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“6 HVR man's proper mansion-house, and home, being 

the theater of his hospitality, the seate of selfe-fruition, 
the comfortablest part of his own life, the noblest of his sonne’s 
inheritance, a kind of private princedome, nay, to the possessors 
thereof, an epitome of the Shed world, may well deserve, by 
these attributes, according to the degree of the master, to be 
decently and delightfully adorned.” ~ = = — — 
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Architecture can want no commendation, where there are 
noble men, or noble mindes.— SIR HENRY WOTTON. - 


40 0 English word To BUILD is the Anglo-Saxon BylSan, 

to confirm, to establish, to make firm andsure and fast, 
to consolidate, to strengthen; and is applicable to all other 
things as well as to dwelling-places.””—DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. 


60 A LWAYS be ready to speak your mind, and a base man 
will avoid you.’—WILLIAM BLAKE, æ æ >æ > 
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Coal: Roval Commision on, ; Currents, Polyphase, 679 : Fatalitv, 
Smoke Abatoment Society, 332 384: Lighting, Marylebone, 51; 
Cobham. Curious Old Gable, 81 Lighting Networks, 303: Rail- 
Cockspur-street and Pall Mall East, ways. High-speed, 600; Traction 


654 on Railwavs, 274 

College: of Science, Royal 12; South | Electrical : Engineering. Steam Tur- 
Wales University, 85, 495 bines in. 542; Instruments, . 358 

Collier, T. Water-oolours by. 30 Electrically-driven Conerete-Mixers, 

Colla v. Home and Colonial Stores, 186 
485, 514 Electricity and Matter, 186 

Colton. Mr., on Sculpture, 158 Electricity in Mines, . 

Colwell v. St. Pancras Borough | Electrification of London Railways, 
Council, 157 

Commerce and Health Minister, 679 and Gas 

Commission. Royal. on: Coal, 405; 
London Traffic, 215 

Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
the, 303 

. Table, Decoration of a, 

Competition: Acton Courty School. 
16; Acton Offices and Town Hall. 
7. Barnet Hospital. 680: City of 
London T.ving-in Hospital, 433: 
Herne Hill Free Library. 218: 
Manchester Roval Infirmary. 7% 
396: Manchester Steck Exchange. 
875: Paris Facade, 226. 287: Stock- 
nort Town Hall 35, 60: Sunder- 
land Town Hall Additions. 188. 
284; Torquay Library, 245, 276 


515 
Electrolysis of Water 
Mains, 486 
Elgood, G. S., Painting by, 77 
Ellis v. London County Council, 244 
Elmslie. Mr., Water-colours bv. 601 
Embankment, Tramways on the, 357 
Empire Furniture, British Embassy, 
Paris, 13 , 
Engineering: Schools, American, 
243; Standards Committee, 34, 75, 
944, 251, 611 
Enclish: Canals, Revival of, 303: 
Pavilion, St Louis Exhbn., 85 115 
Evolution of Earth Structure, 598 
Fxch vation of Herculaneum, the, 457 
Excavations: at Silchester. 656; in 
the Roman Forum, 2. 574 
Exchange, a Modern Telephone, 627 
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Concrete, Reinforced, and Baltimore Bxhibition, St. 


Exhibitions: 
458; 


Louis, English 
Pavilion, 85, 115 

Advertising Designs, 
Agnew's Gallery, Messrs., 
187; Allen, T. W., Pictures by, 
218; Ancient Sienese Art at Siena, 
628 ; Architectural Association 
School of Design, 656; Art Club, 
the 91, 458; Burlington Club, 


Siena at the, 9571; Children’s 
Drawings, 384; Decorative Work 

„Fisher, 655; Dickin- 
son’s Gallery, Messrs., : 


Dowdeswell’s Gallery, Measrs., 270, 


433, 655; Dudley Ga lery, 30, 188, 
628; Dunthorne's Gallery, Mr., 
543, 628; Dutch Gallery, the, 218, 


458, 628; Egypt, Views on. 654; 
Excavations at Silchester, 656, 685; 
Fine Art Society. 51, 77, 188, 218, 
332, 432, 543, 654; Flower and 
Fruit Pictures, 276; Furniture at 
Royal School of Art Needlework, 
165; Goupil Gallery, the, 158, 275 
432, 543; Grafton ; 
Hanover Gallerv, the, 458; Hol- 
land Fino Art Society, 188; Insti- 
tute of Architects Holiday 
Sketches, 678; Institute of Archi- 
tects’ Students’ Drawings, 73; In- 
stitute of Painters in Water- 
colours, 333, 680; International 
Society of Painters, Sculptors, and 
Gravers, 52; Lace and Embroidery, 


458: Lefévre Galleries. 486; 
Leicester Galleries, 30, , 158, 
159, 276. 304. 432, 601: ‘Light of 


the World, the,’ 332; Menpes, Mr., 
Drawings by, 304; Modern Gal- 
lery, the, 218, 304. 358: New 
English Art Club, 406: New Gal- 
lery, the, 52, 433 ; Paris Salon, Archi- 
tecture at the, 511; Paris Salons. 
Paintings, etc., at the, 539; Pastels 
bv Mr. A. Hitchens, 275; Pewter, 
Old, 273; Pringle, the Misses, 
Drawings by. ; Reid, Mr., 
Drawings by. 276; Royal Academy, 
455, 483. 601. 602; Royal Academy 
Loan, 27; Royal Drawing Society, 
384: Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-colours, 406; St. James’s 
Park, Views of, 189: Schoolwork, 
London County Council, : 
Siena at the Burlington Club, 
571; Society of Painter-Etchers, 
218; South Kensington. Morland’s 
Pictures at, 574; Tooth and Son’s 
Gallery, 432; Walker Art Gallery, 


London, 275; Whistler's Litho- 
graphs, 628; Woodbury Gallery, 
the, 98, 533 


Exploration in Asia Minor, 50 
Explosion, Steam Pipe, 29 
Explosion and Fire Risks, 569 


pe Competition, Paris, 226 

‘Factories, Tenement,’ 572 

Factory Buildings, Conerete- steel. 274 

Fantin-Latour, Lithographs by, 218 

Fatality, Electric, 384 

Fees, Arbitrators’, 186 

Fellowship, the Institute of Archi. 
tects, 329 

Fine Art Society, the, 51, 77, 188 
218, 332, 432, 543, 654 

Fire: Baltimore, 157, 381, 405 ; 
127 ae 6, 26, 127; Rochester, 


.S. A., 458 
Fire: Brigade, the London County 
Council, 488; Destruction of 
Country Houses by, 29; Pre- 
cautions in Theatres, 97; Protec- 
tion for Theatre Stages, 272 
Fire and Explosion Risks. 569 
Fireplace. Design for a. 341 
Fisher, A., Decorative Work by, 655 
Flats, 332 
Floods and London Drainage, 330 
Floodwater, Storage of, 185 
Flower and Fruit Pictures, 276 
Forum. Excavations in the Roman, 


2, 574 
Fox-Pitt, D.. Sketches bv. 628 
Frankfort Town Hall, 111 
French Painting and Sculpture of 
the Year, 539 
Furniture: at Royal School of Art 
Needlework. 165; Empire, British 
Embassy, Paris, 13 


GABLE, a Curious Old Cottage, 81 

Gallery and Ballroom, 287 

Galveston Seaport, Raising of, 76 

Garden City, the, 75, 157 

Gardens. Kensington. 486 

Gas: Light and Coke Company r. 
Cannon Brewery, 572: Supply to 
Successive Tenants, 572 

Gateways, Town Walls and, 408 

Genoa, rotto in the Cortile, 
Palazzo Podesta, 12 


1904. 


HALL: 
Cumberland. 691; Entrance, ‘ Elve- 


332 
ae Society, 216 
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Genoese Doorway, à, 12 ; i 
Germany, High-speed Traction in, 


128 
Gérôme, M., the late, 52 
Gladstone, 


Mr. and Mrs., Monu- 


ment to, 


1 
Glass, Old, Colour Prints, 52 
Gloucester 
Gold Medalist, the R. I. B. A., 655 
Gosse, Mr. E., on Art, 52 
Goupil Gallery, 158. 275. 432, 543 
Grafton Galleries, the, 77 
Gray v. Bonsall, 542 
Greek: Art, Influence of, on Persian 


House, Piccadilly, 358 


Order, Bradfield, 


304, 684 


625, 637; Play, 


a Dining. 168; Dalston, 


den,’ 314; House at Finchley, 85; 
Imperial Monumental, for West- 
minster, 339; Ironmongers’, Lon- 
don, 581; Tissington. 414 


Hall and Staircase, Stifford Lodge, 


365 


Hampstead Heath Protection Society, 


186 
Hanover Gallery. the. 458 
Harbour, 
Harbours, Sanding up of Tidal, 96 
Harcourt 


Christchurch, 330 


House, Cavendish-square, 


573 


Harman v. Ainslie, 515 


Harrogate Corporation v. Dickin- 
son, 127 
Havmarket: Regent-street, eto., 8; 


Theatre, 601 


Hayward, C. F., on the Uffizii Gal- 


leries, 152 


Headstone, Monumental, Eastbourne, 


576 


Healing, a City Tower of, 636 
Health Acts: 


Public, Decisions 
under the. 303: Public, and 
Tenants’ Liabilities. 185 


Heat and Cast-iron and Steel, 485 
Heat Treatment of Steel, 97 
Heaver’s 


Executors v. Mayor of 


Fulham, 
enman, Plenum Ventila- 
tion. 


„ On 


Herculaneum, Excavation of, 457 
Herne Hill Free 


Library Competi- 
tion, 218 


Higgins v. Campbell & Morrison, 5 
High-speed Railways, 

Hoists and Lifts, Safeguarding. 679 
Holborn: 


Old Coaching Inns, 486 ; 
Staple Inn. 542; Telephone Ex- 


change. 


7 
Holiday Sketches, 678 
Holland Fine Art Society. 
1 Inebriates, Lingfield Colony, 


188 


1 


36 
5 Cottage, 168 


orticultural Societv, Royal. 388 
ital: City of London Lying-in, 
455: Competition, Barnet, 680; 
` Whitgift’s, Croydon, 637 


Hotel, Savoy. London. 520 


House Front Design. 140 


Householders and Nuisances. 157 


House of Lords and: the Chantrey 
Bequest. 677; the Law of Light, 


485. 514 

Houses: a 257: Arisaig. 
469; a Town, 287; Bibs worth. 
Worcestershire, 524: Biokley, 524: 
Brahan,“ Perth, 524, 610; Buck- 
hurst-hill, 469; Burton Hall. 
Chester, 662: Ca vendish- square 
(Harcourt). 575: Chelsea. 314; Ches- 


tall. Staffordshire, 553; Clap - 
ham Common, 227 ; East- 
cheap, London (W ren’s), 579; 
Glasgow, 608: Godalming. 


581; Hadley- road, Middlesex, 314; 
Harrogate, 610; Helsingfors, 37: 
Hollington. Newbury, 286, 637; 
Isle of Wight, 314; Kensington. 
581: Leicester, 414, Loughboro’ 
(‘One Ash’), 555: Marylebone, 391; 
Medmenham. 198, 223; Peebles 
(Halyards), 37; Scarborough. 256: 
Sloane-street, 341: Southwold 
(School), 60: Stoke Poges (‘ Frame- 
wood’) 662: Wimbledon, 524 ; 
Witley (near), 168 

Houses: Countrv. Destruction of. by 
Fire, :; Old, Windsor, 309 · 
Private Dwelling. 679 

Hughes, A., Mr., Paintings by, 543 


ILLUSTRATIONS of: Old London, 
218; the Great Masters, 217 

India, Ancient Monuments of, 

Induction Motors, 76 

Poe: Royal, Manchester, 353, 


9 
Inn, Maynard Arms. Bagworth, 414 
Inns, Old Coaching, Holborn, 486 
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ARTICLES, NOTES, AND REVIEWS 
(continued): 


Institute of Architects: Council Elec- 


tion, 627; Fellowship, the, 329; 
Gold Medallist, 655; Holiday 
Sketches, 678; President's At 


Home, 52; Prizes Competition, 52; 
Registration and tho, 1, 28, 431, 457; 
Reporters at the, 6; Students’ 
Drawings, 73; the London Build- 
ing Act and the, 183, 213 
Institute of Architects of New South 
Wales, 304, 332 
Institute of Paintors 
colours, 333, 680 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
and Alloys Research, 97 
Instruments, Electrical, 358 
Insurance Offices, London, Liverpool, 
and Globe, 458, 690 
International Socicty at the New 
Gallery, 52 
Inventor of Portland Cement, 75 
Iron and Steel Industries, Ameri- 
can, 29 
Iron (Cast) and Steel, Heat and, 485 
Ironmongers’ Hall, London, 581 
Iroquois Theatre Fire, 6, 26, 127 
Irrigation: Egyptian, 427; Scheme, 
a Canadian, 244 
Isle of Wight, Osborne House, 388 


JAMES v. Ocean Coal Company, 570 

‘Japan and its People,’ 601 

Jerningham, Mr., Views of St. 
601 


James's Park by, 189 
Jungmann, N., Paintings by 
Junior Army and Navy Club, 406 
KELLY, T., Views of Egypt, 654 
Kensington Gardens, 486 

Kew, Magnetic Records at, 6 


Kingsgate House, High Holborn, 553 
Kingsway Underground Tramway, 
678 


in Water- 


Konody, Mrs., Miniature Paintings 
by, 043 


LABOUR Market, the, 185 

Lace and Embroidery, 458 

Lake Cheesman Dam, 572 

Land Values, Rating of, 303 

Landlord and Tenant, 331, 515 

Landscape Miniatures, 543 

Law Society New Building, 439, 500 

Lead Architecture, 126 

Lectern, Minehead Church, 662 

Lefévre Galleries, the, 486 

Legal: Effects of Notices to Abate 
Nuisances, 97; Rights of Sub- 
lessees, 542 

Leicester Galleries, the, 30, 52, 158, 
159, 276, 304, 432, 601 

Letter from Paris, 7, 129, 245, 30. 
487, 604 

Library: Entrance, Keighley, 391; 
Herne Hill Free, 218. Penrose, 
Athens, 132; Torquay, 245, 276 

Life of the City, the,’ 600 

Lifts and Hoists, Safeguarding, 679 

Light: Easement of, 25, 271; Law of, 
and House of Lords, 485, 514; 
Right of, in Paris, 95 

‘Light of the World, the,’ 832 

Lighting, Electric: Marylebone, 51; 
Networks, 303 ; 

Lightning Demonstration, a, 599 

Lights, Ancient, 50 

Literary Criticism on Art, 52 

Lithographs: by M. Fantin-Latour, 
218; Whistler's, 628 

Little, Mr. G. L., Paintings by, 158 

Liverpool Cathedral Design, 553 

Loan, London County Council, 430 

Local Government Board Report, 
128, 600 

Local Government Board v. Board 
of Trade, 679 

Locomotive By-laws for the London 
County Council, 389 ; 

Lodge, Sir O., on: Lightning, 599; 
Radium, 2 

Lodging Houses, London, By-laws, 
and, 158 

Lombard-street, All Hallows, 51 

London: Bridge, 357, 405; Building 
Act and the Institute of Archi- 
tects, 183, 213; Buildings, New 
Views of, 194, 385; Church School 
Buiidings, 97; County Council 
(see ‘County Council’); Liver- 
pool, etc., Insurance Co.’s Offices, 
458, 690; Lodging Houses, By- 
laws and, 158: Main Avenues, Pro- 
posed, 383; Medical Officer’s Re- 
port, 573; Old, Illustrations of, 
218; Railways, Electrification of, 
515; Roman, the ‘ Bones’ of, 361; 
Smoke Nuisance in, 216: Traffic, 
Commission on, 127, 215; Water 
Arbitration, 5 

Lothbury, Changes in, 573 

Lumby v. Faupel, 185 


Lyccum Theatre, the, 245 


McCABE v. Jopling, etc., 4 

McNair v. Baker, 216 

Machnower Canal Lock Buildings, 80 

Magazines and Reviews, 30, 163, 385, 
515, 549, 635 

Magnetic Records at Kew, 6 

Mains, Water and Gas, Electrolysis 
of, 486 

Manchester: Royal Infirmary, 353, 
55 ; Stock Exchange Competition, 


Manor, Chelwood, Sussex, 468 
Mansfield House, E., 198 
Marble Tables in Churches, 187 
Marylebone Electric Lighting, 51 
Masey, F., on Life of the City,’ 600 
Matter and Electricity, 186 
Maunders, Mr., on Mars, 216 
Mechanical Engineers, Institution 
of, and Alloys Research, 97 
575 Officer’s Report, London, 


Memorial: the Queen Victoria, 543; 
to Mr. Penrose, 5, 680; War, to Old 
Cliftonians, 257 

Menpes, Mr., Drawings by, 304 

Merz and McLellan on Power-station 
Design, 485 

Metric: System, the, 357; Weights 
and Measures, 457 

Middlesex County Records, 76 

Midland Railway Company v. 
Sharpo, 570 

Millard v. Balby, etc., Urban Dis- 
trict Council, 274 

Mines, Electricity in, 243 

Biter of Commerce and Health, 
6 


Modern Gallery, the, 218, 304, 358 

Monod, M., Drawings by, 433 

Monument: John Stow's, 406; 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, 217 

Monuments, Ancient India, 28 

Moore, H. and M., Pictures by, 333 

Morland’s Pictures at South Ken- 
sington, 574 

Motor Car: Regulations, New, 303; 
Speeds, 51 

Motors, Induction, 76 

Municipal Borrowing, 127 

igs Dr., on Sculpture, 187, 217, 


Museum: Extension, Sheffield, 523; 
Victoria and Albert, Additions to 
Collections, 55, 390 


to 


NEW English Art Club, 406 

New Gallery Exhibition, the, 433 

New Gallery, International Society 
at the, 52 

New River Company's Offices, 
Clerkenwell, 390 

New South Wales, Institute of 
Architects, 304, 352 

New York, East River Bridge, 29 

New Zealand, Advertisement Regu- 
lation in, 384 

Nile: Bridge, a New, 572; Dam, 
Another, 5 

Niobide Group at Florence, 244 

Nokes v. Mayor of Islington, 158 

Normandy, Sketches in, 365 

North Border Town, a, 52 

Nuisances: Householders and, 157; 
Legal Effects of Notices to Abate, 
97 

OFFICES: Charing Cross, London, 
608; Leicester, 414; Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance, 
London, 458, 690; Public, Acton, 7 

Old Jewry, Changes in, 573 

Oliver v. Camberwell Borough Coun- 
cil, 97 

Olympic Theatre, Wych-street, 275 

Orleans Railway Terminus, Paris, 
13 


Orpington Church, 403, 414 
Osborn House, Isle of Wight, 388 


PAINTER-ETCHERS’ Society. 218 

Painting and Sculpture, French, of 
the Year, 539 

Painting, Roval Academy Lectures 
on, 51, 76, 77, 98, 129, 158 

Paintings and Pictures, 27, 30, 51, 
77, 98, 158,187,188, 218, 275, 276, 304, 
332, 333, 358, 406, 432, 433, 458, 539, 
543, 571, 574, 601, 602, 628, 654, 655, 
678, 680 

Paints, Modern, 389 

l Mall East and Cockspur-street, 
65 


Pall Mall. Regent-strect, etc., 8, 13 
Paris: Facade Competition, Pre- 
miated Designs, 226. 287: Furni- 
ture at British Embassy, 13; 
Letter from, 7, 129, 245, 361, 487, 
604; Old, Abbey of St. Victor and 
Priory of the Tournelles, 12; Or- 


leans Railway Terminus, 13; Right 
of Light in, 95; Salon, Architecture 
at the, 511; Salon Sculpture, 13; 
Salons, Paintings, etc., at the, 539 

Parliament, Private Bills in, 157 

Parliamentary Committees, 216 

Pastels by Mr. A. Hitchens, 275 

Pavilion, Oxford, 198 

Paving, Street, Liabilities for, 274 

Pedestals, Sculptured, 217 

Penrose Library, Athens, 132 

Penrose, Mr., Memorial to, 5, 680 

Persian Order, Influence of Greek 
Art on the, 625, 637 

Pewter, Old, 273 

T norography and the Planets, 216 

Piccadilly, Gloucester House, 358 

Pictures at Royal Academy, 483, 602 

Pipe, Steam, Explosion, 29 

Planets, Photography and the, 216 

Plenum Ventilation, 

Plympton Grammar School, 30 

Polyphase Electric Currents, 679 

Porter v. Gibbons, 679 

Portland Cement: Inventor of, 75; 
Slag, 128 

Portrait of M. Choisy, 690 

Post Office, Lahore, 391 

Power Station Design, 485 

Powis Castle, 98 

Premises: Business, High Holborn 
591, 609; Westminster, 468 

Priestman, B., Landscapes by, 432 

Pringle, the Misses, Drawings by, 304 

Prints, Old Glass Colour, 52 

Public Heath Acts: Decisions under 
105 305; and Tenants' Liabilities, 


Pugin, the late Peter Paul, 436 
Pumping Station, Clevedon, 581 
por fication of Sewage and Water, 


5 
Pyx, the Chapel of the, 485 
QUEEN VICTORIA Memorial, 543 
ae a alate ea Measurement 


ol, 

Radium, 29, 573 

Radium, a Suggested Use for, 542 

Railway: Accident, Connellsville, 6; 
Accidents, Central London, 5; 
Brakes, 357; Couplings, Automatic, 
274; Terminus, the Orleans, Paris,13 

Railways: Electric Traction on, 274; 
High-speed, 600; London, Electri- 
fication of, 515 

Rating of Land Values, 303 

Records, Middlesex County, 76 

Reed, Mr., Drawings by, 276 

Regent-street, etc., 8, 13 

Registration and the Institute of 
Architects, 1, 28, 431, 457 

Reporters at the Institute of Archi- 


tects, 6 
Reredos: Abbey Dore Church, 582; 
Cheltenham College Chapel, 468 


Residence, Weston-super-Mare, 440 
PSOne NAY of Street Authorities, 
1 


Restaurant, Great Portland-st., 198 

Roads Improvement Association, 457 

Robins v. Goddard, 653 

Rochester, U.S.A., Fire at, 458 

Roman: Forum, Excavations in the, 
2, 574; London, ‘ Bones’ of, 361 

Rome, Sculpture from the Ara Pacis 
Auguste, 608 

Royal Academy: and the Chantrey 
Bequest, 601; Architecture at the, 
455, 545, 601, 681; Lectures on 
Painting, 51, 76, 77, 98, 129; Lec- 
tures on Sculpture, 158, 187, 217, 
244; Loan Exhibition 27 Pictures 
at the, 483, 602; Sculpture at the, 
651, 662 

Royal Commission on Coal, 405 

Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
colours, 406 

Running Powers on Tramways, 29 

Rural Districts, Sanitation in, 243 

Rutherford, Prof., on Radium, 573 


ST. JAMES'S Park, Views of, 189 
St. James’s-street and Cleveland- 


row, 654 

St. Louis Exhibition: English 
Pavilion, 85, 115; Messrs. Doul- 
ton’s Work for, 99 

Salisbury House, E.C., Water Sup- 
ply, 32 

Salons, Paris: Architecture at the, 
511; Paintings, etc., at the, 539; 
Sculpture from the, 13 

Sand Box, the, 358 

Sanding up of Tidal Harbours, 96 

Sandys, Mr. F., Drawings by, 158 

Sanitary State of: Spennymoor Dis- 
trict, 128; West Wickham. 600. 

Sanitation in Rural Districts, 243 

Sarcophagi, 187 

Savoy Hotel, London, 520 

Scaffolding, 623 


School: Acton County, 16; Plympton 
Grammar, 30; echnical, etc., 
Ramsgate, 553 

School Bldgs., Church, London, 97 

School of: Art Needlework, Royal, 
Furniture at the, 165; Design, 
Architectural Association, 656 

Schools: American Engineering, 
243; London County Council, 654; 
the Survey of Voluntary, 431 

Science, Royal College of 12 

Screen, Dymock Church, 582 

Sculptors, Society of British, 97 

Sculpture: at the Royal Academy, 
651, 662; from the Ara Pacis Au- 
guste, Rome, 608; from the Paris 
Salon, 13; Modern, Mr. Spiel- 
mann on, 77; Royal Academy Lec- 
tures on, 158, 187, 217, 244; Three 
Generations,’ 257 

Sculpture and Painting, French, of 
the Year, 539 

Sculptured Pedestals, 217 

Sculptures, the Wells, 431 

Seaport, Raising a, 76 

Sentiment of Decoration, 431 

Sewage and Shellfish, 189 

Sewage and Water Purification, 125 

Sewer or Drain, 332, 599 

Shafts, the Whirling of, 573 

Shakespeare Illustrations, Mr. 
Abbey's, 159 

Shakespeare’s London, Ramble in, 462 

Sheffield Museum Extension, 523 

Ship Canal, the First Modern, 76 

Siddons’, Mrs., House in Upper 
Baker-street, 158 

Sidings, Private, Bill, 332 

Siena at the Burlington Club, 571 

Sienese Art, Exhibition of, Siena, 628 

Silchester, Excavations at, 656, 685 

Sketch Book, Architectural Associa- 
tion, 356 

Sketches, Holiday, 678 

Slag Portland Cement, 128 

Smoke: Abatement Society, Coal, 
532; Nuisance in London, 216 

South Kensington, Morland’s Pic- 
tures at, 574 

South-West Suburban Water Com- 
pany v. St. Marylebone Union, 653 

Southwark, Surrey Theatre, 358 

Southwold, School Houses, 60 

Spennymoor District, Sanitary State 


Ot, 

Spielmann, Mr., on Modern Sculp- 
ture, 

Spiers, R. P., on Greek Art and the 
Persian Order, 625 

Sprinklers for Theatre Stages, 216 

Stables, Brahan, Perth, 510 

Staple Inn, Holborn, 542 

Steam: Pipe Explosion, a, 29; Tur- 
a in Electrical Engineering, 


Steel: Heat on Cast-iron and, 485; 
Heat Treatment of, 97; in Ameri- 
can Buildings, 600 

Stele, Athenian, 217 

5 v. Dudbridge Ironworks, 


Stiles v. Galinski, 158 

Stock Exchange, Manchester, 575 

Stockport Town Hall, 35, 60 

Stone Facing, Brickwork and, 485 

Storage of Flood Water, 185 

Stow, John, Monument to, 406 

Street: Authorities, Responsibility 
of, 216; Paving, Liabilities for, 
274; Traffic, Tramways and, 50 

Structural Effects of the Chicago 


Fire, 127 
in Advance of Build- 


Structures 
ing Line, 542 

Student's Column (Arches), 18, 37, 
62, 85, 115. 141, 170, 199, 229, 257, 
287, 316, 338, 370. 393, 415, 441, 
471, 495, 526, 553, 585, 610, 639, 663, 
693, 694 

Students’ Drawings at the Institute 
of Architects, 73 

Studio, Bolton Gardens South, 140 

Sub-Lessees, Legal Rights of, 542 

Sunderland Town Hall Additions, 
188, 284 

Surrey Theatre, Southwark, 358 

Sutton Coldfield Town Hall, 414 


TABLE, Communion, Decoration o 


a, 
Tables, Marble, in Churches, 187 
Tablets, Two, Clare Market, 128 
Tavistock-row & Covent Garden, 60 
Technical School, Ramsgate. 553 
Telephone Exchange, a Modern, 62 
Tenant and Landlord, 331, 515 
Tenants: Gas Supplv to Successive 
572; Liabilities and Public Healt 
Acts, 185 
‘Tenement Factories,’ 572 
Test Bars, Dimensions of, 383 
Thames Barrage, Proposed, 514 
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Theatre: Haymarket, 601; Olympic, 
Wych-streot, 275: Royal Surrey, 
Sonthwark, 358: the Leceum, 245 

Theatre: F:re, Chicago, 6, 26, 127; 
Rules, Birmingham, 486; Stages, 
Fire Protection for, 272; Stages, 
Sprinklers for, 216 

Theatres, Fire Precautions in, 97 

Thermit Welding, 604 

Thomas, Grosvenor, Pictures by, 95 

Thompson v. Eccles Corporation, 599 

Thwaite, B. H., on Steel in Ameri- 
can Buildings, 600 

Timber, British, and its Uses, 383 

Tissington Hall, 414 

Tooth and Sons’ Gallery, 432 

Towar Library Competition, 245, 
2 


Touting, Socioty of Architects, 655 

Tower, a North Border, 

Tower of Healing, a City, 636 

Town Hall: Acton, 7; Frankfort, 
111; Stockport, 35, 60; Sunder- 
land, 188, 284; Sutton Coldfield, 
1 


414 
Town Walls and Gateways, 408 


REPORTS 


Abbey, Waverley, 314 

Abbott & Sharland v. Holloway, 643 

Accident Insurance, Builders’, 281 

Accumulators, electric, 284 

Ackermann, A. S. E., on coal-cutting 
machines, 493 

Acme Woodflooring Company v. 
Sutherland-Innes Company, 176 

Adams, M. B., on the making of 
architects, 99 

Air, resistance of surfaces to, 17 

Alcott v. Millar's Karri, etc., Forests, 
Ltd., 321 

Allingham, G. C., on electric accumu- 
lators, 

Ancient monuments, etc., 
Government ts preserve, 387 f 

Andrew v. Failsworth Industrial 
Society, 420 , 

Applications under the Building Act, 
108, 139, 167, 193, 224, 252, 312, 337, 
365, 437, 467, 492, 523, 551, 661, 687 

Arbitration, 41 

Archeological Societies: Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archeological So- 
ciety, 304; British Archeological 
Association, 107, 226, 338, 469, 579, 
688, 699; Dorset Natural History 
aud Antiquarian Field Club, 387; 
Dumfries e Society, 589; 
East Riding Antiquarian Society, 
364; London and Middlesex Archeo- 
logical Society, 361; Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries, 500; Surrey 
Archelogical Society, 514, 339 

Architect: legal position of an, 224; 
proprietor, and contractor, 145 

Architects: as to the making of, 99; 
law action against, 320, 447, 700; 
law actions by, 233, 265, 560, 590, 
667; registration of, 16, 85, 107, 195, 
434, 489 

Architects: Benevolent Society, 309: 
certificate, law action ag to an, 667 

ARCHITECTURAL AB3OCIATION: a be- 
quest, 159; architects, as to the 
making of, 99; Camera and Cycling 
Club, 247; corner houses, 219; 
cottage homes, 159; 5 
459; deceased members, 57, 99; 
dinner, 459, 547; Discussion Section, 
16, 58. 139. 224, 355, 389, 409; 
Egyptian architecture, 57; election 
of officers, 516; fortnightly meet- 
ings, day of the, 276; house list, 
the, 276, 516; New Premises fund, 
57, 99, 159, 219, 276, 459, 516; 
schools, 276. 306; science, value of, 
in an architectural curriculum, 516; 
Snell, the late Mr. Saxon, 99; 
visits (see Visits“) 

Architectural: curriculum, value of 
science in an, 516; design, 140; 
developments. during the 19th 
century, 310; photography, ele- 
ments of, 364 

ARCHITECTURAL Socteties: Birming- 
ham, 34; Bristol, 83; Devon and 
Exeter, 225, 608; Dundee, 20. 338: 
Edinburgh, 107, 140, 195, 225, 304, 
309, 469, 525; Glasgow, 85, 195, 253. 
291, 313, 410, 469; Ireland (Insti- 
tute), 10; Leeds. 140, 195, 253, 313, 
304; Leicester, 552, 662; Liverpool, 
53, 81. 140. 283. 469: Manchester, 
83, 195, 409. 492, 579: Northern, 
313, 389, 552; Nottingham, 109. 
Sheffield, 140, 195, 253, 313, 304, 
437, 688; Ulster, 195; Victorian, 
638; Wolverhampton, 107 


how 


Traction: Electric, on Railways, 
274; tiigh-speed, 128 

Trade Unions Bill, the, 457, 466 

Trafic: Commission on London, 
215; London, 127, 128 

Tramway: Kingsway Underground, 
678; Systems, 558; Traffic, 128 

i and Highway Authorities, 

4 


Tramways: on the Embankment, 
357; Running Powers on, 29 

Tramways and Street Traffic, 50 

‘Translation, a,’ 12 

Tuke, H. S., Water-colours by, 655 

Tunnel Scheme, Woolwich, 675 

Turbines, Steam, in. Electrical En- 
gincering, 542 

Tyndale's, Mr. W., Water-colours, 276 


UFFIZII Galleries, Safety of the, 132 
University: Buildings, Design for 
5 T ; College, South Wales, 
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VAUSE, J., on Bermondsey Abbey 
Remains, 

Venice, Senate Chamber, 
Palace, 12 


Ducal 


Ventilation, Plenum, 688 

Viaduct, Fall of a, 50 

Vicarage: Leeds, 525; Lindfield, 365 

Victoria and Albert Museum Collec- 
tions, Additions to, 55, 390 


Victorian Institute of Architects, 332 


Villa Guardamunt, St. Moritz, 662 
Villa, Sandiacre, 140 
Villeneuve-les-Avignon, 314 
Voluntary Schools, the Survey of, 431 


WATER: Arbitration, London, 5; 
Colour Exhibition (see ‘ Exhibi- 
tions’); Colour Society, Centenary 
of the, 406; Power, 331; Purifi- 
cation of Sewage, and, 125; 
Storage of Flood, 185; Supply, 
Salisbury House, E.C., 32; Supply 
for Domestic Purposes, 653 

Waterloo Bridge, 96 

Webb, Mr. Aston, ‘ At Home,’ 52 

Weights and Measures, Metric, 457 

Welding, Thermit, 604 

Wells’ Sculptores, the, 431 

Westminster: Cathedral, 13; Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners’ Premises 
468; Suggestion for Imperial 
Monumental Hall, 
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Whotham, Mr., on Matter and Elec- 
tricity, 186 
Whirling of Shafts. the, 573 
Whistler, a Sane Criticism on, 486 
Whistler’s Lithographs, 628 
Whitgift’s Hospital, Croydon, 637 
Wickham, West, Sanitary State of, 
0 


60 
Wimbledon Building Estate Dispute, 
515 


Windsor, Old Houses, 309 

Witham, Church of St. Nicholas. 47 

Witherby, H. F., Landscapes by, 
358 

Women's International Art Club, 


77 

Woodbury Gallery, the, 98, 333 

Wood-carving, Modern, 74 

Woods and Forests, Commissioners 
of, 303 : 

Woolwich Tunnel Scheme, 679 

Workmen’s Compensation, 4, 383, 
514, 570 

Works Department, London County 
Council. 5 

wa House, Eastcheap, London, 
57 

Wych-street, Olympic Theatre, 275 


OF MEETINGS, PAPERS READ, LAW CASES, Etc. 


Architecture: eighteenth e of 
Bath, 225; Egyptian, 57; in Cape 
Colony, 515; lead, 78; Roman, in 
Scotland, 389; Scottish, 338 

Art Union of London, 488 

Ashbee, C. R., on workmen of the 
middle ages, 280 

Ashbridge v. Evans, 397 

Ashlin, G. C., on registration, 16 

Ashton, J., on sewage sludge, 222 

Association of Sewage Disposal 
Works Managers, 222, 311, 659 

Astley, Rev. H. J. D., on: Portuguese 
‘parallels to Clydeside discoveries, 
107; primitive man, etc., 

Asylum, Newport Borough, 659 

Asylums Board, Metropolitan, 
114, 172, 288, 438, 494, 555, 663 

Athens and its architecture, 313 

Atmosphere and Health, 221 

Attorney-General v. Wimbledon 
House Estate Company, 532 

Auctioneers’ Institute, the, 475 

Auvergne, Romanesque churches, 253 


60, 


Bacterial: disposal of sewage, 189; 
treatment of sewage, 

Bakehouses, 142 

Balcony accident, 374 

Bancroft, F. J., address to water- 
works engineers, 657 

Bankart, G. P., on leadwork, 389 

Barber, J. P., on road sanitation, 196 

Barbour, J., on the old Castle of 
Dumfries, 589 

Barrett v. Kemp Bros., 90 

Bath 18th century architecture, 225 

Belfast, Victoria Hospital, 631 

Benning v. llford Gas Company, 447 

Bidlake, W. H., on Romanesque 
churches of Auvergne, 253 

Binnie, T., on land purchases at 
Rosyth, 281 

Blashill, T., on London streets and 
traffic, 462, 549 

Bond, N., on preservation of ancient 
monuments, 

Bow, R. IL, on scaffolding, 225 

Bradford v. Nightingale, 292 

Brindle r. Jones, 419 

British: Archeological Association, 
107. 226, 338, 469, 579, 688, 699; 
Association of Waterworks Engi- 
neers, 657, 685; Institute of Certi- 
fied Carpenters, 638; timber and 
its uses, 246, 335 

British coal-cutting machines, 493 

Brixton, L. C. C. School of Bldg., 247 

Brooks, L. v. Blaiberg, 292 

Builder, action by a, 667 

Builder, Volume I. of the, 409 

Builders: Accident Insurance. Ltd., 
281; Clerks’ Benevolent Institution, 
195, 222, 436; Foremen and Clerks 
of Works’ Institution, 250; Fore- 
men’s Association, 110; Institute 
of, 312 

Building: Act, London, the, 147, 168, 
438; Act, applications under the, 
108, 139, 167, 193, 224, 252, 312, 337, 
563, 437, 467, 492, 523, 551, €61, 687; 
Act, cases under the, 90, 262, 315, 
374, 397, 447, 560 

Building By-laws Reform Assoc., 250 

Building Dispute: Belvedere, 292; 
Harrogate, 118; S. Norwood, 175 

Building: line dispute, 147; L. C. C. 
school of, Brixton, 247; owner and 
architect, 174; trade employers (see 
‘Master Builders) 


Building Trades’ Exchange: Edin- 
burgh, 373; Glasgow 145 

Buxton, municipal works of, 577 

By-laws under Public Health Act, 197 

Byzantine architecture, 253 


Camera and Cycling Club, Archi- 
tectural Association, 247 

Canterbury Cathedral, 333 

Cape Colony, architecture in, 515 

Capper, Prof., on architecture, 195 

Carpenters, British Institute of, 638 

Carpenters’ Hall lectures, 221, 256, 

8, 310, 333, 362 

Castle, the old, of Dumfries, 589 

Cathedral, Liverpool, 283 

Cement, 373 

Central stations, 359 

Certificate, an architect’s, 667 

Chemica! laboratories, ventilation, 139 

Cheney, A. D., on Shepway Cross, 469 

Chilvers, G. W., on water-closets, 280 

Chislehurst caves and deneholes, 226 

Church Building Society, 117, 232, 
543, 475, 699 

Church, Conway, 446 

Clerk, D., on internal combustion 
motors, 466 

Clerks of Works’ Association, 222 

Clerks of Works’ Assocn., Bristol, 261 

Closets, water, 280 

Clowes, Prof. F., on bacterial disposal 

of sewage from isolated bldgs., 189 

Clydeside discoveries and Portuguese 

parallels, 107 

Coal: cutting machines, 493; Smoke 

Abatement Society, 334 

Coggin v.: Aldershot U.D.C., 667; 

Dickeson, 262 

Colchester, Archl. Assocn. visit to, 660 

Collard, A. O., on exhibition work, 

Earl's Court, 16 

Collegiate bldgs., planning of, 544 

s r. Home and Colonial Stores, 
501, 530 

Colonies, practice in the, 335 

Colwell r. St. Pancras 
Council, 175 

Combined drainage, 487 

Commission, Royal, on London loco- 

motion, 87, 114, 143, 171, 201, 230, 

255, 285, 515, 341, 571, 472, 494, 

527, 552, 641 

Commons and Footpaths Society, 589 

Compensation: a question of, 116, 

321- for mury to houses, 374 

Compton, C. H., on treasure trove, 579 

Concrete, etc., for reservoir embank- 
ments, 

Congress, Sanitary Institute, 173 

Contract, alleged breach of, 176 

Conway Church, antiquity of, 446 

Cook, D., on proprietor, architect, 

and contractor, 145 

Corner houses, 219 

Cornice, fall of a, 292 

Cottage homes, 159 

Country houses, 53, 81 

County Council School of Building, 

Brixton, 247 

Court of Common Council, 88, 142, 

9415 259, 316, 371, 438, 494, 527, 580, 

Covent Garden Flower Market, 282 

Cowper, etc., v. Milburn, 

Crace, J. D., on plaster decoration, 
505 


Borough 


Craftsmanship, 459 
Creer, A., on York sewage, 550 


Curriculum, an architectural, value 
of science in, 516 


Cutlery, Sheffield, 469 


Davis r. Bloxham, 590 

Davis, W. E., on Vol. L 
Builder, 409 

Dawber, E. Guy, on country houses, 
55, 81 

Day, L. F., on decoration, 336 

Decoration: Modernity in, 336 
plaster, 305 

Decorators, Institute of British, 336, 


62 

Deneholes, Chislehurst caves and, 226 

Dibdin, W. J., on sewage treatment, 250 

Dicksee v.: Maund and Shepherd, 
574; Pearce and others, 447 

Dinners: Architectural Association, 
547; Barnsley Federation of Build- 
ing Trade Employers, 204; Barrow 
Master Builders’ Association, 146; 
Bedford Builders, 89; Belfast 
Builders’ Association, 145; Bourne- 
mouth Master Builders, 232; 
Brighton Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, 261; Bristol Clerks of Works’ 
Association, 261; Bristol Master 
Builders, 116; British Institute of 
Certified Carpenters, 638; Builders’ 
Clerks’ Benevolent Institution, 436; 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks 
of Works’ Institution, 250; 
Builders’ Foremen’s Association, 
110; Clerks of Works’ Association, 
222; Derby Master Builders’ 
Association, 397; Eastern Counties 
Master Builders’ Association, 475; 
Harrogate Master Builders, 86; 
Hereford Master Builders, 88; 
Incorporated Institute of British 
Decorators, 362; London Associa- 
tion of Correctors of the Press, 3358; 
London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, 109; Midland Municipal 
Officers’ Association, 291; North 
Staffordshire Builders’ Association, 
204; North-West Durham Builders' 
Association, 174; Norwich Master 
Builders, 373; Nottingham Archi- 
tectural Society, 169; Nottingham 
Master Builders’ Association, 261; 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, 
169; Sanitary Institute, 492; Shef- 
field Master Builders’ Association, 
597; Weston-super-Mare Master 
Builders’ Association, 203; York 
Master Builders, 146; Yorkshire 
Federation of Building Trade 
Employers, 117, 146 

Discussion Section, Architectural 
Association, 16, 58, 139, 224, 335, 
389, 409 

Dock, dry, design of a, 525 

Doorway, Saxon, Laughton-en-le- 
Morthen, 338 

Drain or sewer, 344 

Drain, _ relaying, 
liability, 204 

Drainage: By-laws, L. C. C., and the 
R. I. B. A.. 320, 374, 500; combined, 
487; defective, 294; dispute at 
Herne Bay, 262 

Drains, liability for defective, 616 

Drury-lane theatre, 337 

Dumfries, the old castle of, 589 

Dunstall r. L. C. C., 116 

Durham and north country sanc- 
tuaries, 579 


of the 
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REPORTS, etc. (continued) :— 

Ealing, Mayor of, r. Gibbon, 590 

Earl’s Court, exhibition work, 16 

Kast London Railway Co. r. Conser- 
vators of the Thames, 344 

Edge, F. J., on municipal works, 
Newcastle, 521 

Egyptian architecture, 57 

Electric accumulators, 284 

Electricity buildings, 359 


Elwes, H. J., on British timber and 
its uses, 246, 536 

Embankments, reservoir, concrete, 
etc., for, 657 


Employers’ Liability Act, 699 

Engineering Societies: Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers, 
464, 521, 550, 577, 658; British Asso- 
ciation of Waterworks Engineers, 
657, 685; Crystal Palace Engineer- 
ing School, 458; Institute of Sani- 
tary Engineers, 280, 475, 487; Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, 17, 140, 
466, 470; Junior Institution of 
Engineers, 155, 169, 227, 284, 493, 
525, 552, 688; Society of Engineers, 
284, 411, 493, 638 

Engineering Standards Com’tte, 251 

Evans v. Cook, 447 

Exchange: Edinburgh Building 
Trades, 373; Glasgow Building 
Trades, 145, 285 

Exhibition work at Earl's Court, 16 


Factories and fire escape, 192 

Factory and Workshop Act, 337 

Federation of Master Builders (see 
‘Master Builders’ Associations’) 

Fees, litigation as to, 447, 560, 644 

Flooding, damage to property by, 447 

Floodings, storm, 117, 193 

Ford v. Gibbs, 90 

Forest of Galtres, the, 108 

Forestry problem, the, 278 

Forster, R. H., on Durham, etc., 
sanctuaries, 579 

Forster, T. H., on Chislehurst caves 
and dene-holes, 226 

Friendly Societies’ Buildings, Fins- 
bury, 105 


Galtres, the forest of, 108 

Garden cities, 105, 166 

Gardner, A., on some old Glasgow 
buildings, 291 

Gardner, J. Starkie, on lead archi- 
tecture, 78 

Gas power, producer, for factories, 

structure 


etc., 169 
of South-East 
Yorkshire 


Geology 
686 

Gibson, J. 8., on students’ work, 131 

Gilbert, W., on: Craftsmanship, 459; 
the manufacturer in art, 195 

Glasgow: Building Trades Exchange, 
145, 285; buildings, some old, 291 

Gloucester, 247 

Godson r. Robinson, 118 

Golds r. Frinton U. D. C., 644 

Gotch, J. A., on the homes of Queen 
Elizabeth, 140 

Gourlay, Prof. C., on Athens, 313 

Governments and preservation of 
ancient monuments, 387 

Green, M.A., on XVIIIth century 
architecture of Bath, 225 

Grieves, W. H., on municipal works, 
Buxton, 577 

i Great, municipal works of, 


Hadfield, Mr., on: architectural 
design, 140; feadwork, 520 

Hammersmith Borough Council r. 
Nunn, 616 

Harper, E. J., on rehousing, 605 

i Corporation r. Dickinson, 

Harvey, W. A., on cottage homes, 159 

Hayes, R. H., on municipal works, 
Newport, 658 

Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Institution of, 114 

Heaver's Executors r. Mayor, etc., of 
Fulham, 344 

Hellenic Society, 494 

Henman, W., on plenum ventilation, 
629, 688 

Herne Bay, drainage dispute, 262 

Hill r. McKenzie, 699 

Hodgson r. Waugh, 700 


Homes: cottage, 159; of Queen 
Elizabeth, 140 
Hospital: Belgrave, Kennington, 


334; Victoria, Belfast, 651 

Hotel, Savoy, Strand, 282 

Houses: compensation for injury to, 
374; corner, 219; country, 53, 81; 
planning of small, 195 À 

Housing, 365, 605 

Housing and industrial decentralisa- 
tion, 59 

Hughes, H., on Conway Church, 446 

Hygiene School, 470 


Industrial decentralisation, 59 

Institute of: British Decorators, 336, 
362; Builders, 312; Sanitary En- 
gineers, 280, 475, 487 

Institute, Royal, of British Arhi- 
tects: advertisement, disfigurement 
by, 589, 643; annual report, 489; 
bacterial disposal of sewage from 
isolated buildings, 189; Belfast 
Victoria Hospital, 631, 688; bequest, 
a, 130; Board of Defence, 544; 
Board of Education, 546; By-law, 
alteration of, 629, 682; competitions, 
221, 246; council and committees, 
new, 629; elections, 33, 246, 629, 
682; electricity buildings, 359; 
Fellowship, the, 221, 246; lead archi- 
tecture, 78; L.C.C. drainage by- 
laws, 320, 374, 500; Murray, Dr., 
the late, 304; obituary, 78, 504, 554, 
682; planning of collegiate build- 
ings, 544; plaster decoration, 305; 
plenum ventilation, 629, 688; Presi- 
dent’s address to students, 130; 
prizes and studentships, 78; regis- 
tration of architects, 33, 78, 434, 
489; Royal gold medallist, 130, 221, 
246, 682; Snell, Mr. Saxon, the late, 
78, 130; special meetings, 221, 246, 
629, 682; statues of Wells, the, 434; 
students’ work, review of, 131; vote 
of thanks to President, 634 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 17, 140, 
466, 470 

Institution of Heating, etc., En- 
gineers, 114 

Invention, 133 


James Forrest lecture, the, 466 
Jarrah timber and wood paving, 233 


Kendall, P. F., on geology structure of 
S.E. Yorkshire, 686 

Kennington, South, Church of Holy 
Trinity, 225 

Kershaw, 8. W., on the Forest of 
Galtres, 108 

Klench v. Farris, 447 


Laboratories, ventilation of chemical, 
139 

Land purchases at Rosyth, 281 

. F., on water supply, Penzance, 

4 

Laughton- en- le-Morthen, Saxon door- 
way, 338 

Lawrence & Thacker v. Wandsworth 
Borough News, 448 

Le Rossignol, A. E., on Newcastle 
tramways, 521 

Lead architecture, 78 

Leader, Mr., on Sheffield cutlery, 469 

Leadwork, 320, 389 

Legal : Abbott & Sharland v. Holloway, 
etc., 643; Acme Wood Flooring Co. 
v. Sutherland Innes Co., 176; 
Alcott v. Millar's Karri and Jarrah 
Forests, Ltd., 321; Andrew v. Fails- 
worth Industrial Soc., 420; Ash- 
bridge v. Evans, 397; Attorney. 
General v. Wimbledon House Estate 
Co., 532; Barrett v. Kemp Bros., 90, 
Benning v. IIford Gas Co., 447; 
Bradford v. Nightingale, 292; Brindle 
» Jones, 419; Brooks v. Blai berg. 
292; Building Act, cases under 
he London, 90, 262, 315; Coggin 
v. Aldershot U. D. C., 667; Coggin 
v. Dickeson, 262; Colls v. Home & 
Colonial Stores, 501, 530; Colwell 
v. St. Pancras Borough Council, 175; 
Cowper, etc., v. Milburn, 668 ; Davis 
v. Bloxham, 590; Dicksee v. F. E. & 
G. Maund and W. Shepherd, 374; 
Dicksee v. Pearce and others, 447; 
Dunstall v. L. C. C., 116; Ealing, 
Mayor, etc., of, v. Gibbon, 590; East 
London Railway Co. v. Conservators 
of the Thames, 344; Evans v. 
Cook and others, 447; Ford v. 
Gibbs, 90; Godson v. Robinson, 118; 
Golds v. Frinton U. D. C., 644; 
Hammersith Borough Council v. 
Nunn, 616; Harrogate Corporation 
v. Dickinson, 118; Heaver’s 
Executors v. Mayor, etc., of Fulham, 
344 ; Hill v. McKenzie, 699; Hodgson 
v. Waugh, 700; Klench v. Farris, 
447; Lawrence & Thacker v. Wands- 
worth Borough News, 448; Line v. 
Lynam, Beckett, & Lynam, 320; 
Livingstone v. Mayor, etc., of West- 
minster, 321; London County 
Council v. Illuminated Advertise- 
ments Co., 560; L. & N.W.Ry. Co. 
v. Mayor, etc., of Westminster, 293 ; 
Lumley v. Faupel, 176; MacGuire v. 
Andrews, 293; Mayor, etc., of West 
Bromwich v. Owen, 205; Metropo- 
litan Electric Supply Co. v. 
Marylebone Borough Council, 262 ; 
Millard v. Balby-with-Hexthorpe 
U.D.C., 262; New River Co. v. 


Norfolk County Council v. Green, 
293 ; Norman & Burt v. Walder, 419 ; 
Poplar Borough Council v. Millwall 
Dock Co., 262; Ramuz & Rowe v. 
Herne Bay U.D.C., 262 ; Reynolds v. 
Bldg. & Vendor Co., etc., 175; Rober- 
son v. Bldg. & Vendor Co., ete., 175 ; 
Robertson v. City and South London 
Railway Co., 374; Robins v. 
Goddard, 667; Rouse v. Dixon, 
590; Sabine v. Brind & Westbrook, 
175; Samuel v. Bateman, etc., 
233; Sanitary Block and Tile 
Pavement Co. v. Lee, 668 ; Sheldon, 
Bush, & Co. v. La Trobe & Weston, 
447; Skewbrooks v. Davidson & 
Millar, 263; Skinner v. Hunt, 590; 
Southwark Borough Council v. 
Furber, 262; Stenning v. Mitchell 
& Co., 560; Stockdale v. Ascher- 
berg, 204; Taylor v. Burrows, 174; 
Teignmouth istrict Council v. 
Slocum, 560; Tredway v. Machin, 
374; Tribunal of Appeal case, 315 ; 
Voss v. Fulham, ete., Property Co., 
294; Ward v. Harrison, 233; Ward 
v. Swain, 616; Whitley, etc., 
U. D.C. v. Mulholland, 147; Wood- 
ward (for White & Co.) v. L. C. C., 
315; Wrightson v. Southern, 560 
Legal position of an architect, 224 
Lewes, Professor V., on the atmos- 
here, 221 
Libel action by contractors, 448 
Light and air disputes, 118, 501, 
530, 643, 668 
Line v. Lynam, Beckett, & Lynam, 320 
Lishman, F., on sketching, 58 
Liverpool Cathedral, 283 
Livingstone v. Mayor, etc., of West- 
minster, 321 
Lock, Rev. J. B., on planning of 
collegiate buildings, 544 
Locomotion, developments of, 362 
Locomotion, Royal Commission on 
London, 87, 114, 143, 171, 201, 230, 
1255, 285, 315, 341, 371, 472, 494, 
527, 552, 641 
London County Council: (For minor 
matters, see pages 108, 137, 138, 
167, 192, 223, 251, 312, 337, 363 
466, 491, 522, 551, 660, 687) 
appointment, 337, 363; archi- 
tectural education, 660; Arte and 
Crafts School, 138; asylums, 108, 
252, 660; bridges, 108, 687 ; Build- 
fing Act Committee, 337; Building 
Acts Amendment, 660; buildings, 
general line of, 491; By-laws 
under Public Health Act, 193, 
197; cabinet-making, teacher of, 
660; Carr's Restaurant, 491; con- 
Aditions of building contract, 223, 
467; cornices, etc., inspection of, 
363; discharge of heated water 
into a sewer, 233; District Sur- 
veyors, 138, 491; Drury-lane 
Theatre, 137, 337 ; dwellings, model, 
252; factories, means of escape 
from, in case of fire, 192; Factory 
and Workshop Act, 192, 337, 522; 
fire, the City, 252; fire, the Paris, 
223; fire stations, 167, 252, 337; 
flooding of basements, 193; foot- 
ways, {delivery of barrels across, 
291; glass shelters, 660; Golder's 
Hill, 491; Goldsmiths’ Insti- 
tute, 660; Hainault Forest, 252; 
Hampstead Heath, 491 ; Holborn to 
Strand, 337, 363, 467 ; housing, 108, 
117, 138, 193, 252, 363, 466, 551; 
improvements, 108, 146, 192, 223, 
363, 522, 551, 661; main drainage, 
491; mansion at Avery Hill, 651; 
memorial tablet to Pitt, 167; 
motor car registration, 661; office 
accommodation, 167; Oxford or 
Regent circus ? 312; Paris fire, the, 
223; Piccadily widening, 108, 363, 
67; Rotherhithe Tunnel, 167; 
chool of Arts and Crafts, etc., 138 ; 
schools, etc., 660, 687; sewage, 
etc., 116, 167, 189; Shakespearian 
memorial, proposed, 193, 223; statue 
of King James II., 108; Stephenson’s 
engine, 312; telephonic com- 
munication with theatres, 108; 
tender, a question of, 252; tene- 
ments, houses adapted as, 667 ; 
theatres, 108, 137, 138, 251, 337, 
363, 491, 551; traction engines in 
streets, 224, 6551; tramways, 117, 
138, 251, 363, 467, 6551; under- 
ground rooms, St. Pancras, 147, 
396; Valuation Bill, the, 687; 
Woolwich Tunnel, 687 ; Works Com- 
mittee, 137, 363 
London County Council Drainage 
By-laws and the Institute of Archi- 
tects, 320, 374, 500 
L. C. C. v. Illuminated Advertisements 
Co., 560 


Mayor, eto., of Westminster, 660; [London Locomotion, Royal Com- 


mission on, 87, 114, 143, 171, 201, 
230, 255, 285, 315, 341, 371, 472, 
494, 527, 552, 641 
London Master Builders’ Association, 
109, 249 
London streets and traffic, 462, 548 
London & N.W.Ry. Co. v. Mayor, 
etc., of Westminster, 293 
Lovegrove, G. H., on photography, 58 
Lumley v. Faupel, 176 
Lynam, C., on a Saxon doorway, 338 


McGibbon, A., on Byzantine archi- 
tecture, 253 
MacGuire v. Andrews, 293 
Machines, coal-cutting, 493 
Mackie, C., on art, 195 
MeMurtrie, J., on Roman roads, 364 
Mahogany and other woods, 248 
Man, primitive, was he ambidextrous ? 
688 
Managers of Sewage Disposal Works 
Association, 222, 311, 659 
Manufacturer, the, in art, 195 
Market, Flower, Covent Garden, 282 
Marylebone electrical undertaking, 262 
Master Builders’ Associations and 
Federations : Barnsley, 204 ; Barrow, 
146; Bedford, 89; Belfast, 145; 
Bournemouth, 232; Brighton, 261; 
Bristol, 89, 116 ; Derby, 397 ; Dublin, 
117; Eastern Counties, 475; Harro- 
gate, 86; Hereford, 88; London, 
109, 249 ; Midland (Federation), 60 ; 
¿ North Staffordshire, 204; North- 
West Durham, 174; Norwich, 373; 
Nottingham, 261 ; Portsmouth, 204 ; 
Scottish (Federation), 500 ; Sheffield, 
397; South Wales (Federation), 
{643 ; South-Western (Federation), 
146 ; Weston-super-Mare, 203 ; York, 
146; Yorkshire, 232, 476 ; Yorkshire 
(Federation), 117, 146 


Metropolis Management Act, the, 
344, 560, 590 

Metropolitan: Asylums Board (sce 
‘ Asylums’); Electric Supply Co. 


v. Marylebone Borough Council, 262 
Middle Ages, workmen of the, 280 
Middleton, R. E., on control of water 

supply, 658 
Millard v. 

U. D.C., 262 
Mitchell-Withers, 

Wren, 253 
Monuments, ancient, etc., 

tion of, 387 
Moor Park, Rickmansworth, 578 
Morris, J. G., on planning of small 

houses, 195 
Mosaics, pictorial, 83 
Motors, internal combustion, 466 
Mott, B., on locomotion, 362 
Moulton, J. Fletcher, on invention, 133 
Munby, A. E., on science in an archi- 

tectural curriculum, 516 
Municipal: Officers’ Association, Mid- 

land, 291; rehousing, 365; works, 

Buxton, 577; works, Newcastle- 

on-Tyne, 521; works, Newport, 658 
Municipal and County Engineers, 

Association of: Buxton Meeting, 

577; Great Grimsby Meeting, 464 ; 

Newcastle-on-Tyne Meeting, 521; 

Newport Meeting, 658; York 

Meeting, 550 


Balby-with-Hexthorpe 


J. B., on Sir C. 


preserva- 


Neville, R., on garden cities, 105 
New River Co. v. Mayor, etc., 
Westminster, 560 
Nowcastle-on-Tyne: Meeting of Sur- 
veyors, 605; municipal works, 521 
Newport, municipal works, 658, 659 
Nichols, W. J., on Chislehurst caves 
and deneholes, 226 
Norfolk County Council v. Green, 293 
Norman & Burt v. Walder, 419 
Northampton Institute, the, 254 
Nuisance, an alleged, 175 
Nursey, P. F., on the Society of 
Engineers, 493 


of 


Parkes, Dr., on road‘sanitation, 196 

Paving charges, 176, 205, 262, 668 

Peach, C. S., on electricity bldgs., 359 

Penshurst, Archl. Assocn. visit to, 686 

Penzance, water supply works, 284 

Photography: elements of architec- 
tural, 364; sketching and, 58 

Piccadilly widening, 175 

Pick, 8. P., on Victoria Hospital, 
Belfast, 631 

Pite, Professor, on registration, 83, 
85, 195 

Planning of: Collegiate buildings, 544; 
small houses, 195 

Plaster decoration, 305 

Plenum ventilation, 629, 688 

Plumbers’ Conference, Master, 529 

Poplar v. Millwall Dock Co., 262 

Portugal, an architect’s holiday, 107 

Portuguese parallels to Clydeside dis-. 
coveries, 107 


Vill 


REPORTS, etc. (continued) :— 

Presidential addresses: Association of 
Managers of Sewage Disposal Works, 
311: British Association of Water- 
works Engineers, 657; Institute of 
Architects of Ireland, 16; Royal 
Institute of British Architects (to 
students), 130 

Press, London Association of Correctors 
of the, 338 


643, 667; Glasgow visit, 
municipal rehousing, 365; 
sanitation, 196 

Sanitation, road, 196 

Scaffold: defining a, 560; question 
as to a, 699 

Scaffolding, strength of, 225 

Schlich, Prof., on forestry, 278 

School: hygiene, 470; of Building, 
Brixton, L.C.C., 247 


road 


Prior, E. S., on statues of Wells, 434 Schools, 276, 306 


Public Health Act, cases under the, 
262, 293 
Pumping plant, air-lift, 685 


Quantity Surveyors’ Assocn., 249, 390 
Queen Elizabeth, the homes of, 140 


Railway surveys and designs, 638 
Ramuz & Rowe v. Herne Bay U.D.C., 
262 


Registration of architects, 16, 83, 
107, 195, 434, 489 
Reservoir embankments, concrete, 


ete., for, 657 

Reynolds v. Bldg. & Vendor Co., 175 

Richardson, J. W. M., on pumping 
plant, 685 

Richmond, Sir W., on: Building, 248 ; 
coal smoke, 334 

Rickmansworth, Moor Park, 578 

Riley, W. E., on municipal 
housing, 365 

Road sanitation, 196 

Roads: alleged extraordinary traffic 
on, 293; Roman, 364 

Roberson v. Bldg. & Vendor Co., 175 

Robertson v. City & South London 
Ry. Co., 374 

Robins v. Goddard, 667 

Roman: architecture in Scotland, 389 ; 
roads, 364 

Ross, T., on Roman architecture in 
Scotland, 389 

Rosyth, land purchases at, 281 

Rouse v. Dixon, 590 

Royal Academy lectures, 61, 76, 77, 
98, 129, 146 

Russell, T. H., on ventilation of 

» chemical laboratories, 139 


re- 


Sabine v. Brind & Westbrook, 175 
Samuel v. Bateman, etc., 233 
Sanctuaries, Durham, etc., 579 
Sanitary : Assurance Association, 203 ; 
Block and Tile Co. v. Lee, 668 
Sanitary Engincers, Institute of, 280, 
475, 487 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, 169 
Sanitary Instituto: annual dinner, 
492; Cardiff meeting, 470; congress, 
173; examinations, 203, 446, 552, 


Subjects of Letters. 
Abbey of St. Victor, Paris, 35 
Acton Public Offices, etc., 35, 63 
Arbitration, Institute of Architects 
and, 284 
Architects, registration of, 440, 470, 
495, 525 
Architectural Association, the, 314, 341 
Architecture, how to judge, 341 
Australia, Patents in, 341 
Awards, R. I. B. A., 87 


Barnet Isolation Hospital, 370, 440 

Bridge, Southwark, 341 

Brighton and Hove Hospital 
Women competition, 17 

Builders’ clerks, country, 612 

Building: By-laws Reform Associa- 
tion, 314; Rules for schools, 140; 
Trade and Easter holidays, 35, 63; 
What is a, 63, 87 

Buildings, fire risk in, 87 


for 


Canal, the firat ship, in England, 113 

Church: Conway, 471; Orpington, 440 

Competition: Acton offices, 35, 63; 
Barnet Isolation Hospital, 370, 440; 
Brighton and Hove Hospital for 
Women, 17; Durban Town Hall, 17; 
Erdington Free Library, 285; Tor- 
quay Public Library, 287 

Conway Church, 471 


Dancing hall, floor for, 526 

Door frames, fixing, 170 

Ducal palace, Venice, paintings at, 35 
Durban Town Hall competition, 17 


Easter holidays and bldg. trade, 35, 63 
Employers, liability of, 35 

England, the first ship canal in, 113 
Erdington Free Library, 285 


Factories, fire risks in, 341 


Science, value of, in an architectural 
curriculum, 516 

Scoble, H. T., on industrial decentra- 
lisation, 60 

Scotland, Roman architecture in, 389 

Scott, A., on combined drainage, 487 

Scott, G. Gilbert, on Liverpool 
Cathedral, 283 

Scott, P. G., on railway surveys, 638 

Scottish architecture, 338 

Scott-Moncrieff, W. D., on the sewage 
problem, 311 

Seth-Smith, W. H., on registration 
of architects, 195 

Sewage disposal, 189, 411, 550 

Sewage Disposal Works, Association 
of Managers of, 222, 311, 659 

Sewage: problem, 311; sludge, 222; 
treatment of, by bacteria, 230 

Sewer or drain, 344 

Sewers, ventilation of, 466 

Shakespeare’s London, a ramble in, 462 

Sheffield: Art Crafts Guild, 320; 
cutlery, 469 

Sheldon, Bush, & Co. v. La Trobe & 
Weston, 447 

Shenton, H. C., on sewage disposal, 411 

Shepway Cross, 469 

Shewbrooks v. Davidson & Millar, 263 

Simpson, J. W., on schools, 276, 306 

Simpson, Prof., on architectural deve- 
lopments during XIXth century, 310 

Sketching and photography, 58 

Skill, E. C., on architectural photo- 
graphy, 364 

Skinner v. Hunt, 590 , 

Smith, Prof. Elsey, on Canterbury 
Cathedral, 333 

Smoke, Coal, Abatement Society, 334 

Southwark Borough Cncl. v. Furber, 262 

Stannus, Hugh, on Egyptian archi- 
tecture, 57 

Stanton, T. E., on resistance of surfaces 
to air, 17 

Statues of Wells, the, 434 

Stenning v. Mitchell & Co., 560 

Stockdale v. Ascherberg, 204 

Stone, building a church at, 320 

Storm floodings, 117 

Streets and tratfic, London, 462, 548 

Sub-soil of a road at Poplar, 262 
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493 ; | Surveyor, action by a, 644 


Surveyor’s action for fees, 447 
Surveyors’ Institution: ancient lights, 
606 ; annual meeting, 606; British 


timber and its uses, 218, 246, 
335; conversazione, 698; ex- 
amination results, 107, 491; 


garden cities, 106, 166; industrial 


decentralisation and housing, 59 
land purchases at Rosyth for 
naval base, 281; London streets 


and street traffic, 438, 462, 548; 
meeting of junior members, 522; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne meeting, 605; 
new Hon. Secretary, 59 

Surveys and designs, railway, 638 


Tanner, H., on interior woodwork, 140 

Taylor v. Burrows, 174 

Teignmouth District Cnel.v. Slocum, 560 

Tenants’ liability, 204 

Testimonial to Professor Simpson, 283 

Thames Tunnel, the, 344 

Theatre: Drury-lane, 337 ; safety, 251 

Thoms, P. H., on Scottish archi- 
tecture, 338 

Thresh, J. C., on pure water, 658 

Tiffany, F., on mahogany, etc., 248 

Timber, British, and its uses, 246, 335 

Townsend, Harrison, on pictorial 
mosaics, 83 

Trade union dispute, 293 

Tramways, Neweastlo-on-Tyne, 521 

Treasure trove, votive offerings and, 
579 

Tredway v. Machin, 374 

Trespass, legal action for, 616 

Tribunal of Appeal cases, 315 

Trotman, G., on Gloucester, 247 


United Kingdom and forestry, 278 


Ventilation of: chemical laboratories, 

-R 139 ; sewers, 466 

Ventilation, plenum, 629, 688 

Visit: Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation, to Dunfermline, 525 


Visits, Architectural Association : 
Belgrave Hospital and Bishop's 
House, Kennington, 334; Church 


of Holy Trinity and College of 
Science, South Kensington, 225; 
Colchester, 660; Moor Park, Rick- 
mansworth, 547, 578; Penshurst, 
686; Royal Friendly Societies’ 
Buildings, Finsbury, 105; Savoy 
Hotel and Covent Garden flower 
market, 282; two houses in the 
West-end, 166 

Visits, Junior Institution of Engineers: 
Board School, Hackney, 403; 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fellowship, the, and the Institute of 
Architecta, 370 

Fire risks in . 87 

Fixing door frames. 170 

Floor for dancing hall, 526 


Garden city, the, 140 


Healing, a city tower of, 663 

Health Acts, the Public, 228 

Holidays, Easter, and bldg. trade, 35 

Hospital: Barnet Isolation, 370, 440; 
Brighton and Hove, 17; St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, 471 


Inscription, an old London, 370 

Institute of Architects and: Arbitra- 
tion, 284; Fellowship, 370 

Institute of Architects: Council elec- 
tion, 495, 525; Prize awards, 87 


Liability of employers, 35 

Library competition: Erdington, 285; 
Torquay, 287 

London: Old, an inscription, 370; 
Wooden buildings in, 287 

London's levels, 526 


Manchester, old buildings near, 495 
Narborough, water supply of, 63 
Orpington Church, 440 


Paintings at Ducal Palace, Venice, 35 
Paris, Abbey of St. Victor, 35 
Patents in Australia, 341 

Paving, strect, delay in completing, 63 
Plenum ventilation, discussion on, 663 
Puolic Health Acts, the, 228 


Quantity surveyors and the Surveyors’ 
Institution, 253 á 


Registration of architectes, 440, 470, 
495, 525 

Reservoir, proposed, on Thames, 395 

Roofing, Ruberoid, 87 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 471 

Schools, building rules for, 140 

Sculpture, how to popularise, 141 

Shakespeare’s friends, 555 

Ship canal, the first, in England, 113 

Southwark bridge, 341 

Street paving, delay in completing, 63 

Street, unlawfully commencing a, 692 

Surveyors’ Institution and quantity 
surveyors, 


Thames, proposed reservoir on the, 395 

Torquay Library competition, 287 

Tower of Healing, a city, 663 

Town Hall competition: Acton, 35, 63; 
Durban, 17 


Venice, paintings at Ducal Palace, 35 
Ventilation, Plenum, discussion on, 


Waltham Abbey tower restoration, 229 
Water supply of Narborough, 63 
Witham Parish Church, 87 

Wooden buildings in London, 287 


Writers of Letters, 
Adkins, J. S., Orpington Church, 440 
Appelbee, H. R., Brighton and Hove 
Hospital for Women competition, 17 
Assiter, H. G., quantity surveyors and 
the Surveyors’ Institution, 253 


Bacon, P., Witham Parish Church, 87 
Bedford, F. W., Acton offices, &c., 
competition, 35 
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frozen meat stores, I 227 ; & G. N., 

Piccadilly, and Brompton Railway 
Works, 552; motor car works, Acton 
Vale, 688 

Voss v. Fulham Property Co., 294 

Votive offerings and treasure trove, 
579 


Walford, Dr., on school hygiene, 470 

Ward v. Harrison, 233 

Ward v. Swain, 616 

Water Board, Metropolitan, 552 

Water: closets, 280; ‘ pure,’ 
‘pollution,’ 658 

Water supply: administration, ete., 
658; Penzance, 284 

Waterhouse, P. L., on practice in thic 
colonies, 335 

Waterworks Engincers, British Associa- 
tion of, 657, 685 

Watson, W. C., on a holiday in Portu- 
gal, 107 

Watts, W., on concrete, etc., 
reservoir embankments, 657 

Waverley Abbey, 314 

Webb, Aston, address to students, 130 

Wells, the statues of, 434 

West Bromwich, Mayor, etc., of, o. 
Owen, 205 

Westminster City Council, 143, 201, 
255, 315, 472, 528, 580, 695 

White, W. H., on corner houses, 219 

Whitley U. D.C. v. Mulholland, 147 

Wigfull. J. R., on Worksop and 
neighbourhood, 313 

Williams, H., on producer gas power 
for factories, etc., 169 

Williams, W. C., on legal position of 
an architect, 224 . 

Wimbledon Bldg. Estate dispute, 532 

Wood, A. J., on Newport Borough 
Asylum, 659 

Wood-paving litigation, 321 

Woods, mahogany and fancy, 248 

Woodward v. L.C.C., 315 

Woodwork, interior, of England, 140 

Workmen of the Middle Ages, 280 

Workmen’s Compensation cases, 90 
419, 420, 447, 560, 590 

Worksop and neighbourhood, 313 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 253 

Wrightson v. Southern, 560 

Wyatt, H. G., on: municipal works o 
Gt. Grimsby, 466; ventilation o 
sewers, 465 


and 


for 


Yool, W. G., on cement, 373 

York, sewage disposal, 550 

Yorkshire, geology structure of, 686 

Young, A. W., on design of a dr: 
dock, 525 


Berry, W. H. Atkin, statutory quali 
cation and the R. I. B. A., 525 

Blackwell and Co., R., Ruberoid roo 
ing, 87 

Braby and Macdonald, Institute . 
Architects and arbitration, 284 

Brickwood, R., Easter holidays, 63 


Cale, G. H. V., and G. McMichar 
Erdington Library competition, 28 

Corbett, A. E., old buildings near Ma 
chester, 495 

Crace, J. D., liability of employers, 


Ebbutt, P. G., factory fire risks, 341 


Gee, A. E., Easter holidays, 35 
Gething, T. T., how to popular 
sculpture, 141 


Harris, E. Swinfen, ‘How to judg 

ee ae 
ayward, C. F., intings at Du. 
Palace, Venice, 35 a 

Heathman and Co., J. H.: Uniawfu 
commencing a new street, 692; WI 
is a building? 63 

Hems, H., the first ship canal 
England, 113 

Henman, W., and T. Cooper, plem 
ventilation, 663 

Hopkins, W. B., Torquay Library.? 

Hovard, E., an old London inscripti 
3 

Howard, E. P., Barnet. Isolat ion H 
pital competition, 370, 440 

Hughes, H., Conway Church, 471 

Hunt, W. G., Acton Town Hall, 63 


Locke, W. J., Institute of A i 
ae arbitration, 284 ee 
ovegrove, H.: The Archite 
Association, 314; What ig de See 

ing? 87 
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CORRESPONDENCE (continued) 
Mallows, C. E., Acton Public Offices, 
etc., competition, 35 


Nicholson, G. M., the garden city, 140 


Pite, Beresford, the R. I. B. A. council 
election, 495 


Abbey Church: Culross, 342; Waltham, 
374; Wymondham, 65 

Academicians, new, 111 

Accident, a fatal, 204 

Accidents, building, 88, 419, 500 

Advertisements: isfigurement by, 
589, 643; regulations, New Zealand, 
344 


Almshouses: Whirlow Bridge, Shef- 
field, 529; Yardley, 557 
Appointments, 147, 165, 231, 260, 263, 
290, 319, 373, 418, 419, 474, 499, 529, 
587, 667 
Arbitration, 41, 222, 499 
Architectural: appointments (see ‘A 
pointments’); exhibition, Leeds, 475 
Architecture: Liverpool Chair of, 231; 
Liverpool School of, 541 
Art gallery and museum, Bristol, 614 
Asfordby Parish Church, 500 
Asphalte mines in Columbia, 174 
Assembly buildings, Belfast, 474 
Assessment, a question of, 419 
Asylum: Bangour, Edinburgh, 614; 
Č Hatch, 320; Narborough, 
318; Storthes Hall, 


Baltimore timber trade, 547 

Banks: Dundee, 318; London, 473; 
Middlewich, 115; Sheffield, 396; 
Wooler, 528; York, 318 

Bars, window, patent removable, 608 

Baths: Camberwell, 666; Derby, 498; 
Garston, 418; Kilburn, 290; Leeds, 
587; Liverpool, 245, 558; London, 
698: Old Trafford, Manchester, 558; 
Ripon, 117; Sheffield, 395 

Beams, broad flange, 589 

Belfast, Carrick House, 558 

Birkdale Improvement Bill, 418 

Blue and white prints, 291 

Board of Education, architect to, 260 

Bridges: Ayr, 55; London, 374, 475; 
Rochdale, 203; Stakeford, 587 

Brighton: overcrowding, 445; 
defences, 40 

Bristol: grammar school memorial, 
147; museum and art gallery, 614 

British Fire Prevention Committee, 


sea 


Brough, Roman town of, 616 

Brush, a reservoir colouring, 204 

Buccleuch House, Richmond, 615 

Building: accidents, 88, 419, 500; by- 
laws, Cardiff, 320; materials, Egypt, 
20; plans, Prestwich, 145; trades 
exhibition, Sheffield, 418 

Building in: Aberdeen, 39; Belfast, 
40; Birmingham, 40; Dundee, 19; 
Edinburgh, 19; Glasgow, 39; 
Grimsby, 65; Leeds, 19; Leith, 40; 
London, 615; Liverpool, 318; Man- 
chester, 19, 40; Mexico, 174; New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 39; Nottingham, 40; 
Oldham, 39; Sheffield, 20; Sunder- 
land, 65; York, 39 

Building trade and strikes, 559, 590 

Burne-Jones exhibition, a, 415 

By-laws, Government bldgs., etc., 419 


Café, Halifax, 498 ; 
capes Hill Court, Kensington, 115, 
1 


Canal, Manchester ship, 204 

Canal and dock works, 40 

Cape Colony: English v. American fur- 
niture in, 66; imports, 232, 559 

‘Capital and labour: Aberdeen, 397; 
Barrow, 397; Brighouse, 397; Car- 
diff, 147; Dundee, 529; Edinburgh 
and Leith, 446; Employment in 
building trades, 90, 233, 344, 446, 
699; Leicester, 419; Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 174; Southport, 204, 262; 
Tamworth, 419; Teesside, 174, 419, 
500, 529; Tyne, 476; Walsall, 520 

Cardiff building by-laws, 320 

Castle, Durham, 559 

Cathedral: Dunblane, 528; Ferns, 641; 
Hereford, 372; Leeds, 497; Liver- 
pool, 39, 344; Truro, 144 

Cement: imports and exports of, 67; 
Istrian, 343; kilns, drying coal for, 
41; Portland, in Canada, 41; trade, 
German, 614 

Cement and brickworks, Royston, 615 

Chapel: Little Wild-street, London, 
384; the Pyx, London, 260 

Chapter-house, Liverpool Cathedral, 344 


Shallcross, T. M., the Public Health 
A 228 


Read, R. A., Building By-laws Reform | Simpson, J. W., 5 qualifica- 


Scott, W. Gillbee, registration of | Spiers, R. Phenè: Abbey of St. 


architects, 470, 525 


Saxon, a city tower of heal- 
ing, 663 
South, A., risk of fire in pulleys. 87 
ictor, 
Paris, 35; R. I. B. A. awards, 87 


GENERAL. 


Church building news: Accrington, 
172; Alloa, 613; Asfordby, 500; 
Astley, 615; Auchterarder, 586; 
Aughnacloy, 259; Balsall th, 
Birmingham, 696; Banbury, 473; 
Bassaleg, 260; Beamish, 642; Bel- 
fast, 172, 260, 443, 557; Ben Rhyd- 
ding, 144; Benton, 642; Bethnal 
Green, 396; Birchgrove, Whit- 


church, 115; Birmingham, 115, 642; 
Bishopston, Bristol, 696; Blackhall, 
642; Blackpool, 696; Bradford, 343; 
Breadsall, 613; Brighouse, 417, 528; 
Brighton, 528; Bristol, 202, 231; 
Brixham, 613; Burnley, 557; Buxton, 
231; Cambridge, 172; Castletown, 
201; Catford, 115; Chesterton, old, 
528; Chirk, 39; Clydach, 115; Cock- 
ington, Torquay, 144; Combe Mar- 
tin, 138; Cotton, 88; Cromer, 642; 
Culross, 342; Dalton-in-Furness, 88; 
Darlington, 586; Davyhulme, 665; 
Denby Dale, 665; Derby, 372, 473; 
Dereham, 556 ; Dovercourt, ; 
Drumcondra, 642; Dunblane, 528; 
Eagle, 613; Eastleigh, 443; Edg- 
baston, Birmingham, 372; Fair- 
haven, near Manchester, 289, 318; 
Ferns, 641; Finedon, 417; Fresh- 
field, 443; Gateshead, 408; Glena- 
maddy, 342; Gortlettera, 498; 
Grimethorpe, 318, 342; Grindleford, 
417; Halifax, 613; Hampsthwaite, 
417; Hartlepool, west, 115; Has- 
well, 528; Hendy, 172; Hereford, 
372; Hexham, 203 ; Highweek, 417; 
Holywell, 66; Hove, 642; Hucknall, 
555; Hucknall Torkard, 65; 
dersfield, 528; Hull, 556; Ilford, 
Little, 342; Iddesleigh, 696; Ilkeston, 
556; Inchinnan, 642; Islington, 528; 
Jesmond, 342; Kidderminster, 202; 
Kilbarchan, 528; Kimberworth, 586; 
Kingston, 19; Kinsley, 613; Kirrie- 
muir, 443; Knowle, Bristol, 642, 696; 
Landore, 172; Leatherhead, 342; 
Leeds, 497; Limerick, 556; Lincoln, 
417; Liverpool, 473, 586, 613, 696; 
Llane d, 696; London, 342, 384, 
79, 696; Londonderry, 473; 
Lostock Hall, near Preston, 202; 
Loudwater, 556; Loughborough, 417, 
557; Lowestoft, 144, 696; Malvern 
Links, 556; Marwood, 586; Merry- 
meet, 557; Mexborough, 339; Milton 
Abbas, 67; Moldgreen, 556; Muswell 
Hill, 473; Newcastle, 414, 586; 
Northampton, 696; Norwich, 
443, 696; Okehampton, 318; 
Trafford, 473; Oldbury, 417; 
castle, 556; Pemberton, 289; 
mouth, 417; Port Sunlight, 
Preston, 696; Radcliffe 
Radyr, 417; Raynes Park, 
Rogiet, 19 ; Runcorn, 586 ; 
Cleer, 64; 144; 
Saltley, Birmingham, 528; Seaton 
Delaval, 417, 556; Seven Kings, 665; 
Sevenoaks, 318; Shepherd’s Bush, 
443; Shirebrook, 528, 556; Shore- 
ham, 696: Sinnington, 289; Skel- 
an 498; Skewen, 115; Small 
Heath, 665; Sneinton, 698; South 
Shields, 586, 613, 642 ; Southport, 473 ; 
Stirling, 613; Stockton, 473; Strat- 
ford-on-Slaney, 528; Summertown, 
Tooting, 553; Sunderland, 172, 443, 
473; Sutton-in-Ashfield, 613; Swan- 
age, 202; Swannington, 498; Swan- 
sea, 144; Swindon, 556; Sydling St. 
Nicholas, 443; Taffs Well, 231; 
Terenure, 498; 144; 
Thurlestone, 556; ton, 500; 
Tunbridge Wells 613; Ulverston, 
372; Ushworth Colliery, 557; Vick- 
erstown, Barrow-in-Furness, 443; 
Walberton, 692; Wallsend, 556; 
Wavertree, Liverpool, 557; Wednes- 
bury, 557; West Derby, 417; Whit- 


ley Bay, 342, 696; Whittington 
Moor, 289, 443: Wimborne, 172; 
Winfarthing, 642; Woking, 556; 


Woodford, 556; Worcester, 556, 665; 
Worsley Mesnes, 443; Wymondham, 
65; Yarmouth, 342 
Church building, York Diocese, 419 
Churches, Cripplegate and Clerken- 
well, 203 


City: demolition of bldgs. in the, 374; 
of London Lying-in Hospital, 41 

Cleaning, patent Spring, 320 

Cliff automatic fire-hose reel, 607 

Clifford’s Tower, Yorkshire, 397 

Clock, church, Carmarthen, 418 

Closeburn Red Freestone, 589 

Club: Bangor, 614; Crail, 614; Shef- 
field, 444, Tunstall, 64 

Coal, drying, for cement kilns, 41 

College: Freshfield, 443; Ware, 289 

College of Science: Dublin, 474; Dur- 
ham, Newcastle, 499, 528 

Colonies, labour market in the, 41, 445 

Colour printing and mechanical en- 
graving, 67 

Compensation case, 116 

Competitions: Baths, Clapham, 525, 
639; baths, Selly Oak, 458; bridge, 
Aylesford, 341, 470; church, Halifax, 
611; church, New Somerby, 611; 
church, Stockton-on-Tees, 583; 
church house, Wesleyan, London, 
495; church and schools, Leeds, 341; 
college, Methodist, Manchester, 285; 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 555; Exchange, cot- 
ton, Live l, 285; infirmary, Man- 
chester, 285; King’s College Hospi- 
tal, 391; libraries, Eccleston and 
Sutton, 555; library, Clitheroe, 285; 
library, Herne Hill, 228; library, 
Hutchesontown, 415; library and 
Offices, Ilkley, 495; library, Stam- 
ford, 470; Abry: Wakefield, 415, 
438; market, cattle, Wakefield, 199; 
memorial, Eton, 199; memorial, 
Halifax soldiers’, 439, 639; munici- 
pal buildings, Torquay, 470, 495; 
police station, Windsor, 199; public 
buildings, Tipton, 438: sanatorium, 
Barrasford, 639; school, Kingston- 
on-Thames, 692; school, Kirkcaldy, 
257; school, grammar, Newcastle, 
113, 662; school, Queen Victoria 
memorial, Scotland, 204. 391: 
schools, Manley Park, 60 
schools, Wallsend, 341; statue, 
Cowen Memorial, Neweastle-on- 
Tyne, 368; Stock Exchange, Man- 
chester, 228, 583; town hall, Inver- 
ness, 170: town hall, Lambeth, 639; 
town hall, Sunderland, 113, 170; 
town hall and library, Birkdale, 368; 
Wesleyan central mission, Sheffield, 
639; workhouse, Wakefield, 199 

Concrete steel bridges, Rochdale, 203 

Consistory Court of London, 203, 232 

Contract form for sub-contractors, 243 

Coping: fatal fall from a, 500; stone, 
fall of a, 88 

Corporation of London Bill, 475 

Crematorium, Leeds, 173 

Crusher dust, mortar, strength of, 442 


Dangerous buildings, Manchester, 446 

Demolition of buildings in the city, 374 

Destructor: refuse, Felling, 116, 666; 
Woverhampton, 499 

Devonshire marbles, 145 

Dock, Rotherhithe, 559 

Dock and canal works, 40 

Door-knob attachment, 418 

Doris memorial, Devonport, 261 

Drains, air-inlet for, 614 

Drawing pencils, 291 

Drying coal for cement kilns, 41 

Dublin, Art Industries Exhibition, 261 

Durham: castle, 559; College of 
Science, 499, 528 

Dwellings, municipal (see Housing) 

East-end Dwellings Co., 203 

Edinburgh etreet lighting, 389 

Education, architect to Board of, 260 

Egypt, building materials, 20 

Ee ypbian trade, 261 

Elbe, proposed tunnel under the, 614 

Electric: furnace, use of the, 66; 
light, Carnarvon, 529; light, 
Leicester, 20; light, Tunstall, 173 

Electrical Standardising Institution, 67 

Employment in building trades, 90, 
233, 344, 446, 699 

Engineering: bureau, Midland, Derby, 
588; standards committee, 88 

Bopien v. American furniture ın Cape 

lony, 66 

Engraving, mechanical, 
printing, 

Examinations: Electrical Standardis- 
ing Institution, 67; in eanit 
science, 19; Institute of Sanitary 


and colour 


Thompson, W. P. & Co., patents in 
Australia, 341 


Van der Pant, H. S. E., delay in com- 
pleting street paving, 66 


Walker, J. D., water supply of Nar- 
borough, 63 

Wimperis, E., registration of archi- 
tects, 440 


Engineers, 475; Plumbers’, King’s 
College, 475; Sanitary Institute, 203, 
552, 643, 667 

Exhibition: Bradford, 88; building 
trades, Sheffield, 418, 446; Burue- 
Jones, 415; Dublin, 261; Larl's 
Court. 446; Leeds, 475; St. Louis, 174 

Explanation, an important, 39 


Fables for children as to dangers of 
laying with fire, 525 

Fibre tiles, 615 - 

Fire: City, 291, 319: hose reel, Cliff 
automatic, 607 ; playing with, 525 

Fire Prevention Committee, British, 
500, 525, 612 

Fire station: Bootle, 444; Eton, 350 

Fires: destructive, 42; in London, 419 

5 broad, beams, 589 

Floodings, storm, 117 

Floor, the Secura, 699 

Floors, frazzi, 203 

Foreign: Australia, 698; Austria, 66, 
116, 145, 173, 203, 232, 291, 543, 313, 
445, 588, 698; Canada, 41; Cupe 
Colony, 66, 232, 559; Denmark, 643; 
Egypt, 20; France, 40, 66, 116, 145, 
173, 203, 232, 290, 319, 373, 396, 418, 
445, 474, 588, 643; Germany, 56, 116, 
145, 173, 203, 232, 290, 343, 373, 445, 
588, 589, 614, 615, 698; Grecce, 615; 
Istria, 343; Italy, 588; Java, 615; 
Mexico, 174; ew Zealand, 344; 
Poland and Lithuania, 614; Rio de 
Janciro, 588; Roumania, 643; Russia, 
397; Siam, 588; Singapore, 173; 
Switzerland, 116, 145, 173, 343, 445, 
588, 698; United States, 66, 587, 643, 
698: Uruguay, 40 

Fountain: Brockwell Park, 558; Fel- 
ling, 659 

Frazzi floors, 203 

Freestone, Closeburn Red, 589 

French stone exports, 698 

Furnace, use of the electric, 66 

Furniture, English r. American, in 
Cape Colony, 66 


Gaiety Theatre, London, 499 

Garages and motor-cars, 587 

Geological excursions, 397 

German cement trade, 614 

Germany: Housing and building 
leases, 615; labour market, 589 

Glasgow: Sanitary state of, 698; street 
lighting, 312 

Glass industry, Japanese, 5 

Good Friday week, 343 

Government buildings and by-laws, 419 

Greek marble trade, 615 


Halls, new Council, 143 
lls, various: Accrington, 665; 
Althorpe, 444; Arbroath, 318; Bvd- 
ford, 88; Belfast, 474; Bradford, 343, 
444; Brighouse, 396, 444; Brouph- 
shane, 518; Burnhill, near Patshuii, 
145; Cambois, 444; „Darvel, 319; 
Dublin, 444; Edinburgh, 143; Glas- 
gow, 19, 231; Hereford, 666; Kings- 
ton, 19; Leeds, 558: Liverpool, 586; 
Llandegfan, 444. Monkstown, 666; 
Preston, 576; Prudhoe, 642; Shef- 
field, 318; Wallsend, 499; Wyke, 343; 
Yarmouth, 342 

Harbour works, Weymouth, 66 

Harefield lime and whiting works, 643 

Hoardings, advertisement, 643 

Homes, various: Bury St. Edmunds, 
29; Clayton Workhouse, 289; 
Dublin, 529; Filey, 666; IIeather- 
side, 697; Lambeth, 375; Langho, 
498; Liverpool, 666: London, 251; 
New Maldon, 66; Nottingham, 20, 
558; Sheffield, 666; Southport, 558; 
Swansea, 342; Troon, 558: York, 372 

Homes, two, of Wm. Wilberforce, 529 

Hospitals: Birmingham, 557; Bury, 
558. 580; Chiswick, 498; Conis- 
borough, 260, 342; Coventry and 
Warwickshire, 290; Frimley, 65; 
Hampton, 395; Ilkley, 417; Liver- 

ol, 342, 666; London, 20, 41, 3:3, 

75, 529; Manchester, 587; Mex- 
borough, 499; Moor Croft, near 
Bilston, 203; Northampton, 666; 
Rothwell, 666; Stranraer, 202; Tun- 
bridge Wells, 260; Wharfedale, 666; 
Woodhouse and Kiveton Park, Shef- 
field, 557; York, 372 

Hotels: Croyde, Barnstaple, 202; 
Dublin, 557; London, 497, 520, 608, 
Perth, 666 
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GENERAL (continued): 

House building, Liverpool, 318 

House-moving feat, 

Housing: Belfast, 558; Chiswick, 624; 
Exeter, 529; Germany, 615: Helens. 
burgh, 614; Kingstown, Dublin, 20; 


Liverpool, 559, 667; London, 117, 
319, 373, 642; Manchester, 500; 
Pl outh, 145; Salford, 67; Shef- 


field, 559, 614; Swansea, 116 
Hydro., Cliftonville, Margate, 522 


Illumination, a fine piece of, 116 

Improvements, public: Aberdeen, 343; 
Birkdale, 418; Dublin, 444; Liver. 
pool, 174; London, 443; Ripon, 117 

Infirmary: Bury Workhouse, Lancs, 
39; Tondon, 418; Newcaatle-on- 
Tyne, 444; Shoreham, 318; Swan- 
sea, 88 

Inn, Morpeth, 474 

Institute : Grimsby, 289; Leeds, 144; 
New Cross, 344; Newport, Mon., 
144; Stourbridge, 289; Waterside, 


Ayr, 558. 
Italian Exhibition, Earl’s Court, 446 


Japanese glass industry, 5 
Java teak, 615 


King’s College Hospital, 20, 313 


Labour in the Colonies, 445 

Labour market: In Germany, 585; in 
the Colonies, 41 

Lamps and signs in the City, 419 

Land Registry, 144 

Laundry, Co-operative, Bradford, 474 

Law Society's new buildings. 373 

Leeds, Catholic cathedral, 497 

Leeds Institute, 225 

Liberian timber, 529 

Library : Barnet, 614: Brierley Hill, 
202 ; Brockley, 199; Chelmsford, 
474; Cirencester, 144; Clitheroe, 666; 
Edinburgh, 143: Goole, 396, 444; 
Great Crosby, 587: Hammersmitn, 
587: Kettering, 614; Leeds, 144; 
Sheffield, 395; Stirling, 170; Tedding- 
ton, 66; "Willesden, 587 

Lifts for tube railways, 174 

Lighthouse, Dungeness, 418 

Lighting: Edinburgh street, 389; 
Glasgow street, 312 

Lime and whiting works, Harefield, 643 

Liverpool: artisans’ dwellings, 559; 
Cathedral, 39: Chair of Architecture, 
231; School of Architecture, 541 

Locomotive, the Invicta,’ 344 

Lodging house for women, Southamp- 
ton, 203 

London: Bridge, 374: fires in, 419, 291, 
319; University, 117; water com- 
panies and arbitration, 222 


Manchester: Art Gallery. 20; dan- 
gerous buildings, 446: Ship Canal, 
204: soldiers’ memorial, 232 

Marble: ‘Mycenmwan,’ 67; trade, 
Greek, 

Marbles, Devonshire, 145 

Market: Gainsborough, 173; Newton 
Abbot, 145 

Market area, Shadwell, 139 

Memorial fountain, Felling, 659 

Memorials, various: Alloa. 446; Bed- 
ford, 667: Beeston. 232: Birkenhead, 
173; Bradford. $59: Bristol, 147; 
Cheltenham, 231, 419; Devonport, 
261; Dublin, 522: Earley, 529; Elv, 
419: Exeter. 344: Glasgow, 386; 
Hampshire, 343: Harwich. 667: Hex- 
ham, 286: Ipswich, 643: Jarrow, 
147: Lichfield Cathedral, 457: Liver- 
pool, 204, 374: London (St. Paul's). 
117; Manchester, 232: Nottingham, 
667; Peterborough. 607; Rochdale, 


115; Rochester, 116: Sonthwark, 
174: Tonbridge, 446; Wick, 41; 
York, 261 


Midland Engincering Bureau, Derby, 
588 


Militarv School, Duke of York’s, 261 
Mills: Sheffield, 666; Victoria Dock, 65 
Mission hall, Southwark. 290 

Mortar, strength of crusher-dust, 442 


Mortuary, Richmond, Surrey, 444 
Motor: cars, garages and, 587; train, 

new, 67; works, Guildford, 499 
Municipal and County Club, 174 
Municipal buildings, South Shields, 65 
Museum, Philippines Commercial, 699 
Mycenæan marble, 67 


New York Rapid Transit Subway, 66 
Nottingham: Midland Railway sta- 
tion, 65; Shire Hall, 474 


Obituary: Alexander, W., 613; Bevan, 
J., 259; Birch, G. H., 528, 555; 
Brooker, J. W., 665 ; Brown, Nor- 
man, 538; Chapman, R. J., 613; 
Clomence, 8. ae aes ‘J. D., 
259 ; Cooper, Corroyer, M., 
143: Cox, T., 516 Bra. Drury, H 
39, 67; Ellin, R., 202; Emanuel, B., 
202; Foster, W., 64; ' Gérôme, Jean 


L., k Gordon-Smith, P., 

Kell ; 641; Kerr, A., 473; Law, 
E., 8857 McIntosh, J. T 665 Mar- 
grave, F., 586; M : J., 417; 
Murray, A. S., 289; Newman, F., 
417; nn, B. H., 342; Oliver, E. J., 
528: Pain. W., 17; Pethick, J., 395; 
Pugin, P. P., 316; Quartermain, 
H. G., 316: Royle, W. A., 641: Snell, 


H. Saxon, 64, 291: Steggall, W., 39: 


Stevenson. D. W., 342; Thackray, 
G., 528; Tucker, E. P., 417 Twist, 
J. W., 289 

Offices: Derby, 318; Leicester, 418; 
London, 5805 Norwich, 173; West- 
minster, 587 
Offices, public: Galashiels, 666; Ham- 


mersmith, 290; Lambeth, 373; 
Leicester, 115; Meersbrook, Shef- 
field, 678 


Open spaces, London, 446 
Orphanage, Brixham, 613 
Oxford, ‘Old,’ and its worthies, 344 


Parkes Museum, 173 

Patent Office Enlargement, 699 

Patents, 20, 42, 68, 118, 147, 176, 205, 
233, 263, 294, 321, 344, 374, 397, 420, 
448, 476, 503, 533, 561, 591, 616, 644, 
669. 700 

Pavilion: Ayr, 444; Bridlington, 587; 
Bulwell Forest, 555 ; St. Anne’s, 417 

Peabody Donation Fund, 261 

Pencils, drawing, 291 

Philippines Commercial Museum, 699 

Pier: St. Anne's-on-the-Sea, 417; 
Weston-super-Mare, 667 

Plans, building. Prestwich, 145 

Plumbers advanced instruction, 418 

Plumbers and public health, 261 

Plumbers’: examination, King’s Col- 
lege, 475; registration, 397; work 
and water administration, 173 

Poland and Lithuania, 614 

Police bld s.: Ashton 666; Birming- 
ham, 498; Leeds, 144: Newport, 88; 
Sunderland, 474; Westminster, 144 

Pollock’s patent door furniture, 418 

ap A u South-Western, 498, 529, 

Pompeii by night, 261 

Post Office : Ilkeston, 373; Llandudno, 
614; Norwich, 343 

Poste, street, in London, 559 

‘Potter’ Dwellings, Limehouse, 319 

Premises, business: Aberdeen. 666 ; 
Belfast, 64, 115, 231, 642: Bristol, 
64; Derby, 260; Dublin, 499; Edin- 
burgh, 555; Glasgow, 444: Leeds. 
289; London, 66, 231, 396, sae 418, 
438, 614, 615; Merthyr. 499; New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 289, 290; Norwich, 
558: Sheffield, 558 

Premises. co-operative: Belfast, 444; 
Ferryhill, 551; Sowerby Bridge, 290 ; 
Winiaton, 558 

Presentations, 558 

Prints, blue and white, 291 

Professional and business announce- 
ments, 19, 41, 66, 88, 116, 145, 173, 
203, 232, 319, 345, 373, 396, 418, 448, 
474, 614, 643, 667 

Property. sales of, 67 

Public house, Sheffield, 558 

Public works and bldgs. estimates, 474 


Pumping station, Chelsea, 231 
Pyx Chapel, the, 260 


Railway station: 
Sheffield, 443 
Reading rooms: Belfast, 614; 

ton, 
Recreation ground, Nottingham, 665 
Refuse destructor: Felling, 116, 666; 
Wolverhampton, 499 
Reredos : Arbroath, 500; Chaddesden 
415; Cheltenham College Chapel, 23 
Reservoir, Chelmsford, 499 
Reservoir colouring brush, a, 204 
Residence, Dundee, 666 
Restaurants, sanitary state of, 445 
Richmond, Buccleuch House, 615 
Ridley House, Bethnal Green, 396 
Roads, maintenance of county, 475 
Roman town, Brough, 616 
Roof, collapse of a, Sunderland, 88 
Royal Academy, the, 147 
Royston cement and brick works, 615 


St. Louis Exhibition, the, 174 
St. Ma , Newington, charities, 67 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 491 
Sales of property, 6 
Sanatorium : eathereide, 697; 
Helens, 614; Scarborough, 372 
Sanitary condition of : Glasgow, 698; 
London restaurants, 445 
Savoy Hotel, London, 497, 520 
School building news: Aberdeen, 528, 
586; Atherton, 202, 231: Barry, 696 ; 
Belfast, 587; Benton, 642; Bingley. 
557; Blackburn, 173: Blyth, 88 
Bolton, 443; Brierley Hill, 202; 
Brighton. 528; Canton, Cardiff, 230 ; 
Cardiff, 172: Carstairs Junction, 417; 
Clontarf, 665; Crayford, 260; Derry, 
528; Devonport, 86: Dringhouscs, 
586; Dublin, 665: Dudley. 665; Dun- 
blane, 698; Edinburgh, 557; Fleur- 
de-Lis, 65; Freshfield, 443; Gates- 
head, 443; Greystones. 665 Halifax, 
443, 613 Hammersmith, 473; Har- 
ringay, 66; Heworth, 528; Hornsey, 
526: Hucknall Torkard, 65; Ilford, 
Little, 342: Knowle, Bristol, 642 ; 
Langside, 342; Leyland, 697: Liver- 
pool 613; Loughborough, 417, 557; 
westoft, 172; Mexborough, 260 ; 
North Heaton, 318; Ormskirk, 473; 
Oxford, 172; Pemberton, 289: Pick. 
ering, 443; Pontlottyn, 665 Ponty- 


St. 


i 805 172; Portishead, 143; Pudsey, 


Ranmoor, Sheffield, 557; Scar- 

9 75 417; Seven Kings, 665; 
Sheffield, 665; Shields, North, 613; 
Skelmanthorpꝰ, 498: Southport. 473; 
Stratford, 552; Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
613; Walthamstow, 373: West 
Bromwich, 417; Whittington Moor, 
289, 443; Worsley Mesnes, 443; Yar- 
mouth. 342 

School, Duke of York’s Military, 261 

School of Architecture, Liverpool, 541 

Scottish Provident Institutn., Bristol, 64 

Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers, 
Society of, 20, 41 

Sea: Defences, Brighton, 40; works, 
Galveston, 587 

Secura floor system, 699 

Sessions Hall, Preston, 576 

Sewage: Aston, 396; Bethnal Green, 
40: Byfleet, 474: Crowborough, 445; 
Foleshill, 144; Glasgow, 642; Grey- 
stones, 643: Horsell, 261, 499; 
London, 116, 231; Meltham, 445; 
Morley, 396: Sutton-in-Ashfield, 231; 
Wigmore, 445 

Shadwell Market area, 139 

Sheffield Building Exhbn., 418, 446 

Shire Hall, Nottingham, 474 

Showrooms, new City. 418 

Siamese teak trade, 588 

Signs, etc., in the City, 419 

Slate trade, 118, 525, 551 

Southampton Town Hall, 291 

Southwark Bridge, 475 

Spring cleaning, patent, 320 

Stained Glass and Decoration: Alfris- 
ton, 558: Ancaster. 698: Belfast, 614; 
Bradford, 558; Bristol, 231; Eger- 
ton, Ashford, 698; Exeter, 474; 


Nottingham, 65; 
Cadox- 


Harbledown, 115; Hawthorn, Sea- 
ham Harbour, 343; Hoarwithy, 290; 
Honiton Cl st, 290; Horn on- on- 
the-Hill, 373; Humbleton, 444; 
Ilminster 231; Lancaster, 319, 474; 
Leeds, 444; Lenham, 115; London, 
529; Loxton, 115; Newcastle, 418; 
Ovingham, 642; Porton 343; Prem- 
nay, 418; Pudsey, ars 418; Retford, 
17; Rushford, ; Southport, 444; 
Stafford, 373, 4433 Stokesay, 173; 
Wareham, 66; Westbury, 58; West- 
bury-on-Trym, 231; Winchester, 345; 
York, 373 

Statues, various: Bedford, 667; Brad- 
ford, 559; Dallington, 283 Harwich, 
667; Hexham, 286 ; Ipswich, 643; 
Jarrow, 147; Nottingham, 667 ; York 
Minster, 174 

Stone exports, French, 698 

Storm floodings, 117 

Street posts in London, 559 

Strikes in the building trade, 559, 590 

Sub-contractors’ form of contract, 243 

Subway, New York Rapid Tranait, 66 

Subway system, Falkirk, 319 

Surveyorships, 231, 290, 319, 418, 419, 
474, 559, 587, 667 

Synagogue : Belfast, 260; the 

141; Wolverhampton, 172 


Ham- 


Tablets: Bly, 419; Lincoln Cathedral, 
457; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 291; Roch- 
dale, 115 

Teak: Java, 615; Siamese, 588 

Technical: Institute, New Cross, 344; 
Institute, Stourbridge, 289; schools 
(see ‘ Schools ’) 

Thames: Steamboat Bill, 174; steam- 
boat service, 41 

Theatres: Chelsea, 656; Glasgow, 260: 
Greenock, 65; Grimsby, 64; Halifax, 
231; London, 445; oughboro: ugh, 
499; Newcastle, 65; Poplar, 666; Rio 
de Janeiro, 588 ; Stanley, 65; 
Withernsea, 587 

Tiles, fibre, 615 

Timber: Liberian, 529; trade, Balti- 
more, 547; trade Russian, 397 

Town Hall: Bradford, 395; Darvel, 
319; Folkestone, 396; "Hereford, 666; 
Johnstone, 65; Lambeth, 434; Leeds, 
558; Sheffield, 318; Southampton, 
291; Sutton Coldfield, 65, 88 

Train, new motor, 67 

Tramway office, Derby, 318 

Tramways and Light ailways Associa- 
tion, 319, 490 

Tramways, electrical working of, 117 

Truro Cathedral and spire 144 

Tube railways, lifts for, 174 

Tunnel, proposed, under the Elbe, 614 


uo Kingdom and Egyptian trade, 


University College, London, 414, 667 
University, London, 117 


Vicarage, Daresbury, Warrington, 576 
Villas, Purdysburn Asylum, 499 


Waltham Abbey Church, 374 

Warehouse: rby, 444: 
395, 418; Macclesfield, 231 

War memorials (see ‘Memorials ’) 

Water: Administration and plumbers’ 
work, 173; Companies and arbitra- 
tion, 222; ; pipes, wooden, 20 

Water supply Budleigh Salterton, 
343; e 396; Honiton, 
559; Liverpool, 418 

. Lynton, 643; Newport, 

Whistler’s peacock room, 616 

Wilberforce, Wm., two houses of, 529 

Window-bars, patent removable, 608 

Wooden water pipes, 20 

Workhouse: Bristol, 66; Chell, 88; 
Ecclesall, Sheffield 666 ; Knutsford, 
587; Stourbridge, 44 

Workmen's Dwellings (see ‘ Housing) 


Glasgow, 


York : Diocese, church building in the, 
419; Minster, statues in, 174: 
restoring old, 233 


ARCHITECTS, Erc., OF BUILDINGS ILLUSTRATED. 


Adams, Percy: Law Society New 
Buildings, London, 440, 441 

Adshead, S. D.: Technical School, etc., 
Ramsgate. 555 

Alard, J. E.: The Ancient Church 
of Asfeld, Adona, 690, 691 


Allfrey, E. W.: A Town House, 
287 458 T 
Anderson, J. Macvicar: Offices of 


Liverpool, London and Globe Insur- 
ance Co., Cornhill, 689, 690 

Ashbee.“ C. R.“: Magpie and ee 
House, Chelsea, 315 


Atkinson, R.: Design for Crescent, 226 


Bedford, F. W.: House, Harrogate, 
609, 611 
Bedford & Kitson: All Hallows 
> Vicarage. Leeds, 625; ‘Brahan,’ 
* Perth, 625; House at Scarborough, 
256; Stables, ‘ Brahan, 609, 611 
Belcher, J.: Design for 8. Wales 
. University College, Cardiff, 84," 857; 
Electra House, Finsbury, 13 
Benwell, J. W.: Dalston Hall, Cum- 
berland,’.691 --_ ` 


Blomfield, A. C.: Hollington House, Bryan, H. Dare: 


Berks, 286, 636 


Blomfield, Reginald: House at Med- 


menham, 199, 223 


Breeds, A. O.: Bungalow, Chorley 
Wood, 441 
Brewer, H. W., the Late: Abbey of 


St. Victor and Priory of the Tour- 
nelles, Old Paris, 1222 F Po 


Briggs. R. A.: Additions to House at 


Kensington. 583 


Brutton, W. M.: Houses, Marylebone, 


393 


— 


Residence, Weston- 
tz auper- Maro, 441: Waterworks 
x Buildings, Clevedon, 582 


Caröe, W. D.: Premises, Business, 
Westminster, 468; S. Wales Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff, 496, 497 

Castellucci, Signor : Memorial Chapel, 
Rifredi, near Florence, 392 

Cave, Walter: Studios 141 

Clark, A. D.: A Dining Hall, 169 

Clark & Moscrop: Gallery and Ball. 
room, 2871 
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ARCHITECTS, etc. (continued) :— 


Comyn, Heaton: Penrose Library, 
Athens, 133 

Conrade, A. C.: A Genoese Doorway, 
12; Grotto in Cortile, Palazzo 
Podestá, Genoa, 12; St. Clement 
Danes and St. Paul's, 194: St. 
Marv-le-Strand, 385 ; Senate 
Chamber, Palace of the Doges, 
Venice, 12 

Cranfield, S. W.: Club, Shoreditch, 199 

Crawford, A. H.: Country House, 257 


Danby, G. F.: & W. H. Thorp: 
Chapel and School, Leeds, 637 
Dawber, E. Guy: ‘ Bibsworth,’ 
Worcestershire, 525 

Dawson, Nelson: Lectern for Minehead 
Church, 664 

Drew, Sir T.: Plan, Belfast Cathedral, 
598 

Drury, A.: Keystone, Royal Friendly 
Society’s Building, 652 


Everard & Pick: Houses, Leicester, 
415 ; Maynard Arms Inn, Bagworth, 
415; Offices, Leicester, 415 


Ferguson, C. J.: Clive Church, near 
Shrewsbury, 257 

Figgis, T. Phillips: Inebriates’ Home, 
Lingfield Colony, 366 


George (Ernest), & Yates: English 
Pavilion, St. Louis Exhibition, 84 
Gibbs & Flockton: Extension of 
Sheffield Public Museum, etc., 524 
Grace, L. U.: R.A. Prize Design 

for Domed Church, 110, 111 
Green, W. Curtis: Sketches in Nor- 
mandy, 366 


Hack, M. Starmer: Post Office, 
Lahore, 392 
Hall, E. T.: Brompton Hospital 


Sanatorium, &c., Heatherside, 697 
Hammond, R. G.: House, Sloane- 
street, 339, 341 
Harber, W. F.: Design for Cape Town 
University Buildings, 198 


Hare, H. T.: Stockport Town Hall, 
Third Premiated Design, 60, 61 

Harris, E. V.: Design for a Domed 
Church, 111 

Hart, A. H.: Dominion of Canada 
Emigration Offices, 608, 610; House 
on Hadley Road, Middlesex, 315 


Harvey, W. A.: Cottage Homes. 
161. 169 
Hodanger, M.: House Front, Rue 


Fabert, Paris, 227 
Horsley, G. C.: ‘Coombe Field.“ 
Godalming, 582; Framewood, 
Stoke Poges, 665 
Hoven, Herr van, & Herr Neher: 
Town Hall, Frankfort, 110 
Hubbard & Moore : Ironmongers’ Hall, 
Fenchurch-street, London, 581, 582 
Hugues, J.: Les Danaides,’ 13 


Jack, G. : House at Arisaig, 469 

Jackson, T. G.: New Buildings at 
Cambridge, 286 

Jenkins, F. L.: Group for Staircase, 
Lloyd's Registry, 664 

Jennings, L.: Sculpture, ‘ Three 
Generations,’ 257 

Jones, R. P.: Pavilion, Oxford, 199 


Keen, A.: ‘ Kingsgate House,’ High 
Holborn, 554 


Lahrs, F.: Lock Bldgs., Machnower,80 

Laloux, M.: Orleans Railway Termi- 
nus, Paris, 13 

Lamb, E. B.: 
140 

Lorimer, R. S.: Hallyards, Peebles, 
37; St. Andrews, Helsingfors, 37 

Lucas, W. L.: War Memorial to Old 
Cliftonians, 257 


Design for a Church, 


Mackennal, B.: ‘The Dancer,’ 664 

McKewan & Swan : Entrance, Keighley 
Library, 391, 393 

Maclaren, T. : The Elks Club, Colorado 
Springs, U.S.A., 691. 692 

McLennan, W. D.: Ralston U. P. 
Church, Paisley, 583 


Mansergh, J.: Waterworks Buildings, 
Somerset, 582 

Mayston, A. R.: Sutton Coldfield 
Town Hall, etc., 414 

Mein, W. G.: The Tarn,’ 583 

Millard, W. : Vicarage, Lindfield, 367 


Mitchell, Arnold: St. Felix Schools, 
Southwold, 61; Tissington Hall, 
414 


Nénot, M.: Facade, Rue Lafitte, Paris, 
227 

Newton, Ernest: House at Bickley 
and House at Wimbledon, 623, 
524 

Nicholson, C. A.: 
of St. Paul,’ 56 

Nicholson & Corlette: Burton Hall, 
Cheshire, 665; Design for Liverpool 
Cathedral, 554 

Nield, G. E.: Hall and Staircase, 
Bishop's Mead, Finchley, 84, 85 


The Translation 


Parker, H.: Ariadne,’ 664 

Paul, R. W.: Interior of Westminster 
Cathedral, 12; Lectern and Reredos, 
Abbey Dore Church, 583; Screen, 
Dymock Church, 583 

Pite, Beresford: ‘A City Tower of 
Healing,’ 636; Restaurant, Great 
Portland-street, London, 198 

Pite, W. A.: An Artist’s Cottage, 
Malvern, 61; Cottage, Beccles, 37 

Poyser, J. R.: Villa, Sandiacre, 141 

Prentice, A. N.: Chelwood Manor, 
Sussex, 469 ; House, Glasgow, 611 

Price-Edwards, Lilian: ‘ Decorative 
Picture,’ Charity, 13 

Prothero, H. A.: Reredos, Cheltenham 
College Chapel, 468 


Raine, H.: Design for a Fireplace, 341 


Scorer, G. O.: Sketch for House, 
Isle of Wight, 315 

Scott, J. Oldrid: Catholic Church, 
Norwich, 140 

Seddon, J. P. & E. B. Lamb: Sugges- 
tion for Imperial Monumental Hall, 
Westminster, 340, 341 


Seth-Smith, W. H.: Moss ottage, 
Pinner, 393; Proposed House, near 
Whitley, 168 

Shiner, C. M.: Hall and Staircase, 
Stifford Lodge, 367 

Skipworth, A. H.: Design for Cocking- 
ton Church, 168 

Smith, H. V. C.: Design for House 
Front in Stone and Bronze, 141 

Spiers, R. Phene: Diagrams, Greek Art 
and the Persian Order, 625, 627, 637 

Statham, H. H.: ‘A Translation,“ 
12; Monumental Headstone, East - 
bourne, 576 

Sugden, L.: Chestall House,’ Stafford- 
shire, 555; One Ash,’ Loughboro’, 
555 

Sykes, A.: 


Taubman, F. M.: The Sandal,’ 664 

Toft. A.: Cup of Immortality,“ 664 

Triggs, H. Inigo: Villa Guardamunt, 
St. Moritz, Engadine, 665 

Troup, F. W.: Mansfield House, 
Canning Town, E., 199 

Turner, A.: ‘ Labour,’ 664 


Premises, Holborn, 393 


Wadham, J. P.: Old Houses, Church 
St., Windsor, 309; Well in Court- 
ard of the Chartreuse, Villeneuve- 
es-Avignon, 314 

Walker, A. G.: Statuette, ‘ Dante,’ 664 

Waring & Gillow: Decorative Treat- 
ment for a Billiard Room, 169 

Waymouth, W. C.: Business Premises, 
High Holborn, 609, 611 

Webb, Aston: Detail of 
College of Science, 12 

Whellock, R. P.: Billiard Room, 
Polapit Tamar, Launceston, 367 

Williams, J. L.: ‘The Gables,’ 
Nightingale-lane, Clapham, 227 

Willoughby & Langham: Stockport 
Town Hall (Second Premiated 
Design), 36 

Wilson, A. Needham: Houses, Buck- 
hurst Hill, 469 


Young, Clyde, 
*Elveden,’ 314 


Royal 


Entrance Hall, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[The Illustrations will be found on, or immediately following or preceding, the pages indicated.] 


ABBEY, BERMONDSEY, Remains of, 83 

Abbey Dore Church, Lectern and Reredos: R. W. 
Paul, Architect, 583 

Abbey of St. Victor and Priory of the Tournelles, 
Old Paris : Drawn by the late H. W. Brewer, 12 

Alnwick, Hotspur’s Tower, 408 

American Tall Building System Applied to a London 
Hospital: By Prof. Beresford Pite, 636 

Arisaig, House at: G. Jack, Architect, 469 

Asfeld, Ardennes, the Ancient Church: 
by J. E. Allard, 690, 691 

Athens, Penrose Library: Heaton Comyn, Archt., 
133 


Drawn 


BAGWORTH, Maynard Arms Inn: Everard & 
Pick, Architects, 413, 415 

Ballroom and Gallery : Clark & Moscrop, Archts., 287 

Beccles, Cottage: W. A. Pite, Architect, 37 

Belfast Cathedral, Plan, 598 

Bermondsey, Fragments of Ancient Work, 83 

Bickley, House at: Ernest Newton, Architect, 524 

Billiard Room, Decorative Treatment for a: 
By Waring & Gillow, 169 

Billiard Room, Polapit Tamar, 
R. P. Whellock, Architect, 367 

Bournville, Cottage Homes: 
Architect, 161, 169 

British Embassy, Paris, Empire Furniture, 13 

Brompton Hospital Sanatorium and Home, Heather- 
side: E. T. Hall, Architect, 697 

Buckhurst Hill, Two Houses: A. Needham Wilson, 
Architect, 469 

Bungalow, Chorley Wood: A. O. Breeds, Archt., 441 

Burton Hall, Cheshire: Nicholson & Corlette, 
Architects, 665 


Launceston : 


W. A. Harvey, 


CAMBRIDGE, New University Buildings: T. G. 
Jackson, Architect, 286 

Canada, Dominion of, Emigration Offices: A. H. 
Hart, Architect, 608, 610 

Canning Town, Mansfield House: F. W. Troup, 
Architect, 199 

Cape Town University Buildings: Design by 
W. F. Harber, 198 

Cardiff, South Wales University College: Accepted 
Design by W. D. Caröe, Architect, 496, 497; 
Design by J. Belcher, 84, 85 

Carlton House, London, 13 

Cathedral, Belfast, Plan, 598 

Cathedral, Liverpool: Design by Nicholson & 
Corlette, 554 

Cathedral, Westminster, Interior of, 12 

Chapel, Memorial, Rifredi, Florence: 
Castellucci, Architect, 392 


Signor 


Chapel and Sunday School, Leeds: G. F. Danby & 
W. H. Thorp, Architects, 637 

Charing Cross and Haymarket, Plan, 14 

Chelsea. Magpie and Stump House: C. R. Ashbee, 
Architect, 315 

Cheltenham College Chapel Reredos : H. A. Prothero, 
Architect, 468 

Chelwood Manor, Sussex: A. N. Prentice, Archt., 469 

Choisy, M. Auguste ; Portrait of, 690 

Chorley Wood, Bungalow : A. O. Breeds, Archt., 441 

Church, Asfeld, Ardennes, the Ancient: Drawn 
by J. E. Allard, 690, 691 . 

Church, Clive: C. J. Ferguson, Architect, 257 

Church, Cockington: Design by A. H. Skipworth, 
168 

Church, Design for a Domed: By E. V. Harris, 111 

Church, Design for a Domed (R.A. Gold Medal 
Drawings) : By L. U. Grace, 110, 111 

Church, London: St. Clement Danes: Drawn by 
A. C. Conrade, 194; St. Mary-le-Strand : Drawn 
by A. C. Conrade, 385 

Church, Norwich, St. John Baptist: J. Oldrid 
Scott, Architect, 140 

Church of the Translation of St. Paul: Sketches 
by C. A. Nicholson, 56 

Church, Orpington, 415 

Church, Proposed : By E. B. Lamb, 140 

Church, Ralston U.P., Paisley: W. D. McLennan, 
Architect, 583 

Church, Witham, 48, 49 

Clevedon, Waterworks Buildings: J. Mansergh, 
Engineer, and H. Dare Bryan, Architect, 582 

Clive Church: C. J. Ferguson, Architect, 257 

Club, Shoreditch: S. W. Cranfield, Architect, 199 

Club, the Elks, Colorado Springs, U. S. A.: 
Maclaren, Architect, 691, 692 

Cobham, Curious Old Gable at, 81 

Cockington Church : Design by A. H. Skipworth, 168 

College of Science, Royal, One bay of : Aston Webh, 
Architect, 12 

College, South Wales University, Cardiff: Accepted 
Design by W. D. Caröe, 496, 497; Design by 
J. Belcher, 84, 85 

Colorado Springs, U. S. A., the Elks Club: T. 
Maclaren, Architect, 690, 691 

Cottage, Artist’s, Malvern : W. A. Pite, Architect, 61 

Cottage, Beccles: W. A. Pite, Architect, 37 

Cottage Gable at Cobham, Old, 81 

Cottage Homes: W. A. Harvey, Architect, 161, 169 

Cottage, Moss, Pinner: W. H.Seth-Smith, Archt., 393 

Crescent, Design for a: By R. Atkinson, 226 


T. 


DECORATION, Law Society Buildings, London : 
Percy Adams, Architect, 440 


Decorative Picture, Charity: By Lilian Price- 
Edwards, 13 

Diagrams: Christchurch Bay, 330; ‘ Drillibite,’ 
411; E tian Irrigation, 428, 429; Greek Art 
and the Persian Order,’ 625, 627, 637; Plan of 
French Private House, 513; Reservoir on the 
Thames, 395 ; Showing Construction of Hearths, 
228; Student’s Column, 18, 38, 62, 85, 113, 
141, 171, 200, 229, 258, 288, 317, 371, 393, 415, 
441, 471, 496, 527, 553, 585, 610, 640, 664, 693, 694 

Dining Hall, A: A. D. Clark, Architect, 169 

Doges, Palace of, Venice: the Senate Chamber ; 
Drawn by A. C. Conrade, 12 

Doorway, A Genoese: Drawn by A. C. Conrade, 12 

Drillibite Diagrams, 411 

Dymock Church Screen: R. W. Paul, Architect, 
583 


EASTBOURNE, Monumental Headstone: H. H. 
Statham, Architect, 576 

Egyptian Irrigation, Diagrams as to, 428, 429 

Electra House, Finsbury: J. Belcher, Architect, 13 

English Pavilion, St. Louis Exhibition, 84 


FACADE COMPETITION, Paris, Two Premiated 
Designs : By M. Hodanger & M. Nénot, 227 

Finsbury, Electra House: J. Belcher, Architect, 13 

Fireplace, Design for a: By H. Raine, 341 

Frankfort Town Hall: Herr van Hoven & Herr 
Neher, Architects, 110 

French Private House, Plan of, 513 

Furniture, Empire, at British Embassy, Paris, 13 


GABLE, Curious Old, at Cobham, 81 

Gallery and Ballroom: Clark & Moscrop, Archts., 
287 

Genoa, Grotto in Cortile, Palazzo Podesta: Drawn 
by A. C. Conrade, 12 

Genoese Doorway, A : Drawn by A. C. Conrade, 12 

Glasgow, House: A. N. Prentice, Architect, 611 

Godalming, ‘Coombe Field’: G. C. Horsley, 
Architect, 582 

Greek Art and the Persian Order: Diagrams by 
R. Phend Spiers, 625, 627, 637 

Grotto in Cortile, Palazzo Podestá, Genoa: Drawn 
by A. C. Conrade, 12 


HALL, DALSTON, CUMBERLAND: J. W. 
Benwell, Architect, 691 

Hall, Dining: A. D. Clark, Architect, 169 

Hall, Entrance, ‘Elveden’': Clyde Young, 


Architect, 314 
Hall, Ironmongers’, London: Hubbard & Moore, 


Architects, 581, 582 
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ILLUSTRATIONS (continued): 

Hall, Tissington, Additions: 
Architect, 414 

Hall and Staircase, Bishop’s Mead, Finchley : 
G. E. Nield. Architect, 84, 85 

Hall and Staircase, Stifford Lodge: C. M. Shiner, 
Architect, 367 


Arnold Mitchell, 


Imperial Monumental : 
Lamb, 340, 341 

Harrogate, ‘ Dalguire’: F. W. Bedford, Architect, 
609, 611 

Haymarket, London, Old Views, 13, 15 

Headstone, Monumental, 
Statham, Architect, 576 

‘Healing, A City Tower of’: By Prof. Beresford 
Pite, 636 

Heatherside, 
Hoine: E. T. Hall, Architect, 697 

Helsingfors, House: R. S. Lorimer, Architect, 37 

Holborn, London, Business Premises: A. Sykes, Archi- 
tect, 393; W. C. Waymouth, Architect, 609, 611 

Holborn, London, ‘ Kingsgate House’: A. Keen, 
Architect, 554 

Home, Inebriates’, Lingfield Colony: T. Phillips 
Figgis, Architect, 366 

Homes, Cottage: W. A. Harvey, Architect. 161, 169 


Hospital, London, American High Building System, 


applied to a: By Prof. Beresford Pite, 636 
House, A Country: A. H. Crawford, Architect, 257 
House, A Town: E. W. Allfrey, Architect, 287 
House at Arisaig: G. Jack, Architect, 469 
House, ‘ Bibsworth,’ Worcestershire: E. 
Dawber, Architect, 525 
House, Bickley : Ernest Newton, Architect, 524 
House, Chelsea: * Magpie and Stump’: C. R. Ashbee, 
Architect, 315 


Guy 


| Lindfield Vicarage: W. Millard, Architect, 367 
Hall and Tower at Westminster, Suggestion for Lingfield Colony, Inebriates’> Home: T. Phillips 
By J. P. Seddon & E. B. | 


Eastbourne: H. | 


| Lock Buildings, Machnower : F. Lahrs, Architect, 80 


Plan of Brompton Sanatorium and | 


| Leicester, Houses and Offices: Everard & Pick, ! St. Louis Exhibition, English Pavilion at, 84 


Architects, 415 St. Mary-le-Strand: Drawn by A. C. Conrade, 385 
Library Entrance, Keighley: A. E. McKewan St. Moritz, Villa Guardamunt: H. Inigo Triggs. 
& J. A. Swan, Architects, 391, 393 Architect, 665 . 
Library, Penrose, Athens: Heaton Comyn, Archi- St. Paul’s, ‘Church of the Translation of’: Sketches 
tect, 133 | by C. A. Nicholson, 56 
Salon, Paris, Sculpture from the: Les Danafdes’ : 
J. Hugues, Sculptor, 13 
Sanatorium and Home, Plan of, 
Liverpool Cathedral : E. T. Hall, Architect, 697 
Corlette, 554 Sandiacre Villa: J. R. Poyser, Architect, 141 
Liverpool, London and Globe Insurance Offices, Scarborough, House: Bedford & Kitson, Archts., 25€ 
London: J. Macvicar Anderson, Archt., 689, 690 | School, Technical, and Free Library, Ramsgate 
Lloyd's Registry, Group for Staircase: By F. Lynn S. D. Adshead, Architect, 555 - 
Jenkins, 664 School, Wesleyan, Leeds: G. F. Danby & W. H. 
Thorp. Architects, 637 
Loughboro'. One Ash’: The Late Larner, Sugden, Schools, Southwold (Mistresses’ Houses): Arnold 
Architect, 555 Mitchell, Architect, 61 
, g aoe Science, Royal College of: One Bay of: Aston 
'MACHNOWER, Lock Buildings: [ F. Lahrs, Webb, Architect, 12 
Architect. 80 Screen, Dymock Church : R. W. Paul, Architect, 583 
Magpie and Stump House, Chelsea: C. R. Ashbee, | Sculpture at Paris Salon, ‘Les Danaides’: J. 
Architect, 315 | Hugues, Sculptor, 13 
' Malvern, An Artist’s Cottage ; W. A. Pite, Archt., 61 Sculpture at the Royal Academy, 652, 664 
Manor, Chelwood, Sussex: A. N. Prentice, Archt., 469 Sculpture, Three Generations: Leonard Jennings, 
Mansfield House University Settlement, Canning Sculptor, 257 
Town: F. W. Troup, Architect, 199 =| Sculptured Fragments from the Ara Pacis Auguste, 
Marylebone, Houses: W. M. Brutton, Architect, 393 Rome, 610 
Medmenham. House: Reginald Blomfield, Sheffield Publie Museum Extension: Gibbs & 
Architect, 199, 223 ,  Flockton, Architects, 524 
Memorial, War, to Old Cliftonians: W. L. Lucas, Shoreditch Club: S. W. Cranfield, Architect, 199 
Architect, 257 : i Silchester, Some Sketches of Discoveries at, 685 
Minehead Ch. Lectern: by Nelson Dawson, 664 sketches in Normandy : By W. Curtis Green, 366 
Museum Extension, Sheffield: Gibbs & Flockton, South Wales University College, Cardiff: Accepted 
Architeets, 524 Design by W. D. Caröe, 496, 497; Design by 
J. Belcher, 84, 85 


Figgis, Architect, 366 Heatherside : 


Design by Nicholson & 


NORMANDY, Sketches in: By W. Curtis Green, 366 gouthwold. St. Felix Schools: Houses: Arnold 


House, Cheshire, Burton Hall’: 
Corlette. Architects, 665 

House, Chestall,' Staffordshire: 
Sugden, Architect, 555 

House, Clapham Common, ‘The Gables’: J. L. 
Williams, Architect, 227 

House, Eastcheap, London (Wren's). 579 

House Fronts, Paris, Two Premiated : 
Hodanger & M. Nénot, 227 

House, Glasgow : A. N. Prentice, Architect, 611 


Nicholson & 


Dominion of Canada Emigration: 


By M. 


Paris: Laloux, 


! 


Norwich, St. John Baptist Church: J. Oldrid Scott, Mitchell Architect. 61 
Bedford & Kitson, 


Architect, 140 
The Late Larner OFFICES. 

A. H. Hart, Architect, 608, 610 l 
Offices, Leicester: Everard & Pick, Architects, 415 
Offices, Liverpool, London, and [Globe Insurance 

Company, London: J. Macvicar Anderson, 

Architect, 689, 690 

M. 


Stables, ‘Brahan, Perth: 
Architects, 609, 611 

Statuette, ‘ Dante’: By A. G. Walker, 664 

Stifford Lodge, Hall and Staircase: C. M. Shiner, 
Architect, 367 

Stockport Town Hall: Second Premiated Design. 
By Willoughby & Langham, 36 ; Third Premiated 
Design, by H. T. Hare, 60, 61 

Stoke Poges, Framewood ’: G. C. Horsley, Archi- 


House, Godalming : G. C. Horsley, Architect, 582 

House, Hadley-road, Middlesex: A. H. Hart, 
Architect, 315 

House, Hallyards, Peebles : R. S. Lorimer, Archt., 37 

House, Harrogate: F. W. Bedford, Archt., 609, 611 

House, Helsingfors: R. 8. Lorimer, Architect, 37 

House, Hollington, Berks: A. C. Blomfield, Archi- 
tect, 286, 636 

House, Isle of Wight (Sketch for): By G. O. Scorer, 
314, 315 

House, Kensington, 
Architect, 583 

House, Loughboro’, ‘One Ash’: The Late Larner 
Sugden, Architect, 555 

House, Medmenham ; Reginald Blomfield, Architect, 
199, 223 

House, Perth, Bedford & Kitson, 
Architects, 525 

House, Proposed, near Witley : W. H. Seth-Smith, 
Architect, 168 

House, Scarborough: Bedford & Kitson, Archts., 256 

House, Sloane-street : R. G. Hammond, Architect, 
339, 341 

House, Stoke Poges: G. C. Horsley, Architect, 665 

House, Town (Front in Stone and Bronze): By 
H. V. C. Smith, 141 

House, Wimbledon : 
§23, 524 

Houses, Buckhurst-hill : 
Architect, 469 

Houses, Leicester : Everard & Pick, Architects, 415 

Houses, Marylebone: W. M. Brutton, Archt., 393 

Houses, School, Southwold: Arnold Mitchell, 
Architect, 61 


Additions: R. A. Briggs, 


‘ Brahan °’: 


Ernest Newton, Architect, 


A. Needham Wilson, 


Houses, Windsor (Church-street) : From an Etching ' 


by J. P. Wadham, 309 


INEBRIATES’ HOME, Lingfield Colony: T. 
Phillips Figgis, Architect, 366 

Inn, Maynard Arms, Bagworth: Everard & Pick, 
Architects, 413, 415 

Insurance Offices, Liverpool and Globe, London : 
J. Macvicar Anderson, Architect, 689, 690 

Ironmongers’ Hall, London: Hubbard & Moore, 
Architects, 581, 582 

Isle of Wight, Sketch for a House: By G. O. Scorer, 
315 


KEIGHLEY LIBRARY, Entrance: A. E. 
McKewan & J. A. Swan, Architects, 391, 393 
Kensington, Additions to House: R. A. Briggs, 
Architect, 583 
Keystone, Royal 
Bv A. Drurv. 652 
t Kingszate House,’ Holborn 


Friendly Society’s Building: 


: A. Keen, Archt., 554 


LAHORE POST OFFICE: 
Architect, 392 

Law Society New Buildings, London: Perey Adams, 
Architect, 440, 441 

Lectern, Minehead Church : By Nelson Dawson, 664 

Lectern and Keredos, Abbey Dore Church: R. W. 
Paul, Architect, 583 

Leeds, Chapel and Sunday School: G. F. Danby & 
W. H. Thorp, Architects, 637 

Leeds, Vicarage : Bedford & Kitson, Architects, 525 


M. Starmer Hack, 


tect, 665 

Students’ Column Diagrams, 18, 38, 62, 85, 113, 
141, 171, 200, 229, 258, 288, 317, 371, 393, 415, 
441, 471, 496, 527, 553, 585, 610, 640, 664, 
693, 694 

Studios, Bolton Gardens South: Walter Cave, 
Architect, 141 

Sutton Coldfield, Town Hall and Fire Station: 
A. R. Mayston, Architect, 413, 414 


‘TARN, THE’: By W. G. Mein, 583 

Technical School and Free Library: S. D. Adshcad, 
Architect, 555 . 

Tissington Hall, Arnold Mitchell, 
Architect, 414 

Tower, Hotspur's, Alnwick, 408 

Tower of Healing, A City’: By Prof. Beresford 
Pite, 636 

Town Hall, Frankfort: Herr van Hoven & Herr 


R. Phend Spiers, 625, 627, 637 Neher, Architects, 110 


P th, ‘ B h 7 : B dford & Kits 5 Architect ; 52 Town Hall, Stockport : Second Premiated Design, 
er rahan edfo 5 Kitson, | by Willoughby & Langham, 36 ; Third Premiated 


Design, by H. T. Hare, 60, 61 

Pi „Moss Cottage: W. H. Seth-Smith, Archt., Town Hall and Fire Station, Sutton Coldfield : 
30 ene ee n Architect, 413.0414 

‘Translation, A,“: By H. H. Statham, 12 


Orpington Church, 415 
Oxford, Pavilion for Clubs: R. P. Jones, Archt., 199 


-< 

PAISLEY, Ralston U. P. Church : W. D. McLennan, 
Architect, 583 

Palace of the Doges, Venice, The Senate Chamber : 
Drawn by A. C. Conrade, 12 

Paris, Empire Furniture at British Embassy, 13 

Paris, Facade Competition; Two Premiated 
Designs: By M. Hodanger & M. Nénot, 227 

Paris, Old, Abbey of St. Victor and Priory of the 
Tournelles : Drawn by the Late H. W. Brewer, 12 
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f Institute. 


l the general meeting 
“el of the Institute 
of Architects on 
Monday next, the 
following three re- 
solutions are to be 
proposed :— 

„1. That this Insti- 


tute is in favour of the general principle of the 
compulsory examination and registration of 
architects. 

2. That a committee be appointed to consider 
what steps should be taken to give effect to this 
principle, and to report thereon to a special 
general meeting before the opening of Parliament. 

3. To nominate this committee.” 


We regard this as a very unfortunate 
commencement of the new year in the 
architectural world. It may he observed 
that the movement is essentially a pro- 
vincial one. One London architect, Mr. 
G. A. T. Middleton, is included among 
those bringing forward the resolutions ; 
he, as our readers are probably aware, 
has from the first been closely con- 
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for the avowed purpose of promoting 
| the registration of architects, and which 
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who are coming to the meeting on pur- 
pose to vote against the resolutions. 


unsuccessfully a Bill in Parliament to denied that most of the leading and most 
attain that end. The other promoters gifted architects of the day are to be 
of the resolutions are the Presidents of found among the London fraternity, 


the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects, the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, and two other gentlemen who 
represent respectively the Cardiff, South 
Wales, and Monmouthshire Architects’ 
Society, and the York Architectural 
Society. This is, therefore, in fact, a 
movement to impose upon the central 
society a principle which the leading 
London architects are known to dis- 
approve of, at the bidding of the pro- 
vincial architects, and by a vote in 
which numbers will count more than 
names. 

Of course we have no intention of 
casting any slight upon provincial archi- 
tects as such; we have every reason for 
the contrary feeling; nor, in any case, 
are they unanimous on this question, 


nected with a society which was formed | since we know of provincial architects 


and genius and position ought to count 
more than numbers ; in the second place, 
a large proportion of provincial architects 
are carrying on practice under conditions 
which naturally lead them to attach a 
good deal of importance to what may 


has over and over again brought forward But in the first place, it can hardly be 
| 


de called the business side of archi- 


tecture. They have not the large 
practice and consequent emoluments 
which a London architect who is at all 
successful can secure, and they think 
that their more modest income is further 
curtailed by the builder or auctioneer 
who calls himself architect.” 

„The feeling is natural and excusable— 
oportet vivere ; but it is not taking a very 
high view of the objects of the architec- 
tural profession. Nor do we believe that 
registration would make any practical 
difference in the case. The builder would ~ 
still act. as an architect) for the kind of 
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people who are content with that sort of 
practitioner; he would only be precluded 
from using the ornamental title. There 
are those, however, who profess to think 
that they are going to raise the status 
of the architect by making the use of the 
title unlawful except under legal sanction. 
Our impression is that this demand for 
registration will only be regarded by 
the most discerning portion of the 
public as a confession of weakness. 

The question has been raised whether 
architecture is an art or a profession, 
to which the almost inevitable answer 
in the present day is that it is both. 
Taking it as an art, it may be compared 
in that sense with sculpture. Any 
eminent sculptor who passes along 
Euston-road may see there, as well as 
in many other parts of the town, the 
announcement ‘sculptor’ over the 
shops of mere carvers, who could not 
produce sculpture in the highest sense 
of the word ; and the carver puts the same 
word on his trade cards. But we have 
never heard that Mr. Brock or Mr. 
Gilbert have thought of applying for a 
legal injunction to restrain these men from 
using the word “ sculptor,” or are haunted 
by any idea that their position is endan- 
gered by the fact. Then take architec- 
ture as a profession, and compare it with 
engineering, which is a pure profession, 
entirely unadulterated with art. On 
that account registration might be 
far more easily and simply applied to 
engineering than to architecture, since an 
engineer's required knowledge is of the 
kind which really can be tested by exami- 
nation ; and if it is argued that registration 
of architects is a necessity for the safety 
of the public, it is far more implicitly 
so in the case of engineering, which deals 
with larger and more complicated struc- 
tural work, on which more lives depend. 
Yet the engineers have never made any 
demand for registration; like the sculp- 
tors, they do not seem troubled by the 
fact that gas-fitters and other such persons 
take on them the title of engineer“; 
they have succeeded in making it neces- 
sary that every engineer who aspires to a 
good position should become a member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers; 
that is sufficient for them, and that is 
accepted by the public as a sufficient 
guarantee. 

This is so because the engineers are a 
united body. All that is necessary for 
architects and for the public is that there 
should be the same general recognition 
of the Institute of Architects as a body 
to which every architect of good standin 
should belong. This is only prevente 
by the unfortunate differences and cliques 
in the architectural profession; and it is 
rather curious to reflect that while the 
few eminent architects who refuse to 
belong to the Institute are those who 
are most opposed to registration, it is 
exactly by their aloof position that the 
Institute is weakened in its opposition to 
registration. It is the Institute which 
would stand between them and registra- 
tion, if they gave it their support, which, 
with a very short-sighted policy, the 
motives of which are mysterious, they 
have refused. If the movement on 
Monday is successful, it will be to a great 
extent, though indirectly, their fault. 

Whatever may be the result of the vot- 
ing on Monday evening, we have no doubt 


of two things—-first, that the men who 
regard architecture mainly as a business 
will vote for the resolutions, while the 
majority of those who regard it mainly as 
an art will vote against them. Secondly, 
that if they are passed, a step will have 
been made towards reducing architecture 
to a business, and the Institute to a 
trade union, which it was never intended 
to be. The Institute of Architects was 
founded for the advancement of 
architecture,” an end which will not be 
furthered by any Registration Act. 
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THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN 
THE FORUM ROMANUM, 1898-1903. 


By MR. THOMAS ASHBY, JUNR., OF THE 
BritisH ScHOOL AT ROME. 


HE extensive excavations which 

have been going on during the 

z last few years in the Forum, 

and which will, in all probability, 
be continued for several years more, 
have sprung from relativeiy small 
beginnings. A small committee was 
appointed in 1898 to examine and 
classify the architectural fragments which 
had been discovered in the course of 
previous excavations, but which had not 
been arranged in any order, and were 
often some way removed from the 
buildings to which they really belonged. 
The completion of this work would, it 
was thought, make it possible to restore 
any buildings of which there were suffi- 
cient remains to make reconstruction 
certain. But before the work had gone 
very far it became clear that further 
excavation was urgently necessary 
before it would be possible to proceed to 
reconstructions which would have any 
chance of being correct. In fact, Pro- 
fessor Lanciani had only in the previous 
year (“ Ruins and Excavations of Ancient 
Rome,” p. 240) written as follows: It is 
necessary to remind the reader that the 
excavations of the Forum and of the 
Palatine have nowhere been carried to 
the proper depth. We have satisfied 
ourselves with laying bare the remains 
of the late Empire, without taking care 
to explore the earlier and deeper strata.” 

Compare the Journal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, series iii., 
vol. viii., No. 2, p. 25: Former excava- 
tions, including those in which I have had 
a personal share since 1870, have always 
stopped at the higher level of ruins. As 
soon as the pavement of a street, of a 
house, of a public building was exposed 
to view we were asked to stop, without 
being able to ascertain whether under 
those structures of the late Empire there 
were deeper and older strata of even 
greater archeological interest.“ 

The result was that, in the first period, 
little was done in the way of rebuilding 
beyond the re-erection of two of the 
columns which stood upon the row of 
seven brick bases opposite to the Basilica 
Julia, and of the epistyle of the small 
shrine at the entrance to the Atrium 
Vesta. Attention was turned to excava- 
tion, which almost at once produced 
results of surprising interest. The dis- 
covery of the “lapis niger in January, 
1899, aroused general attention, and ever 
since that time the work has been 
carried on without intermission. Comm. 
Giacomo Boni has been in charge from 


the first, and has shown unwearyin= 
energy and perseverance. The work 13 
carried on with great thoroughness, and 
the exploration does not stop until the 
undisturbed strata have been reached. 
If there is any complaint that can legiti- 
mately be made it is this, that the oficial 
reports and plans of the excavations are 
somewhat slow in appearing. Con- 
sidering the world-wide interest which 
they excite, more might be done to 
satisfy the natural curiosity of scholars 
and to render the ruins easier to stud v. 
Those foreigners who are fortunate 
enough to be able to watch their progress 
have not the knowledge of details which 
would permit them to attempt in any 
way to anticipate the reports in the 
Notizie degli Scavi ; nor, indeed, would 
it be etiquette for them to do so. 

I cannot hope on the present occasion 
to give more than a general account of 
what has been done ; those who desire to 
study the subject in more detail may 
be referred“ to the Notizie degli Scave 
and the Bullettino Comunale (both since 
1898 passim), to a very useful article of 
Professor Hiilsen’s in the Rimische Mú- 
teilungen, 1902, p. 1 899., to frequent 
Notes from Rome, by Professor Lan- 
ciani, in the Athenwum, and to a series of 
short papers by the present writer inthe 
Classical Review. 

It will perhaps be best to begin our 

survey at the north-west end of the 
Forum, just below the Capitol. Some 
slight traces of the podium, or solid base, 
of an earlier temple of Saturn have been 
discovered, and also the remains of a 
drain which ran beneath the flight of 
steps which ascended to it. In front of 
the Temple of Concord a whole network 
of drains, of various ages and types and 
at various levels, has been unearthed. 
This space was known as the Area 
Folcant, and here is the primitive altar 
of Vulcan, from which it took its name— 
a roughly squared mass of natural tufa 
rock, about 13 ft. by 94 ft. by 4 ft. high. 
The south-east edge of the Area Volcanz, 
which was paved with chips of red tufa 
rammed hard, is marked by a step and a 
gutter, both in blocks of tufa. 

The problem of the Rostra now claims 
attention. The Rostra of the Republic 
are to be found close to the inscribed 
stele, of which more will be said later. 
But a row of eight small arched chambers, 

a little to the west of the altar of Vulcan, 
has been supposed by Signor Boni to 
be the Rostra of Julius Cæsar, to whom 
the change in the position of the Rostra 
is attributable. This view has, how- 
ever, not been generally accepted ; from 
the style of their construction (in opus 
incertum coated with coarse white 
cement) it is probable that they belong 
to a considerably earlier date, and are 
simply the support of the Clivus Capito- 
linus. The verv latest theory on the 
subject is that of Professor Otto Richter. 
Behind the rectangular structure, which 
is generally known as the Rostra of 
Cæsar, there is a curved mass of concrete 
about 80 Roman feet in length, faced 
with slabs of porta santa marble, which 
are divided by pilasters of africano 
marble. This was supposed by Nichols 


* No attempt is, naturally, made to give a 
complete bibliography; the literature of the 
subject is already assuming considerable pro- 
portions. 
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to have been the Grecostasis of the 
period just before Julius Cesar; but 
Richter’s view, that it was later in date 
than the Rostra in front of it, had 
been generally, though not universally, 
accepted. He has finally, however, 
acknowledged the justice of Nichols’ 
view as to the relative date of the two 
structures, and now inclines to suppose 
that the curved one (generally spoken of 
as the “‘ hemicycle,” though it is really 
only about one-sixth of a circle) is the 
Rostra of Julius Cesar, the rectangular 
structure being attributable to Trojan 
_ or Hadrian. 

One great objection seems to be that 
the available space on the highest point 
of the hemicycle ”’ (which is approached 
by steps from behind) is almost too 
narrow; the platform of the Rostra 
would only have been 64 ft. in depth. 
But the subject requires further con- 
sideration. 

At the south-west end of the “ hemi- 
cycle”? the foundations of the Schola 
Xantha and of the Arch of Tiberius have 
been discovered; but from an archi- 
tectural point of view they call for no 
remark, except that it is noticeable that 
this arch (like some other Roman trium- 
phal arches) was not erected across a 
road, and was not traversable except by 
foot passengers. 

Excavations round the Arch of Septi- 
mius Severus (to which, in its original 
condition the same remark applies) have 
revealed remains of early structures in 
red tufa, and have shown that, contrary 
to what is normally the case in Rome, 
the level of the ground was lowered in 
the fourth century a.D., when the eques- 
trian statue of Flavius Julius Constan- 
tinus was erected. 

Not far from the Arch of Severus a 
group of monuments has been discovered, 
which surpass in interest any that the 
present excavations have brought to 
light. First in importance, and in date 
also, according to the latest writer upon 
the subject,“ is the inscribed stele, which 
has already become famous, and been the 
subject of many articles and much dis- 
cussion—the net result of which seems 
to be that, although it is legible enough, 
the Latin is so much more archaic than 
any other specimens that we have that 
only one word of it can be made out with 
any degree of certainty, and that is recei 
(the dative of rer); but we have Momm- 
sen’s authority for saying that the 
reference is not, as had generally been 
supposed, to the ritual representative of 
the regal office in Republican times, but 
to a real king—though a protest must be 
entered against the assumption that any 
proof is thereby given of the credibility 
of the traditional history of Rome. The 
most “revolutionary” critics never 
denied (in fact, they emphatically stated) 
that the constitutional history of Rome 
presupposed the existence of kings, and 
the inscription has given us, so far, no 
further information in regard to them 
than we possessed before. 

Next in order of date follows a low 
platform approached by steps, which was 
probably the Rostra of Republican days, 
and after that come the remains of an 
erection of the nature of an altar (possibly 
the centre of the cult of the dead 

* Professor Fr. Studniczka, in Jahreshefte 
des Oesterr. Arch. Inst., vi. (1903), pp. 129 sqq. 
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Romulus), which has a different orienta- 
tion. 

The “tomb of Romulus,” which pre- 
supposes the existence of this altar, by 
which its back side is masked, corre- 
sponds in the form in which we see it with 
the description of what was still visible in 
the last century B.c.—a shrine guarded 
by two statues of recumbent (?) lions, the 
bases of the pedestals of which, with 
their simple base moulding, have been 
discovered. These are attributed by 
Professor Studniczka to the beginning of 
the fourth century B.o. Above, and 
differently orientated, is a pavement of 
slabs of black marble, connected with 
the pavement of the Comitium of the time 
of Julius Cæsar, but. which has probably 
been relaid, having been originally placed 
there some time earlier, in connection with 
the pavement of the Republican Comitium. 

The Comitium (the space in front of the 
Senate House, originally used for assem- 
blies of the citizens) has been explored 
down to the untouched soil, and many 
different strata have been distinguished— 
among the lower of these a layer of roof 
tiles, which probably date from a period 
just anterior to the invasion of the Gauls, 
being the débris of buildings destroyed by 
them. 

We next come to the Basilica Æmilia, 
which occupied the whole of the north- 
east side of the Forum proper—an 
immense building, with a south-west 
façade nearly 360 ft. in length, which 
consisted of massive pilasters of blocks 
of white marble, supporting arches of 
174 ft. span. 

At the south corner there was a kind of 
projecting porch of one intercolumnia- 
tion ; whether a similar structure existed 
at the north-west end of the facade 
cannot be determined, as the north 
corner of the building has been much 
destroyed and modified. It is further 
noticeable that the north-west side was 
not at right angles to the south-west side, 
but was skewed in order to make it 
parallel to the side of the Curia, which 
has a different orientation. The central 
nave had a breadth of 394 ft., with an 
aisle on each side 16} ft. in width; its 
length has not yet been determined, as 
the building is not completely excavated. 
It had two orders of columns of africano 
marble, with Corinthian capitals of white 
marble. The pavement, of fine slabs of 
marble, is still well preserved, and is 
remarkable for the thousands of molten 
bronze coins which were found upon it. 
The whole building, in fact, bears clear 
traces of destruction by fire; but it has 
further been ransacked in the Middle 
Ages -by seekers for building materials, 
and, though we have sufficient archi- 
tectural fragments to be able to form some 
idea of its magnificence (the beauty of the 
ornamental details in the cornices and 
friezes is most remarkable), the condition 
in which the building was found was 
unexpectedly disappointing. 

It is worthy of notice that any deduc- 
tions with regard to the technique of 
early Roman masonry which have been 
drawn from the construction of the 
Cloaca Maxima must be treated with 
caution. What has hitherto been attri- 


buted to the period of the Kings“ is only | 


* My remarks apply only to the portion which 


crosses the Forum; the rest has not been 
investigated in the light of recent discoveries. 
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the third in date. It passes under the 
Argiletum (the street between the Curia 
and the Basilica Emilia), then runs 
parallel to the façade of the latter for 
some way, then turns southward to 
cross the area of the Forum. At the 
point where it turns, a cloaca, which runs 
under the basilica at right angles to its 
axis, falls into it ; and this in turn blocks 
up an even earlier cloaca, which runs 
obliquely beneath the basilica, and which 
has not been traced for any distance as 
yet. 

Beneath the central area of the Forum 
a network of subterranean galleries has 
been discovered, which, as Comm. Boni 
supposes, served for the storage of pro- 
perties in connection with the games 
and shows held in the Forum; there has 
also come to light a large concrete base, 
which perhaps supported the equestrian 
statue of Domitian described by Statius. 

Not far from the Basilica Æmilia, just 
to the south-east of the temple of Anto- 
ninus and Faustina, the prehistoric 
necropolis, of which so much has been 
heard of late, has been discovered. 
These tombs so far identified (though 
not all of them have been as yet 
explored) are twenty-one in number. 
The older interments are those which 
contain cremated ashes; these are, as a 
rule, placed in an urn—often a hut urn 
of the usual Latin type—which, with 
several smaller pots, is enclosed in a large 
dolium with a stone cover, which is itself 
placed in a round hole dug in the ground, 
and covered with the ashes from the 
funeral pyre and a small heap of lumps 
of tufa. In the later inhumation burials 
the body of the deceased is placed in a 
rectangular trench (several of them are 
tombs of infants, who were buried within 
a portion of the trunk of an oak), and 
with it pottery, which begins to show 
traces of Greek influence; whereas that 
in the cremation tombs is purely Latin, 
resembling as closely as possible that 
which is found in the cemeteries of the 
Alban Hills and upon the Esquiline. 

The necropolis belongs, without doubt, 
to the inhabitants of one of the neigh- 
bouring hills—in all probability the 
Palatine—and must date from a very 
early period in the history of Rome. 
Very full reports will be found in the 
official publications. 

Close to this cemetery is a building 
which has been labelled as a prison by its 
discoverer, but a difficulty has to be 
dealt with. No ancient author mentions 
the existence of a prison in this place, 
which is in itself a strong argument 
against the identification; and the idea 
that this series of small chambers on each 
side of a narrow passage, each with its 
door sunk partly below ground level and 
lighted by a small window, served as 
strong rooms for the jewellers who had 
their shops on the Sacra Via, seems to 
have more in its favour. 

We now ascend south-eastwards, 
towards the Arch of Titus; and here the 
recent excavations have disclosed the 
pavement of the Sacra Via of the early 
Imperial period, winding up the slope of 
the Velia and flanked by buildings on 
each side. The steps of the Temple of 
Venus and Rome are actually built upon 
it, so that the erection of this building 
must have led to a change in its course. 


It is not necessary to suppose that the 
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Arch of Titus ever spanned this road ; but 
it is not probable that it occupied its 
present position when the road was in 
use, as its concrete foundations rest upon 
the pavement of a road which runs from 
the Sacra Via up to the Palatine, and 
which is about 7 ft. below the top of the 
foundations on the north-east side. 
Either, therefore, it was moved by 
Hadrian when he built the temple, or 
the earlier Sacra Via which we now see 
was abolished (in part, at any rate) when 
the arch was built. 

The Convent of S. Francesca Romana, 
which is built upon the remains of the 
Temple of Venus and Rome, is now being 
restored, and its fine fifteenth century 
cloister brought to light. When the 
work is completed, it will be used as a 
museum to contain the objects found in 
the Forum excavations. 

We may now retrace our steps, and 
examine the buildings on the south-west 
side of the Sacra Via. 

The Atrium Veste has been further 
investigated, and much has been learnt 
of the plan of the earlier Atrium which 
underlies the building as restored in the 
time of Septimius Severus. This earlier 
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fragments of the columns and entabla- 
ture have been brought to light, in- 
cluding the corner of the pediment at 
the back. 

Close by there stood, till a few years 
ago, the modern church of S. Maria 
Liberatrice—remarkable only as a land- 
mark to the visitor to the Forum, now 
entirely swept away. The ground has 
been excavated to a depth of 50 ft., and 
a group of buildings of especial interest 
has come to light. The great brick shell, 
already known (and rightly) as the 
Templum Divi Augusti, has been cleared 
down to the ground level, without, it is 
true, much result; but behind it, right 
under thePalatine, and forming an integral 
part of it, are two large halls, the original 
use of which is uncertain. * 

The group dates, in all probability, 
from the time of Domitian, who is known 
to have rebuilt the temple ; but the use of 
the two halls at the back is doubtful. It 
is probable, however, that Professor 
Hiilsen’s conjecture should be accepted— 
that the outer hall, which was vaulted, 
was under the protection of Minerva, and 
contained the discharge certificates 
(tabula honestæ missionis) of the soldiers 


building was (like many others which | of the Empire.t The inner hall, which 


have been recently discovered) orientated 
according to the points of the compass. 
It is, in fact, not impossible that the 
Forum of the early Republic ran from 
north to south—from the Comitium 
towards the north-east corner of the 
Palatine ; but the question is too com- 
plicated to be discussed here. 

The Temple of Vesta and the Regia 
have both been further investigated, and 
various points of interest in regard to 
their architectural history have come to 
light. A very full and well-illustrated 
report on the former will be found in 
the Notizie degli Scavz, 1900, p. 159 sqq. 

Another group of remains of great 
interest lies between the Atrium Veste 
and the Temple of Castor. I refer to 
the spring of Juturna and the buildings 
connected with it.* The spring was 
at first made to rise in a large basin paved 
with slabs of tufa, which was afterwards 
replaced by a smaller one lined with 
marble ; in the middle of it is a pedestal 
which supported statues of Castor and 
Pollux with their horses—for it was at 
Juturna’s spring that they watered their 
horses after the battle of the Lake 
Regillus, as the legend tells us. 

Close by is a well, which was no doubt 
at one time fed by an independent 
spring, but later was supplied by a pipe 
from the basin; and behind it again is 
the shrine of Juturna, a small brick 
building facing north, in which her 
statue was erected. 

The preservation of the whole of this 
group of buildings is remarkable, and it 
is perhaps the most attractive corner of 
the Forum; the statues, the bases 
decorated with reliefs, the inscriptions in 
honour of the goddess have all been 
found, and one can realise the Roman 
period more vividly than usual. 

Hard by is the Temple of the Great 
Twin Brethren, which now stands free 
on all four sides. One may admire the 
massive construction of the walls, of 
blocks of squared stone, which inclose the 
solid concrete core; and some splendid 


A full report will be found in Not. Scav. 
1901, p. 41 89. 


was a peristyle, open to the air, in the 
centre, with colonnades and rooms round 
it, he identifies with the library which is 
known to have existed in connection with 
the temple, and of which, further, 
Minerva would be the natural patroness. 

From these halls a great inclined plane 
covered by a vaulted roof ascends to the 
Palatine in four flights. 

These two halls were converted into a 
church at some time after the middle of 
the sixth century, and contain paintings of 
great interest. Three strata may be 
distinguished in places, ranging from the 
end of the sixth to the latter half of the 
eighth century, but those of latest date 
are by far the most numerous. They 
have been fully described by Mr. Rush- 
forth in Papers of the British School, 
vol. i. It may be noted that he, writing 
before the publication of Professor 
Hiilsen’s conjecture, inclines to consider 
the two halls, taken together, as (perhaps) 
a building for state purposes, pointing out 
the similarity of its plan with that of the 
ordinary Roman houses, with its vestibule, 
atrium, and tablinum flanked by two 
smaller rooms beyond. 

The paintings give us definitely the 
name of the church as S. Maria Antiqua, 
and thereby put an end to a long contro- 
versy ; for the existence of the church has 
been known since 1702, though only a 
small portion of it was excavated in that 
year. 

From the short summary I have given, 
which cannot pretend to be exhaustive or 
complete, though, I hope, in the main 
correct, as far as it goes, some idea may 
be formed of the amount of work which 
has been done in the Forum during the 
past five years, and of the surpassing 
Importance of the additions to our 


* They stand upon the site of earlier 
buildings, which probably belonged to the 
palace of Caligula. The remains of a large open 
water tank, once lined with marble. are especi- 
ally noticeable. 


t The copies of these (of which several exist 
in various museums) often state that they are 
descripta et recognita ex tabula ahenea que fira 
est Roma post templum Divi Augusti ad 
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knowledge which it has brought. It will 


be some time before the excavation of 
the land already at the disposal of the 
authorities is completed, and further dis- 
coveries of interest may be confidently 
hoped for; while as long as Comm. Boni 
remains in charge one may be sure that 
the work is in good hands. 


T. A. 
— — — 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
CASES. 


HE Court of Appeal at the 
mq close of the sittings was en- 
aie) gaged in hearing some thirtv- 
six appeals under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, and the law under 
these complicated statutes seems hardlv 
more settled than it was five years ago. 
The Legislature is now contemplating 
an extension of the Acts, and it is to 
be hoped some simplification will be 
attained. Several of the recent decisions 
have some bearing on the building trade. 
and are worth a brief review. | 

In McCabe v. Jopling and Palmer's — 
Travelling Cradle Company (the Builder. 
Dec. 19), Jopling, a builder under contract 
to paint a house over 30 ft. high, entered 
into a sub-contract with the Palmer 
Company to fix, adjust, and remove the 
travelling cradles, a system of jibs, ledgers, 
and ropes which constituted a scaffolding.. 
After the painting was completed about a 
month, one of the Palmer Company men 
was killed in removing their apparatus. 
Jopling was admittedly liable to pav 
compensation, since it has now been 
definitely decided that painting is re- 
pair“, within the meaning of the Act, 
but the question of difficulty was whether. 
under section 4, Jopling could claim 
indemnity from the Palmer Company. 
It was contended that the Palmer 
Company had nothing to do with the 
“ repair °” under their sub-contract. The 
Court held, however, that taking down 
the scaffolding was part of the process, 
and it is important to observe that the 
Court also negatived the idea which has 
crept in that the repair must be substan- 
tial, and laid it down that it must be 
substantive as contrasted with ancillarv, 
but not necessarily substantial. This 
decision is important rather in view of 
former decided cases than on the words 
of the Act, since section 7 expresslv 
applies its provisions to construction, 
repair, or demolition “by means of a 
scaffolding,’ and the erection and 
removal of the scaffolding appear obvi- 
ously included in the process. We have 
commented several times on the question 
whether a ladder by itself constitutes 
scaffolding (see the Builder, June 21, 
1902; May 3, 1903), as the cases are verv 
conflicting. In Elvin v. Woodward 
builders’ steps with a flat board on the 
top were held to come within the defini- 
tion, but this time, in Crowther v. West 
Riding Window Cleaning Company, the 
Court of Appeal refused to disturb the 
finding of the arbitrator that a simple 
ladder on which a man stood for the 
purpose of whitewashing was not scaf- 
folding. 

In the case of Brown v. The Midland 
Building and Supply Company an 
attempt was made to bring a bricklayer. 
who was injured whilst building a house 
under 30 ft. in height, within the Act, 
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on the double ground (1) that machi- 
nery driven by steam or other mechanical 
power was being used, under section 7 
of the Act; (2) that under the Act, 
read in conjunction with section 105 
of the Factory Act, 1901, all the premises 
were constituted a factory where machi- 
nery was used. The machinery relied 
upon was a mortar mill on the building 
estate, but. this was 80 yards in a straight 
line from where the man was working, 
and the mortar when made had to be 
brought to him a greater distance by 
road. The Court. decided against both 
grounds of claim. Against the first 
because the machinery was not “on” 


on 
the building on which the man was 
engaged, and against the second on the 
authority of the case of McNicholas 
v. Dawson (1899 because it is only the 
machinery which is made the factory, 
and the man in the case under considera- 
tion was not engaged on, in, or about the 
machinery. 

Two other cases, Higgins v. Campbell 
and Morrison and Turvey v. Brintons 
Ltd. should be noted. The Court has 
decided that anthrax contracted in the 
course of a man’s employment is an 
accident within the meaning of the 
Act. This decision is based on the 
judgment of the House of Lords in the 
case of Fenton v. Thorley and Co., com- 
mented on by us in our issue of August 
22 last. In that case it was pointed out 
in the House of Lords that the title of 
the Act was an Act to amend the law 
with respect to compensation to work- 
men for accidental injuries in the course 
of their employment,” and that in section 
1 the words also were personal injury 
by accident arising out of and in the 
course of the employment”’; and acci- 
dent was defined, not as in the cases 
decided by the Court of Appeal, with 
reference to the fortuitous, but as an 
unlooked-for mishap or an untoward 


event which is not expected or designed. 


The effect of the decisions now given by 
the Court of Appeal is this, that when the 
illness arises out of the employment 
itself, and is incident to that employ- 
ment, then it is an accident within the 
meaning of the Act. This decision, 
although apparently not directly con- 
nected with the building trade, may 
have a widespreading influence where 
certain operations involve the risk of 
illness, such, for instance, as lead poison- 
ing. Difficult questions will arise where 
it can be shown that the state of 
health of the workman contributed 
to the disease ; but, as far as can be seen, 
the employer will remain liable unless he 
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NOTES. 


Proposed IT has been proposed that 

Memorial to a memorial to Mr. Penrose 

Mr. Penrose. should be erected at Athens, 
with which city and its priceless monu- 
ments his name and fame have been so 
much connected. & large and influential 
committee has been formed to consider 
the best manner of carrying out this 
proposal. and it has been suggested, 
and the idea has been approved by the 
committee, that a librarv hall, which 
would also be available for use as a lecture- 
room, should be added to the building of 
the British School at Athens, where the 
want of such an addition has long been 
felt, and should be called the Penrose 
Library ” or the Penrose Hall”; and 
that in this library there should also be 
erected, or fixed against the wall, a 
special memorial consisting of either a 
bust of Mr. Penrose on a suitable pedestal, 
or (which is the idea most favoured), 
a medallion portrait in relief, within a 
decorative tablet with an inscription. 
Mr. Penrose was a man well worthy of a 
permanent memorial, both in respect of 
his personal worth and of the importance 
of his researches in regard to (Greek 
architecture. His Principles of 
Athenian Architecture,” which is practi- 
cally a monograph of the Parthenon, 
we have alwavs felt to be the most remark- 
able publication of that class which has 
appeared in this country. Those who 
are desirous to give their practical 
support to the scheme are invited to send 
subscriptions to Mr. G. A. Macmillan. 
the Hon. Secretarv to the Committee, 
at the offices of Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., St. Martin’s-street, Leicester-square. 


THe Court of Arbitration 
on the London Water Com- 
panies will resume its sit- 
tings on January 18. It had up to 
the commencement of the Christmas 
vacation proceeded on the whole 
both rapidly and satisfactorily with its 
work. On the last day of the late 
sittings the Court awarded to the Grand 
Junction Company 3, 349, 500l., as against 
a claim of 4,863, 1951., and to the West 
Middlesex Company 3, 524, 000J., as 
against a claim of 4, 305, 2451. Roughly 
speaking, each claim was reduced by about 
a million, a reduction of a very substan- 
tial amount, or nearly one- fourth 


The London 
ater 
Arbitration. 


but a reduction not excessive as compared | 
in ordinary claims for 


with awards 
compensation. The result in the interests 
of the public can scarcely yet be properly 
considered until the arbitration is com- 
pleted, and the total capital of the Water 
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can conclusively prove that the condition | Board is definitely ascertained. It is 
of the workman was the actual cause of clear, however, that on the expense of 


the illness. 
— — - 


JAPANESE GLASS INDUSTRY. —In a report on 
industrial development in Japan, the Consul- 
General of the United States at Yokohama 
mentions that the native glass industry now 
manufactures for export as well as supplying 
home demands. The Japanese Government has 
under consideration a scheme for subsidising 
a company to train workmen for the manufac- 
ture of plate glass. The plan calls for an ex- 

nditure of about 53,000/. during the next 
our years. It is proposed to select a factory, 
which will be under an engagement to employ 
a foreign expert, and construct, under his 
supervision, two furnaces of the latest style. 
each with a capacity of at least 470,000 square 
feet of plate glass a month; also to employ 
thirty-two foreigners as trainers of Japanese 
workmen, and train sixtv-six workmen for its 
own use and fifty for the Government service. 
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management there should be a consider- 
able saving, but, having regard to the 
quotations on the Stock Exchange, the 
amount to be paid in interest on the 
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could not be fully justified without a 
much larger knowledge of the facts 
connected with that department than is 
possessed by the public. But from 
time to time it was clear that there were 
certain weak places in the system. 
On the present occasion, on the face of 
the report, no fault can be found with 
this branch of the County Council’s 
administration. While the approximate 
expenditure on works executed by the 
department. in the half vear was 187,000/., 
the result showed a balance of cost. below 
final certificate of 25,853/., and also that. 
nineteen out of twenty works have been 
carried out at a cost below final estimate. 
Naturally, this criticism may be made, 
that if the estimate is high, the actual 
cost may verv well come out below it. 
When opponents of the County Council 
urged that the cost of work was constantly 
exceeding estimates, we pointed out that 
it did not necessarily follow from this 
that the cost had been unreasonable. 
We take it, however, that the officials of 
the Works Department are now carrying 
on their business with greater knowledge 
and experience than formerly, and it is 
certainly preferable that the final cost 
of a work should be less than the estimate, 
for it is on the estimate that the decision 
to proceed with work must be taken. 


8 ALTHOUGH the Nile Reser- 
Scheme . 

for Another voir Works have already 
Nile Dam. ` 


shown their great utility, 
the volume of water stored is admittedly 
insufficient for the wants of Egypt, and 
various proposals have been discussed 
from time to time for further increase of 
the water supply. The latest idea 
emanates from Sir William Willcocks, 
formerly Director-General of Reservoirs, 
and his present scheme is to provide the 
necessary accommodation within the 
boundaries of Egypt proper, leaving the 
irrigation of the Soudan to be accom- 
plished by the utilisation of the equa- 
torial lakes. Using round figures, it 
may be said that the storage necessary 
for the perennial irrigation of the whole 
of Egypt is 1,000,000 million gallons. 
of which less than 250,000 million gallons 
can be stored in the Aswan reservoir. 
Sir W. Willcocks proposes te mak» up the 
deficit, which we may put approximately 
at 750,000 million gallons (1) by ratsing 
the Aswan dam to its full height by 
adding twenty feet of masonry, and (2) 
by the construction of a new reservoir 
in the depression known as the Wady 
Rayan, the site formerly suggested for 
a reservoir by Mr. Cope Whitehouse. 
The second item of this programme is 
quite free from objection, but the first 
would obviously involve a deeper 
submersion of the Phile Temples at 
the maximum level of the Aswan reservoir, 
a proceeding which could not be justified 
unless proved to be absolutely and 


capital of the Water Board will not | unavoidably necessary for the welfare 
permit of any appreciable reduction of | of Egypt. 


the water rates to the consumer. 


The London THE report of the Works 


vount Sd ies Committee of the London 


Department. County Council for the half 
year ending September 30 last is more 


satisfactory than has been the case 


for some time. We have always held 
that very adverse criticism on this 
department of the County Council 
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Accidents ABOUT three months ago 
Central London We called attention to two 

Railwa. accidents which occurred at 
the Bank and British Museum stations 
of the Central London Railway. Our 
readers will remember that on this 
occasion a train at each of these stations 
was derailed during the same day owing 
to the carriages having jumped the metals, 

A 
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and that, in consequence, there was a 
serious dislocation of the traffic. We 
then pointed out that there must be some- 
thing radically wrong with the construc- 
tion of the permanent way, and this 
conclusion is confirmed by two accidents 
which took place on Monday last at the 
same stations. The first of these hap- 
pened shortly after three o'clock, when 
an empty train, which was being shunted 
at. the crossover road beyond the Bank 
Station, came to a standstill through one 
of the carriages having jum the 
metals. The second accident occurred 
at the British Museum Station between 
five and six o'clock in the evening, 
when a motor coach and the vehicles 
following left the rails. Fortunately, 
nothing more serious resulted than 
dislocation of the services and incon- 
venience to passengers ; but these repeated 
accidents at the stations in question 
constitute perfectly clear evidence of 
defects that ought not to exist on any 
properly-managed railway. It is a curi- 
ous coincidence that on each occasion the 
accident at the Bank Station should have 
neen followed by a similar mishap at 
the British Museum. 


ALTHOUGH full particulars 


The 
Connellsville are not yet forthcoming 
Disaster. relative to the serious dis- 


aster which occurred a few days ago on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the main 
facts are tolerably clear. The eastward- 
bound express was running at a high rate 
of sp2ed along an embankment at the side 
of tne Youghiogenny River, when sud- 
denly it ran into a pile of bridge timbers 
which had fallen from a goods train. 
It is said that a curve in the line pre- 
vented the engine-driver from seeing 
the obstruction until he was quite close to 
it. This is a very reasonable excuse for 
the driver, but it is very difficult to 
understand how so bulky an obstacle 
as a load of timber could be dropped 
upon a railway line without the know- 
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is how it came about that a new theatre 
supposed to be built with all the latest 
improvements had, as is stated, no 
means of fire-resisting separation between 
the stage and the auditorium. It ma 
be that such means existed, and that the 
employees lost their heads and neglected 
to drop the curtain. Further informa- 
tion on this point will be anxiously 
waited for by those who are interested 
in providing against the apparently 
endless danger from fire in theatres. 


PECULIAR interest attaches 
to the results of the analysis 
of the Kew magnetographs 
during the eleven years from 1890 to 1900, 
by Dr. Charles Chree, the superintendent 
of the observatory department of the 
National Physical Laboratory, from the 
fact that these records can now no longer 
be taken owing to the disturbing effect 
of the Brentford to Kew electric tramway. 
The lengthy paper which has just been 
published by the Royal Society will for 
many years be the classical paper on the 
phenomena of the earth’s magnetism. 
The years from 1892 to 1895 were 
conspicuously years of sun-spot maxi- 
mum, while 1890, 1891, and 1900 were 
years of very few sun spots. By analys- 
ing the variations of the magnetic 
elements from month to month, and 
5 the way they vary with 
the way the frequency of sun spots varies, 
he proves that there is a close connection 
between the two phenomena. At the 
same time we think that he conclusively 
disproves Sir Norman Lockyer’s hypo- 
thesis of the connection between sun 
spots and meteorological phenomena. 
The figures he gives of the mean values 
of the meteorological elements at Kew 
during the three years of minimum 
sun spots, the three years of maximum 
sun spots, and the mean for the whole 
eleven years of the cycle of sun-spot 
frequency, are well worth quoting. 


The Magnetic 
Records 
at Kew. 


ledge of the men in charge of the freight |° wean | Mean Mean Mean 25 
train. If such an accident were to happen Period M 

English il feel ‘ eday. | ue. chine. fall. 2.5 
on any English railway we feel sure it po aree ß 
would not escape attention, and the first e a a 5 | a 
thing done would be to give warning of | 1892-1805 |4948 F. 18°90 F. | 1536 | 23-54 ; 10°20 
the event, 80 that the line might be 1890, 99, 1900 | 49°71 F. | 13°83 F. 1584 | 21:31 10:20 


closed to approaching traffic. We cannot 
imagine why a similar course was not 
taken in the present case, unless the 
interval elapsing between the fall of the 
timber and the arrival of the express was 
so short that no kind of a warning was 
possible. Some further information 
upon this point is certainly desirable. 
In the meantime it is satisfactory to note 
that the baggage-master of the express, 
although somewhat seriously injured, 
managed to save the approaching west- 
ward-bound train by setting fire to his 
coat and using it as a signal. 


o THURSDAY morning's papers 

Chicago brought the news of an 
Theatre Fire. awful theatre disaster at 
Chicago, owing to the scenery of the new 
Iroquois Theatre catching fire. It seems 
that at least five hundred people have 
been killed, but whether their deaths 
were mainly due actually to the fire or 
to crushing and suffocation is not very 
apparent from the first brief account. 
It seems evident that there was a hope- 
less panic. What it is important to know 


barometer for the three periods was 
29:978, 29°964, and 29-970 ins. respec- 
tively. The close agreement between the 
mean values for such comparatively 
short periods of years is very remarkable, 
and proves that there is no appreciable 
connection between sun-spot frequency 
and the weather. Unfortunately the 
analysis of the magnetic elements has 
not disclosed the true cause of magnetic 
storms, and it will be many years before 


the records which are to be taken at the 


new magnetic observatory in Scotland 
will throw further light on the subject. 


The THE paper by Mr. Bankart 
Artisan Theory on Old Stucco and Plaster 
Architect. Work, read at a recent 
meeting of the Architectural Association, 


| 


and reported in fuil in our last issue, 


valuable and interesting as it was in 
many respects, ought not to be allowed 
to pass without a protest against the 
view of the architect’s position and 
function which was, indirectly at all 
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events, put forward in it. Like some 


other people who have given special 
attention to one form of decorative 
work, Mr. Bankart seemed to think that 
the architect was to be reduced to a kind 
of artisan, working with his own hands 
on occasion, and chiefly occupied with the 
consideration of material and the model- 
ling of it. That is a view of the function 
of the architect which in the present dav 
is absurd. The architect’s business 1s 
to evolve the whole idea and conception 
of a building, as plan and design, not to 
be occupied as a workman over this or 
that bit of material. That many archi- 
tects fall short in their knowledge or 
perception of the character of material 
and of the special treatment proper to 
it we fully admit, but it is not necessarv 
to work with one’s own hands to attain 
this; it depends upon innate or acquired 
architectural feeling for material. But 
the architect’s real business is with the 
evolution of a building, which in these 
days, when the requirements of plan are 
so complex, cannot be adequately done 
without full and exact drawings; and all 
this talk about the mischief of draughts- 
man’s architecture, which we have heard 
over and over again, only shows a want 
of perception as to the real problem 
which the modern architect has to work 
out. 


ae Tus building will be pulled 
Egyptian Hall, down shortly, and Mr. T. 
Piccadilly. Nevil Maskelyne, whose 
tenancy there has extended over thirty 
years, will remove his entertainment to 
St. George’s Hall, in Langham-place, 
of which, together with two adjacent 
houses, he has acquired a forty years’ 
lease, and where some structural altera- 
tions are being made for him under 
Mr. Edmund Buckle’s superintendence. 
The Egyptian Hall was built in 1811-2 
at a cost of 16,000/., after P. F. Robinson’s 
designs, for W. Bullock of Liverpool, 
who there exhibited his natural history 
museum and a part of the Leverian 
collection. Robinson took the details 
of the facade from Denon’s work, and 
mainly from the temple of Isis at Den- 
derah ; the figures of Isis and Osiris are 
by L. Gahagan. On May 1, 1890, 
Nos. 166-173, Piccadilly, comprising the 
Egyptian Hall (No. 170), and the Dudley 
Gallery, were sold at auction for 27,850. 
The property, covering 14,477 ft. super- 
ficial, is held under three leases granted 
for seventy-five years by the Crown in 
1830 at ground rents amounting to 
388/. 3s. 6d. per annum. The existing 
underleases yield a total improved 
rental of about 2,800/. net. Our issue 
of January 3, 1903, contains an illus- 
tration of the Egyptian Hall with its 
original surroundings. 


ABOUT a year ago the 
Council of the Institute of 
Architects, for reasons which 
we do not understand, removed the 
reporters from their seats in front 
of the official table (the usual position, 
we may say, for those who have to 
report a meeting), and banished them 
to a table of their own in a corner of the 
room. The result has been that mistakes 
have got into reports of the proceedings 
such as would never have appeared 
under the old arrangement, when the 


Reporters 
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reporters were in the centre of the room 
and close to the table and to the front 
benches. Mr. W. Key seems to have 
been very much annoyed by the fact 
that we reported a speaker after Mr. 
Henman’s paper the other day as men- 
tioning “ Mr. Keith, when it should 
have been Mr. Key.“ Our reporter 
thinks that the speaker did say “ Keith ” 
inadvertently ; at all events, he heard it 
so, and, if it was a mistake, it is entirely 
owing to the position now assigned to 
our reporter, from which it is often almost 
impossible to hear speakers eorrectly. 
As it is important that reports should be 
accurate, the Council should really con- 
sider the advisability of placing reporters 
where they have the best chance of 
hearing. 


. —— - 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


A WELL-KNOWN corner of the Champs Elysées, 
the Caffé appelé cy-devant des Ambas- 
saddleurs, built in 1792 by the citizen Dorne, 
on the site of a small building celebrated in the 
eighteenth century, is about to undergo some 
modification, and the present building is to be 
pulled down to give place to a larger and more 
modern place of amusement. The Municipality 
benefits by a very large sum for the rent of 
this piece of ground, for which the pere 
Dorne paid an annual sum of 426 francs 
in his time. 

The Concours des Facades has been 80 
brilliant this year that the jury has not yet 
been able to come to any decision as to the 
award of the six premiums; twenty houses 
have been chosen from amongst the large 
number submitted for competition, and the 
jury find it a difficult matter to decide which 
are the most meritorious amongst those 
selected. 

The State has acquired large pieces of ground 
at Vienna and at Washington for the purpose 
of erecting embassy buildings for the respective 
ambassadors. M. Bernier, the architect of 
the Opera Comique at Paris, will construct 
the embassy at Washington; and M. Chedanne, 
architect to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
that at Vienna. 

The jury for the competition for desi 
for a Caisse d'Epargne and the restoration 
of the Hôtel de Ville, at Coutances, has awarded 
the first premium of 140/. to M. Lesage, archi- 
tect, of Rouen. 

A letter signed by the chiefs of the various 
studios of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, demanding 
certain reforms in the principles and organisa- 
tion of the Prix de Bone competition, has 
been distributed amongst the professors and 
students of the Ecole. 

The work of the new line of the Metropolitan 
railway near the Mairie of the 20th arrondisse- 
ment of Paris has, in spite of all precautions, 
so upset the foundations of the building that 
the walls are splitting in several places; 
the magnificent paintings by Glaize on the 
walls of the fine Salle des Mariages’’ are 
sa e y spoiled. 

The President of the Republic has signed 
a decree authorising the classing amongst the 
list of historical monuments appertaining to 
the service of Beaux-Arts the tower called 
“ Carbonnière,” situated on the territory of 
Aigues-Morte, at a few miles from the town o'! 
that name. The Carbonnière formed portion 
of the Abbey of Psalmodi, founded by Charle- 
magne. 

M. Henri Marcel, Directeur des Beaux-Arts, 
has been commissioned to organise the section 
of fine arts at the Saint Louis Exhibition, in 
the place of M. Henri Roujon. 

The jury for the competition for the pro- 
zrammes to be used in 1904 at the Opera Thee 
awarded the first prize of 40/. to M. Gorguet, 
and the second prize of 20/. to M. Debat- Ponson. 

The Municipal Council have commissioned 
M. Bahut to produce a lithograph of M. De- 
taille's large composition at the Hétel de Ville, 
representing the return of the Imperial Guard 
after the campaign in Poland in 1807. The 
same artist has also been commissioned to 
make a reproduction of the Medea of 
Delacroix. 

At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the 
Godebceuf has attracted no fewer 


Prix 
than 


200 oompetitors. Premières medailles were 
awarded to M. Boutin (pupil of M. Redon), 
M. Camille Lefèvre (pupil of M. Laloux), and 
M. Pierre Aubey (pupil of M. Scellier de Gisors). 
For the Achille Leclère competition, which 
is one of the most important of these art com- 
petitions, and which will be decided in March, 
the Académie has given as the subject The 
staircase of a large museum, with a vestibule 
giving access to the ground and first floor 
galleries.“ 

The Institut de France has received the 
oe of a splendid gift from M. Jacques 

iegfried, who intends to offer them the Chatean 
of Langeais, one of the finest examples of 
French architecture of the fifteenth century, 
and which is quite a museum of French art 
of the time of Louis XI. The Institut has not 
come to any decision on the matter as yet. 

Some years ago the construction of a tunnel 
under the Rue de Rivoli for one of the metro- 

litan lines compelled the removal for a 
ew weeks of M. Fremiet’s equestrian statue 
of Jeanne Darc, which had decorated the 
Place. des Pyramides since 1873. The statue 
reappeared on its pedestal, after the tunnel work 
was Over, so much transformed, that it was 
said that a new work had been substituted, 
though the sculptor declared that he had only 
altered the patina of the bronze and the harness 
of the horse. This explanation was generally 
accepted by those who did not notice that 
the action of the horse was different and that 
the rider was no longer a slender girl mounted 
on a heavy Norman horse. In reality the 
artist, with the complicity of the Directeur 
des Beaux-Arts, had played a trick on the 
public, and took the opportunity of the railway 
disturbance of the site to substitute for the 
first group a new one, which had figured in the 
Salon of 1890. The Press has been raking up 
the subject again, and the artist now admits the 
fact of the substitution, as there is nothing 
to be gained by denying it. The old work,, 
with which the sculptor seems to have been 
displeased, has been destroyed under his orders. 
We cannot but think that he has made a 
mistake, and that the work erected in 1873 
was much the more pleasing of the two. The 
artist seems to have had, in the interim, a 
new idea as to the probable personality of 
the heroine, and has in the later edition given 
her the appearance of a rather sturdy and 
masculine woman, instead of the graceful 
figure of his first statue. It may be more in 
accordance with probability, but it does not 
make so pleasing an object. 

The Carnavalet Museum has received an 
addition of a fine picture by Troyon, illustrating 
the Chateau of St. Cloud. It is dated 1837, 
and was exhibited in the Salon of 1838, when 
it gained for the painter a “‘ première medaille.” 
It is placed in the Carnavalet, of course, from 
its historic value as a representation of the 
chateau in its complete state. 

The Municipality of Paris intends to acquire 
the domain of Prince Talleyrand-Perigord at 
Montmorency, in order to build there an 
infirmary, which will take the name of “ Asile 
de la Ville de Paris.“ The A nde which 
includes the chateau and 126, square mètres 
of land, is to be sold for 825,000 francs. 
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ACTON PUBLIC OFFICES AND TOWN 
HALL COMPETITION. 


THE rapid development of the metropolitan 
suburbs is nowhere more noticeable than in 
the western districts ; with an estimated popula- 
tion of 50,000, large vacant areas suitable 
for smaller middle-class dwellings and excellent 
travelling facilities, Acton is quickly passing 
from the scale of a District Council to pro- 
portions more fitly represented by a Corporation 
administration, and this fact is evidently held 
in view in the proposal to erect new municipal 
buildings and town hall. 

In the ordinary course of public procedure 
a competition in deini for the new offices, etc., 
became necessary, and, from a wide application 
to compete, seven architects of repute were 
selected, and we were invited to inspect the 
plans submitted. 

We have had occasion to differ from the 
awards in recent public competitions, and 
we are again compelled to take exception to 
the selection made by the assessor in the 

resent instance, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson. 
n view of the attempts in Jate years to reform 
the conducting of competitions, we fear that 
we are not encouraging the system by this 


open criticism of the assessor’s decision; it is 
to be regretted that no report accompanied 
his final statement, which would have thrown 
light upon the merits of the premiated scheme, 
and perhaps have silenced comment. 

Design marked B, by Mr. W. G. Hunt, is placed 
first, and naturally attracts a close scrutiny 
in making a general survey of the work sub- 
mitted. The first impression—the ultimate 
general effect—is at once unfavourable, for, 
judging by the perspective view (prepared 
since the publication of the award), a most 
unsatisfactory grouping of buildings has 
resul The princi { note in the design 
is a large dome, which rises from a mysterious 
position, in irritable juxtaposition to the large 
gable of the Town Hall. Two heavy stone 
turrets or pinnacles rise from pedimented 
projections on either side of the main entrance, 
making an effort to bring the dome into the 
design of the municipal buildings, distinct 
from that of the Town Hall. The roof of the 
latter has a large independent ventilatin 
turret, while, to add to the already disturbed 
skyline, an important ventilator to the council 
chamber roof and a chimney to the right of 
the entrance (neither of which find place on 
the scale elevations) have been introduced 
to enhance the composition. In detail, the 
architecture is commonplace, and is, indeed, 
a mere accumulation of features popular with 
architects a generation ago, arranged without 
sympathy for the Portland stone and red-brick 
materials to be used. Carved and moulded 
enrichments are employed to such an extent 
that clause 10 of the conditions, the lavish 
use of ornament is to be avoided and a dignified 
architectural treatment is desired,“ seems to 
have been entirely overlooked. We understand 
that the assessor was responsible for much of 
the printed instructions, and therefore it is 
reasonable to suppose that the style of the 
fronts has not influenced his selection. 

But the planning is even less successful, 
and we are at greater loss to discover the 
preferential factors in the scheme under notice. 
An angle main entrance is provided, with 
which is combined a drive for carriages (a 
useful arrangement generally overlooked in 
these drawings), but the existing Free Library 
will rob this on of much of its apparent 
importance. We find that this entrance, 
which opens into the grand staircase of the 
municipal buildings, and, upon occasion, the 
Town Hall, is the only means of access to the 
rates office, placed to the left on entering. 
so that constant traffic arising from petty 
parochial payments is unnecessarily located 
in the most important part of the ground floor. 
The plan gives the curious information that 
this office will be a rates department by day 
and a cloak-room by night; but, as we under- 
stand it is now the custom of the Council to 
devote two nights in the week for late payments 
to suit the convenience of business people, 
the dual purpose to which the room will be 
put will lead to much inconvenience, not to, 
mention the trouble involved in clearing the 
office. We failed to oP which part of the 
building was intended to be served by this 
cloak-room. The lavatories, etc., and cloak- 
rooms, generally speaking, are arranged in a 
inanner quite strange to our ideas. The report 
refers to the Town Hall being entered at the 
east end; here are men’s and women’s con- 
veniences common to the large public hall, 
and to the suite of dancing and supper rooms, 
which we maintain are inadequate and incon- 
venient ; staircases ascend left and right to the 
Town Hall, and are so planned that the two sets 
of water closets below are 4 ft. 8 in. high, whilst 
some of the solid steps are housed into windows 
One suite only of rooms for dances, suppers, 
ete., is provided in this design, while the con- 
ditions ask for two, including kitchens; there 
is no ambiguiyy about this requirement, and 
in our opinion the omission is utterly at variance 
with the terms of the competition. Two large 
rooms en suite are shown, but if only one is 
used for dancing, much inconvenience will 
arise about the doors; one large kitchen is 
supplied with gas cooking apparatus, which 
avoids carrying a flue through the Town Hall; 
but in any event the cooks, servants, and 
waiters will require sanitary conveniences, 
which we could not find on the lower ground 
floor plan. 

We do not agree with the placing of the 
Town Hall next the main street (shown on the 
side street by all other competitors), through 
which heavy electric trams are hurrying all 
day and far into the night. nor is a middle 
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assage in the seating accommodation desired 
y public speakers. The water closets and lava- 
tories placed at the ends of the side galleries are 
7 all supervision, and unless prominently 
indicated, they may be taken for exits in an 
emergency. The majority of the Councillors 
will face strong daylight when seated in the 
Council Chamber. The placing of the Coroner’s 
Court on the ground floor instead of the first 
floor, as required by the conditions, is, in our 
opinion, an improvement, but the transposition 
cannot be said to be one of the “ slight moditica- 
tions allowed in the printed replies to ques- 
tions. No separate room or convenience is 
given to the Coroner, and the Chairman’s-room, 
although much smaller than asked for, has a very 
poor outlook. We could draw attention to 
other defects, but enough has perhaps been 
said to justify the emphatic exception which 
we have already taken to the selection of this 
design, the estimated cost of which is 52,946. 

Design marked A is the work of Mr. H. T. 
Hare. Here, as in common with the remaining 
competitors, the Town Hall is placed on the 
side street. In most respects the scheme has 
a practical working character, but it suffers 
from an undue effort to arrange the general 
offices in positions where street noises will 
not penetrate; corridors are, therefore, placed 
on two floors on the street side of the principal 
front, and offices overlook the baths and other 
buildings in the back parts of the site. This 
arrangement further adds to the extent of 
passages, which in this design are in large 
proportion to the working departments. The 
Coroner’s Court is in a noisy place on the side 
street, and the rate collector's office too far 


into the building for ready access. The eleva- 
tions are a great advance on those previously 
referred to, being satisfactory in detail and 


suitable in scale for the site. The estimate is 
the lowest—51,553U. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams is the author of 
design marked C, which is represented by an 
elaborate set of drawings, completely worked 
out; a separate drawing is given with designs 
for the groups of figures and other sculpturesque 
ornament. The scheme, however, is much too 
large (77.47 1“. ia the estimate) and complicated 


for the needs of municipal Acton. The plan 
conveys the impression of being confused, 
especially in taking the great number of stair- 


cases into consideration, and the whole design 
lacks simplicity and is too laboured. Entrances 
and exits are well arranged, and all practical 


points have been considered. The plans 
provide for two suites of supper and ball 
rooms, kitchens, etc. (a pantry kitchen being 


also included), as required by the conditions, 
which, although adding to the complexity 
of this design, are here capable of a more simple 
treatment. The detail of the elevations is 
small in scale at the expense of breadth and 
dignity. 

The drawings illustrating design D have 
commendable power and fucidity, in which 
reapects they are foremost of the seven sets 
submitted. Messrs. Russell and ear the 
authors, have produced a vigorous and dignified 
group of buildings, which is the outcome of 
a good symmetrical plan, and is well adapted 
to the nature of the site. Two sets of supper- 
rooms are provided, with kitchen accommoda- 
tion common to both suites, but the lavatories 
and cloak-rooms are quite inadequate when 
only one suite is in use. The exit staircases 
from the Town Hall galleries are also intended 
to be used by artists in passing from the stage 
to the dressing-rooms—an arrangement giving 
rise to much discomfort to the performers 
at the close of a play. The Chairman of the 
Council has no private convenience, and no 
separate room is given to the Coroner. The 
main entrance is placed in the centre of the 
High-street front, above which rises a well- 
designed tower, but the piers shown on the 
plans do not seem to be strong enough for the 
work of supporting this tall erection. The 
Council Chamber, Committee rooms, and, indeed, 
all departments are admirably placed, and 
exits, stairs, and approaches well considered. 
59,8812. is the author s estimate. 

Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, and Rickards 
have submitted a design, marked E, which would 
have well suited the site in the matter of scale. A 
good working office plan is shown, but the Town 
Hall and ball-rooms leave much to be desired. 
A separate carriage drive, with carriage porch, 
is introduced, which forms the entrance in 
joint use by the public for the Town Hall and 
by private parties, for the two suites which 
are placed left and right of the doorway ; 


moreover the town hall stairs are mixed up with 
one of the suites. The greatest defect, however, 
is the extraordinary absence of lavatory and 
cloak-room accommodation. The drawings are 
less complete than others sent in, and show 
no regard for block plan, scales, or cardinal 
points. 

A very ambitious scheme, F, to cost 84, 688“. 
is the work of Mr. C. E. Mallows, and is repre- 
sented by a fine set of drawings. Portland 
stone is intended to be used throughout the 
peeps fronts, which we think is a little 

yond the basis of one shilling per foot. cube 
laid down by the Council. In spite of the 
great cubical contents the author omits one 
suite of dance and supper rooms, but provides 
lofty and wide halls and spacious passages 
out of all proportion to what is required. A 
heavy but dignified character is given to the 
fronts; the main entrance is placed in Win- 
chester-street, and a large tower is introduced 
to emphasise that fact, but nothing in the 
nature of piers is shown on the first floor plan 
carrying the great weight above. The Coroner's 
Court is situated at the eastern extremity of 
the first floor, where it will be necessary for 
the Coroner to pass through the court to reach 
his retiring-room. The Council Chamber is 
not well placed, being at a different level and 
too far from the Committee rooms, but the 
most remarkable point in this part of the plan 
is that the Councillors approach their sanitary 
arrangements through the Council Chamber. 

The plans which have most succeasfully 
interpreted the Councils requirements are 
those marked G, for. while providing all the 
accommodation required by the conditions, 
the authors, Messrs. Ardron and Dawson, have 
arranged it with considerable regard to economy, 
and have maintained a practical working 
efficiency. The estimate is 57, 6260. The Town 
Hall is placed on the side frontage, well provided 


with public entrances and staircases; the 
emergency exits are, however, capable of 
improvement. Two suites of supper and 


dance rooms are well planned, each having 
separate and distinct entrances, kitchens, 
and conveniences. The Council Chamber is, 
however, placed next the side street, where 
noises might disturb the deliberations of the 
members more than if a central position had 
been contrived. The grouping of the buildings 
should be satisfactory, for although the style 
selected is not the best of those submitted, 
the elevations have considerable merit and 
dignity. This is the only design which appears 
to meet all the requirements of the Council's 
conditions, which further «demanded their 
being substantially adhered to.“ 

The drawings. generally speaking, are of a 
high order, and each competitor receives 50. 
as remuneration for his skill and trouble; but 
an enormous amount of wasted effort is occa- 
sioned by the eighth scale drawings, when in 
our opinion sixteenth scale sketches would 
have been sufficient to illustrate the intentions 
of each design. 
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REGENT - STREET, AND NASH’S IM- 
PROVEMENTS ; CARLTON HOUSE; 
PALL MALL; ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE ; 
PALL MALL EAST; AND THE HAY- 
MARKET: 1801—1900. 


AT the beginning of last century the only 
direct way from the east end of Piccadilly to 
Oxford-street was by Swallow-street, a straight 
and narrow road of which the southern part 
remains (opposite St. James’s church), and 
that entered Oxford-street opposite Prince’s- 
street, Cavendish-square (Fig. 1). To the south 
lay Jermyn-street and St. James’s-market, the 
market (bi Jt in 1666 for Henry Jermyn, Earl 
of S*. Alban) being entered from Pall Mall by 
Market-lane along the west side of the Opera- 
house, and by St. Alban’s-street from opposite 
Carlton House. An ‘et of 1799 (39 Geo. III., 
c. 74) had empowered one William Taylor, or 
in his default, the Lords of the Treasury, to 
make anew street 55 ft. wide, through the former 
Six Bells-alley, from the Haymarket, crossing 
St.  Alban’s-street into Charles-street, St. 
James’s-syuare, for a better approach to the 
King's Theatre in the Haymarket. A more 
extensive improvement, advocated some fifty 
years before by Gwynn, took shape under an Act 
passed on July 10, 1813 (53 Geo. III., c. 121). 
That measure sets forth :— 


WHEREAS it would be of great Accommodation 
to the Public, and be the Meana of opening a 
more easy and ready Communication from 


Mary-le-bone Park and from the Northern Parts of 
the Metropolis in the Parish of Saint Mary-le-bone. 
to Charing Cross. if a new Street were 
opened and made from a certain Spot in Pall 
Mall at or near Saint Alban’s Street, to the South 
End of Mary-le-bone Park, . . to run at 
right Angles with Pall Mall into Piccadilly, and 
from thence in a northerly Direction to the South 
‘nd of Mary-le-bone Park . . .; and if 
Provisions were made for widening the East Find 
of Pall Mall, and for continuing the same East- 
ward by a new Street into Saint Martin's Lane, 
terminating at the Portico of Saint Martin's 
Church ; and for widening Cocksnur Street frorn 
the South End of the Haymarket to Charing 
Cross ; and for forming an open Square in the 
King’s Mews opposite Charing Crosa ; and for 
continuing Charles Street, Saint James's Square. 
from the Kast End thereof, into the Haymarket : 

. be it enacted . . . That the Commissioners 
for the Time being of His Majesty's Woods, 
Forests, and Land Kevenues, shall be and they 
are hereby appointed Commissioners for carrying 
the Purposes of this Act into Execution. . 


The Act of 1813, forty-two folio pages in 
length, provides for, with many other things, a 
revival of the Act of 1799 in respect of the 
extension of Charles-street eastwards, the pre- 
servation of Air-street as a thoroughfare, of 
George-court in Swallow-street, and of Arch- 
bishop Tenison's chapel (1702), now St. 
Thomas's church, in King-street; the widening 
of Swallow-street, lower end, to Leicester, now 
Heddon, street; the making of the western 
portion of Great Marlborough-street ; a public 
carriage-way, 40 ft. wide, into the lower end of 
Marylebone, now Glasshouse, street, and an open 
footway, 10 ft. wide, from the Quadrant to Vine, 
now Warwick, street; the widening of King- 
street into St. James‘s-street, and of each end 
of Jermyn-street ; the opening out of a direct 
communication from the north end of the 
intended new street through Portland-place 
(then blocked by the park railings at Nos. 36 
and 37, since Nos. 90 and 75, respectively, 
three doors beyond Devonshire-street) into the 
park, and the opening of Harley-street, 
similarly blocked, into the park ; the completion 
of a continuous road around the outside of the 
park ; and the construction of a new sewer, in 
relief of the King’s Scholars’ Pond sewer, or 
Tyburn, from the park along the whole line 
of the new street to Charing Cross, and thence 
along Scotland-yard into the ‘Thames at the 
Lime Wharf. In 1812 John Nash, as architect 
and surveyor to the Woods and Forests and one 
of the architects attached to the Board of 
Works, had, in conjunction with his former 
pupil, James Morgan, begun the laying out of 
the Crown lands of Marylebone (now Regent's) 
Park, cited in the Act as containing in the 
whole five hundred and forty-three acres,” their 
plans, for which a premium of 1,0007 had been 
offered, being preferred to those of Thomas 
Leverton and Thomas Chawner, architects to 
the Inland Revenue Board, who would have 
covered the whole area with urban villas. More- 
over, the real purpose of the measure was to make 
a high road through what is mainly Crown pro- 
perty from Carlton House to a projected royal 
palace in the park, for which Nash had choren 
the site, about 18 acres, of Jenkins’s nursery 
grounds, where are now the Royal Botanical 
Society's gardens, laid out in 1840-2 by Decimus 
Burton and Robert Marnock. Of that scheme 
the only vestiges are Park-crescent and Park- 
square (both designed by Nash), Chester-road, 
leading from the Outer Circle into the Inner 
Circle, and the Broad Walk, formerly Green- 
lane. John Gwynn observes in his London 
and Westminster Improved,“ 1766, that the 
New (Marylebone) road is proposed to be the 
great boundary for restraining the rninous 
practice of building on the north side of the 
town.“ 

When Nash applied himself to the plans — he 
then resided at No. 29, Dover-street, Piccadilly 
—he was confronted by two obstacles, which he 
overcame in a masterly manner. Firstly: an 
extension southwards of Portland-place would 
enter Pall Mall opposite St. James’s Palace. 


»Wo should mention that an Act of 1810 (50 Geo. III.. 
c. 65) had united the otfices of Surveyor-General of 
Woods, Forests, Parks, and Chases, and of Surveyor- 
General of the Land Revenues of the Crown under a 
Board of Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues. Subsequent statutes placed (1814) His 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings under a Surveyor- 
General of Works and Public Buildings; then (1832) the 
duties of the Surveyor-Genera]l and the Commissioners 
were joined under a Board styled the Commissioners of 
Woods, Forests, Land Revenues, and Public Buildings: 
and then (1851) that department was again divided into 
Works and Public Buildings and Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues, the post of First Commissioner of the 
former being made a political office. 
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whilst a perpendicular from Carlton House 
would meet the park where is now the garden 
of Park-crescent, and not include Portland- 
place at all. Secondly: he found that the 
south end also of Portland-place was blocked 
entirely across by the north garden-wall of 
(old) Foley House,* designed by S. Leadbeater, 
or Leadbetter, circa 1740, for Lord Foley, the 
wall being upon a line drawn from No. 68, now 
No. 13, to No. 1, now No. 20, Portland-place 
(Fig. 2). The east garden-wall lay along 
Edward-street, which is now the southern arm 
of Langham-street; the garden extended south- 
wards to the rear of the houses on the north side 
of Mortimer-street (west), renamed Cavendish- 
place. Nash acquired (old) Foley House and 
grounds for 70,0002. ; on the site of the north 
eta which has not quite disappeared, he built 

ngham House (since taken for No. 11) for 
Sir James Langham, Bart., and some other 
houses at the south end of Portland-place. He 
opened out the short road into Chandos-street in 
front of the Langham Hotel [John Giles, 1863-5: 


»The existing Foley House, No. 8, Portland-place, 
was designed by James Wyatt (obiit 1813) for himself in 
or about 1786. The Doric portico is a later addition, 

hape by Captain Charles Wyatt, who bought the 
ing be after James Wyatt's death, and built the adjoin- 
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Fig. 1. Plan before Regent Street: 


July 25, 1863 *], brought his street into line 
with, and absorbed, Edward and (old) Bolsover 
streets, and so continued Regent- street to a 
circus at the crossing of Oxford- street. With 
(old) Bolsover- street should not be confused 
the present street so named, which at that time 
was called Norton- street. By reason it is said 
of some dispute with Sir James Langham he 
went round instead of through the Foley House 
site; but by advancing the circular peripteral 
portico of his church of All Souls’ (1822-3) into 
the elbow of Langham-place, Nash effectively 
disguised the awkwardness of the turning, 
whilst partially concealing the open ends of 
Riding House and Langham streets. The 
southern arm of the latter thoroughfare 
(formerly Queen Anne-street East, and after- 
wards Foley- place) is all that he left of Edward- 
street. The design of the fluted spire rising to a 

int through the Corinthian peristyle of the 
bell. tower has been much criticised; yet we 
should regard the church less as a separate 
building than as a complement to the general 
grouping, where it enhances the prospect when 
seen at a distance from either side. From 
Oxford-street he incorporated Swallow-street. 


* Dates within square brackets relate to illustrations 
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following its bend at Little Argyll-street, where 
he relieved the angle with two peristylar build- 
ings (that to the north being the old Argyll 
Rooms) whose boldly-rounded outlines also 
afford a pleasing contrast to the concavity of 
the circus, and so southwards, absorbing 
Foubert’s Riding School, to the meeting of Vigo- 
lane (since Vigo-street) and Glasshouse-street, 
whence he carried the road by a majestic quarter- 
circle pied ee round to meet the extended 
axis of Carlton House. On the higher ground 
at that point he completed the prospect with the 
facade of the County Fire and Provident Life 
offices. Then, having absorbed Castle-street, 
leading from the south part of Air-street into 
Shug-lane, and crossing Piccadilly with the 
lately disfigured circus, he laid the road through 
St. James's- market and St. Alban’s-street into 
Pall Mall in front of Carlton House (Fig. 3). D. R. 
Roper acted in the valuation of the property 
for the Commissioners, whose fifth report, 
May 6, 1826, states that Il, 472,71 N“. 6s. 3d. were 
expended in forming the thoroughfare, and 
60,863/. 108. 7d. in constructing the sewer. . 
Nash took the lease of the Quadrant, the first 
portion that was erected (see lithograph). Its 
chief feature—reproduced by him on a smaller 
scale in Park-crescent—was the two colonnades, 
each consisting of fluted Doric columns, 16 ft. 2 in. 
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high, raised upon granite bases, with a balustrade 
above the cornice, and covering the entresol 
floor and footpath on either side ; the columns 
were cast at the Carron Foundry; eight of 
them remain across Air-street and Swallow- 
street. The shopkeepers complained that the 
colonnades obscured their daylight and had 
become from the first a common resort of 
undesirable persons of both sexes. So they 
were taken down in December, 1848, by Penne- 
thorne, who replaced them with continuous 
balconies carried upon enriched dwarf pilasters 
and consoles just above the mezzanine floors, 
and rearranged that part of the two fronts. 
Thus we lost a unique and scenic piece of street 
architecture which presented an extended and 
charming perspective. The name of Quad- 
rant has gone, too; means of lighting are 
improved, whereas they who frequented its 
pavement and sought its shelter remain there 
to this day. 

Nash completed Waterloo-place and most of 
Regent-street (south) in or about 1825. On the 
east side of the latter he built in 1823 Nos. 14 and 
16 for himself and his relative, John Edwards. 
On retiring from the profession he removed 
from Dover-street into No. 14, where he decor- 
ated his picture and sculpture gallery, on the 
first floor, with copies of Raffaelle’s pictures and 
designs in the Vatican, made by artists he 
employed in Rome. Decimus Burton (obit 1881) 
built the opposite York House as Club- 
chambers on the site, in part, of a house 
designed by Nash for C. Blicke; of the earlier 


eminent architects. Soane designed, 1820-1, 


the block Nos. 156-170—it is unmistakably his 
—including the premises for Robins the auc- 
tioneers (now Warwick House), between Beak- 
street and Chapel, formerly Hide, court on the 
east side. To him also is due on the opposite 
side either, and more probably, the block 
Nos. 133-167, between Heddon and New 
Burlington streets, or the block Nos. 169 
(since rebuilt) to 201, marked by its massive and 
lofty pilasters, between New Burlington and 
Conduit streets. The block Nos. 172-222, in- 
cluding Carbonell and Co.’s (until last April), 
between Chapel-court and Argyll-place, is by 
Robert Abraham (1819); the lock Nos. 
224-44, next northwards, to Little Argyll- 
street, has a highly characteristic elevation by 
Nash. The two rounded corners at Little 
Argyll-street, with their grouped columns and 
pilasters, constitute a pleasing contrast to the 
straight lines of the successive façades as well 
as to the adjacent concave circus; but the 
hemisplterical dome resting upon scamilli no 
longer distinguishes No. 246, whilst Nos. 
248-50 replace the concert-room of the Argyll 
Rooms, or Harmonic Institution, as rebuilt by 
Nash in 1818 on the site of the former Rooms 
which Slade had converted five years previously 


| out of a house in Little Argyll-street where 


Colonel Greville had established the Pic-Nic 
Society. The concert-room, erected for Welsh 
and Hawes, and famed for its acoustical pro- 
perties, was burned on February 6, 1830; its 
long balcony, carried upon eight termini 
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Gwilt says that the front is modelled reputedly 


upon the river-side elevation by Inigo Jones 
of old Somerset House [January 11. 1903; 
after Paul Sandby’s drawing of 1756], the pro- 
portions of the ornamentation of the columns 
and entablature being taken from those of the 
Pantheon at Rome. Abraham’s planane a 
the small and triangular interior is skilfully 
done. C. R. Cockerell’s front, 1823, of the 
church of St. Thomas has been blocked in at 
No. 172; the entrance into the vestibule was 
through a high arch with channelled rusticated 
piers and voussoirs, the elevation being as 
tasteful as dignified. Some of the houses have 
been rebuilt in quite incongruous styles, 
three or four are marked for demolition, the 
elevations of several have been changed, the 
former porticoes, doorways, and projectin 

balconies are removed, cumbrous fascias an 

boards obscure the ground floor windows, 
and the front walls seem to rest upon vast 
sheets of plate glass. 

James Thomson (obiit 1883) built the Poly- 
technic in 1838, and ten years afterwards took 
in the adjoining residence, on the south side, 
of Colonel Wood, M.P., for the theatre or lecture- 
hall, rearranging the fagade. The casting of 
the elliptical iron girders, 40 ft. 6 in. in span, 
and 11 ft. 9 in. rise, for the roof (1837) of the 
main hall, 120 ft. long and 38 ft. high, was 
considered to be a triumph of skill. In 1860, 


after a disastrous failure of the staircase, T. H. 


Wyatt made some internal and external altera- 
tions, and fitted the staircases with steps of 
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Fig. 2—Plan between Ozford Street and Portland Place: 1792. 


house yet remain the two wings, Nos. 13 and 17, 
marked with pilasters having the ammonite or 
rain’s-horn volute, which will be noticed also 
at Nos. 19-25. His nephew and successor, 


Maurigy’s, and now the Continental Hotel, into 
a club-house. G. Stanley Repton (obit, it is 
said, 1858) built St. Philip’s Chapel for his 
brother the Reverend ward pton in 
1819-20, at a cost of 15, 0000. The church, 
having a tetrastyle portico after the Roman 
Doric order with deep pediment, a square 
tower carrying a copy of the Choragic Monument 
of Lysikrates, and boukrania on its façade, 
is about to be sold, together with its site, by the 
trustees in pursuance of an Act which was 
passed in the course of last session. The house. 
rebuilt by Nelson and Innes in 1856-7, of the 
Junior United Service Club at the corner of 
Charles-street was originally designed by Sir 
Robert Smirke, R.A. (obiit 1867), and altered 
in 1842-52 by Burton for the United Service 
Club, who sold it to the present proprietors. 
Nos. 20-2, east side, at the corner of Jermyn- 
street, were rebuilt for Messrs. Elkington and Co. 
in 1869, by Frederick Peck (obi 1875). 
Influenced, it may be, by Robert Adam's 
method, though not by his style, Nash con- 
ceived two lines ef houses which whilst pre- 
serving the continuity of the guan design, 
should comprise a succession of single blocks 
severally 8 separate and complete 
facades. For coadjutors he had Cockerell. 


Soane, Abraham, Repton, Smirke, and other | by Abraham, though some ascribe it to 
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carved by J. G. Bubb, projected over the 
pavement. Hanover, or St. George’s, Chapel, 
was built in 1823-5 by Professor Cockerell 


; (obiit 1863) of Bath stone, at a cost of 16, 180. 
Henry M. Burton, altered No. 1, formerly 


upon a confined site at the corner of Prince's 
street, which the Crown gave to the parish 
The plan and lighting of the interior have been 
compared not inaptly with those of Wren’s 
Church of St. Stephen, Walbrook. Some of 
the stones were remarkably large, the door- 
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Parkspring stone and cantilevers under tho 
landings for a new management who opened an 
educational department. Having been closed 


- on September 3, 1881, as a place of scientific 
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lintel weighed nearly 6 tons and the single 


stones of the architraves of the portico measured 
some 14 ft. in length. In Mr. Geo. J. J. Lacey’s 

rs 
the our columns of the portico appear without 
their continuous podium; the alteration thus 
indicated was made about fifteen years ago. 
That beautiful edifice was ruthlessly sacrificed 


by its demolition in October, 1896, after it | 


had been sold to the Woods and Forests for 
45,000/., in favour of a new church, St. Anselm’s, 
in Davies-street, Mayfair. The site of 
6,666 sq. ft. was let at auction in February, 


entertainment, the building was taken over for 
a young men's Christian institute by the late 
Quintin Hogg, who there expended much of his 
labours and private resources upon an institu- 
tion that gave a name to many similar schools 
in London; the governors acquired the Marl- 
borough Rooms, formerly the theatre, in 1892, 


for a school of art; in November, 1896, they let 


some opposite premises, 
tive drawing, with plan [March 2, 1895]. 


1897, on a building lease for eighty years at 
a ground rent of 2, 120d. per annum, equivalent 


to 68. td. per foot, or a capitalised sum of 
nearly 414.0000. at thirty years’ purchase 
On the site stands Regent House, built on a 
contract for 26,7831. by Mr. J. Carmichael 
after Mr. G. D. Martin’s designs. Of the County 
Fire Office, 1819, which takes so commanding 
a position at the top of the incline from Pall Mall. 
the principal elevation is, it would appear. 
ash. 


No. 316, to the 
Technical Education Board, L.C.C., for the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts. Queen’s 
Hall and St. George’s Hall occupy the site of 
the Portland Bazaar and German Fair. The 
former [February 14, 1891; two two-page 
views and plan in text] was erected by Mr. 6. 
Wall, the exterior carving being by Messrs. 
Sidney W. Elmes and Son, and special works 
by Messrs. Doulton, Noel Quillet of Paris, 
Campbell, Smith and Co., and others. A 
controversy that arose as to the authorship 
of the design was referred in 1893 to the then 
President of the Institute, Mr. J. MacVicar 
Anderson, who adjudged that, subjoct to a few 
variations, the building had been erected 
from plans, as distinguished from elevations 
and sections, which were designed by Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, and that the design of the exterior and 
interior in other respects, as well as the comple- 
tion of the hall, were due to Mr. T. E. Knightley, 
under whose sole superintendence the building 
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had been carried out (see the Builder of 
December 30, 1893). St. George’s Hall, where 
the German Reeds, on quitting the Gallery of 
Illustration, T Regent-street, and Corney Grain 
gave their entertainments, was built in, we 
believe, 1838, and rebuilt after a fire in 1852: 
in April, 1898, it was renamed the Matinée 
Theatre. 

Conduit - street (1718).— The Royal Institute 
of British Architects, founded in 1834 under the 
presidency of Professor Cockerell, and incorpo- 
rated by Royal charter of January 11, 1837, 
was joined in 1842 by the Architectural Society 
(1834). Some years afterwards the Iustitute 
removed from 16, Lower Grosvenor-street, 
to No. 9, built in 1778-9 by James Wyatt 
(obiit 1813) for a Mr. Viner, on the site, it seems, 
of a house built for Lord Macclestield on quitting 
Gerard-street, Soho. In 1898 they leased from 
the Architectural Union Company five rooms on 
the second floor, the lease being co-terminous 
with that of the premises already occupied by the 
Institute. No. 37, a home of George Canning, 
and altered since his time, was portion of 
Trinity Chapel, erected by Tenison when 
rector of St. Martin- in-tho-Nielda, where now 
stands Ulster House. The chapel is delineated 
in the background of L. Knyff's view, engraved 
by J. Kip, 1707, of Burlington House. 

Carlton House, or Palace, No. 114, Pall Mall, 
was built for Henry Boyle, Lord Carlton, 
on a part of the Royal Garden leased to him by 
Queen Anne in 1709, for thirty-one years at a 
ground rent of 35/. per annum, and descended 
in 1725 to his nephew Richard, Lord Burlington, 
who in 1732 gave it to his mother, the dowager 
Countess, who in that year sold it to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. The grounds extended from 
the garden of Marlborough House to the 
riding-house, or Carlton Ride (since used as a 
depository of the Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer records, and pulled 
down in 1858), near Warwick-street. Kent laid 
them out for Lord Burlington with a bowling 
yreen, bowers and grottoes, a cascade, a marble 
saloon, a bath, and statues and busts in imita- 
tion, Walpole says, of Popes gardens at 
Twickenham. Flitcroft made some alterations 
of the house in 1733 for Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and Sir Robert Taylor (obit 1788) 
recased its red brick with stone. In 1783 
George, Prince of Wales, employed Henry 
Holland (obiit 1806) to enlarge the house and 
remodel the interior, which was sumptuously 
furnished for the Prince’s marriage in 1795. 
Holland, 1788-90, renewed the fagade, 195 ft. 
long, with a Roman Corinthian hexastyle portico 
for carriages, and added the screen of paired Ionic 
columns that separated the front yard from Pall 
Mall (see lithograph); the private apartments, 
115 yds. in length, were extended far beyond 
the upper, or state, floor, by the Gothic dining- 
room (Holland) at the east and at the west by 
the Gothic conservatory. Thomas Hopper 
(obiit 1856) designed the conservatory, 72 ft. 
1 ft., and 20 ft. high, after Henry VII. “'s 
C l, the light entering through the tracery 
of the vaulting (1807), and made other altera- 
tions after Holland’s death. In 1814 Nash 
built in the garden a reception-room for the 
visit of the Allied Sovereigns after the e. 
The room, having twenty-four sides on plan, a 
diameter of 120 ft., and a central pillar, was 
given by the Prince Regent to the Royal eve 
Depository at Woolwich, where it now stands 
as the Rotunda and contains the museum 
of models, arms, trophies, etc. King 
George IV., when Regent, had proposed to 
connect Carlton House to Marlborough House 
and St. James's Palace by a gallery to contain 
royal and historical portraits; but that scheme 
for a National Gallery came to nought. The 
Act 7 Geo. IV., c. 77, enabled the Commissioners | 
of Woods and Forests to take down Carlton 
Palace, and ordained that the ground and new 
buildings should become part of the Land Reve- 
nues of the Crown, and that the purchase monies 
with fines upon the granting of the leases 
should be devoted to the repair and improve- 
ments of Buckingham House. At the demo- 
lition in 1828 much of the interior ornamental 
work, friezes, columns, mantel-pieces, and so on, 
were refitted in Buckingham Palace. The 
eight columns of the carriage-porch, but not their 
highly enriched entablature, were, as we are 
authoritatively informed, used by Wilkins 
for the National Gallery portico. Carlton House- | 
terrace—the eastern portion, 1828, by Nash and 
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Pennethorne, and riton-gardens stand on 
the site of the house and grounds. B. D. Wyatt 
(obiit 1850) built a house in the terrace for the 
Marquis of Tavistock, 1831, and Burton built 


Mig. 3.— Plan of Regent Street: 1819, 
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houses for Lord de Clifford and Lord Stuart, 
de Rothesay, 1828-32; houses in the gardens 
were built for J. Wilson Croker and H. Baring 
by Sir Robert Smirke. The Tuscan column, 
by B. Dean Wyatt, 1830-3, is 123 ft. 6 in. high, 
and stands upon a concrete foundation 53 ft. 
square at the base; the excellent masonry in 
Scotch granite by Nowell has an unpolished 
e surface, the spiral stairs and newel are 
cut from solid blocks, and the shaft has a very 
slight entasis. The bronze statue by Sir Richard 
Westmacott, R.A. of the Duke of York in his 
Garter robes was raised on April 8, 1834. To 
the building fund of 25,000/. the army sub- 
scribed one day’s pay, and Soane, it is stated, 
contributed 1,0007. It was at first intended to 
place a fountain on the site. 

Pall Mall.—Much of Pall Mall has been rebuilt 
by famous nineteenth-century architects. The 
members of the Athenæum migrated from 
No. 12, Waterloo-place, on February 8, 1830. 
The club-house, by Burton, has a frieze modelled 
by John Henning from that of the Panathenaic 
procession on the Parthenon; the statue of 
Minerva is by E. H. Baily, R.A. The total cost 
with fittings amounted to 43, 1021. In 1891 
the hall and staircase were redecorated under 
the directions of Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., and 
Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. To Burton as 
official architect succeeded T. H. Wyatt (obiit 
1880) who made some interior improvements, 
and Charles Barry, who resigned in May, 1899. 
The top story, set back z. om the front lines of 
the building, but unconcealed from view from 
the street, was added by Mr. T. E. Collcutt in 
1899-1900. The area balustrade of old Purbeck 
Portland from Swanage has panels of Irish green 
marble. Next west is the Travellers’ Club, 
1829-32, with which Sir Charles Barry (obiit 
1860) first attained his general reputation. The 
design, selected in a limited competition, is 
remarkable for the simple, albeit dignitied, and 
reposeful beauty of the two Italian elevations. 
Messrs. Lee built the house at a cost of 19,0002. ; 
in 1889 Charles Barry (obiit 1890) repaired and 
redecorated the interior, and reconstructed the 
drainage, etc. [January 5, 1901; interior of 
the library.] For the Reform Club, 1838-9, 
Sir Charles Barry took his motive from the 
Farnese Palace at Rome; the designs, carried 
out at a cost of 80,000., were preferred to those 
of Basevi, Blore, Smirke, Burton, and Cockerell, 
who, with him, were invited to compete.* On 
July 18, 1846, we published illustrations of the 
kitchens, larders, etc., with a plan, and a descrip- 
tion by Alexis Soyer, the famous chef. The 
club was established in 1832 at Gwydyr House, 
Whitehall; the club-house occupies the site of 
Nos. 100-5, including, at No. 103, Angerstein’s 
Gallery, opened to the public on May 10, 1824, 
after the purchase for 57,000/., of the thirty- 
eight pictures which formed the nucleus of our 
National collection. Por an extension of the 
Carlton Club, as first built in 1835-6 after designs 
by Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., his brother, 
Sydney Smirke, R.A. (obiit 1877), and George 
Basevi the younger were appointed as joint 
architects in 1845 by a ballot of the members, 
as the committee disapproved of the designs 
submitted in competition. Basevi's accidental 
death in Ely Cathedral on October 16 of that 
year prevented him from sharing in the work. 
The west side having been built in 1846-7 on 
Grissell’s tender for 19, 00 U., the entire design 
was completed in 1855 by Sydney Smirke, who 
pulled down the original building (east) for a 
front 133 ft. long and 70 ft. high. [May 8, 
1847, complete front; June 16, 1855, central 
part of front and plan of ground floor; July 14, 
1855, garden front and section of north front 
wall.] Caen stone, with Peterhead granite for 
the columns and pilasters were used in the 
three sides, the upper Ionic order of the north 
front, the sculpture excepted, follows that of the 
Library of St. Mark in Venice; the frieze is by 
John Thomas. The plan is that of the vestibule, 
or cortile, with the coffee-room on the west, and 
the morning and writing rooms on the east; 
on the first floor are the two libraries (east), 
card-rooin over the entrance hall, and billiard 
and house dining-rooms over the two ends of 
the coffee-room, above the middle part of which 
is a skylight. The club, founded in 1831 in 
Charles-street, St. James's- square. removed in 
1832 to Lord Kensington's house in Carlton- 
gardens, and thence to Pall Mall. The Oxford 
and Cambridge Club, by Sir Robert and Sydney 
Smirke, 1836-7, presents a great amount of 
ornamental detail, the panelled bas-reliefs over 
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the windows being executed in cement by 
Nicholl after Sir Robert Smirke's designs. 
The Army and Navy Club [March 3, 1851], for 
which Lord de Mauley's house and its site were 
„ for 52.00%., is by C. Parnell and Alfred 
Smith, and cost 35, 00 ., the equipment ex- 
cluded ; the rusticated lower floor is taken from 
the Palazzo Cornaro a S. Maurizio of Jacopo 
Tatti, otherwise known as _ Sansavino. 
The Junior Carlton [July 20, 1867, with two 
plans] by David Brandon, was considerably 
enlarged by Messrs. Holland and Hannen in 
1885-6, after Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson's plans 
and designs, by the inclusion of the site of 
Adair House, No. 1, George-street, by P. C. 
Hardwick (obiit 1892), for a frontage of 120 ft. 
to Pall Mall, an almost equal frontage to St. 
James’s-square, and a west frontage to George- 
street. The south elevation was altered by 
shifting the position of the doorway, addin 

bays to the ground floor at each end, an 

carrying a balcony alony the first floor level; 
on the north front prominent bay windows rise 
to the top of the first floor, surmounted with 
a balustrade. The United Service Club, by 
Nash, 1826-8, and enlarged on the east side 
by Burton, whilst one of the most commodious 
and comfortable clubs in this quarter, scarcely 
does justice to its situation. The New Oxford 
and Cambridge Club, No. 68, was built in 
1873-4, after Mr. T. Dudley's designs, for the 
Junior Naval and Military Club, of which the 
lease for seventy-nine years, from July 5, 1873, 
at a ground rent of 550/. per annum, was 
bought on August 5, 1887, for 30,700., by 
Mr. Ashton Lever, who there founded the 
Beaconsfield Club ; Nos. 67-8-9 were Kershaw’s 
Hotel some forty years ago, No. 69 is now 
the London and Joint Stock Bank. No. 52, 
the Marlborough Club (1891), founded by His 
Majesty when Prince of Wales, occupies the 
site of a house built in 1789. by the younger 
Dance, for Alderman Boydell as his Shake- 
speare Gallery. The facade carried a large 
bas-relief, engraved for Boydell's Shakespeare, 
of the poet attended by Poetry and Painting, 
for which Banks, the sculptor, was paid 500 
guineas; in 1806 the gallery was opened as 
the British Institution, closed in 1870. The 
house was the home for a while of Benjamin L. 
Vulliamy (obit 1854), who made the Post- office 
clock, and in 1816 renewed the Horse Guards 
clock (Thwaites. 1756), for which he employed 
a two- seconds pendulum (as Le Paute did in 
his clock at the Hotel de Ville. Paris), and 
added a seconds-hand. (Confer Henri Robert's 
Etudes sur diverses Questions d' Horologerie,“ 
Paris: 1852.) 

The story of the War Office buildings is rather 
complicated. We will say briefly that to 
Matthew Brettinghaim is attributed the house, 
formerly No. 86, erected for George III.“s 
brother Edward, Duke of York, and since 
occupied as Cumberland House by the Duke of 
Cumberland: No 86 was subsequently opened 
as the Albion Hotel—a subscription house,” 
and the first of the more modern club-houses in 
Pall Mall. William Atkinson (obist 1839), as 
architect, in 1813-29, to the Ordnance Office, 
either rebuilt or greatly altered the Albion, 
No. 91, for the Ordnance and Transport Depart- 
ments who removed thither from the office in 
Cannon-row built by William Pilkington 
(not, as is generally stated, by Atkinson), and 
pulled down in 1900 for a police-station as an 
extension of New Scotland-yard.“ The pre- 
sent War Office buildings consist of (a) Atkin- 
son’s, the middle block; (b) on the east Buck- 
ingham House, built by Soane for the Marquis 
of Buckingham in 1794 on the site of a house 
built by R. Furze Brettingham ; (c) on the west 
a block [August 16, 1851] by Pennethorne, 
for which he pulled down the east wing of (old) 
Schomberg House ; and (d) the middle portion 
and west wing of the last-named house. The 
name of Schomberg House is now borne by 
No. 78, a residence bestowed in the spring of 
last year upon Prince and Princess Christian 
instead of Bushey House in Bushey Park, on 
exchange by the Office of Works on behalf of 
the Royal Society, with the Land Revenues of 
the Crown. No. 79, Eagle Insurance Company, 
formerly occupied by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, stands on the site 
of a house built by Dr. Heberden, where had 
been the home of Nell Gwynn from 1671 until 
her death in 1687, of which she obtained a free 
conveyance from Charles II. It is commonly 
cited as the only freehold in the street, but Sir 
Robert Walpole, who at one time lived opposite 
Marlborough House, says he owned a freehold 
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Illustrations. 


THE SENATE CHAMBER, DUCAL PALACE. 
VENICE. 


HE view of this rich but rather rococo 
saloon is drawn by Mr. A. C. Conrade, 
who has drawn the details of the 

: ceiling with much power, and has 
peopled the apartment with figures belonging 
to the period when the Venetian Senate was at 
the height of its power. Behind the Doges 
throne is seen Tintoretto’s picture of the deposi- 
tion by angels, with the figures of two Doges 
kneeling. l 


DETAIL ELEVATION: PART OF ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 

Tuis is a reproduction of the large detail 
drawing of a portion of Mr. Aston Webb's 
building in Imperia] Institute-road, which was 
exhibited at the last Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion. 

There has unfortunately been an error in 
the lettering on the plate, which was printed 
some time back, and which gives the wron 
ascription. The mistake was not discove 
till too late to rectify it. 

We have had it printed in two colours, 80 as 
to give more of the effect of the original draw- 
ing in the contrast between the red brick and 
the stone work. 


A TRANSLATION. 

Ir has often occurred to me that it would be an 
interesting experiment to see how some well- 
known architectural composition in any well- 
marked style would look if translated into the 
details of another style. In this instance I have 
selected a great Gothic facade familiar to every- 
body, and translated it into Renaissance. 

The wall-arcading on the towers in the Gothic 
original is not suggested in the translation ; 
it would hardly come into a Renaissance tower 
scheme, and it is the weakest point of the 
original; the towers, to flank suitably that 
immense arcade, should have been as solid and 
unbroken as possible. A Renaissance architect, 
of course, would never have dreamed of building 
the central arch narrower than the other two ; 
that is only done to retain an important fact in 
the original design. 

It is perhaps as well to add (since some people 
will take one too seriously) that this does not 
imply any wish on my part that Peterborough 
had been built in Renaissance style. Iam very 
well content with it as it is! 

H. H. STATHAM. 


A GENOESE DOORWAY. 

Tuis is a doorway in a house which was 
formerly a portion of a late Renaissance palace. 
It is a rich and pleasing composition—a niche 
within a niche forming n lines. The 
figure work is of a late or Baroque pea 


GROTTO IN THE CORTILE, PALAZZO 
PODESTA, GENOA. 

THIS is an open facade to a grotto with 
running water ; poor enough in the architectural 
part of the design, but redeemed by two very 
decorative caryatides, which support a scrolled 
shell. The whole suggests a background in a 
picture by Fragonard or Pater, either of whom 
it would have suited well to introduce into 
some composition. A. C. C. 


ABBEY OF ST. VICTOR AND PRIORY OF 
THE TOURNELLES, OLD PARIS. 

Tuis is the last of the drawings of the late 
Mr. H. W. Brewer which is in our possession, 
and in publishing it we feel very much the want 
of the valuable archzological notes with which 
Mr. Brewer always accompanied his drawings. 
As a Catholic, he was very well up in the history 
of the ancient medieval establishments of 
London and Paris. 

The locality is fixed by the name of the still 
existing Rue Tournelles, which runs into the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, just west of the Place 
de la Bastille. In later mediæval times there 
was on this site a Hotel and Parc de Tournelles ; 
the Place des Vosges is on the site of the Parc ; 
probably the Priory preceded this. Of the 
Abbey of St. Victor we cannot find any record. 

The Priory is (presumably) the low turreted 
building on the right, on the margin of one of 
the ditches, rather, than streams, which inter- 
sected this low-lying portion of old Paris. 
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INTERIOR OF THE R.C. CATHEDRAL, 
WESTMINSTER. 

THE drawing shows the interior as it appeared 
early in December. Since that time the great 
panva crucifix seen amidst scaffolding on the 
eft of the picture has been hoisted in position 
over the entrance to the choir, suspended from 
three wrought-iron chains below the crown of 
the western arch of the crossing.” The pre- 
parations are also shown round about the altar 
that were at the time being made for the cere- 
mony of the enthronement of the new Arch- 
bishop, which took place on Tuesday last. The 
curtains shown in the arcade on the right have 
also been removed, giving a view into the ambu- 
latory and side chapels. In these side chapels a 
beginning has already been made with the 
marble and mosaic work that is intended even- 
tually to cover the brick walls and concrete 
domes of the church. A chapel on the north side 
has been completed, and on the south side a 
chapel—a gift of Lord Brampton—is being 
rapidly pushed forward. 

It may be many years before this Rar work 
of decoration is complete ; meanwhile, the sim- 
plicity and great scale of the interior has an 
impressive effect in itself, which will perhaps 
not be surpassed by the more gorgeous effect 
which will roduced when the scheme of the 
late Mr. Bentley has been carried out in its 
entirety. 


ELECTRA HOUSE, FINSBURY. 

THE three illustrations give a good idea of 
the fine and dignified building which Mr. 
Belcher has erected at Finsbury. The eleva- 
tion was specially drawn from materials fur- 
nished to us by Mr. Belcher; the general view 
and the detail of the doorway are from photo- 
graphs 


THE ORLEANS RAILWAY TERMINUS, 
PARIS 


Tuis is a good example of what may be done 
with a railway station when a company are 
minded to make a good thing of it, and will 
employ a first-rate architect, as French railway 
companies will, instead of getting a common- 
place front made by their engineer. 

The station occupies the site of the old Cour 
des Comptes, which so long stood as a blackened 
ruin since its destruction in the Commune riots. 
It was completed, or nearly so, at the time of 
the 1900 Exhibition. The public enter directly 
from the Quai into the booking halls, and descend 
by stairs to the station platform, which is far 
below the ground level. The effect of the semi- 
circular panelled roof, with bands of light at 
intervals, is very good. The building is largely 
decorated, externally with sculpture, internally 
with paintings, by many of the first sculptors 
and painters of the day. 


SCULPTURE: * LES DANAYDES.” 

Tuis fine work was one of the central objects 
in the sculpture hall of the Paris Salon last year ; 
we commented on it specially at the time in 
our review of the Salon. M. Jean Hugues is 
the sculptor. 

The reader should notice the poetic signific- 
ance, in connection with the hopeless task of 
the Danaids, of the melancholy heads, and the 
chains festooned from one to the other, which 
form the decoration of the rim of the basin. 


DECORATIVE PICTURE: CHARITY.” 

Turs is the design which gained for its author, 
Miss Lilian Price- Edwards, the Royal Academy’s 
prize for a painting for the decoration of a public 
room. We have already remarked upon it in 
our recent review of the Academy students’ 
designs, and need not repeat what we then 
said. 
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EMPIRE FURNITURE AT THE BRITISH 
EMBASSY, PARIS. 

THE furniture illustrated is part of the collec- 
tion included in the Garde Meuble of the French 
Government, and was transferred to the British 
Embassy at the time of the visit of the King of 
England to Paris. 

It is all of the period of the First Empire, 
when a Roman fit came over France in regard 
to the design of furniture and fittings; and 
though there may be something too much of 
ostentation about it, and it is not in the best 
style of art, it nevertheless possesses a stately 
and a sumptuous character worthy of that 
extraordinary period when France had for her 
ruler one of the greatest geniuses the world has 
ever seen. 
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Carlton House Entrance in 1734. 


OLD LONDON VIEWS IN THE REGENT- | 
STREET NEIGHBOURHOOD. | 


THESE views, which are reproduced from 
drawings and engravings in the Crace collection, 
are given in illustration of the article in this 
issue which describes the changes in this part | 
of London during the past century. The view 
of old Carlton House goes beyond our period, as 
it dates from 1756; but it is an interesting 
contrast to the modern Carlton House below. 
It is from a drawing by Capon, showing the 
altered front as seen from within the forecourt, 
before Sir Robert Taylor had cased the red 
brick with stone. The indication of the cobble- 
stone paving for the drive is characteristic of 
the period. 

We append here an illustration showing the 
entrance to Carlton House from Pall Mall as it 
appeared in 1734, when occupied by Frederic 
Prince of Wales. The colonnade of the new | 
Carlton House took the place of the gates, piers, | 
and walls shown in this illustration. 

ee other views in the plate speak for them- 
selves. 


(Continued from page 12.) 
in Pall Mall that he gave to his son Edward, 
being, it seems, that which, as No. 62, was sold 
for 21,000. at the Mart on November 17, 1897; 
on February 9, 1894, was offered for sale No. 49, 
described as a freehold building estate. 

The foundation stone of Marlborough House is 
inscribed—‘ Laid by Her Grace the Duchess of 
Marlborough, May the 24 June the 4th 1709.” 
Her descendant, the third duke (obiit 1817), 
added the second floor to Wren’s building 
for which Dutch bricks had been used; his 
successor erected the riding-school which in 
1863 gave way to the stabling of forty-five 
stalls and twelve loose boxes (Smith and 
Taylor, contractors), by Pennethorne, who 
made extensive alterations in the main block; 
in 1885 a floor was added to each wing, and the 
balustrade was removed. At the renewal of 
the lease by the Crown for fifty years in 1785 the 
house, standing in 2} acres of ground, was valued 
at a rental of „ six years ago it was rated 
at 4,4491. In 1824 George, fourth Duke of 
Marlborough, sub-let the house to Prince 
Leopold, who lived there until his call to the 
Belgian throne in 1831. At the expiration of the 
lease the property was acquired for Queen 
Adelaide, who resided there until her death in 
1849. In 1850 it was settled upon Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, who went into 
residence on his marriage in 1863. Meanwhile 
the Vernon Collection and other pictures of 
the English School had been removed into the 

round floor rooms after Queen Adelaide's 
ecease. In 1852-3 the upper rooms were 
appropriated to the Schools of Design and the 
Department of Practical Art, of which Sir 
Henry Cole was superintendent—the exhibits | 
consisting mostly of purchases from the Great 
Exhibition and casts from the schools estab. | 
lished in 1836-7 at Somerset House under the | 
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Board of Trade; five years later the Schools 
of Design migrated from Marlborough House 
to South Kensington, and in 1859 the pictures 
also were removed thither. 

On the north side are the Alliance Insurance’ 
Offices, by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., and 
having a sign [November 14, 1885] hand- 
forged in iron by Alfred Newman; No. 29, 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Offices, by 
Professor Aitchison [August 15, 1885], with a 
frontage in St. James’s-square; and Messrs. 
Foster the auctioneers’ premises, by Messrs. 
Karslake and Mortimer, 1890. The front of 
Nos. 16-7 was designed, we believe, by Sir 
Charles Barry, for the Imperial Fire Insurance 
Company; the new premises by Mr. E. Williams, 
for Wilkinson’s Sword and Equipment Co., 


established in 1772, stand on the site of Nos. 


27-8, Pall Mall, and Nos. 24-5, St. James’s- 
square. Carlton-mansions, by Messrs. Joseph 
and Smithem, 1892, displaced No. 14, Colt’s 
Firearms Co., by E. T Anson (obiit 1888); 
the site of Nos. 13-4-5 was let on July 17, 1891, 
on an eighty years’ building lease for 1, 526. 
per annum, equivalent to 8s. Id. per sq. ft., 
or a fee simple at, say, thirty years’ purchase 
of 528,150. per acre. On the south side is 
a block, Nos. 122-4 [June 4, 1881], designed by 
A. M. Peebles, City Architect (obiit 1891), 
for the Life Association of Scotland. 

St. James s Square, 1665 (see lithograph).— 
To the discomfiture of students of London 
topography, all the houses, Nos. 1-7 excepted, 
were renumbered in November, 1884, and Nos. 
24-6 have since been absorbed ; we have not 
space to follow the changes thus involved : 
the chief structural alterations are on the west 
and south sides. Cleveland House, formerly 
No. 17, owned by the Vane family since 
George I. s time, was sold after the death of the 
last Duke of Cleveland by his heir, Lord Barnard, 
in May, 1894, for, it is said, more than 60,000/. 
The site, 11,300 ft. superficial, is that of a block 
of shops and offices, No. 19, built by Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers from designs by Messrs. 
Rolfe and Matthews, and occupied, in part, 
by the War Office. The London Library 
(1840) was removed in 1845 from No. 49, 
Pall Mall, to Beauchamp House, of which house 
(shared until 1874 with the Institute of Actu- 
aries and Statistical Society) and of premises in 
Duke-street in the rear the subscribers bought 
the freehold in 1879 for 21,000. On December 
5, 1898, were opened the new and enlarged 
premises erected at a total cost of 19, 445. 
after designs by Mr. J. Osborne Smith, Messrs. 
W. Cubitt and Co. being the general contractors 
for 17,338/.; the front of Portland stone cost 
about 1, 4000. On the south side have been 
built the north fronts of the Junior Carlton 
Club, the Royal Exchange Insurance Offices, 
No. 23, by Professor Aitchison, and Wilkinson 
Sword Co.’s on the sites of Nos. 24-6, already 
cited. Earl de Grey, President in 1839, used 
to receive the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects at No. 4—the house, since inherited by 
Lord Cowper from the Greys, Earls of Kent, 
had been remodelled after a fire in 1725, 
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by Lord Burlington, who designed the large Louis 
Quinze room on the first floor. The East 
India Club supplants the homes of Lord Thurlow 


1876. The two ante of the north front are 
repeated on the east side, where the middle 
portion has also two slightly- advanced antæ 
and a raised attic and a receding portico. 
Burton enlarged the club-house sout 
and made other alterations in 1841-50. The 


and Sir Phili ancis ; at No. 13, the Windham 
Club, lived John, Duke of Roxburghe, whose 
library was sold there in 1812; No. 32, London 
House, replaced in 1820 the earlier residence in 
the square of Thomas, fourth Duke of Leeds; 
the Picture of London, 1823, cites Wedg- | (obiit 1850) and W. Wilkins, 
wood’s glass and china shop, which is now | cost 16,800/., with 5, 500“. for the fittings and 
No. 8, the Sports Club. In 1890 the Portland, furniture, the architects and clerk of the works 
until 1825 the Stratford, Club migrated from received 1,100/.; an attic story was added in 
their house, since rebuilt, in Stratford-place, W., | 1850-1. No. 1, Ransom’s, now Barclay and 
to No. 9, which is part of the house of James, | Co.’s, bank is by William Atkinson; F. P. 
second Duke of Ormonde, who died in exile in Cockerell remodelled the interior and desi 
1745, and afterwards of the Duke of Chandos. | 
Johnson refronted with stucco, after the 

Italian manner, No. 18, formerly No. 16, Lord 

Castlereagh’s; in 1805-19 Soanc altered and 

enlarged for the Earl of St. Germans the house 

now Lord Derby’s; in 1877 the War Stn] 
gave 46,3007. for Winchester House (formerly 

No. 19), built by R. Furze Brettingham for the 


their first exhibition at No. 20, Lower Brook- 
street in April, 1805, in rooms built by Vander- 
gucht. The sculpture in the new front, of 
Portland stone, is by Signor Fabrucci. Burton 
built some houses and shops in 1822-8; the 
house now numbered 19, and 1, Cockspur- 
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wards, | 


gned | 
the front of No. 5a [April 24, 1875] for the Royal , 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, who held į landlord, Nash and Repton added the western 
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east side. 
University Club at the corner of Suffolk-street, fall of nearly 7 ft. on the Haymarket side, as the 
' 1822-6, by Peter John Gandy-Deering, R.A. arcades admitted of easy changes in their 

RA. (obi 1839) | proportions, and enabled them to break the 
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cast-iron fluted columns, with cornice and 
balustrade and an entablature of Bath stone, 
along the whole south side extending over the 
footpath, and a similar but shorter colonnade 
between two arcades in stuccoed brick along the 
Thus they skilfully overcame the 


evels of the cornices at the divisions ; they 
emitted the cornice from above five of the six 
arches at the lower end on that side. Bubb 
designed for the east front the basso-relievo. 
executed in lithargolite, of the Progress of 
Music with central figures of Apollo and the 
Muses. For Thomas Holloway. the ground- 


arcade, in which was the entrance for sedan- 
chairs, on land he leased from the Commissioners ; 


those improvements, comprising the shops along 
the north and south, cost about 50,000. Having 
the 
Opera House was reconstructed for the late 


been burned out on December 6, 1867. 
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Fig. 4. Neighbourhood of Charing Cross and Haymarket: 1799. 


fourth Duke of Leeds ; and to the sixth Duke of 
Leeds at No. 3 succeeded in 1838 the Tithe and 
Copyhold Commissioners, who, as in later days Woods and Forests. In Suffolk-street, on the 
the Land Commissioners, were merged, 1889, east side, is a house once occupied by Cresy 
in the Board of Agriculture. No. 3 Is ascribed the architect, designed after that of Andrea 
to Soane, who in 1815 altered and enlarged Palladio at Vicenza; in 1823-4 Nash and Elmes 
Lord Hardwicke’s. The equestrian figure of built the Gallery of the Royal Society of British 
William III., by Bacon the younger, was set up 
in 1808 on the pedestal that had been place 
in the central basin in 1732; Samuel Travers's 
will was disputed in Chancery during more than 
one hundred years; his bequest made in 1724 
became forgotten until an accidental discovery 
of the money in a list of unclaimed dividends. 
Pall Mall East and Suffolk-street.—The 
College of Physicians, opened in July, 1825, 
and the Union Club, both by Sir Robert Smirke, | 
form one group; the College, which has a 
hexastyle Ionic portico and a library lighted | 
with three elegant lanterns, cost 30,000. ; 
the statues of Linacre, Harvey, and Sydenham 
in the niches are by Henry Weekes, R. A., 


Nash, and the galleries by Elmes. 

Haymarket (Fig. 4).—The original Opera 
House or King’s Theatre (see lithograph), by 
Vanbrugh. was opened by Betterton on April 9, 
1705. hat house, of which Robert Adam re- 
arranged the interior in 1782 for Michael 
Novosielski, was burned in July, 1789, being then 


introducing the continental horse-shoe shaped 
auditorium, with the stage to the south and 
a concert-room to the east. Repton and 
Nash greatly altered the exterior in 1816-9. 
They built a Roman Doric colonnade, having 


| 
street, facing westwards, is by Henry Rhodes 
(obiit 1846), architect and surveyor to the 


Artists, the Roman Doric portico being by 


Lord Dudley, as lessee, by Messrs. George 
Trollope and Sons, who completed the work 
in nine months, at an outlay of 50,00Q/., after 
designs by Lee. In 1874 the premises were 
offered for sale; in the following year Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey hired them for their 
“revival” services. On May 30 and June 15-6, 
1892, the materials and effects of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, the United Hotel, Nos. 70-1, Hay- 
market, and No. 1, Pall Mall, were sold at 
auction. A highest bid of 140,000. was refused 


on July 25, 1894, for the vacant site of 37,440 ft. 


Ridaud’s fencing academy. Novosielski entirely 
rebuilt the house upon an enlarged area in 1790-1, | 


superficial, with a Crown lease for seventy-six 
years unexpired at a yearly ground rent of 4,200. 
C. J. Phipps (obit May, 1897) made plans 
and designs for a theatre, with a hotel, res- 
taurant and café, on the site. The theatre 
[May 8, 1897, two-page view] having a frontage 
of 86 ft. to the Haymarket, a depth of 150 ft. 
from north to south, and accommodation 
for nearly 1,600, was opened by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree as Her Majesty's Theatre on April 28, 
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1897. There are two separate staircases and 
exits for each part of the house, the auditorium 
is unusually wide ; over the proscenium opening, 
35 ft., is a lintel of a solid baulk of fir, with a 
brick relieving arch turned over, and, as a 


precaution against the spread of fire, a wide 


clear space exists between the proscenium 
wall and the wall that carries the roof of the 
auditorium ; the stage has no rake and is 60 ft. 
deep. Mr. R. Walker was associated with 
Phipps for the internal decorations and colour 
scheme, the general builder's work being by 
Mr. H. Lovatt, at a cost of about 55 G00. 
Mr. L. H. Isaacs and Mr. H. L. Florence com- 
pee the fabric of the Carlton Hotel in Pall 


fall (opened on July 15, 1899) after Phipps's 


drawings, with modified plans for the interior ; 


the decorations and equipment were by Messrs. . 


Waring and Gillow. C. J. Phipps entirely 
rearranged for Sir Squire Bancroft the interior 
of the Haymarket Theatre, which Nash had 
built, 1820-1, for Morris and Winston, successors 
to Geo 
ing 61 ft. by 135 ft., a few feet south from that 
of John Potter’s New French Theatre, opened on 
December 29, 1720, and since known as the Little 
Theatre (see lithograph). Of the famous snuff 
and tobacco shops in this quarter No. 34, Hay- 
market, Fribourg and Treyer’s, has its original 
double-bowed front; Fribourg and Pontet 
removed from the Rasp and Crown, No. 124, 
Pall Mall, to No. 23, Haymarket, in or about 
1880; Claude Pontet succeeded Fribourg. 
his father-in-law, at a shop near the Opera 
Colonnade, north side of Pall Mall; Frank 
Pontet retired from business at No. 24, Cock- 
spur-street, some fifty years ago. No. 21, 
Coventry-street, by the sign of the Highlander. 
Thistle, and Crown, opened by David Wishart 
on December 31, 1720, the day of Prince Charles 
Edward's birth, is believed to be the first that 
displayed a figure of a Highlander, and was a 
favourite resort of Jacobites; the house was 
pulled down for the widening of Coventry- 
street in 1880-1. The reconstruction of 
No. 16, James-street in 1887 actically 
destroyed what there can be little doubt was 
the Tennis Court (Fig. 5) belonging to Shaver's 
Hall, the gaming - house occu ld enp Charles I. 
by Simon Austbiston, barber to Philip, Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery. A survey made 
in 1650 of Shaver's Hall, with its bowling- 
alleys, walks, orchards, and other appurten- 
ances, covering about 3} acres between Coventry- 
street and the Earl of Suffolk’s brick wall 


south,” cites one faire Tennis Court ver 
strongly built with Brick and covered with 
Tyle. At the Institute are two sectional 


drawings of the Tennis Court, conspicuous for 
its massive cornice, and converted in 1886 into 
a military clothier’s depot. The premises 
next east, by Mr. D. Cubitt Nicholls, 1890, 
replace an old timber-fronted house, known 
as the Barn. The Comedy, formerly the 
Alexandra, Theatre in Panton-street [June 18, 
1881], by T. Verity (obiit 1891), is planned 
without corridors, so that an audience of 1,200 
can quickly pass out into fire-proof staircases 
or the two streets, each part of the house has 
two or more separate means of e and 
the dress circle is entered from the street level 
through a vestibule; on the site stood a house 
where Addison wrote The Campaign. 
Coventry · street. Pennethorne opened the east 
end into Leicester-square for the Woods and 
Forests in 1843-4. Under their Act 40-1 Vict. 
c. 235, the late Metropolitan Board of Works 
widened the street from 40 ft. to 60 ft. along its 
south side, and Princes, now Whitcomb, street. 
on its west side, between Coventry and Panton 
streets; the net cost of the improvements, 
completed in April, 1881, by Nowell and Robson, 
contractors, amounted to 100, 4466. Scotts 
restaurant, by Messrs. Treadwell and Martin, 
1893-4, at the corner of Great Windmill- 
street, marks the site of Piccadilly Hall,“ 
whereof the tennis court, as converted into 
the Argyll dancing-rooms, has given way 
to the Trocadero, one of the well-nigh countless 
restaurants which during the past thirty or 
forty years have been erected in the locality. 


Some NOrABI. IA. 

Kegent-street (East Side).— 14, Nash, untill he 
retired, 1831, to East Cowes Castle, which he 
built for himself; he died there, Mey 13, 1836. 
Opened oa the Gallery of Illustration, 1849, by 
Grieve and Telbin for their diorama “ The Over- 
land Mail ” ; Mr. and Mrs. German Reed; Junior 


* Porter’s very rare map, of about 1660, clear. 
— the exact position of Piccadilly Hall and Shaver’s 
all. 


Colman the younger, on a site measur- 
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Carlton Club; Pall Mall Restaurant; Junio: 
Constitutional Club. 16, Parthenon Club; 
Raleigh Club. Argyll Rooms: Philharmonic 
Society, 1813, until the fire of February 6, 1830. 
Great Marlborough-street.—49, Mrs. Siddons. 
removed, 1804, to Princee-street, Regent - utreet: 
aite taken for St. John the Baptist Church—Sir 
A. W. Blomfield. Argyll-street.—30, Mme. de 
Stael; 9, Argyl! House, the Duke of ll, who 
sold it to Lord Aberdeen ; site of the Cirque, or 
Hengler's Circue, 1872; eee January 11, 1896, 
as the National Skati alace. 

Regent-atreet (West Stde).—New Gallery, on site 
of Newman's livery and bait stables; opened May, 
1888. Burlington Reetaurant, site of the White 
Horse. Condutt-street.—Limmer’s Hotel, rebuilt in 
or about 1895; May 2, died, aged 58, Mrs. Limmer, 
of the Prince of Wales’s Coffee-house in Conduit- 
street, Hanover-square”’ (Gentleman's Mag., 
1807). Beak-street.—1-13, Blanchard's, one of 
the last of the old-time restaurants ; pulled down 
1900. Langham-place.-—All Souls’ Church, built 
at the cost, 15,9941., of the Commissioners ; picture 
on east wall, Christ crowned with thorns—R. 
Westall, R.A. 

Pall Mall.—First lighted with gas by Winsor, 
1807 ; the origi title-deeds of Nell Gwynn’s 
freehold bo 
New York, March 18-24, 1900; her looking - glass 
at the Army and Navy Club. At (old) Scho rg 
House, after Cosway, miniature painter (1799). 
the Polygraphic Club; Mrs. Abington, died 
March 4, 1815, at her house in Pall Mall”; 
No. 25, Scott visited Lockhart in 1826-7—front 
altered ; Dillon’s laps Ria Royal Academy 
schools opened there on January 28, 1769; 59, 
site of the Smyrna Coffee-house, temp. Anne; 50, 
Robert Vernon, his collection of pictures ; 
Kelly’s Saloon, at south end of Opera Colonnade ; 
road into the Mall passing the Friary Court, made 
1850; Queen’s Chapel, since the German Chapel 
Royal; the Guard House, St. James’s Palace, 
S. P. Cockerell (ob. 1827); statue of George III., 
1837 —M. C. Wyatt. 

Carlton House - terrace. John Crockford, 1840, 
until his death in 1844, on retiring with a reputed 
fortune of 1} millions from his bling - house in 


1857-77, at 13 (the house of his wife’s mother, 
Lady Glynne), and at 21 (Lady Frederick Caven- 
dish's) ; 18, the late Lord Granville, who sold his 
interest, 1887, to Mr. de Murrietta for 60,000V. ; 
No. 16, decorated throughout for the late Mr. 


Alfred Morrison by Jackson and Graham after a) 


entire scheme in cinquecento style by Owen Jones, 
who completed the work just before he died in 
April, 1874. Waterloo-place.—5, Geo. Robins. 
auctioneer; Rivingtons quitted 3 in 1890; 11, 


James Hogg lodged on the second floor in the 
winter, 1831-2; Guards’ (Crimea) Memorial 
John Bell (ob. 1894). 


t at the sale of A. Daly's libr in 


' years transferred to Cum 


St. James s- sguare.—Windham Club, 13, 
formerly 11; 10, formerly 8, Lady Blessington ; 
12, formerly 10, W. E. Gladstone, 1890; Pall Mall 
Club; Blenheim Club; 8, Wedgwood's; Erec» 
theum Club, Junior Oxford and Cambridge Club ; 
the Sports Club; Junior Traveilers’ Club (to 12, 
Grafton-street in 1892); the earlier houses on the 
north side, at first called the Piazza, erected on 
land of Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, by 
Abraham Cowley and Baptist May, under a 
warrant dated September 23, 1664. 
St. James arket.—Eatablished 1666 by 
Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, the chief 
meat and poultry market for the west parts of the 
town. ome in their girlhood of Nance Oldfield 
(at the Mitre tavern), of Emma Harte (Lady 
Hamilton), and, at the east corner house on the 
south side of the poultry market, abutting on 
Market-lane, of Hannah Lightfoot, the Quakeress ; 
T. F. Dibdin founded the Roxburghe Club at the 
St. Alban’s tavern, St. Alban’s-street. 
Haymarket.—Opera House, first performed in 
London Handel's Rinaldo, 1711, “ Acis and 
Galatea,” 1732, Israel in Egypt.“ 1739, Bel- 
shuzzar, 1745, etc.; Mozart's Tito,” Figaro, 
and Don Giovanni ” ; Rossini's Semiramide ”’ 
and Zelmira,“ 1824, and William Tell,“ 1839. 
The sale of hay which had continued during 300 
berland Market. 1830. 
James - street. Tablet, with date 1763,” not in its 
original place ; Tennis Court (interior), T. Blake’s 
print, 1825. C -street.—17, J. B. Pap - 
worth (ob. 1847); 6, J. B. Cramer; Lambert's, 
old shop- front, founded, at the sign of the Golden 


gam 
St. James's-street; W. E. Gladstone, at 11, in Cup, by Peter Archambo, goldsmith. 
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ACTON COUNTY SCHOOL COMPETITION. 


Tue Middlesex County Educational Autho- 
rities are proposing to erect a Higher Grade 
School for bows at Acton, upon ground recently 
acquired for public uses, and for this purpose 
they have agreed to spend a sum of 8,000., 
which is to include a caretaker’s cottage. In 
the limited competition for designs lately 
concluded, seven competitors were invited, 
and small premiums offered for the best work ; 
we are pleased to observe that in two respects 
this contest differs from the Acton Town Hall 
competition, which we also review in the 
current issue; first, the scale laid down for 
the drawings is 16 ft. to 1 in., which saves 
an enormous amount of labour; and, second, 
that the award of the assessor, Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, is one with which we agree. 

Generally speaking, the designs submitted 
are of an inferior quality and disappointing ; 
we had anticipated greater efforts, worthy of 
the important educational movement of to-day, 
which would have produced dignity and direct- 
ness of purpose in the new buildings, thereby 
extending an educative influence to the students. 

Mr. A. H. Tiltman merits the first place with 
a Tudoresque brick and stone design. simple 
yet pleasing in ita detail, and well suited to the 
materials employed. The central hall is the 
basis of all the schemes, and in the selected 
plan, class-rooms and masters’-rooms surround 
this large department on the ground floor, 
two laboratories and the art-rooms, with eastern 
aspect, are approached from a gallery on the 
first floor, whilst the dining-room and kitchen 
are in the basement. We could have wished 
to see the large hall freed from low buildings, 
but in this case the feature is prominent enough 
to convey an idea of the character of the institu- 
tion. The site is a large one, with an irregular 
eastern boundary, and will be intersec b 
a new road connecting Mill Hill-lane wit 
High-street; the author wisely places his 
buildings on the smaller half, reserving the 
greater part for playing fields, and thereby 
ensures several advantages to the class-rooms. 
The drawings are nicely rendered in pencil, 
the plans only being coloured. 

The author of the second premiated design, 
Mr. W. Pyewell, contributes alternative schemes 
—one-storied and two-storied. It is the latter, 
we presume, which has merited this place in 
the award, for the one-floor structure is so 
spread about that the maintenance on 
roofs alone would be a_ perpetual trouble. 
The plan is workable, but the elevations 
have meaningless details, not calculated to 
train the youthful mind in the way it should 
go. Although the drawings are carefully 
inked in, they are wanting in strength. 

The third premiated position is given to 
Messrs. Giles, Gough, and Trollope for a con- 
ception which is open to improvement in the 
matter of aspects. It will be seen that the high 
buildings will shield the lower parts from sun- 
light ; the class-rooms facing north, however, 
are right in aspect. A classic note is struck 
by the semi-circular open stone porch, whilst 
there are other points to be commended in 
the scheme. 

The names of the four remaining competi- 
tors were not disclosed. Drawings marked 
No. l represent a pleasing design, which has 
perhaps too domestic an influence. chiefly 
derived from the windows and parts covered 
with tile hanging. A defect in the planning, 
however, is the placing of the cloak-room 
and lavatories, with a single inconvenient 
approach, in the basement ; this would involve 
very considerable initial excavation according 
to the section, a perpetual noisy use of one 
staircase, and deprive these places of air where 
an ample easy circulation is imperative. 

One side of the central hall is clear of smaller 
erections. The drawings, including the per- 
spective views, are excellently rendered. 

No. 5 is too cramped in cloak-room accom- 
modation; the central hall has galleries on 
three sides to provide access to class-rooms, 
dining-room, kitchen, etc., on the first floor, 
an arrangement which has caused the labora- 
tories to find space on the ground plan, which 
is the reverse of the more desirable positions. 
The Head Master, whose room is 9 ft. wide, 
would have our sympathy. 

In many respects No. 6 has a good plan in 
which the laboratories and dining-room are 
on the lower level, and class-rooms arranged 
on two floors; staircases and cloak-rooms are 
convenient, but the elevations, which have 
slate roofs, would not inspire a yearning for 
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the pursuit of architecture in the hearts of 
the students. 

Design No. 7 is indeed the last in every way, 
and fails to justify its inclusion in a limited 
competition. 

„„ 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION: 
EXHIBITION WORK AT EARI’S COURT. 


HE fifth meeting of this section of the 
Association was held at 56, Great 
Marlborough-street. W., on December 
16, when Mr. A. O. Collard, architect 

“London Exhibitions, Limited,” at 

r on the above subject. 


to the 
Earl's Court, read a pa 
Inintroducing the subject Mr. Collard pointed 


out certain differences between National 
exhibitions held under the auspices of govern- 
ments and assisted financially if necessary, and 
exhibitions such as those promoted regularly 
each vear by a company as at Earl’s Court, to 
whose shareholders a dividend is naturally a 
matter of great importance. The grounds of 
this company occupy an area of about 
25 acres, held on a lony lease. ‘They are sepa- 
rated into three portions connected by foot- 
bridges over the District, West London Ex- 
tension, and Midland Railways. The buildings 
which stood on these grounds previously to 1895 
were cleared away, and new structures of a 
wholly different character and design were 
substituted. Interesting details were given of 
the considerable architectural staff engaged in 
1894 in preparing plans for the first year’s 
exhibition in 1895; of the contracts, of the 
hundreds of men employed direct by the com- 
pany, under a permanent superintendent of 
works, and of the English, French, and Belgian 
men who produced such varied and beautiful 
plaster work. Reference was made to the neces- 
sity of changing the external designs of the 
various buildings annually, to accord, as far as 
possible, with the title and characteristics of the 
exhibitions for the time being, independent of 
the erection of new buildings by the company 
or concessionaires. Some of the buildings are 
permanent structures, and others enor: 
requiring licences from the London County 
Council. Of this latter class the construction 
ranges from steel and plaster, or steel, wood and 
laster, to simple wood and plaster. Mr. 
llard exhibited a large number of drawings 
and photographs as specimens of the work 
executed during the past nine years, and gave 
numerous details of construction and cost. 
The large building known as the Empress 
Theatre, which is second only to St. Pancras 
Station in having a roof in one span of 220 ft., 
especially interested the meeting. Its dressing- 
room accommodation for 1,000 performers, 
its staging and tank available for immense 
spectacular shows on land or water, were dwelt 
upon, as well as its special construction of 
steel, brickwork, and concrete slabbing, and its 
cost, complete, of about 2d. r foot cube. 
Mention was made, too, of the large extent of 
open-air scenery, rendered necessary to shut out 
the sight of ugly surroundings and to insure 
privacy. Much of this scenery has frequently 
won high praise from other artists and the 
public. Finally, the public authorities and their 
officials who have to administer various laws and 
regulations affecting public entertainers were 
genially criticised; and the Theatres and 
Building Act Committees of the London County 
Council, who are perhaps the most important 
from the architect’s point of view, were described 
in appreciative terms for their courtesy and 
common sense. 

Mr. W. Wonnacott, who opened the dis- 
cussion, referred to the Paris Exhibition build- 
ings of 1900, where there had been much to learn 
in the way of the economical use of materials. 
Particularly was this so in the treatment of 
summer houses and trellises, and in the sky- 
lines of doines, finials, etc. The finials were but 
sawn work, and no two donies seemed to be alike 
in design. But Mr Collard had shown what 
could be done in England without Government 
aid, and in this connexion the details of cost 
as given to the meeting would be most useful 
for reference. 

Mr. A. H. Belcher thought that the 25 acres 
of ground covered by the Earl's Court Exhibition 
entitled it to rank as one of quite respectable 
size, and he envied the fortunate architect 
who might. be asked to go to Egypt, India, Italy, 
or elsewhere to get up schemes for prospective 
exhibitions. There was, besides, the incentive 
to divo into the literature of the country at 
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home, and Mr. T. C. Gotch’s book Art in 
Costume would probably be studied in this 
connexion. Mr. Collard had shown where the 
foreign plasterer came in, as against the English. 
As regards plaster work for temporary buildings, 
he thought the annexe to the west end of 
Westminster Abbey at the time of the corona- 
tion of King Edward VII. was a particularly 
good example. 

Mr. J. H. Tyars referred to the business-like 
methods adopted by Mr. Collard in the manage- 
ment of the works at Earl's Court, where the 
wisdom of insisting upon having contracts for 
all work done had kept things square where 
there would otherwise have becn hopeless 
contusion, the contracts at one time numbering 
thirty-two. 

Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, who attended as 
special Visitor, said he could not lay claim to 
any special knowledge of exhibition work except 
so far as his visits to the Paris Exhibition of 
1889 and the Chicago Exhibition, 1893, had 
carried him. At Paris the work struck him as 
being original in design and free from the 
trammels of French tradition. ‘The trellis treat- 
ment of the ironwork in colours ‘of blue 
and terra-cotta was particularly notable. At 
Chicago, on the contrary, where original develop- 
ments were naturally expected and looked for, 
the work was, as regards the facades, disap- 
pointing, being little more than a translation 
from the studios of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
At Chicago there had been much to learn in the 
way of timber construction. Steel construc- 
tion was used only in the roofs, and not always 
there. The structural framing of timber in 
comparatively light scantlings was quite different 
from and much in advance of English methods. 
He thought that the public authorities here 
might well permit a less permanent form of 
construction in tempora uildings than that 
which they at present enforced upon exhibition 
builders. Why should not timber, properly 
isolated and cased with plaster, be allowed 
instead of the elaborate steel work which the 
authorities insisted upon at present ? Mr. 
Fletcher also referred to staff as an admir- 
able form of plaster ; he had happened to have 
seen it made, and he described its uses and 
adaptability for exhibition work. As regards 
the Empress Theatre at Earl's Court, he had been 
much interested in the diagrams and description 
of the building, which he thought almost 
attained to the level of a Roman amphitheatre 
in the impression of size, space, and dignity which 


it gave. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
INSTITUTE oF ARORrrrors OF IRELAND. 
THE Institute of Architects of Ireland held 

their annual general meeting (the report of 
which was sent too late for us to find space for 
it last week) at 20, Lincoln-place, Dublin, on 
the 17th ult. The President, Mr. G. C. Ashlin, 
read a short address, chiefly concerned with the 
question of Registration. He remarked that 
when they came to consider the adoption of an 
obligatory examination for their members in 
the future, they felt that there was little chance 
of this being generally submitted to unless it 
was accompanied by State recognition, as in 
other professions. On this point, as well as 
on the general question of the urgency of regis- 
tration, their views were shared by the Ulster 
Society of Architects, and, therefore, as far as 
the profession was represented in Ireland, there 
was practically no difference of opinion. Many 
of them had read the admirable address de- 
livered on many questions of general interest 
by the President of the R. I. B. A. at the opening 
meeting in London this year, in which he dealt 
with this subject at great length, and avowed 
himself a non-supporter of registration for 
the present,” and enumerated all the objections 
to it from that point of view. They might 
take this pronouncement as embodying every- 
thing that could be said against it. His first 
arcument was that Parliament would never 
grant compulsory registration as long as there 
is a considerable body of opinion strongly 
against it. including its leading members. The 
force of this objection would mainly depend on 
the numbers on each side, as our legislators could 
hardly refuse a measure based on the principle 
already recognised in the case of other pro- 

fessions, if it was supported by a substantial 

majority of the practising members. The next 

objection put forward was that it would be a 

difficult and serious task to decide who should 

be admitted and who should be excluded, and 

further, that a good deal of disability as well 
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as ability might be registered in the first instance. 
This was, of course, true, but precisely the same 
difficulty existed in the case of other professions, 
and it hud been successfully overcome; more- 
over, any injurious effect would be exceptional, 
and would disappear after a few years. In the 
meantime it would be surely of advantage 
to separate in even a rough and ready manner, 
in the words of the President of the R. I. B. A. 
„the sheep from the goats.“ The next objec- 
tion was that speculative builders, auctioneers, 
&c., would still continue to design buildings, and 
that some of them might qualify themselves 
under a Government diploma and thus make the 
condition worse than it is. 

Referring to the first point, this could not, 
of course, be avoided, but the distinction 
hetween a qualified and an unqualified practi- 
tioner would remain for the guidance of the 
mublic and our local representative bodies. 
With regard to the second point, the necessary 
training and study to obtain the diploma must 
result in some benefit to Architecture in the 
abstract. As to the argument that art should 
be free and that registration would tend to 
shackle it, it was hard to understand how this 
would result. The profession would he open to 
everybody who qualified himself, and certainly 
the possession of heaven-born gifts as an artist 
would not be considered a disability in a candi- 
date. As to saving that painters, sculptors 
and engineers did not seek Government diplomas 
and still their professions were more allied to 
Architecture than law and medicine; with 
regard to the first two professions there appeared 
to him no analogy at all (1), their works told 
for themselves from the start and required no 
hall- mark, whereas the Architect ought to have 
many qualifications which were not so easily 
appreciated. The last argument which he would 
refer to was that the Institute Examination offers 
sufficient inducement to make the lazy ones 
work, and that, therefore, the diploma is not 
essontial for that purpose. He held exactly the 
contrary opinion, and it was this consideration 
that convinced him more than anything else of 
the urgency of the measure. He assumed, of 
course, that the R.I.B.A. would take the leading 
part in formulating the education scheme as well 
as in superintending its development, and that 
the Government action would be as limited as it 
was in the case of other protective professions. 

The Hon. Secretary then read the annual 
report, in the course of which reference was made 
to the proposal of the Architectural Association 
of Ireland, that for the future an examination 
should be held by the Institute, in general 
education and professional efficiency, and that 
the passing of such examination should be made 
a condition precedent to election. This pro- 
posal introduced a radical change in their con- 
stitution, and would require the creation of an 
examining body with considerable machinery 
for the exercising of its functions. The Council, 
feeling how much the profession owed to the 
excellent efforts of the Architectural Association 
and the educational advantages it offered, had 
given this question most careful attention. 
Such a radical change as this proposal suggested 
would, however, have to obtain the consent. of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, with 
which body they were allied, and it was not at all 
evident that they would permit them indepen- 
dently to hold such qualifving examinations. 

Mr. W. K. Parry, in moving the adoption of the 
report, spoke of the work done by the Council not 
only during the past year, but during the previous 
three years. He referred to the fact that the rules 
and by-laws of the Institute had been altered and 
revised and brought up to date. As a result of 
this change there would be periodical changes in 
the Council and the officers of the Institute, thus 
ensuring an infusion of new blood into the work. 

Mr. J. Rawson Carroll seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. A. E. Murray, seconded 
by Mr. W. M. Mitchell, the treasurer’s report 
was adopted. It stated that the period from 
1900 to 1903, inclusive, had been characterised 
by steadily increasing activity, and consequent 
expenditure on the part of the Council. It had 
also, fortunately, produced an increase in the 
number of the members, with the result that the 
total income received during the four years had 
exceeded the total expenditure. 

The President then read the scrutineer’s 
report, and declared the following nine members 
elected as menibers of Council for the comin 
year :—Sir Thomas Drew, W. M. Mitchell, W. 
Kaye Parry, A. E. Murray, C. A. Owen, J. P. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 
INSTITUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—At the 
ordinary meeting on the 22nd ult., Sir William 
H. White, K. C. B., President, in the chair, 
the paper read was On the Resistance of Plane 
Surfaces in a Uniform Current of Air.“ by Mr. 
T. E. Stanton. D. Sc., Assoc. M. Inst. C. E. The 
paper dealt with the results of experiments 
made in the Engineering Department of the 
National Physical Laboratory on the distribu— 
tion and intensity of the pressure on thin plates 
and combinations of plates placed in a nniform 
current of air, and was intended as the first part 
of a research on the nature and distribution of 
the pressure of the wind on structures, By a 
uniform current of air in meant a current in what 
is known an eddying motion“ as distinguished 
from stream-line motion, the mean velocity at 
any point in the direction of tlow being uniform 
across the current. This condition of motion is 
considered to be the nearest approximation to 
that of winds of fairly high intensity. The 
main object of the present research was to 
determine, if possible, a general relation between 
the velocity of the current, the dimensions of 
the plates, and the resultant pressure, as it was 
felt that experiments in the open air could not 
be undertaken with any prospect of success 
until some general relation of the kind had been 
established. The results of the experiments 
show that, under the given experimental 
conditions, a definite relation of the kind existed 
and may be stated thus: For similar and 
similarly situated plates or combinations of 
plates in a uniform current of air, the intensity 
of pressure is the same for the same velocity of 
ourrent and general atmospheric conditions. 
On the assumption that the motion of the wind 
approximates to that of a uniform current as 
detined above, the above relation shows that 
the distribution and intensity of the pressure 
of the wind on structures may be studied 
experimentally by means of models of the struc- 
tures set up in a current of air produced by 
means of a fan, as in the present case. In 
illustration of this, the results of experiments 
made on models of roofs and lattice girders of 
simple form were given in the paper. Tabulated 
results were also given for the cases of parallel 
plates at varying distances apart, plates inclined 
at varying angles to the direction of the current, 
and rectangular plates of varying ratio of length 
to width. 


— — 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


Winpow, Retrorp.—On the 23rd ult. 
Viscountess Galway unveiled a memorial window 
in East Retford Parish Church to the members 
of the Sherwood Rangers Imperial Yeomanry 
who fell in South Africa. The stained glass 
window is the work of Messrs. E. Kemp, and 
the cost is estimated at about 400/. It is 

laced in the south transept, and contains 
figures, under canopies, on coloured back- 
grounds. In the upper tier are St. Michael, 
St. Alleyn, St. Oswald, St. Hugh, St. Charle- 
magne, and in the lower tier St. George, Edward 
the Confessor, St. Cuthbert, St. Martinus, and 
St. Edmund. In the tracery Openings are 
the arms of the borough and the regimental 
arms, and on a shield below the window is 
the inscription. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. Patn.—We have to announce the death 
on December 19, at No. 40, Baron’s Court-road, 
Kensington, in his sixty-seventh year, of Mr. 
William Pain, of the firm of Messrs. Lee and 
Pain, of No. 63, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C., 
architects and surveyors. Mr. Pain was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1869 Tand a Fellow in 1875; 
he was a member of the Architectural Associa- 
tion and a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution. 
Mr. Pain was formerly in practice as a member 
of the firm of Messrs. Lee Brothers and Pain, 
of No. 63, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, from which 
Mr. Charles Williams Lee retired some five or 
six years before his death on July 28, 1901. 
Mr. Pain served as member of the Council of 
the Royal Architectural Museum and West- 
minster School of Art, in Tufton-street, S.W. ; 
in June, 1901, he was re-elected auditor, and 
played a leading part in the recent negotiations 
for the transfer of the museum buildings and 


Sheridan, Frederick Batchelor, F. G. Hicks, the art collection to the Architectural Asso- 


and J. Rawson Carroll. 


ciation. 


In conjunction with his partners 


he was largely employed as a rating surveyor, 
and in ng with controversial cases arisin 

out of compensation claims, rights to light aaa 
air, and similar matters. He and his firm have 
been concerned in the development and laying 
out of several landed properties in the suburbs 
of London, including estates at Clapham, 
Holloway, Isleworth, and Putney. Their 
architectural work comprises many country 
houses, the building of Her Majesty’s Opera 
House, various improvements at the Way 
market Theatre, St. John’s Church, Putney, 
St. Stephen’s Church, Wandsworth, and the 
Lodge of St. Katharine'n Hospital in Regent’: 
Park, several school buildings, ete. 


— Sr CE 
DIARIES. 
Messrs. Hupson & KEARNS, Southwark- 


street. S.E., have sent us several of their well- 
known diaries for 1904. As in previous years, 
the“ Architect's Diary“ is issued in two sizes 
(Nos. 12 and 13), the larger one having two pages 
to a day, while the smaller has one. In other 
respects these two are the same; each has an 
index, and most of that general information which 
is useful to architects. The information includes 
a list of cases decided in the superior courts 
of justice during the Jegal year from November, 
1902, to August, 1903, of interest to the pro- 
fession, professional practice and charges of 
architects, a list of metropolitan Surveyors 
and Districts, with official and private addresses, 
e. The “ Builder's Diary“ (No. 11) ,ives 
two days to a page, but the work contains 
some useful tables, &c., for builders. The 
Diary and Note-book” (No. 9) is another 
form, similar to No. 11, but without the tables 
and some other special information. All 
these diaries are admirably printed and arranged 
and leave little or nothing to be desired. 


—ꝛñ ͤ— — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MUNICIPAL AND County ENGINEERS. 
Edited by Thomas Cole, A.M.Inst.C.E. Vol. 
XXIX. 1902-1903. (E. and F. N. Spon.) 

A Pocket DicTIonary oF HyGIENnE. By C. T. 
Kingzett, F.I.C., and D. Homfray, B.Sc. Second 
Edition. (Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox. 28. 6d.) 

„ COLD GREENHOUSES AND Frames (Rural Hand- 
books Series). By D. S. Fish. Dawbarn and 
Ward. 6d.) 


—_—_—e--e—____ 
Correspondence. 


DURBAN TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


Sig, — Will you allow me space to state how 
this important competition is being conducted? 
hen the conditions were issued, it was 
stated that, if any competitor in any way can- 
vassed any member of the Council, it would 
disqualify the architect at once. 

A Johannesburg competitor asked the late 
assessor (who selected the six designs for a 
second competition) how he had arrived at his 
decision, and what points were considered in 
selecting the six designs; the assessor stated 
that he and a councillor inspected the plans, 
the councillor selected eight designs, and he 
selected six out of the eight. (Note: the 
councillor referred to is not in the architectural 
profession.) 

Upon making inquiries myself of officials at 
the Durban Town Hall when the competition 
was likely to be decided. I was told the 
Council were judging the plans themselves, and 
that the two Durban architects’ plans were in: 
that the designs from England had not yet 
arrived, but that one of the Durban architects 
had taken photographs of his design, and that 
he would no doubt let me have a sight of these, 
as he (the official) had seen them, amongst other 
people. 

A local paper stated some little time ago that 
their representative had seen the designs; the 
paper gave a rough estimate of the cost, and 
stated that the design he approved of was a 
very ne one. FAIRPLAY. 


—_—__—_ eo 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE HOSPITAL FOR 
WOMEN COMPETITION. 


Sin, —So many competitors have written to 
me on the subject of Mr. Hine’s award (and 
not one in its favour), that I should be glad 
of the publicity afforded by your columns to 
ask those competitors who have not written 
to send me their names and addresses, that 
I may communicate with them. 

Horace R. APPELBEF. 
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ARCHES.—I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


eO tradition has been handed down 
to tell us, even in general terms, 
when and how the principle of the 
arch first occurred to the human intel- 
ligence. Natural and artificial caves have been 
used in all ages by mankind as dwellings and 
places of refuge and burial. It is quite con- 
ceivable, therefore, that man, who has always 
been a thinking animal, may have reasoned out 
an embryonic theory of the arch when reclining 
at his ease and gazing dreamily at the ceiling 
of some vaul chamber fashioned by the 
forces of Nature. 

It is true that in evidences remaining of the 
earliest burrowings below the surface of the earth 
there is not much suggestion of the arch, for the 
idea generally appears to have been to support 
the superincumbent material by flat stones 
acting as beams. Examples of such construc- 
tion are to be found in the Pictish dwellings of 
Orkney, of which Fig. 1 is a a repre- 
sentation. Stone beams used in this manner 
would have a most natural tendency to break 
across, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the notion of fixing two stones, as in 
Fig. 2, was suggested as a simple means of 
avoiding transverse rupture. This first dream of 
an arch may have been supplemented by others 
in which more than two stones were incorporated, 
as in Fig. 3, and so a more complete type of 
structure may have been evolved in progress 
of time, and when men came to build their 
dwellings on the surface of the earth. 

Above the entrance to the Great Pyramid of 
Ghizeh we have an example, probably dating 
from 2500-2200 B. C., of an approach towards 
the arch, and a similar type of construction is 
to be found in the ceiling of the Third Pyramid. 
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by 26 ft. 3 in. on Pon, and if the supposition is 
correct this would be the most important stone 
arch of which any suggestion remains. In 
addition to the springing stone, there are other 
reasons for believing the excavation was arched 
over, and, besides, it is not easy to see in what 
other way it could have been covered. 

Attempts towards the realisation of an arched 
structure have been made in all parts of the 
world, by laying masonry in horizontal courses 
converging to a central point. Examples of 
such construction are to be found in the ancient 
monuments of Central America, and the method 
pursued will be made clear by Fig. 6. This 
typifies what may be termed an apparent 
arch, and the principles involved are those of the 
cantilever ane the strut. Each stone is held in 
position by the superimposed weight of the wall 
above, and the inner facing walls, also held 
together by vertical pressure, afford a certain 
amount of mutual support to each other through 
the central stone. 

Other structures of somewhat similar 
character are to be found in Europe, the most 
important being the Treasury of Atreus at 
Mycenæ, of which a section is given in Fig. 7. 
The building consists of projecting courses of 
masonry laid horizontally and corbelled so as to 

ive the appearance of a parabolic arch, the 
ower projecting angles of the stones having been 
cut off to preserve the lines of the required 
profile. This work presents clear evidence that 
its architect had some knowledge of the arch 
principle, for excavations have shown that the 
upper rings of masonry were fashioned suitably 
for the resistance of external pressure. The 
stones in these are sha so that the joints 
are, to some extent, radial, and this arrange- 
ment is increased by stone wedges driven into 
the joints from the outside. The design 
followed seems to indicate that the principle 
of the vertical arch was not understood in 
Greece at the time when the Treasury of Atreus 
was built. Even at a much later period very 


The latter is shown in Fig. 4, and it will be seen 
that the stones are placed practically as indi- 
cated by Fig. 2. Further development of the 
principle is evidenced by arched chambers in 
the brick- built . at Thebes, which are 


generally believed to date from about 1200 B. C. 
Perhaps the most interesting arched structure 
among 


gyptian antiquities is to be found in 
“ Campbells Tomb,” as it is called, at Ghizeh. 
This relic consists of an open excavation, in the 
middle of which are the remains of a masonry 
tomb. Fig. 5 is a section of the pit with the 
tomb in elevation. Unhappily, the Egyptian 
Government, in its unregenerate days, destroyed 
the upper arch to secure material for the con- 
struction of a mill. The tomb is covered first 
by three stones, which illustrate the second step 
towards arch construction, as in Fig. 3, and over 
these strutted stones was formerly a circular 
masonry arch of fully developed design. From 
some indications left of a springing, the excava- 
tion is believed to have been enclosed by an- 
other arch. The excavation measures 30 ft. 


little use was made of the arch by the Greeks, 
and the theory has been generally held that this 
nation was not acquainted with its principles. 
This supposition seems somewhat improbable, 
as the arch was almost certainly employed by 
other nations with whose architectural works 
the Greeks were undoubtedly familiar. 

We must give credit to the Romans as the first 
natiom of the world to demonstrate the suita- 
bility of the arch for spanning openings of con- 
siderable width and its great utility in other 
directions. By its aid the Romans succeeded 
in doing what their predecessors had never been 
able to effect. They provided means of com- 
municating between the banks of wide and 
swiftly-running rivers, carried aqueducts across 
deep valleys, built sewers, and in other ways 
made extensive use of a principle that has 

onpa to be of immense service to man- 
nd. 

The great sewer, known as the Cloaca Maxima 
is the earliest Roman arch of which we 
have any authentic knowledge. This work 


is generally attributed to the first Tarquinius, 
who died 578 B.C., but some doubt has been 
expressed whether the sewer as it now exists 
is not of more recent date. Fig. 8 is an 
elevation of the Cloaca Maxima, the arch of 
which is seen to consist of three concentric rings 
of masonry. 

Numerous stone bridges were built by the 
Romans, and the remains of some still exist as 
proofs of the excellent work and ingenuity of 
the builders. Of these arched structures some 
are worthy of special notice, and apart from the 
circular form of the arch, and the equal depth 
of the stones in the arch ring, they are very like 
bridges of modern nig 

The Pons Milvius, built near Rome about 
100 B. c., had arches of 51 ft. to 79 ft. 9 in. span, 
and a width of 28 ft. 9 in. In the Pons Aius. 
built by Hadrian, over the Tiber, the main arch 
had a span of more than 62 ft., and the width 
of the bridge is stated at 50 ft. 9 in. 

One of the most remarkable works of the kind 
was the bridge built across the Danube in the 
reign of Trajan (104 a.p.) by Apollodorus 
of Damascus. The historian, Dion Cassius, 
states that this bridge consisted of twenty 
semi-circular arches supported on masonry 
piers. The exact dimensions are not perfectly 
clear, but, according to the account given by 
Rondelet in L’Art de Batir,“ the piers were 
about 160 ft. high and 64 ft. thick, and the 
arches were of 181 ft. span. From a bas-relief 
on the Trajan column at Rome it apn that 
the arches were of timber. The depth and 
rapidity of the river must have added con- 
siderably to the difficulties attending the 
execution of this great engineering work, the 
total length of which was not less than 3,000 ft., 
and may have been considerably more. 

One other noteworthy bridge built in the 
time of Trajan was that over the Tagus at 
Alcantara. The total length of this structure 
is 650 ft., and the bridge comprises six semi- 
circular arches, two of them having spans of 
100 ft. The roadway is level throughout and 
crosses the river at an elevation of 140 ft. 
This bridge still exists as a testimony to the 
wonderful genius of the Roman race, and as a 
reproach to ephemeral builders of the present 


day. 

The introduction of the arch by the Romans 
was the beginning of a complete change in the 
architeotural forms imported from Greece. By 
slow degrees the predominance of horizontal 
lines became less marked, and finally the bold 
simplicity of the Romanesque style budded 
forth into the foliation of the Gothic style. 
In the articles which are to follow we shall con- 
sider the arch from an engineering standpoint, 
and for this reason it is unnecessary to enter 
upon details relative to variations of form 
that are purely architectural in character. 
Some such forms doubtless exhibit convolutions 
and other features that are superfluous, or 
even detrimental if examined by the cold light 
of science, but they all find appropriate place 
in artistic building construction. In engineering 
works, and in buildings too, where strict con- 
formity with mechanical principles is a first 
essential, the simpler forms of arch are always 
preferred, as giving the most satisfactory results 
at the least possible cost for any given class of 
material. Therefore we shall not attempt to 
trace the general history of the arch through the 
Middle Ages, but will confine attention to its 
development in connection with bridge building 
from the days of ancient Rome to the present 
epoch. 

After the disruption of the Roman Empire 
very little advance was made in bridge building 
for some centuries. An arch of considerable 
boldness was thrown over the Serchio at Lucca, 
about 1000 A. D., the span being 120 ft., and the 
roadway, standing at an elevation of more 
than 60 ft. above the stream, was only 9 ft. wide 
Although so slenderly proportioned this arch 
was of such admirable workmanship and the 
mortar was of so excellent a quality that on one 
occasion the arch proved itself capable of 
withstanding a flood that rose nearly 30 ft. 
above the springing. 

Towards the anid of the twelfth century some 
religious confraternities were formed, the 
members of which were known as Frates 
Pontis, and numerous bridges were built by 
them during the succeeding centuries, both on 
the Continent and in this country. 

One famous bridge they erected was built in 
1178-1188 a.p., over the Rhone at Avignon. 
Four arches of this work still remain, and are 
noteworthy for the elliptical form of the arch. 
Old London bridge, commenced in 1176, 
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appears to have been one of the first works ot 
the Frates Pontis in England. 

An interesting structure attributed to a 
religious community is the “ triangular bridge 
at Croyland. This still stands at the confluence 
of the rivers Welland and Nene, and the Cat- 
water drain, and is an example of the skill 
attained in arch construction by the monks of the 
fourteenth century. The bridge consists of 
three pointed arches with abutments at the 
angles of an equilateral triangle, and meeting 
in the middle so as to give three waterways 
and three roadways. 

Striking proof of the boldness displayed by 
medizval builders is furnished by records of the 
bridge formerly spanning the Adda at Trezzo. 
This fine work was constructed at the instance of 
Bernabò, Duke of Milan, during the latter part 
of the fourteenth century. It consisted of a 
single arch of granite in two courses, the inner- 
most 3 ft. 3 in. thick in the direction of the 
radius, the outermost 9 in. thick. The arch 
had a clear span of 251 ft. at low water, and a 
rise of 88 ft. 

At the present time the greatest span of any 
masonry arch is only 220 ft., a fact which adds 
to our regret that the Trezzo bridge was 
destroyed by Carmagnola when, as general of the 
Venetian army, he was waging war against his 
old master the Duke of Milan. 

A few years later the brick bridge over the 
Ticino at Pavia was erected under Gian, Duke 
of Milan, to whom also we owe the brick-built 
Cathedral of Milan. The bridge at Pavia, 
which is still in existence, has seven pointed 
arches, each 70 ft. span and 64 ft. in height, 
the depth of the i at the crown being 
5 ft. 6 in. The bricks in this case were made of 
different sizes to suit their positions in the 
bridge, and were hollowed in the middle for the 
purpose of reducing weight. 

In 1454, the old bridge of Brioude was built 
over the Allier, in France. According to 
Rennie the span was 183.73 ft., and the arch 
was of segmental form with a height of 60 ft., 
while the bridge was only 16 ft. wide. This 
structure collapsed in 1822 after having existed 
for 368 years. 

A very fine bridge, the Ponte della 
Trinita,” erected at Florence in 1566, from the 
designs of the celebrated architect, Bartolomeo 
Ammanti, is interesting as showing an approach 
towards the elliptical arch. The centre arch 
has a clear span of 96 ft., and the two outer 
arches are 83 ft. and 86 ft. span respectively. 

Turning to our own country we do not find 
many notable examples of medieval arch. 
There is a very fine fourteenth century stone 
bridge at Warkworth, Northumberland, and 
another noteworthy structure is Berwick 
bridge, completed in 1634, the largest arch of 
which has a clear span of 74 ft. 6 in. Both of 
these are in excellent preservation, and the last- 
named still forms the only highway communica- 
tion between Berwick and Tweedmouth. 

Whether any theoretical knowledge of the 
principles of the arch was possessed by ancient 
architects we cannot tell, but it is quite certain 
that they were most successful in the design of 
arched structures that have lived to put to 
shame many modern works. Roman archi- 
tecture of the kind was characterised by great 
boldness and constructive skill, and we may 
reasonably conclude that the Romans possessed 
fully as much knowledge of the true principles of 
the arch as was evidenced up to the end of the 
seventeenth century. The materials of construc- 
tion were the same, and if we disregard purely 
architectural developments of the arch, it must 
be conceded that very little advance was made 
from the time of the Romans to the end of the 
period mentioned. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS. — Messrs. A. J. 
Arrowsmith and Co. have removed from 80, 
New Bond-street (which has been the address 
of the firm for 123 years) to 22, Mount-street, 
Berkeley-square, W.—Mr. John Cash, archi- 
tect, has removed his office from 28, Newman- 
street, to 22, Surrey-street, Strand, W.C.—Mr. 
George O. Scorer, architect. has removed his 
office from 28, Newman-street, to 22, Surrey- 
streot, Strand, W.C. 

EXAMINATIONS IN Sanitary Scrence.—Mr. T. J. 
Moss-Flower, A.M.Inst.C.E., who has long con- 
ducted classes for instruction in sanitary science, 
sends us a useful pamphlet under the above 
heading, giving the syllabus of subjects for 
examination adopted by the Sanita nstitute, 
the Surveyors’ tactit ution: and other similar 
bodies, together with a prospectus of his own 
very extensive course by tuition in practical 
and sanitary subjects. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF Rocer CHurRcH, MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE.—The reopening of Rogiet Parish 
Church after restoration and enlargement took 
place recently. The old plastered roof has been 
removed in its entirety. A gallery which 
blocked the wost arch window has been taken 
down, and the arch opened out and the tower 
floor provided with seats. The tower itself has 
been reroofed and repointed, and the pin- 
nacles, only one of which remains—and that 
in a mutilated condition—have been restored ; 
the lateral octagonal tower over the belfry 
stairs has been recapped, and the chancel 
has been strengthened by a new buttress on 
the south side. The new north aisle forms 
one of the important items of the enlarge- 
ment. Its pillars have carved emblems on 
the capitals, and the arcading is carried out 
in symmetrical proportions with the rest of 
the edifice. The new vestry on the north 
side is entered from the north aisle, and a 
new carved oak pulpit, on stone base, has been 
provided, the central panel of which contains 
a figure of the Virgin Mary, to whom the 
church is dedicated. The church is small (its 
seating n being under 100), but there 
are several very interesting features in and 
about it. There is the arched entrance to the 
old rood loft; a number of old mural paintings 
over the chancel arch, fragments of which are 
a lion's leg and paw, and a unicorn’s leg and 
foot, and these have been left within a bevelled 
square; a small square niche, probably a taber- 
nacle, which has now been fitted with an oak 
door with ornamental iron hinges; the old 
font, of very early Norman; the original 
stone altar slab, found buried in the nave, with 
the consecration crosses still visible, which has 
been restored to its former position and now 
rests on a strong oak table support; and the 
old confessional window, used under special 
licence by travelling friars in pre-Reformation 
days. These windows were built up at the time 
of the Reformation, but this one has now been 
restored. The fittings include an altar cloth 
and frontal, worked by Messrs. Ponting, of 
Kensington, brass altar cross and altar desk, 
a 6-cwt. bell, which has been rehung by Messrs. 
Carr, of Birmingham. The wall on the north 
side, almost touching the church, has been 
taken down and replaced by iron ornamental 
railings, with a private ontrance to the vestry, 
surmounted by iron arch and lamp. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Seddon and Carter, and the 
work has been carried out by Mr. W. Clarke. 
Llandaff. Mr. Richards being the foreman of 
the works.— Western Mail. 

BUILDING IN MancuEster.—Whilst the build- 
ing trade has not displayed any extraordinary 
vitality during the past year, the larger firms 
have found things moderately brisk. Com- 
pared with the previous year, however, the 
condition of trade fas been nothing like so good. 
A few large buildings in the city have been 
completed within the past few months, notably 
the Midland Hotel and Parr’s Bank, and the 
firms engaged thereon have been moderately 
busy. If the present growth of new buildings 
continues there will not be much room for com- 

laint. In the suburbs there has been a large 
increase in cottage property, whilst within two 
or three miles of the centre of the town much 
land has been covered with houses of a low 
rental. In the districts of Rusholme, Fallow- 
field, and Longsight houses have been increased 
by the hundred. In some respects this 1s not 
an unmixed blessing, for in many cases old 
mansions have been demolished, and the 
grounds surrounding them, which were looked 
upon as breathing spaces for a somewhat con- 
gested city, have disappeared. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the Rusholme district, 
where small blocks of property have been 
erected. At Fallowfield, on the Firs Estate, 
and on the Mabfield Estate, small houses, to 
let at rentals ranging from 9s. to 12s., have 
been extensively built—and, whilst such houses 


are not altogether satisfactory, they are far 


above the average in matters of design and 
general convenience, although the rooms are in 


many cases smaller than the Corporation are 


warranted in allowing. At Longsight, on the 
Crowcroft Estate, hundreds of houses have been 
orected or are in course of erection. A matter 
of a mile or so from town matters little now 


that the electric cars cover the distance in 


such a short time. Higher Broughton, too, has 
not been free from the builders’ visitation. 
land which within a comparatively recent 
eriod was vacant being now covered with 
ricks and mortar. Labour has been plentiful 
and cheap, but the practice of erecting houses 
for speculating purposes is one that cannot 
be commended. There is one practice in the 
building trade, extensively followed, which 
should not be tolerated. We refer to the pur- 
chase by wholesale erectors of old building 
materials and their incorporation in the fabric 
of newer premises.—Manchester Courier. 


Sr. Joun’s Parish HALL, KMOSrONW.— The 
Bishop of Southwark dedicated recently the 
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new parish hall in the parish of St. John's, 


erected at a cost of 1, 500“. in Grove- road. This 
room is the first and principal part of the 
whole scheme, and there still remain an ante- 
room, &c., to be erected. The hall is about 
100 yards away from the church and vicarage. 
It has been built from the designs of Mr. 
A. J. Style (Thames Ditton). The contractors 
were Messrs. Johnson and Co., Ltd., of 
Wandsworth. The hall has been constructed 
of red and yellow bricks. The new hall is 
57 ft. long and 26 ft. wide, and is capable of 
accommodating some 500 people. At one end 
there is a recess 10 ft. deep, in which a stage 
has been erected. 

DUNDEE BurLpine TRADE IN 1903.— When 
commenting on the state of the building trade 
for the year 1902, it was indicated that the 
outlook for 1905 was far from promising. That 
forecast has, unfortunately, been entirely veri- 
tied. It is easy to exaggerate depressions of 
trade, but the facts at present point to a 
serious state of matters. The unanimous ver- 
dict of those immediately interested in the 
trade is that it has never been so bad for 
many years. The slackness of the general 
trade of the city naturally prevented the Cor- 
poration launchng into new schemes of im- 
provement. Work on hand was, of course, 
carried on, and much of it ocmpleted during 
the past twelve months; the streets were re- 
newed where necessary, out little work of any 
magnitude was started. Private work has also 
been scarce, while public bodies have had to 
husband their resources as far as possible 
owing to the lack of money in the city.— 
Dundee Advertiser. 

Bouitping TRADE IN LkEDS. A year ago the 
building trade was suffering from acute de- 
pression, the preceding year being described as 
one of the worst in the history of the trade, 
and it was recognised at that time that a con- 
tinuance of that deplorable state of affairs 
must be looked for. At the end of another 
year there is a similar tale to unfold—with this 
difference, that conditions now are, if anything, 
even worse than was the case twelve months 
ago. And, what is more, the future does not 
hold out any 9 prospects of an improve- 
ment. One would naturally have thought that 
after a protracted period of depression, such 
as has been experienced of recent years, trade 
would have begun to revive. And in the ordi- 
nary course of events this would have been so. 
But the present unrest in the political and 
commercial worlds has tended to prolong bad 
trade, and especially in the case of speculative 
building the outlook is very black indeed. 
Builders, in view of this disquietude, are 
strongly disinclined to speculate to any great 
extent, and it is felt that until the great ques- 
tions now before the nation are finally settled 
there can be but little hope of the building 
trade recovering to any appreciable extent 
from the present stagnation. Many men are 
out of employment in all branches of the trade, 
and whereas a year ago large numbers of work- 
men left the district for London and other 
parts of the kingdom, the slackness of trade 
this year is so general that little, if any, advan- 
tage can be reaped by leaving Leeds for any 
part of the country. In fact, great as the 
depression is in Leeds, it is very doubtful if 
the state of trade in other places is so good as 
it is in this neighbourhood. Of course, apart 
from the political question, there are minor 
reasons for the peu depression in the build- 
ing trade locally. Perhaps the chief of these 
is to be found in the fact that in recent years 
building has been going on too rapidly—especi- 
ally speculative building in the suburba =Y ok. 
ae 1 8 

UBLIC HALI.s, GLASOOw.— On the 24th ult. 
Langside Public Halls, Glasgow, were opened. 
It has been sought to reproduce in desi n, 80 
far as possible, the old National Bank buildings 
in Queen-street, and the materials of the old 
bank have been utilised in the erection. The 
Queen-street building was designed by the late 
Mr John Gibson, It was Italian in style, having 
a front divided into five bays, with double 
orders—Ionic below and Corinthian above—the 
centre bay slightly projecting, and having 
coupled columns right and left. In the recon- 
structed building the interior is divided into a 
large hall, with gallery, affording accommoda- 
tion for 800; a lesser hall, with gallery, accom- 
modating 320; an outer hall, accommodating 
100; reception room, accommodating 60, and 
smaller rooms. The contractors for the recon- 
struction were Messrs. P. and W. Anderson.— 
Scotsman. 

Buitpina Trane N Epinsurcn.—During the 
past year there has been a considerable increase 
in the value of the work passed through the 
Dean of Guild Court as compared with the 
previous year, notwithstanding that the build- 
ing industry has not shown much increased 
activity. The reason is in a great measure 
due to the fact that several of the large public 
buildings recently passed, involving large 
monetary value, have not got sufficiently ader 
way to create any noticeable stir. Since the 
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a frame and possessing, at one side of the 
ventilator, arms coupled to the plate, by which 
they may be turned on their pivots, said 
brackets being formed and arranged to rest 
e one another when the ventilator is 
closed. . 


438 of 1903.—O. STEUER: Alarm Apparatus for 
Detecting Unauthoriscd Attempts to Open 
peers Windows, Boxes, Safes, Locks, and the 

è. 
A device for detecting unauthorised attempts 
to open doors, windows, boxes, safes, locks, and 
the like, said device comprising two electric 
circuit closing springs disposed on an insulating 
block or carrier, adapted to be secured rever- 
eo to the door lock, window, or other object, 
said springs being adapted to be electrically 
connected with an alarm of any suitable kind, 
in combination with a movable pin or stem, 
carrying a presser plate or member, and 
adapted to produce contact of the springs when 
operated, the arrangement being such that 
when the said pin or stem is pushed it produces 

a temporary or a continuous contact of the 

springs, and closes the circuit temporarily or 

continuously through the alarm, according to 
the position of the springs. 


1935 of 1903.—A. TAxLOoR and N. Brooxe: Brick 
Moulding Machines. 

A brick moulding machine, consisting of a 
steam or the like cylinder, actuating a piston or 
plunger, and a further cylinder, mounted cn a 
suitable framework, said cylinder having out- 
lets, midfeather, and reducing nozzles, to which 
are attached smoothing or finishing nozzles or 
moulds. 


1947 of 1903.—R. RAVELLI: Means for Uniting 
Parts of Articles of Furniture and the like. 
In means for uniting parts of articles of furni- 
ture, in combination, a bolt, a nut, and a 
sleeve, the sleeve being adapted to locate the 
nut or the bolt head, so as to prevent it from 
rotation, and to allow of the bolt being passed 
through it, and to be inserted and secured end- 
ways into one part of the construction so as to 
abut against the other part, and cause the 
parts of the construction to be held together 

upon the bolt or nut being screwed up. 


2085 of 1903.—C. H. HEATHCOTR, C. A. HEATH- 
cork, and E. G. HEATHCOTrRx: Buildings for 
Storing Cotton and other Baled Goods. 

A building for storing cotton and other baled 
goods, said building being constructed with 
walls and a bottom of fireproof and waterproof, 
or substantially fireproof and waterproof 
material, and being divided by partitions of 
similar material into separate compartments, 
in combination with an overhead crane or 
cranes, traveller or travellers, adapted to lower 
and raise the baled goods into and from said 
compartments, and adapted to take or deliver 
the bales from or to a point beyond the side of 
the building, and with water mains discharging 
into each of said compartments, at or towards 
the top and bottom thereof, and means for 
oontrolling the admission of water to said com- 
partments. 


2130 of 1903.—J. Reip: Windows. 
This invention relates to ordinary sash and 
case windows, and it has for its object to pro- 
vide simple and improved means whereby the 
sash can be turned inwards for cleaning pur- 
ses. For the lower sash, the window frame 
is made with a channel at each side, in which 
the sash slides, and these channels only extend 
up half the height of the sash when the latter 
is closed down. In the centre of each channel 
is a feather, which extends up to the height of 
the top of the sash when the latter is closed. 
The sash is likewise provided at each side with 
a channel, which extends from the top of the 
sash down to a point at or near the centre, 
and in each channel is a feather, which extends 
the full length of the sash. At each side of the 
window the two feathers—that is, the feather 
on the sash and the feather on the frame, work 
against each other when the sash is being raised 
or lowered, and, when the sash is lowered, the 
ends of the channels on the sash and the frame 
abut against one another and form a con- 
tinuous channel, extending the full length of 
the sash, thereby keeping out rain, etc. When 
it is desired to turn the sash in order to clean 
it, it is first raised up until the feathers on it 
clear the channels on the frame, when it can 
be turned over on the pivots and cleaned. 
The upper sash is made and fitted in the same 
manner. 


2711 of 1903.—F. J. Barxer and J. JoHNson: 
Window Sash Fasteners. 
This relates to that class of sash window 
fasteners wherein a horizontal lever, pivoted to 
a pate screwed to the bottom rail of the top 
sash, can be turned at right angles across the 
line of junction of the two sashes, under a 
horizontal catch fixed to, or formed with, a 
plate screwed, or otherwise securely fixed, to 
the top rail of tho bottom sash, so as to prevent 
the top sash from being lowered or the bottom 
sash from being raised, until the said lever 
bas been turned on its pivot out of the way 
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of the bottom sash and in a line with the 
bottom rail of the top sash. 


2738 of 1903.—D. WILIAMs: Chimney Pieces. 
The object of this invention is to provide 
means for fixing chimney jambs to the flanged 
slips in such a manner that the parts can 
readily be put together. In bolting or screw- 
ing the chimnney jambs to the flanged slips the 
jambs are formed with two or more bolts fixed 
thereto, at suitable distances apart, the said 
bolts being of a length to engage with cross 
strips of slate, wood, or iron, the ends of which 
bear against the inside of the flarged slips, 
and are tightened thereto by nuts on the bolts; 
at the same time the jambs are brought against 
and clamped tight to the front of the flanged 
slips. The jambs are formed preferably with 
the thickened parts or projections where the 
belts are fixed, The flanged slips are prefer- 
ably “L” shape, but a straight piece of slate 
may instead be provided with projections or 
pieces fixed thereto for the strips to take 
against. The strips may be screwed or pegged 
a“ each end to the flanged slips, to prevent 
twisting or getting out of truth. The flanged 
slips are also formed out of one piece of slate 
of a suitable size by sawing half through the 
thickness at opposite sides at a suitable dis- 
tance from the ends, and splitting the slate 
between the cuts and in a line with the bottom 
of the same, thus forming two flanged slips of 
“L” shape as desired. 


3505 of 1993.—C. Puitieprr and H. MAURER: 
Automatic Rising Hingcs. 

An automatic rising hinge, with continuous 
lubrication, having a spindle provided with 
helical-end surfaces, rotarily arranged on a 
helical bearing surface, the latter serving as a 
lubricant receptacle in the lower hinge socket 
by cutting away the spindle or socket. 


3443 of 1903.—J. E. Phillips: Means for Secur- 

ing and Protecting Windows and the like. 
This invention relates to means for securing 
windows or entrances to private or other houses 
in order that they may be protected against 
burglary. According to this invention, a col- 
lapsing set of strong bars of circular form is 
fitted inside the window, each bar being held 
at its ends in a slotted plate, in which it can 
turn freely and travel from end to end. Each 
slotted plate is connected to the bar immedi- 
ately below it, and the plates are arranged to 
collapse one inside the other, so that, when 
dropped, the bars can collapse into a case 
fitted to receive them, and secured in- 
side the window at the bottom, so that 
the apparatus is completely concealed. Cords 
or other connections fastened over pulleys serve 
to raise the bars, which, when extended across 
the window at equal distance, form a screen. 
On releasing the cord the bars drop into the 
case. 


23,628 of 1903.--H. Fox: Latches and Combined 
Locks and Latches for Doors. 
A door latch or combined lock and latch, pers 
the latch bolt head made separate from the lat 
port of the latch, the end portions of the latch 
olt head and of the lath being formed so as 
to engage together with the latch bo't project- 
ing as a right-hand or as a left-hand latch, in 
combination with a movable filling-up piece, 
which, from the outside of the latch case, or 
combined lock and latch case, can be moved 
so as either to keep the latch bolt head and 
lath engaging together or allow of them being 
disconnected and the bolt head removed and 
replaced and reconnected to the lath without 
haa the cover plate from the latch case or 
combined lock and latch case. 


18,736 of 1903.—T. B. JoserH: Cement. 
This invention consists in dissolving arsenic 
acid in water at about the proportion of 30 lb. 
to the ton. Stucco or powdered calcined sul- 
phate of calcium is next stirred therein until 
the same becomes a thick flowing mortar, which 
can be run from the mortar box into moulds to 
set. The arsenic acid combines with the cal- 
cium sulphate and makes the calcium insoluble. 
When then the cement has been air dried, 
the same is soaked in a solution of water con- 
taining about 6 lb. of peroxide of barium to 
the ton of water. The peroxide of barium 
forms barium sulphate with the sulphur of the 
calcined sulphate of calcium. The cement is 
again air dried and then soaked in a solution 
of water and chloride of ammonia of about 
14 lb. to the ton of water, which operation 
ives the cement more resistance against 
eat, and at the same time makes it harder. 
The cement is again air dried and again soaked 
in heavy refined petroleum oil, preferably 
paraffin. The cement should be allowed to 
scak some time in this oil, after which it is 
taken out and allowed to dry, as the last opera- 
tion has the effect of making the cement more 
impervious to water. 


23,466 of 1905.—E. R. Parmer: Flushing of 
Water Closets. 

A wator closet wherein the flushing pipe, or 

branches thereof, leads directly to the front of 

the flushing rim, in lieu of to the rear thereof, 


whereby the water enters at full pressure with- 
in the front of such rim. 


23,465 of 1903.—E. R. Parmer: Flushing 
Arrangements of Latrine Systems. 

A system of flushing closets, urinals, and the 
like, wherein the discharge pipe of the flushing 
tank leads to a ‘‘ hydraulic flushing main,“ 
from which ascending flushing pipes lead to 
the flushing inlets or flushing points of the 
closets or urinals, whereby, said hydraulic 
flushing main being always filled with water, 
the flushing of all the closets or urinals simul- 
taneously and with equal force is ensured. 


23,947 of 1903.—W..GLossop: Construction of 
Stones for Use tn Railway Platforms, Land- 
ing on Docks, Quays, Steps, Landings, and 
the like. 

This invention relates to the construction of 

stones for use in railway platforms, landing 

stages, docks, quays, steps, landings, and the 
like, the object being to clearly distinguish 
and define in a permanent manner the edge or 
limit of such platforms, stages, docks, quays, 
steps, landings, or the like, thereby facilitating 
the location of the outer edge or edges during 
dark or foggy weather, and thus preventing 
accidents. Hitherto the edges of such plat- 
forms, landing stages, docks, quays, and the 
like have commonly been whitewashed or 
painted white, but this is soon washed or worn 
off, becoming indistinct, and, therefore, in- 
effective and unsatisfactory. To obviate this 
the stones or slabs used for the above-men- 
tioned purposes are constructed with a perma- 
nent white edge or border. This edge or border 
may be formed of any suitable white granu- 
lated material, such as white spar or the like, 
and it may be moulded in with the body of 
the slab, which is preferably of artificial stone. 

Or a suitable slab of artificial stone may be 

irlaid with any suitable white stone or material, 

either natural or artificial, or white stone edges 
may be let into or fixed in any suitable manner 

t. the natural stone commonly used for the 

above-mentioned purposes; or stone of any 

other distinctive colour may be used for the 
purpose of this invention, in combination with 
either the natural or the artificial stone, or 
with white edges or strips. In all cases the 
aforesaid white edge or border may, if desired, 
be checked, grooved, or roughened in any suit- 
able manner, so as to afford a secure foothold 


or grip. 
— . — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


December 4.—By J. CARTER, JONAS, & Sons (at 
Cambridge). 

Cambridge.—32 and 33, Market-hill, and 16, 17, 

and 18, St. Edward's-passage, business 

remises; also the Central Temperance 

otel and Coffee Tavern, area 6,600 ft., f., 


y. r. 805ů UPUVUUUUi . er or £8,000 

December 18.—By G. Lovett & Sons (at 
Coventry). 

Coventry, Warwick.—18, High-st. (8), f., v. T. 552. 1,210 
87, Foleshill-rd., u. t. 844 yrs., g. r. 1“. 78. Od., 

w. r. 162. 18 205 
Meridan, Warwick.—A freehold house, shop, and 

two cottage tenements, area 970 yds., p- a 400 

A freehold house, area 1,337 yds., y. r. 14¢.... 500 


Contractions used in these Lists. F. g. r. for freehold 
round-rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
fm roved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold ; p. for 
ession: e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental ; q.r. for quna y rental ; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum, yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; 8q. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house; 0. for 
offices; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


— . — 


MEETINGS. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 2. 


Incorporated British Institute of Certs Carpenters 
(Carpenters’ Hall. London Wall, .C.).—Monthly 
meeting. (1) Election of secretary. (2) To decide upon 
the fee for life membership, and the design of seal to 
be adopted for the Institute certificate. 6 p.m. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 4. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Fifth General 
Meeting (business, for members only (a) to proceed with 
the election of candidates for membership under By- 
laws 7, 8, and 9. (b) Messrs. G. A. T. Middleton, Butler 
Wilson, President of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society, J. W. Beaumont, President of the 
Manchester Society of Architects, John Woolfall, Presi- 
dent of the Liverpool Architectural Society, Edgar G. C. 
Down, on behalf of the Cardiff, South Wales, and Mon- 
mouthshire Architects’ Society, and Herbert Davis, 
on behalf of the York Architectural Society, have given 
notice that they will bring forward the following 
motions:—(1) That this Institute is in favour of the 
general principle of the compulsory examination and 
registration of architects. (2) That a Committee be 
appointed to consider what steps should be taken to 
give effect to this principle, and to report thereon to 4 

pecial General Meeting before the opening of Parlia- 
ment. (3) To nominate this Committee. 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society. Mr. E. Guy Dawber 
on “Country Houses, illustrated by lantern slidu- 
6 p. m. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &., still open, but not included tn this List, see previous issues.) 


CONTRACTS 
| 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. | Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 5 
District Baths, Leeds- ron] Bradford Corporut ion | F. E. P. Edwards, City Arch., Whitaker Bdgs., Brewery-st., Br'a,j Jan. 4 
Alterations to Cottage Baths, Low Moor do. | do. do. 
Sewerage Work. . Wicklow Urban Council.. | J. Pansing, Town Surveyor, Church Hill, WickloW do. 
Chancel, &e., St. John’s Church, Wakeflel IJ. C. W. Richardson, 62, Westgate, Wakefield 11 aN ce AT do. 
Cemete Chapel and Gateway... Queensbury U. A PP T., H., and F. Healey, Architects, Bradford l- Jan. 5 
Sewers, ee and Boundary Walls, F do. J. Drake & Son, Queensbu near Brudforlůlddl do. 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, Hoyland Moor Penistone Hospital Committee. G. A. Wilde, Architect, 9, Dank. street, Sbefflelf l do. 
Fittings & Furniture, New Library, Lower Kelvin-st. Dublin Corporation H. Campbeli, City Hall, NF ᷣ K do. 
Enclosing New Cemetery, Abbeyleix... District Council .............. . . G. Finnegan, Clerk to Council, Workhouse, Abbeylix „ do. 
Scavenging and Team Work (Four Districts) Mountain Ash U. D. CoCo W. G. Thomas, Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain . do. 
Urinal and Latrineeesss. Wallsend Corporation G. Hollings, Hugh- street, Wallsend...) o..ccccccccceccceeceseae ss ceseneaee do. 
Ironruiling City Hospital, Colinton Mains... Edinburgh Corporation ............... R. Morham, City Architect, 5 Works Office, Edinburgh ...... do. 
Private Street Works — — | Leeds Corporation Cit Engineer’ s Office, Munici wal Buildings, Lee do. 
Bath Annexes, City Hospital, Leeds- road aea A Bradford Corporation. | F F. E. P. Edwards, City Arch., Whitaker Bdgs., Brewery- st. Br’d. do. 
Warehouse, Burnett-street, Bradford lll. . eel Milnes & France, "Architects, 99, Swan-arcade, Bradford 8 Jan 6 
Taking down and Re-building Wall, e | Wardle U. D. ·ꝛſ i TU '.. . T. Burrows, Surveyor, Wardle, Lanes. 777 te ds et acln do 
Paving, &c., Blenheim-avenue, & . ees | Leeds Corporation. . | City Engineer’ s Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds do. 
Macadamising, Åc., Avenue Crescent do. do. do. 
Water Supply at Hospital Buildings, eee | Edinburgh Parish Council ......... A. Ferrier, Parish Couttil Chambers, Edinburgh. Jan. 7 
Steum Heating Ns y js do. do. do. 
Drainage a do. do. do. 
300 Yards Cube of Surface Flints, Melcombe Regis, | Weymouth Town Council ......... R. N. Howard, Town Clerk, Wey mouth C do. 
Water Snp., Heat. & Drain. Craiglockhart Poorhouse Edinburgh Parish Council ......... | A. Ferrier, Parish Council Chambers, Edinburgh e do. 
Villa Residence and Stables, Crescent-road, Llandilo! Mountain Ash U. D. C . A. S. Wiliams, Architect, Llundilo .. Jan. 8 
Accom. for Nurses at South-Eastern Ambulance Stn. | Metropolitan Asylums Board ...... T. W. Ald winkle & Son, 20, Denmun-st., London Bridge, S. EB. Jun. 9 
10-ton Weighbridge at Refuse Destructor Works 888 i ea ieeapicee A. H. Campbell, Engineer, Town Hull, East Hani do. 
Repairs, &c., Columbkille Church, co. Longford lll 44 J. G. Skipton, C. E. Vicarage, Gowna, co. Cu vun arresero. do. 
Mild Steel Angle Rucks, Port Dundas Electric. Wks. | | Glasgow Corporut ion W. A. Chamen, Engineer, 75, Wuterloo- street, GlusrcowWWwWwW Jan. 11 
Drainage Works at Granton (Section 2 .... Edinburgh & Leath Gas Commis. W. R. Herring, M. Inst. C. E., New-street Works, Edinburgh.. do. 
Alterations to Police Station, Bury St. Edmunds... West Suffolk Standing Joint Com. A. A. Hunt, County Arch., 51, Abbeypute-st., Bury St. Edmunds.. do. 
Cottage, Dungannon Junction. G. N. R. Co., Ireland... W. H. Mills, Engineer, Amiens- street Terminus, Dublin ............ | do. 
New Stabling, Wkshops, Additions, &c., to Fire Stn. Barnes U. D. Cc. Council’s Engineer, High-street, Mortlñʒlae Jan. 12 
Ashold and Cole Valley Works (Contract 5 B’ham, Tame, and Ren D. D. Board J. D. Watson, Engineer to Board, Tyburn, Burnham . ........ ...... do 
Workhouse Extension, Harrow-road ....00...00.. 0. 0... Paddington Guurdinns . F. J. Smith, F. R. I. B. A., Parliament-mansions, Victoria-st., S. W. do. 
Stabling, Workshops, éc., 1, High-street, Mortlake | Barnes U. D. Ce... G. Bruce Tomes, Surveyor Council Offices. High-street, Mortlake do. 
Extension of Car Shed, . eee eee Southend Corporation ............... E. J. Elford, Borough Engineer, Southend-on-Sea... do. 
Otlices for Su pt. at Sanitary Depot, Portw ood oo... Stockport Cleansing Committee. J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, Steckhfort seein ows do. 
Alterations, , Argyll Hotel, Fort Willian ........ D. Oc ³ AA L. und J. Falconer, Architects, Fort William wo... ce weno ee do 
Street Tniprovenent % Usretcids A hiasterviceseves Bromley Boro’ Council .. .. Boro’ Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bromley aaacasa aasre do 
Roadmaking and Paving Works . | Willesden District Council . ...... Engineer to the Council, Public Offices, Dyne-roud, Kilburn, N. W. do 
Erect. of Cottage for Engineer, Grove Hos., Tooting! Metropolitan Asylums Board ...... Office of the Board, Embankment, JJV ³ Jan. 13 
Roadmaking Works, Park Hospital, Lewish um do. do. do. 
Additions to Coal Storer, S. W. Hospital, Stockwell do. do. do. 
Erect. of Cotge. for Engineer, Brook Hos., Woolwich do. do. do. 
Cottage, Brook Hospital, Shooter’s Hill. Metropolitan an lums Board ...... W. T. Hatch, Engineer and Surveyor to Board oiire aanas do. 
Cottage, Grove 8 Tooting- Kgrovde do. do. 
Ad. to Stm. & Ho. Coal Bdgs., S. W. Hos., Stockwell. do do. do. 
Shop and Stores, Somerset- road, Coventry „ Perseverance Co-operation Society | Harrison & Hattrell, Architects, 23, Hertford-street, Coventry Jan. 14 
Taking Down and Re-erecting Council’ s Offices......... Mountain Ash U. D. Cl.. J. H. Phillips, Architect, Clive-chambers, Windsor-place, Cardiff Jan. 18 
Mercantile Marine Office, Royal Albert Dock Commis. of H. M. Office of Wks....| J. B. Westcott, H. M. Office of W ks, Storeys Gate, West' ster, S. W. Jun. 19 
Chapel, Victoria-street, Tren lau. O. H. Evans, Architect, P. O. Chambers, Pontxs rid Jan. 21 
Restorution of Shaftesbury -road School East Ham Education Committee R. L. Curtis, Architect, 120, London Wall, Mooryate-st., E. C. Jan. 24 
Furniture, Infectious Diseases Hospital Sencroft Sanitary Committee, Leeds Corp. W. J. Jeeves, Town Clerk, Leeds 2.000000 eee an. 25 
Composition und Terra Cotta Bricks, &... Edinburgh & Leith Gas Commis. W. R. Herring, M. Inst. G. E., New-street Works, Edinburgh .... do. 
Cast Iron Main Pipes, ke Devonport Corporation ............... Stevenson & Burstal, 38, Parliament- street, London Jan. 30 
Excavation for Pipes, &ee·—ꝛw ! rrene do. do. do. | 
200 Tons of Iron Slag oo... cece eee ceeee cues Tynemouth Corporation ............ J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemout n No date, 
| | 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
— — ESE SE TS — — = — — Ca ee — ee = fi = ; es 
Nature of Appointinent. By whom Advertised. Salary. Appar ons 
S/ ˙⁰ð˙⁵. ͤ ͤ V Gonskes Borough of Hammersmith ......... £4 per week |... aks a e aaa Pian an Sleds ree Jan. 9 
Person to select Timber, &e k k Fulham Boro’ Council.. h ]ꝙð·Üwüi]]]¼y ³ðA—WB 8 do. 
Assistant Engineer for P. W. Dept., Hong-Kong Crown Agents for Colonies .. ...... | Cee ³ow- -w-... Y Sigil alan eaeu abs Jan. 1l 
Clerk of or ð v ĩ ( Aylesbury R. D. C.. sudan r dd ⁊ dd hCa sti tes ania tactheats do. 
Engineering Assistant, City Surveyor’s Department | Public Works Com., ‘Birmingham Liper week t fini ac Adaad ancl ensues tints Jan. 12 
r Gan sataageasvte ENI EEEN AEE EERS en L.C.C. e e r y rae aiea a eias e |, Jun. 21 
CCCCCCCCVVJVCVVVVVVVCVVT tines Corporation’ of Dublin . . / oA ³ / mmm 8 Feb. 4 
Architectural Assistant ——————P—:f].̃ j i . Shanghai Municipal Council ...... 300 Shanghai Taels per mont . |; No date 
e Set Naa? . Vi 2j ã ̃ ũ œ “Car's seems, eames.‘ “laa; apa eens eed pea . Fo a wg —....̃ —-— —ę—ͤ — — = =a — — sae — — — = — — — — — — — — m ro —— — 
Those mirked with an asterisk (“) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, iv. Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. Public Appointments, xpiii. 


è 
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MEETINGS—continued. PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. , BRICKS, &e.—-contined, i. 

1 ; „ JANUARY 5. 4E s. d a 

nstitute o anitary Enaitneers, Ltd. (Lectures a ee ee . i ehi; in rive 
1 Sanitary Science). — Mr. B. R. Tucker on CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC ax possibile, the Facing Stork 5 5 Ko 1,000 alongside, in river. ` 
“Li tin 7 p. ni. 8 IAT aS pOSSIDle, ne Inpp fs. — 77 „ 5 ‘ 
The aba of Builders.—Finance Committee. average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. Flettoms ........ 1 10 0 5 at railway depot. x 
3 p.m. Council. 3.30 p. in Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact Red wire Cuts 113 0 ji 3, ” y 
o . which should be remembered by those who make use of Best Fureham Red 3 12 0 ” 8» ” à 
l „ WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6. ae | this information. Best Red Pressed al 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works Institution. l . ı Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 D » th 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. | BRICKS, &c. ' Best Blue Pressed P j 2 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 8. £ s. d. Staffordshire. 4 4 0 8 3 F Š, 
Architectural Association. Mr. Hugh Stannus on Hard Stocks 1 16 6 per 1000 alongside, in river. Do. Bullnose .... 410 0 = 3 y 0 
“Egyptian Architecture, illustrated by lantern views. Rough Stocks and Best Stourbridge ‘) 
7.30 p. in. ' Grizzles....... 113 0 ae 7 as | Fire Bricks.... 4 8 9 15 i 5 i A 
{ 
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lipped 
Hazel 2 0 0 ʻi 


mes and hh Sand 
mes Ballast .......... 
t Portland 9 ore 
t Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 


2 2 6 „ „6 0 


(continued) 


39 


per 1000 at railway depot. 


less than best. 


8. d. 
8 H per yard, delivered. 
80 0 per ton, delivered. 


iore.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
y Stone Line 


11s. 6d. per yard, delivered. 


urbridge Fire Clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 

ra STONE—<delivered on road wag- 
gons, Paddington depot. 
Jo. do. delivered on rad waggons, 
Nine Elms depot ............ 
RTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on on od 
waggons, Paddi n depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico harf.. 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico rí.. 


waster in blocks 


er in blocks. 1 6 j 
eenshill p  ...... 1 10 93 
ley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 ee 

sd Corsehill 2 5 a 


zeburn Red Freestone 2 0 15 
u Mansfield oe 2 


8. d. 
1 65 per ft. cube. 


1 81 
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4 
YorK SroN E Robin Rood Quality. 
appled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 


in. sawn two sides 
landings to 


sizes 
funde 40 ft. super.) 2 3 per foot super. 


in. rubbed two sides 

ditto, ditto ........ 6 és 
in. sawn two sides 

alabs (random sizes) 0 11} 5 
in. to 2} in. sawn one 

n slabs (random 


2 „ „„ „„ „„ „ o oo ” 


3) 
gin. to 2 in. ditto, ditto O 6 


tappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube 


in. sawn two sides, 


landings to sizes 


(under 40 ft. super.) 2 8 per ft. super. 


in. rubbed two sides 
Ditto 62 2 6 6 „ 6 „„ „ „ „ 99 
in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 2 ” 
a random 


9 


99 
99 
97 
757 
” 
os 


2» 


79 


77 


9» 


97 


8. d. 
1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 


0 
10 Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 8 per ft. "cube. 
deld. rly. depot. 


6 in. sawn both 


” 97 9 


3 in. do. 
1 


x Tò best TOTE 13 2 
x12 13 17 
X10 bet soconds 7 13 15 
0x12 99 99 95 3 10 
$x 8 beat 7 0 
0x10 best blue Port- 
madoc 


” 9 75 


fading green. 15 2 
le best Eureka un- 
fading green. x 0 


SS a G a Ses 


| ELLES: 


kst plain red roofing tiles.. 
Hip and Valley tiles. 3 
u Broseley til 50 


Ruabon red, brown or 
brindled do. (Edwards) 57 
Ornamental do. . 60 


best 
fordshi 
b. or hire o 


per doz. 
per 1000 


per doz. 
per 1000 
per “doz. 


a 


sides landings 2 7 per ft. su 
12 p deia. riy. depot. 


97 


per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 


TILES (continued) 


Best Ornamental tiles 


s. d. 
. 60 0 per 1000 at rly. depot. 


. ls 4 0 per doz. a 72 
Valley tiles 8 8 j 11 10 
WOOD 
At per standard. 
. 8. d. E 8. d. 

Deals : best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
by 9 in. and 11 in 15 10 0 16 10 0 

Deals : best 8 by 9.............. 1410 0 15 10 0 

Battens : best 23 in. by 7 in. and 
8 in., and 3 In. by 7 in. and 8 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 

Battens : best 21 by 6 and 3 by 6. 010 0 less than 

7 in. and 8 in. 

Deals : Sec y VEE Sa eG 0 O less thn best 

Battens: seconds .............. s 10 OF Gon. 5 ok, ae 

2 in. by 4 In. r 0 9 10 0 
2 In. b Arin and 2 in. by 6 in... 8 10 0 9 10 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards 
lin. and 11 in. by 7 i.. O 10 O more than 
battens 
PAN 6 haa A ee 1 0 0 
Fir timber : best middling Danzig per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specification) 4 0 5 0 0 
Seconds acees 4 16 0 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.). 312 6 3 15 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.). 3 0 0 3 10 0 
Swedish balklk«ss. 2 15 0 8 0 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average). 3 5 0 $15 0 
JOINERS’ WOOD. 

White Sea: first yellow deals, At per standard. 
Sin. by ir 8 00 24 0 0 
Sin. by 9 iůin eee 21 0 0 2210 0 
Battens,2}in.and8in.by7in. 17 O O 1810 0 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
lin. ...... 1810 0 20 0 0 
3 in by 9 in. 17 10 0 19 0 0 
Battens 21 in. and 3 in. by in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
Zul i ng 15 10 0 16 10 0 
Bat tens, 23 in. and 8 in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 

Petersburg : t yellow deals, 

8 in. by llin. ............. 21 0 0 2210 0 
Do. 8 in. by 9 in 18 0 0 1910 0 
Battensꝶ ses. 13 10 0 15 0 0 

Petersburg: second yellow deals, 

Sin. by 11 inn 16 0 0 17 0 0 

Do. 3 in. DY Di n 14 10 0 16 0 0 

Batten 11 0 O 12 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

e 13 10 O 14 0 0 

Do, ae Dr mw . 18 0 0 14 0 0 

S 10 0 0 11 0 0 

White Ses ana Petersburg :— 

First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in.. 14 10 0 1510 0 
lite P 3 in. by 9in.. 13 10 O 14 10 0 
W 11 0 0 12 0 0 

Second white deals Sin.byllin 13 10 O 1410 0 
j 11 8 In. by 9 in. 12 10 O 13 10 0 

i 7 battens ..... 910 0 1010 0 
Pitch-pine : deals . . . 16 0 0 18 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra 010 0 1 0 0 

Yellow Pine — First, regular sizes 33 0 0 upwards. 
Odd ment 22 0 0 4 0 0 

Seconds, regular sizes 2410 0 2610 0 

Yellow Pine odd ments 20 0 0 22 0 0 

Kauri Pine —Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 6 0 4 6 

Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Large, per ft.cube............ 0 2 6 0 3 6 
Aal 8 O 2 8 0 2 6 

Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube.. 0 5 O 0 5 6 

Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
NT a E E E 0 0 7 0 0 8 

fin. do. do 0 0 61 — 

Dry Mahogany — e Ta- 
basco, per ft. sup. as inch.. 0 0 9 0011 

Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
inengngn‚g 0 1 6 2 0 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
inen 0 0 10 0 1 0 

Teak, per lola... 17 0 0 21 0 0 

American Whitewood Planks— 

per ft. cube... ........ cc eee e ee 0 4 0 — 
Prepared Flooring— Per square. 
1 a a 7 in. yellow, planed and 
doh Ga AEEA EEEa 013 6 017 6 
1 in. n. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
c 014 0 018 0 
iin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
o 016 0 1 1 6 
1 in. n. by 7 in. white, planed and 
%%%ͤͤͤ;öͤÜ?˙ re eT 011 6 018 6 
1 in. n. by 7 in. white, planed and 
OET 012 0 014 0 
14 1B. by 7 in. white, planed and 
S saa cern as 014 6 016 6 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 018 6 

1 in. by 7 in. do. o. do. 014 0 018 0 

1 in. by 7 in. white do. do. 8 11 0 0 11 6 

1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 6 018 6 

6 in. at 6d. to 9d. 8 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &o. 
In London, or delivered 
Poe a Vans, dar aT 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 


sections e 6 5 0 7 5 0 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
Bections ...s.esesrsssoseso 8 2 6. 9 5 0 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sectiocrn ss 717 6 817 6 
Flitch Plates 8 5 0.. 815 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns... 7 2 6. 8 5 6 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
IRon— £ s. d. £ s. d. 
Common Bars 710 0. 8 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ......... 8 O O.. 810 0 
Staffordshire Marked Bars 10 10 0 — 
Mild Steel Barga 815 0. 9 5 O 
Hoop Iron, basis price ....... 9 5 0.. 910 0 
75 „ galvanised ....... 1710 0 — 
(And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron (Black) — 
Ordinary sizes to 20g 915 0. — 
P „„ 2 =" EEEE 1015 0 — 
5 „„ ROR etek 12 5 0.. — 


METALS (continued) 
Per ton, in London. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary aa aa 4 A 
; 8. 


Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 h eres 12 15 0 
1 and 24 g n 5 8 at 
r ka 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best ge ae 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. 0 
22 g.and 24 g. 18 9 


> 57 


0 
0 
ted ° 

Galvanised Corruga Sheets— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g 12 15 0 
“ries and 24g. 18 5 0 
pie aie 140 0.. 

0 
0 
0 
0 


II 


to 3 ít. by 20 g. and thicker.. 11 15 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g.& 24 g 14 16 


Cut nails, 8in.to@in........... 9 5 0.. 
(Under 8 in., usual trade extras.) 


al | | 
< 


9 


LEAD, &o. 
rae ton, in Tondon, 
£ d. £ 


LEap—Sheet, English, 31b. and up 13 17 6 — 
Pipe in CO¹hldzz .. 14 7 6 — 
Soll pipdde sncene 1617 6.. — 
Compo pille 1617 6. — 

ZIN heet 
Vieille Montagne ton 26 5 0 — 
Sllesia n 26 0 0 — 

COPPER— 

Strong Sheet......... per lb. 0 0 10. — 
JFFCCͥà0 pete ana we 0 O 111. — 
Copper nails............ es 0 0 11 — 

Strong Sheet Ib. 0 0 10 

SSt. r lb. ‘ — 
. . 0 011. — 

TIx— English Ingots . 1 0 1 3. — 

SOLDER—Plumbers’ .... „, 006. — 
Tinmen 's. 7 00 8. — 
Plowpipe ............ 3 009. — 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


15 oz. thirds................ 2d. per ft. delivered. 
„ fourths ..........006. 11d. „ s 
21 oz. third8.........ssesa.. 3d. 55 ji 
„ fourths s 21d. „ i 
26 oz. thirds s 81d. „ 0 
„ fourt s 3d. s 75 
32 oz. thirdddd s aid. Re 77 
fourths s 4d. ji 175 
Fluted sheet, ae A N 314. re m 
21 o 3d. „ s 
t Hartley’ 8 Rolled Plate...... 3 : s š 
LAJ 57 9» pestes 2 ” 97 
p 99 997 99 278 Oe 88 * 21d. 97 99 
OILS, &o. 
£ s. d. 
Raw Linseed 5 10 e or barrels.. per gallon 8 4 11 
Boiled K 75 10 pee or barrels.. >) 0 111 
= = 1 5 in drums icra ers 5 5 3 8 
entine, n ar ee eG j 
a in drum 0 3 10 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 19 0 0 
Red Lead, Dr. S 19 0 0 
Best Linssed Oil Puttxnxß, New percwt. 0 7 6 
Stockholm Tar .........-eeeeeees per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c 
Per gallon. 
£ 8. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnigꝶs j.. 0 8 0 
Pale Copal Oaaã k. 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic ok. 012 6 
Fine Tetra Haro ee al o 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Chur chess 014 0 
Fine Elastic o SATa i 012 6 
e o Carriage 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple... cece 016 0 
Finest Pale dable Copal ......sssssesess 018 O 
Extra Pale French Oilnmnmnmnmn. 1 1 0 
Flatting Varnish ......eeseseses. 018 0 
te Copal Enamel..........sessossecees 1 4 0 
Extra Pale Papennnnnnnnnnrnrnn 0 12 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ........esesssssaeees 010 6 
Best Black Japan.. 016 0 
Oak and e Stauun. 0 9 0 
Brunswick Blackckcklnlõnõnõnn . 0 8 6 
Berlin Black. 016 0 
Knot ting. 010 0 
French and Brush Pollgss sz. 010 0 
— . — 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N. B.— We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticate either by the 
architect or the building-owner; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 1007., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ALNWICK.—For the conversion of St. James's Manse 
into schools, &c., for the Managers, St. James’s Church, 
Alnwick. Mr. Geo. Reavell, jun. wick :-— 

Mason : R. & d. Brown, Amble, Ack- 


Ungton. .. 2295 0 0 
Joiner: J. ‘Short & “gon, A Alnwick* . 385 0 0 
Plumber: 1 ey Bros., Aln wick“. 96 7 4 
Slater Mrs. T. Wood, Lisburn- Street, 

Alnwickckk cece cece ceserseene 62 7 0 
Plasterer: T. H. Darling, Bondgate, 

Alnwicckk ee. 95 0 0 
Painter: A. Robertson & Son, Bond- 

gate, Alnwic!c . 48 0 
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BRADFORD.—For the erection of a hospital pavilion | LEEK.—For the erect 


rtan pamet Count . THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lii 
at workhouse, Horton-lane, for the Guardians. Mr. the Town's Yard, for the Urban District Council. Mr. | BATH 
Fred Holland, engineer, 11, Parkinson's-chambers, W. E. Beacham, C. E., surveyor :— 3 

d 


Thos. Grace £500 1 75 ae ee 16 ` FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
Mason: Jno. Moulson & Sons, Ltd, 8 5 e 337 Wm. Turner BATH STONE. 
Joiner: K Fearnley aon, rataigar 740 : ore estimate, £960  FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing 
street, Bradford ..............., 2180 0 0 [Surveyor's estimate, £350. ] | and Preserving Building Materials. 
Plumber am Townend, Croft-street, 1,299 0 o |. LONDON.—For the erection of a ney ae on me heane 8 

oo iaae (nile , East Quay of the Regent's Canal Dock, for the Regent's 
Slater : Geo. Wilkinson, 12 Burnett: Canal ent Dock Company, under the supervision of HAM HILL STORE. 

avenue, Bradford) 277 15 6 Mr. John Glass, manager. Plans, &c., by Messrs. | DOULTING STONE. 
Plasterer A. & S. Wheater, 85, Thomas & Thomas, Paddington:— : 

EE eo a Top. PSO 8 6 Bey Co. oae £3,131, Patman & Fother- pate The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
Painter : m. oOwnson, oime op- Bull & Esdaile ee ee 2,900 ingham E E AE ES 5 ; th H Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask aa 
„ ee ree ae mk 118 10 93 W. Gladding ...... 2.871 Watts, Johnson, & Co. 2,648 e Tho Doultins Seen cn} 

lectrician : G. A. Steinthal, , J. R. Ward ........ 2.773 Chessum & Sons — 2.634 ; : 8 z 

Piccadilly, Bradford: . 2s % | Richards & Co..... 2749| G. Godson & Sons. 2.593 Chief Office Norton, Stoke - under-Ham, 

+ Revised. Kirk & Randall . 2.744 Shetficlad Bros. o, 2,595 Somerset. 
P — — — 1 — — . ̃ o — 8 e 4 
BURNLEY.—For the construction of two sewage LONDON. — For making up road way, paving footways London Agent :—Mr E. 85 Williams, 
tanks at the Altham Sewago Works, etc., for the Cor- et Dundalk-road, and for other work, for Deptford | 16, Craven-street, Strand. 
poration. Mr. G. H. Pickles, A. M. I. C. E., Town Hall, | Borough Council. „ oes z 
u o 22.766 8 9 | Fry Bros., Norman Road, Greenwich, S. E. £873 0 0 Asphalte —The Seyssel and Metallic Lay 
H. Hea³pp b 2 — . 

Exors. of p H. Broadley ........ 2,323 5 10 | ON ee forming, ; paving, and phat a ae Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 4 

> «W. Heap.............. 2,066 5 8 Of footways in Woo erry Down, Stoke Newington, N., : 

i Gd. Du burg 2,062 2 10 ‘for the Borough Council. Mr. W. F. Loveday, Borough Poultry, E. C- The best and cheapest el 

G. Hunter. 1,916 8 6 ! Surveyor, Town Hall, Milton-road, Stoke Newington — for damp courses, railway arches, ware ou 

Clegg Bros.. 1,884 15 : | Feta Stane Cod „ 17 10 4 floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and mil 

70 | 1 ving Co. ; 
88 1 „ 020 $ Griffiths & C0. Lid. > ; = shai a Gane dace 712 19 0 rooms, granaries, tun rooms, and terrace 
CARLISLE.—For erecting out-offices, Ashley-street, Grounds & Newton „ 702 6 0 Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 
Schools, for the Education e Mr. H. 0. Tarent aa Stone CO. SS. 976 16 8 „„ te eee - - = 
rks, surveyor, 36, Fisher-street, Carlisle :— mpire Stone (co. 7 

Wm. Baty 9 4105 18 3 J. 3 R. Bell . £144 12 3 . e eee ee eee 975 a 19 | SPRAGUE & CO.“ S, Ltd., 

Jas. Beaty --.. 164 0 0 E. Hill... 143 0 0 ` EEE “ = ” 

Wm. Batey .... 154 0 0 John Laing & A. T. Catley & Co.... 585 0 0 | “INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 

J. H. Reed, Sons, Son ... .. 140 0 0 Imperial stone. For Indured paving; add £97 16s. : scat 
& Co. . .. 152 8 6] Wm. Latimer.. 153 9 2 if Victoria st s used. Por Cumberland stone: 4 & 5, East Har ding-street, 

Joseph Hindson 151 3 0 G. Hill & Sons“ 138 11 2 


if “Imperial stone is used add £75. 
[All of Carlisle. ] SEE MA UAT he 
— — —t | MALLOW (Ireland).—For erecting sixteen artisans, 
COVENTRY .—For extension of bays 6 & 7, Upper wellings for the Urban District Council. Mr. Brian 
Xork- street, for Messrs. Alfred Herbert, Ltd. Messrs. E. F. Sheehy, architect, 57, George-street, Limerick :— 
Toit and Herbert, architects, Leicester and Covent 


Fetter-lane, E.C. , 


— ——— ͤ böZã— —: ÿä—ä—V— 


UANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHE 


eae : ver È ; Telephone Na, 

Hancox & Co £1,659 | Isaac & Senn £1,526 5 Tone Cee ee sy | ees 79 er £2,160 | accurately and with ste aoa abr tA 

R. Wootton ...... 1,650 | Bowles & Son, Lei- „„ F METC HIN & SON CLEAN LASE, Ee 

C. Garlick .... .... 1,611 | ces tern. 1.470 | REDRUTH.—For erecting business premises, Fore- | “QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES 

Gray Hill .......- 1,586 street, Redruth, for Mr. W. Snell. Mr. Sampson Hill, g 1903, price 6d., post 7d. In lon kor 1, pose La 

For Bay 18. | architect, Green Lane, Redruth :— or » price Gd., po ; ° 

R. Wootton ..., £940 0 Kelley & Son. . £906 10 R. Jacob . £1,115 0 0 | Hodge & Opie .... £1,012 3 

Isaac & Son... 910 10 | Gray Hill. 890 0 8. Head 1.089 10 0 | T. Martin ERES 690 a 

[All of Coventry. era ea beer JOINERY 3 

Senna dae u—ÿ (All of Redruth. Terra-cotta facings and iron girders 

« COVENTRY. — For machine-shop extension for and columns extra to above prices.] I d i ' 

tice Cote Tait & Herbert, architects, | SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For constructing an 18in. Of ever y descr iption an nan 
Hancox & Co £605 | Isaac & Son See ee ot Fal teatro ene bed i kind of Wood. 

o peewee R —— eng ; gh-s ree an ier- i $ or 0 rporat 0 ; 
Celler pot ents re Boe Son ae Mr. E. J. Elford, Borough Surveyor, Southend-on-Sea :— | CHAS E. ORFEUR. ) 
C. Garlick 2.05177" 570 e , Buxton & Jenner .. £966) W. Iles, Southend*,. £850 a 

For New Scouring Shop J. Jackson e ou J. Summerticild .... 806 | ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 
: : Philbey 71I] 33 , 
Otlen¶g £326 | Kelley & Son ...... £238 | „ COLCHESTEFS 
R. Woottoen 280 c & Son® 211 
Hancox & Co 


Telephone: 0195, Telegrams: ‘‘ Orfeur, Colchester.” 


241 | Y y =a oo L l = E 
o — —j—ꝑ—ů—᷑4᷑ k 
EAST GRINSTEAD.—For street works, Cantelupe- ASP HALTE 
coad (portion), De la Warr-road (portion), and Chequer- Į 
road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. E. a a J e 
Woollam, Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offic 


es | For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
Surveyors” FAE Grinstead. Quantities eae SLATE MERCHANT, For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors 


Surveyor, 
Contract No.1 Contract No. 2 
d E s. d. 


£ s. d. 
A. C. San 3 2,303 19 11. 874 5 9 SLATER and T] l ER i i above b 
W. Lan ridge 2,257 12 6... 335 5 0 e Special R 8 á 
B. H. uss avecareiace 2, 202 13 4 ... 326 17 10 
J.8. Pickard U 2,101 15 10 . 281 0 0 * 
O. H. Gasson sore. 2040 15 8. 323 17 0 
G ve Thacker 2,030 2 6 883 16 9 


. Je . „ 2025 2 2... 325 1 2 
Catley .. . .. .... . ... ... 1,953 2 4.. 820 0 0 
oe Dennis Co. 2 ꝗ:. 1,858 10 0 323 0 0 

0 


Toung .. ...... 1,804 16 0 . 264 18 


B. NOWELL è Co. 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON, 


. Quernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


2 THE 
Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley - Portmadoc, | rent jo d F 
“Ronds Foe ita dates tS Rader American, 


RED SANDFACED N IBBED Contractors to 
ROOFING TILES H.M. Office of Works, The School Beard for Leadoa, 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. For estimates, quotations, and all informati 


apply at the Offices of the Company, 
Applications for Prices, &c., to 
Yorkshire Stone. 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE Worxs, 6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILE 
ee Bh I EN d. DESCRIPTION OF BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. CANNON S REET, E. C. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING 
- BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. LIVERPOOL. GLASGOW. BRISTOL. . 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 6 & 8, Hatton Garden, 47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. Ashton Gate Works, Coronation 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENING: s 


Particulars on Application, Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON KOAD, LONDON. N.W. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Stockport Town Hall :— 
Second Premiated Design) ; 
Plans „ eee By Messrs. Willoughby and Langham. 
Hallyards— ebe hiess a eer eine es REA eh Mr. R. S. Lorimer, A.R.S.A., Architect. 
St. Andrews, Helsin gor Mr. R. S. Lorimer, A. R. S. A., Architect. 


Cottage, Becel es cece cee ee ees . e EEA 


Stockport Town Hall :— 


Illustrations in Text. 


Mr. W. A. Pite, F. R. I. B. A., Architect. 


Illustrations to Student's Column :— 


Second Pemiated Design, Detailed Elevation Page 36 Figs. 9 to 1111111 “2 Page 38 
CONTENTS. 
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The History of the Easement of servitude, because the owner of the | tion of light, and one may perhaps go as 
Light. servient tenement was then bound not to | far as to say that, until houses in towns 
— obstruct the light of the dominant tene- grew to a considerable height, the ques- 
* 2 RCHITECTS, sur- ment. (Instit. Lib. ii., tit. 3; Digest, tion of obscuration could scarcely be one 


veyors, and lawyers 
have grown 80 
accustomed to re- 
gard the easement 
of light as a part 
of the law of the 

land, that they pay 
little or no regard to its history. No 
doubt, for the practical purposes of to- 
day, for the purpose of deciding whether 
the light to a particular window is or 
is not obstructed, the history of the 
growth of the easement is a matter of 
small importance. But no one, whether 
he be architect or lawyer, who takes a 
larger view of his calling than the mere 
hand-to-mouth practitioner, can properly 
be ignorant of the outlines of the growth 
of the easement. 

It is not unreasonable to say that the 
origin or the foundation of the English 
easement of light—the right which exists 
in a dominant tenement to the enjoyment 
of light over a servient tenement—may 
be found in the Roman jurisprudence, 
where the right to light formed part of 


the jura prediorum urbanorum, or prœdial 


urban servitudes. But this, though 
termed an urban servitude, related to 
houses both in country and town. It 
occurred in two forms, either as a servitus 
altius non tollendi, by which the owner 
of the dominant could prevent the owner 
of the servient tenement from raising his 
house beyond a certain height in other 
cases than those in which his light was 
obstructed, or as a servitus ne luminibus 
offictatur. This latter form is that which 
is most nearly identical with our modern 


eo 
tp 


Lib. viii., tit. 2, ss. 1, 2, 3.) 

But the idea that this portion of Roman 
law is the basis of our modern English law 
on this subject can only be supported by 
a train of reasoning from historical facts 
and not by any direct evidence. It is 
now indisputable that the medieval 
lawyers of England—of whom the most 
celebrated is Bracton, or, more correctly, 
Henry of Bratton, who lived, judged, 
and wrote in the middle of the thirteenth 
century—studied Roman law, and, in 
consequence of their studies, incor- 
porated its principles in what has become 
known as the English Common Law. 
“ Bracton’s debt,’ wrote the first of 
modern English legal historians, *‘ and, 
therefore, our debt, to the civilians is 
inestimably great. But for them his 
book would have been impossible.” 
(Pollock and Maitland, “ History of 
English Law,” i., 187.) But Bracton— 
like others who studied the Roman 
jurisprudence—was a judge of assize, 
and it would be contrary to all experience 
to suppose that, in deciding legal ques- 
tions as judges, these men should not 
have shown the influence of their 
studies. This, then, is the manner in 
which the previously stated conclusion is 
reached, and not by the appearance in an 
ancient legal decision of any actual and 
direct reference to a particular passage in 
Roman jurisprudence. 

The easement of light is one which 
would only become important in a highly 
civilised community and in towns. When 
there was neither civilisation nor towns 
there could, of necessity, be no obstruc- 


of any importance. As soon, however, 
as this easement begins to appear in the 
law courts we find it to be in a curious 
and interesting state. We perceive, in 
fact—generally speaking—a legal right 
to the easement in country places and no 
right in towns. In Rolles’ “ Abridge- 
ment (ii., 140) we find stated what seems 
to be the earliest decision on the subject, 
a judgment of Justice Markham—pre- 
sently to be Chief Justice of England—in 
1444, in the twenty-second year of the 
reign of Henry VI. Rolles’ book was 
published in 1668, but it would seem that 
he copied his passage from some ancient 
record, since it is printed in medieval 
French. Sz jeo un meason per prescrip- 
tion sur mon sole, et un auter erca un 
novel meason sur son soile desmesne pro- 
chein adjoynt cy pres al mon meason que 
ceo estopp le lumzer de mon meason, ceo est 
un Nusans al mon meason, car le lumier 
est de grand comfort et profit al homes. 
22 Hen. VI., 15, per Markham.” If I 
have a house, and my neighbour builds so 
as to obscure the light, that is a nuisance, 
for light is a comfort and a profit to a 
house.” Here we have a large principle 
stated broadly without any qualifications 
—the owner of a house which has enjoyed 
light thereto is not to be deprived of it 
by a new building. And on this pleasure 
of light, and on the disagreeableness of 
darkness, we find constant stress laid 
from that time forth. But with this 
natural and laudable longing for light 
there presently came into conflict the 
desire to see flourishing and well-popu- 


-lated cities—a desire which implied 
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contiguity of habitation, and consequently 
from time to time a lessening of the 
quantity of light enjoyed by houses in 
cities. And so a legal custom grew up 
in towns—certainly in London and in 
York, and we may presume in all the 
important towns of England—to permit 
the building of a house to any height even 
though it should thereby obscure or even 
totally destroy the light entering an 
adjoining house. It was a good custom, 
having a lawful commencement or 
reason in cities and boroughs; for if a 
tradesman has settled himself in a com- 
modious part of the city, but if he in- 
creases in his trade and his house becomes 
too small for his company, he may build 
higher for his better habitation, and it is 
well allowable, for it tends to the 
peopling of cities and to the encourage- 
ment of tradesmen in such places.“ 
(Hughes v. Keme, Velverton's 
Reports, 215 (1612).) This is a good 
plain, commonsense reason, and one may 
perhaps regret that it has not continued 
to be the Pasis of the law of England, 
for there can be no doubt that the ease- 
ment of light is one which, however useful 
to the dominant tenement, is singularly 
burdensome on and injurious to the 
servient tenement. But the general 
principle which underlay the custom of 
London and other towns was limited by 
an important qualification—that the 
right to obscure the light of a dominant 
tenement could only exist when the 
newly-erected servient building was on the 
exact foundations of an old building. 
See Aldred’s case, 9 Coke's Reports, 
585 (1611), which contains interesting 
references to older decisions. This limi- 
tation was in time necessarily fatal to 
the custom, because it limited it locally 
and gave free scope, outside very defined 
areas, to what may be called the principle 
of Roman Law. The truth was that the 
good sense of our ancestors recognised the 

esirability of free building in cities ; but 
want of foresight, an incapacity to look 
ahead to the growth of towns, and 
possibly the force of the Roman principle, 
antagonistic as it was to local customs, 
caused such a limitation of this custom 
as to render it certain that, sooner or 
later, it would be destroyed by the 
general principle. 

The year of destruction was 1832, when, 
apparently without remonstrance, the 
Government passed (in August) the Pre- 
scription Act, by which all local customs 
as to the easement of light were abolished, 
and a dominant tenement became entitled 
to an indefeasible right to light if it had 
been enjoyed for twenty years, and 
English jurisprudence on this subject 
became assimilated to the system which 
had prevailed in Italy two thousand years 
earlier. The right to the enjoyment of 
light became vested in the dominant 
tenement by a purely prescriptive title. 
Thus an end was put to the question 
whether the really prescriptive title 
which had existed before 1832 was based, 
as some lawyers argued, on a lost grant, 
or an implied covenant by the owner of 
the servient tenement not to obscure the 
light of the dominant tenement—a con- 
tention which shows the strength of 
legal fictions and the ingenuity of English 
lawyers in reconciling feudal theories with 
actual facts. For, since where there was 
no owner of land the King was lord, no 


title to land could be gained without a 
grant, and so it was argued that wherever 
a right to light existed, there must in a 
distant past have been a grant of the 
easement. 

But though the principles of Roman 
Law thus became universal in England 
in 1832, it is curious to note that at no 
time did they ever largely prevail in the 
United States, where the progressive 
character of American society has caused 
the old English customs of London and 
York to form the basis of the law. In 
the States of New York, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Maryland it has 
been definitely decided that there is no 
right to the easement of light by pre- 
scription. The reason was clearly stated 
long ago, it (the easement) is an anomaly 
of the law. It may do well enough in 
England, but it cannot be applied in the 
growing cities and villages of this country 
without working the most mischievous 
consequences.” (Parker v. Foote, 19 
Wendell, 309 (Supreme Court of NewYork, 
1838).) It is obvious that the reasoning 
is equally applicable to the growing 
cities of Great Britain. The practical 
results of the American law are the 
enormous buildings, which form so char- 
acteristic a feature of the cities of the 
United States. 

Among European nations we naturally 
find this easement to exist. In France 
it is a servitude, and falls within the 
category of the servitudes referred to in 
the Code Napoléon. (Code Civil, Leo. II., 
tit. vi., ch. iii.) In Germany, too, the ease- 
ment is legally recognised (Bürgerliches 
Gesetzbuch, par. 1018, 1019), ceasing to 
exist only by one of three causes - by 
loss of its value, by agreement, or by 
continued obstruction. Thus it would 
seem that the United States is the only 
nation which does not, in some form or 
other, recognise the validity of the ease- 
ment of light. 
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THE CHICAGO THEATRE 
¢ CATASTROPHE. 


EE terrible calamity at Chicago 
E gives reason for serious thought 

L;gamongst all interested in 
theatre construction or management. 
Putting aside all the sensational elements. 
the fact remains that many hundreds of 
lives have been lost in a modern building 
standing in a city that has fairly modern 
building regulations and a first-class fire 
brigade, and has had a bitter experience 
of earlier fire catastrophes. 

Pending authentic information, we will 
assume that the origin of the fire was due 
to an arc-light getting out of order. We 
will further assume that the fire- resisting 
curtain did not work properly; that the 
stage management was defective; that the 
theatre fireman applied his energies in 
the wrong direction; and that the stage 
mechanics lost their heads. For all that, 
we consider that such a terrible calamity 
should have been impossible, and, what is 
more, that it can be made impossible in 
the future. The series of unhappy circum- 
stances which we have assumed are 
exactly the series of accidents that must 
be guarded against by those who build, 
equip, and control theatres. The human 
element of mishaps and excitement must 


be considered besides the possibility of a 
sequence of such mishaps and circum- 
stances. There is, however, not the 
slightest reason why even a yet greater 
series of mishaps should result in a 
catastrophe. What we require is safety 
for the public and for the actors, no 
matter what be the character of the 
accident, or what be the complications 
or blunderings arising therefrom. 

If we turn to the record of the Inter- 
national Fire Prevention Congress held 
in London in July last, we find the 
following opinions expressed: 


Re Theatre Safety. 


THE Congress considers : 

1. That the first essential for the safety of the 
public attending theatres is the provision of easy 
means of exit from the auditorium by direct and 
clear routes of exit as distinct from circuitous 
routes. 

2. That next in importance to the provision of 
exits, the safety of the public requires the pro- 
vision of suitable fire watches and careful fire 
survey with the view to the prevention of fire. 

3. That the safeguard third in the scale of 
importance is the provision of automatic sprinklers 
over the stage. 

4. That questions of suitable construction, 
fitting, and equipment only rank after the above 
three primary safeguards for the protection of the 
public. 


These resolutions. embodying the com- 
bined opinion of those best versed in the 
subject, clearly indicate the policy to be 
pursued if the public safety is to be 
guarded. 

Whilst in one country the public 
authorities cannot agree on a pattern of 
panic-bolt, or the exact dimensions of the 
rise and tread of a theatre staircase, in 
another country we find experts debating 
as to whether asbestos curtains or iron 
curtains are the best. Again, in one 
capital city the theatre managers and 
the local authorities may be 1 
whether some form of impregnated woo 
should be used or not, and in another city 
they may be disagreeing whether the 
lime-light is to be superseded compul- 
sorily by the electric light or not. Con- 
crete floors are argued for and against, 
armoured wood doors discussed versus 
iron doors; but, above all this, the one 
plain element of safety remains, and that 
is—ample exit facilities. Whether the 
exit be over a concrete staircase or one 
of hardwood ; whether the exit be through 
an iron door or a wooden door ; whether 
the panic-bolt be pattern A or pattern B, 
is immaterial, as long as the exit is a 
plain, straight exit with no circuitous 
route, and leads directly into the street. 
Again, no matter what may be the 
safeguards of construction, supervision, 
revision, and surprise visits, what 1s 
wanted on the spot when an accident 
occurs is a staff of self-possessed, well- 
trained firemen of experience. We say 
firemen advisedly, for we believe in 
numbers. We advocate the “ fire- 
watch of first-class well-paid firemen. 
The bogus fireman of the general servant 
type is not only useless but dangerous. 
Only men of nerve, to whom fires of all 
sorts are a common occurrence, are the 
men who should form the “ fire-watch ” 
of a theatre. l 

Next, with regard to fire extinction ; 
the stage sprinkler is one of the few auto- 
matic appliances which will, as a rule, do 
its duty effectively and reliably. It 
should be applied over all theatre stages, 
as the extinction of the fire becomes auto- 
matic with its aid. 
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Given, as the Congress very wisely 
resolved, these three primary elements 
of safety, it may be possible for any 
number of accidents to occur in a theatre 
without loss of life either from fire or 

anic. All the other safeguards to be 
ound in theatre regulations naturally 
reduce the possibility of fire, and are of 
eminent value in preventing the possi- 
bility of panic; but without the three 
primary elements named they are practic- 
ally useless, for, should a mishap occur 
disastrous consequences are probable. 
Better construction—in fact, fire- 
resisting construction of the first order— 
must be strongly advocated for a theatre. 
But, again, no matter how excellent and 
how fire-resisting the construction, the 
absence of the above three primary 
principles would preclude safety for the 
ublic. The building would perhaps not 

much damaged—as apparently it has 
not been in the case of Chicago—there 
would be no conflagration as understood 
by that term; the theatre manager’s 
pecuniary loss and the insurance com- 
anies’ pecuniary loss would no doubt be 
ess ; the possibility of fire is also reduced 
by good construction. But, given the 
outbreak of fire without the above-named 
primary provisions, the result must be 
of the same disastrous character. 

We purposely avoid discussing the 
actual fire at Chicago in detail until we 
have full particulars; but we anticipate 
that the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, with the aid of its foreign corre- 
spondents in the United States, will, as 
usual, prepare a report that will be of 
technical utility to all concerned. 

It will be probably very difficult to get 
at the true occurrences on this terrible 
occasion. There will be so many 
interests and counter interests at play 
that the truth will be difficult to arrive at. 
We of course know that the American 
Press, as well as our own, considers that 
the building regulations of Chicago have 
not been properly administered in this 
case ; and we all are sure that much was 
done and much occurred that should not 
have been ; but it would hardly be right 
for us to express an opinion on the 
administration of a public building 
department in another country without 
having received full and impartial par- 
ticulars. 

One matter, however, we should still 
like to refer to, and that is the general 
laudatory tone in the public Press in 
respect to the efforts of the much-abused 
London County Council to improve 
theatre safety in this metropolis. Writings 
by amateurs and enthusiasts outside our 
official hierarchy resulted in the London 
County Council’s theatre department 
taking up the matter, first in a somewhat 
haphazard, but recently in a very busi- 
nesslike and tactful, manner. The legal 
position and unpopularity of the Council 
have all been against good work. But 
good work has been done, and particu- 
larly during the last few years it has been 
done in a most able and systematic 
manner, without pressing too hardly on 
the vested interests of theatre manage- 
ment. : 

For new London theatres, as distinct 
from old, wẹ would strongly advocate 
that the regulations should be imme- 
diately revised and strengthened in the 
direction of the t hree primary principles 


of theatre safety above named, and that 
these should be rigorously enforced. In 
the old theatres we trust that the tactful 
management of the officials of the London 
County Council will lead to the maximum 
amount of safety being obtained in the 
same direction, as far as is practicable 
under the very difficult existing circum- 
stances under which our old theatres are 
managed and conducted. 
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FHE ROYAL ACADEMY LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 


HE most interesting feature in 

the thirty-fifth loan exhibition 

Seams} at Burlington House, opened 
this week, is that there is one gallery 
devoted to sculpture and bronzes. The 
usual neglect of sculpture in what are 
called exhibitions of “oid masters 
is of course quite comprehensible. 
Ancient works in sculpture are far less 
numerous than paintings, especially in 
English collections, and owners are less 
willing to lend sculpture than painting ; 
the risk in transport is greater. In the 
present case nearly all the ancient work 
in sculpture consists in small bronzes 
of the Renaissance epoch, lent by a few 
collectors. Many of these are interest- 
ing, but we confess that we do not feel 
much enthusiasm for collections of this 
class of work. They are the kind of 
things which are classed in catalogues 
as obiets d'art, and are bought by collectors 
rather for their rarity and as drawing- 
room or library ornaments than for any 
consideration of their individual artistic 
beauty or significance. Many of the 
things in these cases are of little abstract 
beauty, and their artistic effect is still 
further lessened by the polished finish 
which all the best modern sculptors 
who produce miniature work in bronze 
avoid, preferring the dead surface 
patina of the material. As examples of 
work of a former period these collections 
are historically interesting, but many 
things among them would be thought 
commonplace if produced by a modern 
sculptor. 
special interest are the bronze pedestal 
enriched with figures, masks, and eagles, 
and 5 by a figure of Pan 
(No. 6 in Case B) — this is a remarkable 
piece of work into which the artist, 
whoever he was, put his whole heart; 
the Florentine Boar, by Susini (C 16); 
the figure of a boy in the same case 
(C 18), the small lion (E 17) attributed 
to Donatello, and Briosco's curious 
fancy representing Pomona seated on 
the back of a grotesque terminal figure 
of Pan (C 17). In the black and white 
room there are four large knockers 
(not polished up) which are superb 
specimens of this class of work, worthy 
to hang on the doors of Renaissance 
Italian palaces; No. 23 is particularly 
fine in the clever manner in which the 
two lions are designed so as to form 
the sides of the knocker. Among the 
separate objects in the larger room 
Adrien de Vries’s bronze relief of an 
allegorical subject (No. 1 in catalogue), 
lent by the King, is a fine and spirited 
piece of work. 

The real interest of this section of 
the exhibition lies however in the 
examples of the work of two recently 


Among those which have a 


deceased English sculptors, Harry Bates 
and Onslow Ford. The latter indeed 
could not be fairly judged of by the work 
here, his finest productions being on too 
large a scale for loan exhibition; but we 
have his beautiful little recumbent 
marble figure, Snowdrift,” the bronze 
pedestal and nude figure entitled 
“Applause (a far more interesting 
work than any Renaissance bronze in 
the room), and two or three beautiful 
marble busts, with other small studies. 
Harry Bates is very well represented 
by his four relief panels, Homer, 
“ Socrates,” The Story of Psyche,” 
and Dido and Æneas.” These are 
sculpture of a high order both in design 
and feeling. Nothing could be better in 
decorative line than the group of the 
two reclining figures listening to Homer. 
Two small highly-finished marble busts 
show another side of the work of this fine 
sculptor, whose early death was so great 
a loss to English art. 

In the picture-galleries this is a 
Lawrence year. This courtly artist and 
courtly portrait-painter has suffered an 
eclipse of fame for a considerable period, 
and seems now to be “revived” with 
perhaps a little exaggeration of his claims ; 
indeed the French have latterly made a 
sort of idol of him; it is difficult to under- 
stand why, since his artistic qualities 
are not of the kind which in general finds 
favour with the modern French school 
of artists and critics; but French attitude 
towards English artists has always been 
somewhat capricious and inexplicable. 
The dating of some of Lawrence's por- 
traits here (they are not all dated) dbes 
not entirely bear out the criticism we 
have seen passed upon him—that he 
became after a certain period hopelessly 
mannered and theatrical in his style 
of portraiture. Lawrence died in 1830, 
ad the half-length of the Earl of Liver- 
pool, exhibited in 1828, is as simple and 
straightforward a piece of portrait- 
painting as could be desired. The cele- 
brated portrait of Master Lambton ” 
(52), exhibited in 1825, is theatrical 
enough, but one cannot deny its charm. 
The group of Mrs. Angerstein and 
Child’ (62) is exceedingly pretentious 
and stilted in treatment ; there is no date 
to this, but one would imagine that it 
was a late work. But there are some 
very fine portraits among the numerous 
examples here collected. Lawrence was 
not such a master of colour as Reynolds, 
but in the portraits of Lord Ribbles- 
dale (92) and Miss Farren (106) 
he comes very near Reynolds in other 
respects. It is noteworthy that in his 
diploma picture, a half-length of “A 
Gipsy Girl ” (55) holding a white hen in 
her hands, and which is quite different 
in colour and treatment from any other 
of his works here, he was evidently 
thinking of Reynolds and endeavouring 
to a certain extent to emulate the class 
of works in which the older painter 
made a figure of a child the occasion for 
a special study in colour effect. On 
the whole, though Lawrence's fame is 
to some extent passé now, and he is not 
& painter to arouse much enthusiasm, 
we think the Academy did well to make 
a special feature of his works for once. 
He filled an important place in English 
painting in his day. 

The early pictures are in the first 
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gallery this year, instead of the last. They 
include a very fine Botticelli, “The 
Virgin and Child with Angels (20), 
the angel figures including that beautiful 
child head with the brown locks that 
Botticelli was so fond of; and a fine and 
well-known Filippo Lippi, “ The Annun- 
ciation ” (25). The large Holy Family ” 
by Filippino Lippi (13) looks as if it had 
been very much restored. Opposite to 
this is a large Virgin and Child,” by 
Piero di Cosimo (32), a picture in wonder- 
ful preservation, but which looks in a 
more genuine condition than the last- 
named. Among the other works in 
this room ia a very interesting small 
“ Pietà,” by Memling (l), a group of 
figures round the dead Christ, very 
carefully painted and very marked in 
character, and through the window a 
distant landscape very minutely repre- 
sented. It is curious indeed to notice 
this careful attention to landscape as an 
accessory in the days before landscape- 
painting became a special branch of 
art. We see it again in the view from 
the window in Maitre de Flemalle’s 
* Virgin and Child ” (4). Among others 
to be specially mentioned are the Lady 
Reading,” labelled only Flemish School 
(8) ; the “ Virgin and Child ” and“ Pietà,” 
two subjects in one frame (19), a typical 
example of the Sienese School; and 
the elegant and beautifully drawn little 
nude figure called St. John Baptist 
(21), by Andrea del Sarto, which, in its 
combination of correct execution with 
total absence of feeling, reminds one so 
much of Browning's poem on this painter. 
The half-length of a “Young Man, 
with Hand on Skull ” (32), is a fine picture 
of its school, and may be by Giorgione, 
whose name, however, is surrounded 
by almost as many questionings as 
that of Da Vinci. Pinturicchio's Camp 
Scene (28) is amusing in Pinturicchio’s 
way; the small series of Judith and 
Holofernes,” by Veronese, is notable only 
for the closing one, showing the sleepin 
Holofernes and Judith with the 0 
(38), which is marked by dramatic 
spirit; and Bronzino's St. Catherine 
(34), in spite of disagreeable colour and 
texture, is a half-length of great dignity 
and nobility of character. 

The large gallery is a mingled collec- 
tion. It includes a large landscape 
labelled Rubens (66), but which it 
appears by the account was only com- 
pleted by Rubens after its commence- 
ment by Verhulst ; it shows the dreary 
and arid mountain landscape of Spain 
surrounding the Escurial, and is about as 
dismal a specimen of landscape-painting 
as one could well encounter. Among the 
fine works are Vandyck’s Charles I. 
and his Queen (74 and 78), from the 
Marquis of Northampton’s collection, 
and his highly characteristic portrait 
group of two insolent young patricians 
(76), both of whom no doubt fought 
well, and were both killed in battle, 
one at Alresford and the other at Naseby. 
This picture was at a former exhibition 
not so very long ago; we remember 
remarking on it; it would be impossible 
to find a work more characteristic 
both of the painter and of the type of 
society which he painted. Vandyck 
astonishes us, too, by a quasi-religious 
painting of “A Magdalen” (88), as 
insincere and theatrical as anything could 
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well be; and Nicolas Poussin by two 
religious pictures, Confirmation and 
Extreme Unction ” (84 and 86), which, 
however, are very interesting and seem 
painted with real feeling. Gaspar 
Poussin’s Classical Landscape (90) 
is a noteworthy example of the school 
in which nature was used as the material 
for composition without any care for 
truth of detail; looked at from the 
middle of the room it is a most carefully 
balanced composition, with a beautiful 
effect of distance; on a closer view it 
is all spoiled by the mechanical and 
conventional character of the foliage. 
A large and very fine example of Cana- 
letto is also to be noted—a view of Verona 
(68), the buildings finished con amore. 
A curious point in it is the strongly 
marked shadow thrown on the surface of 
the water from the buildings on the left. 
Either Canaletto must have been rather 
confused in his mind between the phe- 
nomena of shadow and reflection on 
water, or the Adige must have been a very 
turbid river when the picture was 
painted. Among the other works of note 
in this room are a very fine half-length 
portrait by Hoppner (89), the head 
beautifully painted; Reynolds’s monu- 
mental portrait of the Marquis of Granby 
(94), with a grand horse in it; Velasquez’s 
portrait of his servant Pareja (79); an early 
Titian (72); and a fine half-length by 
Raeburn of James Byers (99), the architect 
and antiquary, a friend of Byron and 
Gibbon, and with a noble head—an 
interesting picture in every sense. 

In Gallery IV. Sir Francis Grant has 
his turn, and we are brought to early 
Victorian art by his hunting pictures 
and his portrait of Mrs. Markham walking 
in the snow (113), which once excited 
great admiration. How far off it seems 
now! The portrait of Grant, painted 
by himself, is almost amusing in its 
Philistinism. In the next room some 
early works by Sidney Cooper show 
that he did not always paint cows like 
hair trunks. The old artist did himself 
sad injustice by going on painting after 
his perception and execution were alike 
on the wane. Judged by such works as 
Nos. 124 and 140, his reputation is a 
solid and lasting one, more so than that 
of the other two recently deceased 
academicians who are represented. 
Among these tame and academic pictures 
Sam Bough's Dunkirk Harbour 
(125), the work of a painter of strong and 
original genius, makes its mark in an 
unmistakable manner. His other picture, 
Storm; Bass Rock” (129), is spoiled 
by a bad and theatrical sea. That was 
before the advent of the group of English 
painters who have placed English art at 
the head of all the world in sea-painting. 
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STATUE, DaLLIncton.—An addition has been 
made to the sculptured reredos in the parish 
Church of St. Mary, Dallington, in the shape 
of a new statue for one of the vacant niches. 
This reredos was designed by Messrs. Law and 
Harris, architects, of Northampton, with the 
intention of filling its twelve niches with sculp- 
tured figures of the Apostles, which Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter, was commissioned to carry 
out. Funds, however, have not permitted the 
whole series, as yet, to be done, and up till 
recently eight statues have occupied the niches 
destined for their respective receptions. These 
are SS. Peter, John, Paul, Philip, Matthew, 
James the More, Andrew, and James the 
Lesser. Another statue has just been placed 
in situ, and it represents St. Thomas, surnamed 
Didymus. 
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The THE meeting at the Insti- 

Regsing tute last Monday, at which 
at the Institute. the great question whether 
registration for architects is desirable 
or not was to be argued out, resulted in 
an almost ludicrous anti-climax, the 
promoters of the resolutions (printed in 
the first article in our last issue) having 
apparently taken fright at the last 
moment and abandoned their first reso- 
lution, contenting themselves with a 
slightly altered second resolution, to the 
effect that a committee of the Institute 
and Allied Societies should be formed to 
consider and report on the desirability 
of registration. This, of course, commits 
no one to anything, and was therefore 
voted for almost unanimously as a modus 
vivendi. Our own feeling is that the 
promoters of registration ought not to 
have been allowed to abandon their first 
resolution. The wish to do so was a 
notable confession of weakness, and if the 
resolution had been discussed and not 
carried the subject would probably have 
been entirely shelved for a long time 
to come. We must compliment the 
president of the Manchester Society on 
his good-tempered, moderate, and well- 
expressed speech in seconding the altered 
resolution, which was listened to with 
pleasure by all parties; but otherwise 
we do not think the promoters of the 
movement did much to recommend it. 
We may allude to one possibility hinted 
at by an old member of the Institute 
in his speech against the movement— 
that if a Registration Act was passed 
“he had no doubt about his course.” 
We believe that in such an event a good 
many eminent architects would refuse 
altogether to be included in the list, 
and would simply drop the term of 
“architect.” There is more than one 
way in which it would be possible to 
do this and carry on their work just the 
same. It would be an amusing result. 
if the passing of a Registration Act led 
to the term architect becoming a 
badge of inferiority ! 


Preservation of THE bill introduced by Sir 

Monements Denzil Ibbetson into the 

in India. Viceroy's Legislative Council 
empowers the Government to declare 
that any privately owned ancient monu- 
ment is a protected monument, where- 
upon the owner will be given the option 
of committing it to the guardianship of a 
Government official, for maintenance by 
the State, with free access for the public, 
or of making some mutually satisfactory 
arrangement with Government. If 
neither of those courses is found to be 
possible, the endowment (if any) attach- 
ing to the monument is to be compul- 
sorily applied to its purpose, or, failing 
compliance therewith, the State will be 
enabled to acquire the place or structure 
—provided no part of it is periodically 
used for religious observances—under the 
Land Acquisition Act. The bill confers 
upon the State a right of pre-emption, 
under certain conditions, as to its pur- 
chase by the owner’s family or by his 
own religious association, of any pro- 
tected monument. The measure extends 
to antiquities of a movable nature, and to 
the prohibition or restriction by the 
Governor-General in Council of the 
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importation into, or exportation out of, 
any part of British India of any specified 
class of antiquities, whenever he has 
reason to believe that such sale or removal 
will be to the detriment of India or of 
any neighbouring country. The term 
“* antiquities’ does not cover certain 
antique or artistic objects, but includes 
objects having an archeological or his- 
torical interest. The bill seeks further 
to prevent the removal of archeological 
remains from the vicinity of their site or 
building, and to restrict or regulate 
excavations within any local area, subject 
to the payment of compensation for loss 
occasioned thereby. 


. In the lecture delivered at 

Sir olives Lodge Birmingham on Tuesday 
last, Sir Oliver Lodge pre- 

sented an excellent account of the develop- 
ment of knowledge relative to radium 
and allied substances, which may be 
particularly commended to all who have 
not found time to follow recent literature 
on the subject. One admirable feature 
of this latest utterance was that the 
lecturer discouraged the wild theories 
started by some imaginative writers, who 
have professed to find in radium a sub- 
stance making perpetual motion possible, 


abolishing the law of the conservation of | 
and revolutionising the first 


energy, 
principles of science. Although the results 
of recent investigations compel us to 
modify some general assumptions that 
were made a quarter of a century or more 
ago, and until lately have been acted upon 
by scientists, it is probably correct on the 
whole to say that the most modern revela- 
tions tend less to upset than to elucidate 
previous conceptions. Perhaps the most 
remarkable lesson taught is that atoms 
of matter are not permanent, as formerly 
believed. Still, so far as concerns the 
ephemeral purposes of man, all ordinary 
substances behave as if their constituent 
atoms were actually permanent, and the 
secrets revealed to the most advanced 
scientists do not now, aud may never, 
affect the practice of those engaged in 
technical pursuits. In the succession of 
1 and experimental investiga- 
tions so lucidly described by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, it is interesting to observe a state - 
ment of the opinion that our present idea 
of the atom is largely due to Professors 
Larmor and Thomson, who demonstrated 
the existence of electricity in the form of 
small particles, or electrons, of which we 
now believe atoms of matter to be con- 
stituted. These atoms are crumbling and 
decaying, for nothing material is per- 
manent. As for the further question 
whether they must not also be forming 
and coming to the birth, Sir Oliver Lodge 
tells us this is the next thing to be looked 
for. 


Less than 150 years ago a 

nen and Steel small detachment of British 
Industries. and Colonial troops worked 
their way through the dense forests 
lining the banks of the Monongahela 
River, the objective point of the expedi- 
tion being a small French fort, one of a 
series intended to check the westward 
development of the British Colonies. 
To-day this small fort, or rather its 
immediate successor, rescued from des- 
truction and preserved by the munifi- 
cence of a local archeological society, 
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is hidden away among the back streets 
of Pittsburg, one of the greatest centres 
of the iron and steel industry. For 
many miles along the banks of the river, 
where the Colonial expedition laboriously 
cut its way through the woods, is to be 
found the most extensive collection of 
cooking ovens, blast furnaces, and rolling 
mills in the world. It is interesting also 
to recall the fact that in the year 1786 
the modest sum of 300“. was lent by the 
Legislature to a Mr. Humphreys for the 
purpose of enabling him to make steel 
“as good as in England.” From this 
small beginning the iron and steel 
industries of the United States have 
grown, slowly at first, but with increasing 
rapidity as years rolled on, until, having 
passed the records attained in Great 
Britain, the enormous output of 
15,878,354 tons was attained in 1901, 
while in the following year the total of 
17,821,307 tons was reached. Notwith- 
standing this enormous production of 
iron and steel, the home demand in the 
United States is so great that during 
the last year or two it has been necessary 
to purchase large quantities of these 
metals from foreign manufacturers to 
supply the deficit. 


tami So FAR, scarcely any attempt 

Powers has been made to deal with 
on Tramways. the question of running 
powers as applied to tramways. In 
railway practice transference of traffic 
is a matter of absolute necessity, and, 
pms to the universal adoption of a 
standard gauge, is perfectly easy of accom- 
plishment. But until recently the system 
has been regarded as distinctly inadvis- 
able in tramway working. At the present 
time, however, there are reasons for 
believing that municipal and other 
tramway owners will be compelled to 
consider the interchange of traffic, either 
by the transfer of passengers or of 
vehicles, and the regulation of rates and 
through fares. There is already a 
demand on the part of the travelling 
public for through rates and facilities, 
without the inconvenience and loss of 
time attendant upon the duplication of 
fares or upon a change of cars, and there 
is no doubt whatever that this demand 
will increase as time goes by. From 
the point of view of the tramway owner 
there are certainly difficulties in the way, 
but at the same time these ought not to 
be insuperable, and we are glad to learn 
that the Tramways and Light Railways 
Association have already had the ques- 
tion under discussion, and now propose 
to appoint a representative committee 
to consider the best method of arriving 
at a practicable scheme likely to be 
generally acceptable. 


LAst month the new means 


The New 

East River of communication between 
Bridge, = 
New York. Brooklyn and New York, 


known as the Williamsburg Bridge, 
was formally opened. This structure, 
if not the most handsome, is the largest 
suspension bridge hitherto erected, and 
spans the East River between Delancey- 
street, Manhattan, and South Fifth and 
South Sixth streets, Brooklyn, having a 
total length of 7,200 ft. The foundations 
of the towers are formed by timber and 
concrete caissons sunk to rock level. 
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Above these solid masonry piers, two 
for each tower, are carried up to 25ft. 
above high-water level, and masonry 
pedestal blocks of granite are laid upon 
the piers to form footings for the four legs 
of the towers. The towers themselves 
consist of four legs strongly braced 
together, the two towers at each end 
of the bridge being connected in pairs 
by transverse trusses and diagonal ties. 
The tops of the piers rise to an elevation 
of 335 ft. above the river and 442 ft. 
above the lowest foundation level. The 
main span, 1,600 ft. clear, is carried by 
four 18 in. steel wire cables, extending 
inshore nearly 600 ft., where they are 
secured by masonry anchorages. Pro- 
vision is made for stiffening the floor 
of the bridge by two continuous lattice 
girders, 40 ft. in depth, and of great 
solidity, while at intervals plate girder 
beams, extending across the floor, are 
riveted to the trusses. In respect of 
accommodation for traffic, the Williams- 
burg Bridge far surpasses any other 
structure of the kind, the roadway being 
double-decked, and the total width of 
thoroughfare amounting to 150 ft. The 
provision for traffic includes two tracks 
for elevated cars, four tracks for street 
railway cars, two 18 ft. roadways, two 
tracks for bicyclists, and two broad 
footpaths. The completion of the new 
bridge will undoubtedly be a great boon 
to the inhabitants of greater New 
York. 


— 


From the Board of Trade 
report recently issued rela- 
tive to the explosion, in 
August last, from two cast-iron tec- 
pieces at the Brompton and Kensington 
Electric Lighting Station, we gather that 
water- hammer action was the cause of 
the accident. The pipe system was pro- 
vided with drain valves and pipes, but 
one of these which was thought to be 
open at the time of the explosion was 
afterwards found to be shut, and the 
other was found to be choked. It 
appears that the open ends of the drain 
pipes discharged into a hot well, and were 
out of sight of the attendants. This is 
a very inadvisable arrangement, as the 
attendant who regulates the valves is 
unable to see whether they are acting or 
not. Similar conditions have frequently 
existed in previous explosions of similar 
character, and the point is one worthy of 
note. Another point of importance in 
connexion with steam mains is that the 
fitting of back-pressure valves on steam 
traps creates conditions favourable to the 
formation of a partial vacuum and the 
accumulation of water in the pipes, if 
steam leaks past the main stop valves. 
The presence of water at a temperature 
lower than that of the steam admitted 
to a pipe is always liable to cause an 
explosion if the steam is turned on too 
quickly. Cast-iron fittings are very con- 
venient no doubt, but in our opinion 
wrought steel should invariably be used 
for high pressure steam. 


A Steam P. pe 
Explosion. 


The THERE has been an unusual 

Country Houses destruction of important 

by Fire. country houses by fire during 

the present winter. The two latest to be 

destroved were Hanley Castle, Wor- 

cestershire, and Earls Barton Grange, 
A 
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Northamptonshire. Unfortunately these 
and kindred fires have not only destroyed 
the buildings, but also valuable artistic 
and literary contents. The pictures in 
the country houses of Ragland are price- 
less; no insurance can compensate for the 
loss of a fine Reynolds or Gainsborough— 
they cannot be replaced. It is, therefore, 
very surprising that the wealthy owners 
of large country houses do not have better 
water supply and better means of ex- 
tinguishing fires at hand. The inmates 
of Earls Barton Grange were sleeping 
1 while the fire was raging, showing 
the need in large houses for some kind of 
watchman. To what extent modern 
systems of heating and lighting are 
responsible for country house fires it is 
impossible to say without a careful inves- 
tigation of the facts of each case, but 
there can be little doubt that improve- 
ments are frequently made in these 
respects in old houses without sufficient 
regard to the character of the building. 
On the other hand, many serious fires are 
the results of small causes produced by 
the want of care of the inmates. In large 
country houses a responsible person 
should make an inspection of the house 
at midnight, and insurance companies 
should have the heating and lightin 

apparatus and its surroundings corel 
from time to time by a competent official. 


CONSEQUENT upon the dis- 
establishment of the Gram- 
mar School at Plympton St. 
Maurice, in Devonshire, the buildings, 
which present an uncommon example 
of seventeenth century architecture after 
the Gothic manner, will soon be vacated, 
and some apprehension is felt that the 
site will be cleared. The main portion 
of the fabric stands upon an open colon- 
nade, having a flat ceiling ; the outer walls 
are constructed of granite and limestone 
laid in courses. A sum of 2,000. was 
expended upon a general repair thirty- 
three years ago. The adjacent parsonage 
house, the birthplace of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, has been demolished. A pro- 
posal is made to save the present buildings 
from the same fate by converting them 
for the purposes of a local library and 
reading-room. The Grammar School was 
founded and endowed in 1658-60 by 
Elizeus Hele; Sir John Maynard, a 
trustee of the Hele Charity estate, built 
the schoolhouse in 1664. It was there 
that Sir Joshua, whose father, the 
Reverend Samuel Reynolds, was head- 
master, received his education. Amongst 
other distinguished pupils were Sir 
Charles Lock Eastlake, P. R. A., who 
afterwards went to Charterhouse ; James 
Northcote, R.A., and Benjamin Robert 
Haydon; all townsmen of Plymouth. 


Plyiupton | 
Grammar 
School. 


eee Once more the interesting 
Exhibition, exhibition of six associated 
Dudley Gallery. Jandscape painters comes 
round at the Dudley Gallery; an exhibi- 
tion which serves, among other things, 
to illustrate the important influence of 
personal style and temperament on the 
artistic interpretation of Nature. As we 
o from one set of pictures to another— 
fom Mr. Allan to Sir E. Waterlow, 
and from him to Mr. Peppercorn—we 
seem to be in different worlds, and 
those who think landscape painting 1s 
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the imitation of Nature might have their 
eyes opened in this small gallery with 
its fifty-one pictures. Mr. Allan’s works 
do not represent his usual style; his 
largest picture, Far Among the Hills,“ 
is a rather melancholy landscape in 
which the successive ranges of hills 
have a fine effect of air and distance. 
He shows us, too, Siena, a pearly-grey 
sithouette that crowns a hill, and “ The 
Arrival of the Fishing Fleet” at a 
northern port, a fine coast picture. 
With Sir E. Waterlow we are in a land 
of comparatively warm colour, and meet 
with a style which, though still broad, 
is more imitative than Mr. Allan’s. 
The Gorge d'Aprémont, Fontaine- 
bleau, is a little ragged in composition; 
the finest of the set is A Suffolk 
Common.“ Mr. Peppercorn is a painter 
of half-seen landscape, as in his largest 
and best work, Twilight,“ a kind of 
landscape art which strikes one as rather 
easy, and in some of his smaller paintings 
there is a roughness and absence of 
intelligible definition which amounts to 
an affectation. Mr. Aumonier has ten 
pictures, of which “On the Fell Side ” 
is the best; his largest work, A Ford 
on the Chelmer,” approaches a little 
nearer to the commonplaces of lund- 
scape painting than the smaller pictures. 
With Mr. Mark Fisher’s collection we 
are in a world of glittering lights and 
spots of colour; his largest picture, 
“ An Essex Height,“ shows a splendid 
sky. Perhaps his very marked style 
interposes a little too much of the 
artist’s personality between us and 
Nature, though it is always intellectually 
interesting; and By the Pond ” shows 
that a style suitable for the treatment of 
foliage and meadow and pond is not so 
suitable to the treatment of the nude 
figure. Mr. Leslie Thomson’s works are 
more in the juste milieu, and are not the 
most powerful, though to many they 
would be the most pleasing, and his view 
of Lindisfarne,” with the river shimmer- 
ing in the flat landscape and the wide 
expanse of sky above, is a real picture: 


TBE collection of nearly a 
a 5 hundred water- colour draw- 
Thomas Collier. ings by the late Thomas 
Collier at the Leicester Galleries forms one 
of the most interesting and satisfactory 
exhibitions now open. Collier, who died 
twelve years ago, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-one, was one of the best 
representatives of that broad and genu- 
ine school of water- colour art of which 
David Cox was the acknowledged head; 
but it may be doubted whether Collier, 
especially considering the comparative 
limits of his artistic life, was not fully as 
gifted an artist as Cox; he was at all 
events quite as true and sound in his 
method and his aims. He knew that his 
medium was essentially one for broad 
washes and not for niggling bits 
of detail; and, as Mr. Wedmore says in 
his excellent critical preface to the cata- 
logue, “ he painted not so much places as 
the spirit of places ; and not so much the 
spirit of the place as the mood of the 
particular hour. He painted Weather.” 
And all his landscapes are filled with 
this spirit of open-air breadth and fresh- 
ness. He did not require a scene of 
special beauty or picturesqueness to 
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produce a striking picture; an open 
heath and an open sky were enough for 
him ; witness such works in this collection 
as ‘Cannock Chase” (35), “On the 
Sussex Downs (38), A Heath ene 
(46), and, finest of all. 4 Sussex 
Common” (48). These are among the 
examples in which he made a fine picture 
out of the simplest materials; but he 
was equally fine and broad in style in 
treating such exceptional scenes as 
“ Arundel Park” (33), and “ Bam- 
borough Castle (80). On one of the 
walls in the room is a row of small 
sketches—75, 78, 81, 84, etc.—in each of 
which the sky is quite a study. It was a 
happy thought to collect together so 
many of the works of one who, though 
working mostly on a small scale, was a 
great landscape artist; and all who are 
interested in the best school of English 
water-colour art should pay a visit to 
the gallery, 


F 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Burlington Magazine contains an article 
on Cotman which deals especially with his 
paintings of subjects in which buildings form 
the prominent material of the picture; we can 
hardly call them architectural“ subjects in 
the usual sense of the word, as they deal mainly 
with old and dilapidated buildings which are 
rather picturesque than architectural. His 
South Gate, Yarmouth,” which is in the 
collection of Mr. Arthur Samuel, is a master- 
piece in its way, with which we were not pre- 
viously acquainted; the broad treatment of 
light and shadow in it is remarkable. Two 
other examples are given: a sketch of Build- 
ings by a River.“ in the possession of Mr. W. B. 
Patterson, and An Old House at St. Albans,” 
in the possession of the Fine Art Society. 
These, though less important subjects, are 
equally fine in their way, and are reproduced in 
very fine plates. This is a side of Cotman’s 
work which is Jess familiar than his landscapes 
and marine pictures, and we are very glad to 
have it so well illustrated. The article, written 
by Mr. J. C. Holmes, is occupied partly with the 
question of the authenticity of some of the works 
attributed to Cotman, and with observations on 
the characteristics of his style and technique 
which should be looked for as a test of the 
genuine character of the work. Generally 
speaking, Cotman is one of the most unmistak- 
able of painters, so strongly individual is his 
style; but it would appear that he has not 
escaped the devices of the imitator. Among 
the other articles in the number is the 
first part of an article by Mrs. F. Nevill 
Jackson on “ Ecclesiastical Lace, Ancient and 
Modern, accompanied by some splendidly 
executed illustrations. Tho most important 
critical article in the number is that by Mr. 
W. H. James Weale—‘ Popular Opinions 
Concerning the Van Eycks Examined” ; an 
attempt to arrive at true conclusions in regard 
to the right attribution of various works to the 
two brothers or to their followers and imitators ; 
but we have not space to follow out the argu- 
ment here. 

The Art Journal, which has come out in a 
new green and red cover of the art nouveau type 
—not an improvement on its former outside— 
devotes an article to the works of Mr. John 
Lavery, whose paintings, from their broad 
style, come out very effectively in black and 
white reproduction. In an article on “A 
Roundel by Pietro Torrigiano, Mr. Claude 
Phillips gives at length the reasons for his 
attribution to Torrigiano of a medallion head of 
Christ in a circular decorative frame, which is in 
the Wallace collection, and suggests that this 
may have been the crowning detail of one of the 
mural tombs planned and partly carved out by 
Torrigiano during his stay in England. The 
position and the character of the head of Christ, 
in the tomb by Torrigiano now in the Record 
Office, of which an illustration is given, certainly 
lend a great deal of probability to this suggestion. 
Mr. Rimbault Dibdin conn bates the first of a 
series of articles on The Art Annals of Liver- 
pool,” which are of more importance and signifi- 
cance than is generally known. The first article 
is chiefly devoted to the work of that powerful 
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though rather sensational animal painter, G. 
Stubbs, a very remarkable artist in his way. 

In the Magazine of Art Mr. Aylmer Vallance, in 
continuing the subject of “ Furnishing and 
Decoration of the House, deals with the treat- 
ment of the drawing-room. He is satirical, and 
not without some reason, in regard to the elegant 
rubbish (or what is supposed to bo elegant) 
which ladies are fond of strewing about this 
room which is more especially their province ; 
though this evil, it must be added, is not so 
widespread and pervading as it used to be. 
The prejudice against admitting oil-paintings 
into a drawing-room, which the author thinks 
not entirely unreasonable, depends entirely 
on the kind of drawing-room. If the room is 
one which is furnished and decorated in light 
colours and with a predominating character of 
grace rather than sobriety in the furniture, oil- 
paintings are out of place in it; they are too 
deep and strong in colour for their surroundings. 
It is not to be assumed, however, that this kind 
of gay and bright treatment is tho only one 
suitable for a drawing-room. ‘There are many 
ways of treating a drawing-room, from the light 
fantastic style to the severe and subdued style; 
which is right for any particular house will 
depend a good deal on the character of the 
house itself ; one might even add, on the charac- 
ter of the inmates. Tho drawing-room is 
especially the setting for the lady of the house. 
A young married lady with a love of society 
will not unnaturally like a bright and gay 
character in the room which is her reception- 
room, and will herself look best in such a room 
(a very important consideration !); a more 
mature lady with a taste for art or literature will 
naturally not wish for the setting suitable to the 
“ social butterfly,” nor will she seem at home in 
it. Nor should the lady of severer tastes 
despise the social butterfly and her pretty 
though perhaps rather flimsy drawing-room 
surroundings ; she represents ono form of life. 
What is always to be remembered, however, is 
that, taking the house as a whole, the drawing- 
room should be in a lighter key and less severe in 
style than the dining-room. It is the room of 
recreation and enjoyment, and should express 
that character, in a comparative sense at all 
events. A drawing-room decoration which is light 
enough in character for one houso m‘ght appear 
too grave in another house of which the general 
character is different. Something depends, for 
instance, on the staircase; where the drawing- 
room, as in most town houses, is upstairs. 11 
we approach by a staircase winding in a graceful 
curve, a8 in so many London houses of the 
Adam date, we expect it to lead to a room 
where grace is the prevailing note. If we 
ascend a wide and rather monumental staircase 
laid out on severe rectangular lines, a propor- 
tionate degree of severity in the decoration of the 
drawing-room will not surprise us. Mr. Vallance 
seems practically to admit a very wide range 
in the treatment of the drawing-room, to judge 
from his selection of illustrations ; one of which, 
the lower one, page 113, designed by Mr. G. M. 
Ellwood,does not strike us as being like a drawing- 
room at all; it is too sombre in effect and too 
rigid in linc. A drawing-room, whatever else it 
is, should never be sombre; that character is 
only fitted for the dining-room. The room by 
Mr. G. Logan, page 115, is also too sombre in 
effect ; it may be partly the exaggeration of the 
photograph, but we do not think dark wood 
wainscotting suitable for a drawing-room. Of 
the brighter schemes given, none, we admit, 
are in quite as good taste as to style of detail as 
these two, with the exception of the drawing- 
room in the Adam style (page 116), exeeuted by 
Messrs. Gill and Reigate. That has precisely the 
character of a drawing-room—bright, cheerful, 
and graceful, and in perfectly good and 
restrained taste. The rest of the examples we 
do not care much for, and the one said to be in 
the modern style, designed, we regret to see, 
by an architect, is simply detestable; one could 
not live in such a room. Under the heading 
“ Modern British Etchers” a member of the 
Society of Painter-Etchers writes a rhapsody on 
the etchings of Mr. Frank Brangwyn, which are 
very fine and original, but the writer would have 
done better justice to his subject by being less 
ecstatic and exaggerated in his eulogics, which 
are calculated to arouse a spirit of contradiction 
in the reader, and we should think could 
hardly be very pleasing to the subject of them. 
However, some artists will digest a great deal of 
praise. Among other interesting articles in the 
number is one on * Bohemia—A New Country 
for the Artist,” by Mr. Val Prinsep—the literal 
Bohemia, that is, not the figurative one with 


which artists are supposed to be so especially 
familiar; and one on the decorative work of 
Professor Gerald Moira, which well deserves 
recognition, but here again we find that tendency 
to adulation which is the besetting sin of critics 
in writing about their favourite artists. Pro- 
fessor Herkomer continues his interesting and 
instructive essay on ‘How Portraits are 
Painted.” He devotes a good deal of space in 
this issue to the question how far photography 
is of any use as an assistance to the portrait- 
painter, and the caution which should be 
exercised in making use of it. This essay is full 
of interest to the general reader, besides contain- 
ing valuable suggestions for young painters who 
have their experience to gain. 

The Berliner Architektur- Welt contains a series 
of very interesting competition designs for 
an erection on a canal lock at Machnower, 
which we take to be, from the drawings, a mill 
beside the lock, driven by the sluice water. The 
first premiated design, by Herr F. Lahrs, of 
Charlottenburg, is shown in a pretty chromo- 
lithograph illustration which forms the frontis- 
piece to the number. It shows a long, irregular, 
mill-like building with high roofs, connected at 
one end with an annexe which stretches across 
the canal at right angles to the main building, 
with a lofty arch where the canal runs under it ; 
on the right is a kind of tower formed of plain 
masses of masonry, between which the canal 
runs, and which carry a timber gallery or shed 
at the top. As an example of the picturesque 
of homely construction it is admirable; and 
some of the other designs illustrated are very 
picturesque. We understand that the locks and 
weirs on the Berlin canal system are being 
reconstructed and the buildings connected with 
them architecturally treated; and if they aro 
all done as well as this the result will be very 
satisfactory. Among the other contents of the 
number are a large apartment-house in tho 
Ludwig-kirchplatz, Wilmersdorf (Berlin), by 
Herr Cartobius, of effective though rather 
restless design ; a terrible piece of confectionery 
in the shape of an apartment-house in the 
Lindenstrasse; a sculptured fountain on the 
Liitzowplatz, apparently symbolising the labours 
of Hercules, with a good deal of robustious ” 
vigour about it; various sketches of interior 
decoration, and a dreadful kind of ornamental 
area-railing, the stone curb rising up in curves 
which are followed by the iron-work. It is 
calculated to frighten away burglars of æsthetic 
taste, at all events. 

In the Monthly Review there is a very interest- 
ing article by Mr. John Ward, F. S.A., giving an 
account, from personal inspection, of the work 
which has been going on for three or four years 
back, under the direction of Mr. Legrain, in 
ensuring against further destruction the columns 
of the Hypostyle Hall at Karnac. In the case of 
a good many of the columns, an entirely new 
artificial foundation of steel and concrete has 
been formed, giving them a firm base which will 
not be disintegrated by the Nile water. We are 
told that the bed of the Nile, in consequence of 
the immense amount of deposit from its waters, 
has been gradually elevated some 20 ft. above 
what it was when the temples were founded ; 
hence the periodical flooding of the bases of the 
columns at high Nile which has wrought such 
mischief. It is satisfactory to learn that such 
careful measures are being taken, under English 
rule, to preserve this great architectural monu- 
ment. 

In the National Review Sir Henry Le Mar- 
chant, Director of the London and India Docks 
Company, writes a long article on The Port of 
London Bill.“ which deals almost exclusively, 
however, with the administrative side of the 
question. The real point of the article is that, 
as far as public interests are concerned, the 
Port of London will be better and more economi- 
cally worked by the existing Dock Companies 
in regard to docking work, retaining the Thames 
Conservancy, with an amended constitution, to 
preside over the business of deepening and 
maintaining the channels, governing and regula- 
ting the navigation, removing wrecks, etc. In 
fact, he wishes that, as near as possible, the 
status quo should be maintained. The further 
advantages promised are summed up as follows: 


“It is generally acknowledged that under whatever 
control the docks may be, a larger income is needed to 
provide for the future requirements of the port and the 
deepening of the river. 

Our proposal, therefore, is that all goods entering the 
port (except coal, coastwise goods, and transhipment 
goods) should, as at all other ports except Hull, pay 
dues for the accommodation they receive. The dues on 
goods discharged in the river should be paid to the 
river authority, thus giving them the funds for deepen- 
ing and maintaining the river. The dues on goods 


discharged in the docks should be paid to the Dock 
Companies interested. In return for tho increase of 
income, the London and India Docks Company would 
be prepared 

(1) To spend at once the sum of 2,000, 000“. on 
new dock works. 

(2) To limit their dividends on the capital stacks 
to 4 per cent. per annum. (They paid this dividend 
in 1902.) 

(3) To consent to the reduction of the dues on 
shipping from 18. 6d. to 1s. per ton, thereby giving up 
some 110,000“. a year. 

(4) To consent to the Board of Trade having power 
to compel the Dock Companies to carry out necessary 
dock improvements or to veto any improvements 
they do not approve of. 


(5) To consent to the Railway Commissioners being 
tho judges as to the reasonableness of duck charges 
other than those authorised by statute.” 

The all-important question, however, of the 
maintenance of the channel, is not much con- 
sidcred in the article. It is for this more than 
anything else that a strong central authority is 
required, with adequate engineering advice and 
powers of action. If the access to the Port of 
London becomes silted up, as has been the case 
with more than one great port in past history, 
administrative regulations will be only waste 
paper. 

The Century contains an article by Mime. 
Curie on“ Radium and Radio-activity.” ‘This 
is going to the fountain-head, and the article by 
the principal discoverer or developer of radium 
will, no doubt, be largely read, though all that 
it has to tell scientific men is already known. It 
is accompanied by a more popular illustrated 
article on the same subject by Mr. Ernest 
Merritt. Professor of Physics in Cornell Univer- 
sity. Tho frontispiece to the number is an 
engraving by Mr. Timothy Cole of Murillo’s 
St. Joseph and the Infant Jesus,” a perfectly 
beautiful piece of manipulation of the texture of 
wood engraving. We may also direct attention 
to an illustrated article on “ An American 
Palace of Art.” This house, of which we now 
hear for the first time, is Fenway Court, standing 
on a drive called the Fenway, outside Boston 
the region apparently, as its name implies, being 
reclaimed fen land. The house was built by an 
American millionairess (if ono may use the 
word), Mrs. Gardner, to be a home for her art 
collections and itself an artistic palace; we 
gather that it is now practically open to the 
public, with little restriction, as a privately 
collected art-museum. The house seems rather 
an architectural mélange ; we are informed that 
the owner was her own architect, and one knows 
pretty well what that means; but the houso 
seems to be a treasury of works of art imported 
from Europe, including an ancient Roman pave- 
ment which occupies what in America is called 
the center“ of the court round which the 
house is built. We should have preferred a 
moro balanced and homogeneous picce of 
architecture as the setting for an art collection, 
but the Boston 1 seem exceedingly 
delighted with it, to judge by Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter's article, in which * serene beauty“ and 
“supreme joy” and other ecstatic expressions 
abound. 

Scribner contains an article by Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann on the work of Mr. Brangwyn, whom 
art critics seem to vie with each other in 
extolling at present. He is a remarkable artist, 
but we confess that we have not yet succeeded 
in seeing quite so much in his pictures as it is 
becoming the fashion to see. Power of colour 
and originality of design there generally is, but 
surely rather a Jack of beauty. But then mere 
beauty counts for so little in art nowadays ! 
Under The Field of Art“ a quintet of five 
writers join in a kind of symposium over an 
artist named Alfred Quinton Collins, whose fame 
has not, we think, crossed the Atlantic as yet. 
To judge from the expressions used, Alfred 
Q. Collins“ must have been an apostle specially 
sent into the world to enlighten the human race 
on the subject of art. We are told that his 
ideas on the study and practice of painting are 
of the utmost importance to the world. 
He believed that the expression of an idea in art 
is a science which can be taught by one person to 
another as definitely as any purely scientific 
study. . . Early in his career Collins set 
himself the task of finding out the laws that 
govern the practice of painting (including the 
laws of optics), of formulating them, and then 
putting them in logical sequence so as to develop 
a set process.” It seems difficult to credit one's 
eves in reading such remarks. Are the people 
who write them serious in imagining that any 
great art was ever produced in this analytic 
fashion ? It is like going back a half-century in 
American criticism, when we were told that 
some American composer, whose name is now 
forgotten, was intending to produce symphonies 
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far excecding those of Beethoven, because they 
would be based on the influence of the gigantic 
scenery of his native country. It is really 
extraordinary that American critics cannot 
perceive how absurd this spread-eagle kind of 
writing is in the eyes of sober people. 

The Antiquar includes an important article 
by the Rev. J. B. McGovern on “ The Chi-Rho 
Monogram,” tracing this symbol from its 
Pagan origin to its adapted use as a Christian 
symbol. 

We regret to learn that Knoulcdje disappears, 
after this month’s number, as a separate W 
tion. It is to be incorporated with the IA us- 
trated Scientific News. The first number of the 
newly - incorporated journal will take the place 
of the February issues of each magazine; in size 
and shape it will follow K nouledge, but its 
contents will comprise the main features of both 
journals. The present and last issue of Anow- 
ledge contains an article by Miss Clerke on 
“~ World-building out of Meteorites“ (No. vi. of 
Modern Cosmogonics’’); but, in spite of its 
title, the article sceins rather to tend to the 
conclusion that out of, meteorite swarms nothing 
is or can be made. Jupiter and his Surface 
Currents ” is the subject of an article by the 
Rey. T. E. R. Philips, accompanied by a sheet 
of fine illustrations of recent aspects of the 
vreat planet. Mr. Philips upholds the theory 
that the whole globe of Jupiter is still in an 
intensely heated scmi-molten condition, and 
concludes, in the constant agitation of his 
heated globe we catch a glimpse, though on a 
giant scale, of our own world in the dim recesses 
of the past.“ 

The Gentleman's Magazine contains an article 
by Mr. Cuthbert Hadden, half literary, half 
historic, on The Curfew Bell,” which may 
interest those to whom old customs are dear. 
The manner in which this originally merely 
practical institution has survived in many 
English villages for nearly a thousand years, and 
is now kept up for purely sentimental reasons, is 
a curious instance of the spirit with which, amid 
all the stir of modern life, we cling to relics of 
the ways of ancient England. 


— 2 — — 
A NORTH BORDER TOWN: 
By an INHARITANT OF IT. 


WHEN anything is lost in our town we send 
the crier round to tell all the inhabitants, and 
offer a reward to anyono who may find the 
missing article and restore it to the owner. 
Also, when there is a sale of furniture, or a large 
supply of rabbits, or a lecture, the crier is sent 
round with announcements of the fact. It is the 
business of this functionary, moreover, to ring 
the town hall bell at six in the morning and 
again at eight in the evening. This prevents any 
mistake in the time by reason of diversities in 
clocks ; and the eight o'clock bell has the interest 
of being a survivor of tho curfew. 

When any of us wish for a conveyance for the 
purpose of arriving comfortably at a ball or 
party or place of entertainment, we send for the 
omnibus, for we have no cabs nor cabstands. 
Up it comes to our doors, and we sit in solitary 
state in the cumbrous vehicle, and arrive at our 
destination in due course, a double fare being 
charged for the accommodation after a reason- 
able hour (which sometimes happens to be nine 
o'clock). 

Fishwives come to our doors, too, with creels 
of fish, cither on their backs or under their arms. 
One of them remarked a few mornings ago that 
a codling she was offering for sale was nearly as 
big as a “hippo-taymous.”” In the season 
herrings are hawked about the town by men 
in carts, who call out with loud and strident 
voices live and loupin'.“ 

Some of the mothers among us, by way of 
threatening to box their children’s ears, declare 
they will “skelp their lugs ” ; and, instead of the 
scriptural rod, they use taws for thrashing 
their youngsters, which implement is a leather 
strap cut into a fringe at one end. 

People do not take walks in our town, they 
“get a walk ” ; and they do not play, but “ get 
themselves played.“ If they take in a magazine 
they say they “take it out.” If the kettle is 
upset, it is cowped ” ; and if the down-draught 
of a chimney is disagreeable, or there is borrowed 
smoke, those inconvenienced by it say they are 
“scumfished.” We are in the same confusion 
as to the use of “ will ” and “ shall’ as they are 
across the border. When a book entertains us 
very much we say it is“ ridiculous.” 

What is generally known as “next Monday,” 
or “next Tuesday,” we know as * Monday first“ 
or Tuesday first.“ Next Monday or Tuesday 


and maids. 


as half a pint. 
gills, or three gills. 


to us. 
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with us is the one that comes round after 


Monday or Tuesday first. A south-country 


family recently hired apartments for a next 


Monday, and duly arrived with luggage, children, 
The landlady confronted the large 
party at the door with a look of horror. 
‘ You've made a mistake in the day,“ she cried, 
the other lodgors are still hero.“ The arrivals 


ex plained 15 had arranged to come next 


Monday and t 
no ! ” she declared, this is Monday first ; next 


is was the next Monday. Oh, 
Monday will not be here for a week ; and every 
room is occupied.” 

We sell our ale by the gill, which is the same 
You can have one gill, or two 
Pins are usually sold at the 
grocers’ and ironmongers' shops, though drapers 


are now beginning to ri them in stock.” 


On market-days the usual concourse of cattle 
and sheep is occasionally diversified with a flock 
of goats or a number of donkeys, and still more 
rarely a large white company of geese waddles in. 
On the west side of the market-placc is the town 
hall, furnished with a clock tower, finished by 
five pennon vanes. One of the inns close by has 
a mounting block on the pavement by tho door- 
way for the use of equestrians, and behind it are 
rows of stables belonging to the days when 
accommodation was required for strings of pack- 
horses. Our assembly-rooms are in the markct- 
place, too, over a double row of back-to-hack 
butchers’ shops, with an arcaded covered walk 
on both sides. 

We have a good deal of what the Japaneso call 
“social glue.“ We stand by each other very 


well; laughing at little foibles, and overlooking 
the consequences of an extra gill” in silence 
or at the most with a shake of the head. We 
shut up our shops several times in the course of 


the year. as well as at Christmas, the New Year, 


and Good Friday. On Easter Monday, for 
instance, the shops are closed all day. The 
children betake themselves to a wide pasture 


down by the river's edge with as many dyed 


and hard-boiled eggs as they can get, or have 


been given to them, and play about—tossing and 


bowling them till they are broken, when they eat 


them and leave their shells of many colours on 
the grass as a feast for the crows. 
are also shut on the afternoon of Easter Tuesday, 


when the servant lasses and other grown-up 
young people also resort to the same pasture or 


meadow, and take part in various games till 
nightfall, when, hand-in-hand and singing Auld 
Lang Syne,” they return to the town. On Shrove 
Tuesday the shops are closed in the afternoon, 
and many of the inhabitants proceed to the 
pasture above-mentioned, cither to be spectators 
of a football game or to take part in it. This is 
played between the bachelors and married men, 
or between residents in the two parishes into 
which the town is divided. Then we have a 
September holiday, as well as the general Bank 
holiday. 

We have several kinds of fairs—March and 
November fairs for hiring “‘ hinds and herds ” ; 
one in May, and another in November for single 
servants ; two for horses and cattle, and a lamb 
and wool fair in July, when our streets are 
blocked with country folks and the market- 
place is full of swings, stalls, merry-go-rounds, 
shooting galleries, and exhibitions of various 
kinds, accompanied by powerful music. Our 
July fair is still ceremoniously observed as in 
the days of yore, when the Scots had to be taken 
into account. We have an annual flower show, 
too, and an occasional agricultural show; and 
on all these days the town is filled with crowds 
of happy, hearty, well-behaved, and well- 
dressed people from neighbouring villages. 
Every Saturday most of these villages still send 
carriers’ carts to the town to bring consign- 
ments and take away requisites. 

As the old order changes every day, it may 
be added to these notes that we have our“ self- 
help”? men, geologists and botanists, our Hans 
Sachs, our clever workers in iron and other 
metals, our artist who paints our wild cattle on 
their misty hills with appealing truthfulness, 
another clever at portraits, and a considerable 
amount of local talent of various other kinds ; 
but we excel most, as becomes a border popula- 
tion and the influence of heredity, in the skill of 
our volunteers. Time after time our young 
men have brought back prizes (from Wimble— 
don, Shoeburyness, and elsewhere), and one of 
their officers now holds a champion cup as large 
as the tea urns the poet laureate has mentioned 
Our bee-keepers, too, carry off many 
prizes from distant shows for the honey 


garnered on our breezy moors. 


We have an ancient church, with a beacon 
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turret at one end and a massive fifteenth-centurv 
tower at the other, and a modern church for a 
portion of the town made into a new parish ; and 
we have chapels for nearly every denomination 
of dissent, including barracks for the Salvation 
Army. Four hundred years ago our town was 
This is 
now removed, all but two of its-gateways, aie 
Ant 


walled round with a great stone wall. 


contribute to the border characteristics. 
close by, looking down upon “ the modern 


with supreme indifference, stands the grand 
castlo that was formerly the great strength of 
this part of the country, and was all in all to the 
kings, knights, squires, dames, servitors, trou- ~ 
badours, and jongleurs who passed in and out of 


its cavernous archways in the days of yore. 
8. 
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WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM AT SALISBURY 


HOUSE. 


OccuPyING an extensive site in Finsbury, 
with frontages on Moorgate-stroet. London- 
wall, and Finsbury-circus, Salisbury House is 
one of the largest office buildings hitherto erected 
When originally completed 
the building was furnished with water from the 
mains of the New River Company, but, as usual 
in tho case of largo office e build- 
ings in the city, it was found that the charges 
of the water company were very far in excess 
of the actual value of: the water used. Even 
at the reduced rate the water company were 
receiving about 800. per annum, which, in view 
of the comparatively small amount of water 
used, was considered by the proprietors of the 
Conse- 
quently inquiry was made as to the possibility 
of procuring water from some independent 
source, with the result that the building is now 
supplied from two artesian wells at a cost which 
it is estimated will not exceed one-half the 


in the metropolis. 


building to be an unjustifiable expense. 


amount previously paid to the water company. 


The installation is in duplicate, and consists 


of two artesian wells, specially-designed bore- 


hole pumps driven by electric motors, electric- 
ally driven circulating pumps, two large storage 
tanks on the roof of the building, and the 
necessary pipes in connection therewith. The 


boreholes are of 7} in. internal diameter, lined 


with steel tubes connected with screwed steel 
sockets, and are sunk from the floor of the 
pump-room to a total depth of 450 ft., ing 
through the strata shown in the subjoinod 


table. 


STRATA ENCOUNTERED IN SINKING WELLS AT 
SALISBURY HOUSE. 


Ft. 

Grey afl 8 3 
Dark grey .,., 8 36 
Dark grey clay and stone e 24 
Grey sand and mottled clꝶũũe nnn 2 
Dark grey ß ðͤ 8 47 
Mottled laggnunnn eek eues oo 31 
Mottled clay and hard peb bless 3 
Green sand and pobblmees. 17 
Hard grey sand he's ees newer 11 
Live grey sand !!!.l!,.!.!.!k! asas ods 28 
Black pennen oa tale tases 2 
Chalk and flintttttn ee ͥ 246 
ll! naa 450 


The normal water level is at present situated 
140 ft. below the floor of the pump-room, and 
the pumps are fixed at a depth of 240 ft., 
being submerged 100 ft. below the level of the 
water. 

It is well known that the permanent water 
levels in the London basin have been falling 
steadily for many years past, owing to modern 
systems of drainage and the extensive pumping 
operations of various water companies and the 
owners of private wells. In places where 100 
years ago the water when tapped would rise to 
the surface and overflow, the level is now fully 
100 ft. below ordnance datum. In the year 
1850 the permanent levels were depressed from 
50 ft. and 60 ft., and, at that time, the level 
was falling at the rate of l ft. per annum. In 
1893 the fall was variously estimated at between 
12 in. and 18 in. per annum, and it is quite 
certain that the depression is not less than 1 ft. 
per annum at the present time. In view of 
these facts, it will be seen that the engineers 
responsible for the installation at Salisbury 
House have acted wisely in carrying the bore- 
holes to a considerably greater depth than that 
demanded by existing requirements, and in 
placing the pumps at such a depth that it will 
not be necessary to alter their position for 
many years to come, if at all. In fact, the plant 


is designed so that it may be in every way ser- 
viceable for the next century at least. 

Below the valve of each borehole pump 30 ft. 
The pump 


of 4 in. suction pipe is provided. 


— — — 
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buckets and plungers are 5} in. diameter, and the 


rising mains above the gunmetal pump barrels. 


are of 6 in. diameter steel tube. The plunger 
rods between the pumps in the tubes and the 
connecting rods attached to the mechanism 
above und aro of steel, 1} in. diameter, 
provided at suitable intervals with gunmetal 
guides secured by means of back nuts. The 
crossheads work in the guides of cast-iron 
hanging frames, secured to the under side of a 
steel girder extending from wall to wall of the 
pump-room. Above the latter are fixed two sets 
of mechanism for driving the pumps, cach con- 
sisting of a frame carrying a dise crank and 
worm gear. ‘The cranks are carefully balanced, 
and are actuated, through the worm gear, 
from direct-coupled 18-h.p. continuous-current 
motors running at about 850 revolutions per 
minute. The gears are provided with double- 
threaded machine-cut worms, 1} in. pitch, with 
a speed reduction of thirty-eight to one, so that 
the pumps run at about twenty-two revolutions 
per minute. 

The delivery pipes from the main pumps are 
of 4 in. internal diameter, being coupled to- 
gether and connected with the rising main pro- 
ceeding to the storage tanks at the top of the 
building. Each pump is capable of deliveri 
3,000 gallons per hour, and, as the combin 
capacity of the tanks is 30,000 gallons, they 
could be filled by either of the two pumps in 
about ten hours. In practice, however, the 
tanks are never entirely emptied, and it is 
found that pumping from four to five hours 
daily is sufficient for all the requirements of 
the building. The storage tanks are of cast 
iron, and are situated at a height of 100 ft. 
above the pump-room level, so that an ample 
head of water is maintained in the service main 
and branches to the various draw-off taps. 
The two tanks are coupled by moans of piping, 
so as to virtually form one tank, and we may 
add that an alternative connexion is maintained 
with the mains of the New River Company for 
use in case of emergency. An overflow pipe 
is provided for each tank, and the two overflow 


pipes are joined into one main carried down to a 


ow-level tank in the pump-room. 

The circulating pumps previously mentioned 
are also in duplicate, and are of the three-throw 
type, with 5 in. diameter plungers, driven 
by direct-coupled 6-h. p. continuous- current 
motors running at 1,000 revolutions per minute. 
The whole of the pump gear is machine-cut and 
fitted with rawhide pinions for the purpose of 
insuring silent working, and, as the speed reduc- 
tion is twenty-six to one, the circulating pumps 
run at nearly forty revolutions per minute. 
These pumps run very smoothly, and appear to 
be well designed in every respect, the discharge 
of each being 3,000 gallons per hour. The 
pumps can be used for returning any overflow 
water to the high-level tanks, and, as the water 
is delivered through a separate rising main, the 
pumps can be employed for circulating the 
entire body of water in the main storage tanks, 
if required, for the purpose of avoiding stagna- 
tion. 

A complete and conveniently- arranged switch- 
board. with all the instruments necessary for 
control of the plant, is erected between the two 
main pumps in the pump- room, and the current 
used is obtained from the mains of the City of 
London Electric Company at a pressure of 400 
volts. The entire installation was designed 
and carried out by Messrs. Alfred Williams and 
Co., of Bow, and we learn from the 
director of Salisbury House that the plant has 
in every way fulfilled his expectations. 


— —— — 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


The fifth genoral meeting (business) of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for the 
55 session was held on Monday at No. 9, 

onduit- street, Regent-street, Mr. Aston Webb, 

R. A., President, in the chair. Seventy-four 
Fellows (including twenty-five members of the 
Council), eighty-two Associates (including three 
members of the Council), and two Hon. Asso- 
ciates, were present. 

Mr. Alex. Graham, the Hon. Secretary, 
announced the decease of William Pain, elected 
Associate 1869, Fellow 1875, and Walter Simp- 
son McClelland, formerly of Jannagar, Bombay, 
elected Fellow 1831. It was resolved that a 
message of condolence be sent to the families of 
the deceased members. 

The Hon, Secretary announced the receipt of 


books presented to the library, and a vote of 
thanks was passed to the donors. 

The following candidates for membership were 
elected by show of hands under By-law 9: As 
Fellows: Messrs. P. Morley Horder; A. Paul 
MacAlister, Cambridge; T. Ridley Milburn, 
Sunderland; W. Milburn, Sunderland, and 
A. E. Perkins. As Honorary Associate: Mr. 
F. Bernard Dicksee, R.A. As Hon. Correspond- 
ing Member: Le Comte Robert De Lasteyrie, 
Member of the Institut de France. 

Notices being on the agenda from Messrs. 
G. A. T. Middleton, Butler Wilson, President of 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society ; 
J. W. Beaumont, President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects ; John Woolfall, President 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society: E'gar 
G. C. Down, on behalf of the Cardiff, South 
Wales, and Monmouthshire Architects’ Society ; 
and Herbert Davis, on behalf of the York 
Architectural Society, that they would bring 
forward the following motions at the mecting— 
viz. l 

1. That this Institute is in favour of the general 
principle of the compulsory examination and 
registration of architects ; 

2. That a Committee be appointed to consider what 
steps should be taken to give effect to this 
principle, and to report thereon to a Special 
General Meeting before the opening of Parliament ; 

3. To nominate this Committee, 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton formally moved the first 
resolution as above, and Mr. Butler Wilson 
moved the following as an amendment—viz. : 
„That a committee, consisting of the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
representatives of the Allied Societies, be 
appointed to consider what steps should be 
taken to give effect to the principle of registra- 
tion, and to report thereon to a special general 
meeting.” The amendment was seconded by 
Mr. G. C. Ashlin, R.H.A., President of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland, and 
supported by Mr. J. W. Beaumont. 

An amendment, moved by Mr. J. Macvicar 
Anderson, Past President, and seconded by Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, that the following words be 
omitted from Mr. Butler Wilson’s amendment— 
viz.:: what steps should be taken to give effect 
to —was agreed to by Mr. Butler Wilson. 
Whereupon, Mr. Macvicar Anderson’s amend- 
ment having been put from the chair as the 
substantive motion, it was 

RESOLVED, against one dissentient, That a 

committee, consisting of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and 
representatives of the Allied Societies, be 
appointed to consider the principle of 
registration, and to report thereon to a 
Special General Meeting. 

The proceedings then closed, and the meeting 
separated at 9 p,m. 


— . — 


Books. 


The Law of Compensation. By J. H. BALFour 
Browne, K. C., and CHARLES E. ALLAN, 
Barrister. Second Edition. London: Butter- 
worth and Co. and Shaw and Co. 1903. 


HE name of the principal author of 
the work is a guarantee that it is 
sure to be trustworthy. It is, in fact, 
a complete repertory of the law on 

the subject of compensation, containing also 
a large number of useful forms. Compensation, 
though it changes in its application, actually 
increases. Railways do not take property 
to the large extent they did, but municipal 
enterprise has taken their place. This edition, 
consequently, contains the Housing of tho 
Working Classes Acts, 1900 and 1903, and 
references to some two hundred decisions 
which were delivered since the first edition 
was published. The fault of the book is a 
want of brevity in the text, a fault which needs 
checking, since it tends to make a necessarily 
large work more voluminous than it need be. 
We will quote an instance from p. 129. Fase- 
ments.—There are, however, one or two points 
as to the measure of compensation which aro 
not quite clear. hus, where ancient 
lights were obscured compensation was allowed 
both for the loss of light caused thereby and 
also for the loss caused by obscuring lights 
which were not ancient by the same works. 
the court following the principle,’ etc. It 
would have been easy to state this proposition 
both more succinctly and more clearly, for 
the reader who wishes to know the exact 
point decided. 


Journal of the Santtary Institute. Vol. XXIV., 
Part III. London: Sanitary Institute, 
Margaret-street, W. 1903. 

NEARLY the whole of this part consists of papers 

read at the Bradford Congress of the Institute in 

the three sections of Sanitary Science and 

Preventive Medicine, Engineering and Architec- 

ture, and Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 

Dr. A. Rabagliati has an interesting paper on the 

causes of infectious fevers, and concludes that 

the chief cause is over-feeding, even with sound 
food (still more, of course, if the food is bad) ; 
bad air is a contributory cause.” Sewage 
purification is considered in papers by Mr. 

Douglas Archibald (in favour of preliminary 

chemical precipitation); Mr. W. Kaye Parry, 

M. A., M. I. C. E., who maintains that bacterial 

treatment is not as economical as its advocates 

would have us believe, and does not get rid cf 
the sludge difficulty; Professor Henry Robinson; 

Mr. W. D. Scott-Moncrieff, on the Standardi- 

sing of Sewage”; Mr. A. G. Leigh, on Manu- 

facturers and the Rivers Pollution Prevention 

Acts” ; Mr. K. F. Campbell, on the experimental 

treatment of sewage containing trade waste at 

Huddersfield ; and by Mr. Charles F. Wike, 

M. Inst. C. E., on experiments in sewage-treatment 

at Sheffield. Of more particular interest to 

architects are the two papers by Mr. A. Saxon 

Snell, F. R. I. B. A., the first dealing with the 

design and details of construction of a hospital 

ward, and the second with the influence of 
planning and construction upon the cost of 
maintenance and administration of public 
baths ; the latter is illustrated by eight full-page 
plans. A paper by Mr. W. Noble Twelvetrees, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., on ‘Electricity for Small 
Hospitals,” is also an interesting contribution. 


Lectures to Plumbers. (Second Series.) By 
J. WRIGHT CLARK R, Lecturer on Plumbing at 
the Regent-street Polytechnic. London: 
B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn. 1903. 


As THE title indicates, this book contains a 
number of lectures on plumbers’ work. The 
lectures were first printed in the Plumber and 
Decorator from 1892 to 1896, and appear to have 
been issued in the present form without sub- 
stantial alteration. They are not numbered, 
and the arrangement leaves something to be 
desired. The first two lectures are on water- 
closets and flushing apparatus, and are followed 
by others on lead coffins and lead bossing. The 
methods of fixing water-closets are then con- 
sidered, and after a number of lectures on baths, 
lavatories, sinks, dairies, household laundries, the 
physical properties of water, etc., the subject is 
1 in the final lecture entitled Positions 
for Soil- pipes. The author has evidently had a 
wide practical experience, and his book will be of 
great service to practical men. Architects 
will have fewer complaints to make in the future 
than in the past, if apprentices and journeymen 
will take Mr. Clarke’s lectures to heart. He not 
only draws attention to the defects commonly 
found in sanitary apparatus and in the pro 
connected therewith, but describes in detail 
better methods of doing such work, giving many 
valuable hints by the way. The illustrations— 
236 in number—add materially to the value of 
the work, but, unfortunately, we look in vain for 
illustrations of some of the best modern fittings. 
Thus, while the concealed standing overflow for 
baths is shown, the exposed overflow of the same 
type is neither illustrated nor described. In the 
lecture on Wash-hand Basins,” reference is 
made to standing combined waste-and-overflow 
pipes for baths and wash-handbasins, but the 
concealed type appears to be intended, and there 
are no illustrations of any basin overflows, except 
those of the old-fashioned kind with holes formed 
in the back of the basin and covered by a shell. 
It is a pity that tho lectures wero not brought 
up to dato before being issued in boo form. 


The Drainage of Town and Country Houses. A 
Practical Account of Modern Sanitary Ar- 
rangements and Fittings. By G. A. T. 
MIDDLETON, A. R. I. B. A., ete. London: B. T. 
Batsford, 94, High Holbora. 1903. 


Tunis little book of about 150 pages appears to 
have been written to take the place of a book on 
house drainage published by ths same 
author some years ago, and can be recommended 
as a useful text book for students. It contains 
ninety-three illustrations, including six folding 
plates. The elevation and section of the 
restaurant on Plate E. do not tally with the 
description on page l1 ; anti-siphonage pipes aro 
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nat shown from the basement water-closets, and 
the lavatory waste-pipe is not carried above the 
roof. The author writes clearly and to the 
point, but the following sentence on page 23 needs 
revision: For house drains the circular section 
of pipe is almost always used, though a more 
rapid flow is obtained by using an egg-shaped 
section, on account of the quicker curve of the 
invert, for, owing to their shape, the pipes act asa 
wedge, and in soft or uneven ground cause a 
break in the line.” Chapter XIII., entitled 
„Disposal Works on a Small Scale for Isolated 
Country Houses, etc., is too short and indefinite 
to be of much service. The author appears to 
have obtained his information from two firms 
who are certainly well-known as experts in 
sewage purification, but whose patented fittings 
are not the only apparatus suitable for country 
houses. There is no necessity whatever for a 
septic tank to be “ light-tight,” and the state- 
ment on page 106 to the effect that the efluent 
from a septic tank is“ infinitely more harmful to 
human life than before treatment” must be 
taken with a grain of salt; the author goes on to 
say that“ it should not be passed direct to land 
or stream in this condition under any circum- 
stances,” but on the previous page we are told 
that the overflow (i. e., effluent) from a cesspool 
(in which, of course, septic action takes place) 
may be taken into a sump, unless there be a 
stream handy, when it is taken direct to the 
stream ; when there are farms or large kitchen- 
gardens, however the contents of the 
cesspool are pumped out and distributed over 
the land at frequent intervals.” 


British Standard Sects Issued 5 — 
555 5 V ‘triangular frame attached to the stile near 


neertna Standards Committee—Beams. Lon- 
don: Crosby Lockwood and Son. 1903. 


WHEN the list of British Standard Sections 
was issued in February last, the announcement 
was made by the Engineering Standards 
Committee that further details would be given at 
a later date relative to areas of sections in 
square inches, weights per foot run, moments of 
inertia, and similar measurements. 

The pamphlet to which we now call attention 
contains the further particulars promised, so 
far as beams are concerned. It will be remem- 
bered that thirty standard sections have already 
been settled, and for each of these the committee 
have now given the sectional area, the centre 
of gravity, the moment of inertia, the radius 
of gyration, and the moment of resistance. 
The sizes, thicknesses, and weights per foot 
are also stated, and at the head of the present 
list there are two diagrams which make per- 
fectly clear the methods of measurement 
adopted. The pamphlet is conveniently 
arranged for reference, and should be of con- 
siderable use to all who are concerned in 
structural steel work. 


THE POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY 
FOR 1904. 


Tuts indispensable work, which has just been 
issued by Kelly’s Directories, Ltd. (182-184, 
High Holborn, W. C.), is the 105th annual 
issue. It has been corrected down to the 
latest date with the care and accuracy which 
have characterised previous issues of the 
Directory. Aldwych and Kingsway have been 
nserted in the “ Streets section, and also on the 
excellent linen- backed map which is issued 
with the work, and exclusive of advertisements, 
the Directory now contains 3,433 pages, which 
is an increase of 37 pages over the edition 
of 1903. In this connection the publishers 
make an interesting announcement as follows: 
„ The area of the Metropolis as given in the 
Post Office London Directory’ has remained 
practically unchanged for more than fifty 
vears, whilst for a long period the adjoining 
districts have been given in' Kelly’s Suburban 
Directory.“ The latter was at first issued 
only every fourth year, then in alternate years, 
and finally every year. But. as the publishers 
believe, this plan does not fully meet the wants 
of the public, and they have therefore decided 
to include in one volume the whole of the 
district lying within the boundaries of the 
County of London, thus adopting an official 
in the place of a mere arbitrary boundary. 
The arrangement of the ‘ Post Office London 
Directory’ will undergo no change of any 
kind; it will be published in identically the 
same form and at the same price as hitherto. 
The arrangement of the abridged Suburban 


working on pivots at the ends. 
fixed on the diagonal stile of the upper leaf 
of the door, and when this handle is pulled 


Division as regards the ‘Streets,’ Com- 
mercial,’ * Trades,’ and Private Residents’ 
sections will be the same as that of the Post 
Office London Directory.“ For the 
convenience of those subscribers who do not 
wish for a volume more bulky than that to 
which they have been hitherto accustomed, 
an edition printed on fine paper will be prepared. 
In this way it is hoped that the addition of 
about 1,400 pages will be made without appreci- 
ably increasing the size of the volume. The 
work will also be obtainable in two volumes at 
an extra cost of 3s. 6d. The alteration by 
which the ‘ Post Office London Directory’ 
will be offered with the County Suburbs in 
one single volume will be made next year 
(in the edition for 1905), but a few copies will 
be offered for sale on the publication of the 
next ‘Suburban Directory’ (in March, 1904).”’ 


— . — 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


WE have received from the Auto-Balance 
Door (Parent) Co. a copy of their cata- 
logue of auto-balance doors, windows, gates, cte. 
The construction of these fittings is decidedly 
ingenious, and, as it is approximately the 
same in all cases, a short description of one 
of the doors will suffice to give a general idea 
of the invention. The principal feature is the 
division of the door into two unequal parts 
along a line parallel to the diagonal but at 
a short distance from it. The apex of the 
lower of these is rigidly fixed to one end of 
the top rail, which is pivoted in the centre. 
The other is pivoted at the bottom, and has a 


the heel in the same plane as the door. The 
apex of this triangular frame and the free end 
of the top rail are united by two flat iron bars 
A handle is 


towards the jamb the leaf revolves sideways 
on its pivot until the edge of the diagonal 
stile is in a vertical position coinciding with 
the jamb of the opening. This movement 
depresses the apex of the triangular frame 
attached to the leaf, and communicates the 
motion (by means of the iron bars) to the free 
end of the top rail; as the top rail is pivoted 
at the centre, the depression of the free end 
causes the other end to rise, and thus swings 
the lower leaf of the door sideways, leaving 
the whole opening of the doorway clear. The 
leaves may turn into recesses formed in the 
partitions in which they are placed, or may 
be exposed to view. These doors have been 
used in Belgium for tramcars and railway 
wagons, as well as for offices and other rooms, 
and have recently been introduced into this 
country. It must be confessed that the diagonal 
lines necessitated by the method of construction 
detract from the appearance of the doors. 

Messrs. Hobbs, Hart, and Co. have sent us 
their new catalogue of locks and lock-furniture. 
It is a well-printed volume of about a hundred 
pages, bound in cloth, and fully illustrated. 
Among the locks we notice various forms of 
the patent Protector“ lever lock, which is 
specially designed to afford protection against 
picking and fraud. The “ Protector treble- 
action transmutation key locks” have keys 
with changeable steps, ranging in number up 
to fifteen; 5.040 transmutations can be made 
in a key with seven changeable steps, and 
more than a billion in one with fifteen. The 
lock is so arranged that by the mere art of 
locking it takes the form of the key used, to 
the exclusion of all other forms. Less expensive 
locks with levers up to five in number are also 
shown, including mortise, rim, and dead locks. 
Cupboard and till locks, Jock-furniture of 
metal and wood, finger-plates, padlocks, 
espagnolette bolts, panic bolts, door-handles, 
gash-fasteners, and other fittings are illustrated 
and priced. Architects in search of locks of 
special or ordinary type will find this catalogue 
very useful. 

From the Farnley Iron Co. (Farnley. Leeds) 
we have received an excellent catalogue of 
glazed bricks and sanitary ware made from 
the Farnley clay. The catalogue is clearly 
printed on good paper, and contains about fifty 
coloured plates, illustrating the articles manu- 
factured by the company, in addition to about 
a dozen pages of letterpress. The first section 
deals with glazed bricks and tiles, and contains 
examples of square, shaped, and moulded 
bricks in great variety, Picking’s patent hollow 


glazed partition bricks, Balaam’s patent glazed 
bricks for the floors and walls of swimming- 
baths, and Still's patent scum-troughs. The 
next section includes porcelain baths of various 
kinds, and is followed by others dealing with 
lavatories, slop-sinks and hoppers, kitchen 
and butlers’ sinks, wash-tubs, mangers, cattle 
and pig troughs, &c. Seven plates are occupied 
by illustrations of stall urinals and floor channels ; 
water-closets and latrines are shown on four 
plates, and these are followed by four plates 
containing illustrations of glazed channels for 
manholes, post-mortem tables, and laboratory 
tables and sinks. For the prices of the goods 
the reader is referred to a separate price-list, 
a copy of which has not been sent to us. 
Undoubtedly there are certain advantages in 
a separate price-list, but there are also obvious 
disadvantages. An architect often wishes to 
know the prices of goods before specifying 
them. and if these are not given in one catalogue 
he will turn to another catalogue where prices 
are given, and select from this in preference 
to the other. A separate price-list—even if 
the architect has received a copy—may be 
lost or mislaid, and manufacturers who issue 
such separate lists would, we think, find it to 
their advantage to provide a pocket in the 
catalogue for their reception, or. some other 
simple method of securing them. 

From the Willesden Paper and Canvas Works 
we have received a small but interesting cata- 
logue, containing descriptions and prices of 
their waterproof paper and canvas, and illustra- 
tions showing the uses to which they can be 
put. Among these uses may be mentioned 
the covering of walls and roofs of light timber 
buildings, the covering of rafters or roof- 
boarding under slates and tiles, the insulation 
of cold storage chambers, tents, awnings, 
portable baths, canoes, and van-sheets. Direc- 
tions are given for fixing the materials, and 
prices of the materials per lineal yard are 
printed on the last page. 

Messrs. J. Sagar and Co., Halifax, send us 
some special circulars of wood-working 
machinery. ‘The first item described is a quicke 
feed machine of large size for planing floor, 
ceiling, and other ‘hoards and planks. The 
second is a heavy moulding and floor board 
planing machine, designed for dealing with 
floor and other boards and for working all kinds 
of mouldings at a high rate of speed. The other 
appliances illustrated and described are different 
varieties of four-cutter and five-cutter planing 
and moulding machines for hard or soft woods. 
All the machinery mentioned appears to be of 
the most solid construction, and to be equipped 
with all necessary auxiliaries and attachments 
to provide for satisfactory working and the 
convenience of users. 

Messrs. Waygood and Co. send us a pamphlet 
relative to various features of their electric lifts, 
the operating mechanism of which is of entirely 
British manufacture and fitted with brakes 
coming into action automatically when the 
current is shut off from any cause. Some con- 
troversy has arisen as to the comparative merits 
of drum and V sheaves in connexion with the 
driving of electric lifts, and it may be noted that 
Messrs. Waygood and Co. very properly favour 
the adoption of drum driving for all passenger 
lifts, using V drives for goods lifts only. One 
objection against drum winding is the possibility 
of the cables becoming slack under certain con 
tingencies. This, however, is provided against 
by the adoption of a special automatic switch 
coming into action and stopping both the motor 
and the cage if a cable should become slack. 
Although the point is not emphasised in the 
present pamphlet, it may be well to mention the 
fact that all the lifts of this firm are fitted with 
safety gear. 


— . — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 7 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
At a meeting of the Council of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association, held on the Ist inst., 
it was resolved that a protest be entered against 
the increasing amount of architectural work 
carried out by the City Surveyor, believing that 
it is not in the interest of the ratepayers nor 
conducive to the best architectural result, when 
important building work is carried out without 
the designs and superintendence of a qualified 
architect, nor fair to the architectural profession, 
which is well represented in Birmingham, to be 
repeatedly ignored when public buildings are 
contemplated by the City Council, 
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Correspondence. 


THE ABBEY OF ST. VICTOR, PARIS. 


Str,—The late Mr. H. W. Brewer’s conjectural 
restoration, which appeared in your last issue, 
represents the famous abbey of St. Victor, which 
was founded shortly after 1108 by Louis le Gros, 
and is said to have been the cradle of a lon 
list of theologians, philosophers, poets, aad 
commentators whose writings are still preserved 
in the archives of Paris; amongst others, 
Maurice de Sully, Bishop of Paris (1160-96), to 
whom we owe the church of Notre Dame; 
Hughes, Adam de St. Victor, Pierre le Mangeur, 
and others. It possessed also treasures of 

eat value and a library, which is said to have 

n the most important in the kingdom. 
Portions of the churęh, including the nave and 
choir, were rebuilt in the first third of the 
sixteenth century, as also the dormitory, 
refectory, and infirmary, but the great town, the 
crypt, and portions of the Chapter House 
remained the same as when built by Gilduin, 
the first abbot. At what period the abbey was 
destroyed is not known, but on its site was 
built in 1813-19 the existing Halle-aux-Vins, or, 
at least, the south-west blocks of the same, and 
Mr. Brewer would seem to have suggested in the 
foreground on the left the original buildings, 
which constituted the docks at Paris, and where 
the wine had to be sent for the payment of the 
octros or duty. The south-west wall of the 
enclosure was flanked by the Rue de St. Victor, 
the continuation of which now forms the south- 
west wall of the Jardin des Plantes. 

North-west of the abbey were the towers and 
curtains of the fortified walls built by Phili 
Augustus and commenced in 1208 on the sout 
side of the Seine by the Tour de Nesle” 
opposite the old Louvre. These walls enclosed 
the hill on the south side of the Seine, on which 
the Abbey of St. Geneviève was founded by 
Clovis, and, after passing round the abbey, re- 
turned at right angles to the river. About 
100 yards to the east of the angle tower was a 
bridge, the Pont de la Tournelle, of ancient 
foundation and several times rebuilt, which 
crossed over to the centre of the Island of St. 
Louis. It is possible that the nearest and the 
corner tower may have been known as the 
Tour de la Tournelle owing to its proximity to 
the bridge just mentioned: At all events, it 
would seem to have given Mr. Brewer a name for 
the picturesque group of towers which is shown 
on the right of his drawing, but there is no record 
of any priory in Paris of the name given. 

Scarcely anything remains of the Abbey of 
St. Victor. It is said there are some Gothic 
windows which may have belonged to the 
Grange now built up in one of the houses on the 
south-west side of the Halle-aux-Vins. Of the 
Rue St. Victor only a small portion retains the 
name starting from the new Boulevard St. 
Germain. Close by Notre Dame des Champs, 
and running as far as the Rue des Fossés t. 
Bernard (originally the Rue des Fossés St. 
Victor), there stood the Port St. Victor in 
Philip Augustus’ wall, and portions of the wall 
still exist in the rear of the houses close by. 

R. PHENE SPIERS. 

„ Our own first impression on studying Mr. 
Brewer's drawing was that he had intended the 
turreted line of building on the right for part of 
the wall of Philip Augustus, which we knew 
started from the river bank about this point ; 
but it did not seem quite sufficiently of the 
character of a fortification to justify its certain 
attribution, in the absence of Mr. Brewer's own 
explanation of the drawing. The block of build. 
ing on the extreme right occupies almost exactly 
the place assigned in Mr. Belloc's plan of late 
mediwval Paris to the Palais des Tournelles,” 
which we took, therefore, to be the successor to 
the Priory des Tournelles mentioned in Mr. 
Brewer's title. We are much indebted to Mr. 
Spiers for the information which his exceptional 
knowledge of Paris has enabled him to give.— Ep. 


— . — 
AT THE DUCAL PALACE. 
VENICE. 


Sin,. —It may not be generally understood 
even by those who know their Venice—from 
personal visits or from their “ Ruskin ’’—that 
opportunities now exist for examining in detail 
not only the great picture of Tintoretto which 
covered the Wall of the Paradise,” as Ruskin 
calls it—at the east end of the great Council 
Chamber—but also the wall itself which this 
picture was painted to cover after the great 
fire of 1574, and so to note the actual and 
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original Paradise painted thereon by 
Guariento as soon as the building was finished 
in 1362-5 (according to The Stones of Venice, 
Chapter V., The Ducal Palace.“). 

Of course the sight of the remains of this 
original decoration was not possible to the 
author, and the tradition was that it had 
“ withered before the flames — but still there 
are portions of real figure work existing, and 
indications of pattern work—quite worthy of 
complete investigation. If an educated artist 
would devote a little time to the study on the spot 
(and what more delightful task could be given 
such a one :), I have no doubt the whole 
scheme of this original Paradise by Guariento 
could be made out. Will no one take the hint ? 
As to the Tintoretto, which we have all only 
seen hitherto—the immensity of it as a picture 
is peculiarly observable now it is transferred 
to new canvas, and stands supported by frame- 
work in the centre of this grand room, with 
the light from the windows of the sca front 
full upon it. 

What is going to be done I do not know; 
but there it is at present, available for close 
study, and, with the liberality of the present 
régime, is free to be gazed upon by all Venice 
on Sundays, and for a small fee on other 
days. C. F. HAYWARD. 


— . — 
ACTON PUBLIC OFFICES AND TOWN 
HALL COMPETITION. 

Sig, — Having scen the drawings submitted 
in this competition, I am glad to see that your 
opinion of the assessor’s award, that he has not 
selected the most suitable design, entirely agrees 
with the conclusion I came to after a careful 
examination of the designs. It is remarkable 
that in a great number of recent competitions 
the assessor has selected a design which com- 
petitors and non-competitors have agreed was 
not the best one. It is also remarkable to 
find that the assessor has, in nearly all cases, 
given undue preference to the plan. 

This preference for ths plan seems to have 
been so pronounced of late that it is surprising 
that elevations are asked for. 

Surely it is time that architects or the public 
rotest and ask that those who live outside the 
uildings should be considered as well as those 

within. An architect who has made a fine 
elevation and a plan not far below the best can 
easily make slight modifications to his scheme 
when he meets the committee and finds out 
what they want, and the result will be a fine 
building ; whereas the man who has won tho 
competition solely for his plan, and with an 
elevation which the assessor does not appear 
to have looked at, will never make a good 
elevation however much his committee may 
desire it. 

This is a thing they manage better in France. 
Paris would not allow its streets to be defaced by 
buildings exhibiting an utter absence of study, 
proportion, and refinement, merely because the 
plan was a good one. 

Francis W. BEDFORD. 


Sin, —Whilst thanking you for your kind 
remarks about my design for the above, 1 
should be glad if you will kindly allow me a 
little space in your next issue to explain that 
my scheme cannot claim the remarkable point 
you name with regard to the position of the 
Councillors’ cloak rooms, ete., which are not 
reached through the Council chamber, but en 
route to the approach thereto in common to it 
in the committee rooms. The lavatories you 
mention were designed to serve another and 
obvious purpose. 

With regard to the provision of corridors, 
etc., to the Town Hall, these ma ample, 
but were rot intended so much for architec 
tural effect as for distributing the audience in 
sections in case of panic. I think this point 
needs no further argument after the recen! 
terrible object-lesson at Chicago. 

C. E. MALLOws. 
— — — — 
LIABILITY OF EMPLOYERS. 

Sir,—In your article on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Zhe Builder of January 2, you point 
out that the decisions in the case of “anthrax” 
contracted during the victim's legitimate em- 

loyment, may have far-reaching results, and 

e made to include such illness as flead- 
poomi This, so far as it affects the 

uilding trade, would include only painters. 
I should like to point out at once, therefore, 
that the iiability of painters to forms of lead- 
poisoning is a matter entirely within their own 
control. It is a question of personal cleanli- 
ness; and the properly trained painter, who 
invariably washes his hands before taking food, 


does not suffer from lead-poisoning. It is the 
careless or slovenly man who neglects_ this 
well-known precaution who so suffers. Load- 
poisoning is, for painters, a preventible 
trouble, and, therefore, in no sense an 
“accident.” 

There ere, doubtless. here and there, consti- 
tutions exceptionally sensitive to the action of 
lead; but such cases must so soon be obvioua 
to tho individuals concerned that they would 
hardly follow the calling. 

J. D. CRACE. 


— ä Üw¾—‚¾2 — 
EASTER HOLIDAYS AND THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 


Sim, —Are the Easter holi:lays a nuisance to 
the building trades? That is a question whicn 
I should very much like to see taken up by 
your readers. For some years past I have heen 
of opinion that the great majority of employers 
and employees in the building trades would 
gladly see the end of the Easter holidays, as 
ar as their trade is concerned. 

It is a very different matter with clerks. 
shopkeepers, factory hands, etc., in fact, all 
whose employment 1s constant, to have certain 
specified days for holiday-making. But is there 
anything to prevent the busiest man in the 
trade from taking a holiday almost whan he 
likes? Even in the summer there are slack 
periods during which almost any man can be 
spared by his employer, if he wants a holiday. 
Then there is the bean-feast.“ To quite 
three-fourths of the men there are already too 
many unavoidable cessations from work. Ar 
Easter the builders and decorators are just 
getting into full swing, when along comes this 
holiday. Nobody seems to know till a day or 
two before Good Friday how long the works or 
the job will be closed. Sometimes some of tho 
men are allowed to work, and not others, even 
on the same job. As regards the men, I am 
positive they do not knock off on Good Friday 
on account of the religious ꝶssociations of thes 
day. We all know full well that not half the 
men have the means, if the will, to go holiday 
making at this period. The weather, too, is 
always treachercus. 

All things considered, I cannot see the good 
of Easter holidays in the building trades. A 
good way to ascertain the feeling in the trades 
would be for about a dozen large firms to take 
a plebiscite of their men on the question, say, 
on the first of March. 

ARTHUR A. GEE. 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR STOCKPORT 
TOWN HALL. 


E give this week illustrations of the 
design for the Sate itt Town Hall 
by Messrs. Willoughby and Lang- 
ham, of Manchester, to which the 
second premium was awarded in the 

recent competition. 

The following extracts from the architects’ 
report sent in with the drawings will explain 
their intentions in the design :— 

Council Chamber.—The keynote of the design 
is the council chamber (semi-circular on plan), 
which has been placed exactly in the centre of 
the site in order to be equally accessible from 
every point, and be free from street noises. It 
is situate at the head of the principal staircaso 
and approached both left and right by spacious 
lobbies. The committee-rooms are in front, en 
suite with the Mayor’s parlour, and the town 
clerk in close proximity. The council chamber 
is amply lighted by lunettes in the curved ceiling, 
together with a range of clearstory windows 
above the chairman's seat. 

A gallery to seat ninety persons is provided to 
the council chamber for the public to hear the 
debates, having a separate access and staircase. 
A minstrels’ balcony also is shown to the No. 1 
committee-room, approached from the second 
floor corridor; this would be found very con- 
venient when the committee-rooms are being 
used en suite for mayoral banquets, etc. Suit- 
able servery and kitchen over (fitted with cooking 
range, food lifts, etc.) are also planned in con- 
junction with the suite of committee-rooms for 
use on similar occasions, due provision having 
been made for the exclusion of fumes, etc., whilst 
in use, either to rooms or corridors, by the pro- 
vision of double door s. 
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Stockport Town Hall: Second Premiated Design. 


Ample and diffused light is obtained to every 
room, corridor, passage, etc., throughout the 
structure, including the basement floor. We 
believe as an absolute certainty there will not be 
a dark corner in the building, and this without 
the necessity of using borrowed ” light. 

The position assigned to the several conveni- 
ences, lavatories, etc., for the various departments 
throughout have been carefully decided upon. 
In both courtyards isolated blocks are shown, 
connected with each floor and away from the 
principal facades, thus obviating the objection 


Detail Elevation. 


arising from unsightly pipes, cowls, etc., and 
approached through an ante for additional 
privacy and sweetness. A separate block of 
lavatories, ete., ure also provided in the base- 
ment (furthest away from the business part of 
the structure) for the exclusive use of lady 
typists, etc., entered by a private corridor— 
in our opinion a very desirable provision. 

Suitable provision for a eleaner's store-room to 
every floor throughout both the public hall as 
well as the municipal offices has not been over- 
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The Public Hall.—As this is to be used for 
purposes other than municipal, access is required 
to it at such times as the offices may be closed 
as well as when the offices are open, and without 
causing obstruction to the municipal work. 
Separate entrances from the street were therefore 
essential, although it is also accessible on the 
ground floor (and, if desired. on the first floor alao) 
from the council suite for civic purposes, ete. To 
provide independent access sad egress both back 
and front to this hall from the street. without 
separation from the municipal offices was, in our 
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opinion, a necessity. This we have accomplished 
by placing same at the easterly side of the site, 
being the least important for position and aspect, 
and yet where these objects can be attained in the 
best and simplest manner. It should be noted 
also that the ground level of the public hall in our 
scheme is the same as the upper ground floor of 
the municipal offices. 

The hall is lighted by windows from both sides. 
The ceiling is segmental in form, and the roof 
principals are of steel construction without thrust 
on either side wall. The most careful considera- 
tion has been given to ensure that the acoustic 
properties of both the public hall and council 
chamber shall be good, many of our public 
edifices being spoiled by roverberation, which 
renders thom even when filled with people, 
defective for speaking or musical purposes. The 
main ceiling is slightly varied in level—not one 
unbroken surface—with sufficient number of 
distinct breaks, so that any sound waves 
which might impinge on the ceiling would be 
scattered and dispersed rather than reflected to 
the audience. Columns and deep recesses have 
been avoided on the side walls, which never aid 
sound, but a simple surface treatment has been 
suggested in lieu of same. The science of 
acoustics having reached a more practical stage, 
the architect of to-day must consider, besides 
plan and proportion, the resonant as well as the 
absorbent qualities of the materials used, as well 
as their mode of finish, to obtain successful 
results. This we have endeavoured to do. 

The public hall is planned so that if desired it 
can be built at a future date to the municipal 
offices without entailing any structural altera- 
tions. It will be observed that in planning the 
public hall and council chamber we have carcfully 
avoided columns, either for construction or orna- 
ment, in order that an uninterrupted view may be 
secured to every occupant. The gangway at the 
back of the council chamber is also worth noting. 
By this arrangement the amount of traffic across 
the floor will be greatly reduced, each member 
being enabled to reach his particular seat without 
distracting the others. Every door also would 
have a check spring fixed in the floor to prevent 
slamming, and glazed with embossed glass, with 
a small portion left clear to enable a member to 
see through from tho corridor without opening 
same. 

Although the site is somewhat irregular in 
shape (apart from the discrepancy in levels), yet 
the whole of the offices and rooms have been made 
rectangular in our scheme, the spare spaces being 
utilised for lighting purposes, knowing the bad 
effect of crooked roofs, etc., on the facades, apart 
from the undesirable corners and angles that 
necessarily arise in the plans. 

Architectural Character.—After careful reflec- 
tion, we decided that a structure in the eighteenth 
century English Renaissance of stern simplicity 
(and conforming to your instructions) would be 
the most appropriate. So far as wo know, our 
design is as original as any may be in the twentieth 
century ; certainly no existing building has been 
consciously copied, either in whole or part, 
excepting, of course, in matter of detail. Our 
ideal has been to obtain the dignity essential for 
the municipal buildings of an important town, 
combined with the utmost convenience of internal 
arrangement together with the maximum amount 
of light. The architecture throughout has been 
kept subordinate to the practical requirements, 
and in no single case throughout the design has 
the convenience of plan been sacrificed in order to 
improve the elevations. 

Our first consideration has been to produce a 
design of a monumental yet simple character, and 
one that will harmonise with the adjoining 
buildings, also to avoid a great portico ’’ (two 
stories in height), which, apart from the grave 
objection as to interference with the light to many 
important rooms, would enter into competition 
with the present erections in the immediate 
vicinity. We have also refrained from costly 
balustrading to any appreciable extent, relying 
upon the skyline being broken by one central 
and two angle domes of modest proportions, 
Sculpture has been very sparingly introduced 
(see 4 in. detail): the curved pediments over 
ground floor windows to front elevation would 
lend themselves to the introduction of heraldic 
quarterings of appropriate character. 

We desire to direct attention to the suite of 
committee-rooms, which on occasion can be con- 
verted into a large banqueting hall. The great 
arched window, being, in fact, the centre of the 
composition, besides expressing the internal 
treatment, provides access also to a balcony of 
ample dimensions over the portico for civic 
announcements, etc., as well as giving increased 
height and dignity and extra ventilation to the 
suite of rooms. 

Heating and Ventilation.—It is proposed to heat 
and ventilate the public hall and council chamber 
on the lines of the Plenum system ; fresh air would 
be passed through a chamber fitted with dry 
and wet screens, for sieving and washing the air 
before passing through the heating chamber. A 
powerful fan would force hot air in winter and 
cold air in summer through ducts having outlets 
in suitable positions in both rooms to secure a 
uniform distribution. 


For extracting the vitiated , 


air a brick shaft to be provided, up the centre of 
which would be fixed the cast-iron smoke pi 
from boilers, thus securing in winter a powertul 
exhaust at a minimum cost. Electric fans also 
to be utilised in suitable itions, having a 
collecting chamber connec by exhaust ducts 
from openings at or near the ceilings, as shall be 
arranged. The remaining rooms throughout 
the building would be heated by low pressure 
hot water or steam radiators, admitting warm 
fresh air under control, extraction flues being pro- 
vided at various points to ensure a complete 
circulation of air, together with the open 
„ already shown. 
rainage.— All drains to be constructed of beat 

stoneware pipes, jointed in cement, well venti- 
lated, and kept steak of the building. All rain- 
water pipes to be disconnected from soil pipes, 
and all kept outside the building, the latter to be 
carried up their full diameter to their highest 
point. All lavatories and sinks to discharge in 
the open, and to be disconnected from the 
drainage. The w.c.’s in main building to be 
either Doulton’s, Shanks’, or Twyfords’, with 
after-flush. The lavatories to be fitted with Sir 
William Thompson’s taps, having fireclay tops 
and skirtings. Inspection caps to be provided 
to the traps of all fittings. 

In the arrangement of the drainage, as briefly 
described, we would ask you to accept our descrip- 
tion as enumerating principles only, and not as a 
perfected scheme, to be more fully considered and 
detailed in co-operation with your borough sur- 
veyor, should our design meet with your approval. 

Brief Specification of Matertals.—The walls to 
be carried up in brick. The principal elevation 
to Wellington-road to be faced throughout with 
stone (Portland preferred), and the remaining 
elevations and the two internal courtyards to 
have stono dressings, with red stock brick 
(Accrington or Ruabon) for facing generally, as 
indicated on the drawings. The floors to be of 
fire-resisting construction. The roofs to be 
covered with Westmorland green slate, finishing 
at the apex with a lead roll. The domes to he 
roofed with lead. the figure of Justice,“ shown 
at the apex of the central dome, to be in bronze. 
The offices to havo pitch pine wood block flooring 
cut and laid on the quarter. The council suite 
to have hard floors. We would recommend tho 
council chamber floor to be laid with Cork lino- 
leum for quietness. The vestibules, entrance 
hall, corridors, public spaces, lavatories, ete., to 
have marble mosaic floors of simple design. The 
principal staircase to be in Hopton Wood atone 
and the others in York atone. The joinery 
generally to be selected Kauri pine stained and 
polished, the council and committce-rooms to be 
in hard wood, either oak or mahogany. 


The architects’ estimated cost for the building 
is 60, 41 N. 


HALLYARDS, PEEBLES. 


THE old portion of the house of Hallyards 
was in a dilapidated condition, and had to be 
entirely demolished. 

This old portion had been reroofed and 
generally tampered with, and an ugly early 
Victorian addition had been made to the south- 
eastend. At the same time the fine old straight 
avenue leading from the high road had been 
abandoned and a new curved approach formed. 

The drawing shows the design that was 
made for an entirely new house on the site of 
the old. The intention was to reopen the 
old avenue, and to take an old stone figure of the 
Black Dwarf that was lying about the grounds 
and use it as the centre of the small court to the 
south, past which a stream runs. 

On the score of expense, however, and for 
other reasons, the design had to be modified 
to the modern addition to the house left standing. 

The Black Dwarf’s cottage,” with its 
curious doorway some 3 ft. 6 in. high, is a few 
hundred yards from the house, and in one cf 
the rooms of the old house of Hallyards Sir 
Walter Scott wrote the novel which took its 
title from the Dwarf. 

Mr. R. S. Lorimer, A. R. S. A., is the architect. 


ST. ANDREWS, HELSINGFORS. 


Tuts house was recently completed, the 
work being carried out by local contractors 
from the architect's detail drawings. 

All the sanitary and other fittings werc 
sent from Scotland, the steam heating installa- 
tion being carried out by Messrs. Mackenzie and 
Moncur, of Edinburgh, who sent their own 
men to Helsingfors to fit up the work. 

Mr. R. S. Lorimer, A. R. S. A., is the architect. 


SKETCH FOR A COTTAGE, BECCLES. 


THESE were preliminary sketches for a cottage 
for a lady, which has since been erected on 
somewhat different lines. The materials pro- 
posed were red bricks and tiles and rough cast. 
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ARCH ES.—II. 


ARL in the eighteenth century the 
department known as the Ponts 
et Chaussées’ was established in 
France, and the more scientific 
design of arched structures began to be deve- 
loped. One of the most distinguished of the 
many able engineers connected with that 
body was Perronet, who designed and superin- 
tended the erection of several admirable bridges. 
The improvements introduced by the engineers 
of the Ponts et Chaussées more particularly 
related to the proportions for the rise of the 
arch and for the thickness of the piers. Con- 
sideration was also given to the form of the 
soffit, with the object of producing a pleasing 
effect and providing a maximum waterway. 

In previous times the general rule was to 
make the rise very great in proportion to the 
span, but in reducing the proportionate rise 
Perronet and his colleagues went a little too far. 
For instance, in the bridge of Nemours the 
rise was no more than one-fourteenth of the 
span, being only 3 ft. 9 in. in a span of 53 ft. 
9 in. 

During the same period very little was done 
in England towards the development of the 
arch as applied to bridge building. Old West- 
minster Bridge was commenced in 1738. but 
the designer, Charles Labelye, was a Swiss 
engineer. The bridge lasted only 100 years 
after its completion in 1750, owing to the 
insecurity of the foundations, which simply 
rested on the gravel bed of the river. Old 
Blackfriars Bridge, designed by Robert Mylne, 
was built in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and it also had to be replaced after 
100 years’ service owing to the insecure con- 
dition of the foundations. 

It is a curious thing that some of the most 
notable arches built in this country during 
the eighteenth century were designed and 
erected by men who, although having no 
scientific training, were yet able to realise 
to a very considerable extent the true principles 
involved. 

Thus, we find that tho Pont-v-tu-Pridd 
across the Taff at Newbridge was built in 1750 
by a country mason named Edwards. A 
sketch elevation of this bridge is shown in 
Fig. 9. The arch has aclear span of 140 ft., 
with a rise of 35 ft., and the width of the soffit 
is 15 ft. 10 in. at the springing, diminishing 
to 14 ft. 5 in. at the crown. The arch stones 
are 2 ft. 6 in. deep, and the rest of the ring 
is of rubble masonry. A previously-erectc d 
bridge on the same site had failed owing to 
the excessive weight of the haunches having 
forced up the crown of the arch. Hence, in 
designing the new structure, Edwards pierced 
the spandrils near the abutments of the arch 
so as to prevent the likelihood of any similar 
mishap. 

Thomas Telford. also beginning life as a 
simple mason, built quite a number of stone 
arches, but none of any great size or special 
importance. 

It is stated by Smiles that an attempt was 
made to construct a cast-iron bridge at Lyons 
in the vear 1755. One of the arches was actually 
erected in the builder's yard, but nothing 
further came of the proiect. The first cast- 
iron bridge actually built was desiened bv 
Mr. Abraham Darby, the owner of the Coal- 
brookdale Ironworks. Fig. 10 is an outline 
of this bridee, which was erected in 1777. 
The arch is of 100 ft. 6 in. clear span, and consists 
of two 70 ft. cast-iron riba, connected at the 
crown, and with a rise of 45 ft. The floor 
of the bridge is formed of cast-iron plates. 1 in. 
thick. A town has grown up around the 
bridge. and has appropriately taken the name 
of Ironbridge. 

Although the Coalbrookdale Bridge was 
perfectly successful from the day of its com- 
pletion, no further venture was made for 
several vears in the direction of replacing 
stone hv iron in arch construction. 

In 1787, Tom Paine, the well-known author, 
offered to bild a cast-iron bridge with one 
arch of 400 ft. span in America; and in 1788 
he took ont n patent for the construction of 
cast-iron bridges. Although Paine did not 
secure any commissions as a bridge engineer, 
his propaganda were useful in attracting atten- 
tion to the advantages to be derived from the 
emvloyment of iron in arch construction. 

The next practical step in advance was 
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evidenced by the erection of the Wearmouth 
Bridge at Sunderland, designed by Mr. Rowland 
Burdon, M.P., who also provided the funds 
necessary for the realisation of his scheme. 
The bridge, as originally built in 1796, com- 
prised an arch of open cast-iron panels, acting 
as voussoirs; the clear span was 236 ft., with 
a rise of 34 ft., and the springings were 95 ft. 
above the bed of the river, giving a clear head- 
way of 100 ft. above low-water level at the 
crown of the arch. About 214 tons of cast- 
iron and 46 tons of wrought-iron were used 
in the structure. 

Here we have one more example of a remark- 
ably bold project devised and carried to a success- 
ful issue by an entirely self-educated engineer. 
Considering the limited amount of information 
available at that time with regard to cast-iron 
as a material of arch construction, it is not 
too much to say that the work of Mr. Burdon— 
and, let us add, of Mr. Darby—deserved even 
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Telford’s scheme came to naught, but he went 
on in other directions, and in his bridge at 
Craigellachie, built in 1812, over the Spey 
(Fig. 11), he marked another important step 
in the progress of cast-iron arches. This 
bridge has a span of 150 ft., with a rise of 20 ft., 
and the design approached far nearer to modern 
ideals than aavihing previously attempted. 

The opening years of the nineteenth century 
were characterised by undoubted improve- 
ments in the construction of stone arches. 
John Rennie was the first engineer in the world 
to recognise the fact that the depth of the 
voussoirs ought to be proportioned to the 
pressures coming upon them. In Roman 
arches the rings were of uniform depth, and in 
the cighteenth century the voussoirs were often 
made deeper at the crown than at the springing. 
Rennie increased the depth of the voussoirs 
froin the crown to the springing, and thus gave 
to the world a further insight into the correct 


greater commendation than that of the early | principles underlying arch construction. 


builders of masonry arches, who had at disposal 
the data accumulated during many centuries 
by their predecessors. 

Wearmouth Bridge was repaired and widened 
at a later date, but after the lapse of more 
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Foremost among the bridges in which this 
improvement was exemplified were Waterloo 
Bridge, commenced by John Rennie in 1811, 
and new London Bridge, erected between 1824 
and 1831, under the superintendence of Sir John 


than a century it still serves as the chief means Rennie, son of John Rennie the first. 
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Reverting to the metal arch, we find that 
even Rennie possessed only an imperfect notion 
of the theoretical principles involved in this 
form of construction. Southwark Bridge, com- 
pleted in 1819, was one of his most important 


works, with two spans of 210 ft. and one of 


240 ft., but the design is distinctly suggestive of 
stone masonry. Each arch consists of eight cast- 
iron ribs divided into segments corresponding 
to the voussoirs of a stone arch, and the bridge 
has been justly characterised as a heavy and 
wasteful imitation of stone arch construction. 

Numerous cast-iron arches were subsequently 
built, both in this country and abroad, and even 
as late as 1871 a bridge of this kind was built at 
Nottingham with a span of 100 ft., but the 
development of the suspension bridge about 
1820, and of the girder bridge at a later date, 
had the effect of diverting attention for a time 
from arched bridge construction. 

The first wrought-iron arched bridge was 
erected at St. Denis in the year 1808; but the 
employment of wrought-iron in structures of this 
kind did not become common until after the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when also 
much greater knowledge of scientific construc- 
tion and the strength of materials began to be 
displayed. 
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Fig, 13. 


Fig. 12. 
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of communication between the northern and 
southern parts of an important town. 


much clearer than that attributable to the 
Romans. 
not imply any great increase of knowledge. 
The Wearmouth Bridge was practically an 
imitation in iron of the familiar stone arch. 
True, the superior strength of the material 
permitted the designer to concentrate it into 
ribs instead of making a solid arch ring. But 
this feature was not new, for it had been 
exemplified in masonry at a much earlier date, 
when stone ribs were used, being filled in with 
rough concrete or rubble. 

Still, the engineering world was moving 
forward, for we find that in 1801 Telford 
seriously made the bold proposal to throw across 
the Thames a single cast-iron arch with a span 
of 600 ft. and a rise of 65 ft. A Parliamentary 
Committee, appointed to inquire into the feasibi- 
lity of this daring scheme, was chiefly remarkable 
for the lack of theoretical knowledge displayed 
by mathematicians and engineers alike. The 
practical engineer, with a natural aptitude for 
structural mechanics, and educated in the 
school of daily practice and experience, was 
still looked upon as the man from whom the 
soundest opinion could be obtained, 


| one of the finest arched structures in existence, 
Even at the close of the cighteenth century, although in boldness it is surpassed by bridges 
there is reason for the assertion that the percep- constructed centuries ago. 
tion of the properties of the arch was not very | a span of 152 ft. with a rise of 29 ft. 6 in., 


London Bridge still deserves to be cited as 


The centre arch has | 


dimensions which fall far below those of the 


Even the introduction of iron did | Trezzo arch, erected in the fourteenth century. | 
But in London Bridge we have a splendid 


example of the masonry arch, appealing with 
equal force to architects and engineers alike. 
As may be seen from the drawing reproduced | 
in Fig. 12, the arches are proportioned so beau- 
tifully that the excellence of the design must be 
apparent even to the most casual observer. 

n another respect London Bridge affords 
evidence of substantial improvement, for the 
foundations of the piers and abutments were 
laid at a depth of nearly 30 ft. below low water 
level, thus involving difficulties that were 
seldom faced by ancient and mediwval bridge 
builders. 

The Grosvenor Bridge over the Dee at 
Chester, built in 1827-1832, represents the 
maximum span of any stone arch in this country, 
this bridge having a single span of 200 ft. and a 
rise of 42 ft. 

The Cabin John Bridge, in America, has the 
greatest span of any existing masonry arch, the 
span being 220 ft. with a rise of 57 ft. It carries 
a 9 ft. diameter conduit and a 20 ft. roadway at 
a height of 101 ft. above the ravine traversed. 


In 1866 a notable wrought-iron bridge was 


| built across the Rhine at Coblentz, by MM. 


Harwich and Sternberg, this structure having 
three arches of 315 ft. span, with a rise of 
about 31 ft. 

A few years later the St. Louis and Illinois 
Bridge was commenced across the Mississippi, 
from the design of Captain Eads, M. Inst. C. E. 
Although generally classed as a wrought-iron 
bridge, large quantities of steel were used in the 
spans, which are formed with ribbed arches, 
consisting chiefly of steel castings. The centre 
span is 520 ft. and the two outer spans are each 
502 ft. clear; the rise of the centre arch is 
47 ft. 6 in. and that of the side arches 46 ft. each. 
At the time of its completion, in 1874, the St. 
Louis Bridge was the largest arched span in the 
world. 

All the masonry arches to which we have 
referred were built in such manner that they 
were practically block-work structures, com- 
1 of rigid voussoirs, and the metal arches 
lit herto mentioned were solidly connected both 
at the crown and the abutments. 

The first employment of hinges in wrought- 
iron bridges was exemplified in 1858, in a 
railway bridge over the St. Denis Canal, in 
France. 

Since 1870 the employment of hin has 
become general in metal arches, and, in a 
modified form, in stone and concrete arches, 
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This method of construction is extremely 
convenient, as, when hinges are introduced 
at the crown and the springings, the calculation 
of stresses is much simplified. 

In Germany many three-hinged stone and 
concrete arches have been built, up to 277 ft. 
span, the hinges being formed by sheets of lead 
about J in. thick, and extending over the middle 
third of the depth of the voussoir joints. The 
remaining thirds of the joints are left open, and, 
as the lead is plastic, this mode of construction 
forms what is equivalent to an articulation. 

Within recent years numerous steel arches of 
great span have been erected in various parts of 
the world, one reason for the adoption of the 
arch being the pleasing effect obtained, and 
another the avoidance of false-works during 
erection. Most of these structures have been 
of the two-hinged and the three-hinged type. 

In 1877 the Luiz I. Bridge, over the Douro at 
Oporto, was completed with the remarkable 
span of 566 ft. and a rise of 146 ft. This fine 
arch was built from the designs of M. Seyrig, 
and is of the two-hinged type. 

The Garabit Viaduct, in France, built in 
1884 by the same engineer, is another good 
example of the two-hinged steel arch, having a 
span of 541 ft. and a rise of 186 ft. The viaduct, 
which is shown in Fig. 13, consists of a crescent- 
shaped arch formed by two latticed ribs, and 
carries a railway at the height of 406 ft. above 
the level of the water below. 

The Washington Bridge, over the Harlem 
River, New York, erected in 1888 from the 
designs of Mr. Hutton, also exemplifies two- 
hinged construction. It has a total length of 
2375 ft., and comprises two principal steel 
arches of 510 ft. span, springing from granite 
piers, with a rise of 91.7 ft. The ribs of each 
arch rest on steel pins carried on cast-steel 
bearings, the ribs being formed of steel plate 
and having a nearly uniform depth of 13 ft. 

The highway bridge across the Rhine at Bonn 
is a very handsome structure with three arches. 
The centre arch (Fig. 14) has a span of 614 ft., 
and the two outer arches are of 307 ft. span each. 

The Niagara Falls arch, completed in 1898 
from the designs of Mr. Buck, is a two-hinged 
structure with a span of 840 ft. clear and a rise 
of 137 ft. The bridge carries a railroad and a 
highway, in replacement of a suspension bridge 
previously existing on the same site, and was 
erected without causing any stoppage of the 
trafic. This magnificent structure represents 
the maximum span hitherto attained in any 
arch. 

For many centuries the arch has been largely 
used in roof construction, and fine examples of 
every type are to be found in all parts of the 
world. Since the introduction of steel, the 
arch has been still more freely used for the same 
purpose, the three-hinged type being usually 
adopted in the present day. A familiar example 
of the non-hinged roof arch is to be found in St. 
Pancras Railway Station, the span there being 
240 ft. In the United States the arch is largely 
used for roofs, the three-hinged type being 
generally adopted, and one of the largest spans, 
368 ft. with a rise of 206.3 ft., was to be found 
in the roof of the Liberal Arts Building at the 
Columbian Exposition. 

In these introductory notes we have not 
attempted to present a complete chronological 
record of arch building, but simply to bring 
together a few examples typical of the develop- 
ments that have taken place during various 
epochs in the history of the art, and since the 
art became a science. 


LiverpooL CaTHEDRAL.—It has been an- 
nounced that Mr. H. Douglas Horsfall, of 
Liverpool, has given 5,000/. for the purpose of 
erecting a reredos in the new Liverpool 
Cathedral. At a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Cathedral on the 4th inst., a 
sub-committee was appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements for the ceremony cf 
laving the foundation-stone, which, it was 
stated, would probably take place in May or 
June next. 

AN Important Expranation.—Mr. Costigan, 
the secretary of the London Master Builders’ 
Association, writes: —‘“ Mr. James Carmichael 
builder and contractor, of Trinity-road. 
Wandsworth- common. has asked ine to state 
that the Mr. Carmichael who was fined 2. 
last week at the Westminster Police Court for 
travelling without a railway ticket, is not, and 
never has been, in anv way whatever connected 
with his firm.” We may add that Mr. 
James Carmichael occupies a high position 
in the building trac, and is senior vice-presi- 
dent of the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion. 


OBITUARY, 


Mr. H. Dru-Drury.—Workmen employed on 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway at 
Blackheath late on Monday night found the 
body of a man lying in the four-foot way, and 
the head some distance from the body. The 
corpse was subsequently identified as that of 
Mr. Howard Dru-Drury, twenty-seven years of 
age, the son of Colonel Edward Dru-Drury, of 
Maisonette, Woodville-road, Blackheath. Mr. 
Dru-Drury was in business as an architect at 
Queen Anne’s-gate. 

Mr. W. Steccatt.—We regret to record tho 
death, by an accident, on Monday, of Mr. W. 
Steggall, the builder (trading under the style 
of Benjamin Goodman). Mr. Steggall was 
standing on the bridge of a large crane watch- 
ing the workmen below, when, from some cause 
or other, to be determined at the inquest (held 
too late Jast Thursday afternoon to admit inser- 
tion in this issue), the machinery was set in 
motion, and he was caught by the chain and 
knocked into the pit below--a depth of some 
twenty-five feet. He died two hours after- 
wards from the injuries received in his fall. 
Mr. Steggall came to London some twenty 
year ago, and took over the business of Mr. 

. Goodman. Seven years ago his son, Mr. 
William F. Steggall, entered into partnership 
with him, so that the business will still be 
carried on on practically the same lines as in 


the past. 
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PaRISsH HALL, CHIRK, DENBIGH.—A new Parish 
Ilall has been erected at Chirk as a memorial 
of the King’s Coronation and as a tribute to 
thə memory of the late Queen Victoria. The 
hall comprises an assembly-room 70 ft. long 
by 36 ft. wide, with stage, retiring-rooms, and 
lavatories. In the front are the library, read- 
ing-room, and secretary's office and additional 
lavatory accommodation. On the first floor is 
a council-chamber, 51 ft. 6 in. by 22 ft. 9 in., 
and a room for technical classes. A caretaker’s 
house forms one wing of the building. The 
building is in the Jacobean style, and is built 
of dressed rubble walling with chiselled dress- 
ings, both of local Cefn stone; and the roofs 
are covered with Ruabon red tiles. A venti- 
lating turret crowns the apex of the roof. The 
buildings are heated with hot-water pipes. 
Messrs. Grayson and Ould, of Liverpool, were 
the architects, and Mr. John Stringer, of Sand- 
bach, Cheshire, the contractor. l 

BuitpIna IN Yorx.—The activity in the 
building trade in York which was scen in 
1901-2 has shown some falling off during the 
past twelve months, and the rapid growth of 
cottage property on the outskirts seems likely 
to abate. Speculative builders like to see some 
probability of a return for their outlay, and 
new houses are not being snapped up as they 
were twelve months ago. When the citizens 
rejected the offer of electric trams they may 
have done the owners of slum property in the 
centre of the city a good turn, but they dis- 
couraged the putting up of more desirable 
residences round which there was room for the 
life-giving air to play. In 1899 the number of 
dwelling-houses completed was 570; in 1900, 
547; in 1901, 441; and in 1902, 351; whilst 
the total for 1903 up to a recent date was 
342. Most of these are small houses planned 
to meet the requirements of the local authority 
and with very little space to spare, and the 
extension of the city has been most marked in 
the South Bank, Poppleton-road, Heworth, and 
Burton-lane districts. Several larger works 
have also made substantial progress during the 
twelve months. The Haxby-road Board Schoo} 
is practically complete. and the school on 
Poppleton- road is making rapid progress. 
Other big undertakings are the North-Eastern 
Railway offices (which will have cost some- 
thing like 100.0007. when ready for occupa- 
tion), the extensions at the County Hospital, 
Rowntree’s Cocoa Works, the York Union 
Bank, and the Post Office, and the alterations 
to business premises in High Ousegate. Two 
miles and a quarter of private streets have also 
been made up.—Yorkshire Herald. 

BuILDING TRADE, OLDHAM.—The past year 
has seen but little that is striking in regard to 
the building and allied trades. The depression 
in the cotton industry has had its effect upon 
this, as, indeed, upon all other callings, but, 
perhaps, in not so marked a degree. Taking it 
all round, the building trade has this year been 
quieter than for some years past. The wet and 
stormy weather has somewhat interfered with 
outdoor operations, but the winter months 
which have already clapsed have been very 
open, and what frost and snow there have been 
have not seriously hampered progress. During 
the year some mills have been completed—not- 
ably at Royton- and others are in course of 
erection at Leesbrook. Chadderton, Mills Hill. 
and Ashton-road, and Waterhead. The effect 
of these new structures has been to stimulate 
the building of cottage property in the neigh- 


bourhood for about half a mile round, but 
agents have found it somewhat difficult to let 
this class of property when in the immediate 
neighbourhood at the mill, the majority of the 
operatives preferring to reside a good tram- 
ride away from the scene of their daily toil. 
In general, however, there has during the year 
been a rather better demand for cottage pro- 
perty, but it is found that the town is somewhat 
overbuilt in this respect, speculative building 
having gone on in the past to such an extent 
that there is a depreciation in the class, as well 
as the number, of tenants. Thus, though, as 
already intimated, the outlook is improving, 
agents have not had for a number of years 
before so many houses empty, and the cotton 
trade depression has made it very difficult in 
some cases to get rents in, and comparatively 
little has been done in regard to the erection 
of better-class property, this being confined 
almost entirely to an estate on the Coppice, 
where a considerable number of villa residences 
have been put up, but the agents’ reports are 
that in that locality there are more second-class 
houses empty than has been the case for some 
time past. In the erection of important build- 
ings in the town nothing has been done during 
the year, with one notable exception — the 
Greenhill Electricity Station—whilst the Greer- 
hill bridge reconstruction will probably be com- 
menced almost immediately. During the year 
there has also been completed the Hollinwood 
Board School and the Waterloo Juniors’ Board 
School, while an addition was made to the old 
industrial school for the accommodation of 
blind and deaf children. A satisfactory feature 
is that the year has passed off without any dis- 
putes between employer and employé, and em- 
ployment being fairly steady, it is unlikely 
there will be any pronounced distress amongst 
this class of workers. The only trade question 
on hand now is that of a notice which has been 
given to operative masons from the masters’ 
organisation to the effect that an alteration 
will be made in the working hours, which will 
be reduced during the winter months. This 
notice must be given six months ahead, so that 
it wil] not take effect during the present winter, 
and no reply has as yet been received 
from the operatives’ organisation. Oldham 
Standard. 

INFIRMARY, Bory WORKHOUSE, LANCASHIRE. -— 
The Bury Board of Guardians have resolved 
that the work of building a new infirmary at 
the union workhouse should be proceeded with 
at once, and that the tender of Mr. James 
Byrom, of Bury, for 20.699“. should be accepted. 
Accommodation will be provided in the new 
building for 128 beds. 

BUILDING IN NEWCA8STLE.— Again there has 
been a busy vear in the building trade of New- 
castle, and the operations conducted have not 
been restricted to reconstruction of big blocks 
in the centre of the city, but have extended also 
to the outskirts, where residential premises 
have been put up on a very extensive scale, and 
the suburban districts have been enriched by 
churches and schools. Newcastle, unlike many 
of our cities, has for some sixty years been over- 
taking the vast building projects of Richard 
Grainger, whose systematic work in the centre 
of the town provided shops and business pre- 
mises greatly in excess of the needs of the 
period. That the work was in the right direc- 
tion time has proved, and new shops, offices, 
and warehouses as roomy and elegant have 
been reared in all parts of Newcastle, and in 
some instances Grainger’s work has been 
modernised according to later requirements. 
Newcastle Journal, 

BUILDING IN ABERDEEN.—The building trade 
in Aberdeen during the year has been in a 
better condition than could have been antici- 
pated. There have been no trade disputes in 
the building industry. for masters and men 
have come to tle resolution to settle disputes 
as to wages or other matters affecting the in- 
terests either of employers or employees by 
means of arbitration. So far as actual working 
operations are concerned the year just closed 
has not been favourable. The proportion of 
rainy and unsuitable days has been large, not 
only interrupting the work and delaying all 
those who are dependent upon building opera- 
tions, but preventing so satisfactory a job being 
made. 

Grascow Brinpinq TraDe.—The building 
trade has had a long run of prosperity, but, like 
the majority of industries, it gives indications 
of having spent itself. For years the tendency 
to speculative building, and the great demand 
for houses of a modern kind on the outskirts 
of the city has given builders and the allied 
trades an almost unprecedented amount of 
work, until the supply threatens to exceed the 
demand. ‘The growing number of unlet houses 
in the city gradually served as a warning to 
builders to stay their hands, and for the official 
year ending August last the output, compared 


with the previous year, has declined by 
half a million pounds. This slackening 
has continued ever since, but not in any 


very marked degree. But, with a big reserve 
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of housing accommodation now available, it is 
fully expected that the building industry will 
for a time pass through a much quieter period. 
Masters do not regard the Housing Commis- 
sion as a factor to be seriously considered in the 
roblem. They simply realise that the demand 
or houses of a smaller kind-——one and two room 
and kitchen houses—has been met, and, with 
trade generally rather dull and the outlook 
unpromising, builders acknowledge that every- 
thing points to a period of quietness in their 
trade also.—Glasgow Evening News. 

BUILDING IN BiRMINGMHAM. If the number of 
new buildings erected in Birmingham during 
the past year has not been so great as that 
recorded in sume previous years, the last twelve 
months have witnessed the completion, com- 
mencement, or development of several im- 
portant undertakings of a character calculated 
to add to the architectural features of the city. 
In attempting to compile a record of the chief 
new buildings of the year, one is confronted 
with the difficulty that it seldom happens that 
a large building scheme is entered upon and 
completed the same year. Many of the under- 
takings, as a matter of fact, extend over several 
years. A case in point is the new City Arcades, 
which, although actually completed during the 
last twelve months, were commenced four or 
five years ago. Then, again, there is the new 
University buildings, which are being con- 
structed at Bournbrook. This undertaking has 
been in hand over twelve months, and it will 
probably be another year or two before the 
scheme is completed. Great progress has been 
made with the preliminary work, and only last 
week the Council of the University accepted 
a tender for the erection of the superstructure, 
which, it is expected, will involve the expendi- 
ture of over a quarter of a million sterling. In 
other instances the buildings, although begun 
during last year, are still bein pro- 
ceeded with. To this class belongs the Rowton 
Houses, the foundation stone of which was laid 
by Princess Christian on the occasion of her 
visit in June last. The work is being rapidly 
pushed forward. With the completion and 
opening last year of the new Central Hall there 
was a notable accession to the buildings of 
Corporation Street. The design of this struc- 
ture is in the Renaissance style, and it is chiefly 
built of red terra cotta. A distinguishing 
feature of the building is the campanile, which 
rises to a height of 180 ft. and is used as an 
extract ventilator. The ground floor and base- 
ment are arranged for commercial purposes. 
Another distinguishing feature of the building 
is the main entrance under the campanile from 
Corporation-street, on the sides of which are 
two bas-reliefs in buff terra cotta, one of which 
represents the historie incident of Wesley's 
rescue from the fire, and the other of his 
preaching from his father's tombstone. Tho 
great hall has accommodation for more than 
2,000 people. It is constructed in the form of 
an amphitheatre, and has roomy and well- 
lighted corridors extending round.--Birming- 
ham Mail, 

Leiru Buitpinc Trapr.—In his report on the 
building trade of Leith in 1903, Mr. Finlay, 
Burgh Surveyor, states that, contrary to ex- 
pectation, there has been a very considerable 
amount of work in hand throughout the year. 
Fifty-eight warrants were granted by the Dean 
of Guild Court, as against seventy-six in 1902, 
and the total value of the buildings for which 
Warrants were givon was about 268,000. A 
large sum has been expended on new ware- 
houses during the year, the most important 
of the new buildings being the grain 
elevator at the Edinburgh Dock, a build- 
ing which, when completed, will measure 
160 ft. by 120 ft., 116 ft. high. A large 
clovator is also in course of erection at Sala- 
mander-strect. Mr, Finlay states that, judging 
by the amount of tenement property being 
erected in the burgh, there is evidently a great 
demand for houses of this e 
for three and four-roomed houses. Tene- 
ments are being erected in Sloan-street, 
Dalmeny-street, Tona-street, — Dickson-street, 
and Buchanan-street, and altogether they will 
accommodate 240 tenants. The tenements 
passed by the court during the vear will accom- 
modate 401 tenants. and will amount in value 
to about 100.0007. There also appears to be a 
great demand for self-contained houses and 
villas. On the whole, the year is said to have 
been an average one as regards the amount ot 
building undertaken, but there are indications 
that the coming year will be a quiet one. 

MANCHESTER CORPORATION BVI. DIN GS. One of 
the busy departments of the Manchester Cor- 
poration during 1903 has been that of the City 
Architect (Mr. H. Price). Among items within 
the ken of the department are a number affect- 
ing the Sanitary Committee, and of these may 
be placed first the Blackley Housing Scheme, 
which provides for the erection of 203 houses. 
The early spring is to see the completion of 
150 of the houses, so far have these progressed. 
There will be six shops of similar design to the 
cottages. The houses are rendered necessary in 


consequence of the displacement of people by 
the demolition of insanitary property and by 
various improvement schemes. In designing 
the Blackley dwellings regard has been had to 
fitness with the rural surroundings of the 
locality. Several blocks are in short terraces, 
and a few are of the semi-detached order, with 
gardens at the back and front. Then there is 
the Rochdale-road and Sudell-street housing 
scheme in hand. The committee also have in 
view a scheme for the erection of work men's 
dwellings on a site almost immediately adjoin- 
ing the colossal shed of the Corporation Tram- 
ways Department in Queen's-road, Cheetham, 
near the junction of the road with Cheetham 
Hill-road. The plans have not yet been passed. 
It has, however, been suggested by the Housing 
Sub-committee that the workmen's dwellings 
will not have a frontage to Cheetham Hill-road 
as many people imagined they were to have. 
but will be placed in such a position as will 
prevent the class of property with which that 
road is associated from being out-countenanced 
by lower-rented buildings. In Bradford-road, 
which, like the other housing sites, is in North 
Manchester, there is to be a set of workmen’s 
dwellings for which plans are in preparation. 
At Monsall Hospital during the year a shelter 
has been erected to accommodate about a 
hundred visitors whilst waiting to see their 
friends among the patients. A detached house 
for the residence of the Chief Medical Superin- 
tendent has also sprung into existence, and the 
hospital laundry has received the addition of 
two drying closets.—Manchester Courier. 

Bull pid TRADE, BeLrasT.-- -The progress of 
the building trade during the past year has 
been somewhat uneventful. One contract, 
however, attracted a considerable amount of 
attention- viz., the new Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital. The new City Hall is attaining very 
stately dimensions, and within the vicinity of 
the City Hall somo other fine buildings have 
been completed, among which may be men- 
tioned the Scottish Provident Buildings and 
the new branch for the Northern Banking 
Company, in Donegall-square West. The 
Ocean Buildings, on the other side of the City 
Hall, exactly opposite the Scottish Provident, 
are built in red sandstone in the Gothic style. 
Not far off. in Donegal]-place, new premises 
have been built. In College-square the new 
Municipal Technical Institute is gradually as- 
suming shape. Further up Great Victoria- 
street are two warehouses, one at the corner 
of Howard-street, the other at the corner of 
Hope-street. 
street the new Assembly Hall is being rapidi 

ushed forward towards completion. In Wel. 
ington-place new offices for the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Company are being 
erected. The new Cathedral in Donegall- 
street is assuming a more finished appearance. 
Making allowance for the fact that the build- 
ing of small house property has fallen off con- 
siderably during the last few vears, still, as a 
whole, the building trade in the year just 
aerd has been fairly satisfactory.—-Vorthern 
Whig. 

BUILDING IN NOTTINGHAM.---Despite the fact 
that depression in some of the local industries 
has driven a large number of artisans to neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, the builder was by 
no means idle within the city boundary. Dur- 
ing the past year 1,630 new houses have been 
certified for occupation, and over 600 minor 
alterations to houses and business premises 
have been carried out. Seventeen new streets 
have been laid out, principally at Sherwood, 
Sneinton, and Bulwell. Amongst the princi- 
pal buildings that have been completed durin : 
the year are two Wesleyan chapels—St. Ann's 
Well-road and Mapperley--a large warehouse 
in Short-hill, and one in Bavard-lane. Messrs. 
Goddard, Massey, and Warner's premises, 
which were destroyed by fire the previous year, 
have been rebuilt and extended in Traffic- 
street; Messrs. Coates have built a rope fac- 
tory at Spring-close, Lenton; a cigar factory 
has been erected in Queen's Bridge-road, and 
a warchouse has been built in Woolpack-lane. 
Messrs. Boots, Ltd., have materially extended 
their stores in Parkinson-street, and have in 
hand the erection of a factory in Island-streect, 
London-road, while in High-street they havea 
block of shop buildings in course of erection. 
The Nottingham and District Banking Com- 
pany, Ltd., had their new branch at the corner 
of Raleigh-street in Alfreton- road completed 
during the vear, and considerable progress 
has been made with their other new branch in 
Arkwright-street, while the Joint Stock Bank 
in Arkwright-street is also nearing completion. 
New schools in connection with the Roman 
Catholic Church in London-road have been 
built, and the Gordon Boys’ Home in Cran- 
mer-street 1s expected to be finished early in 
the New Year. A further addition to the fine 
series of shops fronting Long-row is in course 
of construction. In the ensuing year a num- 
ber of big new business premises are contem- 
plated in various parts of the city, as well as 
considerable extensions of existing buildings. 


At the other corner of Howard- | 
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Shipstone’s Brewery Company are making a 
big extension of their beer stores at Basford. 
and the tannery in Albert-street, Bulwell, is 
also being considerably enlarged. A big bla 
of buildings is to be erected on Lenton Boul:- 
vard near the Castle, the site for which hes 
already been cleared, and the box-making 
works in Plumptree-street are also to be ex- 
tended.— Nottingham Express. 
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BRIGHTON Sea Derences.—The groynes aril 
other sea defences at Brighton having been iu- 
jured by recent storms, the Works Committee 
asked the Borough Surveyor, Mr. F. J. C. Mas, 
and the consulting engineer to the Corporation 
Mr. Philip Lockwood, to report on the suo 
ject. Mr. May recommended the erection of s 
new concrete groyne and a concrete sea wa! 
opposite the Kemp Town nope Mr. Lock. 
wood’s report is opposed to this advice. He 
says the cost would be 42,0007. at least, and he 
points out that nearly 90.000“. has been spei: 
during the last eight years in groynes and sea 
defences for Brighton. and the works which 
have been executed are sufficient to retain a 
very much larger amount of beach than ther- 
is at present. The important question, n>? 
says, is how to obtain a sufficient supply ot 
shingle, or other filling material. Shingle ıs 
stopped at Hove, Shoreham, Littlehamptor. 
Bognor, Portland, and other places, and 8. U 
loads are being carted from the Brighton beach 
annually for use in the town-—over 27,000 load: 
being taken in 1901 for the foundations of 
woo paving. He recommends that the 
removal of sand and shingle from the beach ie 
discontinued. Mr. May, in a second repor: 
reiterates his opinion that new groynes and a 
sea wall are necessary, and insists that Brigh- 
ton cannot afford to wait for the shingle to 
accumulate in a natural way. The committee 
have decided to do nothing until it has been 
seen what will be the effect of the non-removal 
of sand and shingle from the beach. 

Dock AND CanaL Works.—If the requisite 
powers are obtained in the forthcoming sessiun 
of Parliament, several very large dock and 
canal works will be carried out in the near 
future. In connection with the proposed im 
provements to the Manchester Ship Canal. the 
engineers estimate that it will cost 71,0237. to 
divert the Mersey by a new cut at Walton 
Inferior, of which sum 32,000/. will be sunk in 
masonry, concrete, and walling, while the cost 
of the proposed variation of the level of the 
bottom of the canal between Letchford Locks 
and Trafford-road Bridge will be 91.4507. If 
the work is allowed it will mean considerable 
change in the constitution of the governing 
body of the concern, for by the Finance Bill 
of the company the Manchester Corporation 
are asked to make a large sacrifice of interest 
on the debentures they now hold to allow 
2, 000.0007. of fresh capital to rank in 
priority. As a guid pro quo in future, eleven 
directors are to be appointed by the Corpora- 
tion and ten by the shareholders. A new com- 
pany is also proposing to spend 396,680/. in 
constructing a dock at Trafford Park in con- 
nection with the Manchester Ship Canal. The 
Humber Commercial Docks and Railway Com- 
pany put the cost of their proposed new dock 
at Grimsby at 1,026,855/.. beside which the 
proposal of the Ipswich Dock Commission to 
spend 26,950/. on their property appears insig- 
nificant. The Clyde Navigation estimate their 
expenditure on the Shieldhall Dock at 
1,240,494/., and for quays, wharves, and river 
wall, 491.5077. A sum of 100.8227. is proposed 
to be spent on Llanelly Harbour. 

EXTENSIVE SEWER WORK AT BETHNAL GREEN.- - 
The Borough Surveyor of Bethnal Green has 
reported that a large expenditure must svon 
be incurred in sewer reconstruction. One 
hundred streets ought to be dealt with at once, 
at a cost of 20.855/., the items being 35,970 ft. 
run of 9 in. pipe, 5,520 ft. 12 in. pipe, 1,050 ft. 
15 in. pipe, 1,380 ft. 18 in. pipe, 239 man-holes 
The Works Conunittee reported on Tuesday that 
the works will be required, that they had adopted 
the Borough Surveyor’s report, and were of 
opinion that the work should be undertaken as 
promptly as possible. 
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Urvcray.—It is announced that entries will 
be received up to April 15, 1904. at the 
Secretariat of the Legislative Assembly, Monte 
Video, for an international competition for a 
Government building which it is proposed to 
erect in that city. The total cost is not to ex- 
ceed 700.000 dollars -about 148.7507. To the 
authors of the designs adjudged first, second. 
and third, in order of merit, prizes of 6.000. 
3.000, and 1,500 dollars, respectively, will be 
awarded. 

FRANCE. M. Couriot, Professor at the Ecole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures, has been 
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elected President for 1894 of the Société des 
Ingénieurs, Civiles.—At its last session, the 
Municipal Council of Paris decided that the 
No. 4 Metropolitan railway, between St. Ger- 
main des Prés and the Porte d’Orléans, now 
in course of construction, is to have the follow- 
ing eight stations: Place St. Sulpice, Rue de 
Vangirard, Rue Vavin, Boulevard Raspail, 
Place Denfert - Rochereau, Rue Mouton- 
Duvernet, Rue d’Alésia, and Porte d'Orléans. 
A ͤ museum of Public Hygiene is to be organ- 
ised on the site of the o ＋ * Marché de l' Ave 
Maria,” behind the Paris Hotel de Ville. It 
is to include all the contrivances or inventions 
for the protection of workmen from accidents 
in the course of their work.—At the last sitting 
of the Paris Council, several members made 
an attack on the Vieux Paris Committee 
for, as they asserted, going out of its proper 
sphere of protecting ancient buildings and 
interfering in schemes of public improvement 
which were out of its province.—The demoli- 
tion of the Galerie des Machines has been 
„ for the present. On the occasion 
of the joint centenary of Isabey and Raffet 
there is to be an exhibition of their collected 
works in the conservatory on the Cours la 
Reine; the proceeds to be devoted to the 
erection of a monument to Isabey.— The 
“ Marché du Temple,“ Paris, is shortly to be 
demolished. A new architectural society has 
been formed in Haute Saône; M. Humbaire, 
of Vesoul, being the first president.—M. Gus- 
tave Rémy, architect, of Nogent-sur-Marne, has 
obtained an honorary diploma at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Melun for his designs 
for artisans’ dwellings.— The city of Orléans 
has opened a competition for a building for a 
museum of sculpture and painting and a natural 
history museum. The estimated cost is 1,200,000 
franes. -A new entry to the port is to be 
formed at Dieppe.—By a decree of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, the ancient ramparts 
which constitute the lower enceinte of Mont 
st. Michel are to be made over to the owner- 
ship and care of the Service des Beaux-Arts. — 
A stone bridge is to be built over the Rhone 
between Avignon and Villeneuve, in place of 
the existing one.—-The municipal council of 
Bordeaux have definitely adopted the scheme 
for public improvements, among which will be 
the construction of a large avenue connecting 
the Place de la Comédie with the Gare Saint 
Jean, at an estimated cost of 27 million francs. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Mr. E. Jenkin Williams, architect, has 
removed his offices from 31, High- street to 
14. Dumfries-place, Cardiff. Messrs. Barnes- 
Williams, Ford, and Griffin, architects, have 
dissolved partnership. Mr. Barnes-Williams 
retires from general practice, but will be 
available for consultation. He will, com- 
plete such matters as are at present in his 
personal charge. Mr. Ford retired from the 
partnership on August 1 last upon his accept. 
ing the post of District Surveyor of West 
Wandsworth. Mr. Alfred Griffin will continue 
the practice at 30, Coleman-street, E.C., and 
24, ilway-approach, London Bridge, S. E., 
and will receive and pay all debts due to and 
owing by the late firm.-~Messrs. Manlove, 
Alliott, and Co., mechanical engineers, of 
Nottingham, have removed their London office 
from 57, Gracechurch-street to 41 and 42, 
Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W.—The 
Leeds Fireclay Company (Leeds) announce that 
Mr. A. Barrett, who has been their secretary 
for fourteen years, has been appointed manag- 
ing director and deputy-chairman; Mr. B. J. W. 
Lone has been elected a director and appointed 
to control the sales department in London and 
the south; and Mr. H. J. Boot has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the company.—The part- 
nership between Messrs. Gething and Grice, 
stone and granite merchants, has been dis- 
solved, Mr. Grice having purchased all Mr. 
Gething’s share and interest in the late busi- 
ness, which will be continued by him under 
the style of Grice and Co.“ 

_Porttanp CeMENT IN  Canapa.—Canadian 
journals to hand record that the first circular 
cement kiln of the International Portland 
Cement Company, of Hull, Ontario, was 
fermally installed a few days ago by the 
Governor-General, Lord Minto. The Interna- 
tional Company’s plant, when completed, will 
cover seven acres with its buildings. They 
have 110 acres of clay land and 220 acres of 
cement rock land immediately beside the works, 
and so arranged that the natural product will 
be brought into the factory by carriers and 
conduits with a minimum amount of labour. 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY or SCULPTORS, 
PAINTERS, AND GRAVERS.—This Society will hold 
à reception on Monday evening, January 11. at 
9.30 p.m., in the New Gallery, on the occasion 
of the opening of their Fourth Exhibition in 
London. Monsieur A. Rodin, the newly-elected 
President, will receive the guests of the Society. 


DRYING Coat ror CEMENT KILNS. The exten- 
sive application of coal dust in the firing of 
rotary kilns in cement manufacture has at- 
tracted considerable attention to the best means 
for pulverising coal to the required degree of 
fineness. In order to carry out this process 
successfully and economically, the material 
should not contain more than one per cent. of 
moisture, as it is found that the output of a 
mill when the material contains not more than 
this percentage is double the output that can 
be obtained when the coal contains two per cent. 
of moisture. It is always important to get rid 
of the surplus moisture without the loss of vola- 
tile constituents, and the difficulty attending this 
operation is increased by the faet that no two 
samples of coal are alike, some coals giving up 
their moisture far less readily than others. It has 
been found that coals in which the ash is 
largely composed of silica dry easily and 
thoroughly, while these in which the ash con- 
tains a high proportion of lime or clay are cor- 


respondingly difficult to dry. It is very impor- 
tant that the drying apparatus should be de- 
signed so that warm air in ample volume 


may be brought into contact with every particle 
of the coal, und this can be accomplished 
by causing tho current of air to pass from tho 
dried to the wet material. As a general ruly, 
coal can be delivered from the drier at a tem- 
erature of about 150 degrees Fahr. without 
oss of volatile constituents. If the tempera- 
ture be increased to 225 degrees Fahr., there is 
generally a loss of gas, and the latter tempera- 
ture cannot be recommended in practice. The 
fan used to remove the saturated air generally 
has the effect of carrying off from three per 
cent. to five per cent. of the coal dust, but this 
may be recovered by passing the current 
through a settling chamber, the walls of which 
will absorb and retain sufficient heat to pre- 
vent condensation from the moisture-laden air. 

ARBITRATION.—An arbitration inquiry was com- 
menced on the 5th inst. at the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, Westminster, before Mr. H. T. Steward, 
sole arbitrator, the parties interested being 
Messrs. Kirk and Randall, building contractors, 
of Woolwich, and Sir Charles Wyndham. The 
proceedings had reference to the erection of 
the New Theatre, St. Martin’s-lane, the archi- 
tect of which was Mr. Sprague. The theatre 
was built in 1902 and finished at the beginning 
of last year. Disputes arose between the con- 
tracting parties, and Sir Charles Wyndham 
took possession of the building in December, 
1902, and had the work completed. Law pro- 
ceedings then arose, and it was decided that 
all matters in dispute should be referred to 
Mr. H. T. Steward as arbitrator. The claim 
was for moneys not paid and for wrongful 
ejection from the building, and there were 
counter-claims having reference to the comple- 
tion of the theatre and to the work not having 
been completed within the contract time. Mr. 
English Harrison, K.C., and Mr. Clavell 
Salter apeared for the builders; and Mr. 
Spencer Bower, K.C., and Mr. Rose-Innes for 
Sir Charles Wyndham. 

THe LONDON Manvat.—The London Manual 
for 1904, edited by Mr. R. Donald, and pub- 
lished by Edward Lloyd, Ltd., is the eighth 
yearly publication of a useful handbook con- 
taining information concerning public bodies. 
The work, which contains a number of portraits 
of public men and a mass of clearly-arranged 
statistics and facts, has been carefully edited 
and is well up to date. It is an admirable 
record of the work and the powers of the many 
public bodies in London. 

BREMNER MemoriaL, Wick.—There has just 
been erected at Wick, Caithness, under the 
auspices of the Wick Town Council, a memorial 
to the late James Bremner, the civil engineer 
and harbour builder. The memorial takes the 
form of an obelisk, and is pecs in a position 
overlooking Wick Bay. The obelisk is of 
polished granite, having a height of 35 ft. from 
the ground. 

Tue LABOUR MARKET IN THE COLONIEs.—The 
January circular of the Emigrants’ Informa- 
tion Office states that in Canada the building, 
metal, engineering, shipbuilding, and manu— 
facturing trades generally continued busy 
throughout Jast year, and skilled men, such as 
carpenters, bricklayers, painters, plumbers, 
blacksmiths, ironmoulders, printers, boiler- 
makers, woodworkers, lathers, waggon makers, 
coopers, iron and brass workers, etc., had no 
difficulty in procuring work. The demand has 
been such that experienced men, arriving even 
at this season of the year, would find work in 
indoor trades, but they should possess a little 
money on landing. In New South Wales the 
demand for labcur has somewhat improved, 
but it is still small. In Victoria there is no 
demand for Jabour, and many persons have left 
the State owing to the depression. Speaking 
generally, 10 working man is advised to go to 
South Australia at the present time unless he 
is specially skilled in his trade, or has friends 
to go to, or has sufficient money to live on at 
first. The returns from Queensland for the 
quarter ending September 30 last show as 


follows:—There was no demand in the north 
except for some mechanics, general labourers, 
and female servants at Charters Towers, Towns- 
ville, etc. There was a demand in the central 
districts for general labourers and a few agri- 
cultural hands; there was a demand in the 
south for: mechanics, agricultural labourers, 
and especially for general labourers. In no 
part of Queensland was there a demand for 
miners. In Western Australia there was a 
demand for mechanics in the building or other 
trades at Kalgoorlie, Boulder, Geraldton, Bun- 
bury, Beverley, and Northam; at Coolgardie, 
Kanowna, and Albany the supply of all kinds 
of mechanics was excessive, and at Perth and 
Fremantle the supply was sufficient in the 
building trades, except for bricklayers, and 
excessive in other trades; at other places the 
supply was sufficient. The supply of miners 
was sufficient everywhere except at Kalgoorlie, 
Boulder, and Nannine, and at Kanowna and 
Cue was excessive. In Tasmania there is some 
demand on the west coast for miners and 
mechanics. In New Zealand nearly all trades 
are well employed; carpenters, coach and 
carriage workers, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 
plumbers, painters, bricklayers, and especially 
saw-millers have no difficulty in obtaining 
work. No persons are now allowed to land in 
Cape Colony unless they have secured definite 
employment in the Colony and possess £20 on 
arrival. The labour market is overstocked 
owing to the large numbers of now arrivals, 
and a great many mechanics and labourers are 
unable to obtain work. There is, therefore, 
now no opening for mechanics in the building 
or other trades, and all persons aro warned 
against going at the present time, unless they 
go out to situations engaged for them or have 
means of their own sufficient to keep them for 
some months. No one can enter the Transvaal 
without a permit, and persons are warned 
against going there at the present time in 
search of work. The building trades have 
become slacker, and the supply of labour is 
more than sufficient. Many mechanics, and 
especially unskilled workmen, are out of em- 
plo ment. 

Tue THAMES STEAMBOAT Service.—For several 
years past the London County Council has 
unsuccessfully panded pay to obtain the neces- 
sary powers to establish an efficient steamboat 
service on the Thames, and in the forthcoming 
session Parliament will be asked to consider 
two proposals having this aim in view. One 
is the Council’s own bill, which follows tho 
lines of those previously deposited, except that 
this year power will be asked for issuing com- 
bined coos and boat fares. The second 
bill is entitled the“ Thames Steamboat Ser- 
vice,” and is being promoted by the Thames 
Steamboat Company, which was incorporated 
in 1897 to ‘acquire the fleet of steamers and 
o aud landing-places on tho river Thames 

‘longing to tho Victoria Steamboats Com- 
pany, Ltd., who, together with their prede- 
cessors, had carried on a servico of steamers 
for passengers on the river Thames for the pre- 
vious sixty years.” The company has a fleet of 
thirty-six steamers, piers at Battersea and 
Putney, and are the lessees of other piers, but 
they allege that, owing to being hampered by 
the inconvenient situation of many of the exist- 
ing piers, they ceased to run the service in 1901. 
They now propose to form a trust, consisting 
of three representatives each of the L.C.C. and 
the company, and to create a capital of 
240,0007., of which 60,0002. shall be A stock, 
120,000/. B stock, and 60,0007. C stock. All the 
stock is to bear interest at the rate of 34 per 
cent., and be guaranteed by the London County 
Council, and the company will take the whole 
of the A and C stock as payment for their un- 
dertaking. This bill is, of course, being 
strongly opposed by the L.C.C. 

THE City or Lonpon Lyine-1n HOSPTrAL.— 
Proposep NEW BuILpINGs.—At a recent special 
court the governors adopted a report pre- 
pared by the committee of management, in 
which it was stated that the foundations and 
structure of the existing hospital buildings had 
been seriously injured by the construction by 
the Great Northern and City Railway Com- 
pany of a tube railway in close proximity 
thereto. Some protracted litigation ended in 
the company's paying them a sum of 3,000/. in 
respect of the damage. Having obtained ten- 
ders for the work of reparation and for some 
necessary alterations and improvements, they 
found that the lowest tender far exceeded that 
amourt. The ccmmittee thereupon resolved to 
recommend that, having regard to the highly 
unsatisfactory state of the older portion of the 
buildings, it would be advisable to altogether 
replace such portion, rather than to spend 
money upon partial restoration and attempted 
improvements of a structure which, in the 
opinion of their medical staff, had become in- 
adequate to meet modern requirements. More- 
over, the fabric was pronounced eighteen 
months ago to be in an unsafe condition. The 
hospital stands at the corner of Old-street and 
City-road, upon a site leased from St. 
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Bartholomew's Hospital. ‘The older buildings 
were erected after Robert Mylne’s plans and 
designs in 1771-3, twenty years after the foun- 
dation of the charity at Shaftesbury, other- 
wise known as Thanet House (built 55 Inigo 
Jones) in Aldersgate- street. The hygienic and 
ventilating arrangements are now obsolete, 
and a considerable portion of the fabric stands 
twenty-six flushing boxes. Probably further 
on the soil without any intervening cellars or 
arches. 


DsrRCCIIVE Frres.—In the early morning of 
December 29 a fire that broke out in the roof 
of the large hall of the Town Hall at Ted- 
dington, resulted in the cempleto destruction 
of all but the outer walls, with their connect- 
ing girders of the building. The block, tri- 
angular on plau, comprised the original 
arochial offices erected at a cost of about 
0,0002. in 1886, and since used by the Urban 
District Council and the Justices of the Spel- 
thorne Division of the county; the Bijou 
Theatre of Varieties on the floor above; the 
club-room, on the top floor, of the local Jubilee 
Club; and the nine shops on the ground floor. 
It is stated that the loss is covered by insur. 
ance.— On the previous day Hanley Castle, 
near Upton, in Worcestershire, with its valu- 
ablo contents, the property of Sir Edmund 
Lechmere, was consumed by fire during the 
absence of the tenants. The mansion, cover- 
ing one acre of ground, stands on the site and 
within the old moat of the castle, which from 
the fifteenth century belonged successively to 
the Nevilles, Earls of Warwick, the De Spen- 
cers, and the Lechmeres, Of the original castl2 
the last portion, a tower, was taken down 
one hundred years ago, when the stones were 
used for repairing the bridge across the Severn 
at Upton, which had been built temp. James I. 
In the fifteenth century the Earl of Warwick 
rebuilt the nave of the parish church of St. 
Mary, where, in the north chancel-aisle, are 
several memorials, 1568-1829, of the family and 
ancestors of the late Sir Edmund A. H. 
Lechmere, Bart., for whom Street restored tho 
church in 1858.—In the night of December 28, 
tho Grango at Earl's Barton, Northampton 
shire, the residence of Mrs. H. C. Hornby, 
upon the improvement of which a large sum 
was recently expended, was totally burned, at 
an estimated Joss of some 35, 000%. 


ProposeD . DEMOLITION OF AN OLD Crrx 
CuurcH. — By the bill being promoted by 
the St. Bartholomew's Hospital authorities 
this session, power is asked to demolish the 
Church of St. Bartholomew the Less, and to 
merge the parish into that of St. Bartholomew 
the Great. At present the whole of the eccle- 
siastical parish, with the exception of one 
house, is within the precincts of the hospital, 
and there are few, if any, parishioners of the 
parish othor than those employed in or con- 
nected with the hospital. It is provided that 
the monuments in the church shall not be 
disposed of, but shall be placed in the chapel 
of the hospital. The church was origin- 
ally tho chapel belonging to “the House 
of the Poor, commonly called St. Bartnolo. 
mew's Hospital,“ but after the dissolution of 
the religious establishments by Henry VIII. it 
was made a parish church for those who in- 
habited the precincts of the hospital. At the 
time Stow made his survey the church con- 
tained many monuments and brasses of the 
fifteenth and succeeding centuries, and some of 
these have been preserved. ‘Towards the end 
of the eighteenth contre (says Mr. George 
Godwin in “Churches of London“) it appears 
to have fallen into decay, and in the year 1789 
George Dance, who was then the architect 
and surveyor to the hospital, was directed by 
the governors to make certain alterations and 
repairs, on which occasion Dance, havin 
first ruthlessly destroyed the interior of the ol 
building, constructed almost a new church, 
forming an octagon within the original square 
plan. The old walls were preserved, and the 
square tower, which still remain. Within. a 
comparatively short space of time the interior 
became affected with dry rot to an alarming 
extent, and in 1823 a general rebuilding was 
commenced under the direction of Thomas 
Hardwick, who removed the whole of tho 
timber construction, and reinstated it with 
stone or iron, leaving the plan strictly the 
same, but entirely altering the details. The 
church contains a tablet in memory of the wife 
of Thomas Bodleius, founder of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. 
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APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.“ 

24.279 of 1902. -R. B. C. Dovctas: Lathe 
Turning Machines for the Feet of Chairs, 
Table Legs, and such like. 

In lathe-turning machines, such as “back 

knifo lathes, an attachment consisting of 
All these applications are in the stage in which 

opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can 
be made. 


slidable guards and protectors actuated by a 
hand lever, which is fulcrumed to the guide 
frame of the attachment, and connected to the 
guards or protectors by connecting links. 


635 of 1903.—G. BILLA: Draught Producer 
for Fires, Chimneys, and other Ventilating 
Purposes. 

A draught producer for fires, chimneys, and 
ventilating purposes, comprising in combina- 
tion a horizontal channel below the hearth- 
stone, a vertical pipe at the end of said hori- 
zontal channel, projecting from the hearth- 
stune, a piece of wire gauze closing the upper 
end of such channel, a joint at the upper end 
of the vertical cylinder, a vertical pipe adapted 
to be placed on said vertical cylinder, a fan- 
shaped mouthpicce at the top of said vertical 
pipe standing at an angle to said vertical pipe 
and turned towards the fireplace, and a valve 
in said vertical pipe for regulating the draught 
in the draught producer. 


2825 of 1903.— R. W. OpDY: 
Fire Ranges. 

In domestic fire ranges a shallow hot-air 
chamber, or box, applied at the rear of the 
oven or boiler, and having an opening at its 
upper end communicating with the hollow top 
or exit flue, said opening being controlled, or 
the area thereof regulated, by a damper or 
sliding plate. 


2971 of 1903.—L. H. ELLINGTON: 

Folding Table and Cabinet. 
A combined folding table and cabinet, in which 
the folding table, or top, turns on a central 
vertical fulcrum, and in which the cabinet is 
provided with trays or drawers, or both, that 
are adapted to be pulled out and then to rest 
on fall-down end-flaps, which are hinged to 
the ends of the cabinet. 


3052 of 1905.— F. W. ADAMS: 
Stays. 

A casement stay, consistin 
with the rod of a Sod uide box through 
which the rod passes, and ofa gravity locking 
lever pivoted in the guide box. and provided 
with a projection adapted to engage with auy 
one of a series of slots in the rod. 


3100 of 1903.—A. Foster: Reversible Dru to- 
buck Latches and Locks. 
A drawback latch or lock, consisting of a slider 
formed with a portion which passes through 
an endway slotted opening formed through the 
front of the case, with a portion which lies 
against the inner face of the front plate, and 
a latch bolt which is a sliding fit between the 
front and back plates of the case, and is thereby 
prevented from moving sideways within the 
case, the said slider and bolt being formed 
each with a portion, of which one is detach- 
ably engaged with the other by merely putting 
the parts together without subsequent manipu- 
lation, and the said bolt being constructed so 
that, when reversed, it will correspondingly 
engage with the slider, and the slider being 
constructed to come against the side of the 
bolt while it is also against the inner face of 
the front plate, and being thereby maintained 
in 1 as sideways entirely by the front plate 
and bolt. 


3510 of 1903.—J. Lambert: Letter-bozes. 
This invention relates to letter-boxes applicable 
to doors of houses, offices, and like positions, 
and relates more particularly to letter-boxes 
for doors to which the ordinary letter-box is 
inapplicable on account of its size, the object 
of the invention being the production of a 
collapsible letter-box, which is expanded to 
admit of Jetters being inserted whenever the 
letter plate or flap is operated, and which closes 
automatically when the letter-plate or flap is 
released. 
11,665 of 
Fireplaces. 
A domestic fireplace, consisting in the combina- 
tion with the ash-pit of an ante-chamber or 
air pit, said site chamber or air pit being so 
placed, fixed, or constructed as to be capable 
of receiving the ashes from the hearth, admit- 
ting air underneath the fire, and allowing for 
the easy removal of the ashes from below the 
fire, if desirable, whilst the fire is burning. 
13,766 of 1903.—A. E. Buck: Resta for 
Grindstones and Abrading Wheels, and the 
like. 
Rests for grinding and abrading machines, 
which consist of a bar, or rest proper, with 
an open slot at each end, which is free to 
move upon, and is held in position by, two 
pins, which are fixed to a rigid bracket. the 
whole being inclined at a suflicient angle to 
permit the bar, or rest, to maintain its position 


Domestic 


Combined 


Casement 


in the combination 


1903.—J. SHERWIN: Domestic 


with regard to the grinding or abrading 


machine. 
19,730 of 1903.—W. H. FISHBURN: 
Screen Hangers. 

A window screen hanger, consisting in the 
combination with slotted brackets attached 
to the window-frame on opposite sides, and 
projecting away from the frame, the said slots 
being closed at the bottom and open at the 
top, and clips attached to the top of the screen 


Window 


sash and provided with projections adapted tv 
enter the bracket slots. 
20.507 of 1903.— E. Hugues: Table ad just- 
tng Device. 
A table adjusting device, comprising a clamp- 
ing member, a lower tubular member adjust. 
ably connected to the clamping member, a ro. 
having a sliding connection with the lower 
tubular member, an upper tubular meinber 
supported on said ród, a bracket member 
secured to the table top, and a double-hinged 
member adjustably adjoining the bracket 
member and the upper tubular meinber. 
21.677 of 1903.--F. FOUCHE: Metullie 
Radiators for Heating and Cooling. 
This invention relates to the construction cf 
metal radiators, or apparatus for effecting 
exchange of heat, of the kind wherein a fluid 
(liquid, vapour, or gas) at a given temperature 
is conveyed to the interior of a series of hollow 
plates, or radiators, with thin metal walls 
placed side by side, and another fluid at a 
different temperature is conveyed into tbe 
spaces separating the hollow plates, or radia- 
tors, from one another, so that the fluid of 
lesser temperature absorbs heat from the fluid 
at the higher temperature, through the metallic 
walls, until equilibrium of temperature is 
established, These radiators are superposed or 
are arranged side by side, and intercommuut- 
cate by means of one or more passages. 


22,631 of 1903.—F. G. BLAKE: Outside Shop 

Blinds for Business and other Premises. 
This invention relates to an improvement in 
connection with outside shop-blinds for business 
and other premises, and consists of a facia so 
fixed on the blind lath as to show, when the 
blind is down, the name of the firm on the 
opposite side of the road, which would other- 
wise be hidden by the shop-blind. 


23,177 of 1903.—J. WIILS: 
Buildings. 
A refrigerator building, comprising two or 
more floors, consisting of an elevator shaft 
having openings at each fluor, a closed elevator 
car open at the front only, and flexible bridg- 
ing pieces for surrounding the contiguous opeu- 
ings of the car, and elevator shaft to provide 
a vestibule for closing the stays between the 
car and the shaft openings. | 
24,267 of 1903.—C, PRANGEMEIER: 4 Tonl 
for Holding Nails while the same are being 
Driven tn. 
A tool for holding nails while the same are 
being driven in, comprising, in combination, 
a pair of shanks and cheeks at their front ends, 
rotatable around a pivot, the upper cheek 
receiving and covering the lower e oppo- 
sitely situated vertical grooves in the vertical 
abutment faces of the two cheeks for the recep- 
tion of the nail, and a wider bore at the upper 
ends of the grooves for the accommodation 
of the nail head, which is protected from direct 
blows of the hammer by the head portion of 
the cheek uncovering the same. 
13,733 of 1903.—C. E. F. Hassart: Prismatic 
Glass Lights. 
A prismatic glass light, comprising on one and 
the same plate of glass, the combination of 
prisms, and faces parallel to the smooth face 
of the plate with symmetrical alternation of 
the angles of the base of the prisms. 

27,445 of 1902.—A. Pickl EA & P. R. SEWELL: 
Tube, Conduit, Pipe, and the like Cleaners. 
A tube or pipe-cleaning apparatus, consisting 
in the combination and arrangement of a series 
of cutters mounted upon the forward end of a 
central spindle, a sleeve provided with helical 
vanes, or cleaning brushes, mounted loosely 
upon such spindle, and a turbine-like propeller, 
one element of which is secured to the spindle, 
while the other, or guide-blade portion, is 
mounted upon a boss that is carried loosely 
upon the central spindle, and to which a retain- 

ing shackle is secured. 

2111 of 1903.—-J. EratH: Construction of Roofs, 

Ceilings, Floors, Partitions, and the like. 

A method of construction of fire-resisting hori- 
zontal or arched ceilings or roofs, dividing 
floors, with timber or iron framework, and 
partitions or lining applied to damp walls, or 
walls serving to keep out heat or cold free from 
cracks and adapted to deaden sound, the main 
feature of such method of construction being 
that, through the medium of bearing irons of 
special shape, or bars or rods, or of a combina- 
tion of such irons and bars or rods, the ceilings 
or the like are suspended, and the walls or 
the like secured in place, in such a manner 
that, between the ceiling and timbering, or 
framework, or between the lining, or facing, 
and wall, there is enclosed a layer of air. 

2765 of 1903.—W. Jackson: Method of Slating 

and Tiling Roofs. 

The slates, or tiles, or other similar roofing 
materials, to be laid on ordinary battens, the 
bottom corner slate or tile to be laid at an 
angle of 45deg., and the remainder to be laid 
at tho same angle, each course to follow on 
three inches lower than the adjoining one, and 
the head to abut up to the tail of the slate or 
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tile of the next course above it, to allow for 
three inches lap. The battens to be laid at 
such an angle that the top corner of each 
slate or tile rests on them. Each slate or tile 
to be holed for nailing 34 in. from left-hand 
bottom corner and right-hand top corner, and 
be 1 in. from sides, 

2783 of 1903. — SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN, X Co., 
LIuirzp, & E. R. SUTCLIFFE: A Method of 
Making Bricks, and Apparatus therefor. 

This consists in the combination in a brick- 
making machine of a pug- mill with two brick 
presses, means for driving the same from a 
common first-motion shaft and pulleys, a recip- 
rocating mould-box containing two moulds, a 
drum and lever mechanism for reciprocating 
same, plungers working in each mould. dupli- 
cate cam and lever mechanism for operating 
the plungers so as to effect the feeding of the 
material under pressure in one mould while 
tho clot is being pushed out of the adjoining 
mould, and duplicate cam and lever mechanism 
to operate sliding rakes for drawing the clots 
on to the table of each brick press alternately. 

4435 of 1903.—J. Werrer (O. Heise): Im preg- 
nation of Wood. 

A process for the uniform impregnation of 

wood with any desired quantity of impregnatin 

liquid, which consists in introducing the desire 
quantity of impregnating liquid into the wood 
with the aid of pressure, and subsequently 
treating the wood with saturated or super- 
heated steam, or with hot pressure gases, or 
with a mixture of steam and hot pressure 


ases. 
20,929 of 1903.— R. F. GiLLIN & F. C. Bos rock: 
Plumbing Systems for Flushing and like 
Purposes, and Valves and Connections 
therefor. 
In its complete form the system includes a 
closed air-tight tank, located at a high point in 
the building, and supplying the water-closets 
and urinals on the several floors. Water enters 
through a pipe from the street main at a low 
point in the tank, and, by its rise, compresses 
the air imprisoned above it; the air thus com- 
pressed serves to produce a rapid fluw or initial 
rush of water to the closets or urinals when 
their respective valves are operated, and thus 
insure thorough cleaning. A normally sub- 
merged air valve in the tank controls an air 
inlet pipe, and serves to prevent the formation 
of a partial vacuum in the tank when the water 
level falls by reason of frequent use, and 
permits the remaining water to escape by 
gravity if the street pressure is insufficient to 
maintain the supply. The self-closing flushing 
valves for the closets are designed to prevent 
unnecessary waste, and the connections from 
the valves to the closcts and to the supply 
pipes are so arranged as to permit the closets 
to be easily installed under all conditions of 
location without danger of fracture by strains 
due to inaccuracies in pipe-setting or other 


causes. 
21,411 of 1903.—J. Scuny: Ftre-proof 
Buildings. 


This consists in the combination with the walls 
and floor of a structure of a fire-proof tower 
within the structure and extending through the 
floor, a ventilating shaft within the tower and 
communicating with the interior thereof, means 
for sealing the tower against the admission of 
gases from the interior of the structure, a 
supply and discharge pipe within the ventila- 
ting shaft, distributing pipes within the floor, 
ends thereto extending from the floor, sprays 
upon the ends and gutters within the floors 
communicating with the discharge pipe. 

21,669 of 1903.—H. Sweetman: Paving. 

A paving for roadways, footways, and the like, 

consisting in the combination of oblong rect- 

angular granite blocks, longitudinal and cross- 
cut grooves formed on the upper surface of said 
blocks, a longitudinal cement joint connecting 
said blocks together, a bed of mortar similar 
to York paving upon which the blocks rest, and 

a concrete foundation for the whole. 

23,943 of 1903.—W. H. Cartan: Ball Valve for 
Cisterna. 

This consists in the combination with a cistern 
of a tube upstanding therein and connected 
with the water supply; a screw-on or other cap 
to the said tube, the said cap having a central 
hole or tube and a conical recess on its inner 
face, and holes or tubes opening communica- 
tion between the conical recess and the upper 
part of the cap, which is preferably made 
dome-shaped; a spindle surmounted by a floor 
ball, and slidable in the central hole, and 
carrying a plug corresponding to the conical 
recess in the cap, below which plug is a leather 
or other washer suitably supported. 

24,292 of 1903.—R. ILLEMAN: Apparatus for the 
Manufacture of Building Blocks, Slabs, and 
the like. 

The method of making two or more building 

blocks or slabs at the same time by arranging 

a corresponding number of moulds side by 

side in partitions, by which they can be quickly 

and tightly forced together between uprights, 
means being provided for pouring cement or 
plaster into the moulds whilst so held together 
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and for releasing the moulds when the cement 
or plaster has set and taking them apart 
sufficiently to enable the blocks or slabs 
to be removed. Tho moulds consist of 
side frames, bolted at their lower ends 
to a cross-beam, a hinged top having a 
tongue entering into the space between the 
top ends of the side-frames, a fastening to hold 
down the hinged top, and projections where 
required in the inner edges of the mould to 
form corresponding recesses in the edges of 
the blocks or slabs, and openings to receive 
bars passing across the interior of the mould 
and round which cement or plaster is poured, 
so that, when removed, the corresponding 
hollows are left in the block or slab, handles to 
facilitate the moving of the parts of the moulds, 
the sides of the mould representing the flat 
sides of the block or slab being open, but being 
closed by plates held tightly against the frame 
whilst the cement or plaster is poured in, and 
allowed to set. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
December 18.—By GILLART & SONS (at Port- 


madoc 
Llanfrothen, Merioncth.—“ Tyfry Farm,” 

BS 8. OF / 4 ahaa £1,230 
“Tymawr Farm, 113 a. 1 r. 18 p., f... 1,800 
„ Ppantywrach Farm and“ Ysguborgoch Hold- 

ing,” 133a. 3 r. 7 , aes ieee 1,900 
“Llan Farm,” 73 a. 1 r. 23 p., fä’:ii .. 1,375 
„ Maesgwyrlleyn Farm,” 48a. 2 r. 36 p., f. 675 
“ Caedynewid Fields,“ 20 a. O r. 8 p., f. .... 225 
“Cennant House“ and 9 a. O r. 10 p., .... 465 
“Penybwich Farm, 7 a. 3 r. 3 p., fi. 470 

December 23.— By Beadle, Wood, & Co. (at East 
am). 
East Ham.—56 and 58, Burgess rd., u. t. 007 yrs., 
T. 12L, Wile Tale 168. ect canes arti ete 500 
8 to 29 (odd), Bartle-av., u. t. 997 yrs., g. r. 52ʃ., 
I / OE KIS 1.900 


Contractions used tn these „ for freehold 
ground-rent; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g. r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. oe frechold; c. for copyhoid ; J. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession: c. r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q. r. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lano; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house; o. for 
Offices; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


—ää̃ ̃ Z—“B—.:uſͤ 


MEETINGS. 
MONDAY, JANUARY II. 

Royal Institute of British Architects —Mr. Aston Webb, 
R. A., president, at Home.“ 

International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and 
Gravers.— Reception in the New Gallery, on the occasion 
of the opening of the fourth exhibition in London. M. A. 
Rodin, president, will receive tho guests. 9.30 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Discussion on Mr. H. T. 
Scoble’s paper on ‘Industrial Decentralisation, an Im- 
portans Factor in the Solution of the Housing Problem.” 

m 


p.m. 

Glasgow Philosophical Society (Architectural Section).— 
Mr. John Taylor on Modern House Decoration and 
Furnishings, illustrated. 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 12. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. A. Millar on The 
Electrical Re-construction of the South London Tram- 
ways on the Conduit System.“ 8 p.m. 

Institute of Buüders.— Conditions of Contract Sub- 
Committee.“ 3 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13. 

Society of Arts . Lectures). Mr. Eric Stuart 
Bruce, M. A., on Navigation of the Air.“ 5 p. m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association ( Associates’ Section). 
— Lantern night. 8 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Mr. T. J. Gueritte, 
C. E., on “ Reinforced Concrete and its Applications,’ 
with lantern illustrations. 7.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 14. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—(1) Adjourned dis- 
cussion on Mr. P. V. McMahon's paper on “The City 
and South London Railway: Working Results of the 
Three-Wire System applied to Traction, &c." (2) Dr. 
Hans Behn-Eschenburg on “The Magnetic Dispersion in 
Induction Motors and its Influence onthe Design of these 
Machines.“ spm 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Annual 
dinner, Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. 7 p.m. 

Manchester Society of Architects.—Professor Beresford 
Pite on Architecture Free or Registered,“ a protest 
against the Architects’ Registration Bill. 6.45 p.m. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 15. X 

Royal Institution —Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh, M.A., on 
“Shadows.” 9 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen's Soctety.—Mr. C. R. 
Bonn on Steel Work Construction.“ 8 p.m. 

Instit ut ion o Mechanical Engineers.—(1) Nomination of 
Officers for election at the Annual General Meeting on 
February 19. (2) Paper to be read and discussed : 
Sixth report to the Alloys Research Committee on ‘The 
Tempering of Steel,“ by the late Sir William C. Roberts- 
Austen and Professor W. Gowland. 8 p.m. 


— E EE 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


„Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 

BRICKS, &c. 


Hard Stocks..... 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles....... 


E s. d. 
1 16 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 


130 „ n n 
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BRICKS (Contd.) & s. d 


Facing Stocks ... 2 12 0 per 1,000 alongsido, in river. 
Shippers ........ 2 10 0 5 55 ” 
Flettons ...... . . 110 0 s at railway dep ‘t. 
Red wire Cuts .. 113 0 75 75 ” 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 0 j 75 » 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facin 500 ” ” 75 
Best Blue Presse ' 

Staffordshire. 4 4 0 3 * i 
Do. Bullnose .... 410 0 si 15 57 
Best Stourbridgo 

Fire Bricks.... 4 8 0 n 55 T 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
Best Whito and 

Ivory Glazed ; 

Stretchers .... 13 0 0 “3 a 5 
Headers 9552556 „„ „4 „46 „ 12 0 0 77 95 59 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats ee 17 0 0 u ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 10 š 75 
Double Headers. 16 0 0 sò 17 a 
One Side and two 

End.. 19 0 0 ” L 57 
Two Sides and 

one End ..... . 20 0 0 ” ” L 
Splays, Cham - 

fered, Squints . 20 0 0 5 7 
Best Dipped Salt 

Glazed Stretch- 

ers and Headers 12 0 0 š 52 ’ 
Quoins, Bullnoso, 

and Flats 14 0 0 ” ” 95 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 a 75 55 
Double Headers. 14 0 0 + n 97 
One Side and two 

Eds 15 0 0 j 1 * i 
Two Sides and one 

End. 15 0 0 ji 5 15 
Splays, Cham- 

fered, Squints.. 14 0 0 m n” ” 
Second Qualit 

White 390 

Dipped Salt 

Glazed ...... 20 0 4 less thun best. 

8 


Thames and Pit Sand 7 3 per yard, delivered. 
0 


Grey Stone Lime.......... 11s. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire Clay in sacks 278. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
Pia STONE. 
BATH STONE—delivered on road wag- 8. d. 
gons, Paddington depet........ 1 6) per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road wagyons, 
Nine Elms depot ............ 1 81 „ 90 


PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average) 
Brown Whit bed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico Wharf. 2 1 9 re 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico Wharf. 2 21 „ i 


8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks . . . 1 11 per ft. cube, deld.rly. depot. 
Beer in blocks 1 6 s 1 
Greenshlll „ 1 10 ši a 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 
Red Corsehill 5 2 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 
Red Mansfield 5 2 iW s i 
YORK STONE— Robin Hoo Quali à 
8 


5 

99 9 
0 “a ; 
4 


* 


Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides 

andes k sizes 

under . Super.) 2 3 per foot super. 
6 in. rubbed two sides = oe * 


3 2 6 R 5 


slabs (random sizes) O 114 ” 7 
2 In. to 2} in. sawn one 
side slabs (random 
Sies) . 0 
11 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 
HARD YORK— 
Scappled random blocks 3 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 
6 in. rubbed two sides 
Ditto 3 0 “a 27 
8 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 2 i 
2 in. self-faced random 


a os 99 
O per ft. cube 5 


8 per ft. super. 3 


flags 5 n ” 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 8 per ft. cube. 


deld. rly. depot. 
8 in. do. 1 2} 1 A 
SLATES. 
in. in. £B d 
20 x 10 best blue Bangor 13 2 
20x12 


6 
” ” 6 
20 x 10 best seconds „ 12 15 0 
20x12 „ 15 „ 13 10 0 
16x 8 best 5 „ 7 0 0 
20 x 10 best blue Port- 

ma doe . 12 12 6 
16x 8 dest blue Port- 
8 6 12 6 i ji 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


99 99 77 


per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 


LEd 97 
77 77 


fading green. 15 2 
20 x 12 best Eureka un- 

fading green . 17 
18 x10 ‘a í 1 
16x 8 52 ” 10 
20 x 10 permanent green 11 10 
18 x10 a 15 
16x 8 70 i 


0 
Qe 


. 


42 0 per 1000 at rly. depot. 
3 7 per doz. ji 7 
O per 1000 „ ” 


Best plain red roofing tiles. 

Hip and Valley tiles . 

Best Broseley tiles....... 

Do. Ornamental tiles .... g 5 

Hip and Valley tiles.. & 0 per doz. „ „ 
(Continued on page 45). 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still onen, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITION. 


Designs to 


Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. ‘be delivered: 
Brauch Library, Hutcheson torun Glasgow Corporation /] ee he %%§öA«. ⁰ eae Not stated. 
CONTRACTS. 
i 
| 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tendor, &c., supplied by 5 1 
JJC K T. ee — — — —— a SSW a = pes 322 ĩð es, a 
School, &c., Carter Knowle-road, Sheffield Education Committee. Holmes & Watson, Architects, 38, Church street, Sheffield ...... Jan. 11 
Corrugated Iron School Building, Hengoed ........ Glamorgan County Council. T. M. Franklin, Clerk to Council, Westgate-street, Cardif ...... do. 
` Road Widenin gn Ashton-upon-Mersey U. D. CC... . F. Hutton, Surveyor, Public Hall, Ashton-upon-Mersey.........- do 
Addition to Schub. q Bedford Borough Education Com. H. Young, Architect, Maitland-street, Maitland-road, Bedford .. | do, 
Wood Blocckkks Vds. ( 6 323 Betlinal Green 1 Council.. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 1 Green sd vee ee es i 10 
! Granite Kerb and Pitcllꝝů .. o. o 5 
2 r Well, ke. Clay Cross . e aw ETE W. II. Radford, e ee King-strect, Nottingham...... 905 
2.347 Yards Iron Pipeaaadaddd . 0. do. do. 
Sewering, &c., George- street, Newton Heath ...... | Paving Com., Manchester Corp... Surveyor's Office, Town Hall, Manchiestennnnnn . do. 
IScwering, &c., Wilton-street, Newton Heath ...... do. do. do. 
Draining, &c., Burton-street, West Gorton ........ do do. do 
Draining, &c., Corby-street, West Gor ton do. do. do. 
Draining, &c., Matthews-strect, Ard wick do. do. do. 
Draining, &., Passage, N e š 175 BR 18 a 
Sewering, &c., Passage, Newton Heath ...........- 0. o. 0. 
Kerbing, Paving, &c., Theodore-runeaa. .. Lewisham Borough Council...... Surveyor, Town Hall, Catſor IJ wnJinꝛinw cee ee ee 3. do. 
5 i 5 (part of). ö up. 1 95 
5 5 latman-roao “bd 0. 0. o. 
Drainage at Cemetery ....eseseesssesecssesseoen ‘Southborough U. D. Cee. W. Harmer, Surveyor, 137. London-road, Southborough I.. do. 
Generating Plannũtt . ences 1475 Glasgow Corporation .......... W. A. Chamen, 75, Waterloo-strect, Glasgow 2.0.0.0... 0.00 . do. 
House and Farm Bidgs., Upperclough, Linthwaitte C. F. Mallinson & Son, Surveyors, Market-place, Hudderstleld.... do. 
Wesleyan Sunday School. Skelmanthorpe .......... | eee e J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market-place, Hude erstield.........000-- do. 5 
Police Station, Pontnewyddddvd .. . Monmouth County Council. W. Tanner, F. .I., County Surveyor, Newport, aon. Jan. 12 
Stane Skew pmi Maan e e Cumborland County Council . G. J. Bell, County Surveyor, ae Courts, Carlisle ...........265 a; 
Rough How Bridge, Crosthwaite...........-..05685 o. 0. do 
Five Pumping Stations, Saltley, ãecc .. | B'ham Tame & Rea Dis. D'age Bd. J. D. Watson. A. M. I. C. E., Eng’t’s Off., Tyburn Cas., B'wich St., M. R. do. 
Road Works, Walford- road. Northwood bub Watford R. D. Coo E. Tailey, Surveyor, 9, Market- street. Wat ſortgdtr ag. do. 
Twelve Houses, 1 7 eee >. | ut be eases R. & W. Dixon, Architects, 5. Eastgate. Burnley ...........6.. ; do. 
Street Improvement Workkkaa . | Bromley Boro’ Council. Boro’ Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bromley ............ 06.0200 do. 
*Roadmaking and Paving Works ...........--ee005 Willesden District Council Engineer to the Council, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. do. 
Sewering Work, Hollinsend ...............+eeeee | Handsworth U. D. c. B. Powell, Surveyor and Engineer, Council Offices, Handsworth . . do. 
Improvement of Main Road, Cadoxton (Neath) Glamorgan County Council. County Council Offices, Westgate-st., Cardiff .......... 0. ee . Jan. 13 
Widening, &c., Main Rd.. or Bonvilstone, Old Toll H. do, do. do. 
Widening the Cowbridge, &c., Main Rd., nr Talygarn do. l do. do. 
Draining 18 nee N oA e 405 ! dor 05 
Curbing in the Llan NN; iweaeacs! o. 0. do 
2,700 Tons of Granit. | Kingston-on-Thames Corporation | Borough Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston do. 
Two Boilers at Workhou nnen Ormskirk Guardians ...........- | Engine, Boiler & Employers’ Liability In. Co., 12, Kiug-st., Manr. do. 
Waterworks (Divisions II. and III.)): Galway U. D. CC.. J. Perry, M. Inst. C. E., County Surveyor's Office, Galway? do. 
Storetet eee ĩ Rochdale Canal Co.. 80, Dale-strect, Manchestee n... Jan. 14 
Carnegic Branch Library, Akan Dalton-in- Furness U. D. CC. W. Richardson, Surveyor, Public Offices, Dalton- in- Furness .... | do. 
Section D Pipework .............- „5 ... Pontypridd U. D. CCCCC6G.Go .. R. P. Wilson, 66, Victoria-strect, Westminsteůe nr Jan. 15 
2,600 Yards Gas Mains, Wattstowꝭuu ..... | Rhondda U. D. Cc. O. Thomas. Engineer. Gas and Water Offices, Pentre, R. S. 0. do. 
Electricity Meteeeeeee sss . Belfast Corporatior un V. A. H. M Cowen. City Electrical Engineer, Belfast............ i dv. 
Institute, Warley Town, HalifakaL Mr. A. S. McCrea ............-- Messrs. Walsh & Nicholas, Museum Chambers, Halifax.......... do. 
Villa Residence, Chapel-street, Barnslcy.........22.) 0 ee Senior & Clegg, Architects, 15, Regent-st., Barnsley ............ i do. 
Alterations, Pupil Teachers’ Coll. Bidgs., Princess-st. | Manchester Education Committee. W. Windsor, Quantity Surveyor, 37, Brown-street, Manchester Jan. 16 
Metal Breaking and Carting Work. Burgh of Elgin A. A. Turriff. Burgh Surveyor, Elgiinnnsnsnsn ees do. 
Sludge Steamer Glasgow Corporation .......... Office of Public Works, City Chambers, Glas go“ do. 
Take Down & Rebuild 3 Shopsin Taff-st., Pontypridd | Rhondda Valleys Brewery Co. .. | A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd ...... 000... 0c ee ce ees do. 
7,100 Yards Armoured Cablenns Wallasey U'D.C. ow... ee ee eee J. A. Crowther, Electric Supply Works, Sea View-rd., Liscard ...... do. 
Parsonage Home, Tallylhh nn eo es Rev. J. Williams .............. G. T. Bassett, A. R. I. B. A., Aberystwyth oo... 0... cc cece ce eee eee do. 
County Police Station, Winchburglldkœ. . Linlithgowshire County Council .. W. M. Scott. Architect, Linlithgow... pu Jan. 18 
Hartshill Stone .......ssesesesesecosesnnssessss Woodstock R. D. Cc. Surveyor, District Council Offices, Woondstock˖nndd. do. 
Electric Tram Car Bodies. ......... cee cece ce cnes Manchester Corporation ........ J. M. M Elroy, 55, Piccadilly, Manchester . do. 
Electrical ae for C/ se ewaewaee 5 5 : 355 
Pram Car Trucks 64 kk ewaca ue es o. 0. 0. 
*Hard Shepley Stone Landinggsssss M. B of Paddington Town Hall, Paddington, “Wo . ⅛ ] eee | do. 
*Making up and Paving New Streets .............. Camberwell Borough Council. | Borough Engineer. Town Hall, Camberwell, S.E. .. 2... ee ee eee do. 
Private one 5 3 Chadderton 5 REEE EE A .A. W. Cox, Surveyor to coun Chadderton, Oldham | oan 19 
Steel Girder Footbridge, Grimshaw-lane .......... 0. o. 0. 
New Street Work Horwich U. D. Coo oo Surveyor, Council Offices, Hor wiel ii do. 
Gravel Flint, Granite. &c., Kelvedon .......... eeee, Braintree R. D. Ce... ee E. H. Bright, Surveyor, Dodds Hall, Braintree, Essex .......... do. 
Pulling Down & Rebldg. Old Royal Oak II'I, Barnsley Messrs. J. Fox & Sons VVV. Tennant & Bagley, Architects, Pontefr acc 0.0222 eee | do. 
*Mercantile Marine Office, Royal Albert Dock ...... Commiss. of H.M. Office of Wks . J. B. Westcott, H.M. Office of Wks, Storeys Gate, West'ster, S.W. do. 
*Erection of Forty-two Houses at Cheltenham ...... . aes eee Engineer, Gloucester Station 2... 0.0... 0. cc cee eee eee eee eens | do 
Iron Tank, „ Oughti bridge Wortley WEN J G. E. Beaumont, Surveyor, 7 near Shefficld............ Tan, 20 
Reservoir Work s 5 0. 0. 0. 
Stone, &c., for One Leaoaeͤaerrrõ-rk q B'ham. Public Wks. Committee .. G. Price, City Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham .......... | do. 
Stores for One Leaù ] ᷣ7P cece ee ve coes do. J. Price, City Engineer, Council House, Birmingham  ....... — do. 
Three Business Premises and One House, Aber fans W. Dowdeswell, Architect, Treharriiaa . ꝗ f do. 
Additions to Sanatoriunnnngntnknkn cece wees Blackpool Sanitary Committee. J. 8. Brodic, Borough Engineer, Blackpool ............0.0-00e8. | do. 
*New Free Library, Clarendon-gardens, Ramsgate .. | Ramsgate Corporation Town Clerk, Albion House, Ramsgate ........ ccc cece ewe e eens do. 
Making up and Paving Street uo Fulham Borough Council.......- Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, 8.W............ kates | do. 
Street Works, Porth, &4ckũùꝶe e Rhondda U. D. CCet0.weee.. W. J. Jones, Engineer and Surveyor, Pentre, Rhondd aa Jau. 21 
50 to 60 Tons Iron Pipes Harrogate Corporation ......... - |G. Wilkinson, Corporation Electricity Department, Harrogate.... | Jan. 23 
Convent School, Edgeworthstonnnu mn. ee ee Very Rev. Canon Martin, Presbytery, Edgeworthstown, Ireland .. | do. 
Restoration of Shaftesbury-road School ............ East Ham Education Committee R. L. Curtis. Architect, 120, London Wall, Moorgate-st., E.C..... Jan. 24 
1983 Yards super. of Flagging for Paths .......... Belfast Harbour Commissioners .. | G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer — Jan. 25 
Widening Railway, Kirkby, Rainford, &c. ........| Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway ..| Engineer's Office, Hunt's Bank, Manchester. Jan. 26 
Corrugated Iron Shed, ke. q Walthamstow U.D.C. .......... G. W. Holmes, Engineer to Council, Town Hall, Walthamstow .. | do. 
*Alterations and Additions to Royal Mint .......... Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c. | J. B. Westcott, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 8. W. do. 
*Fire Brigade Station at Kensington .............. London County Councils. . | Architects’ Department, 3, Warwick-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. .. do. 
*Supply of Articles and Execution of Works Chelsea Borough Council . | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, King’s-road, S. WMW. Jan, 27 
Detritus and „„ &c., Warley Oldbury baa 134 whee’ .. . |J. T. Eayrs, M. Inst. C. E., e Birmingham ..:... Jan. 28 
Pumping Station, &c., Warlenn.nrydxynr.. ceee ° 0 do. : 
Light Labourers’ Dwellingngsssss Birr U DU!» ³ðA ks „H. Browne, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Birr, Ireland .........- Feb, 1 
Pim ⁵ↄ Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway Engineer's Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester.. Feb. 8 
*Erection of Epileptic Homes, re. Chorlton & Manchester Asyl. Com. | Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W. C. Mar. 4 
Parish Church, Clarcmorris, Tuam, Co. Mayo ...... Venerable P., Kilkenny ....... D. W. Morris, Surveyor, Dublin d nnn. ꝑ ee en ee No date 
Extension to Works, Bagby Fields. G. Bray & O . G. F. Bowman, Architect, 5. Greek-st., Ledde do. 
Tutor's Residence, Wesleyan College, HeadinglRꝓß d. Danby & Simpson, Architects, 10. Park- row, Leeds ............ do. 
Crematorium, Lawnswood Cemet ar. Headingly-c.-Burley, Burial Board. | W. S. Braithwaite, Architect, 6, South- parade, Leeds .......... do. 
Extension of Post Office, Hawick ................ | Commissioners H.M. Works H. M. Office of Works, Edin burn. | do. 
*Alterations, &c., Union Workhopse e ay eeeaaedawe : Shardlow Guardians. - | Naylor & Sale, Architects, Irongate, Der | do. 
a — — —— — — Se ee a aitim 25 22 ĩ˙¾ TTT... a ee eS — — 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary pepe ens i 
Clerk of WOrkkk Ss 8 Aylesbury R. B. ooo. 3¼. 35. per weeedõnõ VVT Jan. 11 
Borough Surveyor, Paver „ -G... | Town Council. 5 „r ,,,, 8 . 12 
3 r (uisances, d&c., Faversham.......0..... 0. 0“. per annum ee ee 7)FFFFFCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC ou E 0. 
9 33%; ũ r . | Felixstowe & Walton U. D.C. .. 200l. DO OPTS JJVCCVVVVVVVVVVVPC or Jan. 16 
Clerk of Work 99 Hearts of Oak Benefit Society ..- | Not stateeeeeeeeeeeMſduſllſlil ee eee e ee ee ee do. 
*Architectural Assistant 0.0.0.0... 00 cece ee ee eens (Shanghai Municipal Council... . 300 Shanghal Tacls per month No date 


—— e ee a ee — —— $ — — —̃ — 


Those marked wi th an asterisk (*) are advertised in this N umber. 


5656565555 „%%%% „%%% % „% „% „„ „„ „ „ „ „ „„ „„ „„ 
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TILES (continued — 


s. d. 
t Ruabon red, brown or 
Ha brindled do. (Edwards) 67 $ per 1000 at rly. depot. 
Do. Ornamental do. ...... 60 ” ” 
Hip tiles 4 Ope "doz. 150 a 
Va ey tiles 8 0 oe I 99 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1000 „ 5 


Do. Ornamental do. ...... 54 6 s j 77 
Hip tiles . . 1 1 per dos. „ 75 
Valley tiles 3 8 a Bs $; 

t “ Rosemary brand 
lain tiles . . . 48 O per 1000 „ z 

Best Ornamental tiles . 50 O per 1000 „ i 
Hip tiles . 4 O per doz. 8 ie 
Valley tiles 2 „ 6 „ „„ even 8 8 50 9? 99 

WOOD. 


At per standard. 
; £. s. d. L s. d 
Deals: best 3 In. by 11 in. and 4 In. 


by 9 In. and 11 in 15 10 0 16 10 0 
Deals : best 3 by 99 ꝗ 1410 0 15 10 0 
Battens : best 2 in. by 7 in. and 

8 in., and 8 In. by 7 in. and 8 in. 1110 0 12 10 0 
Battens : best 21 by 6 and 8 by 6. 0 10 0 less than 

7 In. and 8 in 
Deals: seconds ............ .... 0 O less thn best 
Battens: secondsdgdgg .. 010 0, „ „ 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in by 6 in. 9 0 0 9 10 0 
Zin. Oy in ano etn and 2 in. by 6in.. 810 0 9 10 0 
Foreign 
1 in. and 1k in. by Tin pee eas . 010 O more than 
battens. 
'!!! 1 0 0 
Fir timber : best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specification) 4 0 5 0 0 
Seconds e ace 4 15 0 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. 5 E 3 12 6 815 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 3 0 0 3 10 0 
Swedish balkk«?as. 2 15 0 8 0 0 
Pitch - pine timber (30 ft. average). 3 5 0 8 15 0 


JOINERS’ WOOD. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, sae per sence 
Sin. by 11 inn 0 24 
Sin. by 9 iin 21 0 22 10 
Battens. 23 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 17 0 18 10 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11in....... 
3 in by 9 in. 17 10 
Battens. 21 In. and 3 in. by 7 in. 18 10 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and 9 in 
Battens, 2 in. and 8 in. by 7 in. 11 10 


Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
Sine bY AL I... 21 0 22 10 
Do. 8 in. by QMin........... 18 0 19 10 
Batten . 13 10 15 0 

Petersburg: second yellow deals, 
3in. by IIIIrrrnn 16 0 17 0 
Do. 8 in. by 9in. ........... 14 10 16 0 
Batten; 11 0 12 10 

Third yellow deals, 8 in. by 
Iii hoe eae Oia 13 10 14 0 
Do. 3 in. by o in. . 13 0 14 0 
Batten . q ꝙ» 10 0 11 0 


White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in.. 14 10 


% aaa ASSO 0 00s COCO COO COCO oo 88898 ooo 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 i 3 in. by 9 in.. 13 10 0 1410 
Batten 110 0 12 0 
Second white deals, 8 in. by 11 in 13 10 0 14 10 
ay 55 Sin. by 9 in. 12 10 0 13 10 
battens ..... 9 10 0 10 10 
Pitch-pine : deals 9 ꝙ q . . 16 0 0 18 0 
Under 2 In. thick extra 010 0 1 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 33 0 0 upwards 
Oddments ......... ee 22 0 0 4 0 
Seconds, regular sizes ......... 2410 0 26 10 
Yellow Pine oddments .......... 20 0 0 22 0 
Kauri Pine—Planks, perft.cube.. 0 3 6 0 4 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube......... .. .. O 2 6 0 3 
Sl NR eee 0 2 8 0 2 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube.. 0 5 0 0 5 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
DCM D hale bas ears e 0 0 7 0 0 
} in. do. AO: nne nae 0 0 63 — 
Dry „Mahogany —Honduras, Ta- 
basco, per ft. sup. as inch.. 00 9 0011 
i es Figury, per ft. sup. as 
CCC O 1 6 0 2 0 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. . 
as inch e 0 010 01 0 
Teak, per lol . 17 0 0 21 0 0 
American . Planks— 
per ft. cudeeeeeee cee 0 4 0 — 
Prepared Flooring— Per square 
l in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
Shot sos we is dds ewe ernai 013 6 017 6 
1 in. nee 7 in. yellow, planed and 
DOG oe cche shoes sise 014 0 018 0 
1} 115 dy 7 in. yellow, planed and 
Matched ..........c cece ee 016 0 11 6 
1 15 ** 7 in. white, planed and 
2 en Blue aed 011 6 013 6 
1 a, by 7 in. white, planed and 
ne os 8 cease 012 0 014 0 
11 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matsheee dll —ᷣ 014 6 016 6 
į in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 0 11 0 013 6 
fin. by 7 in. do. do. do. 014 0 018 0 
lin. by 7 in. white do. do. a 0 011 6 
lin. by 7 in. do. do. do. 011 6 0 13 6 


6 in. at 6d. to Od. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &o. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
£ 8. d. £ 


8. d. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 
Bections s 660.. 7 5 0 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
sections © nn eewe ie 8 26... 9 5 0 
Angies, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections ........ woeeee 717 6 817 6 
Flitch Plates 8 5 O0... 815 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchlons 
including ordinary patterns. 7 2 6. 8 5 6 


METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
Inon— £ s. d. E s. d 
Common Bars ............+. 710 0.. 8 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ......... 8 O O.. 810 0 
Staffordshire Marked Bars 10 10 0. — 
Mild Steel Bars . ꝗ . 815 0. 9 5 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price ....... 9 5 O0. . 910 0 
galvanised ....... 17 10 0 — 


And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron (Black)— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 8 etewane 

” 57 499. 


26 ; 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality 
Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to { 
3 ft. to 20 gg hae owas 12 15 0 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. and 24 g n 3 ` 
OR. scese 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g 0 
35 g. and 24 g. 16 10 
eens . 18 0 
Sheeta— 
to 8 ft. 20g 12 15 
22 g. and 24 g. 13 5 
S 14 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheeta, 6ft. by 2ft. 
to 8 ft. by 20 g. and thicker.. 11 15 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g.& 24g 12 15 
26g .... * 0 


Galvanised Cortagate 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. 


98889 888 oo 


Cut nails, Sin.to6in.......... 
(Under 8 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &0. 
Per ton, in Tandon. 
£ s. d. E s. d. 
LEAD— Sheet, English, 31b. and up n 0 0.. — 
Pipe In coll... 410 0. — 
Soil Pipe eee 17 0 0. — 
Compo pipe ....... e 17 0 0. — 
Zixo— Sheet 
Vieille Montagne ton 26 5 0 — 
Silesian saciid ck imesadeees 26 0 0 — 
CoprpER— 
arene Sheet......... per lb. 0 0 n s — 
Thin eased 8 * 0 O 111. — 
Copper nails i 0 01i.. — 
Brass— 
Stone Sheet per lb. 0 010. — 
„ si 0 O0 11 — 
Tix—-English Ingots . s O 1 4 — 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ ?. „, 0 O 6}. — 
Tinmen 's 5 0 0 8. — 
Plowpi [de on 009. — 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. thirds........... .. 2d. per ft. delivered 
» Würth rien eas 11d i 5 
21 os. thirds............. ven OG, 175 
75 Gurt eee vs 314. 0 75 
26 oz. thirdss. 34d. 1 8 
b fourths ..esesessosese 3d. 15 a 
32 oz. Lars 0 a 5 55 
e A : i n 
Fluted sheet, 6 1255 i ‘ 31d. 0 š 
ooo one 31d. Si a 
t Hartley’ 8 Rolled Plate..... r ute: Hi 5 
oe LL 99 22 „ „„ . 99 99 
97 99 Oo ee. OS ee 2td. 99 99 
OILS, &c. 
£ s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in eee or barrels.. per gallon i 1 
„ „ in drums 9 1 
Boiled 55 is É pipes or barrels.. ‘i 0 111 
, in drums......... 3 i 0 2 2 
Turpentine, in barrels .........- 175 0 3 8 
UArun iss woes 0 3 10 
Genulne ee English White Lead per ton 19 0 0 
Red Lead, 38 23% ͤ ũ —ͤ ꝗ de 19 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty....... eter per "owt. 0 7 6 
Stockholm TTPan!tertrrt per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &0. 
Per : 
£ s. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnligs 33g. 0 8 % 
Pale Copal oak. e „ 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ......... H • ꝙꝓ . . O12 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak .............. 010 O 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
huren asa oes 14 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage 012 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage . r 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple e 016 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal cacos saben se uk 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil ............ cee veee 1 1 0 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish .......... ere 018 0 
White Copal Enamel...........- 3 1 4 0 
Extra Pale Paper V 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size. 9 010 6 
Best Black Japan . 0 16 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stan. 0 9 0 
Brunswick Bae rn ie oes es . 0 8 6 
Berlin Black 2.540 sc ewadcvws c6S eas 65 oee 016 0 
, ew canes ee seek axes 010 0 
French and Brush Polish............--.00- 010 0 
—__—__o~@--o—____- 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor, and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the building-owner; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 1007., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons.] 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABBENYDALE.— For redecoration and general repairs, 


Abbevdale P.M. church and schools. Mr. J. P. Earle, 
architect, Norfolk- row, Sheffleld :— 
Alfred Machin, Sheffield (E: SE SE EE EE SE EE] [E S DE E EE SE E E o E £195 


BIRKENHEAD.—For the erection of a stable and 
coach house, Rosebrae, Birkenhead, for Mr. C. Gent. 
Mr. J. H. McGovern, architect, Liverpool :— 


Councillor Snap e £146 
BLAENGWYNFI.—For suppl and lay 400 
lineal yards of 6 in. c.i. socket pipes, Jersey-road, Blaen- 


gwynt, for Glyncorrwg Urban District Council. Mr. 
. P. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Cymmer, Port 


Talbot :— 

Per ton. Per ton. 
E. Roberta .... £5 5 0 Needham & Co... £5 7 6 
Thos. Spittle, C. Jordan 5 10 10 

Newport, Mon.“ 5 4 6 Stanton Iron 
Hutchinson .... 5 15 0 Works ...... 5 1 6 
Isca COO. 5 2 6A. Stone 5 10 0 

Laying. 

Per lineal yd. Per lineal yd. 

Rogers .. 0 3 0 Barnes & Chaplin, 
Collins ........ 0 2 6 Cardiff* ...... 0 2 0 
BOOTLE.—For alterations and additions to the 
Linacre Hotel, Linacre-lane, Bootle, for Mr. R. Scott. 


Mr. J. H. McGovern, architect, Harrington Chambers, 
26, North John-street, Liverpool :— 


General Contractors. Broad bridge & Reid® .. £830 0 0 
Additional Work.—Broadbridge & Reid ° 229 10 0 
Joiner.— W. H. Clark 9 135 0 0 
Joiner.— Tippin Bros.7)0· . eeee 26 0 0 
Electric Wiring. —Whipple & CO." 12 10 0 


BURY.—For hospital at Union Workhouse, Jericho, 
Bury, for the Guardians. Mr. A. Hopkinson, architect, 
15, Agur-street, Bury. Quantities by architect :— 


Ist Contract. 2nd Contract. The Whole. 
Charles Brierley.. £21,589 . £10,756 £32,295 
John Inman .... 21, 2 10,715 31,915 
John Tinline .... 20,750 10,420 31,170 
James Byrom® .. 20,699 10,440 $1,139 


[All of Bury.) 


CHICHESTER.—For the erection of a shed, and 
paving and drainage works at Cattle Market, for the 
Corporation. Mr. T. Pym Jones, City Surveyor, Lion- 
street, Chichester: 

The Fireproof Boulton & Paul £418 10 0 

Partition Co. £564 5 4 |E. Turner. 890 00 
R. Cook & Co. 560 00 |W. H. Gamnon 382 70 


FA RN HAM (Surrey). — For the erection of new separa- 
tion wards at the Workhouse, Farnham, for the 
Guardians. Messrs. Friend & Lioyd, architects, Gros- 
venor-road, Aldershot. Quantities by Mr. J. H. Hendrey, 
Frensham, "Farnham: — 


P. J. Caesar £2,510 | W. Smith ........ £2,260 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Fergusan & Co..... 2,255 

Ltd: c oreresmss 2,490 | Tompsett & Co. 2,250 
E. Garland dd 2,369 | J. Harris ........ 2,200 
G. Mardon........ 2,345 | Crosby & Co....... 2,171 
Mitchell Bros. .... 2,345 F. Knight ........ 2,099 
Mussellwhite & Sapp 2.324 Bateman & Sons .. 2,080 
A. Chuter 2,289 G. Kemp. Aldershot? 2,045 


Architects estimate, 2,1238.) 


HA RROATE.— For main e (contract 4, 
section 2) for the Corporation W. Dixon, 
M.I.C.E., 5, Prospect-crescent, Harrogate :— 

A. Braithwaite & Co. £6,083 J. I. Hampton Mat- 

J. Wilson & Sons . . 5,497 thews, Harrogate® £3,763 


B. Firth & Co. .... 4,736 | Wm. Morley & Sons 3,407 
A. Graham & Sons 4,700 Hardy & Atkinson 3,389 
J. S. Dawson 4,293 | Parker & Sharpe 

Wm. Brigg 4,228 (withdrawn) 3,369 
C. H. Dickenson 4,059 | 


HAYWARD'S HEATH.—For plastering Infirmary, 
and other work at Brighton County Borough Asylum. 
Mr. J. G. Gibbins, surveyor, 3, Palace-place, Brighton :— 
Antill & Squirest638 0 0 E. J. Kent... 4418 0 0 
George Nicholls . 500 0 9 J. M. Parsons, 

A. & 8. Wheater 495 8 o Brighton* 897 20 
James Barnes .. 480 Martin Reece.. 386 15 4 
Stephen Knight 469 17 0 


HEX HAM.— For 680 yards of pipe sewers, also tank 
and filters, for sewage posal works at Farnley, Cor- 
bridge, for the Rural District Council. Mr. J. E. Parker, 
C. E., Post Office-chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 

E. Henderson & Son, Ponteland...... £405 18 10 

[There were five other tenders.] 


HORSHAM.—For stabling, &c., for the Urban District 


Council. Mr. R. Renwick, Council's Surveyor :— 

Wm. Roberts £2,622 | G. Potter £1,795 
Peerless- Dennis & Co. 2,146 | H. Lindfield & Son 1, 608 
Box & Turner...... 2,015 Wm. Potter, Hor- 
Hillman & Murrell .. 2,009 sh amm . . 1, 680 
J. G. Pickard ...... 1.880 


KEN DAL. — For supplying, excavating, and laying 
about 227 yards lineal of 18 In., and 117 yards of 9 in. 
Clucas's patent pipes, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. R. 
Hampton Clucas, C.E., Borough Engineer. Quantities 
by Engineer :— 

R. Woodburn £626 4 0 
H. W. Dixkin 625 3 6 


W. ee 


Kendal ° 2547 13 7 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.— For erecting museum 
and art gallery for the Corporation. Mr. A. Cox, archi- 
tect, 4, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


Perry & co £4,500 G. Kemp eT ey £4,149 
Potter Bros. ...... 4,190 Holliday & Green- 
C. E. Simm 4,392 Woo... 147 
W. T. Renshaw... 4,347 Smith & Sous 4,123 
Strange & Sons.... 4,259 | Wisdom Bros. .... 4,114 
Patioa A Boneg T. Gough & Co..... 4,090 
BRN XT „233 Leslie & Co. ...... 4,072 
J. Parnell & Sons.. 4,226 | S. E. Moss & Co. .. 4,050 
Speechly & Smith.. 4,190 | B. E. Nightingale. . 4,049 
T. G. Sharpington.. 4,188 | J. Ferguson & Co. 4,000 
P. & E. Davey .... 4,187 | W. H. Gaze & Son. 3,989 
J. W. Brooking.... 4,179 | John Hawkeye Sons 3,974 
Johnson & Co. .... 4,168 | Frank Hawkey® .. 3,950 
E. Wet 4, 165 | E. Chamberlain.. 3, 886 


LIVERPOOL. — For alterations to licensed premises 
127, Stanhope- street, Liverpool, for Mr. F. Greaves 
Mr. J. H. McGovern, architect, Liverpool :— 
Tippin Brose’ sf iscves cance cee £180 
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LONDON.—For the construction of new roads 
and sewers on Lord Westbury’s Putney Hill Estate. 
Mr. J. C. Radford, engineer and surveyor, 168, Upper 
Richmond-road, Putney : — 

S. Kavanagh & Co. £9,960 | W. R. Williams.... £9,743 


B. Nowell & Co. .. 9,865| E. Parry & Co. . . 9,561 
Jos. Mears ........ 9,780 


PONTYPRIDD.—For private street works, Parade 


and West-street, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
P. R. A. Willoughby, A. M. Inst. C. E.. 
Charles Ash, Pontypridd® ...... . 4688 0 0 


PONTYPRIDD. — For 900 yards stoneware pipe 
sewer works, Pwilgwaun, cufynydd, and Hopkinstown, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. P. R. A. Willough- 
by, A.M.Inst.C.E. :— 


Charles Ash, Pontypridd* £330 0 0 


PONTYPRIDD.—For (1) masonry abutments, fence, 
walls, and other works in connection with the recon- 
struction of Glyntaff Canal Bridge, Treforest; (2) sup- 
ply and erection of steel work in connection with above 

ridge, for the Urban District Council. 


Mr. P. R. A. 
Willoughby, A. M. Inst. C. E. 
Masonry Ab che. 
R. J. Mathias, Pont ypriddW £306 0 0 


ork. 
Gilbert Thompson & Co., Birmingham 306 6 0 
1121. 68. per ton.) 


ST. AUSTELL (Cornwall). — For additions and altera- 
tions at Workhouse, for Guardians of St. Austell Union. 
Mr. J. Mutton, architect, Charlestown, St. Austell, 
Cornwall. 8 

ar 


nter and Plumber. 
A. Bennet £15 


10 0 J. Knight & 8on £127 9 0 
W. G. Behenna 12910 0 A. Mably .... 12615 0 
Carpenter. 
A. Bennet .... 94 0 0 J. Knight & Son- 63 0 0 
ason. 

R. Richards.... 88 0 0 T. Sanders. 79 8 0 
C. Clemo...... 86 13 0 J. Jacob* .... 77 0 0 
Plumber. 

A. Sovering .... 62 10 0 E. Francis & T 
E. Stocker. 60 9 0 Son®........ 6112 6 


n 
(All of St. Austeh. | 
[Architect’s estimate for total work, 1901.] 


SCARBOROUGH .—For laying about 9,000 yards of 
wood block paving, and other work in connexion, in 
Westborough, Newborough, and Aquarium Top, for the 
Town Council. Mr. H. W. Smith, Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, Town Hall, Scarborough :— 

T. 8. Starke £5,553 12 11 
5,334 10 9 
S eee ee es 5,308 13 6 
Acme Wood Block Flooring Co., Ltd. 4,850 14 8 
Jas. Brunton, New Cross-street, Hull“ 4,848 2 3 
J. W. Pearce 4,685 19 10 


SEASCALE (Cumberland). For building a villa and 


eee Pewee „%%% „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „ „ „ „ 60 


CE E E „ „ „4 0 


boundary wall, &c., for Mr. F. W. Wrigley. Mr. James 
Tyson, architect, Seascale :— 
J. Sharpe, Drigg Cross, Holmrook®.... .... £841 


(Complete tender.] 


SHERINGHAM.—For alterations and additions and 
ge respectively for the Sheringham Golf Club 
(Contracts Nos. 1 and 2). Mr. T. Inglis Goldie, archi- 
tect, Bank-buildings, Bank-plain, Norwich :— 
Alterations and Additions —Contract No. 1. 
Blyth & Son.. £113 12 10 Sadler, C. A... £95 0 0 
[Architect's estimate, 100 .] 
Drainage.— Contract No. 2. 
E. J. Edwards .. £228 8 11 T. & J. Burgoyne £209 6 6 
Blyth & Son 223 0 11 C. A. Sadler. . 200 15 0 
(Architect's estimate, 213J.] 


STANLEY (Durham).—For sewage disposal works on 
the bacterial principle, West Shield-row, Stanley, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. J. Routledge, Surveyor 
to the Council, Front-street, Stanley: 

No. 1 Contract. 
Wm. Ayton & Sons, Blackhill®...... £2,897 15 8 
No. 2 Contract. —Ironfoundry. 
Smith, Patterson, & Co., Ltd., Dunston ° 


588 14 6 


B. NOWELL «Co. 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


e Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ROAD MAKING. 


SWINTON.—For deepening a well, &c., for the 
Swinton Urban District Council. Mr. R. Fowler, 


C.E., Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, Swinton, 
near Rotherham :— 


J. Smalley . . £45212 6 J. T. Hymas.. £182 6 0 
R. D. Batchelor 875 17 0|T. C. Starkey 160 2 6 
H. Brown & Co 


Stourbridge“ 190 18 0 
(Surveyor's estimate, 1981. 178. 6d.] 


SWINTON.— For making up Adwick-road and 
ener streat; for Swinton Urban District Council. 
R. Fowler, Surveyor, Council Offices, Swinton, near 


Rotherham :— 
Adwick-road. Spencer-street. 
J. P. Searle .......... £128 6 2 .. £289 17 5 


B. Roberts .......... 115 16 8 257 18 1 
C. Green & Co., Rother- 

Tn Seon awes 108 7 6 246 2 4 

(Surveyor’s estimate 115 6 6 264 18 11.) 


WHITCHURCH (Shropshire).—For the Alexandra 


Temperance Hotel. Mr. Walter Webb, architect, Bar- 
tes, Whitchurch :— 

„EPAee ce £2,874 | JohnCorfield...... £2,620 
J. T. Jones 2,857 | Richard Powell. . . 2,397 
G. Bullock 2,677 George Edge ...... 2,197 
T. G. Huxley...... 2, 600 | G. Dodd & Bon, 
Samuel Manley .. 2,625 Whitchurch®.... 2,030 

WICKLOW.—For sewers, Main-street, Ball-alley, 


Market-street, etc., for Wicklow Urban Council. Mr. 
J. Pansing, Town Surveyor, Church Hill, Wicklow :— 


George Dixon £610 10 0 W. Rose, Abbey - 

William Murphy 700 0 0 st., Wicklow; £715 0 0 

[tf Accepted on the recommendation of the engineer, 
whose estimate was 725.) 


WEALDSTONE.—For street works (Mason’s-avenue, 
Herga-road, &c.), for the Urban District Council. : 
H. Walker, C.E., Surveyor, Council Offices, Wealdstone. 
Quantities by Surveyor :— 

Mason s- a venue 


and Byron-road Herga- road. Total. 
(Extension). 

£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
F. Free & Sons . . 2,312 49 1,578 12 9 3,890 17 6 
R. Ballard, Ltd... 2, 204 00 1,487 00 3,691 0 0 
A. B. Chapman .. 2, 190 11 3 1, 400 12 0 3,681 3 3 
Thos. Adams.. . . 2, 177 17 5 1,480 6 5 3,658 8 10 
F. Fowles ...... 2,139 72 1,459 37 38,598 10 9 

e Bro at- 

Hen s seen. 2,065 173 1,408 62 3,474 3 5 
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121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. C. 


Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES' CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) 18 apy ee DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United dom 


at the rate of 198. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all 
parte of Europe, America, Australia, New » India, China, 
Ceylon, &c., 288. per annum. Remittances (payable to J. 
MORGAN) should be addressed to the Pub r of “THE 


BUILDER,” Catherine-street W. C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBUBBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 48. 9d. per quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The der by Friday Morning’s Post. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stono Co. and C. Trask and 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset 


London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Offloe, 42, 
Poultry, E.C—Tne best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPH ED 


accurately and with despatch. [Telephone No. 43 


Westminster. 

& SON ( EAST S LAN k. ET. 

METCHIM SURVEYOR’ DIARY Š TABLES.“ 
or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 1/1. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Polonceau Asphaite. 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 


WHITE SILICA PAVING. 
PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 
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Templars, who had a commandery close 
by at Cressing, the church of Witham 
was exempted from the gift, as its 
advowson had already been granted by 
him to the royal collegiate church of St. 
Martin's-le-Grand, London. In the days 
of Eustace de Fauconbergh, Bishop of 
London from 1222 to 1228, a dispute 
arose as to the ecclesiastical rights of the 
Dean and Canons of St. Martin's over the 
church of Witham. It resulted in the 
rectory being assigned to St. Martin's, 
and a vicarage being formally ordained 
by the bishop in whose hands the patron- 
age of the vicarage was placed: The 
taxation roll of 1291 shows that the 
rectory of Witham was then valued at 
36/. 138. 4d. and the vicarage at 10/.13s. 4d. 
Although the patronage of this vicarage 
was left in the hands of the bishop, each 
vicar in the pre-Reformation days had 
to swear fealty to the canons, as rectors, 
in their own chapter-house at the time of 
his appointment. The dean and canons 
continued to hold the great tithes, and 
granges where they were collected, until 
1502, when Henry VII. transferred the 
rectory to the great abbey of St. Peter, 
Westminster, and again in Elizabeth’s 
reign to the bishopric of London. 


le Church of St. Nicholas, Witham: 


HE ancient town of 
Witham, near the 
centre of Essex, 
on the main road 
between London 
and Colchester, 
near the junction 
of the river Guith 

with the Blackwater, is divided into two 
parts. The larger portion has by degrees 
gathered thickly on the margins of the 
od Roman road and more recent highway, 
whilst the smaller and older part lies half 

a mile to the north-west on pleasant 

nung ground called Chipping (or Cheping) 

Hill where formerly the market and fairs 

wre held and the chief business of the 

tern transacted: It was here, according 

to the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, that a 

tom was first built by Edward the Elder, 

wn of Alfred the Great, in 913. The 
ramparts of this Saxon town, or burh, 
ted to be well defined until the Great 

Eastern Railway Company drove their | 

ine richt through the midst of it. 

The old parish church of St. Nicholas 
tands near a small open green on 
tipping Hill, on the right-hand side of 
ke road that leads from Witham to | A chantry was founded in this church, 
kaintree. On the south side of the at the altar of St. John Baptist, in 1397, 
rch there used to be considerable which was declared to be worth 6/.14s. 10d. 

| 


mains of earthworks, and much Roman | a year, in the time of Henry VIII. There 
nek or tile has been used in the fabric of | was also another chantry in the church 
e church, both in the nave walls and in dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, declared 
£ tower. There was certainly some to be worth 7“. Os. 3d. a year. The 
nal] Roman settlement here, though | vicarage was valued in 1535 at 22/. 6s. 4d. 
e Ad Ansam of the Itineraries, Morant, in his “ History of Essex,” 
hich is sometimes placed here, was cer- tells us that the top of the tower used to 
nly north of Colchester. be of timber, but that it was raised with 
When Stephen gave the manor and brickwork in the year 1743. He further 
lf hundred of Witham to the Knights- 


says :—‘‘ This church may vie in neatness 


with most in this county, the sum of 
314“. 88. having been laid out upon it in 


Tepairs between the years 1701 and 1706 


by the care and partly at the charge of 
Dr. Warley (the vicar), who collected 
293/. 14s. 2d. among several gentlemen, 


and made up the rest himself.“ He also 


gave an organ to the church, but it was 


useless when Morant wrote in 1768. 


The church consists of chancel, with 
north and south chapels and north 
vestry, nave with side aisles, south porch, 
and west tower. The earliest work now 


noticeable in the fabric is the south 


entrance, beneath the porch, and the 
archway from the nave into the tower, 
which dates from towards the close of the 
twelfth century, and is of the Transi- 
tional style. There are three shafts in 
the jambs, and the mouldings were 
chiefly zigzag or chevron. The archway 
into the tower is lofty and narrow and of 
massive character ; though the archway is 
pointed, the great pilasters that bear it 
are semi-circular, and closely resemble 
genuine Norman work. These remains 
are sufficient to enable it to be said that 
a church of some size and importance, 
with a western tower, was erected here 
about the time of Richard I. We know 
that there was a church here at a much 
earlier date, and probably this Transition 
church was the successor to the far 
smaller one of the tenth century. 
Although there is no actual proof of a 
pre-Norman church at Witham, the 
assumption that there was one is most 
reasonable and probable. If the early 
town of Witham, built under the imme- 
diate direction of Edward the Elder, was 
of sufficient importance to interest the 
royalty of the day, and to obtain mention 
among the rate entries of the Anglo, 


‘ 
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Saxon chronicle, it is but fair to assume 
that a church for Christian worship would 
be erected for the use of the new fort and 
town. The exact entry, under the year 
913, is as follows:“ Then went King 
Edward with some of his force to Maldon, 
in Essex, and there encamped, while the 
burh at Witham was being wrought and 
built.” Is it not obvious from this 
especially as we know that the burh of 
Maldon was not established or built until 
920 —that the King was merely tarrying, 
at Maldon in 913 under canvas or in 
temporary .shelters until the works at 
Witham were sufficiently advanced for 
him to take 4R his residence, and move his 
troops there.“ And that being the case, 
is it not almost a certainty that a Christian 
place of worship, However humble, would 
at that time, or: sf after, he founded? 

About a century later, ‘probably i in the 
earlier part- of the- reign of Edward I., the 
church underwent a thorough’ recon- 
struction. The arcades of four arches 
on each side of the nave, with their 
columns and responds of four clustered 
shafts, are of this period, as well as the 
four western circular clearstory windows, | 
two on the north and two on the south; | 
the four eastern square-headed clearstory 
windows, af two lights with cinquefoil 
heads, are of the fifteenth century. 

On the north side of the chancel is an 
interesting medieval vestry, which should , 
be compared with the one in a like situa- 
tion in the church of the not far distant 
town of Braintree. This vestry has had 
two. stories, but the. floor of the upper one | 
has gone. The stone newel. staircase to 
the upper room is still extant in a small 
turret at the north-west angle. There 
are three square-headed, widely-splayed 
windows in the upper walls. 
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St. Nicholas, Witham. Exterior. 


| 
found in the restoration of 1877. The 
most interesting feature about this 
vestry is the doorway out of the 
chancel. In the hollow of the moulding | 
(on the chancel side) are small well-cut 
flowers, alternately square and round. 
The date of this vestry, though altered 
afterwards, seems to be of the time of 
Edward I., though possibly a little later. 
Most likely it came somewhat after the 
building of the present nave arcades, for 
the chancel would be in the hands of the 
canons of St. Martin's for repair or re- 
building, and would not necessarily be 


rebuilt at quite the same period. 
The walls of the church are for the | 
1 part of pebbles and flints, with stone 


quoins, and having a liberal intermixture 
of Roman tiles and mediæval bricks in 
the north wall of the nave. 
structure of the vestry is different; the 


walls in this case are formed of irregular- | 


shaped stones of varying size. Most of. 
these stones have obviously been used in 


some previous building; there are no 


traces on them of Norman axeing, and 
it 1s at least possible that we have here 
some of the materials of the first pre- 
Norman church. 


The south porch of the nave 1s a fairly | 


good example of work towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, probably of 
the reign of Richard II. There are two 
large traceried windows, not glazed ; the 
tracerv has been renewed, but on the old 
lines. The roof, is flat. and there is an 
embattled parapet and two large - gar- 
goyles. Over the inner doorway is in- 
scribed, Same Cardel, Churchwarden, 
1700,” which probably gives the date of a 
roof renewal. 

There is a blocked-up north doorway 


In the sill into the north aisle, just opposite the now used as the organ chamber. 
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The western tower stands well, and is 
of three stages. The walls are a composi- 
tion of pébble and brick. There is a new 
turret for stairs up to the first stage in the 
north-east angle; large angle buttresse: 
reach up to the second stage; the west 
doorway is of the same date as the south 


| porch and north doorway of the: nave. 


with a two-light late decorated window 
above; the second stage has trefoil- 
headed single lights ; the third stage has 
two-light bell-chamber windows that 
harmonise with the rest, and ane top 15 
embattled.: 

The church underwent very consider- 
able restoration in the year 1877, When 
about 2000“, was. expended. - A large 
proportion of this money was spent ou 
the tower, when the uppermost stage 
(built of brick in 1743) was entirely 
renewed. Two of the bells weré at the 
same time recast, and the galleries re- 
moved and much reseating done in the 
| body of the church. 

Most of the present windows of the body 
of the church have been renewed, and 
follow the style of the latter haif of the 
fifteenth century, except the window in 
the east bay of the south aisle, the casing 
of which is of fifteenth century date. 

On the south side of:the chancel is a 
two-arched arcade into the south chapel: 
This arcade and the arch out of the south 
aisle, together with the windows and the 
small south doorway, are of late fifteenti: 
or quite early sixteenth century date. 
This building probably corresponds to the 
founding or refounding of the gild or 
chantry of the Blessed Virgin, for this was 
the Lady Chapel. On the north side of 
the chancel, to the west of the vestry, is a 
wide Tudor arch opening into a chapel 
The 


of the cast window of the basement there . south entrance ; it appears to be of the altar of St. John Baptist Was on this side 


have been built ipa few old encaustic tiles 


same date as the south porch. 


of the church, 
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St. Nicholas, Witham. Interior. 
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The upper doorway on to the rood loft use of obviously wooden sedilia, very patée at the head; it has been sculptured 


(fifteenth century work) is on the north 
side of the chancel archway. 
another doorway, now blocked up, which 
looks at first (though of an unusual width 
for such a purpose) as if it must have 
served as the lower doorway to the rood 
stairs. But on going round into the 
north chapel it becomes manifest that the 


Below it is on the south side of the altar, has 


recently been clearly shown in the old 
sixteenth century Flemish plates to the 
„Booklet of the Mass, which has just 
been issued to the members of the Alcuin 
Society. 

Under the chancel arch is a good 


true lower doorway to the stairs is on that fifteenth century rood screen, with three 


side; the larger opening on the nave | 


| The style is somewhat unusual, and corre- 


side was probably a disused compara- 
tively modern contrivance for reaching 
the pulpit. 

t On the south side of the altar in the 
chancel is a shallow, square-headed 
piscina niche with stone credence shelf; 
on the north side is another trefoil- 
headed niche. In the Lady Chapel is a 
good late piscina niche with a cinquefoil 
head ; it still retains a wooden credence 
shelf, an unusual occurrence. 

As to the woodwork of the church, the 
lean-to roofs of the aisles, with tie-beams, 
are worth noticing, as much of the timber 
and construction are old. But the 
exceptional feature of the woodwork of 
the church is a pair of low wooden sedilia 
of substantial make and of late thirteenth 
century date. They stand within the 
altar rails on the south side, and this, we 
believe, is their approximately right place, 
though originally they were combined 
with other woodwork or wainscotting. 
Murray has been called to account b 
some for terming these seats sedilia, 
as it has been supposed by others that 
they are only parts of a series of choir 
stalls, and that wooden sedilia for 
officiants at Mass were unknown; The 


openings on each side of the doorway. 
sponds to that at Worstead and one or 
has an ogee curved arch of cusped 


riched head. The wood canopy work on 


| 


| 


much after the fashion of those at Witham throughout, but is much worn; it is of 


early twelfth century date, and now 


stands at the cast end of the north aisle: 


two other Norfolk screens; each opening 


the west side of the screen is a recent 


renewal. 


The door in the doorway into the north 
and on the head a round flat Tudor cap, 


vestry out of the chancel is original; the 
central closing-ring is a good piece of 
iron work. The doors of the south 
entrance of the nave have some fifteenth 
century tracery carving about them: 
The small door into the Lady Chapel 
bears on the outside, 1632, George 
' Ormond.” 

In the vestry is an old chest with three 
handsome locks; the woodwork is un- 
carved, but it is probably of fourteenth 
century date. On a shelf in the vestry 
are four funeral helmets, two with spikes 
for carrying crests ; they seem all to be 
of the sixteenth or possibly early seven- 
teenth century. 

As to the monuments of the church, 
there is one that is of older date than any 

part of the extant fabric. This is a 


tracery some little way below the en- 


ey es eae 


In the north chapel behind the organ is 
a fine monument of its class to John South- 
cotte and his wife. This John, who 
became a distinguished lawyer, was a 
younger son of a Devonshire family; he 
purchased the manor of Little Witham, 
alias Powers Hall, in this parish: He was 
created a Serjeant in 1558 and one of the 
Justices of the Queen’s Bench in 1562. 
The monument consists of a table tomb, 
on which rest the two stiffly-arranged 
recumbent effigies: The judge—a valu- 
able example of the exact judicial 
costume of the day—wears his official 
fur-lined gown and circular tippet ; round 
the neck is a ruff of modest dimensions, 


of much the same pattern as that now 
used by a Cambridge LL.D. The effigy 


of his wife, Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of William Robins, of London, is 


slightly coped coffin slab with cross 


arrayed in a close-fitting gown or dress; 
and over it a loose robe with open sleeves ; 
at the neck and wrists are small ruffs, and 
the hair is brushed back and surmounted 
by a flat pointed cap: Both figures have 
their hands joined in prayer, and their 
heads resting on cushions with embroi- 
dered borders. The south side of the 
tomb, the only one e ed, is divided 
into two panels bearing a quartered 
shield of Southcotte, and the like 
quarterings impaling Robins. There is 
another shield of Robins at the cast end: 
The cornice moulding is exceptionally 
bold: On the jamb of the window‘above 
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the tomb is a good architectural tablet, 


with the Southcotte arms surmounted by 
helm and crest, and surrounded with well- 
designed mantlings. The inscription 
tells of the death of the judge in 1585, 
aged seventy-four. By his wife he had 
thirteen children, only three of whom 
survived him. Sir Edward Southcotte, 
the fourth in descent from the judge, sold 
the Witham property to Sir Nicholas 
Garrard. The two effigies are in fairly 
good preservation, save that the noses of 
both have been broken; the faces were 
evidently intended for portraits. 

Over the doorway into the vestry, on 
the south side of the chancel, is an inter- 
esting monument of the important family 
of Nevill. It is to the memory of Mary 
Nevill, only daughter and heiress of Sir 
Thomas Nevill, of Holt, co. Leicester, by 
Clara, daughter and co-heiress of Ralph 
Nevill, of Thornton Brigg, Yorks., and 
to her second husband, Francis Hervey. 
It is set forth on the monument that she 
was first married to Thomas Smeethe (a 
curious variant in the spelling of Smith or 
Smyth), second son of Sir John Smeethe, 
Baron of the Exchequer, who died in 
1564, and was buried at Cressing; by 
him she had five children. She was 
married secondly to Francis Hervey, a 
son of John Hervey, of Ickworth, Suffolk. 
The inscription describes her second 
husband as one of the honourable band 
of gentlemen pensioners to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and states that he kept house, in 
worshipful estate and credit, for twenty- 
seven years at Cressing. The lady died 
in 1592 and Francis Hervey in 1593. In 
the centre of this mural monument, 
supported by an ornamental corbel and 
panelled pedestal, are the kneeling figures 
of Francis and his wife, facing each other, 
with a double prayer-desk between them. 
The esquire is in late plate armour, with 
bare head and short beard ; the lady is in 
a loose flowing robe or gown, with flat cap 
and hair drawn back. On the desk are 
the quartered T arms of the two 
distinguished families ; above it is the long 
inscription. The figures are flanked by 
two panelled pilasters supporting a hand- 
some entablature, with pyramidal ter- 
minals over each pilaster, and the 
marble achievement in a medallion in the 
centre; The whole, though too high up 
for close observation (it has probably 
been moved), is a characteristic and good 
example of small mural monuments of 
this kind, which might perhaps with 
advantage be revived. | 

On the chancel floor, near the entrance 
to the vestry, is a large stone showing the 
matrices whence a series of brasses of 
apparently fifteenth century date have 
been wrenched ; they included figures of 
knight and lady, two groups of children, 
four shields of arms, and inscriptions. 

Another marble mural monument quite 
worth noting for the exceptional purity 
and grace of the lettering is to the 
memory of the Rev. George Lisle, Rector 
of Rivenhall (1687), aad Anne, his wife 
(1696); above the tablet are the arms 
(three double-headed eagles displayed), 
well arranged. after an effective late 
Renaissance method. 

On the floor of the chancel is a nearly 
obliterated inscription to John Lindsell, 
Bishop of Colchester; he was the second 
suffragan Bishop of Colchester appointed 
under the Act of 26 Henry VIII., c. 14. 
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He was instituted to the vicarage of 
Witham in 1528. There are also memorials 
to two Archdeacons of Colchester, who 
were also vicars of this parish—Jonas 
Warley. D.D., who died in 1722, and 
Joseph Jefferson, who died in 1821. 

Just within the chancel arch, on the 
south side, is a nineteenth century mural 
monument of white marble, which should 
not be overlooked ; it has some merit of 
its own, but is chiefly remarkable for the 
pathetic romance attached to the death 
of the two whom it commemorates. 
Those who know the beautiful Lac de 
Gauve, high up in the Pyrences above 
Cauteret, will remember the monument 
surrounded with iron railings standing on 
a rocky little peninsula that juts out 
into the waters at the foot of the lake near 
to the pathway by which it is reached. 
Here on Witham chancel wall is repeated 
the sad story there also recorded. William 
Henry Pattison (of Witham), aged thirty- 
one, and his wife Sarah Frances, aged 
twenty-six, were married on August 22, 
1832, and were drowned in the Pyrenean 
lake on September 20. They were 
brought back home for burial. A medal- 
lion in bas-relief on the monument repre- 
sents with some accuracy the outlines of 
the mountains and the lake, and shows 
an angel carrying the two souls to Heaven. 

The church, which finds accommoda- 
tion for about 600 worshippers, is well 
seated with modern oak, and has some 
fairly good oak stalls in the choir and a 
well-carved pulpit. The octagon font is 
modern. 

ee 


* NOTES: 


THE idea of a new impulse 
being given to archeological 
research in Asia Minor, which 
was the subject of a paper by Professor 
Ramsay, read at the Hellenic Society 
this week, 1s one which must be of the 
greatest interest and promise to all 
students of architectural history. The 
exploration of that great tract of country, 
which may yet reveal we know not what 
of remains of early forms of classic archi- 
tecture, has hitherto been but partial and 
intermittent, as far, at all events, as this 
country is concerned. Professor Ramsay 
said that in urging a renewal of English 
interest in Asia Minor he did not mean 
to advocate rivalry, but rather co-opera- 
tion, with the explorers of other countries. 
He suggested the establishment of a 
summer school of exploration in Asia 
Minor, and the establishment of centres 
for reference and information in some of 
the powerful cities. The English Govern- 
ment, of course, will furnish no funds for 
such work, but we hope the scheme may 
be carried out notwithstanding. 


Exploration 


in 
Asia Minor. 


As the result of a Board of 

Wieduc Trade inquiry following the 
collapse of a viaduct on the 

Great Western Railway in November 
last, the opinion is formed that the failure 
was chiefly brought about by the use of 
a steam crane on the arch which first 
gave way, and which, it is now stated, 
was not sufficiently backed up in the 
haunches. The other contributing 
cause is said to be found in the fact that 
the mortar was not sufficiently set. 
We may here explain that the crane was 
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only used upon the arch while the centring 
was being lowered, and that during the 
raising of materials it was placed over 
the adjoining pier. It may possibly be 
the case that the separation of the rings 
was brought about chiefly by the working 
of the crane, but we still believe that the 
condition of the mortar was a most im- 
portant factor. The crane had previously 
been used on nine other arches for remov- 
ing the ribs, of which fifty-four were 
lifted out without mishap. Consequently 
we may fairly argue that if the mortar 
in the tenth arch had been sufficiently 
set, there would have been no collapse, 
in spite of the crane. Taking this view, 
the obvious moral is that if people 
insist upon using lime mortar for bridge 
building, they must give it adequate time 
to set, even at the risk of delaying opera- 
tions in wet weather. Accepting the 
conclusion stated in the report, we have 
the equally useful moral, never to use 
steam cranes, or to place heavy loads of 
any kind, on recently-built arches. 
Whichever way we look at the matter, 
we see reason for the greatest caution in 
dealing with newly-built arches, especially 
when lime mortar is used. 


THE subject of ancient light, 


Lieht or, More correctly, the ease- 
ment of light, has suddenly 
found itself discussed in the Times. 


Some owner of a servient tenement, who 
found himself inconvenienced by the 
existing law, gave vent to his feelings in 
our contemporary; he has found some 
supporters and also some adversaries. 
The correspondence, however, is not likely 
to have any practical results. That the 
existing law does in many instances work 
unreasonably cannot be doubted, and the 
only remedy for such unfairness is that 
which has been consistently advocated 
in these columns, that the courts should 
in all cases award damages where the 
easement of light has been infringed, in 
place of an injunction. At the present 
time the owner of a dominant tenement 
can prevent the owner of the servient 
tenement from building unless he pays 
him any price for the right so todo. He 
places a pistol at his head in the shape of 
an injunction, and says in effect, No 
building or my price.” If, however, the 
courts of law awarded damages based on 
the actual diminution in value or con- 
venience of darkened buildings, then onlv 
a reasonable sum would have to be paid. 
The diminishing of the light of a building 
to a degree to lessen it in value, but still to 
leave it useful for purposes of business or 
habitation, is a different thing from 
darkening it so as to make the whole 
building useless or unhealthy, in which 
case the question of municipal regulations 
necessarily comes into play. 


THE evidence of Mr. Sellon 
before the Royal Commis- 
sion on London traffic con- 
tained much food for thought, even if 
exception be taken to his view of the 
question as a whole. Mr. Sellon, who is 
the late chief engineer to the British 
Electric Traction Company Limited, is 
naturally a strong advocate for tramways 
and especially for electric tramways. Com- 
paring horsed tramways with omnibuses, 
he estimated considerable advantages in 


Tramways 
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favour of the former, both in saving 
horses and in cheapness of running; and 
electric tramways, he asserted, could 
cope with 50 per cent. more traffic than 
that now existing without any increase 
in the number of vehicles using the road. 
That tramways can carry a larger number 
off passengers more cheaply and expe- 
ditiously we are not prepared to dispute; 
but in an old city like London, where the 
thoroughfares are narrow and not con- 
structed with a view to such traffic, tram- 
ways dislocate the general traffic far more 
than other kinds of vehicles. Wide streets 
are a necessity where tramways are to be 
used, and wide streets in the congested 
areas of London are an impossibility. 
That portion of Mr. Sellon’s evidence 
which was directed to show how private 
enterprise and improvement in tramway 
systems have been hindered by the 
powers granted to the local authorities is 
well worthy of attention. A more con- 
crete example of the pernicious influence 
to be expected from municipal inter- 
ference and competition it would be hard 
to cite. The fact that private lines are 
subjected to the possibility of compulsory 
purchase at the end of short periods is a 
clog on enterprise which, if it had existed 
in the early forties, would have deprived 
us of our railway system. 


THE warning given by Lord 
Lindley to motorists in his 
charge to the grand jury at 
the Norfolk Quarter Sessions comes at an 
opportune time. The former Master of 
the Rolls pointed out that the Act was 
not intended to legitimise a speed of 
twenty miles an hour in all circumstances, 
but that the speed was really governed by 
the important provisions against reckless 
and negligent driving to the danger of 
the public. Now, it is common knowledge 
that many motorists are disposing of the 
cars they have hitherto used because they 
are incapable of attaining a speed 
of twenty miles up hill, and are purchasing 
cats with a greater horse-power to attain 
that speed up hill. They maintain that 
they have a grievance in this under the 
new Act, because they have hitherto made 
an average by going at greater speed on 
thellevel after hill climbing at a low speed, 
and assert their intention of now main- 
taining an average of twenty miles. The 
remarks of Lord Lindley may save these 
rash spirits from incurring much un- 
necessary expense. In this connection we 
may also call attention to some interesting 
experiments made with the new numbers, 
which have been proved to be illegible at 
speeds of thirty miles an hour. We 
assume that driving at such a speed as 
to render the number indecipherable 
would also in itself be an offence against 
the Act. 


Motor-Car 
Speeds. 


THE opponents of municipal 


Mprectrie trading have for the last 
Lighting. year been holding up the 
electric lighting deadlock in Marylebone 


as a sample of what can happen when 
municipalities engage in undertakings 
for the welfare of the ratepayers. Yet 
when the facts come to be examined it 
will be found that the Borough Council 
are not so incompetent as their opponents 
would have us believe; and the record of 


the Metropolitan Company from the 
consumer’s point of view cannot be des- 
cribed as good. It will be remembered 
that the Borough Council agreed to 
purchase the Marylebone portion of the 
Supply Company’s undertaking, and in 
this they had the consent of Parliament. 
The value of the undertaking down to 
December 31, 1901, having been referred 
to arbitration, was fixed at 1,212,000/. 
It was only when the Borough Council 
applied to the London County Council 
for a loan of 1,274,000/. that trouble 
arose. This application was rejected on 
highly technical grounds, and the Board 
of Trade upheld this decision. Mr. 
Justice Buckley was justified in saying 
that the Borough Council ought to have 
thought of all this before they came under 
statutory liability to purchase. We think 
that to a reasonable extent they did. 
What they did not foresee was the 
wholesale depreciation of municipal 
stocks, making it practically impossible 
for them to borrow at much less than four 
per cent. In order to borrow they must 
have the sanction of Parliament and the 
consent of the ratepayers. Judying by 
the circular issued by the Ratepayers’ 
Committee, it seems possible that they 
may not get this consent at the meeting 
convened for the 19th inst. The rate- 
payers, however, will be very ill-advised 
if they refuse to consent to the Council’s 
present Bill, and at the same time will 
not take into consideration the offer of 
terms made by the company. This offer 
seems to us to he very disadvantageous 
to the ratepayers. It virtually amounts 
to asking them to pay 12,300“. a year 
for twenty-six years in order to get 
them out of the bargain. We think 
that most consumers would prefer the 
municipality to take up the supply. 


From a paragraph in the 
Times of the 9th inst. we 
learn that Canon Pereira has 
been presented to the rectory of All 
Hallows, Lombard-street, with a provi- 
sion, the motive of which we do not quite 
understand, that the endowment con- 
nected with the church is to be used as a 
stipend for the Bishop of Croydon, “ and 
so for the promotion of church organisa- 
tion in the diocese.” The presumption 
is that All Hallows will remain in statu 

o, and that the new rector is able to be 
independent of the endowment. We 
notice the matter mainly to comment on 
the remarkable terms of the paragraph, in 
which, referring to the fact that the 
church had been condemned to be demo- 
lished, it is sneeringly observed that “ the 
antiquaries and others succeeded in 
beating up a sufficient number of the rate- 
payers to defeat the scheme,” and that 
the ecclesiastical authorities, in parting 
with the endowment, “have at least 
shown less selfishness than the majority 
of the All Hallows vestry.” So that it 
open that, in the eyes of the Times, or 
of the person who wrote the paragraph 
(which has all the appearance of being a 
partisan statement), the joint action of 
a number of antiquaries and others 
to prevent a fine church of Wren's from 
being destroyed is only regarded as 
“ selfishness’! It is an idea only too 
characteristic of the spirit of, English 
newspapers in these matters. 


All Hallows, 
Lombard-street. 


At the first of Professor 
Clausen’s six lectures to the 
Royal Academy students on 
Painting, on Monday last (when there 
was a large attendance of visitors as well 
as students), he lectured on Some Early 
Painters, more especially Fra Angelico 
and Masaccio. He commenced his 
lecture with some general remarks on the 
state of painting in the present day in 
comparison with the early Renaissance 
period—the want of definite aims, owing 
in part to the almost bewildering amount 
of our present knowledge of all schools of 
painting, and the much larger field over 
which the history and criticism of 
painting had to range compared with the 
days of Reynolds’s lectures, when hardly 
anything was known or thought about 
the primitive Italian painters; incident- 
ally observing that William Blake might 
be said to have been the first pre- 
Raphaelite, as he first expressed an 
admiration for the directness of aim and 
careful execution of the early painters. 
Professor Clausen also referred to the 
great care and finish of execution of the 
early painters, not merely in isolated 
instances, but as a practice pervading all 
their works, a quality of which there was 
but little to be seen in modern painting. 
e on the screen some examples of 
Fra Angelico, he drew attention to their 
childlike simplicity and directness- of 
expression and composition, and their 
idealised representation of events, as if 
they represented a vision in the painter's 
mind of the event, rather than an attempt 
to realise it in a materialistic sense. The 
original pictures showed a great deal of 
beauty of colour and a remarkable clear- - 
ness of effect resulting from the ignoring 
of shadow—“ when painters begin to see 
shadows, then their troubles begin.“ 
Masaccio’s works represented the earliest. 
examples of realistic painting and the 
power of drawing the figure in per- 
spective in a three-quarter view, instead 
of the simple side or front view usually 
shown by Angelico. Some illustrations. 
of Masaccio showed forcibly the gulf which 
separates him in this respect from. 
Angelico ; the figures of Adam and Eve 
in The Expulsion ” were as well drawn. 
as they could draw them in the Life school 
to-day. Masaccio’s paintings in the 
chapel of the Carmine must have been 
drawn without any models before him, 
for there was no space or light for models: 
they must have been studied and re- 
hearsed beforehand and then drawn from 
memory. That was a useful lesson for 
modern students, who should try to 
acquire the power, not only of drawing 
what they saw before them, but of carry- 
ing it her in the memory. The. 
remaining lectures, on the succeeding 
Mondays and Thursdays (the second of 
which will have been delivered before 
this issue is published), are on Lighting 
and Arrangement,” Colour,“ “ Titian, 
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Rembrandt, and Velasquez,” Open- 


air Painting and Landscape,” 
“ Realism and Impressionism.” 


Ar the Fine Art Society's 
Gallery is a collection of 
water-colour drawings. by 
Mr. Norman Garstin, In Border Lands, 
illustrating scenes in Normandy, Brittany, 
and Holland. Mr. Garstin has a style of 
his own in water-colour, and there is a 
Cc 


and 


Mr. Garstin's 
Drawings 
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great deal of feeling for both colour and 
composition in his drawings; they are 
artistic work, and not mere topography ; 
but where architecture predominates in 
the subject the rather soft and woolly 
texture of his work is not satisfying to 
the architectural eye, and the buildings 
are rather carelessly treated in detail. 
For instance, At the Foot of the Garden, 
Caudebec ” (35), which as a whole is a 
work of very good pictonal quality, the 
careless drawing of the cathedral in the 
middle distance is a weak point in the 
picture. Those which are purely land- 
scapes are the best. A Green Alley by 
the Seine (23), full of sunlight; “ La 
Bouille, on the Seine (29); Evening 
by the Vire, St. Lo ” (36), with the house 
beneath a dark mass of trees and reflected 
in the stream; A Reach of the Rance” 
(43), a very small and charming little 
upright landscape; Summer Evening, 
Holland” (49), with the long row of tree- 
trunks reflected in the water; A Bend 
of the Seine (64); A Water Gate by 
the Ellé ” (76) ; and A Home Upon the 
Waters, Holland (80), with the large 
heavy barge and its immense rudder, in 
yellow light, in the centre of the picture. 
There are two little experiments in 
working pictures by stencil, of which 
“ Greeting (92), a kind of New Year’s 
card, is very successful. 


At the Leicester Galleries 
Colour Prints, there is on view (and on sale) 
a collection of curiosities, the 
property of one owner; a number of 
colour prints on glass; an old fashion of 
work which has long since died out, and 
which, to judge from this collection, the 
world can very well spare. They are 
apparently produced by a process of 
taking off the colour of a print on to the 
back of the glass, so that it shows in front 
as a colour print, with a glazed surface. 
There appears to be an attempt to get up 
a fashion for collecting these, which may, 
like other fashions, have its day; but 
they are worth nothing in an artistic 
sense. As an illustration of the taste of 
some of our ancestors they have, however, 
a certain archeological interest. 


THE death of M. Gérôme re- 

whe iste. moves from the world a great 
and most typically French 
artist—French in his class of subjects, in 
his feeling, and in his conscientious exe- 
cution and thorough knowledge of his 
craft; the latter, perhaps, a characteristic 
more of the past than the present 
eneration. Owing toa certain apparent 
k of poetic feeling—and, it must be 
admitted, that tendency towards the choice 
of crucl or unpleasant subjects which 
seems a besetting sin of French artists who 
have Orientalised themselves—his works 
cannot be said ever to have appealed 
to what is highest and best in human 
nature. But his art is of great 
intellectual interest for its power and 
mastery, and he was a fine and 
chivalrous character, beloved by his 
pupils and followers in spite of his 
relentless criticism. It has been said 
that pas mal” was the most enthu- 
siastic approval that anyone in his 
atelier ever obtained from him; and 
possibly it was the highest praise that he 
passed on his own productions. Some 
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further notice of his life and work will be 
found under the head of Obituary ” on 
another page. 


Mr. Epuurxp Gossz's speech 
in proposing the health of 
M. Rodin, at the dinner given 
to the eminent sculptor, affords an 
amusing example of the truth of a 
remark made to us by an English sculptor 
the other day, that M. Rodin had heen 
exalted into his present position “ by 
a group of hysterical literary men.“ 
Mr. Gosse remarked that we used to 
think of sculpture as an art in dignified 
repose ; but we turned to M. Rodin and 
saw torture and ecstasy, languishment 
and terror—all the primal passions of 
our race—quivering on the surface which 
enveloped the vehement creation of his 
dreams.” And then Mr. Gosse groups 
M. Rodin, by implication, with Pheidias, 
the most reposeful sculptor that ever 
worked. With astonishment and joy 
we saw him labouring in the refulgence of 
the uncreated image, while his soul was 
visibly torn with agony until he could 
bring his vision to birth.” At this rate, 
M. Rodin at work must, indeed, be a 
remarkable sight. This journal was one 
of the very few which recognised M. 
Rodin’s gifts many years ago, when he 
was almost unknown in this country ; 
but hysterics of the kind in which Mr. 
Gosse indulges can only serve to make 
both literature and art ridiculous in the 
eyes of sane-minded people. We may 
add that it is not many years since the 
same discerning critic wrote an almost 
equally excitable magazine article in 
praise of a producer of Bible pictures in 
clay, whom Mr. Gosse (then) maintained 
to be the greatest sculptor of the day. 
Now the mantle has descended on M. 
Rodin. 


Literary Criti- 
cism on Art. 


THE list of works recetved 
in competition for the various 
prizes and medals given by 
the Institute of Architects 1s just pub- 
lished, with a list of the mottoes under 
which works were submitted, and it looks 
as if this year’s competition would be a 
good one. We are glad to see that the 
Essay Prize, on the attractive subject 
„The Delineation of Architecture,” has 
attracted eight competitors—a much 
larger number than usual. There Nare 
twelve competitors for the Silver Medal 
and ten guineas for measured drawings 
of ancient buildings; fourteen for 
the Soane Medallion, A University 
Theatre on an Open Site” ; and eleven 
for the Tite Prize, Design (according 
to the principles of Palladio, Vignola, 
Wren, or Chambers) for a Crescent in a 
Large City.“ Both these are very 
attractive subjects, and we hope will have 
produced some fine designs; but surely 
the wording of the Tite subject is rather 
inaccurate in the use of the word “ prin- 
ciples”; it should have been according to 
the practice of one or other of the 
different architects mentioned. Their 
principles were much the same; their 
practice in the treatment of the Order 
differed ; but that is not a sufficiently 
large and vital difference to define as a 
principle. The Grissell Medal, also an 
attractive subject — “ Desi for a 
Timber Spire or Lantern’ Termination 
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to a Tower’ has attracted fourteen com- 
petitors, which we are very glad to see, 
as this useful prize for practical con- 
struction has been rather neglected. The 
other prizes are: The Arthur Cates 
Prize, four competitors; the Owen 
Jones Studentship, applications and 
drawings from five competitors (Messrs. 
W. Davidson, L. R. Guthrie, James 
M’Lachlan, F. Lishman, and H. Morley) ; 
the Godwin¥Bursary, two applications, 
from Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher and Mr. 
F. R. Hiorns; and the Pugin Student- 
ship, three sets of drawings, from Messrs. 
A. E. Bullock, W. S. A. Gordon, and F. C. 
Mears. This usually very popular prize 
seems to be exercising less attraction 
than formerly. 


l THe President's 
The President’s 
At Home. 


smoking 
reception at the rooms of 
the Institute of Architects 
on Monday evening was, as far as one 
could judge from the appearance of the 
room, the most largely attended of any. 
At each of these receptions there has 
been a collection of drawings by a late 
eminent architect on the walls; on this 
occasion dit was J. L. Pearson who was 


represented. His drawings of vaulting 
and other details of work in the mediseval 
style were very interesting, and showed 
how' practically he had grasped the process 
of medieval architecture. Yet it cannot 
be denied that there was about them an 
air of being out of date for architects of 
the new generation; in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, they speak of something that 
is gone. 

— ——— — 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY AT THE 
NEW GALLERY 


ArT used to be so supposed to be concerned 
with the production of the beautiful; at the 
exhibition of the so-called International 
Society of Painters, Sculptors, and Gravers at 
the New Gallery it seems to be largely concerned 
with the production of the ugly. Such pictures 
as M. Zuloaga's Un Mot Piquant” (162) 
and Gitane et Andalouse (174), Mr. Rie- 
ketts's A Burial” (179), M. Vierge's Etude 
de Berger Espagnol (200), M. Anglada's 
Danse Gitanef’ (232), and, worst of all, 
M. Maurer's The Dancer (230) are enough 
to make one think the art of painting an 
altogether pernicious machinery for defacing 
canvas. M. Rafaélli’s portrait (246) of a young 
lady in white, which would ordinarily pass for 
a pretty, but not very powerful or original, 
picture, comes as a positive refreshment after 
some of the things in the same room, from the 
mere fact that it is not ugly. Even a painter 
like M. Cottet, who has produced some fine 
pictures, seems to have got infected with the 
atmosphere of the place; his Deuil Marin 
(136), meant to be pathetic, with its three 
hardly-painted bloodless figures looking as if 
they were cut out in silhouette, is almost entirely 
devoid of pictorial quality. He is better in 
the Messe du Matin“ (148), which was, we 
think, exhibited in the New Salon, or one on 
very much the same lines. 

Apart from absolute and defiant ugliness, 
there are such a number of pictures, especiall 
among the smaller ones, the object 975 whic 
seems to be to represent a figure, an incident, 
or a scene in some unusual,-unexpected, or 
unreal manner—the craze for what is supposed 
to be originality at all costs. Architecture, 
among other subjects, suffers badly in such 
efforts as Mr. Bauer's Amiens Cathedral“ 
(94), a muddy scrawl rather than an architec- 
tural drawing, and M. le Sidaner's The 
Portail ” (180; he seems to have mixed French 
and English in the title), which looks like # 
brush drawing of architecture on blotting paper, 
with all the outlines and details run into a 
smudge. There seems to be no presidin 
principle in the exhibition after all, for M 
Raffaslli's plain prose portrait, already referred 
to, looks as if fit had no business there; and ‘at 
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the top of the north gallery, in the central 
position, hangs M. Claude Monet’s well- painted 
and well-balanced realistic interior scene, 
“Le Dejéuner (218), representing nothing 
of the poetry or idealism of art, but which in 
its honest, unaffected style and execution is a 
condemnation of much of the work exhibited 
in the same room. 

The most important department of the 
exhibition is the central hall, in which the 
sculpture is arranged. It is difficult to realise 
how the work of M. Rodin there grouped would 
really have struck one if the mind were not 
almost set against it by the thoughtless and 
over-wrought adulation at present poured out 
upon everything that he does, by art critics 
and literary enthusiasts who seem to have no 

wer of individual judgment, but simply follow 
in the same rut like a flock of sheep. The 
colossal figure Le Penseur is a fine thing with 
a rugged vigour about it, though it does not 
specially suggest thought, as Michelangelo’s 
wonderful figure does; the Bellona head is 
a remarkable conception, but the expression 
suggests Bellona sulky rather than vengeful 
and dangerous. The small bronze group 
“A Dream is a pretty and poetic fancy, 
somewhat resembling in sculpture some of the 
ideas which Mr. Henry J. Stock has endeavoured 
to express in painting. On the other hand, 
we have one group (not named in the cata- 
logue) in which two figures are twisted and 
contorted together so that you can hardly make 
out which limbs belong to which, and with that 

uliar mode of execution which M. Rodin 
p recently adopted, as if the thing were in a 
half-melting state and running soft; and, to 
crown all, we have a bronze of a nude John the 
Baptist without a head. This whim of sending 
to an exhibition limbs and parts of figures, 
and headless figures, and figures carved in 
different fragments and then visibly skewered 
together (we are spared this latter amusement, 
at all events, in the present exhibition) is simply 
a piece of affectation, as if the public were to 
take thankfully any fragment of a figure which 
the great master chose to set before them— 
a disrespectful proceeding, in which the sculptor 
is encouraged by the infatuation of the critics 
and the public. 

Among the other works in sculpture are 
several by M. Bartholomé, the author of the 
Monument aux Morts,” a far greater work 
than anything M. Rodin has ee but 
the very existence of which is unknown to most 
of the English adulators of the latter. There is 
nothing here quite worthy of the author of the 
“ Monument,” but there is a deep thos in the 
strange Le Réveil dans la Mort, husband and 
wife and infant child becoming momentarily 
conscious of each other's affection in the tomb. 
His l' Enfant Mort” is a pathetic group of 
fine sculptural line. M. Bartholomé's success 
in giving expression to the two wonderful 
figures with their backs to the spectator, in the 
doorway in the Monument,” has apparently 
led him to try this effect where there was less 
motive for it, as in his group Le Secret, 
which is a little too like a joke in sculpture, and 
the Petite Fontaine d' Encoignure, which, 
however, is a pretty fancy; a nude figure is 
faced inwards in a niche under the shell basin 
above, and the fountain water would, as it over- 
flowed, run down her back, or else would make a 
watery veil before the figure. Among other 
pieces of sculpture in the central hall may be 
mentioned a capital small bronze group of 
“ Tiger and Wild Boar ” by Mr. J. H. M. Furse, 
and a fine life-size sketch of a head, The Bard,“ 
by Mr. Taubman. 

Among the pictures which are of any im- 
portance are Sir James Guthrie's portrait of a 
child (168) in the west room, a welcome contrast 
to some of the portraits there, and Mr. Lavery's 
A Lady in Pink (181), a brilliant and effec- 
tive piece of colour. The same room contains 
Whistler’s full-length portrait entitled“ Rose et 
Or ” (153), stated to ie “ unfinished,” but not 
more manifestly so than many pictures of his 
which do not bear that legend ; and two real 
pictures by the same unequal artist, Symphony 
in White (152) with two figures, a beautiful 

iece of delicate colour, and Valparaiso 
154), a pearly-grey morning scene in a harbour; 
true, the water is not like water, but the general 
effect is very beautiful, and one can only wish 
that Whistler had always painted like this. In 
the north room Mr. Bertram Priestman shows, in 
a large landscape, The Lock Pool” (192), an 
obvious intention to challenge Constable on his 
own ground; owing to the glass, the picture 
is difficult to see, but it looks a fine one, only 
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wanting, it seems to us, a touch of high light here 
and there, to prevent it looking too sombre. 
Still, this is a serious work of high intention. 
Mr. Millie Dow's Eve (192) is not worth the 
title, being no more than a pretty and rather 
sentimental nude study. M. Clauss two studies 
in en and colour, Matin (207) and 
5 eas (220), are real works of art, though 
in a somewhat far-fetched manner, and Mrs. 
Withers's White House by the River (216), 
a very dirty white house, has a certain 
melancholy power about it, as also Mr. Withers’s 
The Bridge at Moret (159). Mr. James 
Paterson's Edinburgh Castle” (247) is a 
really fine work, with a remarkable effect of 
scale and aerial tone in the painting of the 
ancient castle high up in the picture. In the 
south room are a considerable number of works 
in black and white, including, we are glad to see, 
a row of Mr. Timothy Cole’s beautiful wood- 
engravings ; charcoal drawings by Mr. Pennell ; 
a number of etchings, colour prints, and litho- 

aphs by M. Felicien Rops, unequal in interest, 

ut containing a good deal that is very clever, 
both in respect of execution and suggestion; and 
a casket in gold, silver, enamels, and precious 
stones by Mr. H. Wilson. 
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COUNTRY HOUS ES.“ 


THERE is something very attractive about 
the country house, and its whole environment 
and surroundings appeal strongly to the imagina- 
tion. It is always associated with peaceful, 
quiet days spent amidst fields and gardens, 
and we instinctively conjure up in our mind’s 
eye the lichen-coloured roofs and tall grey 
chimneys nestling amidst a wealth of green 
trees and foliage, and cool old-fashioned rooms, 
with white panelled walls and time-worn 
furniture. But to-night we do not want to 
talk so much about old houses as to deal with 
the problem of country houses to-day, and 
if the few notes and thoughts I have put 
together, from my own practical experience 
in various parts of the country, will in any 
way help you in building them, I shall be 
gratified, for in our work we are all students, 
and every day learn more and realise, I hope, 
that we have much more to learn. 

At the present time in England more country 
houses are being built, and more money and 
thought are being expended upon them, than 
perhaps at any time since the days of the 
Stuarts. Knowledge and taste preside over 
the building of new houses to a greater degree 
than any time during the last fifty years, and 
a school of architects has arisen that is pro- 
ducing work that will rank with anything in 
either this or any other country. But this 
is not universal, and though the example of 
these men has been, and is, very potent, yet 
it will be long years before the mass is leavened 
and the country house is a joy to look upon, 
and able to hold its own with its forefathers ! 

In dealing with country houses one of the 
first things to be settled is the question of site, 
and though in many cases this is already 
decided and leaves but small choice, yet the 
actual position of the house and garden sur- 
rounding it needs the most careful cons:dera- 
tion on the part of the architect. It is, of 
course, imperative that the site should be 
visited and thoroughly studied, for though 
this may sound a ridiculous reminder, yet 
the lack of this is responsible for so many 
failures in the disposition of the house and 
grounds that are continually seen, showing 
at a glance that they have been planned regard- 
less of their surroundings and with no relation 
to either the garden or aspect. If the site 
is a small one, of some few acres in extent, we 
must consider the best approach from the 
road, trying to avoid cutting up the ground 
by unnecessary drives and paths, and whether 
anv future buildings on the adjoining property 
will be detrimental. 

Of course no hard and fast rules can be 
laid down, as everything will be governed by 
local circumstances and diversity of conditions, 
but a gieat deal can be done by thinking over, 
on the ground, all the possible objections, 
and trying to overcome them in imagination 
ane by one. 

The aspects having been etudied, we must 
then plan out the garden, if possible, arranging 
this on the south or west, and, as a general 
rule, getting the house on the northern side 
of the ground. By so doing we can plant 


* A paper read before the Liverpool Architectural 
Society. on January 4, by Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
F. R. I. B. A. 
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out our boundary to the south, and so get 
the garden and principal rooms full of sunlight, 
without the ultimate teas of losing it by being 
built out later on. 

In dealing with a larger site one has a freer 
hand, though here the very abundance of 
choice is apt to lead one astray. The whole 
ground having been gone over, after a time 
the undesirable spots will be eliminated, and 
one or two suitable ones remain. Here we 
are faced with a more difficult task, for not- 
only must we decide the best position for the 
house and surrounding buildings. but also the 
arrangement of the gardens, distance from 
the main road and cost of making our drive, 
and the numerous other buildings in connection 
with a fair-sized country house. 


After the site is settled—in as dry a spot 
as possible, and on a southern slope for choice, 
as in this country we can do with all the sun we 
get—it is a good method to stand on the spot 
where the house will be, and, before N 
else, decide the position of the approach road, 
and the pleasure and kitchen gardens. These 
will, more or less, resolve themselves into’ 
blocks, as aspects, levels of the ground, 
so on will to a large extent decide their position 
and arrangement. 

If the stables and coachmen’s quarters are 
to be near the house, and form part of the 
scheme, they should be on the northern or 
back part of the ground, easily approached 
from the drive, without, if possible, passing 
the house, and contiguous to the gardens, 
for easy carrying of manure and other requisites. 


The arrangement of the garden and the 
environment of the house very greatly control 
the pane for it seems impossible to desi 
the house with any success without, at the 
same time knowing more or less definitely 
the scheme of the garden lay-out. For years 
past English gardens have suffered, in that 
they have been, as it were, divorced from 
the house, which generally has been built 
and completed entirely apart; hence it is that 
in so many we see to-day, where much care 
and taste have been bestowed upon them, 
the result is disappointing, as neither the 
garden nor the house have been planned to fit 
the other. It may be almost accepted as an 
axiom that garden-making should never be 
considered as apart from the architecture of the 
house, for to a great extent it should be influ- 
enced by the plan of the house, which should 
be, as it were, continued in the garden, and 
conceived in the same spirit. 

If the position of the house is settled, the 
levels of the site will roughly show where a 
terrace will be made up, and where the lawns 
and gardens will be, and these, to a great 
extent, govern the planning of the various 
rooms overlooking them. Do not, I beg, 
design your house by itself, and think you 
can fit a garden to it afterwards, for you cannot 
do so, with any success—just as a good 
suitable frame enhances the beauty of a picture, 
so a carefully thought-out garden will form 
a setting to your house. So much is now 
being done, and so keen an interest is being 
taken in this most delightful craft, that the 
laying-out of gardens and their embellishment. 
by garden architecture, is one of the practical 
interests of the pleasant side of life, and it 
behoves us as architects to keep abreast of 
this movement, and to study how best we cam 
adapt our houses and gardens to each other. 
At the present time flower-gardening was 
never so successful or so eagerly enjoyed, but 
the growth of flowers is not permanent, and 
is, consequently, less expensive than other 
and structural adornments, so that it is 
possible in a few years, and at no great expense, 
to change the whole character of a flower- 
garden. But garden architecture and the 
planning and disposition of gardens is both per- 
manent and costly, and if mistakes are made 
the experiment is a matter of lasting regret. 
Much of the external beauty of new country 
houses and homes, which in a hundred years 
will be old country houses, depends on whether 
they are successful or not in the arrangement 
of their gardens and surroundings. 

The individual peculiarities belonging to 
every site and its special points should be 
kept in view and emphasised in the lay-out 
of the garden, and any local character, in the 
wav of fences, hedgerows, stone and brick 
walls, should be retained, as nothing is 80 
inharmonious in a garden as strange or obvious 
importations from other districts. The close- 
ness of touch between nature and man’s work 
shows up to an almost painful degree every 
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failing in outline and detail, and serves but 
to enhance our admiration for the designers 
of the graceful examples still to be met with 
in old gardens. The old wrought iron and 
wooden gates are amongst some of the best 
features of garden accessories, and there are 
still many of these beautiful pieces of native 
craftsmanship left for us to admire. After 
all it is the homely, simple outlines and details 
that give us the most lasting pleasure, for 
anything lavish and extravagant, especially 
in a garden, however much it impresses by 
its costliness and the labour spent upon it, 
is apt to pall upon that very account. 

In old gardens we invariably find a certain 
amount of architectural design bestowed 
upon them, in the shape of terraces, flights 
of steps, balustrades, and garden houses. The 
gardens were often inclosed with high walls— 
a thing people to-day seem to have a horror 
of—and quaint gateways, and pavilions to vary 
the monotony of their length. 

I often think that nowadays far too much 
variety and charm is sacrificed for the sake 
of getting garden walls rigidly straight and 
consequently dull, merely to suit the gardeners’ 
requirements, Where it is possible either in 
planning the buildings, or the arrangement 
of the gardens, it is good to get some portion 
private, shut off from the rest either by trailage 
and hedges, or walls, so as to avoid the effect 
of a garden seen all at once, and which conveys 
no sense of seclusion or mystery. 

There is an unfortunate propensity amongst 
the public to select their greenhouses and 
conservatories out of catalogues, and all of 
us know the horticultural builder, who ruth- 
lessly puts up some lean-to abomination, bad in 
proportion, thin and wiry in pales Si often 
spoiling the entire appearance of a well thought- 
out house. Most of us can call to mind the 
delightful old conservatories, with their small 
panes and spacious sashes, that all over the 
country have been, and are being, swept away 
to make room for the inartistic ones of the 
modern manufacturer. For purely commercial 
purposes such are admirable, but in a garden, 
or near a house if the conservatory is intended 
to form part of the general scheme, thought 
and good taste should be bestowed upon it. 
And when speaking of conservatories it should 
be remembered that the tesselated pave- 
ment of garish tiles is the worst possible back- 
ground for flowers, as it detracts from their 
colour, and that a floor of some neutral tinted 
stone flags, or other material, is the most 
satisfactory. 

I have dealt rather fully with garden work— 
the general lay-out and planning of the lawns, 
terraces, walls, steps, kitchen gardens, and 
so on—because this is essentially part of an 
architect's work, as it used to be in years gone 
by; and it is simply because we have, without 
protest, allowed the so-called landscape gardener 
to usurp our position in this matter that the 
public, as a rule, have ceased to associate the 
laying-out of a garden in any way with the 
duties of an architect. 

In arranging the actual plan of a country 
house, a plain, straightforward, commonsense 
disposal of the various rooms is always in the 
ad the most satisfactory and produces the 
best results, both internally and externally. 
If you examine the plans of any of the great 
masters in our profession, both in this and other 
countries, the obvious and studied simplicity 
of their planning will be patent to all. There 
is no attempt at eccentricity or puzzling odd 
features, no ill-shaped awkward rooms, full 
of strange angles and recesses, but rooms kept 
big and square with well-planned and pro- 
portioned doors and windows, all generally 
worked out on centre lines. Invariably, if you 
see a particularly pleasing and well-balanced 
elevation, you will find it accompanies a good 
and simply-arranged plan. Nowadays in some 
plans that we see the position of the furniture 
in the room, and the use it is going to be put 
to, seems to be the last consideration, and 
rooms are planned, bedrooms especially, in 
which it is impossible to arrange it. I know 
a country house where the principal bedroom 
has the bed standing in the middle, as there 
is literally no wall space not taken up by fire- 
lace, doors, and windows. This in a modern 
59955 is quite inexcusable, and naturally brings 
contempt on architects ! 

The charm of a country house, as a rue, 
lies in the fact that we are not in any way 
governed by the cramped conditions of building 
in a town or city. There are no ancient lights 
to contend with, no narrow frontages or deep 


sites with blank walls, and but few restrictions 
and regulations to thwart our ideas. In towns 
house planning has to be considered from a 
different standpoint, and every inch of space 
utilised in the most economical manner; in 
the country a spaciousness of plan is one of the 
great fascinations of the house, and where 
we are not rigidly tied down to price, it gives 
an opportunity for a display of picturesqueness 
in the arrangement, quite as much as in the 
elevations. ‘very house must be planned 
to suit the requirements of its occupants, and 
to meet special circumstances. No two houses 
can ever alike to-day any more than they 
were in the past, and I think it is this very 
diversity—of site, aspect, materials, and occu- 
pants—that gives architects such a chance 
and scope for their powers as seldom falls 
to the lot of other workers. 

In designing a country house we should 
think it out in the round,“ and recollect 
that it will be seen from all sides, There 
should be no back to it, no unsightly stragglin 
outbuildings and offices; but all self contain 
and arranged, so that from all points of view 
it is interesting and picturesque. A little 
thought will soon enable us to do this, for 
nothing is so unpleasant as the idea of there 
being a back to a house in the country 
after the manner of a town or city. Some 
of the most picturesque parts of old houses 
are the kitchens and outbuildings, and that is 
the reason why I am so insistent upon having 
the house and garden arranged at the same 
time, because often the most pleasing views 
of a house are obtained from the kitchen gardens 
and the domestic portions of the building. 
The plan again governs the roofing, and wherever 
a house is difficult to roof you may be sure 
the plan is wrong and needs reconsideration. 

As a very broad rule it is well to keep the 
various rooms and lines of walls alike in width, 
so that the spans of the roof will be the same. 
If you get them unequal the ridges come at 
varying levels, and you get space in the roof 
too small for attics and wasteful and extrava- 
3885 So much of the beauty of a house 

epends on the grouping and arrangement 
of the roof. 

As I mentioned before, the plan of a house 
is governed by the daily life and pursuits of 
the occupants. In a district, for example, 
where large house- parties assemble and much 
entertaining is done, a large hall or general 
sitting-room will be found more useful than 
the ordinary drawing-room—indeed it is almost 
indispensable. It is the one room where 
everybody gathers, where books and papers 
are read, tea is taken, and where all the inmates 
assemble both before and after meals. The 
old-fashioned drawing-room is to my mind 
almost unnecessary, as nowadays people— 
the younger ones especially—generally migrate 
to the billiard-room after dinner, and if this is 
made large enough to take the table at one end, 
and with ample space for easy-chairs around 
the fire at the other, it makes one of the most 
peu rooms of the house. This hall should 

treated as a living room, with no external 
doors, and arranged with a fireplace, and, to 
be thoroughly comfortable, its importance 
should not be overlooked, as it gives a good 
impression on entering the house, and first 
impressions of buildings, as of people, go a 
long way. For a moderately large country 
house a hall, dining-room, billiard-room, and 
business-room, with a boudoir or sitting-room 
for the lady of the house, which can be used 
as a drawing-room, opening for choice out of 
the hall, gives really all the accommodation 
needed, and with well- arranged domestic 
quarters makes a thoroughly workable house. 

Of course, circumstances govern the plan 
to a great extent, but, as a general rule, it is 
better to get few and large rooms, as I have 
suggested, sOme communicating with each 
other, than a series of many smaller ones. 
It is both useful and effective to plan some 
of the rooms on a central axis, with large double 
doors, that on occasion can be arranged to 
open wide when entertaining. The doors 
can be planned to fold in four halves or two 
in the thickness of the wall, which can be 
brought forward on either side of the door, 
forming recesses for china or books. 

When building on a sloping site, a pleasing 
variety of plan may be obtained by arranging 
some of the rooms on a lower level than the 
rest; this enables them to be made higher, 
yet still keeping the bedroom floor over on 
the same level. This, if the steps down are 
wide and shallow, gives an opportunity for 


delightfully 
so many old 

In a country house, so long as the plan is 
well and conveniently auger I think it may 
with advantage be spread out. There seems 
no particular reason in planning it so economi- 
cally that all landing space is omitted and the 
doors and rooms all concentrated together. 
It certainly gives far greater opportunities 
for picturesque grouping outside, and in the 
country, too, one takes life more leisurely than 
in town, and a few yards more to walk from 
room to room does not mean very much after all. 

Wide and spacious corridors are, again, al ways 
attractive features, and add so much to the 
beauty of a house. If made wide enough, 
some 7 ft. or 8 ft., to admit of furniture being 
i in them, they are most useful, besides 

ing of practical value in forming a channel 
for through ventilation. There is nothing 
that spoils the effect of a house so much as 
mean and cramped passages. 

It is a question if too much importance 
is not pen to the staircase in the ordinary 
country house. Where parlours and reception- 
rooms are upstairs, as in towns, then the stairs 
must necessarily be treated as one of the decora- 
tive adjuncts of the house; but where, as in 
the country, they merely give access to sleepin 
apartments, I am inclined to think too mack 
is made of them. The old turret stairs lasted 
for centuries, until the Elizabethan days, and 
even much later in remote districts, and though 
we do not want to revert to these times, yet 
a circular staircase, if wide enough, is both 
economical and picturesque, and as all boxes and 
luggage would be taken up the servants’ 
stairs, it is perhaps all that is necessary. A 
staircase carried up between walls is always 
pleasant, and gives a sense of seclusion and 
privacy that the usual open one seldom does, 
and in winter time curtains can be drawn across 
the opening if it gives directly into the hall. 

In quite small country houses a departure 
might be made if two living-rooms only were 
arranged—one simply for meals, kept as compact 
as possible, some 14 ft. by 16 ft., and the other 
the general room, about 16 ft. by 30 ft., or 
more. This would be more useful and con- 
venient than three or four smaller rooms, as 
they would be more economical in working, 
and certainly pleasanter both in summer and 
winter. Of course, it is absolutely essential 
that this hall, or general room, both in large 
and small houses, should be cheerful and bright, 
and, if possible, with windows overlooking 
the garden. 

One frequently sees large halls in country 
houses lighted from the top, with no outside 
windows at all, and with a staircase leading 
immediately from it and carried round as 
a gallery above, with all the bedrooms opening 
off it. Here all feeling of comfort and seclusion 
is missing, and what should be the pleasantest 
apartment in the whole house becomes merely 
a cheerless and unventilated well. 

It is unnecessary for me to deal in detail 
with the arrangement of the plan, as this is 
a matter that every architect must settle 
according to the requirements of his clients ; 
but careful economy of construction and the 
working of the house should always be borne 
in mind. Next in importance to the arrange- 
ment of the living rooms are the servants’ 
quarters. It is a great mistake to cramp 
these, for on the comfort of the domestics 
depends the smooth working of the house. 
In establishments that are not large enough 
to have a servants’ hall it is a useful plan to 
omit altogether the old-fashioned scullery. 
and to make instead two kitchens—one, the 
front one, arranged with a fireplace, with 
dresser and cupboards around it, can be used 
as a sitting-room for the servants, where they 
can take their meals, and which can always 
be kept neat and tidy, and is cool in summer ; 
the other, or working kitchen, would contain 
the range and the sink, so that all the cooking 
and preparation of the food, as well as washing 
of plates, could be done here. 

If, in addition to the larders and other offices, 
there is a good pantry, where the glass, china. 
and silver can be washed and stored without 
passing into the kitchens, it makes a most 
compact arrangement, and, if the rooms are 
made fairly large, is suitable for quite a moderate- 
sized house. 

Personally, in small establishments I am 
much against useless passages, as they are 
always draughty and take up room that would 
be better added to the kitchens. 

Do not forget to give ample store cupboards 
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and plenty of spice for coals and wood and 
the lumber and boxes that always seem to 
accumulate in a country house. 

In larger houses the whole arrangement 
of the servants’ quarters is quite as important 
as any other part of the building, and they 
should be planned on broad and generous 
lines. In a house where many guests are 
entertained, in addition to a large servants’ hall, 
there should be sitting-rooms for both butler 
and housekeeper, so that tradesmen or people 
who come on business connected with the 
house can have a meal here without going 
into the servants’ hall. In the butler’s pantry, 
besides the strong room, it is a convenient 
plan to fit up at the side of the fireplace a 
large cupbo with a close-fitting door, heated 
by hot water from the fire. The cupboard 
is used exclusively for warming the plates 
and dishes, which are brought here as soon as 
they are washed, and can then be kept thoroughly 
hot and taken out as needed, without in any 
way inconveniencing the cook when preparing 
the dinner. In addition, there should be a 
brushing and cleaning-room, with a large sink, 
and hot and cold water laid on, in which hunting 
and shooting things can be washed, and with 
a rack of hot pipes for drying and airing. Such 
details may appear trifling to you, but they 
conduce greatly to the easy working of the 
establishment. 

In planning the bedrooms the position 
of the bed should always be settled, and then 
the other pieces of furniture arranged on the 
plan, as nothing is more annoying than to 
find it impossible to fit the pieces in afterwards. 
In new houses much more use should be made 
of fittings permanently built in recesses, etc., 
in the rooms, and if these are treated at the 
same time with the doors, etc., the decorative 
appearance of the room is greatly improved, 
and a saving of labour effected. Many archi- 
tects to-day arrange these fittings throughout 
the entire house, so as to obviate, as much as 
possible, the importation of separate pieces 
of furniture, which only harbour dust and 
dirt, and are merely a survival of the Middle 
Ages, when one’s possessions were carried 
from house to house in an oak or iron chest. 

The additional expense when building the 
house is small compared with the cost of pur- 
chasing wardrobes and chests, generally selected 
without the least regard to the character of 
the rooms or the house they are intended for. 

This also bears on another question. It 
is becoming more and more evident that the 
scarcity of servants is a problem, the solution 
of which will have to be seriously dealt with, 
and one that will greatly affect the future 
planning of houses. 

In towns and cities this question is more 
to the fore than in the country, and has been 
the cause indirectly of so many people living 
in small flats and residential hotels, where the 
difficulty of obtaining servants is partially 
overcome. Girls that some few years ago 
would have gone into domestic service now flock 
to towns and become waitresses at cafés, or 
enter public offices, where their duties, though 
exacting and onerous for the time being, give 
them more leisure for recreation. It is there- 
fore evident that the planning of houses for 
the future, whether for rich or poor, must be 
affected by this question, and, as architects, 
it is one that we should endeavour to solve by 
all possible and economical and labour-saving 
contrivances that can be worked out. 

Of course, the whole standard of living to-day 
is entirely different from what it was even fifty 
years ago, when baths, closets, and hot and cold 
water circulations were quite unknown. Nowa- 
days the smallest house is considered incomplete 
without a bath-room and hot and cold water 
laid on, and, as you know, in most of the work- 
men’s dwellings to-day this is generally con- 
sidered imperative. As the difficulty of obtain- 
ing servants becomes more severe, it is evident 
that baths and lavatories will be required in 
greater proportion, so as to be independent, 
as much as possible, of the assistance of servants, 
and in a short time a bath-room and lavatory 
will be considered a necessary adjunct to every 
bedroom, for though the initial cost may be 
great, yet the saving of labour is obvious, and 
where there is an abundant water supply 
and a system of hot water throughout the 
house there can be no objection. Many 
pone urge that we should be better and 

ealthier without this complexity of sanitary 
appliances, but that is not the view of the 
general public, who demand these things not 
as a luxury but as a necessity. 


In a country house of any size it is advisable 
to have the hot water circulation—that is, 
the water that supplies the baths and sinks, etc. — 
heated by an independent boiler, so as to leave 
the kitchen range entirely free for the cookin 
purposes. Too much stress cannot be laid 
on this point, as before breakfast, when hot 
water is required, the range is then in use, 
and similarly before dinner at night. so that 


it is impossible to work both range and hot 


water satisfactorily from one fire, unless in 
uite a small establishment. With an indepen- 
ent boiler all this is obviated, and much 
friction avoided, and by a little management 
plenty of hot water can be obtained by day 
and also yen which, in case of illness, 
is a great n. In a small house, when an 
independent boiler is not possible, a Radiator 
fixed to the hot water circulation, on a landing 
or passage, regulated by a valve, adds materially 
to the comfort of the house, without in any 
way increasing the cost. i 

If the linen cupboard is arranged in some 
place near the kitchen the hot water cylinder 
can be placed in it, so as to insure a supply 
of well-aired linen, and the expansion pipe 
taken up into the cistern-room over. All 
rooms where hot water will be laid on should 
be arranged as near the kitchen or boiler as 
possible, so that the water has not too far 
to travel laterally from its source, which not 
only makes the general installation more 
expensive, but gives the water a greater chance 
of getting cool. 

The position of the bath- rooms, water - 
closets, and housemaid's closets upstairs 
should be planned to come over rooms on the 
ground floor, where sanitary fittings will be 
required, so as to simplify the drainage plan, 
and reduce the number of unsightly ventilation 
Pipes on the external elevations. 

When speaking of sanitary matters, sufficient 
stress cannot be laid upon the fact that all 
drains, traps, pipes, and so on, need quite as 
much attention and periodical examination 
as do fireplaces and flues. It is an extraordinary 
thing that in the house where a grate full of 
ashes or the dobris of many days’ fire would 
not be tolerated for a moment the drains, 
gullies, and sanitary fittings are left to take 
care of themselves, and hardly any attention 
is given to them; then when a case of nuisance 
or stoppage arises, the whole system of modern 
sanitation is at once condemned as bad and 
dangerous to health. All rain-water gullies 
should be regularly cleared out and examined 
every month, and grease traps to sinks, etc., 
every week. Cisterns should be thoroughly 
emptied and cleaned out at least twice a year, 
and the hot water boilers every three months, 
if the water is at all inclined to fur the pipes. 
If such matters are attended to as a matter of 
course drains and such things would not 
bear the bad reputation they do now. 


(To be concluded in our nezt issue.) 
— . —— 


ADDITIONS RECENTLY MADE TO THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
COLLECTIONS. 


AmoNa many valuable and interesting addi- 
tions to the Museum are two plaster casts from 
the antique. One is a cast of a ae Rees 
from the original in Parian marble, found during 
the excavations in 1883 in a room of the villa 
of Nero of Subiaco. This figure was placed 
first in the Monastry of S. Scolastica in that 
town, and afterwards removed to the Museo 
Della Terme, Rome. Unfortunately the head, 
one whole arm, and one forearm of this exquis- 
itely modelled statue are wanting. It is 
dated the second half of the 4th century B.c. 
The second is a cast from a standing 15855 
of Apollo Della Terme, taken from the Tiber 
in 1891 near the Palatine Bridge, which can now 
be seen in the Museo Della Terme. One hand 
and one whole arm are gone, and the statue is 
considered to be a Greco-Roman copy of a 
work of the 5th century B.c. It is more archaic 
in character, and has not the grace and delicacy 
of modelling shown in the former example. 

An interesting terra cotta group of the Virgin 
and Child, presented by Mr. Fitzhenry, is shown 
in the Italian Court. Considerable damage 
has been done in removing the colour, evidences 
of which still exist. The work is assigned 
to the master of the Pellegrini Chapel from 
Bologna, and is dated first half of the 15th 
century. 

The small collection of pewter work has been 
grouped together in cases in the South Court 
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in a more comprehensive manner than formerly. 
A few additions have been made. In a case 
near these is shown an English silver 
chalice and paten dated 1527-8, bearing the 
London hall mark. This is a charming piece, 
beautifully designed, curiously out of harmony 
with the rudeness of the engraving. 

In the furniture section are three interesti 
examples of oak work of the first half of the 
16th century a.p. They consist of two doors 
and a towel rail, and are particularly valuable 
as additions to the few specimens of such work 
from the Rhine valley. The two doors are simi- 
lar, and have their upper panels carved in relief 
with floral ornament surrounding medallions 
(one to each panel). These medallions con- 
tained busts in relief which have been unfortu- 
nately destroyed, some showing the method of 
building up for high relief. A white pigment 
covers them. There is no evidence of gilding. 
The lower panels are filled with linen fold” 
carving. The towel rai] hung above these is of 
very different character, although it is marked of 
similar date. The carving retains its Gothic 
feeling, but the design is Renaissance. The 
carved panel over the rail consists of a mono- 
gram surrounded by rays symbolic of St. 
Bernardino of Sienna, supported by angels. 
In the pediment is a figure of the Almighty 
with a dove over, symbolising The Holy Spirit. 
The carving is vigorous, but the architectural 
detail has not the delicacy of the work on the two 
doors, and indicates a transitional development 
very nearly approaching pure Renaissance. 

A most striking contribution by Mr. J. H. 
Fitzhenry is a set of six French encaustic tiles, 
evidently pavement tiles, of quaint designs 
of animals, figures, and shields, in black, red, 
and white. Five are dated 14th century, and 
one is dated 16th century. Also a panel of five 
French faience tiles, dated 14th century, from 
St. Julien de Brioude (Haute Lobe), enamelled 
surface, pale green ground and white ornament 
outlined in black. The designs are. Gothic 
foliage in quatrefoil enclosing shields of arms. 

In the Cross Gallery is a very beautiful 
glazed earthenware vase painted with blue 
ground and white and black outline. The 
design is Chinese in character, and consists of 
foliage encircling mythical lions and birds. 
It is believed to have been the work of the Chi- 
nese at Ispahan in the time of Shaw Abbas II., 
in the latter part of the 16th or the early part 
of the 17th centuries. Mr. Chas. Marling, the 
British Agent at Sofia, is the donor. 

In the gallery over the south of the South 
Court is exhibited a collection of drawings 
acquired for the National Art Library, 5 
Sir J. E. Millais's original drawing for w 
engraving illustrating A Dream of Fair 
Women,” in Tennyson's poems (Moxon); 
James Mahoney’s “ Little Dorrit” ; Waits,“ 
by F. W. Lawson, in pencil and chalk; a 
strong wash study of Alfred Jingle, by Fred- 
erick Barnard; and studies by John Leech 
and Charles Keene, of characteristic wer. 
The pencil figure studies shown along with the 
ink reproductions of George Du Maurier are 
altogether satisfying. 
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Tue ‘‘AvLp Bric or Ayr.’’—A report pre- 
pared by Mr. John Eaglesham, C.E., sets 
forth that, whilst the bridge is in an untoward 
condition generally, the most serious decay is 
apparent in the southernmost arch, of which 
the pier is also very insecure; the parapet 
above the crown of the arch betrays, by its 
subsidence, the continued injury sustained by 
reason of the increased scour of the river set 
up by the dredging of the harbour down 
stream. The bridge, which has undergone re- 
pairs at various times during the past forcy 
years, consists of four arches, having a span 
of about 54 ft. each, but with varying lines of 
springing and other details, which extend for 
a length of about 260 ft. between the shore 
abutments; it is 12 ft. wide between the para- 

et walls, and now serves for foot passengers. 
t is believed that the bridge was first built 
during the reign (1214-49) of King Alex- 
ander II., and its erection is due, tradition- 
ally, to the care of two sisters, named Lowe. 
Recent events have, in a measure, verified its 
apostrophe in Burns’ poem to the New 
Bridge :— 

Conceited gowk! puff’d up w' windy pride! 

This mony a year I've stood the an’ tide; 

And tho’ w' crazy eild I’m fair forfairn, 

I'll be a brig when ye're a shapeless cairn! 

For in 1877 the New Bridge, built in 1787-8 by 
Robert Adam, suffered such damage from an 
increased flood of the river that it was in im- 
minent ruin, and its reconstruction became 
necessary. 
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Church of “The Translation of St. Paul.” Two Sketches by Mr. C. A. Nicholson. 


CHURCH OF THE “TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL.” 


HESE two slight but clever sketches of | were sent to us by Mr. C. A. Nicholson, as a | Front into a classic design, which appeared 
st. Paul's transformed into a Gothic building | pendant to the translation of Peterborough | our issue of January 2. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
3 last week, in the Meeting Room of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. H. T. 
Hare, President, occupying the chair. The 
minutes and some nominations having been 
read, the following gentlemen were elected 
as members: Messrs. Francis Goldsbrough, 
W. A. Whiddington, and H. P. L. Cart. 


New Premises Fund. 

The President announced the following 
further donations to the New Premises Fund: 
Messrs. G. Alan Peache, 5l. 5s. ; L. Sargant, 2.; 
and W. M. Fawcett, II. ls. A hearty vote of 
thanks was passed to the donors. 


Deceased Members. 

The President said he had to propose a vote 
of condolence to the relatives of the late Mr. 
Wm. Pain, who was liquidator of the Royal 
Architectural Museum, and was winding up 
the affairs of that body on the taking over of 
the Museum by the Association. Mr. Pain's 
decease at such a period was most unfortunate, 
and it would be necessary to appoint a successor 
to fill his place and complete the business. Mr. 
Pain was a very old member of the Association, 
and they would condole with the relatives in 
the loss they have sustained. 

The President also proposed a vote of con- 
dolence with the relatives of Mr. Howard Dru- 
Drury, who was accidentally killed a few days 
ago, as announced in the last issue of the Builder. 

Both motions having been agreed to, 

Mr. Louis Ambler, hon. secretary, announced 
the donation of two prints from the Builder, 
dated 1857, illustrating the Royal Architectural 
Museum, and presented by Mr. W. A. Pite, 
to whom he proposed a hearty vote of thanks. 
This having been agreed to, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. W. G. B. Lewis for kindly 
presenting to the office the P.O. Directory 
for 1904. 

Mr. Ambler announced that the following 
classes were about to commence: January 13, 
Ornament and Colour Decoration, Mr. 
Cole A. Adams lecturer; January 14, Greek 
and Roman Architecture,” Mr. Hugh Stannus 
lecturer. 

Egyptian Architecture. 

Mr. Hugh Stannus then delivered a lecture 
on Egyptian Architecture, illustrated by 
a large number of lantern-slides, made from 
photographs taken during a recent visit to 
Egypt. . Stannus said fo had had an oppor- 
tunity of going to Egypt last winter, and he 
took some photographs while there, and he 
thought he might place before the members 
some of the results of his visit. 

In studying Egypt, it was best to begin 
with a map, and to realise the surroundings. 
Egypt was two countries—Lower Egypt 
and Upper Egypt. It would help Ton 
to understand Egyptian architecture if 
they remembered that, and also that the 

hysical nature of the two countries was 

ifferent. In Lower Egypt, i.e., the Delta, they 
had what was really a swampy morass, where 
reeds grew to a great extent, and especially 
the papyrus reed. So much was this the case 
that in olden times the papyrus came to be 
regarded as the national flower or plant, just 
as we speak of the rose of England, the shamrock 
of Ireland, the thistle of Scotland, and the 
leek of Wales. There was also plenty of mud; 
and hence they used the bundle of reeds 
plastered with mud for constructional building 
purposes, TOI later, when translated into 
stone, the reeds became more or less of a 
decorative feature. Lower Egypt, too, was 
nearest to a timber country, i. e., the hills of 
Lebanon. 

In Upper Egypt, on the contrary, the 

found the lotus and the rocky cliffs, whic 
ave rise to rock-cut caves, stone piers, etc. 
he valley of the Nile was Egypt ; there was no 
other Egypt but the valley of the Nile and 
the Delta—and the plant that grew in the Nile 
valley was the lotus. After every inundation 
of the river, the lotus sprang up, and it had 
become associated in the minds of the people 
with the goodness of the gods—for if there was 
a good inundation the lotus was plentiful. 
On festal occasions the lotus-flower was made 
use of in decorations, and in some paintings we 
saw ladies wearing garlands of the lotus-flower 
on their heads. The lotus leaves were used 
to decorate mummy-cases, coffins, or tombs, 
and in some cases the Egyptians used to tie 
little bouquets of lotus-flowers round the tops 


of their columns in their funeral shrines and 
their ordinary houses, so that the lotus became 
associated with the top of the support, and 
it was only one step more to become the motive 
for the capital. 

It is always useful to distinguish between the 
different countries, with their products. The 
materials available in each country dominated 
the design, both in construction and decorative 
details, in early times; and the differences were 
more pronounced. Up tothe Eleventh Dynasty 
there was a paralleled development of the com- 
pound shaft in Lower Egypt, and the pier in 
Upper Egypt. When people could get stone in 
large masses they used a trabeated construction ; 
whereas if they had only reeds they had to 
tie them in bundles in order to get strength. 
In the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties the 
workmen had mastered their materials with 
better technical equipment; and there were 
better carrying facilities, hence it was possible 
to bring down the stones of Upper Egypt 
into Lower Egypt, and so obliterate te some 
extent the difference between the two countries. 

It has always happened, when two countries 
had different products, that their arts were 
different, but with an interchange of products 
there was an interchange of arts, and that 
difference likewise was obliterated to a great 
extent in the case of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
Some people regretted the introduction of 
railways, and there was no doubt the railway 
had tended to obliterate the local differences 
in England and other countries. So with the 
improved carrying facilities in Egypt, the 
same thing had happened. 

The next stage of the development came 
when the Hyksos had been driven out, Egypt 
was one country, and the King styled [m 
self Neb Taui”; and the symbolic plants of 
the two countries, the papyrus and lotus, were 
combined in decorative representations. 

Still later, when the Kings of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty travelled, hunted, and conquered, and 
married the ladies of Asia Minor, exotic designs 
were introduced into Egypt from the countries 
of Asia. 

There was also a period when the Egyptians 
introduced symbolism more often into their 
capitals, which show heads or faces of Hat-hor, 
who was a later torm of their earlier goddess 
Isis. Afterwards there was a period of richness 
in detail, when Egypt came in contact with 
Greek art, which caused a renaissance of 
Egyptian detail and style in the time of 
the Ptolemies, by the Greek principles and mind 
working with Egyptian details. 

Mr. Stannus then showed a large number 
of lantern-slides, grouped as follows :—The 
Country, the Materials, the Stone-orders, the 
Capitals, the Pylons, and the Clearstories. The 
illustrations included a native Shelter, supported 
by bundles of maize-reeds, which was very 
strong; part of the wall of the old Temple of 
Osiris ; brick Vaults used as granaries and wine 
stores at Thebes, built 3,000 years ago, in sloping 
courses of unburnt brick, with a pebble between; 
which were as strong to-day as ever they were. 

In demonstrating the treatment of columns, 
Mr. Stannus made some interesting remarks 
on the development of the column from the 
square pier up to the sixteen-sided figure, 
and he gave several lantern illustrations, 
showing square, polygonal, and other columns. 
The square treatment included the Temple of 
Kha-f-Ra; the Temple of Tehut-mes III. at 
Medinet-Habu ; and the Temple of Sety I. at 
Abydos. The Polygonal:—At Beni-hasan the 
tomb at Khnum-hetep, the tomb of Ameni, and 
a portion of the beautiful Festal Hall of Tehut- 
mes III. near Karnak. One illustration was of 

art of the Temple of Sety I. (Nineteenth 

ynasty) at Abydos, . pilasters. 

As to capitals, there were the Bud capital, the 
Flower capital, the Palm capitals, the Ptolemaic 
capitals, and the Hat-hor capitals. Mr. Stannus 

inted out the differences between the various 
kinds: the lotus was rather more convex than 
the papyrus, and so with the buds. The 
sepal was as long as the petal in the lotus, 
whereas in the papyrus the sepals were short, 
and the beautiful fluffy stuff which grew out 
was much longer. The following were among 
the slides showing the lotus-bud capital: 
Tomb of Ptah-shepses (Fifth Dynasty); tomb 
of Khety (Eleventh Dynasty); the sanctuary of 
Tehut-mes III. near Luxor; the plan of the court 
which Rameses skewed in order to avoid pulling 
it down; the beautiful court of Amen-hetep ITI. 
near Luxor, etc. The lotus-flower capital was 
shown in two little toilet-vases of green pottery, 
found last year at Abydos; the beautiful 


pectoral of Usr-t-sen III. (B.c. 2681-2660), and 
capitals from Phil Birth-house of Energetes II. 
(B.c. 120). The papyrus-flower capital was 
seen in the colonnade of Amen-hetep III. near 
Luxor, and in the Stelai of Tehut-mes III. 
near Karnak. 

In some interesting remarks on the Palm-leaf 
capitals, Mr. Stannus, with the aid of diagrams 
and lantern-slides, showed the resemblance 
between the Mesopotanian capitals and growing 
pam leaves, and he suggested that the capitals 

ad their origin in the palms, and he especially 
pointed out the representation in the capitals of 
the dates between the drooping and the erect 
leaves of the palm. 

Having shown some Ptolemaic capitals, 
the lecturer gave a number of slides showing 
the origin and the development of the 
Hat-hor capitals. The first was a statue of 
Isis (typifying divine motherhood, in which cow- 
horns were represented), Temple near El Kab 
(one face only), Temple at Dér-el-Bahri (two 
faces), Temple of Isis at Phile (four faces), the 
Birth-house at Phils, etc. 

In dealing with the Pylon, Mr. Stannus showed 
slides of the Temple of Amen near Luxor, the 
two figures in the Theban plain, etc. 

Several Osirid figures having been shown, 
the lecturer made some remarks on Clearstories, 
and showed, in conclusion, several illustrations 
of Karnak. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, said that in 
reference to the wavy course of brickwork 
at Abydos, did Mr. Stannus agree with the 
conclusions of M. Choisy on the subject in 
his new book? [Mr. Stannus: No.] Well, 
the subject was rather a long one to go into 
that night, but there was something to be said 
for the theory. M. Choisy found that these 
walls, with undulating, wavy courses, were 
built in the vicinity of streams of water or 
springs, and that all other walls were in high 
positions away from water. The author 
suggested that, in consequence of the changes 
of temperature between the night and the day, 
the mud-brick walls were built to allow of 
expansion without dislocating the structure. 
It was an interesting theory, arising out of 
the subject of construction in Egypt. Mr. 
Stannus had indicated the difference between 
the lotus and papyrus, but it might be as well 
to say that the papyrus plant was not to be 
found in Egypt now. He was not sure as to 
the date of the first lotus-flower capital. Mr. 
Stannus seemed to think it was not used until 
the Twelfth Dynasty, but he (the speaker) was 
inclined to think that even in the pectoral 
illustration which Mr. Stannus had shown 
the enclosures on each side were really intended 
for columns. As to why the Luxor entrance 
court was skewed, Mr. Stannus had come 
to the conclusion that there was an ancient 
temple in the foreground which had to be in- 
cluded within the new additions. It was such 
a long time since he (the speaker) was there 
that he was not able to say, but M. Choisy said 
that the temple was so near the river that the 
builders were obliged to do as they did. Mr. 
Stannus had taken the subject of the lotus-bud 
column a little further than was usual. It was 
a very ingenious piece of reasoning-out. 

Professor Elsey Smith said he had much 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Stannus for his interesting and suggestive 
remarks, and for his beautiful ote hs, 
and the manner in which he had used them 
and his diagrams. 

Mr. J. D. Crace said that when he visited 
Egypt his attention was largely devoted to 
the Mahommedan architecture, and, although 
he visited the temples they had seen views of 
that evening, he did not study them as an 
Egyptologist. They could not but admire 
the method with which Mr. Stannus brought 
before them the different points he wished to 
make. The remarks by Mr. Stannus gave 
food for thought, though whether the deductions 
were in every case those which they could 
agree with, was a matter for each one to be 
guided according to the extent of his studies. 

Mr. Ronald P. Jones supported the vote of 
thanks, and recalled 55 remark as to 
the advantage of a visit to India, since it familiar - 
ised the architect with a complete pointed 
arch system which had nothing whatever in 
common with European Gothic. This remark, 
he thought, was doubly applicable to Egypt, 
as, in addition to the Saracenic work there, 
which was purer and more refined than any to be 
found in India, the ancient temples provided a 
striking contrast to the Greek and Roman 
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columnar architecture. In many points, such as 
the size of the architrave and abacus and their 
relation to the diameter of the column, the 
Egyptian order was very different from the 
European. Then there was also the contrast 
in the principles of temple planning, owing to 
the fact that the Egyptian temple was forbidden 
ground to the general mass of the le, and 
was only open to a select N his led 
to the development of a plan designed solely 
for internal effect, while the exterior presented 
a series of solid blank walls of great height, with 
the pylon towers forming a facade. Another 
striking contrast which gave interest to Egyptian 
work was that between the two styles them- 
selves. For he did not think it possible to find 
in any other country two systems of architecture, 
developed at different periods, but under the 
same climatic conditions, which were so abso- 
lutely opposed to one another in principle, 
method, and effect as the ancient and mediæval 
Egyptian styles. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell said he must add his 
thanks as one who had not been to Egypt. 
They were fortunate in having a man like 
Mr. Stannus to come and give them the benefit 
of his knowledge and experience. It was only 
comparatively recently that the study of 
Egyptian history had been possible to students. 
Until the Rosetta stone was read, the history 
of Egypt was a closed book. A headmaster 
of a public school told him recently that one 
of his boys was actually taking down the notes 
of his class in hieroglyphics. 

The President said that the subject was a 
closed book to most of them, but they could 
understand, in listening to the lecturer, what 
a fascinating study it must be if pursued on 
the spot. The reading and study from a book 
of Egyptian architecture was rather dry and 
uninteresting, but it was a very different matter 
when it was talked about in the pleasing way 
in which Mr. Stannus had dealt with it. It 
would be very interesting to hear some of 
Mr. Spiers’s criticisms thrashed out more than 
they had been. Mr. Stannus’s theory as to 
the development of the column was most 
interesting, and when Mr. Stannus was referring 
to the papyrus cap he (the speaker) could not 
help thinking of a little fable about the origin 
of the Corinthian cap, which is in “ Gwilt’s 
Encyclopædia.” There was a little block of 
a basket of acanthus leaves which was given 
as the possible origin of the Corinthian cap; but 
one or two of the illustrations they had seen 
seemed to form quite sufficient basis for the idea 
that the Corinthian cap had its origin in Egypt. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Stannus, in reply, said there were at least 
a dozen other branches of the subject; but he 
had thought it best to limit his remarks to an 
attempt to classify the Egyptian orders. There 
had been several similar attempts, one by Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson, which was a little unscien- 
tific, and he thought it would be best to show 
as he had done the gradual evolution of the 
subject. As to Mahommedan work, he had 
taken thirty or forty photographs at Cairo, but 
it had not been possible to show them that 
evening. As to Mr. Spiers’s remarks as to the 
curved coursing of the brick wall at Abydos, 
there was no river nearer than the Nile, and 
that was nine and a half miles away, and he did 
not think the influence of the Nile would produce 
the effect. Professor Petrie gave the reason 
for the curving of the wall: it was in order to 
make a stronger piece of walling, and he would 
rather take that opinion than M. Choisy’s. 
As to lotus-flower capitals, he admitted that there 
were representations or fancy pictures of them 
as early as the Fifth Dynasty, but he suggested 
that this would not decide much, because 
there were paintings from Pompeii showing 
architecture, but no one could found anything on 
them, and the same remark applied to the 
pectoral he had shown, and to the early repre- 
sentations of the lotus-flower capitals. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on the 27th inst., when 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams will read a paper entitled, 
“ As to the Making of Architects,” with examples 
of draughtsmanship. There will be an exhibi- 
tion of drawings by well-known architects 
during the evening. 

The meeting then terminated. 

— — — 


STAINED GLASS WIN DOw, WESTBURY PARISH 
CHURCH. — A stained glass window has been 
erected on the south side of Westbury Parish 
Church, Bristol. The work was carried out by 
Messrs J. Bell and Son, of Bristol, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION: 


SKETCHING AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AT the sixth meeting of the current session, 
held on January 6, two short papers were 
read upon the relative merits of sketching and 
photography in the study of architecture. 
The subject was productive of a long and 
varied debate, in which members of the Associa- 
tion Camera Club took a prominent part, at the 
invitation of the Discussion Section. 

Mr. Frank Lishman, in stating the claims of 
sketching, said that all present would agree 
that the aim of either method was the getting 
hold of the principles of design in the buildings 
under consideration, and not the mere collecting 
of illustrations. In sketching it was the doing 
of the sketch, the taking note, which counts, 
and the result was of secondary importance. 
But in photography the order was reversed, 
for there was practically no doing and no taking 
note, in the same useful sense. In certain 
cases sculpture, for instance photography 
was essential to retentive study, but, generally 
speaking, it was imperative that the habit of 
using a sketch-book be firmly established 
before following the alluring pursuit of the 
camera. Whether on simple or ambitious 
lines, sketching should be intelligent, reflecting 
the mind’s impression. It would not fail 
to bring the student mto sympathy with the 
subject, in revealing its beauty or failure as 
each part was laid down, and as the whole was 
contemplated hour by hour. The camera 
alienated sympathy and annihilated time. 
The evolution of a sketch arose out of a process 
of analysis, in which relations of part to whole, 
of solid to void, proportions, grouping, and 
scale, were all soneidered: The critical faculties, 
which would otherwise lie dormant, were 
brought into play, inducing discrimination in 
essentials from non-essentials, accident from 
purpose. Photography did not awaken them. 
Mr. Lishman then ace attention to the many 
advantages offered by sketching—in taking 
notes, in expressing colour, and in fitting the 
result of the effort to a useful application of 
the study. Photography had narrow limits— 
it did not give planes, and its work was super- 
ficial at all times. A sketch might be made 
of any size or shape, and have all kinds of 
possibilities for future addition ; this elasticity 
was of great importance. 

Mr. G. H. Lovegrove then read a paper upon 
the photographic side of the investigation of 
architecture, first pointing out that the work 
of the camera extended the study to many 
more enquirers than the limit of sketching 
allowed. While admitting that the practice 
of photography did not train the hand and 
eye, the author thought that this was not the 
aim and end of all study. The great disadvan- 
tage of sketching was the length of time neces- 
sary adequately to treat a subject. In all 
ordinary works the camera would produce 
at least a dozen accurate representations in 
the same period, and then the building would 
be more fully examined and noted. Photo- 
graphers were not necessarily in a hurry, as 
most sketchers assumed, and the faults of 
perspective or distortion made by the former 
were as capable of correction as mistakes 
made by the latter. Accuracy was more 
surely to be obtained by the photographic 
process; but it was at times too truthful in 
not admitting of the easy elimination of dis- 
cordant features, a privilege which the sketcher 
enjoys. Mr. Lovegrove condemned the habit 
of working up or producing sketches from 
photographs ; that was a misuse of the science. 
The camera could not now give us colour, and, 
indeed, was very liable to render false tones 
or colour values, though the recent advances 
in colour photography had undoubtedly raised 
hopes in this respect. One of the greatest 
benefits from the use of photography was to 
place the student on a level with his fellows 
at all times. To a very large extent the early, 
and often later, work of the sketcher was of 
no use to himself or anyone else in after study. 
In summarising the advantage of this side of 
the question Mr. Lovegrove claimed that a 
vast amount of time was saved, and the results 
contained accuracy, thereby proving of greater 
subsequent use. In this latter aspect it was 
significant that phe ay should take 
such a large place in the illustrations of all 
present-day architectural publications.* 

* As far as our own publication is concerned, this is 
certainly not the case. The majority of our illustra- 


tions are from drawings, and we prefer that it should 
be 80.— Ep. l 
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Mr. Ambler, in opening the discussion, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the authors of the 
papers. The speaker, after a careful review 
of the respective claims, and basing bis con- 
clusions upon a long experience as a sketcher, 
threw in his lot on the side of sketching, but 
it should of course be undertaken with certain 
definite and intelligent motives. An architect 
of eminence, in criticising his early sketches, 
characterised them as mere evidences of visits 
to certain buildings. Sketching was unques- 
tionably the surest means of committing 
features to memory. It was noteworthy 
that the majority of the best architects of the 
se were able sketchers ; there were, however. 
a few brilliant exceptions. 

In seconding the vote, Mr. Wonnacott 
prefaced his remarks with the statement that he 
was a beginner, and, as such, considered photo- 
graphy as the best means of studying buildings, 
as it embraced all that had been claimed for 
sketching. He drew attention to the facilities 
for enlarging any desired part or detail, and 
in all cases advised the use of only the best 
possible apparatus. 

Mr. A. H. Belcher considered that no man 
could become an architect who had not acquired 
proficiency in sketching, because, in the study 
of old work, it enabled the spectator to penetrate 
deeper into the 1 underlying the 
design. Photographs were of less value in 
after years. He would summarise by suggesting 
the use of photography for general effects, 
sketching for details of design or construction 
and measuring, for a complete 9750 , 

Mr. F. R. Taylor supported Mr. Lovegrove s 
contentions, and did not admit that sketching 
accomplished what photography could not 
fulfil. 

Mr. W. A. Pite said he came to learn. After 
what had been said he contended that the only 
way to absorb the characteristics of a building 
was by sketching. The result of one’s labour 
would manifest the individual impression oi 
the student, which was an important considera- 
tion. Photography reproduced mechanically 
a representation that was not useful for subse- 
quent application. He regarded the photo- 
graphers as a kind of sportsmen who went 
about shooting everything without reference 
to the object of their sport. 

Mr. W. A. Forsyth thought the papers and 
discussion had taken hard and fast opposite 
lines; both photography and sketching were 
aids to the end in view, and, therefore, it was 
difficult, in his opinion, to make such a definite 
separation. The habit of taking notes was 
the more important from all points of view, 
yet it was not complete without photographic 
assistance. The principal merit in sketching 
was the process of ene yas which became 
necessary in knowledgeable work. One of 
the risks in the use of a camera was that failures 
were often discovered at the developing stage, 
which is usually done when the subject is far 
out of reach. The saving of time was no 
recommendation. i 

Mr. G. Sherrin was pleased to renew his 
acquaintance with the Discussion Section. He 
considered sketching imperative in the matter 
of an architect’s training, in which photography 
should be an aid. The great circulation of 
photographic illustrations in the publications of 
the day was undoubtedly exercising an influence 
on modern architecture. He urged all young 
men to sketch regularly and wisely, because he 
saw in the present-day work of young architects 
very little application of the results of their 
studies. 

After Messrs. Gunn, Gammell, and Mears had 
spoken briefly in support of the OE side of 
the question, the Chairman, Mr. J. H. Pearson, 
called upon the Special Visitor to sum up the 
discussion. 

Mr. Raffles Davison, after unfurling a humor- 
ous cartoon by Mr. Crane, proceeded to lay his 
views of the debate before the meeting. His 
great esteem for the Architectural Association, 
with its long record of self-help, induced him at 
once to accept the Committee's invitation. He 
took exception to the title of the subject before 
the meeting—‘* Sketching versus Photography,” 
there should be no versus. Did the opportunity 
to photograph do away with the obligation to 
sketch? In approaching this subject he 
ventured to remark that the deadly sin in 
architecture, as in everything else, was affecta- 
tion. He would say, To thine own self be 
true . . . thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” It was affectation pure and simple to 
discount the power of drawing in the education 
of an architect. But it was necessary to have 
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an ideal; and an enthusiasm for a great ideal, 
which was the guiding spirit through seas of 
troubles in the art of architecture, would not be 
seriously checked even by a camera. 

The use of a sketch or a photograph must 
largely depend on the mental attitude of the 
operator. To draw for the beauty of the sketch 
itself was one thing, but to obtain a useful 
record or valuable inspiration was quite another. 
Whereas the latter might be lacking in charm 
but yet fulfil its purpose, the former might 

ssess that rigid accuracy to the exclusion of 
individual impression and inspiration; the 
broad-minded student would, however, en- 
deavour to combine the ornamental with the 
useful. To become absorbingly conscious of 
proportions, rendering of detail, shapes and 
relations of parts, would produce a correct 
sketch from which it would almost be possible to 
build ; but if, in a mood of keen appreciation, 
a rapid but decisive summing-up of the whole 
was hit off, you might obtain an inspiration of 
the highest value, such as no setting forth of 
hard facts would unfold. Mr. Raffles Davison 
then drew attention to what he considered a 
striking illustration of this aspect of the subject. 
A recent issue of the Pall Mall Magazine con- 
tained illustrations of the English Lake District 
in which photographs and sketches of the same 
view were placed side by side. Here the rigid 
accuracy of the photograph contrasted with the 
plastic truthfulness of the sketch—the mechani- 
cal record with the mental impression of the 
artist, Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen. The spirit 
of the lakeland scenery was absent from the 

hotograph, but the very essence of it was to be 
ound in the sketches. The chief aim of students, 
therefore, should be to sketch for the spirit of the 
architecture, and their work should show that 
pleasure and enthusiasm were involved in its 
production. 

The camera was more expensive, more cum- 
bersome, and more uncertain than the sketch, 
elements which were comparatively unimpor- 
tant; but, if the use of the camera deadened 
the spirits, obscured the artistic faculty, de- 
stroyed self-reliance, or weakened the drawing 
power, it should be used sparingly and not 
allowed to take the place of a better method. 

If it wereright to offer advice to those present, 
he would counsel the cultivation of broad views 
and wide sympathies—to raise and maintain the 
ideal, or little will result from the labour. The 
dissecting analysis of Gothic cathedrals and 
country houses, the photographic study of their 
details, the careful measurement of the bones 
of their construction, would never arouse 
the spirit that created them. The difference 
between the photograph and the sketch lay 
more in the process of its working than in the 
result. Turn the microscope or camera on ts 
everything, if you will, but leave the sketch 
uppermost. In the sketch it was seen how the 
architecture appealed to the artist, and so, we 
might add, to our knowledge and estimate of it. 
In the photograph it would be observed that 2 
fine lens was used together with beautiful 
solutions and printing-paper ; indeed, the whole 
mechanical apparatus has been carefully 
manipulated. In coneluding, the Special 
Visitor said that he felt the members of the 
Architectural Association were a body of men 
eager to pursue art for its own sake, who will 
neither be deluded by the sketch nor the photo- 
graph from the real aim of their ambitions. 


—_e-}-e—___—_ 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


Ax ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution was held on Monday, at 
No. 12, Great George-street, S.W., Mr. H. T. 
Steward, Vice-President, occupying the chair in 
the absence of Mr. Albert Buck, the President. 

New Hon. Secretary. 

The Secretary, Mr. Rogers, having read the 
minutes of the last meeting, Mr. Percivall 
Currey, the newly-elected Hon. Secretary, was 
introduced to the meeting by the Chairman, 
who said that he could not let the opportunity 

without saying a few words in grateful 
recognition of the valued services which their 
late Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. W. Penfold, had given 
to the Institution. He could say this with con- 
viction because he happened to be one of the 
first members of the Institution, and he knew 
that in the early davs, and for many years 
afterwards, Mr. Penfold worked hard for their 
society, and it must be very gratifying to him 
to see the Institution in such a flourishing 
condition as it is to-day. That must be great 
satisfaction to Mr. Penfold, and also to know 
that, after the hard work he had done for the 
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Institution and the immense amount of pains he 
had taken for its benefit, his services were 
thoroughly recognised and appreciated by all 
of them. 

Mr. Currey, before reading the donations to 
the library and library fund, thanked the 
members for having elected him, and said he 
hoped to fill worthily the office so long and so 
ably occupied by their old friend Mr. Penfold. 


Industrial Decentralisation and Housing. 


A vote of thanks having been accorded to the 
donors, the Chairman said that the business of 
the evening was to resume the discussion on 
Mr. H. T. Scoble’s paper, read on November 23,* 
on Industrial Decentralisation : an Important 
Factor in the Housing of the Working Classes.” 

Mr. T. W. Wheeler, K.C., said that in sub- 
stance he agreed with everything that Mr. 
Scoble had said. He thought that Mr. Scoble’s 
phrase, ‘‘ dormitory towns,“ was an admirable 
one, and that the bringing of ple into a big 
city in the morning in Powled conveyances, 
taking them back at night in the same way, and 
affording them a few hours’ slep in their own 
homes was not altogether satisfactory. He held 
that the workman, if possible, should not be 
taken to live far away from his work, but that 
the workman and his work should co-exist. In 
reference to the action of Messrs. Ransome 
and Co. and Messrs. Elliott Bros., in removing 
their works from London, he thought that that 
was a wise step on the part of those firms, but 
it was not stated that they had been able to take 
their workpeople with them. At Port Sunlight 
the problem was apparently solved—the work- 
man and his work co-existed. It was well to 
ask: Who are the working classes? A con- 
siderable portion of the working class was able 
to poe decent houses and accommodation, 
and that should be remembered by all who were 
trying to provide the best homes possible 
there was no occasion for philanthropic effort on 
behalf of these people; but, unfortunately, 
there was a large class who could not pay for 
decent accommodation. He objec to 
municipal trading, but he recognised that there 
was a class—a growing class, he was afraid 
for whom it might be necessary a municipality 
should provide. For that class, who could not 
pay remunerative rents in London, he had 
come to the conclusion that the munici- 
pality might do something. The municipality 
were doing something for this class in Camber- 
well, for they had, not in their own name, but 
in the person of elected agents, gone into the 
market, bought up squalid property as cheaply 
as they could, repaired that property and made 
it healthy, and then had let it at rents which the 
class in question could afford. He thought 
that in that direction a great deal might be 
done. He was not in favour of compounding 
for rent, and he thought it would be an admir- 
able thing if the British working-man were 
brought up face to face with the liability of 
paying his rates. London was not a densely 
occupied city; there was not overcrowding 
to the acre, but there was, for all that, over- 
crowding of a twofold character—+t.e., an over- 
crowding of an area, in some cases, and over- 
crowding per room, which was a most offensive 
and dangerous condition of affairs and which 
did obtain in London to a large extent. He 
could not see why London was so largely used 
for manufactories, and he thought that many 
factories which are now in London should have 
been told to go outside; at all events, they 
should not have been, and should not be, 
encouraged to come in as they were under the 
provisions of the Act of 1869. 

Mr. Douglas MacKenzie said he had been 
engaged for a good many years in mechanical 
transport, and as the use of motor vehicles for 
mechanical transport of goods had come to the 
fore he had endeavoured to keep up with the 
subject. Every case, he found, had to be 
considered on its merits, and anyone wishing 
to use this form of traction would have to take 
what data he could obtain bearing on his own 
circumstances and then decide for himself. 
Many factories, in order to get good siding 
accommodation, had been erected close to 
railways, with the result that they were often 
placed in low-lying and unhealthy situations, 
while many excellent sites had been neglected. 
Was it possible to utilise those sites? He 
thought it was. Motor transport, for com- 
paratively short distances, was able to compete 
with railways in the matter of rates, because 
the railways were eaten up by terminal charges. 
Five and a half tons was the critical paying 
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load for motors, and if a manufacturer could not 
make up that load he would find it better and 
cheaper to send his goods by horse rather than 
motor transport. Unfortunately, the roads 
leading to many of these sites were not suitable 
for motor vehicles, for they were very soft. 
Even close to London many by-roads had not 
proper foundations or crusts, and it was impos- 
sible to work motor vehicles over them. He 
thought that a manufacturer who wished to 
erect his works on one of these sites should con- 
sider whether it would not be well, whether it 
would not pay, to have the road connecting with 
the main trunk road made up to a proper state. 
If that were done, the road would cost next to 
nothing in maintenance, and would enable the 
manufacturer to use motor vehicles to full 
advantage. Another point to be remembered 
was that in some districts there was considerable 
prejudice on the part of local authorities against 
mechanical transport, and he specially mentioned 
the Hornsey District Council. It must not be 
forgotten that mechanical transport was really 
an expert engineer’s business. Many people 
who had tried to use motor vehicles had failed 
because it was not their business. There were, 
however, several motor transport firms in 
London who were prepared to quote a manu- 
facturer who thought of moving his factory 
into the country In many cases goods were 
delivered in small quantities, and if a number 
of journeys had to be made for the purpose that 
would prove costly, but the difficulty could 
be got over by the provision of stores. Mr. 
Scoble had ientioned: tramways as affording 
some means of transport for goods, but these 
tramways were almost entirely given up to the 
transport of passengers. It seemed to him that, 
certainly in the case of tramways built under 
the Light Railways Act, they should be used 
for goods transport as well as for passenger 
transport. 

Mr. G. S. Hodgson said that, as an engineer 
who had been in the United States for twelve 
years, his experience was that if the Americans 
had the same machinery as we have—and they 
often would be only too glad to have it—they 
would not scrap it sooner than we do; he was 
glad to corroborate what Mr. Scoble had said 
on this matter. 

Mr. A. E. Baylis said that a manufacturer 
having a non-commercial basis of profit—a 
profit in the way of some by-product—who 
was limited in the effects of competition by the 
few number of firms engaged in the industry, 
could afford to erect a model village, whereas a 
manufacturer working on an ordinary com- 
mercial basis, in competition, and with a margin, 
say, of ten to twenty-five per cent, on his main 
product, with no by-product, had not the 
margin with which to erect a model village. 
The by-products made it possible to erect a 
model village. Suppose the same factor were 
acting in the building industry. Assume, for 
instance, that the by-products on joiners’ work 
—shavings and sawdust—could be converted 
into a patent medicine or food, or that the 
rubbish heap of the bricklayer or plasterer 
were a potent source of radium, in this event, 
he thought they would agree, there would be 
no such thing as a housing problem to solve. 

Mr. A. King said that decentralisation was 
taking place, but it was neither necessary ner 
desirable to remove some works and trades 
from a centre like London into the country. 
It was a matter for the manufacturer, and the 
manufacturer should be left to decide. In- 
dustries had to be carried on in a good centre, 
and this was especially so in the case of some, 
To remove these trades from London, for 
instance, would be a mistake. Then take 
London from the health point of view; there was 
no city in the world to compare with it. 

Mr. A. J. Martin said that the movement in 
favour of decentralisation afforded the land- 
owner a good opportunity of improving the 
value of his estate by holding out to manu- 
facturers inducements to settle on it. 

Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke said that Mr. Scoble’s 
paper was an excellent one, and if they had 
many more as good the Council would have a 
difficulty in awarding the gold medal recently 
offered for the best paper read during the 
session. The question of the housing of the 

ple was, like the poor, always with us. 
About forty years ago the matter was very 
pressing, and then it was that several of the 
artisans’ dwellings companies started and 
commenced the good work they had done since, 
followed by the municipalities. As to the 
housing work of the 5 it must not 
be forgotten that they had had to pay for sites 
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in towns such a figure that it was perfectly 
impossible for them to build 5 to pay 
any percentage at all, and the first thing they 
had to do was to write down the value of the 
site, as the London County Council had done, 
by a very large figure—in one case, he 
believed, as much as 200,000/.—before they 
handed it over to the Housing Committee to 
build upon. That did not seem to be business, 
and he did not think it was for the good 
of the community at large in the long run. The 
most they could pay for these sites was some- 
thing under 6d. per foot super.—it ought not to 
be more than 34d. or 4d. A company, even when 
ying this ground rent, was only able to pay 
rom 43 to 5 per cent. If a town could borrow at 
24 to 3 per cent., while that might be right and 
fair, it destroyed private enterprise, for no one 
could or would compete with the municipality. 
Another important matter was: How was it 
possible to stop the great influx of people into 
the towns ? Only last week he heard—he hoped 
it was not true—that men near one of the 
midland towns preferred to sleep in the slums 
rather than the cottage in the country, in order 
to get the brightness of the gas light of the 
towns. He agreed that London per se, especi- 
ally the east-end of London, was one of the 
healthiest towns in the kingdom. What streets 
could be better than the wide streets of the 
east- end? The whole question was one of 
£ s. d. The two model villages mentioned by 
the author could hardly be treated as practical 
politics, for, in the words of the promoter of 
one of them, they afforded an illustration of 
“ what could be done with unlimited money.“ 
While it was possible for one or two manu- 
facturers with practically unlimited money to 
make such provision for the comfort of their 
workpeople, how could other manufacturers 
do the same without the necessary money ? 
Where was the capital to come from to erect 
cottages which did not pay 4 per cent.? They 
might let cottages in special cases at 58. which 
were worth 7s. 6d. or 8s., but could they do that 
to any large extent? And could they take 
the factories into the country? Having got 
the factories in the towns, where distribution was 
to take place, he was inclined to think that 
the best solution of the problem was to leave 
them alone and house the people some 
distance away. The easier modes of access by 
electric trams, shallow trams, and motor bus 
or carriages, made it possible in the case of 
many towns to take the people three or four 
miles to some village where there was plenty 
of fresh air, and he did not think that a short 
jourrey to and from their homes was such a 
terrible disadvantage to the people. Around 
Sheffield, for instance, there were some beau- 
tiful and healthy places to which the people 
could be taken by cheap and rapid transit. He 
was much struck while at Leeds, in connexion 
with the visit of the Institution to that city, by 
the existence of a system there of which many 
of the inhabitants seemed proud, i. e., the 
system of back to back houses. He believed 
that nothing could be worse than that system, 
for he felt it was absolutely wrong to have no 
through ventilation to staircases and sleeping- 
rooms, and to have conveniences practically 
at the front door. He admired the courage of 
the author in putting forward his views, 
but he felt that there were serious business 
and financial difficulties to be overcome 
before the problem could be solved on the 
lines advocated. He hoped that they would 
be overcome, and that many factories would be 
removed to the country, but for the present he 
felt that they had to see whether some mode of 
quick transit would not solve the difficulty. 

Mr. Scoble, in the course of a brief reply, 
said that as to Mr. Wheeler's remarks about 
Messrs. Ransomes and Messrs. Elliott's 
factories, in the case of Messrs. Ransome the 
removal was too far away for it to be possible 
for the workpeople to follow, but in the case of 
Messrs. Elliott it was found that the work- 

ople gradually came to reside in the neigh- 
bourhood. As to passenger tramways being 
used for goods traffic, in some of the passenger 
tramways in the Midlands a great deal of goods 
was carried. At any rate, arrangements had 
been made for doing that. As to estate owners 

roviding sites for manufacturers, that had been 
Aone at Trafford Park. Excellent sites had 
been provided, and of course the owners of the 
estate had benefited. At Port Sunlight money 
was not a consideration, but at Bournville the 
buildings now erected were constructed to pay 
4 percent. Ifa manufacturer got an increased 
return by more efficient labour, and at the same 


time received 4 per cent. on his capital, surely 
he was doing a good thing for himself as well as 
his workpeople. The meeting then terminated. 

The next meeting will be held on the 25th inst., 
when Mr. Ralph Nevill, K.C., will read a paper 
entitled The Garden City Scheme.“ 


—— — 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THis Board resumed its sittings after the 
Christmas vacation on Saturday last week, Sir 
R. Hensley being in the chair. 

Correspondence was received from the Local 
Government Board sanctioning the proposal to 
enter into contracts with Messrs. Belliss and 
Morcom, Ltd., and Messrs. Drake and Gorham, 
Ltd., for work in connexion with the electric 
lighting of the Fountain Hospital at an esti- 
mated cost of 1,136. and 2,792/. respectively, 
without first advertising for tenders; authori- 
sing the expenditure of an additional sum, not 
exceeding 450., on the erection of additional 
sanitary annexes at Caterham Asylum, the 
amount to be borrowed, and repaid in fifteen 
years; stating that they had approved of the 
plans relating to the proposed reconstruction 
of the South-Eastern Hospital, and promising 
to issue an order authorising the expenditure 
and borrowing of 135,200/. in respect of the pro- 
posed work, tho loan to be repayable in twenty 
years; sanctioning the proposal to enter into 
a contract with Messrs. Meldrum Brothers, 
Ltd., for the installation of a refuse destruetor 
at the Park Hospital at a cost of 320“. without 
first advertising for tenders; and authorising 
the provision of additional accommodation at 
the South-Eastern Ambulance Station, at an 
expenditure of 1,900. Some discussion took 
place on a motion by Mr. Helby to rescind 
a resolution passed at a meeting of the Board 
in November by which they agreed, subject 
to the 779 | of the Local Government 
Board, to purchase a certain property at Hayes 
for the provision of a home for the feeble- 
minded. Mr. Helby contended that the Board 
had plenty of land on which buildings could 
be erected for the purpose. The motion was 
seconded by Colonel Graham, and carried by 
thirty-six votes to ten. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Finance Committee it was agreed 
to make application to the Local Government 
Board for an order sanctioning the expendi- 
ture of a sum not exceeding 4,350/. on the 
extension of the generating plant at the Grove 
i and the wiring of the Fountain Hos- 
pital in connexion with the proposed lighting 
of that hospital by electricity. The action of 
the Works Committee in appointing Messrs. 
Northcroft, Son, and Nicholson to take out the 
quantities for the cleaning and painting works 
and repairs about to be carried out at the 
Eastern and North-Eastern Hospitals was 
approved. The following particulari of the 
Engineers’ estimate of cost of cleaning and 
paintıng works at the various institutions 
during 1904 was submitted by the same com- 
mittee : — 

Engineer’s esti- 


Hospital. mate of cost. 
Eastern; £850 0 0 
North-Eas teen 1,237 10 0 
South-Wes teen 744 0 0 
CCC ³˙¹ĩ ( oracete, 245 0 0 
T Ain heat 185 0 0 
Northern aese. 80 0 0 


The Asylums Committee were authorised to 
carry out, at an expenditure of 509/., the 
general cleaning and painting work required 
at Caterham Asylum during 1904; and 


1161. 10s. on work required in the female 

centre building of the same asylum. 
—— 
COMPETITIONS. 


Schools, MANLEY Park.—The assessor ap- 
pointed by the Withington Education authority 
placed first the designs of Mr. Ernest Woodhouse, 
architect, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester, for 
new schools at Manley Park; and he has been 
instructed to proceed with the work. 


— . 


MIDLAND FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADE 
EurLOorERS.— In the report of the Midland 
Centre of the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trade Employers, presented at the annual 
meeting held at Birmingham, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. C. H. Barnsley, reference was 
made to the depressed condition of the indus- 
try throughout the Midland Counties, the 
information from some localities showing that 
the conditions had not been so discouraging 
for a long time. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Mr. 
J. Sharman Wood arene: vice-presi- 
dents, Mr. H. Willcock (Wolverhampton) and 
Councillor F. G. Whittall (Birmingham); hon. 
treasurer, County Alderman, J. Bowen, J.P. 
(Birmingham). 


Illustrations. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR STOCK PORT 
TOWN HALL. 


E give this week the perspective view, 
lans, and detail elevation of the 
esign by Mr. H. T. Hare, which 

obtained the third premium in the 

recent competition for Stockport Town Hall. 

The following is the architect’s description of 
his intentions in the design, embodied in the 
report sent in with it :— 

‘The schedule of accommodation has been 
closely followed, there being practically no 
deviation from the schedule of requirements. 
The plans have been so arranged as to work 
economically with the somewhat difficult levels 
of the site, and with a view to avoiding, on the 
one hand, an excessive amount of excavation, 
and, on the other, great waste in basements or 
spaces under floors. Provision has also been 
made for the possible addition of extra offices on 
the site of the adjoining chapel if it should be 
acquired (as doubtless it will) at some future 
time. 

“ Each department has been kept entirely 
distinct and self-contained, and the access to 
each is direct without passing through the 
corridors of any other department. The con- 
venient relation of the several officials has also 
been carefully considered. 

“The Town Hall has been placed on the 
Edward-street frontage, this being the highest 
portion of the site and the access most con- 
venient. Ample exits, entrances, and cloak- 
rooms have been provided. A gallery has been 
placed at one end only, instead of at end and 
sides as suggested, but the full number of seats is 
allowed for. Side galleries are of little practical 
use exce pt for the front row of seats, and further 
they render a successful architectural treatment 
of the interior of the hall extremely difficult, if 
not impossible. The Town Hall is, however, so 
designed that side galleries could be added if 
they are specially desired. A large Paro or 
orchestra is provided at one end. The hall is 
accessible from the main staircase and entrance 
of the Municipal Buildings, so that. it would be 
conveniently available for civic functions, etc. 

“ The buildings are propanoa to be faced with 
Darley Dale or one of the excellent Yorkshire 
building stones, and the roof to bej{covered 
with Westmorland slates. The whole of the 
floors and staircases to be of fireproof construc- 
tion, and the flat roof to be covered with mineral 
asphalte. The walls in the internal areas to be 
faced with white glazed bricks. 

The joinery in the Council Chamber, Town 
Hall, Committee Rooms, etc., to be of wainscot 
and other hard woods, and the ceilings to be in 
modelled fibrous plaster. Marble would be 
used in the finishing of the entrance hall and 
maiu staircase. 

The heating to be by low-pressure hot-water 
throughout. The ventilation of the Council 
Chamber and Town Hall would be effected by 
mechanical means, as indicated on the drawings, 
and the offices by flues carried up in the chimney 
stacks.” 

The architect’s estimate of the cost of the 
building is 54,781/., exclusive of the upper part 
of the tower, which would add 4,500/. more. 


MISTRESSES’ HOUSES: ST. 
SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


THe drawing shows a pair of I mistresses’ 
houses which have just been added to St. Felix 
School, Southwold. 


The school is worked upon the separate house 
system. and these are small houses for sixteen 
girls each, all teaching being carried on in a 
separate school block. 

Red brick, with a little Portland stone, and 
tile rooting are the materials used. Messrs. 
John Youngs and Son, of Norwich, are the con- 
tractors, and the architect is Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell. 


FELIX 


AN ARTIST’S COTTAGE. 

THESE are sketches made by Mr. W. A.fPite 
for an artist’s cottage proposed to be built at 
Great Malvern, but which, as it turned out, was 
not executed. 


The studio is arranged as two rooms with 
different lights, which can be either separated 
or thrown into one. 
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Stockport Town Hall: Third Premiated Design. 


Detail Elevation. 


The Student’s Column. 


ARCH ES. —III. 


IOA HETHER arches be constructed of 

i stone, brick, wood, or metal, the 
principles governing their stability 
are of the same nature, although the 
manner in which they are applied depends upon 
the material used and the type of construction 
adopted. 

The masonry arch, built up of separate blocks 
having little or no cohesion, depends for its 
stability upon the presence of a permanent load 
so disposed that comparatively little importance 
attaches to changes in the direction and magni- 
tude of stresses caused by a moving load, and the 
resultant of the stresses must never pass outside 
any joint. In practice, the line of pressures 
should always be within the middle third of any 
joint. 

In a stiff arched rib of steel the conditions are 
very different, for it may be assumed without 
serious error that the rib is of uniform elasticity 
throughout, and the resultant of the stresses at 
any section of the arch may lie outside the 
section, because the rib is capable of sustaining 
bending moment. 

In Art. I. we made a suggestion that the arch 
may have been developed from a very simple 
contrivance for resisting pressure from above, 
by arranging separate stones in such a manner 
as to make the dominant stress compression 
instead of tension. The actual derivation of the 
arch is involved in the obscurity of the past, and 
no one can do more than conjecture the era in 
which this form of structure was conceived or the 
manner in which it was developed. 

The theoretical derivation of the arch can be 
traced very readily, and it may assist some of our 
readers to obtain a more correct appreciation of 
what an arch really is if we devote a little space 
to a demonstration of the manner in which it 
may be derived from various forms of the beam. 

In the first place let us consider a parallel 
girder, supported at each end, and upon which a 
uniform load is imposed through a bearer at the 
centre, as in Fig. 15. 

The maximum bending moment is the same 
value as in a girder under a uniformly distributed 
load directly supported by the main structure, 
but the diagram of bending moments is of 
polygonal form, and may be inscribed within the 
parabolic curve distinguishing the diagram of 
bending moments for a girder directly under a 
uniformly distinguished load. 

The maximum bending moment at the centre 
of the span is 

wl? 


8 
where w = uniform load per foot, and 7 = the 
distance between the supports. 
At any other distance z from one support of 
the girder the bending moment is 
wx ((K) 
M, = =o 


Hence, if d = the total depth of the girder, the 
maximum flange stress is 


wl? 
+ S = ad 
and at any point at the distance x from one 
support of the girder the stress will be 
wax (l—2z) 
2d 


+S = 
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Fig. 23. Fig. 26. 


the stress being compressive in the upper flange larger the number of bearers the more nearly 
and tensile in the lower flange. | does the polygonal arch approach the parabolic 
The polygonal diagram of flange stress is form characterising the stress diagram of a 
represented below the clevation of the girder in girder in which the uniform load is directly 
Fig. 15, and it will be understood, of course, that applied to the upper flange. 
the actual dimensions of the diagram will vary Let us now glance brietiy at the derivation of 
in accordance with the conditions of any given | the parabolic arch from a parallel girder under a 
case. directly applied uniform load, as in Fig. 21. 
In the second place let us take a girder in; The maximum bending moment, as before, is 
which the depth is everywhere proportional to wl 


the stress diagram in Fig. 15. Such a girder is = 
shown in Fig. 16, which illustrates a polygonal , 8 
girder or truss. In this case the stress is uni- and the bending moment at any other point z is 
form throughout the length of the girder, and the 
stress diagram is represented by a rectangle of 
the same size as that forming the elevation of the 
girder in Fig. 15. The principal members are an 
upper compression member of polygonal form 
and a horizontal tie. 

Let D = the maximum depth of the girder, 
and, for the horizontal stress, we have 


w [? 
+8 = 3D 

The compression of the upper member is due 
to the pull of the tie, and, conversely, the tension 
of the tie is due to the thrust of the upper 
member. A little consideration will show that 
the only function of the tie is to take the hori- 
zontal thrust of the upper member at each end, 
and if we substitute some other force, or forces, 
for the force excited by the tie the frame will 
still be in equilibrium. 

Let us assume this substitution to be effected 
by placing the girder between two abutment 
walls, and at the same time the load to be 
transferred to the apex of the triangle. Then | 
the thrust of the upper member is received by the 
abutments, and the tie, having no work to do, is 
absolutely superfluous. By disconnecting and 
removing the tie we have at once the simplest 
possible form of polygonal arch, as shown in 
Fig. 17. No change has taken place in the value 
of the horizontal stress, which is still represented 
by the equation 

wl? 


* 823 5 


M = 


Hence the maximum flange stress is 
wx (I) 
2d 


the stress being compressive in the upper flange 
and tensile in the lower flange. These stresses 
are represented by the stress diagram drawn 
below the girder in Fig. 21. 

Next let us take a girder in which the depth 
is everywhere proportional to the bending 
moment, as in Fig. 22. As before, the stress is 
uniform throughout the length of the girder, and 
the stress diagram is represented by a rectangle 
having the same dimensions as front elevation 
of the girder in Fig. 21. 

The form shown in Fig. 22 is that of a bow- 
string ” girder, the name of which accurately 
suggests the character of the stresses in the 
upper and lower flanges. 

The horizontal compression of the bow is due 
to the pull of the tie, and, conversely, the hori- 
zontal tension of the tie is due to the thrust of 
the bow. Further, as vertical shear is measured 
by the inclination of the curve of moments at 
each point in the span, and as the inclination of 
the bow is throughout proportional to the curwe 
of moments, no shear remains to be borne by the 
diagonal bracing of the girder, so far as uniform 
load is concerned. Hence, the bracing is 
unnecessary when the load is not subject to 
variation. 

No consideration is needed to show that the In passing, it may be observed that in a bow- 
equilibrium of the structure must be as perfect | string girder of the construction represented, the 
as that of the polygonal girder, the only differ- load is not applied quite continuously, Being 
ence between the two forms of construction | concentrated at the joints of the bracing. 
being that in the girder one force of the resisting | Therefore the correct form for the bow is that of 
couple acts along a material bar, while in the the inscribed polygon, but for our present pur- 
arch the same force is exerted along an se we assume that the parabolic curve corre- 
imaginary member indicated by a dotted line in sponds with the manner of loading. 
the diagram. Assuming the girder to be placed bet ween 

This type of arch corresponds generally with | two abutment walls, as in Fig. 23, and both the 
the rudimentary form of construction shown in | horizontal tie and the diagonal bracing to be 
Fig. 2, p. 18, and the foregoing line of reasoning entirely removed, the structure is converted into 
constitutes a scientific explanation of what we an ‘ equilibrated linear arch.“ 
previously suggested may have been the first It is perfectly clear that the arch must be in 
dream of an arch.” equilibrium under the uniform load, for the bow 

The next stage in advance is to be traced in | of the girder from which it is derived is capable 
the derivation of a polygonal arch of three sides | of supporting the load without any assistance 
primarily fiom a girder, where the uniform load from the horizontal tie, or from the diagonal 
is carried by two bearers between the supports, | bracing, and, consequently, must be in equi- 
and directly from a polygonal girder corre- | librium under the forces communicated by the 
5 in figure with the stress diagram of abutments and the vertical rods by which the 
the parallel girder. Figs. 18, 19, and 20 are | uniform load is suspended. 
sufficiently explanatory of the three forms of | It should be observed, further, that the arch is 
construction involved in this derivation of the | in equilibrium because its form corresponds with 
arch, the final form here being seen to agree with | the curve of the bending moments for the uni 
that indicated in Fig. 3, p. 18. form load, and that similar results may be 

It is unnecessary to refer in detail to further | obtained with any specified load by adapting the 
development of the polygonal arch by increase | form of the arch so that it may correspond with 
in the number of intermediate bearers, The! the curve of bending moments for the load. 


+5 = 
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In considering an arch as a development of the 
parabolic girder, we must remember that the 
vertical forces are in no way affected, and that 
the bending moment still has to be resisted. 
The resisting couple, however, does not consist 
of two opposite and equal stresses, but of the 
horizontal stress of the arch and the horizontal 
force acting along a purely geometrical line 
between the two ends of the areh 

The same results are obtained when the 
uniform load is imposed from above, as in the 
case of a masonry arch. 

We will now proceed a stage further and trace 
the derivation of the arch from the cantilever. 
This inquiry will also serve the useful purpose of 
making clear the difference between cantilever 
and arched forms of construction. 

In Fig. 24 we have two parallel girders held 
down at the abutments A A' and supported by 
the piers B B' respectively. The girders are 
assumed to be separated by a small space at the 
centre. Thus each projecting portion is a 
cantilever, counterbalanced partly by the 
weight of the supported portion, and partly 
by the downward force exerted at the anchorage. 

Assuming the load to be uniformly distributed, 
as before, the stress diagram for the two canti- 
levers will be a parabolic curve as shown in the 
figure, the stress varying from zero at the 
extreme end of each cantilever to the maximum 
value at the piers : 

wl » 4 
FS = 8 d 


the stress being tensile in the upper flange and 
compressive in the lower flange. 

In Fig. 25 we ha ve a pair of parabolic canti- 
levers nearly meeting at the centre of the span 
between two piers, the outline of each cantilever 
corresponding exactly with the stress diagram 
of each parallel cantilever shown in Fig. 24. 
Consequently, as the depth of each cantilever is 
proportional to the bending moment, the hori- 
zontal stress in each flange must be uniform, and 
the stress diagram will be a rectangle correspond- 
ing in size with that which represents the eleva- 
tion of the parallel cantilever. 

Each cantilever, being supported by the pier 
and anchored at the abutment, is in a perfectly 
stable condition and receives no support from 
the other cantilever. The profile of a bridge 
designed in this manner may give the appearance 
of an arched structure, and there may be nothing 
to show the casual and uninitiated observer that 
the centre span is not a parabolic arch, but, as 
we have already seen, it is nothing of the kind. 
The straight member along the top of the 
structure acts simply as a tie between the 
anchored end and the free end of each cantilever, 
and being disconnected at the centre there can be 
no arching action. 

It is perfectly easy to convert the pair of 
cantilevers into one complete arch and two semi- 
arch spans without making any very noticeable 
alteration in the general appearance of the struc- 
ture asa whole. All we have to do is to provide 
a solid abutment at each end, and to bring the 

rojecting inner ends into contact, as shown in 
fi 26. Then the horizontal compressive force 
afforded by the abutments takes the place of the 
force exerted by the ties, and the latter, having 
no work to do, may be removed. Further, as 
the form of the arch corresponds with the curve 
of moments for the uniform load there is no 
necessity for the diagonal bracing unless the load 
is variable. 

But the force exerted by the abutments does 
something more, for it acts continuously from 
one end of the structure to the other, and it is 
evident that the system of arches may be 
extended to any desired extent, providing the 
construction at the abutments and at the inter- 
mediate piers is suitable for resisting the thrust 
of the arches. The opposite thrusts at each pier 
will balance each other, so that the only load to 
be carried by the piers will be vertical, but the 
entire horizontal compressive force must be 
furnished by the reaction of the abutments at 
the ends of the system. 

The explanation and the diagrams here given 
should make sufficiently clear the distinction 
between a series of cantilevers and a series of 
arches, but it is not quite so easy to detect the 
difference where actual structures are concerned. 
The roadway running along the top of the 
separated cantilevers always looks as if it were 
continuous when viewed from a short distance, 
although it does not connect the ties in such a 
manner as to convert any two adjacent members 
into an arch, and the roadway running along the 
top of a series of arches may in outward appear- 
ance very much resemble the ties used in canti- 
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lever construction. In fact, the auxiliary 
fittings of the two forms of structure frequently 
have the effect of masking the essential character 
of the construction, but this can be determined 
in any given case by examination of the draw- 
8 or by close inspection of the structure 
itself. 
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Lockwoop's BUILDER’S AND CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE Book, 1904. (Crosby Lockwood and Son. 
48.) 

St. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, DUBIINx. By 
T. H Bernard, D. D., Dean of St. Patrick's. 
(Geo. Bell and Sons.) 

STRENGTH AND ELASTICITY OF STRUCTURAL 
MEMBERS. By R. J. Woods, M. Inst. C. E. 
(Edwar.! Arnold. 103. 6d.) 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
MvunicipaL AND County ENGINEERS: 1902- 
1903. Edited by Thomas Cole, A. M. Inst. C. E. 
(E. and F. N. Spen. 21s.) 
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Correspondence. 


ACTON TOWN HALL COM PETITION. 


Six, — With reference to your remarks upon 
the selected design for Acton Town Hall and 
Municipal Buildings, you say you regret ‘‘ that 
no report accompanied the assessor's award 
which would have thrown light upon the merits 
of the premiated scheme.“ I do not know 
whether this is so or not, though my impres- 
sion is that one was submitted, but, however 
that may be, my own report and description 
was available, and attached to the drawings 
whilst on exhibition, and I think it would only 
have been fair, considering your adverse criti- 
cism, had you published the same; it would, 
at least, have explained my ideas and given 
my reasons (however foolish they may have 
been) for doing some of the strange and 
“curious ”? things you complain of. 

It is not my intention to enter into a detailed 
explanation, or to attempt to justify the ar- 
rangement of my scheme; it is sufficient for me 
to know that the assessor, a past President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, by 
whom he was nominated, and a gentleman of 
undisputed experience and position in the pro- 
fession, and, moreover, a total stranger to me, 
has, after a very careful study of the drawings, 
arrived at the conclusion that my design is the 
most suitable of those submitted. Further 
than this, the Acton Council (to whom I am 
also a perfect stranger, and amongst whom, I 
understand, are two architects, both members 
of the Royal Institute, and also two quantity 
surveyors) have, after carefully examining all 
the designs themselves, unanimously arrived at 
the same conclusion. Under these circum- 
stances, I am egotistical enough to think, in 
spite of your remarks, that my design cannot 
be quite so bad as you state, and must have 
some good points, even though you failed to 
find them. The unanimous adoption of a com- 
pore design for a large and important 

lock of buildings by a body of gentlemen who 
are all thoroughly well acquainted with the re- 
quirements of the district, 1s, I daresay you will 
agree, a very rare occurrence, and, 1 venture 
to think, is, to any open-minded person, a very 
convincing proof of the correctness of the 
assessor’s award. 

I take this opportunity of complaining gener- 
ally of the light and careless manner in which 
architects’ competitive designs have, particu- 
larly of late, been criticised in the Press, more 
especially the winning design, by those who 
have not made, or even had the opportunity of 
making, the close study and independent con- 
sideration of each design, and of all the many 
points involved in it, which is so absolutely 
necessary before an opinion of any value what- 
ever can possibly be formed. It is unreason- 
able that a design which may have taken its 
author many weeks, or even months, to think 
out, should be literally pulled to pieces by one 
who has probably, at best, merely glanced at 
the conditions and plan of site before 
starting, and as likely as not does not think it 
worth his while, to even read the report. 

WILLIAM G. Hont. 


%“ We are, of course, happy to publish Mr. 
Hunt’s letter, but he is quite mistaken if he 
thinks we are alone in our opinion. As to the 
accusation of light and careless” criticism, 
we may leave that, as far as we are concerned, 
to the general judgment of our readers. We 
fear we are still in the mind that our opinion 
on the subject is worth more than that of the 
combined wisdom of the Acton Council. or 
than that of the assessor in this instance. Ep.. 
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WHAT IS A BUILDING? 


Sin, — The District Surveyor for South Ful- 
ham claims that a small open shed, which we 
have put up with wrought iron supports and 
galvanised iron roof, is a building, and that a 
portable, sectional stand consisting of wooden 
uprights and diagonals which we brought from 
Earl's Court Exhibition, where we used it for 
our exhibits, and which we have now sim- 
ply stood up in our yard and put some 
corrugated iron sheets on top, and screwed 
them down, to prevent the wind blowing them 


_ away, also constitutes a building. 


Now, we are in search of a definition of “a 
building,” because the Building Act is silent 
upon this point, and seems to N the ques- 
tion of what is to determine a building to the 
very various interpretations of their officers, 
and the inconvenience and expense of this un- 
certainty is meantime thrown upon owners. 

Perhaps some of your readers who are well 
versed in such matters can supply us with a 
definition as to what really constitutes a 


building. 
J. H. HEATHMAN & Co. 


3% Various legal decisions which have been 
given leave no doubt that any structure which 
is put up in a permanent manner, and intended 
to retain its position permanently, is a ‘‘ build- 
ing” within the intent and purpose of the Act. 
According to the general spirit of these deci- 
sions the District Surveyor is right.— Ep. 


DELAY IN COMPLETING STREET 
PAVING. 


Sir,—I beg to call your attention to one of 
the, so called, advantages of municipal trading. 

The Borough of Fulham is now manufactur- 
ing a patent stone for street paving purposes 
from their ‘‘ destructor” residue. am inte- 
rested in 28 houses in Sedlescombe- road, 
Fulham. The road-making and paving charges 
in respect of these houses (475/.) were paid in 
advance early in July. The works were not 
commenced until the end of October. In reply 
to an enquiry, from the owner, as to when the 

aving would be completed, the Borough 
Fa and Surveyor wrote on December 22 
last: 

I have given instructions that the remainder of 
the footpath which has not been paved shall be 
covered with ashes and made satisfactory until such 
time as the flags (which are already made, but need 
drying and hardening) can be laid. You may 
sure that there will be no delay in carrying out 
this work at the earliest possible moment. In fact, 
immediately the flags are fit to leave the works 
they will do so. g 

Had the paving contract been placed with a 
contractor the work would long since have 
been completed, or the Borough Council would 
doubtless have enforced penalties. 

The owner has had the last six of these 
houses finished and ready for occupation since 
September last, but has been quite unable to 
let them on account of the condition of the 
roads and pavements, and is, consequently, 
suffering a heavy loss, the rents amounting to 
211. per month. 

H. S. E. Van DER Pant. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS AND THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 


Sir,—I do not hesitate to answer the first 
sentence of your correspondent’s letter in the 
affirmative. Easter holidays are, in my 
opinion, a decided nuisance to all who are en- 
gaged in the building trades. 

I would venture to assert that nearly, if not 
all, employers of labour in these trades would 
gladly welcome the abolition of these holidays 
for more reasons than one. It means that work 
is at a standstill from Thursday evening (in a 

reat many cases from midday) until the fol- 
owing Tuesday morning. nd then, how 
many of our large contractors (and small ones 
too) expect to see the full number of men on 
the books in their places when the whistle is 
blown at six o'clock on Tuesday morning? 
Very often only about one-half turn 
up the first day after the holidays; on Wednes- 
day perhaps about 75 per cent. are on the job. 
Thursday may see most of them there (this 
depends. to a great extent as to how much time 
they have made during the previous week or 
two); and are the majority of the men who do 
put in an appearance any time during the week 
very fit? I will leave the answer to your 
experienced readers. My own experience 
(about 30 years) is that the Easter holidays un- 
necessarily disorganise work for at least a 
week in a busy time of the year, and I heartily 
endorse all that your correspondent has 
written. 

R. Brick woop. 


WATER SUPPLY OF NARBOROUGH, 
LEICESTER. 

Sir,—Where ignorance is bliss, tis folly to be 
wise. I am staying in the village of Nar- 
borough, adjacent to Leicester. he inhabi- 
tants here derive their drinking water from 
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raveyard is 
50 ft. away, I 
began to have my doubts about it, especially 
as the water contained, after boiling, a large 
quantity of thick, grey sediment, Tike cigar 
ash. 

So I sent a sample for analysis to the 
Medical Officer of Health, who reported it to 
be “heavily polluted with animal organic 
matter, and unfit for drinking.“ 

I append the analysis. And now the villagers 
are afraid that a good supply will be laid on, 
for which they will have to pay; rather than 
do which, they prefer to drink the remains of 
their ancestors. From what I have seen of the 
surrounding villages, the conditions are tho 
same. 

J. D. WALKER. 
COPY OF ANALYSIS. 

Colour: Rather turbid. 

Reaction: Alkaline. 

Odour at 120° F.: Perceptible. 

Chlorine : 5:9 parts per 100,000. 

Free ammonia: 0 003 parts per 100,000. 

Albumenoid ammonia : 0 032 parts per 100,000. 

Nitrogen (from nitrates and nitrites): Very ex- 
cessive. 

Jitrites: Present. 

Opinion.—The sample is contaminated with 
animal organic matter, and unfit for drinking. 

(Signed) J. E. O' Cox NO. M. S. D., P. H. Camb., 
Medical Officer of Health. 


~———_e--2—______ 
OBITUARY. 


M. GÉrôME.—M. Jean Louis Gérôme. the 
eminent French painter and (latterly) sculptor, 
died on the llth inst. of apoplexy. He was 
born at Vesoul on May 11, 1824, and therefore 
was 80 at the time of his death, but was 
still a prominent and energetic member of 
the Parıs social and artistic world. Gérôme 
came to Paris in 1841, and entered the atelier 
of Delaroche, subsequently accompanying him 
into Italy. He exhibited, for the first time, in 
the Salon of 1847, a picture representing some 
young Greeks at a cockfight, which obtained 
a third medal. Among his principal works 
since that time may be mentioned the reception 
of the Siamese ambassadors by Napoléon III. 
(in the Versailles Museum); “The Age of 
Augustus; „The Nativity”; „ Phryne before 
the Areopagite Council ”; “The Plague at 
Marseilles”; St. Martin dividing his Cloak“ 
(in the Church of St. Nicholas des Champs); 

Son Eminence Grise”; “The Slave Mer. 
chant,” a remarkable work, exhibited many 
years ago at the Royal Academy; “ Le Premier 
Baiser du Soleil”; “La Soil”; “The Sword 
Dance“; and many others which we have not 
space to mention. Among his sculptures were 
the remarkable Bellona,“ in ivory, marble. 
and bronze (also exhibited at the Royal 
Academy); a “Phryne”; a remarkable work 
in last year’s Salon, a tinted statue of a nude 
female juggler playing with balls; and various 
admirable equestrian statuettes, of Napoléon 
in Egypt, Tamerlane, Frederick the Great, etc. 

e also modelled the figure of “La Douleur,” 
which surmounts the monument to his son in 
the cemetery at Montmartre. Napoléon’s cam- 
paign in Egypt interested him much, and one 
of his most ce ebrated pictures is that of Napo- 
léon contemplating the Sphinx. Gérôme was 
a member of the Academie des Beaux-Arts, and 
Grand Officier of the Legion of Honour. He 
was appointed in 1867 Professor at the Ecole 


des Beaux-Arts. He was a very important 
Apure in Paris society, as well as in French 
art. 


He was one of a group of French artists 
of the last century, of whom Decamps and 
Vernet were earlier members, who gave one 
the impression of combining the artistic and 
the military character. The portraits of 
Gérôme always suggest the personality of a 
soldier rather than of an artist. 

Mr. Saxon SNELI. We greatly regret to 
announce the death, on last Sunday morning, 
at his residence, Lancaster Lod re, Amersham- 
road, Putney, after a short illness, of Mr. 
Henry Saxon Snell, in his 73rd year. During 
the period 1878-91 Mr. Saxon Snell practised 
at No. 22, Southampton - buildings, W.C., 
in co partnership with his sons, Mr. 
Harry Saxon Snell—who retired from the 
firm after a few years—and Mr. Alfred Saxon 
Snell, F. R. I. B. A., under the style of Messrs. 
H. Saxon Snell and Son. The partnership was 
dissolved in 1891, when he resumed independent 
practice during a period of five years, and then 
relinquished the active pursuit of his profes- 
sion. He, however, continued to retain a keen 
interest in all matters relating to the planning 
of hospitals and their ventilation, and only a 
week before his death was much occupied with 
his scheme for solving the problem of hospital 
sites in London by building in the public parks. 


Mr. Saxon Snell was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1871 
and became a member of the Architectural 
Association in 1850, being one of its two oldest 
members. He was the author of Charitable 
and Parochial Institutions, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the late Dr. F. J. Mouatt, of Hos. 
pital Construction and Management, as well 
as of several papers and pamphlets upon kin- 
dred subjects. He was a member of the Council 
of the Sanitary Institute. In last November he 
made a liberal donation to the New Premises 
Fund of the Architectural Association. Mr. 
Saxon Snell was the son of Mr. George Blagrave 
Snell, of London; he entered the office of Sir 
James Pennethorne, and became assistant to 
Sir Joseph Paxton and of Sir William Tite; 
he was also, about that time, chief draughts- 
man in the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington. In 1851 he gained the Royal 
Academy Silver Medal for his measured draw- 
ings of the steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheap- 
side. In, or about, 1866 he obtained his first 
important appointment as architect to the St. 
Marylebone Board of Guardians, and carried 
out the temporary casual wards, which formed 
the precursor of many buildings subsequently 
built by him for that Board. 

Of Mr. Saxon Snell’s principal architectural 
work, we may mention the following instances, 
denoting by an asterisk those of which illust ra- 
tions and plans have been published in Zhe 
Builder: he Boys’ School at Wandsworth- 
common, for the Commissioners of the Royal 
Patriotic Fund, for which he was, with four 
other architects, nominated to compete 
(June 22, N the Metropolitan Convalescent 
Home for Children, at Kingston-hill, Norbiton 
(July 17, 1875*); the Parish Mortuary, Flet- 
cher's-row, Clerkenwell (July 22. 1876“); the 
Holborn Union Infirmary, Highgate - hill 
(March 1, 1879*); St. Olave's, Tooley-street, 
Union Infirmary, opened in 1879; St. 
George's, Hanover-square, Union Infirmary, 
1876; the permanent Casual Wards, 
Marylebone Workhouse, 1878; the Maryle- 
bone (old) Swimming Baths, Maryle- 
bone-road, 1874; the St. Marylebone is- 
pensaries and Relief-stations in Little Union- 
place and Earl-street, Lisson-grove; and the 
Infirm Wards and Administrative Oflices for 
St. Luke’s Workhouse, in City-road and Shep- 
herdess-walk, as part of the scheme for the re- 
construction of the Workhouse buildings 
(January 11, 1879*). About thirty-five years 
ago Mr. Saxon Snell began the re-construction 
of the Marylebone Workhouse; the first por- 
tion erected from his plans and designs com- 
prised the first new chronic ward blocks, 
with the laundry and the Guardians' offices on 
the east portion of the site in Northumberland- 
street, Marylebone- road (see also infra). In 1887 
his designs were adopted for a conversion of 
the front main building of the Aberdeen Royal 
Infirmary for administrative and clinical pur- 
poses only, and for the removal of all the 
patients into new pavilions at the rear; the 
plans, together with an entire re-arrangement 
of the exterior, but leaving the exterior, of the 
front and main building, were carried out 
under his firm’s and Messrs. W. and J. Smith 
and Kelly, the City Architects’, superintend- 
ence (June 11, 1887*). He was architect, jointly 
with Mr. Alfred Williams, of the Kensington 
Infirmary, and assisted the late Captain 
Fowke, R. E., on the Dublin Exhibition. His 
plans and designs were selected for the pro- 
posed Kensington District Schools at Ashford, 
in 1879, but the dissolution of the Board caused 
the abandonment of the project. The firm of 
Messrs. H. Saxon Snell and Son were em- 
ployed as architects for the extensions and im- 
provements of the Hendon Union Workhouse 
and Infirmary; the additions to St. Olave’s, 
Tooley-street, Workhouse; the Royal Victoria 
Hospital at Montreal; and the Forres Hos- 

ital, N.B.; for the Holborn Union—the Work- 

ouse in Merton-lane, Mitcham, for 1,000 able- 
bodied paupers, with quarters for married 
couples, workshops and gas-works, re-drainage, 
the Schools at Mitcham, numerous alterations, 
etc.; there, as he stated in a letter printed in 


our columns on November 6, 1886, he 
first, as he believed, adopted the block 
system in its entirety with open connect- 


ing corridors (October 23, 18865); altera- 
tions, with new offices, relief-station, and dis- 
ensary, Highgate Infirmary for the Holborn 
nion; additional provision for 500 beds for 
the St. Luke’s Workhouse in City-road (cited 
„ new buildings, with workhouse and 
casual ward blocks at Wallis’s-yard, Pimlico, 
for the St. George’s, Hanover-square, Board of 
Guardians (May 24, 1884*); administrative 
offices, the Guardians’ board-room, relief- 
stations, receiving-wards, children’s wards, 
married couples’ quarters, dispensary, ete., in 
Fulham Palace-road, for the Fulham Union 
(February 2, 1889*); the Hospital for the Sick 
Poor, and Nurses’ Home in Rackham, street. 
Ladbroke Grove-road, W., for the St. Marvle- 
bone Guardians (June 25, 1881*); the Out- 
patients’ Department and Nurses’ Home and 


Dispensary, Victoria Hospital for Children, 1n 
Tite-street and „ Chelsea (June 27, 
18857); the north-west wing and Out-patients’ 
Department, Hull Royal Infirmary (Novem- 
ber 7, 1885*); the Medical Relief and Out- 
patients’ Relief Departments, with Guardians’ 
offices, at the corner of Clerkenwell-road and 
Red Lion-street, for the Holborn Union 
December 12, 1885*); the St. Marylebone 

ortuary and Coroner’s Court, in Paddington- 
street, N. W. (February 2, 1889"); a continua- 
tion of the works for the re-building of old 
St. Marylebone Workhouse, on the east and 
and southern parts of the site, embracing the 
new ‘‘ able-bodied ’’ wards, women’s workroom, 
the quarters for married couples, and the 
unde overlooking the burial- ground in Pad- 
dington-street, 1887-8; and some new buildings 
(1891-2) at the St. Luke’s Workhouse in City- 
road, for the Holborn Union, in addition to 
those we have already mentioned. 

Mr. WILLIAM Foster.—The death took place 
on the llth inst., at his residence, Priestthorpe- 
road, Bingley, of Mr. William Foster, at the 
age of 69 years. Mr. Foster was senior partner 
in the firm of William Foster and Son, builders 
and contractors, Bingley. He was a director 
of the Bingley Building Society and the Bing- 
ley Sanitary Tube and Lime Company. 
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LIBERAL CLUB, TUNSTALL.—It has been decided 
to erect a new Liberal Club for Tunstall on a 
plot of land opposite the recreation ground in 
Station-road. Mr. A. R. Wood, architect, of 
Tunstall and Burslem, has planned and de- 
signed a building, the estimated cost of which, 
including the land, will be about 2, 500“. 

Business PREMISES, BELFast.—New premises 
have been erected in Cromac-square by the 
firm of Messrs. Lennon Bros. Mr. W. J. 
Moore, architect, Belfast, prepared the plans 
and Messrs. J. and R. Thompson, contractors, 
Belfast, were chosen to carry out the 
work. The buildings have a frontage to 
Cromac-square of 95 ft., to Verner-street 
of 105 ft., and to Market-street of 105 ft. 
The ground floor, with the exception of 
the spaco taken up by three shops, is occu- 
pied by Messrs. Lennon, and comprises the 
mart, stores, banana and grape houses, offices, 
and machines. The empties are stored in a 
mezzanine floor between the ground and first 
floors. Stabling buildings giving accommoda- 
tion for fifteen horses are on the first floor, 
reached by a gangway, and in close communica- 
tion are placed the harness-rooms, etc. The 
mart has an area of 4,000 square feet, and has 
five entrances from Cromac-square and Verner- 
street. The strong-room leads directly out of 
the public office. The banana-rooms are 
formed of non-conducting walls, so that the 
temperature can be regulated. These rooms 
are heated on the high-pressure system, as also 
are the offices, and are regulated so that the 
different rooms may be kept at different tem- 

eratures. The grape-rooms are adjoining the 

anana-rooms, and are of similar construction. 
The heating and wrought-iron work were exe- 


cuted by Messrs. Musgrave and Co.; the 
plumbing, gasfitting, and copper work were 
done by Messrs. Baxter and Co.; and the 


electric lighting by Mr. William Little. 

SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, BRISTOL.— 
The new building which has just been erected 
on the corner of St. Stephen-street and Clare- 
street, for the Bristol branch of the Scottish 
Provident Institution, was occupied on the 
21st ult. The ground floor will be ocupied by 
the Scottish Provident Institution, and the 
rest of the building will be let off in offices. 
The building is treated in the Renaissance 
style. It has a base of Scotch red granite, but 
the rest of the building is in Doulting stone. 
The dome is of lead, with moulded ribs and 
panels. The architects were Messrs. Oatley 
and Lawrence, and Mr. R. F. Ridd was the 
builder. The building, which throughout is 
fireproof, consists of a basement, ground floor, 
and two opp: floors, and the interior fittings 
are of polished teak. There is a marble floor 
to the public space on the ground floor occu- 
pied by the Scottish Provident Institution, and 
the other parts of the floor are composed of 
wood blocks. The staircase which leads to the 
upper floors has a marble dado. 

THEATRE, GRIMSBT.—At the last meeting of 
the Grimsby Corporation Public Buildings 
Inspection Committee, the only business was to 
consider the proposed plans for a new Palace 
Theatre of Varieties in Victoria-street, on the 
site of the old theatre. The Borough Surveyor 
(Mr. Whyatt) explained that the plans met every- 
thing that was desired by the committee. 
The pit, which previously was below the 
street level, was now level with it. There was 
a grand staircase up to the dress circle, and an 
exit from the buffet, whilst there were two 
separate staircases to the gallery, as well as 
other emergency exits. — The plans were 
adopted. 
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PAaAvILION THEATRE, NewcasTLe. — A new 
theatre, the Pavilion, has been erected in West- 
gate-road, Newcastle-on-'l'yne. The building, 
which has been designed by Messrs Wylson 
and Long, of London, was commenced in the 
early part of this year. The contractors were 
Messrs. Jacob Parkinson and Sons, Ltd., of 
Newcastle. The front of the building. 
which has been executed in stone and red 
brick, is some 70 ft. in width, and divided 
into three bays, separated by broad pilasters, 
finished with semi-circular arches. The follow- 
ing is a list of the firms engaged in the build- 
ing: Iron construction, marble work, &c., 
Messrs. J. Tweddle and Co., Newcastle; elec- 
tric lighting, Messrs. W. Brown and Co., 
Blackpool: decorations, Messrs. F. De Jong 
and Co., London. 


Town Hatt, Surron COLDFIELD.—At Button 
Coidfield, on the 29th ult., an inquiry was held 
at the Council House by Mr. W. A. Ducat, one 
of the inspectors to the Local Government 
Board, into an application by the Sutton Cor- 

ration for sanction to borrow the sum of 

,086/., and to appropriate the „ of the 
sale (4,050 f.) of the old Town Hall and offices 
in order to defray the cost of the erection of a 
new Town Hall, and also for sanction for a 
loan of 1,9207. for the erecting of a 
fire engine station. The Town Clerk (Mr. V. 
Holbeche) explained the steps which had led 
the Corporation to undertake the erection of a 
new Town Hall, these including the proposed 
sale of the Sutton Sanatorium. now forming 
the existing Council House, which was acquired 
by the Corporation in 1902 at a cost of 9,0002., 
and adapted to its present uses at the outlay 
of another 1,0007.. Mr. Mason. of the firm of 
Messrs. Mason and Edison, architects, London, 
submitted plans of the new Town Hall, which 
provide immediate accommodation for 650 per- 
sons, and would be equipped with reception 
rooms, retiring rooms, platform, and kitchen. 
The estimated cost would be 7,649/. 


MetHopist Schools, HUcRNALL. TORKARD.— 
New schools have been opened in connection 
with Trinity Church, situated in the Market- 
place, Hucknall Torkard. The chief entrance 
to the schools is by means of a roadway along- 
side the church, and communicates with a par- 
lour, 31 ft. long by 21 ft. wide, capable of ac- 
commodating 120 persons. On the ground floor 
an infants’ room is also provided, measuring 
22 ft. by 21 ft., with gallery for 110 children, 
whilst there are three class-rooms. The assem- 
bly hall is on the first floor, access being gained 
by means of two staircases. This room, which 
is about 44 ft. by 36 ft., has a gallery on three 
sides, and is capable of seating 520 persons. 
In addition, there are three class-rooms on the 
east side of the hall and two on the south, 
whilst five more class-rooms are opened from 
the gallerv. By throwing the ten class-rooms 
open to the hail the total accommodation is 
734 adults. There will be two additional class- 
rooms on the north-east angle of the site, and 
altogether the class-rooms number eighteen. 
The heating of the whole premises is by means 
of hot water piping and radiators. The build- 
ing has been erected by Mr. J. A. Munks, of 
Hucknall, from the designs of Mr. A. H. 
Goodall, of Nottingham. 

THEATRE, GREENOCK.—A new theatre is to be 
erected at the corner of West Blackhall and 
Ker Streets, Greenock, for the Regent Property 
and Assets Company, Limited, from plans by 
Messrs. Boston, Menzies, and Morton. archi- 
tects, Greenock, Mr. Alex. Cullen acting as 
consulting architect for the promoters. The 
house is a two-tier one, and is seated for 1,650 
persons. The cost is estimated at between 
12,0002. and 15,0000. 

TREATRE, STANLEY, DurHam.—The Theatre 
Roval, Stanley, has been erected at a cost of 
7.0001., from the designs of Mr. William 
Forster, architect, Stanley. The theatre in- 
cludes circle, pit, and gallery. There are 
eight dressing-rooms on the different landings, 
with bar on the circle. The paintings have 
been executed by Mr. Phil Davis. of Lancaster, 
and the construction of the stage has been 
superintended by Mr. Fred Angus, of Glasgow. 
The varicus contracts have been carried out 
by the following firms:—Joiner work, Mr. T. 
Mordue, Dipton; plumbing, Mr T. A. Moffitt, 
Gateshead; slating, Mr. J. Nelson, Sunder- 
land; decorations and painting, Mr. A. 8. 
Arnison, Sunderland; furnishing. Messrs. 
Snowball and Son, Gateshead; steel construc- 
tion, Messrs. Wright and Son, Hull; plaster- 
ing. Messrs. J. Mule and Son, Sunderland. 

New Four Mitts, VIcroBIA Docx.—A new 
branch of business is about to be opened at the 
Royal Victoria Dock in the interests and de- 
velopment of the milling trade. The firms of 
Joseph Rank, Ltd. of Hull, and Messrs. 
William Vernon and Sons, of Liverpool and 
Birkenhead, will expend large sums, as will 
also another firm, upon the erection of flour 
mills on a site extending over several acres on 
the south side of the dock, which has been let 
to them, respectively, by the London and India 


Docks Company. Arrangements are to be 
made for the discharge of cargoes of grain 
directly from the ships into the mills, and for 
the delivery of flour into barges and railway 
trucks, as well as for its conveyance by road 
to the depdts in London. 

RENOVATION OF THE TOWN HALL, JOHNSTONE.— 
The Town Council have settled contracts for the 
renovation, heating, ventilation, and other im- 

rovements, which are to cost about 1,200/. Mr. 
M‘Lelland, Glasgow and Johnstone, is the 
architect for the work. 

School, FL.Levur-pe-Lis, MONMOUTHSHIRE.— 
A new school was opened at Fleur-de-Lis 
recently. The school is designed to accommo- 
date 370 children—210 boys and girls, and 160 
infants, and is arranged on the class-room 
system, with marching hall for the infants, and 
general assembly lobby for boys and girls. Two 
playgrounds are provided, and there are store- 
rooms for each department, The school has 
been erected at a cost of £4,760 by Mr. John 
Jenkins, Newport, according to the designs of 
Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 

WyYMONDHaM ABBET CHURCH.—The opening 
of the nave and south aisle of Wymondham 
Abbey Church, Norfolk, has just taken place. 
The restoration of the west tower is completed, 
as well as that of the nave and south aisle; 
but the north aisle has yet to be restored, an 
will be commenced at once. The late Mr. 
W. S. Hicks was the architect for the restora- 
tion, and the work has been carried on by the 
present firm of Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, of 
Newcastle. Messrs. Ratee & Kett, of Cam- 
bridge, are the builders. 

IsocaTion Hospital, FRIMLEY. Surrey.—The 
Frimley Urban District Council, having made 
an application to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to a loan of 2,3502., for the 

urposes of an isolation hospital on a site at 
Mytchett, the Board directed Dr. E. Petronell 
Manby, one of their inspectors, to hold an 
inquiry, which he did recently at the Council 
Chamber, High- street, Camberley. Mr. F. C. 
Uren, surveyor, explained the plans. 

THe BUI DNG TRADE, Grimasy.—The build- 
ing trade, which in 1902 passed through such 
an extraordinary period of depression, has 
during the past twelve months shown a wel- 
come revival. In 1902 the complaint was 
general that there was a lack of big contracts, 
that employment was irregular, and that the 
fishing dispute was responsible for this unfor- 
tunate state of things. Matters in 1903 were 
brighter, and all our builders record an im- 
provement. There have been a good fewcon- 
tracts open to tender, some of them big ones, 
and in this connection it is encouraging to 
note that local contractors in practically all 
instances have been successful in securing the 
work. One of the biggest was the erection of 
the new County Police Buildings in Brighow- 
gate, which kept a large staff of the workers 

usy for a considerable time. Then Lord 
Heneage and Mr. Grant Thorold have pro- 
vided much employment by the opening up of 
their estates in the New Cleethorpes district. 
Road-making and draining have been carried 
out and the erection of middle-class house 
property is being rapidly proceeded with. 
“ Down Docks new smoke houses, rendered 
necessary by the increasing herring trade, 
have been constructed, while Messrs. Hewins 
and Goodhand have been busy pile driving 
and building at the dock basin for the new 
herring stage. Extensions to the Police De- 
partment at the Town Hall, the completion 
of the refuse destructor works, the under- 
ground balancing sub-station at Riby-square, 
and the Great Central Railway Company’s 
extensive alterations at the dock head, the 
building of new bank premises and insurance 
offices in Victoria-street, have all kept an 
army of builders busy. At Cleethorpes buil- 
ders have been active. The new municipal 
offices, the new chapel in course of erection 
at the corners of Tiverton and Harrington 
streets, and the sea wall extensions have all 
provided work during the year. House pro- 
perty is being built with startling rapidity on 
the outskirts of the town, new streets, with 
new houses, occupying sites that little more 
than a year ago were field and open country. 
There have been no disputes during the year, 
and employment has been good. It is grati- 
fying to observe that this desirable state of 
things is likely to continue well into the New 
Year.—Grimsby News. 

MIDLAND RAILWAY Station, NorrNGRAM.— 
Although the new Midland Railway Station 
in Nottingham is announced to be opened for 
trafic on Sunday, the 17th inst., it will be 
some eight or nine months before the whole 
of the work involved in the scheme is com- 

leted, and by that time the expenditure will 

ave run well into a million sterling. In all 
there are to be six platforms, with nine dis- 
tinct sets of metals, including independent up 
and down goods roads. When the new book- 
ing offices are opened on the Carrington-street 
bridge the present suite of buildings in 
Station-street will be closed, and their demo- 


lition proceeded with, whilst at the same time 
a new footbridge leading into Station-street 
will be ready for use. Further east another 
public footbridge is being provided, extend- 
ing from Queen’s-road to Station-street, and 
upon this subsidiary booking offices are to be 
erected for the convenience of passengers 
coming from the London-road district. Upon 
platforms 1--3 there will be refreshment and 
dining rooms, waiting rooms, signal cabins, 
and lavatories; and on platforms 4 and 5 
the station master’s office, telegrapb office, 
and more refreshment and waiting rooms and 
signal cabins will be found. The main en- 
trance to the new station is situated on Car- 
rington-street bridge. The west front has a 
length of 320 ft. and a general height of 40 ft. 
There is a clock tower, which rises to a height 
of 72 ft. The cab approach to the station is 
reached from the bridge level by two wide 
ontrances, and there are the same number of 
exits, pedestrians gaining access to the pre- 
mises by means of two smaller gateways, one 
beneath the clock tower aid one to the 
southern extremity of the main façade. 
There are also large and small entrances to 
this carriage annexe, which is roofed with 
glass, paved with Jarrah wood blocks, and 
rovided with ornamental iron gates, from 
tation-street and a cab entrance out of 
Queen’s-road. The carriage entrances have 
high elliptical arches, and at the sides there 
are rusticated attached columns of an Ionic 
order with head pediments over. The other 
archways are finished with rusticated pilasters 
and a cornice above. The angles of the clock 


tower are treated with rusticated Ionic 
columns, surmounted with a semi-circular 
dome. The interior of the cab approach, 


which has a width of 564 ft., has been built of 
red pressed bricks, having the ornamental 
parts in red terra-cotta, Leading out of this 
carriage way there is the booking hall, 1044 ft. 
by 421 ft., and this is N by three cir- 
oular-headed gateways fitted with glass screens 
and swing doors. On either side of the ticket 
office there is a corridor 25 ft. wide, which 
affords access to a footbridge or gangway, 
running at the rear of the main hall for its 
entire length, from which three staircases 
lead down to the platforms. Three hydrau- 
lic luggage lifts are also provided here. On 
the north side of the booking hall, approached 
from the corridor by a passage, a cloak-room, 
117 ft. long and averaging 35 ft. wide, will be 
found, whilst near by there is a small inquir 
office, where, too, parcels will be received, 
though the parcels will be principally dealt 
with in the large new offices erected in Sta- 
tion-street, and which have been already 
opened to the public.—Nottingham Express. 

PROPOSED UNICIPAL BUILDINGS AT SovutH 
SH1eLDs.—The South Shields Corporation 
officials have recently been engaged in apply- 
ing tests to the ground in Ogle-terrace on 
which it is proposed to erect the new munici- 
pal buildings, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the stability of the foundations. This has 
been done in consequence of the existence 
near at hand of a strata of sand, which proved 
difficult to deal with in the erection of neigh- 
bouring edifices. The result has been reported 
to the Municipal Buildings Committee, and 
it appears that the settlement has been much 
less serious than was feared. The area 
selected for the test was that upon which the 
tower, which will be the heaviest part of the 
new buildings, was intended to placed. 
Its weight was estimated at 1,500 tons, and it 
is proposed that it shall rest on a concrete 
bed or base of a total area of 1,936 ft., so that 
the weight of the tower, distributed over this 
area, would be under one ton per square foot. 
The test applied was equal to five tons weight 
per square foot, and a gradual settlement 
took place to the extent of 11 in., but here 
it ceased. The committee, accompanied by 
Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, of London, the architect 
of the new buildings, inspected the site on the 
7th inst. Mr. Fetch pointed out that as de- 
signed the tower would not be seen from 
Fowler-street, which is the main business 
thoroughfare leading towards it, and on his 
suggestion the committee decided to recom- 
mend the council to bring the building 20 ft. 
forward, although there was some opposition 
to this on the ground that as much open space 
as possible should be allowed in front of the 
buildings. It was also agreed to make a fur- 
ther test of the site nearer to the main road, 
and this work will be proceeded with without 
delay.—-Newcastle Journal. 

BUILDING IN SUNDERLAND.—During the past 
year 419 plans for buildings of all descrip- 
tions were submitted to the Building Com- 
mittee of the Sunderland Corporation, and of 
this number 390 were approved. Ninety-nine 
of the approved plans were for new houses, 
representing 477 houses—105 one story, 45 one 
and a half stories, and 327 two or more stories. 
Among the more important buildings which 
have been erected, or are in course of erec- 
tion, are a number of schools and places of 
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worship, new premises for the York City and 
County Bank in Fawcett-street an St. 
Thomas’-street; alterations to the People's 
Palace, High-street West; the rebuilding of 
the Londonderry Hotel, High-street West; 
and the Tobuildini o The Bells Hotel, Bridge- 
street and West Wear-street. 

ALTERATIONS, CALVINISTIC CHAPEL, HOLYWELL, 
FiintsHir.—The authorities of the Rehoboth 
Calvinistic Methodist Chapel at Holywell are 
about to carry out alterations and improve- 
ments to the building, at a cost of something 
like 2,5007. There is to be a new frontage of 
red Ruabon brick, with Gwespyr stone dress- 
ings, and the interior will be rearranged, and 


new seating accommodation, alleries, etc., 
rovided. The architect is Mr. T. J. Williams, 
Liverpool: 


ProposeD EXTENSION, BRISTOL WORKHOUSE.—- 
At a special meeting on the 8th inst. of Bristol 
Board of Guardians, the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the accommoda- 
tion for indoor poor at Eastville Workhouse, 
was brought up. The Committee stated that 
they felt strongly that any scheme should pro- 
vide for the removal from the workhouses of 
all imbeciles and epileptics now chargeable 
therein, and when this was done they con- 
sidered that the existing buildings at Eastville 
and Stapleton could, with alterations, improve- 
ments, and additions, be made suitable for all 
the other classes of indoor poor who are charge- 
able to the Guardians. The scheme they now 
submitted for the acceptance of the Guardians 
was briefly as follows: To utilise the Staple- 
ton Workhouse, with slight alterations and im- 
provements, for acute sick in the present hos- 
pitals, and for aged and infirm, able-bodied 
women with babies, married couples, casuals, 
etc., 1,398 beds; to utilise the Eastville Work- 
house, removing the wooden structures, in the 
main building, and three of the five hospital 
pavilions (rece and iron) and adapting the 
present imbeciles’ block for chronic sick cases, 
and also erecting four new pavilion blocks for 
acute sick cases, a special block for lying-in 
cases, and using the main buildin for aged 
and infirm, able-bodied, married couples, 
casuals, etc., and erecting new receiving wards 
and porters lodge, 1,354 beds; to erect a 
separate building for the accommodation of all 
imbeciles and epileptics on a portion of the 
land owned by the Guardians recently ac uired 


the Committee of Visitors of the ristol 
Lecane Aniu, 724 beds; total, 3,476 beds. 
With certain alterations at Stapleton Work- 


house, the Committee thought that the build- 
ing would be very suitable for the accommoda- 
tion of the classes they proposed, viz., acute 
sick, in the present infirmaries (293 bedil: 
aged and infirm (818 beds); women (10), suc 
ling babies (10), and six married couples in the 
main building. The estimate of the architect 
for the alterations and extensions at Stapleton 
was 6,3602., and at Eastville 50,5652. The Com- 
mittee recommended that a separate institu- 
tion be erected apart from the workhouses for 
the accommodation of all the imbeciles and epi- 
leptics chargeable to the Guardians. The Com- 
mittee estimated the cost of this institution for 
imbeciles, which would contain all necessary 
administrative offices, complete in itself, at 
100,0007. The report was adopted, and the 
Committee were instructed to appoint a depu- 
tation to wait upon the Local Government 
Board to explain the plans prepared by Mr. 
W. S. Skinner. 

BOARD Schools, Harrincay.—The new 
schools in Mattison- road, Harringay, have just 
been completed. The buildings, five in num- 
ber, including the caretaker's cottage, have 
been erected on a site of just over one and a 
half acres between Mattison and Pemberton 
roads, Harringay. They are built of red brick, 
with red-tiled roofs, in the Georgian style. The 
architects were Messrs. Mitchell and Butler, 
and the builders Messrs. McCormick and Sons. 

PREMISES, TRAFALGAR-8QUARE, LoNnDON.—On 
the 7th inst. Lord Strathcona inaugurated the 
new European Traffic Headquarters of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company in Trafal- 
gar-square. There is a frontage to Trafalgar- 
square of 544 ft., and the height from the pave- 
ment to the top of the clock tower is 96 ft. 
The general office on the ground floor is 43 ft. 
by 32 ft. and 134 ft. high. In the basement are 
four strong rooms, a motor room, &c., and 
there are fve stories above the ground floor. 
The front is of polished granite on the ground 
floor, and of Portland stone above. An Otis 
electric elevator runs from basement to fourth 
floor. The building is fireproof construction 
throughout, all steel work being encased with 
concrete. The foundations being on sand, with 
softer material below, the whole site has been 
covered with a raft of Portland cement con- 


crete. having rolled steel joists embedded 
therein. The staircase is lined throughout with 
marble. The mosaic floor in the entrance bears 


the company’s monogram, and that in the 
general office the Canadian coat-of-arms. A 
series of pictures illustrative of the company’s 
railway and steamship services will be inserted 
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in the panels of the frieze around the walls of 
the general office. The walls of the waiting- 
room on the ground floor are panelled in oak, 
The building has been carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
G. Richards Julian, architect, of Basinghall- 
street, E.C., by Messrs. Mark Patrick and Son, 
of Westminster Bridge-road, S.E. 

CENTRAL Homes, New Matpon.—Kingston- 
on-Thames Guardians on Tuesday accepted the 
tender of Mr. B. E. Nightingale, Albert Em- 
bankment, S. E., at 5,7571. for erecting new 
central homes at New Maldon. There were 
38 tenders. Mr. W. Hope was the architect. 

LIBRARY FOR TEDDINGTON.—On Monday the 
Teddington District Council adopted a site for 
a free library on the Elmfield House Estate, 
and appointed Mr. Cheers quantity survevor. 
A letter was read from Mr, Cheers giving 
details of plans_he had prepared, and these 
were passed. The building will cost about 


5,000/. 
—— — — 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 
WINDOW, WaAREHAM CHURCH. A two-light 


transom window has just been filled with 
stained glass in this church, the figures 
being St. Berin, bishop; St. Aldhelm, 


bishop (holding in his hand a model of the 
church: Alfred the Great; and Edward the 
Martyr. Each of these figures has a scroll 
over the heads bearing the name in English. 
This window has been designed and executed 
by Messrs. Percy Bacon and Bros., of London. 
and is placed in the church as a memorial 
of the restoration of the roof, as indicated 
by a brass below the window with the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘ This window was placed 
here by the congregation in grateful recogni- 
tion of the restoration of the roof by 
J. B. D., a parishioner, October, 

At the same time a small two-light stained- 
glass window, the work of the same makers, 
was placed above the chancel arch, represent- 
ing two archangels with instruments in their 
hands, the colouring richly treated so as to give 
a pronounced effect between the chancel and 


nave. 
— 0. — ä D( 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WEYMOUTH HARBOUR [MpROVEMENTS.—In pur- 
suance of an Act they obtained in 1898, the 
Great Western Railway Company will proceed 
with their new harbour and other works at 
Weymouth. They intend to supplant the 
present incommodious harbour, which is 
mostly used for the Channel Islands traffic, 
with a new harbour some 70 acres in area, 
and to construct two breakwaters from the 
North Fort and the new Admiralty break- 
water respectively. Within the new harbour 
they propose to build two jetties, with ware- 
houses and wharves, and they will also lay 
down lines of railway for conveyance of coal 
to vessels of war anchored in Portland Roads 


from the new dock railway along the 
Admiralty breakwater. 
——— —ü—ẽ — 
FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—It is understood that M. Kaempfen, 
the Director of the National Museums, is about 
to retire (he is 77 years old), and to be replaced 
by M. Homolle, the present Director of the 
French school at Athens.—M. Henry Marcel, 
the head of the Fine Arts Department of the 
Government, has decided to decorate the facade 
of the Tuileries facing the Rue de Rivoli with 
statues of eminent men. M. Germain has been 
commissioned to execute those which will be 
placed in the niches to right and left of the 
entrance to the Musée des Arts Decoratifs in the 
Pavillon Marsan.—At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
there is to be an exhibition of water-colours by 
M. Moisand, a pupil of the atelier Moyaux at 
the Ecole, who obtained the Prix Chaude- 
saigues, and has started on his tour in Italy in 
accordance with the conditions of the award. 
—M. Cormon has been commissioned by the 
Government to paint a picture of the reception 
of the Mayors of France at the Palais d'Elysée 
during the exhibition of 1900.— The exhibition 
of the Artistes Decorateurs opens this week 
at the Petit Palais on the Champs Elvsées, and 
will be open for a month. The exhibition has 
been organised and arranged by M. Dubufe.— 
The annual exhibition of lady artists has just 
opened at the Georges Petit Gallery.—M. Louis 
Boussier has been elected President, for 1904, of 
the ‘‘Societé des Architectes Diplomés.“ -A 
Departmental prison is to be built at Belfort, 
at an estimated cost of 450,000 francs. 

GERMANY.—The new Courts of Justice in 
Berlin are in process of construction; the work 
has been entrusted to Messrs. Fasquel and 
Monnich, and will be carried out at a cost of 
nineteen million marks.—The French Church 
in the Gendarmenmarkt is to be restored at a 
cost of three million marks. The new Chil- 
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dren’s Hospital is now completed, and is in 
use; the architects are Messrs. Diest! and 
Schmidt.—A bust of Professor Jacobsthal, exe- 
cuted by Herr Grüttner, was unveiled in the 
Technical Schools at Charlottenburg, in Decem- 
ber; Professor Jacobsthal died on January lst, 
1902.—At the entrance of the Heerstrasse a 
Triumphal Arch is to be erected at a cost of 
a million marks.--The new Arch-Episcopal 
Seminary at Freising, designed by Professor 
Gabriel von Seidl, was opened in October.— 
Secondary Schools have been built at Krefeld, 
at a cost of 500,000 marks; a new theatre is to 
be built by the managers of the Apollo Theatre. 
—New Post Office buildings, designed by Herr 
von Zenger, have been opened at Lindau.— 
The Church of St. Rupert, at Munich, designed 
by Professor von Seidl, is completed externally ; 
the building is intended to accommodate 3,000 
people. A Sanatorium for German railway 
servants has been built at Hanover-Münden; 
the building consists of basement, ground floor, 
two upper floors, and attics, and as regards 
plan and situation is admirably suited to the 
purpose for which it is intended. The plans 
are by Herr Max Kiister.—A second Lunatic 
Asylum is to be built at Bayreuth. 

USTRIA.—The Shelter for the Homeless in 
Vienna has been completed according to the 
plans of the architect, Herr Fleischer. It is 
proposed to build a new theatre at Vienna, to 
accommodate 3,000 to 4,000 people. The build- 
ing is to be designed by Herr Fellner. 

New York Rarip TRANSIT Scsway.—Con- 
siderable progress has been made towards the 
completion of this line, and work is so far ad- 
vanced that trial trains have recently been 
running, two storage-battery cars from the 
Thirtyfourth-strest ine having been borrowed 
for the purposes of the experiments, One car 
was taken into the subway at Canal-street. 
being run to and fro between that point and 
Thirtyfourth-street, and the other car was run 
between Fiftieth-street up to the end of the 
finished line in Upper Broadway. These trial 
runs were, of course, merely intended to test 
the general construction of the permanent way, 
and some time will necessarily elapse before 
the system can be tested in a finally completed 


condition. 
— 08 — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. Ivor Jones, architect, of Cardiff, has en- 
tered into partnership with Mr. T. E. Richards, 
of Barry, who will carry on practice under the 
style of Ivor Jones and T. E. Richards, archi- 
tects and surveyors, 18, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 

ENGLISH V. AMERICAN FURNITURE IN CAPE 
Cotony..—Mr. E. J. Cattell, Board of Trade 
correspondent at Cape Town, writing home 
to the Commercial i Department. 
states that the best descriptions of furniture 
imported into Cape Colony are, in general. 
manufactured in England, and the American 
importations are in no case superior in work- 
manship. On the other hand, American manu- 
factures of this kind are of inferior quality, 
and, therefore, comparatively cheaper in price. 
In South Africa (Mr. Cattell continues) there 
is a greater demand for a lower grade of fur- 
niture than is considered to be of the best 
English quality, and, as a consequence, 
American furniture is much in favour, 
and finds a ready sale. The warehouses in 
Cape Colony do not give any preference to 
American manufactures; they are very patrio- 
tically inclined, and, as far as is consistent 
with the needs of the country, they place their 
orders in England. But there are some classes 
of furniture which are not obtainable in 
England at the price which finds a ready sale 
in Cape Colony, and it is in these departments 
that the American has an advantage over the 
English manufacturer, more especially in the 
case of cheap roller-top desks, extension tables, 
and chairs. It is very satisfactory to be able 
to report that the furniture dealers in Cape 
Colony pay the English manufacturer a great 
compliment in connection with the manner in 
which orders are executed. Their experience 
has invariably been that the exact specification 
of an article required is rigidly adhered to, and 
the delivery of such orders is made with com- 
mendable expedition and accuracy, English 
firms being in all respects ahead of their 
American competitors in this class of business. 
Their agents are uniformly pronounced to be 
all that is desired in the matter of business 
capabilities; whilst their courtesy and general 
willingness to meet the local buyers leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Uses or THE ELECTRIC Furnacse.—In connec- 
tion with the manufacture of carborundum, a 
product of the electric furnace, it has been 
noticed that when the furnace is heated to an 
excessively high temperature, the carborundum 
is decomposed, silicon passing off as vapour, 
while the carbon remains behind as graphite. 
This observation has suggested the possibility 
of producing graphite from amorphous carbon 
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by the decomposition of carbides; and from a 
recent issue of the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute. we learn that the idea has been 
developed in u practical manner for the produc- 
tion of graphite for use as paint pigment, lubri- 
cants, and in the manufacture of graphite elec- 
trodes, which are largely used in electro-metal- 
lurgical and electro-chemical processes. Simi- 
larly, a process has been developed for manufac- 
ture of silicon, which, in spite of the fact that it 
is one of the most widely distributed elements, 
has only been obtained in the pure state with con- 
siderable difficulty. It can now be manufac- 
tured at a reasonable rate by the aid ot the 
electric furnace, and will probably find an 
extended use in the manufacture of silicon 
alloys and for other purposes. 

„ MyceEN.EAN ” MARBLE.— According to a re- 
cent report by the United States consul at 
St. Thomas, Ontario, important improvements 
have been effected in the manufacture of 
Mycenzan marble, an artificial material now 
used extensively in America in the decoration 
of halls, houses, hotel lobbies, etc. It is some- 
times referred to as coral marble, or coral 
tiling. The consul himself describes it as 
„practically a real marble artificially manu- 
factared, and much admired for its columnar 
and wainscotting effects.“ The colour effects 
are considered especially fine, and the dura- 
bility of the tiles is said to be very great. 
Another advantage noted is the applicability of 
the tilisg to almost any surface, rough or 
smooth. The process is said to a secret 
one, known only to the inventor, who has sold 
his rights to a Canadian company. 

New Moror Train.—A novel system of loco- 
motion, invented by Colonel Renard, is fully 
described in the columns of our contemporary 
Le Génie Civil, and last week was tried ex- 
perimentally in the streets of Paris. The train 
consists of a petroleum-driven vehicle, resem- 
bling a road-locomotive, but which may, per- 
haps, be more correctly described as a steering 
and machinery car, from which motive power 
is distributed by means of an articulated shaft 
to all the other cars or waggons in the train. 
Similarly, the braking of the whole train is 
effected by means of a jointed rod, suitably 
connected with all the brakes, which, there- 
fore, are under the control of the driver on 
the front car. It will be seen from this brief 
description that the system combines features 
of considerable novelty, and the distribution 
of motive power through the large number of 
driving wheels in the train, cannot fail to give 
satisfactory results. Further, the application 
of a continuous brake in the manner indicated, 
is a decidedly advantageous feature. Durin 
the recent trial in Paris, the train was guide 
with wonderful ease through the crowded 
traffic, and there ought to be a large field of 
usefulness open to the invention. 

THE ELECTRICAL STANDARDISING INSTITUTION. 
—As the result of the recent ERN alee 
examinations the examiners recommend the fol- 
lowing awards: To H. 8. Phillips (Oakham 
School) an exhibition of forty guineas, ten- 
able for two years; to L. W. Ballard (Dun- 
heved College, Launcoston) and . E. 
Whitton (Wellingborough Grammar School) 
exhibitions of thirty guineas, tenable for two 
years; and to H. R. Ainsley (Masonic School) 
a special prize of twenty guineas. 

Hovsinc SCHEME, SALFORD.—At a recent 
meeting of Salford Town Council, the Health 
Committee recommended the adoption of a 
scheme for the erection of tenement dwellings 
in the Greengate dictrict. The scheme pro- 
vides for the erection of thirty-eight two-story 
buildings divided into seventy-six tenements, 
allowing for four people toa tenement; 304 per- 
sons will thus be accommodated. Each of the 
tenements will consist of a living-room, a bed- 
room, scullery, and pantry, with various ac- 
cessories. The total estimated cost, including 
land 7,890“. and buildings 9,883., is 19,444. 
Of this amount 2,078/. will be payable to the 
Improvement Committee, who own part of 
the site. The annual expenditure is estimated 
at 1, 1371. 66. 9d., and the annual income, after 
allowing for empties (the rental of each tene- 
ment being taken at 4s. 6d. per week), at 
8447. 14s. Sd. On these figures the engineer 
reports that it will be necessary to make pro- 
vision for an annual contribution of 292“. 12s. 
from the rates to the sinking fund and 
interest account. The committee's scheme was 
adopted by twenty-seven votes to thirteen. 

WILLING'’8 PRESS AE ah ng E Press 
Guide for 1904 (J. Willing, jun., Ltd., 125, 
Strand, W.C.) is the thirty-first annual issue 
of a very useful and handy index of the 
Press of the United Kingdom. The work, 
which is published at 1s., also contains a list 
of the principal colonial and foreign journals. 

Sr. Mary, NewiIncton, CHarities.—The 
Charity Commissioners have framed a scheme 
for consolidating and readjusting many of 
the numerous charities and kindred endow- 
ments which appertain to this parish. The 
scheme sets up a body of sixteen trustees, who 


are charged with the administration of the re- 
ceipts arising from the Elephant and Castle 
charity and thirteen other charities, yielding an 
aggregate annual income of about 4,500/., be- 
sides the freehold of the parish almshouses on 
the John Walter foundation. The first-named 
charity consists of the ‘‘ island’’ plot, on which 
stand the well-known public-house and ten or 
eleven houses and shops at the junction of 
Newington-causeway and Walworth- road. 
When the charity was founded in 1658 it 
yielded an income of 5. per annum; the 
present income amounts to 2,750l. yearly, to 
which should be added the capital sum of 
30,0002. acquired by way of premium upon the 

ranting of a new building lease of the ground 
in 1897. The trustees will be authorised to 
nominate three-fourths of the inmates of the 
almshouses, to let in allotments—as provided 
by the Allotments Extension Act of 1882—any 
portions of the vacant land belonging to the 
charities, to contribute 300/. every year to the 
5 Institute in Borough- road, and to 
apply a sum of 500“. yearly towards the pro- 
vision of nurses for the sick and infirm, and to 
expend not more than 3,0007. in building and 
equipping a nurses’ training institute. The re- 
maining clear annual income is to be applied 
to the maintenance of almspeople in the alms- 
house in Hampton-street and to the bestowal 
of pensions. 


St. KaTHARINE’S CHAPEL, MILTON-ABBAS.—This 
ancient church, which during a long period 
had served for baser uses, has recently been 
repaired and reopened for public worship. It 
consists of a nave and chancel, measuring about 
60 ft. by 20 ft., and having very thick walls, 
which, together with the two doorways and the 
older of the windows, are of the Saxon or 
Early Norman type. It is said that the chapel 
was originally built by King Athelstan upon 
the spot in his camp at Middleton Hill, in 
Dorsetshire, where he had received presage of 
a coming victory over the Danes; he also 
celebrated his success by founding close by, in 
937-8, a religious house for secular canons, 
which he dedicated to 88. Mary, Michael, 
Sampson, and Branwaladr, and which, thirty 
years afterwards, temp. Edgar, was converted 
into an abbey for forty Benedictine monks. 
Milton Abbey, built after designs by Sir 
William Chambers, in or about 1772 for the Earl 
Dorchester, was erected on the site of 
the conventual buildings. On the west jamb of 
the south door of the chapel is an inscription 
concerning indulgences: ‘‘ Indulgencia: 
Sci: loci: c: e: x: dies”; and on the east 
jamb is a raised consecration cross of very 
early workmanship. 


Tre Lare Mr. H. Drvu-Drury.—Adverting 
to the announcement in our Obituary 
column of last week (p. 39 ante), we may state 
that at a coroner’s inquest, held at Greenwich 
on the 7th inst., the jury returned a verdict 
of ‘‘ Accidental death, with an expression of 
their opinion that the railway company should 
make the place where the accident occurred 
more safe. 


REGENT-STREET, etc., 1801-1901.—In the article 
on the history of Regent-street in our issue for 
January 2 the statement (page 10) that the sale 
of Hanover Chapel had a capital value of 
414,000/. seems to have been not quite accu- 
rate; it should have been that it was at the 
rate of 414,0007. per acre. 


MECHANICAL ENGRAVING AND CoLour PRINT- 
ING.—The Board of Education, in co-opera- 
tion with the Council of the Society of Arts, 
intend during the present year to hold, in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensing- 
ton, an Exhibition of Engravings produced by 
mechanical means, such as photogravure and 
other photographic processes, as a sequel to 
the Erh bon of Engraving and Etching held 
during last summer; and, as great advance- 
ments have been made in printing in colours 
since the Exhibition of Modern Illustration in 
1901, specimens of colour printing will be in- 
cluded. A committee, of which Sir William 
de W. Abney, K.C.B., F.R.S., will act as 
Chairman, has been formed to advise the 
Board in carrying out the exhibition. All 
communications should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Exhibition of Mechanical Engrav- 
ing, Board of Education. South Kensington. 


SALES OF Property.—No. 9, Grosvenor-gar- 
dens, S.W., the residence hitherto of Lord 
Churchill, has been acquired for purposes con- 
nected with the convalescent home for officers 
at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, lately pre- 
sented to the nation by King Edward VII.— 
In the course of next month will be offered for 
sale by auction a portion of the Yorkshire, 
W.R., and other estates belonging to Lord 
Crewe, and comprising nearly 7,200 acres, with 
a total rent-roll of 6,582/. per annum, which, 
having belonged to many generations of the 
Milnes family, descended to their present 
owner from Richard Monckton Milnes, first 
Lord Houghton, who married a daughter of 
the second Lord Crewe. The estates include 
Fryston Hall, with 2,000 acres, near Ferry 


Bridge; Bawtry Hall, on the Nottinghamshire 
border, a district famed for its quarries of 
Roche Abbey stone; lands at Great Houghton, 
near Barnsley; Austerfield, near Bawtry; 
Penistone, where ‘‘ Yorkshire flags are 
quarried; Goole; Doncaster; Timberland, near 
Sleaford; Thurlestone, the native place of the 
eminent and blind mathematician Nicholas 
Saunderson; Fishlake, on the Don, where Cor- 
nelius Vermuyden erected an embankment in 
1600; Bullhouse Hall, a fine old mansion in 
the Penistone coal-mining district; Tapton 
Hall, Derbyshire, the home of William Milnes, 
temp. Elizabeth; and the Old Hall Inn at 
Great Houghton, which in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the manor house of the Rhodes family 
and the home in her girlhood of the Countess 
of Strafford.—It is stated that Earl Fitzwilliam 
has purchased for 85,0007. the Duke of Bed- 
ford's property, consisting of about 4,500 acres, 
in the counties of Huntingdon and Northamp- 
ton, which embrace 600 acres of woodland, the 
„Bedford Purlieus, famed in the annals of 
the Fitzwilliam Hunt, and nearly the entire 
parish of Wansford, situated on the Nene, in 
the northern portion of the latter county, and 
traversed by the great North road from London 
to Stamford and York.—Monkhams, at Wood- 
ford, in Essex, which has been placed in the 
market, forms one of the few remaining pro- 
perties after its kind near London, and con- 
sists of a large mansion standing in a finely- 
timbered park, extending over 180 acres; it be- 
longed during a long period to the family 
founded by Sir John Lyon, temp. Henry VIII., 
and was the home of H. Ford Barclay, the 
banker. — Mancetter, or Mancester, anor 
House, near Atherstone, in north Warwick- 
shire, reckons its history from the Tudor 
eriod, when it was occupied by the Glover 
family, of whom Robert Glover. at Coventry 
in 1555, and Jocasta, wife of Thomas Lewes 
and widow of Sir George Appleby, at Lich- 
field in 1557, suffered death for their adherence 
to the Protestant faith in the reign of Queen 
Mary I. An apartment in the house is known 
as the Martyr’s bedroom”; the house, con- 
structed mainly of timber, retains two of its 
old gables; the middle portion was refronted 
with brick four years ago. Not far distant lie 
the Castle-banks and Oldfield-banks, vestiges of 
the Roman station named Manduessedum by 
Antonius, and intersected by Watling Street. 


IMPORTS AND Exports oF CEMENT.—The im- 
porte ot cement into the United Kingdom for 
uilding and engineering purposes in 1903 
amounted to 261,219 tons, valued at 410,396}. ; 
in 1902, 240,893 tons, valued at 392,567. ; 
The exports of cement in 1903 amounted to 
400,380 tons, valued at 677,740l.; in 1902, 
505,252 tons, valued at 520,512/.; and in 1901, 
505,331 tons, valued at 583,974/. The exports 
9 9985 three several years were distributed as 
ollows : — 


1901. 1902. 1903. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 

To Holland ........ 3,299 2,676 2,472 
» U.S., America 8.102 16.801 21,204 
„ Brazil ce esac 4,818 5.538 3,844 
„ Argentina 17.255 17.825 17.930 
„ 8. Africa, be eats 25,453 44,942 80.798 
„ East Ind ies 54.580 52.511 63,360 
„ Australia 226 21,155 17,766 
» New Zealand .. 19,004 20,032 31,221 
„ Canada ........ 17,657 8,642 29,444 
» Other Countries 128,937 113,130 132,341 
Total .... 306,331 .. 303,252 400,380 


A Hovse Movina Feat.—An operation, re- 
cently carried out at Brown’s Station, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway, is the most re- 
markable feat in the way of house moving 
which has come to our notice. The building, 
known in the locality as the Brown Mansion, 
has stood for some generations at the foot of 
the cliffs near the banks of the Monongahela 
River. Owing to improvements in progress on 
the railway, the site formerly occupied by this 

ouse was sold to the company. Being re- 
luctant to consent to its demolition, the present 
owner decided to move the house to a new site 
at the top of the cliff, which is 160 ft. high. As 
the building measures 85 ft. by 40 ft., and 
weighs fully 800 tons, it will be understood that 
the task was not altogether an easy one. The 
first operation was to insert eight large baulks 
of timber beneath the building, while beween 
these and the foundations were placed some 
two hundred steel girders. Four ledges were 
then cut in the face of the cliff at intervals of 
about 30 ft., and as the building was raised by 
acks eight walls of timber crib-work were 
uilt up beneath it. When the house had been 
lifted to a sufficient height it was drawn upon 
the first ledge by means of winches, and, 
similarly, it was raised from ledge to 
ledge, until finally landed in safety upon 
the new site, 200 ft. back from, and 160 ft. 
above. its former position. We understand 
that the expenditure considerably exceeded the 
original cost of the house itself, but the object 
of the owner was to preserve a valued heri- 
tage, and to avoid the destruction of a familiar 
landmark. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


28,196 of 1902.—F. Mitan and J. MORTON: 
Hydraulic Presses for Pressing and Mould- 
ing Dry or Semi-dry Bricks or Slabs. 

Hydraulic presses for pressing and moulding 
bricks, blocks, or slabs from dry or semi-dry 
material, consisting in the combination of two 
arms arranged vertically one above the other 
in the same axial line in separate cylinders, 
the upper arm carrying dies or stamps and 
forming the pressing arm, and the lower arm 
carrying corresponding dies or stamps normally 
forming the abutments of the moulds, and 
operating when said arm is raised to discharge 
the pressed bricks or blocks from the moulds, 
the inlet valves controlling the admission of 
water to each end of said cylinder being 
coupled to the outlet or exhaust valves con- 
trolling the exhaust from the opposite ends of 
the respective cylinders, so that they open and 
close simultaneously, 


28,634 of 1902.— J. TRIPPETT: Seats and Stools 
for Outdoor Use. 

In seats and stools for outdoor use the arrange- 
ment and combination of parts and appliances 
by which such seats may be automatically 
wiped when wet by the movement of a rever- 
sible back, which brings into contact with the 
said seat a squillagee.”’ 

1468 of 1903.—G. W. Easton: Outdoor Seats. 
In outdoor seats, the arrangement of mechan- 
ism actuated by the uprights of the back rest 
adapted to turn the seat laths, supported on 
pivots, half round when the uprights are moved 
from the vertical into either end position, and 
of weights or springs, or both, for automati- 
cally returning the uprights to their vertical 
position, and thereby turning the underside of 
the laths upwards when the seat is vacated. 


3221 of 1903.—A. SHERWIN: Lavatory Basins. 


This invention has for its object to provide, in 
conjunction with lavatory basins or like articles, 
an overflow made integral with the basin or 
receptacle for the purpose of giving the ready 
access for the cleansing of the said overflow. 
To this end a table surrounding the basin or 
receptacle is provided. A portion of this table 
is sunk or saddled out at its junction with the 
basin or receptacle so as to form a recess having 
a perforated floor or platform at a level con- 
veniently below the surface of the surround- 
ing table. A horn or pipe is connected with 
the sunk portion of the table immediately 
underneath the said perforation for the pur- 
pose of conducting away any water which may 
rise in the basin above the level of the per- 
forated floor or platform. 


3224 of 1903.—L. W. SHARPE: Locks or Fasten- 
ings for Doors. 

A hasp or fastener with which the bolt of a 
lock engages, constructed with a loose or 
removable abutment for the lock bolt, which 
can be released or removed to permit of the 
opening of the door without operating the 
lock. 


503 of 1903.—C. E. Lone and J. C. IRVINE: 
Locks or Fastenings. 

This relates to a lock having a bolt member 
pivotted to a case or frame upon one part of a 
structure, and adapted to engage another part 
of a structure by receiving a rotative angular 
movement about its pivot axis, in combination 
with a key-operated lock carried upon and by 
the bolt member at a distance from its axis, 
the key-operated lock accompanying the bolt 
and receiving a rotatory translation movement, 
thereby bringing said key-operated lock into 
position so that its key-operated bolt can be 
caused to engage a bolt hole in the frame when 
the bolt member is in engagement. 


3809 of 1903..-T. S. Fornrs: Rubber Tile and 
like Flooring or Floor Coverings. 

A rubber-tiled floor covering composed of 
rubber sheeting formed with boundary lines of 
tiles, and having in it tile-shaped recesses or 
depressions, which are filled in with detached 
and coloured rubber tiles to form a flat sur- 
face, the said covering being adanted to be 
secured to a floor by nails driven through the 
sheeting under the detached tiles. 


7489 of 1903.—W. REUTER: Overhead Travelling 
Cranes and the Like. 


An overhead travelling crane or the like, with 
two superposed tracks and lifting appliances 
displaceable thereon, the arrangement being 
characterised by the fact that the lifting appli- 
ance, by means of superposed rollers, may be 
transferred without the employment of 
switches, turntables, or the like from the fixed 
track to the movable track, so that it may be 
displaced with the latter not only at right 
angles to the fixed track, but also upon it 
parallel with this latter by continuing its own 
rolling movement upon the movable track. 


„All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can be 
made. 


10,039 of 1903.--W. PRILI Is and E. VERITY: 
Windows. 


In connection with sliding-sash windows, the 
device of a hinge attachment, one wing of 
which is secured to side window frame or staff 
beading of the same and the other wing formed 
as a hasp, and a hook or staple attachment 
secured to the adjoining stile of the sash frame, 
so that when the sash frame is sufficiently 
raised the hasp wing can be turned back over 
the hook or staple of said attachment. 


13,565 of 1903—J. E. Hatt: Moulds and 
Centerings for Conduite. 


A combined mould and centering for conduits, 
so constructed that they may be manipulated 
at one operation, and comprise a trough-shaped 
body formed longitudinally in sections, hinged 
together, and means for kolding the sections 
relatively rigid when moulding the conduit 
and for moving them relatively to collapse the 
mould to enable it to be moved from the 
moulded conduit. 


17,574 of 1903.—A. H. W. WEDLER: Devices for 
Fastening, Adjusting, and Locking Window 
Sashes. 


A sash fastening device, comprising, in com- 
bination, the following parts secured to the 
lower sash, namely, a barrel. a piston, a quarter 
eccentric cam piece pivotally attached to the 
said piston, a coil spring acting to project the 
said piston, a key-lock upon the said barrel, a 
key fitting into such lock, and the following 
parts secured upon the upper sash: A receiver 
bed, an extension arm adapted to lie horizon- 
tally or to be raised erect, a spring for retain- 
ing the said arm in its erect nosition, and a 
hinge pin which carries the said extension arm 
and the said spring, and is bored with a fixed 
receiver hole, the said arm having a series of 
receiver holes in a vertical line with the fixed 
receiver hole, and with the piston when said 
arm is erect, and having also a bevelled receiver 
lip adapted, when the arm is in horizontal posi- 
tion, to allow the piston to automatically slide 
into the fixed receiver hole. 


21.374 of 1903.--T. H. APPLEBY and J. TYLOR 
Sons, Lrp.: Taps or Valves for Lavatory 
and other Such-like Purposes. 


Taps or valves in which a spout or bib, through 
which the water or other liquid is delivered, 
forms the arm or lever by which the tap or 
valve is opened and closed, which consists in 
causing the said spout or bib to rise as it is 
turned in one direction and to fall as it is turned 
in the opposite direction, and in connecting vo 
the stem of the said spout or bib a valve which 
is opened by the rising and closed by the falling 
motions of the said spout or bib. 


22,375 of 1903.—W. R. KINNEAR: Sheet Metal 
Radiators. 


The subject of this invention is a radiator con- 
structed of sheet metal, and more particularly 
a double tubular radiator, in which the spaces 
for the heating medium are formed in the 
respective units between two tubular members 
placed one within the other, and having an air 
flue extending centrally through the radiator. 
According to the invention, these tubular 
members are of flattened or elliptical section, 
and have the space between them closed by 
deflecting one or both of the members, so as to 
bring them together at their ends, where they 
are united by folded seams. 


24,041 of 1903.—J. BacH: Proccss for Manufac- 
turing Fire Bricks, Crucibles, Retorts, and 
Other Refractory Articles. 


A process for manufacturing refractory articles, 

consisting in moulding and pressing chrome- 

ore, which is freed, by washing or otherwise, 

from the easily fusible admixtures, together 

with fire clay. and in burning the same. 

24,510 of 1903.—L. SCHLENTHEIM and DIESPEKER, 
LIMITED: Afosaic Steps. 


A method of constructing mosaic steps of the 
“ granito” type, which consists in inserting 
previously formed mosaic segments in a step 
mould and then filling in. 
24,781 of 1903.—R. N. Had and W. Toomss: 
Construction of Fireproof Buildings. 
The construction of floors and roofs in fireproof 
buildings, consisting in the combination of 
rolled steel or iron joists, ties, angles, or other 
sections, and braces or ties consisting of steel 
or iron rods or bars passed under the bottom 
flange of each joist, tie, or angle, and their 
ends clipped over the top or opposite flange of 
the joist, tie, or angle that is on each side 
thereof. 
24.933 of 1903.— E. E. Harries and E. A. 
GUEDENFY: Arresting Devices for Doors, 
Gates, and the like. 


Arresting devices for doors, gates, and the like, 
comprising an exterior part as a fixture in the 
floor or ground, into which enters an interior 
tube, with or without rubber at its upper part, 
under the action of a spring which can be sunk 
into the tube by pressure, and maintained by 
one or more stops guided by one or more 
grooves with angle joints. 


25,003 of 1903.—J. W. Arecoop: Brick Driers. 


A brick drier, consisting of a collection of 
parallel tunnels, connected by a flue extending 
transversely there beneath, and a furnace com- 
municating with the said flue. 


24.807 of 1902.—W. P. THompson: Pacing 
Material or Asphalte, Filling-up Cement, 
Waterproofing Material, and Paint. 


The manufacture of paving material, asphalte, 
filling-up cement, waterproofing for walls, floor- 
ing, or the like, or composition for making 
black ornaments or the like, which consists in 
the use or application of a mixture of burgẽ 
(the waste sand of glass works) and pitch, with 
or without the addition of tars, resins, lac. or 
dissolved varnish gum, and with or without 
suitable solvents. 


27,736 of 1902.—C. W. Hmman: Gas Lighting 
and Heating Apparatus. 


A gas lighting and heating apparatus, consist- 
ing of a holder for holding a variable volume 
of mixed air and gas under constant pressure, 
a delivery pipe leading from it to the burner, a 
pump connected with said holder for simul- 
taneously delivering measured volumes of air 
and gas thereto, air and gas inlets to said 
pump, means controlled by the volume of mixed 
air and gas in said holder for regulating the 
delivery of air and gas thereto, and a motor for 
operating said pump. 


28.028 of 1902.— W. WHITE: Apparatus for Use 
in the Conatruction of certain Partitions and 
Partition Walls, and certain other Walls and 
Baths, Tanks, and other analogous Recep- 
tacles. 


This invention relates to the improvements in 
the construction of walls, partition walls, baths. 
and tanks, which consists in the employment of 
sawn or other laths of wood formed into frames 
of convenient size and form, secured in position 
by the use of temporary struts or supports, and 
covered with plaster of the kind known as 
“ granite plaster,’ or other plaster having 
similar properties. 


24,339 of 1903.—E. G. Warrovs: 
Tanks for Water-closets. 


A flushing tank, in which the float or lever is 
mounted in bearings upon the overflow pipe, 
and connected with the inlet valve in such a 
manner as to open the latter as the float 
descends, combined with mechanism for open- 
ing the discharge pipe, latching mechanism 
holding it in open position as the water is dis- 
charged, and devices operated by the descent 
of the float for closing said discharge valve. 


23,438 of 1993.--S. Ewinc: 4 Yard or Road 
Gully. 


A vard or road gully, with an integral swan- 
necked or bell-shaped trap entirely exterior to 
the body of the pully, a straight-topped weir 
parallel to the side wall of the gully, a funnel- 
shaped mouth of discharge or outer leg of trap, 
and an oblong inner leg. with its narrower sides 
tending inwards at its lower end flush to the 
ie of an inlet aperture on the body of the 
gully. 


22,651 of 1903.--L. S. FRANKLIN: 
Scaffoldings. 


This relates to a scaffolding, comprising a pair 
of hollow poles, having open guide-ways formed 
in the front face thereof, sliding blocks designed 
to operate within the said poles, provided with 
suitable outwardly extending brackets, a plat- 
form designed to rest upou the said brackets, 
and means for adjusting the vertical position 
of the blocks within the poles. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. E. R. (Below our limit.) 

T. H. (We have not the information before us, and 
have not time to obtain it for this issue. The City 
Architect (Guildhall) could tell you.) 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which liave been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commiss on toa contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

All communications regarding 1 and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusivelv busi- 
ness mutters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Editor. 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 15. 

Royal Institution.—Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh, M.A., on 
o Shadows. 9° npm 

Institution of echanical Engineers.—(1) Nomination of 
Officers for election at the Annual General Meeting on 
February 19. (2) Paper to be read and discussed: 
Sixth report to the aio oys Research Committee on The 
Tempering of Steel,” by the late Sir William C. Roberts- 
Austen and Professor W. Gowland. 

Institution of Civil Engi neers A Meeting).— 
Mr. A. D. Creer on “ Pumping and Disposal of Sewage 
at Tork.“ 8p.m 

Glasgow Architectural Craftemen’s Sociey.—Mr. C. R. 
Bonn on “ Steel Work Construction.” 8 p.m. 


MONDAY, JAR UART 18. 


Royal Institute of British Architecte. (1) Award of 

3 studentshl (2) Mr. J. Starkie Gardner on 
‘Architecture in Lea ” with lantern illustrations. 

London Institution.—Mr. M. H. Spielmann on British 

Sculpture of To-day,’’ Hustrated. 5 p.m. 
Architectural Society (I ).—Mr. 
Hestwell Grayson, M.A., on Smoky Chimneys.’ 6 p.m. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY§I9. 

Institution of Civil Engineere.—Paper to be further 
discussed: ‘The Electrical Re- Construction of the 
South London Tramways on the Conduit System,” 
by Mr. Alexander Millar. 8 p.m 

Society of Arts (Applied Art Section) .—Mr. George 
Coffey on Celtic Ornament.“ 

Institute of Sanitary i ( 

Sani Hony Adams on 
orks in Progress.” 7p 
Hall, Waterloo Bridge-road, S.E.—Mr. 
Bennett H. per on Building Stones.“ 

Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science, and Art.— 
Mr. David Smith on “ An Architectural Tour in Italy.“ 
8 p.m. 


Practical 
. of 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20. 
Society of Arts.—Mr. Thomas Casson on Organ 
Desien.” 8 B fee 

Builders oremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Annual meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.—General Beal ey 
and Finance Committee. 4 p.m. Election omn ttee 
5.15. Presidential address and paper by Mr. W. H. 
Maxwell, A. M. I. C. E. 7 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Enzineere.—Students’ visit to the 
works of Messrs. Elliott Brothers, Lewisham. er in 
trom Charing Cross Station to Lewisham Junction, 
1.45 p.m. 


- - ~% 


FRIDAY, NAR UART 2. 

Architectural Association.—Papsr by Mr. Maurice B. 

Adams, entitled: As to the Makin of Architects, 
with Examples of Draughtsmanship. 7.80 p.m. 

The Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palace 
‘Hotel) —Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, K. C., M. P., F. R. S., 
will deliver his presidential address. 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 23. 

Architectural Association.—First Spring Visit, to the 
. of the Royal London Friendly Society, Finsbury- 
-Circas, by permission of the archit ct, Mr. John Belcher, 
reve 2.30 p.m. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel., 6112, Gerrard. Telegrams, “ The Builder, London.” 


THE dis (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME LXXXV. July 
December, 1908) wasgiven as a E 

rae woek’s issue. 

CLOTH CASES for eae the Numders are now Ge prioe 
Sa. Ori. each: also 

READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price Od. 

THE EIGHTY-PIFTH VOLUME of “The Dinaan: ” (bound), 
price AT Shillings and Sixpence, will be ready on 
the 22 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Offioe, will be 
bound at a cost of Ss. 6d. each. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICRS ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCILS 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY 

TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &o., &c 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE. 
BHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rix lin- or under 


rere ey 66373 * ** 


soo. 26666646 


Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page, 
ani other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 
POCR linea (ahut thirty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) . 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECRSSART. ) 


„ Stam ust wot be sent, but all sums should be remitted Hed 
Postal Orilers, payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to th 
Publisher of THE BUILDER,” Catherine Street, W.C. 


—[— * 


Advertisements for the current week's issue are received up re 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “Classification ° 
pille im the case of any 2 may reach the Office after 
HALP-PAST ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the 
cri aido Wrapper should be in by TWELVE noon on WRDNRS. 


DAY. 


ALTERATIONS ‘IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TES o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


| 


| 


The 55 cannot de responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI. 
WONTALS, left at the Office in alas to advertisements, and 
vir Aly 5 that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 


. 


PERSONS saron or in “THE BUILDER” may have Replies 
eiis L fhe OMe. Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C., free of 
dar. Letters wil) be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent 
ber with suficient stamps to cover the postage. Unused 
Famps are returned to advertisers the week after publication. 
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READING CASES {s XINEPENCE BACHS 1. 


Printed on TATY. PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
<kLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. . . ð 


THE BUILDER. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is su süppiied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the om 
at the rate of 198. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. o all 
N Europe, America, Australia, New aand, India, China, 
lon, &c., 2a. per annum. mittances (payable 20 J. 
MORGAN) should be addressed to the Publisher of TIE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W. C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office 198. per annum (52 
numbers) or 48. 9d. per quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving The Builder by Friday Morning’s Post. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


3 Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—e fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &0. 
s. d. 

Hard Stocks..... 116 O per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 

G zzles ceven ee 1 13 0 9 oe 9 
Facing Stocks .. 212 0 55 rT) 1 
Shi pers 2 10 0 90 it) 97 
Flettons ........ 110 0 j at railway depot 
Red wire Cuts 113 0 5 5 re 
Beat Fareham Red 3 12 0 7 4 10 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 si ms or 
Best Blue Press 

Staffordshire 4 4 0 j 50 + 
Do. Bullnose . 410 0 aS i 8 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks.. 4 8 0 a a n 
GLAZED BRIOKS. 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers .... 13 0 0 is s n 
Headers ........ 12 0 0 s 11 90 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats 17 0 0 > a = 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 50 ji 1 
Double Headers. 16 0 0 75 75 j 
One Side and two ae 

—— 2 ry) ” 99 

Two Sides and 

one End 20 0 0 5 oe oe 
Splays, Cham- 

fe Squints . 20 0 0 m j 5 
Best D'ppad Salt 

Gla Stretch- 

ers and Headers 12 0 0 és PA 
Guoan Bullnose, 

d Flats 140 0 „ * se 
Daino Stele 15 0 0 a 55 5 
Double Headers.. 14 0 0 w w 95 
One Side and two 

nds . 15 0 0 45 r m 
Two Sides and one 
End 6992 25 „46 15 0 0 ry) pe r 
Splays Cham- 
fered, Squints.. 14 0 0 „ a 
Second Quallt 
White an 
Dipped Salt 
lazed ...... 200 4 less than best, 
8. 
Thames and Pit Sand ...... 7 A ee 
Thames Ballast ......... 6 


Best Portland Cement. 29 0 per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 6 
Norz.— The on or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks 
Grey Stone Lime.......... 11s. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire Clay in sacks 276. 6d. per ton at riy. dpt. 
STONE. 
BATH StoNE—delivered on road wag- 8. d. 1 
gons, Paddington depét........ 1 6$ per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms depot ........... 1 8 „ 90 
PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average) 
Brown W 824 Seiren on road 
waggo Paa depôt, Nine 
Elms depot, € or Pimli 2 1 8 s 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico 4 - 2 21 „ R 
8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube,deld.riy.depôt. 
Beer = blocks. . 1 6 50 b 
Greenshill ,,  ..... - 110 Bes 0 
Darley Dale I in blocks . 1 Ze 4 s 5 
5 25 9 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 0 s as 
Red Mansfield Fe 24 „ e 


YORK STONE—Robin n Quality. 


Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube deld. rly .depdt, 
6 in. sawn two sides 


be A aap) 2 8 per tot 
under super.) oot su 
6 in. rubbed two sides pa PR oe 

ditto, ditto ........ 2 6 + 70 
8 in. sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes) 0 11} is 10 
2 In. to 2} in. sawn one i 

15 labs (random 

. 0 71 10 b 

iin to 2 in. ditto, ditto O 6 as oo 

Harp Yorx— 


Scappled random blocks 8 O per ft. cube 90 
6 in. sawn two sides, 

nde A K sizes 28 a 

unde, ‘ super.) super. : 
6 in. rubbed two tides E 8 

Ditto 8 0 a 


3 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random 5 1-2 ve s 
re 0 rand om. š 
Hopton ‘god (Hird Bod) in blocks"? 8 per ft, 
ka m Sides land E ir 
= 1 apt riy. depots 
P “te » in. ‘a 


69 


in. in. 9 
8. 
20 x 10 best blue Bangor 13 > en d. 
eee; f o „ $ 
x 1 
16x 8 bel. „ 700 „ 4 
20x10 best blue Port- 
madoc ...... 1212 6 ra ra 
16x 8 best oar Port- 
Io sass 12 6 š 8 
20 X 10 best Eureka un- 
fading green.. 18 2 6 10 * 
e 
green. 
18x10 „ „ 12 10 0 „ se 
16x 8 10 5 0 ve 25 
20 x 10 permanent greon 11 10 0 ʻi 26 
18x10 910 0 m ” 
16x 8 $ d 610 0 b” o 
TILES. 


5. 

Best plain red roofing tiles.. 42 

ip and Valley les. 3 7 perdor. „ 

Best Broseley tiles......-- 50 

Do. Ornamental tiles .... 

Hip and Valley tiles. 4 
Best Ruabon red, brown or 

brindled do. (Edwards) 57 

Do. Ornamental do. ...... 60 


Valley tiles 
Best Bed v or Mottled Stat- 


fordshire do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1000 „ 3 
Do. Ornamental do. ...... 54 a 70 75 
Hip tiles .. . 4 1 per doz. „ 17 
Valley tiles 8 i 70 8 
“ Rosemary ” brand 
plain tiles .......... 48 O per 1000 „, j 
Best Ornamental tiles .. . . 50 O per 1000 „ a 
Hip ul 8 . ꝗ . . 1 0 por don. Ri ‘a 
V „ 8 LE i) 9 
i wooD. At per standard. 
d. 2s. d. 
D cals: Lehr oy a210: and 4 in. 
< by 9 In. and llin........... 1510 0 1610 0 
Deals: best 3 by 99. 14 10 0 5 p10 0 
Battens: best 23 In. by 7 in. and 
S8 in., and 3 In. by 7in. and 8 in. 11 10 0 12 0 0 
Battens: best 2} by ò aud 3 by 6.. 010 0 less than 
7 In. and 8 In. 
Deals : seconds e Oless thn best 
Battens: seconds 010 0 „ „ „ 
2 in. by A In. and 2 la by o in. 9 0 0 910 0 
Zin. by 4} in. and 2 In. by 5 in... 810 0 9 10 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
1 in. and 11 in. by 7in......... 0 10 „dee 
patroni 


in 0 
Wit über: best middling Danzig at per 7 of’ 50 ft. 


or Memel (average specification) t 10 5D 
Seconds ..... ome 3 4°10 <0 
Small timber (a in. to 10 in.). sieve $ 12 6 8715 0 
Small timber (6 In. to 8 in.). 3 0 W spo go 
Swedish balks . ..... 215 %0 8 70 0 
Piteh · pine timber (80 ft. average). 3 5 YO 8 15 0 
JoIneRs’ Woop. E 10 
White Sea: first yellow deals, At per standard. 
3 in. by 11 li.. 23 0 0 424 0 0 
8 in. by 9 iluůuuau—— . 21 0 0 22 10 0 
Bat tens, 24 in. and Sin. by7 in. 17 0 0118 10 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 49 
Re eae ae 
nby 9 in 
Battens, 23 In. and 3 in. by 7 In. 18 10 0 1410 50 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and d inn 15 10 0 1610 0 
Betten, 2 in. and Sin. by 7 In. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
ee Ws da eke xew ess 21 0 0 22 10 WD 
in by o in. 18 0 O 1910 0 
Batten 13 10 0 15 0 0 
Petersburg: second yellow deals, 
Sin. by 11 in . . . 16 0 O 17 0 70 
Do. 8 In. by 9 la. . ꝗ⁊ꝝę ęß 1410 0 16 0 FO 
Men 11 0 O 12 10 0 
aa Yellow deals, be in. by 
C 13 10 0 14 0 0 
Do. ‘Sin. by o in. . . q . 18 0 0 14 0 0 
CEOS oi s -10 0 0 11 0 0 
White Sea and ae 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in.. 1410 O 15 10 0 
5 „ 8 in. by 9 in.. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Batten 11 0 0 12 0 0 
Second white deals, Sin. ‘byt in 13 10 0 1410 0 
a a in. dy 9 in. 12 10 O 1810 0 
ttens ..... 910 0 1010 0 
Pitch-pine : deals ........... --» 16 0 0 18 0 0 
Under 2 In. thick extra........ 010 0 100 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 33 0 0 ioe 
M@YOddments .............6. . 22 0 0 0 
Seconds, regular sizes .. . . ꝗ q—«ꝛ 2410 0 2610 0 
Yelow Pine odd ments . 20 0 0 22 0 0 
Kauri pine” e por cba . 0 8 6 0 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube . . O 2 6 0 8 6 
All.. 8 0 2 8 0 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Lo per ft. cube.. 0 5 0 0 5 6 
Dry N per ft. sup. as 
inch eeeoeove eos eseevoaeseee en 0 0 7 0 0 8 
$ in. do. do 0 0 61 — 
Dry Mshogany—Honda Ta- 
basco, per ft. sup. eee .... 009 0 011 
Seea Figury, per ft. sup. as 
n . pence 01 6 0 2 0 
Walnut, American, per sup. 
A as inen O O10 01 0 
Teak, per loa E10 . 17 0 0 21 0 0 
. N Plans 
per ft c...e.. 2 2 „ „ „6 6% „%% „%% „%% 0 4 0 — 
Prepa red Foo rin Per square. 
1 An, by 7 in. ye low, planed and 
shot . .. . . O13 6 017 6 
1 in. by 7 in. Yellow, planed and 
mate ..... 014 0 018 0 
Nio 85 7 in. “yellow, planed and 
e 016 0 1 1 6 
1 in. n. by 7 in. white, planed and 
Bhob ..eeosesssoseso . . O11 6 01 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
match @eeeegpovoeoevneoeee020880 0 12 0 0 14 0 


COMPETITION, CONTRACTS; 


THE BUILDER. 


(For some Contracts, c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


JAN. 16, 1904. 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature of Work. 


By whom Required. 


- 


*Designs for, a New Schools .... . os. of N'c'tle-on-Tyne R. G. S.. | 1001., 50“., 261. e C 1 
Desi enltor Reconstruction of Meat Market .- | Haverfordwest Town Council .. 20 Guineas ......... e e 
eyan Sunday School, Salle. J. Taylor, Sec., Stanley Mount, 
Bia ee . . _ Brooklands, Cheshire. Not statemſ— . soe 4 
CONTRAC TS. 


Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. 


Hartehill Stone for One Lear ieee awa ..| Banbury Town Council ........ 
Nursery Block, Fir Vale Workhouse .............. Guardians, Sheffield Union 
Additions Temp. Church, St. Vincent, Canton, Cardif Rev. D. Dav ies, M.A. 
Walls and Fences, West St. Leonard's School . 
450 yds. 9-in. Sewerage, Fisher’s-lane District...... 
Street Work 55 ow ne WW Cee es FS 
Fuel Economiser and Steam Engine at Hospitals. er 
Plumbing Work in connection with Water Supply . 
Bridge Reconstruction over the Exe, Stoke Canon. 
240 Tons Steel Bridge Girders, ckũe nn 7 do. 
ssosesosasoeos o. | Dundee Gas Commissioners...... 


Education Committee .......... 
Alnwick U. D. CC.. 
Halifax Corporation .......... ce 
Ashton-under-Lyne Guardians .. 
Mountain Ash U. D. CCC. 
G. W. Railway ...... W 


Retorts, caeeee. . 

Fire Bricks, i &c E ae Gok i avatar ted ok haat eek ie Gis 0 

800 Lineal Vards Stoneware Pipe Sewer .......... | Rhondda U. D. Cc... 
Stoneware Pipe Sewers ............ e 


do. 
*Making-up} North Grove. ...... -~ | Tottenham U. D. C.. 92 
Eighteen Water Closets, Police Cottages, Priory- road Dudley Watch Committee as 
Public Convenience, St. Ann’s Forũutmet. 


King’s Lynn Corporation. ee, 


House, Scotforth, Lancaster N 

Granite, Meriden, Gent /n: .. | Meriden R. D. C. e 

Aisles, &c., and Restoration of ‘Claughton churen ieee eas 

Escape Staircase at Schools, Swinton, Manchester .. | Guardians, Poor of Manchester .. 

Making-up Poynter-road, Bush Hill Park .......... =| Enfield U. D... aa 
| Paints, e. oc ecocececesccecee | Cleansing Com., Manchester Corp. 


Rhondda U. D. CCCOCOCw.. 


Street Works, Porth Penyer graig, K§ĩ˙— 6 eae Ea 
8 Cardiff Corporation 8 


400 Tons Tra mway Steel UNE. A E vases 


e 
@eoe 

0 

0 


Firebricks, Retorts, ceꝶ ... 4 Salford Gas Department 
Public Convenience, Minerva- street ...... Glasgow Corporation ems 
Widening mainjrd., between Morriston & Pontardawe Glamorgan County Council... 22. 
Two Iron Staircases and Balconies ................| West Bromwich Union 8 
Steel or Iron Coal-lighter d Lords Commis. of the Admiralty . . 
Two Lighters for Olsssss . e do. 

l Sewer, &c., Bittaford Bridge, Ugborough r rd 6 cee Sod or 
Earthenware Pipe Sewers (Contract 1 Methley U. D. ...... ccc cc cece 
Sewage Disposal Works (Contract ᷣùʒã·ĩ )) d 


o. 

Sewering, &c., Back-lane, Willenh all. . | Willenhall U. D. GOGWwwe. . 
Kerbing, &c., ' Bilston Main Roa o. 

Isolation Hospital, &c., Dutton | Runcorn R. D. enese e. 
Clothing Store Works, 'Workhouse,} Queen ’s-road.... | Croydon Guardians 
. Dredging, Pigeon House Harbour . Dublin Corporation ......... 

. Verandah, Parr Hall, Palmyra-square ............, Parr Hall Committee, Warrington 

Four Dwelling Houses, Newstead, Halifax ........ 
Cornish Boiler, Devonport Workhouse .......... . 
Entrance Lodge, &c., New Cemetery, North Prospect Devonport Cor oration 833 
Lavatory Works at Workhouse, Dutton, Preston hi Runcorn Guardians ........00.. 
Abattoir, West Hill, Dartmouth®............ 


LE E E E E EE E TE E 


962 22 E 66„ 


Furniture, Infectious Diseases Hospital, Seacroft.... Sanitary Committee, Leeds ...... 
Mortuary Buildings, Crawshay-lane, Penarth-road .. | Cardiff Corporation 
Cast Iron Pipes 8 Derwent Valley Water Board . 


- Bewcring, 40. of Double “Tramways, Lelcester-road 


Salford Corporation ............ 
New Road from Leicester-road to Bury Old-road .. do. 


Refuse Destructor Buildings, &c., Westleigh ......| Leigh Co ration.. .. Kae ie eens 
Lustleigh Water Supply ..... cevccccevccccee Newton Abbot R. D. C. 
Gate, Lodge, &c., Blac rock Colle ge e n 


Iron "Railings, Gates, and Wickets, Blackrock College 
Temporary Schools, Manle Park, Whalley Range .. | Withington U.D.C., Educa. Com. 
Enlargement of Sorting Office, Upper Holloway ....!' Commiss. of H. M. Works, &e. .. 
Stores, Northfield-road, Crookes ...... | Eccleshal) Indus. & Prov. Society 
Two Iron Fire Escape Staircases (block b) at W'khouse Southampton Guardians ........ 
An Iron Staircase, &c., from Tramp Wa do. 


2 2 „ „ %%% „%„„ 


0 0% „ % „ „66 


Making-up Oakfield-road_ siden ee Shue ee | Erdington D. es Saws 
Flags, Kerbs, Ko. c Se,, cid vies 8 
Flags, Kerbs, Gritt Setts, "Pipes, Ke.. do. i 


Lamp Repairing Shop, Gateshead Locomotive Works N. E. N seneo 


- Office Accommodation, &c., St. „ 8 Dock, Hull 

*Roadmaking Works ......... errr ree e Wood Green U. D.C. e 

*Erection of New Free Librar . . | Boro’ Of Rams gate 

New School at Gorse Hillll..ꝑ . | Stretford Educational Authority. . 
‘Flints, Gravel, &c., for One Lear Hertfordshire County Council. 

„Annual Contracts ..... | Lambeth Boro’ Council ........ 

Steel Girder Bridge, &c., Weedon- street, ' Brightside. . | Improvement Com., E: aie 
Granite, Slag, cee. (eae ee | Spilsby Ne 


Sewering, &c., Grena-road, Richmond, ‘Surrey. ule vee 
Dwelling House, Llanfarian ..........eseeceeseeee| T. E. Owen. 
Fuel Oil for Twelve Months ........ A 
Timber Safety Fencing, Badenoch Division. EET cee 
Additions, West Mount Ironworks, H EEE 
Granite and Materialssss 
Grit e % „% „% „% „ % % %% „% „%% „%% %% „% %%cſt3 „ % % %% % „% „ „ % 6 „ „%% „ ee 0 0 „ „ „ 6% „ „„ 
Power House, a., Technical] Inst., Paddington. iL 5 
*Electric Wiring & Fittings, &c., at Norlington-rd. Schs. Leyton Dis. C. Education Com. . Pe 
*Underground Conven. Laying-out Gar. & Pav. Works Acton District Council. eis 
*Erection of Public Batgs s. ...... | Chiswick U. D. CCC. We 
*Erection of Stabling and Disinfecting Station ... Boro of Bethnal Gren F 
Engine Room Works, Workhouse Kingston-on-Thames Guardians 
New Ward, Laundry, and Additions to Hospital Dartford J. Hospital Com. ...,.. 
Alter.; &c., Rehoboth Welsh C.M. Chapel, oly well e 
Sewage Works, Roffey and Little Haven | Horsham U. D. CCCCOCO.ee .. 
Supply of Broken Granite......0.cscccccceccess Essex County Council .......... 
*Newf Asylum, Marborough .....,ceeeeecccceeees. | Leicestershire, &c. Lunatic Any n 
*Erection of Epileptic Homes, ck... . . | Chorlton & Manchester Asyl. Com. 
*Alterations, &c., Union Workhouse...... ö | Shardlow Guardia 
Outside Iron Staircases.......... : Pe a, he E eer oa 


„ „ „% E E E 


Norfolk County Council ........ 
r Corporation 


REWE 


— — — — — —ö —e— ——— 


— ——— — — — 


Richmond Town Council. | 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 


N. H. Dawson, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Banbury 

J. Creswick Bra nield, Architect, 8 and 10, George-st., Sheffield .. 
J. W. Rodger, Architect, 14, High- -street, Cardi fl. 
A A Pigott, Architect, Saxon Chmbrs., "London-rd., St. Leonards 
J. 
J. 


Wilson, Town Surveyor, Council Offices, Green Bat, n 
Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifas 
Eaton, Sons, & Cantrell, Architecta, Stamford-street, Ashton Ss 
W. G. Thomas, Surveyor, Town Hall, "Mountain Ann... 
Engineer, Paddington Station, London. ( eeewae as 


A. Yuill, Gas Engineer, Dundes ow HRCA TARE REET ee eS 
W. J. Jones, Engineer, Public ans Pentre, Rhondda ........ 


0. 
Council’s Engineer, Croft House, High- road, Tottenham ........ 
J. Gamage, Borough Engineer. Dudley ......... „ 
H. J. Weaver, Borough Surveyor, King's Lynn e e 
J. Parkinson, Architect, 67, Church- street, Lancaster 
A. Seymour, Clerk, 11, Priory-street, Coventry ........ 
Austin & Paley, Architects, an casten ERT 
A. J. Murgatroyd, Architect, 23, Strutt-street, Manchester ...... 
R. Collins, Surveyor to Council, Public Offices, Enfield ...ceoee 
R. Williamson, Supt. of Cleansing Dept., Town Hall, Manchester .. 
W. J. Jones, Engineer, Public Offices, Pentre, Rhondda e 
W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff............ 
W. W. Woodward, Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom-street, Salford.. 
Office of Works, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow 
County Council ‘Offices, Westgate-strect, Cardiff 
J. W. Allen, Architect, 298, High-street, West Bromwich. Secu a ara 
Secretary of the Admiralty, C. DR Branch, Whitehall, 8.W. .... 


C. Ellis, Surveyor, Buckfastleigh....... S S 
G. B. Hartley, Engineer, East FATA, Chambers, Leeds ........ 


E. Fellows, Engineer, Town Hali, Willenhal]l. 


G. E. Bolshaw, Architect, 189, Lord-street, South port 
. West, Surveyor, 23, Coombe-road, Croydon A re 
Engineer's Office, City Hall, Dublin ............... e 
T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington ........ 
Kershaw, A. R. I. B. A., Lancs. & Yorks. Bank Chambers, Halifax 
Workhouse Master’s Office . . 
J. F. Burns, Borough Surv eyor, Municipal ‘Offices, ‘Devonport. cae 
W. & Segar Owen, Architects, Cairo-street, W artin EF 
R. Montague Luke, Engineer, 15, Princess square, lymouth .... 
T. Thornton, Acting Town Clerk, Leeds e 
W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Cardiff... reacted 
E. Sandeman, Engineer’s Office, Bamford, via Sheffield. . . 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, VF 


o. 

T. Hunter, Borough Engineer, Bank Chambers, Leigh .......... 
S. Segar, Engineer, Union-street, Newton Abbot re er 
P. H. M‘Carthy, B.A., 32, , Bachelor’ s-walk, Dublin 
E. 


Woodhouse, Architect, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester ........ 
H. M. Office of Works, Storey’ 8 Gate, 8. WW. eas 
H. L. Paterson, A. R. İ.B. A., 19, St. James's- street, Sheffield Wane 
Mitchell, Son, & Gutteridge, Arch’s., , 9, Portland- st., Southampton 


ii H. Humphries, Engineer, Public Hall, Erdington, Birmingham 
W. Holt, Engineer and Surv eyor, Council Offices, Sale 


o. 
| W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
V. Bell, Architect to the Company, ofn k . 
| Council’s Survey or, Council Offices, Town Hall, Wood Green . 
Town Clerk, Albion House, Ramsgate ........ „„ ewan 
Frank H. Mee, 32, Victoria-street, Manchester........ Se ina a 
| Urban A. Smith, County Surveyor, Hatflele 59993 
Boro’ Engineers, 246, Kennington-road, S. E.. ait . 
C. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall. Shefedqdqdqk—k̃ 
T. A. Bushridge, District Surveyor of Highways, Spilsby ........ 
J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond........ 
J. Lewis Evans, Architect, 21, Great Dargate-street, „ 
Officer Commanding, A.S. C., Granby Barracks, Devonport . 
A. Mackenzie, C.E., King ussie, SJ) a bas ede She a ae ee eles 
C. F. I. Horsfall & Son, fA rehitecta, Lord-st. "Chambers, ‘Halifax . 
T. H. B. Heslop, Ccunty Surveyor, Norwich 
A. E. Collins, City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwie nin 
Arch. Dept. (General Construction Section), 15, Pall Mali East, 8. W. 
William Jacques, A. R. I. B. A., 2, Fen- court Fenchurch- street, E.C. 


by 


* 


1 


W 


Council’s Surveyor, 57, High- ‘st., Acton, W. e e ee 
Council's Surveyor, Town Hall, Chiswick e . 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Church- row, Bethnal Ureen 


W. H. Hope, C. E., Seymour- road. Hampton Wick .... 
R. Marchant, Architect, 28, Theobald’s-road, W. C. 
T. G. Williams, Architect, 52, South Castle street, Liverpool 
S. Mitchell, Clerk, Market-square, Horsham. ; 


„ % „ „0 


Chief Surveyor, Chelmsford ............. JJ re wee re 
Ev erard & Pick, Architects, Millstone-lane, Leicester .......... 
| Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Craven-street, Charing . W. C. 
"Naylor & Sale, Architects, Tron te, Der „ pau 
Medical Superintendent, N. Ridi ing 4 "Asylum, Clifton. York.” 4 


Designs to 


be delivered, 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. 


oe 


C Hearts of Oak Benefit Society .. 
General Out-door Foreman City of Gloucester...... ee eee 


Architect's Assistant 6 5 %%% %% % % ee % „ „6% „% „6% „% „ „ 6% „6 ee et Staffordshire C. O. Ed ucation Com. 
Architect e... eer „ „„ „„ „%% 66% „%„%„%.,ͥ66„% %% % % „„ % „% % „ „%% 6% „% ge Staffs. County Council „ 6 0 %% „„ „6 
Director of Public Works eseoevoeveseveentonsoenneeseese8 . Barrow-in-Furneas Gorporstion `.. 


Not stated VVV e 
21. 28. per week e 
130. Ce Coe „„ „ ddr er nenna 
1501. per annum. 
900., &c. .... 


o h eva eene 


eeeoeopoeeerenvneeseenevpeoseeveseeevnesnevnevneneneeeoeneevoene eee 


Architectural Assistat Assistant Barrow-in-Furn rporation Se 


Those marked with an deter 6 are e in this Number. ' 


Competitions, iv. 


1204. .... 2 5252 „% „„ „„ „% „„ „„ ee „„ „%% „%%% % %% „% „% „%% „„ „% os otvo . 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. 


Applications - 
to be in 


Jan. 10 


Jan. 21 
Jan. 25 


do 


Jan. 27 


~ Public Appointments, xix 
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WOOD - (continued) 
PREPARED FLOORING—(continued)— ` 
Per square. 


£ s. d. & s. d. 

Ad Ap in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
ene! 14 6 016 6 

2 in by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or v pointen i brds. 011 0 013 6 
4 in. by 7 in. do. do. 014 0 018 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 011 6 
1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 011 6 013 6 


6 in. at 6d. to Od. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or dellvered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
£s. d. E sd. 
. Steel Jolsts, ordinary 
Compound ; a N 
nectios eens 6 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 3 
tes. 8 5 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns. 7 2 6 


METALS. 


E 
— 
pen 
@ oa O O 


Per ton, in London. 
£ s. d. E B. 
710 0. 8 0 
8 10 


IRon— 

Bars ccc i 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality „ 8 

Staffordshire ‘ Market Bars 10 10 


sige 


9 10 
vanised ....... 17 10 
ele a according to size and gauge.) 


5 N 915 0.. — 
= 8 a 10 15 0 — 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised’ fiat, o ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes—46 ft. by 2 

3 ft. to 20 hh... 1 — 

e and 24 g 5 83 — 


And u 
Sheet Iron (B 
Ordinary 


p » 2% 

MO e eets 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g 12 15 
j „ 22 g. and 24g. 13 5 
S 14 0 

Best Soft Steel Sheets i 6ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker.. 11 15 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 24 g 15 18 


cut nails, 8 In. to d in... 950. 
(Under 8 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, 4&0. 
i a in London. 
E 8 


eooo ooo eae! 


0 
ee 
0 
0 


s. d. R 
LEA D—Sheet, English, 31b. and up 14 0 0.. — 
Pipe in coll... 14 10 0 — 
pe 9 945254522 5„„4 „4 „4 2 2 6 6 2 6 17 0 0 eo — 
Com pi e „„ 2 6 2 „ 17 0 0 e — 
ZINC—Shee 
Vieille Montagne ton 26 8 5 ‘a — 
COPPER— 
Strong Sheet. ee ey ee 0 per Ib. 0 0 10 . — 
Thin 25 6 „„ „6 „% „%„ „ 6 „ „60 56 0 0 11 oe — 
Copper nailns is 0 01l.. — 
g—- 
Strong Sheet per lb. O 010.. — 
3 ss 0 0 11. — 
TIN—English Ingots . 2 0 1 4.. — 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ .... p 0 0 6}. — 
Tinmen ss + 008.. — 
Plowpipe 2962 „4 „ TEKEREK) 0 0 9 „ — 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. thirds...........00005 2d. per ft. delivered, 
ñ fourtggs gs A 5 ‘a 
21 oz. thirds......... . 3d. A si 
77 fourtbkrs 21d. 3 ‘ 
oz. thirds.............0.. 32d. 51 sb 
32 four ts : 10 ui 
32 oz. thirdds . ri Ne s n 
fourths ........... PA A 15 i 
Fluted e 125 of erro H 36 oi 
33 36d. „ `s 
t Hartley’ s Rolled Plate..... . Id. „, 5 
Ta 99 ” 97 Nees 2 99 oe 
os oD 9 % 23d. 99 97 
OILS, &c. £ s.d. 
Raw Linseed Oll in 3 per gallon 5 1 8 
s „  » in drum a 111 
Boiled „ > in i pes oF 5 ir 8 A 11 
8 „ in drum 2 
Turpentine, in barrels .......... 5 0 3 8 
Genuin Ground English White Lead par ton 19 00 
nuine Gro per ton 
Red Lead, an errr ey eeu a 0 0 
Rest Linseed Putty............- per owt. 0 7 6 
Stockholm Tae per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &0. Per gallon. 
£ s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish................. . 080 
Pale Copa] Oak q . 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ............... 0 12 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak .............. 010 0 
supran. 5 Oak, for seats of 
% mO‚B3ĩ; ß 014 0 
Fine Tlastie s Carriage ͤͤ 8 012 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple 016 0 
Finest Pale ble CopalMl 3 018 0 
Extra Pale 1EGũ«;§öͤĩ ³ͤ 11 0 
ee eee i . 018 0 
te Copal Enam eln ces 1 4 0 
Extra Pale paper 012 0 
Best Japan Gold S: . 0 10 6 
Best Black Japaeae n 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany, Stain 0 9 0 
Brunswick Black 0 8 6 
. %% waa oe 016 0 
„ „% „„ „% „„ „ „% 6% % „% „% 66 „„ ““%% ees 2 E EE „ E 0 10 0 
French and Brush Polli... 9 19 Q 


TENDERS. 


Communications for Insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor, and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. IN. B.— We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the building-owner; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless tho amount 
of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender ia under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons.) 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BESTWOOD (Notts).—For the erection of buildings, 


Forge Mills, Bestwood. Mesers. Sands & Walker, 

architects, Angel-row, Nott m :— 

W. Pipkin .... £656 10 3 W. Brown .... £544 00 

T. Barlow .... 633 0 0 T. Cuthbert. 530 0 0 

T. Fish & Sons. 625 0 0 T. H. Harper 526 0 0 
- Hutchinson & G. Baron 525 4 5 
Sons 573 0 0 W. Maule 525 0 0 

F. Messom . 566 0 0 J. Smith...... 490 0 0 

J. White & Sons 565 6 0 W. J. Hu - 

A. B. Clarke .. 555 00 S8on 474 18 0 

Thompson & T. Long. Not - 
Sons 550 0 0 tingham* 464 00 


BO'NESS.—For electric light, town hall and library 
tor Bo'ness Town Council. Mr. J. A. Liddle, electrical 
i 28, Rutland- street, Edinburgh. Quantities by 
eneineer : 


Jas. Milne & Son, Ltd. .......-00ceee £454 10 0 
Robertson & Hogg ..............e008 see 8 10 
National Electric Construction re Ltd. 365 13 9 
MacLeish, Morrison, & Co., Ltd. ...... 341 2 8 
Jas. M. Inglis 11 dhp ow awa ees 337 0 0 
Malcolm & Alaeeeen 333 7 8 
Frew, Watson, & Co., LtlWCdCldld 314 0 0 
Sinclair, Bo' ness“ 2 ce ween 321 0 0 


{Lees 2 per cent. 
ese are the total amounts of scheduled rates. There 
will be a further sum of about £200 for fittings, etc., not 
included in present schedule.) 


BRADFORD. — For additions to central offices, 
Manor-road, for the Guardians. Mesers. Empeall & 
Clarkson, architects, 7, Exchange, Bradford :— 

and Bricklayer : 8. 


Mamona Wray & Co., Coppy Estate, 

Steelwork : H. Barrett & Sons, Thornton-road, Bradford. 
Carpenter and Joiner J. J. K. U Queensb Bradford. g 

Plumber and Glazier : pham, Bow Old-lane, 
Bradford. 


Plasterer and Concreter A. Taylor, Eccleshill, Bradford.“ 
Slater J. Smithies, Horton, Bradford.“ 
[Total, £6,985. ] 


BRECON (Wales). For paving in cement ae iad 
the cattle pens,’and construction of new shee e 
also the construction of a new sewer at 
Brecon, for the Corporation. Mr. H. LI. Gri ths, 


Borough Surveyor, Castle-street. Quantities by Borough 
Surveyor, Brecon :— 
Markets Work. 
Eoas Keay £1,287 0 O W. P. Lewis& Co. £1,069 0 0 
1,195 0 0 R. L. Williams, 
jE L Meabnaid 1 1,143 140 Brecon .. 90900 
John Elwell.. 1, 078 0 0 Robert Macnab 97500 


(Borough eros s estimate, £1,191.) 


J. H. Macdonald £225 0 0 W. P. Lewis & Co. £172 0 0 

Robert Macnab. 197 0 0 | R. L. Williams, 

Morgan Bros. 183 10 0 Brecon*...... 146 160 
[Borough Surveyor's estimate, £162.] 


COALVILLE (Leicestershire).—For the erection of 
slaughter house, stables, &c., Ravenstone-road, for the 
Co-operative Society. Messrs. Goddard & Wain, archi- 
tects, Station-chambers, High-street, Coalville. Quantities 
by architects :— 

I. A. Wile- Griffin Bros.. £1,660 10 0 

mann .... £1,840 0 0 E. Orton 1,616 0 0 
W. Crane 1.740 0 O [W. Moss, 

B. Baxter .. 1,675 0 Of Coalville- 1,610 0 0 
[Architects’ estimate, £1,646 58. Od.) 


COLWYN BAY.—For the erection of a free library 
in Woodland-road. Mr. J. M. Porter, architect and 


surveyor :— 
G. Roberta & Mark Lane . . £3,200 0 0 
Bro £3,699 0 0 Roberts pros: 3,196 00 
J. W. Wee R. Evans 
& Son 3,516 0 0 Sons e 3,105 3 6 
S. Bond .. 8,494 0 0] Grundy, Sons 
Davies & Jones 3,455 15 6 S 3,100 0 0 


J. Berth Jones 3,310 O OR. Evans. Jun. 2,950 0 0 


DEA I..— For rebuilding the Five Ringers Inn, &c., 
for Messrs. Thompson & Son, Ltd., Walmer Brewery. 
Messrs. W. J. Jen & J. F. Duthoit, architects, 
Dover. Quantities by the architects :— 

W. J. Adcock.. £1,609 8 9 T. T. Denne . £1,387 00 
E. T. Turner.. 1,520 0 0 E. Trevers . 1,305 00 
J. E. Hayward 1,515 5 0 0 G. B. Cotten. 1,264 00 
G. F. Keeler . 1,410 0 0 0 J. E. Turner, 

J. W. Sandcraft 1.400 0 0 Walmer®.. 1,257 11 0 


DROYLSDEN.—For street works, Buxton-lane, for 
the Droylsden Urban District Counci). Mr. C. Hall, 
Surveyor, 10, Ashton-road, Droylsden. Quantities by 
Surveyor :— 

Lawton & Hayes £568 13 8| H. Fielding, 
F. tchell & . 050 Droyladen*.. £492 0 0 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £472. ] 


GARTLOCH.—For additions to nurses’ home and 
alterations to present asylum buildings for G z 
District Lunacy Board. Mr. Robert Tannock 
Master of Works, Parish Council Chambers, 266, Gne: 
atreet, Glas 13 Quantities by Mem. Robert Scott & 
Son 115, a- street, Glas 

Mason, éc, ue Messrs. Patterso 

& Baldie, 58, Waterloo-st., Glasgow £2,350 16 7 

C „ ce. „ Work : Messrs. James 

erbertson & Sons, 85, Bedford- 


street, Glas. W . g ee 1,284 0 0 
Plumber Wor. R. Munro & Sons, 

470, Springburn-road, Glasgow.. 415 0 0 
Slater Work : A. Robertson, 31, Ar- 

gyle-street, or o 173 18 11 
Plaster Work: D J. McKenzie, 75, 

Holland-street, Glasgow.......... 265 10 0 
Tile Work: Alec. Wilson & Co., 229, : 

St. Vincent-street, Glasgow ...... 216 15 § 


H. G. Key wood, 


GARTLOCH— Continued. 
Heating Apparatus: R. Munro & Sons, 


470, Springburn- road, G W . . ‘£131 0 0 
Painter Work James Moodie, 246, 
Sauchiehall-street, Glasgow ...... 6 7 


HORWICH.—For 250 tons cast-iron pipes, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. M. W. Tong, C. E., Engi- 
noer :— . 

Stanton Ironworks Co., 3-in. 12-in. Specials. 

Ltd., nr. Nottingham £5 10 0 £516 £10 00 


HUNSTANTON.—For making up carriag> and foot- 
ways, kerbing, and channelling, &c., Beech Terrace- 
road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. C. Walker, 
Surveyor, Council oe aes Hunstanton :— 


W. A. Leach .. £425 Edward T. Ed- 
D. Nelson & Co. 827 10 0 wards ...... £310 10 8 
Reubam Shanks F. Southgate, 

& Sons 327 0 0 Hunstanton’. 253 0 0 


ILFORD.—For ‘eight SOT galon s water vana for ths 
Urban District Council. Mr. H. Shaw, Engineer to the 
Council, Town Hall, Ilford :— 

W. Giover & t Sons, Warwick . £396 0 0 


ILFORD. —For road works e Harvey, 
Lockwood, Roman, and Toronto roads) for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. H. Shaw, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor 
to the Council, eo Hall, Ilford :— 
Parsons & Parsons, 2, High- road, Ilford .. £1,120 14 9 


LEATHERHEAD, —For making-up fou p four r private roads 
for the Urban District Counci Salkield, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Leatherhead :— 


Sean ...... £1,998 14 8 Lawrence & 
Catley..... ‘ 1,866 7 6 Thacker .. £1,437: 1 
May ....e-. 1,768 16 2 Kitteringham 1,380 6 1 
Trueman .. saat O O] Adamson®.. 1,240 3 
W estimate, £1 874.] 
Tar Paving W Work. 
Constable, oe /// ·˙ eee ees £287 11 . 
J. Walnwi ght & Co. 271 7 


LICHFIELD. — For alterations to premises, 14, 
Market-street, Lichfield, for the International Tea Com- 


panya Stores, Ltd. essrs. George Baines and R. 
er Baines; architects, 5, Clement’s-inn, Strand, 
London, W.C. :— Estimates Estimate 
A and B. C 
W. H. Lascelles & Co... £828 00 £68 O 0 
W. H. Maxey & Son 805 0 0 42 0 0 
Coulson & Lofts 655 16 0 27 10 0 
T. Walmesley .......... 692 60 49 0 0 
Mawer Bros., of Louth’. 575 0 0 30 0 0 


LONDON. — For the erection of the ger Jeg of 
a new Police Court at Clerkenwell. J. Dixon 


Butler, Surveyor to the Metro opolitan Police, 5 
New Scotland Yard. Quantities Nee Meesrs. . 
rer & Chidgey, Charing Cross Chambers, Dube 
eip 
Poster & Dick- Colls & Son.. £26,754 dio 
PEEN £29,435 0 0 Grover & Son 26,718 00 
Lasceiles & Co. 28,945 0 0 Holliday & 
Holloway Bros 27,841 0 0 Greenwood.. 26,563 00 
La a 27100 5 4 ran Lore s 26,415 00 
e ros : reen 
& H. F. „ 10 0 
F. ff 27,154 0 0 Ashby 
7. C Minter 26,992 0 0 Horner 26,165 0 0 
Moelan & Co., Lawrance 
Ltd. ...... 26,884 0 0 Son 25,979 0 0 


MORT IAK E.—For building new stabling, workshops. 
&c., and alterations and additions to fire station, High- 
street, for Barnes Urban District Council. Mr. G. Bruce 
Tomes, Surveyor, ei Offic:s, street, Mortlake. 


Quantities by Mr. A. O. Breeds, 62, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

Ford & Walton, Ltd. .........-. £4,055 0 0 

H. Blackhb umi 4900 0 0 
1 Penne . . . 4,612 17 8 
P. Docker ill .. . 4,608 0 0 
Williams & 8Bonn 4,570 0 0 
A. Leather ...... cece cece eres 4,461 15 11 
Cropley Bros. . 4,220 0 0 
T. Bendon......... N 1,217 0 0 
Hu hes & Co., Ltd 5662 6 0 0 „6 0 6 „ 0 4,196 0 0 
F. W. Dunkley........... . 41.151 17 0 
W. J. Rensha -. 4,143 0 0 
Soolo & Sous 4,1 0 0 
Foster Brose. 4,056 0 0 
Bailey & Fry............- 3 4,050 0 0 
Hunt & Sons, 12, Archway-s 

Barnes, 8. we ones 5 3,922 0 0 


: WALDON.—For Tolleshunt Knights Water Supply 
re for the Rural District Council of Maldon 
C.E., Water Engineer, 6, Market-hill, 
Maldon, Essex :— 

Contract No 1.—Supply of Cast-Iron Radi al 


Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co., iia 3-in. 
Ltd. ane aera crear 8 £5 8 6 £511 0 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Ltd. 5 10 0 5 10 0 
John Abbot & Co., Ltd. ...... 10 0 5 12 6 
Clay Cross Iron and Coal Co.. 5 10 10 5 12 6 
ne & Co., Ltd...........- 5 11 3 5 15 0 
J. & 8. Roberts, Ltd e Fa 5 12 6 5 12 6 
Birtley Iron Coo 5 13 6 5 13 6 
Orttewell & Son 5 14 11 5 14 11 
Stanton Ironworks Co., Ltd. 5 15 0 5 17 6 
Henry Why tte 5 17 6 6 0 O 
Cochrane & co . . 517 6 6 2 6 
Da 1321 S 0 0 6 6 0 
A. G. Cloake (socket up) ) 5 0 0 5 3 6 
R. Laidlaw & Sons (socket up) . 5 4 0 5 7 6 
LE Wall & Co. (socket up).. 5 4 9 5 8 3 
R. ra Ltd. (socket up) 5 50 5 7 6 
T. Allen & So. 5 0 5 8 6 
British Mannesmann Tube Co., 
ll. os eiwe seas ee 1s. 6d. Pumpi r. ft. 00 5 
Contract No. 2.—Supply of Lariat ie 
Canadian Impe- 722170 o 0 
rial Windmill E. aa dert 
Syndicate* .. £180 0 0 Ltd. iiaa s 172 10 0 
J. J. Furlong... 136 2 0 J. Wallis Titt.. 183 15 0 
Maldon Iron- R. Warner & Co. 225 0 0 
works Co.,Ltd. 141 7 6 Orttewell & Son 228 10 0 
8. Owens & Co. 160 0 0 Henry Sykes .. 230 0 0 
Thomas & Son . 160 0 0 Hunswick Bros. 240 0 0 
E. S. A. Smith.. 159 0 0 Duke & Ocken- 
os 162 00 deen 298 10 0 
167 0 0 


97 oe 
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MALDON.—(Contd.). WATFORD.- -For making up Watford-road, North- | THE BATH STONE FIRMS Ltd, 
Contract No. 3.—Covered Concrete Reservoir. wood, for the Rural District Council. Mr. E. Tailey, 9 
C. T. Thorn, Tip- J. Rayner .... 4452 3 0 | surveyor, 9. Market-street, Watford: — , BATH. 
‘tren, kelke- Davies, Ball & Henry Brown, Watford ................ £450 FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
don“ EEE E EEE £405 15 9 „„ 0 488 2 0 BATH STONE. 
A. Ward. 419 13 01 Ernest West .. 517 7 6 WHITBY.—VFor fitting up the Temperance Hall with m ‘ 
Se er et i | clertrie light, and for painting, Kr., 10r Trustees of | FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
QUEENSBURY (Yorks).—For tho erection of a | ‘Temperance Hall — | and Preserving Building Materials, 
cemetery chapel, and entrance gener for ee Electric Liyht SO l l ar geste oe 
District Council. Messrs. T. H. & F. Hea ey, architects, | po a , 
Bradford, Quantities by architects — John Otomar tit 8 2| sm" coy ag „ HAM HILL STONE. 
. Vi . 5 A i 
P sae pe en oie saas 020 Walker & Hui G. F. Wells 79 10 0 DOULTING STONE. 
bury onsale Wiley eed w 2b wits e sa: e aes coats 8 . 210 0 0 ton 99 10 0 | e 70 0 0 | The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
Plumber : Wilson Stocks, Queensbury .... 64 9 0 ae 2 l (inccrporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask aid 
Plasterer - Crabtree & Berry, Great Horton 25 10 Painting. Son, The Doulting Stone Co) 
Slater Thomas Nelson & Son. Bradford .. 68 0 Drin £110 0 0 F. Homingway, . eee ; 8 
Painter: Tom Hewitt, Bradford 9 10 0 6. Trueman .. 97 12 6| Whitby >. £32 0 0 Chief Office: . prone under-Ham, 
1 š 


— F C. Agar.... 55 
QUEENSBURY :—For earthenware pipe sewers, &., 
and for boundary walls and entrance gateway at ceme- . z i 
terv, for the Urban District Council. Messrs. John WOKINGHAM.-- For county police station 


Drake & Son, surveyora, Queensbury :— ressional court at Wokingham, Berks, for the Standing 


London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


and petty 
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Jones & Wilcock, Queenshury...... L1.185, 0 0 | Joint Committee. Mr. Joseph Morris, County Surveyor, | Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lara 
. e a 8 . Reading. Quantities supplied :— Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
SOUTH -EASTERN AMBULANCE STATION.— E. F. Lewis & V. J. Max .. £5,985 0 0 | Poultry, E. C— The best and cheapest materials 
fhe auth. Eastern n nl, for small-pox nurses at Sonn . 4.572 ) % B. k. Figſiin. for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
n A eee o mman Station, for the Metro- U 6,550 0 0 nl... 5,980 0 0 A 11 5 ene: 5% E E A 
p! B R l 5 E TAIN GES W. Marti 11.673 0 0 | F. R. Chinchen J. I rgusson & oors, a roo , 2 i 
ae anette £2525 10 0 T Gig. e 1.621 0 0 K O0 Z 6.350 0 0 ' A 5.963 0 0 rooms, granaries, tun- rooms, and terraces, 
Kirk & Randall 2.314 0 0 Johnson & Co Ld. 1.610 0 0 a N : 1 0 i h 1 „ Bue 0 5 Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 
B. Proctor & Son 2.119 00] T.G. Sharpington 1,598 U U H. Se ache . 6.2425 00 | McCarthy 11. ; SL ee ar Bere Sa 8 „ 
MoT e e oon ate ee genre, Goes Gee 0) Mecarthy. . 578700] SPRAGUE & co., Ltd., 
H. Lowe .. 1,87 : eason, A : BING 27 f ae es 
r gg | GAM el Gata O O Peai a Soni BE ao LIYHOGRAPHERS, 
nness Bros. . . 1,69; A i VVV ht „„ 
Architects estimate, £1,621. | 55, „Gee e. e 3.508 o o | Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
— — - — — > = Denni: J. 1 ; Bills of Quantities, &e. 
8 5 À, Peerless, Nenniz, J. H. Margctts 
TOTTENHAM.—For the erection of a granary and EC o 6.230 0 0 & Sons .... 5.504 0 0 as st., Fetter-lane, E. C 
stables, Broad-lane, Tottenham, N., for Mr. Me H. East & Hyde.. 6.165 0 0 W. Hawkins .. 5,586 0 0 4 & 5, East Harding-st., etler-lane, E.. 
Clench. Mr. Augustine C. Green. architect, 111, Fore- (. pil rim. ... 6.104 0 0 E. ¢ Hughes, 3 =a Bae th eat as = ees 
street, Edmonton, and 40, Bruce Castle-road, Totten- Gs. Paws & Wokingham® 5,584 0 0 | QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHE) 
1 — Bro... 6.100 0 0 G. Browne .... 5,551 00], i Telephone No. 41 
W. Easun .... £3,281 90] T. Almond & Son £1,995 00 6. Ni auto te 6.069 00°C. W. Cox & accurately and with i rns wf t 
e 5.05 oo | MET OMIM & SONS” CuScuseTEc es 
n e pegs 1, M. Culver & H. Charman .. 5,500 0 0 ; » Ss” 
Green & Smith 2.120 0 0 H. Knight & Son 186700 | Sons 5.902 0 01 W. Watson... 5.496 0 0 “QUANTITY 5 . 
A. Fairhead & Son 2,056 0 0 | A. Porter . . 1.847 00 or 1904, price 64. , pos „ Post LL 
| 


hes ree 4 ies {County Surveyor’s estimate, £5,654. ] -- 
TOTTENHAM.—For the erection of an iron van shed, 


i 
Broad. la ne, Tottenham, N., fur Mr. W. H. Clench. Mr. we ee a ae JOINERY 


Augustine C. Green, architect. 111. Fore-street, WRENHAM.—For erecting a showroom, Salop-road, 


Edmonton, and 40, Bruce Castle-road, Tottenham :— for Gaslight Co. Mr. M. J. Gummow, architect, Wrex- Of every description and in any 
W. Harfrow ...... E186 St. Pancras Iron | ham. Quantities by the architect :— kind of Wood. 
Humphreys ........ 170; Works Co. £149 NM. E. Samuels £1,090 0 0 Davis Bros., 


35 — —-— wi 55 66 K K an , 

ae ay hati or the erection of a block of flats, p sae Bree 8 n e CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD., 
ruce Castle-road, Tottenham, N., for Mr. J. B.Warcus. | 

Mr. Augustine C. Green, architect, 111, Fore-street, ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 

Edmonton, and 40, Bruce Castle-road, Tottenham :— ON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 


H. Knight & Son £820 0 0] Ww. J. Bysonth £600 0 0 l Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: ** Orfeur, Colchester.“ | 
Hardy Bros MRA 817 0 0 W. Hawley*, N 587 10 0 —— S | 
J. Groves... . 785 0 0 p ASPHALTE 

WANSTEAD. —For High-street paving, for Wanstead a B j * 


| 
| . 

Urban District Council. Mr. C. H. Bressey, Surveyor a | Tor Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
| 


Adamant Stone Imperial Star ATE MERCHANT + 
„ e eon 8 8 l For Flat Roofs, Basements; & other Flecrs. 

G. J. Anderson 211 0 U W. H. L'celles | 

T. Adams . ., 245 0 0 & C0. 1, 2863 0% SLATER and TILER 0 

F e saa ea re a a ' Special attention is given to the above by 


Mavor Park“ 185 19 10 Patent Indurated 


— eee — —— _ 


Croft Granite Co. 234 15 6 Co. (John Elles 
Cn) 


Empire Indu— & PERS 226 12 0 Ea 
rated. 215 0 Parsons & Parsons 221 Qx Penrhyn Bangor, 


N f THE : 2. 
ae 0 2 ; 
W. X C. French 240 0 0 6. Porter . .. 228 16 0 | 
B. W. Glenny . 21115 0 W. Thomas... 270 00 Oakeley — Portmadoc, 
William Griffith 253 13 6 JI. Williams.. 350 00 tne : ' 
J. Jackson .. 212 0 0 And every othor description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. | J. 1 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED | ee ee 
ROOFING TILES H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London. &c. 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. | 


B. NOWELL «Co. 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire i | t the Offices of the Compan 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and Applications for Prices, &c., to | Ta 9 
„ Yorkshire Stone. BETHNAL GREEN SLATE Works, 5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
ESTIMATES GIVEN TPR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. ) CANNON STREET, E.C. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY, == = i 
LARGE STOCK READY, \ 
Particulars on application. CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATI ON. 


LONDON: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N. W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, S. E. 
LIVERPOOL GLASGOW : BRISTOL: 
6 aud 8, HATTON GARDEN. 47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE. ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION Rb. 
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Che Builder. 
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Competition Design for South Wales University College, Cardiff :— 


Sections 


Elevations 
Plan 


Illustrations in Text. 


JANUARY 25, 1901. 


/ tigastataas: Mr. G. Ernest Nield, A. R. I. B. A., Architect. | 
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Students’ Drawings ut the Institute. 


Seen Oy ce ig mere 
eet bee rr ·˖[˖; s 2, 


large room of the 


attractive and suggestive. 


Open Site,” does not convey quite such 
a distinct idea as to what is required, as 
those of either a monumental Swimming 
Bath or a Town Church (the two pre- 
ceding subjects), and a good many of the 
competitors seem to have taken rather 
too ambitious a view of the problem, and 
produced designs which are more in 
keeping with a manufacturing centre 
than with the quiet and refinement 
which should characterise the buildings of 
a University town. The circular form 
of plan seems to have been rather a 
favourite, and this is a mistake, as such 
a plan does not express the conditions of 


for special dignitaries at one end or side 
of the room and the remainder is an 
auditorium; and a circular plan, more- 
over, seldom results in a building which 
is acoustically good for speaking. 

The author of the design which has 
obtained the medal, Mr. F. J. Horth, 
has adopted a long plan with an apse at 
each end, the one at tht further end ton- 


i drawings sent in 
competition for the 
various prizes 
offered to students 
by the Institute of 
Architects are at 
e present on view to 

— — the public at the 
Alpine Club. The 
designs for the Soane medallion are 
hardly equal in average merit to those of 
the last two years, when the subjects, it 
must be remembered, were exceptionally 
This year's 
subject, A University Theatre on an 


columned recesses, above which are 
galleries. The plan is one of the best, 
probably the best, and the manner in 
which the various small subsidiary apart- 
ments are worked in on the exterior 
boundary of the plan is ingenious— 
perhaps a little too much so. The 
design is Classic, with a columned portico 
and a good deal of rustication, and the 
building is roofed somewhat after the 
manner of St. Sophia, with semi-domes 
over the apses. The interior perspective 
is a clever drawing and looks well, only 
we do not like the rather disturbing 
outline of the central decoration. The 
exterior treatment is correct Classic 
without very much refinement, an im- 
pression perhaps increased by the thick- 
ness of line used in the drawing. But 
the sense of unity of scale 1s much better 
in this than in most of the other designs, 
and we quite agree with the award. The 
“ Honourable mention design, Gable 
Endie, by Mr. David Smith, shows an 
inner plan in a complete circle, with one 
portion of the area arbitrarily cut off 
for the platform, which is not at all an 
architectural method of planning. What 
gives value to the design is the treat- 
ment of the exterior, in which also rusti- 
cation is largely employed; it has some 


picturesque and original points, and is 
a building where there is to be a platform 


taining the platform ; at the sides are 


| perspective 
| streets are spanned by wide rusticated 
arches, above which is a colonnaded. 


recesses could only see a speaker who 
stood at the very front of the platform: 
The large dome is, in its treatment, 
entirely out of scale with the substruc- 
ture. “Rotunda” shows a clever set 
of drawings betraying French influence, 
especially in the well-executed interior 
perspective, which, however, is quite out 
of keeping with the idea of English 
University architecture. The plan is a 
complete circle with a corridor outside 
and square annexes. The exterior 
design is pretty but rather gewgaw in 
character, and shows again, as in 80 
many of the others, the want of definite 
ideas in regard to scale. 

The subject for the Tite prize was A 
Crescent in a large City”; we presume 
that there was a further instruction that 
the crescent should be considered as 
pierced by two streets symmetrically 


placed at each side of the centre axis, as 


all the designs show that feature. Mr. 
Heaton Comyn’s design, to which the 
prize has been awarded, is in the main 
the best, and is shown in a charming set 
of drawings, including a finely worked 
out detail elevation besides the artistic 
sketch in pencil. The 


loggia; the order shown in this is con- 


more refined in treatment than the | tinued by pilasters along the remainder 
selected one: the detail elevation is of the façade. The ground story, more 
perhaps the best thing among the Soane than half the height of the whole fagade, 
drawings, though the plan is decidedly is in plain rusticated masonry, the order 


inferior to Mr. Horth's. 


occupying the upper portion of the 


| Among the other Soane designs that height. The facade is perhaps a little 
signed Jonah Man shows a very too nearly divided, vertically, into two 
ambitious set of drawings, with a plan equal halves, but that is about the 
with a large semi-circular recess on each | only criticism that need be made, the 
| face—a very bad form of plan practically, whole design being one which would do 
since many of those seated in the side credit to any architect. A semi-circular 


74 


formal garden is laid out on the central 
area, with a tower or campanile on the 
centre of the chord. The author has 
taken the commendable trouble of giving 
the complete plan of the buildings 
forming the ground storv, so as to show 
how the design could be practically 
utilised. A medal of merit is awarded 
to the design marked “ Porthos,” bv 
Mr. A. D. Nicholson. Here the ground 
story is lower in proportion than in the 
prize design, thus avoiding the division 
of the height into two halves, but the 
heavy and massive order, engaged 
columns in the central block and pilasters 
in the side ones, rather crushes the 
ground story. The attic is treated in a 
monumental manner with square win- 
dows and verv large triglyph piers, 
rather too large in scale for the rest of the 
design, but nevertheless this portion of 
the front has a solid and massive effect, 
and the whole set of drawings is a very 
creditable one. We share, however, the 
surprise expressed on another page by 
our correspondent Mr. Spiers, that such 
a design as Red Shield ” should have 
been ed over with no recognition. 
It at all events runs the prize design 
very close, and is unquestionably 
superior to any other in artistic feeling. 
The facade shows an open colonnade 
of coupled columns above the street 
arches ; the central block is emphasised 
by a picturesque central pavilion, with 
sculptured figures above the cornice, 
echoed by smaller central features in the 
side blocks. Bydand” shows a good 
ei conception, though weak in 
rawing and detail. 
The .Grissell medal, given for “A 
Timber Spire or Lantern Termination 
to a Tower.“ we suspect has been partly 
awarded for the artistic merit shown 
in the drawings by Mr. W. Hepburn; a 
merit which we fully appreciate; but 
it should be remembered that the 
Grissell medal was founded to provide 
for the study of construction, and that 
ought to be the main consideration in 
the award. Mr. Hepburn shows a per- 
spective sketch of a plain square stone 
tower of great height, pierced by small 
openings and crowned by a timber 
lantern in oversailing stages, with a 
smaller octagonal lantern rising from it. 
The drawings are beautifully executed, 
and the manner in which colour is intro- 
duced in the timber work is admirable ; 
the whole set of drawings is most artistic 
and the greatest credit to its author, 
and all the construction is conscientiously 
shown; but we cannot help feeling that 
this vertical building up of timber 
staying is an easier constructive problem 
than that of a lofty timber spire, such as 
is shown in Mr. Barclay’s design, to which 
n medal of merit has been awarded. The 
exterior design in Mr. Barclay’s draw- 
ings, though very well and carefully set 
out, is no doubt commonplace in com- 
parison with that of Mr. Hepburn, but 
then the Grissell prize is for construction 
und not for design. We have noticed a 
considerable tendency during the last 
two or three years to impart an esthetic 
element into it, which is all very right, 
but that should (in this particular case) 
be a secondary matter. Mr. Barclay’s 
spire construction is very well and 


thopghtfully carried out, but in this and 


one or two other sets of spire designs we 
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are tempted to ask whether the apex of 
the spire is tied down into the centre 
of the structure as scientifically and 
effectually as it might be. Oak” 
shows a creditable piece of construction: 
but his short struts abutting against 
blocks which are kept in their place by 
a screw-bolt through the timbers, form 
a weak point, as the thrust is really a 
shearing strain on the bolt. The blocks 
should have been notched into the 
bearing timber. On the whole, the 
Grissell designs are a highly creditable 
set, and there is no doubt that the 
prize lay between the two that are placed 
first, but we are not sure that their 
positions should not have been reversed. 

The Arthur Cates prize of forty 
guineas, given for certain specified 
classes of drawings submitted by those 
who have passed the Institute Final 
Examination at one sitting, has not been 
fully awarded this year, the best man, 
Mr. Winton Newman, having been 
awarded half the value of the prize, 
twenty guineas. We do not know in 
what particulars Mr. Newman was con- 
sidered to have been deficient; but look- 
ing at his exhibited drawings we should 
think that the winning of the prize has 
been made rather unnecessarily difficult, 
if these are not considered adequate : 
they are certainly a most creditable set. 
Mr. Baxter Greig has an Honourable 
mention in the same competition, for 
drawings which include a good design for 
a Late Classic Town Hall. 

The Owen Jones travelling studentship 
has this year gone to the wrong man— 
from the architect’s point of view. It is 
true that a painter would probably have 
chosen the set by Mr. W. Davidson which 
has been awarded the prize, but the 
prize was not intended for a collection 
of pretty pieces of colour; it was in- 
tended for the serious study of colour 
applied to architecture. This the 
drawings by Mr. W. Davidson are 
not. They are fine enough studies, in 
their way, of scraps of decoration. Por- 
tions of Rood screens from Norfolk, 
fragments of pavement from Florence, 
and single lights of stained glass windows 
make the bulk of the work; the only 
complete schemes of decoration shown 
are of two Elizabethan tombs of small 
importance. The drawings are moreover 
not well drawn, and in the case of the 
Della Robbia over-door the colour is 
also untrue and bad. In our opinion the 
work of Mr. James Maclachlan, which 
receives no award, should have won the 
studentship. The colours are certainly 
somewhat crude; but as illustrations of 
remarkable subjects they are well chosen 
and valuable as records. The Mosque 
at Cordova is worth the time and labour 
expended upon it, and the man who has 
studied in that wav is more likelv to 
benefit by extended travel than the 
collector of pretty fragments. The roof 
of Blvthburgh Church. Suffolk, is a 
beautiful drawing of coloured decoration, 
suitable for the climate and for purposes 
of the present day. Mr. H. Morley 
receives a medal of merit. presumably for 
his drawing of the enamelled terra-cotta 
altar-piece attributed to Andrea della 
Robbia ; his figure drawing is simple, 
clear and accurate—the best of any 
shown. The water-colour sketches are 
less happy, being rather untidy and 


shows excellent measured 
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work fror. 
Venice and Granada, but seems to us t- 
have spoilt his chance by submitting a: 
original design, the architectural hnes e 
which are of poor proportion. and tb- 
colour decoration patched on to it in ar 
unconvincing wav. A set of drawing: 
made entirely in England, either of 
English subjects or of foreign examples 
at the national museums, is shown by 
Mr. Lishman ; they show a nice feeling for 
colour, but the handling of the sketches 
is not very deft, and they show a rather 
unpleasant vellowness running through 
them. 

The prize involving what used fto 
be thought the most fascinating work 
of all is that for the Pugin Student- 
ship. At present, however, the study 
of Gothic buildings is not in so much 
favour as those of a later period ; without 
entering into the controversy of stvles. 
the facts are indicated by there being 
only two competitors for this prize— 
the third places himself out of court br 
illustrating only Jacobean work. But 
Mr. F. C. Mears well deserves the prize 
he has won with so little opposition. 
He shows a representative collection of 
studies of Gothic architecture that have 
evidently been a pleasure to him to 
make: they are not brilliant drawings. 
but informing studies well chosen. Some 
of the instances of domestic architecture 
are attractive, and it is a pity that the 
sketch of Great Aessingham, Norfolk. 1s 
so slight, for it suggests a most unusual 
house of the Gothic period. Part of 
Pershore Abbey is shown with good 
measured drawings, and some beautiful 
font covers. Mr. W. S. A. Gordon gets 
a medal of merit for a set of clever 
drawings, the author's delight being 
evidently rather more in the drawings 
than in the architecture. and probably for 
this reason the measured drawings are the 
most satisfactory. 

The drawings will remain on view at 
the Alpine Club till the 30th inst., from 
10 a. m. to 8 p.m. We hope that some of 
the outside public, as well as the archi- 
tects, will think it worth while to go and 
see what our architectural students are 
doing. They should find much to in- 
terest them in the exhibition. 
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A NOTE ON MODERN WOOD- 
CARVING. 


are induced to make some 
remarks on this subject mainly 
in connexion with the publica- 
tion of an excellent little book,* a 
better book than in these days the 
public has any right to expect on such 
a subject as wood-carving. The tendency 
of manufacture and commerce — the 
whole tendenev. indeed, of science and 
civilisation—has been for a long time well- 
nich fatal to the existence of handicrafts 
and the lesser arts. It is strongly charac- 
teristic of this tendency that the poet 
whom, of all others, his own and this 
generation have delighted to honour, is 
said to have invested his patrimony in 
a business the object of which was to 
produce wood-carving by machinery. 
But, curiously enough, the poet’s insight, 


Mr. 


restless in colour. 


* Wood-Carving: Deen and hla ace 
George Jack. London: John Hogg. 1903. 
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though super-added to that of the 
business man, was in this instance de- 
ceived, and the poet lost his capital. 
It is true that French cabinet-makers 

roduce a substitute for wood-carving 
that is stamped in sawdust and blood; 
but they have not yet monopolised 
the market, and wood-carving is still a 
handicraft. It is a handicraft, moreover, 
of which there are still masters, such as 
the author of this admirable book, whose 
work will compare favourably with 
that of the greatest of their predecessors ; 
but, like all other handicrafts which have 
not, yet been actually displaced by 
mechanical agencies, this of wood-carving 
already exhibits the premonitory symp- 
toms of their fatal influence. 

Consider an example of wood-carving 
in its simplest form—the cutting of short 
rounded chamfers such as are frequently 
seen upon Gothic furniture, or upon 
country carts and waggons of the present 
day. Set a good and conscientious 
joiner from a builder’s workshop to the 


cutting of such chamfers, and instead 


of leaving them crisp and vigorous, 
with the polished marks of his chisel, he 
will finish them off with spoke-shave, 
scraper, and glass-paper, each the exact 
facsimile of every other, until it is almost 
impossible to distinguish his handiwork 
from the productions of a good machine. 
So it is also with the average wood-carver 
properly so-called. He is one of the few 
remaining craftsmen whose work has not 
been taken ‘out of his hands by the 
development of a mechanical industry, 
and instead of feeling the privilege of his 
position, it would seem that he wishes 
for, and courts, the catastrophe that has 
befallen his brother workmen. In the 
execution of geometrical or conventional 
patterns, though his work is not done by 
a machine, he would fain make it seem 
that it were. He aims above all things 
at superficial finish, mathematical exact- 
ness, monotonous repetitions and sym- 
metries. fle seems to hanker after 
glass-paper and French polish ; he would 


fain remove the last minute traces of 


that manual labour of which he is 
apparently ashamed. When he aspires 
to the treatment of natural forms the 
same desire for exactness and finish 
leads him into mistaken attempts at 
an impossible realism by which his art is 
immediately vulgarised and debased ; and 
he is further encouraged in these errors 
by a public taste which is vitiated, 
like his own, by the abominable wares 
of our modern manufacturing capitalists. 
Through all the earlier and more 
practical part of Mr. Jack's book these 
difficulties and dangers by which the 
young wood-carver is beset seem to be 
‘almost. wholly ignored. Until the last 
‘two or three chapters one would imagine 
in reading that all was well with the craft, 
and so admirable’ are the instructions 
given, with respect both to workmanship 
cand. design, that if only the atithor could 
have’ his way with readers und’ pupils 
all. might be well indeed: But the‘fault, 
und almost the only fault that we Have 
to find with this excellent book. is that 
the author does not seem sufficiently 
determined to have his way with his 


audience; it is as though he lived’ and | 


wrote in a golden age of the handicrafts ; 


‘he does not set himself resolutely to 
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-alluded to, by which, as by a strong tide, 


the young wood-carver will be swept away 
so soon as he grasps the chisel. That 
this complacency is not due to any 
failure of insight into the present con- 
ditions of the craft is, however, abun- 
dantly proved in the last two chapters. 
These contain not only a fascinating 
picture of the country craftsman of old 
times, but a perfectly clear and sufficiently 
heart-rending analysis of the changed 
conditions under which the modern 
wood-carver lives and works, with such 
generally poor results. The absence, 
therefore, of negative emphasis or mili- 
tant criticism in the earlier part of the 
book must be ascribed, we suppose, 
to that serenity of temper which may still 
be enjoyed by the craftsman who knows 
that his own work, at all events, is above 
reproach. eek 

In its affirmative aspect, as we have 
already said, the book is_ entirely 
admirable. The absolute necessity that 
the craftsman should make his own 
designs, and this with due respect to the 
limitations of his art, and to the destined 
position, use, or application, of the work 
before him: the superlative importance 
of texture in wood-carving, and of 
the distribution of lights and shades ; 
the intimate co-relation of wood-carving 
with the other architectural arts; all 
such great principles as these are 
strongly insisted on, and the executive 
processes of the craft are well and clearly 
described. The value of the book. 


moreover, is immensely enhanced by 


the numerous and excellent illustrations: 
and its literary quality is greatly superior 
to that of the average text-book. 


— — 
NOTES. 
Tho THE recent meeting of the 
Garden Garden City Association was 


City. hopeful in its tone, but, 


much as we wish success to the enterprise 
of establishing on the three thousand odd 
acres of Hertfordshire what the promoters 
rather fancifully call a garden city, we 
still have grave doubts as to the scheme. 
It may well be that with a good train 
service an agreeable and not expensive 
collection of habitations for City clerks 
and others may be established. ‘The 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts was able to 
create something of the kind in Holly 
Village, Highgate. It is, however, a 
different matter to unite a business centre 
to a pleasant rural suburb in one place. 
Sunlight City, as'it is called, is a 
collection of dwellings the property of a 
single company, but the garden city in 
Hertfordshire is to be a city of various 
miscellaneous people on an ideal system. 
However, when the project is more fully 
developed we shall be able to speak of 
it more definitely. ; 


A RECENT report of the 
“Brifistt Chamber of Com- 
--merce in Egypt contains 
some useful hints for many business men 
in this country. It points out what a 
large amount of private and public 
building is taking place at the present 
moment in Egypt, and that the British 
manufacturer is. not taking full advantage 
of 'the opportunities mow offered to him. 


Building 
Materials 
in Egypt. 


-counteract those_ tendencies. already | For example, Belgium and Germany have 
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a practical monopoly of the trade in steel 
joists, and the same story is told in regard 
to lead and iron piping, sanitary goods, 
paints, and oils, and ironmongery for 
doors and windows. Lifts, it is mentioned, 
are supplied almost entirely from Italv. 
It would appear that the English goods 
are too expensive, and possibly of too high 
a quality for the purpose for which they 
are required. That English goods for 
building purposes should be of first-rate 
quality is very satisfactory, and if the 
English manufacturer does as large a 
business in them as he desires, there is no 
reason why he should supply inferior 
goods at a smaller cost. If, however, he 
is knocked out of the Egyptian market 
not because he does not care for it, but 
because he will not adapt his goods to it, 
he has only his own want of energy to 
thank. 


Engineering ONE of the most useful 


Stand rds publications of this body 
Committee. jg a report by Professor W. 
C. Unwin. This document deals with 


the variation of percentage of elongation 
with different gauge lengths and sections 
of test bars. It is generally admitted 
that for any given test bar the total 
elongation is made up of two parts, one 
due to general extension between the 
gauge points, which is proportional to 
the length, and the other to local con- 
traction, which is practically independent 
of the length of the bar. But it has not 
been so commonly recognised. that the 
elongation due to local contraction 
depends on the cross section of the bar, 
and that for a given gauge length the 
percentage of elongation must vary with 
the cross section, and increase for a given 
gauge length as the cross section increases. 
There would be no difficulty in comparing 
the elongation of different test bars, if 
general elongation alone were measured 
before local contraction commenced. 
But this could only be done by taking 
an autograph diagram for every test, 
a procedure impracticable in ordinary 
testing. The tests undertaken by Pro- 
fessor Unwin covered a wide range of 
conditions, and the results afford valu- 
able data, such as have never before been 
available in so complete a series. The 
report will certainly be of great service 
in helping the committee to determine 
the most suitable proportions for standard 
test bars, but, apart from this point, the 
records possess a distinct value of their 
own. 


VERY few of the thousands 
who make use of Portland 
- cement, and still fewer of 
the millions who benefit by its use, 
have ever heard of Joseph Aspdin, the 
inventor of a material to which we owe 
many of the great engineering works of 
the present day. Aspdin was a Leeds 


The Inventor 
of Portland 
Cement. 


brick- maker who, in 1813, -conceived the 


idea of. combining chalk with clay from 


‘the river bed, drying and calcining the 


mixturé..at a high temperature. . In 


the year 1824 he patented the invention. 
and soon afterwards opened a small 


cement. manufactory at Wakefield, and 
a few years later his son William Aspdin 
established. a cement factory near Chat- 
ham. The peculiar advantages of the 
new. material were soon recognised, by 


engineers, and Brunel was one of the first, 
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to make use of it, employing Aspdin's 


patent cement in the construction of 
the Thames Tunnel. It is true that rival 


claimants have arisen to claim the 


honour of inventing Portland cement, 
but it is now recognised by competent 
authorities, not only in this country, 
but also in France, Germany, and Italy, 
that the palm belongs by right to 
Joseph Aspdin. In other departments 
of work, there is a commendable readiness 
to recognise the services of those who 
have contributed to the advancement 
of science and art, but at the present 
moment Aspdin is literally a forgotten 
genius. The suggestion is now made 
that a public memorial should be raised 
in Leeds to the inventor of Portland 
cement, and we feel sure that this pro- 
posal will meet with the hearty support 
of architects, engineers, and contractors 
in all parts of the world. 


In these days of ship canals 
: Modern Ship we hear little or nothing 
Canal. about the earliest enterprise 
of the kind during modern times, namely, 
the Berkeley and Gloucester Ship Canal. 
Although Gloucester is situated on the 
Severn, access to the port is really afforded 
by the canal. Owing to the dangerous 
condition of the river, an Act was ob- 
tained in 1793 for the construction of a 
ship canal commencing at Berkeley, some 
sixteen miles lower down the Severn, 
and the works were completed in the year 
1827. This waterway follows the Vale 
of Berkeley, originally commencing with 
a tidal-basin and lock at Sharpness Point 
and ending at the docks in Gloucester, 
where there is another lock communica- 
ting with the Severn. The original 
cost was about 500,0002., but within 
the last forty years considerable outlay 
has been incurred in opening a new 
entrance half a mile lower down the 
river, with additional dock accommoda- 
tion. These works were finally com- 
pleted in 1874. Although vessels of 
more than 600 tons cannot pass up the 
canal to the port, ships of 2,500 tons can 
enter the outer basin, where cargo is 
transferred to barges. The dimensions 
of this ship canal may be small com- 
pared with more recent developments, 
but its continuously successful opera- 
tion has certainly had some useful effect 
in the encouragement of more ambitious 
schemes of the same kind. 


THE city of Galveston, one 

of the most important sea- 

ports of the United States, 
is situated on a low, sandy island so 
little above the sea level that the arduous 
undertaking of raising the entire area 
is about to be commenced. A great sea 
wall has already been constructed, and 
the filling which is to raise the city level 
by no less than 7 ft. will require the 
delivery of some eleven million cubic 


Raising a 
Sea Port. 


yards of sand over an area of nearly | 


two square miles. It i> proposed that 
the material shall be procured b 
hydraulic dredying, and operations will 
be facilitated by the construction of a 
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recent, as well as from previous, experi- 
ence, something of the same kind is very 
much wanted at St. Petersburg. 


THE paper by Dr. Behn- 
Eschenburg on induction 
motors, an abstract of which 
was given to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers last week by Dr. Silvanus 
Thompson, is the first really valuable 
paper on the subject which has appeared 
in English. The author is the engineer 
to the famous Oerlikon Machine Works 
in Switzerland. Many of their machines 
are in use in factories and central stations 
in this country, and many of our ablest 
engineers have served their apprentice- 
ship with this firm. The paper gives 
evidence of the exceedingly careful 
manner in which all machines turned out 
by this firm are tested before leaving the 
workshop, and Dr. Behn-Eschenburg has 
placed at the disposal of engineers the 
results of long and expensive tests on the 
effects produced by slight alterations in 
the design of induction motors. The 
history of the gradual evolution of the 
induction motor from Faraday’s experi- 
ment of the effect of placing a metal cube 
in a rotating magnetic field is one of the 
best examples of the practical difficulty 
there is in saying who is the first inventor 
of a machine. One improvement in- 
evitably led to another, and the very 
long list of patents in connection with 
induction motors show the number of 
electricians that have worked at it. We 
were sorry that the author did not give 
more data in connexion with single phase 
motors. The number of three-phase 
supply systems in this country is still very 


Induction 
Motors. 


limited, and so the design of three-phase 


motors interests only a few manu- 
facturers. From the point of view of the 
mathematician, there is a great deal to 
criticise in the paper. It is difficult to find 
out what the author means by self induc- 
tion and mutual induction. The terms 
have not their usual meaning, and the 
formule he gets appear to us to have 
an extremely limited application. We 
think it a great mistake of the Institution 
to discourage authors introducing proofs 
of mathematical formule into their 
papers. It is true that only a few 
engineers would understand them, but 
the mere proving of the formule would 
necessitate accuracy of definition, dis- 
close unwarrantable assumptions, and 
prevent illogical deductions. The value 
of the formule given in this paper would 
have been immensely increased if the 
simple proofs, which are not yet pub- 
lished in any English book, had been 
given. The translation of the mathe- 
matical symbols into English has been 
badly done, and a little judicious editing 
would’ have made this paper invaluable 
to the electrical designer. 
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i a, A JOINT committee of the 
Middlesex Court of Quarter Sessions 
Records. and the Middlesex County 
: Council propose to publish 

a volume, covering the interval 1689- 

1709, of a calendar which thev have 


distribution canal at the back of the sea | prepared of the sessions books for the 


wall. ) 
mbh dpterwined rfid 


( 


This scheme represents one of the | period 1689-1760, and thereby to resume 
rts hitherto made tht labours begun by the late Middlesex 


to overcome the natural disadvantages County Record Society. The issue will 


of a site, and the opcration will certainly 


be limited to 500 copies, and sold at the 


be watched with interest. Judging from 
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actual cost price of 13s. the volume. 


As the undertaking is not of a com- 
mercial character, it is hoped that the 
entire issue will be subscribed for, 80 


that the committee may be enabled to 


accomplish their project. The County 
Records begun with the reign of Edward 
VI., and, in pursuance of a decision 
given by the High Court of Justice some 
years ago, have been committed to the 
custody of the Custos Rotulorum of 
Middlesex; they are now stored in 
specially constructed muniment rooms in 
the Westminster Guildhall. Under 
statutory powers obtained in 1898 the 
cost of repairing, restoring, binding, and 
calendaring the records can be defrayed 
out of the County rate, but the com- 
mittee are of opinion that the printing 
and publication of the calendar should 
be made to pay for itself, and should 
not fall upon the rates. 


1 THE second of Professor 
Royal Academy Clausen's lectures on Paint- 
ing, dealing with Lighting 

and Arrangement, was so interesting. 
both in its matter and its illustrations, 
that the allotted hour came to an end 
before one expected. Premising that the 
greatest difficulty of painting lay not in 


the execution of this or that detail, but 


in the marshalling of the whole, and 
giving some quotations from Leonardo’s 
treatise on painting showing the impor- 
tance that artist attached to releevo (i. e., 
modelling by light and shadow), Pro- 
fessor Clausen went on to remark that 
it was possible to arrange the personages 
and objects in an interior so as to empha- 
sise, by lighting, what it was wished to 
emphasise — Velasquez’s Maids of 
Honour” being given as an example, 
showing also the frequent arrangement 
of light and shadow being massed on 
either side of a diagonal line, a device 
illustrated also in a beautiful example 
of Corot. Outdoor sunlight was often a 
difficulty, as figures could not in painting 
show in high light against a daylight sky, 
though it might be done in evening light, 
as was shown in Titian’s “Sacred and 
Profane Love.“ “ In ‘sunlight, painters 
had to take advantage of cloud-shadows 
and other incidents of shadow to bind the 
scene together and emphasise special 
figures ; or a high horizon might be taken 
and the sky entirely suppressed, as in 
Bastien-Lepage's Les Foins,“ in order 
to concentrate the highest light on the 
faces. Much might be 
noticing how nature appeared at unpre- 
meditated moments. Too much effort 
must not be spent on mere imitation of 
separate incidents; all painting was a 
partial statement, and each artist had his 
own form of compromise with nature. 
The Flemish painters seemed to have 
looked closer at their models than the 
Italians, and excelled in minute detail 
and texture, but did not give so broad and 


| general a conception as the Italian 


painters, who, with less careful painting 
of texture, appeared to have considered 
their subjects at a greater distance and 
in a wider air. Thus Holbeins `“ Am- 
bassadors was a work splendid in each 
part, but not complete and balanced as a 
whole. Then it must be remembered 
that the incidents which were but indis- 

So called; it is verv doupt ful Whether tis vas 
really the idea intended iu the painting. 2 
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tinctly seen in nature were not to be 
further elaborated in a picture. Painting 
dealt with appearances, not with facts, 
and it was the drawback of photography 
that it showed what the eye could not 
see, and thus destroyed the balance of 
natural effect. It was a curious fact 
that photographers, in their wish to put 
photography on the footing of an art, 
were actually now endeavouring to get 
rid of this hard accuracy of fact, and to 
imitate in their productions the un- 
certain appearances of nature. 


al Academy Id his third lecture, on 
oy ene Monday last, Professor 

continued. Clausen considered the sub- 
ject of Colour, which he said had a power 
of poetic suggestion in itself, independent 
of subject. We never saw colour as it 
really is, but as affected by contiguous 
colours. Every colour tended to produce 
its complement on contiguous surfaces, 
except violet, which seemed to possess 
a quality of spreading its own colour over 
surrounding objects. Our range of pig- 
ments was not equal to the range of light. 
If a portrait were painted of a man in 
evening dress, the white shirt front 
would be the high light ; but if he wore a 
diamond stud, that could not be repre- 
sented without sacrificing the white of 
the shirt front, as we had nothing brighter 
than white in pigment. So it became a 
question, often, whether the light on the 
landscape should be sacrificed to that of 
the sky, or the contrary. Where lights 
were warm shadows were cool, and vice 
vers, but the warmth of effect produced 
by sunlight was sometimes overlooked 
in painting, and we had sunlight land- 
scapes with no effect of sunlight in them. 
Latterly the effort to combine light and 
colour had led some painters to a system 
of painting entirely in separate spots of 
colour, but this had led to exaggerated 
effects. Light, however, could only be 
expressed in pigments by contrast: 
Thus Turner painted a dark tree against 
the sky to render the sky luminous, 
and the dark foregrounds in old land- 
scapes were introduced for the same 
reason. Quality in colour was an im- 
portant element, difficult to define but 
easily felt. Two painters would spread 
the same blue over a canvas: one would 
give the impression of blue sky, the other 
only of blue paint. In water-colour 
quality almost made itself, but in oil 
painting the artist had to make his own 
quality. Colour had an emotional power : 
Rembrandt’s sad golden tone in itself 
appealed to the imagination; but in 
these days we were more literal, and 
endeavoured, like Velasquez, to find the 
colour in nature as it existed. Chardin, 
Manet, and Millais were among the most 
successful modern artists in this respect. 
There were two methods in building up 
the colour scheme of a picture ; the simple 
one of laying on the right colour at once, 
or that of laying a foundation of lights 
and darks in monochrome, and partially 
glazing over with colour. The advantage 
of the latter was that if colour faded to 
some extent, the balance of light and dark 
was still preserved. Colour was the 
quality which availed most to rank a 
picture among masterpieces [we should 
think this a little open to question 
—it must not be pushed too far, at all 
events]. Inconclusion, Professor Clausen 


said that many people were pleased with 
a portrait or a landscape in proportion 
as it seemed to them exactly like 
nature.“ But nature did not give up 
everything; and the study of painting 
by those who were not painters would 
lead them to see that there was much 
more in nature than could be represented 
by attempts at literal imitation. 
Mr. Spielmann AT the London Institution, 
on Modern on Monday last, Mr. Spiel- 
culpture. . 
mann gave an interest- 
ing discourse upon modern sculpture. 


Sculpture, which on the whole 
ranks first among the arts to-day, 
appeals to a much smaller public 


than painting, and lectures that make 
known its aims are therefore to be 
desired. While expressing some of the 
aims of the sculptor, Mr. Spielmann 
quoted Michael Angelo’s dictum that 
the more sculpture looked like painting 
the worse it was, and the more painting 
looked like sculpture the better it was.” 
A comment on this was Mr. Clausen’s 
recent remark to the students at the 
Royal Academy, mentioned in our note 
on his lecture last week, that with the 
introduction of shadows the painter's 
difficulties began. Michael Angelo’s say- 
ing is a good working one, and was made 
obvious at once by the illustrations 
thrown on the screen. These included a 
view of Mr. Brock’s model for the Queen 
Victoria Memorial, which has hitherto 
been seen only by a few of Mr. Brock’s 
personal friends. Mr. Brock came in 
for unstinted praise at the lecturer’s 
hands, only perhaps surpassed by his 
admiration for the works of the late 
Lord Leighton and Mr. G. F. Watts. 
While admitting Mr. Frampton’s great 
ability and all-round knowledge, his 
methods came in for less enthusiasm ; 
the lecturer at the outset deprecated 
colour in sculpture and the use of more 
than one material. We do not ourselves 
approve of some of the liberties that Mr. 
Frampton has taken with the architec- 
tural setting and decoration of his work ; 
but we think any materials or combina- 
tions of materials are legitimate in them- 
selves, and if precedent is needed, are we 
not right in saying that the Greeks 
coloured their sculptures, Pheidias’ brother 
being a colourer of sculpture by trade ? 
Mr. Frampton has done a good deal to 
draw the arts together. Sculpture and 
architecture have been too long divided ; 
it would indeed be difficult to write of 
them together in modern works; but if it 
were done, Mr. Frampton’s and Mr. 
Harry Bates’ names would be most 
prominent among the sculptors. When 
civilisation begins to require an architec- 
ture that will attract men of the calibre, 
say, of Mr. G. F. Watts, to follow it as 
their calling, Alfred Stevens’s saying—“ I 
know only one art,“ will be less of a 
curiosity to the general public. 


The Women’s THERE is an exhibition of 
International women’s work at the Grafton 
Art Club. . 2 

Galleries, and, as is usual 

with women's paintings grouped together, 
the result is unsatisfactory. What good 
can come from collecting a large 5 
of mediocre paintings, simply because 
they are the work of women, we fail to 
see. Surely no woman who is a good 


with men; if her work is not good 
enough for a general exhibition let her 
give up painting. Many of the paintings 
are almost entirely deficient in colour; 
there seems to be a fashion amongst lady 
artists, especially those studying abroad, 
of making dull-looking pictures, land- 
scapes without sunlight, and portraits of 
people with unhealthy complexions. 
One turns with a sigh of relief to such) 
pictures as The Village Green” andi 
„Sunshine and Shadow,” by Mrs. 
Mary G. Hunter, and the three 
French scenes by Mdlle. Anna Boch, 
which, though rather “spotty,” are 
brilliant bits of colour. There is also ur: 
the same room a pleasing portrait group 
of two girls, by Miss Gwenny Griffiths.. 
Miss Alice Robertson, an English lady 
painting in Paris, sends several pictures ; 
the only one we care for is “ All is 
Vanity,” an old woman with an expres- 
sive face holding up a necklace, a young 


woman in the background. ‘The 
Mother,” by Miss Gertrude Leese, 
has a good effect of light, and 


Miss Marie Naylor’s portrait of Miss 
Coombe is pleasing Why should Mrs.. 
Charlotte Mura want to paint such a 
vulgar thing as When the Cat's away’ 
the Mice will Play“ - two housemaids- 
singing and playing on their mistress’s: 
piano? The Long Gallery is given up to- 
water-colours, and the works of each 
artist grouped together. Those of Miss. 
Evelyn Howard, Miss E. H. Adie, 
Thunder Clouds,“ by Miss E. M. Lister, 
and some by Nancy Knaggs (Mrs. Arthur 
Copping) are amongst the best. Among 
the sculptors is Miss Rope, who sends 
some panels. Miss Emmeline Halse’s 
two children, Tired Out ” and a “ Vic- 
tim to Art,” are charming, as also are 
Miss Gwendolen William’s contributions. 
There is a case of bookbindings, some 
needlework, and jewellery. 


THE exhibition of water- 
colour drawings of Gar- 
dens, by Mr. G. S. Elgood, 
at the gallery of the Fine Art Society, is a 
most fascinating one, and the artist may 
be congratulated on having made a pro- 
gress of continual improvement in the 
treatment of his chosen subject, from one 
year to another, till in the present 
exhibition his work may be said to be 
perfect of its kind. These water-colours : 
combine brilliancy of colour and minute- 
ness of workmanship in the masses of 
flowers shown in the foreground in many 
of them, with delicate painting of sky 
and distance where distance is introduced; 
and when we come on a drawing entitled 
„St. Peter's, from the Pincio” (28), we 
find that Mr. Elgood has not contented 
himself, as some landscape painters would, 
with a shapeless dab of colour for the 
distant building, but gives quite a careful 
and finished little study of it in miniature; 
and in all the drawings in which archi- 
tecture is introduced it is well and care-- 
fully treated, as again in the “ Madonna 
del Sasso, Lago Maggiore (43), where 
the middle distance is occupied by a 
picturesque and delicately treated pile of 
building. As to the majority of the 
subjects, which are purely and entirely 
garden scenes, Italian and English, they 
are all so good that we can hardly profess 
to make a selection of the best. The artist 


Mr. E'good's 
Exhibition. 


artist would be afraid of competing has fairly made garden painting his own. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE sixth general ordinary meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was held 
on Monday at the Rooms, 9, Conduit-street, 
W., Mr. John Slater, B.A., in the chair, in the 
unavoidable absence of the President, Mr. Aston 
Webb, R.A. 

Registration of Architects. 

On the motion of the confirmation of the 
minutes of the last meeting of the Institute, 
when the question of the registration of archi- 
tects was discussed, 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton asked whether the 
resolution which was eventually passe l was in 
order, seeing that the original resolution as it 
appeared upon the minutes was not seconded, 
and that the resolution eventually put from 
the chair was not in the words proposed by 
Mr. McVicar Anderson. 

The Chairman said Mr. Middleton was right on 
one point, and he would alter the minutes to 
the effect that the resolution which Mr. Middle- 
ton had proposed was seconded. But who 
seconded it? 

Mr. Middleton said the resolution seemed to 
be seconded by several persons. 

The Chairman said the minutes would be 
amended to the effect that the resolution was 
duly seconded. On the other point raised by 
Mr. Middleton, the minutes were absolutely 
correct. Whether the meeting intended to vote 
upon the resolution or not he could not tell, 
but the President entirely endorsed the cor- 
rectness of the minutes—as minutes. That being 
the case, he could not allow any alteration of 
that resolution, for it absolutely stated what 
occurred. If there was some mistake it would 
have to be rectified at another meeting by a 
counter resolution. 


Mr. Middleton asked if the resolution, as 


carried, was valid. 
The Chairman said it was undoubtedly valid 
at the present moment. 


The Late Mr. Saxon Snell. 


Mr. Alex. Graham, Hon. Secretary, said he 
regretted to announce the decease, at the age 
of 73, of Mr. Saxon Snell, Fellow, elected in 1873. 
Mr. Snell had a very large practice in connexion 
with various metropolitan boards of guardians 
and other public bodies, and was particularly 
identified with the building of infirmaries, 
washhouses, casual wards, and like buildings in 
and about London. He retained to the last a 
keen interest in all matters relating to the 
planning and ventilation of hospitals. He 
asked every member of the Institute to agree 
to a vote of condolence to be sent to the 
representatives of the deceased, expressing the 
sense of the loss the Institute had sustained. 

The vote was agreed to in silence. 


Prizes and Studentships. 

Mr. Locke, the Secretary, read the Deed of 
Award of prizes and studentships for 1903-4 made 
by the Council in writing, under the common 
seal. 


The Deed of Award, made under seal pursuant 
to by-law 66, states that the Council have 
examined the works submitted for the Institute 
Silver Medals, the Soane Medallion, the Owen 
Jones and Pugin Studentships, the Godwin 
Bursary, the ‘Tite Prize, the Arthur Cates 
Prize, and the Grissell Gold Medal, and gives 
particulars of the competitions and the results 
thereof as follows :— 


The Royal Institute Silver Medals. 

(i.) The Essay Medal and Twenty-five 
Quineus.— Eight essays on The Delineation of 
Architecture“ were received for the Silver 
Medal, under the following mottoes :— 

l. Alpha. 2. Ars longa, Vita brevis.“ 

3. Bothwell. 4. Floreat semper fidelis 
civitas.” 5. Fortuna sequatur.” 6. Resur- 
gam.“ 7. The 9th.” 8. X. 
The Council regret that they are unable to award 
the Medal, but they have granted a Medal of 
Merit and Ten Guineas to the author of the 
essay bearing the motto X [Claude Batley, 
Ipswich]. 

(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medal and 
10/. 10s.—Twelve sets of drawings were sent in 
of the various buildings indicated, and under 
mottoes as follows :— 

1. Archer :—6 strainers (St. Paul's Church, Deptford). 

2. Baydo :—5 strainers (Morden College, Blackheath). 

3. Caylix :—6 strainers (St. George's Church, Han- 

over-square). 

4. Conger Eel : — 1 strainers (Lady Chapel, Lichfield 

Cathedral). 


The Council regret that they are unable to 
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award the Prize, but have granted the sum of 
twenty guineas to Mr. F. Winton Newman. 
Hampstead, N.W., and a Certificate of Hon. 
Mention to Mr. Baxter Grieg, Dulwich, S. E. 


Prize for Design and Construction. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and 10“. 10s8.— Four- 
teen designs for a Timber Spire or Lantern 
Termination were submitted under the following 
mottoes :— 

. Cardon :—3 strainers. 

. Carpenter :—1 strainer. 
Celt : —1 strainer. 

. Dew :—2 strainers. 

. Eihcra: 3 strainers. 

. Ich Dien :—2 strainers. 

Le Nord :—1 strainer. 

Mente Manuque :—2 strainers. 
Oak :—3 strainers. 

10. Opal :—2 strainers. 

11. Simplex :—2 strainers. 

12. Skyline :—3 strainers. 

13. Wee Macgregor :—3 strainers. 

14. Yddraig Goch :—1 strainer. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and ten 
guineas to the author of the design bearing the 
motto Cardon [J. W. Hepburn, Patsull- 
road, N. W.], and a Medal of Merit to the aut hor 
of the design bearing the motto Ich Dien 
[A. Jas. Barclay, Aberdeen, N. B.]. 

The Ashpitel Prize 1902.— The Council have. 
on the recommendation of the Board of 
Examiners (Architecture), awarded the Ashpitel 
Prize to Mr. F. Winton Newman, of London. 
Mr. Newman was registered Probationer in 1895, 
Student in 1897, and passed the Final Examina- 
tion in November, 1903. 


The Travelling Students’ Work. 


Soane Medallist 1902.—The Council have 
approved the drawings executed by Mr. James 
B. Fulton, who was awarded the Medallion in 
1902, and who studied in Italy, Gibraltar. 
Algiers, Malta, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece, Austria, Hungary, and Germany. 

Tite Prizeman 1902.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. Charles Gascoyne, who 
was awarded the Tite Prize of 1902, and who 
travelled in Italy. 

Tite Prizeman 1903.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. David Smith, who 
was awarded the Tite Prize for 1903, and who 
travelled in Italy. 

Pugin Studentship 1903.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. J. Harold Gibbons 
who was elected Pugin Student for 1903. 
and who travelled in Gloucestershire and 
Somersetshire. 


Lead Architecture. 


Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, F.S.A., then read a 
aper on Lead Architecture, of which the 
following is an abstract :— 


The author first gave some details of the lead- 
mining industry in Britain since the earliest 
times, and referred to the use made of the metal 
in architecture by the Greeks in the Mycenwan 

riod. The metal has specially valuable pro- 
perties that distinguish it from all other metals. 
Capable of producing the most delicate and lace- 
like effects, or of covering with an impervious 
sheath the most extensive buildings, it equally 
deties the ravages of time and the corroding 
influences of air or of water. It succumbs to 
the attacks of fire alone. Under the murky 
pall of our great cities its hue deepens to a 
sombre black, but if weather-beaten in purer 
air it oxidises to a silvery white, producing 
contrasts of light and shade which are exquisitely 
beautiful. Formerly richer effects were 
obtained by gilding and painting in chevrons 
of colour or powdered devices, or by varying 
the surface with inlays of tin, or incising patterns 
and filling them with minium, white oxide, or 
black asphaltum. It quickly tarnishes, but 
freshly melted or cleaned its surface is lustrous 
as silver ; and this might perhaps be preserved 
by coating it with vitreous glaze dissolved in 
fluoric tid 

The Greeks first applied lead decoratively in 
architecture. An Ionic capital from the 
Temple of Ephesus, in the British Museum, has 
its volutes inlaid with a fillet of lead. The idea 
of inlaying lead into stone may have reached 
the Anglo- Briton, the most expert metal-worker 
of that time, from the East. William of Malmes- 
bury describes an ancient pavement in Glaston- 
bury Abbey as formed of stones designedly 
inlaid with triangles and squares and figured 
with lead.” The finest existing example of 
fourteenth century work is that now in the 
Cathedral of Rheims (illustrated in the Building 
News for October 9, 1874). A sparing use of 
lead was made in ceilings and vaultings, where 
the gilded stars are of lead. The pomegranate 


5. Dolphin :—5 strainers (Church of St. Oswald, 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire). 

6. En avant:—3 strainers (The Queen's House, 

7 

8 


Greenwich). 
Erin :—4 strainers (St. Nicholas Church, Old 


Shoreham, Sussex). 
: pat :—5 strainers (Tideswell Church, Derby- 
shire). 

9. Steeple-Jack :—6 strainers (Christ Church, New- 

gate). 

10. Thane :—6 strainers (Glamis Castle, Forfarshire). 

11. The Birds :—5 strainers (Priory Church of St. 

Mary and St. Blase, Boxgrove, Sussex). 

12. Vis :—6 strainers (St. James's Church, Piccadilly). 
The Council award the Silver Medal and Ten 
Guineas to the delineator of the Church of St. 
Oswald, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, submitted 
under the motto Dolphin” [L. M. Gotch, 
West Ealing, W.], and certificates of Hon. 
Mention to the delineators of Tideswell Church, 
Derbyshire, and St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, 
submitted under the respective mottoes of 
“ Gothic ” [G. S. Salomons, Manchester] and 
“ Vis” [C. Lovett Gill, Regent's Park]. 

The Travelling Studentsh i ps. 

(i.) The Soane Medallion and 1000. — Fourteen 
designs for a University Theatre were submitted, 
under the following mottoes :— 

. Aspirant :—7 strainers. 
Dom :—6 strainers. 

. Gable Endie :—5 strainers. 
Hal :—6 strainers. 

. Ionian :—5 strainers. 

. Jonah Man : —7 strainers. 
. Oxon :—7 strainers. 

. Phenix :—7 strainers. 

. Rannock :—5 strainers. 

10. Rotunda :—7 strainers. 

11. Sanctus Boscus :—7 strainers. 

12. Star (device) :—4 strainers. 

13. Tay :—7 strainers. 

14. X :—7 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
1002. to the author of the design bearing the 
motto Oxon [F. J. Horth, Hull], and a 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to the author of the 
design bearing the motto “Gable Endie”’ 
[D. Smith, Dundee, N. B.]. 

(ii.) The Owen Jones Studentship and 1001.— 
Five applications were received for the Owen 
Jones Studentship from the following :— 

1. W. Davidson :—6 strainers. 

2. L. R. Guthrie :—6 strainers. 

3. Jame: M‘Lachlan :—6 strainers. 

4. Frank Lishman :—6 strainers. 

5. H. Morley —6 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
1001. to Mr. W. Davidson, Edinburgh, and a 
Medal of Merit to Mr. H. Morley, S. Kensington, 
S. W. 

(iii.) The Pugin Studentship and 401.— Three 
applications were received for the Pugin Student- 
ship from the following: — 

1. A. E. Bullock : — 2 strainers. 

2. W. 8. A. Gordon :—6 strainers. 

3. F. C. Mears :—6 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
402. to Mr. F. C. Mears, S. Kensington, S. W., 
and a Medal of Merit to Mr. W. S. A. Gordon, 
Hither Green, S. E. 

(iv.) The Godwin Medal and 68“. — Two appli- 
cations were received for the Godwin Bursary 
from the following: — 

1. H. Phillips Fletcher :—6 strainers. 

2. F. R. Hiorns : —6 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Medal and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
6X. to Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher. 

(v.) The Tite Certificate and 30l.—Eleven 
designs for a Crescent in a large City were 
submitted under the following mottoes :— 

1. Anglicé :—3 strainers. 

2. Antiquum Obtinens :—3 strainers. 

3. Bridge :—3 strainers. 

4. Bydand :—3 strainers. 

§. Colonnade :—3 strainers. 

6. Canny Alnwick :—2 strainers. 
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. Crescent (device) :—3 strainers. 
. Fleur-de- Lis (device) :—3 strainers. 
. Pecksniff :—3 strainers. 
. Porthos :—3 strainers. 
11. Red Shield :—3 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) a sum of 
301. to the author of the design bearing the 
motto Bridge (Heaton Comyn, Great 
Ormond-street, W.C.], and a Medal of Merit 
to the author of the design bearing the motto 
Porthos [A. D. Nicholson, Glasgow]. 
The Arthur Cates Prize: 401. — Four applica- 
tions for the Arthur Cates Prize were received 
from the following gentlemen :— 


1. J. H. Gibbons :—11 strainers. 

2. Baxter Greig :—15 strainers. 

3. F. Winton Newman :—11 strainers. 
4. John Swarbrick :—18 strainers. 
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pendants and leaves at the intersections of the 
geometric ceiling to Cardinal Wolsey’s cabinet 
at Hampton Court are of lead, like the en- 
richments to the ceiling of the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s. Windows, like those in Salisbury 
Cathedral, often depended for the decorative 
effect entirely on the grace and intricacy of 
their leaded lines. Beautiful plaques of per- 
forated lead, usually lozen S) but some- 
times square or round, replaced one or more of 
the quarries of a window for ventilation ; they 
are met with in considerable variety in the 
offices and corridors of Tudor buildings, such 
as Hampton Court and Haddon. 

The simplest and most natural method of 
using lead decoratively is to cast it in moulds. 
The Romane first employed a method of decora- 
tion used later by Sussex and other medizval 
ironfounders. Small objects in relief, such as 
escallop-shells, beaded rods, plain rings, etc., 
were impressed as decoration into the beds of 
sand upon which the sheets were cast. Some 
richly decorated lead coffins were found under 
the pavement of the Temple Church. 

The author touched on the uses of lead in 
relation to the plumbers’ craft, which was first 
mastered on a grand scale by the Romans. 
In England lead pipes have been found in 
Roman foundations, and at Bath is a massive 
water channel of lead an inch thick. Water 
was brought into London houses by lead pipes 
for the first time in 1582 by Peter Morris, a 
Dutchman. Leaden spouts for relieving the 
gutters formed at times a picturesque feature in 
medieval buildings. Of greater interest were 
the conduits or central distributing fountains 
which generally occupied some accessible place 
in one of the courts of every princely dwelling: 
Most of these were under canopies, and lead 
entered very largely into their construction. 
The decorated tank or cistern for storing rain- 
water may be of great antiquity; the earliest 
preserved of the sixteenth century bearing 
E. R.“ and the royal arms was figured in 
the Builder for 1862 (p. 602). The author 
referred to several specimens of sixteenth 
century elaborately-decorated heads to rain- 
water pipes. In the old artistic days even the 
pump was made a vehicle for decoration, like 
that formerly in Leather-Sellers’ Yard, which 
was surmounted by a mermaid pressing her 
breasts, out of which wine ran on State occasions. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 

much of the purely decorative statuary pro- 
duced in England was of lead, especially the 
massive equestrian statues, the first of which, 
that of Charles I., by Hubert Le Sœur, was cast 
near Covent Garden in 1633 and erected by 
Charles II. at Charing Cross in 1674. The 
statue—horse and man—is still the finest we 
Pee For the garden lead reigns supreme. 
softer and greyer in tone, more yielding, less 
costly, and less pretentious than bronze or 
marble, lead seems, above all other materials, 
to lend itself to the garden. An instance was 
referred to of four or five score of leaden statues 
dispersed over a gentleman’s extensive grounds. 
They consisted of reproductions from the 
antique of eighteenth century renderings of 
gods and goddesses, and of more modern 
subjects, such as musicians, dancers, mummers, 
skaters, shepherds and shepherdesses, gar- 
deners, etc., in contemporary costume—the 
latter group by far the most interesting. 

As regards lead architecture, Eusebius speaks 
of lead roofs in the third century; and the 
domes of the Holy Sepulchre and St. Sophia 
are still so covered. The roofing in the seventh 
century of the Church of York with lead, by 
Wilfrid. and the sheathing of that of Lindisfarne, 
by Eadbent, both walls and roof, must have 
been new and unusual occurrences to have 
been chronicled by Bede. The development 
of pointed church architecture in the thirteenth 
century afforded much scope for a display 
of leadwork. ‘The roofs rising to a great height, 
and becoming increasingly rich, with turrets, 
flèches, crestings, finials, buttresses, parapets, 
crockets, gargoyles, and, above all, the lofty 
steeples, often clustered in threes, as at Lincoln, 
Ripon, and Canterbury, absorbed more lead, 
and afforded greater areas for display than 
ever. In France the lead roofs appeared to 
form almost half, and by no means the least 
e half, of many of the great sacred 

uildings. The laying of the lead in strips, 
vertically or diagonally, formed with their 
rolled overlaps fretted lines of shadow on 
the bleached white surfaces. Stowe describes 
the bell-tower of the Priory Church of St. John 
as “‘ graven, gilt, and enamelled, to the great 
beautifying of the city, and passing all other 
that I have seen.” 


The Palace of Sheen, rebuilt by Henry VIL., 
seems to have been the earliest revival of great 
displays of lead in domestic architecture in 
England, since the roofing with lead of a building 
earlier in the century had resulted in its being 
distinguished as Leadenhall. The roof of 
Richmond Palace was a forest of turrets, 
octagons, pinnacles, and finials, gold and azure, 
with the King’s arms, and vanes surmounting 
them. Special ornaments to the building 
were the turreted lanthorns over the great 
hall, the clock-case at the west end, the lanthorn 
leaded and embattled with fourteen turrets 
over the privy lodgings, a round structure 
four stories high, called the Canted Tower, 
embattled and all covered with lead; besides 
the Chapel, Queen’s and Prince’s closets, 
Hall, Middlegate, and kitchen, decorated, 
embattled, covered with lead, and all equal 
“ special ornaments of the building. The 
Palace at Hampton Court, though not com- 
pletely destroyed like Richmond, is shorn 
of the lead-covered cupolas, octagons, turrets, 
and louvres, bedecked with finials and pennons, all 

littering in gold and armorial bearings, which ren- 
derea it the most attractive sight inall England. 

But it was only where timber framing entered 
largely into the construction that the lead 
was carried down below the roofs and a truly 
lead architecture could be revived. The rural 
retreat of Nonsuch, a veritable palace of lead, 
dazzled the imagination and baffied description. 
The stanchions and outposts of the Banqueting 
Hall, three stories high, and its lanthorn, were 


“all covered with lead, as were the whole of 


the wooden battlements, perhaps, like those at 
Windsor, the great o and special ornament 
to the whole building.” The upper stories, 
at least, were but round with frames of 
wood, covered with lead, and these, with the 
turrets, water-tower, clock-case, etc., are 
the chiefe ornament of the whole house of 
Nonsuch.” But for the intrinsic value of its 
materials, especially the lead, the palace might 
not have perished. 

In 1491, Thomas Wood, a goldsmith and 
sheriff of London, built a row of shops and 
dwellings in Cheapside, fronted with lead, 
which every chronicler speaks of as beauteous 
and glorious to behold. The front was gilded, 
and it was known as Goldsmith’s-row. Stowe 
describes it as the most beautiful frame and 
front of fair houses and shops in London or 
elsewhere in England. It contained ten dwell- 
ing-houses and fourteen shops, all in one frame, 
uniformly built four stories high, beautified 
towards the street with the Goldsmiths’ arms: 
and the likeness of Woodmen, in memory of the 
founder’s name, riding on monstrous beasts. 
All which was cast in lead, richly painted over, 
and gilt. It was regilt in 1594 by Sir Richard 
Martin, Lord Mayor, and was destroyed in the 
Great Fire of 1666. 

The author concluded by referring to some 
modern examples of ornamental lead work, men- 
tioning particularly the bridge across Northum- 
berland-street, connecting the Grand Hotel with 
its annexe. Someideas were given for the newly 
tronting of old houses with ornamental lead- 
work, and for the treatment of water towers 
with lead ornament. 


The Chairman said they had heard an exceed- 
ingly interesting paper, not only from the 
historical point of view, but from the practical 
point of view, in the way they might adopt 
lead to modern requirements. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F. S. A., said he had 
had a sort of vague suspicion that the Palace 
of Nonsuch was one of the views Mr. Gardner 
would put upon the screen, and he would 
like to hear a little more about it, because in 
that room they had a paper read by Mr. 
Robinson many years ago, at which a view of 
Nonsuch was given, and he claimed that the 
decorative work of the palace was made in a 
plaster of a new kind brought over here. 
He would be quite willing to agrce with Mr. 
Gardner that those panels which decorated 
that palace would be infinitely better in lead 
than in plaster, because at the time he wondered 
how the plaster could have been protected, 
for in many parts it would not have been 
protected by those gable roofs found in many 
of the houses where plaster decoration was 
employed. Throughout France they had the 
most beautiful roofs, gable ends, and finials 
in lead, and in fact they seemed to employ 
it in decoration to a much greater extent than 
they did in England. He also remembered 
seeing at Rouen in the Museum three or four 
finials which were made in lead. ‘The finials 
were 6 ft. or 8 ft. high, and massive, and he 


should think when raised aloft on a gable they 
would have been very important features. 
He had also seen lead coffins made by the 
Romans, and he believed there were two or 
three of them in the Louvre with precisely 
the same decoration and method of casting 
as described by Mr. Gardner. There were 
three or four in the Louvre brought by 
M. Ernest Renan from Syria. He had, of 
course, seen the bridge across the street joining 
up the Grand Hotel, but did not know that 
it had ever occurred to him that it was anything 
else but stone, but it was a very graceful little 
structure and well decorated, and it was 
extremely interesting to know that such a 
feature could be produced in lead. If the result 
of Mr. Gardner's paper was to induce some 
architects to employ lead to a greater extent 
than it had been, and to revive an old manu- 
facture, then Mr. Gardner could not regret 
the time and labour he had given to the prepara- 
tion of his paper. He moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gardner, who had, he knew, de- 
voted many years of thought to the subject, and 
as to the way the manufacture of lead could 
be brought into greater prominence. He was 
sure they were all much obliged to Mr. Gardner 
for coming there and illustrating his remarks 
in the admirable way he had. 

Mr. Ernest George seconded the motion. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams asked how large 
Mr. Gardner thought the sheets of cast lead 
could properly be made supposing they were 
to erect such buildings as had been suggested ? 
He did not think the suggestion with regard to 
commercial buildings was at all a bad one, be- 
cause it was becoming a matter of some diffi- 
culty with increasing voids as to how the 
façade could be adequately treated. In the 
application of lead, however, the size of the 
sheets of lead had always been a matter of 
some difficulty. What was generally done was 
to nail it up by the top edge, and welt or roll 
it together, one sheet over the other, and when 
the sheet was very long fix some sort of iron 
holdfast to help hold it up, leaving the sheet 
of metal free of course, for the purpose of 
expansion and contraction. It occurred to 
him that it might be useful if Mr. Gardner 
could tell them whether he had had any experi- 
ence—possibly he might have had something 
to do with the bridge at the Grand Hotel— 
as to how flarge these sheets should be. 
Assuming that they were enriched with 
ornamentation, some parts would be rather 
heavy, and would require some special fixing, 
and although they could, as the illustrations 
had shown, have pilasters to cover the joints 
of two sheets, one would like to know how large 
these metal casings could be reasonably made, 
and which was the best way to fix them. He 
could not quite follow how that was to be done, 
and it was a practical question one would like 
to have answered, as it was probable that others 
present would have realised the same difficulty. 
Then Mr. Gardner had not told them how it 
was that they got the black colour in the lead 
manufactured of late years. Although silver 
had gone down in value very much, yet the 
manufacturers seemed to take out all the silver 
and arsenic from the lead, so that it did not 
assume that white and silvery colour which 
made the old spires of Long Sutton and other 
places look so charming. The lead thus de- 
silverised had a horrible black colour which 
appeared to him to be contrary to all artistic 
sense. He was rather interested to hear that 
the old statues, which they so much admired 
for their silvery colour, were originally picked 
out in colour and painted over, and he could 
not help feeling that they must look much 
better as they were now. It would be difficult 
to imagine anything more incongruous than old 
statues thus dressed out with barbaric splend- 
our. He would like to know whether we could 
get instead of the ordinary lead of commerce pure 
lead with the silver left in it; whether there was 
any manufactory where lead in its genuine form 
could be purchased, and whether it was much 
dearer than the ordinary lead? As to the 
artistic treatment of lead, that must vary 
with people’s taste, but he felt they should 
try to get out of the mechanical way in which 
they applied all materials. If they looked at the 
old spires and the old roofings, they would see 
how irregularly they were spaced, and, instead 
of having a ridge to give a uniform line, 
the rolls were carried out right up to the ridge 
and allowed to break the ridge line. He was 
aware that the wind pressure was a very great 
difficulty with these sheets of lead, and he 
understood that Lord Grimthorpe got rather 
into a difficulty with lead with regard to St. 
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(From the “ Berliner-Architekturwelt ”). 


Albans Abbey because of the creeping of the 
lead, and, as a matter of fact, it all had to be 
done over again. It must have been a very 
great difficulty when the old builders built 
those immense spires like the one over St. Paul's 
Cathedral which was burned down long before 
the Great Fire, which went up, he believed, 
520 ft. above the ground, and was covered 
entirely with lead. The wind pressure on these 
old spires must have been something tremendous, 
and the way in which the lead was fixed down 
was & matter of extreme interest. 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith said they had 
listened with much pleasure to such an emi- 
nent authority on the subjcct of metal work, 
and it was extremely interesting to have his 
experience and his taste to guide them, and 
they ho the suggestions Mr. Gardner had 
made might be made use of by at least their 

ounger architects. As to what Mr. Adams 

said as to the colour of lead, he had noticed 
it himself, and he sympathised with Mr. Adams 
thoroughly. The result {of a lead-covered 
facia was most unsatisfactory, owing to the 
way in which the lead appeared to be prepared 
now. He was lately in Frankfort, and was 
noticing in old buildings there what the effect 
of the lead lacework on the gables was. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than the fine line given 
by that lead work, with all its rich details. He 
aloo passed a building in London the other 
day—he believed it was a Sailors’ Institute 
in the East India Dock-road, or just by there— 
in which lead appeared to have been freel 
made use of, and it was very charming indeed. 
It was introduced in panels in front over the 
main entrance. There were other points 
which Mr. Gardner did not mention, but which 
he undoubtedly had in his mind—that was 
the groat use made of lead in sundials and in 
the balustrades of the staircases, which were 
so very charming in London, and which they 
would have liked to have had some views of. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson said that if they used 
lead for a fountain in a public place they would 
run the risk of losing the decorated par by 
the juveniles, if not by thieves, and therefore 
the application of lead to a high building like a 
water tower would be of particular interest. 
He was interested to hear Mr. Gardner bring 
in the instance of the Tower of St. John’s 
Priory, Clerkenwell. He had often wondered what 
Stowe’s description actually referred to when 
he spoke of the “ graven, gilt, and enamelled 
panel.“ He did not know whether there was any 
authority for actually claiming it in metal, 
but it would be interesting to know whether 
or not it was so. They all remembered the 
application of lead to statuary, and would 
remember the negro boy which used to stand 
in St. Clement’s-inn. He did not’ know whether 
it was there now. They also knew in the Middle 
Ages lead was considerably used for images 
and saints, and so on. 

The Chairman said he was sure that some 
of the illustrations must have made them 
regret very much that they had not now in 
London anything so charming and picturesque 
as the view diay had been given of Goldsmith’s- 
row, Cheapside. With regard to what Mr. 
Adams said as to the colour of lead, he thought 
there was no possible doubt that the lead 
they got now and what they used for their roofs 
was a very different material trom that used 200 
years ago. As to Mr. Gardner's remarks on 
putting up erections of perishable material 
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and covering them with imperishable material 
such as lead, he was not quite sure 
whether the effect of that covering would be 
quite so permanent as some people would 
think, because it had been his experience, 
sometimes, in treating old houses where there 
had been a timber turret which had been 
covered with lead that the lead had cracked 
in several places and had not been looked 
after, and this had let the water in, which caused 
the timber behind to rot in the most terrible 
manner. The treatment which Mr. Gardner 
alluded to of covering concrete and metal 
material with lead, undoubtedly would prevent 
that, and seemed to be quite a feasible method. 
As to what Mr. Adams said as to the size of the 
sheets, it appeared to him that in any treatment 
of lead for surface decoration they must keep 
the panels rather small. They had all known 
for a long time that Mr. Gardner was one of 
their best artists in iron work, and it was 
apparent that he had not restricted his researches 
to that material. 

Mr. Gardner, having replied to the vote of 
thanks, said that, with regard to the remarks 
of Mr. Spiers, he spent almost two days in 
looking over the accounts of the buildings of 
Nonsuch, and he thought the plaster used 
there was plaster of Paris, which had nothing 
to do with an 
think from ekat he had read that any kind 
of plaster was known at the time which would 


external work; and he did not 
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have been available for it. Although there | 


was some doubt about the meaning of the 
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Herr F. Lakrs, Architect. 


was a matter he had not thought over, but be 
thought it would not be beyond the bounds 
of science to start that white oxide if necessary 
by the application of an oxidising agent. He 
should think that possibly a chemist would 
suggest a means of starting it just as he would 
start the green oxide on copper. He quite 
agreed that it was a great drawback to lead 
that it had assumed this black colour, but he 
expected that it would pass off with age, and 
become that white which they admired. The 
drawback to the actual joining of the joints 
of lead was the change of temperature. They 
must give it the means of contracting and 
expanding, and that could be done only by 
some kind of loose joint that was rolled over 
and was -water-tight. The moment they 
burned the joints together they were bound 
to have buckling and trouble. He would 
always advocate either strips of lead to cover 
the joints or lapping edges one over the other 
in a way which would permit of movement. 
In reply to Mr. Hudson he would not suggest 
having a lead fountain, which could be kicked 
by children. One would always have a stone 
basement or something in front to hold the 
water, and the lead work would be behind the 
water, where it could not be tampered with 
or injured. Stowe—unless he misread him 
ho stated that the Tower of St. 
John’s was of lead. Of course it was not 
really enamelled, but it had the effect of enamel ; 
it had been painted or coloured in some way. 
There was no doubt the French in many cases 


description, he did not think by the light of tried to produce the effect of enamelled work 


the earlier building in Goldsmith’s-row there 
could be any doubt that the whole of the 
decorative work of Nonsuch was cast lead 
work. The account as good as stated that 
all the decoration of the tower and spires 
was lead. He had not had very large experi- 
ence in lead construction, and the largest work 


he had had todo was the lead bridge at the Grand 


Hotel; there the panels were cast in sand 
in an open mould, and, so far as he could recollect, 
the size of the ‘panels was 4 ft. by 3 ft. But 
there was no difficulty whatever in casting 
lead if they had enough hot metal and enough 
cauldrons to pour from. He would make a 
panel of 10 ft., but he would not recommend 
cast panels of that large size, because they 
would, be unwieldly. Otherwise he did not 
think there would any difficulty about it. 
There was no better way of fixing lead than 
by screws to iron, but of course they must be 
careful to give an amount of play, or otherwise 
it was extremely probable that with a change 
of temperature there would be buckling. 
[The Chairman: What thickness would the 
panels be ?] They could cast a quarter of 
an inch thick, but where there was a good 
deal of ornamentation it would be thicker. 
[Mr. E. George: May the lead be safely put 
to iron ?] There was no action between the 
metals unless there was water between them. 
Dry junction had no effect whatever. There 
was no galvanic effect going on except with 
water, and then only when the metals were 
sometimes wet and sometimes dry. The oxide 


was a very curious thing—that white colour 


on their leaden roofs. The negro which used 
to be in St. Clement’s-inn was now in the 
Temple Gardens. It was one of the stock 
models, and there were many replicas dotted 
about the country. At the same time it was 
one of the most beautiful models. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on Monday, February 1, 
when the President will deliver an address 
to students, and some critical remarks will 
be submitted on the drawings sent in for this 
year’s prizes, and at the conclusion the prizes 
will be presented by the President. At the 
same meeting an announcement will be made 
of the Council’s nominee for the Royal Gold 


Medal. 
— 2 — 


DESIGN FOR CANAL LOCK BUILDINGS, 
MACHNOWER. 

UnpER the heading Magazines and 
Reviews, in our issue of January 9, we alluded 
to the interesting competition designs for new 
lock buildings on the canal at Machnower, 
Charlottenburg, described and illustrated in 
the last issue of the Berliner-Architekturwelt. 
The accompanying illustration is a slightly 
reduced reproduction of the perspective view 
of the first premiated design, by Herr F. Lahrs, 
of Charlottenburg, given as a chromo-litho- 
graph in the Architekturwelt. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
GavuDENzIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 


which came to old lead. He could not consider (Geo. Bell and Sons.) 
that it was due to the silver because silver | 
oxide was black, and he did not think the presence | 


of silver could possibly affect the oxidisation 
of lead. Very possibly arsenic might. 
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GREAT MASTERS: REPRODUCTIONS IN PHOTO- 
GRAVURE. Part VII. (W. Heinemann.) 
BRICKWORK AND Masonry. By Charles F. 


That Mitchell and G. A. Mitchell. (B. T. Batsford. 58. 
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Part of Gable at Cobham, showing proportions of bricks. 


A CURIOUS OLD COTTAGE GABLE. 


Tux annexed illustrations of an old cottage 
gable in Surrey have been kindly sent to us by 
Mr. A. Gower. builder, of Cobham, Surrey. The 
remarkable point in regard to the work is the 
length of the bricks, as will be seen from the 
larger illustration, which shows the work more 

in detail. Mr. Gower writes: This unique 
brick gable, of which I inclose illustrations, has 

just been found in some old cottages that I am 

ing down in Cobham. The long bricks are 

21 in. by 5 in. by 2 in., and the others are 
cropped pieces of the same. I am removing 

it bodily, and it will be on exhibition in my 


Old Cottage Gable at Cobham, Surrey. 


vard. The bricks are very hard and heavy. I 
can give no explanation of why they were made 
thus, and I thought it might be of interest to 
you and your readers. 

“ I have only found two other pieces of these 
bricks, one 18 in. and one 12 in. long. As this 
portion of the gable is complete, it leads me to 
think the whole framing may have been filled in 
with them. The left-hand 4 ft. is evidently an 
extension at a later date, as it is a straight joint 
right up from the ground at the point marked 
with a cross. 


COUNTRY HOUSES.* 
(Continued from page 55 last week.) 


Country house planning presents many 
interesting problems, some very difficult to 
deal with—water supply and drainage perhaps 
two of the most awkward. On small sites 
adjoining towns, or in the suburbs, the question 
does not arise, as here the water is generally 
laid on from mains, and there is a system of 
drainage, but away in the country these two 
facts force themselves very much to the fore. 
Generally on most sites there are springs of 
water—these may be only shallow, and supplied 
by surface or rain water—which are inter- 
mittent, and fail periodically about October 
to December, the time when most water is 
wanted in country houses. 

Sometimes we are fortunate enough to find 
a deep-water spring running continuousl 
all the year round—if above our house on hig 
ground we have a practically constant supply, 
and, by collecting a head of water at the spring, 
in a reservoir of some 5,000 or 10,000 gallons, 
a stand-by in case of fire. When this is the 
case it is a good plan to lay a 24 in. iron main 
direct to the house, rising with a union and 
fire-hose on each floor and delivering over 
the cisterns in the roof with a ball valve. 

By this means the full pressure of 5,000 or 
10,000 gallons can he brought to bear in a 
minute or two to put out any outbreak, for 
it is only at the first onset that a fire can be 
dealt with, and if once it gets beyond this 
in a country house it is generally serious. 
Keep the hose permanently attached, with 
nozzle, etc., complete, so that the water can 
be turned on instantly; to merely hang it 
in a neat coil at the side is useless, and valuable 
time is lost in trying to connect it to the main. 

If our spring of water is below the house, 
and the fall sufficient, then a ram can be used, 
or an oil or hot-air engine, or a motor from 
the electric lighting plant, if there is one, 
and we are on flat ground. If there are no 
springs we are thrown back upon wells, and 
these again are of two kinds—surface and 
deep-water wells. The latter, of course, are 
preferable, as they are generally constant, 
of good quality, and need only a lift pum 
to force the water to the cisterns in the roof. 
There is a prejudice against surface water 
wells, and in many cases rightly so. In small 
towns and villages, where the soil is porous, 
and where there is no system of drainage 
and the whole ground is saturated with impuri- 
ties, they are undoubtedly dangerous to health; 
but where no other supply is possible, and 
there is no chance of any contamination, there 
is no objection to their use. Surface wells 
are those fed by rain water, pumped by an 
ordinary pump, and ifthe top 12 ft. or 14 ft., or 
even less, is lined with brick-work in cement 
to keep out any impurities from soaking in, 
without being filtered by passing through 

A read before the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, son January 4, by Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 


the ground around, then these wells are quite 
safe. Of course they should be near no soil 
or other drains, and, if possible, above them, 
so that there is no chance of any contamination 
by gravitation. 

Surface wells have the same objection as 
shallow springs, in that they fail in dry seasons, 
so that where this is likely the rain water 
should be stored. Rain water is so useful 
in every way, for garden and stables, as well 
as the house, that it should be collected and 
filtered. Where the water is at all hard, or 
likely to choke and fur the pipes, rain water 
is a most valuable asset, and if a supplementary 
tank in the roof is arranged to supply the 
hot water circulation, and draw off, say, in 
the housemaid’s closet, for use in the bedrooms, 
it will be found of the greatest service. 

There are various water softeners on the 
market, but none to my mind satisfactory 
for working a small house. None are automatic 
in their action, and all depend upon constant 
attendance and supervision, neglect of which 
puts them out of order. This, however, 
is a matter that has to be treated specially, 
but it is a question that continually arises 
in the country. 

At the outset the water should always be 
analysed, so that provision can be made for any 
possible storage or filtering tanks. 

Drainage generally cannot be treated too 
simply, and though this is not the place to 
deal in detail with such matters, yet there 
are & few points to be emphasised. As much 
as possible the rain water should be kept 
separate from the soil drains. If in one and the 
same system, apart from wasting the rain 
water, we have, especially in seasons like tke 
past two years, such an enormous quantity 
of foul overflow water to deal with, that it 
becomes a most serious difficulty. The ordinary 
overflow from a cesspool can generally be dealt 
with, but when this becomes diluted with a 
large quantity of rain water it is a different 
matter, ae 5 the pers of the 
cesspool useless for gardening or other purposes. 

Genuine old English cottages ad houses 
invariably add a charm and beauty to the 
landscape, as the old builders, by force of 
circumstances, were compelled to use the 
local materials, and what is native to the 
neighbourhood fite in most appropriately 
with the scenery. 

The very pelea of the builders of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saved 
them from flagrant mistakes. They made 
direct for comfort and convenience without 
troubling overmuch about ornament, and 
where these are there can be little real ugliness. 
Their work was the result of evolution, growi 
out of the wants which the builders had to 
satisfy, and of the natural material at their 
command. I think sufficient stress cannot 
be laid upon the fact that it was the bei 
compelled to use only the materials to hand 
that made old work so restful, and that modern 
building suffers through our not being suffi- 
ciently self-reliant in the use of the materials 
of the districts we are building in. It is the 
present-day taste for cheap ornamentation 
and pretentiousness, and the importation of 
strange features that spoils so many houses, 
the bringing of the jarring notes of town life 
into the peace and simplicity of the country. 
There are very few country districts in England 
that do not contain even to-day much excellent 
local material, either stone or brick, chalk 
or flint, and if, before deciding the materials 
of our house, a careful search were made and 
inquiries instituted about them, one’s work 
would not only be better, but much more appro- 
priate to ite surroundings. 

There is no need, because a railway line 
will bring bricks and the slates within a mile 
or two of your new house, to use those materials. 
As architects, we should try to foster and 
encourage all local industries and trades, for 
it is better to build with the same materials 
that have been used for centuries than with 
those out of harmony with the district. Years 
ago, and to some extent even to-day, one could 
tell by glancing at the buildings not only 
what were the local materials, but almost in 
what part of England you were in. Each 
district was stamped with its special charac- 
teristics, not of style and date, but of material. 
The admirable way which the Kent and Surrey 
builders used the tiles for roofs and wall hanging 
always excites our admiration; in Norfolk, 
where we get brick and flint buildings with 
pantile roofs, the latter interspersed with diapers 
and tterns of glazed tiles; in Berkshire 
and the brick districts of the Thames valley 
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how characteristic are the simple yet dignified 
houses with the red walls and white windows ; 
then the stone districts of Gloucestershire 
and the Midlands, the timber buildings of 
Cheshire and Lancashire, all speak eloquently 
in their own particular vernacular a language 
not to be mistaken or confused with the work 
of any other part of the country. To-day 
all this delightful tradition seems to be aban- 
doned, and we use all sorts of materials, regard- 
less of their appropriateness, in every part 
of the country—green Westmorland slates 
in Kent, red tile hanging in the heart of stone 
districts, and stone houses in the centre of 
brick ones. Consequently, like everything 
else, there is a spirit of unrestfulness pervading 
much of the country house architecture, and 
it does not seem to fit its surroundings, and 
looks uncomfortable and out of place. 

Many will say this is altogether an absurd 
view to take—to limit the materials of a building 
to those obtainable in the vicinity, but I feel 
that, in face of the fact that such beautiful 
work has been done in the past with these 
same materials, there is no sound reason, 
except that of mere novelty, for the introduc- 
tion of foreign ones, and to break entirely with 
the traditional use of the local materials seems 
ae unnecessary.: I do not, of course, mean 
that we should copy and reproduce the local 
styles of architecture, for that is merely an 
archæological forgery—but we should design 
our new buildings in as modern a spirit as 
we wish, but using the materials at our com- 
mand, the very fact that in so doing we shall 
be more or less governed by the same con- 
ditions and limitations as the old builders 
will give our work to-day a certain continuit 
of design and feeling in harmony with the old. 

Before commencing to build in a new district, 
it is always advisable as well to study the 
old methods of building in the neighbourhood 
and to learn all you can from local builders 
and workmen. uch valuable knowledge will 
be obtained in this way, for it is surprising 
what shrewd and practical men some of these 
old country builders are, and what useful lessons 
in construction and the proper use of local 
material can be gained from them. 

Architects, as a rule, do not sufficiently 
study the materials they are working in, and 
forget that details and mouldings that look 
well in one material do not do so in another. 
In the treatment of the exterior of a country 
house material has a great deal to do with 
the general effect, and if this is not studied 
properly, however well the house may be 
grouped and balanced, the final result will be 
disappointing. It is out of place to get a 
variety of materials in one house, such as 
brick and tile hanging, half timber work, rough 
cast and stone, as we should remember that 
in the country the texture and colour of the 
walls plays a far more important part than 
a number of features in different materials. 
Jt is the introduction of so many and various 
styles that makes many country houses to-day so 
unrestful and out of place. They should not 
be treated externally with nearly so much 
minutiæ of detail as houses in town, where 
narrow frontages compel us to concentrate 
our detail and form, so as to attract attention. 
In the country a breadth of treatment is abso- 
lutely essential to the repose and dignity of 
the whole composition, and this can never 
be obtained if the wall surface is broken up 
with ornament and unnecessary detail. 

If we analyse the reason why so many old 
houses are so pleasing in appearance, I think 

ou will find that it is because the builders 
bags more or less confined themselves to the 
use of one material, and that this has been 
treated in a simple and rational way, and 
the detail generally kept as quiet as possible. 
It is the introduction of “ features that 
spoil the effect of many modern houses. Archi- 
tects, indeed, seem afraid to leave any plain 
piece of wall surface without doing something 
to it, forgetting that in a few vears time it 
may probably be covered by ivy or other 
creepers. In the country we should remember 
that the house continually occupies attention, 
and that any extravagance in detail or odd 
and unusual features are apt to tire and offend 
the eye, and therefore it is much better to keep 
the exterior as reposeful and inoffensive as 
possible, and depend for the effect almost 
entirely upon the proportion and grouping 
of the building. Of course, I do not for one 
moment decry beautiful detail or well-designed 
ornament, but it should be used sparingly, 
and only where its full value will be appreciated. 
The garden plays such an important part 


that it is unnecessary to spend money on the 
embellishment of the exterior of the house. 
Material, again. and its capabilities and limita— 
tions, should govern our design to a very great 


extent. A roof, for instance, that can he 
laid at a tolerably flat oe in blue slates 
would be out of place in tiles. 


As a rule. you should avoid too flat a pitch, 
which generally gives a bad proportion to a 
building, and is not so suitable in a country 
like ours, where we get much rain, sleet, and 
snow, that should be got rid of as quickly as 
possible, and with the least chance of finding 
its way into the house. A steep roof gives a 
sense of warmth and shelter that is never 
obtainable in a flat one. We are often pleased 
with the appearance of a building without 
knowing or troubling to inquire why; but if 
we come to examine the reason for our feelings 
I think you will invariably discover that the 
pitch and arrangement of the roof has most 
to do with it, in addition to a generous over- 
hanging eaves. Half the charm of the old- 
fashioned cottages and houses, both here in 
England and abroad, consists in the liberal 
projection of eaves (a feature that is never 
considered by the jerry-builder), In wide 
overhanging eaves there is a suggestion of 
protection and comfort which is most pleasing. 
From an artist’s point of view, think what a 
difference the shade cast by the eaves of the 
house on to the wall beneath makes to its 
beauty, emphasising and yet softening the 
transition from wall to room with a line of cool, 
grey shadow. Many houses are spoilt by 
consideration not being given to minor details 
of this kind, which just make the difference 
between good and bad quality of work. 

In the treatment of roofs generally I think 
we have very much to learn from our Con- 
tinental neighbours, where roofs, as a rule, 
are far more studied and much more marked 
than in this country. We treat our roofs 
far too severely and mechanically, and our 
modern methods of forming hips and valleys 
are absolutely destructive of any continuity 
of surface or texture. In the beautiful stone 
slate roofs of Gloucestershire and the blue 
slate ones of Holland and France the valleys 
are worked round in a wide sweep, enabling 
one roof to intersect another in a most charming 
fashion, and without any hard line of demarca- 
tion. Our modern method is to put a rigid 
gutter of lead, which cuts the roof up into 
varying planes, and destroys the feeling of 
one single covering that a roof should always 
produce. Hips again, instead of being marked 
by a strong and well-defined line, generally 
are made of tiles. kept as insignificant as possible. 
Abroad it is the invariable custom to point 
the ridge and hip tiles with a wide joint in 
white mortar, which emphasises the outline 
of the roof and acts as a contrast to its colour; 
and if the roof is hipped all round, the short sides 
are always made with a steeper pitch than 
the others, which prevents the roof looking 
flat when seen from the angle. 

The chimneys have much to do with the 
appearance of the house, and they deserve 
far more attention than is generally given to 
them. For economy’s sake they should be as 
few as possible, and their position well-balanced 
and evenly distributed over the house. Nothing 
so spoils the composition as a lot of small and 
thin chimneys coming out of the roof at unex- 
pected places. 

A well-designed chimney stack is not only 
useful constructionally, but if arranged at the 
end of a house, as you know, it gives great 
character and charm, and deserves much 
time and attention being spent on it. If 
building in brick, try and plan your fireplaces 
and flues so that the chimney stacks are solid 
and square; anything is better than a long 
flat chimney of some ten or a dozen flues and 
only 18 in. wide! Its effect is always poverty- 
stricken, and the additional brickwork in the 
chimneys makes them stronger and warmer, 
and consequently able to draw better. If 
building your stacks with diagonal flues never 
have any of the faces less than 1 ft. 104 in.— 
18 in. is much too thin—and the stronger and 
squarer they are, the better they will look. 
Tall and massive chimneys, whether in brick 
or stone, add immensely to the beauty of a 
house, and perhaps no architect has realised 
this so thoroughly as Mr. Norman Shaw, whom 
I regard as a master in the art of grouping 
and arranging his chimnevs. 

The fine breadth of feeling and proportion 


that the old builders always attained in their 


chimneys is a feature much. in 


neglected 
modern work. 
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Windows shonld all be of the same character, 
and, though it is often done, you cannot or 
ought not to have in the same elevation sash 
windows and casements, at least not in positions 
which bear the samo relative proportion to 
each other Sash windows, as a rule, demand 
a more severe handling than casements, and 
where they are used a certain sense of rhythm 
and symmetry is essential. The fact that 
the proportions are vertical instead of horizontal 
makes them more difficult to deal with, so 
that a more formal design and arrangement, 
both in plan and elevation, should be adopted. 
Nothing is more unsatisfactory than sash 
windows of varying heights and widths scattered 
about the elevations, for all dignity and simpli- 
city is lost, unless they, are proportionate one 
to the other, and spaced more or less equi-distant 
apart. 

There are many advantages in the sash 
window, its method of opening for ventilation 
being one, and the texture its bars and small 
pono give to the general surface of a building 

ing another. Casements, of course, can be 
more elastically treated; indeed, they are 
the easiest form of window to deal with, and 
allow of infinite variety—in bays, oriels, or 
plain windows, and in either wood or stone; 
pulled out to a long and low window, or coupled 
together, and by means of transomes carried 
up to any height. Personally, in a country 
house, if lead glazing is adopted, I am averse 
to any coloured or painted a, or to fanciful 
patterns in the leading. Here there is nothing 
to hide or screen, as in towns, and simple 
squares of clear glass, which do not shut out 
the green fields and trees, or clouds and blue 
sky, seem all that is necessary. In certain 
windows—perhaps in the hall or staircase—it 
may be desirable to have coats-of-arms or 
something of that sort; but let it be a feature 
distinct by itself, standing out conspicuously 
from its environment of clear glass, and not 
in any sense mean as a screen. Upon the 
balance and proportion of the windows in 4 
house much of the beauty of its elevations 
depends. As a rule nowadays, windows 
casements especially—are made too big and 
too wide, and consequently out of scale and 
proportion. This is due in a certain measure 
to the foolish building by-laws made years 
ago for buildings in crowded cities and towns, 
and which are totally inapplicable for country 
districts. In the country, where a far greater 
proportion of time is spent out of doors than 
in towns, the necessity for large windows 13 
not so great, for every architect knows it is 
not so much the size as the position of a window 
that best lights a room. 

Large windows, if facing north and east, 
make a room cold, and if facing south and 
west too hot. 

And, bearing on this fact, it is curious 
that although in old houses the rooms may 
not by measure be larger than those of an 
ordinary modern house, yet they often appear 
more roomy, and can contain more furniture 
with comfort. The cause of this lies in good 
proportion, the rooms not being mere cubical 
square boxes, but wide apartments, the plans 
themselves being good, rooms well and etec- 
tively lit, without too much or too little window, 
and more particularly the various windows, 
fireplaces, and doors being well placed with 
regard to one another; it is on the attention to 
these points that the comfort of a house depends. 
If you examine and measure the windows 
of any thoroughly well-lighted room in an old 
house, you will be surprised to find how small 
the actual openings are and how unnecessarily 
big we make ours. In a measure this is perhaps 
attributable to the height modern rooms are 
made. The reaction from the low and often- 
times dark rooms of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries set in in Queen Anne’s reign 
to the high and lofty ones then coming into 
fashion. This feeling has lasted to the present 
day, and has done more to spoil the proportions 
of modern houses, both inside and out, than 
almost anything else. High rooms are always 
associated in people's minds with healthy 
rooms, and though this is doubtless true if 
the windows are taken well up to the ceiling, 
yet in very many cases this is not done, and 
there is a pocket of bad and vitiated air that 
cannot escape, and which produces @ sense of 
Oppression and weariness never met with 
in a well-ventilated room that may be much 
lower. Rooms above a certain height become 
disproportionate as regards their width and 
length, and unless the windows are carried 
close up to the eriling, they cannot be well 
ventilated. 
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As I mentioned before, it is a great addition 
to a house to get one room higher than the 
others ; the hall perhaps carried up two stories 
or the parlour treated as a music-room, with 

nelled ceiling and sides. To speak of the 
inside decoration or the fitments of a house 
in a paper of this sort is quite impossible ; 
it is a subject in itself, and one that would 
Occupy an evening to deal with. 

Generally, the keynote to the treatment 
of the inside of a country house is contained 
in those two very hackneyed words “ breadth 
and simplicity.” Simplicity does not in any 
way mean “poverty” of treatment, but 
restraint and a certain amount of common- 
sense in design. A house can be fitted up 
with the richest and most exquisite materials, 
and yet be absolutely “ quiet and dignified.” 
Also it can be treated with the poorest materials, 
but in a manner that produces an overwhelming 
sense of garishness and vulgarity. Think 
of the arrangement often seen in an ordinary 
room in the country. An enormous cornice 
of heavy and cumbrous shape fills up the angle 
of the room, a large moulded picture rail, 
and a deep-moulded skirting of coarse and 
vulgar detail, entirely mar all sense of repose 
and scale. The skirting, for example, is put 
to prevent the legs of chairs and pieces of 
furniture, or brushes, etc., from damaging 
the plaster of the walls. It need be little 
more than a fillet some 3 in. or 4 in. high at 
the most, kept as plain and unobtrusive as 
possible, and in no sense as a decorative object. 
Yet tradition has handed it on as one of the 
essential features in a room, and weg it is 
continually met with 15 in. and more in height, 
showing that its original object is not ny 
absolutely forgotten, Tut quite misunderstood. 
The masses of woodwork, in the way of linings 
and architraves, so constantly seen around 
windows, again, are surely entirely out of place 
in the country, and, instead, if we have the 
plaster work taken into the window frames, 
without any woodwork at all, the effect is 
greatly enhanced. 

Ornamental plaster work is a delightful 
method of treating walls and ceilings, and 
one that particularly lends itself to the decora- 
tion of country houses. If, however, it is 
used, it should be taken, as far as possible, 
throughout the whole house, even if only a 
touch here and there is put in some of the 
rooms, for the effect, however slight of a con- 
tinuity of treatment, will be better than con- 
centrating all the decoration in one elaborate 
room. And this indeed applies to everything 
in a country house—just as there should be no 
“ back to it—so there should be no part or 
room out of character with the rest. There 
should be a similarity of treatment throughout ; 


one room should lead to another without any | 


violent contrast in colour or detail, and the 
whole should be thought out, planned, and 
fitted as one scheme. 

We should endeavour to plan our houses 
with an absence of everything that goes to 
make work and labour, to concentrate the 
various departments, and to make their working 
as easy as possible, and though my few remarks 
apply more to the houses that are generally 
built, and which come in our everyday work, 
yet what I have said is equally suitable to the 
costly and elaborate ones. The simpler and 

uieter they are kept, both inside and out, 
the more successful they will be, and though 
there is a at prejudice amongst ple 
against any changes in our methods of living, 


yet I feel the force of circumstances and progress 


of public opinion, in the country, at any rate, 
is bound in time to have its effect. 

Of course, in comparing old houses with 
modern ones, as so many people do—to the 
disadvantage of the latter—the fact is always 
overlooked that the builders of them had 
none of the difficulties to contend with that 
are ever present to-day. Drainage and sanita- 
tion were practically unknown in the way 
we now understand it; water supply and the 
consequent introduction of hot and cold pipes 
inside the house; electricity and heating. 
together with the complication of modern 
requirements, and the over-elaboration of 
planning and arrangement were all non-existent, 
so that when these old houses are examined 
in detail they are found to be both simple 
in plan and elevation. All these houses, too, 
were built, the smaller ones, at any rate, by 
local men, and with local materials, and there 
was no visible change from the houses built 
by fathers and their sons. Building was 
traditional, and any changes were the result 
of! gradual evolution as the work went on. 


Curriers' 


THE BUILDER. 


Fragments of Ancient Work found at Bermondsey. 


Houses in the same districts were always alike, 
and the transition in style to other places 
where the materials were different was gradual 
and not harshly marked. 

All this is changed to-day, and new houses 
are built, often closely contiguous, of different 
materials, and in witély varying styles, pro- 
ducing a violent contrast of effect and a jarring 
note in the landscape, and, to my way of 
thinking, for no particular reason. Building 
nowadays is different, as there is no traditional 
style, and the public help themselves at will 
from the varied fare provided by architectural 
caterers, and, as a natural consequence, suffer 
from architectural indigestion. It rests with 
architects to remedy this condition of affairs, 
and to show in our work that it is possible to 
build country houses which will combine the 
simple beauty of bygone times with a thoroughly 
practical solution of the many requirements 
of our own day, and this I feel sure that most 
conscientious architects are trying their best 
to accomplish. 
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REMAINS OF BERMONDSEY ABBEY. 


A VERY interesting discovery has just taken 
place upon the site of the new artisans’ dwellings 
now being erected by Messrs. James Smith and 
Son for the South-Eastern Railway Company, 
under the direction of Messrs. Humphreys, 
Davies, and Co., architects, at the corner of 
Abbey-street and Tower Bridge-road, Bermond- 
sey. During the excavation for the basement to 
the third block, coming away from the church 
gates, upon which site formerly stood the 
Arms publichouse, the workmen 
came across two limestone coffins containing 
human remains. Great care was taken so as 
not to disturb anything that might be a 
historical feature, and the soil was removed 
without damage to the skeletons or coffins, 
and we were able to take photographs. One 
skeleton was that of an aged man with head 
lying on one side, probably deformed, as he had 
curvature of the spine. The other was at first 
thought to be that of a woman by the sha 
of the pelvis, but after examination by 
Dr. Fox and Dr. Smart it was decided that it 
was undoubtedly that of a younger man. The 
coffins were found about 10 ft. deep below 
the ground level, and were placed upon the 
gravel bed. . had no lids, and were filled 
up with sand, which had evidently helped to 
preserve the bodies. A third coffin was found 
about 8 ft. away, but was demolished by the 
workmen before investigation. The bodies were 
evidently those of persons of high rank connected 
with the ancient Bermondsey Abbey. Most 
probably they were abbots, as other remains 
were found in the vicinity, but without coffins, 
and which evidently were ordinary monks. 
Records show the site to be that of the burial- 
ground connected with the abbey, the only 

rtion of which remaining is the portion of the 

ast Gate House, situated in Grange Walk. 
It was originally a Cluniac monastery, founded 


in the eleventh century ; the first prior, Peter 
Osbern, was appointed in 1089 ; he died June 10, 
1119. In 1390 it was made an abbey, and John 
Attelborgh was created first abbot by Pope 
Boniface IX. The last abbot was Robert 
Wharton, who surrendered the abbey to King 
Henry VIII., who dismantled it on January 1, 
1537, for which Wharton obtained a pension of 
333/. 6s. 8d., and in addition the Bishopric of 
St. Asaph. The first rector was Jo de 
Ecclesia. Since then there have been fifty-seven ; 
the present one is the Rev. Henry Lewis. 

There have been found also on the site during 
the excavations a number of moulded stones 
of different periods connected with the abbey 
(some of which are shown in the accompanying 
photograph), and also the principal foundations. 

They have been traced and placed on record 
by the London County Council. 

JOHN VAUSE, 
Clerk of Works. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER Society oF ARCHITECTS.—Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite addressed a meeting of the 
Manchester Society of Architects on the 14th: 
inst. on the subject of the registration of archi- 
tects. Mr. Charles Heathcote was in the chair.. 
Professor Pite discussed the Architects’ Regis- 
tration Bill, promoted in the last session of 
Parliament and dropped, as indicating the 
programme proposed for registration. The bill 
would operate by examination. It was, how- 
ever, only the scientific part of an architect’ s 
professional education which could be tested by 
examination, and this he held in common with 
others engaged in building—with engineers or 
bui! ‘ers—and any partial legislation applying 
only to architects and excluding other builders 
would be impolitic. The artistic qualifications 
of the architect were discussed at length, and 
it was pointed out that these are quite indefinite 
and incapable of test by examination. His 
peculiar qualification is that he designs, and 


from the 4th century. 


this special quality, Professor Pite held, is that 
which cannot be tested by examination. There- 
fore a bill to establish a qualification of archi- 
tects by examination must fail in effecting its 
purpose. 

BRISTOL Society oF ARcuHITECTS. — The 
ordinary monthly meeting of this Society 
was held at the Fine Arts Academy, Clifton, 
on Monday, the lith inst., Mr. Joseph 
Wood, President, in the chair. After the 
routine business, including the election of three 
| new members, a paper was read by Mr. Harrison 
Townsend on Pictorial Mosaics.” The lecture 
started with a description of the earliest exam- 
ples of Christian mosaic handed down to us 
The basilicas erected 
by Constantine were extensively decorated with 
mosaic, and those in the Church of Sta. Costanza 
at Rome were particularly interesting, showing, 
as they did, distinct pagan influence. The 
fragment of mosaic, apparently of this century, 
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October 15, 1908. 


A Rapid Piece of Work :—Illustrations of the Progress of the English Pavilion at the St. Louis Exhibition. 
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found in the cemetery of S. Callisto at Rome, 
and now in the Vatican, was interesting as bein 
the earliest representation of the traditiona 
Face of Christ. It was in the early years of 
the 5th century. a.D. 402, that Honorius 
shifted the seat of Empire to the bare marsh- 
lands of Ravenna. Ravenna owed to the 
Empress Galla, of Placadia, the widow of 
Constantine II., three of its treasures, the 
Baptistry of the Orthodox, the Chapel of the 
Archbishop, and the mausoleum of the Empress 
herself. he central panel of the act of baptism 
in the baptistry showed that pagan symbols 
and tradition still lingered, the figure represent- 
ing the River Jordan as a typical Roman 
river god holding the traditional urn whence 
gushes forth the stream. At Rome highly 
important work was executed in this century ; 


the mosaics on the Triumphal Arch of Sta. 
Maria Maggiore showed the Annunciation, the 
Presentation, the Three Magi, the Dispute 
in the Temple, and the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents. Much of the mosaic work of the basilica 
of St. Paolo fuori le Mura was interesting in so 
far as it retained for us the scheme of the 
original mosaics of Pope Leo I. (440 to 461). 
The 6th century was rich in material for study 
in both the eastern and western portions of the 
Empire. Jn the former the building of Sta. 
Sophia at Constantinople, after the fire of 533, 
was brought to a close by Justinian in 559; 
the gorgeous mosaics with which this beautiful 
edifice was decorated had lain, for the many 
centuries that followed the dominance of the 
Crescent over the Cross, under many concealing 
coats of whitewash. In 551 Ravenna resumed 


its place as a great city of thegEmpire_of the 
East, and early in the century the Baptistry 
of the Arians, or Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, was 
built. The mosaic decoration of this church, 
like its rival the Baptistry of the Orthodox, 
or St. Giovannia in Porte, started with the cen- 
tral subject setting forth the Baptism of Christ, 
a curiously close copy of the earlier example 
seen in the latter church. St. Apollinare Nuovo 
and St. Vitale were churches which both con- 
tained fine examples, and for all its sadness of 
decay St. Pollinare in Classe was a magnificent 
contribution to the history of mosaic art. 
Leaving Ravenna for Rome they found the art 
under fresh influence, due to the dominance of 
the northern races after the accession of Theo- 
doric in 493, a good instance being the Church 
of SS. Cosma e Damiano. Further works in 
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Rome of the 6th century were the mosaics of 
St. Lorenzo fuori le Mura, and as samples of the 
7th century work they had Sta. Agnese. This 
latter work reached the border line between the 
earlier and later styles. Thence onward the 
lecture dealt with the development of the art 
down to its ultimate decay in the 16th century, 
soon after which its characteristic qualities were 
lost in a feeble imitation of the painter’s art. 
The really important work of the 15th century 
occurred in the Chapel of the Mascoli in St. 
Mark’s, Venice. Here they saw no fatal 
attempts to rival the painter, such as were soon 
to bring about the decay and death of the 
mosaic art. The whole treatment was con- 
ventional, but the conventionalism not of 
ignorance, but of restraint, and one saw through- 
out the thoughtful care of the mosaist to keep 
his work within the limits that his material 
and technique demanded. The 17th and 18th 
centuries found the art sunk to the lowest depths, 
but bad as these last examples were, and full 
of sickly sentiment, they were in the language 
of their day ; but for the modern 19th century 
work of St. Peter’s at Rome not even this could 
be said; they merely affected the phraseology 
of a long past time, and in them mosaic was a 
dead art. The lecturer then briefly alluded to 
modern work in England, and some excellent 
examples by Mr. Anning Bell and Mr. Walter 
Crane were shown on the screen; the work of 
Burne Jones in the English church at Rome 
was also shown, and from these designs it was 
urged that we had the seeds for a revival of 
what, to quote Ghirlandio’s opinion, was the 
“true painting for eternity.“ The lecture was 
profusely illustrated with lantern slides. 
GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Under the auspices of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association a meeting was held on the 13th inst. 
in the S poa Hall of the Philosophical Society’s 
rooms, Bath-street. The lecturer was Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite, London. Taking as his 
subject Architecture, Registered or Free,” 
the speaker referred at some length to the 
Architects’ Registration Bill introduced into 
Parliament last vear and afterwards withdrawn. 
He considered that the proper ideal of the 
architect's education was that of artist and 
contractor combined. Any proposal to register 
an architect as an architect was impossible, the 
„ being on the face of it one requiring 


edom. 
—ꝛ — 
THE ENGLISH PAVILION, ST. LOUIS 
EXHIBITION. 


Tux English Pavilion just completed in the 

grounds of the St. Louis Exhibition is practi- 
cally a reproduction of the Orangery at Kew, 
carried out under the architectural direction of 
Messrs. Ernest George and Yates, and under 
the immediate superintendence of Mr. C. Bruce 
Wood, the chief engineer to Messrs. Geo. 
Trollope and Sons, of London. 
_ The building has been solidly erected so that 
it could remain as a permanent building if 
required. The materials are solid timber and 
Portland cement upon metal lathir g. 
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HALL AND STAIRCASE, BISHOP’S 
MEAD, FINCHLEY. 


HIS house was recently erected from 

the designs of Mr. G. Ernest Nield. 

The perspective view shows the 

interior arrangement of the hall. 
The whole of the woodwork, including panel- 
ling, staircase, and gallery, was painted an 
ivory white, making a pleasant contrast to the 
deep crimson paper hung on the walls round 
the gallery. 

A plan of the house is subjoined. 


DESIGN FOR SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


THESE drawings illustrate one of the designs 
submitted in the competition for the above- 
named building. 

The buildings are arranged round a great 
central e with a view to producing 
a symmetrical effect. As the library was to be 
a special feature of the design, it was placed in 
the centre of the fagade immediately facing the 
principal entrance to the quadrangle, with 
another entrance and grand staircase in com- 
munication from Cathays Park. The great hall 
on the left of the principal entrance is balanced 
by the large buildings of the machinery and 
mechanical section, and all the other depart- 
ments are compactly arranged so as to be 
complete in themselves, at the same time 
allowing free inter-communication, with separate 
entrances from the quadrangle. 

A special feature is made of the tower over 
the entrance to the library, which it was thought 


' understoo 


would group well with the dome and smaller 
towers of the Cathays Park entrance. 

The building was intended to be executed in 
Portland stone, with fire-proof floors and roof ; 
the roofs where seen to be covered with stone 


slates. J. BELCHER. 
— . — 

The Student's Column. 
ARCH ES.— IV. 


EF ORE proceeding to discuss the con- 
Ø| , struction of arches in detail, it will 
be convenient to make clear the 
meanings of various terms commonly 
employed by writers on the subject. 
he word arch,“ standing alone, conveys 
a perfectly intelligible idea, being generally 
to imply a curved structure, com- 
posed of separate and inelastic blocks or of 
rigid ribs, which is able to retain its pre-ordained 
position when receiving extraneous support 
only at its two ends. In the preceding article 
we have seen that this result can only be attained 
if in addition to receiving such support 
the two ends are placed between abutments 
capable of counteracting the thrust of the 
arch. Further, we may mention incidentally 
that the arch is not necessarily a curved struc- 
ture, so far as the outward form of the material 
is concerned. 

Some complication is introduced by the prefix 
of adjectives to the simple generic term. We 
find that arches are designated in accordance 
with their properties, their construction, their 
uses or their positions in buildings or other 
structures, and their architectural features. 
They are also characterised according to the 
curve of the lower surface or the method 
adopted in describing the curve, and to the 
resemblance of the curve to some familiar 
object. 

In the{following definitions we have not 
attempted any classification, thinking the 
category will be more useful for P ses of 
reference if arranged in alphabetical order. 

Basket-handle Arch.—An arch of which the 
intrados or profile of the under surface resembles 
a semi-ellipse, but consists of circular arcs 
tangent to each other, forming a curve flattened 
at the crown. The name was given amag to 
the resemblance of the curve to that of a wicker- 
basket handle, and it was assumed, apparently, 
that basket handles could only be of one 
particular shape. 

Blind Arch.—An arch of which the opening 
is walled up. Arches are sometimes built in 
this way for decorative purposes, as beneath 
windows and cornices in cathedrals ; they are 
also formed in the approaches of bridges, 
then being intended to meet structural is Naat 
ments, and afterwards are blinded simply to 
close unnecessary openings. 

Braced Arch.—A metal arch consisting of two 
ribs, or curved members, tied together and 
stiffened by diagonal or other bracing. 

Catenarian Arch.—An arch of which the 
intrados is a catenary. The Common Catenary 
is the curve assumed by a chain of uniform 
section and material when suspended at both 
ends, allowed to hang freely, and loaded with its 
own weight only. The Transformed Catenary, 


Fig. 31. 


Fig. 32. 
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derived by parallel projection from the common 
catenary, is a flatter curve, the principal use of 
which is as a figure for arches. As the curve 
assumed by a hanging chain represents the 
diagram of bending moments for the load 
carried, it is evident that the same curve in 
an inverted form correctly represents the figure 
of an arch for a similar system of loading. 
Further, as the chain is in equilibrium, the 
inverted catenarian curve, when used for the 
intrados of an arch, is described as the curve of 
equilibrium. The T'wo-nosed Catenary is any 
transformed catenary in which the ratio of 
transformation is less than the square root of 
one-third (1 + v3). In Fig. 27 are repre- 
sented some examples of catenarian curves 
inverted. The innermost curve is a common 
catenary, the next is a two-nosed catenary, 
and the two outer curves are transformed 
catenaries. 

Circular Arch.—An arch in which the intrados 
is a complete circle. For resisting uniform 
normal pressure from without, similar to the 
pressure due to the thrust of a fluid, an arch 
should be circular, as under such circumstances 
the thrust round a circular ring is the product 
of the pressure per unit of circumference by 
the radius. The term is frequently applied to 
arches in which the intrados is part of a circle 
(see also Semi- circulur and Segmental arches). 

Cloistered Arch.—An arch formed by the 
intersection of two cyclindr:cal arches of equal 
rise by removing those portions of each cylinder 
which are above the other and exterior to their 
common intersection, thus forming re-entrant 
angles. 

Clustered Arch.—A number of arched ribs 
springing from one column or pier. 

Cycloidal Arch.—An arch in which the 
curve of the intrados is a cycloid—the curve 
generated by a point in the circumference or 
on the radius of a circle when the latter is rolled 
along a straight line. Fig. 28 shows three 
cycloidal curves generated from a circle, which 
is represented in two positions, one at the 
commencement and the other at the middle of 
its rolling course. If the point by which the 
curve is generated is in the circumference of 
the circle the result is the cycloid proper, indi- 
cated by the midde curve in the figure. If the 
generating point is within the circle the curve 
is a prolate cycloid, and if without the circle 
the curve is a curtate cycloid, the two latter 
curves being shown in the figure by dotted lines. 

Discharge, Arch of.—Same as Relieving Arch. 

Dome.—A hemispherical arch which may be 
described as a vault upon a circular plan. 

Drop Arch.—An arch in which the intrados 
is formed by two circular arcs of equal radius 
described about an obtuse-angled triangle, the 
radius of each arc being shorter than the span 
of the arch. 

Egg-Sha ped Arch.—An arch form largely used 
for sewers, in which the intrados is truly ovute, 
or shaped like an egg. 

Elastic Arch.—A theoretical idea, in which 
the arch is considered as an elastic curved beam 
fixed at its ends. The theory of the elastic arch 
is more particularly suited to the computation 
of strains in arches of metal and wood, but some 
types of the masonry arch are suitable subjects 
for calculations based on this theory. So far 
as essential principles are concerned there is no 
difference between arches of metal, wood, 
stone, and brick, but the nature of the materials 
used and the methods of construction adopted 
give rise to various sources of error when the 
theory of elasticity is applied to the masonry 
arch. 

Elliptical Arch.—An arch in which the 
intrados is part of an ellipse. This is a form of 
arch suitable for sustaining the pressure of a 
mass in which a pair of conjugate thrusts at 
two points are uniform in amount and direction, 
but are not of equal value. Consequently the 
forces acting parallel to any given direction 
may be represented by parallel projections of 
the lines that would represent forces acting in 
a fluid mass. Therefore the profile of an arch 
intended to sustain such a system of pressures 
should be the parallel projection of a circle, or 
in other words, an ellipse. The term is com- 
monly applied to semi-elliptical arches. Fig. 29 
represents a semi-elliptical rib transformed 
from the semi-circular rib, at the left hand of 
the figure, by parallel projection, the vertical 
dimensions being unchanged, and the horizontal 
dimensions extended. 

Equilateral Arch.—An arch in which the 
intrados is formed by two circular arches of 
equal radius described about an equilateral 
triangle. 


Equilibrated Arch, or Equilibrated Linear 
Arch.—Same as Linear Arch. 

Extradosed Arch.—An arch in which the 
curves of the concave and convex faces are 
concentric or parallel. 

Flat Arch.—An arch in which the intrados is 
a straight line, the voussoirs being wedye- 
shaped or made with joggled joints. Sometimes 
the joints radiate to a common centre, and at 
others they are vertical. 

Full-Centred Arch.—Same as Semi-circwar 
Arch. 

Geostatic Arch.—An arch of figure suitable for 
sustaining earth or similar vertical pressure. 
The curve here involved is that of a transformed 
hydrostatic arch. In Fig. 30 we have two arched 
ribs, the outer one, differing very little from 
a semi-ellipse, being a hydrostatic rib, and the 
inner one, differing very little from a semi-circle, 
being a geostatic rib. The precise figure of a 
geostatic rib, however, is variable, and can be 
transformed from a hydrostatic rib by pulling- 
out or pushing-in. Pulled-out geostatic ribs 
are sensibly elliptic. 

Groined Arch.—An arch formed by the inter- 
section of two cylindrical arches of equal rise 
by removing those portions of each cylinder 
which lie under the other and between their 
common intersection, thus forming a projecting 
angle on the concave surface of the arch. 

Hinged Arch.—An arch in which hinges or 
articulations are provided at the springings, 
and sometimes also at the crown, to permit 
angular movement. The two-hinged arch is 
articulated at the springings, and the three- 
hinged arch at the springings and the crown. 

Horseshoe Arch.—An arch in which the 
intrados consists of a circular arc greater than 
a semi-circle, or of part of an ovate figure, or 
of any other curve approximately resembling 
that of a horseshoe. 

Hydrostatic Arch.—A theoretical arch form 
suitable for sustaining vertical fluid pressure 
proportional at every point to the depth below 
a given borizontal plane. In such an arch 
the radius of curvature is inversely proportional 
to the intensity of the pressure, and the complete 
curve is somewhat similar to a trochoid. Ata 
certain point on each side the curve becomes 
vertical, and if continued each end would form 
a loop crossing the course of the first curve and 
forming a second curve at each side (as shown 
in Fig. 31). Theoretically, the series of arches 
and loops continue in endless succession. In 
practice, it is only possible to apply a part of 
the figure, generally the portion between the 
two points where the curve becomes vertical. 
A fairly accurate representation of the hydro- 
static arch is given by fixing a piece of flat 
spring steel to two bars. Then, by pushing in 
the lower end of cach bar and pulling out each 
upper end (as in Fig. 32), the spring assumes the 
form of a hydrostatic arch. 

Hyperbolic Arch. — An arch in which the form 
of the intrados is based on the curve of the 
hyperbola. 

Inverted Arch.—An arch in which the in- 
trados is below the axis. or springing line. 
Also termed a Reversed Arch, or, shortly, an 
Invert. 

Laminated Arch. — An arched rib built up of 
several thin plates of metal or of timber 
boards bent to the required curve and riveted or 
bolted together. 

Lancet Arch. — An arch in which the intrados 
is formed by two circular ares of equal radius, 
described about an acute-angled triangle, the 
radius of each are being longer than the span of 
the arch. The designation is derived from the 
resemblance of the arch profile to the tip of a 
lancet. 

Linear Arch. Also termed Equilibrated 
Linear Arch and Equilibrated Arch.—A purely 
theoretical arch, the precise figure of which 
varies according to circumstances. If we imagine 
a suspended chain to be inverted without 
change of figure, and the direction of the load 
upon and of the stress in the curve to be pre- 
cisely reversed, the result is a linear arch. 
The load then acts inwards instead of outwards, 
and instead of a pull along the curve there is 
a thrust. The curve for a linear arch under 
uniform load is parabolic, and under other 
conditions it may be catenarian, circular, or 
elliptical. In fact, the precise form may be any 
curve corresponding with the diagram of bend- 
ing moments, and representing a condition of 
perfect equilibrium. 

Oblique Arch.—Also termed Skew Arch. An 
arch of which the axis is not perpendicular to the 
abutments. The oblique arch may be con- 
structed as a distorted form of symmetrical 


arch, or as a ribbed oblique arch. In the latter 
case symmetrical ribs to the required number 
aro built side by side, each rib being stepped 
back sufficiently to afford the necessary degree 
of obliquity for the entire arch. 

Oval Arch.—Under this head may be placed 
various arch forms, equally rounded at the ends 
and somewhat akin to the ellipse. When used 
in this sense oval does not imply ovate or true 
egg-shaped arches (g. v.). 

Parabolic Arch.—An arch in which the curve 
of the intrados is part of a parabola. 

Pointed Arch.—An arch in which the intrados 
consists of two arcs of equal radius intersecting 
over the middle of the span. 

Rampant Arch. — An arch of which the abut. 
ments, or imposts, are at different levels. 

Recessed Arch. — An arch built within another 
arch. Such arches are variously termed Double, 
Triple, and Compound Arches. 

Relieving Arch. - Also termed Arch of Dis. 
charge. An arch built into the masonry of a 
wall, across an opening or weak part, for the 
purpose of transferring vertical pressure to 
parts possessing ample strength. 

Reversed Arch.—Same as Inverted Arch. 

Ribbed Arch.—An arch consisting of parallel 
ribs, sometimes made extra deep with shallower 
masonry between them, thus securing stiffness 
and reducing weight. 

Right Arch.—See Symmetrical Arch. An arch 
of which the axis is perpendicular to the abut- 
ments. 

Rigid Arch.—An arch composed of a rigid rib, 
usually of cast-iron or of steel, built as a deep 
and stiff girder, the stability of which depends 
upon the stiffness of the rib itself. A rigid- 
arched rib is generally rounded at the springings 
to permit a certain amount of angular motion. 
It then becomes a two-hinged arch. A rigid 
arch may also be hinged at the crown es well 
as at the springings. It may then be regarded 
as consisting of two semi-ribs, and is described 
as a three-hinged arch. 

Segmental Arch.—An arch of which the in- 
trados is a circular are less than a semi-circle. 

Semi- EUiptical Arch.—An arch of which the 
intrados is a semi-ellipse. Often described as an 
elliptical arch. Many arches termed “ semi- 
elliptical” by courtesy exhibit curves that would 
be more correctly described as hydrostatic or 
oval, 

Semi-Oval Arch.—An arch of which the m- 
trados is of semi-oval form. 

Skew Arch.—Same as Oblique Arch. 

Stereostatic Arch.—The stereostatic rib is a 
term applied by Rankine to the most general 
case of an arched rib balanced by two conjugate 
loads. The precise shape of the rib is neces- 
sarily variable and the theorem of the stereo- 
static arch can only be solved approximately 
and after considerable labour. 

Stilted Arch.—An arch of which the true 
impost is at a higher level than the apparent 
impost, or of which the piers are in reality 
carried higher than the apparent impost, so 
that a portion of the intrados on each side of 
the arch is vertical. 

Surmounted Arch.—A_ stilted semi-circuler 
arch of which the rise is greater than the radius 
of the circle. - 

Symmetrical Arch.—An arch of which the axis 
is perpendicular to the abutments. The term 
symmetrical may also be applied to the geo- 
metrical repetition of one half of an arch by the 
other half, but with the parts arranged in 
reverse order. 

Three-Centred Arch.—An oval arch in which 
the curve of the intrados approaches that of 
the ellipse, and is formed by three circular 
arcs. 


Vault.—A cylindrical arch, the cross-section ; 


of which may be of any curved geometrcal 
figure. 


. 


HARROGATE Master Brivpers’ FEDERATION.— 
The Harrogate and District Federation of 
Master Builders held their annual dinner at 
the Wellington Hotel, Harrogate, on the 
14th inst. The President (Mr. T. Raynor) 
occupied the chair. and was supported by the 
Mayor (Mr. H. Milling), Alderman Fortune. 
Mr. J. Turner Taylor (Town Clerk), Mr. E. 
Good (Hull), Mr. T. Butler Wilson (Leeds), Mr. 
A. A. Gibson, and Mr. E. Marshall. The 
toasts included “‘ The Mayor and Corporation, 
which was proposed by Mr. T. Butler Wilson, 
and responded to by Alderman Fortune. Mr. 
. Good proposed the toast of “ The Federa- 
pons which was acknowledged by the Presi- 
ent. 
tects,” and Mr. T. E. Marshall replied. 


M. R. Airton submitted “ The Archi- 
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R I. B. A. AWARDS. 


SIR, — There is one advantage possessed by 
those who are not serving on the Council of the 
Institute in that they are free to criticise the 
awards made. There are two instances in 
which I think they are not quite justified this 
year. In the Tite competition the prize ought 
to have been awarded to No. II, The Red 
Shield,“ both for design and drawing. To No. 3, 
Bridge,“ I should have awarded the medal of 
Merit, and am quite at a loss to understand 
why one of the weakest set sent in, both in 
design and drawing, should have been deemed 
worthy of an extra prize. In the Owen Jones 
competition I should consider that Mr. 
McLachlan would be much better able to scheme 
out colour decoration for a building than Mr. 
Richardson, and quite capable of selecting a 
good colourist to carry it out; and that is 
propa. one of the objects which Owen Jones 

ad when he offered the prize. There are plenty 
of women artists who could make much better 
copies than those produced!by Mr. Richardson, 
and, as this is the second, if not the third, time 
that Mr. McLachlan has sent in, the neglect to 
reward his work is all the more to be regretted. 
At all events, I desire to call the special attention 
of those visiting the exhibition next week to the 
exceptional beauty of Mr. McLachlan’s drawings. 

I think it would be fairer to the students if on 
this one occasion in the year the Council were 
to meet at 3 p.m., and settle the awards before 
the regular Council meeting, instead of trusting 
to chance to have a comparatively short time to 
go through the reports of the committees of 
experts appointed by the Council for each 
subject, between the Council meeting and the 
dinner. R. PHENE-SPIERS. 


WHAT IS A BUILDING ? 


Sır, —It appears to me that there are some 

eople who seem to think that they are at 
liberty to erect any kind of building or struc- 
ture without coming into contact with any 
authority. It has always been most unfortunate 
that no Building Act contains a definition of a 
‘building.’ I have not seen the buildings 
referred to in your last issue, but it is perfectly 
clear that they must come under one of three 
heads : — 

(1) If they are n which comply with 
the regulations of the ndon Building Act, 
the District Surveyor can deal with them. 

(2) If they are buildings which do not com- 
ply with the Act, then they are special build- 
ings, for which the consent of the London 
County Council should be obtained, under 
Section 82. 

(3) If it is the intention of the owners to 
erect the buildings for a temporary purpose, 
then the consent of the L.C.C. must be ob- 
tained under Section 83. 

London contains hundreds of buildings which 
have been erected without the knowledge of 
the authorities, and they are so dangerous and 
unsightly that nobody can blame the District 
Survevor for keeping a careful watch to pre- 
vent their increase. Henry LOVEGROVE. 


RISK OF FIRE IN BUILDINGS. 


Sm. —At the present time, when we hear of 
so many outbreaks of fire in buildings, both 
public and private, would it not be worth while 
to know whether there is any table published 
giving the percentage of fire risks to every 
class of building. And, if so, it should form a 
valuable guide to those about to design as well 
as those interested in the management of pub- 
lic buildings. By such a table one should be 
able to learn the risk from fire a certain class 
of building is put at from actual records, and 
so take the necessary precautions to provide 
against the percentage of danger. 

ANDREW SOUTH. 


* 


RUBEROID ROOFING. 


Six, — Following our communication, which 
appeared in your issue of the 26th ult.. regard- 
ing the fire-resisting qualities of Ruberoid 
roofing, and in which we stated that we had 
not heard of a single instance of a fire occurring 
in this country where it had been used, we 
now beg to say that the fire in Piccadilly on 
the 13th inst. confirms in every respect what 
has been reported from other countries of the 
fire-resisting qualities of Ruberoid under big 
conflagrations. 

The foreman’s office, erected at the corner 
of Piccadilly and Arlington-street, on the site 
of the new Ritz Hotel, was covered with one- 
ply Ruberoid roofing, which is one of the 
thinner grades, and although the flames were 
licking the roof for five and a half hours it 
made no appreciable effect, and consequently 
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the woodwork was preserved and the roofing 
is almost as good as when laid. 
ROBERT BLACKWELL AND Co., LTD., 
per Chas. Brock. 


WITHAM PARISH CHURCH. 


Srr,—An incident related to me by the pre- 
sent rector forms a droll appendix to your in- 
teresting account of this beautiful old church. 

It seems that a former rector could see no 
use for the late fifteenth century screen inside 
the church, and thought it more useful and 
ornamental as railing for the rectory garden. 
It was taken down, sawn up, and used in this 
and similar positions. When this gentleman 
was preferred—I think to Winchester—his 
parishioners were at a loss to know how to 
fittingly perpetuate the memory of his sterling 
qualities. 

After some discussion it was decided to pull 
down the aforesaid garden railings and re-erect 
them in screen form once more inside the 
church. This was done, with an inscription in 
memory of the Rev. Vandal in question. 

Percy Bacon. 


— EA —— — 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOTION. 


On Thursday last week, at a sitting of the 
Royal Commission on London Locomotion, 
held under the Chairmanship of Sir David 
Barbour, evidence was given by Sir Douglas 
Fox, who was joint Engineer to the Liverpool 
Overhead Electric Railway, and has been 
engineer to a number of the tube railway 
schemes before Parliament. He expressed the 
opinion that short local traffic could best be 
met by motor omnibuses and surface tram- 
ways, but the only method of dealing with 
trafic coming from the suburbs into the heart 
of the City was by tube railways. While shal- 
low subways for tramways were feasible, he 
believed the cost would be prohibitive. The 
secret of the success of the tubes had been the 
placing of the tube in London clay, below the 
made ground and water-bearing strata which 
overlies the clay. The damage done to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral by the construction of a sewer 
in the gravel showed plainly what would be 
the effect of the pumping which would be 
necessary in constructing subways under the 
surface where shields could not be used. He 
strongly advocated the establishment of a per- 
manent tribunal to deal with all schemes 
affecting London locomotion. Witness said he 
was Deputy-Chairman of Sir 8. Waterlow's 
Company for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrial Classes, and for over thirty years 
had taken an active interest in this important 
question. Undoubtedly, people preferred to 
live outside London, where they could afford 
the time taken up in travelling and the ex- 
pense of the same, but he did not think that 
was feasible, except for those of the work- 
ing classes who were comparatively well off. 
The London County Council's estate at Tooting 
was very nice in its way, but he did not think 
it was altogether satisfactory as a solution of 
the housing problem. The London County 
Council had practically thrown away all the 
advantages of the cheaper land by accommoda- 
ting fewer people on it, with the result that 
their rents, pu travelling expenses, were 
nearly as high as in the block buildings in 
London, so that by obtaining cheap land they 
had not done anything to house those who 
could not afford to pay the rents in the dearer 
parts. His company’s rents averaged 28. 3d. 
per room per week, taken over all the estates. 

o take a modern instance, they erected a 
block of buildings in the Old Kent-road—a 
small block, and, therefore, proportionately 
more costly—in 1899-1900, with a rent of 3s. per 
room per week, and, after allowing for all ex- 
penses, including sinking fund and redemption 
of the cost of the buildings in ninety 


years, and a ground rent of 23d. a foot 
super., there was a balance left sufficient 
to pay 3l. 188. per cent. on the capital 
expenditure. This was without making 


allowance for empties. Municipal housing was 
undoubtedly expensive compared with a com- 
pany's, for, in addition to their buildings cost- 
ing more per foot cube, they had to repay the 
cost of the land, estimated at its housing value, 
and the building in sixty years. The practice of 
the London County Council was to write the 
land down to housing value. The system of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was to clear 
the site and 1 it up to auction for housing 
purposes, and they got the best price they 
could for it. His company had hardly ever 
built on land at its full commercial value, ex- 
cept in the earlier days—it had either been 
written down as an improvement by the local 
authority, or else let by the ground landlord 
at a reduced rent. For instance, the company 
only paid 2d. per foot super. for the Grosvenor 
estate between Oxford-street and Grosvenor- 
square, He hardly knew what the phrase 
rents ruling in the neighbourhood ’’ meant, 
for the rents charged by his company for their 
rooms per room were always lower than those 
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charged round about; but the rents charged 
by the company were generally considered by 
the people to be higher because of the stringent 
regulations which the company made as to 
overcrowding. As the company would not 
allow overcrowding, it was possible for a man 
to house himself and family in the vicinity 
cheaper than in the company’s tenements, but 
not under proper sanitary and moral condi- 
tions. He thought it probable that in the near 
future rents in the outlying parts would have 
to be increased, as the rates were going up. 
Another thing calculated to thrust up the value 
of suburban property was the increased facili— 
ties of access. e believed it would be possible 
for private enterprise to hold its own with 
municipal building for many years to come, 
but when the time of redemption was passed 
the County Council would be able to reduce 
the rents below those which the companies 
would be able to charge, as the companies 
naturally expected to get a return for the 
capital cutlay. His company was not at pre- 
sent getting so prosperous a class of tenants as 
they did a few years back, and he attributed 
that to the fact that men earning higher wages 
went further afield into the suburbs, and the 
tenements they used to occupy were now occu- 
pied by a somewhat poorer, but most respect- 
able, class, who were only too glad to get 
decent accommodation near their work. He 
thought this was a proper solution of the 
problem, as it brought about a general process 
of levelling up. 

At a further sitting of the Commission, 
under Sir David Barbour, on Friday, Mr. A. C. 
Morton, Chairman of the Streets Committee of 
the City Corporation, put forward the views 
which his Committee had arrived at with re- 
gard to the establishment of a tribunal to deal 
with all questions of London locomotion. It 
was considered that the members of the tri- 
bunal should be paid, and should devote their 
whole time to the work. They should con- 
sider the schemes presented to them, and report 
from time to time on the subject of the traffic 
and locomotion in London generally, but 
should not have power to direct improvements 
to be carried out. They should report on local 
improvements required and on locomotion 
generally. The tribunal should not be respon- 
sible for tho supervision of works. hey 
should include in their general reports the 
streets which, in their opinion, should be made 
or widened. All tramway schemes should be 
settled by the tribunal, subject to the rights of 
local authorities. The tribunal should have 
the power to confer compulsory powers in re- 
gard to the acquisition of property upon pro- 
moters of schemes; they should have power to 
compel existing companies to carry out new 
works, after hearing all parties interested, who 
should have the right to be represented in the 
manner they thought best. The powers of the 
tribunal should be retrospective, and they 
should, as far as possible, have a settled policy 
of action, so as to insure continuity of prin- 
ciple. The road authorities should have com- 
plete control in regard to the opening of streets 
in their respective districts. The tribunal 
should have the power to apportion the cost of 
improvements, according to the advantages 
derived from the same, in districts contiguous 
to those in which improvements are effected. 
The tribunal should settle all questions in dis- 
pute between local authorities and companies 
and promoters of schemes of proposed improve- 
ments or for facilitating locomotion. 

Replying to Sir J. Wolfe Barry, witness said 
there was no doubt that the Holborn Viaduct — 
had greatly relieved traffic, and he did not 
ou the City regretted having gone in for 
that. 

Alderman Sir Henry Edmund Knight was 
then called, and, in the course of his evidence, 
suggested the construction of suspension bridges 
at such points as Ludgate-circus and Oxford- 
circus. K suspension bridge would leave the 
whole of the roadway below it quite free, and 
might be made an ornamental feature of the 
streets. On the question of tramways, witness 
considered that they were of great public 
utility where streets were wide and not con- 
gested with other traffic, but they would be 
impracticable in the City, and should not be 
55 1 in any town unless the lines could 

e laid 20 ft. distant from the kerb. With 
regard to heavy goods traffic, witness was of 
opinion that the remedy was for it to come out of 
the streets altogether. He suggested two zones 
or ellipses of underground electric railway, 
one about a mile north or south of the river, 
and a second about a milo or a mile and a 
half further out. These railways would have 
two sets of rails each, and the tubes should be 
made to carry the ordinary railway stock. 

The Chairman: Have you any idea how 
long the lines would be? 

Witness: Yes, about forty miles; the expense 
would be heavy, but he believed it would pay 
for itself. All railways bringing goods into 
London should be compelled to make con- 
nexions between the suggested railways and 
their goods stations. ~Depdots) on the railway 
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should be about a mile apart. Large establish- 
ments on the route might be accommodated 
with sidings to themselves, the goods being 
lifted to the surface by lifts. Thero should be 
sidings at docks also. Goods that could not 
be carried underground, such as builders’ 
lant, should be carried by motor traction, de- 
vee being limited to certain hours. The 
cartage of coal was responsible for a great deal 
of traffic, and he considered that the use of 
coal in London should be interdicted, and gas 
substituted for heating and cooking. 

Questioned as to his suggestion to have sus- 
pension bridges, witness said that at Oxford- 
circus there were some six or seven lines of 
trallie, and the necessary width taken up by 
the bridge would be only 26 ft., so that it 
would not interfere with the shops at that 
point. A gradient of 1 in 30 would be sufficient 
me the height of the bridge need be only 
14 ft. 


— e 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


TRE first meeting of the Court of Common 
Council after the Christmas vacation was held 
on Thursday last week at the Guildhall, the 
Lord Mayor presiding. 

Among the petitions received was one from 
a number of Clapton residents, asking for 
financial help towards the expense of acquir- 
ing the Springfield Estate, Upper Clapton, for 
the formation of a new park. r. Howes, who 
appeared for the petitioners, stated, in answer 
to questions, that the estate had been offered 
for the sum of 40,000/., but the offer extended 
to March only. The Hackney Borough Coun- 
cil had voted 10,0002. towards the scheme, and 
the London County Council 20,0002. The up- 
keep of the park would be undertaken by the 
London County Council. The committee for 
the acquisition had raised some 4,000/., and it 
was hoped that more might still be raised 
locally. About 6,000. was therefore the 
amount required. 

There was some discussion when the speaker 
for the petitions withdrew, and eventually, on 
the motion of Mr. Lile, seconded by Mr. 
Fortescue, the petition was directed to lie on 
the table. 

On the recommendation of the Streets Com- 
mittee, it was agreed that the carriage ways of 
the undermentioned streets be paved with 
creosoted deal blocks, laid on Portland cement 
concrete, at a total cost of 1,277/. 10s.: Circus- 
place, Finsbury-circus (between Circus-place 
and East-street), Pilgrim-street (portion), and 
New Hill-street. The same Committee re- 
pores on two letters received from the London 

ounty Council, relative to certain pu lene 
proposals in the City. The first letter referre 
to an amended application by Mr. H. Chat- 
feild Clarke, on behalf of the Indemnity Mutual 
Union Assurance Company, for consent to the 
erection of a projecting balcony over the 
entrance to No. 1, Old Broad-street. On the 
recommendation of the Committee it was 
agreed that the Council be informed that the 
Corporation disapproved of the proposal as 
shown upon the plan accompanying the appli- 
cation. The second letter had reference to an 
application by Mr. R. M. Roe for consent to 
the erection of a building in Basinghall-street, 
abutting upon Church-alley, on the site of St. 
Michael Bassishaw. The Committee had no 
objection to offer to this, and it was agreed to 
inform the London County Council accord- 
ingly. Other recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were that certain repairs and e 
be carried out at a number of undergroun 
conveniences in the City, at a cost of 500/., and 
that wire baskets for the reception of orange 
peel, etc., similar to those ettached to the street 
orderly bins in Poultry and Cheapside, should 
be fixed on all the remaining bins in the City, 
at an estimated cost of 230/., including those on 
trial. These recommendations were agreed to. 
A resolution passed at the Bishopsgate Ward- 
mote, urging the necessity of the widening of 
Bishopsgate-street, near Norton Folgate, being 
carried out at the earliest possible momont, 
was received without discussion, and among 
other correspondence received was a copy of a 
letter addressed by the Board of Trade to 
undertakers under Electric Lighting Orders, 
1889, 1895, 1898 No. 2, and 1899, conveying the 
Board’s formal consent to the transmission of 
electrical power up to 2,000 kilowatts in certain 
trunk mains; a letter from the same authorit 
sanctioning the appointment of Messrs. H. 
Mettam and T Davis as Sanitary Inspec- 
tors in the City of London; a resolution of the 
Vestry of the Parish of St. Giles Without, 
urging the desirability of completing the pur- 
chase of the land on the north-west end of the 
parish church at as early a date as possible; 
and a letter from the Ward Clerk of Farring- 
don Without, forwarding a copy of a report 
of the Ward Committee, adopted by the Ward- 
mote, containing the following recommenda- 
tion: That the Corporation should not con- 
tribute towards the cost of forming the pe 


posed roadway from Giltspur-street to King 


Edward-street, as this is entirely a business 
matter on the part of the Governors of Christ's 
Hospital in developing their building estate.” 


— — 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Reopenina or Corton CHURcH, SuFFOLE..— 
The Church of St. Andrew, Cotton, has been 
closed for nearly two years, owing to the unsafe 
condition of nave and aisle roofs. The nave 
roof has now been restored, and the restora- 
tion of north and south aisles has been 
entered upon. The cost of the work has been 
just under 2.000“). Mr. P. L. Groom, of 
pswich, has carried out the work. under the 
supervision of Messrs. Bisshopp and Cautley, 
the architects. 

Sr. Manrcaret’s, DALTON-IN-FURNES8. — The 
Bishop of Carlisle dedicated St. Margaret's 
new church at Dalton-in-Furness on the 13th 
inst. The church has been erected to take the 
place of an old iron building, which had done 
duty for thirty years. The new structure has 
been built to the plans of Mr. Bassnett Preston, 
of Manchester, at a cost of 4,2002. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION OF CHELL WORKHOTSE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE.—At a meeting of the Wolstan- 
ton and Burslem Board of Guardians on the 
12th inst., a report was received from the 
Board's Architects, Messrs. Slater and Walley, 
with respect to the proposed erection of a new 
infirmary and additions and improvements at 
Chell Workhouse. The plans provided for 
additional accommodation for about 120 in- 
mates, and the work involves an estimated ex- 
penditure of 12,500“. On the recommendation 
of the Workhouse Committee, it was decided 
to submit the plans to the Local Government 
Board for their approval, and to apply for 
sanction to borrow 12,500/. for the purpose of 
carrying out the scheme of extension and im- 
provement. The Guardians further resolved 
to instruct their architects to prepare plans and 
advertise for tenders for supplying the Work- 
house with an electric light installation. 

County Counci, ScHoots, BiytH.—The new 
public schools at Crofton, Blyth, erected by 
the Northumberland County Council at a cost 
of 11,000/., were opened on the 11th inst. The 
schools are one-story in height, and provide 
accommodation for 750 scholars. The plan 
adopted permits of further extensions to increase 
the sitting accommodation to at least 1,050. 
Messrs. Braithwaite and Co., of Heaton, were 
the contractors; Messrs. Shaw and Vowles, 
Burnley, architects; and Mr. H. Bower, Blyth, 
clerk of works. 

DRILI. HALL, Beprorp.—A new drill hall has 
been erected for the 3rd Volunteer Battalion 
Bedfordshire Regiment at the corner of Gwyn- 
street and Greenhill-street, Bedford. The work 
has been carried out by Mr. C. Negus, builder, 
of Bedford, from the plans of Mr. H. C. Inskip, 
architect, also of Bedford. 

PolLicg Station FOR Newport, Mon. — Mr. 
W. A. Ducat held an inquiry at Newport Town 
Hall recently on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, into an application made by the 
Corporation for leave to borrow 4,4307. for the 
purpose of building a new Police Station at 
Pill. The Town Clerk (Mr. A. A. Newman) 
explained that the total amount proposed to 
be borrowed, 3,995/. 16s. 6d., was the estimated 
cost of building the place, and 434/. 10s. for the 
purchase of the site, which is a portion of the 
surplus lands purchased from Lord Tredegar 
for the purpose of erecting the transporter 
bridge. The Borough Engineer explained the 
pani which provide on the ground floor for 

ve cells and a drunkard’s cell, on the first 
floor quarters for a resident sergeant or inspec- 
tor, and at the rear of the sergeant’s house 
rooms for four single constables. The cells 
and cell corridor would be in white glazed 
bricks, and constructed entirely in accordance 
with the regulations of the Prisons’ Depart- 
ment of the Home Office. Hot water heating 
would be provided, and electric light.—The 
Inspector subsequently viewed the site. 

INFIRMARY, SWANSEA.—At the Swansea Union, 
Mount Pleasant, on Monday, the opening of 
the new infirmary block of buildings took place. 
The architect was Mr. W. H. Wills (London) 
and Messrs. Lloyd Bros. (Swansea) have carried 
out the building work, which has taken over 
two years to complete. The whole undertaking 
cost about 17, 000. 

Sutton CoLprixLlD Town HALL. — In our short 
deserinpt ion of this last week the names of the 
architects were given as Mason and Eddi- 


son”; it should have been ‘‘ Mayston and 
Eddison.’’ The mistake was not ours. 
— —— — 


ENGINEERING STANDARDS COMMITTEE. — The 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have nominated their President, Sir William 
Henry White, K.C.B., F.R.S., to fill the place 
of the late Sir Frederick Bramwell, Bart., as 
one of the representatives of that Institution 
on the Engineering Standards Committee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr. Frederick Wheeler, architect, of 6, 
Staple-inn, London, and Horsham, has 
taken his son, Mr. C. W. F. Wheeler, 


into partnership, so far as his London 
practice is concerned, which will in future be 
carried on at the above London address under 
the name of Frederick Wheeler and Son. An 
agreement has been entered into between 
Messrs. Wm. Lee, Son, and Co., Ltd., lime 
and cement manufacturers, of 15, N 
Ground- street. Blackfriars, and Messrs. ast- 
wood and Co., Ltd., brick manufacturers, 
of 47, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, for the amal- 
gamation of the retail businesses of the two 
companies. For the purpose of carrying out 
this agreement a new company has been 
formed, under the style of Lee and East wood, 
Ltd. The chairman of the new company will 
be Mr. S. Lee Smith, of Messrs. Wm. Lee, 
Son, and Co., and Mr. George E. Wragge, 
of Messrs. Eastwood and Co., will join the 
board. 

EXHIBITION, Braprorp.—Mr. W. C. Lupton 
presided on the 6th inst. over a meeting of the 
Bradford Cartwright Memorial Hall Com- 
mittee, who have in hand the arrangements 
for this year’s exhibition in Lister Park, in 
connexion with the opening of the hall. The 
Building Committee reported that the indus- 
trial hall would be roofed in a fortnight. The 
concert hall will accommodate 2,000 people. 
Tenders for the erection of the illuminated 
bridge have been invited, and the building 
of the water chute has been commenced. 

Fatt or Copinc STONE.—In the Paddington 
Coroner’s Court on Saturday last, Dr. Danford 
Thomas held an inquest on the body of A. J. 
Mardell Dores, aged 31 years, a carpet planner, 
of Blemheim-terrace, North Kensington. The 
deceased was the victim of a sudden collapse 
of coping stone or cornice overhanging the 
premises of Mr. William Mardell, upholsterer, 
etc., 216 to 220, Westbourne-grove. Mr. S. F. 
Clarkson, District Surveyor for the London 
County Council, said that the work in progress 
in Mr. Mardell’s shop had nothing to do with 
the accident. The fact was that the original 
construction of the cornice or coping was 
defective. Quite thirty tons of stones and 
bricks were precipitated some 30 ft., and the 
bricks were so clean of mortar as to suggest 
that there was no proper pointing. He pro- 
duced a sample of the mortar, and it crumbled 
in the coroner’s hand. ‘The witness added that 
he was afraid there were a good many build- 
ings of the same sort in the district, but he had 
not long been appointed, and, of course, he had 
not had time to make a complete inspection. 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘ Accidental 
death.“ 

CoLLAP BE OF A Roor AT SUNDERLAND. — An 
accident, which resulted in the loss of one life 
and severe injuries to a number of other per- 
sons, occurred on the 15th inst. at the engi- 
neering works of Messrs. John Lynn and Co., 
Pallion, Sunderland. Some ten or eleven men 
were engaged inside a core-drying stove, when 
the roof fell in and buried them. The drying 
stove was a square brick building, with a roof 
of cast-iron plates covered ith clay. The 


wit 
building was supported on girders, and it is 
supposed that the cause of the accident was the 
sudden collapse of one of these girders. It was 
shortly before three o’clock when the heavy 
roof fell and pinned to the earth the majority 
of the unfortunate men employed on the spot. 
No time was lost in starting the work of rescue, 
but the task of extricating the injured was very 
difficult. One man named Stephen McFarlane 
had been terribly crushed under a girder, and 
was found to be dead, while seven other men 
were conveyed to the infirmary, where it was 
found that several of them had sustained 
shocking injuries. 

HEREFORD MASTER BCI DER“ ASSOCMATION.— 
The members of the Hereford and District 
Master Builders’ Association dined together at 
the Mitre Hotel, Hereford, recently. Amongst 
the company were Mr. Powell (President), 
Mr. E. W. Wilks (Vice-President), and the 
Mayor (Alderman H. C. Beddoe). The Presi- 
dent proposed the toast of ‘‘The King and 
Royal Family,” and Mr. W. A. Linton enext 
submitted The Town and Trade of Here- 
ford, and in alluding to the architecture of the 
city spoke of the noble cathedral, which he 
said gave visitors and Herefordians alike food 
for reflection. Whenever he looked upon that 
beautiful building he could not help thinking 
what manner of men they must have been in 
the old days, and what a wonderful love they 
must have had for their art and work.—The 
Mayor, in response, said he was glad to hear 
Mr. Linton’s remarks with regard tothe grand 
old cathedral; what Mr. Linton felt was also 
felt by a great number of people who came to 
Hereford, and also by the citizens themselves. 
It was one of the finest cathedrals in the west 
of England, and possessed beautiful Norman 
architecture. Various restorations had been 
effected, especially since the falling down of 
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the west end some 110 years ago. The Dean 
had latterly taken the west end in hand, and 
a great improvement was being effected. The 
city had done good work in improving the 
dwellings of the poor, and there was not one 
single member of the Corporation, whatever his 
general views might be, who did not desire to 
see the proper housing of the poorer classes. 
At one time Hereford was a walled-in city, 
and within his remembrance there were for- 
merly very few buildings outside the limits of 
the old city. They attributed this to the 
attacks of the Welsh: people sought the protec- 
tion of the walls. There was very little pro- 
perty arcund the city he had not had something 
to do with at one time or another. It formerly 
belonged to the Ecclesiastical bodies, but an 
Act was passed about fifty years ago which 
gave power to the Ecclesiastical bodies to sell, 
and since then very rapid strides had been 
made.—Mr. Witts also responded.—Mr. Ark- 
wright then proposed “The National Federa- 
tion of Master Builders of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the South-Western Federation of 
Building Trade Employers.” In the course of 
his remarks he said that the question of the 
timber supply was a mutter of the most vital 
interest to the building trade, because whatever 
might take the place of timber for building 
purposes, they would not advance sufficiently 
in scientific e o in order to produce 
a material which could be subsituted for timber 
to any large extent for a considerable number 
of vears to come. He thought he might say 
without feur of contradiction that anything 
like a serious shortage in the supply of timber 
would be a verv grave matter for the building 
trade. It would be a grave question not only 
for the master builders, but also for the men 
working in the trade, and indeed he might say 
the nation at large. What were the facts as 
they found them? He was afraid that not 
only this country, but the whole of Europe, 
would be faced within the next thirty yoars 
with something like a very serious timber 
famine. Builders were now paying prices for 
timber which was called first class, which they 
would have regarded as second class and paid 
for at a lower rate ten years ago. He believed 
it was a fact that 78 per cent. of the English 
timber trade was done in coniferous timber. 
A very large proportion of the timber came 
from abroad. He believed that in every con- 
tract which the Government made, a clause was 
put in to the effect that no English timber was 
to be used. Other people made the same stipu- 
lation, and therefore they had arrived at this 
point, that for some reason or other English 
timber was deteriorating from a builder's 
point of view, and that the foreign supply was 
failing. and consequently becoming dearer. 
The reasons why the foreign supply was dearer 
were two-fold. In the first place there was less 
timber, and, secondly, it cost more to place it on 
the market than it used to do. This was per- 
haps not apparent at first sight, but it was 
easily explainable. In the early days, when 
they were cutting down virgin forests—trees 
planted in dense patches with no branches ex- 
cept at the top, where they caught the sunlight, 
and therefore having no knots—the facilities 
offered by the Norwegian rivers were fully 
taken advantage of. The trees were cut down 
on the banks, marked, rolled into and carried 
by the river, and rocognised by the respective 
agents of the owners at the bottom. Thus a 
considerable saving was effected. Now, how- 
ever, things had altered. As trees were cut down, 
the river became further and further away, 
and thus there was the cost of hauling, etc., 
which sent up the price. The foreign supply 
was growing less and less every day, and the 
English timber, not to put it at too fine a point, 
was not fit for use. Let them examine for a 
moment the extent of the English timber trade. 
Why was it that the Government did not allow 
English timber to be used in their contracts? 
Why was it that the whole of the building 
trade had so little to do with English timber? 
He excepted oak. The reason was because the 
English trees were not of much value as tim- 
ber. This was because of the numerous 
branches, which created knots in the wood. 
That was the plain and simple reason. If 
they went into an English woodland, of course 
it wag very beautiful, but then it did not 

rovide good timber. The German and the 
F rench system of timber growing, encouraged 
by the Governments, was based on scientific 
and commercial principles. They grew a 
great many more trees to the acre than the 
English did. The object was to secure a long 
straight stem without branches except at the 
top. Ordinary timber was practically useless, 
and that was why they depended so much on 
a foreign supply. The report of the Forestry 
Commission laid it down that the timber 
grown in England could be grown on less 
than half the acreage it now occupied. The 
English timber was what might be described 
as of third-rate quality. These questions 
necessitated serious consideration at the hands 
of the British Government.—Mr. Dowling 
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first replied, and said that the object of the 
two federations was their uplifting as builders. 
These federations had given them more 

restige, and had secured a different and a 
bette: form of contract. — Mr. Cowlin, 
treasurer of the South-Western Federation, 
also responded, and said that the question was 
very often asked: What is the use of a 
federation?” Well, the building trade came 
next to the coal and iron trade in the matter 
of importance, and it was essential that their 
interests should have every protection. Archi- 
tects and employees had national institutions, 
and therefore it was imperative that the buil- 
ders should similarly band themselves together. 
Local associations were part of the national, 
and therefore they should be supported. The 
very existence of the National Federation was 
a great factor for peace.—Mr. C. Cooke gave 
the toast of The Architects and Surveyors of 
Hereford, coupled with the names of Messrs. 
A. R. Groom, J. Parker, and A. Dryland, who 
responded.—Mr. Langford proposed The 
Hereford and District Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation,” and the Chairman replied. 

BEDFORD BUILDERS’ ASS8OCIATION.—The second 
annual dinner of the resuscitated Bedford 
Builders’ Association was held at the Central 
Restaurant, High-street, recently, Mr. Richard 
Black, President of the Association, occupying 
the chair. After the loyal toast had been 
honoured, Mr. Charles Negus proposed“ The 
Mayor and Corporation,“ and Alderman Bur- 
ridge responded. Mr. Guy Pym next proposed 
„The Builders’ Association.“ In a town like 
Bedford a building association must be one 
of very great importance. The whole town was 
at the mercy of the builders, and if they did 
not recognise their responsibilities the town 
would suffer in the character of its buildings, 
and these, in their influences on the people in- 
habiting them, would bring about the unpopu- 
larity of the town. Sixty or seventy years ago 
pele were content to live in any sort of a 

ouse, and the countryside was made hideous 
with buildings which looked as though they 
had been built by the mile and cut up into 
sections; but there had been a distinct im- 
provement and the charming variety of 

ouses now was quite a feature. Labour was 
a most important question, and an exceed- 
ingly interesting one. It was a subject 
which would have to be taken into account 
more and more every day in relation to every 
productive industry in the country. If they 
went to the United States they would find that 
the spirit which filled the mind of every work- 
ing man was that he would do his best, and do 
the greatest amount of work during his hours 
of labour. He went to his work every day 
with the intention of sticking to it from the 
moment he commenced to the moment he put 
his coat on to leave the factory. His friend, 
Mr. Black, who had had a large practical ex- 
perience in the United States, told him that 
the masters paid double the wages they paid 
here, but they could afford to do it because the 
men gave the full value in their work. That 
was a thing for them all to consider, indepen- 
dently of politics. American people ran the risk 
of buying expensive machines because they 
knew they had made it to the interest of their 
workmen to get every possible bit of work out 
of the machines. He coupled the name of the 
President with the toast.—In response, Mr. 
Black said that anyone who knew anything 
about the building trade in Bedford must know 
that it was time such an Association was re- 
vived again. For the last two or three vears 
it had not been always easy for Bedford buil- 
ders to discharge their duties in a way they 
ought to be able to do. It was felt that undue 
pressure was being put upon them and that 
they were hindered in performing the duties 
they had an honest desire to 58 Since 
the re- formation of the Association that sort of 
thing had been partially, if not altogether, 
remedied. An important matter which affected 
builders was the form of giving out work in the 
borough. Many thousands of pounds had been 
spent in a manner which did not recommend 
itself to the builders of Bedford. They were 
absolutely unanimous on the point that all 
public work done out of the public funds 
raised by rates should be publicly tendered 
for. Every man should have an opportunity 
of tendering for that work on his merits.—Mr. 
ee ee osed Town and Trade of Bed- 
ford.“ anc Mr. Randall responded, and Mr. 
R. Melcombe proposed The Visitors,“ coupled 
with the names of Mr. Lindley and Mr. J. P. 
White. 

BRISTOL MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSCOCIATION. The 
annual meeting of this Association was held, on 
the 18th inst., at the Guildhall, Small-strect, 
under the Presidency of Mr. Alfred Dowling. 
After the reading and confirming of the minutes 
of the last annual gathering, the Secretary, Mr. 
Henry J. Spear, presented the annual report, 
of which the following is an abstract: —The 
building trade of Bristol during 1903, like many 
other trades, has been of a relaxed character. 
Only one little misunderstanding between 
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masters and men has taken place, and that was 
speedily settled by requestin the member to 
conform to the rules. The Plumbers’ Regis- 
tration Bill was again introduced into Parlia- 
ment, and the Association requested the four 
members for the city to oppose the measure, 
it being considered useless and unnecessary, 
and not in any way safeguarding the public 
from bad work, with its consequent ill-effect 
on health. The Association also approached 
the four Bristol members, asking them to sup- 
port the appointment of a Roya] Commission to 
inquire into the question of municipal trading, 
and such committee had been appointed. 
and specially considered the question of sani- 
tary work. Two bills were presented to Par- 
liament dealing with the law as regards trade 
disputes and liability of trades unions, and the 
Association unanimously passed a resolution: 
“That the Bristol Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion has carefully considered the Trades’ Dis- 
putes Bill now before the House of Commons, 
and is of opinion that the motion by Mr. 
Galloway, -P., upon the second reading, 
should receive the hearty support of all mem- 
bers of Parliament. That this expression of 
opinion be conveyed to them and the South- 
Western Federation.“ The outcome was that 
the Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons. A bill dealing with 
the Extension of the Powers of Compensation 
Act, 1898, to all trades, irrespective of locality 
or height or depth of building, was considered 
by the Association, but no action was taken 
thereon. The following resolution passed by 
the Association in 1901, dealing with the ques- 
tion of time limit, was re-contirmed this last 
year, and the members were urged to rigidly 
adhere to same: “That no member of this 
Association shall tender for work in competi- 
tion where he is required to state the time in 
which he will complete the said work. Acting 
upon the advice of the Association solicitor, 

r. W. H. Brown, the Association considered 
the various clauses in the Corporation con- 
tracts then in vogue, and accepted certain 
alterations, but declined to send in priced bills 
of quantities with tenders, as being contrary 
to the recommendation of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers of Great 
Britain. National Federation meetings have 
been held in London and Cardiff, and the 
Association had been duly represented at both. 
At the latter, the gratifying announcement was 
made that after years of negotiation a satis- 
factory form of contract, drawn up by the 
R. I. B. A., the Institute of Builders, and the 
National Association of Master Builders of 
Great Britain and Ireland, had been actually 
accomplished, and it was described as one of 
the most satisfactory undertakings ever brought 
about by those associations. — The Hon. 
Treasurer (Mr. G. Humphreys) presented his 
financial statement, which was of a satisfactory 
character. The President then propused the 
adoption of the report and accounts, and said 
it was his pleasure and privilege to do so, for 
he considered the report to be a succinct 
resumé Of the work performed by the Associa- 
tion during the past twelve months, and to his 
mind it proved the value of such organisations. 
Through the courtesy of their secretary, he 
had been favoured with the most recent 
return of the Board of Trade, from which he 
observed that there was a general wave of depres- 
sion in the building trade through the country; 
but he trusted that business would generally 
revive, so that the building trade might follow 
in the wake of contentment at home and 
abroad. Although the building trade in Bristol 
during 1903 was rather quiet, yet it compared 
very favourably with other large centres in 
quantity and character of work done. Among 
the many subjects which received attention 
were the Corporation form of contract, the 
question of sending in priced bills of quanti- 
ties, and the stating of time by which the 
contract would be completed at the time of 
tendering. In both of these cases it was 
decided to rigidly adhere to the rules by not 
stating the time or sending the priced quanti- 
ties unless successful. Mention must be made 
of the annual outing, which was well attended 
by members, visitors, and fine weather, across 
the Mendip Hills to Wells, which gave an 
opportunity for members to become better 
acquainted with each other.—Mr. F. N. Cowlin 
seconded the adoption of the report and 
accounts, and the proposition, having been put 
to the meeting, was carried unanimously. The 
President then said it was his pleasing duty 
to propose Mr. E. I. Neale as President of 
the Association for the current year. This. 
having been seconded, was carried unani. 
mously. Upon the motion of the President, 
seconded by Mr. E. Walters, the following 
resolution was carried with acclamation: “ That 
the heartiest thanks of this Association be 
accorded to Mr. Alfred Dowling for the assi- 
duous manner in which he has presided 
over the deliberations of the Association during 
the past year, thereby maintaining the useful- 
ness of the Association in furthering the various 
objects it endeavours to accomplish.” On the 
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motion of Mr. G. Wilkins, seconded by. Mr. 
A. Krauss, it was resolved that Mr. F. R. 
Ridd be elected the Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing twelve months, and it 
was carried unanimously. At the instance of 
Mr. W. Foster, seconded by Mr. F. A. R. 
Woodward, Mr. George Humpareye was re- 
elected the hon. treasurer to the Association. 
The election of the committtee was then pro- 
ceeded with, and qe epar were appointed for 
the forthcoming annua meening of the National 
Federation in London, and also delegates for 
the South-Western Federation. The question 
of the audit of municipal accounts and other 
subjects of interest to the trade were then dis- 


cussed. 
— — — -- 
Legal. 
BUILDER’S APPEAL UNDER THE 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 


In the Court of Appeal, composed of the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Mathew 


and Cozens-Hardy, on the 13th inst., judgment 
was delivered in the case of Barrett v. Kemp 
Bros., on the defendants’ appeal from an 


award made by the Judge of the Sittingbourne 
County Court under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1897. ae ; 

In this case the plaintiff was a workman in 
the employment of the defendants, a firm of 
builders and contractors, who leased and occu- 
pied a wharf on the river Medway, used for the 
purpose of loading and unloading materials 
ee by the defendants in their business. 
There was no machinery or plant on the wharf, 
and anyone was allowed to use the wharf on 

ayment of wharfage. Leading from the pub- 
fic highway to the wharf was a private road, 
about 250 yds. long and about 11 ft. or 12 ft. wide, 
the defendants being the lessees and occupiers 
of this private road. This road was separ- 
ated from the highway by a gate, which 
was kept locked when the road was not being 
used by the defendants and their servants, the 
defendants keeping the key. The defendants’ 
name was on the gate, and the road and the 
wharf were bounded on both sides by a hedge, 
except on the frontage to the river and at the 
junction with the road. The plaintiff was em- 
ployed on the private road breaking stones for 
the purpose of repairing the road, and when at 
work about 40 yds. from the gate he was struck 
in one of his i he by a piece of stone, and he 
lost the sight of it. It appeared that the plain- 
tiff had never been employed on the wharf 
itself. The County Court Judge held that the 
employment on the road leading to the wharf 
was employment on or about the wharf, and 
that the wharf was a ‘‘factory’’ within the 
meaning of section 7 of the Act, and he made 
an award in the plaintiff's favour. Hence the 

resent appeal of the defendants, on whose 
behalf it was contended that the wharf was not 
a factory within the meaning of the section. 
It was admitted that if the wharf was a 
“ factory °’ the defendants were the under- 
takers in respect thereof. 

In the result, their Lordships, without calling 
upon counsel for the plaintiff, held that the 
wharf was a factory within the meaning of 
the section, and that the accident happened on 
a road within the curtilage of the factory. 

The appeal was accordingly dismissed, with 
costs. 

Mr. G. A. Scott appeared for the appellants, 
and Mr. Cecil Walsh for the respondent. 

LONDON BUILDING ACT. 

At the South-Western Police-court on the 
14th inst., Mr. J. Gibbs, builder, of 31, Upper 
Richmond-road, Wandsworth, was summoned 
by Mr. Lawton Ford, District Surveyor, for 
erecting a public building at the Wandsworth 
Convent, West Hill, without having given a 
complete and proper notice, the incompleteness 
consisting in omitting to deposit plans and 
sections as required by the by-laws made by 
the London County Council. It appeared that 
the District Sur Oor had made repeated appli- 
cations to the defendant to deposit the draw- 
ings, but, they having been submitted, the 
defendant declined to do more. 

Mr. Francis, the magistrate, said that the, 
law appeared to be quite clear, and imposed 
a fine of 40s. and costs. 


— n — 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

EMPLOYMENT IN DECEMBER.—According to re- 
turns furnished by 84 Employers’ Associa- 
tions whose members are estimated to employ 
about 100,000 workpeople, and by Trade 
Unions with an aggregate membership of 
about 185,000, . with all branches 
but masons is bad, and rather worse than a 
month ago and a year ago. With masons em- 
ployment is quiet on the whole, and shows no 
great change as compared with a month or a 
year ago. The returns from Employers’ As- 
sociations show that employment was good 
with 4.0 per cent. of the workpeople reported 
on, fair or moderate with 18.4 per cent., and 


dull or bad with 77.6 per cent. The corres- 
ponding percentages were, a month ago, 11.0, 
17.6, 71.4; and a year ago, 5.0, 23.0, and 72.0. 
Employment with bricklayers is reported as 
dull generally, and rather worse than a year 
ago. With masons it is fair in England and 
moderate in Scotland. With carpenters and 
joiners, painters and plasterers, it is dull 
enerally. The percentage of unemployed 
rade Union carpenters and joiners at the end 
of December last was 7.9, compared with 6.1 
at the end of November, and 5.9 at the end of 
December, 1902. Employment with plumbers 
continues dull generally. The percentage of 
unemployed members among ‘Trade Union 
plumbers at the end of December was 7.7, as 
against 7.2 in November, and 5.6 in December, 
1902. Slaters and tilers report employment as 
quiet, slightly worse than a month ago, and 
worse than a year ago. Some distress con- 
tinues to be reported among builders’ labourers 
in certain districts.—Labour Gazette. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


January 6.—By T. Woops (at Hounslow). 
Hounslow Heath, Middlesex.—8 to 15, Glou- 


1% ½ 8 Psd ñĩͤ Con ĩͤ eee eur. £400 
Heston, Middlesex.—North HOR IR; freehold 
residence and cottage adjoining, 301 301. 715 
Twickenham. —52, Church-st., f., e.r. 300. 450 
By H. D. TILLY & Co. (at Maidenhead). 
Maidenhead, Berks —St. Mark’s-rd., ‘‘ Little- 
cot,” f., q.r. 188. 108. • 370 
January 12.—By Noys & HOWES. 
Forest Hil!—151, 157, and 159, Woolstone-rd., 
u. t. 93 yrs, N 21l., y.r. Ole i sacece Sed 770 
By H. J. Way & Son (at Newport). 
Godshill, Isle of Wight.— Park Wall Farm, 
20 a. 2r. Dig fees cies aes eee e... 1,475 
“ Allen’s House and 21 a. f., g: PEA 400 
“ Eight Acres Field, 8 a. Ir. 32 p., f. .... 475 
17 hill- rd., Nessellffe,“ u. t. 964 yrs., g. r., 400 
By 1 & Hrren (at Chelsea). 
Chelsea.—12, 18, 14, 18, 24 and 25, Trafalgar - 
sq. u.t. 5 yrs., g.r. 36l., e.r. 35111. 780 
Trafalgar-sq., two builders’ yards, timber 
yard, saw mille, workshops, &o., u.t. 5 yrs., 
gr. nil, y. r. S262. 666 1,275 
Manresa-rd., 1 to 8, and 8a, Wentworth 
Studios, also Wentworth Villa,” u.t 5 yrs., 
fy nil, r i vee enwawiaes 795 
ur-st., 1. g. r. 166“. 8s., u. t. 5 yrs., 4° nil 910 
25, Oakley-cres., y.r. 48/., also ig.r. 6l., u. t. 
49$ yrs., r I““. eiac wees 570 
78, Manor-st. (“ Safety Lamp Coffee Palace“), 
u.t. 49% yrs., g.r. GI., y. r. 400............. 690 
41, Fernshaw-rd., u.t. 60} yrs., g.r. 2/. 10s., gö 
T. eet Toe ee EEE E 8 4 
Battersea.—1, Kassala-rd., u.t. 71} yrs., g. r. 7L., 
OO, ( M ͤ=GA arene aii sauces 6 420 
January 13.—HIND & Sons. 
St. George’s East.—25 to 43 (odd), Grove-st., 
f., w.r. r aceeaaa iss 4,005 
19, 21, and 23, John-st., f., w. r. 1002. 28. 1.270 
26, 28, and 30, John-st., f., w. r. 44l. 48. .... 1,075 
Mile End.—75 and 77, Bridge-st., f., w.r. 627. 8s. 750 
Hackney.—48, Eleanor-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., g. r. 
6l. 108., q.r. 468 380 
By F. VARLEY & Son. 
Bowes Park. — 156, Whittington - rd., u. t. 
76 yrs., g. r., 6l. 108., y.r. 286. 240 
January 14.—DavIpD J. CHATTELL. 
Hammersmith.—Raynham-rd., f.g.r. id., rover- 
sion in 65 FFF Perec etre 120 
Studland-st., f.g. rents 10s. 7d., reversion in 
J ̃ ̃ 2 eee eee ee 190 
Dunton Green, Kent.—“ Morant’s Cottage,“ 
and 2 a. 0 r. 13 p., f., pp:ꝛ7ꝛ7ꝛ . 760 


Contract ions used in these lists. — F. g. r. for freehold 

und- rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground rent; l. g. r. for 

5 ground- rent; g. r. for ground - rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; e. r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q. r. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental; 
u. t. for unexp term; p. a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b. h. for beer-house; p. h. for public-house; o. for 
offices; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


— e 
MEETINGS. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 22. 

Architectural Association —Paper by Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams, entitled: ‘As to the Making of Architects, 
with Examples of Draughtsmanship.“ 7.30 p.m. 

The Junior Institution of Enyineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel).—Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, K. C., M. P., F. R. S., 
will deliver his presidential address. 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution —The Rev. W. Sidgreaves on 
“ Spectroscopic Studies of Astrophysical Problems at 
Stonyhurst College Observatory.“ 9 p.m. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 23. 


Architectural Association.—First Spring Visit, to the 
offices of the Royal London Friendly Society, Finsbury- 
circus, by permission of the architect, Mr. John Belcher, 
A. R. A. 2.30 p.m. 


Builders Foremen's Association.—10th Annual Dinner, 
Throne-room, Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 p.m. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 25. 
Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. Ralph Nevill, K.C., on 
The Garden City Scheme and First Garden Ctr, 
nmel. 


G. H. Morton 15 Liverpool) on The 
owed by a Discussion. 8.30 p.m. 
5 Builders Benevolent Inet itution.— Committee Meeting 
p.m. 
Glasgow Philosophical Society ( Architectural Section).— 
Mr. Peter Fyfe, Chief Sanitary Taspector of Glasgow, on 
“Some City Pollutions,” illustrated. 8 p,m. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 26. 


London Master Builder“ Association. — Dinner, 
er ey Hall, Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly 

. 6.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. A. E. Carey on 
“The „ of Tidal Harbours.” 8 p. m. i 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Lid. (Lectures im 
Practical Sanitary Science).—Mr W. H. Maxwell on 
e e and Disposal of Refuse.” 7 p.m. 

National Federation of Building Trade Employers. — 
Council Meeting. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27. 

Architectural Association (Discussion. Section).—Paper 
by Mr. T. H. Russell, M. A., on The Ventilation of 
1 ero 7.30 p.m. wis H. 

; 4 lesiological Socidty.— Rev. 
Bedford Pim on Low-side Windows and other Ob 
of Interest in Churches, illustrated . by 


Architectural Association —Mr. R. P. 8. 

Twizell on The Origin of Gothic Architecture, illus- 

trated with lime-light views, 7.30 p-m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association—Mr. J. Maurice 

Arthur on “Some Interesting and Necessary Legal 
pone in ay pepe 8 p.m. E 

tonal Federation of Building Trade Employers.— 

Half- Yearly General Meeting. 


— _THURSDAY, JANUARY 28. 
E London Institution.—Mr. H. T. Ashby on A Pil- 
grimage 1o Classic Shrines in Greece, Asia Minor, and 


„ illustrated. 6 p.m. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers.—(1) Adjourned 
discussio 


to be opened 57 Dr. J. A. Fleming, F. R. S., 
vice-president, on Mr. . Hibbert’s paper 
Edison Accumulator for Automobiles.” (2) Adjourned 
discussion on Dr. Hans Behn-Eechenburg’s paper on 
The Magnetic Dispersion in Induction Motors, and its 
Influence on the Design of these Machines.“ 8 p.m. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.— Mr. J. A. 
880 F. S. A., on “The Homes of Queen Elizabeth.“ 
30 p. m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 29. 

Royal Institution.— Mr. D. d. Hogarth, M. A., on The 
Marshes of the Nile Delta.“ 9 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Moesting).— 
a A. P. Head on “ Metallurgy as Applied in Engineering.” 

p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Cra temen s Sociey.—Mr. W. G. 
0 i Comparison of Building Practices in Scot- 

nd.“ p. m. 


— —E[—- — 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


„Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not n y the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 

BRICKS, &0. 


£ sB. 
1 16 


1 13 
2 12 
2 10 
1 10 


d. 
Hard Stocks..... O per 1000 alongside, in river. 


95 oo oo 
a” 77 os 


55 at rall way dep t. 


Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facin 
Best Blue Pr 
Staffordshire. 4 4 
Do. Bullnose .... 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks.... 
GLAZED BBICKS. 


— 
— 
2 

O OO O 888800868 
8 


Double Headers.. 16 
One Side and two 
Ends 


(=) 
z 
© 
S 
@ 
S, ; 
8 . 
a . 
p= 
© 
o o © ooo oo 
oo © ooo oo 


G Stretch- 
ers and Headers 12 


d 
Double Stretchers 15 
Double Headers.. 14 
One Side and two 
Ends 


8 9 — OOO O 
© O © OOO O 
3 


lazed ...... 200 „ 


Thames and Pit Sand 
Thames Ballast 


— 


less than best. 
8. d. 
í 0 per yard, delivered. 
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BRICKS, SS had a 


s. d. 
Best Portland Cement 29 O per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 


Norg.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
11s. 6d. per yard, delivered. 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime .......... 
Stourbridge Fire Clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per 


STONE. 

BATH STONE—dell vered on road wag- 
gons, Paddington depot........ 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms depot. 8 

PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average) 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico Wharf.. 2 1 8 mn 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico ie 


nat rly. dpt. 


1 81 9 n 


2 2} 97 90 


Beer in blocks „ „ „ 1 iy) on 
Greenshill 1 beware . 110 i 57 
Darley Dale in blocks. 2 4 ‘ai ” 
Red Corsehill 97 2 5 iy) v” 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 0 7 os 
Red eld 5 2 4 B 77 


YORK STONE— Robin uo Quality. 


s. d. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. riy.depòt. 
6 in. sawn two sides 


landings to sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 3 per foot super. „ 
6 in. rubbed two sides 
ditto, ditto —— ee 2 6 oe ” 
8 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 0 111 ñ » 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one 
side slabs (random 
sizes) 0 7} š j 
11 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 75 77 
D YORK— 
Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube j 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 8 per ft. super. 15 
8 in. rubbed two sides 
Ditto 0 ši » 
3 in. sawn two sides 
slabe (random sizes) 1 2 P 10 
2 in. self-faced random 
lag; b 0 5 Pe ši 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
„ G la. sawn both dold. rly. depòt. 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super: 
eld. rly. depot. 
„ Sin, do. 1 23 in 5 
SLATES. 
in. in. £s d. 
20 x 10 best blue Bangor 18 2 6 por 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
20x12 35 » 13 17 6 f j 
20 x 10 best seconds „ 12 15 0 ‘i ñ 
20x12 „ ” » 1810 0 ” ” 
16x 8 best . „ 7 0 0 55 
20 K 10 dest blue Port- 
madoc ...... 1212 6 8 is 
16x 8 best blue Port- 
madoc ...... 612 6 30 FS 
20x10 best Eureka un- 
fading green.. 15 2 6 ji 5 
20 x 12 best Eureka un- 
fading green . 17 2 6 j 5 
18 * 10 i ji 12 10 0 15 8 
16 * 8 25 57 10 5 0 * i 
20 x 10 permanent green 11 10 0 i K 
18x10 7 5 9 10 0 55 w 
16x 8 ? L 6 10 0 oe 97 
TILES 


8. 
Best plain red roofing tiles.. 42 


Hip and Valley tiles. 3 7 per doz. 5 i 
Best Broseley tiles........ 50 O per 1000 „ ji 
Do. Ornamental tiles 52 6 ; j 1 

Hip and Valley tiles .. 4 O per doz. BS 5 
Best Ruabon red. brown or 

brindled do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1000 i 1 
Do. Ornamental do 60 0 i ñ 5 

Hip tiles 4 O per doz. „ 5 

Valley tiles 3 0 j ia i 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 

fordshire do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1000 „ s 
Do. Ornamental do. ...... 54 6 re 35 ve 

Hip tiles 4 1 per doz. „ ji 

Valley tiles 3 8 50 se 

t Rosemary brand 

plain tiles 48 O per 1000 „ 15 
Best Ornamental tiles . 50 0 7 i 4 

Hip tiles . 4 0 per doz. 85 a 

Valley tilens 3 = 15 M 

WOOD. At per era 
8. 
Deals : best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4in. 

by 9 in. and 11 inn 1510 0 1610 0 
Deals: best 3 by ggg... 1410 0 15 10 0 
Battens : best 24 In. by 7 in. and 

8 in., and 3in. by7in.and8in. 1110 O 12 10 0 
Battens: best 23 by 6 and 3 by 6. 0 10 0 less than 

7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals : seconds ....... ......... 1 0 O less thn best 
Battens : seconds ............. „ 010 0 „ » » 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in by (in. 9 0 0 9 10 0 
2 In. by 4 in. and 2 in. by Sin... 8 10 0 9 10 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards 
lin. and 11 in. by 7in........ . 010 O more than 
battens. 


6 6 6 6 6 „„ „„ „ „ „ „ „„ „6 „6 „ „6 „ „6 „ „ 


or Memel (average specification) 4 10 0 0 0 
Seconds seecans ‘ 5 O 410 0 
Small timber ( in. to 10 In.) . 3 12 6 $15 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.). 3 0 0 3 10 0 
Swedish balkkk« aas. 2 15 0 8 0 0 

teh · pine timber (30 ft. average). 3 5 0 3 15 0 
JOINERS’ Wood. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, At per standara. 
8 In. by llin............... 28 0 O 24 0 0 
Sin. by 9in............... . 21 0 O 2210 0 
Battens,2}in.and3in.by7in. 17 0 0 1810 0 


8. d. 
1 63; per ft. cube. 


8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 1 at per ft. cube,deld.rly.depst. 
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WOOD continued) 


At standard. 
£ s. E s. d. 
JOINERS’ WOOD.— (Contd.) 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
WW . 1810 0 20 0 0 
; 7 3 in dy 9 in. 1710 0 19 0 0 
Battens,2} In. and 3 in. by 7 In. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and ins 15 10 0 1610 O 
Battens, 23 In. and 8 in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
3 in. by 11 iin 21 0 0 22 10 0 
Do. 8 in. by 9 in 18 0 0 19 10 0 
Bat tens 13 10 0 15 0 0 
Petersburg: second yellow deals, 
3in. by III. 1600 17 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in . . q . 1410 0 160 0 
Battenn gz . 11 0 O 12 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 9 in. by 
III ĩðͤ K 8 13 10 0 14 0 0 
Do. 8 in. by d in 13 0 0 14 0 0 
Fern nR 10 0 0 11 0 0 
White Sea and ama | :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 In.. 14 10 0 1510 0 
„ 3 in. by 9 in.. 13 10 O 1410 0 
Batten 11 00 12 0 0 
Second white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 0 1410 0 
i si 3 in. by 12 10 O 1310 0 
5 i battens ..... 910 0 1010 0 
Pitch-pine : deals . 16 0 0 18 0 0 
Under 2 In. thick extra 010 0 1 0 0 
Yellow Pine — First, regular sizes 33 0 0 upwards. 
Oddmonta .....e.sssesssse | 22 0 0 4 0 
Seconds, regular sizes ......... 2410 0 210 0 
Yellow Pine oddments .......... 20 00 2200 
Kauri Pine—Planks, perft.cube.. 0 3 6 0 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube....... c... O 2 6 0 8 6 
8 a ee (toe eae eae . . 0 2 8 0 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube.. 0 5 0 0 & 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
ch „ 6% „ „„ „% „ „ „ 62 „ 2 6 „ „6 „ „ 0 0 0 7 0 0 8 
g in. do. doo. . 0 Q 61 — 
Dry Mahogany— Honduras, Ta- 
sal sco, per ft. sup. as inch... 00 9 0 011 
elected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
5 5 01 6 2 0 
alnut, American, per ft. sup 
ai inch eta eek e . . q . 0 10 01 9 
Teak, per low . 17 0 0 21 0 0 
American Whitewood Planks— 
per ft. cube... cee cece wees 0 4 0 = 
Prepared Flooring— Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot asi eevee r ..... 013 6 017 6 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ........cceeceees 014 0 018 0 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ........ 33 016 0 1 1 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
e iet reran 0 11 6 0 1 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
mat chen 012 0 014 0 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched 014 6 016 6 
$ in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 013 6 
ł in. by 7 ln. do. o. do. 014 0 018 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 0 11 6 
lin. by 7 iu. do. do. do. 011 6 018 6 
6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &0. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
8s. d. £ s.d. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 
Sectloen doe 6 5 0 7 6 0 
Compound GQirders, ordinary 
Sections .....osososeseesse 8 2 6 9 & 0 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections . 717 6. 817 6 
Flitch Plates 8 5 0.. 815 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns... 7 2 6 8 5 6 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
IRon— E s. d £ s. d. 
Common BargLa. 7 10 0 . 8 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ......... 8 0 0 8 10 0 
Staffordshire Marked Bars 10 10 0 — 
Mild Steel Bars 815 0.. 9 5 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price ....... 9 5 0.. 910 0 
5 » galvanised ....... 17 10 0. — 
(And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron (Black) — 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. 915 0 — 
a „ 2AM eea 10 15 0 — 


ese „„ „4 „4„%„%./ 


(X 97 26 g. ee 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 


Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 0 8 12 15 0 .. 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 24g 13 5 0 
% s S 14 5 0. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quallty— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g 16 
i „ 22 g. and 24 g. 16 
55 „ 26 K. 18 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g 12 
5 „ 22 g. and 24 g. 14 5 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
pe se 26 g. 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker.. 11 0.. 
Best Soft Steel Snee g. & 24 g A 
Cut nails, 8in.to@in........... 9 5 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &0. 


al | | 


Per ton, in London. 
E s. d. 


£ a. d. 

Leap—Sheet, English, 3Ib. and up 14 2 6. 

Pi pe in coils .........6. ..... 1412 6., 

Soil pipddee e e e 17 2 6.. 

Compo pi [de ..... 17 2 6.. 
ZIno—Sheet— 

Vieille Montagne . . ton 26 5 0 

Silesian LE E E E E EE EEE EEES EEE] 26 0 0 ee 
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LEAD, &O.— (continued) 
Per ton, in London. 
£ s.d. £ s. d. 
COPPER— 
Strong Sheet......... per lb. 0 0 103. — 
Thin 999444 eevee gy 0 0 11 —— 
Copper nails............ 99 0 0 11 — 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet per lb. 0 0 10 ee — 
Thin ere rr Pe 0 011.. — 
TIn—Engllah Ingots .... „ 0 144. — 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ .... p 0 0 6k.. — 
Tinmen’s ...... saaa ii 00 8.. — 
Plowp ile = i 009. — 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. thirds................ 2d. per ft. delivered. 
» fourths ........... .. . IId. „ i 
21 oz. thirds......... ... . . . 34. 3 b 
„ Arth, . 23d. 1 i 
26 OR. t. LEE S SE SE S SE EE SE] LEE SE SE S E 8 oe 90 
5 fourths s. 3d. 70 i 
32 og. third . std. 5 as 
ši fourths ...... 3 e 85 5 
Fluted sheet, 2 SE. 21d. „ b 
5 E. . 33d. 
1 Hartley's Rolled Plate : i 5 h 
d ” 57 2 : 2 2 27 
57 27 ” eoee 2td. 57 ae 
OILS, &o. 4E 8. d 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels... per gallon 9 1 8 
"i 5 » in drums.......... 1 0111 
Boiled „ at 0 pipes oF barrels i 0 111 
i 1 „ in CC j 0 2 2 
Turpentine, in barrels ......... . ñ 0 3 8 
si in ms. kk ae 15 0 3 10 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 19 0 0 
Red Lead, rer eee ere Tere 9 7 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty........... . por owt. 0 7 6 
Stockholm Tar ..... „ per barrel 1 12 0 
VARNISH ES, &0. Per gallon. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnl j))... q 90 5 0 
Pale Copal Ok ee ..... 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ........... ..... 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Olk. . . O10 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seata of 
Churches LE DE EE SE SF EE Sr e e 0 e % „ „ 0 6 „ „ „ 0 14 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage Chawla pew 012 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 016 0 
Fine Pale Ma pla. 016 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ................ 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil ....... - 9 ꝙq q Ʒꝛ́ Q Hi 1 1 0 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ................ 018 0 
hite Co l Enamel #eseeeea % „% % 6% 6 „„ 6% „„ 6 6 „ „ „6 0„ % 1 4 0 
Extra Pale Paper eee ree „ 0 12 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ....... ‚· 99 . . O10 6 
Best Black Japan ‚· 9 99 9 C00 16 O 
Oak and Mahogany Stalin . 9 9 . O 9 O 
Brunswick Black. % „ „„ „ 0 eee „e „e „e „ „ 0 8 6 
Berlln Black (EE EE EE „ % E r „ ee@ees 0 16 Q 
Knotti „ „% „% »„%„„%% „% „„ „ ME „% „ „ 0 „ „ 0 e 0 0 10 0 
French and Brush Poll. 0 10 0 
— — — 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, 1 tters, 
and papers read at meetings resta, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undiriake to 
tions. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals 
0 99 55 p er jo are NOP 
All communications must be authenticated by the 
555 and euro of the sender, whether for publica- 
lon or not. No notice can be taken 
communications, ene 
We are compelled to decline inting out 
giving addresses. iis oe 
Any conmis:ion to a contributor to write an article 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject te the ap royal of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it 0 E i oe receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in oes not necessarily i i 
acceptance, 5 n 
All communications regarding lite and artisti 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other Eo busi- 


return rejected communica- 


ness matters should be addressed to THE 2 
and not to the Editor. F 
———— — 
TENDERS. 

Communications for insertion under this heading 


should be addressed to “ The Editor,“ and must reach us 
not later than 10 a. m. on Thursdays. (N.B.—We cannot 
Publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the building-owner; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons. 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERDEEN.—For construction of a timber wharf, 
about 750 ft. long, and other work on the River Dee, 
for the Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners. Mr. R. 


£20,229 1 1 


BINGLEY.—For sewering, paving, kerbing, flagging, 


of, Whitley-street for the Urban District Council. Mr 
H. Bottomley, surveyor, Town Hall, Bingley ;— 
R. Naylor & nn £711 14 3 
D. WG asco erased ales 691 0 0 
Midgley & Butterfield .......... 665 6 6 
Ross & Crabtree ............ 000s 657 17 0 
W. Baker, Keighley hh 626 12 1 


(Continued on page 93.) 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. 55 
*Designs for New School. N Govs. of N'c'tle-on-Tyne R. G. S.. 100 l., 501., 25 een c tena ceeee e April 39 
Hospital, Greeno ck / Ow Res . | Hos. Board, Town Clerk, Greenock | Not stat(eedgdgdgdmddddd ete eens eeeeeeee Feb. 82 
Houses for Working Classes Bangor City Council ..........6. f erd Ger ⁰˙¹mꝛmmrm ĩͤ ae Baie LES WR 8 Feb. 20 
*Dosign for Reconstruction of Meat Market Haverfordwest Town Council .... 20 Guln eas Pee eS Caen Nena aed z No Date 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by | be 5 
Hospital Furniture, Menstoob lulu Wharfedale Hospital Committee... | C. V. Newstead, Clerk, Union Offices, Otley.......... ee ee Jan. 23 
Dormitories, Dining Hall, etc., Reed’s Gmr. Schl, Drax) = = ...caaee E. and T. Clark, Clerks to Governors, Snaith .................. a do 
Pulling Down and Re-buildg Post Office, etc., Bramley Kee ees Kay & Long, Architects, 10, St. Paul's-street, Leeds. r. do 
Alterations, etc., Wheat Sheaf Inn, Borrowby . Dover and Newsonic Baxter, Ltd. | J. E. Walton, Architect, Northallerton ......0...cccccececeeees ° do 
C. I. Sect. Pillars, etc., Electricity Works, Port Dundas do. W. A. Chaman, Engineer, 75, Waterloo-street, Glasgow ........ | Jan. 25 
Removal of Night Soil, eto. Birkenhead Corporation Panias .. | Chief Inspector of N uisances, Town Hall, Birkenhead .......... do. 
Retort House, Coal Stores, etc., at Gasworks, East-at. | Farnham Gas Company ........ Gas Company Offices, Gas Works, Farnham ........-e eee eens i do. 
Scavenging, Middleton-St. Georgnnee Darlington R. D. CCGcGWwmtt.e.. J. Robinson, Union Offices, Darlington | do. 
Residence, Surgery, Coachhouse, etc., East-street ..| Dr. B. G. Heald .............4. T. Winn & Sons, Architects, 92, Albion-street, Leeds sine do. 
Electric Light, etc., Kingston Dist. Library, Paisley-rd | Glasgow Corporation .......... City Engineer, City- -chambers, Glasgow B ͤ a Ow es See A | do. 
Excavating Site, etc., Classrooms, Barnard's Cross .. | Salisbury Diocesan Training Coll | .J. Harding & Son, Architects, 58, High-street, Salisbury ........ 40. 
Re- construction of Tenements, Greenside Ro Ww. City of Edinburgh.............. Burgh Engineer. City-chambers, Edinburgh c d^. 
Tram Lines, Pits, ee Aston Manor Corporation ...... R. Green, A. M. Inst. C. E., 37, Waterloo-street, Birmingham ...... do. 
Alterations to Tramway Depot, Witton Lane ...... do. do. do. 
Church and Halls, Queen-street, Aberdeen. W. E. Gauld, Architect, 258, Union-street, Aberdeen............ do. 
Draining, ete., Harpurhe xs 1 Manchester Corporation ........ Paving Department, Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester .. do. 
Draining, ete., Crumpsall ni. do. do. do. 
Alterations, etc., to Business Prem'‘ses, Pwllheli, Wales D. Lloyd Jones D. Lloyd Jones, High-street, Pwilhall, Wales do 
Street Works (Joseph-street, etc.) ........ cc cece Derby Corporation ............ J. Ward, Borough Surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby ...... Ses do. 
Feeding, etc, Malçninn ss Whitby U.D.C. (Electricity whi oa ) L. H. King, Electrical Engincer to the Council, vay wires Seach do. 
Caretaker’s House, Heworth................ cease Felling Education Committee.. H. Miller, Architect, Council Buildinys, Felling . e tae Nes do. 
Two Dwelling Houses, Leeds-road, Bradley... J. H. Halll, Architect, Fartown, Yorks A Gee haus scie NAS tags Jan. 26 
Shower Bath and Alterations at Gym., Palmyra-sq | Warrington Gymnasium Com. .. | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warring ton ree do. 
Hospital, Scalford-road, Melton Mowbray Sih. nara oi Melton and Belvoir Hospl. Com. E. Jeeves, Architect, Nottingham-street, Melton Mowbray ...... do. 
Works in Rimrose-road, Park-street, etc., Bootle ..| The Corporation ............0. Borough Engineers’ Office, Bootle .... 0.0... ee eee eee enone eee do. 
Making-up Lancaster-avenue, Liscard ........000. Wallasey U. D. CCC. District Engineer to Council, Public Offices, Egremont.......... do. 
7 Briardale- road, Seacombe.............. do. do. do. 
ú Passage, Albermarle-road, Seacombe.... do. do. do. 
55 is May-avenue, etc., Seacombe .. do. do. do. 
5 is Stringhey-road, etc., Ezremont do. do. do. 
15 15 Norman- road, etc., Seacombe .. do. do. do. 
si 3 St. Paul’s-road, Seacombe .... do. do. do. 
55 s Green-lane, Wallasey Kooy a do. do. do. 
Wallasey Village (the Poplars) do. do. do. 
Wooden Troughing for Cables Glasgow Corporation............ W. A. Chamden, Engineer, 25, Waterloo-street, Glasgow. do. 
*Enlargement of Sorting Office, Upper Holloway ....| Commiss. of H. M. Works, etc. .. H. M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. .......... e eas do. 
Marble Statue of the Virgin Mary, Ch’p’l of Wrkhse | Rathdown Guardians .......... P. Cunniam, Clerk to Union, Loughlinstown, Dublin Jan. 27 
Seven Through Houses, Wakefleld-road, Earlsheaton| nn Bank Top. Earlsheaton, JFC. 8 aes do. 
Bank Office, Banbridge, CO. DoaUwmUw Ulster Bank, Ltd............ ... | W. H. Stephens & Sons, Donegall-square North, Belfast do. 
Steel Casings for Lime Kilns, Provan Gasworks ....| Glasgow Corporation ......... . | A. Wilson, Engineer, 45, John-street, Glasgow ......... e do. 
Semi-detached Villas, Headingley TTT 2 Te in ke ese, 2 J. Charles & Sons, 98, Albion-street, Lees e do. 
Inspector’s House and Four Cottages, Church Fenton N. E. Railway Company REET W. Bell, Architect to the Company, NOIK˖¹˖ʒn tee ee e ae 4 do. 
Improvements to Cottages, Church Fenton ........ do. do. 
Meat Store, etc., Enfleld Workhouse .............. Guardians of ee eine Union .. | T. E. Knightley. Architect, 106, Cannon- street, E. Www. do. 
Sluice Valves, etc., Talla Water works Edinburgh Water Trustees W. A. Tait, C. E., 72a, George. street, Edinburgh oe eS eee do. 
350-Gallon Water FVV Branksome U.D C. ............ S.J. Newman, Surv., Council Bldgs., Branksome, Parkstone, R. S. O. do. 
Steel Casings for Lime Kilns, etc. ................ Glasgow Corporation A. Wilson, Engineer, 45, John-street, Glasggo rr do. 
Granſte Ke, hie we eee ness Hove Corporation .............. Borouza Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove eie. do. 
// age Sie ⁵⁵⁰⁰ eee we SSS, Wokingham Town Council. C. W. Marks. Borough Engineer. Town Hall, Wokingham ...... Jan. 25 
Additions, Elland Grammar School. F. F. Beaumont, Architect, Southgate Chambers, Halifax ...... do. 
Synagogue, Annesley-street, Belfast ..... e ° “Slog sronst S. C. Hunter, Building Surveyor, Belfast ........... Stores owas do. 
Post Office, Belturbet, co. Ca obkhnnn...n.ddnnnn ln ee ee es Office of Public Works, Dublin ieee cae . ater do. 
Cooking Appliances, Workhouse, Merthyr Tydfil.... | Merthyr Tydfil Guardians ...... T. Roderick, Architect, Aberdartrttrt ek do 
Marton Beck Valley Se weeãrunrr Middlesbrough Corporation...... F. Baker, Borough Engineer, Middlesbroughghahgꝶ Jan. 29 
Draining, etc., Withington-road, Whalley Range.... | Withington U. D. ............ A. H. Mountain, Surveyor to Council, Town Hall, West Didsbury do. 
Drainage, etc., Works Tolworth Joint Hospital ....| Joint Hospital Board .......... Carter & Ashworth, Architects, 86, Eden-st., Kingston-on-Thames Jan. 30 
Two Houses, Norfolk-square, Great Yarmouth...... FPR gn S Be as C. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth .. do. 
Fire Engine House Works, Carrickfergus, Ireland .. | Carrickfergus U.D.C............. J. Boyd, Clerk, Town Hall, Carrickfergus...... cc. cee see c ce eeee do. 
Market Sheds, Carrickfergus, Ireland .............. do. do. do. 
Dwelling House. Newport, Pembrokeshire..........[ ce we ee W. Davies, The Cross House, Newport, Pembrokeshire.......... do. 
Timber Safety Fencing, Badenoch Distrie1]Mlẽ... A. Mackenzie, C. E., Surveyor, Kinguss le ̃ „ do. 
Wesleyan Meth. Ch., Connor Down, Hayle, Cornwall} #8 8 ___........ O. Caldwell, F. R. I. B. A., Penzanccdõe nk. g do. 
Forty-Four School Cupboards CC .. | Newcastle-on-Tyne Educa. Com... Education Offices, Northumberland- road, Neweastle-on- Tyne. Jan. 31 
Promenade Extension and Lavatories..... F Redcar U. D. e.. wees J. Howcroft, Surveyor, Council Offices, 2, West- terrace, Redcar do. 
Promenade ExtensiſiililUhnhnßhnnh e tees do. o. do. 
WoW VACOTIOS ChGꝙĩ; cake ee do. do. do. 
Band a. ele Eupe EEES do. do. do. 
Boundary Wall, 54, Radnor-street, London ........ Kingshill! Co-operative Society .. Soclety's Offices, 54, Rad nor-street, London Feb. 1 
Sixteen Artisan Dwellings, Mallow, Ireland ........ Mallow U.D.C. ....... Pad ewe ei Brian E. F. Sheehy, Architect, 57, George- street, Limerick...... do. 
Coal Store, etc., Chesterticld-road Pumping Station.. Mansfield Corporation G. & F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough e rere do. 
Fire Station, Buttway- STATICS E Gib pececd «ewes 8 Cliffe (Kent) Parish Council F. E. Rogers, Clerk, Parish Council Offices, Cliffe .............. do. 
Additions, etc., House at Shanakiel, Corr. W. H. Hill & Son, Architects, 28, South-mall, Cork ..... vowed do. 
Stores, Borough Engineer’s Department .......... Southampton Corporation ...... | J. A. Crowther, Borough Engineer, Southampton er ee do. 
Pulling Down 35, Mary-le-Port-st., & Erecting Wareh.| Messrs. Lindrea & Co. H. J. Jones & Son, Architects, 12, Bridge-street, Bristol ........ do. 
Materials 8 K Grimsby Corporation .......... H. G. Whyatt, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby ........ do. 
Files, Rasps, and Rubbereerrs ... Army Ordnance Department.. H. de la Bere, War Office, Pall Mall, London, o 68 ica cas do. 
Library, Whitchurch, near Cardiff ..... N EEEPC R. & S. Williams, Architects, Boro'-chambers, Wharton-st., Cardiff do. 
Wharf, Cattewater Harbour, etc.......... . Plymouth Corporation. Sir J. Wolfe Barry, Engineer, 21, Delahay-street, London, S. W. do. 
Covered Play Grounds, et. 3 Trevesham School Board........ | Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects, Newport, Mon do. 
Warehouses, Nelson-streetttMccMn Glasgow Corporation..... .... Thomson & Sandelands, Archts., 241, West George-st., Glasgow. do. 
* power House, etc., Technical Inst., Paddington. L. C. Cee... Arch. Dept. (General Construction Section), 15, Pall Mall East, S. W. do. 
Isolatlon Hos pit aa!!! cnes Hitchin Joint Hospital Board. Seo Advt. n w y do. 5 
High School for Girls, Yarm-road, Stockton-on-Tees.. | Governors, Q. Victoria High School C. J. Archer, Clerk to Governors, 77, Hi h-st., Stockton-on-Tees.. Feb. 2 
Oil Engine and Pump at Stonerig Filters, Armadale.. | Bathgate Com., een Cy. Cl. W. A. Tait, C. E., 724, George- street, Edinburgg .. do. | 
Cutting Tracks and Laying C.C. Pipes, Stonerig Filters{ we wee Ma do. do. 
Underground Lavatory Works Herne Bay U. D. F F. W. J. Palmer, Surveyor to Council, Herne Bay even ae do. 
Salesman’s Office, St. George’s-terrace ............ Canterbury Markets Committee .. | A. C. Turley, City Surveyor, Guildhall- street, Canterbury ...... do. 
Kingston-lane Improvemene tk Teddington U. D. CO. ... | M. Hainsworth, Surveyor, Tedding ton Rec do. 
*Roadmaking Works. 0.00.0... 00... cee e eee eens Chingtord U.D.C. OOo. Council’s Surveyor, 14, The Parade, Chingford ............ ses do. 
Restoration of Cranwell Church, Sleaford .......... | lc G. R. Boreham, 24, John-street, Sunderland .............0008. Feb. 3 
5-ton double-barrelled loco. Steam Crane Warrington Gas Committee...... W. S. Haddock, Engineer, Gas Offices, Warrington ............ do. 
Pipe Sewe sy ites aoe siete bbw oa eons west Be OE Dorking R. D. Cocco... W. Rapley, jun., Surveyor, Clovelly, Tower Hill, Dorking ...... do. 
Sewage Disposal Wks., Pumping Sta., etc., Westcott. do. do. do. 
Retort Stoking Machinery, etc., Liverpool Works .. Gas Committee, Salford Corp..... | W. W. Woodward, Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom-street, Salford. Feb. 4 
Erectlon of Stabling and Disinfecting Station ...... Boro’ of Bethnal Green Town Clerk, Town Hall, Church-row, Bethnal Green > do. 
Wesleyan Sunday School, King's Cross, Halifax .... Trustees A. G. Dalzell, Architect, 15, Commercial-street, Halifax ........ Feb. 5 
757 Desks and 60 other articles, Hyde Park Schools.. Plymouth Education Authority .. | E. Chandler Cook, 18, Princess Square, Plymouth.............. Feb. 6 
Stores for Engineer’s Department!!! Wallasey U. D. C. Health Com'ittes W. H. Travers, Dist. Engineer, Pub. Offices, Egremont, Chashire. do. 
r ⁵ ↄðiU!/;⁵¹D E Works Com'ittee, Wallasey U. D.C. do. do. 
Rebuilding Stone Bridge. Embleton South Farm... . Alnwick R. D. CoCo. H. W. Walton, Clerk, Aln wick e aes Feb. 8 
Longdene-road Works, Haslemerãd Hambledon R. D. CCCCe Oo F. Smallpiece, Clerk, 138, High-street, Guilford iii do. 
Alterations and Additions to Workhouse .......... Hailsham Union .....c. eee eees Mitchell & Ford, Architects, 7, Gildredge- road, Eastbourne ...... Feb. 9 
n ,., ew oath eerie, ... | West Ham Council Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford. Eee ates Feb. 11 
*New Coastguard Station, ete.. St. Leonard Nit a Sarasa axece: & 4 ci Director of Works Dept., 21, Northumberland-avenue, W. CCC. Feb. 12 


Single Line Railway, Dunfermline to Kincardine.... | North British Railway Company | Blyth & Westland, Engineers, 135, George-street, Edinburgh .... Feb. 15 
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CONTRACTS.— Cuntinued. 


Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by Tenders to, 
| 
Broken Uns... wien A Say ae Essex County Council .......... P. J. Sheldon, Chief Surveyor, Chelmsford ................005- Feb. 15 
(aon for Royal Edward Dock, Avonmouth ...... Bristol Docks Committees W. W. Squire, Engineer, Cumberland-road, Bristol! do. 
pairs of Lock Gates for Entrance Lock, Avonmouth do. do. do. 
0 Po alng Bro Royal Edward Dock, Avonmouth do. | do, do 
30 ool token Granite. . .. Essex County Council .......... Chief Surveyor, Chelmsforr̃r dada ĩ do. 
sprerfon of Public Batliiss . Chiswick U. D. Cc. | Councll’s Surveyor, Town Hall, Chiswic VP Feb. 17 
sludge Vessel. Dublin 2.0.2... cece cee eee eee Improvements Committee. . Spencer Harty, M. Inst. C. E. I., City Hall, Dublin asuneen Feb. 23 
Painting, etc., 4 Ward . Derby County Asylum Com. .... Mr. Me Willlams, Resident Engineer at Asylum, Miekleover Feb. 25 
Police n, Stradbroke, Suffolk................ East Suffolk County Council .... H. Miller, County Surveyor, 16, Museum- street, Ipswich ........ do. 
Asylum, ete., Narborough, near Leicester .......... Committee of Visitors .,........ Everard & Pick, Millstone-lane, Lolcester..............ccceeees Feb. 27 
New Asylam. Narborough gg ‘| Leicestershire, etc. Lunatic Asy... | Everard & Pick, Architects, Millstone-lane, Leicester do. 
"Municipal Offices and other Buildings ............ Tottenham U. D. eee. Council’s Engineer, 712, High-road, Tottenaů mum Mar. 1 
Erie of Ep apie Homes, kee... Chorlton & Manchester Asyl. Com. Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Craven-streot, Charing Cross, W.C. Mar. 4 
Repairs, Congregational Chapel, Old ..............] ce eee T: Ponton, dd... RAs ORG No date 
Five-Story Shop Premises, Land's-lane, Leeds Mr. Longley ............. ... . . . | Musley’s Rent e 5, 5 Leds do. 
Alterations, etc., Bilton Church, Harrogate ee E en E ee A. A. Gibson, Architect, 5 rospect-crescen nt, Karom REE do. 
*Yree Library in Victoria-avenue .................. | | Harrogate Corporation.......... H. T. Hare, Architect, 18, 8 Bloomsbury, W ere do. 
Linking Vertical Shaft about 60 fathoſnnW⁊ .d eee The Manager, Llanfair Mines „Lied., near Abergele, K. Wale“ 9 do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
; : . Applications 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. E be in 
Chief Assistant to Borough Surveyor and Engineer Folkestone Corporation ........ SO%%%ẽ;c/ ù¶ ⅛ e .. | Jan. 25 
Lum Superintendent at Electricity Works ...... Wimbledon U. D. CCC. /// )))]... ³ĩA 8 e ee do. 
surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances ............ Barnard Castle U.D.C........... JJ ee whe Tana ee WTS Saeed WALES err See ee .. | Jan. 23 
a,,, bce a oe PERO Coventry Education Committee. A WOOK. E E E ihe E T A eee C do. 
Architectural Amistaunttt . 999 . 0 Barrow- n-Furness Corporation 2/8 8 CCC Jan. 27 
Chief Assistant Electrical Engineer Corporatlon of Croydon JJC · AAA ² 00 ; ³˙Ü¹- ER SEER ERS e Jan. 80 
Surveyor, Havering and . Lovels ........ The Hon. Com. of Sewers, Romf’d | 450 2.0... ccc cee cc cee wee cece vere eeeeteseecseseres re Feb. 1 
Surveyor, Rainham Levels The Hon. Com. of Sewers, Romf’d | 150biuiii cc ce ce cece cece cece tere se nsceveccs 1 cs e do. 
Engr. to make Plans, hag for Concrete Reservoir, ete. | Maryboro'(Ireland)W't’rwks.Com.[ j= j m do. 
surveyor, Waterworks Engineer, Sanitary Inspector | Midsomer Norton U.D.C......... tar 00d ⁵ Ä OOO ee eae Feb. 4 
urk of Works.. .......asesesessesossosssessooso Leicestershire, etc., Lunatic Asy. | 5. 5s. per week .........uussssesssosssosooseososocesesonoso Feb. 16 
‘Imtractor, Mechanical Engineering Department Northampton Inst., Clerkenwell .. | Not stated ..........cccccecccececeeeceees REE rr er re sas No date 
Clerk of Wo... awe N. Riding Education Committee Ses Advt. in this isuUUeeteee . ; do. 
Thess marked with an asterisk (“) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, iv. Con tracts, iv. vi. vili. x. Public Appointments, xix. 


BIREDALE.—For erecting a hospital, Birkdale, for | HOUNSLOW.—For public offices, baths, and free | HANLET.— For three shops, Piccadilly, Hanley. Mr. 


te Urban District Council: library, Treaty House Estate, for the Heston and Isle- Elijah Jones, architect, 10, Albion-street, ey :— 

T. Pickup & Co., Linaker-street, | worth Urban District Council. Messrs. Nowell Parr & err ranuro wadn hes £2,002 17 8 
Southport 2.0... 0. cece eee ee £1,879 0 0 A. E. Kates, architects, Brunswick House, Brentford. | E. Roberts . 2,000 0 0 
guenntiss by Mr. T. J. Carless, 30, Old Queen-street, T. Chatfield & Sons........... . 1,980 0 0 

a Ss a ae | estminster :— Baths & J. Cg e 1,990 0 0 

pMOADSTAIRS—For, 1,090 ft. run of Norway |- Ode. Cote. Library. Total. | Coney & Ind . 1.840 9 0 

x Peter's Urban District Council, Mr. H. Hurd, Town | J. W. Brooking ...... £16,089 £13,326 £5,507 £35,912 G. Bilis ......... ——— . 1.780 0 0 , 

sereyor, Council Offices, Broadstairs :— Chamber Bros. 17,202 12,930 8,512 35,644 T. Godwin ...... ccc cece noes 1,700 0 0 
Burgess & Burgess £145 0 7 Chamberlain ...... . 14,0564 — 4.678 — C. Cornes & Sons, Litchfield- 

L. Sommerfeld........... ꝗ⁊:' . 144 13 4 Cowley & Drake ...... 165, 12,001 4,802 31,828 street, Hanley* ..... . ꝗ:. . . 1,600 0 0 
A. Branton & Son .............. 140 12 6 co ley Bros 16,334 12,858 5,276 34,468 
VVV .. 137 19 7 J: siri as 16,657. 12,137 5,003 33,787 
* . re „ Bren 
Blichtekit @ a. „ 131 11 $ A NE wees < 14,686* 11,090" 4,734 30,460 . LON DON. For 500 tons of Guernsey y grenite spalis, 
LGM a 131 7 Ferguson & Co.. 15,180 11,807 4,733 31,720 at the Workhouse, Notting Hill, for Kensington 
L ET. Manuelle. 181 1 3 Gazo & Kl 1 „„ | Board ot en e e ee, “Parton. 
E. J Van Praagh & Co., London“ 128 10 7 Galbraith e „„ FF £0 911 
„„ Gough & Co. 15,200 11,875 5,080 32,164 „ 

VFC 4. & B. Hanzon . 14.448 11.333 4.713 30, | LONDON.—For the erection of additional nurses’ 

Awen. architecta East-stroet, Chichester. "Quantities F. & H. F. Higgs...... 16,631 13,345 5,317 35,293 | quarters at the South-Eastern Ambulsnce Station, New 

by architects : — Higgs & Hill.......... 16,200 12,000 5,200 34,800  Crose-road, S.E., for the Manager of the Metropolitan 
l. Hooker & Sons £2236 511 C. Gray Hill.......... 14,500 11,600 4,700 30,800 | Asylums District. Messrs. T. Aldwinckle & Son, 
A. Crouch ........ . 2. 0 M. Hughes 5 4% 15, 11,950 4,800 32,835 | architects, 20, Denman-street, “S.E. Quantities by 
A. Burrell, Arundel and Little- Hughes & Stirling . . 15,605 12.522 5,442 33,659 , Messrs. W. H. Barber & Son, 22, Buckingham-street, 

ham 0 0 Leslie & (co. 15,200 12,273 4.962 32,435 A W.C. :— 
KAU Se oe ore 8 2036 0 0 Lorden & 8oon 15,500 12,700 5,149 33,439 C. B. Roberts „, W. Martin ..£1,673 0 0 
FTT. 3 Mowlem & Co. ........ 15,788 12,970 5,008 33,776 & Co.......£2,525 10 0 T. Cole . . . . . 1,621 0 0 
Nightingale .......... 15,911 12,780 4,988 33,679 | Kirk . W. Johnson & 
COALVILLE. —F Whitwick main | Messum & Son .. . . . . . 15,666 11,877 5,175 32,718 „ dall ...... 2,314 0 U| Co., Ltd. .. 1,610 0 O 
8 or new sowers, ritwick main Patman & Fotheringham 15, 041 11,923 4,800 31,764 E. Procto Š T.G.8 g- 

1 the Urban District Council. Mr. J. B. Saunders 15,401 12,497 5,085 33,073 Son 2.110 0 0  ton........ 1.598 0 0 
T MInst.C.E., 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester :— Bhillitoe ...... s. 6,000 12,500 4,950 33,450 | J.O. Richard- W. Lawrence 
c erent: Soole & Son .......... 14,000 12,272 4,065 32.227 „ n. . . 2,021 0 0, & Son .... 1,504 0 0 
VF ees ae W. Walls. 15,605 12,241 5,173 33,100 R. H, Lowe .. 1,875 9 0 W. Reason, 47, 
VVV n 0 0 Wisdom Bros.. Isleworth 14,800 11,345 4,700* 30,845 ` H. Wall & Co. 1,721 0 0| Rosebery- 

6 K cary cc e 39.078 3 5 Architects estimate. . . 15,000 10,500 5,000 30,500 Enness Bros. 1,698 0 0! avenue, E. C.“ 1,547 0 0 
r 5 ene 18855 18 o LONDON. e two now Lancashire boilers, etc., at the workhouse, for the Bethnal Green Board of 
\ Bane 2222 18,147 6 7 Guardians. Mr. G. H. Hughes, M.I.M.E., 97, Quecn Victoria-strect, E.C. Quantities by the engineer: =< _ 
Langley .......... 17,7 
Bentley & Lohn... 17,602 0 0 Temporary | Two New | Builder's Three old 
Tomlinson ............ 17,503 10 0 =o en? Boilers. Work. Boilers 
Joha Fletcher .............. 17,323 6 6 l 
Edward Orton -.............. 17,168 0 4 l = N 
Brigg e tt cee ewes š l e B. d £ e. d. £ 8. d. £ a. d. 
e 6.001 11 8 | Anderton 4 Sons... .. q q̃ 1.052 5 966 0 0 | 55415 1 20 0 0 
R ar eee 39 Adamson & C(Coꝛꝛ | = 770 0 0 = = 
obert Wood, Bingley, Yorks* 16,054 0 0 /// sanwrnce neon Neto — 815 0 0 — — 
Fuse n d re | aa 5 649 0 0 ee 
i Clayton. Son, & co.. i — — Pas 

CROSTHWAITE (Cumbe: land).—For the erection of Darke CCG¶ͥ/ÿVm ⁵etf̃ rw 8 1.070 0 0 | 777 10 0 | 6 0 0 | 25 0 0 

React How Bridg: on the Keswick and „ H. T. Danks, 0höbõ³ A reee | 927 7 0 823 6 0 1.04? 3 0 | 15 0 0 

we or the Cumberland County Council. Mr. Davy Brothers, Le.. . 884 10 0 | 899 5 0 683 29 25 0 0 
AM Inst. C. E., County Surveyor, Carlisle :— | Foster & Sons ............ ere eed lohan ee ae 784 0 0 —— | — : 
I. Teter, rencholm. N. B... . . 4744 6 9 | Fraser & Son . j ꝑ Ww. 227 18 0 888 13 6 5 0 9 
e 615 9 8 | Fraser 4 Fraser, Ltd. ......... e 1 | 863 0 0 1.014 0 © | 684 0 0 15 0 0 
In does not 18 the whole of the roadway. Simson & Co., Ltd. ......... . wees — „ 8790 0 O° oe | Bey 

5 ene , ie sane tac: e 2 859 % 4 TT z 
i 8 4 i f 8 | Pandaro Marey. & Warner | 5 13 i 1,252 0 0 | 2,810 10 1 | 30 0 0 
y a a * s LXCMMMMWAGGw.. „„ ý — — — 

0 December 81. 190 f. lor | Hewitt & Kellett, Bowling ‘Ironworks, Bradford | | 785 0 OF | 713 0 OF df 0 0 , 3 0 OF 

* rden District Council. F. B. Rothera, Sur- A Stirling „ 3 — * 1.010 15 6 1,180 4 9 | „ 

re Council Omes, Featherstone — Parca ü 8 = 881 19 0 2 

utl 4 Co. 6 in setts, Halifax ........ £2 10 6 Marshall & ... -.n 778 00 | — s = 

, Per yard. Maxim Englinecring Company 1.129 19 3 — Ws: — 
Enn, Ltd., 12 iu. by 8 in. herb, Brighouse OWS 2 Mayr 444%: 798 0 0 832 0 0 | 724 10 0 12 0 0 
Ruston, Proctor, & Co., L te.. 896 0 0 — — — 
iasa 4 Co., 6 in. by 15 in. kerb, Brighouse 0 2 7 Puron, ees i us 89116 6 = = 
& Co.. 5 in. dy 15 in. kerb, Brighouse 02 8 8 ane Peas Co., U. Sw ates a he 675 0 0 — 
mi 1 A 1 com tae, . 0 4 0 minke; Med ae „ : a 87 0. 0 ge ake 
1 y * . 6 „ „„ owe ew mee B® 8 Ow 2 oe 66 3 Sian È 2 5 „ K i , 5 
reien & Co., 2 in. self-faced fas, Brighouse 0 3 4 1 e 5 Mores sais rand fe P 815 5 9 70 6 0 1080 n 165 25 ab O°; 
& Co -3 ig: knotted: flags Brighouse 0-3 sF rellerman Bros., F a u SEE 97 g g ' 
24 in: self-faced flags. Brighouse.. 0 2 10 | Yates & CO... cece eee reece — | | 
Ban, Lid, 12 in. by 5 in. kerb, Brighouse 0 4. 3 Sie pt ae ig ⁵ K 886 


x m . ie ~ 1- — 
— 
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LONDON. — For new river. wall and foundations of 


chimney shaft at proposed power station site, Old Barge 
House arf, Blackfriars, for the Commissioner of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings :— 
Credit 
Old 

: Materials. 
A. G. Osenton .............. £7,673 0 0 .. — 
T. E. Pedrette ............ 5,959 0 0 — 
Foster & Dicks eee 5,888 0 0 .. 50 
Perry SCO 5,490 0 0 45 
B. E. n Kavanagh & EEEE EEL 5,000 0 ͥ .. — 
Sern a „ & COO. 1,748 0 0 .. 31 

. 2 4.564 0 .. — 
Johnson "i 00. e 4,460 0 . 50 
W. H. Lorden & Son 4,444 0 0 — 
Montague Dinnie............ 4,216 11 0 — 
Joseph T. Firbank, Ltd. .... 4,065 0 0 50 
Pethick Brothers............ 3,987 0 0 — 
Anthony Fasey & Son ...... 3,887: 2 4 — 
Charles An sell. 3,888 0 0 50 
Robert H. B. Neal.......... 3,835 0 0 — 
Frank Mis kin 3,800 0 0 — 
Case Sea Defence Syndicate, 

f/ A a 8 0 0 9 
Henry Lov att. 3.763 14 3 6°10 
Edward Good & Sons, Ltd. 3.752 16 2 70 
J. Sangwln 3,499 14 3 20 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd....... 3.419 0 0 — 
J. A. E wart neeee 8.140 0 0 15 


MIDGEHOLME.— For the erection of a stone skew 
r Blackburn, in Brampton district, for the 
rland County Council. Mr. G. J. Bell, M. Inst. C. E., 
County Surveyor, Carlisle. Contractor takes his own 
quantities from plan — 


R. Little .... KI, 113 6 8 T. Telfer, Con- 
Millward & Co. 929 7 0 tractor, Lang- 
T. Nixon 918 19 0 holm, N. B.“ £763 14 6 


WAAS (Ireland).— For a medical 1 residence, 
dispensary, and out-offices at Tully West, near Kildare, 
for the Guardians. Mr. Francis Bergm, B. E., 36, West- 
moreland-street, Dublin. Quantities by engineer : — 


James Taylor .............. £1,448 0 0 
D. & J. Carberry, Athy* 1,320 0 0 
James Kell d dd d i 800 0 0 


SALTLEY.—For the erection of five pumping stations 
between the works at Saltley and Minworth, for the 
Birmingham, Tame and Rea District Drainage Board. 
Mr. J. D. Watson, A. M. Inst. C. E., Engineer to the 
Board. Tyburn, O. 2 Bromwich Station :— 


H. Barne2ss 41, 880 0 0 
Smith & Pitts 1,833 0 0 
W. & J. We V 1,800 0 0 
Stafford & Nu. nsflel .......... 1,790 0 0 
W. Sapcote & Son 1.788 0 0 
H. Wilcock & kro. 1,775 0 0 
J. Dallon & 8s. 1.750 0 0 
angles ea ee 1,749 12 5 
W. Hopkins ...............065. 700 0 0 
T. Johnsoeoe n 1,667 0 0 
E. Garfle lilli 1.650 10 0 
W. H. James, Sutton Cold fleld“ 1, 548 0 0 


SLOUGH.—For street works, Hillside, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. W. W. Cooper, Surveyor to the 
Council, Slough :— 


Johnson & Langley .... 0... cee ee eee £970 0 0 
Lawrence & Thackkeeeer 875 0 0 
Nowell & ((o 864 0 0 
London and County Builders’ Association. 775 0 0 
Free & % ;ÜÜ d eaveneees 754 0 0 
J. H. R. E/ bOOes eae 691 0 0 
Watson, hun 4G Se 656 0 0 
J. Smith, High WV com be“. 640 0 0 


B. NOWELL Co. 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ROAD MAKING. 


| SOUTHAMPTON.—For erecting the ncw Ports wood | THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


schools, etc., for the Education Committee. Mr. J. A. 


Crowther, Borough Engineer, 123, High - street, 
Southampton :— 
Golding & Ansell........:. £18,000 0 0 
Stern 17.518 0 0 
W. üpo‚d»‚ BOs 17,364 12 0 
Musselwhite & Sapp ...... 17.350 0 0 
Exors. of late W. Franklin.. 17,280 0 0 
Rashley & Sonn. 17,187 0 0 
J- Nichol fk! 16.379 10 0 
Stevens & CO. 16,353 0 0 
Playfair & Toole .......... 15.962 0 0 
; Jenkins, K. Sons E W e EE SR 15,874 0 0 
Dyer & Son, oihan 15.170 O 0 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For extension of car-shed at 


electricity works, for the Corporation. Mr. E. J. Elford, 
Borough Engineer, Southend. 
Baker & Wiseman ............ £3,220 19 0 
F. & E. Daveeyy?svy 3.175 11 10 
Ernest Weste. 2.958 0 0 
J. Carter & C %õũũůͤrnn!n!;!!;x 2.944 11 10 
R E/ ok a oe 2.880 12 0 
S. E. Moss & kx o. 2.798 8 10 
F. E. Woodh ams. 2,790 0 0 
J. E. Flax man. Southend ° 2.647 10 2 


[Borough Engineer's estimate, £2,950}. 


STOCKPORT. — For erection of offices for the 
| superintendent of the sanitary depot, Portwood. for the 


Cleansing Committee of the Corporation. Mr. J. Atkin- 
son, Borough Surveyor. Stockport: — 
D. Mullaney.. £195 0 O| W. C. Broad- 
J. Longson 185 0 0 hurst . £163 5 0 
S. Kitchen 176 10 0| W. Pownall.. 159 411 
J. Broadhurst 175 0 0 J. Haigh.... 155 16 3 
R. Williamson 168 0 0 F. & E. Foulkes 154 12 1} 
T. Hoc ...... 16618 0 W. B. Beattie, 

164 0 Gradwell-st. 


J. Briggs .... 0 
, | Stockport * 140 15 0 
WISBECH.—For the erection of residence, Wisbech, 
for Mr. J. T. Evison. Mr. G. Thorpe, architect, Post 
Office-lane, Wisbech. Quantities by the architect :— 


W. Saint .... £1,633 00]G J. West .. £1,475 00 
W. H. Brown 1,597 16 0 | Hipwell & Co. 1,385 0 0 
R. Dye 1.578 0 OJ. W, Wilkin- 


J. R. Bateman 1,570 0 0 son* 


H.Rands&Son 1,556 19 0 


250 00 


YORK.—For the erection of an auction mart, offices, 
ens, and roofing at the cattle market for the Corpora- 
ion. Mr. A. Creer, City Engineer, Guildhall, York :— 

W. Bellerby, Hungate Saw Mills, Vork“ £6,200 15 0 


W. H. Lascelles& Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No. 1865 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 


WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & POLPITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, WaterprooS: g, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


— —— ——— — — a 


| HAM HILL STONE. 


| . DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


| (incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. ani C. Trask 2 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset 


London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C—Tbe best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warebocs- 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and mi- 
rooms, granaries, tun rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


a 


=~ SPRAGUE & co., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. l 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. Telephone No. ca 


We- t min-: 
METCHIM & 30M (-S z sae 
“QUANTITY SUBVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 11. 
Sroxe eri 


GRICE & CO. „ MERCHAXTS, 


ADDISON WHARF, 181, W = ok Rd., KENSINCTON, 
Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety A 
Stones in London. Estimates given for large or smal! 

uantities in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, Ste . Kern. 

eadstones, Ledgers, etc., delivered in ndon ot 
Country. Quarry Worked Stone a Speciality. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 


j 


i Regiatered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau Asphalte. 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
| ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 


WHITE SILICA PAVING. 
| PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


EWART’S 


THE CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS — 


DURING AN EXPERIENCE 
OF 70 YEARS WE HAVE 
“FOUND NO SMOKE CURE 
80 SUCCESSFUL AS THE 
a EM PRESS” 


“EM PRESS á 

SMOKE 

CURE | E 
PREVENTS DOWN-BLOW 


EWART & SON Limiteo INCREASES UP-DRAUGHT 
346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


WRITE FOR OATALOGUE “‘SEOTION 55” POST FREE 


VOL. LXAXXVI.—No. 3182. 


The Town Hall, Frankfort 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A Domed Church (Royal Academy Gold Medal Design) :— 


Perspective View 
Plan and Section 3 
Design for a Domed Church 


Design for a Domed Church, by Mr. E. Vincent 


Harris, A. R. I. B. A. Plan 
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Right of Light in Paris. 


s the question of the 

GFA] reasonableness of 
the present Eng- 
lish law as to right 
of light is occupy- 
ing a good deal 
of public attention 
just now, it may be 
of some interest to 
describe how these matters are adjusted 
in Paris. The opinion has been expressed 
in a good many quarters that the English 
law as to right of light gives to the 
possessor of any small window of twenty 
ears standing a most unreasonable 
power of either stopping his neighbour's 
building or exacting from him, in lieu of 
prohibition, a pecuniary compensation 
often out of all proportion to the 
injury really sustained by the owner of 
the dominant tenement. 

Those who consider that the present 
law of light in England is unreasonable 
and should be seriously modified, may 
find their opinion confirmed by the fact 
that no such tyrannical form of legisla- 
tion exists in the capital of our nearest 
neighbouring nation. Complicated ques- 
tons appear often to arise between 
owners of neighbouring properties in 
Paris, but they are not questions of 
common law, but only of the force and 
interpretation of private agreements 
made between the adjoining owners or 


| % „ ee eee ee eee e ee ee ee ee ee ee e e b eee 
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their predecessors. In Paris there is no 


law regarding the right of light, neither 
has any house owner or tenant any 


Illustrations in Tert. 
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property holders, specifying that certain 
space or spaces of ground between two 
properties shall, for reaeons of light and 
air or mutual convenience, for all time be 
considered in the light of a “ servitude ” 
—viz., shall remain free of any construc- 
tion or shall not be built around for a 
determined distance above a certain 
height, so as to maintain the agreement 
come to between the original property 
owners for mutual advantages of light, 
air, or other convenience. Such “ servi- 
tudes are, however, entirely private 
agreements, and hold good as long as the 
conditions do not contravene the rules 
and regulations of property and buildings, 
etc., and ground possessing such “ servi- 
tudes is sold or passed over to any 
future possessor with full cognisance that 
the servitudes exist; and the new 
owner is obliged, in case of construction, 
reconstruction, or additions, to keep to 
the terms of such servitudes, unless by 
coming to terms with the adjoining pro- 
perty owner—terms of interest or of 
mutual convenience—he obtains a right 
to modify the conditions. But such 
agreement is entirely private, and does not 
in any way form any general prescriptive 
right ; any dispute between the adjoining 
owners on the subject of such servi- 
tudes”? is a private one; and no other 
right than that agreed on mutually by 
themselves, or by the preceding owners 
whose agretzmment they have themselves | 
accepted, can be brought to bear on the 
matter. l | 

This arises no doubt partly from the 
fact that all building ground in Paris is 


prescriptive right to light other than frechold, and the building owner is always 
that specified in article 675 of the French in principle the ground owner; each one 
Civil Code, unless by reason of some | has, therefore, the right to do as he likes 
i private agreement come to by adjoining Jon his own ground without any regard . but there is no other restriction regarding 
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Herr van Hoven and Herr Neher, Joint Architects. 


MO Se eecaetasecue see totaal By Mr. Lionel U. Grace, 
By Mr. E. Vincent Harris, A. R. I. B. A. 
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for his neighbour, as long as he is in 
accordance with the laws and the various 
rules and regulations of buildings in 
regard to sanitation, etc. He may come 
to any lawful agreement he likes with the 
adjoining land owner to build in a manner 
likely to be of mutual convenience to 
each as regards air, light, space, etc.; or 
each may build in the manner he may 
prefer without paying attention to his 
neighbour’s convenience ; neither need any 
new building raised against an existing 
building necessarily meet the con- 
venience of the neighbouring property as 
regards light and air, unless, of course, 
the servitudes spoken of above exist. 
It is a regulation, however, that if, for 
mutual convenience, and to profit by the 
minimum dimensions granted for the 
area of adjoining courtyards, adjoining 
property owners agree to construct their 
courtyards one next to the adjoining one 
—or if in the case of a new house built 
against an existing house it is agreed 
that the new courtyard shall be built so 
as to continue the open side of the 
existing courtyard—then the house 
owners must promise that such arrange- 
ment shall be maintained. 

The only law, therefore, which gives 
a natural prescriptive right to an opening 
(which in any case can only be one useful 
for light or air and not for purposes of 
view) is that of article 675 of the Civil 
Code, enjoining that in a party wall—a 
division wall built by mutual consent half 
on either side of the line dividing the two 


properties —an opening which has existed 
for thirty years becomes prescriptive, 


and the adjoining building owner must 
so build his house as to form a courtyard 
of proper dimensions around this opening ; 
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the height of the walls of this courtyard 


than the usual building rules regulating 
the height of buildings on courtyard sides. 
If, however, such opening exists in a 
boundary wall contiguous to the dividing 
line of the two properties—viz., raised 
entirely on its own ground on one side 
of the dividing line but touching this 
line—then such opening can never 
become prescriptive. 

Tenants of the whole house or portions 
of the house or premises have no claim 
on the adjoining owner for detriment to 
light or air, for on letting they are 
supposed to be aware of the adjoining 
owner's natural rights, and their only 
claim is in cases where they have been 
made to understand in error that their 
light could not be interfered with, and 
in this case they have only one course 
open—viz., a claim on their landlord for a 
decrease of rent or cancel of lease. A 
ease in point may be mentioned, that of 
a tenant who had for some time rented a 
flat the back windows of which obtained 
their light from a regulation courtyard 
open on one side towards the vacant neigh- 
bouring property. The property owner 
having recently built on his ground, and 
for some reason not having—as is usually 
the case for mutual convenience—built 
his own courtyard opposite the courtvard 
of the adjoining property, the result 1s 
that the rooms taking light from the exist- 
ing courtyard have suffered much prejudice 
as regards light and air; but the tenants 
have no right to complain, for the court- 
yard on which their windows are lighted 
is constructed in accordance with the 
regulation dimensions ; they could claim 
for a decrease in rent, but have no 
recourse against the adjoining owner. 


, 


THE SANDING-UP OF TIDAL 
HARBOURS. 


HIS was the subject of a paper 
sq) read on Tuesday last before 
— the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers by Mr. A. E. Carey, M. Inst. C. E. 
The importance of preserving harbours, 
upon the construction or improvement 
of which many thousands of pounds have 
been spent, must be sufficiently obvious to 
all maritime nations, and the communica- 
tion to which we now refer consequently 
deserves attention, although it does not 
add materially to our knowledge on the 
subject. Its object is to indicate the 
effects of sanding-up in harbours (1) 
where no river debouches, and (2) at 
the mouths of rivers and estuaries. 
Probably no department of engineering 
work presents more difficult problems 
than those encountered by the marine 
engineer, and the possibility always 
remains that the value of his labours may 
be seriously diminished, if not entirely 
destroyed, by natural causes. An in- 
stance of such action may be found in 
the harbour of St. Ana Curacao, cited by 
Mr.-Carey, the entrance to which was 
permanently narrowed by a hurricane in 
the year 1877. Ports have often been 
established in places, as at Rye, Win- 
chelsea, Sandwich, and elsewhere, from 
which the sea has receded for miles; 
and at other places, as at Liverpool and 
Preston, where navigable channels can 
only be maintained by extensive and 
costly dredging operations. In the case 


of other ports, of which we may cite 
London as an example, there are evi- 
denced gradual changes seriously threat- 
ening the prospects of future navigation, 
and so extensive as to seem almost 
beyond human control. 

In the earlier portion of his paper, 
Mr. Carey makes reference to the meas- 
ures adopted in various countries for the 
preservation of harbours. He describes 
the steps taken to dredge and maintain 
the channels to the port of Ostend, 
where it appears that of three channels 
one is now definitely abandoned, and the 
other two can only be kept clear by the 
annual removal of some 950,000 cubic 
metres of sand. Similarly the port of 
Boulogne requires the annual dredging 
of 535,000 cubic metres of material. 
The author considers that dredging 
is the only satisfactory expedient for 
conserving working depths at the mouths 
of sand-threatened harbours. In this 
expression of opinion we find a candid 
admission of human inability to cope 
successfully against the great forces of 
Nature. Dredging, it must be admitted, 
is norealcure for lack of depth, and Mr. 
Carey is quite right in terming it an 
“expedient.” In some cases the dredging 
of a channel across a river bar is of much 
benefit, so that by the adoption of a 
suitable section encouraging scour and 
deepening, and by the construction of 
jetties or spurs from the banks restricting 
the sectional area sufficiently to balance 
the increased velocity, the channel may 
be permanently maintained. In other 
cases the tidal forces are so powerful 
and are exercised over such extensive 
areas as to defy control. It is always 
important, however, to study the influ- 
ences at work outside the entrances to 
harbours, and at the mouths, or in the 
estuaries, of rivers, if dredging operations 
and others measures are to be even 
moderately successful. This point is 
clearly recognised in the present paper. 
Stress is laid on the character and coarse- 
ness of sand as an important factor in 
its travel, and the method of travel along 
a sea bottom is described. By means of 
diagrams the author demonstrates the 
action of the flood and ebb travel on 
coast lines having standard contours 
and various arrangements of break- 
waters and piers, showing in each case 
the position of the resultant shoaling ; 
and, by a further series of diagrams, he 
indicates the contingent effect of a 
prevailing wind. 

As an actual example of the extinction 
of a harbour by sand the author cites 
the obliteration of Ceara Harbour, in 
Brazil, a work which occupied ten years 
in construction at a cost of more than 
400,000“. An instance might also have 
been found nearer home in the former 
harbour of Pagham, in Sussex, still 
indicated on most maps. This haven is 
completely sanded up, and the visitor 
will now find the site occupied by fields. 
Mr. Carey next refers to the harbour of 
Madras, detailing the original studies of 
the late Mr. Parkes, and stating the 
changes in the contour of the coast which 
resulted from the work of the first two 
years. Attention is directed to the fact 
that a progressive shoaling of the entire 
area up to the original seven-and-a-half 
fathom line has followed. The condition 
of things was exhaustively considered in a 


report to the Indian Government by the 
late Sir Andrew Clarke in 1879, and 
two commissions have since inquired 
into the state of the harbour. 
From these investigations it appeared 
that unless the opening of the harbour as 
originally designed were closed, and a 
new opening to the north-east substi- 
tuted, the harbour would prove valueless 
as a shelter for shipping. 

The author then takes up the question 
of harbour construction on the west coast 
of Denmark, where the only harbour is 
that of Esbjerg, and with this exception 
even fishing boats have no means of 
shelter beyond that afforded by the 
mouth of the Limfjord. 

It appears that a large Government 
harbour was commenced in 1879 at 
Hirtshals, the estimated cost being 
550,000/., but the work is now sanded-up 
and abandoned. After describing some 
harbour works advocated by him on the 
coast of Denmark, the author states the 
conclusion that, in view of the precarious 
nature of tidal harbour work, and the 
instances in which success has been only 
partial, a departure from established 
practice is desirable. Considering har- 
bours of refuge to have a limited range 
of utility, except in land-locked positions, 
he believes that in many cases it would 
be practicable by means of piled structures 
to create shipping facilities meeting 
reasonable requirements. Such struc- 
tures would certainly be inexpensive, 
and might easily be provided by muni- 
cipalities and other local authorities in 
favourable situations, but they would 
scarcely fulfil general requirements, how- 
ever carefully designed, and in rough 
weather they would be of practically no 
use. This suggestion is a somewhat 
unsatisfactory conclusion to a paper, 
which, although containing much inter- 
esting matter, brings us no nearer to the 
solution of the problem foreshadowed by 
the title. The sanding-up of harbours 
and navigable rivers still continues, and 
we hope further attention will be devoted 
to the question by members of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 


=o 
NOTES. 


THE London County Council have 
now , we see, completed their 
act of barbarity on Waterloo 
Bridge by removing what were still left 
of the old finely-designed lamp standards, 
and the bridge is now vulgarised through- 
out by the substitution of the weak and 
commonplace lamp standards which are, 
we suppose, designs by the County 
Council officials, but which look as if they 
had been bought out of a foundry pattern 
shop. That the old lamp standards 
were specially designed to suit the 
character of the bridge, and that they 
were admirable examples of cast-iron 
design, is no doubt a matter beyond th: 
comprehension of the County Council. 
This is one of the worst and most inex- 
cusable pieces of vandalism that has been 
committed in London in modern times; 
a grand monumental bridge has been 
completely spoiled and defaced; and we 
do not think that those who are respon- 
sible for this piece of stupidity have 
heard the last of it. 


Waterloo 
Bridge. 
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Cintch Schoo THE Bishop oF Lonpon has 
Buildings issued an appeal for the 
In London. * 

ose of raising a fund 
from which to put the voluntary or 
church schools into a proper state of 
repair before they are handed over to the 
County Council, and to repay advances 
made by the present managers for work 
done to the fabric of these schools for 
which they are in debt. This appeal is 
a naive confession that the church schools 
in London are not at this moment in a 
proper state of repair, a thing which is not 
creditable to the Government inspectors 
of Schools, who are supposed both to 
examine the scholars and to report on 
the state of the buildings; though, as we 
have often pointed out, this latter duty 
should be the work of trained and 
competent surveyors, not of amateurs. 
But this appeal clearly suggests that 
the County Council should have a 
very careful survey made of all the 
voluntary schools before they are 
taken over. Fortunately the London 
County Council is in a better position in 
this respect than the rural councils, since 
they have plenty of competent officials 
who can survey these buildings. In the 
country the task is not so easy, and we 
fear that several of the county councils 
have not been very businesslike in this 
respect, and have taken over a number 
of “non-provided °? schools which re- 
quired considerable work upon the 

buildings to make them efficient. 


THE suggestion contained in 
the Report of the Theatres 
and Music Halls Committee 
of the London County Council that all 
such places of amusement should com- 
pulsonly be placed in telephonic com- 
munication with the Fire Brigade is an 
essentially reasonable one; and it is a 
matter for surprise, after the serious 
disasters that from time to time have been 
experienced in such buildings in various 
parts of the world, to find that in London 
only five theatres and four music halls 
are at present so connected. A more 
serious state of things, however, appears 
to exist in the case of Drury Lane 
Theatre. This is a theatre carried on 
under letters patent, and by virtue of 
ction 4, 25 Geo. II., c. 36 (1751), these 
patent theatres were exempted from the 
provisions of the Act regulating theatres. 
According to the Report, this exemption 
still exists, and the County Council have 
only jurisdiction over such minor matters 
as exits and fastening doors, etc. If this 
be the case, reform is urgently needed and 
legislation called for, especially having 
revard to the character of the enter- 
tainments associated with this house, 
viz, pantomimes, where the audience 
consists largely of children. 


Fire 
Prerautions 
in Theatres. 


lezal Effects A POINT of considerable 


af Notices to 
Abate importance to owners of 
Nuisances. property has again been 


before the courts, in the case of Oliver v. 
Camberwell Borough Council, as to the 
effect of notices to abate nuisances under 
the Public Health (London) Act, 1891. 
‘ection 3 provides that, upon receipt of 
information as to the existence of a 
nuisance, the sanitary authority shall give 
such instructions to their officers as shall 


secure the existence of the nuisance being 


brought immediately to the notice of any 


person who may be required to abate it, 
and the officer shall do so by serving a 
written intimation. Section 4 then pro- 
vides for the sanitary authority serving a 
notice for the abatement of the nuisance 
“on the person by whose act, default, or 
sufferance the nuisance arises or con- 
tinues ” or on the owner of the premises. 
As in section 4 there is no suggestion of 
time being given to the person served with 
the “intimation ” mentioned in section 
3 to abate the nuisance before steps are 
taken under section 4, those served with 
such notices have sometimes failed to 
distinguish between the “intimation ” 
given by the officer under section 3 and 
the notice of abatement given by the 
sanitary authority under section 4, but 
the facts of this case illustrate the import- 
ance of so doing. The owners, having 
been served under section 3 with an 
intimation that a drain was defective 
and caused a nuisance, proceeded to carry 
out the work. It, however, subse- 
quently appeared that the drain was a 
“ sewer for which the sanitary authority 
itself was liable, but the owner was 
defeated in his attempt to recover the 
expenses he had incurred from the 
sanitary authority on the legal ground 
that the intimation contained in the 
notice under section 3 did not place 
him under legal compulsion to do the 
work, as the notice under section 4 
would have done, and, 
having voluntarily incurred the expendi- 
ture, he was held unable to recover. 


the Much valuable information 
Heat Treatment is to be found in the sixth 
of Steel. Re ort to the Alloys Research 
Committee of the Institution of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. Since the issue of the 
previous report the value of the work to 
which the Institution has accorded so 
liberal a support has been widely recog- 
nised, and we learn with regret that the 
committee is about to be dissolved, more 
particularly because there is much more 
work to be done in this department of 
research. The present report was under- 
taken for the committee by the late Sir 
William Roberts-Austen, who had been 
engaged for several years upon the 
inquiry, although ill-health and pressing 
official duties had long before his death 
prevented him from devoting so much 
time to the work as he desired. The 
necessary experimental work was en- 
trusted to Mr. Merrett, of the Royal 
School of Mines, by whom it was carried 
to completion in accordance with the 
lines laid down by Sir William Roberts- 
Austen. Unfortunately no notes relative 
to the experimental work were found 
among Sir William’s papers, and only a 
few pages of the report were actually 
written by him. The task of completing 
this important document was undertaken 
by Professor Gowland, also a member of 
the committee, assisted by Mr. Harbord, 
of the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
and other gentlemen. While we must 
admit that the report is admirably pre- 
sented, it is in many respects inconclusive, 
and we feel sure that engineers throughout 
the world would feel doubly grateful to 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
if that body could see its wav clear to 
continue the great work conducted in 
the past, 1 


consequently, 


Spherical IN a paper recently read 
AN before the American Society 
‘of Civil Engineers the 
author presents some original matter 
upon a subject of much interest to our 
readers. Early architects possessed con- 
siderable knowledge of domed structures, 
but only in a general way, as may be 
inferred by examination of the rein- 
forcement applied from time to time to 
some such buildings, but the actual point 
of weakness does not appear to have been 
known positively. Correct principles 
were formulated many years ago, but 
some engineers still design domes by the 
aid of incorrect methods. While the 
paper to which we refer does not cover 
the subject completely, it sets out the 
relations between the principal stresses 
in domes and their magnitude, and 
demonstrates a simple and rational 
method of construction which should be 
sufficient to enable any designer to deal 
with problems arising in ordinary 
practice. Some practical notes on the 
construction of masonry and metal 
domes contain a series of very useful 
suggestions. 


ties THE paper under this title 
of Architects read by Mr. Maurice B. 

Adams at the Architectural 
Association, and printed in the present 
issue, is one of the most comprehensive 
and judicious summaries we have seen 
of what is required in the education and 
practice of the modern architect. We 
recommend to young architects especially 
his remarks on the necessary place which 
drawing must now take in the working 
out of building design. Mr. Adams has 
not exaggerated drawing at all; he fully 
recognises that fine drawing is not 
necessarily fine architecture, but it is the 
method of getting a fine architectural 
idea into shape, and it is an absolutely 
necessary preliminary in days when the 
planning of complicated buildings has 
become such an important practical 
problem. Men who are beginning their 
career will be wise not to listen to those 
who tell them that drawing is all non- 
sense, and that they will be better 
architects by working with their own 
hands on a building. Our own experi- 
ence is that the men who produce the 
best architecture also, as a rule, draw 
the best ; and when we get a bad drawing 
sent to us it usually represents a bad 
design. 


A Society of WE see it announced that 
ao a “Society of British 

’ Sculptors has been formed, 

of which Mr. Brock is President. The 
feeling which led to the formation of the 
Society was that, as Mr. Brock remarked 
at the meeting held at the Institute in 
Piccadilly to constitute the Society, the 
art of sculpture had suffered in this 
country from being inadequately repre- 
sented ; which is unfortunately too true, 
having regard to the poor accommodation 
given to sculpture at the Royal Academy, 
and the way in which everything is 
sacrificed to painting. Had things been 
otherwise, we should have thought the 
institution of a special Society un- 
necessary; but as long as the Royal 
Academy remains practically an academy 
of painting, such a movement on the part 
of sculptors is not surprising, and can 
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only be regarded with sympathy. The 
most difficult task of the Society will be 
to get the general public to take an 
interest in the subject, sculpture being in 
this country the least popular and the 
least understood of all the arts. 


PROFESSOR CLAUSEx's fourth 
Royal Acade ny Royal Academy lecture was 

delivered on Thursday after- 
noon last week. The subject was 
“ Titian, Velasquez, and Rembrandt.” 
Professor Clausen spoke of these painters 
as perhaps the greatest that the world has 
yet produced. Above praise, it seemed 
an impertinence to discuss their merits, 
and he therefore drew a comparison 
between their respective methods and 
some of the qualities distinguishing their 
work. Dissimilar as were their methods, 
the fraternity of greatness allowed their 
works to hang side by side in perfect 
harmony. In Titian was found the meet- 
ing-point of the old and the new. Greatest 
perhaps as a portrait painter, and mar- 
vellous as was the detail shown in some of 
his portraits, the lesson they taught was 
the effect that is attained by leaving out 
unessentials. His colours were few, and 
he did with them all that it was possible 
to do in colour. The largeness of effect 
produced by his pictures was due rather 
to the colour than the form. The interest 
of light and shadow was carried into 
every part of his picture, a striking 
difference to the concentration of effect 
aimed at by many masters. Passing on 
to Velasquez and Rembrandt, the 
lecturer pointed out Titian’s great in- 
fluence on their work. Velasquez's 
portraits were peculiar in that they 
showed no trace of his own personality. He 
was a dispassionate and remorsely acute 
observer, who painted with extraordinary 
truth and accuracy. Rembrandt, on the 
other hand, showed a greatness of 
sympathy—a poetic and sometimes 
dramatic effect realised by neither Titian 
or Velasquez. His drawings and etchings 
were equally characteristic, and he was 
without doubt the greatest of etchers. 
Professor Clausen summed up a most 
interesting lecture with: Titian saw the 
noble aspect of things; Velasquez pre- 
sented them with absolute truth; and 
Rembrandt regarded them with the eyes 
of a poet.“ 


9 
Royal Academy PROFESSOR CLAUSEN's fifth 


Lectures— lecture, at which there was 
coatioued. ; 

an exceptionally large atten- 

dance, dealt with open-air painting 


and landscape. Landscape painting for 
its own sake was a comparatively late 
development, though the bits of landscape 
introduced by early painters as back- 
grounds were often of great beauty and 
interest. Titian was the first real con- 
structor of landscape, though in his case, 
too, always subordinate to figures. Pure 
landscape began with Claude and 
Poussin; Claude’s titles and figures 
(„The Queen of Sheba,” etc.) were mere 
names, the interest lay in his treatment 
of sunlight and atmosphere. The great 
French school of landscape painters of 
the last century—Troyon, Rousseau, 
Daubigny, Corot—were all in artistic 
style the followers of Constable, as 
the later impressionist landscape painters 
were the followers of Turner. Land- 
scape had a wider range than any other 
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branch of painting; but it was not an 
inventory of facts ; its object was to show 
nature under various aspects of light 
and weather, to deal with the elemental 
forces of nature ; it was an appeal to the 
primitive instincts of cultivated people 
looking at nature from the point of view 
of civilisation. The subject of a landscape 
was more determined by emotion than 
reason; all great landscape paintings 
were records of moods. In the power 
over gradation of light Turner alone 
equalled Claude, and, moreover, had the 
power of giving minute detail without 
losing breadth. The great difficulty in 
landscape painting was the sky, for that 
in fact controlled everything; the next 
was the painting of trees—the difficulty 
of making them live. Reynolds, who 
touched on everything, recommended 
the study of the general composition of a 
tree rather than details, though Bellini 
had shown that the complete impression 
might be got by infinite labour in detail. 
Constable, Turner, Rousseau, Corot, 
Daubigny, and he would add Cecil 
Lawson, saw trees as a whole; Corot 
invented a beautiful generalisation of his 
own for conveying the effect of foliage 
with light through it. Corot and other 
landscape painters who worked much in 
Rome showed the influence of Italy in 
their sense of style. Millet was the only 
one who approached nature with the 
simplicity of aim of the early masters, yet 
with a modern method. He showed the 
importance and beauty of a simple form 
of life. His figures were types ; those of 
Bastien-Lepage, more accomplished as an 
executant, were rather individuals— 
portraits. Referring to the representa- 
tion of action and movement, Professor 
Clausen said that the painter had to give 
an impression derived from what pre- 
ceded and followed the moment of 
action represented, as in a group of 
labourers alternately hammering on a 
bolt we saw the various stages of 
the action simultaneously. Nothing in 
nature stood still, and the object of 
painting was not to take a snap-shot, but 
to convey the impression of movement. 
Even the difference between a moment of 
sunrise and of sunset light might be 
analysed into the difference between a 
progress towards more light and a 
progress towards less light. 


Powis Castle, SOME extensive improve- 
Montgomery- ments are being carried out 
eee for Lord Powis at his seat in 
North Wales, comprising an electricity 
generating station, to be constructed in 
the rock, under Mr. G. E. Bodley’s 
superintendence. Commonly known as 
Pool Castle, or Castell Coch, from the 
colour of the red sandstone of which it 
was mainly built, Powis Castle stands 
upon an eminence, at the foot of which 
lie the gardens, laid out after the Dutch 
manner, upon lines of terraces, in the 
midst of a hilly park, in which are some 
grand old oak trees, about one mile 
distant from Welshpool. The site com- 
mands a fine view of the Severn valley, 
with the Freiddyn hills on the marches 
bevond. 
made some alterations of the interior, 
which modernised its general effect, and 
added a Doric order of four columns to the 


principal. garden entrance. There are 
half round bastions at the angles, and the 


In 1828-9 Sir Robert Smirke 
ballad 2 “4 
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old gateway, flanked with two massive 
drum towers, opens into the principal 
court. The great gallery, from which 
an apartment has been cut off, measures 
117 ft. by 20 ft., and there is a state 
bedroom which was occupied by 
Charles I. The castle has seen many 
episodes of border strife and warfare 
since its original erection 800 years 
ago by Cadwgan ap Bleddyn; and 
during a long period formed the strong. 
hold of the lords of Powys. In 29 
Elizabeth the castle and lordship were 
bought from the Greys of Powvs by Sir 
Edward Herbert, second son of William 
second Earl of Pembroke. From his 
descendant, Peiroy Lord Powys, who 
held it for the King, it was captured in 
1644 by General Sir Thomas Myddleton, 
whose artillery had greatly damaged the 
walls. The sister and heir of George last 
Earl of Powis, of the family of Herbert. 
married (1784) the son and successor of 
Robert Lord Clive, the victor at Plassey ; 
their son Edward, second Earl of Powis 
of that house, assumed by royal licence 
the surname and arms of Herbert. 
There are views of the castle by W. Wallis 
and W. A. Le Petit, 1828, after drawings 
by J. P. Neale. 


At the Woodbury Gallery 
in Bond-street there is a 
collection of about fifty oil- 
paintings, mostly on a small scale, by 
Mr. Grosvenor Thomas, an artist who, 
though English (or we presume so). 
seems to be better known on the Continent 
than in this country. He is a painter of 
landscape in the broad style of which 
Constable and Miiller may be said to 
have been founders, with some apparent 
influence from Corot; the Corot com- 
position though not the Corot texture. 
This influence is apparent in A misty 
Eve (20; the crescent moon half seen 
through the trees is a great deal too 
large) and in a larger and more impor- 
tant work. Evening (44), which at a 
distance might very well pass for a Corot, 
though the handling on a nearer view is 
quite different. The sharp oblique line 
made by the slanting birch-tree trunk 
across the principal mass of foliage is 
rather disturbing to the repose of the 
scene. The artist’s favourite type of 
subject consists in old houses grouped 
with or partially hidden by trees; one 
of these, Old Manor House, Lust- 
leigh,” is painted twice ; No. 5 is the more 
important, and one of the best pictures 
in the collection ; the white house 1s grey 
in the twilight, with a warm light from 
one of the windows, and the moon 
(again much too large) seen through the 
straggling trees. This kind of theme is 
several times repeated, and always with 
effect, though the work must be judged 
at a discreet distance; it is too impres- 
sionist to bear close inspection. The 
Canal ” (6) is one of the best of this class. 
also a moonlit scene, with a finely-painted 
bit of sky. Among others to be specially 
noticed are “The White Cottage, Stud- 
land” (11); Solitude“ (15); “ The 
Mill” (23); and “Cluden Mill. N.B. 

(4). Is this last the Cluden of Burns § 


Mr. Grosvenor 
Thomas's 
Pictures. 


“We'll gae down by Cluden sido 
Through the hazels spreading wide.” 


The sketches of sea are too amfi 
phous—it is the fashion now to thy 


| 
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-that any smudge will do for sea provided 
“you have the colour right; but Nature 
„rules the waves” a little more than 
‘that. But as a whole this is an interest- 
ing exhibition, and out of the common- 
places of painting. 


Messrs. Doutton have been 
exhibiting this week, at their 
showrooms at Lambeth, the 
Work they are going to send to the 
St. Louis exhibition. This includes a 
case of their glazed stoneware, the 
-characteristic product of the Lambeth 
-establishment, and two cases of china 
ware from the Burslem manufactory. 
A good deal of the design and style in 
the latter is suggested by Sevres, and it 
is as good as Sèvres ware. Some of the 
99 55 with floral designs are charming, 
but we do not approve of landscape and 
figure painting on porcelain, and especi- 
ally not on the surface of a plate, 
“which is the wrong place for a picture, 
and should only be occupied by purely 
-conventional decorative design. The 
exhibits of Lambeth ware are admirable 
in stvle and design, and will uphold the 
credit of the house in this class of work. 
There are also some architectural exhibits, 
including a white half-glazed terra-cotta 
‘to which the name of Carrara ” has been 
rather unfortunately given, with the 
mistaken idea that it suggests Carrara 
marble, which it certainly does not. 
Two examples of fitted bath-rooms are 
-to be sent out, with white marble walls 
and floor and white vitreous enamel 
baths; these are admirable in every 
‘respect except that of a water-closet 
being made a part of one—with a 
door and partition it is true, but there 
should be no connexion. American sani- 
tary makers are very backward in this 
respect, and fit their most costly bath- 
rooms with a water-closet alongside the 
bath, which is barbarous ; English makers 
-should set the example of keeping the two 
-apartments entirely separate. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 

Architectural Association was held on Friday 
evening last week in the Meeting Room of 
‘the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., 
Nr. Louis Ambler, Hon. Secretary, presiding. 
Mr. Ambler said he was extremely sorry to 
-state that the President, Mr. H. T. Hare, was 
- suffering from a severe cold, which had deprived 
him of his voice, while the vice-Presidents, 
Mr. R. S. Balfour and Mr. Arnold Mitchell, 
were both unable to be present. 

Mr. H. Tanner, jun., Hon. Secretary, having 
read the minutes of the last meeting and some 
nominations, the following gentlemen were 

-elected as members:—Mr. G. Sherrin, jun., 
and Mr. J. C. Moor. The following gentlemen 
were also re-instated :—Messrs. H. A. Douglass, 

-C. J. Tait, G. L. Crickmay, and E. M. Joseph. 


New Premises Fund. 
Chairman announced the following 


Messrs. 
Doulton’s 
Work. 


The 


additional donations to the New Premises . 


Fund :—Messrs. S. B. Beale, 3l. 3s. ; Hampden 
W. Pratt, 2. 2s.; W. L. Spiers, 21. 28.; J. C. 
Stockdale, 21. 2s.; J. Soutter, II. IS.; and 
J. Sulman, II. Is. 
accorded to the donors. 


The late Mr. Saxon Snell. 


The Chairman said he desired to propose 
a vote of condolence to the relatives of the 
late Mr. H. Saxon Snell. Mr. Saxon Snell 
was a very old member of the Association, 
whom they all knew, and whose works they 
‘knew. Mr. Snell had a very large practice, 
and his death was a great loss to the profession. 

The motion having been agreed. to in silence, 


A vote of thanks was 


Mr. Tanner announced the following dona- 
tions to the library, t.e., “ Brickwork and 
Masonry,” by C. F. Mitchell, presented by the 
publisher, Mr. Batsford; Aids to the Mathe- 
matics of Hygiene,’ by C. B. Ferguson, pre- 
sented by the publishers. Messrs. Bailliére, 
Tindall, and Cox. On the motion of Mr. 
Tanner, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
donors. 


As to the Making of Architects, with Examples 
of Draughtsmanship. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams then read the follow- 
ing paper, entitled. As to the Making of 
19 Oe with Examples of Draughtsman- 
ship.“ 

Ai who aspire to become worthy of the 
delightful pursuit of architecture will readily 
admit that the subject which furnishes the title 
of this germane paper is of paramount impor- 
tance. To the members of the Architectural 
Association the enquiry naturally presente a 
theme of particular interest. and however 
opinions may differ as to the details of the 
curriculum to be employed in the making 
of architects few are likely to disagree in the 
abstract as to the vital character of a matter 80 
intimately associated with the qualifications 
and equipment of those who are entering upon 
the profession of architectural art. We live in 
an age distinguished above all things by 
educational competition, while a correspond- 
ingly restless ambition actuates all sections of 
the community, and in nothing perhaps is 
zeal displayed more conspicuously than in 
technical educational projects intended for the 
bettering and amelioration of the professional 
and working classes. It is e for any 
class to remain indifferent in this matter, 
and no one who has to earn his own living, 
to put it on the rock-bed of existence, can afford 
to be left behind. The bread-winner has no 
choice but to work strenuously, and, if distinc- 
tion is aimed at. no shifts or working by halves 
will do. The sommités of the profession assure 
us that “there is plenty of room at the top.” 
In less fortunate circles, however, each year 
everv worker no doubt finds more effort is needed 
to maintain a place of security on the ladder of 
success, and certainly more service of a higher 
standard of efticiency has to be rendered. 
For architects beyond all question the survival 
of the fittest alone remains a certainty, conse- 
quently a more excellent status is inevitable. 
Thanks t> the enterprise of a few, an advance 
towards proficiency has already been made, 
and some steps have been taken to improve 
the methods in vogue for the making of archi- 
tects. 

The disinterested and capable work carried on 
by the Architectural Association during so many 
patient years furnished tho basis of operation, 
and induced many to desire something higher 
and more complete. It thus came about that 
the educational scheme has lately expanded 
with the notable result that the Architect’s 
Day School has entered upon its initial stage, 
and thus far may be accepted as an accom- 
plished enterprise demanding our hearty and 
united support. The success attending this 
decided departure suggested to me the idea of 
promptly assisting its development by bringing 
about the free gift of the collection and buildings 
of the Royal Architectural Museum, so as to 
solve without further delay the long experienced 
difficulty as to the acquisition of more suitable 
accommodation in which to conduct this great 
work. As so many are still under the impres- 
sion that the Museum wasin financial difficulties, 
let me again say that this was not so, because 
the annual income which we for years past 
administered at Tufton-street amounted to 
between 1,500/. and 2,000/., and the Museum 
had no monetary liabilities whatever.“ It is a 
matter of congratulation that this important 
transfer was rendered possible by the unanimous 
concurrence of the Council and subscribers of the 
Royal Architectural Museum, who would not 
have handed over such an exceedingly valuable 
property to the Architectural Association had 
any doubt whatever existed as to the merits of 
its present educational undertakings. 

e stand, however, only on the threshold of 
the movement, which has now entered upon 
another phase owing to the recently formulated 
design of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for establishing teaching centres for 
architects in various big towns all over the 
Kingdom, under the advisory control of an 


* This income of the Museum ceased, of course, when 
the School of Art was closed, and the subse ons 
stopped on the transfer of the Museum property the 
Architectural Association. 


Educational Committee at Conduit- street com- 
posed of some of the foremost architects and 
educationalists of the day. It will thus be 
evident that we have only commenced the task 
which stretches out with increasing interest, 
looming large in the tentialities of the 
future. The necessity of a more systematic 
plan of educating students in architecture 
is being more clearly recognised and more 
generally accepted. I am persuaded that 
nothing is better calculated to break down the 
barrier of union between those within and those 
without the pale of the Institute than this 
fundamental question on which all the best 
architects are united. The primary object of 
this enterprise which thus stimulates the 
imagination is not concerned so much in 
furthering professional interests as in promoting 
better building and more excellent architecture. 

This is the standpoint whence I propose to 
consider my subject, upon the choice of which 
permit me to say one word. The committee, 
in arranging the series of specialised topics 
for discussion during the current session, 
requested me to contribute a paper on “ Pen 
Drawing.” Already, as some here may remem- 
ber, I have read two papers in these rooms 
on Architectural Illustration and Drawing. It 
appeared to me, therefore, that we might with 
some advantage on this occasion diversify 
the consideration of draughtsmanship by carry- 
ing our conclusions beyond the limitations of 
the sketch book, the drawing-board, and the 
tee square. Besides this, since I relinquished 
my charge at Tufton-street, without being 
cognisant of what others have been doing in 
respect. to this question of education for archi- 
tects, I have realised the liabilities involved in 
the step which has been taken, and consequently 
appreciating fully the accruing responsibilities 
which are calculated to tax our resources very 
seriously, I beg leave to avail myself of this 
opportunity to impress upon evervone whom 
I may hope to influence the abounding need of 
a united effort to see this matter through 
successfully in the honourable disinterestedness 
of csprit de corps. We must rise to the occasion, 
and incidentally it may be timely to recall the 
American citizen’s loquacious observation as 
to the“ risk of attempting to stop half-way while 
going up a waterspout or down a waterfall.” 
The unkindest chill of all would be that inflicted 
by the wet blanket of indifference among our 
fellows. 

In respect to drawing, I do not intend to 
overestimate its value. I am fully cognisant 
of the current fashion to warn students against 
the trick of draughtsmanship. The business of 
anarchitect is to build, and not to draw. A good 
building perhaps might be erected without 
good drawings, but it is almost always certain 
that the best designs are shown by the best 
drawings. Michael Angelo said: Let whoever 
has attained to the power of drawing know 
that he holds a great treasure.” Art con- 
sists in the tangible and capable expression 
of an artistic idea, and good building as a 
definition is not intended only to mean utilitarian 
work, though of course it comprises structurally 
sound thoroughness and practically planned 
buildings arranged with due regard to sanitary 
construction. To all this there must be added, 
however, an embodiment of good proportions 
which shall govern its design by refined percep- 
tion of architectural grace and taste in style. 
Its conception must Be the result of personal 
thought and distinguished by the imprint of a 
vitalising individuality. These, surely enough, 
are the qualities essential to the making of 
beautiful and convenient buildings, each in its 
degree and size adapted to the everyday needs 
of our domestic and municipal life. The archi- 
tect’s chief endeavour, notwithstanding the 
surmounting weight of our commercialism, 
should be devoted to the production of thought- 
ful and artistic buildings worthy of our national 
greatness and in harmony with the aspirations 
and activity which distinguish the political, 
ecclesiastical, and philanthropic enterprise of 
the Empire. 

In spite of the adverse conditions under 
which we not infrequently have to build, and 
the haphazard way in which competition designs 
are chosen, also not forgetting our many personal 
shortcomings, this enumeration of what ought 
to constitute our ideal is no pragmatic afflatus 
or Barmecide of buttery adjectives. We 
cannot regard with complacency the lost chances 
and wasted opportunities which so many 
pretentious and inconsequential buildings 
throughout the land continue every day to place 
on record. We must deplore the popularity 
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of such chaotic and petty productions, devoid 
as they are of all breadth and tasteful solidity, 
an eyesore and an incubus prepared for posterity. 
Ruskin justly said such work is beneath the 
mark of attack and the level of contempt. 
‘The order of the day is cheapness, and that has 
much to answer for, but monied imbecility is 
the worst imbecility of all. Most of the common 
architecture of our cities is simply that, both 
vulgar and expensive, seeking to impress by 
vaingloriovs noise, heralding its costliness 
From groundline to ridge as if obtrusive opulence 
might be accounted a virtue. 

Although it will perhaps be said that the 
average quality of contemporary design has in 
some ways improved of late, no one can doubt 
that a vast room for betterment exists. As- 
suredly if we would develop the art of our time 
it will not be done by posing with a patronising 
aloofness of superiority, but by a manly grasp 
of the fascinations of the day, its possibilities 
and its needs. We shall never better our work 
till we give it more size and boldness, and by 
omitting outlay on finicking finishings spend 
more on thickening our walls, and in giving 
recess to our doorways and window openings. 
With regard to the making of architects, we 
must insist upon the study of solids and voids 
as a matter of the utmost consequence, for 
without a recognition of the importance of 
Shadow and value of wall space our facility of 
draughtsmanship and paper proportions 
becomes illusive, and can avail us nothing in 
comparison with the spacings of light and 
darkness. The one must be broad and bold 
enough not to be swallowed up by twilight, 
and the other deep enough not to be dried up, 
like a shallow pool, by a noonday sun.“ Bald 
-crudities and uncouth oddments in building 
design possess nothing in common with fine 
architecture, though it may be admitted 
that fads and mannerisms have had perhaps 
‘their passing uses by furnishing a counter 
irritant to the normal commonplaces of ugly 
dulness of which we certainly have had our 
share. Singularity, however, is a vastly different 
thing to good taste, and “L’Art Nouveau“ 
supplies no substitute for beauty in form or 
the spirit of good design. Such a perverse 
masquerade of singularity, in the hope of 
obtaining credit for originality, may for the 
nonce impart a degree of picturesqueness to the 
architectural horizon, and the flauntings of a 
shallow independence of precedent with the 
intent of seeming clever may afford a tempo- 
rary relief from the sunless monotony of dismal 
propriety, but the debonair of to-day thus 
indulged only incurs the inevitable reaction 
of to-morrow demanding equally unsatisfactory 
stimulants in the form of other extravagances. 
Smart adroitness is a marked characteristic in 
all Barocco work, but its cleverness is only of 
the stop chamfer type, and soon tires. 

Mistaken departures such as these are due 
to a disregard or lack of a just appreciation 
of true principles, with the consequent loss of 
worthy ideals, in the absence of which taste is 
-accounted as if it consisted in the aimless 
accumulation of so much quaint bric-à-brac or 
the bathos of tawdry gossip in design. First 
-one transitory craze and then another, with 
no more substantiality than a fashionable 
wall-paper, becomes the vogue in the chase 
after novelties, while, with the same intent, 
other caterers for popularity attempt to evolve 
an ‘eclectic’ style by an incongruous blend of 
the peculiarities of several historic styles rolled 
into one. Before we can hope to educate the 
public in discriminating between such vagaries 
we must disassociate ourselves from this sort of 
thing and, by showing a better way, endeavour 
to overcome the complacency with which the 

ublic accepts the ugly in preference to the 
beautiful in all things belonging to building. 
How long are architects to placidly accede 
laying down to this prevalent choice of bad 
designs instead of good ones? In establishing 
a more systematic schooling in architecture 
we are taking the only reliable road to reform 
in such matters. The enterprise entails a 
serious effort, but that which is not worth an 
effort is not worth doing at all. Architectural 
laws can and ought to be taught in our training 
schools just as plainly as English, and spelling, 
and grammar are taught, and there is no reason 
why building construction treated specially 
from an architect’s standpoint should not be 
scientifically taught and practically demon- 
trated in properly appointed workshops all 
over the country. The whole movement must 
be directed and considered as a unified explana- 
tion of building requirements in their bearing 
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upon the actual practice of architecture, dealing 
with its problems in the round rather than in 
the flat or on paper, and we ought also to form, 
with this object, a well-selected series of exhi- 
bitions of modern building appliances of the 
most recent make, making the choice of im- 
proved contrivances and of all kinds of materials 
uite apart from any advertising considerations. 
n arranging such an enterprise as is here indi- 
cated, let it be clearly understood that those 
who have identified themselves with it so far 
lay claim to no special prescience, and have not 
the smallest wish to arrogate to themselves 
more than their share in this matter. The 
project must be oe in the sense that 
it needs the cordial help of all concerned. 
If we are unable to see eye to eye in all matters 
of taste we can and must stand shoulder to 
shoulder in furthering this undertaking for the 
improvement and far-reaching interests of 
our art. Exaggerated aspersions on the present 
want of method in the teaching of architects 
will only tend to alienate the more conservative 
among us, and unless the profession generally 
is united in a disinterested determination to 
work with a will in this affair the success which 
we hope for will not be realised. 

It would be a mistake to only establish a 
Metropolitan Bureau of Architectural Education, 
and the policy adopted therefore should be on 
broad and comprehensive lines. In common 
with all cosmopolitan undertakings the working 
administration must possess a centre of organisa- 
tion located in London. Without representa- 
tive association no autocracy, however capable, 
can hope to compass the far-reaching necessities 
of this measure of professional education, 
which in that sense must embrace a national 
scheme. Members of our profession in our 
big towns understand as keenly as anyone the 
need of this democratic aspect of the affair, 
and Londoners will only be too glad to avail 
themselves of the valuable assistance of their 
provincial confréres. There must, of course, be 
an unhesitating recognition of the central au- 
thority, but to obtain this hearty union of forces 
architects outside the London district must 
be accorded a proportionate share of the 
management. The opportunities to be thus 
afforded will, I believe, accomplish more to 
raise the status of the profession throughout 
the country than any scheme of Registration by 
Act of Parliament could possibly do. No one 
pretends that a panacea for all our needs in 
this matter will thus be obtained, but assuredly 
the busy murmur of the working hive of willing 
students should rouse the profession from its 
lethargic lullaby, which can no longer be indulged 
in with comfort even by the prophets of a 
fanatical belief in laisser-faire, owing to the 
entire change in the condition of things brought 
about during the last fifty years. It must be 
taken for granted that a few well-meaning 
individuals will prefer a sort of mugwumpian 
isolation so peculiarly attractive to the outsider, 
but I am optimistic enough to believe that the 
needs of this educational development when 
clearly stated will awaken the enthusiasm of 
all who have the interest of good building at 
heart, and especially the younger and more 
ardent members of the profession. Youth 
without enthusiasm means a maturity without 
faith and an old age without hope.” 

There is no notion of attempting a genesis 
of a fresh cult or the invention of a new style, 
and we are not concerned in the revival of any 
bygone phase of building art. Enough energy 
has already been expended on such like sterilised 
enterprises by progenitors of defunct forms 
or details. It is a matter of indifference 
whether we have old architecture or new archi- 
tecture, lintel or arched construction, but it 
is of the utmost consequence whether we 
have architecture worthy of the name. Our 
endeavour should be concentrated in producing 
beautiful work, caring but little whether it is 
new or not. Time alone can insure a true 
evolution of style which relics on the labour 
of multitudes, and not so much on the inventive 
efforts of the few. “The able architect will 
probably adopt as his own any type of the day 
which may be going, and, working at that, 
will impress it with freshness and individuality, 
taking liberties with his text no doubt, though 
not in defiance of its rules or for the greed of 
notoriety, but he will invest it with originalit 
just in the same way as a master of speech will 
use the vernacular, with freshness and style of 
expression to convey ideas which words alone, 
without such infractions, could not adequately 
describe or graphically indicate.” Such a gift 
comes from the gods, and cannot be given by 
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any School of Arts or Royal Academy, and no 
examination or training can insure it. I do not 
presume for one moment that the best studio 
equipment or the most cultured class system 
ever invented will produce a single architectural 
genius, though it is possible that by such means 
a potential master in architecture might be 
discovered: 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die. 

The most that we can hope for in a general 
sense is to render likely a levelling up towards 
an improvement in contemporary work more 
in harmony with the canons of architectural 
taste by leaving no longer the making of archi- 
tects as a matter of chance to the happy-go- 
lucky rule of thumb. With this end it is desir- 
able to co-ordinate and centralise our scheme 
of training. Let no one suppose, however, 
that anything approaching a sort of professional 
forcing house or system of cram is in process 
of contemplation where artistic capacities will 
be impaired by abstract theories and technical 
prolixities. It is to be an occupation“ 
school conceived and conducted by architecte 
for architects, therefore the artistic and inventive 
powers of no one are likely to be reduced to 
the level of mechanical plodders by any inflexible 
type of regulation teaching in dealing with 
matters of design. In the more advanced 
stages of study I presume the advantage of 
practising architects of repute acting as visitors 
will still obtain. The croakings of those who 
seriously warn us do not appear to me to be 
justified when they anticipate that the aspera- 
tions of artistically minded pupils will be stulti- 
fied by scientific teaching of this sort. These 
worthy people seem to fancy that we had better 
by far leave things as they are, with the assurance 
that the best will always come to the top. 
Absence of taste, paucity of ideas, and lack of 
knowledge are not quite identical, but they 
generally, however, exist together. Some have 
argued, and argued well, that poverty is no 
hindrance to genius, and Mr. Carnegie lately said 
that the greatest inheritance a boy could possess 
is poverty. Doubtless these conclusions can 
be supported by special experiences, and it 1s 
an old saving that man is the architect of 
circumstances. None the less it is obvious 
that forethought would demand a guide to 
successfully climb the Alps, and no man would 
wisely put to sea in a skiff. 

To the “individual of infinite resource” ad- 
verse circumstances no doubt furnish an incen- 
tive to effort. while poverty may develop the 
acquisitiveness of genius; indeed it is open to 
question whether impecuniosity ever hindered 
the ultimate advance of anyone who is possessed 
of a real and enduring love of his art. Archi- 
tecture has, however, been adequately described 
as the most difficult work a man can put his 
hand to, and when a student affects an artistic 
consciousness it will, nine cases out of ten, prove 
a great personal gain to him to learn that the 
pursuit of architecture demands more than a 
superficial æstheticism to enable him to cope 
with the task he is taking up. If, in the tenth 
instance, such a discovery on the part of the 
student should prove too much for his artistic 
precocity, then surely the exception which proves 
the rule must be a weakling indeed. 

Whatever disadvantage the English pupil 
has experienced as compared with his conti. 
nental contemporaries, I think we are justified 
in congratulating ourselves that anyhow he has 
Se the stereotyped mannerisms and 
academic formalisms so conspicuous in much of 
the otherwise accomplished modern archi- 
tecture abroad, though we are bound to recog- 
nise the traditional methods distinguishing the 
best modern buildings of the French. The 
over-accentuation of individuality so detrimental 
to the uniformity of effect in our English towns 
is chiefly due to the absence of comprehensive 
schemes compatible with the dignity of arcb- 
tectural treatment. The uncompromising 
insistence of personal rights by different owners 
of circumscribed sites precludes anything 
approaching the grand scale of setting out the 
facades of our thoroughfares on the lines adopted 
in France and Germany. The fiasco of the 
L. C. C. Strand-facgade improvement scheme 
is a case in point. Moreover, the ition 
insured to architects in reference to the Govern: 
mental Departinents of Public Works abroad 
has no counterpart in this country. Whi 
recognising this difference, we do at least obtain 
a picturesque personality in our work which, how- 
ever, is gradually becoming more subservient to 
recognised methods of design, and it is a gain 
also that the British student does not waste 
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time in emulating the foreign system of draughts- 
manship which starts with the thinnest of lines 
and finishes with shading and sponging, and 
8 nging and shading, till the utmost finish is 
Obtained and all individuality is gone. Our 
drawings are too often mean and poor, and our 
papier experiences are frequently a disgrace, 

ut I am convinced that for practical efficiency, 
as also for the retention of what semblance of 
artistic tradition remains at all in England, 
no satisfactory substitute for apprenticeship 
under really qualified and conscientious masters 
is at all probable, and therefore we shall do well 
to supplement and improve this old plan, instead 
of attempting to supersede it by importing 
German ideals en Moc. 

The general consension of opinion as to the 
experience resulting from the German and other 
foreign colleges’ course of four and more years of 
class training amounts to this, that when voung 
architects so taught commence to practice 
they display, as you might naturally expect, a 
conspicuous want of practical knowledge, 
and fail from lack of an acquaintance with the 
application of much that they have theoretically 
acquired, so that the older architects abroad 
recommend at least a year's apprenticeship 
after leaving the schools, and for those who 
cannot thus afford another twelvemonths in 
learning their business and can do without 
holidays, it is advised that they shall do office 
work during their vacations. In any event 
whatever method is adopted the most must 
depend upon the aptitude of the pupil. A 
man ought anyhow to be a ’prentice before he 
can take up the position of a master with 
advantage, and the best pupil needs the best 
teaching, for taste and ability may run wild 
if not curbed and properly cultivated. 
A year’s probationary work in such a school as 
we are intending will afford the student an 
5 prior to his articles for ascertaining 
whether the calling of an architect is likely to 
prove congenial to his particular capabilities 
or not. If by this process of elimination 
some failures could be prevented so much the 
better for art and for the individuals them- 
selves. Much of the mediocrity of our every- 
day designs would be spared us if these reason- 
able precautions were taken. A smattering 
acquaintance with many things, or a casual 
fancy for all styles of work will not qualify a 
man to design good modern buildings any more 
than an all-round elementary course in several 
languages would enable him to write well in 
aa of them. 

ether it is ever probable, even if it were 
desirable, that the Government will establish a 
National School for Architecture in this country 
is another question beyond the range at present 
of practical politics. Our obligations, however, 
in the meantime are definite and clear, it being 
evident that architects must combine in some 
well-concerted scheme to bring the study of 
building art and its allied technical crafts 
into conformity with the higher educational 
developments of our time, which have made 
such overwhelming advances during the past 
few years in France, Germany, and America. 
England is shockingly behindhand in technical 
training all round, as Sir Norman Lockyer 
demonstrated in his British Association address 
last autumn. It would be worse than folly for 
architects to ignore this aspect of the subject 
from a professional point of view, which mani- 
festly is of vital consequence for every good 
reason. The architects of this country must 
realise their position in this matter and take care 
to befit themselves in order that they may hold 
their own with engineers and kindred callings, 
and if architects are to occupy with credit 
an assured place in current atfairs quite as 
distinctively and well recognised as those held 
by the legal, medical, and other professions, 
thoroughness and efficiency must be guaranteed. 
Would we secure the patronage of the public, 
we are bound to qualify our students in order 
that they may merit its contidence. Success 
is rare, and general rules can only be provided 
for ordinary work, and not for anything requir- 
ing invention, and as to how far the individual 
will compass success must unquestionably 
in the main depend upon himself, as well as 
upon his capacity for continuous labour. The 
older he grows the more fully will he understand 
that self-reliance is the best help of all. Dis- 
tinction comes inevitably of personal resource, 
and no reputation will endure which is not 
based upon real artistic merit. Friends and 
influence, of course, are most valuable in securing 
commissions, but it by no means follows that 
luck of that kind alone will insure a reputation 


that will live. No buildings capable of affording 
lasting pleasure and delight the imaginations 
of generations are ever likely to be produced 
by men who are satisfied to remain architects 
only in name, content to relegate all the difficult 
problems of their building work to the quantity 
surveyor or to the contractor, or the builder’s 
operatives, retaining only to themselves the 
fancy part of their business, which may be 
acquires in a casual rough and ready fashion, 
and leaving the detailing and even much of their 
so-termed designing to their subordinates 
and assistants. Of such inefficiency we have had 
ample experience with all the attendant evils 
of vicarious practice so familiar as to need no 
further amplification. Ruskin somewhere „ays, 
“it is foolish and insolent to imagine that the 
art we practise is greater than any other, 
but it is wise to take care that in our hands 
it is as noble as we can make it.“ There can be 
no nobility in taking credit for work done by 
others. The architect must think for those 
whose duty it is to execute his designs, and must 
convey the intentions of his mind to them in 
such a way as the weakest capacity can grasp 
and the feeblest hand can execute. Whatever 
may have been the position of the architect in 
the Middle Ages, and a aleve his methods then 
were, he can no longer now depend upon the 
workmen as if they had been brought up on 
traditional lines, for the last remnant of the 
vernacular in architecture went the way of 
Queen Anne nearly two hundred years ago. 

The architect can nowadays only calculate 
on the co-operation of artisans subordinated 
by labour emancipation, and if satisfactory 
buildings are to be produced the architect must 
rely upon himself. Some theoretical reformers 
decry such a position for the modern architect, 
to whom they would accord a much less impor- 
tant post, permitting him only to confine his 
attention to the shell or carcase of a building, 
leaving its enrichment and elaboration in an 
architectural sense to trained specialists from 
arts and crafts schools managed by professors, 
the notion being, as would appear, that archi- 
tecture can be produced in a co-operative 
system of supply, kero a little and there a little 
as if it were an applied art. In advocating this 
fallacy its authors overlook the risk of incon- 
gruity which must ensue, no matter how excel- 
lent individually the various moieties of the 
work might be. The controlment of the archi- 
tect as the master builder is essential to the unity 
and harmonious combination of the whole 
undertaking. Everyone of practical experience, 
in dealing with the methods of capital and labour. 
knows perfectly well how impossible any such 
fantastic scheme of working would prove to be 
under the existing conditions of protectionist 
trade-unionism on the one hand, and the 
troublesome capriciousness, shall I say, of the 
egotistical handiceatts man on the other. It 
is to be hoped that no student will be carried 
away by any such illusive propositions. Every 
architect worthy of the name would certainly 
only be too wad to give a capable craftsman as 
free a hand as possible, and willingly accord him 
every credit for his valued assistance in the 
execution of the work. But in no sense can 
architecture be treated as an applied art, 
therefore we need not further discuss this 
subordination of the architect in the way 
propounded. He of all men engaged in build- 
ing operations must be responsible for the design 
and the supervision of its execution. I confess 
but little sympathy with those clever folks 
who advise students to become skilled artificers 
in some one or more of the decorative crafts, 
telling them that, by becoming ornamentalists 
in plasterwork or adepts in smithery, they will 
become better master builders. On the other 
hand every man up to a certain point can but 
be the gainer by some practical experience in 
carpentry and joinery. Ispeak from more than 
theory, having been myself an apprentice to a 
builder at the bench. It is impossible, how- 
ever, for any individual to become manually 
efficient in all the branches of the building 
trade, and in my judgment a young architect’s 
time and energies would be better occupied 
in acquiring a general knowledge such as the 
scheme now promulgated will render possible. 
The usual methods of practice are quite onerous 
and complicated enough without inventing 
eccentricities of working for the sake of a 
passing craze. 

We are thus brought face to face with the 
initial conditions, which allow but little choice 
in this matter, consequently in the making of 
architects one of the essentials peculiar to the 
calling must consist in a thorough initiation of 


the student in business management based 
upon an intimate acquaintance with the 
technical details of contracts and their legal 
consequences, as well as Building Acts and 
By-laws. It is no longer sufficient to relegate 
such matters to building surveyors, as if such 
questions were of no concern to the architect. 
He is the responsible person who has to decide. 
between the parties. If he is to advise his clients, 
and guard their interests, it will not do to seek 
shelter behind the flimsy assertion that he is ar 
artist first and can only be expected to deal 
with business affairs as an after consideration. 
Architects in large practice possibly can afford, 
and must, to a certain extent, leave such things 
to subordinates, but when considering the ques- 
tion as to the grounding of students in the 
architect's business, we need to remember that 
they will have to commence at the foot of the 
ladder, and, necessarily, it will be a long while 
in all probability before they can act indepen- 
dently as masters of the situation in so complete 
a way as those who enjoy the privileges of being 
at the top of the tree. When the public realises. 
that all the business associated with the work of 
an architect in respect to his buildings is person- 
ally bis own the world will cease to cavil at 
our profession so frequently, and those archi- 
tects who base their reputation on the determi- 
nation of making their designs and details. 
absolutely their own handiwork do more to 
elevate the calling of the architect and more. 
to insure good building than is otherwise- 
conceivable, 

As architects we have more and more to 
attend to a considerable amount of purely busi- 
ness routine, and are expected to deal with 
highly technical problems not infrequently.. 
We cannot afford to limit our vision from one 
point only, but have to look at our work all 
round. Builders are becoming gradually less- 
and less trained operatives themselves, and they 
are largely assuming the position of financiers, 
conducting their business with a staff of depart- 
mental managers, who in any event are expected 
to show a profit in all trades. Do not mis- 
understand me. I know there are builders. 
who are builders properly so called, with whom 
it is a pleasure to work, and all honour to them. 
But in many cases an architect can no longer 
rely upon the impartial advice of an experienced. 
tradesman, and young architects have to 
confront facts as presented by the ordinary 
rough and tumble of the contract system, 
whereby, instead of the united efforts of all 
concerned being directed towards the best 
available result with the materials and funds 
provided, the opposing nature of the relative 
interests of the two contracting parties are now 
more than ever recognised and treated in an 
understood way as conflicting. Fromg.the 
commencement to termination of a job} this 
influence is more or less evident, and naturally 
such a state of affairs entails much thought and 
no little anxiety on the part of the architect 
even if nothing more serious actually happens, 
a condition of things very probably insured by 
the fact that forethought has prepared for 
contingencies. 

Considerations of this nature may be abster- 
sive, and likely to be accounted tiresome in 
this place, but high art or no art, they do form 
part of an architects business. Practical 
knowledge of this sort cannot be acquired in 
school classes, for office routine alone can really 
teach it. It is one thing to be taught carpentry 
or joinery in a polytechnic, where stuff is sup- 
plied without stint to practise upon, and quite 
another thing to go to work at the bench in a 
builder’s workshop, as I did before I was articled.. 
You are not long in understanding there, I may 
tell yon, that material has to be handled and 
utilised in a business-like way. By following 
up this aspect of the matter so that materials 
shall be employed with a commonsense regard 
to workmanship, and thus reasonably adapting: 
them as a means to a definite end, we shall. 
invest our designs with truth of treatment and. 
so go far to gain possibilities of distinction.. 
Unless our multifold materials are employed 
expressively in an enlightened spirit by the- 
workman there can be no sense of fitness and 
beauty in our buildings. The responsibility- 
of providing for this expression rests now with 
the architect, consequently it is of the utmost. 
importance that our students shall be trained. 
in the theoretical and artistic, as well as prac- 
tical, use of materials, not forgetting, of course,. 
their structural nature and value, rticulars 
about which every learner of building work. 
ought to know. It has been suggested that by 
a befitting application of new materials a new 
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style of architecture at no far distant date 
might result deserving to be associated with the 
Twentieth Century, but assuredly this cannot 
be expected because it is clear that materials 
can never alone produce either style or design. 
Brains are required to bring that about. Bricks 
and stone remain bricks and stone, iron and 
terra-cotta remain iron and terra-cotta until 
the architect can make them something else, 
till he imparts into their use a spirit of thought 
end vitality which constitutes all the difference 
in the world between the four square elements 
of & common piece of building and a living 
creation of art. 

We are told that artistic fruition exists beyond 
the scope of a drawn design, which at most is 
a mere paper pattern suitable for transmission 
through the penny post, and, further, that the 
realisation of a building depends upon the 
millions of handstrokes of the artificer's 
work which consummates and brings the crea- 
tion into shape. This sarcasm, so tersely 
expressed, might be partially true if we chanced 
to be employed in constructing Egyptian 
pyramids, but unless we wish to emulate the 
chaos generally associated with the prehistoric 
building of the Tower of Babel, we shall scarcely 
be induced to rely in these days solely upon the 
handstrokes of the British working man. 
Whatever theories we may indulge in as flights of 
fancy during holiday hours, for real work the 
student must take care that his own handstrokes 
shall be unmistakably based upon practical 
knowledge, particularly in making his working 
details, insuring their accuracy, and workman- 
like thoroughness, in which every part of his 
proposed building is clearly wore: out after 
the design as a whole has been drawn and 
thought over to a smaller scale. Such diagrams 
may be quite unattractive as drawings, and 
perhaps fragmentary looking; in some cases they 
will be left unfinished in pencil or chalk, and 
generally it will suffice to leave them uncoloured 
and not inked in. 

The leading consideration above all things is 
the design itself, and to insure its proper execu- 
tion everything from the outset depends upon 
showing what is intended with a well-defined 
precision, leaving nothing vague or undeter- 
mined, so that these details shall furnish an 
unmistakable guide to the quantity surveyor, 
the prime cost clerk, the foreman in setting out, 
the clerk of works, and all the trades engaged in 
the handstrokes of its execution. When the 
job is done these drawings form the basis of the 
settlement of accounts, and at times have to be 
used as evidence in arbitrations. This calcu- 
lating consideration concerning contracting 
jobs is contrary to our artistic proclivities, and, if 
none of us would by choice select such common- 
places, there are architects who by bitter 
experience have found out to their cost the 
importance of giving these things more study. 
Whatever may have been the practice before 
vernacular modes of building died out, there is 
only one way now of insuring good building 
and artistic work, whether it is carried out under 
a schedule or contract, and that is by making 
working drawings such as I have described. 

The collection of office drawings now on the 
walls of this room are the best illustration 
which can be given of what I am advocating, 
and if this exhibition brings home the lesson 
thus insisted on the object of our meeting will 
have been secured. I am not sure that some 
apology on my part is not due to my brother 
architects for recapitulating so many elementary 
and self-evident observations on matters which 
are familiar enough and ordinary, though in 
the making of architects I fancy it must be 
admitted they do not always receive the 
attention they deserve. The cynic has said that 
there are now no masters in our Israel, but 
whether this reflection is strictly accurate or 
not, these drawings, so kindly lent by some of the 
most accomplished architects of the day, 
demonstrate what studentship has done in 
their case towards a thoroughness of detail 
in producing buildings unrestrained by mere 
precedent or the concomitant mannerisms of 
past styles. We recognise in their work much 
to delight us, and the advantage of their example 
cannot fail to inspire us. It would be invidious 
to allude to any individual drawing or describe 
any work in particular, but I will venture this 
statement that tive and twenty or thirty years 
ago it would have been difficult to bring such a 
thoroughly good and representative assemblage 
together as that which is gathered here to-day. 
My difficulty has been not so much in obtaining 
such drawings, as in deciding when to stop in 
inviting contributions for the exhibition, 


which had to be governed by the restriction 
of space. 

Never before has skill in draughtsmanship 
of the right sort been more capable than it is at 
the present moment, and if drawing alone could 
insure good building, the architecture of the 
twentieth century would be of surpassing 
merit. Drawings necessarily only furnish tho 
architect with his chief and indispensable 
instruments of service, and unless he has 
intuitive taste and inventive capacity, the pen or 
pencil, however facile the hand may be, will not 
alone furnish him with ideas, or give him what 
is called “ the power of design.“ The best 
architects take good care to have their designs 
well drawn, but I suppose no one realises 
more entirely the shortcomings of drawing than 
a good architect. After all, it is the building 
itself by which he must be judged. Few 
things are more deceptive than shadow- 
projected and worked-up elevations unless it be 
show perspective drawing, and particularly the 
accommodating pictures of the perspective 
expert. Sketches and exhibition draughts- 
manship are most interesting and useful, but 
that is a branch of the subject with which we 
are not concerned to-night, and so for once the 
pictoria] must give way to the practical. 

In our consideration of working details the 
student must remember their eminently con- 
ventional character, and as such they fail to 
give the effect of the materials intended to be 
employed, while the arbitrary tintings, used to 
show the workpeople and measurers how the 
several materials come together, convey no 
guide to the determination of more than the 
most elementary and incomplete ideas of the 
architectural result as a work of beauty. The 
very lines which go to make up the drawing 
tend to mislead any but an experienced judg- 
ment. Thin lines make a design appear 
weak, and heavy lines give an undue importance 
to minor points, and by over-accentuating 
the jointing a fictitious effect is imparted. 
Burges once said in this room “ we cover our 
drawings with such quantities of lines that we 
finish by deceiving ourselves as well as our 
clients.“ It is dangerous and unwise to 
depend upon our drawings unless we possess an 
intimate acquaintance with materials, and 
because so many have not cultivated this 
knowledge as they might well have done the 
failure of much of our modern work may 
readily be accounted for. The importance of 
texture is thus overlooked quite as much as a 
proper appreciation of scale and colour. The 
value of surface finish, too, befitting various 
materials, does not receive the study which 
ultimate good effect demands. It is desirable 
to think in the round and design in perspective 
with what has been called a modelling mind. 
Drawing in some degree may help us in this, but it 
cannot enable us to judge as to the weathering 
properties of materials or their liability to 
accumulate dirt, and no artistic architect will 
reckon such considerations as of small concern. 
They are indeed of the greatest consequence, 
sadly neglected as they often are, and that by 
some whose negligence would be least expected. 

Then, again, if we become too much monopo- 
lised in the elaboration of drawings, we are apt to 
forget other more important matters, such as, 
for example, the necessity of employing, as far 
as possible, the natural local materials of the 
district in which we are called upon to build, so 
that our work shall successfully constitute an 
indigenous part of the crust and surface of the 
earth on which the users of our buildings live, 
and not remain a fabricated excrescence im- 
ported from elsewhere, or a toy upon the ground 
which, save for the need of someone’s roof-tree, 
might, as Morris said, have remained a neatly- 
drawn design on the walls of some architect’s 
office. Not only should we use the countryside 
materials to hand, but the type of design 
employed must befit the nature of the materials 
available, insuring in this way the charm of 
local colour. How frequently the reverse of all 
this is seen. For instance, mansion houses in the 
style known as Late Classic with porticoes 
to match, are imported to moorside sites and 
worked out in coarse millstone grit, which before 
long inevitably resumes its rocklike character ; 
or, to mention another analogous absurdity, you 
will come upon neat, smug-looking, whitened, 
rough-cast houses roofed with green Westmor- 
land slates in the heart of Sussex, where flints 
and red bricks and sandfaced tiles or Horsham 
slabs abound. Precisely the same patterned 
houses, green woodwork, red curtains, and 
„ tallboys, can be seen away down in Dorset- 
shire or up in the Wolds of Yorkshire, suggestive 


of the equally arty picture post-card, produced 
and inexpensively distributed with like facility, 
on the principle of the Penny plain and 
twopence coloured.” It is this sort of thing 
which furnishes an excuse for the taunt that we 
are only paper architects.” 

There were, of course, no splendid draughts- 
men in the thirteenth century when draughts- 
manship was very fragmentary and indifferent; 
and, for that matter, we also must admit that in 
all probability a vast number of beautiful 
buildings all over the land were put up without. 
any architects at all in the now understood 
annotation of the term, when the roughest 
draughts possible were made out for these build- 
ings, and they grew up simply without any 
intermediary between the mind and the hands 
of the people who actually built them.” There 
were no polytechnic professors or art lecturers 
either in those days, and no plethora of books 
or log-rolling critics to surfeit with commentaries 
the fringe of art. Professional journals then 
did not exist, neither did assessors nor com- 
petitions! Things have changed, and the 
causes are various, but it is pure affectation to 
run down good drawing which does not con- 
stitute pa por architecture, neither is it at all 
probable that a man who is workmanlike enough 
to draw well will be content to build badly. 
Work has now to be carried out under a totally 
different set of circumstances. The arbitrary 
and so-called economic divisions of trades, the- 
principle of contracting and sub-contracting, 
the consequent prevailing deterioration @of 
interest in the work itself for its own sake, and 
the degenerated minimum yield of labour lin 
return for the maximum amount of pay pro- 
curable, present the mercenary and rotten ideal. 
which unfortunately dominates the current 
labour market of what is called skilled handicraft. 
The consciousness of self-dependence and the- 
habit of individual judgment possessed by 
vigour of character under such environment must 
be well-nigh impossible. When craftmanship - 
flourished “ dumping” was unheard of, an 
labour questions had not been exploited by big 
capitalists on the one hand, and by pai 
agitators on the other. Workmanship, in 
consequence of big factories and huge: 
combines, has become divided and sub- 
divided in rigorous subordination so com- 
pletely that the worker instead of knowing 
his work from start to finish now takes- 
his place only as part of a gigantic machine, 
plodding on with brainless indifference at a set 
of unvarying details turned out by the hour 
or by the piece. Prices are settled at a fixed 
and uniform consideration in cash according to 
amalgamation rules formulated, irrespective of 
good workmanship, as such, by vicarious- 
directorates, who assume a convenient ignorance 
when employés are underpaid or the employers - 
cheated, finding an excuse by reference to the 
sum of dividends obtainable. Trade unionism 
became a necessity, but by doing nothing or next 
to nothing to insure a tradesman being a skilled 
workman at his trade barren badness now passes 
muster where honest impartiality ought to 
exclude such rank incapacity. 

The building trades are hampered in every 
direction by labour questions, which thus tend 
to make individuality and personal excellence 
an exception rather than possible. For these 
and other reasons the architect’s position is 
assuming an increasingly essential factor, at 
least in the character of overseer, in all building 
enterprise where efficiency and economy are pro- 
vided for. In further ways, too, the scope of the 
architect is growing in importance. Though our 
relation to craftsmanship is entirely changed, 
many advantages no doubt are available to 
the profession never dreamt of by our pre- 
decessors, even if they cannot have known the 
pressure of competition as we do. Slipshod 
architectural pretensions no longer will serve; 
let us hope they have had their day, and, so far 
as in us Ties, we must endeavour to make it as 
difficult as we can for the charlatan to exist 
any longer on unqualified ineptitude or on 
borrowed plumes, till he has become as extinct 
as the Dodo. By insisting on efficiency, our 
scheme may, in a sense, be termed aggressive 
on the principle characteristic of Nehemiah, 
who built with the sword in one hand and a 
trowel in the other. Our indubitable source of 
strength must be looked for in equipping 
ourselves for the occasion and by graduating 
for the work which the public has in store for us 
to execute, remembering that success will be 
attained much less by extraordinary intel- 
lectual gifts than by an extraordinary strength 
and tenacity of will, by the abnormal courage, 
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rseverance, and work power that spring from 
it, or by the tact and judgment which make men 
skilful in seizing opportunities, and which, of all 
intellectual qualities, are most closely allied with 
character.” Prating plausible platitudes about 
Pipa art or the commonplace of the need of 
industry will furnish no excuse for not providing 
adequate training for our pupils, or for failing, 
any one of us, to do our very best :— 


Thy purpo-e firm is equal to the deed ; 
Who does his best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more. 


Miserable failures may be met in every walk of 
life protesting that they have done their best. 
If so, they display a sorry lack of method in the 
doing of it, and anyhow, while loitering in the 
encumbered lane of mediocrity, have missed the 
only high road to the market-square of success. 
This road is called “ efficiency,’ thence alone 
leads the narrow path for the few destined to 
tread the pleasaunce of Fame, peopled only by 
those who really did their best. 

Towards the close of last year all Italy was 
celebrating the centenary of the great Italian 
poet Alfieri, who rejuvenated the literature of 
that country through his tremendous influence 
on the life of his people. His abilities were 
seconded by a determination to be satisfied 
with nothing short of his very best, and thus it 
was he rose to fame. His first play gave 
him so little satisfaction that he rewrote it 
three times throughout before it was ready for 
the stage. 

When Mr. Edwin Austin Abbey painted his 
famous picture of the Trial of Queen Katherine, 
it took ‘hit many months of hard work, and 
when the painting was finished people praised 
it as a masterpiece. The painter himself was 
not so satisfied, because to his critical eye the red 
of the Cardinal’s robes looked a shade wrong. 
No one else suggested this lack of harmony in 
the colouring, but although the picture was com- 
pleted Mr. Abbey thought it could be improved, 
so he set to work with his wife and servants to 
scrape away all the offending red from the can- 
vas, a process which occupied six hours. The 
artist then repainted the costume of the Cardinal 
and so finished his picture, furnishing us with 
another notable instance of unqualified resolve 
to secure the very best. 

Literature, science, and art afford other like 
examples, while commerce, politics, and the arts 
of war furnish the page of history with pictures 
of men who did nothing short of their utmost 
and their best. This resolve to do one’s best is 
not incompatible with the natural distaste for 
the competitions and contentions of life which 80 
many really artistic men feel. The impulse of 
ambition holds with such a secondary place, and 
it is not always the strongest man that is the 
most ardent climber. To not a few the tranquil 
valleys possess a greater charm than the lofty 
pinnacles of affairs. We can never grasp the 
sources of another's inspiration and, whether 
we are most influenced by the past masters of 
our art or rely more on our contemporaries, 
their influence can only fructify by our own 
unaided effort. Pugin influenced a generation, 
and thanked God he had been permitted to see 
and study the eastern transepts of Beverley 
Minster. Who does not remember the inspiring 
force of George Edmund Street, and who of all 
of us acquainted with the charm of John Dando 
Sedding’s personality can ever cease to be 
thankful for his Heaven-sent enthusiastic fire? 
No ghost was secreted in his office; he did his 
work himself and rejoiced in the doing of it, 
consequently his buildings are full of interest 
and always repay a visit. Few architects can 
draw the figure as William Burges could. Go to 
Studley Royal and you will not fail to be im- 

ressed by his ornate, Frenchy-Gothic church, 
built there for the Marquis of Ripon, standing 
at the top of the noble avenue and terminating 
its vista. Notwithstanding its suggestion of 
exotic origin, always evident in Burges's work, 
all sense of incongruity is dispelled by the 
individual personality which distinguishes the 
design in all its parts down to the smallest 
detail. Refined taste, exquisite figure work, 
and a free play of fancy within and without, is 
the result of loving study ungrudgingly bestowed, 
leaving no doubt whatever as to Burges having 
done his very best. Compared with Fountains 
Abbey hard by in the same park, this florid little 
church necessarily takes a minor place, and in 
this comparative respect he had unquestionably 
an extremely difficult task. None the less, 
because of its force of individuality, the building 
holds its own, leaving a lasting memory of 
undeniable excellence and recondite icono- 
gra phy. John Loughborough Peazson’s work 


delights us just the same. He told me he 
would rather carry out one building in this 
thorough manner than be employed on half a 
dozen which he could not personally work out 
in detail himself. You have only to look at his 
buildings from St. Peter's, Vauxhall, onwards 
in point of date, for the best evidence of his 
skill, unsparing industry, and artistic sincerity. 
Street, his personal friend, trusted to no other 
hand than his own in the drawing out of every 
feature of his designs, and it is well known that 
he modelled some of the ornament in clay for the 
carvers to work to at the Law Courts. As a 
draughtsman he was a master among the few of 
his time. 


His armour was his truest thought 
And simple truth his utmost skill. 


The Gothic revival may be dead so far as the 
style of contemporary work is concerned, but it 
undeniably influences the present generation of 
rising architects in ways not exactly apparent on 
the surface of things, and so long as the buildings 
of such men as I have named exist their work 
will live. The same is true of Nesfield and 
Bentley, and, in the making of architects, do you 
not think that the skill of Teulon, Butterfield, 
and James Brooks as well as George Gilbert 
Scott, jun., will furnish fine object-lessons in 
the future ? Their work contrasts with that of 
the famous Sir Gilbert Scott, whose establish- 
ment at Spring Gardens furnished the most 
notable example of the possibilities of work 
carried out under wholesale conditions. With 
such a number of commissions it was impossible 
for the principal to draw out or even know 
about some of the designs issued from his office, 
consequently the work bearing his name is 
unequal, distinctive in one instance, and failing 
in interest in another. The pick of the succeed- 
ing generation of architects furnished his staff, 
though it cannot be said that their master 
founded a school. His R.A. lectures on the 
development of the Dome and Gothic architec- 
ture rank among the best scholarly attempts to 
further the making of cultured architects, and 
he was the real founder of the Royal Architec- 
tural Museum. 

The purport of this retrospective glance in 
connexion with the show of working drawings 
hanging on these walls, is to direct the attention 
of some of our younger members to the necessity 
of their doing what the up-to-date student of 
thirty years ago did in measuring up old work 
of pure architectural merit. The battle of the 
styles has ceased to interest people, and very 
few at the present time show any real interest 
in medieval architecture at all. Jo one hardly 
takes the trouble to draw or study it. This is 
a great mistake, for it is no use depending on the 
photographic camera, which in some ways is 80 
helpful and in others so harmful in the making 
of architects. One drawing thoroughly made 
for study is worth any number of snapshot 
prints. Students will never graduate as archi- 
tects on photography. The authors of the 
detail drawings collected here to-day learned 
their business by personal familiarity with the 
buildings they studied, and the knowledge they 
acquired was the result of drawing old work on 
the spot. 

Tabulating dates, contrasting periods, and 
accumulating photographs, or filing illustrations 
of buildings may be a useful amusement enough 
in its way, though, as contrasted with the actu- 
ality of an architect’s business in real design, 
leading strings of this kind seem more in keepin 
with the fumbling stage, which, if 1 
in, slackens all energy, satiating the mind by 
analysis, that kill - joy so destructive of all possible 
dreams of beauty. By all your powers seek 
to gain a more intimate grasp of the spirit 
with which old work was inspired. By a loving 
and intelligent study of its structural design 
and aim a reflex of its vitality and charm may 
assuredly be caught, but before you attempt 
any process of dissection stop, for remember 
murder takes the priority of all dissection, 
leaving only the remains of death. Bleach 
the dry bones never so white, the spirit, which 
alone could make them live, will, by such 
inquisitiveness, be killed and lost to you for 
ever. If you would become familiar with the 
inherent beauty and motive of historic buildings 
learn more the why and wherefore of their local 
traditional differences and note how available 
materials influenced the work in different build- 
ings erected under the altered circumstances of 
various times, exercising also an appreciative 
discrimination by which to avoid that which is 
only curious and strange. Leave for secondary 
importance that which has become interesting 
merely as archeological treasure, and by thus 


recognising the true essentials embodied in the 
plan and constructive design of old buildings 
you will find in them an unerring guide for the 


‘advancement of your art and subsequent 


8 85 We need never hesitate to adopt as 
the basis of our own work that which has been 
done before, incorporating it as our own. 

Those who speak slightingly of the so-called 
“ Gothic Revival” do so with more assurance 
than knowledge, and are apt to forget what we 
owe to the writings of Pugin, Ruskin, and 
Morris, names which are severally associated 
with the succeeding phases of that movement. 
Doubtless, the rising generation enjoys many 
advantages unknown to those who preceded it, 
but I sometimes think it might be useful to 
remember with what intense love of their work 
and with what enthusiasm these Victorian 
medizvalists carried out their undertakings. 
It is also wise to recall, too, occasionally the day 
of small things. For instance, it was in an old 
shambling cock loft located in an obscure slum ' 
almost on the mudbanks of the Thames that 
Ruskin, Cockerell, and Beresford Hope held 
crowded audiences in rapt attention while they 
lectured on the charms of Gothic architecture 
midst the self-same collection of examples and 
casts which now have been inherited by the 
Architectural Association. Many years since, in 
Oxford, at a meeting held in that university for 
furthering the erection of perhaps too ambitious 
a group of educational buildings, Max Müller 
recalled the fact that great things had often 
been done in hovels.“ William Burges, thirty 
years ago, when the Architectural Association 
was by no means so important a body as it is to- 
day, called it the life-blood of the profession. 
Our society is going stronger than ever, and you 
will need perhaps little imagination to picture 
to your minds with what generous zeal Burges, 
Street, and their contemporaries of the mediæval 
school would have gathered round in active 
support of what we are endeavouring to accom- 
plish at the present time. I am well assured 
that Brydon and Sedding, had they been with 
us too, would have shown no slackness in 
helping our project on. Such names as these 
from the immediate past are names to conjure 
with, for the mere retrospective thought of their 
enterprise at once invigorates our enthusiasm 
and animates our determination. 

To what extent this educational scheme may 
be developed it is impossible to foretell, but 
friends have not been wanting in ambitiously 
advocating the founding of a `“ National School 
of Architecture.” It will be hardly worth 
while to battle over this nomenclature question. 
Provided better architecture is the resultant, it 
is of no consequence whatever whether the 
school which insures such improvement be 
“ National” or not. Personally, I doubt the 
principle of attempting to produce either good 
painters, sculptors, or architects in any strictly 
Governmental School of Art. I need not dilate 
further upon that matter, but it appears to me 
that the wiser plan must be to retain the control 
of art occupation teaching as far as possible in 
the hands of those who practise the particular 
arts in question, working, as far as circumstances 
will allow, on the lines of the historic art workers’ 
guilds. Academical architecture appears to 
many as synonymous with a caput mortuum of 
pedantry and formalism, so fatal to living art 
and out of accord with the ends we have in view. 
To justify this etfort the work in itself must be 
worth the doing. Academic architecture cannot 
serve, examinations in artistic qualifications are 
out of the question, and Registration, after all 
that its advocates may urge in its favour, would 
inevitably fail as a guarantee of artistic ability. 
Education, even when based upon a unified 
system of technical training such as we are 
advocating in accord with university teaching, 
can but do little in the absence of a nascent fit- 
ness on the part of the pupils in so far as archi- 
tectural design is concerned. To sum up, 
therefore, the whole matter may be said to be 
embodied within the scope of the quotation with 
which I propose to conclude. The paragraph 
itself, however, must be read in the light of the 
educational advance which has been inaugurated 
since it was originally written: The aim and 
object of an architect is to budd beautifully 
this is, of course, including conveniently—for a 
building that is beautiful but inconvenient and 
unsuited for its purpose can be of no permanent 
interest or value. If he sits in his office 
making picturesque drawings he may be an 
accomplished draughtsman but he is not an 
architect. If he spends his time chiefly in 
calculating the smallest amount of material 
that may be used in walls and girders to give a 
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required amount of stability, caring little or 
nothing about its design, i. e., architectural 
construction,’ he may be an engineer or builder, 
but he is not an architect. 
.is on precisely the same footing as painting and 
sculpture. A man must, beyond all doubt, be 
endowed by nature with the special gift; that 
he cannot acquire any more than people un- 
endowed with the necessary gifts can expect to 
become painters or sculptors; but supposing 
him to have by nature the art faculty, by the 
exercise of very ordinary industry and study 
he can with certainty attain to excellence in 
what we maintain to be an equally necessary 
part of his work—namely, skill in purely practical 
details of construction and arrangement. ‘ 
We maintain that, in a complex art like archi- 
tecture, a full knowledge of materials used in 
carrying out work and of all modes of construc- 
tion is absolutely necessary ; it is a mere waste 
of time to dwell incessantly and almost ex- 
clusively on one part of our work only, for 
without this knowledge an architect cannot 
claim to be an architect at all—he would be 
the merest amateur. Nay, more, we hold that 
no good architecture ever did exist, or ever can 
exist, apart from sound construction; good 
construction always has, and always must, go 
more to influence design than anything else ; in 
short, it is the root and foundation of the whole 
art, from which all styles and all modes of good 
building have always sprung.“ 


Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, said the paper, on 
a subject in which he took a great interest,was 
very comprehensive and was full of truths 
very well expressed and very well read. What 
did it all come to? This, he thought: They 
must, if they were ever to inspire the public 
with a knowledge that architects were members 
of a profession and were worthy of employ- 
ment, show that they knew their work thoroughly. 
It was most desirable that architects should 
be trained men, and that that training should 
be both practical and artistic. He did not 
intend to discuss what that training should be; 
he thought they could safely leave that to 
the authority which the Institute was endeavour- 
ing to create, which would be thoroughly repre- 
sentative and highly qualified for educational 
advice. That body might advise a combined 
scientific and artistic training, but in any 
case science and art must not be divorced 
in any system adopted. They must feel that 
it was absolutely essential to keep the training 
of architects—and the examination, too, for 
he believed that examinations were the only 
way of testing whether a man had had any 
training—in the hands of the profession of 
practising architects; that any curricula which 
might be laid down should be drawn up by 
architects. The Association was an excellent 
training school, and the Institute should be 
an excellent examining body—certainly the 
only body they could expect to do the work 
in the best way it could be done. The Insti- 
tute’s present examination might not be per- 
fect—but he must not go into that When 
this board of education got to work it must 
lay down the best system—whether the system 
was to be more academic or more practical, 
or a combination of the two, must be left to it. 
He was glad to hear Mr. Adams say that what 
was wanted was more brains. It seemed to 
have been the belief in certain directions that 
an artist did not need brains; that somehow 
an artist could do his work without; but the 
truth was that in no work or profession did 
men need brains more. Without brains and 
culture they could not properly embark on 
their training as architects; and that seemed 
to be one of the leading points in the Associa- 
tion, for they believed that in the Day School 
they could give a man a chance of deciding 
whether he had the capacity for learning his 
art. 

Mr. W. D. Caröe, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he thoroughly agreed with Mr. 
Seth-Smith as to the fulness of the paper— 
in fact, he did not know of any subject of 
architectural education which Mr. Adams 
-had not touched upon. There was reading 
for hours in the paper, and there were texts 
for innumerable sermons, and as he had not 
previously read the paper he felt unable 
adequately to discuss it. There was one point 
he could remark on; not only in the paper, 
but in the drawings on the walls there was 
some absence of what he might call plan. In 
his opinion, the beginning of great architecture, 
so far as one knew it in these complicated 
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days, and so far as we had to practise it, existed 
in plan, and, as was shown in Mr. Adams's 
last quotation, we could not even be artistic 
unless we planned in an artistic and convenient 
way. He would have liked to have seen on 
the walls a few more plans, and to have heard 
Mr. Adams impress on them a little more than 
he had done, the advantage and necessity 
of planning as a foundation of great design. 
That, no doubt, was one of the matters which, 
perhaps, could hardly be learnt; it must be 
inborn, and it separated the sheep from the 
goats to a large extent. There was another 
pan which Mr. Adams had mentioned, which 
e (the speaker) would like to emphasise, 
and that was the extreme importance, in these 
days of easy transit, of not misusing materials. 
In various districts we saw springing up around 
us an enormous amount of building, not only 
in the towns but in country placea—in little 
country villages, where one would hardly 
have expected it—cottages, schools, institutes, 
etc., were being erected, and it was nearly 
always the case, he was sorry to say, that the 
material used was one that belonged to another 
part of the country. He wished, therefore, 
to impress on the growing generation of archi- 
tects that there was nothing more important 
than to use the materials at hand, and to 
forget, so far as architectural matters were 
concerned, that railways existed at all. If that 
were done, and if materials were used in the 
spirit of the neighbourhood where they were 
found, they need not be afraid of modern 
architecture spoiling a neighbourhood, and they 
might even welcome the modern garden city. 
He wished to refer to the excellent words Mr. 
Adams used on the general subject of education, 
and especially on the subject of registration. 
He (the speaker) did not intend to enter on 
that knotty subject in any polemical spirit, 
but he must say that, in the making of archi- 
tects, if there were two fallacies they existed— 
he was sorry to disagree with Mr. Seth-Smith— 
in the two words registration and examina- 
tion. In nearly all the bodies which controlled 
the professions—it was certainly the case, 
also, in the Universities—there was a general 
uprising, he would call it, against an abject 
system of examination as a test of knowledge, 
and he believed that one of the causes of the 
success of the Architectural Association was 
largely due to this, i. e., that in the past they 
had eschewed examinations; and he hoped 
they would always do so, because he was sure 
that examination, especially when it touched 
on anything in which the imagination was 
concerned, was an absolute mistake. A man’s 
imagination or depth of thought could not 
be examined. 

Mr. Walter Millard said it was impossible to 
discuss the paper in a short time. As to the 
title of the paper, he was inclined to think 
that the making of architects was a branch 
of the business of the making of men. In all 
professions men had to be trained and brought 
out—made the most of; and in the making 
of architects that had to take place. As they 
grew up they were more inclined to take long 
and broad views of how architects should be 
trained, but it would not do for those who 
had had a few years’ experience to forget the 
student’s point of view. It was well for them 
to go back to the time when they were students, 
and remember what they themselves thought 
about their training. The student took short 
views ; he did not look far ahead—just a year 
or two—but what he thought was worth con- 
sideration when they were planning grand 
schemes for educating the whole profession. 
What the student cared about was not the 
general effect upon the profession as a whole, 
or anything of that sort. The utmost even 
a fairly good man wanted was to learn—not 
necessarily for the mere love of learning, but 
so that he could turn that learning to account. 
Probably the student wanted to get into a 
good office—that was one of the early desires 
of a young student, and he wanted to be told 
how to do things and learn things, because 
that would help him immediately—for one 
thing, help him to get a good berth, where he 
could work alongside of good men who did 
good work. Even if a man had no ambition 
of this kind, he wanted to be helped to get 
a good salarv— though good in this case 
did not, perhaps, mean more than 308. per 
week. These were some of the immediate 
objects of students, and more would be done 
with those students if they were helped in 
their objects and aims. If they wanted the 


they must help him first to realise his 
immediate wishes. Help hm in his aims. and 
yo. may be privi'eged to lead him to higner 
aims. When a student was in an Office. 
what could be done to help him get into a 
better one? One thing was to teach him to 
draw, and so make himself useful to some- 
one else. Another thing they could do was 
in the way of offering of prizes. There were 
many prizes offered to students, but there 
were not enough, and he would like architectural 
students to have a chance such as students 
for the Bar had, i. e., to win a studentship that 
would secure a premium to be paid to the 
pnpa of an office selected by the student 
imself. Studentships were offered in the 
case of the Bar which entitled the winners 
to have the value of the studentship e to 
any barrister he might wish to read with. 
In the case of the architectural profession 
more than one studentship of the kind would 
be necessary—perhaps a dozen would be 
required ; and if there were these prizes there 
would be something for a student to aim at, 
and that would help him a good deal. All the 
students who might compete would not be 
successful, but that would not matter, for those 
who tried would be benefited. It was an excellent 
thing to be with and to work alongside good 
men; and though that could be obtained now 
in the Royal Academy schools, that was only 
evening work. If a student got into an office 
where there were picked men it made a differ- 
ence to his whole life, and if he had that object 
and chance in early life his aims were different 
from what they might otherwise have been. 
It was most desirable to get hold of students 
early in life, for it was little use thinking of 
what could be done with a student later on in 
life unless they could influence him in his early 
student days. It was necessary to make 
a man grow, and many men missed finding 
out what they were really capable of because 
they were left too long to themselves. If a 
man were studying architecture in order to 
become an architect, it was no use for that 
man to think that he could confine his work 
and studies to office hours, or to the mere 
reading of books after office hours. His idea of 
the method of study of an architectural student 
was a parallel of the method of study of the 
medical student. Let them ask any medical 
student where he would be if he tried to study 
anatomy from books and diagrams only, and did 
not dissect. The first thing an architectural 
student should be set to do, it seemed to him, 
was to study a building—not merely the drawing 
of a building, but an actual building; as si ae 
a building as they liked and of any period— 
and to thoroughly study and understand it, 
as no amateur could; and not merely to photo- 
graph it, as any amateur could, but to get hold 
of it, as an architect should, by measuring it. 
drawing it to scale, and by examining it in 
every way inside and outside, and learning 
all there was to be learnt about it. In that 
way a student would get a method of study 
applicable to all buildings of all styles and all 
periods. Whether the student had any pre- 
ference for buildings of one period rather that 
another was a secondary matter, for he would 
have learnt how to study a building as a build- 
ing, to dissect and analyse it for himself. That 
should be the method from the first, as soon 
as a student had learnt to make a geometrical 
drawing and to understand what was meant 
by plan, section, and elevation. That, of 
course, would lead on in later times to studying 
buildings of particular times and periods. 
It had been suggested to him, within the last 
day or two, that some of the Academy, the 
Institute, and the Association competitions 
might be made more use of if the winners of 
the prizes were set to do a certain series of 
buildings, and in such a way that they would 
be useful as records and studies; and that 
the whole country might be mapped out and 
an archeological survey of buildings be made 
by degrees. He wished to endorse what Mr. 
Seth-Smith had said in one respect: Architects 
should keep in their own hands the training of 
their own recruits for the profession. The 
question of recruiting was a vital one to any 
profession—upon what recruits were enlisted 
and upon their subsequent training—and he 
hoped that it would never get out of architects’ 
hands into the hands of others—the Govern- 
ment or rate-supported authorities. Architects 
should see to the training of pupils, for none 
but architects knew how to produce architects. 
Each profession ought to be responsible for 


student to wish and seek for something more, | the training- of its own recruits, and the 
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architectural profession had hardly yet risen to a 
full conception of their collective responsibility 
for the education and development of the 
rising generation. 

Professor Simpson, in supporting the vote 
of thanks, said there was so little time left 
for the purpose of discussion that he would 
not make many remarks. Mr. Adams had 
said that a school should be an “occupation” 
school, which he (the speaker) took to mean 
that the school should be such as could train 
a student for the occupation which he was 
to follow—in other words, that the school 
should be essentially practical. That, he 
took it, was the thing to bear in mind in any 
scheme of preliminary education which was 
started. Whatever was done must be on 
practical lines, and be such as was suited to the 
conditions of everyday life, to the work we 
are called upon to do now, and that it must 
not in any way attempt to revive methods of 
teaching which some hundred years ago were 
satisfactory, but which were satisfactory 
under the then conditions, which had since 
totally changed. Any scheme of education 
to be practical must be broad and liberal 
broad in the sense that it should include prac- 
tically everything that a student required 
to know. That was rather a large order; 
he meant that, as far as it was possible, it 
should be based on those lines. It was curious 
how fashion changed. It was not so lon 
ago since it was stated that the first essentia 
for an architect was drawing, the second 
was drawing, and the third was drawing. 
Nowadays they were told by some that the 
first essential was building construction, and 
the second and third were the same. No 
doubt building construction was the first 
essential for an architect; at the same time 
drawing came second—and when he said 
drawing he meant drawing, and not draughts- 
manship, which was a different thing altogether. 
The training of the students hand and eye 
by means of hard and systematic drawing— 
from the antique, the life, etc.—enabled him 
afterwards to express his ideas without being 
hindered by want of technical ability. Although 
he said building construction came first and 
drawing second, still, the first essential for an 
architect was imagination. An architect needed 
imagination to conceive; then he needed 
a knowledge of building construction in order 
to carry out his ideas, and a knowledge of 
drawing in order to express them properly. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said they had had a very interest- 
ing paper, and he thought they woul away 
with more ideas than they came with, Not 
only had Mr. Adams told them what they 
should do, but he had told them a good many 
things they ought not to do. He desired to 
say how much the Association was indebted 
to Mr. Adams for what he had done in connexion 
with the transfer of the Architectural Museum 
in Tufton-street to the Association, and no 
one who had not been on the committee of the 
Association or the Museum could realise how 
much Mr. Adams had done for the Association 
in the matter. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Maurice Adams, in reply, said that if one 
young student went away impressed by the 
necessity that he individually was the person 
that was going to make himself a success, any- 
thing he (the speaker) had said would not have 
been in vain. It was little use a student de- 
pending upon other people. How could half, 
or a quarter, or an appreciative number of 
yoon fellows who entered the profession ever 

ope to get into a leading architect's office? 
Only a very few could hope to be so fortunate; 
and, strange to say, the best men—very often 
the most successful men—came up from the 
country, where they hardly had any advantages 
at all. It was not so much the number of 
advantages a man had, but the way he made 
use of those he possessed. He feared he had 
made his paper rather long, but he thought it 
was an opportunity he might not have again 
for furthering the object he had in view when 
he assisted in giving over the Architectural 
Museum to the Association, and he wanted to 
make the movement, which they were now 
occupied in, as thorough and as far-reaching 
as possible. He entirely appreciated what 
Mr. Caröe had said as to plans; no building 
could be a success which was not well planned. 
In coaclusion he desired to move a hearty vote 
of thanks to those to whom he was personally 
largely indebted for lending drawings for the 


occasion. He never saw a better set of draw- 
ings, and they were deeply obliged to the 
owners for lending such drawings, many of which 
were of great value, as illustrating works in 
progress. Those drawings had largely con- 
tributed to the success of the evening. 

The vote of thanks having been very cordially 
agreed to, 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on February 5, when 
Mr. W. A. Harvey will read a paper on Cottage 
Homes.“ 

The meeting then terminated. 


— — — 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 


I.—RoyvaL FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ BUILDINGS, 
FINSBURY SQUARE. 


In thick foggy weather the first spring 
visit of the current session was held on Satur- 
day, January 23, at the new buildings of the 
Royal Friendly Societies in Finsbury-square. 
Although the premises are yet enveloped in 
scaffolding, the members of the party, number- 
ing about fifty, had a good opportunity of ey. 
examining the Portland stone and Cornis 
5 materials which are being used in the 

ades. Mr. John Belcher, the architect, 
telegraphed his regret at being unable to be 
present, but hoped to welcome the members of 
the Association upon a future and more suitable 
occasion. In his absence Mr. A. H. Belcher 
conducted the party to the various parts of the 
building and explained the plans. 

In our issue of May 16, 1903, we published 
a perspective view and plan of the design, 
together with a reference to the purposes to 
which the buildings will be put. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood there is another large new 
building—Electra House, views of which we 
recently gave in our New Year number—which 
is the work of Mr. John Belcher, and offers some 
comparison with the structure now under con- 
sideration. The materials used in the fronts 
of both works are identical ; but whereas granite 
is employed in one story only of the older 
building, two stories at least above the street 
level will be built of that material in the Royal 
Friendly Societies’ head offices. The premises 
now in course of erection occupy a corner site. 
The dominant feature will be obtained from the 
important treatment of the angle, which rises 
into a kind of octagonal tower; the principal 
front, however, will face Finsbury-square, 
where the Board Room and more important 
departments of the offices of the Societies will 
be located. The City-road elevation will be 
made somewhat irregular, owing to the com- 
pulsory setting back of the various stages on the 
north boundary to avoid infringement of the 
adjoining rights of light. 

The new fronts have not reached their full 
heights, so that the day of the visit was too early 
to obtain impressions of the final effects. It 
was pointed out that asphalte roofs will be used, 
and that an important part of them will be 
finished with vulcanite, upon which will be laid 
out a roof garden for the uge of the staff in the 
Societies’ offices. A recreation room will also 
be provided. Shepwood patent bricks, both 
for plastering upon and for glazed finishes, 
are being largely used in the construction of the 
office partitions. 


— . — 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
GARDEN CITIEs. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution was held on Monday at No. 12, Great 
George-street, Westminster, Mr. A. Buck, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Rogers, Secretary, having read the 
minutes of the last meeting, which were 
confirmed, 

Mr. Percivall Currey, Hon. Secretary, an- 
nounced some donations to the Library and 
the Library Fund. A vote of thanks having 
been accorded to the donors, 

The Chairman said that Mr. Ralph 
Neville, K.C., had prepared a paper entitled 
“ Garden Cities as a Method of Industrial 
Distribution,” but he was not well enough to be 
present to read it himself. The paper, therefore, 
would be read by the Secretary. 

Mr. Rogers then read the paper, which dealt 
with the objects of the directors of the First 
Garden City, Limited, the name and idea for 
which were due to Mr. Ebenezer Howard, the 
author of a recent book on the subject. The 


scheme simply aims at stimulating and organis- 
ing the movement towards the decentralisation 
of manufacturing industry which is observable in 
various quarters. The endeavour was to 
facilitate the distribution of the industrial 
population upon the land, and the action of the 
Association was prompted by the belief that 
physical degeneration among the population of 
our great towns must be recognised as an exist- 
ing and pressing evil. He thought that this 
degeneration was so generally recognised that 
he might ary proceed on the assumption that 
it exists, and he thought that there was a con- 
sensus of opinion that the progress of physical 
degeneration was identified with the increase 
of the population of the towns and the decrease 
of the population of the country, but as to the 
determining causes, which made town life 
unhealthy and country life healthy, there 
seemed to be, strangely enough, a divergence of 
opinion. Medical opinion was tardily beginning 
to lay hold of this vital fact that, no matter 
how satisfactory the conditions of life might be 
in other respects, it was absolutely impossible 
to rear and maintain a healthy race without an 
abundance of fresh air. It was not pretended 
that when we have provided a sufficiency of 
fresh air we have done all that is necessary. 
Some day we shall recognise the truth, which the 
Germans, in search of an object quite different, 


stumbled upon, i. e., the effect upon national 
physique of sound W training at the 
critical period of the lives of their young men. 


He did not despair of seeing a similar opportunity 
extended to our own boys. 

Now, if physical degeneration exists, and we 
were agreed that steps should be taken to arrest 
it, what was precisely the problem we have to 
solve? He assumed at the outset a consensus 
of opinion identifying the growth of the towns 
and the depopulation of the country with the 
advance of deterioration. He had endeavoured 
to lead to the conclusion that the determining 
cause (or at all events that which transcends 
all others) was the insufficiency of fresh air in 
overcrowded towns. If this be conceded, it 
followed that either the towns must be so 
modified as to provide a sufficiency of air for 
the working class inhabiting them, or some 
means must be found of withdrawing part of 
the population to the country. 

And first, with regard to the practicability of 
converting our great towns into places suitable 
for the rearing and maintenance of a healthy 
race. He would summarise the more impor- 
tant difficulties in the way. First, the cost was 
almost prohibitive ; then, if that be overcome, 
the necessity arose of either heaping the work- 
ing class in tenement buildings or scattering 
them far from their work. Mr. Scoble, in a 
paper recently read before the Institution,* had 

one well in calling attention to the mischief 
flowing from the adoption of the tenement 
system. A very large proportion of the tene- 
ments must inevitably be deficient in light and 
air, and in many of them artificial light was in 
constant use; but their chief defect lay in the 
tendency to keep the children within four walls 
and out of the open air. The tenements were very 
inaccessible from the street, or perhaps it would 
be better to say the street was very inaccessible 
from the tenements. Now we speak, partly 
sympathetically and partly reproachfully, of 
“ gutter children; but it was a mistake to 
suppose that their connexion with the gutter 
was the chief ground for commiserating their 
lot. On the contrary, when seen in the gutter, 
these children, sad as it was to say so, were 
enjoying the principal opportunity they possess 
for securing healthy development. The board 
school playgrounds should perhaps be men- 
tioned, but he doubted if hygienically they 
were any better. With regard to the other 
alternative, distribution in suburbs, inasmuch 
as it was difficult to make factory work healthy, 
particularly in towns, what should be aimed at 
was, by securing healthy conditions of life 
during leisure hours, to counteract any deteriora- 
ting effects which might prove inseparable from 
work in the factory and workshop. Long 
journeys to and from work were not only 
exhausting, but were almost invariably per- 
formed under conditions quite as unfavourable 
to health as those which obtain in the ordinary 
workshop. What a man wanted to enable him to 
make the most of his life was to be close to his 
work and close to his opportunities for play or 
relaxation. Every possible inducement should 
be held out to the working man to spend the 
hours which were not devoted to indoor labour 


* See our issue for November 28 last. 
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in some pursuit which takes him into the open air. 
Another point to be borne in mind was this. 
Large aggregations of inhabited dwellings 
undoubtedly affect the atmosphere in a manner 
prejudicial to health. If we took a man from 
the centre of London, and put him upon 
the Surrey Hills or Sussex Downs, he was imme- 
diately sensible of an alteration in his physical 
condition. Now, the more we clear the centre 
of our great towns, and distribute the population 
in suburbs, the further and further off we 
drive the country, and the wider and wider 
becomes the thickly inhabited area. It there- 
fore by no means necessarily followed that by 
spreading it out over a wider area we improved 
the hygienic conditions of the town as a whole. 
So far, therefore, Mr. Scoble and the promoters 
of the Garden City project travelled along the 
same lines, and arrived at the same conclusion, 
namely, that the distribution of industries in the 
country was the true solution of the problem of 
overcrowding and physical deterioration. When 
we came, however, to the question of what, if 
anything, should be done for the purpose of pro- 
moting such distribution they parted company. 

The author then referred in some detail to 
the Garden City project, mentioning that 
the total amount of money found up to the 
present time was some 85,000. To Mr. Howard 
belonged the merit of directing public attention 
to the desirability and possibility of making 
provision for the increase and overflow of the 
industrial population by :—(1) Acquiring sites 
for industrial settlements at agricultural 
prices; (2) Scientific planning of the sites by 
experts ; (3) Concerted migration of population ; 
(4) Limiting the area and population of these 
settlements ; (5) Maintaining a belt of agricultural 
land around them ; (6) Applying the increment 
in the value of the land for the benefit of the 
population. Here began and ended the con- 
nexion between Mr. Howard’s book and the 
undertaking of the First Garden City, Limited. 
Mr. Howard provided his central idea with an 
attractive setting; with this the Company had 
no concern. Some of this might prove capable 
of realisation, some of it was very possibly 
fanciful, but the whole of it was expressly 
stated by him to be suggestive merely, and in 
his book he expressly said the final and actual 
scheme would be the outcome of many minds. 
The purpose of the Company was to proceed 
with the development of the estate in accord- 
ance with the best expert advice they could 
obtain, having regard only to the objects 
enumerated above. This was the attitude of 
the directors to-day. This has been the attitude 
of those engaged in the movement ever since he 
(the author) had been connected with it, and, to 
the best of his belief, it was the same from the 
very inception of the movement. Some of the 
advantages which might be expected to accrue 
from industrial settlements so organised were :— 


1. Conditions of life for the artisan and 
townsman consistent with sound health 
for himself, his wife, and his children. 

2. Cheapness, efficiency, and sightliness result- 
ing from the scientific laying out of the 
town as a whole from the outset. In 
connexion with this head may be grouped : 

(a) The supply of light, water, power, 
and heat ; 

(5) Facility of transit and communica- 
tion ; 

(c) Disposal of sewage. 

3. The reduction of rates, by the application 
of the increment in the value of the lands, 
so far as it can be secured for the benefit 
of the inhabitants. 

4. Bringing a market to the farmers of 
the agricultural land, and incidentally 

(a) Increasing the amount of labour 
employed upon the land by the 
extension of small culture; 

(5) Affording the agricultural labourer 
the advantages of town life. 


If this scheme of industrial distribution were 
progressively acted upon, it seemed to him 
that the location of the population upon the 
land would have been started on the right 
lines. It would increase the value of land 
over a wide area, would maintain a greater 
number, probably double the number, of 
agricultural labourers, and would afford con- 
ditions of healthy existence to the industrial 
workmen. We speak of the over-population 
of England. The land would bear in health 
and comfort a far larger population than it 
holds to-day if the population were distributed 
in this fashion. The progressive depopulation 
of the country had long been bewailed. 


industrial 
in which co-operation offered so fair a field 
as it did in land settlement and the formation 
of towns. 


Numerous expedients had been suggested 
to check it, varying from the provision of 
travelling circuses to the imposition of pro- 
tective duties ; but in his judgment any attempt 
to force back the people from industry to 
agriculture by artificial means was foredoomed 
to failure. 
the same direction in all advanced countries. 


The tide of civilisation flowed in 


The author then criticised at some length 


some of Mr. Scoble’s conclusions. He agreed 
in the view that certain trades would be more 
and more drawn into the country, but he 
could not think the sporadic settlement of 


manufacturers was the true solution of the 
question. There was no business 


In this case there arose an advan- 
tage from the collective conduct of business, 
apart from that due to the conduct of the several 
businesses themselves. The mere resort of 
people to the same place, whether it be for the 
purpose of residence or of business, whether 
it be by individual selection or collective design, 
added a value to the land beyond its intrinsic 
worth. This increment had hitherto been 
uniformly presented to the landowner. By 


foresight and concerted action, it could be 


secured in great part, if not altogether, for the 
benefit of the people who create it. Moreover, 
in existing towns the inhabitants were in 
several ways exploited by private monopolists. 
Assuming management to be efficient in a town 
designed and managed in the interests of 
manufacture, where the return on capital was 
limited, as in the present case to 5 per cent., 
there must be an opportunity for a reduction 
of cost, which would place the manufacturer 
in a favourable position, not only in comparison 
with his rivals in great towns, but with those 
who had selected isolated sites for themselves 
in the country or near small towns. With 
regard to labour, too, and accommodation 
for labour, the advantages of co-operation 
and concerted action were distinct. The 
manufacturers to whom expenditure outside 
their business was immaterial were com- 
paratively few. Certainly many of those 
who would be glad to move into the country 
were not prepared to build model villages 
or even themselves to provide accommodation 
for their work-people. Now, it was not easy 
to get builders to build cottages, the occupation 
of which depended exclusively upon the pros- 
perity of a particular factory ; whereas, where 
even a few manufacturers start together with 
the probability of an increase in their numbers, 
he did not think any very great difficulty 
would be found in procuring the erection of 
cottages, particularly where the landowner 
undertakes the capital expenditure with regard 
to sewering and road-making. Again, there 
was, he believed, always a difficulty about 
labour where local industries provide employ- 
ment for men only. In the creation of Barrow- 
in- Furness it was found necessary, he had been 
told, to provide supplemental industries for 
the employment of women. On the whole, 
it was to be observed that the history of industry 
under the factory system indicated that towns 
were prima facie advantageous. It was only 
since the overcrowding of towns that the dis- 
advantages had begun to predominate. The 
Garden City believed that they could offer 
land to the manufacturer upon terms which, 
having regard to the advantages offered, would 
be better than any which he could obtain from 
a private owner. 
he history of industrial development in 
its effect upon the distribution of the population 
upon the land, did not teach the desirability 
in the case of a new departure, of leaving 
matters to self-interest and individual effort 
alone without foresight, co-operation, or organi- 
sation. If the development of the movement 
of decentralisation was left to chance, as the 
rime movement of centralisation under the 
actory system was left, we might anticipate 
with some confidence the growth of evils not 
less serious than those which the short-sighted 
indifference of our predecessors compelled 
us to cope with to-day. To the advantage 
of individualist effort he was quite alive, 
but the idea that this excluded the necessity 
for reasonable co-operation and organisation, 
he ventured to call individualism gone mad. 
In regard to the site itself and its development, 
it was an estate of 3,800 acres, near Hitchin, 
on the Great Northern Railway. With regard 
to the area of the site, experience must show 
what was the right proportion which agricultural 


should bear to town land. In this regard 


it must be remembered that iffthe completed 


idea of a group of towns built on the like prin- 
ciple were carried into effect, the width of the 
agricultural 


belt surrounding each would 
be doubled. Personally, he should have 
par 6,000 acres, as originally suggested, 
ut there is an old proverb that you must cut 
your coat according to your clotb. It was, of 
course, impossible that one site should afford 
equal facilities for all kinds of manufactures, 
but the company were advised that for general 
purposes the site was an admirable one. ‘The 
preliminary work had been proved by experience 
to be much greater than one would have antici- 
pated, but they had now every reason to believe 
that in a very short time they would be in a 
poon to make a substantial start in tbe 
usiness of development. In regard to the 
question of the density of the population, it 
seemed to him that this might very fairly 
exceed what was to be found in a model village. 
The retention of two-thirds to three-quarters 
of the surrounding land unbuilt upon, would 
justify the erection of a fairly compact town, 
and compactness had of course its advantages, 
although everything must give way to sound 
hygienic conditions. There might be some 
temptation to create a straggling village, 
rather than a town ; and by aiming to provide 
as much space round each dwelling as in a 
model village, and as many open spaces as in 
a model town, in addition to the open belt 
surrounding the town, they might provide 
several times over for the same thing. He 
thought, however, that the architects and others 
engaged upon the plans were fully alive to this 
danger, and he doubted not they would escape 
the Scylla of extravagant extension without 
falling into the Charybdis of overcrowding. 
With regard to land tenure, it was desired to 
depart as little as might be from conventional 
terms, the directors’ duty to their shareholders 
and the inhabitants alike being to dispose 
of the building sites to the best advantage. 
There was a point in connexion with the 
Garden City which should not be overlooked, 
and it was this: All that the company could 
in the first instance attempt was to provide 
for the laying out and creation of a town in 
accordance with the best conditions known to 
modern science; but there was ample scope 
for subsidiary effort to ameliorate the con- 
ditions of civic life. For such effort an excep- 
tional opportunity was presented. From the 
very nature of the endeavour, a very much 
larger proportion of the inhabitants would consist 
of persons sincercly interested in municipal 
progress than could be found in other societies. 
He was fully aware that this was not without 
its dangerous side, but he trusted he should 
not be thought too sanguine when he said 
that the constitution of the board atforded 
a substantial guarantce against the undue 
influence of fads and fancies. The promoters 
of all reasonable schemes of social welfare, 
be they for model dwellings, workmen’s clubs, 
co-operative enterprises, or what not, might 
be sure of sympathy and assistance from the 
company. The enthusiasm worked by a 
forward movement like the present was a great 
motive power, the effect of which could not, 
of course, be measured beforehand; but he 
should be much disappointed if the Garden 
City movement did not exert a great moral 
force and lead to considerable social improve- 
ment above and beyond hygienic questions, 
important and essential though they be. 


Mr. Howard Martin, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the author of the paper, said there 
could be no two opinions about the importance 
of the subject. From a London point of view, 
it was extremely important that we should 
diminish the constantly increasing pressure of 
immigration into London by inducing workers. 
to carry on their occupations in the country, 
not only in order to stop the physical deteriora- 
tion of the people, but in order to get land on 
which to build proper houses and factories at. 
a cost which would not be prohibitive. He 
thought the ideal state of affairs was for London 
to become a distributing centre, and for most of 
the manufactories to be carried on in the coun- 
try. One result of that would be that more 
people would be willing to employ themselves. 
on the land. It was said that one reason why 
people came to the towns was the dulness of 
the country life; houses were bad and were 
distant from work, and the workers were 
willing to put up with the overcrowding, etc., 
of the towns in order to escape from the dulness. 
of the country. If rural centres of work could. 
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* be established, town workers would be brought 
i 


i under conditions which they preferred, but 
m which were more healthy in every way. It was 
* desirable to get more ple to work out of 
D doors, for it was that sort of life that made a 
lè bealthy and a vigorous race. He thought Mr. 
ks. Neville's paper would convince them as to the 
‘a desirability of the scheme, but if there were 
t. doubts they would be as to the mode of carrying 
it out. He thought there would not be much 
ta _— difficulty as to the mode of disposing of sewage 
be and as to lighting ; such matters could be settled 
w; far more easily in a new town than in an old 
t: town, where there were all sorts of conflicting 
„interests to consider. The great difficulty the 
he promoters of this admirable scheme would have 


b to contend with was in inducing individual 


manufacturers to move their capital and works, 


ü 
w and transfer their labour soon enough to make 
r the movement a success. 


1 Mr. Wheeler, K. C., seconded the vote of 
thanks, and referred to the question of physical 


10 
m degeneration of large masses of the people, 
t which was the most pressing question of the 
ù ume. In Lancashire, the greatest manufac- 
N tunng county in England, 49 per cent. of the 
2 Class from which our soldiers were drawn were 
ie Weles as soldiers. He did not agree with the 
1. thor as to the unhealthiness of town life, 
except in crowded areas. The population of 


London for the whole area was actually sparse, 
4, fifteen to the acre, and the death rate for 
the whole area was twelve or thirteen per 
tiousaznd. That would compare favourably 
with any village in England. But these condi- 
tions varied greatly. The death rate of his own 
9 7 district was under ten per thousand, 
ut within two miles of that area was an 
ze where the death rate was over fifty per 
tivısand. In his opinion this was due to the 
ba bits of the people. The housing question was 
oniy one phase of the matter. It was not merely 
a question of insanitation, it was also a question 
of the unwholesome habits of the people. The 
tenement system, on the whole, had been 
timrable, and the death rate, generally speak- 
127. was a favourable one—distinctly good, when 
wmnpared with the streets immediately con- 
tzuous, There were considerable drawbacks to 
tenements, but on the whole they were healthy, 
and so he was not altogether able to agree 
with Mr. Neville. He did agree with the author, 
however, in what he said about the undesirability 
of working people travelling long distances to 
ther work; that did not conduce to physical 
improvement. In the garden cities factories 
would be close at hand, and that would be an 
aivantage. As to sewage disposal, that would 
depend to a large extent on the local authori- 
ts, and they might insist on conditions which 
mizht add enormously to the cost of erecting 
dar buildings in Garden City. 
Ar. Ebenezer Howard said that in consider- 
iaz the health of a people they ought not merely 
tu lenk at death rates. Were they not delusive ? 
Mht there not be a very low death rate 
a ompanied by a very low standard of life! 
Ws: there not a great deal in what had been said 
aut the survival of the unfit? In comparing 
town life with country life we had to remember 
tzat country life itself was often not nearly so 
healthy as it might be, because there were often 
not sufficient ple in a particular distriet 
tə make it feasible or possible to provide better 
sanitary conditions. Mr. oward then 
us -nbed in some detail the Garden City project 
at Hitchin. The subsoil, he said, is chalk, 
iai the upper soil is sandy loam. There is a 
mod deal of sand on the estate; there is 
gavel, and in some parts a considerable amount 
ef lav, and they had made some very good 
be xa, and hoped to make more. The estate 
tas with n the area of a profitable motor-car 
service. As to a water supply, their engineer 
tsi advised them that sa would have a plenti- 
ti. supply, as was proved by the bore holes that 
zul been made. As to sewage disposal, no 
tem had been settled on, but it was quite 
pribile that at first some system of earth 
‘beets would be ang wy ; there was no difficulty 
ander the Hitchin by-laws as to that. They 
wat decided to have a system of gas- lighting, 
42 J a small gas-works would be started on the 
ate. They were very sanguine about getting 
manufacturers to bring their factories to the 
tate; several manufacturers were greatly 
ircereated in the scheme, and there was not the 
wast doubt that a great many would take part 
in the scheme. 
In the motion of Mr. Eve, seconded by Mr. 
Woodward, the discussion was adjourned, and 


t meeting terminated. 
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Examination Resu'ts. 

Of the candidates who presented themselves 
at the Preliminary Examination of the Institu- 
tion, held concurrently in London, Manchester, 
and Glasgow, on January 13 and 14, the 
following satisfied the Examiners:—H. G. 
Angell, Guildford; J. W. Balden, Dewsbury ; 
H. C. H. Barnes, Wemyss Bay, N.B.; R. S. 
Bartram, Tonbridge ; G. C. Baxter, Old Jewry, 
E. C.; E. G. Bigwood, Barnt Green, near Birm- 
ingham; A. G. Blackford, Ealing, W.; G. L. 
Broad, Lewes; C. G. Brown, Harefield, Middle- 
sex; H. H. Buckmaster, Sloane- street, S. W.; 
W. G. Bulteel, St. Austell, Cornwall; F. C. 
Burbidge, Southsea ; T. L. Butler, Weybridge ; 
W. B. L. Butlin, Leamington; P. S. Byshe, 
Lewes: C. B. Callander, Warwick; G. S. Callf, 
West Ealing, W.;: J. E. Carter, Brixton, S. W.; 
A. G. Carver, Upper Tooting, S. W.; L. E. Clark, 
Bromley ; R. M. Clark, Dover; G. S. Conway, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne; G. Cook, Lye, near Stour- 
bridge; J. R. Creasey, jun., Sidcup; S. G. 
Crockwell, Torquay; F. L. Crow, jun., Leigh, 
near Reigate; W. R. Darby, Notting Hill, W.; 
J. R. Day, Walthamstow, E.; M. Dixon, Lynsted, 
near Sittingbourne; J. D. Drew, Stareross; W. 
Durbridge, Bromloy; G. P. Egan, Weston- 
super-Mare; F. L. Elmes, Canterbury; C. 
England, Bournemouth; R. T. Farmer, Chat- 
ham; H. F. Finn-Kelcey, Ashford; G. S. Ford, 
Melton Mowbray; R. E. Ford, Swindon; 
F. A. Fowler, Clapham, S. W.; A. W. Fox, 
Atherstone; B. Francis, Southend-on-Sea ; 
B. K. Garvice, Bideford; W. Godfrey- Payton, 
Warwick; E. J. Goodacre, Hinckley; L. M. 
Grover, Camberley ; H. L. Gudgeon, Tunbridge 
Wells; L. B. Gumbrell, Kingston-on-Thames ; 
J. W. Haynes, Brighton; S. H. Heath, West- 
combe Park, S.E.; C. M. Hennell, Kensington, 
W.: A. L. Hicks, Egham; C. F. Hodding, 
Salisbury; C. B. Holland, Bourne; H. A. 
Hosking, St. Germans; J. H. Hughes, Short- 
lands; E. C. Ingram, Sturminster Newton; 
G. M. Jeans, Milton, Marlborough ; A. D. Jones, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy; E. W. Kemp, Cam- 
bridge; H. B. Kennard, New Eltham; J. L. 
King, Stamford; S. King, Chatham; S. N. List, 
Croydon; A. E. Littler, Prescot; D. Llewellyn, 
Neath; V. F. Locke, Wolverhampton; H. V. 
Love, Southsea; H. V. Lynam, Newcastle, 
Staffordshire; F. M. Martin, Gravesend; P. 
Messenger, Guildford; L. P. Miles, Shortlands ; 
P. C. Miller, Hoylake; F. J. Mills, Cheriton ; 
C. Milnes, Birkenhead ; E. W. Morgan, East 
Ham; H. R. Morris, Oxford; H. E. Noel, Ock- 
ham; H. C. Nutter, Cowden; T. A. R. Owen, 
Seaforth; G. H. Patey, Hampstead, N. W.; 
C. S. Patterson, Blundellsands; D. D. Pearch, 
Hastings; B. C. Pemberton, Rickmansworth; 
R. A. Purnell, Cheltenham; S. H. Ramsay, 
Herne Bay; W. L. Raymond, Child’s Hill. N. W.; 
G. N. Reeve, Croydon; F. W. Robinson, Rich- 
mond; S. W. Ross, St. Albans; B. R. Sandwith, 
Reading; W. I. Shearburn, Dorking; G. G. 
Shone, Peterborough; W. Shovelton, Man- 
chester ; T. H. G. Stamper, Clapham Common, 
S.W.; H. S. Stevens, Colchester; S. H. *Stoh- 
wasser, West Hampstead, N.W.; J. H. Taylor, 
Hanwell; H. E. Turner, Ashton-under-Lyne ; 
L. G. S. Ullyett, Leytonstone, N. E.; J. W. 
Vigars, Brecon; J. G. C. Wales, Portman- 
square, W.; W. Walkden, Alderley Edge; C. G. 
R. Weller, Crewkerne; W. A. Williams, Bath; 
A. S. Willmott, Ealing. W.; W. C. Wise, West 
Dulwich, S. E.; H. A. Wright, Warwick ; and W. 
N. Wright, Woodford. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—A 
meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion was held on the 20th inst. in the Associa- 
tion Rooms, 117, George-street, Mr. A. Hunter 
Crawford, the President of the Association, 
presiding. The Caairman, in reporting upon 
a recent discussion at the R. I. B. A. on The 
Statutory Registration of Architects, said 
he was sorry to observe that there was an 
inelination to take it for granted that they 
were all in favour of the movement. The 
best argument put forward in support of the 
proposal was that if there was a set of examina- 
tions it would necessitate everyone passing 
these examinations before being registered, 
whereas at present there are only the Institute 
examinations, waich are of a more or less 
voluntary character. It was agreed that a 
Council Meeting be called for the purpose of 
considering the proposal. Referring to the 
question of public officials carrying out important 
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passed at head of the list. 
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architectural work, the Chairman said the case 
of the Usher Hall had aroused a good deal 
of feeling among the members of the Associa- 
tion, and the general question had been brought 
up at the last Council Meeting. when a com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the matter 
and report. it was a thing they ought to put 
a stop to if possible. The Convener of the 
Special Committee had sent him a series of 
questions, and he (the Chairman) would be 
glad to have the assistance of one or two of 
the members in drafting replies. After the 
business had been transacted, Mr. W. Crum 
Watson, architect, gave a lecture entitled 
“An Architects Holiday in Portugal.” He 
commenced by making a brief survey of the 
history of architecture in Portugal. The 
earlier buildings in the country, he explained, 
were either from ideas brought from Galicia, 
or, as was the case at Alcobaça, designed on 
styles brought by the monks from France. 
In the early part of the XVIth century the 
Portuguese prosperity, resulting chiefly from 
the Indian conquests, brought about many 
notable additions to the architecture of the 
country, and the King added largely to Batalha, 
Thomar, and other places. At Belem, near 
Lisbon, Portuguese architecture reached the 
stage of its greatest elaborateness and richness, 
but after the Spanish Conquest in 1580 very 
little of any consequence was built. Mr. 
Watson afterwards described many of the 
principal buildings in the country, showing 
that much was borrowed from other countries, 
including India, and that in originality the 
tendency was towards somewhat extraordinary 
combinations. The lecture was illustrated 
by a large number of lantern slides, which 
showed the architectural features with great 
distinctness, and the majority of which had 
been made from photographs taken by Mr. 
Watson. 

WOLVERHAMPTON AND DISTRICT ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The annual meeting 
of this Association was held recently at the 
Law Library, Lich-gates. After the business 
of the meeting the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year :— President, Mr. F. T. Beck; 
Vice-President, Mr. W. Edwards; Council, 
Mr. S. H. Eachus, Mr. J. Lavender, F. R. I. B. A., 
and Mr. G. H. Stanger, F. R. I. B. A.; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. J. Harrison Weller; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. W. J. Oliver, 1, Darlington- 
street, Wolverhampton; Hon. Auditor, Mr. A. 
Eaton Painter. The retiring President, 
Mr. G. H. Stanger, gave an address, reviewing 
the work of the Association during the past 
year. After the meeting, on the invitation 
of the retiring President and Vice-President, 
the members adjourned to the Star and Garter 
Hotel for dinner. 

— —— 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—A 
meeting was held at 32, Sackville-street, on the 
20th inst., Dr. M. de Gray Birch, F. S. A., in the 
chair. Some curious books were exhibited by 
Mrs. Collier, including a small book of emblems, 
Typus Mundi,’ by John Cnobbarum, pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1627. The illustrations are 
very quaint. ‘A Papist misrepresented and 
represented ; or a two fold character of 
Popery,’ 1685; and a small copy of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, 1711. Mr. Andrew Oliver 
exhibited some excellent photographs of an 
ancient font, unfinished, discovered buried 
under the flooring of the nave of St. Staughton's 
Church, Hunts. The Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
Astley, Hon. Editorial Secretary, read a paper 
he had prepared entitled. Portuguese 
Parallels to the Clydeside Discoveries,” in which 
he dealt at considerable length with the very 
curious and puzzling discoveries made durin 
the past year by Father José Brenha and 
Father Rodriguez among the groups of 
dolmens situated at Pouca d’Aguiar, Traz os 
Montes, Portugal. In 1894 the attention of 
Father Brenha was first directed to the examina- 
tion of these dolmens, and he has, in company 
with Father Rodriguez, since systematically 
explored them. The whole province of Traz 
os Montes abounds in dolmens, situated for the 
most part high up in the mountains, the great 
number of them in a relatively small district, 
testifying, in Father Brenha’s opinion, to the 
density of the population and its persistence in 
Neolithic times. These strange discoveries 
consist of amulets of stone, pierced for sus- 
pension, bearing cap and ring marks and ducta, 
which were found in a chamber which presented 
the appearance of having been the secret 
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treasure chamber of the tribe, and with them 
were found four figurines representing females, 
one of which was egg-shaped, the lower part 
of the egg terminating in a male face. Besides 
these curious objects there were stones with 
rude drawings of animals, such as a horned 
rhinoceros, a reindeer, etc., and, more remark- 
able still, several stones with inscribed letters in 
a script bearing a close likeness to the script 
discovered at Knossos by Mr. Arthur Evans. 
It is, however, the finding of the amulets and 
figurines so closely resembling those discovered 
on Clydeside in the crannog by Mr. Donnelly 
and at the hill fort of Dumbuie that makes this 
Portuguese discovery so important in its relation 
to the evidence afforded by the Scotch examples 
of what would seem to have been a particular 
hase in the development of peoples in the 
eolithic stage of culture in Europe. Dr. 
Birch, Mr. Gould, Mr. Forster, and others took 
part in an interesting discussion upon the 
subject. A second paper was then read by Mr. 
S. W. Kershaw upon The Forest of Galtres, 
one of the most extensive forests in England, 
comprising over 100,000 acres and containing 
over sixty townships, which remained a Royal 
forest until 1670, when an Act of Parliament 
was obtained for its division and enclosure. 
Galtres was celebrated for its abundance of 
deer, and this district of Yorkshire was anciently 
known as Deira or Deerland. It was a hunting 
ound of Saxon and early Norman kings, 
ut the former, after they had established their 
Heptarchy, seem only to have appropriated 
such lands as were unoccupied. The boundaries 
of Galtres are mentioned in the Perambula- 
tion of the Forest,” in the ninth year of 
Edward II., 1316. This document is preserved 
in the Record Office, London. Mr. Kershaw 
referred to several MSS. preserved in the 
Library at Lambeth which touch on the history 
of the forest in the early XVIIth century. 
amongst them being the Shrewsbury Papers.“ 
seventeen folio volumes, which consist of letters 
written to or by several of the Earls of Shrews- 
bury, and from these he read interesting 
extracts relating to the government of the 
forest. The“ government of the northern 
forests, including Galtres, forms a distinct and 
very interesting phase of England’s history. 


— . — 


- THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE first meeting of the London County 
Council after the Christmas recess was held 
on Tuesday in the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, S.W., Lord Monkswell, Chairman, 
presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Greenwich Borough Council 8247. for pur- 
chase of borough hall (balance); Lewisham 
Borough Council, 1,868/. for paving and other 
works, and 2,250“. for contribution to cost 
of reconstruction of bridge; Stepney Borough 
Council, 2,883/., for electric light installation; 
Bethnal Green Guardians, 2,000/., for poor 
law purposes; and School Board for London, 
200,000/., for new schools, etc. It was also 
agreed to sanction the following applications: 
Hampstead Borough Council, 20,500/., for 
erection of buildings for depot, etc. ; Islington 
Borough Council, 3,653/., for electric light 
installation; and Westminster City Council, 
32,0007., for purchase of site for housing 
purposes. 

Long Grove Asylum.—The estimate of 
6,550/. submitted by the Finance Committee 
for the erection of the fencing of the Long 
Grove Asylum estate, clerks of works, and 
contingences, was approved. 

Direct Telephonie Communication hetween 
Theatres and Music-halls and the Fire Brigade. 
—The Theatres and Music-halls Committee 
recommended as follows: “That, except in 
those cases where direct telephonic communi- 
cation with the nearest fire brigade station has 
been already established, a letter be sent to 
every licensee of every theatre and music-hall 
within the administrative county of London 
in which performances are regularly given, 
requiring him to at once take steps to place 
in direct telephonic communication with the 
nearest fire brigade station the premises for 
which he holds a licence.” 

The recommendation was agreed to. 
Drury lane Theatre. — The Theatres and 
Music-halls Committee reported as follows :— 

We have recently received many letters of com- 
plaint as to the structural condition of Drury-lane 
Theatre, and the practice of standing in gangways 
being allowed by the management, and also com- 


plaints with regard to the seating arrangements in 
the stalls. The Council is of course aware that this 
theatre is what is known as a patent theatre, and 
therefore is not within the licensing jurisdiction of 
the Lord Chamberlain. So far as the Council's 
powers are concerned, we may remind the Council 
that a sealed notice, under the Metropolis Manage- 
ment and Building Acts Amendment Act, 1878, was 
served on the owners of the premises in 1895, and 
that, in view of the decision of Mr. Justice Channel, 
in 1900, in the case of St. James’s Hall, it would 
appear that the Council cannot legally serve another 
notice under the Act above referred to, unless possibly 
in the case of further structural alterations being 
made by the owner. The only requirements, therefore, 
that the Council can legally enforce at this theatre 
are requirements dealing with fastenings to exit 
doors or gates and exit notices. The Council has 
power to serve a sealed order embodying requisitions 
of this nature by virtue of the 45th section of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Various Powers) Act, 
1882, to which further reference is made below. It 
was found necessary, however, in 1901 to revise the 
regulations for the protection of theatres from fire, 
and all the old theatres, including Drury-lane 
Theatre, have been thoroughly examined since that 
time by the Council’s officers, and suggestions for 
bringing the premises as far as possible into accord- 
ance with the regulations now in force have been 
formulated and sent to the respective owners. In 
the case of Drury-lane Theatre the suggestions were 
forwarded to the owners in April last, but so far 
no satisfactory proponali have been made by the 
directors for dealing with them. We are therefore 
of opinion that the premises in their present con- 
dition cannot be considered safe from the danger 
of fire. This unsatisfactory state of affairs is accen- 
tuated by the fact that the management of the 
theatre, without any authority from the Council, 
alter the seating in the stalls during the pantomime 
season (which seating, when arranged in the 
ordinary manner, is not as good as what is required 
by the present regulations) by putting the rows of 
seats closer together, and so greatly adding to the 
seating capacity of this part of the house. We have 
further to call the attention of the Council to the 
fact that on an inspection of the premises being 
made during a performance on the evening of the 
8th January by one of the Council's officers it was 
found that. the intersecting gangways of the gallery 
were enfirely obstructed by persons seated on the 
steps, and that the outer iron gates leading to 
Russell-street were chained and padlocked, and thus 
the Royal and stalls exits, which deliver at this 
place, were rendered unavailable. The fastening 
was removed at once on attention being called to it 
by the Council’s officer, but for such a defect as 
this a remedy exists, and we are strongly of opinion 
that this is a case in which the Council should serve 
a sealed notice under section 45 of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Various Powers) Act, 1882, with 
1 to the fastenings on exit doors, exit notices. 
etc. 

The Committee recommended that a notice under the 
45th section of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Various Powers) Act. 1882, containing various re- 
quirements, and specifying twenty-eight days as 
the time within which they are to be complied 
with, be prepared by the solicitor; that it be sealed 
in duplicate, and be served upon the person or 
persons by whom the premises are kept open for 
public entertainments. 


Consideration of the matter was adjourned. 
Lambeth Bridge—Ironwork.—The Bridges 
Committee reported as follows, the recommenda- 
tion being agreed to: “The ironwork of Lambeth 
Bridge, as the Council is aware, is in a very 
unsatisfactory condition, and it has been found 
necessary to open up the lower booms of the 
main girders with a view to ascertaining 
whether it is possible to check the rapid 
deterioration of the metal. The estimated 
cost of this work is 150/., for which provision 
has been made in the annual maintenance 
estimates. This can only be regarded in the 
light of a preliminary inspection, as, until the 
bridge is opened up, it is impossible to estimate 
with any degree of certainty the extent of the 
repairs which will be required. It is anti- 
cipated that, if the bridge is to remain open 
to traffic much longer, continual repairs of 
various kinds will have to be undertaken. 
We recommend that expenditure not exceed- 
ing 1507. be sanctioned for opening up and 
ae the ironwork of Lambeth Bridge.” 
tatue of King James II.— The Historical 
Records and Buildings Committee reported as 
follows: The Council is probably aware that 
the statue of King James II., which. since 
1897, had stood in the garden adjoining 
Gwydyr House, in Whitehall, was removed 
from that site in 1902, in connexion with the 
Coronation festivities. Upon it coming to our 
knowledge that the question of the site upon 
which it should be re-erected in London was 
engaging the attention of the First Commis- 
sioner of His Majesty’s Works, we suggested, 
for his consideration, the desirableness of the 
statue being re-erected upon its last site in 
Whitehall. which, though in some respects not 
such a suitable place as its old site in White- 
hall-gardens at the back of the Banqueting 
Hall, was, in our opinion, preferable, owing 
to the fact that it was more accessible to the 
public. The statue has, however, now been 
erected in St. James’s Park, on the grass plot 
in front of the Admiralty Buildings. We 
report the facts for the information of the 
Council.” 


* 
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Thames Embankment Extension and Net- 
minster Improvements, a latent a /h 
Estate. — The Housing of the Working Classe: 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed. 
that Gainsborough, Wilkie, Landseer, Law- 
rence, Leighton, Turner, Romney, and 
Hogarth- buildings, Millbank Estate, be appro- 

riated under section 4 of the Housing of tke 
orking Classes Act, 1900, for the purpose of 
re-housing persons displaced in connexion with 
the Thames Embankment extension and West- 
minster improvements, under the powers of 
the London County Council (Improvements) 
Act, 1900. 

Piccadilly, between Arlington-street and tie 
Green Park.—On the recommendation of the 
Improvements Committee, it was eed that 
the action of the Committee in arranging with 
the Westminster City Council to deal with the 
question of vaults to be constructed im con- 
nexion with the widening of Piccadilly bet ween 
Arlington-street and the Green Park, and to 
undertake at an estimated cost of 1,6002. the 
paving and other works, be approved. 


Having transacted other business, the 
Council adjourned. 

—ꝛ — — 
APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1884 


BUILDING ACT. 


Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act. 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parenthesis :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Hampstead.—The retention of Nos. 4 and 5, 
Buckingham-mansions, West-end-lane, Hamp- 
stead (Messrs. Boehmer and Gibbs for Mrs. 
E. A. Cave).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Buildings on the north-west 
side of Wimbledon-park-road, Wandsworth, 
eastward of Allenswood' (Mr. J. M. Jones 
for the Land Development Syndicate). — Con- 
sont. 

Kensington, North.—A_ porte-cochère at the 
entrance to the offices of the Clement Talbot 
Automobile Works, on the north side of Edin- 
burgh-road, St. Quintin’s-park (Mr. W. S. 
Walker for Messrs. Clement Talbot, Limited). 
—Consent. 

Lewisham.—One-story shops upon part of the 
forecourts of Nos. 283, 285, 287, and 289, High- 
street, Lewisham (Mr. H. Bignold for Mr. 
H. B. Atkinson).—Consent. 

Fulham.—Buildings on a site on the south- 
east side of Townmead-road, Fulham (Messrs. 
Humphreys-Davies and Co. for Messrs J. B. 
Lee and Sons).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—That the application of Mr. 
A. E. Pridmore for an extension of the period 
within which the rebuilding of the White 
Horse hotel, Fleet-road, Hampstead, to abut 
upon Constantine-road, was required to be com- 
menced, be granted.—Agreed. 

Holborn.—A porch to No. 37, Queen’s-square, 
Holborn (Mr. W. H. Ansell for the National 
Deposit Friendly Society).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A one-story shop in front of No. 
1554, Sydenham- road, Lewisham (Mr. J. Ben- 
jamin for Mr. E. Clark).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Projecting porches to a terrace 
of twenty houses on the south side of George- 
lane, Lewisham (Messrs. Norfolk and Prior 
for Mr. C. C. Story).—Consent. 

Mile-end.—A two-story addition to No. 99, 
Cophas- street, Globe-road, Mile-end (Mr. W. 
E H. Crawley for Mrs. Weller). —Consent. 

Peckham.—A one-story addition in front of 
Nos. 24 and 26, High-street, Peckham (Mr. 
G. F. Morgan).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, West.—The rebuilding of the St. 
Pancras female charity school, ampstead- 
road, St. Pancras, with projecting porch and 
bay window (Mr. 8. G. Goss for the trustees 
of the school).—Consent. 

Strand.—Two iron and glass shelters at the 
Guiety Theatre, to abut respectively upon the 
Strand and Aldwych (Messrs E. J. Prest and 
Co. for Messrs. E. Runtz and Ford).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Oune-story shops upon part of 
the forecourts of Nos. 1 to 10, Kingslex- 
terrace, Garratt-lane, Wandsworth (Mr. G. P. 
Pratt for Messrs. A. Aldridge and Co.).— 
Consent. 

Hammersmith.—A one-story shop at the rear 
of No. 24, Shepherd’s-bush-green, Hammer- 
smith, to abut upon Camden-gardens (Mr. A. 
Dawkins for Messrs. Kellett and Firth).— 
Refused. 

Kensington, South.t—Buildings on a site 
abutting on the north-western side of Kensing- 
1 9 and eastern side of Melbury-road, 
Kensington (Messrs. Drivers, Jonas, and Co.). 
—Refused. 

Lewisham.—Buildings on a site abutting 
upon the east side of Mayow-road and nortb 
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side of Sydenham-road, Lewisham (Messrs. I. 
Edmondson and Son for Mr. J. Edmondson). 
—Refused. 

Lewisham.—-An addition at the flank of No. 
57, London-road, Forest-hill, to abut upon 
Queen's-road (Mr. H. G. Brace for Mr. A. J. 
Dorrell).— Refused. 

Norwood.t—A show- case in front of Nos. 247 
and 249, Coldharbour-lane, Norwood (Messrs. 
Bursill and Ladyman, Ltd.).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A projecting 
porch to Nos. 1 and 2, George-street, St. 
George, Hanover-square, to abut upon Con- 
duit-street (Messrs. Patman and Fotheringham, 
Ltd. for Messrs. J. Broadwood and Son). — 
Refused. 

St. Pancras, South.—A one-story shop upon 
the forecourt of No. 334, Gray’s-inn-road, St. 
Pancras (Messrs. J. T. Bressey and Son for 
Rev. A. S. Baker).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage, „ and Width of 
ay. 

St. Pancras, East.—The erection upon a site 
between Nos. 156 and 166, Euston-road, St. 
Pancras, of buildings with a projecting porch 
and bay windows, and with new pillars and 
railings to the forecourt, and to the enlarge- 
ment of the existing cellars under such fore- 
court, and the erection of steps and railings 
at the rear of the buildings at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the 
ruadway of Grafton-place (Messrs. Essex, Nicol, 
and Goodman for the Hearts of Oak Benefit 
Society).—Consent. 

Bethnal-green; South-west.—Buildings on the 
north side of Merceron-street (late Thomas- 
passage), Bethnal-green (Mr. J. Holmes).—- 
Consent. 


Kensington, South.—The rebuilding of Nos. 


1 to 13, Leonard- place, Kensington- road, to 
abut also upon . (Messrs. Leslie 
Marsh and Co.). —Refuse 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 


Hampstead.—An iron and glass carriage- 
washing shed in front of No. 49, Maresfield- 
gardens, Hampstead (Messrs. C. Saunders and 
Son, Ltd. for Mr. J. E. Withers).—Consent. 

St. George-in-the-East.—Two iron bridges to 
connect a building on the south side of High- 
street, Wapping, with a proposed building on 
the north side of that street 8 of 
Church-court (Mr. C. Dunch for the London 
and Northern Estates Company, Ltd.). — Con- 


sent. 
Width of Way. 


Wahitechapel,—Outbuildings at the Jews’ 
Free School, Whitechapel, with external walls 
at less than the prescribed distance from the 
respective centres of Bell-lane and Frying-pan- 
alley (Mr. E. R. Robson for the managers of 
the school).—Consent., 

Bermondsey.—That the Council do not 
accede to the request of Messrs. Humphreys- 
Davies and Co., on behalf of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company, for permission to erect a 
boundary fence next a block of working-class 
dwellings on the south side of Abbey-street, 
Bermondsey.—Agreed. 

Woolwich.—A one-story building at the rear 
of No. 140, High-street, Woolwich, with external 
walls at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway of Elizabeth-place 
(Mr. J. O. Cook for Mr. II. A. Sheerman).— 
Refused. 

Chelsea.—The covering in of a portion of a 
stable yard abutting upon the western side of 
Paradise-walk and northern side of Dilke- 
street, Chelsea (Messrs. Robertson and Co.).— 
Refused. 

Southwark, West.—A building on the site 
of a way leading out of the south side of 
Clink-street, Southwark, with external walls 
at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of Clink-street (Mr. H. 
Baerselman).—Refused. 

Marylebone, West.—The rebuilding of Nos. 
4 and 5, Cumberland-mews, Edgware-road, St. 
Marylebone (Messrs. Hudson and Hunt for 
the Church Army).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction. 

Bow and Bromley.—The construction of a 
steel shed on the north side of Rosebank- 
road, Bow. and with the forecourt fence at 
less than the prescribed distance from the 
“entre of the roadway of the street (Mr. A. P. 
Stokes for Messrs. J. Manger and Son, 
Lrd.).—Consent. 

Westminster.—An addition at the flank of 
No. 1. Montpelier-square, Knightsbridge (Mr. 
A. Williams for Mr. C. D. Harrod).—Refused. 

Kensington, South.t — A wood and iron 
addition at the rear of Holland Lodge, No. 35, 
Addison-road, Kensington, to abut upon Hol- 
land-park-road (Mr. J. Boarder for Mrs. 
Moore).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Projections. 


Westminster.—A building upon a site abut- 
ting upon the west side of Barton-street and 
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south side of Great College-street, West- 
minster (Mr. A. B. Jackson for the Governing 
Rody of Westminster School).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Fulham.—An addition to buildings on the 
south side of Effie-road and east side of Effie- 
place, Fulham (Mr. G. Pestall for the Metro- 
politan District Railway Company).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.t — That an order be issued to 
Messrs Tompkins and Connew sanctioning the 
formation or laying out of a new street for 
carriage traffic, to lead from Kirkdale to Peak- 
hill, Sydenham, and in connexion therewith 
the widening of a portion of Peak-hill.— 
Consent. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity, 

Bermondsey.—Additions to the generating 
station and works on the west side of Tho 
Neckinger, Spa-road, Bermondsey (Mr. R. J. 
Angel for the Council of the Metropolitan 
Borough of Bermondsey).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 


Hoxton.—The extension of a building at 
Wharf-road, City-road, Hoxton, so that such 
building would exceed in extent 250,000, but 
not 450,000, cubic feet (Mr. P. E. Pilditch for 
the Gutta-Percha Company).—Refused. 


Cubical Extent and Construction. 


Greenwich.—The erection on a site abutting 
on the River Thames and approached from 
Blackwall-lane, Greenwich, of a building to 
exceed in extent 250,000, but not 450,000, 
cubic feet, to be used only for the purposes of 
the trade of a structural engineer (Messrs. 
Mark Fawcett and Co.).—Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


St. Pancras, South.—Deviations from the 
plans certified by the District Surveyor, under 
section 43 of the Act, so far as relates to 
the proposed erection of a building on a site 
on the southern side of Tottenham-street and 
eastern side of Charlotte-street, St. Pancras 
Mr. F. T. Verity for Mr. E. D. Maddick).— 


onsent. 


Deviation from Certified Plane and 
Projections. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—Certain devia- 
tions from the plan certified by the District 
Surveyor, under section 43 of the Act, so far 
as relates to the proposed rebuilding of a 
portion of No. 159, Piccadilly, and consent 
to the erection of a wooden oriel window to 
such building (Messrs. Joseph, Son, and 
Smithem for Lord Burnham).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Kensington, North.—A bakehouse at the rear 
of No. 383, Portobello-road, Notting-hill (Mr. 
P. E. Gallagher for Mr. P. J. Münch).— 
Consent. 

Kensington, South.—A four-story addition 
on the south side of No. 51a, Warwick-road, 
Kensington (Mr. W. G. Hunt).—Consent. 

Lambeth, North.—An alteration to Nos. 117 
and 119, Oakley-street, Lambeth (Messrs. 
Stock, Page, and Stock for Mr. S. Taylor).— 
Consent. 

Kensington, South,—That the Council do 
make no order on the application of Mr. 
C. W. Stephens on behalf of Harrod’s Stores, 
Ltd. for consent to the retention of blocks 
(Nos. 3, 4, and 5) of residential flats on the 
south-east side of Brompton-road, Kensington, 
with open spaces about such blocks.—Agreed. 

Kensington.—A modification of the pro- 
visions of section 41, with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, as far as relates to blocks 
(Nos. 6 and 7) of residential flats on the south- 
east side of Brompton-road, Kensington (Mr. 
C. W. Stephens for Harrod’s Stores, Ltd.). 
—Refused. 

Fulham.—Buildines at the rear of No. 10, 
Parson’s-green, Fulham (Mr. T. Heath). — 
Refused. 


Space at Rear and Height of Buildings, 


Holborn.—A building upon a site abutting 
upon Drury-lane and Kean-street, Holborn 
(Mr. H. P. Drew for Messrs. Boobbyer).— 
Consent. 

Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 

Aensington.—Deviations from the plans ap- 
proved in respect of the means of escape in 
case of fire proposed to be provided, in pur- 
suance of section 65 of the Act, at blocks, Nos. 

2, 3, and 6, Oakwood- court, Addison- road. 
Kensington, so far as relates to alterations in 
the means of escape at blocks Nos. 2 and 3 
(Messrs Rolfe and Matthews).—Consent. 


Kensington, South.— Means of escape in case 
of fire proposed to be provided, in pursuance 
of section 63 of the Act, on the sixth and 
seventh stories of Nos. 63 and 83, Oakwood- 
court, Addison-road, Kensington, so far as 
relates to the position and size of a doorway 
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from the back room nearest the main stair- 
case to the hall on the sixth and seventh 
stories (Messrs Rolfe and Matthews).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked t are con- 


trary to the expressed views of the local 
authority. 

ä 
THE LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 


ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 

Tug Annual Dinner of the London Master 
Builders’ Association was held on Tuesday 
evening in the Alexandra Hall, Trocadero 
Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus, W., Mr. Ernest J. 
Brown, President, in the chair. The company 
included Mr. W. F. King, President of the 
Institute of Builders; Mr. C. W. Green, President 
of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland; Mr. 
W. 3 Wallis, President of the Southern Counties 
Federation ; Mr. W. P. Lewis, President of the 
South-Western Centre, National Federation ; 
Mr. J. W. White, J.P., President of the Northern 
Centre, National Federation ; Mr. J. Sharman 
Wood, J.P., President of tte Midland Centre, 
National Federation ; Mr. T. Parkington, Presi- 
dent of the Eastern Counties Federation ; and 
Messrs. W. E. Riley, Architect to the L.C.C. ; 
Percy Preston, Master of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of C nters; G. J. Brown, Master of 
the Worshipful 1 of Tylers and Brick- 
layers; C. Ansell, J. M. Beveridge, L. Blake, 
C. E. Blomfield, A. E. Browr, J. Carmichael, 
J. Howard Colls, F. H. Crittall, D. Gardener, 
J. S. Gibson, G. Bird Godson, T. Gregory, 
F. Higgs, T. W. Havicck, H. A. Heffer, G. W. 
Humphreys, A. C. W. Johnson, J. R. Julian, 
W. J. Locke, D. W. McInnes, F. May, W. 
Nicholson, G. Parker, A. E. Parker, E. Price, 
J. Randall, L. C. Randall, C. P. Roberts, R. M. 
Roe, A. Ritchie, J.P., G. C. Sherrin, T. Seward, 
W. Shepherd, H. Smith, H. J. Treadwell, S. G. 
Th: cker, C. W. Wall, J. B. Wells, Howell J. 
Williams, L.C.C., R. S. Henshaw, W. Lawrance, 
J. Brown, J.P., H. Crickmay, D. J. Driver, 
J. A. S. Hassal, and T. Costigan, Secretary. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 
Mr. A. Ritchie, J.P., C.C., suitably proposed 
“The Imperial Forces.“ coupled with the 
name of Mr. J. Howard Colls, who responded. 

Mr. W. F. Wallis then gave the London 
Master Builders’ Association and its President.“ 
The Association was not a thing of yesterday, 
he said ; it had attained to a respectable age, 
and it was now at the very apogee of its power 
and influence. For several years very little 
was heard of the Association, but now it took 
high rank, if not the highest, amongst builders’ 
associations. Perhaps this result was due 
to these convivial gatherings, which in the 
history of guilds, etc., were responsible for 
the creation of bonds of union between men. 
The Master Builders’ Association had been 
singularly fortunate in two respects—i.e., 
in obtaining such a secretary as they pcssessed, 
and also in the Presidents they secured. Mr. 
Costigan, the secretary, met all emergencies 
in a manner which indicated a man of no 
ordinary character, and he accepted his respon- 
sibilities with a willingness and earnestness 
which was beyond praise. However much 
he might be occupied with business, their 
secretary always had a genial smile, and was 
ready with valuable words of advice. The 
Presidents of the Association had been men of 
character, and there were other able men still 
eligible. He was quite sure that the preseut 
President would prove himself the equal of 
those who had preceded him. 

The President, in reply, said that during the 
past twelve months they had had a very quiet 
time in the building trade, but the Association 
had made steady and excellent progress. 
The membership had increased, and the 
increased subscription had leen paid readily 
—other Associations and Federations might 
very well emulate them in this respect. There 
were no arrears of subscriptions, which was 
no doubt due, in a large measure, to their 
secretary, to whose tact and hard work he 
could testify. It was a matter of surprise 
that there should be any firm of respectability 
in the trade who could keep outside the Asso- 
ciation, and he was glad to say that there 
were very few such firms; one would think 
that with such an organisation in existence they 
would join the Association, and so strengthen 
it, numerically and financially, especially as 
it was to their interest to do so, and that if 


they did not they would have no one to help 


them in a time -f trouble. The workmen 
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about their daily bread, and then—after some 
ears, to put those visions of beauty into 
being, This was not possible, and the dreams 
of men of genius were lost to the world because 
of the daily work of the world. An architect 
could not only make designs of beauty, but he 
knew, and had to know, a great deal about 
construction, ete., and, however glorious might 
be his dream, he would have failed if he did 
not succeed, for instance, in keeping out of 
his building such elements as wind and wet, 
The knowledge of the architect had to be 
profound on the scientific side, and complete 
on the side of beauty. It was a glorious thing 
to belong to the architectural profession. The | Carpenters’ Company. Mr. Shepherd referred 
quantity surveyor had come into existence | to the value and importance of the work done 
in comparatively recent times by the Company in the establishment of tech. 
nical schools in connexion with the building 
trade, 

Mr. Preston, in responding, said there were 
some classes in connexion with the Trades 
Training School at Great Titchfield. street 
which they would like to Bee more adequatel 
Supported by builders. He sr ially referred 
to the plasterers’ class, and if builders would 
send more men to the class not Only would 
the plasterers themselves receive benefit but 
their employers would also. There was another 
point he would like to refer to. The Company 


tendered for work without quantities. Why 
they should saddle themselves with an eXpense 


did not take advantage of what had been done 
by the Association, and what was being done, 


builders for support, for their sole aim was the 
improvement of the work of the quantity 
surveyor. 

Mr. W. Shepherd proposed the concluding 
toast —i.e., Ihe Guests,” coupled with the 
name of Mr. Perey Preston, Master of the 


winter. They spent a long time on the scheme, 
which they thought would be acceptable to 
the men. He met the representatives of the 
men privately, and they were evidently con- 
tented with the proposals, but when they 


J. S. Gibson and Mr. Walter Lawrance. 
Mr. Gibson responded for the architects. 


Mr. Lough, had not, owing to an affliction, 
been with them since the last annual dinner, 
when he presided, and he was Sure they would 
all join in an expression of sympathy to Mr. 
Lough. He regretted to announce that the 
Association had lost, through death, Mr. John 
Greenwood, the treasurer; Mr. Robert Turtle, 
an energetic member of the Council; and Mr. 
Benjamin Nightingale. They could not but 
deplore the loss of these gentlemen, but they 
welcomed the advent of new members. He 
was glad to Say, also, that their friend, Mr. England and France were master builders; 
Ritchie, had joined them that evening. but now architects had ce j received forty or fifty papers, and from these 

Mr. W. F. King, President of the Institute | i $ as glad to say that 
they had been able to put upon the shoulders 
of others some of the worries incidental to 


There was no doubt that the architectural 
profession was a very old one. It was rather 
curious that from about the XIth century to 
the XVth century the architects who were 
responsible for the magnificent cathedrals in 


for they thought that afforestation was a most 
important matter. Land owners and those 


beautiful those dreams might be, an architect 
wished to see his designs carried out, for no 


to carry out some twenty-five years ago, and 
they could all a preciate the uphill work which 
had been entailed in bringing the Federation 
to its present state of efficiency. It was no 
small task to guide the destiny of one Associa- 
tion, but it was a much greater work to unite 
the conflicting interests to be found in the 


adequately portray the meaning or beauty 
of his work ; only the building could do that. 
Attendant on the worries of building, architects 
hoped builders would be merciful in the matter 
of extras; architects would take care to look 
after omissions. He wanted to tell them of 
a very beneficent practice amongst the Greeks 
at the time when they erected some of their 
fine temples. The Greeks 9 knew 
what to expect from architects or uilders, 
and, when they fave a commission to erect a 
temple, as a preliminary they required that 


the architect should deposit with the authorities 


master builders who needed men would apply 
to the superintendent. Only efficient A men 
would be put on the list. 

The proceedings then terminated. ` 


—— 8 — 


THE BUILDERS FOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 
Tue tenth annual dinner of the Builders’ 


good of the trade. The Federation was in 
a much more pros perous and satisfactory 
condition than it had ever been before, and 
this success was largely due to the able men 
who had filled the office of President. He had 
much pleasure in coupling with the toast the 
name of Mr. C. W. Green, President of the 
National Association. 

Mr. Green, in response, said that the success 
of the London Assuciation was largely due 
to their energetic secretary, but in London 
they were more concentrated, and it was much 
easier to keep in touch with the members, 
The National Federation included many 
Associations and many Federations, and he hoped 
that they would be able in time to show as good 


If in the erection of the building the extra 
or additional work did not exceed 25 per cent. 
the architect was paid, and nothing was said 
about the extras, but if the exceeded 25 per 
cent. the architect had to defrag the additional 
cost out of the security he had deposited. 
He thought the modern English practice a 
much better one. : 

Mr. Lawrance, in responding for the surveyors, 
referred to the recently-formed Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association. There had for a long time 
been a need of some body or association to 
check the Preparation and issue of bills of 
quantities by unqualified practitioners. Unfor- 


Le Marchant, R. N. Taylor, G. Thomson, F. A. 
Ruddle, and a large company of members and 


The loyal toasts having been honoured, 
The Chairman Proposed “ The Builders’ Fore- 
men’s Association.” The Association, he said, 


in the year of 85/. But what was still more 
gratifying was that the aims and work of the 


1 "ar Association were being more generally recognised 
of men who by practical ae and training 5 


y the admission of 


scriptions and donations. The satisfacto 
financial condition of the Association had 


more than 20. in grants to those members 
needing assistance. There had been no deaths 
amongst the members during the past year, and 
the insurance fund showed a Satisfactor 

balance of 1591. During the past year a work 
had AaS started which had been under dis- 
cussion for some time, če., the old age sion 
fund. It had been started on aa medad: 


Mr. J. Brown, J.P., then proposed The 
Architects and Surveyors.” After a long 
xperience he was able to say that the interests 
f these professions and the interests of the 
iulders were identical, and he knew that 
nen difficulties and trouble arose the best 
tends the builders had were the architects 
nder whom they were working. Mr. Brown, 
aving referred to the antiquity of the archi. 
ctural profession, said the architect was 
e man who creates, the man who showed 
hat was to be done. He had often wished 
at it could be possible to take a few dreamers, ir tender on so-called 
it them apart from others, and let them bills of quantities which they knew were fit 
eam dreams, without the necessity of thinking only for the waste-paper basket, and they 


to the effect that every member should be respon- 
sible and should pay for all loss caused by 
his errors on an appeal being made to the 
Council of the Quantity Surveyors’ Association 
by either the builder or the building Owner, 


- A 


put the Association in its resent satisfacto 
condition, and he thought t ey could congraty- 
late themselves on having such excellent 
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and their intelleotual advancement as well, and 
he would be glad to become associated with 
them as an honorary member. We were apt 
to. forget that we could make this workad ay 
world better and happier than it is by being 
honest and industrious citizens and by helping 
Others when they were in distress. It now 
required much active vigilance to achieve 
Success in the world, for capacity was tested now 
by a far higher standard than ever it was before. 
WVe had to make a great sacrifice if we wished to 
retain our places in this competitive age, and we 
could not hope to bear the stress of work for as 
many years as our forefathers did, and this old 
age pension scheme would help the less fortunate 
of their members to end their days free from 
financial care, while to the successful members it 
would afford an opportunity of doing that good 
which meant so much morally and physically. 
He congratulated them on their success and on 
Starting the old age pension scheme. 

M.. B. T. Price, President, who responded, 
said he should like to mention that their Chair- 
man had sent the Secretary a cheque for 201. 
for the good of the Association, and he hoped that 
all those who could would do something in the 
same direction. He hoped that the work of the 
Association would become more generally 
known and that many more foremen who were 
eligible would join their ranks. There was 
nothing in their aims or rules to cause discord 
or strife ; on the contrary, their objects were to 
bring about good feeling amongst builders’ 
foremen, to bring them into social intercourse 
One with the other, to promote their welfare in 
every possible way, and to make them more fit 
to fill the position they occupied. 

Mr. G. Thomson then proposed The Building 
Trades.“ He said he was sorry he could not 
congratulate them on a year of prosperity in 
the trade, for from what he had seen the past 
year was one of depression in the building 
trade. But trade huctuated ; there were 
pəriods of good and bad trade and he hoped 
that last year was the last of the cycle of bad 
years and that this and succeeding years would 
show much improvement. No trade more 
directly showed 1 or depression than did 
the building trade. One noticeable tendency in 
the industry was for firms to amalgamate and 

become syndicates, and he was wondering how 
that would affect themall. Hedid not think the 
would have the same feeling towards their princi- 

als when these great combines were effected, but 
2 felt sure that their employers would never 

get on without foremen as long as foremen did 
their work well. Another matter was the 
American invasion with which they had been 
threatened ; as to which, he hoped that the civic 
authorities would stop any tendency to erect 
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those hideous “ sky - scra pers whic 
be seen in the States. He hoped that foremen 
would take up all that was good in the American 
work and reject anything that was bad. The 
endeavour of the Association was to keep the 
members well informed in all matters relating 
to their business ; to raise them intellectually 
and give them as far as they could greater 
capacity to carry on their duties. They helped 
one another as much as possible by associating 
together, for that had become more and more 
a necessity in these days. He hoped that all 
those foremen who were eligible would join 
them without delay. It was an excellent thing 
to help one's self and at the same time help 
others. One of the features of the past year was 
the excellent course of lectures delivered to the 
Association, all on subjects of direct interest and 
instruction to members, by authorities on the 
various subjects. During the year, too, visits 
to buildings and works had been made, and in 
addition to the otber works of the Association 
they had heard about he might mention the 
establishment of the Quarterly Report,“ 
which fo med a journal of the Association’s 
transactions. With the toast he coupled the 
name of Mr. H. R. Taylor, Mayor of Camberwell. 

Mr. Taylor suitably responded, and mentioned 
that he was a bricklayer by trade, his father 
was a bricklayer, and his grandfather also. 
As to the introduction into this country of 
American methods of building, he had the 
pleasure of going through the States last year on 
a commission to inquire into the American 
methods of industry, and he could say that 
those methods, so far as building construction 
was concerned, would never get any hold in 
this country. There were two reasons for 
this, but one reason above all others, i. e., that 
in those methods of construction no value 
whatever was placed on human life. Americans 
did not seem to think it mattered how the work 
was done so long as it was done. He saw some 


were to 
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fine buildings in the States, but, in spite of all 
that Americans had good reason to be proud 
of, he preferred the buildings of this country. 
For beauty and for durability of construction— 
which was more important, from his point of 
view, as no doubt it was from theirs—the 
English work could not be surpassed. Em- 
ployers in this country had some interest in 
protecting human life. The American system 
of construction was altogether different from 
what it is here. In some work he saw being 
carried out there was no mortar in the bed or 
cross joints, and in reply to his question whether 
there was much work of that kind done, the 
answer was, Not so much now as there used 
to be.“ The American method scemed to he 
to lay bricks without mortar, and he hoped that 
that sort of thing would never be done here. 
Some of the best men of this country had been 
connected with the building trade and he hoped 
it would alwavs be so. 

The concluding toasts were :—* The Visitors,“ 
proposed by Mr. R. N. Taylor and suitably 
acknowledged by Mr. J. Wright Clarke; and 
Tho Chairman,” proposed by Mr. E. Carter. 


——— — — 


New AOAaDEMICIANS.—At a general assembly of 
Academicians and Associates of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, held on Wednesday evening, M. Léon 
Bonnat, painter, and M. Emmanuel Frémiet, 
sculptor, were elected honorary foreign Acade- 
micians, and Mr. Frank Brangwyn, painter, Mr. 
Charles W. Furse, painter, and Mr. H. Pegram, 


` sculptor, were elected Associates. 


Illustrations. 


THE TOWN HALL, FRANKFORT. 


OR some years the increasing com- 
Ei mercial prosperity of Frankfort had 
rendered the space provided for the 
Town Council in the Town Hall 
quite inadequate. This ancient Town Hall, 
or Römer, as it is always called, was 
built in the XVth century, and contains an 
Electors’ Room, or Wahlzimmer, where the 
Electors used to assemble, and also a Kaisersaal, 
in which are portraits of all the Emperors from 
Charlemagne (768) to Francis II. (1792). 

It was suggested that this building might be 
converted into a museum, but the lighting of 
the rooms proved to be insufficient ; moreover, 
the historical interest of the place was one 
reason for retaining at least the chief part of it 
for its original purpose. 

It was decided, therefore, to build the new 
Town Hall, which was to contain all the neces- 
sary halls and offices, in connexion with, and as 
an extension of, the older building. This plan 
presented many difficulties owing to the limited 
space available, and also to rights of way 
which had to be preserved. Four architects 
undertook to make out plans on these lines ; they 
were F. von Hoven, F. Luthmer, L. Neher, and 
H. Schmidt. The combined plans of the 
architects F. von Hoven and L. Neher were 
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finally accepted, and in the summer of 1900 a 
committee was formed to carry the work 
through. Herr Hellmuth Cuno was elected 
chairman, and the superintendance of the build- 
ing Operations was placed in the hands of Herr 
Stephan Blattner. 

It was found necessary to pull down three of 
the most ancient houses in the town. Of two 
of these there are records dating from 1336, and 
of the other the first notice is in 1359. The 
most interesting parte of these houses have been 
incorporated in the new buildings; thus, an 
archway built in 1603 has been emploved in the 
Council Room, and in one of the smaller towers 
a fine Gothic mural ornament has been used, 
representing the Frankfort eagle and bearing 
the inscription :—‘' Benedictum sit nomen 
domine nostri Jesu Christi Anno salutis MDXI.”’ 
Also in the north section there is another eagle 
from one of these ancient houses, with the 
inscription :—‘“‘ Hic locus odit amat punit 
conservat honorat nequitiam pacem crimina 
jura probos extruct. A.C. MDCCXVII.” 

The difficulty of the right of way has been 
overcome by turning a narrow passage into an 
inner court, with entrances at diagonally 
opposite corners. 

he architects have endeavoured to group the 
new buildings so that from all points they should 
present a picturesque appearance, in keeping 
with the old part of the town in which they are 
situated. The best view of them can be ob- 
tained by standing in Paul's Platz facing 
Bethmannstrasse ; it is from tl is standpoint 
that the illustration in our plate has been taken. 

The buildings are constructed chiefly of a 
good red sandstone taken from quarries in the 
neighbourhood, but from the second stcry 
upwards basalt has been also employed to 
lighten the effect. They are best described as 
being in three sections—the section containing 
the Banqueting Hall, the South section, and the 
North section. 

The Banqueting Hall forms a continuation 
of the west wing of the Römer Hall, or Golden 
Swan.” Here there is a fine entrance hall, 
through which is reached the staircase which 
leads to the second floor, where are the Council 
Chamber and the adjoining Banqueting Hall. 
A gallery which runs across this hall and over- 
looks Paul's Platz, forms the connexion bet ween 
the Council Chamber and the Romer. It may 
be mentioned that the Electors’ Room in the 
ancient Römer has been successfully restored 
by Herr F. Luthmer. A balcony, on a level 
with the Banqueting Hall, runs the whole 
length of this section ; and over it, in the place 
of gargoyles, small sculptured figures have been 
placed. Here a small boy is catching the 
water from the gutter in his cap, there a monkey 
is slaking his thirst with wide-open mouth, and 
in another corner a little ragamuffin is flying in 
terror from a toad. This balcony is continued 
over the north gateway, where it takes the form 
of an open verandah, which will probably be 
used as a place of honour on the occasion of 
any procession or festival. Over the columns 
which support it are portrayed scenes from the 
life of Reinecke Fuchs'“; on the ‘eft two 
cocks are fighting, whilst in the centre the fox 
is stealing one of the hens, and on the right the 
captured thief has been brought to justice. 
The arms of Frankfort and its suburbs are 
displayed over the window of the first and 
second floors, against backgrounds of flowers 
and fruit. 

On a level with the gallery there are various 
figures standing in niches under carved canopic s— 
Science is represented with a lighted torch in 
her left hand and the spirits of Bigotry and 
Tyranny crushed under her feet. Art is next 
represented, and Abundance with an over- 
flowing cornucopia ; Commerce is shown holding 
a ship and the staff of Mercury in her hands, and 
Industry, wearing a medieval head-dress and 
simple garment, bears a hammer, an anvil, and a 
cog-wheel. 

The South section is grouped round three 
courts. The heating apparatus is laid under 
the middle court, and the two side ones, besides 
affording light and air to various offices and 
rooms, form part of the plan for preserving 
the right of way alluded to above. The chief 
entrances in this part of the building are in the 
north and south sides of the middle court, and 
from these spring the chief staircases, and other 
stairs are situated in the corner towers in Paul’s 
Platz and the west court. Taking the whole 
group of new buildings together, there are in all 
eleven different staircases. 

The principal tower is in the South section, at 
the corner of Bethmannstrasse. It rests on 
foundations which are laid on the rock 42 ft. below 


the street level and rises to a height of 227 ft. 
The upper portion is copied from the old tower 
on the bridge at Sachsenhaus which was 
destroyed in 1765. On the east and west 
sides there are two large mosaics; the one on 
the east side represents St. Florian, dressed as a 
knight in golden armour and a red mantle. 
against a background of deep blue sky, pouring 
water on a flaming house. On the west is 
portrayed St. Michael, the patron of Germany, 
in a flowing robe and mighty wings, standin 
against a golden background ; in his left han 
he is holding a shield, and in his right a spear, 
with which he is subduing the traditional 
dragon. The eagles above the mosaics are in 
relief, and are over 10 ft. high. On the north 
and south sides are two clock faces, which 
measure 13 ft. across. 

The principal entrance in Bethmannstrasse is 
noticeable for the variety and richness of its 
decorations. The Frankfort arms appear in the 
centre, and the heads of the architects, F. von 
Hoven and L. Neher, crowned with laurels, on 
either side. On the columns which flank the 
doorway stand two figures in copper, represent- 
ing Konrad Koler and Wilhelm Dilich, archi- 
tects of the XIVth and XVIIth centuries. A 
suitable inscription for the scroll has not 
yet been decided upon. 

The ground floor on the south side of Beth- 
mannstrasse has been utilised for large shops, 

robably in order to insure a brilliant lighting 
or that part of the street, which would other- 
wise be in semi-darkness in the evening. 

It was found necessary to connect the North 
and South sections by a bridge, with a span of 
59 ft., which springs from the second stories 
where Bethmannstrasse runs into Paul's Platz. 
Besides being of great practical use, this bridge 
greatly improves Paul’s Platz, giving it the 
appearance of an enclosed court. The upper 
part of the bridge forms a covered arcade or 
passage, the ceiling of which is very artistically 
decorated, but tle figures and medallions which 
are to appear in relief or semi-relief on the exterior 
are not yet completed. 

The North section, which is to serve as the 
Town Treasury, is built more in the style of a 
bank. It is grouped round an inner court, 
which is roofed in with glass. The principal 
entrance faces Paul’s Platz; the doorway is 
framed by two three-quarter columns, and 
above it are three figures; the middle one 
represents Justice, on her left is a figure bearing 
in her left hand a mirror, and grasping a redder 
in her right, behind which sits an owl. This is 
“ Foresight ” who, gazing in the mirror of the 
Past, draws knowledge for the guidance of the 
Future. On the right of Justice reclines 
‘Thrift,’ holding a long account in one hand 
and a purse in the other. 

The style of architecture employed in this 
section is that which was most commonly in 
use in Frankfort at the end of the XVIIth 
and the beginning of the XVIIIth centuries. 
On the rounded corner in Paul’s Platz there is a 
projecting bay, supported by a Medusa’s head, 
which is finished above the cornice by a lantern 
in copperwork. The fegade on the north side 
of Bethmannstrasse is similar to that on 
Paul’s Platz. 

Tle new buildings have been supplied with all 
modern conveniences, such as a central heating 
system, electric lighting, lifts, electric bells, and 
telephones. The interior, however, is still 
incomplete, and awaits extensive decorations 
at the hands of sculptors and artists. 

The illustration is from a photograph taken 
on the day of the official opening. We are 
indebted to the architects for this and for send- 
ing us a printed description, from which the 
foregoing particulars have been compiled. 
We much regret that they did not also favour 


‘us with a plan, which would have been of 


considerable interest. 


A DOMED CHURCH. 


Tuts design has been awarded the Royal 
Academy Gold Medal, a Prize of Books, and 
Travelling Studentship of 200“. for the Study 
of Architecture abroad. The subject as set 
was :— 

A Domed Church, 40 ft. span, and not less 
than 120 ft. long inside. The drawings to be 
six in number, and consist of two elevations, 
two sections, and plan; all to be drawn to a 
scale of 4 ft. to l in., and each drawing to fill a 
double elephant sheet of paper; also a perspective 
view in which the building shall not be less 
than 24 in. in width. 

This subject, although no doubt very inspir- 
ing, is by vo means an easy one to treat, and 


with the central portion carried up 


though a rectangular plan may possibly be rath-r 
commonplace, it is evidently one of the most 
satisfactory methods upon which to constru:t 
“ A Domed Church” of this description, toth 
for convenience in working and for internai 
effect. 

The building is intended to be constructed 


entirely of Portland stone and concrete, wita 


oak and bronze fittings and furniture. The 
plan is divided internally into a cruciform 


distribution of area, the longitudinal com- 


partment being split up into three divisions 
and sur- 
mounted by a dome about 49 ft. in diameter 
(being my interpretation of the above require- 
ments). The dome and western bay form 
the nave, while the eastern portion, terminated 
by an apse pierced for windows and also lighted 


from semi-dome over, forms the chancel ana 
sanctuary. 


The north and south arms are separated 


from the central domical area by columns ct 


the Corinthian order 22 ft. 3 in. high from 
floor to underside of cornice, upon a plinth 
18 in. high, thus providing complete bases to 
range round the ambulatory; these columns 
help to carry the wall or tympanum under the 
main arches supporting the sides of the dome ; 
this wall is carricd up as a clearstory pierced 
by a large central window, and becoming 
external between the cupolas placed at the 
four corners of main portion of building. The 
almost similar wall at the western end is carried 
upon coupled columns spaced wider apart than 
the single columns on north and south sides, 
to poe space for the main central entrance, 
and pierced over for a larger central window 
than those provided in the similar space on 
north and south elevations. 

The east end is of a triapsidal termination, 
with separate entrances and lobbies for the 
clergy and choir, each lobby being provided 
with stairs up to the cupolas and down to the 
vestries in the basement; similar stairways are 
also provided at the west end; these lobbics 
are also connected above ground level by an 
ambulatory as shown on plan, thus giving 
easy and uninterrupted access to all parts of 
the building, also to the memorial and morning 
chapels immediately upon either side of chancel. 

The organ partially fills the archways bet ween 
chancel and these side chapels, being con- 
structed upon carved oak corbels projecting 
out over the return way for communicants 
behind the choir stalls, with the organist's seat 
upon north side facing the choir, the top of 
the console and the back of the choir stalls 
being upon a level. 

The open screen forming the ambulatory 
would be in oak, panelled up to 5 ft. 6 in. above 
the ambulatory floor and filled in immediateiy 
behind altar table, which would also be accen- 
tuated by pediment over same filled in with 
carving. 

Three entrances are provided at the west 
end, with a main central entrance, approached 
by broad flights of steps, lighted at either end 
by lamps carried upon heavy bronze standards 
and stone bases. 

The south-west angle of the building forms 
a baptistry, the marble font being raised 
above the main floor level, and the cover, 
which is suspended from the ceiling with 
counterpoise, etc., of richly-worked bronze. 

It was my ambition to provide a plan adapt- 
able to modern requirements and at the same 
time producing an internal effect of mystery 
with light and shade without the use of gaudy 
and unnecessary ornament, together with an 
elevation correctly interpreting the plan. 
All carving and ornament would be concen- 
trated upon the chancels, the side chapels. 
and fittings throughout. 

The four spandrels below the dome and 
between main arches were to be filled in with 
sombre mosaics, and the upper portions bet ween 
the ribs of the dome and over the west end 
to be filled in with appropriate frescoes; these 
would be lighted from square-headed windows 
immediately below the dome, the glazing of 
which is set back so as to be hardly visible 
from the floor of the nave and from the west 
window. L. U. GRACE. 


DESIGN FOR A DOMED CHURCH. 

Tuis design, by Mr. E. Vincent Harris. was 
one of those submitted in competition for the 
Royal Ack demy Gold Medal; we referred to it 
at the time as being a design of considerable 
character, and certainly the best of the unsuc- 
cessful ones; we wish, therefore, to take the 
opportunity of publishing it. 
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Correspondence. 


“THE FIRST SHIP CANAL IN 
„ENGLAND.“ 
Sm,—Referring to your interesting reference 
to the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, it may 
be right to add Exeter possesses the earliest 
ship canal in England. It was opened, with 
complete artificial locks, in a.D. 1566. 
William Stroode, of this city, first proposed 
the undertaking in 1560, and, three years later, 
the task was commenced by John Trew, 
who, on September 25, 1563, did “stunde 
bounden yn the some of fyve hundreth pound 
to the Maior, bayliffs, and co’ialtie of the 
Citie of Excester for the perfectinge of the 
new worke (Art Book, No. III., f. 197-198). 
It has since been twice extended and 
enlarged, i. e., in 1698 and 1829. 
Exeter, January 22. Harry Hems. 
* We are aware that there is a ship canal 
from Exeter to Topsham (five or six miles 
away), formerly the port for Exeter; but it is 
. small and only available for 
small vessels. Larger vessels stop at Topsham, 
and still larger at Exmouth. Small vessels 


come up to the quay at Exeter. Of course, 
our Note merely referred to the earliest 
modern ship canal.— Ep. 


—ꝛ — — 
COMPETITIONS. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEwcaStLe.—A new 
Grammar School is about to be erected at New- 
castle. By advertisement it is intimated 
that the governors are prepared to receive 
designs in competition for the projected build- 
ing. Premiums of 100., 502., and 25“. are offered 
to the authors of the first, second, and third 
555 designs respectively: and Mr. John 

ilson, F. R. I. B. A., F. S. A., has been appointed 
assessor in the competition. The site is behind 
Windsor Terrace, Jesmond. 

Town HALL, SUNDERLAND.—The assessor 
who was appointed to adjudicate upon the 
competitive plans for the extension which 
it is proposed to make to the Sunderland Town 
Hall has now made his award, but the names of 
the designers of the winning plans will not be 
disclosed until the next Council meeting. The 
premiums offered were 100., 502., and 257. for 
the first, second, and third plans. The assessor 
has informed the Town Hall Committee that 
the plan which he considers the best has the 
most excellently-arranged interior he has ever 
seen. The most striking feature of the plan 
is that the designer, in a sense, revolutionises 
the existing building in order to make the 
Town Hall, when completed, present the appear- 
ance of being one building, and not a building 
to which an addition has been made at a later 
period. To effect this he abolishes the present 
main entrance, and makes a new one further 
to the north, so that it will be in the centre of 
the entire building when the new portion has 
been added. Inside the entrance is a large 
hall, and from it a staircase leads up to the 
corridors above. These corridors lead to 
north and south, and reach every room, both 
in the old and the new portion; indeed, some 
of the existing rooms will be easier to get at 
from the new staircase than from the old one. 
The existing staircase will be pulled down, 
and the present Health Offices extended over 
the space. The Borough Engineer's office 
will also be enlarged. The new portion is to 
contain offices for the education, the electric 
light, cemeteries, and tramways departments, 
and the rooms for these have already been 
located. The grouping of the offices altogether 
on the ground floor will be found to be most 
advantageous. The Reception Room is at 
the north end, and has three conveniently- 
sized committee-rooms adjoining it. The cost 
of erecting the building, according to the 


winning plan, is 27,6002.; the majority of the 
other plans run at about 30,000/.—Neuwcastle 


Chronicle. 
— 2. — 

The Student's Column. 
W V 


s our attention will be devoted for 
the present more particularly to 
maso arches, it is necessary to 

add a few definitions relative to the 
component parts of, and the forces acting within, 
such structures 

Arches of stone or brick differ from metal and 
timber arches in the respect that the material 
spanning the space between the abutments is 
composed of separate pieces, or blocks, having 
little or no cohesion. 

With the exception of flat arches the blocks 
of material are always assembled in the form 
of an arc, termed the arch-ring, or simply the 
ring. 

In the stone arch each separate block used 
in the construction of the ring is described as 
an arch-stone, or voussoir, and is a prism of stone 
in the shape of a truncated wedge, in which the 
sides are at such an angle as will best facilitate 
the formation of the curve required to be 
assumed by the arch-ring. The outer ends of the 
voussoirs shown in Fig. 33 are shaped suitably 
for the horizontal joints of superincumbent 
masonry. 

In a brick arch-ring each brick may act as a 
voussoir, but two or more bricks may be bonded 
in such a way that the group practically forms 
a single voussoir. As a general rule, however, 
a brick arch is built in several rings, and, as the 
joints are stepped and interlocked in accordance 


Fig. 36. 


with the system of bonding adopted, it would 
not be correct to regard such an arch as built of 
voussoirs with plane joints passing in a straight 
line through the ring. For the present we will 
confine attention to stone arches. 

The uppermost or central voussoir, where one 
stone occupies that position (as K, Fig. 33), is 
called the keystone. This term implies that the 
central stone, being the last to be put in place, 
has the effect of keying the whole structure 
together. It should be noted, however, that 
in an extradosed arch (Fig. 34) no one of the 
voussoirs is more important to the stability of 
the structure than any other voussoir. 

The crown of an arch (see Fig. 33) is the 
summit or highest part of the ring. That part, 
on each side of an arch, between the crown and 
the abutment (H, Fig. 33) is known as the 
haunch. 

Each end of an arch-ring springs from a stone 
in the abutment (S, Fig. 33), described as a 
skewback, this term being also applied to the 
inclined surface, or joint, supporting the end 
of the arch. Sometimes the masonry from 
which the end of an arch springs is called the 
quoin. 

The lowest voussoir, or arch- stone, of the ring 
is termed a springer. 


Fig. 35. 


The plane of demarcation between the ring 
and the skewback is known as the springing, 
and the inner edge of the skewback is sometimes 
described as the springing line. It is more con- 
venient, however, to employ the term springing 
line to denote a line joining the inner extremity 
of the springing joint, as indicated in Fig. 33. 

An abutment is that part of an arched structure 
which resists the lateral thrust of the arch, and 
generally consists of the skewback and the 
masonry by which it is supported and held in 
position. In some cases, as in the arch repre- 
sented in Fig. 34, where the springer (S) rests 
upon an impost (I) forming the upper part of a 
pier or column (P), and where the arch springs 
directly from the import, the abutments (A A) 
are those portions of the wall, or other structure, 
above the springing. 

The inner or concave surface of an arch is 
termed the soffit, while the concave line of inter- 
section of the soffit with a vertical plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the arch is the tntrados 
(I I, Fig. 33). The eztrados is the convex 
curve, in the same plane as the intrados, bound- 
ing the“outer extremities of the joints between 
the voussoirs, as indicated by a broken line in 
Fig. 33, or bounding the upper parts of the 
voussoirs themselves, as in Fig. 34. 

The vertical distance between the plane of 


the springing line and the highest part of the 
intrados is the rise of the arch. In ig, 33 the 
rise is indicated by the dimension R. The 


highest part of the intrados is alternatively 
called the under side of the crown. 

By the span of an arch is meant the perpen- 
dicular distance between the springings, as 
shown in Fig. 33. 

The space between the extrados and the road- 
way of an arched bridge is termed the spandrel 
(see Fig. 33), and the material disposed in this 
space is termed the spandrel filling. This filling 
may consist entirely of masonry, or of two outer 
spandrels, called spandrel walls, filled in with 
earth or any suitable material. Sometimes the 
spandrel filling consists of several walls built 
parallel with the roadway, and connected at the 
top with small arches which support the parle 

Some writers use the term spandrel to signify 
simply the outer walls forming the faces of the 
bridge. : 

The masonry above the haunches of the arch- 
ring, and carried, between the spandrels, to the 
abutments, is then described as the backing, 
while the designation filling is applied to any 
material placed between the backing and the 
roadway. Backing masonry is usually laid with 
horizontal joints. 

Voussoirs showing at the ends of an arch— 
that is, at either face—are termed ring stones, 
while voussoirs which do not show are described 
as arch sheeting. 

A string course is a course of voussoirs extend- 
ing from one end of the arch to the other, and 
the joint, continuous from end to end of the 
arch, between two adjoining string courses is 
termed a coursing joint. 

A heading joint is a joint in a plane at right 
angles to the axis of the arch, and is not con- 
tinuous. The stones between two consecutive 
series of heading joints constitute a ring course. 

The line of resistance is the line connecting 
the points of application of the resultants of all 
the forces acting upon the several voussoirs of 
an arch. 

To make this point clear, let us take as an 
example the semi arch shown in Fig. 35, assum- 
ing that the voussoirs are finished so as to fit 
perfectly, and that no adhesion is afforded by 
mortar in the joints. We will also assume 
that the structure is held in equilibrium by the 
horizontal force Q, which in this case represents 
the reaction of the right-hand portion of the 
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arch, and is applied at the point a in the outer 
joint of the voussoir D. 

The forces Pi, P., Ps. and P, represent the 
resultants of all the forces acting upon the 
voussoirs, including the weight of the material 
of which they are composed. The voussoir D 
is in equilibrium under the action of the three 
forces Q, Pi, and R, the reaction of the voussoir 
C. Consequently these three forces must inter- 
sect at a point, and the resultant pressure R,, 
between the two voussoirs D and C, can be 
found by the graphical method in accordance 
with the principle of the parallelogram of forces, 
as shown in the figure. The resultant R, is 
applied at the point b in the joint between the 
voussoirs D and C, this being the point of 
intersection. 

Similarly, the voussoir C is in equilibrium 
u ider the action of the three forces R., P, 
and R,, the last being the reaction between the 
voussoirs C and B. The direction, magnitude, 
ani point of application of R, can also be 
determined by the graphical method. In this 
ca e the point of application is at C in the joint 
between the voussoirs C and B. 

The directions, magnitudes, and points of 
application of Rs and R, are ascertained in 
lik» manner. 

The points a, b, c, d, and e in Fig. 35 
are designated the centres of resistance for 


the voussoir joints, and the line abcde 
is the line of resistance of the semi 
arch. 


But the points a, b, c, d, and e may be 
considered alternatively as the centres of 
pressure, being the points of application of the 
pressure upon the voussoir joints. In that case 
the line abcde would be termed the line of 
pressure of the semi arch. 

To be strictly accurate, the line of resistance 
i3 a continuous curve in which the equilibrated 
polygon abcde is inscribed. The greater the 
number of joints the nearer does this polygon 
approach the true line of resistance, and with an 
iafinite number of joints the polygon is trans- 
formed into a curve coinciding with the line of 
resistance. 

Sometimes the polygon mnop is described as 
the line of resistance, and as the number of joints 
is increased so does the polygon approach the 
curved form. For an infinite number of joints 
the resulting curve mnop is identical with abcde, 
the curved line of resistance. 

We may now direct attention to the fact that 
if four jointed rods were placed in the positions 
occupied by the lines ab, bc, cd, and de in Fig. 
35, and were acted upon by the forces Q. Pi. 
P,. Ps. Py and Ras indicated, they would be in 
a state of equilibrium, although the equilibrium 
would be unstable. 

Tet us now assume that by some means 
stability has been imparted to the series of 
jointed rods, considered to be represented by 
the lines ab, be, cd, and de in Fig. 35. The 
arch so formed is now an inverted 
linked chain, and is in perfect equilibrium. 
Hence a curve passing through the joints 
a, b, c, d, and e is termed a linear arch. This 
simple demonstration may serve as a further 
elucidation of the definition of the linear arch 
given on p 86 in our last article. 

We will now see how stabilfty is secured in 
actual practice. Suppose that instead of being 
built up of jointed rods, taking the place of 
the four lines in Fig. 35, the arch were composed 
of stone blocks or voussoirs having curved 
surfaces, allowing them to rock upon each other 


Let it be assumed, in the first place, that the 
weight W o1 the centre voussoir is so great 
that the equilibrated polygon, or line of resis- 
tance, takes the form of two straight lines 
disposed like the principals of a roof. 

If the superimposed weight be removed, 
the pressure at the joint between the voussoirs 
B and A, and the reaction between the voussoir 
A and the abutment N, will lie in one straight 
line which, meeting a similar straight line from 
the other abutment Q, will give an equilibrated 
polygon conformable with the required 
conditions, 

If, however, the necessary horizontal force is 
not furnished by the abutments, the two forces 
at the joints between N and A and A and B 
will constitute a couple tending to rotate the 
voussoir A,so that the point of contact between 
N and A will be lowered, and the point of contact 
between A and B will be raised. A precisely 
similar action will occur in the case of the vous 
soir C, with the result that the weight can be 
balanced by a smaller horizontal force. 

The rotation of the voussoirs A and C, 
together with the accompanying descent of the 
voussoir B, would clearly tend to force back the 
abutments N and Q. and consequently to increase 
their horizontal action if they were stable. If these 
abutments continued to vield under the thrust, 
the voussoirs A and B would continue to rotate 
until the points of contact reached the extremi- 
ties of the curved surfaces. Therefore the 
horizontal thrust to be met by the abutments 
diminishes as the voussoirs rotate, and the 
structure will continue to support the load so 
long as the abutments N and Q are able to fur- 
nish the minimum thrust required for an equili- 
brated polygon intersecting the joints inside the 
ring, providing, of course, that the polygon 
does not intersect the joints at such an angle 
that the voussoirs can slip. 

Looking at the matter in another way, if 
the abutments exercise horizontal pressure upon 
the voussoirs A and C, greater than is consistent 
with two lines of pressure passing through 
the points of contact, then the direction of the 
rotation of the voussoirs A and B will be reversed, 
and they will turn round so as to accommodate 
themselves to a position suitable for meeting an 
excessive horizontal thrust. 

The altered position of the voussoirs, by 
permitting the forward movement of N and 
Q, will tend to relieve the horizontal thrust of 
the abutments, and the arch will not fail unless 
the points of contact reach the extremities of 
the curved surfaces, when failure will occur by 
the pushing-in of the sides and the squeezing-out 
of the centre voussoir B. 

This result would not follow, however, with 
voussoirs of the shape shown in Fig. 36, because, 
before the final position could be reached, the 
points of contact would lie in a straight line 


corresponding with an infinite horizontal 
thrust. 
Hence, whether the horizontal thrust 


furnished by the reaction of the abutments be 
too small or too great, the three voussoirs A, B, 
and C can rock in such a manner as to adapt 
the centre of pressure to the existing horizontal 
force, and a condition of stable equilibrium is 
always possible. 


— —— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Roman Hayne. By Talfourd Ely, F. S. A. 


Institution’s silver medal was awarded to Mr, 
Walter Jones, and the bronze medal to Mr. 
F. Dye, for the two best papers read during 
the past year. Mr. J. Nelson Russell read a 
aper on The Determination of Heating 
Surface.” and Mr. A. H. Barker gave a paper 
on Cost Keeping for Heating Engineers,” 
and a most profitable discussion ensued on 
each paper. The prizes for the three best 
papers sent in during 1903 by any bond fide 
assistant, either clerk, draughtsman, or fore- 
man of any heating engineer or manufacturer 
of heating goods, whether connected with the 
Institution or not, were awarded as follows:— 
Mr. G. Chasser (Stourbridge), first prize, 5l. 5s, 
resented by Mr. Louis F. Pearson; Mr. J. F. 
amer (Darlington), second prize, 27. 2s., 
resented by r. J. Nelson Russell; Mr. 
N. K. Niness (Leeds), third prize), Il. 1s., 
presented by Mr. A. B. Simpson. 
It was decided to hold the summer meeting 
on July 19, time and place to be selected. 


— . — 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE usual mecting of this Board was held 
at the offices, Victoria-embankment, on Satur. 
day last week. Among the correspondence 
received was a letter from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, forwarding copies of an order 
authorising the re-construction of the South- 
Eastern Hospital, at a cost not exceeding the 
sum of 135,200/., and the borrowing of that 
amount, to be repaid in twenty years. The 
report of the Works Committee contained the 
following estimates of costs for the annual 
cleaning and painting works and repairs during 
1904, at the undermentioned institutions. The 
estimates are those of the Engineer to the 
Board: — Brook Hospital, 2,2000.; North- 
Western Hospital, 344/.; Smallpox Hospitals, 
2707. 10s.; Leavesden Asylum, 563/.; Darenth 
Asylum, 1,200/.; East Cliff House, 1197. It was 
agreed that the work should be carried out by 
contract in each case. On the recommendation 
of the same Committee, it was agreed to 
appoint Messrs. Thomas Dinwiddy and Sons, 
of Greenwich, as architects for the adaptation 
of Belmont Asylum. A number of contracts 


accepted will be found among this week's 
“ Tenders.” 
— = —ä — 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOTION. 


Ar the sitting of the Royal Commission on 
London Locomotion on Thursday last week, 
evidence was given by Mr. Deputy Prvke, 
Chairman of the Bridge House Estates Com- 
mittee of the Corporation. Replying to the 
Chairman, Sir David Barbour, the witness 
said that the total cost of building, freeing 
from toll, repairing, and rebuilding London, 
Southwark, Blackfriars, and the Tower Bridges 
had been, between the years 1760 and 1902, 
about 3,500,000/., exclusive of annual main- 
tenance. The Corporation was applying in 
the ensuing session of Parliament for wers 
to rebuild Southwark Bridge, at an estimated 
cost of 350,000. The scheme involved the re- 
building of the bridge and piers, only the 
shore e of the existing structure being 
utilised. The width between the parapets 
would be increased from 42 ft. 6 in. to 60 ft. 
6 in. The re-building would greatly improve 
the gradients—on the City side from 1 in 20 to 
1 in 50, and on the south side from 1 in 23 to 
about 1 in 40.5. It was anticipated that the 
re-building of the bridge would result in a 
large increase of traffic over it, the present 
traffic being insignificant, owing to the steep 
radients. During the last fifty years the 
Canporation had spent upwards of 6,000,000Z. in 
effecting improvements within the City. mainly 
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FREEHAND DRAWING AND ORNAMENT. 
John Carroll. New and 
(Burns and Oates. Is. 6d.) 
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INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 


THE annual general meeting of this Institu- 
tion was held on January 19 at the Holborn 
Restaurant, when over fifty members and 
associate members signed the register. Mr. 
Louis F. Pearson, President for the past year, 
presided. Eleven new members and four 
associate members were elected. 

The report and balance-sheet, showing a 
balance in hand of 58“. 19s. ld., was passed, 
and the ballot for the Council resulted in the 
following being elected:—Messrs. W. Yates, 
C. Mason, T. Potterton, J. L. Saunders, J. N. 
Greenall, C. Barter, E. W. Mayner, A. B. 
Simpson, C. I. Haden, and C. T. O. Trotman. 

Mr. Edward Taylor, Hon. Secretary, having 
asked to be relieved of some of his duties, was 
appointed Hon. Treasurer, and his son, Mr. 
Arthur Taylor, was elected Secretary. The 


with the object of widening existing thorough- 
fares and building new ones for the accommo- 
dation of vehicular traffic. In his opinion, the 
introduction of tramways into the City would, 
to a great extent, nullify the benefit now 
derived from that enormous expenditure, by 
blocking streets already greatly congested with 
traffic. If the Corporation had the funds, he 
believed they would regard very favourably 
the provision of another bridge across the 
Thames, and his own opinion was that the best 
place for such a bridge was between Black- 
friars and Southwark bridges. That would 
necessitate a new thoroughfare across Cannon- 
street down to the river. 

Mr. Andrew Murray, the City Surweyor, 
gave evidence relative to the various street 
improvements which had been carried out bw 
the Corporation. One of these was the Holborn 
Viaduct improvement, cost upwards of two and 
a half millions, and there was still a debt of 
387,300}. outstanding on the work. The via- 
duct was 1,285 ft. long and 80 ft. wide; the 
carriage-way having a width of 50 ft. an d the 
footways 15 ft. each; and it was opened by her 
late Majesty, Queen Victoria, on the same dav 
as Blackfriars Bridge— November 6, 1869. 
Within a period of seventy years the Corpora- 
tion, out of the City’s cash, had contributed 
upwards of 1, 200, 000“. towards Metropolitan 


to a certain extent. Each voussoir will then 
only touch its neighbour at one point, such 
points being 80 points of contact, and the 
line connecting these points is a linear arch. An 
arch so constructed clearly differs from an 
ordinary arch, in the respect that the centre of 
pressure at the joints is shown by the points of 
contact, while the rocking of the stones will 
cause such alteration in the position of the 
Ce as may be necessary to preserve equili- 

rium. 

It is clear that a rocking action of the kind 
described gives the arch a stability which cannot 
be possessed by an inverted series of linked rods. 
The loads may be altered, or the form of the 
arch may be disturbed within certain limits, 
without causing failure of the structure, and 
each voussoir will remain in equilibrium if the 
vertical force, consisting of the applied load 
and the weight of the material, be balanced by 
the two forces exerted upon it by neighbouring 
voussoirs. 

The action described is fully explained by 
Fig. 36, in which the arch is formed of the 


voussoirs A, B, and C, between the abutments 
N and Q. 
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and City street improvements, in addition to 
voluntarily applying the proceeds of the 4d. 
coal duty towards the same objects. That duty 

roduced between 1862 and 1890 a total of 

,100,6022. The Corporation had also spent 
nearly two millions upon its series of markets 
at Smithfield. The area covered by the mar- 
ket buildings was about 74 acres, and employ- 
ment was given to some 9,000 persons. Every 
facility had been given to the public to save 
time by making the approaches as wide and 
convenient as possible. The Metropolitan 
Cattle Market at a was removed from 
Smithfield in 1885, and stood upon a site of 
75 acres. In connexion with the aang of 
that market a number of new roads were laid 
out and maintained for many years by the 
Corporation as private roads. The Foreign 
Cattle Market at Deptford was built at a cost 
of over half a million in 1872. Shadwell Mar- 
ket was acquired by the Corporation under 
statutory authority in 1902, and they were con- 
sidering a scheme for the widening of High- 
street, Shadwell, from an average width of 
about 27 ft. to 50 ft., and the laying out of new 
streets, and general improvement of the pro- 
perty, including the erection of artizans’ 
dwellin 140,0007. had already been spent on 
the market. Spitalfields Market had also been 
acquired by the Corporation, and they were 
considering a scheme for dealing with the 
present congestion of traffic there, which would 
necessitate the purchase of blocks of property, 
and would displace some hundreds of persons 
of the labouring classes. The provision of new 
dwellings for these persons might possibly 
necessitate the acquisition of further Parlia- 
mentary powers. 

Questioned in respect to the suggestion that 
tramcars should run over Blackfriars and 
Southwark Bridges, witness said he was of 
opinion that the effect would be to entirely 
nullify the benefits intended to be created by 
the re-building of Southwark Bridge. In his 
opinion the introduction of such large vehicles 
as tramcars in any part of the City would tend 
to B the congestion of vehicular 
traffic. ew streets were required, or the 
widening of existing ones, but they necessitated 
the expenditure of large sums of money, while 
various interests were always affected, provok- 
ing opposition, which necessarily resulted in 
long periods of time elapsing before even one 
such improvement could be effected. 

At a further aring o the Royal Commission 
on Friday, Captain Nott Bower, Commissioner 
of the Cıty Police, gave evidence, and stated 
that, notwithstanding street improvements, the 
majority of City strects, even under normal 
conditions, hardly atforded accommodation for 
the vehicles using them. He referred to the 
constant breaking up of the streets by various 
statutory companies, and suggested that the 
police should have power to say in what order 
streets should be broken up. He considered 
that the suggestion to bring a tramway along 
the Thames Embankment and across Black- 
friars Bridge was a most inadvisable and in- 
judicious one, and, if carried out, would intro- 
duce an added element of danger at Chatham- 
place. The tramway, if constructed, would 
serve no useful purpose other than that of 
bringing people across Blackfriars Bridge. 
The scheine, if sanctioned, would probably be 
used later on as an argument in favour of a 
more direct tramway route from south to north, 
via New Bridge-street, Ludgate-circus, and 
Farringdon-street, and the strongest possible 
opposition to this was felt, from a police point 
of view, as it would lead to a complete dislo- 
cation of the traffic, and cause very serious 
congestion. He had no objection to shallow 
underground tramways. 

Superintendent Francis, of the City Police, 
endorsed the evidence of Captain Nott Bower. 
With reference to the suggestion that subways 
or bridges should be made at busy crossings 
for the accommodation of cross vehicular 
traffic, he felt the adoption of such a course 
would increase the existing evil, for drivers 
would not use a double slope if they could 
possibly evade it. He also considered that the 
provision of further subways for pedestrians 
would practically amount to a waste of money, 
having regard to the limited use made of the 
Mansion House subway. 
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ExdLIsH Pavition, St. Lovis EXHIBITION.— 
In mentioning this in our last issue, by a slip 
of the pen it was referred to as a reproduction 
of „the Orangery at Kew.“ It should, of 
course, have been Kensington.“ 

MemorwLt TaBLEFT, RocHpate.—The Mayor 
of Rochdale recently unveiled a memorial 
tablet affixed to the north wall of the Unitarian 
Church, Blackwater street, Rochdale, in 
memory of Robert Bathe, M.A., the founder 
of e Nonconformist church in the parish. 
The tablet has been executed in white marble 
and veined polished English alabaster by 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Sr. OswaLp’s CHURCH, West HARTLETOO.— 
The new Church of St. Oswald's, West Hartle- 
pool, is 15th century in style, with a tower at 
the west end, a lofty nave and chancel of equal 
width, a range of seven four-light windows in 
the clearstory on either side, and a seven-light 
window at the east end. The extreme length of 
the church from east to west is 133 ft., and the 
width across nave and aisles 55 ft., sitting ac- 
commodation being provided for 800. It is 
built of stone, and the roofs are of pooh ine. 
The floors are of pitch pine blocks throughout. 
The chancel steps are of Languedoc and Pavon- 
azza marble. The whole of the internal wood 
fittings are of oak. The reredos is of oak, 
having seven sculptured panels in high relief, 
the principal panel representing the Ascension, 
with detached figures on either side of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and St. John the Baptist. 
The other panas represent the Nativity, the 
Epiphany, Baptism. the Agony in the Garden, 
the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection. Besides 
these there are painted panels with the twelve 
apostles, and below them again another set of 
twelve panels on which is painted the Apostles’ 
Creed; there are also twelve sculptured angels 
in niches, all the sculpture being from the 
designs of Mr. J. Eadie Reid, the painted 
panels being both designed and executed b 

im. The sculpture is executed by Mr. Ralp 
Hedley, together with all the carved oakwork 
throughout the church. One of the features of 
the church is a rood beam with groining and 
tracery below, surmounted with a carved cross. 
The font is of alabaster, and is carved with 
eight figures in niches representing St. Ninian 
St. Patrick, St. Columba, St. Aidan, St. 
Gregory, St. Augustine of Canterbury, St. 
Paulinus and Theodore of Tarsus. There are 
also eight small figures of angels in niches. 
The font is raised on three steps, the one 
immediately below it being of alabaster with 
carved risers. The font canopy is of oak and 
has four main posts, upon which it is sup- 

orted, each of these posts being surrounded by 

gures representing St. Aidan, St. Paulinus, St. 

Oswald, and St. Edwin. Externally the 
western porches have figures of St. Oswald and 
St. Edwin in niches over the doorways. These 
last-mentioned figures are by Mr. C. W. Mil- 
burn, of York, the remainder of the stone 
carving and marble work pele Py. Mr. R. 
Beall, of Newcastle. The church is lighted by 
electricity, the electric instalment and fittings 
being supplied by Mr. T. W. Hunter, of West 
Hartlepool. It is heated by hot water on the 
low pressure system by Messrs. Dinning and 
Cooke, of Newcastle. A peal of ten belis is 
being cast by Messrs. J. Warner and Sons, of 
London, and a clock is being made by Messrs. 
Thwaites and Reed, also of Londen The east 
window is filled with stained glass from the 
studio of Mr. Herbert W. Bryans, of London, 
and also one of the windows of the morning 
chapel. The church was designed by the late 
Mr. W. S. Hicks, and has been completed 
under the superintendence of the present firm 
of Messrs. Hicks and Charlewood, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The builders are Messrs. Thos. 
Dickinson and Son, of West Hartlepool. 

THe Newman MEMORIAL CHURCH, BIRMING- 
HAM.—The Duke of Norfolk presided on the 
20th inst. at a meeting of the subscribers to 
the Newman Memorial Church in Birmingham, 
when a report was presented as to the financial 
position of the fund and as to the operations 
that have already been begun. It was reported 
that between 14, 000“. and 15,000/. had already 
been received; and with this sum in hand a 
beginning has been made on the nave and 
side aisles of the new church, the completion 
of which is expected to cost about 11,000/. to 
12,0002. The completion of the whole building 
is likely to cost from 25, 0001. to 26,000/. Mr. 


Doran Webb, the architect, attended, and ex- 
lained the nature of the design. The style 
is to be XVth century Roman. One of the 


features of the church will be twelve monoliths 
of old Breccia marble, said to be the largest 
monoliths ever imported into this country. On 
either side of the nave will open out six apsidal 
chapels, which will be floored in mosaic marble. 
The roofs of the halls are to be ultimatel 
mosaic, but for the present will be left in roug 
concrete. The barrell roof is to be sweet 
chestnut, and all the exterior roof will 
leaded. The height of the cornice, 
exterior and interior, will be 52 ft. The width 
of the nave is to be 33 ft., and its length 88 ft. 
The exterior length of the porch will bring it 
to 110 ft. This leaves the transept and na ves 
still to be completed as the fund increases. 
INLAND REVENUE Orricks, LEICESTER. New 
Inland Rovenue, Probate, and County Court 
offices are being erected in Newark.- street, 
Leicester. The offices in Newark-street will be 
used for Inland Revenue and Probate business, 
and the County Court offices will be situate in 
Upper Brown-street. This portion of the 
building will be completed first. Messrs. 
Bowles and Son are the contractors, and the 
architect is Mr. Hawkes, of H.M. Office of 


Works, London. The estimated cost of the 
building is between 7,000/. and 8, OOO. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, BIRCHGROVE, WHITCHURCH, 
NEAR CaRDIrr.— The new Wesleyan Chapel in 
Birchgrove, near Cardiff, was opened recently. 
The building has been built at a corner site 
on Caerphilly-road, from the plans of Mr. 

dwin Seward, Cardiff. It is designed with a 

view to its eventual use as a schoolroom, 
ground having been purchased in front of it 
where a larger chapel can presently be built. 
The building, which includes a chapel, class- 
room, and vestry, giving accommodation for 
825. is of red brick, with Bath stone dressings, 
and was erected by Mr. S. Hanson, of 
Llanishen. 
_ CHURCH, SKEWEN, GLAMORGANSHIRE.—A meet- 
ing of church-people of St. John’s Church, 
Skewen, was held at the National School 
recently, to consider the erection of another 
new mission church on the Pentreffynon field. 
Plans were submitted by Mr. Halliday and 
approved of. 

USINESS PREMISES, BELFAST.—New premises 
have been erected for Messrs. James Black and 
Co, in Great Victoria-street, Belfast. The 
1 is of red brick, with dressings of 
stone from the Dumfries quarries. The 
eneral contractors for the work were Messrs. 

ames Henry and Son, Belfast. Messrs. 
Wilson Bros. supplied the electric light instal- 
lation, and Mr. John Dowling executed the 

lumbing work. The architect was Mr. Henry 
eaver. 

CauPpEN HILL-court, KENsINGTON.—The con- 
tract for the erection of Campden Hill-court 
5 D and E) has been secured by Mr. C. 

ray, of Hampstead and Shepherd’s Bush, W., 
at 56,1002., and the work has commenced. 
Messrs. Palgrave and Co. and Messrs. Rolfe 
and Matthews are joint architects. 

BaNK PREMISES, MIDDLEWICH.—New premises 
for the Birmingham District and Counties 
Banking Company, Ltd., at Middlewich, have 
been erected in eelock-street, and were 
opened on the 25th inst. The new bank has 
been built from the designs, and under the 
supervision of, Mr. Ernest E. Shepherd, 
architect, Nunsaton. The accommodatic:: 
consists of bank and residence. The bank 
itself is on the ground floor, and at the rear 
of this are the manager’s private room, strong 
room, and lavatory accommodation for the 
staff. The building is faced with Huncoat 
bricks and Hollington stone dressings. The 
main contract has been carried out by Messrs. 
Birchall! Brothers, of Middlewich; decorating 
and lighting by Mr. O. Whitehead; the fittings, 
etc., in mahogany, by Mr. H. Cambridge; the 
grates and ironmongery by Messrs. Parsons, 
Sherwin, and Co.; and the lift by Messrs. 
Waygood and Otis. The total amount of the 
contract is about 2,100. 

CHURCH, Catrorp.—The Lord Bishop of 


Southwark laid the foundation-stone, on the 


25rd inst., of St. Andrew’s, Catford, S.E. The 
church is being built on the St. Germans 
Estate. from the design of Mr. P. Robson, 
the material being of red brick and Portland 
stone; the nave, which will accommodate about 
1,000 worshippers, will cost about 8.6002. 

CHURCH, CLYDACH.—A new church, costing 
over 8,000/., is to be erected at Clydach in 
connexion with the local St. John’s Church, 
to accommodate its English congregation. Mr. 
E. Bruce-Vaughan, of Cardiff, is the architect 
of the new building, and the contractors are 
Messrs. Bennett Brothers, of Swansea. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MemormuL WNDOw, LEN HAM CHURCH, Lancs. 
—A stained glass window has been placed in 
Lenham Church, Lancs., in memory of the late 
Rev. C. E. B. Nepean. Mr. H. Bryans, of 
Messrs. Bryans, Regent's Park, N. W., was the 
artist. 

T.OxTON, SOMERSET.—The west window of this 
14th century church has been filled with stained 
glass, in memory of the late rector of the 
parish. The subject of the window is the 
Ascension, and it was designed and painted by 
Messrs. Hean and Maerchant, of London. The 
ancient stonework of the window was restored 
by Mr. Addicot, builder, under the supervi- 
sion of Messrs. Price and Jane, architects, of 
Weston-super- Mare. 

MemMoRIAL WINDOW, HARBLEDOWN.—The west 
window of Rt. Michaela. Harhledawn, hea 
been filled with stained glass as a memorial 
window. The window consista of four main 
lights and several smaller ones in the upper 
part. The subjects which occupy the two 
centre lights are Christ blessing little chil- 
dren ’’ and the Adoration of the Magi.“ The 
incidents illustrated in the two outer lights 
are. in the right-hand light, Samuel before 
Eli,” “ Elijah raising the widow’s son,“ and 
„St. Elizabeth teaching St. John the Baptist,” 
and, in the left-hand light, The finding of 
Mases.“ The raising of Jairus’ daughter,” 
and “St. Ann teaching the Blessed Virgin.“ 
In the tracery above there are figures of angels. 
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The details of the work are consistent with 
the style that prevailed in the Perpendicular 
period of Gothic architecture. The work was 
designed and carried out by Messrs. Lavers 
and Westlake. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


Dust Destructor, FELLING.—A new six-cell 
dust destructor and buildings are to be erected 
for the Felling Urban District Council from 
the design and specification of their engineers, 
Messrs. Handcock and Dykes. The contract 
has been let to Messrs. Heenan and Froude 
at 8,699}. At their last meeting the Urban 
District Council resolved to apply to the Local 
Government Board to sanction a loan for the 
construction of this destructor. 

LONDON SEWAGE AND PRECIPITATION OPERA- 
TIONS, 1903.—At Tuesday’s meeting of the 
London County Council, the Main Drainage 
Committee submitted the following table, 
showing the quantities of crude sewage treated, 
chemicals used in precipitation, and sludge 
sent to sea, together with the quantity of 
refuse intercepted at the gratings at each of 
the outfall works at Barking and Crossness, 
during the year ended December 31, 1903 :— 


| Barking. l Crossneas. | Total. 
Sewage treated ...... 54,708,767 .000 40, 104, 318,000 94,808,085,000 gals. 
Daily Averuge 149,573,334 109,874,344 259, 748,178 „ 
Maximum daily fow; 40. 1.000 183.416.186 — 
Minimum daily flow 78,285,440 69,8, 716 — 
Lime uned e 14,773 8,801 23,574 tons. 
Proto sulphate of 
iron used. .... 3,280 | 2.238 5.548 „ 
Sludge sent to sea. 1,737, 000 82 5, 000 2,562,000 „, 
Weekly average .... 33,404 15,865 49,369 „ 
Refuse intercepted 
at gratings .......... | 3,856 HO) 4.706 „ 
L] 


“From the above figures, it was stated, it 
will be seen that at the Barking outfall one ton 
of sludge was extracted from an average of 
31,493 gallons of sewage treated, as compared 
with 27,807 gallons in the preceding year, 
while at the Crossness outfall the average 
quantity of sewage treated to produce one ton 
of sludge was about 48,611 gallons, as compared 
with 42,922 gallons in the preceding year. 
The total quantity of sewage treated at the 
outfalls exceeded the flow in the previous year 
by 9,884,453,000 gallons.” 

CONSTRUCTION OF Sewers, Lonpon.—The 
Main Drainage Committee of the London 
County Council stated at Tuesday's meeting 
of the Council that they had sanctioned the 
construction of the under-mentioned local 
sewers, subject to certain conditions recom- 
mended by the engineer:—Battersea: 770 ft. 
of 12-in. pipe and concrete sewer in Carpenter- 
street, Culvert-road (reconstruction). Camber- 
well: 160 ft. of 12-in. pipe and concrete sewer 
in new road from Wyndham-road to Holling- 
ton-street. Lambeth: 350 ft., 350 ft., 540 ft., 
400 ft., 500 ft., and 330 ft. of 12-in. pipe and 
concrete sewers in Anne, Agnes, Frances, 
Sutton, and Dolland streets and Broomgrove- 
road respectively (reconstruction); 270 ft. of 
9-in. pipe and concrete sewer in Broomgrove- 
road (reconstruction); and 420 ft. of 12-in. 
pipe and concrete sewer in Hamilton-road (in 
substitution for sewer approved by the Main 
Drainage Committee on October 22, 1903). 
Lewisham: 450 ft. of 9-in. and 811 ft. of 12-in. 
pipe and concrete sewers in Fernbrook-road, 
Manor Park estate. Wandsworth: 395 ft. of 
12-in. pipe and concrete sewer in Franciscan- 
road, opposite Moring- road, Tooting (in 
substitution for sewer approved by the Main 
Drainage Committee on November 26, 1903). 
Woolwich: 340 ft. of 12-in. pipe and concrete 
sewer in Grenadier-street, North Woolwich (in 
art substitution for sewers approved by the 
Main Drainage Committee on June 19, 1902). 
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FOREIGN. 


France.—MM. Pascal, Vaudremer, Scellier 
de Gisors, Laloux, Moyaux, Raulin, Daumet, 
Loviot, and Bonnier have been elected 
by the Société Centrale des Architectes 
to form the architectural section of the 
Société des Artistes Français (Old Salon). 
M. Tony Robert-Fleury has been elected 
President of the Société, in place of M. 
Bonguereau, whose three years’ term of 
office has expired. The new President, who is 
the son of M. Robert-Fleury, the former 
Director of the Ecole de France at Rome, is 
sixty-five years of age. He is the author of 
many pictures that have been highly 
thought of— Le Dernier Jour de Corinthe,” 
„Les Danaides, Vauban a Belfort, etc. 
——M. Saint-Anne Louzier has been elected 
President for 1904, of the Union Syndicale 
des Architectes Francais. — The Société des 
Artistes Decorateurs has opened a very interest - 
ing exhibition on the ground floor of the Petit 
Palais, which will be open till February 16. 


Among the prominent exhibits are those of 
MM. Feuillätre, Boutet de Mouvel, Massoul, 
Savine, Houillon, and Mdlle. Louise Abbema. 
There are also to be noticed the decorative 
schemes for rooms, etc., by MM. Sauvage, 
Lelievre, and Bigot (“une loge d' actrice) 
a bedroom by M. Ott, a study by M. Follot, 
a drawing-room by Croix-Marie, and 
dining- rooms by M. Ducroq and M. Gallerey. 
——At the Petit Palais there has also been 
arranged the first exhibition of historical 
and documentary photographs, organised 


by the Paris Municipality. The special 
subject of this exhibition is the various 
aspects of the Seine and its banks, the 


flower-markets, and the buildings of the 
XVIIth century.——At the exhibition of the 
Cercle Volney, now open, are some excellent 
works by MM. Gabriel Ferrier, Tattegrain, 
Dewambez, and Bonguereau.——The jury in the 
competition for the transformation of the 
Grand Hotel have awarded the first premium 
to M. Lucien Beehmann, the second to M. 
Fugairon, and the third to M. Olivier Carré.—— 
It is proposed to adapt the ancient dungeon 
at Vincennes, built by Charles V., for a his- 
torical museum. It has been decided that the 
monument by M. Bartholdi to the aéronauts 
of the Siege of Paris should be erected on the 
large open space formed by the crossing of 
three avenues at the end of the Avenue des 
Ternes.— A large railway hotel is to be built 
at Troyes. M. Labrouste has been commis- 
sioned to design a large hotel for Chamounix. 
Alt is proposed to undertake a new metro- 
politan railway line starting from the Invalides 
and following the line of the Grands Boule- 
vards, returning to the Place de la Concorde 
by the Boulevard St. Germain.—tThe death is 
announced, at the age of 76, of M. Faure 
Dujarrie, a Government architect, and editor 
of the valuable reproduction of Du Cerceau's 
“Les Plus Excellents Bâtiments de France.“ 
He had been sub-Inspector under Duc for the 
works of the Cour de Cassation. In 1879 he 
was appointed architect to the Ecole des Ponts 
et Chaussées and to the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales, which he rebuilt. He was also 
architect for many private houses. He was 
aes Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 

AvstriA.—A memorial of Mozart, in the 
shape of a fountain, is to be erected in Vienna; 
the sculptor is Herr Karl Wollek. Another 
monument in course of construction in Vienna 
is that to Johann Strauss, jun.—The 
restoration of the Cathedral of SS. Peter 
and Paul, in Brünn, has been under- 
taken by the architect August K ierstein, 
to whose plans the first premium was awarded. 
— A new tower is to be built to the 
Church of St. Jacob, Prague. — The new via- 
duct at Eibenschitz is completed; the work 
has been entrusted to the firm of Anton Kunz. 
--—It has been decided to use part of the 
Samalov Gardens at Jungbunzlau as the 
site of the new theatre, for which a committee 
has been elected to select plans. New Post 
Office buildings are also in course of con- 
struction. The architect Heinrich Koschitz. 
well known both in Vienna and Berlin, died 
on January 6, in his fifty-fourth year.— The 
engineer Theodor Herzmansky died on 
December 5, in his fifty-sixth year. — The 
Vienna Town Council has granted a sum of 
1,000 kreuzers to the committee which has been 
formed in connexion with a memorial to be 
erected to the artist Johann Martin Schmidt. 

GeRMANY.—The new Mechanical Laboratory 
in the Technical Schools at Bruuswick has been 
recently opened; it consists of two large engine 
rooms and a two-storied building containing 
a lecture hall and living rooms for the resident 
engineer. The engineer Dr. Friedrich von 
Hefner-Alteneck died at Berlin on January 7. 
The deceased was fifty-nine years old. His 
name will be perpetuated by his photometrical 
discovery called the Hefner Light.“ 

_ SWITZERLAND.—St. Michael's Church at Zug 
is completed. The architect is Herr Karl 
Moser; the capitals of the columns are carved 
after designs from Nature by the sculptors 
O. Kiefer, J. Hym, and W. Sauer. err 
H. Eichroot, painter, has also contributed 
several designs for mural decorations.——The 
Society of Arts at Lucerne has petitioned the 
Town Council either to build a museum in the 
west part of the town or to grant the Society 
the land, that it may use it for this purpose. 
—— eee 

War MEMORIAL, ROCHESTER. -A memorial to 
Kentish soldiers and volunteers who fell in the 
late war was unveiled recently in Rochester 
Cathedral. Mr. W. D. Caröe, F.S.A., designed 
the work, Mr. F. N. Hitch, of London, exe- 
cuting it. The cost was 250. 

A FINE PIECE or ILLUMINATION.--At Messrs. 
Zaehndorff's, Shaftesbury-avenue, there is on 
view for a few days a very beautifully illumi- 
nated copy of Milton's Ode to the Nativity,” 
by Miss Ibbs. The writing and illuminating, 
which are done on vellum, are very fine, and 
the binding is also a work of art. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. James Fotheringham Parker has been 
appointed managing director of the business 
of Messrs. Patman and Fotheringham, builders 
and contractors, of Theobalds-road, W.C., ard 
Park-street, Islington. - 

COMPENSATION: WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT. 
In the Westminster High Bailiff's Court, or 
the 2lst inst., before Mr. John Troutbeck and 
a special jury, the case of Dunstall v. the 
London County Council came on for hearing. 
It was a claim for compensation for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of the leasehold interest in 
the premises 52, Millbank-street, S. W., re- 
quired for the purposes of the Millbank im- 
provement scheme. Mr. Lewis Coward, K. C. 
and Mr. Percival Clarke were counsel for the 
claimant; and the London County Council was 
represented by Mr. Edward Boyle, K.C., and 
Mr. Courthope-Munroe. Mr. Coward said his 
client was a coffee-house keeper, and the busi- 
ness had been established some twenty-four 
years. He held the premises under a twenty- 
one years’ lease as from Midsummer, 1899. so 
that there were sixteen years unexpired. This 
new lease provided for a rental of 1002. per 
annum for the first ten years, and 1107. per 
annum for the remaining eleven. The claim- 
ant’s net profits were agreed by the respondents 
to be 660/. per annum, but the jury would have 
to decide how many years’ purchase he should 
have for having his business, which was prac- 
tically a monopoly, entirely swept away. He 
claimed four years’ profits, and the sum of 14W. 
had been agreed upon as the value of the fix- 
tures, utensils, etc. Mr. Boyle contended that 
one year’s purchase of his net profits and a sum 
of about 3007. would amply compensate the 
claimant, who would at once set up in business 


elsewhere. The jury, without leaving the box. 
awarded the claimant 2,500/., to include 
everything. 

WoRKMEN’S DweELLincs, Swansea. — The 


Swansea Borough Surveyor was recently 
entrusted to prepare specifications, etc., with 
respect to the erection of workmen’s dwellings 
at Gibbet Hill. The Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee have now approved of a 
modified scheme. As at present arranged. the 
following are the dimensions of the different 
rooms: — Ground floor, front room, 13 ft. by 
11 ft. 9 in.; living-room, 15 ft. by 11 ft.; scul- 
lery, 9 ft. by 8 ft.; with usual out-offices and a 
pantry under the stairs. Upstairs, front bed- 
room, 15 ft. 3 in. by 13 ft.; back bedroom, 
12 ft. 3 in. by 11 ft.; bedroom over scullery. 
9 ft. by 8 ft. The house will have a small 
fore-court, and the houses pitched up, so as to 
diminish the cost of excavation. The depth of 
the houses from front to back will be 80 ft. 
The fronts up to the first floor will be bricks, 
and then rough-cut or stucco work above, with 
double Roman tiles on the roof. Hot and 
cold water will be available in the scullery. 
BrisToL MASTER BUILDERS’ A8SsoctaTIOn.—The 
annual dinner of the Bristol Master Builders 
Association took place, on the 19th inst., at the 
Roya! Hotel, College Green, under the Presi- 
dency of Mr. A. Dowling. The loyal toasts 
having been suitably honoured, Mr. Frank N. 
Cowlin gave The Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of the City of Bristol.” Speaking of 
streets improvements, Mr. Cowlin reminded the 
company that recently some property was sold 
in Bristol at a figure higher than that fetched 
in the heart of London. Little chance had 
been given hitherto for the display of street 
architecture. He wished the city authorities 
would formulate a comprehensive scheme of 
streets improvements. ‘There were practically 
only three important thoroughfares. He could 
see his way to making a fine new street fromm 
Park-street to the railway station; to the im- 
provement of property in Marsh-street; to 
erecting new municipal buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood of Queen-square; and to the develop- 
ment of property in Old Market-street. Bristol 
was worthy of the traditions of the past, and in 
time would become again one of the greatest 
cities of the greatest empire in the world.— 
Alderman Godwin, in response, said he was of 
opinion that they had their work cut out to 
make the new docks remunerative. The way 
to accomplish that was by I 
companies to give favourable throug iregp: 
Respecting streets improvements, the speaker 
said that, although he would like Corn and 
Clare streets widened, the cost would be enor- 


mous, and made it e In other / pan: 
of the city they might be carried oug with 
advantage. In what they did they mus Hun 
the cost. Their debts were growins& enor- 
mously.—Councillor Parsons said be Wak 
opposed to the views of the alderman i 
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property. It would, therefore, be unfair for that 
to go to the Gloucester county Council; but 
it should accrue to the benefit of Bristol, which 
was spending the . Bastow 
also replied. Mr. W. F. Long (Secretary of 
the South-Western Federation) proposed The 
Trade and Commerce of Bristol, and Mr. 
W. M. Edwards (President of the Chamber of 
Commerce) replied.— Mr. Neale gave the toast 
of Architects and Surveyors, and said that 
no flourishing centre of industry could possibly 
ro on without its architects and engineers for 
ong. Alterations and additions were con- 
stantly required to keep pace with the growth 
of prosperous businesses. Mr. Neale coupled 
with the toast the names of Mr. Frank Wills, 
Mr. W. P. Saunders, and Mr. A. P. I. Cot- 
terell.ä— Mr. F. Wills replying, said that he 
firmly believed that a better spirit existed 
among architects and contractors at present 
than ever before. More confidence was shown 
each other, for both appreciated more fully the 
difficulties that had to be overcome, and, as a 
result, differences were settled with greater 
facility than hitherto. He desired to explode 
the idea that existed in the minds of the public 
that low contracts were sent in that the bill 
might be swelled by means of extras.—Mr. 
W. P. Saunders and Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell 
also replied.—Mr. W. H. Brown proposed 
„The National and South-Western Federa- 
tions and Kindred Associations, and spoke of 
the unfairness of the terms of many contracts 
in years past, which made it needful for a 
common form of contract to be adopted. It 
was a matter for thankfulness that the Corpora- 
tion of Bristol had agreed to a form of contract 
acceptable to them all. In framing it, the 
Town Clerk had met him and other officers of 
the Association in a most friendly and concili- 
atory spirit. A form of contract had also been 
arranged between the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Institute of Builders, and the 
National Federation. Such results could not 
have been obtained but for the existence of 
that Association. He urged upon builders the 
necessity of putting the best work into the 
tenements they constructed for the middle 
class and artisans, and of providing plenty of 
light and air and sanitary improvements.—Mr. 


J. B. Mercer (Secretary of the Bath Master 
Builders’ Association) responded.— Mr. A. 
Krauss, who also replied, said it was 


just a little more than five and twenty 
years since the National Federation was 
started, and much good work had been 
done by it. They had considerably im- 
proved their position of late years. One of 
the great features was that they had a national 
contract form now in existence which was fair 
between architect and builder, which contract 
form it took nearly twenty years to get. The 
financial position had also greatly improved. 
The relations between architect and builder 
were now very harmonious, and better than they 
ever had been; end those between the master 
builders were very much warmer. The Board 
of Trade returns from employers’ associations 
showed that employment was good with 4 
per cent. of the workpeople, fair or moderate 
with 18 per cent., and dull or bad with 78 per 
cent. That compared unfavourably with last 
year. Kindred associations did not affect them 
a great deal in the west. That applied more 
to the north of England. At the time when he 
held the office of President of the National 
Association he had great hopes of getting the 
kindred associations—master plasterers, master 
painters, master plumbers, etc.—affiliated with 
them. It fell through, however, at the last 
moment.—Councillor C. Newth submitted ‘‘ The 
Bristol Master Builders’ Association,“ to which 
the President and the Hon. Treasurer replied; 
and the nev President was introduced. 
Lonpon UNIVERSITY.—We have received a 
copy of the London University Guide and 
University Correspondence Calendar,“ which 
gives all information as to degrees and the 
Carrying on of courses of instruction by corre- 
spondence. Architecture does not appear to be 
included in the programme, but degrees in 
engineering are given. In this subject the 
examinations successively open to those who 
have matriculated or registered as students are: 
-—(1) Intermediate Examination in Science 
(Engineering (2) B.Sc. (Engineering), (3) D.Sc. 
(Engineering). The Intermediate Examination 
takes place in July, the B.Sc. in October. 
The fee for each of these two examinations is 
52.; for the D.Sc. (Engineering) it is 200. 
regulations can be obtained from the External 
a SDA of the University, South Kensington, 


‘Storm Fioopincs.—A conference of delegates 


of Borough Councils north of the Thames was 


held, on the 20th inst., at Paddington Town 


Hall, the Mayor, Alderman J. Williams, pre- 
siding, to consider the subject of periodical » 


storm flooding north of the Thames consequent 
upon inadequate main drainage. Representa- 
tives of Paddington, whose Council convened 
the conference, of Fulham, Hammersmith, 
Hampstead, Islington, Kensington, Maryle- 
bone, and Stoke Newington were present. 
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After discussion it was unanimously resolved, 
on the motion of Councillor Bryen, seconded 
by Alderman Tomkins, both of Islington, that 
the conference viewed with alarm and regret 
the great delay of the London County Council 
in giving effect to their engineer’s reports of 
1891 and 1899 dealing with the question of the 
main drainage of London, and urged upon the 
Council the necessity, in the interests of public 
health, of pressing forward the work already 
in hand, and taking steps to at once construct 
the new intercepting sewer for flood waters 
from Paddington to Old Ford between the 
high and middle level sewers recommended 
in 1891, and the new sewer between the middle 
and low level existing sewer, as recommended 
in 1899 by Sir Alexander Binnie, and such 
other Kühe works as may be necessary for 
preventing the storm floodings in the whole of 
the boroughs north of the Thames.“ Further, 
it was decided that the members of the confer- 
ence, with the addition of delegates from other 
Borough Councils north of the Thames, should 
seek an interview with the new County Council 
as early as convenient after the March election. 
The Mayor of Paddington, who was appointed 
spokesman for the deputation, said he felt ver 
keenly the ruin of poor tenants and the depreci- 
ation of property and rents which had been 
wrought by the long delay in providing ade- 
quate main drainage and preventing these 
periodical floodings of basement premises in 
so many parts of London north of the Thames. 

War CORRESPONDENTS’ MemoriaL.—The Insti- 
tute of Journalists are carrying out the 
arrangements for placing in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral a memorial to the war correspondents 
who lost their lives on service in the South 
African war. The Dean has selected a site 
for the proposed tablet on one of the 
arches in the crypt, immediately opposite the 
memorial to the Soudan correspondents, and 
next to the Archibald Forbes memorial. Mr. 
W. Goscombe John, A.R.A., has undertaken 
to prepare the design. 

INCORPORATED CHURCH-BUILDING SOcIETY.— 
This Society held its usual monthly meeting, on 
Thursday, the 21st inst., at the Society’s house, 
7, Dean’s-yard, Westminster Abbey, S. W., 
the Rey. Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. 
Grants of money were made in aid of the 
following objects, viz., building new churches 
at Ben Rhydding, near Ilkley, Yorks., 225/., 
in lieu of a former grant of 200/.; Foulridge 
St. Michael and All Angels, near Colne, Lancs., 
100/., in lieu of a former grant of 55/.; Hilder- 
thorpe Emmanuel, near Bridlington, Yorks., 
80/., in lieu of a former grant of 40/.; North- 
ampton, Christ Church, 200/., and Plymouth 
St. Augustine, 75/.; towards rebuilding the 
churches at Swinefleet, St. Margaret, Yorks., 
407.; and Walthamstow St. James the Greater, 
Essex, 230/., in lieu of a former grant of 
130/.; and towards enlarging or otherwise im- 
proving the accommodation in the churches at 
Bettws Evan. St. John, near Newcastle Emlyn, 
Cardigan, 20/., in lieu of a former grant of 
15l.; Brandon, St. John, Durham, 50/.; Brere- 
ton, St. Oswald, near Sandbach, Chester, 25l. ; 
and Great and Little Hampton, St. Andrew, 
near Evesham, Worcester, 35/. Grants were 
also made from the Special Mission Buildings 
Fund towards building mission churches at 
Becton-road, Canning Town, near Plaistow, 
Essex, 35/., and Hordle, near Brockenhurst, 
Hants., 402. The following grants were also 

aid for works completed: —-Mumby. St. 

eter, near Alford, Lincs., 207.; Pockthorpe, 
St. Mary Magdalene, near Norwich, 100/.; 
Rogiet, St. Mary, near Newport, Mon., 30“.; 
Llanllyfni, St. Rhedyw, near Penygroes, North 
Wales, 15/.; Alwalton, St. Andrew, Peter- 
borough, 15/. of a grant of 25/.; Godney, Holy 
Trinity, near Wells, Somerset, 25/.; Tremaine, 
Cornwall, 15/.; Tonyrefail, St. David, near 
Llantrisant, Glamorgan, 130/.; Stourton, St. 
Thomas a Becket, near Bridestowe, Devon, 
102.; Badshot Lea, St. George, near Farnham, 
Surrey, 75/.; and Aldersbrook, St. Gabriel, 
near Wanstead, Essex, 50/. In addition to 
this the sum of 239/. was paid towards the 
repairs of eighteen churches from Trust Funds 
held by the Society. 

Ripon Spa BATHS AND STREET WIDENING.— 
At theTown Hall, Ripon, on the 21st inst., 
Mr. R. H. Bicknell, M.Inst.C.E., an Inspector 
of the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry with respect to an application by the 
Corporation to borrow 2,250/. for purposes of 
street improvements and 5,300/. for the erection 
of baths in Park-street in connexion with the 
Spa scheme, these amounts having since the 
application was made been increased respec- 
tively to 2,3502. and 6. 000. 

YORKSHIRE FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADE 
EMPLOYVERS.—The annual dinner of the York- 
shire Federation of Building Trade Employers 
was held, on the 21st inst., at Hull, under the 
presidency of Mr. E. Good, Hull. The atten- 


dance included the Mayor (Alderman Jarman), 


the Sheriff (Mr. J. H. Fisher), the ex-Mayor 
(Sir Alfred Gelder), Mr. F. Bielby (President 
of the Hull branch), Alderman Larard (Chair- 
man of the Corporation Works Committee), and 
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a large number of the building employers of 
Hull and the district. Sir Alfred Gelder, in 
proposing the toast of The National Asso- 
ciation,” said he believed the builders had good 
times before them.—Alderman Jessop (Hud- 
dersfield) responded. He said he had no 
sympathy with Yankee hustling in the building 
trade. 

Evectrica, WoRKING OF Tramways. — The 
Highways Committee of the London County 
Council reported as follows at Tuesday’s meet- 
ing of the Council: —“ We have to report that 
the reconstruction for electrical traction of 
the tramways (a) between the Elephant and 
Castle and Greenwich, vid New and Old Kent 
roads, New Cross-road, etc., and (b) between 
the Elephant and Castle and New Cross-gate, 
vid Walworth-road, Camberwell-road, Peck- 
ham-road, etc., has been completed, and the 
Board of Trade has, in the exercise of the 
powers conferred upon it by the London 
County Tramways (Electrical Power) Act, 
1900, and the London County Council (Tram- 
ways and Improvements) Acts of 1901 and 
1902, consented to, and approved of, the use 
of electrical power on those lines. The Board 
of Trade has also certified that the tramway 
in Short-street, between Newington-butts and 
Walworth-road, which has been reconstructed 
as a double line, under the London County 
Council (Tramways and Improvements) Act, 
1901, and the junction line of Tramway No. 15 
from Camberwell-green to Denmark-hill 
authorised by the London County Council 
Tramways and Improvements) Act, 1902, are 
t for public trafhe. . . The tramways 
between the Elephant-and-Castle and Green- 
wich, tid New and Old Kent roads, etc., have 
been opened to the public, but, owing to 
certain arrangements with reference to the 
housing of the cars not being yet completed, 
it has not been found possible to commence 
the electrical working of the tramways between 
the Elephant and Castle and New Cross-gate, 
2id Walworth-road, etc. It is hoped, however, 
that these lines will be open to the public in 
the course of a few days. 

HovusinG OF THE WorKING CLASSES.— The 
1 of the Working Classes Committee 
reported as follows at Tuesday’s meeting of 
the London County Council: On April 29, 
1902, we reported that certain factories 
were about to be erected on a site formed 


by the junction of Shepherdess-walk and 
Nile-street, Shoreditch, and that this 
would involve the displacement of 364 


persons of the working classes. We have now 
to report that twenty-five additional houses, 
accommodating about 198 persons, have been 
included in the clearance. Of the total number 
of persons, 245 have already been, and 317 will 
shortly be, displaced. Sites are also being 
cieared for the erection of commercial premises 
in Scrutton-street and Earl and Clifton streets, 
Shoreditch, involving the displacement of 
sixty-nine and 115 persons of the working 
classes respectively. In the Metropolitan 
Borough of St. Marylebone, closing orders have 
been obtained under Part II. of the Housin 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890, in respect o 
nineteen two-roomed cottages in Bentinck- 
court, Portland-town. Of these cottages, 
five were unoccupied when the closing 
orders were obtained, and the remaining 
fourteen were occupied by seventy-three 
persons. In the Metropolitan Borough 
of Finsbury nine houses in Providence- 
place, Baker's- row. inhabited by forty- 
eight persons, have been closed by the owner 
on account of their insanitary condition. 
Displace ments have also been made by the 
War Office in Artillery-place and the adjacent 
streets in Woolwich for the purposes of erect- 
ing quarters foc married soldiers. The total 
number of persons displaced was 468, of whom 
273, cccupying sixty houses, were of the 
working classes. We are informed that no 
great difficulty has been experienced in findin 
accommodation for the persons displaced. 
We have to report that the whole of 
the cottages on section A of the Totterdown 
Fields estate, comprising eleven first, sixty 
six second, 151 third, and sixty-four fourth 
class cottages, have been completed, and, with 
the exception of two, are now in occupation. 
We have ascertained that 129 of the 289 tenants 
in possession on December 31, 1903, were in 
employment on the north side of the river 
Thames, which was, no doubt, mainly due to 
the convenience of the electric tram service. 
We also ascertained that 107 of the tenants 
had moved from Wandsworth, thirty-five from 
Lambeth, thirty-one from Southwark, iwenty- 
seven from amberwell, twenty-one from 
Battersea, fourteen from Westminster, und of 
the remaining fifty-four thirty came from other 
Metropolitan bcroughs, and twenty-four from 
various places outsile the County of London.“ 

DusBLin Master BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. The 
annual general meeting of the Master Builders’ 
Association was held at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
Westland-row, recently, when the following 
officers were elected for 1904:--President, 
James Beckett; Vice-President, James Kier- 
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nan; Committee, R. Denne Bolton, Thomas 
Connolly, J. E. Foley, Thomas Mackey, Wm. 


Meade, H. Pemberton, E. W. Warren, and 
B. W. Whyte; Hon. Secreta John Good, 
55, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. The date 


of the annual dinner was fixed for February 11 
next, at the Antient Concert Rooms. 

State Trapve.—The year 1905 was a pros- 
perous one for the slate trade, prices being 
the highest ever reached, and prospects for 
the present year are good, especially with the 
export trade. There was a large increase in 


the importation of foreign slates (principally 
from the French ports), amounting to about 
400, 000“. worth, as compared wit 286, 0002. 


worth the previcus year, but the increasin 
supply of superior quality of Welsh slates wil 
soon displace them. The owners of quarries 
on the Bangor and Posting veins are in 
much the same position as the South Wales 
steam coal owners, having practically a 
monopoly of a product superior to any other 
in the market. The introduction of electric 
power by the North Wales Power Company 
will help to lower the cost of working. 
few quarries have changed hands, and new 
companies been formed, as the present state 
of trade is bound to attract investors. Little 
is, however, heard of the profits of the slate 
trade, as the best paying quarries are in the 
hands of private owners or companies, the 
shares of which are not quoted. 


—ä ——— — 


Legal. 


WEST END ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE. 


TRE case of Godson and others v. Robinson 
and others came before Mr. Justice Farwell 
in the Chancery Division last week, the hearing 
having concluded on the 23rd inst. 

This was an action for an injunction restrain- 
ing the defendants, their servants and agents, 
from erecting any building on the site of No. 5, 
Stafford-street, Piccadilly, in such a manner 
as to darken, injure, or obstruct any of the 
ancient lights or windows of the plaintiffs 
house, No. 16, Dover-street, Piccadilly, as the 
same were enjoyed prior to the demolition of 
the old building, and for a mandatory order 
to pull down so much of the baining as Was 
erected above the height of the old building, 


and for damages. , 
; john, K. C., and Mr. H. C. Wright 
e t and Mr. C. E. 


appeared for the plaintiffs; 
Jenkins; K.C., snd Mr. J. Rolt for the 
defendants. 

The first plaintiffs are the owners of No. 16, 
Dover-street, and Mrs. E. Betty, the third 
plaintiff, is the lessee of the premises, where 
she carries on the business of a milliner and 
dressmaker on the first, second, and third 
floors. At the rear of the premises, viz.. on 
the south-eastern and north-eastern sides, there 
was an open area, and this open area was 
bounded on the north-western and south- 
western sides by the walls of No. 16. Dover- 
street. and on the south-eastern side was 
bounded throughout by the outside wall of 
No. 5. Stafford-street. The surface of the area 
was held with No. 16. Dover-street, and, as to 
the ground part. consisted of a flat forming 
the roof of the basement of that house, but at 
the south-western end was open to the base- 
ment. There were a number of windows in 
the rear of No. 16, Dover-street, lookin 
towards the defendants’ building, and al 
these windows were ancient lights, and 
received light over No. 5, Stafford-street, which 
had been the case without interruption and 
free from obstruction, except from the build- 
ing which formerly stood there. The defen- 
dants Robinson and Fisher were the owners of 
No. 5, Stafford-street, whilst Smith was the 
contractor for the new building. The old 
building had been demolished, and a new 
building put up higher than the old building, 
and with chimney stacks which, it was 
alleged, obstructed the plaintiffs’ lights as 
hitherto enjoyed. It was further alleged that, 
having regard to Mrs. Betty's business, the 
diminution of light was of serious importance 
to her, and the result of the erection of the 
defendants’ building had already been to 
render the plaintiffs’ building less commodious 
and convenient for business. 

The defendants, by their defence, admitted 
that the plaintiffs’ windows were ancient 
lights. They denied the other allegations of 
the plaintiffs, affirming that their new building 
did not obstruct the light entering the plaintiffs’ 
premises. Defendants further said that, prior 
to the commencement of their new building, 
plans and drawings were submitted on behalf 
of the defendants to, and approved by, the 
surveyor and agents of the plaintiffs, and 
plaintiffs allowed the building to proceed with 
full knowledge and notice of the nature and 
details of the building. In these circumstances 
the defendants said that plaintiffs were not 
entitled to any relief, or a mandatory order. 

Technical evidence was given for the plain- 
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tiffs by Professor Elsey Smith and Mr. W. 
Newton Down, and for the defendants expert 
evidence was giyen by Mr. Treadwell and 
Mr. Worley. 

In the result, his Lordship, in giving judg- 
ment, said he did not consider the obstruction 
of a serious nature, and that damages would 
meet the justice of the case. He awarded the 
plaintiffs 150/. damages, viz., 1001. to the rever- 
sioners and 50/. to the tenant, with half costs. 


HARROGATE BUILDING DISPUTE. 


THE case of the Mayor and Corporation of 
Harrogate v. Dickinson came before the Court 
of Appeal, composed of the Lord Chief Justice, 
the Master of the Rolls, and Lord Justice 
Romer, on the 22nd inst., on the appeal of the 
defendant from a judgment of Mr. Justice 
Wright, sitting without a jury, in the King’s 
Bench Division. 

From the special case stated, it appeared that 
the defendant was a builder who owned a plot 
of land in Walker-road and Bilton-drive, Har- 
rogate. On October 1, 1894, he deposited 
plans showing eleven dwelling-houses and two 
stables and coach-houses proposed to be erected 
by him on the plot of land referred to. These 
plans, which were contained on one sheet, were 
approved on October 8, 1894, and certificates 
were given in respect of certain of the houses 
which were built. Section 27 of the Harrogate 
Corporation Act, passed on August 24, 1893, 
provided: The deposit with the Corporation 
of any plan of any street or building shall be 
null and void if the execution of the work 
species in such plan be not commenced within 
the following periods—that is to say, as to 
plans deposited after the passing of this Act 
within three years from the date of such de- 
posit, and as to plans deposited before the 
passing of this Act within three years from the 
passing of this Act; and, at the expiration of 
these respective periods, fresh notice and 
deposits shall, unless the Corporation other- 
wise determine, be requisite.” On January 3, 
1902, defendant commenced to build the second 
stable and coach-house, and on the 18th the 
inspector employed by the Corporation gave 
him notice that he was to discontinue building 
and deposit fresh plans, the old ones not com- 
plying with the new by-laws in several par- 
ticulars. The defendant's case was that, subject 
to the section of the Act of 1893, he was entitled 
to continue to build under the by-laws which 
were in force at the time when the plans were 
passed, because of the last clause of the new 
by-laws, clause 117. which said that from and 
after the date of the confirmation of the new 
by-laws all by-laws relating to new streets and 
buildings were repealed, except as regarded 
any work commenced before the date of the 
confirmation, or any work not so commenced, 
but of which plans had been either approved 
before that date or had been sent to the Sur- 
vevor one month before such date and not 
disapproved by the Council. Mr. Justice 
Wright held that what the Council had had 
before them were several plans, and not one 
plan. and that section 27 of the Act of 1893 
expressly provided that deposited plans became 
null and void after three years. As regarded 
the particular houses now in question, the 
three years having been allowed to lapse with- 
out anything being done upon them, judgment 
must be entered for the plaintiffs. From this 
decision the defendant now appealed. 

Mr. Colefax appeared for the appellant, and 
Mr. Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. Wm. Macken- 
zie for the respondents. 

Without calling upon counsel for the respon- 
dents, their lordships affirmed Mr. Justice 
Wright's decision on all points, and dismissed 
the appeal, with costs. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 


25,960 of 1902.— L. H. Ransome: Wood-boring 
Machines. 


This consists in making the top bracket or 
brackets of wood-boring machines carrying the 
boring spindle or spindles to slide on Balla; 
thereby reducing to a minimum the labour 
required to traverse and bring the spindle 
into its required position. 


5106 of 1903.—W. K. Kaye: Locks for Asylums 
and other Public Institutions. 


In carrying out this invention, the striking-plate 
is so constructed that one side of the frame— 
that is to say, the side in the direction in 
which the door opens—is attached to the main 
body of the same either by wedge-shaped 
catches or by one edge of the said removable 
part sliding in a groove, a catch holding the 
removal part in position. An electro- 
magnet or magnets are arranged in connec- 
tion with the before- mentioned catches in such 


Ai these app ations are in the stage in which 
5 rivi to the graut of Patents upon them can 
e made. 
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a manner that on completing the circuit by 
the operating of the switch of a lock or a 
sories of locks, the removable part of the 
striking plate will fall bodily away, or sice 
downwards, on the application of ordinary 
pressure to the door. 


4421 of 1903.—H. T. DavipGE: Locks and Keys 
for Doors, Cupboards, and the like. 


This relates to a lock, comprising a locking- 
bolt actuated by a follower and handle secure 
in the locked and unlocked positions by mea ns 
oi spring-controlled sliders or tumblers, th» 
gates of which are brought into register vit E 
a stump on the bolt when it is desired 
actuate the bolt by means of a key. 


5248 of 1903.—E. G. Harcourt: Cupboard and 
like Fastening Devices. 


This invention relates to cupboard and like 
fastening devices, particularly to the type 
known as “cupboard turns, the object bein g 
to provide the means for locking the tongue 
part to the handle stem or shank. The mear:s 
aforesaid comprise, in combination with the 
tongue part itself, a slide adapted to engage 
or embrace the handle stem or shank for pre— 
venting rotation of the same independent!y 
of the tongue. 


7362 of 1903.—E. ENGEL: Method and 
Apparatus for supplying Fuel to Stores or 
Fireplaces. 


This consists in the combination of a grate, 
a fuel support below the grate, means to feed 
the fuel into the grate, and means for pre- 
venting excessive frictional interference by 
the lateral pressure of the fuel. 


7788 of 1903.—J. JETON: Holders for Windows, 
Fanlights, Doors, and the like. 


This consists in the combination with a fixed 
member and a hinged member, of a support 
attached to each of said members, a holding 
bar pivotted to the fixed member support, and 
adapted to slide in the hinged member sup- 
port, and provided with apertures and a ball 
race, a spring pressed ball arranged in said 
hinged member gupport, and adapted to enter 
said apertures and the race, a spring in con- 
nection with the holding bar, and bearing on 
the support of the hinged member to close 
the latter, and a rod adapted to guide said 
spring. 

22,489 of 1903.—W. BErris: Revolving Cols 

for Chimney Pots and the like. 


This invention relates to revolving cowls for 
chimney ihe and the like, and has for its 
object the prevention of downdraught, 
thereby obviating the annoyance experienced 
in a room where such occurs. This object is 
attained by an improved form or shape of 
vanes used in the construction of the fan or 
revolving cowl, In carrying the invention 
into effect, an oil-retainer provided at its upper 
end, with a bush, is formed to act as a side 
support to a spindle that is pivotally mounted 
and kept in position by a set screw which fits 
into a groove formed in the spindle. On the 
said spindle is fixed a boss provided with arms 
or Extensions as a means for carrying vanes 
which are fixed thereto. The said vanes are 
formed more or less with one of the outer 
triangular corners extending upwards in sa 
gradual curve, while the other outer corner is 


‘finished off with a more or less small semi- 


circular curve. To enable a revolving-cowl 
and bearing as above described to be attached 
to a chimney pot, a flat bar of metal of 
sufficient length to stretch across the top of 
the chimney pot is secured to the lower end 
of the oil-retainer, and to the said bar are 
attached by any suitable means, thin, pliable 
strips of metal capable of being bent over- 
the top and down on the outside of a chimney 
ot, and secured thereto by means of wire 
indings. 

25,126 of 1903.—T. W. Patson: Hasp Locks. 


A hasp lock, in which the bolt is normally 
held by a spring in a position to engage the 
hasp loop while it can be drawn back to. 
rolease the loop by sliding the nozzle, which, 
in the interior of the lock carries a nozzle 
late, so that a tooth thereon engages in the 
orward end of an additional slide plate, which. 
latter engages in a pin projecting from the 
bolt plate and draws back the bolt, while, at 
the same time, by the operation of the key 
passed through the nozzle, the bolt may be 
slidden beyond its normal position to pass. 
entirely through the hasp loop by the key 
lifting the ordinary lock levers out of engage- 
ment with the bolt plate and sliding the belt. 

one of the levers lifting the forward end of 
the slide plate, which is simultaneously slidden 

with the lock plate, so that a rearward notch. 
in the slide plate engages the teeth of the- 
nozzle plate and prevents the nozzle being 

slidden by reason of the lock levers descending 

and arent with them the slide plate, ao 

holding the locking bolt in its fastening posi- 

tion. 
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2467 of 1903.—J. Jackson: Columns Supports, 
Bearers, or Stanchions, and the like. 

This invention has for its object to obtain the 
full advantage of the higher resistance to crush- 
ing strains of cast iron, while, at the same 
time, obviating the risk due to hidden flaws, 
inequal contraction, displaced cores, and 
unnecessary weight in tubular or other cast 
columns and stanchions. To form these 
columns, wrought iron or mild steel of channel 
or other section is taken, and by means of 
rivets or bolts, cast iron so affixed thereto of 
@ny section or shape which may have caps, 
bases, brackets, and the like cast thereon, or 
the same may be affixed thereto by means of 
rivets, bolts, screws, or the like. 


4005 of 1903.—C. GouLD and J. H. SUTTON: 
Ventilators. 


Ventilators for buildings of all kinds, oon- 
aisting of a series of shutters, having extended 
Parts, said shutters being pivotally attached 
within a frame of sheet steel or other metal, or 
material by pivots or snugs, or rods, said 
shutters being provided with quadrant ends 
integrally a part of or attached to same, a 
lever rod or bar attached to said quadrants, 
and situated above one or both ends of each 
shutter, said shutters forming a series to be 
manipulated by a lever handle. or by a finger- 
piece simultaneously relative to the opening 
and closing of same. 


4215 of 1903.—T. Dawsen: Lubricating Rollers 
for Brick-making Machinery. 

A lubricating roller for brick-making ma- 
chinery, consisting of a central hollow sup- 
portii piece, in combination with a periphery 
orm of one or more layers of porous 
material and a stiff, perforated sheet as a 
support for same. 


4457 of 1903.—E. B. ELLINGTON: 
Lifts. 


Apparatur for operating a hydraulic lift, in 
which the main valve is controlied by a rope or 
ropes outside the lift, the controlling rope or 
ro being moved by means of a lever in- 
side the lift connected to a rocking yoke mov- 
ing with the lift, and carrying one or more 
pulleys, round which the controlling rope cr 
ropes pass. 

6505 of 1903.—E. Homan: Fireproof Floors. 

Ceilings, or the like. 

A fireproof structure, consisting of a series 
of girders or the like, arranged parallel to 
one another, and having holes formed in the 
ropes thereof at suitable intervals, a series of 
tie bars or rods passed loosely through the 
holes, said tie bars being of a length to 
extend across a group of two or more adjacent 
girders and project beyond the same into 
adjacent bays or spaces, and alternately 
arranged across every group of girders, and 
embedded in a filling of concrete embracing 
the tie bars and the girders. 


9476 of 1903.—F. Birp: Ventilating Columns 
for Sewers and the like. 


This invention relates to ventilating columns 
for sewers and the like, and refers more par- 
ticularly to a form and arrangement of ‘ rust 
pans, which are mounted within the base of 
the column as follows: Within the base of 
the ventilating column is formed a suitable 
chamber of sufficient depth beneath the 
ground line to enable the handle of the rust 
pan, resting upon the floor, to be readily 
reached from the manhole. which is fitted 
with a door or cover fastened to the wall of 
the column by set screws, and rendered air- 
tight by means of an indiarubber or like 
washer. To ensure a clear and uninterrupted 
air way, the shape of the rust pans are such 
as to form to the interior contour of the 
chamber, and that the lower one is placed in 
line with, but below, the opening connectin 

with the sewer. The upper rust pan is fitted 
with lugs, and held in position by two hooks 
inserted in, cast with, or fastened upon the 
wall of the chamber. but so that, while part 
of it projects over the lower pan, and thus 
ensures the collection of the whole of the rust, 
dirt. or other debris. the required area of the 
air way from the sewer is preserved. 


20,822 of 1903.—P. M. WALKER and E. Bars- 
DORF, trading as P. M. WALKER AND Co.: 
Ventilators. 


The ventilator is formed with a round, square, 
or other suitable shape of base, and situated 
round the uptake is arranged a number of 
curved plates or vanes, partiy corresponding 
in section with the said uptake. The sides of 
these vanes curve outwardly. leaving a space 
or outlet between each pair of vanes, and 
where four vanes are used there are four of 
these outlets, occupying quadrangular posi- 
tions. A V-shaped vertical mid-feather is 
placed in each of the aforesaid spaces, having 
wings at their bases curving outwards; the 
spaces between the conical sides of this mid- 
feather and the curved sides of the vanes 
serve as air passages. Upon each side of these 


Hydraulic 


air outlets is placed suitable deflecting fans, and 
across these outlets, but at a suitable dis- 
tance beyond, suitable curwed bafile-plates are 
erected. 


22,995 of 1903.— H. X. Spmumawn: Apparatus 
for indicating and recording the level or 
contour of roads and the like. 


A level or contour indicating or recording 
apparatus for use in a vehicle or the like, of 
which a device connected with a registering- 
pin is pivotally applied to the vehicle in su 

a manner that at the movement of the 
vehicle it can automatically retain its original 
position relatively to two axes drawn through 
a point of the lattar, of which one is per- 
vendicular and one is parallel to the direc- 
tion of the wheel axle, and, further, in which 
means are provided for causing a registering 
or recording band to travel in front of the 
registering-pin, according to the amount of 
road or distance passed over by the vehicle in 
such a manner that said pin can press on 
such band and form a curve showing the 
dıfference in height or contour of the road 
traversed. 


23,132 of 1903.—R. Ames: Tiles for the Floors 
of Bacteria Beds and other Filter Beds. 


Tiles for forming the floors of filter beds for 
various purposes, consisting of arched or 
other suitably-shaped block or foot, or feet, 
made integral with, and supporting, a rec 
tangular flat top, the edges of which project 
beyond the said block or foot, and are 
corrugated or wavy in outline so as to form 
drainage channels ‘bet woot each adjacent tile 
when in use. 


25.160 of 1903.—J. G. WoLF: Paving Block or 
Setts for Use along the Rails of Tramways. 


A paving block, made of natural stones, 
broken stones, or quarry stones and cement, 
beton or concrete, consisting in the arrange- 
ment of iron or steel banding around lateral 
faces of the block and of an angle iron dis- 
posed over an upper edge of the block and 
secured to one or more of the iron or steel 
hands, for use along the rails of tramways. 


25,321 of 1902.— R. MeAlmER: Composition of 
Building Blocks, Slabs, and the like. 


The manufacture of building blocks, slabs, 
and the like, consisting in incorporating and 
mixing steel slag with Portland cement and 
other cement. 


25.652 of 1903.—R. WuxNscH: Artificial Stone 
Girders, and the like. 


The upper and lower flanges of the girder are 
provided with longitudinal cores, made of 
round iron bars or of angle or other iron, a 
frame, consisting of iron bars of any desired 
cress section, arranged oorrespondingly close 
to each other, being inserted between the twu 
cores. The girder may be of single or double 
T-cross section, but at certain intervals it is 
supplemented or thickened so as to form 
blocks flush with the flanges. The vertical 
faces of these block-shaped girder portions are 
provided with offsets, in such a manner that 
when the girders are placed side by side the 
left hand offset of one girder comes to lie on 
the right hand side offset of the adjoining one. 
These thickened portions, or blocks of the 
girders, are also provided with holes, in which, 
efter the girders have been put in place, are 
introduced rods or bars so that, when girders, 
according to this invention, are used, a struc- 
ture is obtained which acts as if it were made 
of a single plate. 


— — 


THe LOCAL GOVERNMENT ANNUAL FOR 1904.— 
This excellent little work (edited by Mr. S. 
Edgecumbe Rogers, and published at 1s. 6d., 
at 27a, Farringdon-street, BL is the thir- 
teenth annual publication. he directory 
portion gives the names and addresses of the 
chief oficials of all Corporations, London 
Borough Councils, County Councils, Boards of 
Guardians, Urban and Rural District Councils, 
County and Borough Asylums, &c.. throughout 
the kingdom, as well as the public libraries, 
public parks, and City companies of London. 
A feature which will be found useful is the 
insertion of the names of the Chairmen of 
Committeea in the Metropolitan Boroughs, 
also the Chairmen of the London County Coun- 
cil Committees. The names and addresses of 
the members of the Metropolitan Water Board, 
and a full list of the various Education Com- 
mittees in England and Wales have been in- 
cluded. In addition to the directory, there is 
much useful information relating to the 
public libraries, baths, and washhouses, and 
electric light undertakings in the boroughs 
of London. The charges for water and gas in 
London are shown, the population of the 
various provincial unions is given, and there is 
also a list of all the parks and open spaces of 
the Metropolis, with the local authorities con- 
trolling them. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXOHANGE REPORT. 


January 14.—By ELSWORTH & KNIGHTON. 
Chiswick.—13, 15, 17, 19, 29, 31, and 38, 
Annandale-rd., u. t. 75 yrs., g.r. 443. 23., 


wr. 2012. 48. COCO COOP „„ £2,100- 
By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Highbury.—115, Green Lanes, u.t. 451 yrs., 
GF. 16., y.r. . 8 730 
Holloway.—57 and 59, Landseer - rd., u. t. 59 yrs., 
gi. 8i. 88. r. 600. 545 
Finsbury Park. —7, Woodberry-gr., u. t. 59 yrs., 
ie 0.8 ..,... oe 495 
By T. D. PRACEY. 
Clerkenwell.— 38 and 39, Wharton-st., u. t. 
25 yrs., g. r. &., y. r. 986ũ. eee ee eee 575 
Hampstead. —5, Pro vost- rd., u. t. 441 yrs., g. r. 
“.. eeu oe echewes* 545 
By VARLEY & LOCKING. 
Dalston.—90, Forest - rd., u.t. 47 yrs., g. r. 
/, 8s Oe cee aes 390° 
Hackney.—373, Hackney-rd., and 1, Garner-st., 
u.t. 12} yrs., g. r. 5l. 68., w.r. 781. 48...... 200 
January 19.— By PERCY H. CLARKE. 
Fulham.—9, Musgrave-cres., u.t. 63 yrs., g. r. 
21. 58. 6d.; YE , y SAS isso 400° 
Peckham.—22, Choumert-rd. (s.), u.t. 38% yrs., 
gr. 5l., /! 565 
By S. H. Davips & Co. 
Enfield Highway. —Market- pl., f.g. rents 131., 
reversion in 84 rr eee eee eee 315 
Hampton Hill, Middlesex. — Uxbridge- rd., 
„ Waybourne.“ f., y. r. 45̃ũ68 .. 600 
By DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. 
East Ham — Ernald-av., f.g. rents 70/., rever- 
sion in 94 vr s. 1.560 
By RUTLEY, SON, & VINE. 
Euston-road.—29, George-st., f., w.r. 1142. 88. 1,230: 
87, Stanhope-st., u.t., 53 yrs., g.r. 80“. y. r. 
JJ ĩðù wu aaa ĩĩ meee 250 
Regent’s Park. —2, Longford-st. (factory), area 
1,800 ft., u.t. 53 yrs., g.r. 20L., y. r. 100. 1.800 
Hampstead - road.— 16, Ampthill-sq., u. t. 39 yrs., 518 
r. 12. y. r. „ Saale ae ee alates - 
Camden Town. — 221 and 223, Camden- d., u. t. 
32 yrs., g. T. 102., y. r. 120⸗ᷣtlmNV T . 830: 
272, Camden-rd., u.t. 39 yrs., g.r. 6l., y. r. 2 
rr ³ꝛ¹¹àꝛꝛ y eas sees es 750: 
By TOMKINS & CAPPER (at Abergavenny). 
Raglan, Mon.— The Pant Farm,“ 78a. 2 r. 23 p., 
FFF)! 8 1,620: 
Penrhos, Mon.—‘ Upper Clawdd Farm, 32 a., 
FI) 88 875 
Llanbedr, Brecon.—“ Draen ” and Tyr Bach 
Farms,“ 56 a. 1 r. 10 p., f., y. r. 33. 730 
Abergavenny, Mon.— 26, Lion-st., f., y. r. 32. 580 
January 20.— By FOSTER & CRANFIELD. 
City of London. —12, Finsbury-sq. (Offices), 
area 4, 050ft., u.t. 14 yrs., g. r. 2831“. 38., 
F / ³o»¹ A ⁵²² ( 2,000- 
By FURBERS’. 
Holioway.—Holloway-rd., f.g r. 44., reversion 
in 59 / ince cae eens ee 1,310 
Witley- rd., f. g. r. 10/., reversion in 59 yrs. 265 · 
By E. & S. SMITH. 
Clerkenwell.— 15, Percy-circus, u. t. 29 yrs., g. r. 
Te I ð K Biase es 760 
Holloway.— 29. Hilldrop-cres., u. t. 45 yrs., g. r. 
J%“§ö’ ee re er 500 
By Doveias Youna & Co. 
Notting Hill.—70, Cambridge-gdns., u. t. 60 yrs., 
gis 8l., e.r. ..... ee Ses x ote 780 
South Lambeth.—36 and 37, Kenchester-st., 
w. r. 72/. 16s. ; also i.g.r. 9/., u.t. 51 yrs. 
Iii ĩð Ku ewes 690. 
By FLEURET, Sons, & ADAMS (at Masons’ Hall 
AVDE 1 
Brighton.—St. Catherine’s-ter., ‘ e Sussex 
Hotel, ß wees es 15,000 
West-st., The Carpenter's Arms p.h. 
(Christie's), f., rr be Sie we 87000 
January 21.— By H. J. BLISS & Sons. 
Bromley-by-Bow.—90 and 92, Fern-st., f., w. r. 
J.;ö;é eee ee saws Sse E O 625 . 
Bow.—72, St. Stephen’s-rd., u.t. 22% yrs., g. r. 
5l., Wits 327. 108. r. e ee es 106. 
157, 159, and 163, Tredegar-rd. (s.), y. r. 1104. ; 
also i.g.r. 5/. 58., u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 16“. 168. 1,025. 
Bromley-by-Bow.—19 and 20, Franklin-st., u.t. 
481 yrs., g. r. 8“., wor. 57“. ĩñV232522. 3800 
y FISHER, STANHOPE, & DRAKE. 
Stoke Newington.—38, Cazenove-rd., u. t. 73 yrs., 
g. r. 9l. 98., e.r. 60 lll 580 
Stamford Hill.—15, Dunsmure- rd., u. t. 80 yrs., 
g.r. 10l., e.r. .. danse eves 620 
By C. C. & T. MOORE. 
Bow.—17, St. Stephen’s-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., g. r. 
„ · A A 320. 
By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Stoke Newington. — 236, High-st. (s.), u. t. 
70 yrs., g. r. 13l., y. r. 150ùtii .. 1. 900 
Whitechapel.—11, Brady-st., part f. and part 
u. t. 634 yrs., gr. 251. V.. 110. 1,500: 
Stratford.—Angel-la., f.g.r. 150/., reversion in 
Ol yr orete . eeks 4,150. 
Commercial-road East.—St. George's-ter., f. g. 
rents 76/., reversion in 57 yrs. .......... 1.800 
Highbury.— 12, 14, 16, and 18, Aubert-pk., u. t. 
77 yrs., g. r. 33l. 48., y. r. 184ꝓůꝑ.. 2,015 
Canonbury.—1, Canonbury- pk. (s.), u. t. 321 yrs., 
8 10., e.r. 80... 445 
Holloway.—61, St. John’s-rd., u.t. 711 yrs., 
r. 6l. 108., Yr. M... es EET 400 
By STIMSON & SONB. 
Clapham.—125, Dorset-rd., f., P. )). V 315 
127, 129, 133, to 145 (odd), Dorset- rd. (8), 
f., y.. 25 ( 5555555 „„ „„ „%% „ „ „„ „% „ „„„6„„%0W ee 3,055 
1, Hannah-pl., f., w.r. 152. 1 2ũ1 . 125 
2 and 3, Palfry-pl., f., W. r. 44. 46........... 430 
183 and 185, Wirtemburg-st., f., w. r. 851. 88 1.190 
1 to 19 (odd), Chip-st., f., w. r. 249“. 42. 3,305 
Mile-end.—Burdett-rd., f.g. rents 77“. 5s., re- 
versions varying from 43 to 46 yrs....... 2,585 
Highbury. — 65, hbury New-pk., ut. 
45} yrs., g.r. 152., er. 120·ãti . 810 
Battersea.—36, 38, and 40, Knowsley-rd., u.t. E 
65} yrs., g. r. 10. 108s., w. r. 711. 10. 500 
Deptford.—3 and 4, Wotton- rd., u. t. 391 yrs., 
g. T. 42. 68., w. r. 88“. g. 480 · 
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RECENT SALES. (continued). SLATES—(continued }— 
reenwich.— 36, 38, and 40, Church-st. (8-), 80 PRICE S CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 16 in. best blue Port- £8 d per 1000 of 1200 at r. de 
„ E. 3 ee aaa a 16x 8 uo PO 
‘aledonian-road.—8 and 10, Gifford-st., u.t. madoc ...--- ô 12 6 10 — 
403 yrs., g. T. 12l., e. 72ꝶ̃ù ũt EEE 510 „ Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the | 20x10 pest Eureka un 
By G. TROLLOPE & SONS- average prices of ma not n y the lowest. fading green.. 15 2 6 m » 
New Bond-street.— No. 93 (s.), Corporatlon Quality and quantity obviously aflect prices —a fact 20 x 12 best Eureka un 
Lease, g. r. 5“. 1 ed., renewal fine which should be remembered by those who make use of 17 2 6 ra = 
392. 15 6d., P i E * 9,400 | this information. 14 N 8 i 15 10 8 20 w 
anuary 22.— D ONS. x , 7 , 
Marylebone.—Shroton-st., “The Perseverance r BRICKS, &0. 20 x10 permanent green 11 10 0 = 5 
P.h., a profit rental of 231. for 471 yrs 400 £ 8. d. 18 x10 5 š 910 0 ó m 
Plaistow.—58 to 68 (even), Valetta-gr., u-t Hard Stocks. . . 1 16 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 16x 8 i 610 0 70 — 
82 yrs., g. T. 18l., W. r. 1261. 23. 855 | Rough Stocks and 
By JONES, LANG, & Co. Gzzles .... 118 0 7 ” 75 TILES. 
Hammersmith pre gf. . e ig. rents A Facing Stocks 212 0 s% i j 8. d. 

„ u. t. 651 vrs., gr. 3. 887 Ire. K. r. ll. 1,790 | Shüppere 210 0 i . Best plain red roofing tiles.. 42 0 per 1000 at riy. depo 
Auriol-rd., I. g. rents 60l., u-t. 654 yrs., g. r. 41. 1,150 | Flettons . . 1 10 0 # at railway dep: t ip and Joey tiles 3 7 Ld dos. a4 5 
Contractions used in these lists. F. g. r. for treehold Red wire Cuts .; 113 0 » ” 10 Best Broseley tiles 50 0 per 1000 » ns 

ground-rent ; l. E r. for leasehold ground-rent ; I. B. r. for Best Fareham Red 3 12 0 » ” ” Do. Ornamental tiles . 52 6 ' „ „ 
improved ground-rent ; 6. for ground-rent ; T for rent; Best Red Presse Hip and Valley tiles 4 0 per dos. 80 95 
1. for trechold ; e. tor copyhold ; l. for leasehold ; p. for uabon Facing 500 » ” ” Best Ruabon red, brown Of 
possession ; e.. for estimated rental; w. T. for weekly | Best Blue Press brindled do. (Edwards) 67 6 per 1000 ͤ >» 
rental: q.r. for quarterly rental; Y. T. for yearly rental: Staffo . 440 » ” n Do. Ornamental do. 0 n „ » 
ut. for unexpired term; p-a. dat per annum! yrs. for Bullnose .... 410 0 » 15 15 Hip tiles 4 Oper dogg. 
years ; la. for lane ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for Best Stourbridge Valley tiles . . . ge 3 0 ” 20 . 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; eres. for crescent ; Fire Bricks . . 8 0 » 75 Best Red or Mot Staf- 
av. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard; gr. ior GLAZED BRICKS fordshire do (Peakes) 51 9 per 1000 » „ 
grove ; b.h. for beer-house ; p. h. for publi- house: o tor | Best White an Do. Ornamen ——. 54. 25 53 2 
omces'; ~. for shops; et. tor court. Ivory G ip tiles e om. Pee dos. » 
5 B 8 8 99 9 99 ve nla e... b aoe å 3 97 E U 
ers s omary” Dran 
— — Quoins, Bulinose, 7 ‘ ” plain tiles . . . 48 0 per1000 >» 
an Flats 17 0 0 95 * n Best Ornamental les 50 0 99 5 ee 
MEETINGS. Beadle See 19 2 D „ Ad, te 15 Hip uje 6 F 8 per do. »” 
ou e eaders.. ne alley SGG „ 4 . 0 2 
„ JaNvaRY 29. One Side and two “# ree <n E: 7 9 . 4 N Best Hartshill“ brand * 
Royal Institution. —Mr. D. G. Hogarth, M. A., on „The nds. 19 opot, DT o» „ plaln tiles, sand faced. 50 o per 1000 » 27 
Marshes of the Nile Delta.“ 9 p.m. Two Sides and l Do. pressed 47 6 55 ” ” 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— one End 20 010 A » m i Do. ornamental, do. 50 0 „ $ m 
. as Applied in Engineering- Splays Hip tiles 4 0 per doz 72 * 
8 p.m. d, Squints . 20 0 0 29 9? Valley tiles „2 „ „ „6 e.. 3 6 99 99 1 
Institution o/ Mechanical Enoineers (Zara Meeting). pe 
Discussion upon the following paper to be continued: wooD. At per 
4 Sixth a ade to the Alloys Research Committee on „ d. f . d 
the Heat Treatment of Steel,“ by the late Sir Wm. C. . best 3 In. by 11 in and 4 In. 
Roberts-Austen. K. C B., F. R. S., completed by Professor | and Flats er by 9 in and : 1510 0 16 10 o 
William Gowland. e Cr a Deals: best 3 by 9 — . 14 10 0 15 10 © 
Glasgow Architectural Cra Society. Mr. M. C. Double Headers.. 14 1 Battens: best 2 * dy 7 in and 
Peddie on Comparison of Building Practices in Scot- | One Side and two Sin. and 8 n. by 7 in. and Sin. 1110 0 12 10 0 
land. 8 p. m. -am „udo Sides and one 15 ” ” ” Ratten: post 2b by Sand Sby ô.. 0 10 55 iess than 
Mospay, FEBRUARY 1. | Splaye, Cham . 1 0 Jles thn best 
Royal Institute of British Architects —(1) To announce Battens : zeconds . . . i 010 0 » „„ n”? 
the name of the person the Council propose to submit as 2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in bya in.. 900 910 0 
a fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal 1904. (2) The 2 In. by 44 in. and 2 In. by 5 in 8 10 0 9 10 0 
President, Mr. Aston Webb, R. A., to deliver an address hite an Foreign Sawn Boards— 
te students. (3) Mr. James 8 Gibson to read a Dipped Salt o azi less than best re ET and 15 in. by 7 in.( . o 10 0 more than 
criticism of the oe submitted for, the prizes and 3 — 2 N 333 ess than best. * battens. 
Stod a ent. ag (0 Presentation of prizes bY Thames and Pit Sand.... J g per yard, (delivered. miner: best ‘siddin banig At por toed of 50 n. 
Regent · street Polytechnic (University Extension Lectures). Thames Ballast en 6 0 n” ” or Memel (average specification) 410 0 5 0 O 
_ Reesor Vivian R. Lewes on “ The Chemistry of ait, | Best Portland Cement ..... 20 @ Por ton. V 8 0 410 0 
Fire, and Water.” I. 8 p.m Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 6 e. oe mall timber (A in. to 10 in). . 312 6 315 0 
n Institution. —Mr. J. D. McClure on % The Note.—The cement ot lime ls exclusive of the 0 ry Small timber (6 in, to 8 in.) 3 0 0 $ 10 © 
Measurement of the Heavens.” Ilustrated. 5 p.m. charge for sacks. 6d rd, delivered Swedish balks ..s eseeton anay 2 15 0 3 9 0 
South-Western Polytechnic, Manresa-road, Chelsea.— rey Stone Lime . „ 7 oes it 118. 6d. per yard, delivered. | pitch-pine timber (80 ft. average). $560 315 0 
Mr. H. T. Scoble will open 5 debate on “Industrial Stourbridge Fire Ciay in sacks 278. 6d. per ton at riy. dpt. Jo > WoOD. 
ecen tion.” 8 pm. fr F derg 7 E White Sea: first yellow deals, At per standard. 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Lid.— Examination STONE. 3 m. by 11 in 23 0 0 24 0 0 
and Lite mmittee. 4 p. m. : . ad 6. d. 3 Hf. by e in. z F in. 11 0 0 22 10 9 
-Liverpool Architectural Society (I orated).—Mr. BATH Srox EG- delle 1 wag- 8. A . Battens. 25 in. and 33n. by 7 in. 17 0 0 18 10 0 
Henry Tanner, jun., on ‘Interior Woodwork in England.” gons, Paddington opt . . .. 1 Of per. K. cube. Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
6 p.m. Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 6 — E 1 ... 18 10 0 2 0 9 
PM ol Society of Architects.—Paper bY Professor Beres- Nine Elms depot gt. abe ter 1 8t „ f : zun by ö in. 1710 0 19 10 0 
ford Pite. 8 p.m PORTLAND STONE (20 ft- average) „ gp i trons 3 In. and Sin, by J lu. 18 10 0 1410 0 
` ors Brown Whitbed, delivered on road L i Third yellow deals, 3 In. by 11 in. 
TrESsDAY, FEBRUARY 2. wane Paddington 3° Wbt. (2 5 i n 16 10 0 1610 © 
Institution of Civil Bngineers.—(1) Paper ta ve further | White Basebed, delivered on AZ ti ow e Battens,2 inand sin b lee 11 10 0 12 10 0 
discussed: “The Sanding-up of Tidal Harbours,” by waggon3 Paddington depot. Nine Petersburg ° i yellow 1 0 0 2210 © 
Mr. A. E. Carey (2) Time permitting, paper to be read: ð pòt, or Pimlico hart.. 2121 Re 8 in. Mises 1 (‚ 6 2 n 0 0 10 10 8 
and Charged, be Ar. H. H. West, 8 1 a, dr at aes ae der. 5 — r gg 10 0 15 0 È 
25 v ; s 7 est, e Bus | ey pets ns ee e p eoavvee® eovee 
ab Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). Bae tor e 1 8 pean A 3 Per i. cabe,deld-Hy 200% Petersburg ; por yellow deals, 16 0 0 17 o 0 
De Stegmann on “ Elementary Physic- I. | Greenshill z plochs 110 >» » Bin. . br bn . . 1140 0 10 8 8 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Lid. (Lectures in Prac- anna yall ae ‘ean, 8 in. by 11 0 0 12 10 
tical Sanitary Science).— I B. R. Tucker on „ Heating 11 a, 5 : D 1310 0 14 0 o 
and Hot Water Supply to Buildings.” 7 pm. Do, Sia. by 9 in, F 10 0 0 1 0 0 
WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 3. „ e E * 
: Robin Whi d Petersburg —. 
f Royal Archeological C. bos f ot Great Briian ang Yous 870 ar eT met oF ite deals, 3 in. by 1iin.. 14 10 O 15 10 0 
reland.—The Rev. J. ©- ‘ox, F. S. A., on“ The Co ege i ; . : 8 in. b 9 in.. 18 10 9 14 1 
ot Fotheringhay, from Original Documenta.” 4 pon; deppen P pides aac ad oe Babtens . · 23 19 . 11 0 0 120 8 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students visit to the ndings sizes -e 6 Second white deals, 3in. by 11 in. 1810 0 14 10 © 
Piumstead Electricity and Destructor Station. Train (under 40 ft. super.) 2 8 per foot super. 1 re Sin. by 9 in. 12 10 0 1810 2 
from Charing Cross Station to Plumstead, 1.32 p.m. 6 in. rubbed two sides 2 „ dattens 9 10 0 10 10 2 
Suntlar) Institute (Lectures for Thelen Oficers).—Dr. | Atto. ditto 2 6 Pitch:pine : deals ....-- s . . ... 16 0 0 18 8 8 
E. J. Stegmann on “ Elementary Physics.” II. 7pm. | g in. sawn two sides ý eh pins in. thick extra.. .: 1% 39 10 0 10 0 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Insttuhon.— . Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 3 0 0 @ 
: alabs (random sizes) O 111 n ” 
Ordinary meeting of the members. ha 2 in. to 2} in sawn one Oddments ... 22 0 0 0 2 
Institute o / Sanitary Engineers, —(1) General side a abs (random Seconds, re 1 Ses 24 10 0 2610 0 
Purposes and Finance Committee. 4 p.m. (2) Mr. a 0 71 8 Yellow Pine o d ments. 20 0 0 22 0 0 
A on “ Underground Conveniences.” 11m. to 2 lu. ditto, ditto 0 6 i 0 Kaun Pine Stettin Gk Let cube. 0 $ 6 0 4 6 
DM. ay of Arte—Mr. Thomas Clarkson M. I. Mech. E., ac AAD, random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube arge, per ft. cube... — 2 2 9 2 6 
on Steam Cars tor Public Service.“ M 8 P · m. Er sawn two sides, * Smal aeaa ee Lane. > 9 í 0 8 5 4 
landings to sizes Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube.. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4. (under 40 ft. super.) 2 8 per ft. super. 8 Dry Wainscot Ook, per ft. sup. 45 907 00 8 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arta.—Mr. 6 in. rubbed two sides men e... dc e... 0 0 6h oe 
H. Beaumont on “ Chartres dels Cathedral. with |) fd. dn two sides s 0 1 ” ł in — den te: 
lantern illustrations. 8 P. m. in. sawn two sides Dry Mahogany — PON s inci a 500 001 
slabs (random sizes) 1 2 a ae basco, per ft. sup. 88 inch 
FRIDAY, FEBRUAR N 5. 2 in. self-faced random Selected, Fi , per ft. sup. 48 
A hit cl al A sociation Mr wW A H F y flags ceae woe ee es TS ” s inch „ „ „„ E E „„ „„ 0 1 6 0 2 0 
E pansies we N 8 ape n „ W. A. Harvey On | Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in bior 28 pay ft. cube. Dry wa American, per ft. sup o 010 02 0 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).—Dr. i 5 2 7 . Teak. per load „„ h 17 0 0 200 
E. J. Steegmann on "‘ Elementary Chemistry. I. 7 p.m. Leia. rly. depot. merican Whitewood Plan 97 4 0 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6. n Sin, do 12% » * Pre oke Floor 5 . Per square. 
Sanitary I nspectors Association. —Twenty-first Annual 1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
Dinner, Venetian Chamber, olborn Restaurant. SLATES. snot . E . 0 13 6 017 6 
6.30 p.m. in. in. £ s. d. Lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
Sanitary Institute {Demonstrations for Sanitary Officers). | 20x 10 best blue Bangor 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. matched. . . . ae .. 014 0 0 18 0 
Inspection at Charing Cross Hospital New Buildings. 20 x12 > „ 1317 6 a3 7 11 in. b 7 In. yellow. planed and 
2.15 p. m. 20 x10 best seconds „ 12 15 0 1 1 matched. . e.. e o 16 0 11 6 
1 orated British Institute of Certified Carpenters. 20 12 „ š „ 1310 0 75 m 1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
Monthly meeting, Carpenters’ Hall. Mr. W. Middleton | 16x 8 best z „ 70 0 e shot. e 0 116 0 1 6 
will open & discussion upon “Failures in Carpentry aud | 20x10 beat blue Port- Lin. by 7 in. white, planed an 
: Joinery.” 6 p.m. madoc ooreee 12 12 6 ” oe matched „ eee eeet> 0 12 0 0 10 0 
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WOOD —eontinued) 
Prepared Floo continued.) £ ore a d. 
3 e 
1} in. by 7 in. planed and 
: matelied sosen 5 3 014 6 016 6 
3 m. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 018 6 
Zin. by 7 in. do. 0. do. 014 0 018 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 011 6 
1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 011 6 018 6 
6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &0. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
8 E a. d. £ 8. d. 
Bolled 0 0 
pectlons eo aonni nains, 650.750 
Com ers, ordinary 
sections 1 I75l,5, PD 
es, ocs an nnels, ordi- 
F ar 717 6.. 817 6 
Witch Plates FCC 8 5 0.. 8 15 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns 7 2 6.. 8 5 6 


METALS. 


Ordinary sizes to 22 f. ‘and 24 g 18 5 


20 g 5 

Sheet Iron, GalVanised, fiat, best entf 
Ordinary sizes to 20 0 
H g. and 24 g. 16 85 


Galvanised Corrugated Bhesta- 


Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g 12 15 
” ” 20 f. and 24 g. 14 o 


Best Soft Steel Sneatent oft. by Lit. 
to 8 ft. by 20 g. and thicker.. 11 15 
Best Soft Steel Shoots, 22 g.4 24 g 12 15 


1 
Cut nails, 8 In. to & in 


eeesees e 


9 5 
(Under 8 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &0. 
Per wn in London. 
£ £ 
F gib. and up 1 


Pi (E E EEEE EEEE EEEE 


pipe. „ E E E ee 17 


T Montagne ........ton 26 


O00000 OOO Seat ooo 


en 


COO OM Annaa 


0 
0 
0 ee 
0 


© 
|| 


Thin 

Copper nalis...,.....s.. 99 
RASS— 

Strong Sheet 


Tıx—English Ingots .... „ 

SOLDER—Plumbers’ ... 
Timnmen’s ....ccccece „ oa 
Plowpipe (E E E o E e E E E os 9 ee 


ENGLISH SHBET GLASS IN CRATES. 


bat pa 
=o 
up 
eis 
111 


11. 


— 
© 


2 
Seceece ooo 
D 

Am 


6. — 


S882 


15 oz. thirds................ 2d. per ft. delivered. 
ry) fourths . 6 % %% %% % „% % „„6%„%%6 ue 2? 9° 
21 oz. thirds.....esssssessso . 99 os 
(7) ourths e @eeeseeveede 2 99 ry) 
26 oz. ee e (EE SE SE E SE E s. 8 e. oe 99 
82 0 fourths ee e e e 2 0 99 oe 
og. e %%% „ese 9 
„ fourths 44 5 85 
R „ 55 Ra 
1 Hartley's Rolled Plate lid. „ a4 
„ See a 
OILS, &o. £ 8. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon s 18 
Boled „ „ In pipes or barrels.. 5„ 0 1 10 
Turpentine, in barrels 3 a 0 8 10 
4 D drum 0 4 0 
Genuine 00 per ton 19 0 0 
Red Lead, Dr rr wie a 0 0 
3 Puti y per cwt. 0 7 6 
Btockholm T aer . Per Darrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &0. Per gallon. 


COCCCCOOKOFCOOCO Seen 
pá 
Seo ee ο e oaao” 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish 2 9 „ „ e eee re, 8 
Pale CO Oak LO E EE EE 0 eeeseecosceeoe Beene ee 8seea8 @ 10 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak e 12 
Fine Extra Hard Church O 10 
Bapane Bi Hard-drying Oak; "for seats of i 
1 e „ „ 0 LA E å: EEEREN) 12 
Superfine Pals Elastic artige 16 
Fine Pale Ma le. LE E e e % % ,ũLm eee ese se „e 16 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ........cceecees 18 
Extra Pale French Oil e 0 % 6 „6% 6 „%% ö 66 66 ec 6666666 66 666 ed 

ll Flatting Varni)hgh.. 18 

Co I Bn amel 4 


Extra P e Pa LE E e %%% ee eee? 
Best Japan Gold Sir 
Oak and ny Btain n . 
s ck Blac 
Berlin Black.. 


Sauen dd ich eee 


6 eee „ese eee 


e O e e „„ eee 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor, and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N. B. We cannot 

publish Tenders unless authentica either by the 
Irchlteet or the . and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons.) 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERDEEN.—For new church and hais; Queen- 
street and West North-street, for North U. F. Church 
congregation. Mr. W. E. Gauld, architect 258, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. aoe by architect: 

Mason: E Gauld, 28 Olloomston- terrace 

Carpenter Hendry & Keith, 21, Gilcomston- 

> George Farquhar, Union-row ...... 
Plasterer : J. ae & Son, Belmont-st. 
Plumber: A. B. Robertson & Son, Union-st. 
Steel — 3 W. McKinnon & Co., Spring- 
Blectrio M Lighting : Claud Hamilton, Ltd., 

Union-street ..... ccc cece ccc cece sees 

Painter: A. Ferguson & Oo., Alford-place . 
All of Aberdeen. 


ALNWICK.—For 450 yards of 9 in. main sewerage for 
Fisher'g-lane district, for the Urban District Council. 


Total 
about 
£8,500 


Mr. Geoffrey Wilson, Town Surveyor. Quantities by 
Surveyor ate £120) :— 
Go.... Ska eesens £189 10 0 
Green Bros. ......sssssesososseo e 118 10 0 
: WUD oasis, Ses a idhave 112 11 0 
McLaren & Co., Embleton, Woods 


tead, 
Christon Bank, R. S. O., Northumberland“ 78 10 0 


CARDIFF.—For the erection of mortuary buildings 
in Crawshay-lane, Penarth-road, for the Corporation. 
Mr. W. Harpur, rote Engineer, Cardiff. Quantities 


ee 


e £1,583 2 3 

Lattey & Co. o 1.574 13 10 
D ͤ ⁰ wee os 1,458 0 0 

A. W. Cadwallader ............ 1,450 17 6 
Gough Bros. 1,429 0 0 
Geo. Griffiths ................ 1,428 0 0 

D. W. Davies ...........02006 1,882 0 0 
(// AA Oe kd 1,870 5 8 

G. Paltridgg ewe 1,369 7 8 
F ean cae che sans 1,317 0 0 
Blacker Bros 1.290 16 0 
Knox & Wels 1.297 10 0 

. C. Beames & Nephew.......... 1.284 15 5 
W. Symonds & C( oo. 1,259 0 0 
J. E. Williams ................ 1.251 6 3 

„ Tucker Brooꝶ- n 1,242 0 0 
E. Turner & Sous 1,229 10 6 
W. T. Morgan, Cardiff ........ 200 0 


1, 0 
: Recommended for acceptance by "Council. 


CARSHALTON.—For heating and hot-water supply 
apparatus, steam and condense mains, water and 
services at Southern Hospital, Carshalton-on-the- Hil, 
Surrey, for Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. 
Hatch, E eer and Surveyor to the Board :— 


Werner, Pflelderer, & Fer , Ltd.. £24, 00 00 
T. S. Knight & Sons.............. 2 0 0 
Simpson, James, & Co., AM ˖ 20,080 0 0 
Dargue, Griffiths, & Co., Ltd 19,988 0 0 
Moor wood, Sons, & & Co., Ltd „500 0 0 
zon Metcalf .....esssssesssesses 460 5 0 
on.... eeweie 17,870 0 0 
2. D. Berry & Sons .............. 16,956 0 0 
G. Fawley & Son, Ltd............. 16,361 6 6 
P. H. ‘Allin & Bons 16,184 0 0 
Rosser and Russell, Ltd........... 15,900 0 0 
/// a cise 15,700 0 0 
Wenham & Waters, Ltd. 15,480 0 0 
mea & Warren..... FF 14,905 0 0 
We ee Pie a 5 13,750 0 0 

e Foun and Engineering 
ͤ 8 12,758 0 0 

oseph PREA & Oo., Ltd., 30, 
by-street, Hatton-garden, E. C.“ 12,340 0 0 


[Engineer’s estimate, £16 000. 


COGGESHALL (ESSex).—For new road, for the Rural 
aes Cone Mr. E. H. Bright, Surveyor, Dodds Hall, 
For Carting Materials :—Fred Matravers, Church-street, 


Sag Brick rubbish and gravel, 18. 4d. per 

y and te 1s. 4d. por ton. 

For Team : — Arthur Hutley, Church-street, 
Coggeshall. Hire of two-wheeled carta with one 


horse and man, 7s. 6d. per day; hire of two-wheeled 
carts with two horses and man, 13s. per day ; horse 
and chain-harness and man, 7s. 6d. per day. 

Brick er hale Last & Butcher, Heybridge * 5s. 2d. 
per ya 

Gravel Flints :—W. H. Collier, Marks Tey,* 5s. per yard; 
Last & Butcher, Heybridge,* 7s. ld. per yard (half 
each, 400 yards, ‘about ). 

Granite :-—Jas. Runnals & Son, Penzance, Cornwall, “ 
ua 87 ton (subject to the approval of the Chief 

Surveyor). 


9 For additions to workhouse infirmary, 
for the Guardians. Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, architect, 
Driffield. Quantities by m John Watson, Hull :— 

John Sawden .....esessoccsoeceoso £2,865 12 0 

Arthur Leason 2,850 0 0 

T. 8. Ullathorne ........... ccc cece 2,797 9 6 

J. R. Stork. sesocccenesssseterosas 2,744 18 11 

A. A. Booth ...esseessossessoesose 2,704 17 0 

Sawden Bros 700 0 0 

amai wood & SHAW oc i sie c esas 2,677 5 10 

W. Leason & Soon 2,675 0 0 

F. Thornton 2, 668 18 6 

Bawden & 3on e 2,610 0 0 
N. 5 22 8 . 2,681 0 0 
/ ˙·üw! ˙⁰. . kes yews ise 2,575 0 0 
2 H. Naylor, Dried 2,570 0 0 


GOLCAR (Yorks).—For the erection of three dwelling- 
houses in Station-road. Mr. A. Shaw, architect, Golcar :-— 
Masons: Walker Bros., Contractors, 


So x 8 £827 0 0 
Plasterers and Painters: Dan Shaw, 

Golcar Hill, Golaas r 54 0 0 
Plumbers : France, or a & Shaw, 

Plumbers, Slaithwaite ............ 44 0 0 
Slater: T. B. Tunnscliffe, West 

Parade, Huddersfield ............ 40 10 0 


GRIMSBY.—For the construction of gangway me 

additional bookcases at the Public Free Library, 

the County Borough of Grimsby. Mr. H. Gilbert Whvate 

A. M. I. O. H., Boro Engineer and Surveyor :— 

. . £175 6 0 Thomas .... £11719 61 

139 12 8 Rand s and 

138 18 3 Lindup .. 100 15 0 
Dixon, Grims- 

by® 97 15 0 


2 „ 6% „.* 


2 2 E E „0 


North of Eng- 
land Furnish. 
ing Company 188 0 0 


HOLLINSEND.—For sewering work, for the Hands- 
worth Urban District Council. Mr. Bernard Powell, 
surveyor and engineer, Handsworth :— 

The Croft. Albert-road. Total. 


Thomas Whitehead £218 8 0 £215 5 0 £428 13 0 
Dawson & Jonas .. 178 15 0 19215 0 86610 0 
Geo. Hall & Co 104 4 9 1235 7 4 229 12 1 
Pinder Bros. 92 15 0 106 6 0 190 1 0 
Green & Co....... 79 5 9 98 3 6 177 9 8 
G. W. Young .... 111 7 O 97 7 9 20814 9 
ace Holmes 7816 6 95 8 0 174 4 6 
N Drabble, 

e 172 0 0 

Engineer's estimate 82 0 0 99 10 0 18110 0 


HORSELL.—For alterations to residence, Brock 
. Horsell, Surrey, for Mr. H. P. Lawson. Mr. 
H Gribble, architect, St. John's, Surrey :— 

C. Colborne ...... £655 | W. R. Roake . E505 

Drowley & Co.* .. 518 H. W. Hutton. 453 


ISLEWORTH.— For Guernsey granite spall at Work- 
house, for the Brentford Union Guardians :— 
J. Mowiem & Co., Grosvenor Wharf, Westminster, 
S. W., 200 tons ‘of hard Guernsey granite spalis 
at 11s. 4d. per ton. 


LANCHESTER (co. Durham).—For new R.C. pres- 
hytery. Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, Durham 
Gradon & Son £1,550 0 0 
Draper & Sona 1, 507 12 2 Jas. Robson, 

Thos. Hilton 1, 368 7 7 Waterhouses 1,339 0 0 


LANCHESTER (co. Durham) go new R.C. schools. 
Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, Durham :— 
Dra & Sons £1,928 2 7 Rutter & Sons £1,608 00 
Gradon & Son 1,800 0 O] Jas. Robson, 
Thos. Hilton 1, 658 17 7 Watson 1,510 0 0 


LET TON.— For constructing the Fillebrook Valley 
sewer in Sidmouth-road and between Southwest- road 
and Wallwood-road, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. W. Dawson, M. Inst. C. E., Town Hall, Leyton: 


Rutter Sons £1,855 0 0 


Scheme A. Scheme B. 

Brick Concrete 

Culvert. Tube 
R. Ballard ........ £4,975 0 0 £4,207 0 0 
Rowell & Sons...... 4,835 19 6 4,646 17 0 
F. J. Coxhead...... 8,678 0 0 3,003 0 0 
T. Adam . . . 4670 15 6 3,927 19 6 
John Jackson ..... 3,729 13 6 3,419 14 2 
5 4,968 10 6 4,637 10 6 
G. J. Anderson 3,404 14 1 3,029 5 11 
W. Manders, Leyton* 3,331 12 8 2,957 2 8 
Surveyor .......... 3,560 0 0 3, 080 0 0 


LONDON. —For the supply of four 3,000 kllowatt 
three-phase generators at the Greenwich electricity 
gonorating station, for the 48 an County Council :— 


hardson, Westgarth, & £39,842 10 0 
Dick, Kerr, & ko. 86,000 0 0 
The s Puan hing io 1 and 
e . 34,385 0 0 
The B Brash F Electrical es Com- 
pany, “lh! 32,872 0 0 
Bruce Peoia. & Co., Ltd. .......... 30,558 0 0 
The lo, Electric Construction Company, 

London ne PM a aa . 29,600 0 0 
witting, Eborall, & Co., Ltd. ........ 29, 0 0 
The General Electric 5 (1900), 

Ltd. 1 Jͤ 8 24,379 0 0 
The International Electrical Engineering 

Company, Ltd. 88s. 23,435 0 0 
The Siemens Schuckert Works REES 23,405 12 0 
Siemens Pros: =o Co., Ltd.|| U. 23, 885 0 0 


"auxiliary 3 fly- wheel. 
i Noting to specificatio 

(The Electric Construction Conipany. Ltd., are allowed 
to sublet to Messrs. P. R. Jackson & Co., or to Mr. B. G. 
Ross, or to such other firm as may be approved dy the 
engineer under the contract, the manufacture of the gear 
for the barring motors required Hor use in connexion 
with the generators referred to.] 


LONDON.—For road-making works at Park Hospital, 
Hither Green, Lewisham, S. E., for Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, Engineer and Surveyor to to 


Board :— 
B. Martin .. £1,560 14 0 J. C. True- 
Wm. Pearce 890 0 0 man ...... 36 0 0 
B. E. Mayo 850 0 0 Thos. Adams 627 0 0 
J. Summer- E. B. Yewen 599 0 0 
feld .... 800 13 11 A. T. Catley 594 0 0 
F. Fowles .. 728 0 0 Fry Bros 570 0 0 
d oo id. 695 0 0 aon Sangl 
ss ee Ons, ey- 
Ballard, road, Catford, 
Me L 687 0 „„ 


0 
[Engineer's estimate, 2530 78. aay” 


LONDON.—For the erection of a mortuary, post- 
mortem room, etc., Lamb-lane, for the Greenwich 
Borough Council. Mr. Alfred Ro Roberts, architect, 18, 
B Greenwich :— 

B. Sargent & 00 £5,000 0 OB. E. Nightin- 


olliday.. 2, 558 0 gale ...... 2,141 0 0 
F. T. Thorne .. 2.300 O T. G. — 
Enness Bros. .. 2,270 0 0; ington 2,128 0 0 
8. J. Jerrard & H. Groves .. 2,116 0 0 
Sons ........ 2,249 0 0 W. Martin 5102 0 0 
C. R. Price 2, 244 0 0 H. Kent .... 2,100 0 0 
Lole & Lightfoot 2.241 0 O F. J. Gorham 2091 5 10 
Holliday & Thomas & 
Greenwood .. 2,287 0 0 Edge. 2,079 0 0 
J. O. Richardson 2,198 0 0 J. Ferguson 
. Ansell ...... 2,196 00; Co......... 070 0 0 
Foster Bros 2,166 0 0 W. Mills, St. 
J. Parsons 2,146 0 0 George's-rd. 
H. Somerford & Blackheath} 2,068 0 0 
Son ........ 2,145 0 0 


(Continued on page 123). 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


Work, Materials, etc. 
Stores and Materials anes 
Carting Road Materials enee PEIE 
Granite o ͤẽ⁰ ͥU! 8 ` 
Additions to Offices, Corporation Wharf, Chapel. 
Alterations, etc., Hellingly Workhouse, Sussex 


s.s.. % eee %% % „ een eee 


Making-up Linton-roałalqqa ceence .... | Shoeburyness U.D.C. 


Stoke Newington Borough Council 
B'ham., Tame, and Rea D. D. B. 
Branston R. D. CCCcCcCO e.. 
Lutterworth R. D. ............ 
Southampton Corporation 
Hailsham Guardians. N Se 


2952 2 2 „6 0 


CEE EE r 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums be delivered 
“*Jsolation Hospital ............ Or er eer ee Hitchin Joint Hospital Board... See Advt. in this lasurr . Feb. 1 
Enlarging of Chancel, Holy Trin. Ch., St’kt'n-on-Tees | Particulars, Holy Trinity Vicarage No premium .........c cc cc cece cece cece cect tee e wen eeeeeecs Mar. | 
*Designs for Branch Public Libraries ....... 2 nh County Borough of St. Helens .. 20. and 10/............ ees * dj cle eee Wee BN IG new eat aS Mar. 31 
*)esigns for New School .. . | Govs. of N’c’tle-on-Tyne B.G.S... | 1001., 501., 251. ....... J) (0 er re April 30 
- “Design for Reconstrution of Moat Market. Haverfordwest Town Council.. 20 Guineas ..... ee eT re c . No Date 
CONTRACTS. 
; eee ys ; Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by be delivered 
Bridge, etc., Pelyn Lake, Lanlivery, nr. Lostwithiel | Cornwall County Council. S. W. Jenkin, M. Inst. C. E., County Surveyor, Liskeard.......... i 
Bridge at Clerkenwater, near Bodmin ............ do. do. : 
Relieving Arch, etc., at Yeolmbridge .............. do. do. ; 
Bridge, etc., Lavedden, near Bodmin.............. . do. A 
Alterations to Board Room, etc., Northumberland-sq. | Tynemouth Guardians.......... H. Gibson, Architect, Wellington Chambers, North Shields ...... do. 
Tool Shed, Mansbridge, North Stoneham .......... South Stoneham R. D. CCC. | W. F. Watts, Building Surveyor, Bitterna0aeqauꝓʒw f 
Causewaying, etc., Anderson-street, eto Town Council, Port Glasgow .... | A. Paton, Town Clerk, Port Glasgoõ⁸r r eceee 3 
Spec'l Sch.,C’kery, etc., Paget-st. & Carter-rd., Newhall | Sheffield Education Committee. | Holmes & Watson, Architects, 38, Church-street, Sheffield ...... p 
Heating Apparatus, Hammerton-street School...... do. W. J. Hale, 13, St. James’s-row, Sheffield ..2..........0 ccc eee ; 
Furniture for Isolation Hospital, Hampton Hill.. Hampton U.D.C. o. Surveyor, Public Offices, Hampton. ; 
‘Materials, Longford Depot .......ssssssesoseeseo Warrington Corporation ........ Manager, Longford Depot........... 00. e ones : 
Alterations, etc., 41, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin National Institution for the Blind | Carroll & Batchelor, Architects. 86, Merrion-sq. South, Dublin. ; 
Board School, Long Lee, Keighley ................ Keighley School Board.......... A. P. Harrison, Architect, 18, Cooke-lane, Keighley ............ ; 
School, New Tredegar ............cc cece ce ecuees Bedwellty School Board ........ James & Morgan, Architects, Charles-street Chambers, Cardiff . 
Alterations and Additions, Upper Rhymney School.. do. do. 5 
88,000 sup. ft. Pa. Glazing, Electric Car Wks., Hyde-rd. | Tramsways Com. Manchester Corp | .J. M. M’Elroy, Tramways Department, 55, Piccadily .......... do. 
Beven Motor Cars, to run on Tramvay . Kirkcaldy Corporation O. F. Francis, Burgh Electrical Engineer, Victoria- road, Kirkcaldy do. 
Street Works (Herbert-street and Arthur- street)... Prestwich U. D. .............. Surveyor, Chester Bank, PrestwiocnununuMek¶kte.l do. 
Alterations, etc., to the Old Theatre, Buxton ...... Buxton Gardens, etc., Co., Ltd... | W. R. Bryden, Architect, 1, George-street, Buxton ............ do. 
Three W. T. Boilers, etc., Bengw'th-rd., Loughboro Ju. S. London Electric Supply Corp. Kincaid, Waller, Manville, & Dawson, Engs., 29, Gt. George-st., S. W. do. 
Alterations, etc., House & Farm bidgs., Nocton Heath | J. Hodgsoeon ... . | W. Watkins & Son, Architects, Silver-street, Lincoln. do. 
Alterations to Farmhouse, Nocto nnn. Torre ; do. do. 
Sewers and Sewage Works, Menstrie .............. | Clackmannanshire County Council | W. R. Copland, C. E., 146, West Regent-street, Glasgow ........ do. 
Alterations, etc., Workhouse Chapel Bishop’s Stortford Guardians .... | The Workhouse, Bishop’s Stort forlaa—ᷣᷣ do. 
Free Library, Victoria-avenue ............ e Borough of Harro gate H. T. Hare, F. R. I. B. A., 13. Hart- st., Bloomsbury-square, W.C... do. 
Materials, Night Soil Departnentt Warrington Korp ratoN ... . Cleansing Superintendent, Central Sanitary Depot, Howley ...... Feb. 2 
500 Galvanised Steel Sanitary Pails ........... pack 0. Cleansing Department, Central Sanitary Depot, Howley, Warrington do. 
500 Galvanised Steel Ash Binge 8275 do do. do. 
Street Works, Walter- street, Abercy non Mountain Ash U.D.C. .......... W. G. Thomas, Surveyor, Town Hall. Mountain Ash............ do. 
‘Stoneware Pipes, et—ꝛqꝛpwᷓwÿẃ : e | Leyton UTD cio eis Vatewees W. Dawson, Surveyor to Council, Town Hall, Leyton .......... do. 
1,300 yards of Pipe Sewers, Dinnington Colliery .... | Seaton Burn Coal Company H. W. Taylor, A. M. I. C. E. St. Nicholas Cham'rs. Newcastle-on-Tyne do. 
Electric Light and Painting, Liberal Club, Woodhouse| e T. A. Buttery & S. B. Birds, Architects, 1, Basinghall-sq., Leeds do. 
Business Premises, Clough Bridge W» Rb ( . . | Brodrick, Lowther, & Walker, Central Chambers, Bridlington.... do. 
Rebidg. Weigh Office, etc., Sunbridge- rd. Destr’tor Wks | Bradford Corporation .......... F. E. P. Edwards, City Arch., Whitaker Bldgs, Brewery-st. Bradford Feb. 3 
Warehouse in Lant-street, Borough dk George A. Lansdowne, Arch., 9, Regent-st., Waterloo-place, S. W. do. 
Heating at Nurses’ Home, Union Hospital .. | Ashton-under-Lvne Guardians J. Eaton, Sons, & Cantrell, Arch., Stamford-st., Ashton-under- Lyne do. 
Boundary Wall, etc., Along George Mellor-road .... do. do. do. 
Spring S e!:!k:!k!k!k!k!l wen ae area East India Railway Company .. . C. W. Young, Secretary, Nichclas-Lane, London, E.C........... do. 
Galvanised Steel Strand Wire for Fenei g do. do. do. 
Tiling One Side of Swimming Bath, Lavington- street Southwark Borough Council Borough Engineer, Southwark Town Hall, Walworth- road, S. E.. do. 
eri 88 do. Town Hall, Walworth-road, S. do. 
Extens’n. of Elec. Light Installation, Marshall-st Baths | Westminster City Council J. Hunt, Town Clerk, City Hall, Charing Cross-road, W.C. ........ do. 
*Bupply of Road MateriallsssVksʒskss H.M. Office of Works .......... H. M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S. WWMPPULUV . do. 
Materials ee .... | Hollingbourn R.D.C. .......... H. J. Bracher, Clerk, 33, Earl-street, Maidstone ................ do. 
Paving .. hae ae Greenwich Borough Councli .... | Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Greenwich .............. do. 
Painting Exterior of Pier Pavilion ................ Southend-on-Sea Corporation .. . | E. J. Elford, Borough Engineer, Southend .................., 40. 
Russian Bath, etc., Dalry Public B ats Edinburgh Corporatioon R. Morham, City Arch., Public W’ks Office, City Chambers, Edin. do. 
Steel and Iron Work, Skerrie's Lighthouse E. P. Edwards, Secretary, Trinity House, E. GG.... Jeb. 4 
Hard-wood Blocks, High- street, etc. ca.. Southend-on-Sea Corporation .... E. J. Elford, Borough Engineer, Southend iq U UUiE:i i do. 
Sesvdenenngss aw, Aw Blaydon U.D.C........ e R. Biggins, Sanitary Inspector, Council Offices, Blaydon-on-Tees. . do. 
227 yds. 18 in. Stoneware Pipe Sewer, Garden-st., etc. | Ramsbottom R.D.C............. J. Diggle, C. E., Hind Hill-street, He xwCo oll. do. 
Rebuilding Boundary Wail, Fortune Green Hampstead Borough Council .... | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, N. W/... ilo. 
Auction Mart, Blairgowrie ...............eeeeeee M'Kinnon & Doeg.............. W. J. Brewster Grant, Architect, Bengarth, Blairgowrie ........ ‘lo. 
Eight Houses, Clayton- road, Lidget Green..........]) ke eee ee W. Rycroft, Architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester-rd., Bradford do. 
School, Camelsdale, near Haslem ere West Sussex Education Committee | J. H. Howard, Architect, Lower- street, Haslemere.............. do. 
Six Houses, Allergate Estate, Durham ............ Durham Co-operative Society... . G. Ord, Architect, 16, The Avenue, Durham .................. do. 
Building and Drainage, Workhouse Infirmary, Ore.. | Hastings Guardians ............ A. W. Jeffery & Son, 5, Havelock-road, Hastings .............. do. 
Alterations and Additions to Workhouse .......... Barnstaple Guardians .......... W. C. Oliver, Architect, Barnstaple ............ 0.0... cece cueee do. 
Concrete Landing Stage, Firestone Bay............ East Stonehouse U. D. CO. | F. A. Wiblin, Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, East Stonehouse 40. 
Four Dwelling-houses, Burbeary- road, Lock wooou dd]. J. B. Abbey & Son, New- street, Huddersflel ſl d do. 
r . eee ee wats Newburgh Town Council. W. D. Sang{& Lockhart, C. E, Kirkcaldſ jj 0c eee do. 
2,500 yards c.i. Fee ae aw ate Ookee do. o. do. 
Paving, ete., Ormskiinrlk.ꝑʒKg¹KkʒKg . q ꝶ•. West Lancashire R.D.C. ........ C. Law-Green, Surveyor, Wigan-road, Ormskirk................ do. 
Materials, Ormskir/k . do. o. do. 
“Excavation and Concrete Wk. at New Baptist hapel œanuanaas William Stevens, 21, New Bridge-street. E. e... do. 
Sub-soil Drains, at Cemetery, Holly brobũ n Southampton Corporation Borough Engineer, Market Chambers, Southampton Jeb. 6 
Residence, Nields-road, Slaithwaite, LorknseeOsns. Lunn & Kaye, Architects, Milnsbridge ............ eee e do. 
Bridge over River Boyne at Trim ................ Meath County Council.......... H. J. Cullen, County Offices, NaSuanunnnd cee ee Neb. 
Pipe Sewers, le as aaa ben ee Barrow-on-Soar R. D. 0c. W. H. Simpson, Engineer, Corridor Chambers. Market - place, Leics. do. 
Retaining, etc., wall, etc., Merrymeeting Cemetery.. Rathdrum & Wicklow It. Burial Bd. J. Pansing, A. M. Inst. C. E., Town Hall, Wick oupvpr‚a˖ do. 
Two Mortuary Chapels and House do. o. do. 
Additions, etc., to Workhouse, Lanchester ........ Guardians Newcombe & Newcombe, Arch., 89, Pilgrim: st. Newc’stle-on-Tyne do. 
Carta and Sweeping Machnunniniieeekkkkͤ. Littlehampton U.D.C........... H. Howard, Surveyor, Town Offices, Littlehampton ............ do. 
Elec. Light in Five Bldgs. of Hospital, Fall Birch-lane| Horwich, etc., Hospital Com..... | Cressey & Keighley, Architects, Euston-road, Morecambe ...... do. 
Stores and Artlell es .| Dublin Corporation ............ Spencer Hartz, Borough Surveyor, Dublini... q do. 
Sinking Two Shafts, Carnock Collieer dsds... The Alloa Coal Co., Ltd., Alloa, N.B. ......... ccc cece cw ee ee do. 
Additional Drying Room, etc., at Co. Asylum Knowle | County of Southampton County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester do. 
PIGUET AIS o ꝛyßy SEOs On Ss ee eee Hinckley ... ĩðò E. H. Crump, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hinckleĩvyv Feb. & 
Two Bridges (Lambeck and Gilljlꝛjjjjꝛjꝛꝛꝛ . Penrith R. D. Ce... J. W. Smith, Clerk to Council, Penrit k.. do. 
500 yds. of Dry Wall at Lambeckckck nn do. do. do. 
20-Ton Four Motor Crane, Power Station, Southwick | Brighton Corporation A. Wright, Engineer, Star Chambers, 30, Moorgate-street, E. C. do. 
Four Motor-driven Pumps at Sewage Farm ........ Drainage Committee, Canterbury C. A. Blascheck, City Electrical Engineer, Canterbury .......... do. 
1,175 Tons of c.i. Pipee ss .. | Kingswinford R. D. CC.. | W. Fiddian, F. S. I., Old Bank Offices, Stour bridge do. 
Manhole and Lamphole Covers do. do. do. 
House Drainage Work for Twelve Months ........ Manchester Corporation ..... .. . H. Prescott, Manager of House Drainage Dept., Manchester do. 
Ventilating Grids and Castings for Twelve Months. do. . do. do. 
Shed Extension, York Doek, co. Antrim .......... Belfast Harbour Commissioners .. G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast .................... do. 
Extending and Rebuilding Churchyard Wall ...... West Runton Parish Council .... J. Kemp, East Runton....... S %% do. 
Work, Materials, eta. C Royal Borough of Kensington Town Hall, Kensington.. nnn ere .. . Feb. 9 
Eight Railway Turntables, Gener. Station, Greenwich „%%% ͤ ¼ Ea te ae County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. e ¶ e do. 
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CONTRACTS.— C ntinucd. 


Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. | Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by N 
Residence and Business Premises, Saintfleld, co. Down | Minnes Bros | Hobart & Heron, Architects, Dromore, co. Down .............. Feb. 10 
Natural and Artificial Flags, Granite, cke. Birkenhead Corporation ........ C. Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birienhead do. 
Stores and Materials ............ sa xe aston tenes do. do. do. 
Stores TEE teeta t e Sewering Committee, Bury ...... A. W. Bradley, A. M. I. C. E., Borough Engineer, Bury, Lancs. i do. 
Alterat’n., etc., Christian-st. Stores, Harrington,Cumb. | Co-operative Society C. W. Eaglestield, Architect, Gordon-street, Workington ........ do. 
*Acetvlene Gas Fittings, Cobham Hosp., nr. Gravesend | Strood R. D. Cee... E. Godfrey Page, 485, Warwick-court, Gray’s Inn, W. COC. | do. 
Cleaning and Watering Roads, etc., in Regent’s Park Crown Estate Paving Commission The Lodge, Park-square West, Regent's Park... do. 
Additional Contracii vv eens Battersea Borough Council. Town Hall, Lavender-hill, S. WW ꝗ . ‚(· ꝗů—2—2 *** ** do. 
*Erecting Cottage at Shooter's Hill and Tooting-grove M. A. ......... cece cece eens Office of the Board, Embankment, E. pd)... do. 
Extension of Generating Station, Port Dundas .... | Glasgow Corporation............ W. A. Chamen, Engineer, 75, Waterloo-street, Glasgow ........ Feb. 11 
4,000 Tons of Slag ........... F Workso PPA G. H. Featherston, Clerk, Town Hall, Worksop ....... . | do. 
Church, Tennent-street, Belfast ............ Serene Shankhill-rd. Baptist Church Com. | J. A. Hanna, Architect, 102, Donegall-street, Belfast............ do. 
Supplies, etc. ..... 35353 -‚·ã . West Ham Council ........... . | Borough Engincer, Town Hall, Stratford, EE. see b do. 
CCC eanwesenun aves ee ee Belfast & County Down Ry. .... | Secretary's Office, Queen's Quay Terminus, Belfast ............ Feb. 12 
300 Yds. of Unclimbable Fencing, Potternewton Pk. Leeds Corporation City Engineer's Office, Lesdlnng 4 va do. 
S Additional Houses, etc., at Netley Coastguard Station Admiraltyůvyv d Superintending Engineer, H. M. Dockyard, Portsmouth.......... do. 
New Coastguard Station, etc., St. Leonards ........ do. Director of Works Dept., 21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. .... do. 
„Materials for the Water Committ-ſg ue. Water Engineer, Municipal Offices, Sankey- street, Warrington .. ieb. 13 
Ext'n. of Sea Defence Wks., Blue Anchor, nr. Watchet Somerset County Council.. County Surveyor's Office, Belmont, Bat. . Feb. 15 
Underground Conveniences, Promenade, Whitley Bay | Whitley & Monkseaton U. D. C. J. P. Spencer, Architect, 30, Howard-street, North Shieids ...... do. 
Cast [ron Tank, etc., 750 6 Depot. ERM eRe es Sanitary Works Com., Warrington | Manager, Longford Depot, Warringtoonnn 9 do. 
Small Reservoir, Longford Depoe᷑ur do. do. do. 
Stores for One Year, for Paving Committe do. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warringtoeo n do. 
Stores 3% ͤ C 33 River Weaver Navigation Trustees | J. A. Saner, Engineer, Weaver Navigation, Northwich .......... do. 
Sewerage, etc., Works, Selston, Notts.............. Basford U. D. e.... . Sands & Walker, & S. Maylan, Engineers, Milton-st., Nottingham do. 
„Two Hydraulic Goods Lifts, Cold Air Stores, Smithfield | Manchester Markets Committee. | City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester do. 
Furniture at Shipman- road Schools Borough of West Hamm William Jacques, A. R. I. B. A., 2, Fen- court, Fenchurch-street, E. C. do. 
Roadmaking and Sewers, at White Hart Lane. . London County Council ........ Hous. of Working Class Sec., Arch. Dept., 19, Charing-cr.-rd., W.C. Feb. 16 
Sewers and Sewage Purification Works ............ Wellington (Somerset) U. D. C.. . . C. J. Lomax, A. M. Inst. C. E., 37, Croas-st., Manchester do. 
200,000 Railway Sleepers FF . ... | G.N. Railway. Engineer to the Company, King’s Cross Station, London........ do. 
Fire Hydrants, etc., Waterworks...............00% Plymouth Corporation .......... F. Howarth, Water Engineer, Municipal Offices, Plymouth...... do. 
Fire Station and Police Station, London- road, etc. .. Watch Com., Manchester Corp. .. City Treasurer, Town Hall, Manchester r Feb. 17 
Wooden Shelter, Hunslet Lake Side, Leeds Leeds Corporation.............. City Enginoer's Office, Lcd eee e ere reece cece do. 
„Annual /// mj ũwfm˖ x boeing kun Folkestone Corporation ........ A. E. Nichols, Borough Engineer, Corpn. Offices, Folkestone .... do. 
Superstructure of proposed Fire Station, etc. ...... Manchester Corporation ........ William Windsor, Quantity Surveyor, 37, Brown-st., Manchester do. 
Natural Mineral Rock Asphalt Work, Dock 9, Salford | Manch’ter Dk. & Warch’e Ex. Co. W. H. Hunter, Ship Canal Co., 41, Spring Gardens, Manchester. Feb. 1 
Sinking a Well, Gransha ........... „ . | Derry Dis. Lun. Asy. Committee M. A. Robinson, C. E., Richmond - street, Londonderry .......... Feb. 1) 
Materials for One Veaeoõ n Plymouth Corpore tion J. Paton, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Plymouth ...... Feb. 20 
Two c.i. Pressure Filters, Newburgh Water Supply.. | Newburgh Town Council ........ W. D. Sang & Lockhart, C. E., Kirkcaldy..... ö 666660 do. 
2.500 lin. yds. c.i. Pipes, etc., Newburgh Water Sup. do. do. do. 
Comp. Vertical Inverted Eng. and Borehole Pump.. Chelmsford Corporation P. Griffith, Engineer, 54, Parliament-street, Westminster, S. W. do. 
Infectious Diseases Hospital......... „ Reading Borough Council C. Smith & Son, Architects, 164, Friar-street, Reading. do. 
Annual Contracts EE Wile eee se Borough of Hornsey ............ Boro’ Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N.. Feb. 22 
Engine and Dynamo . | Edinburgh Corporation ........ Resident Electrical Engineer, Dewar-place Station, Edinburgh .. do. 
Fifty-eight Houses, Ely-street, Tonypandy ........ Tonypandy Building Club ...... Lewis & Morgan, Architects, 55, Dunraven-street, Tonypandy .. do. 
Victoria Station, Manchester, Extension (Contract 4) Lancashire & Yorkshire Rail'y. Co. Engineer's Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester | Feb. 23 
*Erection of Tramway Car Sheds, etc............... Walthamstow U.D.C. .......... Council’s Engineer, Town Hall, Walthlamstoeuuer9t i Rio. 
„Conduits and Maine zzes ...| Islington Borough Council ...... Borough Engineer, 50, Eden-grove, Holloway, N. ......... esses Feb. 24 
Two Additional Wards at Rainhill Annexe ........ Lancashire Asylums Board „Clerk and Steward, County Asylum, Rainhill. . . Feb. 20 
„ Prec. ot Cen. Boiler House, etc., Hanwell Lun. Asy. L.C.C. Asylum Committee Clerk of the Asylums Com., Asy. Com. Office, 6, Waterloo-pl.,8.W.| Feb 27 
Additional Buildings at South-grove Workhouse ....| Whitechapel Guardians. Guardians Offices, Vallance-road, Whitechapel.............. Re ate Feb. 20 
Twenty-five Electric Hoists for Transit Sheds, Dock 9 | Directors Manchester Ship Canal. W. H. Hunter, M. Inst. C. E., 41, Spring-gardens, Manchester. Mar. 1 
Ten Electric Fixed Cranes for Transit Sheds, Dock 9 do. 0. do. 
12,000 Tons 2 in. Blue Guernsey Granite, etc. ...... Middlesex County Council ...... | County Engineer and Surveyor, Middlesex Guildhall ............ do. 
Cartage of Materials ............... er re re do. do. do. 
Municipal Offices and other Buildings Tottenham U. D. C. e.as... | Council’s Engineer, 712, High-road. Tottengaeaass do. 
Light Nallwayoůů e Middlesex County Council ......| County Engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster Mar. 14 
Sea Embankment and Wet Dock ................ Swansea Harbour Trustees A. O. Schenk, M.Inst.C.E., Harbour Offices, Swansea............ No date 
Reading & Smoking Room, Vulcan Ironworks, Derby Ley’s Malleable Castings Co.. | E. R. Ridgway, Architect, Long Eaton: do. 
Water Tower, Vulcan Ironworks, Derby .........+ do. ` do. do. 
Cutting Eleven Bog Keshes3 .............0.cceceee Magherafelt R.D.C. ............ | W. Hastings, Clerk, R.D.C. Office, Magherafelt, Ireland ........ do. 
Church of St. John, Portobello, Edinburgh ....... EE ; J. T. Walford, Architect, Jopp aaa. ꝗ . i do. 
Wooden Rails Round Track, Blackhall Racecourse.. | Carlisle Race Staud Company .. |J. P. Stubbs, Secretary, 15, Howard- piace, Carlisle * do.] 
100 Tons of Fine Crushed Slag ....... Kuve be Eas Tynemouth Corp.. | J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth .............eeeee do. 
Six Houses, Whitewell Bottom, Lancs. .....,....66{ ne t R. Whittaker & Son, School-street, Whitewell Bottom .......... do. 
Weaving Shed, etc., Eldon-street, Preston, Lancs. .. | Eldon-street Mill Company ...... | P. Pickup, Architect, Mercantile Chambers, Burnley............. do, 
Cottage, Whitewell Bottom, Lancs...... CCC C. Guy, Rosedale, Whitewell Bottonnn eee eenes do. 
Alterations to Town Hallckkckckk «4e Folkastone Corporation ....... . | R. Pope, F. R. I. B. A., 17, Cheriton-place, Folkestone ..... ——*i E . do. 
*Plumbing Work to Artisans’ Dwellings, Bethnal Green pre ed ath Clerk of Works on Job, Barnsley-street, Bethnal Green 2 do. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. agi ere g 
JANG Sure yon 3 Congested Dis. Board for Ireland e Jan. 30 
Electrical Superintendent. ee Tyne Improvement Commission.. 150. C e e do. 
General Freeman N Shrewsbury Improvement Com... 24 (yrb᷑õ⁰e⸗tnẽe n 4„44„„„„„„„ Feb. 1 
Temporary Engineering Assistant. Coventry Corporation ...... .. . | 3l. 38. per week FFC do. 
Assistant Electrical and Mechanical Station Engr. .. Tramway Committee, Leicester .. 160 lll. C FFC Feb. 2 
Clerk of Works FCC .. . Heston and Isleworth U. D. C. 47. 48. per wennn. ees do. 
Sanitary Inspector ....... ccc cece cece cece ce ccenes Southwark Borough Council .... | 1 E E E E E A A E E T eae Feb. 4 
Buildings and Road Surveyor ............... .. . Blean R.D.C.,39,Castle-st.Cant’b’y 200 ˙iütii .. i e aa Feb. 11 
*Outdoor Labour Superintendent. Bromley Borough Council ...... 24. 103. per WEEK... . cece cece eee r tree e enter ere reeesecseeee Feb. 17 
Engineering Assistant .......... cece cece cece ewes Wolverhampton Corr 1 e rr rrr er ee ee „ Feb. 27 
*Foreman NN! ³ðQA ðͤ Sierra Leone Government Rys. .. 300. per annuenn CFC e No date 
Foréman YAßAß»A· ⁵ Ä! wine a ĩͤ wleterd execs Admir alt | Not stated ........... „ E E T o 5 do. 
pe ²˙ . ]¶ . ˙ . ˙· . . r e rr L a ñ⁵ꝗ9 e 
Those marked with an asterisk (“) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, iv. Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. Public Appointments, x... 
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TEN DERS.— (Continued from page 121). | NOTTINGHAM.—For alterations and additions to SOUT AER about = nung vues 
7 “4 ; office, Park-row. Messrs. A. R. Calvert & Wiliam R. | of deep drainage in the new cemetery, for the Urban 
LONDON -= For additional Aurtace water drainage at Gleave, architects, 18, Low-pavement, Nottingham :— U Distriet Council. Mr. W. Harmer, surveyor, 137. 


5 Bec Asylum, for the Metropolitan Asylums James Wright* ...... „ 4575 0 0 London- road, Southborough. Quantities by surveyor :— 
W. Johnson & Co., D. R. Paterson Lowest of cight tenders. | Martin & (co 2414 18 0 
Ltd Ai ... 8 £698 E. B. 1 3 478 NOTTINOHAM.— For house, Thorncliff- road. Messrs. | J. Summerfield ...........22005 370 17 6 
Cropley Bros., Ltd... 679 R. E. Mavo........ 425 A. R. Calvert & William R. Gleave, architects, 1s, i Thomas Potter 312 9 9 
T. Adams .......... 541 J. W. Dean, Ltd. 420 Low- pavement. Nottingham :— Arnold & 8ůů—'2! hg ꝗ 301 18 9 
C. R. Price 527| W. Hall. 880 T. Cuthbert® .......s.eseeses £1,050 0 0 A. Dixon & ko 300 0 0 
A. C. San 500 | Gander & Hazell“. 359 [Lowest of eleven tende s.) | T. Hallett & Sons Son 16 4 
[Architects estimate, L490.] SOOTFORTH.—For the erection of a house at Scot- J. Crates & Son .....-. cece eens 992 A 0 
forth, Lancaster, for Mr. J. T. Airey. Mr. J. Parkinson, R. O. Jar via . . . „ . .. 5 215 D 5 
LOV DON. —For additions to steam and house coal | architect, 67, Church- street. Lancaster :— Punnett & Sons, Tonbridge ...... 
stares at South-Western Hospital, Landor-road, Stock- Maronry and Joinery Robert Thomp- 
well, for Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. son, Lancaster ....... e 300 0 0 
Hatch, Engineer and Surveyor to the Board :— Slating and Plastering : R. Hall & Son, ' §TOCKPORT.—For street works (Brook - street 
A. Leather £385) Enness Bros. L264 Lancaster e ee —— 61 0 0 Samuel-grove, Clarke-street, Cross-street, etc.), for the 
West & Richards .... 325 | Gardner & Hazell. . 239 Plumbing: H. P. Calvert, Lancaster“. 54 18 0 Corporation. Mr. J. Atkinson, Borough Survoyor, 
W. & C. Brown....... 325 W. J. Coleman & Co.. 230 Painting: E. C. Parr, Lancaster“? —. 14 5 8 Stockport. Quantities by Borough Surveyor :— 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd. . 313 Thomas Cole, 125-7, SUTTON-ON-SEA, — For, bungalow, Sandvlands | oo eens s . £5,442 9 6 
R Pries 311 Otford-road, Barns- Estate. Messrs. A. R. Calvert & William R. Gleave, W. II. Worthington 5.256 4 4 
Thos. Pear pe 299 bury, N 224 | architects, 18, Low- pavemeni, Nottingham :— W. H. Eva .eossesesoseseseso 5,058 2 3 
H. Bragg & Sons . . 2751 Thompson & Son, Louth* ..,... £1,050 0 0 Gosling & Stafford ..........-. 5,024 14 5 
(Engineer's estimate, L275.) . ... [Lowest of eight tenders.) ) P. D. Hayes, Stockport. 4,742 9 8 
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WALTHAMSTOW.—For tramway works, 
Walthamstow Urban District Council. Mr. 


for the 
G. W. 


Holmes, enginecer for permanent way, section A. 
Messrs. J. & S. Enright, engineers for sections B, C, 
and D. :— 
A B C D 
Over- 
Perma- Electric head 
: nent Way. Plant, Cables.Equip- 
ce. ment. 
£ £ £ £ 
W. Griffiths & Co. .... 59.914 — 7.221 9,740 
J. A. E wart 58.627 — — — 
Henley s 957,700 21,500 77,343 710.883 
G. Lak 81.058 — — 
R. W. Blakwell & Co... 64,042 — 9.522 
W. Manders .......... 59,629 — 9,522 


Acme Wood Flooring Co. 63,993 
A. Fasey & Son 67,994 


TA LITI] 


Bruce, Peebles & Co. .. — 20,861 
Lancashire Dynamo & 

Motor Co., Ltd — 22.685 = 
Johnson & Phillips .... — 21,700 6 — 
F. Suter & Co. ........ — 220.685 7,255 9,048 
Mather & Plate — 21.919 — — 
Electric Construction Co. — 21.921 — — 
W T. Glover & Co — — 8.101 — 
Siemens Bros. & Co. .. — — 7.127 — 
Western Electric Co. .. — — 7.143. — 
St. Helen’s Cable Co. .. — — 7,676 — 
G. Hill & xo. — — — 10,793 
Brush Electrical Engi- 

neering Co. ........ — — — 9,610 
British Thom.-Houston 

COL. G56 paid ol dk eee — — — 9, 231 
Callender's Cable Co. 59,567 — 7.039 11,189 
J. G. White & Co., Ltd. 59,730 — 7,339 9,446 

Do. — 21,900 — — 
National Electric Con- 

struction Co......... — 22,221 — 13, 173 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd. 57, 700 — 7,343 10, 883 
Torque E. E. Co. — 22, — — 
Macartney, McElroy & 

VVV 55,040 — 7,659 10, 245 
British Insulated and 

Helshy Cables, Ltd... — — 6.947 9,945 


W. Under xooodddd 7,959 11,092 
International E. E. Co. 20,620 — 
Engineers’ estimates 75,693 25.000 18,480 
Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co., L 
Messrs. Henley for A and D. 
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W ELTON. For laying and supplying 11 miles of 3 in. 


c.i. pipes, etc., and the erection of an engine room and 
water tower, Bardney, for Welton Rural District Council. 
Messrs. Elliott and Brown, engineers, Burton-buildings, 
Parliament-street, Nottingham. Quantities by engineers. 
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WIMBLEDON.—For supply and erection of water 
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The Purification of Sewage and Water. : beyond the simple fact. It was not until 


S j: OETHE once said portant change had been discovered that 


that the Germans 
possess the gift 
of rendering the 
sciences inacces- 
sible,” while “the 
English are masters 
of the art of mak- 
ing an immediate 
use of any new discovery, until it leads 
once more to further discovery and 
fresh action.” We doubt whether the 
Germans of the present day will admit 
the truth of Goethe’s dictum, or whether 
Englishmen are as certain of their 
superiority now as at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century; there can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that in the application 
of science to the purification of sewage 
Englishmen still retain the lead. We do 
not forget that our knowledge of bacterio- 
logy owes much to German research, nor 
that some of the foremost bacteriologists 
in this country are of German extraction, 
but we mav fairly claim that the new 
discoveries in this department. of science 
have been put to immediate use by the 
English, and that this has led ‘to 
further discoverv and fresh action.” The 
hook which lies before us“ furnishes an 
interesting record of the progre: which 
has been made in this country during the 
list few wears in the science of sewage 
purification. Tho fact that foul organic 
matters can be rendered innocuous by 
natural agencies must have been observed 
by the first farmer, but successive genera- 
tions through countless ages never got 


be 
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„The Purification of Sewace and Water.“ By 
X. J. Dibdin. F I. C.. F.C. 8. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged. London: The Sanitary Publishing Co.. 
Ltd, 5, Fetter-lane, E. C. 1903. ö . 
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1892. and it is only natural that he 
| should still regard with special favour the 


‘ 


with the filtering material and then 
drained off, so that the bed has alternate 
periods of work and rest, or, to put it 
another way, alternate doses of sewage 
and air. The common objection to this 
method of filtration is that there is a 
constant reversal of conditions, and that 
the aerobic bacteria have not the neces- 
sary supply of oxygen when the bed 
is standing full. The percolating, or 
“trickling,” filter has, therefore, many 
advocates; in this method the sewage 
is distributed over the surface of the 
filter in small streams or drops, and 
met with pronounced scepticism.” To- drained away at the bottom in such a 
day possibility has become certainty, and | manner that the body of a filter is never 
even a Royal Commission has passed a waterlogged. The difficulty in this case 
favourable judgment on the subject. In | is to insure an equal distribution of the 
1887 Mr. Dibdin had “ not the slightest ' sewage and to prevent the choking of the 
doubt but that the future treatment of | distributors. The relative merits of the 
sewage will be a combined chemical and | two methods of filtration are still keenly 
biological one.“ To-day it is agreed that, discussed, and it is somewhat surprising 
for many kinds of sewage, chemical treat- | that Mr. Dibdin does not expressly state 
ment is unnecessary, and that a satisfac- his own opinion on this important point. 
tory degree of purification can be effected | He gives a number of reports in which 
by bacteria alone. That our knowledge is results obtained by the rival methods are 
vet incomplete everyone must admit, recorded, and leaves the reader to form 
but there cannot be two opinions as tothe his own conclusions. From the author's 
value of the discoveries which have point of view, this method of book- 
already been made and as to some of the making possesses undoubted advantages, 
practical applications of these discoveries. but it is not exactly what the reader, who 

Mr. Dibdin’s name is associated with naturally looks to the expert for 
the important experiments carried out by | guidance, has a right to expect. It is 
him on London sewage ; his first report | true that Mr. Dibdin, in summarising his 
on the subject having been published in! experiments on the biological filtration of 
London sewage, concludes “that the 
contact of the micro-organisms with the 
effluent to be purified must be effected 
by leaving such effluent to rest in the filter 
principal feature of what is sometimes | for a greater or less time, according to the 
known as the Dibdin svstem is “the degree of purification required,” and 
contact bed,” a kind of filter in which “ that after each quantity of effluent has 
sewage is retained for a time in contact: been dealt with, the micro-organisms 


the part played by bacteria in this im- 


the fact became vital and led to further 
discovery and fresh action with such 
rapidity that—it is scarcely too much to | 
say—the whole science of sewage treat- 
ment has been revolutionised in a single 
generation. In his preface Mr. Dibdin 
refers to a paper read by him before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1887, 
when a statement as to the possibility of 
utilising bacteria in the purification of 
sewage, otherwise than on land, was 


method of treatment which he evolved 
in the course of these experiments. The 
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must be supplied with air, which is 
readily effected by emptying the filter 
from below, whereby air is drawn into 
the interstices.” These are the condi- 
tions under which sewage was purified by 
means of contact beds in Mr. Dibdin’s 
London experiments, and we may assume 
that they were regarded by him as 
essential at the conclusion of those 
experiments in 1896; but he would. be a 
bold man who to-day ventured to state 
so dogmatically that purification of a 
tank effluent by filtration “must be 
effected by leaving such effluent to rest 
in the filter.” The fact that trickling 
filters have given as good results as 
contact beds confounds both the “ must ” 
and the “ rest.” 

Chapter V. is devoted to the experi- 
ments carried out at Sutton (Surrey) 
under Mr. Dibdin’s direction. The first 
experiments (1894-1896) were on similar 
lines to those at the London outfall, tank 
effluents being treated in contact beds ; 
but in 1896 a new departure was made— 
crude sewage was treated by contact in a 
primary coarse bed, and the effluent from 
this was treated in a secondary finer bed. 
The results of the first two and a half 
months’ work were given in a report 
by Mr. Dibdin, and led him to make a 
statement on which great expectations 
were unfortunately based. “It appears 
from these results,“ he wrote, that a 
bacteria tank or tanks of an area of half 
an acre will be sufficient for the complete 
disposal of the sludge by this system, 
without any expense for labour other than 
that necessary for turning on the valves 
and raking over or digging with a fork 
the surface of the ballast from time to 
time as may be required to break up the 
surface coating of fibrous matter; up to 
the present time this has been found to 
be necessary on only two occasions.“ 
The sewage at Sutton is entirely domestic, 
and later experiments have shown that 
the sewage of many of our large towns 
cannot be satisfactorily treated by con- 
tact beds alone. There must be not only 
preliminary screening, but also sedimen- 
tation, the latter being usually accom- 
panied by an appreciable amount of 
bacterial action, or the primary bed will 
sooner or later be rendered almost 
inoperative by the choking of the surface 
and of the interstices in the body of the 
bed. The treatment of crude London 
sewage by contact beds alone was tried 
by Mr. Dibdin’s successor, and proved a 
failure, and after exhaustive experiments 
at Leeds with coke beds “it was found 
impracticable to deal with crude or 
partially settled sewage, not because good 
effluents could not be obtained, but 
because the capacity of the rough bed 
could not be maintained; and when 
accumulations arose, a large part of them, 
having reached an irreducible stage, 
could not be consumed bv resting the 
beds.“ The longest chapter in the book 
is devoted to the experiments at Leeds, 
and it is somewhat curious that Mr. 
Dihdin does not mention the fact that, 
for the first twelve months (October, 
1897, to October, 1898), he was the 
chemist under whose advice the experi- 
ments were carried out. 

“ The septic tank and other svstems ” 
are described in the sixth chapter, in 
which brief mention is made of Mr. 
Cameron’s work at Exeter and Mr. 
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Scott-Moncricff’s at Ashtead. Seven of the 
twenty pages of this chapter are devoted 
to an account of Stoddart’s filter, and 
other filters and sewage distributors are 
also described. In the next chapter Mr. 
Dibdin institutes a comparison between 
land treatment and bacteria beds, and 
concludes that the bacterial process 
worked out at Barking Creek and Sutton 
is land treatment, but concentrated, 
accelerated, and controlled; whilst land 
treatment as generally practised is hap- 
hazard, uncertain, and expensive.” The 
chapter is, however, too short to be con- 
vincing. The well-known experiments 
at Manchester are described at length in 
the next chapter, and here, as in the case 
of the Leeds experiments, Mr. Dibdin does 
little more than present a condensed 
version of the report published by the 
Corporation. Nine pages are devoted 
to the bacterial treatment of factory 
refuse, and the following chapter on 
“screening ” is nearly as short as the 
famous chapter on “ Snakes in Iceland ” ; 
two plates illustrating John Smith Co.’s 
self-acting screen and Latham’s “ solid 
sewage extractor” are, however, given 
in connexion with it. 

To Londoners the purification of the 
Thames is a matter of great importance, 
and Mr. Dibdin’s name was for a number 
of years so intimately associated with 
the subject that his account of the past 
and present conditions of the river cannot 
fail to be of interest. He strongly 
advocates the adoption of bacterial treat- 
ment for the final purification of the 
sewage effluents at Barking Creek and 
Crossness, and adds, I candidly confess 
that I look forward to the adoption of the 
coke-breeze bed system, which I worked 
out at Barking Creek as the 
coping stone of my life’s work in effecting 
the purification of the Thames.” 

Chapter XIII., entitled “The Dis- 
charge of Sewage into Sea-water,” con- 
sists almost entirely of extracts from 
reports by medical men on the connexion 
between infectious disease and sewage- 
polluted shell-fish, and Mr. Dibdin is 
strongly of opinion that the discharge of 
crude sewage into streams flowing 
directly over or near oyster, cockle, or 
mussel beds, or into the sea itself ‘ within 
a considerable distance of any seaside 
resort,” ought to be absolutely prohibited. 

The five following chapters deal with 
the filtration and systematic examination 
of potable water, the character of the 
London water supply, the action of soft 
water upon lead, and the absorption of 
atmospheric oxygen by water. Mr. 
Dibdin’s account of the London water 
supply is very interesting, and every 
householder would rejoice if some method 
of softening the water were adopted by 
the companies. Mr. Dibdin has made 
experiments on the subject, and believes 
that the softening process would not only 
reduce the hardness, but also remove 
about 25 per cent. of the dissolved 
organic impurity and 87 per cent. of the 
bacteria. ‘It would therefore seem,” 
he savs, “that, by the adoption of the 
svstem of softening, the present supply, 
in respect of its chemical quality and 
number of bacteria, would be improved to 
a degree comparable with that of the 
Welsh supplies.“ The words which we 
have taken the liberty of printing in 
italics are notable, and may be 
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misleading to the ignorant reader. The 
number of bacteria in a sample of drinking 
water is of trifling importance in compani- 
son with their nature, and one of the 
principal objections to those London 
water supplies which are obtained from 
the Thames is that the bacteria in the 
river include bacteria derived from 
sewage and from manured lands, and 
that some of these are pathogenic. What 
is required in making a comparison 
between filtered Thames water and water 
from the Welsh mountains is not only a 
quantitative, but also a thorough qualita- 
tive, bacteriological examination. 

The nineteenth chapter is entitled 
„Analyses and their Interpretation, and 
brings us back to the sewage problem. 
It is followed by “ The Ventilation and 
Deodorisation of Sewers,” and a sum- 
mary of the reports already issued 
by the Royal Commission on Sewage 
Disposal. Two appendices, dealing with 
methods of analysis, are added. 

There is still much to be learnt in 
connexion with sewage treatment, but 
the short account of Mr. Dibdin’s work 
which we have given will show that he 
has covered a wide field. He has had 
great practical experience, and writes, 
therefore, with authority. By medical 
officers and engineers his book will be 
warmly welcomed, and the lay reader 
interested in municipal affairs will find 
it well worth perusal. The book is a 
clearly-printed volume of about 400 
pages, and contains about forty illus- 
trations and diagrams, eighty tables, and 
a good index. 
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“LEAD ARCHITECTURE.” 


By SIR GEORGE Birpwoop, K. C. J. E. 


HE direct purpose of the 
E Di scholarly and inspiring paper 
— on “Lead Architecture ” 
recently read by Mr. Starkie Gardner 
before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was to advocate the larger 
use of lead, not only in the decoration, 
but in the construction of buildings, 
both private and public ; but it also, in- 
directly, suggests a reference to the 
salient statistical facts of the present 
position of the production and manu- 
facture of lead in this country, which are 
full of cautions for all those who are 
anxious to cast a right and true vote on 


the great fiscal question now before this 


country; and to these figures I would 
desire, very briefly, to call attention; for 
they deserve the most searching and 
deliberate consideration. 

It is not necessary to go into any 
ancient, or medieval, or modern history 
to show our continuous pre-eminence 
from the time when, according to Pliny 
[vii., 56 (57)], “ Plumbum * ex Cassiteride 
primus aportavit Midacritus”’ r. e., the 
Phenician “ Melkart'' ]. down to the 
XIXth centur in the export of lead and 
leaden wares. Nearly all the older French 
churches and palaces were covered in 
with British lead; and Louis XIV. used 
32,000,000 livres“ of * English lead” 
on the roofing of Versailles. The cata- 
strophic decline in the production of 


* Plumbum here means „lead.“ or includes lead, 
Plinv distinguishing tin ore as p: candidum“ and tin 
in bars as ‘“‘stagnum,’’—after IVth century AD. 
stannim ' [Xxxiv., 16, (47), the Kassrteros of Homer, 
Ass\rian Aa@zasatira, Accadian HKasdura, and Sanskrit 
Kastira, Compare Casiter St.“ Bodmin 
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British lead began late in the XIXth 
century, and during the last thirty years 
has continued at a rate which seems to 
threaten its extinction in another decade 
or two. Thus the production was :— 


In 1877 80,850 tons. 
„ 1887 52.563 „ 
„ 1897 35.338 „ 

„ 1992 24.606 „ 


For some time previous to this decline 
the production was not equal to our con- 
sumption of lead; but its diminution is 
not to be traced to any exhaustion of our 
lead mines, and is to be attributed for the 
most part to the comparative cheapness 
with which lead was, and still is. worked 
in other countries Spain, United States 
of America, New South Wales, South 
Australia. etc.; the total imports of lead 
ore, pig lead, and sheet lead into the 
United Kingdom from other countries 
having amounted in 1902 to 327,244 
tons, as against our output, as shown 
above, of 24,606 tons. In the same year 
our exports of foreign lead ore, pig lead. 
and sheet lead amounted to 23,142 tons ; 
and of British lead ore, pig lead, sheet 
lead, and lead piping and lead tubes— 
some of which articles were, J presume, 
manufactured of foreign lead -— to 
34,987 tons; thus leaving an immense 
residue for home consumption. The fall 
in the price of lead is shown in the follow- 


ing figures: 
1873 231. 6 O per ton. 
1883 121. 18 0 „, 
1893 OW. 16 11 15 
1902 ll. 48 „ 


Now, although our mines are not 
exhausted, the production of them could 
not have been raised to the stupendous 
proportions of the importations of 
foreign lead; and without the cheapening 
of lead caused by these foreign impor- 
tations there would have been no possi- 
bility of the extended and in every 
way highly advantageous use of lead 
that has been followed in this country 
during the last thirty years, and no 
possibility of its yet wider application in 
architecture as proposed by Mr. Starkie 
Gardner; or, in other words, of the restora- 
tion of lead to its proper place in the 
architecture of this country, where lead 
was intimately associated with the whole 
scheme of our domestic and social life 
long before the building of our dwellings 
had been developed into the master art 
(as it is for every country) of all its truly 
national and idiosyncratic arts. Man 
does not live on bread alone; and it must 
not be overlooked, in the consideration of 
the question now before the voters of this 
country, that the revival of the arts of 
this country during the reign of the 
Queen-Empress Victoria was profoundly 
influenced by “ Free Trade,“ and free 
popular intercourse with the Continent, 
and the free immigration into this country 
of “ undesirable aliens.“ 

Of course, to restore prosperity to our 
actual lead mines in Cornwall, Flint, 
Cardigan, Derbyshire, Durham, Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, etc. (the Isle of Man 
has suffered nothing from the competi- 
tion of the foreigners), there would be 
nothing like raising the price of lead again, 
by means of a duty on imported lead, to 
201. a ton; and by the lead we then took 
of the foreigner the whole nation would 
benefit to the extent of the duty paid on 
it. But is the inevitable decay in the 
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spiritual life of the country which would 
follow on the adoption of anything like 
a general protective tariff to count 
for nothing? I am advancing no plea, 
but simply emphasising one of the 
several cautions forced on me by the 
reading of Mr. Starkie Gardner’s illumina- 
ting paper. 

As to its immediate object, I would fain 
be permitted to add that lead readily 
conducts heat and cold; a fact which 
made the leads of Venice ”—the prisons 
in the roof of the Ducal Palace of St. 
Mark—proverbial throughout Europe by 
reason of their frightful heat during the 
months of summer. But lead might 
well be used for winter gardens, 
orangeries, riverside residences subject 
to flooding, bridges, fountains, and 
statues of the indicative class, such as the 
archer at one time placed in front of, 
or over the entrance to, military barracks 
—whence such phrases as [Othello I., 1] 
„lead to the Sagittary.“ 


~~ —— —-— 
NOTES. 


WE recently referred to the 


Borrowing. remarks of Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach on borrowing by 
municipalities. It appears that there is 


more than one corporation which has a 
huge overdraft with its bankers. Cardiff 
has been given as an instance in respect 
of advances for public works. The 
“ tight” condition of the money market 
and the fact that it is overloaded with 
stock is said to be the reason for this state 
of things. It suggests, however, that 
some local bodies begin work before the 
funds out of which they should be paid 
are in hand. If public bodies begin 
public works and finance them in the 
first instance by loans from bankers it is 
pretty clear that the ratepayers’ control 
of expenditure is lessened. It is only 
when the question of an addition to the 
rates in the form of a loan by an appeal 
to the public is raised, that those who 
are chiefly interested can say if it is 
desirable to incur this liability. The 
present stringency of the money market 
is thus in many ways fortunate, as it will 
cause local bodies to consider carefully 
as to the desirability of new works. Those 
which are necessary will, of course, have 
to be undertaken; those which are not 
actually pressing may well be postponed. 


By-Laws THE case of Harrogate Cor. 
and Building poration v. Dickinson should 
Schemes. de noted by builders. The 
defendant was a builder who had de- 
posited and obtained the approval of the 
Corporation of Harrogate for plans for 
eleven houses and two coach-houses 
and stables on October 8, 1894. The 
defendant had erected some of the houses 
and one stable and coach-house, but had 
not completed the rest when on Novem- 
ber 7, 1901, the by-laws regulating 
buildings were altered. Section 27 of the 
Corporation’s Private Act provided that 
the deposit of any plan of any street or 
building should be void unless the work 
specified in such plan should be com- 
menced within three years of the date of 
the deposit. The defendant contended 
that he had commenced the work specified 
in the plan in question, and was therefore 
entitled to complete it under the old by- 
laws, but the Divisional Court have 
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affirmed the court below in holding that 
under this section the plan did not include 
the whole scheme set out upon it, but 
must be regarded as separate plans for the 
erection of each building. It may also be 
noted that the new by-laws contained a 
saving clause as to any work com- 
menced before a certain date, and that 
it has been decided in the case of White 
v. Corporation of Sunderland (April 21, 
1903) that what constitutes a commence- 
ment of the particular work is a question 
of fact to be decided in each case. 


Structural FROM a careful examination 
pie et the of the Iroquois Theatre, it 
appears that the amount of 

damage done to the building has been 
very small indeed, although the condition 
of various exposed parts indicates that a 
very high temperature prevailed. One 
result was the destruction of the scenery 
on the stage and in the scenic tower, and 
as the play was of a spectacular 
character the loss was heavy. A bridge 
used for painting purposes at the back of 
the stage, and composed of two light 
lattice girders, was badly warped and 
twisted. The heating pipes along one 
wall of the stage were much twisted, and 
some of them have fallen to the stage. 
Some iron ladders, at a height of 60 ft., 
on either side of the stage had sagged 
from their own weight, and a gridiron of 
steel beams, at a height of 75 ft., showed 
evidence of having been subjected to 
great heat, and some of them had sagged 
nearly 3 in. Beyond the damage here 
mentioned, and the destruction of seats, 
decorations, and plastering in the audi- 
torium, the effect of the fire was not 
serious. The fireproof floors and roofs 
were not damaged either by heat or by 
water. The partitions, dividing various 
dressing-rooms from the stage, formed a 
complete barrier to the progress of the 
fire, and it is worthy of note that these 
were subjected to a very severe fire test, 
and were in a direct line with the fire hose. 
The columns in this partition were 
covered with wire lathing and plaster, 
and their protection remains intact. A 
Roebling floor in the pit is absolutely 
uninjured except at one point where a 
heavy weight fell through it. Although 
the front rail of the balcony was badly 
twisted, the wire lathing of the suspended 
ceiling and of the columns was nowhere 
exposed. The girder supporting a heavy 
brick wall over the proscenium arch was 
protected with cinder concrete and wire 
lathing covered with plaster. In this 
case the plaster was destroyed, but the 
concrete remained intact. It is remark- 
able that so fierce a fire should have 
produced so little structural injury, and 
this fact in itself is a very strong argu- 
ment in favour of fireproof construction. 


In a letter to the Standard 
a few days ago Sir H. E. 
Knight gives some further 
details of the proposals brought forward in 
his evidence before the Roval Commission 
on London Locomotion. Our readers will 
remember that three suggestions were 
then made for relieving the pressure of 
traffic and for dealing with the trans- 
port of goods in the metropolis. Of 
these the plan for a tubular goods railway 
certainly deserves serious attention. If 
such a line were constructed so as to 
Ç 
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establish communication between all the 
docks, river wharves and warehouses, 
railway goods stations, Metropolitan 
markets, and o business centres, it is 
highly probable that a very considerable 
roportion of the total goods traffic of 

don could be conducted without 
1 the public streets. We under- 
stand the suggestion is that the tube 
should be large enough to admit the 
ordinary rolling stock used by railway 
companies, so that entire wagon loads 
of goods could be transferred to the 
underground line by means of lifts or 
inclines without transhipment at goods 
depots. Even if the whole of the goods 
traffic could be dealt with in this manner 
large quantities of merchandise would 
still have to be carted to the various 
stations on the proposed line, and 
goods would also have to be de- 
livered in vans from the various 
stations: but such traffic would not 
necessarily be along main thoroughfares. 
A scheme of this nature should be of 
Immense service in dealing with the 
trafic problem of London, but a huge 
system of such lines would be required to 
produce a perceptible effect. The idea 
is by no means new, but we are glad to 
see it brought forward again. 


A PAPER in the last official 
circular of the Tramways 
l and Light Railways Asso- 
ciation is devoted to a consideration of 
the best means for the encouragement of 
urban tramway traffic. The author is 
probably correct in saying that it is 
unnecessary to pay attention to those 
who enter tramcars for the mere pleasure 
of riding, and also that comparatively 
few passengers use tramcars for the 
purpose of saving trouble and fatigue. 
For both these classes of traffic horse 
cars or even omnibuses are quite good 
enough. The rise and development of 
modern electric traction certainly appears 
to confirm the view that the saving of 
time is the most important element, and 
that the financial success of a line will 
be in proportion to the time saved for 
its customers. We have ample evidence 
in the existing management of the various 
London tramway systems that this 
essential condition has not yet been fully 
realised. It is perfectly clear that great 
waste of time is caused by the excessive 
number of stopping places now provided, 
and, as a matter of fact, the average 
speed of electric cars is but little greater 
than that of the horse cars which they 
have displaced. The author of this 
paper has evolved an algebraic formula 
for determining the most suitable 
number of stopping places per mile, and 
he arrives at the fairly obvious conclusion 
that, from the passengers’ point of view, 
no advantage is gained by fixing the 
stopping places closer than a quarter of 
a mile apart. Even this distance is 
certainly too small during the morning 
and evening traffic, when it is practically 
impossible for seats to be secured except 
at a few intermediate stations. There- 
fore at such times there is no reason why 
more than one or two stopping places 
should be provided in every mile. The 
reduction of interruptions to the journey 
would permit the intervals between each 
car to be diminished, and so a much 
larger number of, passengers could be 
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conveyed over the line, with satisfactory 
resulte to all concerned. 


With’ the thoroughness 
characterising the German 
nation, the experiments in 
high-speed electric traction are being 
continued at Zossen, and speeds of more 
than 130 miles an hour have already been 
attained. These trials are being con- 
ducted in a thoroughly practical manner 
with a perfectly definite object. Possibly 
the investigation was not entirely un- 
associated with the desire to convey 
troops from point to point with rapidity 
in case of emergency, but it 1s perfectly 
clear that the movement was also inspired 
by the wish to improve traffic facilities 
generally. We have learned already that 
a high-speed electric railway is to be con- 
structed between Hamburg and Berlin, 
on which the speed of 100 miles an hour 
is contemplated, and it is said that this 
will be merely the forerunner of many 
similar lines traversing all parts of the 
empire. The project certainly ought to 
be watched with close attention on this 
side of the channel, where means of rapid 
transport are urgently required, notwith- 
standing the comparatively small 
distances from city to city and town to 
town. Average speeds of fifty miles an 
hour may seem to be quite fast enough 
for some people, but busy men who are 
called upon by the exigencies of their 
work to travel at frequent intervals 
between the metropolis and various 
manufacturing centres have to waste 
much valuable time in railway trains. 
Moreover, the necessity for frequent 
journeys seems to increase as time rolls 
on, and high-speed railways would meet 
an undoubted want. 
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PoRTLAND cement has been 
made from blast-furnace slag 
for several years in various 
German and Belgium works and appears 
to have given satisfactory results. In 
some respects blast-furnace works are 
favourably situated for the manufacture 
of cement, because motive-power can be 
furnished by blast-furnace gas engines, 
waste coke can be utilised in the kilns, 
and the principal raw materials are gener- 
ally close at hand. The opinion is enter- 
tained in Germany that the manufacture 
of slag cement can be more readily con- 
trolled than that of cement made in the 
ordinary way, as furnace-slag is a product 
whose chemical composition is easily 
regulated. Some recent tests, made in 
the municipal laboratory at Vienna, upon 
blast-furnace slag cement in the form of 
1:3 mortar gave the following satis- 
factory results: (1) Age, seven days: 
tensile strength, 383 lb. per square inch; 
compressive strength, 3,880 Ib. per square 
inch. (2) Age, twenty-eight davs: 
tensile strength, 551 lb. per square inch; 
compressive strength, 5,411 lb. per 
square inch. Isolated tests of cement 
mortar are, of course, by no means con- 
clusive, but the figures here quoted 
certainly deserve consideration. 
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Sanitary State A REPORT by Dr. Recece 
Spennymoor to the Local Government 
District. Board, in regard to the 

sanitary condition of the Spennymoor 

Urban District (Durham), while stating 


that many of the working-class houses 


by a chronometer. 
thousands of times more sensitive than 
spectrum analysis, and still more sensitive 
than chemical analysis. 


in the district are in good condition, adds 
the following statement :— 


There are, however, houses which cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory from a public health 
point of view. Some few dwellings are so dam 
and dilapidated that action in rd of them 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Act is 
desirable. Again, there are back to back houses, 
and houses without windows or doors at the back 
which have all the drawbacks of back to back 
houses. And there are houses which have but 
one room, with a small cupboard opening from 
it, which is used as a scullery or larder. In such 
dwellings there is generally an attic under the 
tiles, Ppproa non rom the living-room by a 
ladder, but this room is often unceiled. From 
time to time the Medical Officer of Health reports 
on this class of house, and some of them have 
been altered so as to improve their sanitary con- 
dition, i.e., the attics have been ceiled, etc. Over. 
crowding and all its attendant evils are almost 
inevitable in such houses. Attention 
should be drawn to a common and very serious 
defect in most of the dwellings in the district. 
Many of the back yards are indifferently paved 
with porous brick, and in addition the bricks are 
often broken and the yard surface uneven; hence 
slop water and washings of the polluted surface 
of the yards lie ponded close to the back doors 
of the houses. 


Dr. Reece, however, seems to consider 
that the real and greatest evil in the 
district is the want of a complete and 
efficient sewerage system, and gives some 
details as to the unsatisfactory arrange- 
ments at present existing for drainage and 
excrement removal. It is stated that the 
attention of the District Council has been 
repeatedly directed to this state of things, 
but that hitherto they have taken no steps 
to remedy it. 


AS QUESTIONS are sometimes 
asked relative to the measure- 
Radio-Activity. ment of the phenomena 
exhibited by radio-active substances it 
may be useful to note the method adopted 
by M. and Mme. Curie. The substance 
in question is placed upon one of two 
condenser plates charged to a high 
potential. Air between these plates is 
rendered conductive by the presence of 
the radio-active substance, the activity of 
which is determined by measuring the 
quantity of electricity passing within a 
given time. By taking as a unit the con- 
ductivity imparted to air, under similar 
conditions, by uranium, the relative 
activity of any other radio-active sub- 
stance can be expressed numerically. 
Thus, if it is said that the radio-activity 
of radium is z, this means that the 
quantity of electricity caused to pass 
from one condenser plate to the other. 
by a certain weight of radium, is æ times 
the quantity that would pass if an equal 
weight of uranium were substituted. The 
quantity of electricity passing within a 
given period may be determined bv an 
electrometric method, or the time 
occupied by the passage of à given 
quantity of electricity may be measured 
by the aid of an electroscope. In the 
latter case observations are made bv 
means of a telescope fitted with a 
micrometer scale, and the time is taken 
Such methods are 
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Two Old. IN the course of the demoli- 


Street Tablets; tions now in progress for the 
Clare Market. . : 
laving out of Kingsway have 


recently been removed the carved stone 
tablet or sign from the house at the 
corner of Vere and Clare streets, and the 
memorial 
Yacht” public-house 


from the 
at the 


tablet ss Rova 
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(south) of Denzell and Stanhope 
streets. The former, a sculptured si 

of two negroes’ heads in profile with the 
initials “ W. S. M.“ and date 1715,” had 
been affixed to the wall at the splayed angle 
of the house, No. 13, Clare-street, latterly 
a baker’s shop, and possibly had some 
association with Blackmore, also known 
as Blackamoor, street in the immediate 
vicinity. The large tablet of stone had 
been set in a reveal in the north wall of 
No. 49, Stanhope-street, and was origin- 
ally erected as a memorial of Denzell 
Holles, second son of John, first Earl of 
Clare, who lived to an advanced age. As 
the inscription is of a somewhat unusual 
character, we transcribe it at length :— 


Denzell Street—1682 So called by Gilbert 
Earle of Clare in Memory of his Vnele Denzell 
Lord Holles who dyed February ye 17th: 1679 
Aged 81 years: 3 months a t honour to his 
name and the exact paterne of his fathers great 
Meritt John Earle of Clare 
Below the inscription is inserted, in a 
different and later style of lettering, 
“Rebuilt by Hy. Cocker 1796.” John, 
second Earl (obit 1665), had long been a 
resident there, and, in or about 1653, 
founded the flesh and fish market, origin- 
ally New Market, which Howell mentions 
in his Londinopolis,“ 1657. In 1643 
Charles I. licensed Gervase Holles to erect 
a certain number of houses on the north- 
west of the later market square : the Bill 
of 1657 for preventing an increase of 
buildings reserved the right of the Earl 
of Clare to continue building in that part 
of the town. 


PROFESSOR CLAUSEN’S clos- 
Royal ture ing lecture, delivered on 

Thursday last week, on 
“Realism and Impressionism,” was a 
kind of summary of the news expressed 
in the preceding lectures. As an example 
of the highest idealism in painting might 
be taken Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel, 
the greatest painting in the world, which 
included every great quality of painting 
—drawing, colour, and expression—in 
complete balance. Reynolds, though 
constantly referring in his lectures to the 
greatness of Michelangelo, nevertheless 
himself followed rather the Venetian 
school, evidently recognising Michel- 
angelo as an ideal out of his reach. It 
was of no use to think of imitating 
Michelangelo’s manner without his spirit ; 
Stevens perhaps alone among modern 
artists had caught something of both. 
Failure in idealism arose from thinking of 
matter more than mind. Realism was 
of two kinds; it might be a realism 
merely of external facts, or a realism of 
character, though not giving facts 
exactly; or there might be a balance 
between the two. Mere realism of surface 
was false—an evasion of difficulties ; the 
sum of little details did not give the whole, 
though (as Van Eyck, Holbein, Madox 
Brown, and Millais had shown) minute 
detail was not incompatible with breadth. 
Realism of character did not depend on 
realism of externals; it was the result 
of abstraction, and was mostly arrived 
at towards the end of an artist's life. 
Realism in detail was only suitable to real 
subjects ; minutely finished and embroi- 
dered costume, for instance, was out of 
place in representations of ideal and 
Imaginary personages. The finish of such 
detail in Botticelli’s pictures was only 


acceptable because that early detail had 


itself become legendary to us. Con- 
sistency must be maintained, and a 
picture might in fact appear more real 
for being less realistic. The painting of 
objects as an end in itself was a mistake ; 
the artist should give his reading of the 
subject. It was difficult to draw a precise 
line between realism and impressionism, 
but the school called Impressionist arose 
in the fact that the study of colour as 
affected by light seemed to offer a new 
field. In this sense Turner was the first 
and greatest impressionist. Manet and 
others had tried painting in spots of 
colour in order to preserve the effect of 
colour and sunlight; the result was 
interesting, but was it beautiful? De 
Hooghe could give the effect of colour 
and sunlight without any such method : 
you had only to take a lower key. Im- 
pressionism was a far too self-conscious 
form of art, though it had attained some 
truths as to light and colour. If it were 
asked, How far may we follow old con- 
ventions ? he would say, as far as you 
need them and understand them. 
Pictures and nature threw light on each 
other, and there must be some point of 
reconciliation between old and new con- 
ventions. Touching on the subject of 
Japanese art, Professor Clausen thought 
that while it was an art which in its own 
way gave great pleasure, the adoption of 
its system in Western art could only be 
an affectation. Japanese art was essen- 
tially that of children—not childish, but 
childlike. Their method of making 
pictures by simple masses of colour was 
interesting in itself, but it was not our 
nature to see things in that way. The 
aim of the educated artist should be to 
find out which out of many possibilities 
he really wanted, and endeavour to 
develop that. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 

Tue death of the Princess Mathilde, the 
cousin-German of Napoléon III., has been 
a loss to the world of Art in Paris. Both under 
the Empire and under the Republic she had 
remain entirely apart from lities, and 
her Salon was a neutral 8 where the 
representatives of Art, Literature, and Science 
met without regard to political opinion; and 
all parties in the State were represented at 
the funeral of the Bonne Princesse. She 
has left to the Louvre some gifts of real value, 
among them a portrait of a lady by Reynolds, 
that of the Prince Impérial by Jules Lefebvre, 
portraits of King Jeréme and of Prince 
Napoléon, by Hippolyte Flaudrin, a Pom- 
peian Interior by Boulanger, and the portrait 
of Giraud, the painter, by Paul Baudry. The 
Carnavalet Museum and Musée des Arts Deco- 
ratifs have also received important additions 
to their galleries. 

The appointment of M. Homolle as Director of 
the National Museums, in place of M. Kaempfen, 
who has retired at the age of seventy-seven, has 
given general satisfaction. M. Homolle was a 
brilliant student, in the first instance, of the 
French School at Athens, of which he has been for 
the last ten years the Director, during which 
period he was fortunate enough to have the 
great chance of the explorations at Delphi 
put into his hands, and carried them out in so 
successful a manner. M. Chaumiè, the Minister 
of Public Instruction, when visiting Greece 
two years ago, had the opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of M. Homolle, and seeing 
the work which he had carried out at Delphi, 
and has now selected him to fill the still more 
important post left vacant by M. Kaempfen’s 
retirement. 

One of the first matters with which the new 
Director will probably be concerned, is the 
important question of the reconstruction of 
the Luxembourg Museum, the oldest of the 
museums of modern art in Paris, and also of one 
which is in the most deplorable condition. He 
will probably receive the complete support 


of the Department of Public Instruction in the 
carrying out of this great scheme, the necessity 
for which has only recently been strongly urged 
on the Government in a petition to Parliament 
from the Society called Armis du Luxem- 
bourg.” 

This last-named Society, whose enlightened 
zeal in the cause of art has been successfully 
exhibited on two or three important occasions, 
has taken the initiative in a proposal for giving 
to artists and their widows a more or less 
permanent copyright value in the sale of their 
productions, similar to that of authors’ rights 
in the sale of literary works. There may be 
some difficulty about the arrangement of 
the system to be employed in carrying this 
idea into practice, but it is believed that it will 
receive serious consideration, since it is generally 
admitted that artists are at present in a far 
less advantageous position in regard to any 
benefit which their heirs might obtain from 
the value of their works, than literary or 
dramatic authors or musical com rs. The 
Société des Artistes Frangais (Old Salon). is 
at present occupied, also, with ite scheme for 
the benefit of artists, viz., the creation of 
pensions de retraite,” in favour of artists 
who are too old to continue the practice of 
their art. According to the scheme which 
M. Boisseau, the Secretary and Treasurer, 
has been instructed to draw up, it is proposed 
that the conditions for obtaining this pension 
should be that the recipient should have been 
tiirty years a member of the Société, and be 
seventy years of age. He must also have 
exhibited at fifteen of the annual exhibitions 
during the 17 of his membership. An 
exception will be made, however, to this last 
condition in the case of architect members, 
whose exhibition of works at the Salon is 
naturally much more irregular and intermittent 
than in the case of the other classes of exhibitors. 

At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts no decision has 
yet bean taken as to the appointment of any 
one to succeed Géré ne as Chef d’Atelier of the 
printing section of the school. M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret was at first talked of, but it seems 
likely now that the choice will lie between 
M. Ferdinand Humbert and M. Albert Maignan. 

There is talk again about lighting the Bois de 
Boulogne by electricity, provided the State will 

av half the cost. In that case, lighting would 
be established along the avenue lading from 
the Porte Maillot to the Porte Dauphine, 
along the one leading to the lakes, and on the 
drivea round the lakea. The change would not 
only render the promenades more attractive 
on summer nights, but also render them more 
safe than, in spite of the police patrols, they can 
be said to be at present. 

It is proposed to erect a monument to the 
poet André Chenier, who was guillotined under 
the Revolution. The position is not yet chosen, 
but the committee have commissioned M. 
Denys Puech to prepare a model, in which 
the medallion portrait of Chenier will be accom- 
panied by a reproduction of M. Puech's figure 
the Jeune Captive,” which is in the Luxem- 
bourg Museum. M. de Saint-Marceaux has 
just completed the full-size model of the 
monument which is to be erected by public 
subscription to the memory of Dumas fix, 
opposite that of the elder Dumas on the Place 
Malesherbes. The monument, which is to be 
executed in stone, is a fine and harmonious 
composition. It represents Dumas seated in 
a flowing robe, and with a pencil in his hand, 
with a group of draped figures at one side of 
the circular pedestal, who are supposed to 
symbolise the principal works of Dumas, 
especially the“ Dame aux Camélias.” Behind 
this pedental is another figure personifying 
Youth. The monument will count among the 
best works of M. de Saint-Marceaux, who, it 
may he added, is well represented at this 
moment by his work exhibited at the salon 
of the “ Union Artistique,” popularly called 
„L' Epatant,” which has just opened, where 
there is also some good sculpture by MM. 
Carlés, Verlet, and Crank. Among the paint- 
ings at the same exhibition is à splendid portrait 
of Gérome by M. Aime Morot, and pictures by 
MM. Chartran, Roybet, Bonnat, Jacques 
Blanche (who recalls more and more the style 
of the English painters of the XVIIIth century), 
Detaille, Dagnan-Bouveret,  Billotte, and 
Walter Gay. 

The jury in the competition for designs for 
the reconstruction of the Hotel de Ville of 
Troves has awarded the premiums of 12. 
each to the following architects who will now 
take part in the final competition: MM. Balley 
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and Monceau, of Saintes and Paris ; H. le Grand, 
Paris; Guillaume Tronchet, Paris; Robert and 
Hameau, Peris; Charles Duval and Robida, 
Paris; and Emile Hochereau and (Gabriel, 
Paris. The competition organised by the 
Minister of the Interior for designs for the 
construction of a hospital at St. Maurice, 
has been decided as follows: The execution of 
the work to MM. Bassompierre-Sewrin and 
Fiault, architects, Paris; 21d. premium of 
40l., to M. Tronchet, Paris; 3rd, premium of 
20l., to M. Quarez, of Fontenay-sous- Bois. 

The jury for the annual Concours de 
Façades ” has arrived at a decision, and the 
six buildings following have been premiated : 
No. 17, Rue Lafitte, architect, M. Nénot; 
38, Rue Fabert. architect, M. Hodanger ; 133, 
Boulevard Menilmontant, by M. Bocage: 
23. Rue Mogador, by M. Labouret ; 164, Rue de 
Courcelles, by M. Delage; and 45, Rue de 
Bellechasse, by M. Muscat. A gold medal has 
been awarded to each of the above architects, 
and bronze medals to the contractors. 

The following subject has been given for the 
annual competition in decorative architecture 
called“ Concours Achille Leclerc,” at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts: “‘.A Grand Staircase for a 
Museum.” The staircase, starting from a 
momumental vestibule, is to give access on its 
first landing to the principal hall of the museum 
situated between the levels of the ground and 
first floors, and on the main landing on the first 
floor to the other rooms situated at a height of 
30 ft. above the floor of the vestibule. The 
portions of the buildings contiguous to this 
staircase are to be indicated on the drawings. 
and the preliminary sketches should be to a 
scale of 1-16 in. to a foot for the plans, 
and } in. to the foot for the sections. The final 
drawings, which the students have to send in by 
March 2. are to be on the scale of } in. and ] in. 
to the foot for the plans and sections respectively. 
The Godebœuf competition, the subject for 
which was Une Marquise Vitrée,” was decided 
in favour of MM. Boutin, Camille Lefevre, 
and Pierre Aubey, to whom first medals are 
awarded. M. Février, pupil of M. Marcel 
Lambert, carried off the prize in the Labarre 
competition, the subject for which was Un 
Hotel pour Ouvriers.” 

The visit of the Société des Amis des 
Monuments et des Arts,“ organised by M. 
Charles Normand, architect, was made this 
month to the buildings of the Théâtre Français. 
The party was conducted by M. Guadet, the 
architect of the building. MM. Guadet and 
Prudent gave a short historical deseription of 
the various theatre auditoria constructed by 
the architect Louis, culled from the documents 
they had got together for this purpose. 

The new Coquelin-Binet theatre to be con- 
structed at Paris will be entirely built of 
armoured cement, from the special designs and 
ideas of the actor and the architect named above. 
M. Coquelin and M. Binet have asked the 
Municipality of Chicago to allow the recon- 
struction of the Iroquois theatre to be under- 
taken on this system. 

The competition organised by the proprietors 
of the Grand Hotel at Paris, for schemes for the 
transformation of the present courtyard into 
a winter garden, with an entrance from the 
Rue Scribe, has been decided in favour of M. 
Lucien Bechmann, a young Parisian architect, 
late pupil of M. Laloux. The premium awarded 
to M. Bechmann is 100l., and second and third 
premiums of the value of 80“. and 60. respec- 
tively have been awarded to M. Jean Fugairon 
and M. Olivier Carré, both architects of Paris. 

It has been decided to demolish the tmportant 
barracks situated on the Boulevard Lannes, 
just in front of the fortifications, and this 
decision would appear to be the commencement 
of the preparatory work for demolishing the 
fortifications of Paris from the Porte Maillot 
to the Point du Jour. The barracks will be 
reconstructed just outside the present line of 
fortifications. 

The Prix Lheureux, a foundation prize at 
the disposal of the Town of Paris, to reward each 
year and alternatively the finest work accom- 
plished by an architect or a sculptor, has just 
been awarded to M. Pascal, architect, member 
of the Institute, President of the Academie des 
Beaux-Arts for 1904, for his important work of 
the completion of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
This prize was carried off for the first time 
in 1900 by the late sculptor Dalou, for his 
monument on the Place de la Nation, the 
Triumph of the Republique; in 1901. by M. 
Charles Girault, for the Petit Palais des Champs 

lysces: and in 1902 by M. Barrias, for his 
monument to Victor Hugo. 


The Academie des Beaux-Arts has elected 
M. Pascal, the well-known architect, President 
for 1904; M. Edouard Détaille becomes Vice- 
President in the place of M. Pascal. 

The officers for 1904 of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes are: M. Neénot, President; 
MM. Etienne, Bartaumieux, Bellemain, Vice- 
Presidents; MM. L. Géorge, Chief Secretary; 
Nizet, Archiviste; and Poupinel, Treasurer. 
The Société had requested both M. Pascal 
and M. Daumet to offer themselves as candidates 
for the Presidentship, but M. Pascal declined 
for reasons of health, and M. Daumet on 
account of his advanced age. The officers of the 
Société des Artistes Francais for 1904 are as 
follows: M. Tony Robert-Fleury, President ; 
MM. Nénot and Coutan, Vice-Presidents; MM. 
Albert Maignan, Chief Advising Secretary ; 
Boisseau, Treasurer; and Richemont, Géorges 
Lemaire, Pascal, and Mongin, Secretaries. The 
Société des Architectes Diplomés has elected 
the following officers for 1904: President, 
M. Louis Bonnier; Vice-Presidents, MM. 
Defrasse and Albert Guilbert; Chief Secretary, 
M. Léon Davouste; Librarian, M. Jalabert ; 
Treasurer, M. Maurice Poupinel; and MM. 
Maurice Glas, Roger Bouvard, and Payret- 
Dortail, Secretaries. 

The Committee of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts has decided that the New Salon 
of 1904 will take place from April 16 to June 30. 
Works of Architecture and Sculptures are to be 
sent in on March 18 and 19, and works of 
Painting on March 8 and 9. 

M. Stanislas Ferrand, architect, manager 
of the building journal Le Bâtiment, has written 
a letter to Mr. Andrew Carnegie in reference 
to the proposed Palace of the Tribunal of Inter- 
national Arbitrage, for the construction of 
which Mr. Carnegie has just handed to the 
Dutch Government a first sum of one and a 
half million dollars, asking him to allow this 
building to be the subject of an international 
com petition. 

The scheme of prolonging the Boulevard 
Raspail from the Rue de Vaugirard to the 
Boulevard du Montparnasse has now been 
declared of “ public utility,” and the Prefect 
will at once proceed with the negotiations 
for the expropriation of the ground. The 
various street works are estimated at 700,000/. 

The Société des Monuments Parisiens has 
voted the preservation of the whole of the 
old buildings of the old Ecole de Médecine, 
situated in the Rue de la Bucherie. This building 
dates from 1474, and a few years ago was 
purchased by the Municipality. The building 
is interesting from the fact that it is the only 
portion remaining of the four buildings which 
belonged in the XVth and XVIth centuries 
to the medical faculties ; some portions are also 
interesting architecturally. 

We regret to have to record the death of an 
eminent French architect, M. Corrover. Some 
further notice in regard to him will be found 
under the head of Obituary on another page. 


— ——— 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AN ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Monday evening 
at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-strect, W., 
Mr. Aston Webb, R. A., President, in the chair. 


A Bequest to the Institute. 


Some nominations for election on the 29th 
inst. having been read, Mr. Locke, Secretary, 
read a letter from Mr. A. Saxon Snell, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the letter of condolence 
sent by the Institute to the relatives of the 
late Mr. H. Saxon Snell. Mr. Snell thanked 
the Institute for their kind expressions, and 
added that it was his privilege to say that. under 
the terms of his father’s will, 7507. had been 
bequeathed to the Institute for the institution 
and maintainence of a special triennial scholar- 
ship. 

The President said he was sure that 
every member of the Institute would be grateful 
to Mr. Snell for the bequest for the encouraze- 
ment of architecture and the education of young 
architects. Later on, when particulars of the 
scheme had been received, they would communi- 
cate their thanks to Mr. Snell. 


The Royal Gold Medallist. 

The President announced that the Council 
proposed to submit to His Majesty the King, as a 
fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of architecture, the name of M. 
Auguste Choisy, Chief Engineer in the Service 
des Ponts et Chaussées, Paris. 


: 
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President's Address to Students. 

The President then read the following address 
to students :— 

Brother students, for a second time it falls to 
my lot to address a few words to you on the 
occasion of the presentation of the prizes offered 
through this Institute. 

Last year my subject was the importance of 
work for all intending to follow the art of 
architecture, and I was told by some that this 
doctrine was a little hard upon the young men, 
while, on the other hand, some students were 
kind enough to write me that they had found 
what I said encouraging and useful. Still, 
though I do not believe for a moment that young 
men are afraid of hard work, I propose to- 
night to say something on the pleasures in con- 
nexion with architecture, for I think there is no 
work in the world which has more pleasant by- 
paths and quiet resting-places than the art of 
architecture. Of course the greatest pleasure 
of all is the pleasure of your work. If you donot 
feel this I advise you, as I did last year, to 
throw up architecture and to take to something 
else before it is too late. Yet what pleasure 
can be greater than seeing the realisation of 
your ideas in brick and stone, even though your 
steps may be faltering and the result disap- 
pointing ? If you can say with Tennyson, 
Once in a golden hour I cast to earth a seed, 
Up there came a flower,” then those golden 
hours will be your pleasure in life ; few and far 
between they may be, but never to be forgotten 
when they come, and their memory wil not 
fade. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke, in closing his Life of 
Browning, describes him in words which, 
perhaps, you will allow me to quote, for 
they apply to an artist in stone as much as to 
one in words. He says of Browning No fear, 
no vanity, no lack of interest, no complaint of 
the world, no anger at criticism disturbed his 
soul. No laziness, no feebleness in effort 
injured his work, no desire for money, no 
faltering of aspiration, no surrender of art for 
the sake of fame or filthy lucre, no falseness to 
his ideal, no base pessimisms, no devotion to 
the false forms of beauty, no despair of man, no 
retreat from men into a world oF sickly or vain 
beauty.“ And then, later on, he describes him 
as Creative and therefore joyful, receptive and 
therefore thoughtful.” Then he continues, 
Italy was his second country, in every city he 
had friends—friends, not only among men and 
women, but friends in every ancient wall, in 
every forest of pines, in every church and palace 
and town hall, in every painting that great art 
had wrought, in every storied market-place, in 
every great life which had adorned, honoured, 
and made romantic Italy.“ 

What a vista of pleasures such a life suggests ; 
and I venture to recommend to you young men 
to take such an ideal as your standard and 
determine to live as near to it as you may. 
It all seems very high-flown and impossible, 
perhaps, at the moment, surrounded as you no 
doubt are, as we all are, by the petty cares, 
troubles, and drudgery of everyday life; but 
it is just because we are so surrounded that we 
should set your minds on something better, and 
you will come to find some good even in drudgery, 
as Carlyle found in the common journey- work, 
well done for want of better.“ 

One of the pleasures an architect should 
cultivate is reading—poetry of all sorts and 
kinds, romances, plays, and imaginative work 
generally. If you are to be creative you must 
also be receptive ; you cannot always be giving 
out unless you are also taking in; and if you 
cultivate the habit of reading vou will be able 
to get rest and refreshment from it, even at 
times of the greatest perplexity, anxiety, and 
even embarrassment. But you must acquire 
the habit while you are young, and it will enable 
vou in the future to transplant yourself for an 
hour or two, at will, into an enchanted land, 
where builders cease from troubling and even 
vour clients (or your desire for them) will be 
at rest. Another of your pleasures will be the 
study of painting and sculpture (modern and 
antique). Alfred Stevens, sculptor, painter, and 
architect, used to say. I know but one art”; 
and if vou are wise you will know but one, and 
train yourself accordingly. 

And now, what are the other pleasures of an 
architect's life that may be indulged in, with 
advantage to himself and his art? I will name 
a few, though vou already know them well; 
and in naming them I do not suppose you can 
entertain them all. Still, you may acquire 
a nodding acquaintance with many of them; 


though. if you do, kind friends will probably 
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remind you of the proverb, Jack of all trades, 
master of none.“ But there is a much wiser 
proverb than that, Know a little of every- 
thing, and everything of something.” Follow 
that and you will be a well-equipped man, 
and that alone will be one of your greatest 
pleasures in life. 

Travel is another of the pleasures that natur- 
ally appeal to an architect. You may go round 
the world or over Europe, or through England, 
though this costs money, and perhaps that is not 
a plentiful article with you. Well, then, you 
have plenty of scope in London alone, which 
need not cost anything to those who live here. 
Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema gave a needed hint 
last year to those about to travel, not to go 
abroad till they knew something of their own 
country and their own city. Here in London we 
have two of the finest Gothic and Renaissance 
churches in the world, a series of Renaissance 
parish churches unequalled anywhere, and a 
wealth of domestic and commercial buildings, 
ancient and modern, that would take a man’s life 
to know. A friend of mine, an architect, has 
hardly been out of England all his life, and I 
verily believe his art is the better for it ; yet how 
few study what is at their doors. For thus 
*twas ever, things within our ken owl-like we 
blink at, and direct our search to farthest Inde, 
in quest of novelties.” 

To enjoy travel properly you must, of course, 
sketch and draw a little. In my day we used to 
make water-colour sketches, which had no 
value as pictures and still less as architectural 
records ; but the making of them was and still is 
to some of us a distinct and harmless pleasure, 
not to be overlooked but enjoyed in moderation. 
The same pleasure can, I think, be got from 
p2ncil sketching, with a few of the leading 
dimensions added, and, though such sketches 
cannot be framed, they will be useful, which is 
far more important. The true value of all 
sketching is to enable the student to arrive first 
at the end the artist aimed at, and then to 
discover the means he employed; apart from 
this all the pretty draughtsmanship we see is 
quite thrown away. Still, sketching will always 
remain. however pursued, one of the recreations 
of an architect's life. Painting is not for him, 
except of course a general knowledge of painting 
and sculpture—enough to enable him to form 
an opinion of good and bad, and to distingish 
the works of different masters by their various 
methods ; and no man should think of going to 
Italy without first mastering to some extent our 
great collection in Trafalgar-square. 

Then there is archæology—a good servant 
but a bad master. We have allowed it to be 
our master for close on a century, and in return 
it has well-nigh strangled all the life out of us, 
so that we dare not call our style our own. The 
other day I was asked to write my opinions on 
what is called l' Art Nouveau.“ I was obliged 
to decline ; but had I done so, I should have said 
that, though no admirer of that particular 
phase of art expression, I welcome almost any 
effort to break through the paralysing trammels 
in which archeology has bound so much of our 
work. Still, what greater pleasure can there be 
than to stay in a country village and trace the 
growth and history of its parish church, to study 
the Norman beginning, the various extensions 
from time to time for increased accommodation 
or display, the Founder’s tomb with his geneo- 
lozy and heraldry, perhaps the matrix of a 
brass and the disfigured font, the occasional 
floor tile and the oft-deciphered fresco, all 
making an ideal holiday and an unadulterated 
pleasure; only, I must add, you had better 
leave it at that, and not attempt to reproduce 
what is not reproducable. 

Then there are what I may call the somewhat 
sterner pleasures, such as the study of geology 
and chemistry. Unless you have had your 
thoughts directed to these at school you are 
hardly likely to take them up afterwards ; 
but if you have, you will do well to keep in 
touch with them. The cliffs and the hills will 
be of more interest to you for the time, and all 
life for the other, and the materials with which 
you build for both. 

Music, if you are gifted that way. will give 
you endless pleasure, if not apparently in very 
direct connection with your work; vet there 
may be more relation between the harmonies of 
sound and the harmonies of proportion than are 
at present dreamt of in our philosophy. 

Another pleasure of a very different kind is 
that of criticising—not the pleasure of being 
criticised ; that is a chastening ordeal good no 
doubt for all of us (and one which is never 
lacking); not the friendly criticism, however 


severe, among ourselves of each other’s work, 
which is natural, improving, and proper ; not the 
friendly and informing criticism, such as we 
shall no doubt hear from Mr. Gibson to-night ; 
but the pleasure it gives to some to find fault 
to set up for themselves some almost impossible 
5 ideal of perfection, and then to 

old up a building to scorn and reproach because 
it has not reached this ideal. Be as severe a 
critic as you like of your own work, and never 
allow yourself to be fully contented with it; 
but if I were you, I should leave criticism of 
the other sort as much as possible alone. It is 
no doubt a duty which some feel bound for the 
good of their V to undertake, 
and useful it no doubt is; but remember what 
the old Don said to his students: Everyone 
may be mistaken sometimes, even the youngest 
of us.“ You will find, I think, more real 
pleasure in the admiration of noble things and 
fine design than in the criticism of even mean 
and inferior work. 

Perhaps one of the greatest pleasures our 
work offers to us is the opportunity and pleasure 
of friendship. Our branch of art is essentially 
associative. It is conceivable a man may paint 
a picture or carve a statue in the loneliness of 
his studio, unassisted by his fellow-man, and, 
as a fact, many painters take pride that they do 
this, and that their work is that of their own 
unaided hands. With us it can never be so, 
and we must cultivate sociability, and be able 
to rub shoulders and associate with all members 
of our craft. A policy of splendid isolation is 
at least of all suited to an architect amongst 
artists. You will, if you are wise, be friends 
with all whom you employ. You will get 
better work from an intelligent mason by a 
little friendly chat with him, than with all your 
stringent clauses in specification and conditions 
of contract. 

Some people seem to think an architect is a 
sort of detective set over the men to watch them, 
and would be horrified to see their architect on 
friendly terms with those they employ; but 
such people are not those that are best served, 
or get the best work done in the end. The 
architect should rather be in the position of the 
general selecting his lieutenants to assist him in 
the work, and enjoying the full confidence of 
his men; they should be proud and pleased to 
see him on the work, anxious he should see 
what they are doing, knowing he will praise 
where praise is due, and blame only where 
blame is necessary. This may sound to you a 
little Utopian, but it should not do so. If it is 
there is something wrong somewhere, and it is 
for you young men to help to set it right. 

Then the pleasure of friendship with your 
brother-architects is one that may last your 
life or theirs. Our meetings here, and at the 
Architectural Association, offer the opportunity 
of sowing the seed, which can be strengthened in 
numberless ways. For myself, I have always 
been a member of one or more small coteries 
that meet periodically at each others’ houses, 
and they have always been red-letter days to 
me. In London, personal competition is rarely 
so keen that the most strenuous life need not be 
the cause of losing friends. I have heard that 
the late William Burges used to say, the happiest 
moment in an architect’s life was when he 
received notice that he had won a competition, 
and before the troubles and anxieties of carrying 
it out had come upon him. But I would not 
myself lay too much stress on this, for there is 
also from time to time, to the man who com- 

tes, the counter-balancing depression caused 
5 the receipt of a communication of a different 
kind. At the same time, I may be allowed to 
say that some of my happiest times have been 
passed in working out large competition prob- 
lems with my friend Mr. Ingress Bell, and I have 
found there is real pleasure attending on such 
work. 

And now I have left the greatest pleasure of 
all to the last, the pleasure we may legitimately 
feel in going over our completed building, in 
which we have done our level best, with all the 
skill which we have been able to bring to bear 
upon it—no detail ill-considered, no require- 
ment overlooked ; perfect it cannot be, but if it 
is as perfect as we can make it we may legiti- 
mately be proud of it and honestly pleased at 
its completion. What more touching picture 
than the aged Christopher spending each birth- 
day, after the completion of St. Paul's, under 
its mighty dome? You may be sure that was 
one of his greatest pleasures in later life, and 
one he could not have enjoyed had he not known 
he had done his best. 

And now I have very imperfectly jotted 
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down, amid a variety of occupations and 
distractions, some of the pleasures that may 
come into our lives if we will; it is pleasant for 
a moment to dwell upon them and to leave dull 
care behind. Such are the things that will 
to make us sing at our work and enjoy it, 
and so make others enjoy it. You and I will 
not stand here face to face again, as we do 
to-night, and so I am glad my last words are not 
of faction, of disputes and controversy, but of 
the pleasant side of our art. 

I am well aware I have said nothing of that all- 
important matter Design. I have refrained 
from doing so, because I believe, with William 
Burges, that this is a direct gift given to each of 
us in a more or less degree, and there is, there- 
fore, no good in talking any more about it; 
but, in wishing you all farewell, I also wish you 
every success in the future. Some of you will. 
I doubt not, occupy this chair in due course, 
and be as surprised to find yourself here as I 
have been; but whatever may be in store for 
you, determine you will hold high the standard 
of our art, and keep your shield bright so that 
you may stand before the world and be not 
ashamed. 


Review of Students’ Work. 


Mr. Locke, secretary, in the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Gibson, then read a review of 
the works submitted for the prizes and student- 
ships, 1904, which had been prepared by Mr. 
J. S. Gibson. Speaking of the Essay Prize, for 
which no work had been submitted this year of 
sufficient merit to obtain the prize, Mr. Gibson 
said that repeated attempts had been made of 
recent years to get a good response for the 
Essay Medal, and this year eight competitors 
entered the lists; and it was disappointing 
to think that not one of those had sufficient 
grasp of the subject or literary style to obtain 
the prize, which he was confident would not 
be withheld by the Council without just cause. 
Now, the value of expressing oneself clearly in 
good, terse language, was of great moment 
to them as architects, and the habit of putting 
in writing their idea., desires, and conclusions 
was certainly one they should cultivate. They 
necd not think that they had to be a Ruskin 
in their command and mastery of language 
to obtain this prize; literary style and finish 
were no doubt essential, but the cultivation 
of style would in itself be a pleasure and bring 
its own reward. To those who were ambitious 
—and surely ambition courses through the 
veins of youth—there was an incentive in 
knowing that the name of one of the foremost 
novelists of our time, Thomas Hardy, will be 
found on the Institute scroll as prize essayist 
for the year 1862. In taking leave of this subject, 
he would say, as one who had had some experi- 
ence on the Prizes Committee, that they find 
the greatest difficulty in obtaining subjects 
for the essay and also for the designs—subjects 
which should be broad, likely to appeal to a 

eat number, and of value to the whole pro- 
ession. He was sure the committee would 
gladly welcome suggestions of subjects for 
future prizes, and those who had any ideas 
should send them in at once for the considera- 
tion of the committee. But they should 
remember that anything in the nature of 
specialisation was to be avoided. 

As to the drawings, he proposed to review 
these in the order of their educational sequence 
or value, taking first the Measured Drawings, 
the Pugin Studentship, and the Owen Jones 
Studentship, as studies of old work upon which 
architectural knowledge is based; secondly, 
the Grissell Medal, as design governed by 
construction; and, lastly, the Tite and Soane 
Prizes, as designs which show the fruition 
of the first two groups. He thought that if 
students entered for these prizes in the order 
he had named, they would be going through 
an educational experience which would be of 
pren value to them and likely to lead to bene- 
icial results. 

Mr. Gibson then made some critical remarks 
on some of the drawings submitted. In dealing 
with the measured drawings, he said that 
students should remember that T-square and 
compass-drawing was the most elementary 
kind of drawing and easily acquired. All 
students would do well in their full sizes to 
make it quite clear which was the section 
side of their mouldings, as several of those 
submitted would read equally well either 
side, and he would suggest a flick of the brush 
occasionally on the inside of the moulding, 
or a thick and thin section. They might find 
it very annoying in after life to have, for 
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example, their plaster cornices run the reverse 
way of the moulding because they had not 
made it absolutely clear which side of their 
drawing they wanted the mould cut. to fit. 

Speaking of the Owen Jones Studentship. 
he said he would especially direct the attention 
of students to the unwise practice of late vears 
of showing examples of marble and mosaic 
floors and wall linings of elaborate geometrical 
patterns, which apparently e an enor- 
mous amount of purely mechanical drawing 
to portray, the artistic results of which were 
so limited in scope and value. The endeavour 
of the student should be concentrated on 
getting a grasp of the motive that underlay 
the decorative scheme of any building, the 
basis upon which the scheme was founded. 
A note of the detail of a floor or a frieze which 
was almost entirely geomet.ical and mechanical 
in the repetition of its parts was quite enough 
if the note be a true one as to colour and form. 
He would strongly urge students to concentrate 
their energies on architecture decorated with 
colour, to portray examples of church roofs, 
arcades, walls, and domes; they would find 
the work just as interesting as doing a few 
scraps of glass or mosaic or tiles, and they 
would be better equipped to deal with the 
decoration of their own buildings. They 
would thus be able to dispense with about 
one-half of the drawings now sent in, and the 
Council would be much better able to judge 
if the winner was likely to benefit from the 
further study which the Studentship affords. 

As to the Grissell Medal, he said that the 
problem is one in carpentry, and one which 
had been solved by the old carpenters who 
worked on our medieval cathedrals in many 
beautiful and interesting ways, and he thought 
as an exercise it should be worked out logically 
in the sanie fashion, and not. have rolled steel 
joists and concrete floors introduced into its 
solution, as was done by some competi- 
tors. He did not mean for a moment 
that they should discard the modern steel 
joists and other inventions, but rather that 
an exercise in carpentry should be worked out 
in carpentry, and one in stone worked out in 
that material. There were few things more 
inspiring than the grand old roofs and lanterns 
of the carpenters who knew the capabilities 
and value of their splendid material. 

Mr. W. Goscombe John, A. R. A., said it was 
his pleasing duty to propose a vote of thanks 
to the President for the very delightful address 
he had given them. He (the speaker) was 
there as a sculptor guest, and very frequently 
sculptors found themselves the guests of archi- 
tects, and still more frequently sculpture was 
the guest of architecture. The pleasures 
of architecture were, perhaps, to all lovers of 
art, the most common ; the pleasures of paint- 
ing and of sculpture were, perhaps, much more 
limited. Wherever one travelled. however ob- 
scure the place might be, however tiny the 
village, one could always find something of 
interest in its architecture—in the tiny church, 
for instance, or the tiny cottage, in which there 
was generally something to interest one and 
exercise one’s critical or one’s arehæological 
faculties. This was not so with sculpture nor 
with painting, and therefore to artists generally 
there was no art so vitally interesting as the 
art of architecture. The President had 
mentioned William Burges; he (the speaker) 
had the pleasure of knowing him as a boy, and 
he received much encouragement and advice 
from him. Burges was a most inspiring worker. 

Mr. W. D. Caröe, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he could not help expressing a 
note of sadness in hearing from the President 
that that would be the last address from that 
chair which he would deliver to students. It 
had been a great pleasure to him and all of them 
to see their President in that chair, and it 
would be a matter of regret to them if their 
President did not serve for the third year. 
No happier words could have been spoken 

than those they had heard as to the pleasure 
to be derived from the pursuit of architecture. 
He had often felt that there was no side of 
architecture which the public knew less about 
and which, perhaps, was not observed by 
architects themselves as much as it might 
be, than the joy which their work gave to 
architects, and it was a happy inspiration 
when the President thought of making that 
the subject of his address. It was not easy 
to add to that list of pleasures about which 
they had heard, but there was one, perhaps, 
—one little one—which was a big joy to him. 
i. e., the great pleasure there was, not only in 


seeing one’s completed work, but in being 
actually present on the building, and to see 
it grow. That was the greatest pleasure that 
architecture afforded him. There was, as the 
President said, a great pleasure in seeing their 
work grow on paper; but he had often wished 
that the practice of the profession could be 
altered, and that it should be a self-denying 
ordinance amongst architects to carry on only 
one building at a time, and be present all the 
time of its erection, and watch brick grow-up 
on brick, and stone on stone; and in that way 
they would derive a pleasure which few other 
professions could boast. He thanked the 
President for his kindly words and charming 
thoughts. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

The President replied on behalf of himself 
and Mr. Gibson. Mr. Gibson had given them 
a delightful criticism of the students’ works. 
It was difficult to make those criticisms truly 
and yet not hurt the feelings of others, but 
Mr. Gibson had really hit the happy medium. 
The President then drew attention to Mr. 
Fulton's Soane Medallion drawings, Mr. Gas- 
coyne’s Tite Prize drawings (1902), and Mr. J. H. 
Gibbons’ Pugin drawings, which were on exhibi- 
tion in the Meeting Room. All these drawings 
would well repay examination. 

Distribution of Prizes and Studentship. 

The President then distributed the prizes 
and studentships. For a full list of the succese 
ful competitors, see our issue for January 23, 
pace 78. 

The President said that the subject of the 
paper to be read at the next meeting showed 
the varied interests of the profession. On 
February 15 Professor F. Clowes will read a 
paper on “The Bacteriological Disposal of 
Sewage.” 

The meeting then concluded. 


— —— 


THE SAFETY OF THE UFFIZII 
GALLERIES. 


Ox revisiting the glorious treasures (the 
world’s, not Italy’s only) at the Uffizii, I was 
seized with sudden horror as to the danger 
existing in these important Galleries from 
the smallest accident by fire, and of the extreme 
difficulty in meeting it should the least oppor- 
tunity be offered for that destructive fiend 
to gain a hold upon them. 

Recent anxieties as to the safety of our own 
National Gallery from fire have been met by 
the pulling down of a building which might 
have threatened, and, in fact, recently being 
on fire, did threaten and endanger, a collection 
of works of art which, though called National, 
is really a part of the world’s treasures. 

Visitors to any of these world-renowned 
collections of works of art are carried away 
with the delights of the show, and can scarcely 
be expected to take into consideration how 
they are preserved from the ever-present 
dangers of modern life, even when seeing 
open charcoal stoves or braziers in rooms, 
or noticing water-buckets or hose at hand 
in case of accident. But once think of it, and, 
as I said, horror will seize you if you recognise 
that all these glorious things might pass away 
for ever in flame and smoke—in a short hour or 
two—as, alas! many a less likely group of 
artistic treasures have done. 

It is, of course, scarcely necessary to remind 
vou that the Uffizii picture galleries are all on 
the top floor of a building built by Vasari, 
1560-74—not for this present purpose—with 
wooden roofs and overhanging eaves, 5 ft. 
to 6 ft. projection at least, characteristic of 
Florence at the period, supported only on 
piers, comparatively narrow, of solid work. 
The openings between these piers are filled in 
with ranges of wooden window-frames One 
large range of the Galleries is not far from 
the opposite one, and they are joined by a 
gallery with similar ranges, so that, in fact, 
for a total length of several hundred feet there 
is no break in the continuity of windows and 
piers and overhanging wooden roofs and ceilings, 
only the Hoors being of incombustible material, 
and these probably only the surface of marble 
mosaic. 

Thus every facility is offered for fire to run 
along from end to end, or be carried by a cross 
wind from side to side. i 

At one end or corner next the Palazzo Vecchio 
is the large open staircase, and there is a lift 
which is generally being used by the public. 
This, if not sufficiently cut off, is one of the 
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easiest means of carrying fire upwards or 


distributing smoke. 

This lift is needed for many visitors, as the 
galleries are as many as 126 steps above the 
ground—showing a height at least as much 
if not more than the 60 ft. above which hetuht 
the London Building Act requires fireproof 
roofs and construction and special means of 
escape. 

It is true the Tribune and other apart ment 
or Salas—are divided by walls from the long 
corridors and from each other, but the roofs 
referred to cover all, and many of the roofs 
have the same kind of wide casement windows 
at the back as those in the corridor. 

It is needless to add that none of these walls 
pass through the roofs, if indeed they pass the 
tie beams. or go higher than the ceiling. and s 
cannot afford any check to the continuitw of 
the roofing. 

The stories below these upper galleries are 
devoted to various purposes, some portions for 
the store of public archives, some for the public 
library, and a large portion for the post office. 
while under the arcadcs on the ground floor 
are wooden temporary stalls for the sale of 
postcards, etc. 

The galleries themselves are connected by a 
bridge with the Palazzo Vecchio, and by the long 
gallery along the banks of the river and over 
the Ponte Vecchio with the Pitti Palace. Thus 
access is afforded for assistance and escape if 
needed at each end, it must be admitted, as well 
as danger for the spread of fire. But attached 
to the buildings—so that the roofs almost 
adjoin on the Lung Arno—are high residential 
buildings, warehouses, and workshops, separated 
in places by narrow Janes, or connected by 
covered archways, and that danger exists from 
these is too evident if one looks at the buildings 
lighted up in the evening in various rooms 
of many floors at high levels—all very pictur- 
esque, but dangerous. 

The breakage of a lamp might be sufficient to 
start a conflagration not easily extinguished 
in some of these high roofs, and how long it 
would take to spread depends on the wind at. 
the time, and local fire extinguishing appliances 
are not very evident. 

As to the damage from water used to extin- 
guish the fire—if it were there to be used—I 
need not remind you. 

But I think I have said enough to be dubbed 
an alarmist by those quiet folk who think it. 
absurd to trouble till the evil is come, and then 
sav it is too late. 


Florence. Cuas. Forster HAYWARD. 
— . — 
THE PENROSE MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
ATHENS. 


WE have already drawn attention to the 
scheme for erecting a memorial to Mr. Penrose 
at Athens in the shape of a new library and 
lecture-room in connexion with the British 
School at Athens. The accompanying plan and 
sketch show the proposed building, of which 
Mr. Heaton Comyn is the architect. 

The library will form an addition to the 
existing Macmillan Hostel or students’ house, 
which was built five years ago in the same 

ounds as the school. Mr. Penrose was the 

rst Director of the British School at Athens, 
and designed the original school building, which 
now serves as the Director’s house, so it was felt 
by many of his friends that it would be appro- 
priate to establish a memorial to him in a city 
with which he was so closely connected for nearly 
fifty years. As it happens, the school library, 
which is steadily increasing its number of 
volumes, is fast outgrowing its present quarters, 
and, moreover, this room is found to be much 
too small for open meetings of the school; 
the committee, therefore, considered the scheme 
of completing the original plan of the Hostel and 
building a capacious room, which is to serve the 
double purpose of a library and room where 
the school meetings can be held. 

The plan shows the general arrangement 
and necessary alterations that will be carried 
out. The unshaded part of the plan represents 
the existing Macmillan Hostel; the walls 
coloured black are the proposed new buildings. 
The new library will accommodate more 
than twice the number of books of the existing 
room, and two large studies will be gained on 
the first floor which will be of great advantage 
to those students who are taking up some 
special course of study. The exterior has been 
made to harmonise, as far as the plan will allow, 
with the existing part, all local materials being 
employed as much as possible. 
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The Proposed Penrose Memorial Library, Athens. Mr. Heaton Comyn, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


If funds permit, a portrait or bust of Mr. Pen- 
5 THE NN uc 


5 in the library, the 5 


cost of wee 0 fittings and „ SQ YO K TO FOAM 
portrait, is about l J. This, it shou 
added, is at Athens prices for building oot AN ADDITION JO IHE 
which are very low in comparison with English EXI TNG MACMILLAN HOSTEL. 
prices. WHERE THE STUDENTS RESIDE. 
— ä — — 
INVENTION.* 
To UNDERSTAND and appreciate invention BLACK PORTION H 
aright it is necessary to have a clear view of the FROPOXNID ADDITIONS LT 


world of thought and work in which it takes place. 
One of the commonest and most fatal errors 
committed bY, roe -be inventors is to view 
invention as if it had no past—as though the 

casual happy thoughts’ P of those aho are M. 
ignorant of what the world has already done 
merited its title and its rewards. From this 

source come most of the bitter disappointments 
that I have so often witnessed in my practice. 
We must not fall victims to any auch elusion. 
Invention has been busy in the past, and it has 
left to the inventor of to-day a rich heritage | 
of knowledge, and while he haa its help in his 
onward struggle he has also its responsibility. | 
The growth of mechanical science narrows as | 
well as widens his field. It opens out to him 
new possibilities it is true, but on the other 
hand every advance in knowledge takes so 
much from what, up to that time, belonged to 
the field of invention. Nor is this only true of 
to-day. Even if we go a long way back into 
history we shall still find that the inventor had 
at his command a formidable armoury of | 
weapons in the shape of mechanical arrange- 
ments and combinations which already belonged 
to the domain of public knowledge. I must 
ask you to give a little thought to this ground 
work of knowledge before we pass to the achieve- 
ments of invention. 

These elements of mechanism—approved 
devices for effecting definite mechanical results 
—were themselves originally the results of 
invention, although in many cases the time, the 
mode and the author of their introduction 
are all forgotten. By their intrinsic usefulness 
they have survived the machines in which they 
were first employed, and are preserved as means 
for special ends in whatever connexion these 
ends may be sought. Each represents a past 
achievement and a present and future power. 
Mankind claims to be the only tool-using animal, 
and if we include in the term tool” the 
devices used in machinery, we may fairly say 
that the advance of civilisation is marked and 
measured by the additions to the tools he has at 
his command, each enabling him to do some 
new thing or to do an old thing better. It is 
in this sense that each gives him a new power. 
Take, for instance, the ratchet. Who first used 
it, and in what machine, has long since been for- 
gotten, but from the time that it became known 
mankind has had the power to obtain free 
rotation in one direction without the risk of its 
being reversed. So habituated are we to this 
device and its effect that it may seem too 
obvious to be looked upon as an invention 

*An address delivered to the Junior Institution of 


Engineers by the President, Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton 
K. C., F. R. S., M. P., on January 22. | The Proposed Penrose Memorial Library, Athens. Plan. 
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enriching the world. But if you will throw 
back your mind to those very early days when 
rotation itself was only used in a few simple 
machines, I think you will feel as I do that we 
are no little indebted to the man who first 
devised the ratchet, and thus put it in the 
conscious power of every subsequent inventor 
to produce rotation in one direction only when- 
ever the needs of his invention require it. 

I have said that each of these elements of 
mechanism, the result of some past invention, 
represents a present and future power conferred 
on mankind. It is thus that in my own mind 
I love to regard all worthy inventions. 

You remember those 15 tales which you 
read in your bovhood, where the hero receives 
some magic gift which endows him with giant 
strength or lightning speed, or enables him to 
transport himself to any part of the world by a 
wish. The tale then proceeds to work out his 
fortune through the use of this magic power, 
till it ends in his marriage with the inevitable 
ae This in kind, if not in degree, is the 
1istory of mankind under the stimulus of a new 
invention. It thereby becomes possessed of a 
power hitherto denied it, and busies itself in 
turning this power to useful ends, so as to 
achieve by its means some new triumph in 
production. The strong man of the fairy tale 
may be no longer found on our work-a-day earth, 
but the hydraulic press, by rendering well-nigh 
infinite pressure a thing to command, is no bad 
representative of him, and if it could be calcu- 
lated, I am sure that the wealth it has brought 
to us would make even the riches of fairy 
realms seem trifling. 

It must not be thought that simple devices 
such as the ratchet are all that I would have you 
regard as the equipment of the inventor. All 
elements of past inventions which have a merit 
beyond the special use first made of them, and 
which thus possess a more or less general 
applicability, come under this head. They 
include many great conceptions which ever since 
their introduction have been the mainstays of 
the inventive world, and have exercised a vast 
influence upon human progress. They have 
shaped subsequent invention by reason of their 
own efficiency, just as the development of a 
country may be permanently modified by the 
existence of a good line of inter-communication 
such as a navigable river, which renders trade 
easy along its course. As the most brilliant 
example of this I should cite the Jacquard. It 
first appeared about a century ago as an appen- 
dage to a loom, and it still has its most frequent 
employment in machines for the production of 
textile fabrics and the like. But this is only 
because such machines most frequently need its 
aid by reason of the character of the tasks they 
have to perform. In its nature it goes far 
beyond this special use. It puts into the hands 
of mankind a simple method of dealing with 
cycles however complicated, of elements how- 
ever numerous. To realise of what it is capable 
you should examine a Nottingham lace machine 
with its thousands of threads, producing each 
hour lace of some varied and intricate pattern 
that would otherwise require months of human 
labour. You will then understand me when I 
say that the Jacquard is, in my mind, a com- 
plete solution of the difficulties produced by 
multiplicity of elements however fantastic and 
involved be the maze through which they have 
to wind. So general, and indeed, so nearly 
universal is it in its scope in this respect, that I 
am always reminded by it of those general 
mathematical expansions, such as Taylor's 
Theorem, which are able to deal with all 
functions however complex. Like them its very 
generality makes us take refuge in it only when 
no shorter and more special method can be 
found, but as a final resort it is always at our 
command, as little puzzled by the compositions 
of Wagner when it is used in the Pianola as by 
the flights of the designer's fancy when it is 
used in a carpet loom. 

As another example of these great funda- 
mental elements of mechanism let me take the 
electric relay. What is it? It is merely an 
electro-magnet (usually capable of being 
actuated by a small current and from a con- 
siderable distance), whose sole object and 
function is to create a contact between two 
pieces of metal, and thus complete an electric 
circuit. With this circuit the relay and its 
actuating current need have nothing in common: 
its function is contined to causing this external 
circuit to be completed, and the whole further 
working of the machinery, of whatever nature 
it may be, is due to the current that flows 
through the completed circuit from the battery 


or other source of electrical power with which 
it is connected. It is like the trigger of a gun. 
The propulsion of the shot is wholly due to the 
locally stored-up forces of the powder. The 
trigger or igniting spark only sets them free 
to work. So with the relay. This division of 
function leaves you free to keep your directing 
mechanism as delicate as you will, however 
great the forces with which you intend to 
work. The relay may be so finely balanced 
that the minutest current is sufficient to actuate 
it. and yet the energy that pours through the 
completed circuit may be enormous. Your 
machine by such means can imitate the human 
body with its scores of muscles of different 
strengths, shapes, and functions, each moving 
in its own way and with its own force at the 
direction of the delicate nerve currents which 
proceed from brain and ganglia, which them- 
selves furnish none of the energy used in pro- 
ducing the movements they excite. 

I am sure that many of those that I am 
addressing will have said to themselves that 
I need not have gone to electricity to illustrate 
the principle of working by local stores of force. 
For example, everyone who has seen steam 
steering gear will realise that this is an equally 
telling example of the principle. Instead of 
a dozen men standing at the wheel in a storm, 
as our boyhood's tales of travel used to describe, 
the hugest liner is steered by the pilot with 
equal ease be the weather rough or fine, because 
the function of the wheel is no longer to move 
the helm but to set free a steam engine to 
move it. But I chose the electric relay because 
it represents in its simplest and most naked 
form this principle of severing the forces of 
direction from those of execution. Delicacy 
and strength are no longer alternatives between 
which we must choose. We can have the 
giant's strength without his clumsiness. 

There is a further reason why I selected 
the electric relay as the embodiment of this 
principle. It is because I wish to impress 
on you that in equipping himself for his task 
the inventor must be prepared to take all the 
aids that science has given him. The days 
when electricity was a thing apart, having no 
lezitimate place in mechanical work, are gone 
for ever. No department of practical science 
illustrates more forcibly my simile of the fairy 
gifts. Consider for a moment what new powers 
it has brought—and from what old trammels 
it has freed us. A mechanician of the olden 
days coming amongst us now would imagine 
we possessed a magician’s powers. His con- 
ceptions of mechanical action must have been 
well-nigh limited to such as depend on gearing 
and its analozues with all their limitations. 
With difficulty and with loss alone could the 
action of a machine be extended over more 
than a small space. and all its connexions 
must have a massiveness proportionate to 
the forces that actuated it. He now finds 
that the several parts can be actuated indepen- 
dently and with duly proportioned force, however 
widely separated in space they may be, that 
connexions need no longer be themselves 
capable of any mechanical transference of 
force, or be rigid or rigidly connected with the 
machines they actuate. He is even freed 
from the necessity of contact between the 
parts of his machine. Action at a distance 
is at his command through the medium of the 
electro-magnet, so that one part of his machine 
may actuate another part without physical 
contact. He can thus, when he wishes, turn 
the flank of his persistent and implacable 
enemy friction. In an exquisite writing tele- 
graph, which I saw some time ago, an escape- 
ment was used in which the anchor never 
touched the teeth of the escapement wheel, 
the whole actuation being electro-magnetic, 
so that the parts when they approached seemed 
fendered off by invisible hands that they might 
not collide. And, in the near future, we have 
the promise of still greater freedom. The 
Hertzian waves give us control at distances 
far beyond any mechanical needs, and already 
many inventors have schemed out how by their 
aid to direct and set in action torpedoes moving 
freely in the sea. And although the forces 
thus transmitted are so minute that they 
must work through the medium of local stores 
of force, it is not beyond hope that even this 
limitation of our powers will be overcome 
and we shall be able to supply to mechanism 
both direction and actuating force from a 
distance by these means. 

As an example, how new mechanical elements, 
bringing with them new powers and new liberty, 
give rise to new types of machines, take the 


case of milled cutters. Before they were known 
various forms of shaping devices, such as 
plane, gouge, and file existed, and had each 
its special conditions of application and its 
effect, but none of them possessed the property 
of the milled cutter of eating its way (as though 
it were a mechanical acid) into the material 
with which it was brought into contact. At 
once we find springing up universal shaping 
machines copying forms however irregular 
merely by having these rapidly revolving 
milled cutters—like dentist's drills—fixed in 
frames capable only of motion of translation 
and not of rotation, so that they all moved 
in parallel lines, maintaining their relative 
positions. One such element is a dummy of 
the same shape and size as the cutters, and 
it is made to move over the object to be copied, 
and consequently all the others, being parallel 
to it and preserving strictly their relative 
positions, eat out their respective blocks of 
material to the same shape. I remember 
first seeing such a machine at work on shaping 
the clumsy sabots of French peasants. With 
requisite refinements of mounting and general 
mechanical arrangement it is now copying 
with absolute fidelity the most elaborate 
statuary. Whether the work be rough or fine, 
the principle is the same. Once you realise 
that your live cutter will eat out where it 
touches you have only to make it imitate in its 
movements the dummy that feels over the 
whole surface of the object to be copied to 
insure that it will reproduce that object. But 
not only the idea but the possibility of such 
a machine sprang directly from the introduction 
of the revolving cutter. 

I have, perhaps, lingered too long over the 
equipment of the inventor. Let me now turn 
to his task. I shall not attempt to include the 
whole domain of invention in my remarks. It 
is too varied and too vast. I must limit myself 
to some one type, and accordingly the clas 
of inventions which I have chosen are those 
whose object is to produce, by mechanical 
means, articles that otherwise must be produced 
by hand work. This, in itself, would be an 
idle feat if the new method did not effect its 
purpose better or cheaper or more swiftly 
than that which it is to supplant, and it is 
the machine which accomplishes this most 
thoroughly that will ultimately succeed. It is 
this necessity of efficiency in the invention 
which brings it about that before designing 
his machine the inventor has a preliminary 
task set before him. on the right performance 
of which his success mainly depends, and 
which is calculated to try to the utmost his 
inventive faculty. 

Take any hand operation say, for instance, 
sewing. Ages of experience have authorita- 
tively decided the easiest way to perform it. 
and this solution is found embodied in the 
practice of to-day, and has probably remained 
unchanged since the Stone Age. But this 
solution is the correct one only when we are 
working with such means as Nature supplies 
to man. With two hands, whose movements 
are closely watched by eyes which report to a 
guiding intelligence, you can find nothing better 
than to have a needle pointed at one end and 
pierced with an eye near the other which carries 
a moderate length of thread from one side 
of the fabric to the other, and serves as the 
instrument through which adequate tension 
is applied to the stitch to make it tight and 
even. But in passing from the hand to the 
machine you lose some capabilities and gain 
others. Direct information of so compre- 
hensive a character as the seeing eye can give 
to the mind would be as hard to attain in 
mechanism as it would be to frame the comples 
orders which flow therefrom through the action 
of the intelligence and to secure obedience to 
them. Yet though we must resign ourselves 
to the loss of much, there are compensations 
for what we lose. The human being has but 
two hands, and it is only by long practice that 
it can attain to the perfectly independent use 
of them. In machinery we have no limits as 
to number or independence of action. We can 
construct a Briareus, each of whose hundred 
hands will perform its appointed task without 
interference or distraction from the existence 
or the working of the others. Skill in the sense 
of trained judgment may be hard to imitate. 
but skill in the sense of accuracy of work is at 
our entire command. Obedience will now 
be blind and unreasoning, but it will be implicit 
and untiring. It is not my purpose to balance 
these advantages and disadvantages and 
show which scale goes down. My object is to 
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point out that, under such changed circum- 

stances, there is no ground for assuming that 

the mode of performing the operation that has 
been proved to be the best for hand work will 
be the most suitable for doing it by mechanism, 
and the first task of the inventor, therefore, 
is to decide whether he will adhere to the 
hand cycle or will rather substitute for it 
some equivalent cycle producing the same 
results but better suited to the new conditions— 
to the strength and weakness of the inanimate. 

Let me take an analogy. Doubtless, you have 

often had to send a message by telegraph to 
sume distant country to which the rate charged 
per word is high. You write your message 
as terxcly as may be, but even thus its length 
is formidable. What do you do? You fly 
to vour telegraphic code. It tells you that 
if you will change the phraseology of your 
message you can by a single code word represent 
a whole phrase. You thereupon set to work 
to recast vour message so as to make it capable 
of being expressed in code words. When you 
have done so you have not improved it as a 
message. It is less terse and less naturally 
expressed. If you were writing and not tele- 
graphing you would prefer to use it in its 
original form. But as now expressed each 
of the phrases of which it is composed can be 
sent over the wires in the form and at the 
price of a single word, and the cost of the 
whole is but a fraction of what would have 
heen the cost of your message as originally 
framed. It has been recast in a form suitable 
for cheap telegraphing. 

Just so the inventor. He has to find a series 
of operations which in their totality are equiva- 
lent to the series of the hand worker. But each 
of these operations in itself need not be such 
as would in hand labour be suitable or even 
practicable. It is necessary and gutficient for 
him that they are suited to the new conditions, 
i., that they can be well and easily done by 
mechanism, and that, taken as a whole, they 
prxiuce the same result as the series which he is 
jaraileling. He is rewriting the series in 
terms suited to mechanism just as the message 
was rewritten in terms suited for telegraphing. 
The meaning of the message must remain the 
same but the terins used to express it are no 
longer those most naturally used in writing or 
smeaking. but are those which can be telegraphed 
at least cost. 

Te make my meaning clear let me revert to the 
familar operation of sewing. I have described 
the nand process and pointed out how it is 
unsuited for mechanical reproduction. How is 
it to be translated into an equivalent cycle 
sutable for mechanism? In other words, how 
bitte he coded” ? 

This case is interesting, inasmuch as we have 

two independent solutions made at different 
ites and widely different in nature. The 
earher invention imitated the hand cycle very 
clowiv. The thumb and finger of the right 
Land in the human being were replaced by pairs 
cf pincers capable of taking hold of the needle 
anl letting it free again, but to avoid having 
te follow the intricate movements of the human 
zer- in the operation two pairs of pincers 
were used, one on each side of the work, which 
passed the needle backwards and = forwards 
tarongh the fabric one to the other. Following 
out this idea the needle was pointed at both 
ends with an eye in the middle, and, as in hand 
«wing. it carried a moderate length of thread. 
The pair of pincers which held the threaded 
ne-~lle advanced to the fabric and passed the 
ne through it to the other, which took it 
aud retreated so as to draw the stitch tight and 
form the completed stitch. To form the next 
snitch the work was moved through the proper 
d stance and the same process was gone through, 
the line of movement of the needle always 
r: maining the same. 

There is not much “coding” here. The 
new cycle imitates the hand-worker so faithfully 
that it benetits little by the advantages of 
mechanical action. As in hand work it can 
oily sew with moderate lengths of thread, 
andi must therefore have the needles re-threaded 
at intervals. Its superiority over hand labour 
is therefore so slight that it is doubtful whether 
caha sewing machine could ever have competed 
acta, much less replaced, hand work. But it 
has one great ment. The needle mechanism is 
capable of being re-duplicated almost without 
Loutt. and the movement of the work which is 
n. ard to make the stitches for one needle 
* serve equally well for any number of needles 
w rking parallel to it. Hence the machine that 
weuti have failed as a sewing machine has 


survived and proved useful as an embroidery 
machine. The work is stretched between two 
rows of pincers and moved by the workn an 
according to the stitches of the pattern. Each 
stitch is repeated by each of the parallel needles, 
which work side by side at convenient distances, 
and thus as many copies of the pattern are 
simultaneously produced as there are needles. 
Each is a perfect facsimile of all the others, and 
as each copies faithfully the errors of the work- 
man, this machine is entitled to the proud boast 
that its productions possess all the defects of 
hand work—an essential we are told of artistic 
beauty. 

What is the cause of the comparative failure 
of this attempt at a sewing machine? It is 
evident that it is due to the retention of the 
feature of the hand operation by which the 
needle is passed from one holding mechanism 
to the other. The inventors of the modern 
sewing machine, on the other hand. decided to 
work with a needle fixed in its holder and never 
leaving it throughout the operation. 

It at once followed that the needle and thread 
must, on the back stroke, return through the 
same hole through which they had entered the 
fabric, so that no stitch could be formed unless 
some obstacle were interposed to the return of 
the thread. Here the two famous and successful 
forms of the machine parted company. Both 
placed the eye at the point of the needle that the 
stroke might not be needlessly long, but while 
the lockstitch machine used a second thread to 
provide the necessary obstacle, the chainstitch 
machine (by means which I need not describe) 
availed itself of a loop of the original thread for 
that purpose. Thus in the lockstitch machine 
the substituted cycle has become as follows :— 


(1) The work is moved under the needle for 
the new stroke. 

(2) The needle (which has an eye at its point 
through which the thread passes) pierces 
the fabric carrying with it the thread. 

(3) A second thread is passed between the 
thread and the needle (by means of a 
shuttle or its equivalent) when the 
needle is at its lowest position. 

(4) The needle returns while a take-up 

` retracts the thread so as to tighten the 
stitch. 


This cycle would, for hand work, be im- 
measureably more complicated and difficult 
than ordinary sewing, but it consists of opera- 
tions mechanically easy of performance in 
swift and e timed sequence, and, as the 
whole of the thread in use has no longer to be 
passed from one side of the fabric to the other 
as each stitch is made, it has brought with it the 
all- important advantage of our being able to 
work with a continuous thread. Here, then, is a 
magnificent example of “coding.” It is not 
to be wondered at that the machines which it 
has given to the world are in well-nigh universal 
use, and have profoundly modified both our 
social and our industrial economy. 

You see that I have hardly touched on the 
actual mechanism to be used for performing 
the several operations of the coded cycle, and it 
is not necessary. In such a case as this the 
invention practically lies in performing the 
operation of “coding” aright. It is this that 
explains what you so often see in the history of 
an invention, viz., that everything appears to 
come from the adoption of one special element 
which thereafter forms a part of all machines for 
that purpose. Thus it is sometimes said that 
the invention of the sewing machine consisted 
in putting the eye of a needle at its point. In 
a very real sense that is the fact. Such a needle 
indicates and embodies the fundamental 
changes of the cycle in which the real invention 
consists, and the adoption of such a form of 
needle implies the adoption of this new cycle. 
A similar example of a single element expressing 
the essentials of the solution of an inventive 
problem is to be found in knitting machinery. 
The dexterous guidance by eye and hand of the 
knitting needles or the crochet-hook, so as to 
draw the thread through the old loop to form 
the new one without risk of letting it slip or 
of fouling the old loop, was hard ind to 
imitate . It was the realisation 
that we must avoid the difficulty by turning 
the hook into a needle with a closed eye during 
that part of the substituted cycle, while it 
remained an open hook during the rest of the 
time, that solved the enigma. It is a minor 
matter whether this is effected by giving it a 
flexible barb, which is pressed to the shank 
by external means, or whether it is done auto- 
matically. The core of the invention is in the 


use of such a needle, and this has given to us 
the machines which now take so large a part in 
the manufacture of clothing. 

It is not only in great inventions bringing into 
the realm of mechanics processes so important as 
those to which I have referred that the need of 
“coding” exists. It figures at the birth of 
most really successful machines. And there are 
types in which the whole invention may be said 
to consist in the choice of a cycle. Take for 
example the processes of shaping metals by 

ressure, the rapid development of which has 

en so characteristic of the last twenty years, 
and the promise of which is so brilliant for the 
future. In them the metal is treated as a 
highly viscous substance, and the aim is to 
make it assume definite and often complicated 
shapes through pressure alone. If this is well 
done the strength of the material itself through- 
out all its parts is increased. If not, the result- 
ing article is weak and unreliable. The whole 
success of the process in its application to the 
more complicated forms depends on the judicious 
choice of the series of intermediate forms through 
which the metal is made to pass. You are 
dealing with substances so resistant that all 
attempts at sudden or violent transference of 
material from one conformation to another 
must result in weakening or rupture. The 
series must, therefore, be such that each step 
entails a transference under suitable and ad- 
vantageous conditions. It must leave the 
material in the position best suited for the next 
step, as a good billiard player takes care that the 
balls shall be left so as to make his next stroke 
an easy one. To design successfully such a 
process may involve invention of a high order, 
even though the execution makes use only of 
ordinary tools. , 

When the transformed cycle has been deter- 
mined upon, there remains the task of providing 
the means for carrying it out—in other words, 
the designing the new machine. On this part 
of the subject I shall not dwell because the 
devices which human ingenuity makes use of 
to effect its objects are so multifarious as to 
defy classification. Nor does the progress of 
invention come to an end when the machine 
has been devised. It then becomes the subject 
of further invention, the aim of which is to 
arrive at better results by modifying or changing 
or adding to the mechanism. This is the mor 
common type of invention. Long after a 
fundamental invention has been made ard 
embodied in some form of mechanism new 
inventions will appear, which are, or claim to 
be, better methods of carrying it out in general, 
or which adapt it to be used with more effect 
in special circumstances. Such subsidary in- 
ventions usually consist in the substituting 
for the mechanical devices originally used other 
equivalent devices better suited to the work 
which they have to perform, the machine in its 
essentials remaining unchanged. And though 
this judicious adaptation of means to ends ay 
seem less brilliant and interesting than such 
inventive efforts as we have been considering, 
it is hardly less useful. To increase the output 
of a machine or make a delicate machine equal 
to rough work is no mean achievement, and 
may vastly extend or even create its practical 
usefulness. 

It is here that the lawyer's difficulties are 
greatest. The benefits of the Patent Laws are 
confined to inventions, and it therefore becomes 
necessary, in deciding whether a new machine 
or a modification of an old machine is good 
subject matter for Letters Patent, to put to 
oneself the question, Does it involve Invent- 
tion? The decision is not difficult when it 
involves a new cycle or a wholly new mechanism 
for accomplishing an old cycle. But when it 
consists of an improvement on old mechanism 
by the substitution of ditferent but equivalent 
devices the task is one of great nicety. It 
would seem to be necessary to fix upon some 
definition of invention, but this has never been 
done, and in my opinion no definition of inven- 
tion can be found which is of the slightest 
assistance to anyone in a case of difficulty. It 
is very much like deciding whether a book 
belongs to literature. No one would deny it 
in the case of Ruskin's Modern Painters,” 
or assert it in the case of Bradshaw’s Guide.” 
These extreme cases are easy of decision, but 
when you approach the dividing line it 1s so 
euros le to get a test that it becomes, more 
or less, a matter of personal opinion. Some of 
the elements of a combination are altered so as 
to improve, but not essentially change, its 
working. Is that a new invention? If it is 
only the substitution of mechsnical elements 
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which are notoriously the equivalents of the old 
elements the law is clear, but in any other case 
it is treated as being a question of fact for the 
judgment of whatever tribunal has the duty 
of deciding. Our Courts, in this, as in many 
other questions, lean to the practical rather than 
the dogmatic. They impose no rigid test such 
as that to which the German Patent Office 
inclines, viz, that the new combination must 
produce a different technical result. To do the 
same thing better, or in a way so different that 
it gives to the public a useful choice of means, 
may with us be sufficient to support the claim 
to invention. And I have little doubt that if 
a case should arise in which a judicious selection 
out of the list of known and notorious mechani- 
cal equivalents gave an unforeseen and markedly 
superior result the Courts would consider 
themselves free to hold it to be invention, and, 
in treating the decision as thus dependent on 
the resulting utility. they would only be follow- 
ing the dictum of Lord Watson: There are 
many things which you cannot say are. or are 
not, inventions till you have tried them.” 

Have something to say, say it, and sit 
down,“ was the reply given by a Parliamentary 
veteran to a new member who asked for advice 
as to how to speak. How often have I wished 
that inventors would take this counsel to heart 
in all its fulness. They often have something 
to say and they say it, but they will not then sit 
down. It is not that I would have them rest 
on their oars, but I would have them bear con- 

stantly in mind that the value and the reward 
of an invention comes when it has been made 
ractically serviceable to mankind, and that the 
invention itself is but the first and perhaps not 
the most difficult step in the process. Careful 
and patient development along commercial 
lines is necessary before an invention, valuable 
in itself, becomes a useful part of our system 
of production, and here the enthusiasm and 
knowledge of the inventor would be invaluable 
if it were well applied. I am one of those who 
believe that ceteria paribus the mother is the 
best nurse. But, alas, this is where inventors 
so often fail. They are never content to work 
out practically what they have invented. 
Fresh inventions are their remedy for ey 
difficulty, even for such as naturally occur in all 
industrial developments, and thus perpetual 
change leads to delay, loss, and final abandon- 
ment. Le mieux est lennemi du bien.“ 
(The better is fatal to the good.“) I remember 
that many years ago I was taken to the work- 
shop of Mr. Babbage, of calculating-machine 
fame. He was then an old man, with a most 
remarkable past. A distinguished mathema- 
tician when at Cambridge, and a leader among 
those who rejuvenated its teaching—a man of 
comfortable fortune and untiring industry— 
pite with great inventive powers, and living 
or them alone. one would have expected in his 
case to find all the marks of a rich harvest of 
achievement. In the ante-chamber I recognised 
parts of the well-known calculating machine 
that many years before he had brought to the 
stage of actual working, and I asked him as to 
its completion. ‘Oh, I have done no more at 
that,” was his reply. Before finishing it I 
conceived the idea of my analytical machine, 
which was so much better that it would have 
taken more to complete the first machine than 
to make the new one.“ We then came to the 
analytical machine, parts of which were lying 
about, and he explained to me its principles and 
mode of working. Have you got it finished ? ” 
I asked. No, he said, for I have come on a 
new idea which throws it so completely into the 
shade that it would be mere waste of time to 
work further on it.“ And then he explained to 
me this new idea that was to revolutionise even 
the world of advanced thought in which he 
lived. No comment of mine could be so weighty 
as the plain recital of what occurred when this 
richly gifted life came to an end. A committee 
of our ablest mathematicians and mechanicians 
was appointed to examine the models and 
papers that Babbage had left behind in order 
to ascertain whether Government would be 
justified in completing his work at the public ex- 
pense. The report was that all was too in- 
complete—that no one could foresee success 
with sufficient certainty to warrant the attempt. 
So that a fragment of a machine, the work of his 
early years, is all that his abilities and his in- 
dustry brought forth. 

It is not only men of the teeming brain of a 
Babbage that leave their work in this incomplete 
and useless state. It is the most common fault 
of inventors. They have not the patience to 
develop their inventions to the stage of practical 


reliability, und they leave them useless except 
to testify to the ingenuity of the mind that 
devised them. I suppose that I, of all men, 
should feel sympathy with these unrewarded 
workers, but I confess that in my secret heart I 
consider them an almost unmitigated nuisance. 
They accomplish nothing useful themselves, 
and they detract from the merit of those who, 


by greater perseverance and more patient labour, 


have succeeded where they failed. Their in- 
ventions attain posthumously a short-lived 
forensic glory by being paraded as anticipations 
of some later invention that has proved itself 
of sufficient value to be worth defending. The 
resemblances are pointed out in order to dis- 
count the originality of the successful invention, 
and oft-times it has to be admitted that the 
kernel of the later invention is to be found in its 
predecessor. But lam happy to say that when an 
inventor is modest in his claims and seeks only 
to protect that which he has in fact made practi- 
cally useful, the tendency of the jurisprudence 
of our country is to pay little heed to antecedent 
incomplete or useless attempts. I have long 
contended, and I think it is now settled law in 
our Courts, than an invention is not made until 
it has been developed so far that the normal 
result of its working is success. Uncertainty 
in result beyond this point means practical 
uselessness, and as it in fact leaves the field 
still unoccupied for future inventors, so it should 
do in law, and their fame and their reward 
should not be lessened by the useless half- 
successes that have preceded them. 

I shall be told that I am too hard upon the 
inventor in holding him responsible for com- 
mercial non-success. It will be said that the 
practical development of an invention is not 
the business of the inventor, and that the 
qualities of mind that characterise him unsuit 
him for the task. Unvarying repetition is the 
key to commercial production, while the in- 
ventive genius yearns for change. There is 
much truth in this, and the strongest and most 
successful combinations are those in which both 
elements are represented in different individuals, 
the more practical being the dominant one. 
It is in this that we are so far behind our great 
rivals—Germany and the United States. I am 
not going to weary you with a description of the 
laboratories of research which exist in all the 
great chemical works in Germany. This has 
been so much dwelt upon of late that I only 
refer to it in passing as un eminent example of 
this union of invention with a system of practi- 
cal development. But what is not so widely 
known is that in the United States the same 
thing is done in connexion with mechanical 
inventions. Men possessing inventive genius 
of a high order are maintained as part of a busi- 
ness organisation for the express purpose of 
making inventions which, when made, are duly 
tested and, if found of practical value, are 
exploited on a large scale, the inventor reaping 
thereby his reward. It is by this that I explain 
the fact that the successful machines of to-day, 
and more especially those of a complex type, 
or that form elements of a series, are mainly 
of American origin. I see no reason to think 
that we are individually inferior to Americans 
in inventive faculty, but unquestionably 
English capital is, as a rule, in less enterprisin 
hands. Our great business firms are inclinec 
to put off taking up new inventions until 
competition has forced them to do so, and they 
are still less disposed to look on invention as 
forming an essential part of business. In saying 
this I must not be supposed to be applying the 
criticism to all. Happily there are amongst 
us most brilliant exceptions, but the tendency 
of the successful among us is to rest in the old 
ways while our great rivals are throwing 80 
much of their strength into the discovery of new 
ones. It is in consequence of this that the 
development of new inventions in England falls 
so much into the hands of limited liability 
companies specially formed for the purpose, 
and this is far less likely to bring success than if 
the inventions were developed by existing firms 
or companies. Joint stock enterprise of the 
commercial type is so far inferior to individual 
enterprise that it rarely succeeds, unless it is the 
embodiment of the individual work of one or 
two individuals, and in the case of companies 
specially formed to work inventions it too often 
happens that the management of the company 
is in the hands cf the inventor himself, who 
possesses Jittle or none of the commercial train- 
ing necessary for success. In looking back I 
can think of no few inventions which, in wise 
hands, would have produced enormous returns, 
but which have, for these reasons, produced 


little or nothing even if they have not been 
source of loss. 

In what direction is invention trendinz? 
In two directions which are well-nigh oppo: 
or, I ought rather to say. ccmplementary the c 
to the other. On the other hand the tendency is 
to divide manufacture up into many sin f 
Operations, each capable of being performe: 
swiftly and well by a special machine designe: 
solely for that purpose, and thus working unge- 
the most favourable circumstances for cha» 
ness of production. Take, for example, thb- 
manufacture of machine- made watch 
manufacture which I am happy to say, tis at 
last being vigorously taken up in Englam. 
after we have so long allowed ourselves to re 
distanced by our foreign competitors, bt 
commercially and inventively. Each machir- 
employed has only a minute operation for ıt: 
share of the work, several being needed to per- 
fect each piece. But these machines are + 
nearly automatic that the labour required for 
the most part needs no skill, and the rapidity 
with which ‘they work makes the actual cnt 
of production almost incredibly small, wh'+ 
the accuracy of the workmanship can be, and is. 
brought up to a pitch which completely satisne« 
all requirements of practical use. This tendencr 
to sub- divide the operations of production unu’ 
they are each capable of being performed eitber 
automatically or with unskilled labour, is hai, 
momentous effects in labour questions. Strasze 
to say, increase in accuracy of workmanship 1s 
tending to increase the demand for unskilled 
labour. The skill which used to be sought fx 
in the workman is now embodied in the machine. 
This is due to what I may term the uniformitr 
of mankind. The chief wants of each class are 
common to all the individuals that form it. 
Hence any rise in the standard of comfort of 3 
nation produces a demand for millions of articles 
of one and the same class, precisely such s 
demand as can be best satisfied by the unvaryinz 
but economical production of machines of the 
type of which I have spoken. I have no doubt 
that the growth of production as a whole will be 
so rapid that the total demand for unskillei 
labour of all sorts in manufactures will not 
actually diminish, but I am equally sure thai, 
relatively to substantially unskilled labour, it 
will be less and less used. Rough and brutalis- 
ing labour will be done away with, but its place 
will be taken by unskilled rather than skilled 
labour. 

For you must remember that precisely that 
process of coding of which I have spoken is 
being applied to bring each operation in produc- 
tion within the reach of unskilled labour. Take. 
for example. machines that are used in domesti- 
or trade life (such as typewriters, sewinz 
machines, etc.), and which are produced in such 
vast numbers. Inventors are hard at work 
modifying the construction or configuration ci 
each piece of these machines so as to lessen the 
cost of its production—to enable it to be made 

some cheap process which dispenses with 
hand work and skilled labour. I have known 
a company in America, before they sold a single 
machine, spend two years and 20.000“. in modi- 
fying the parts and their arrangement till each 
could be made by stamping or some similarly 
cheap method at a minimum of cost. And you 
must not forget that, if wisely done, this 
relegation to automatic machines and unskille? 
labour is an advantage, because it brings with it 
as a consequence absolute interchangeability of 
parts, which diminishes so vastly the cost of 
repairs. 

Side by side with this tendency towards 
highly-specialised machines, each doing one 
small and separate operation, there is the other 
line of invention, i. e., of machines which combine 
—I would prefer to use the mathematical term, 
integrate —a whole series of successive 
7 geal and turn out a completed article. 

ere we find perhaps the greatest inventive 
triumphs of our time. Take, for instance, the 
linotype. Type-setting, type-founding, and 
casting blocks of type as in stereotyping. had all 
been done by hand, and to a great extent 
mechanically, before the linotype came in. 
But it united them all in one machine, and 
enabled an operator, with little greater labour 
than in working a typewriter, to produce tke 
set-up type cast in lines ready for printing. 

It is difficult to say which class of machine is 
attracting most attention—whether combina- 
tion or division of operations, synthesis or analy- 
sis is taking the lead. If success is completely 
attained, the machine that combines in itself the 
whole series must always gain the dav. But 
the penalty for falling short of perfection is 
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heavier and the danger greater. Each step 
brings its own liability to failure, and the failure 
Of a step has more serious and more far-reaching 
consequences. Yet we have abundant proofs 
On all sides of us that human ingenuity is equal 
even to this task. Here again the effects of the 
systematic pursuit of invention in the United 
States show themselves most markedly. Few 
Private inventors have, unaided, the means or 
the time to work out such complex problems. 
Mergenthaler, the inventor of the linotype, spent 
years of incessant labour before he came to a 
practical result. Plan after plan was devised 
by him only to be rejected, because the success 
it brought was too incomplete. At last he 
succeeded, and he and those who had supported 
him had their rich and deserved reward. This is 
but one of many instances that could be given. 
I wish that it were easier to parallel them in this 
country. 

Those whom I am addressing are chiefly in 
the early stage of their professional career. 
How do I wish them to regard invention ? 
Should they all aspire to a share in it, or is it to be 
reserved for a chosen few ? 

To answer this question I must go back a little 
and recall to your minds the aim of invention. 
It is to enable mankind to do some new thing 
Ot to do an old thing better or proper or more 

swiftly. It is accomplished by a more judicious 
adaptation of means to end. If we cease 
troubling ourselves about the arbitrary line, 
which for certain legal purposes is drawn so as 
to delimit what is invention, we may look on all 
those who are engaged in improving mechanical 
appliances and in advancing practically mechani- 
cal science as fellow workers in one common 
field. In this sense you may all hope to be 
inventors, and it is this conception of your calling 
that I would impress upon you. Don’t seek 
Originality or change for its own sake. Have a 
Single eye for efficiency and be content with the 
work of others until you can surpass it—remem- 
bering always that well-trodden paths are easiest 
to follow and that it needs some substantial 
gain to warrant your leaving them. But never 
lose the hope that you may be able at some time 
and in some way to help the advance of science 
by some contribution of your own which may 
merit in every sense the title of invention. 

Is this wise advice ? Can one allow oneself 
to taste the fascinations of invention and not be 
led astray into fruitless and desultory quests 
after some new thing? The danger exists only 
for those who are superficial in their work. The 
wider and more thorough is a man’s knowledge 
the less likely he is to over-rate his own powers 
and by thinking himself a universal genius 
be led to waste his life in futile efforts to do 
everything. Indeed the danger is rather that 
he will be too much discouraged. He will find 
that so much has been done so well by others that 
he will despair of accomplishing anything new 
that is worthy to be ranked with it. But a little 
discouragement will not hurt him so long as it 
does not lead him to abandon the training that 
is to prepare him for the moment when he finds 
his right task. 

And here let me put in a word as to this train- 
ing. I am not going to enter upon the vexed 
question of Technical Education. I am going 
to remind you of the metaphor I used when I 
compared invention in a machine to literary 
merit in a book. I want you to look upon 
famous inventions as a scholar looks on the 
works of our great authors. He reads them 
not only to enrich his vocabulary but to teach 
himself consciously how those words can best be 
used. You cannot read an essay on Macaulay 
without learning something more of the powers 
of our language. So is it with the machines of 
the great inventors. They are your literature. 
You cannot master’their construction without 
getting a firmer hold of the resources of mechani- 
cal science. My advice to you is study your 
machines. Never miss an opportunity of 
examining those whose merit is established and 
which have played a great part in the world of 
industry, even though they may not belong to 
your special branch. Try to appreciate the task 
their makers had set before them and the steps 
by which they performed it. [ shall never 
forget the occasion when the late Professor 
Hughes explained to me his Printing Telegraph, 
and narrated how he spent two years in seeking 
for a vibrator that would answer the demands 
he must make upon it in speed and regularity. 
and how his wife’s knitting needles at last 
suggested the solution. On this basis he built 
up an instrument every detail of which was so 

well thought out that its complexity and delicacy 
made it more and not less suitable for the strain 


of daily use. I wish I had time to take as 
example this or some other glory of practical 
science and show you how the great inventors 
overcame or evaded difficulties; how they at 
times persevered almost to obstinacy, and at 
other times threw away all the results of years of 
labour because they saw success attainable in 
another direction. But you will find out all 
these things for yourselves if you will but study 
great inventions, and, while the study makes you 
feel humble before those who have done such 
marvels, it will leave you all the more eager to 
emulate their achievements. 

And remember the future is in the hands of 
the inventors. No invention can live that does 
not cheapen prodluetion —i. e., that does not lessen 
the amount of human labour needed to produce 
a given result. Hence the ratio—if I may use 
such a phrase—between labour and its results 
is ever increasing with the progress of invention ; 
indeed, if we take the word in its broad sense, 
we may rightly say that this ratio is fixed by 
invention. This ratio, which represents the 
fertility of labour, measures the wealth-produc- 
ing power of the world. It defines the amount 
that the individual can contribute to the 
common store by his own labour, and conversely 
it limits the share which he may hope to receive 
from that store. You will think me too opti- 
mistic in putting the proposition in this its 
converse form. We know that too often what 
a man receives differs widely from what he 
contributes by his labour. Creation of wealth 
does not necessarily bring with it distribution. 
But in this respect invention is on the side of the 
masses. Production is aided by it only on 
terms of the uniformity of the article produced. 
Hence the characteristic effect of invention is to 
bring within the reach of the many that which 
5 belonged only to the few. Lace that 
princes alone could have possessed comes within 
the means of the moderately rich. Stuffs that 
only the wealthy could have procured are worn 
by those who have to earn their daily bread. 
Thus products of manufacture under the 
influence of invention become accessible to an 
ever wider and wider class. It has responded 
to the demands for a higher standard of comfort, 
and it stands ready to respond to whatever such 
calls are made on it in the future. If it has not 
done more it is because mankind has been too 
easily satisfied with lower pleasures, but with the 
growth of education and the spread of civilising 
influences of all kinds we trust that this will be 
so no longer. And I can wish no better future 
for those whom I am addressing than that they 
may be sharers in those triumphs which future 
still holds in reserve for invention. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Lord 
Monkswell, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Deptford Borough Council 10,000. for erection 
of town hall; Guardians of Greenwich Union, 
21,7001. for poor law purposes; Hackney Borough 
Council, 7,406l. for electric light installation, 
and 1,560“. for paving, ete. ; Paddington Borough 
Council, 5,219/. and 2,566/. for payment under 
Boroughs of Paddington and Chelsea (Adjust- 
ment) Scheme. 1903; and Stepney Borough 
Council, 1,998/. for street lighting purposes. 
Sanction was also given to Paddington Borough 
Council to borrowing 5,334/. for street lighting 
purposes. 

The Works Committee.—The adjourned report 
of the Works Committee, giving a statement 
of the works completed during the half-year 
ended September 30, 1903, was then con- 
sidered. The Committee reported as follows :— 


In Statement I. are Included the accounts for 20 works 
completed in the half-year in respect of which specifica- 
tions and bills of quantities have been prepared. On a 
few of these works some small expenditure has been 
incurred after 30th Sept last, but all such expendi- 
ture has, of course, been brought into account. The 
extension of the Westminster gas meter testing-office, the 
accepted estimate for which was 7,000/., was completed 
during the half-year, but, as the cost account of this work 
is amalgamated with that of certain repairs at that office, 
we are unable to include this work in the statement now 
submitted, and it will, therefore, appear in a future 
statement. The total cost of the works included in the 
statements does not represent the turnover of the depart- 
ment, because much of the expenditure on these works 
occurred previous to the half-year in question, while, on 
the other hand, much of the expenditure during the six 
months was upon works which are still unfinished. The 
approximate expenditure on works executed by the 
department during the half-year was 187,000. We are 
glad to be in a position to state that the net result of 
execution of the works included in the statement is a 


expenditure has been mainly confined to la 


balance of cost below final certificate of 25,8532. 9s. 5d., 
or about 11-114 per cent. on the total of the final certifi- 
cates, and that 19 out of the 20 works have been carried 
out at a cost below final certificate. Weare, moreover, of 
opinion that, in the case of works Nos. 4 [Rotherhithe 
Fire Station] and 6, [Mile-end Fire Station] the balance of 
cost below final certificate would have been greater but 
for circumstances quite beyond our control. 

In the case of the erection of Rotherhithe fire sub- 
station (No. 4) we accepted the work on condition that 
free use of the river frontage and wharf would be accorded 
to the Works department, but, owing to delay in the 
completion of the execution of the gridiron in front of the 
wharf, it was not available for use by the department 
during two-thirds of the contract period, and the heavy 
materials had consequently to be carted on to the site. 
This, in itself a considerable item, was rendered more 
costly through the peculiar character of the site, which is 
practically insular at high water, owing to the position of 
the entrances to the Surrey Commercial Docks. The 
erection of the sub-station was, however, completed 
within the time stipulated by the architect. In the case 
of the enlargement of Mile-end fire station (No. 6) work 
was delayed under orders from the architect, owing to 
questions of right-of-way and party walls, and about two 
months’ delay was thus caused. The Council will readily 
understand that any delays of this nature have a far- 
reaching effect upon the cost of the work, and are very 
difficult to appraise in the settlement of the accounts, and 
nothing has been credited under this head in the final 
certificate. The erection of Lots-road pumping-station 
(No. 17) has been in hand since April, 1901, and, as it 
was practically complete some time ago, we have included 
the account for the work in the statements now presented, 
an addendum account being opened for the few minor 
works remaining to be done. or some months past we 
ur in 
attendance upon the contractors for the pumping 
machinery, and until this is in complete working order 
some small weekly expenditure will be incurred, the value 
of which will be certified for separately by the engineer, 
and the account for which will be included in a future 
statement. The figures now presented are therefore 
comparable 

The number of works in respect of which full specifica- 
tions, bills of quantities, etc., have been prepared, and 
which have been referred to us for execution and not yet 
Included in the half-yearly statements of completed 
works submitted to the Council, ls 36, representing 
an estimated expenditure of approximately 941,000“. 
As required by the standing order, we have to report that, 
in the case of the construction of the relief sewer from 
the southern high level sewer extension at Balham 
High-road, the sum of 5,940“. voted for the work may be 
exceeded, but this is the only work on which, at present, 
an excess is anticipated by us 


Mr. Torrance, Chairman of the Works Com- 
mittee, said the report was highly satisfactory. 
He was still in favour of the Council doing a con- 
siderable part of its own work, although he 
had nothing to say against the contractors 
as contractors. The Council had to get the 
best work, and he challenged anyone to say 
that the work of the Department was not as 
good in every respect as that of contractors. 
The continuance of the Department was in 
the best interests of the Council. 

Mr. E. Collins said that the Department 
was insolvent. If the Council had faith in 
the Department, why did they not make it 
tender with the contractors ? There were no 
assets to pay for the 80, 000“. of loss which had 
been incurred. As an instance of the way 
the Department carried on its work, he might 
mention that they were charged 1178. for 
best wire-cut bricks, and he had a quotation 
for the same thing for 56s. , 

Mr. Beachcroft congratulated Vr. Torrance 
on his satisfactory report. The Moderate 
Party were not blinded by prejudice, and the 
Council was to be congratulated on the report. 
Mr. Torrance did not pitch his. success too 
high, and tell them that all the loss had been 
wiped off, but only that 25,000/. had been 
saved to set-off against the loss. The result 
showed that a thoroughly sound business 
man was required to be at the head cf an 
undertaking of this kind if they were to succeed. 

Mr. Howell J. Williams said that Mr. Collins 
had misunderstood the facts as to the bricks. 
The price quoted was for bricks delivered at 
Willesden Junction, and the account charged 
by the Department was for bricks delivered 
at various small jobs, in small quantities, in 
various parts of London. 

Mr. H. P. Harris said he did not dispute 
that the present arrangement was workin 
well, but they must not forget that there hac 
been three periods in the history of the Depart- 
ment, and that the first two had been failures. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood said he agreed with 
the last speaker; but he must remark that 
the first two phases were forced on them by 
the Moderate Party. and it was not until the 
Progressive Party had their way that the 
Department had become a success. 

The report was then adopted. 

Drury Lane Theatre.—The Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee submitted their report in 
reference to Drury Lane Theatre, part of which 
we printed in our last issue. The Committee 
recommended: 


That a notice under the 45th section of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Various Powers) Act, 1882, containing 
the following requirements, aud specifying 23 days as 
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the time within which they are to be complied with, be 
prepared by the solicitor ; that it be sealed in duplicate, 
and be served upon tlie person or persons by whom the 
premises, Known as Drury Lane Theatre, are kept open 
for public entertainments— 


(a) That all doors and gates affording means of exit 
from the said premises shall be thrown open 
at the conclusion of each performance, and shall 
be kept open during the departure of the public 
from the premises. 

(b) That all such doors and gates shall be fastened 
during the time they are authorised to be 
closed by automatic bolts only of a pattern or 
patterns which shall have been approved for 
the said doors or gates by the Council. 

(e) That such doors and gates may be closed during 
the times fixed for the admission of the public 
to, or the presence of the public in, the said 
3 on condition that there shall not 

hen be upon any such door or gate any fastening 

other than an automatic bolt, in proper work- 
ing order, of the pattern approved by the 
Council for auch door or gate, and on condition 
that on every occasion when the said premises 
are open toc the admission of the public each 
of such doors or gates shail, immediately prior 
to the admission of the public thereto, be fully 
opened aud closed again for the purpose of 
ae ene that the same is in proper working 
order. 

(d) That all exit and other doors used by the public 
shall be indicated by painted notices in 7-inch 
letters, such notices to be 1 on the doors 
and walls, at least 6 ft. 9 ins. above the floor. 
and that such notices shall not at any time 
during the time fixed for the admission of 
the public to, or the presence of the public 
in, or the departure of the publie from, the said 
premises be in any manner, or in any degree 
whatsoever, obscured or hidden from the view 
of the public. 

Sir Algernon West, in moving the adoption of 
the report, said there were two theatresin London 
which were not under the general jurisdiction of 
the Council—having been in existence at the 
time of the Restoration—namely, Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. The directors of the 
former had moved with the times, and had at 
vast expense done everything which the Council 
considered necessary for the public safety. 
With regard to Drury Lane, he suggested that 
the letters which had passed between the 
directors and the Theatres Committee should 
be put in the agenda paper next week, and he 
thought it would save time if he stated at once 
‘that in their last letter the directors had come 
to the conclusion that they would do all the 
Council required them to do, or they would 
submit to arbitration. The Theatres Com- 
mittee would be quite willing to submit anything 
to the arbitration of an arbitrator nominated by 
the Office of Works. If the directors would do 
that, the Committee had nothing more to say, 
and it would obviate a great deal of useless 
discussion. If the directors agreed to carry out 
all the Committee's requirements there would, of 
course, be no need for arbitration. 

Colonel Probyn said the directors of the Drury 
Lane Theatre were equally as anxious as the 
London County Council to have their theatre 
in a perfectly satisfactory condition. For his 
own satisfaction he took a note of the time it 
took to clear the audience out of the audi- 
torium recently, and he found it was 13 
minutes, whilst the fire-curtain was lowered in 
ten seconds. The public were also entitled to 
know that for twenty vears past the theatre had 
been in telephonic communication with the 
Holborn fire station. 

Colonel Rotton disagreed with the idea of an 
arbitration, and considered it would be fatal to 
the confidence which the people of London had in 
the Council. 

Mr. Howell Williams also deprecated the 
Council allowing an arbitrator to come between 
the Committee and their work. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., said they wanted the Drury 
Lane directors to defer to recognised authority 
and carry out precautions based on the experi- 
ence and scientific knowledge of the architect and 
the Chief of the Fire Brigade. Unless that was 
done the publie would have no confidence in 
Drury Lane. He thought Parliamentary powers 
should be obtained to pee the theatre on the 
same footing as other theatres. 

The report was then agreed to. 

Theatre Fire Lessons.—Mr. E. Smith. Chair- 
man of the Fire Brigade Committee. asked the 
Chairman of the Committee the following ques- 
tions—(1) Will vou see that no temporary 
erections or obstructions are allowed in any 
passages or paths, but that free egress and 
ingress must be given, and that no standing or 
sitting is allowed on intersecting gangways ? 
(2) Will you see that a notice is painted on all 
emergency and other exits. giving directions as 
to the use of such exits ? (3) What steps the 
Committee propose to take in connexion with 
churches, chapels, and halls, not Jicensed, but 
in which meetings and exhibitions and lectures 
are given? (4) What provisions are mace to 


secure safety to people attending bazaars, 
public hails, and other places temporarily 
licensed?! 

Dr. Fletcher Little asked tbe Chairman 


whether he possessed any means of dealing with 
churches and chapels which were often danger- 
ously overcrowded. 

Sir Algernon West. Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said that frequent examinations of 
inspection were made of all theatres and music 
halls, and where necessary and possible the 
Councils requirements were enforced. Notice 
was painted on all emergency doors and exits. 
Churches and chapels did not come under the 
purview of the Theatres Committee; that was 
a matter for the Building Act Committee. and 
it was a very serious point. As to temporary 
licences, they were only granted by the Council 
for the purpose of stage plays, and in such cases 
the premises were always inspected by the 
Councils officers, who advised what should be 
done to secure the safety of the audience. As 
to the fatal fire at Chicago, he said that although 
no official report had vet been received, the 
danger seemed to have arisen from the theatre 
being opened without the proper authority 
having been given as to its fitness. That could 
not possibly occur in this country. The 
Theatres Committee of the London County 
Council never allowed a theatre to be opened 
until it was satisfied as to the place's safety by 
thorough examination by the architect and 
other officials. The exits which existed in 
Chicago would never be permitted in London, 
for some of those exits opened on to balconies 
from which there were noexits. The tire curtain 
was of asbestos, of a very friable character, and 
quite unfit for the purpose for which it was 
required. In London theatres the fire curtains 
were made of riveted steel, and in addition to 
that, in all new theatres there were skylights 
with automatic openings to draw the smoke up. 
The site regulations in London provided for half 
of the boundaries of theatres being open 
thoroughfares, one of which should be 40 ft. 
and the other not less than 20 ft. wide. The 
floors and tiers were now made fire-resisting, the 
number of exits were increased, as well as the 
gangways, and were provided for those behind 
as well as for those in front of the stage. In these 
days of greatly increasing knowledge in mechani- 
cal appliances there could be no finality, and 
at the Alhambra the Theatres Committee, in 
conjunction with the Lord Chamberlain, had 
recently witnessed gauzes, cotton-wool, silk. 
and scenery subjected to the fiercest flames and 
coming out of the ordeal without a blemish. 
Since then the Committee had issued a circular 
to all theatres asking them to have their scenery, 
etc., treated by the same fireproofing process, 
which was cheap and safe. He was clad to say 
that the replies which were being received from 
the lessees were entirely satisfactory. They 
must also insist upon telephonic communication 
being established between the theatres and the 
nearest fire station, and he thought they should 
also insist upon all exits being thrown open at 
the conclusion of every performance. When he 
mentioned that 400,000 people nightly visited 
places of amusement in London it would be 
realised how great was the task cast upon the 
Committee in seeing that proper regulations 
were laid down for public safety. The Council 
and the managers were undoubtedly responsible 
for seeing that those regulations were given 
effect to, but in regard to panic the British 
vublic were alone responsible. He believed, 
owever, that as the public got to know with 
what care the regulations were carried out the 
less would be the fear or possibility of panic. 

Central School of Arts and Crafts and London 
Day Training College.—The Technical Educa- 
tion Board reported that on May 21, 1901, 
the Council appropriated, under the provisions 
of the Technical Instruction Acts, for the 
purpose of the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, a site having frontages in Southampton- 
row and Orange-street at the junction of 
Orange-street and Theobald's- road. the esti- 
mated value, viz., 45,0000, to be refunded to 
the Council by the Technical Education Board 
by annual payments extending over sixty years. 
On July 21. 1903, the Council resolved to 
retain the site occupying the remaining frontage 
in Southampton-row up to the corner of the 
extension of Fisher-street, and appropriated 
if for the purposes of technical education within 
the provisions of the Technical Instruction Acts 
for the London Day Training College, the esti- 
mated value, viz., 30,2000, being refunded to 
the Council by the Technical Education Board 
by annual payments extending over sixty years. 


Sketch plans and elevations for the two buildings 
viz., the Central School of Arts and Crafts and — 
the London Day Training College— have been 
prepared by the superintending architect. The 
architect's approximate estimate of the cost of 
the buildings, including the expenditure upon 
the plans, quantities, clerk of the works, anid all 
other incidentals, is under 120, 00%. The Com- 
mittee further stated that :— 

In the ordinary course working drawings and apecitica- 
tions would have been prepared, quantities taken out, 
and an accurate estimate of the coat made by the Council's 
quantity surveyors before bringing the question of the 
buildings again before the Council, the cost of the same 
being defrayed out of the moneys entrusted to us by the 
council ; but, as the cost of preparing the working draw- 
ings for so large a building and of taking out and litho- 
graphing the quantities is a considerable item, we have 
thought it desirable to secure the Council's approval of 
the architect's sketch plans, and in particular of the 
character of the elevation, before incurring further 
expense. If the Council approve the sketches submitted 
it is expected that the working drawings, specification, 
and „ will have been completed and that the 
Board will be in a position to commence building opera- 
tions in September, and the buildings will be completed 
and ready for occupation at the beginning of the school 
year 1906-7. In order to meet the requirements of the 
superintending architect with regard to the facade in 
Southampton Row, we proposed that the front shall 
consist entirely of Portland atone except to the height of 
the first floor, where a granite facing wiil be emploved. 
We also desire to point out that by erecting the two 
buildings side by side and by providing means of com- 
munication between them on at least two floors consider- 
able economy will be effected in connexion with working 
expenses, and more particularly as the Training College 
will be mainly utilised during the daytime, and the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts in the evening. It will 
thus be possible to make one lecture theatre serve the 
purpose of both institutions, to employ one caretaker, 
to provide one refreshment department and one systein 
of heating and lighting, and to allow a certain amount of 
circulation between the two schools so as to permit of the 
common use of art studios, laboratories, and examination 
halls, We therefore recommend—That the archi- 
tect's sketch plans for the erection of the Central School of 
Arta and Crafts and the London Day Training College 
on the site in Southampton row appropriated by the 
Council for the purpose be approved.” 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

District Surveyor for Hammersmith.—The 
Building Act Committee reported that Mr. T. E. 
Knightly has resigned as from June 30. 194, 
his appointment as District Surveyor for the 
district of Hammersmith. l 

Housing.—The Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, that, subject to the necessary consents 
under the London Building Acts being subse- 
quently obtained, the plans submitted by the 
Council of the Metropolitan Borough of St. 
Pancras, of a block of dwellings proposed to 
be erected on the Brantome-place area in pur- 
suance of the St. Pancras (Brantome-place and 
Prospect-terrace) Order, 1901, under Part II. of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
be approved. 

Port of London.—It was recommended by the 
Parliamentary Committee that approval be 
given to their opposition to the London Port 
and Docks Bill and the London and India Docks 
Company Bill. 

Mr. Sidney Low hoped the Committee would 
not be unbending in their 5 to the Bill 
of the Government, although some amendments 
in that Bill would benecessary. The whole trade 
and commerce of London were dependent on 
the proper management of the Port of London, 
and if the Council did not support the Bill 
nothing whatever would be done. l 

Mr. McKinnon Wood believed the Council 
appreciated the importance of the matter, and 
was anxious to have the Docks and Port placed 
under the control of a public authority. 

The recommendations were adopted. 

Electric Tramways in North London.—On the 
reception of the Highways Committee Report. 
which dealt at some length with the difficulties 
of electrifying the tramways on the north side 
of the Thames, Mr. Beachcroft said that 
the underlying idea of the report appeared to 
be to throw the blame for delay on the North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company, but. as a 
matter of fact, under the lease the Council could 
come in at any time and electrify the lines. 

Mr. Benn said the company was entitled to 
quiet enjoyment, and it was almost imposstble 
to carry out the work unless they co-operated. 
At present, if they attempted to lay down the 
conduit system, it would be in the face gf the 
company. 

The Council adjourned at half-past six. 

— 2 — 

ADDITIONS TO Baptist CHAPEL, COMBE MARTIN. 
Devon.--Memorial-stones of a new vestry aud 
class-rooms in connexion with the Baptist 
Chapel, Combe Martin, were recently laid. 
The building has been erected from the designs 
of Mr. F. Creek, architect, by Messrs. Baker. 
and Darch, builders, 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 13894 
BUILDING ACT. 


Tur London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1 . The names of applicants are given 
‘between parenthesis :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Dul :œich. A building upon a site abuttin 
‘upon the south side of East Dulwich-road, 
-east side of Oakhurst-grove, and north side of 
Solway-road, Dulwich (Mr. A. Keen for Mr. 
H. Line).—Consent. 

_ Islington, West.—A projecting wooden sign 
in front of Nos. 36, 38, and fo, York-road, 
Islington (Mr. S. Jones for Messrs. W. B. 
Fordham and Sons, Ltd.).—Refused. 
City. -A stone hood over the entrance to 
No. 1, Old Broad-street, City, and projecting 
Over the public way (Mr. H. C. Clarke for the 
aaa Mutual Marine Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd.).-—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 
Hammersmith.--A three-story building, and 


‘three 5 shops at Nos. 331, 333, and 335, 
King- street, Hammersmith (Mr. G. Trotman 


‘for Dr. E. Cullinan).— Content. 
Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Construction, 
Southwark, West.—A_ luffing crane and 


platform on the north side of Bankside and of 
a gangway across that street to connect such 
structures with No. 6, Bankside (Mr. W. J. 
Perkins for Messrs. Harrison and Crosfield).— 
‘Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
J. W. Webb sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of new streets for carriage traffic 
to lead out of the east side of Bexhill-road to 
Ravensbourne-park, and also new streets for 
carriage traffic to lead from Codrington-hill 
to Stillness-road, Lewisham.—Agreed. 


Space at Rear. 

Holborn.—A modification of the provisions 
of section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of an addition to Taverner's Temper- 
ance Hotel, Hunter- street. Holborn, to abut 
upon Compton-street (Mr. R. H. Hill for Mrs. 
A. Taverner). —Consent. 

_Hampstead.—A modification of the provi- 
‘sions of section 41 with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a van and roller house and 
workshops at the Hampstead Borough Council's 
‘store yard and depot, Lymington-road, Hamp- 
‘stead (Mr. O. E. Winter).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—A modification of the provisions 
of section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
‘buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
-erection of buildings on a site abutting upon 
the north-west side of Basil-street and east 
side of New-street, Chelsea, with open spaces 
-about such buildings (Mr. R. Bennett).— 
Refused. 

Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 

Hozton.—Means of escape in case of fire 
proposed to be provided in pursuance of 
section 63 of the Act, from the topmost stories 

of Nos. 2 to 12, Wilson-street, and Nos. 2 and 

3, Eldon-street, Finsbury (Mr. G. Sherrin for 
Mrs. A. Sadgrove).-—Refused. 


Buildings for Supply of Electricity. 
Westminster. Permission to retain for a 
further period the temporary iron chimney 
‘shaft at the electricity generating station, 
Millbank-street, Westminster (Mr. C. S. Peach). 
—Consent. 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land. 


Camberwell. Two cottages with stables at. 
rear on low-lying land, situated between 
Wyndham-road and Beckett-strect, Camberwell 
(Mr. H. W. Rising for Mr. R. Pettifor).. - 


‘Consent. 
— . —— 


SHADWELL Market ARE Z. The Billingsgate 
and Leadenhall Markets Committee of the 
Corporation have framed a scheme for widening 
High-street, Shadwell, from an average of 
about 26 ft. to 50 ft., and erecting working- 
class dwellings, with shops on the ground floors, 
and for the closing, or partial closing, of 
several small streets which intersect the sites 
now vacant or occupied by dilapidated tene- 
‘ments in the main thoroughfare, the necessary 
paving works to be undertaken by the Stepney 
Borough Council, and the shops and dwellings 
to be built as a private venture. Their con- 
current project relates to the development of 
the Corporation’s market at Shadwell primarily 
for sale of fish. and as a supplement to the 
market at Billingsgate. The market, upon 
which 140, 000. has already been expended, was 
Acquired under an Act of Parliament by the 
Corporation nearly two years ago, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION : 


THE VENTILATION OF CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 

THE seventh meeting of the Association 
Discussion Section for the present session was 
held on January 27, when Mr. T. H. Russell, 
M. A., read a paper on the Ventilation of 
Chemical Laboratories, illustrated by diagrams, 
models, and demonstrations, which added greatly 
to its value. 

Mr. Russell, after remarking that it would be 
unnecessary that he should dwell upon the 
great need of efficient ventilation in all chemical 
laboratories, dealt with the subject naturally 
under two heads, namely (1) general ventilation, 
or the process of replacing air rendered impure 
by respiration and combustion with fresh air; and 
(2) local or special ventilation for removing all 
fumes and noxious vapours emanating from 
che nical processes which, if allowed to diffuse 
into the room, would quickly vitiate the atmos- 
phere. In natural ventilation, in which the 
movements of the air within a building are 
chiefly due to the difference in weight of equal 
volumes of air, too much importance was 
usually given to the aspiratory power of the 
wind passing over the roof, and that for chemical 
laboratories a stronger, more certain, and regular 
system is requi than natural means can 
supply. The various methods of providing 
artificial ventilation were then dealt with. 
Ventilating radiators were an excellent means 
of supplying a current of warm fresh air into a 
room, but they had the disadvantage of bein 
liable to become useless and their action revers 
by the aspiratory power of the wind outside. 
Open fireplaces, although insuring the extrac- 
tion of a certain amount of air from an ordinary 
room, were not satisfactory for a chemical 
laboratory on account of the constant attention 
required, and the dirt they give rise to where 
coal is the fuel; while gas fires are extravagant 
and the fumes may be troublesome. In many 
chemical laboratories the ventilation is effected 
by the simple and inexpensive method of heating 
the ventilating flues either by the introduction 
of a gas burner or by utilising the heat from 
furnaces or other sources to abstract the 
impnreair. The former method is advantageous 
on account of the small space occupied by the 
apparatus required when used for the special 
ventilation of draught closets, etc., while the 
“ plenum ” system of ventilation possesses the 
important advantage of increasing the efficiency 
of the local ventilation by insuring that the 
internal pressure is always slightly in excess of 
that of the external atmosphere. 

In dealing with the second head, of local or 
special ventilation, Mr. Russell said that he 
thought the most efficacious method was the 
employment of,enclosed centrifrugal fans—either 
aspiratory or respiratory, but that precautions 
must be taken to preserve the fan from the 
corrosive effect of the fumes, either by con- 
structing it of some material which will not be 
affected—such as tinned copper—or by pro- 
tecting it with special paint. Care must also be 
taken to see that the fan ie powerful enough for 
the work, that the ducts are correctly propor- 
tioned in cross section, the main pipe duly 
increased after each junction with a branc 
pipe, and the internal friction of the flues 
reduced as much as possible. 

The prinei pal appliances for special ventilation 
were lezeri draught closets and hoods 
over combustion benches; draught hoods or 
small closets at intervals on the benches, in- 
tended to immediately carry away the fumer; 
and it was pointed out how draught closets 
should, where possible, be placed against the 
walls in order to facilitate the planning of the 
extract flues directly and inconspicuously ; in 
all cases the flues required to be planned and 
executed with care in order to insure an equal 
draught at every point. With a central system 
of ventilation where each draught closet has a 
separate flue the danger of some of the flues 
acting as inlets must be guarded against. 
Among the draught closets described was one 
invented by Professor Woodbridge, of Boston, 
the main principle of which consists in the 
introduction of a baffling board in the closet, 
fixed at the top, but sloped up from back 
to front, leaving at the front a long narrow vent 
slot. 

The paper was concluded by a_reference to 
the necessity of providing loca] as well as general 
ventilation in the lecture room, as apart from 
the laboratory, for the use of the lecturer, and 
to the advisability of placing a large draught 
closet accessible from both the lecture room 
and the preparation room when practicable, and 


to the two or more down-draught flues fitted 
into the lecturer’s table for his use. 

Mr. A. E. Munby, in opening the discussion, 
after referring to the useful book on laboratory 
fittings which Mr. Russell had recently written, 
agreed that many important laboratories were 
very badl ventilated, and in speaking of fans, 
mentioned that the Sirocco“ fan had been 
brought to his notice, and was undoubtedly 
remarkably efficient. He pointed to the use 
which might be made of the furnace of a hot- 
water system in the way of assisting the venti- 
lation scheme, and gave some interesting data 
which he had worked out in this connexion, 
observing that makers of heating stoves might 
well pay attention to the design of airtight ones. 
Such furnaces, he estimated, would suck in air 
at a velocity of about 3 ft. per second, which 
gave a basis for calculating the size of the ducts. 
He also gave some formul:e—worked out for 
him by a mathematician—dealing with the 
allowances to be made in exhaust power in 
overcoming inertia, passing bends, and loss by 
friction in air ducts. 

Mr. Kenneth Gray, who had come as a 
visitor, thought that it was remarkable that in 
England, where a great deal of attention had 
been given to the sanitary question, there was 
no educational centie where the science of 
heating and ventilating was taught as a epecial 
subject, whereas, in America, and in nearly 
all the countries of Europe, it was considered an 
important part of the civil engineer’s training, 
and was taught at the Universities. It was due 
to this that so much difference of opinion 
existed here as to the best means of heating and 
ventilating; for, having very little definite 
knowledge, individual speculation was apt to 
take the place of more definite principles. With 
regard to the position of outlets, it was generally 
considered that exhaled air rose immediately 
to the ceiling; this was open to doubt. A close 
investigation of the facts seemed to show that 
as long as the aspired air remained at the higher 
temperature it would teud to rise, but on cooling 
it would fall; therefore in extracting near the 
floor level a very complete change of the air was 
secured. As to ventilating radiators, a rather 
remarkable fact was that greater efficiency was 
attained when the air inlet was open and with 
cold air passing in through the radiator than 
when the inlets were closed against the cold air. 
There were several very efficient fans in the 
market; but, as a rule, a fan that worked 
silently could not be doing much work, the 
silence being generally obtained at the expense 
of velocity, and the greater the velocity the 
higher the efficiency With the “plenum” 
system—which was unfortunately expensive— 
temperatures could be regulated with great 
accuracy; moreover, cool air could be supplied 
in hot weather by being passed through sprays 
of cold water or over ice. 

Mr. F. Lishman said that, unfortunately, it 
was not always found possible to put the 
theories which had been advanced as to ducts, 
etc., into practice, but it was, nevertheless, neces- 
sary that they should have the theories to aim 
at. If everything that appertained to the 
ventilating and fitting-up of laboratories could 
be standardised, it would be a good day for the 
architects concerned, who too often found that 
what was good from one professor’s point of 
view was, as likely as not, to be condemned by 
a new professor, with different ideas, coming on 
the scene. The general ventilation seemed 
to him to be of much greater importance than 
the local or special ventilation, for, however 
perfect the latter might be in detail, the care- 
lessness of even students of chemistry was not 
altogether an absent quantity, and often 
rendered the most elaborate arrangement of 
hoods or draught closets more or less useless. 
He thought the draught closet designed by 
Professor Woodbridge an excellent arrange- 
ment in section, but unless it had lateral 
divisions—which, he understood, it was not 
intended to have—the fumes, it would seem, 
could not be kept under control. 

Mr. L. Ambler regretted that there were not 
more present, as they would have found the 
paper both interesting and instructive. In 
experience he had found ridge ventilators 
efficient where used in a comparatively high 
roof, but not where the ceiling was lower, where 
they had a tendency to act as inlets. He sup- 
posed that the reference made to barristers at 
the Law Courts not being able to retain their 
wigs on aceount of the draughts did not include 
those who had special retainers.” The 
humming of the fans was objectionable, 
especially to rather deaf people, curiously 
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enough. He had noticed a feeling of oppression 
when in hospital wards ventilated on the 
‘‘plenum”’ system. It was curious that, in the 
past, the term ‘‘ ventilator ” was applied to a 
“ man,” whereas it was now a hole in a wall,” 
while in Shakespeare's Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, the hole in the wall was represented 
by one af the actors. 

After Messrs. M. G. Pechell, A. S. Taylor. and 
C. Pickford had spoken, Mr. H. Gregory Collins, 
the Chairman, called upon Mr. Max Clarke, the 
Special Visitor, who had come down at some 
personal: inconvenience. Mr. Clarke remarked 
that the important subject of ventilation was sti!) 
in its infancy, and that unanimity might be 
attained in time. The standardising of fittings 
might, he ‘thought, also come; at present there 
were particular people with particular articles 
The Hoff Theatre, Vienna. was an instance of the 
p “fect working of the “ plenum ” system where 
the temperatures of the various rooms were su t- 
ably regulated. The Metropolitan Opera House 
New York, had the hot air let in before the 
audicnce arrived; the walls thus became heated, 
the fresh air was then let in, and it was found to 
work admirably. As regards ducts he thought 
that, after the theoretical size had heen obtained, 
at least a third or a quarter onght to be added in 
order to insure efficient working. 


— — — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Sociery.—At a meeting of this Society, held 
on the 28th ult., the President (Mr. Butler 
Wilson) in the chair, a paper entitled“ The 
Homes of Queen Elizabeth “ was read by Mr. 
J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. Mr. Gotch referred 
to the fact that for some years prior to Eliza- 
beth’s reign it had been growing less incumbent 
that houses should be rendered secure against 
attack. This, together with a widespread 
desire for greater comfort, led to many new 
houses being erected and old ones remodelled. 
The ramifications of the renaissance of classic 
art reached this country, and although English 
tradition was predisposed to Gothic forms, the 
classic fashion resulted in a piquant mingling 
of the two styles which distinguishes most 
Elizabethan mansions. Numerous lantern 
views, illustrative of the plans, exterior and 
interior decorative treatment of famous 
examples, were exhibited. A vote of thanks 
was extended to the lecturer on the motion of 
Mr. Robert P. Oglesby, seconded by Mr. G. B. 
Bulmer. 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY oF ARcHITECTS.—In 
connection with the Sheffield Society of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors, a meeting was held in the 
Society's rooms in Leopold-street on the 
28th ult. Mr. T.e Winder (President) occupied 
the chair, and the greater portion of the evenin 
was devoted to a lecture given by Mr. C. M. 
Hadfield, entitled. Notes on the Study of 
Architectural Design.” In the course of his 
remarks, Mr. Hadfield advised all students to 
cultivate the faculty of accurate observation, 
and to avoid being partial to any particular 
manner or style. They should, on the contrary, 
obtain the best in all. He described the various 
ways of studving. and emphasised the necessity 
for trying to find out the motives which 
prompted the designer of a building in pro- 
ducing it. Concluding, he reviewed the main 
characteristics by which sound architecture 
was distinguished. A vote of thanks was 
accorded Mr. Hadfield, on the motion of Mr. 
T. M. Jenkinson, seconded by Mr. H. G. Warlow, 
and supported by Messrs, H. L. Paterson, J. B. 
Mitchell-Withers, C. B. Flockton, and others. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCTATION,— 
A meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association was held on the 27th ult. in the 
Association rooms, 117, George-street, Mr. 
J. A. Arnott (chairman of the Associates’ 
Section) presiding, when a paper was read by 
Mr. J. Maurice Arthur, delegate from Glasgow 
Architectural Association, on Some Interesting 
and Necessary Legal Points in Building.“ In 
the course of his paper he referred to the duties 
an- responsibilities of an architect as arbiter 
and agent, and as dealing with certificates, 
plans, fees, and contracts. He also dealt with 
the laws relating to buildings, including mutual 
gables, flats, tenements, servitudes and ground 
restrictions. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocrEety.—The 
sixth ordinary meeting of the session of this 
Society was held on the Ist inst., at the rooms, 
Harrington-street. Mr. T. E. Eceles, vice- 
Presi lent, presided. A paper was read by 
Mr. He x; Tanner, jun., of London, on In. 


terior Woodwork in England.“ He dealt 
chiefly with domestic woodwork of the Renais- 
sance period, and showed the influence of 
Italian and other craftsmen in developing the 
treatment of woodwork, and traced the various 
steps which marked the progress of that branch 
of domestic architecture. Various examples 
were given of panels, doors, staircases, and hall 
screens as illustrated in many old halls and 
mansions throughout the country. A number of 
drawings, which were exhibited, served to 
illustrate the various points of the lecture. 


— —e— — 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THe InNstircetTion oF Civin, EXGINEERS.— 
At the ordinary meeting, on the 2nd inst., 
Sir William H. White, K.C.B., President, in 
the chair. it was announced that nine Asso- 
ciate members had been transferred-to the class 
of members, z., Messrs T. Aitken, W. B. 
Basset, S. G. Brounger, H. H. L. Brown, W. F. 
Butler, W. F. Fletcher, P. T. Gask, A. P. Gray, 
and A. Hoare. It was also reported that five 
candidates hal been admitted as students, viz.. 
C. L. Fortescue, B. A., A. F. Harrison, B.Sc., 
G. W. Hilditch, J. B. Young, B. Sc., T. A. 
Young. The monthly ballot resulted in the 
election of one Honorary member, e.. The 
Right Hon. Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum, 
Commander-in-Chief of H. M. Forces in India. 
Seven members, viz., Major Sir Robert Han- 
bury Brown, K. C. M. G., C. A. Hasbrouck, F. T. 
Marshall. A. J. Pringle, W. Rich, P. C. Ricketts, 
J. J. Welch. Fifteen Associate members, viz., 
R. D. T. Alexander, Stud. Inst. C. E., J. E. 
Barbier, F. G. Brighton. Stud. Inst. C. E., A. W. 

urford, C. L. Cartwright, E. Falk, Stud. Inst. 
J. E., J. Holliday, E. C. Jansen. Stud. Inst. C. E.. 
E. W. Kitchin, Stud. Inst. C. E., R. S. Lea, 
H. F. Peet, R. U. Shaxby, B. A., Stud. Inst. 
C. E., J. R. Taylor, B. A., Stud. Inst. C. E., W. 
Waters, Stud Inst. C. E., C. Weekley, B. A. 


— — — 
Illustrations. 


DESIGN FOR A CHURCH. 


HIS was a competition design. not 
carried out, but which we are glad 
to publish as a tine design and 
drawing, executed by the architect. 

Mr. E. B. Lamb. It is not every architect 

who can produce so effective a perspective 

drawing of his own design. 


NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH, NORWICH. 


Tuis church is being built by the Duke 
of Norfolk on a very fine site raised well above 
the town. When completed, with its lofty 
central tower, it will be a conspicuous object 
through the surrounding neighbourhood. 

The nave, which is ten bays in length, was 
built by Mr. George Gilbert Scott, and the church 
is being carried on by his brother, Mr. J. O. 
Scott. The eastern part is making good 
progress and the triforium stage has been 
reached. The style of the choir is somewhat 
later than that of the nave, and it is treated 
rather more richly. 

The view published (which was exhibited at 
the Roval Academy last year) shows the north 
transept with its apsidal chapel. The work is 
being carried on without a contractor, Mr. 
Burton, the able clerk of the works, having full 
charge. It is expected that the church will be 
finished in about four years. 

J. OLDRID Scorr. 


STUDIOS, BOLTON GARDENS SOUTH. 


THESE buildings, which are now in course of 
ere tion, have been designed with a view to 
combining a small bachelor’s house with ser- 
vante’ accommodation and a large studio. 

The walls are coated with Portland cement 
rough cast, and the roofs are grey-green slates. 

The builder is Mr. Minter, and the architect 
Mr. Walter Cave. The drawing was exhibited 
at last year’s Royal Academy. 


VILLA, SANDIACRE, DERBYSHIRE. 


TuIs is a pretty sketch of a small country 
house by Mr. J. R. Poyser. The name of the 
place should, we believe, be Sandigere,“ not 
„Sandiacoe, as on the title of the plate. 


DESIGN FOR A HOUSE FRONT IN STONE 
AND BRONZE. 


A coop deal has been said recently as to the 
employment of metal in combination with the 
building materials commonly used in architec- 
ture; and the design by Mr. Smith, a drawing 
which was formerly exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, is an interesting experiment in this 
direction. The author writes in regard to it :— 

“ The purpose of this design was, as far as 
possible, to illustrate the use of metal applied 
to the surface of a wall in conjunction with 
stone, and to make heraldic design the basis 
of the scheme of ornamentation. 

“ By adopting family coats-of-arms and crests 
a certain amount of individuality could be given 
to the house. As will be seen from the illustra- 
tion, an elaborate frieze gives scope for the 
covering of a large surface of ornament, and 
protection for this is obtained by giving great 
projection to the cornice. In order to empha- 
sise the special nature of the ornament, little or 
no Ae work is used, and all mouldings 
and other details are treated as broadly as 
possible. The windows, of course, can be treated 
with stained glass, the same scheme of decora- 
tion being followed throughout.” 


— . — —— 
Correspondence. 


BUILDING RULES FOR SCHOOLS. 

Srr,—It is a matter of common knowledge to 
the Architectural profession that the building 
rules in respect of public elementary schools 
published during the last twenty years by the 
Board of Education (and its predecessors in 
title) were framed by me and revised year by 

ear. 

y I find some new rules have recently been 
issued by the same body for the planning and 
eyuipment of secondary schools, and I had 
been about to disclaim any credit in respect 
thereof. , 

On examining them more particularly, I tind 
that, except so far as founded on mine tor 
public elementary schools, they are wrong in 
many particulars and ignorant or lacking in 
judgment as to others. 

I beg, therefore, to record the fact that I have 
not been consulted about them, and should be 
very sorry to accept responsibility for any 
trouble they may cause to architects. 

EpwARD ROBERT ROBSON. 


THE GARDEN CITY. 


Sir.—In your issue of January 23 you refer 
to this enterprise, and say that, much as 
you wish success to the scheme, you have grave 
doubts as to its success. 

As I have always taken a very great interest 
in this movement, and believe it to be the only 
sound method of solving the merase „on. 
gestion in large towns, I shall be much o yliged 
if you will allow me to point out some of the 
advantages from a business point of view. 

Private landowners like the Duke of Devon- 
shire in Eastbourne have already proved what 
a great advantage it is to have a town 
developed under strict rules as to open spaces, 
etc. Any manufacturer who moves to the 
Garden City will have the following great 
advantages: , , 

(1). He will have a cheap site for his factory, 
free from any restrictions as to light and air, 
or heavy premiums to ground landlords. This 
will enable him to construct his factory on the 
most approved lines, without being obliged to 
carefully consider every extra foot of grouud he 
mav cover. He will thus obtain infinitely 
better accommodation at a very much lower 
rent. i 
(2). His factory being built on the best lines, 
his work people will follow their occupation 
under very improved conditions, instead of 
being crowded togethłr to the utmost extent 
that the Factory Act wNll allow; and ther will 
be able to do their work in much healthier 
surroundings, and with gyeat!y improved light 
and air. 

(3). The work people em 
will also be able to obtain cottage homes, with a 
garden, at a reasonable ren’, which is a very 
much healthier form of at than being 


oved in the factory 


crowded together in rooms, puilt one on the 
top of another, in a crowddd London slum. 
This will not only improve the health of the 
people and that of their children, but will also, 
no doubt, improve the qualify of their work. 
(4). The surrounding agricfultural population 
will benefit by having a market for their pra- 
duce brought into their mifdst. and there will 
be increased employment! for agricultural 
labourers at better wages.“ At present, farm 
produce has such heavy tolls to pay in railway 
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rates and market dues in coming into London, 
that very little is left for the farmer who pro- 
cluces it. 

The Garden City has regulations which will 
Prevent the agricultural land being forced to 
a great distance from the city by suburbs. 
‘This will also create a new interest for the 
agricultural labourers, and give them the 
be::efits of having a town close to them. 

I have no doubt of the success of the First 
Garden City. My only fear is that when its 
success is an accomplished fact there will be 
great difficulty in the way of acquiring other 
Sites, owing to the prices that will be asked. 


Gry M. NICHOLSON. 


HOW TO POPULARISE SCULPTURE. 

Sir,—-The announcement that a Society of 
British Sculptors has been formed will be 
ssteativ welcomed by all interested in this. the 
neglected branch of our art. That it has been 
neglected by our Royal Academy must be 
admitted. All should appreciate your kindly 
notice and sympathy. 

It may be a difficult task to get the general 
public to take an interest in the subject; and 
1 am led to think that, to some extent, this 
is brought about by the sculptors themselves 
forgetting the prera public. It is not that 
the general public has absolutely no interest 
in sculpture, but that it has not been appealed 
to. What is there to keep alive any interest or 
pleasure that may once have been created by 
a visit to the Academy ? 

_The picture lover, though unable to purchase 
his choice, can at least in many cases purchase 
for a few guineas an etching or engraving, 
whilst the lover of sculpture has no such 
‘opportunity. If a few works, chiefly the low 
reliefs, of our eminent sculptors can be repro- 
duced by some worthy student, and, when 
possible, under the personal supervision of the 
‘sculptor himself, and in some cheap material, 
even plaster—such casts being signed and 
numbered as etchings are—it would do much to 
keep alive and cultivate the interests of the 
general public. 

few years since, there was in the Academy 
a beautiful low relief, My Thoughts Are My 
Children,” by Mr. Frampton, and I could not 
help observing how this appealed to so many; 
Possibly the sentiment attached to it added to 
the appeal, and I think sentiment must exist 
in sculpture as in painting, if an appeal is to 

made to the general public. Could Mr. 
Frampton be persuaded to allow this to be 
reproduced? l 

I have still on my walls a few plaster casts, 
which I purchased many years ago at the cost 
-of a few shillings, of works by Thorwaldsen; 
these are now a source of pleasure. An 
æminent R.A. once said to me, “A work of 
art is not depreciated though cast in plaster.” 

My contention is this: that if the general 
public could be appealed to, and catered for, by 
providing it with good reproductions of sculp- 
ture, it would show its appreciation, and a 
greater interest in sculpture would exist. 

T. T. GETHING. 


—— . —— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
AUTOMATIC SURVEYING INstRUMENTS. By 
Tho:nas Ferguson. (John Bale, Sons, and 
Danielsson. 48.) 


The Student's Column. 


ARCH ES. VI. 


WI EFERRING again to Fig. 36 and to 
tue action of the arch there repre- 
sented, we may add that the con- 
struction of an actual model will 
enable the student to ascertain for himself the 
precise manner in which the three voussoirs 
arrange themselves in accordance with different 
conditions of the loading and of the reaction of 
the abutments. The principles governing the 
action of the three voussoirs in Fig. 36 apply 
equally to the case of an arch containing a larger 
number of voussoirs. 

In a model designed for this purpose by 
Professor Fleeming Jenkin the voussoirs are 
made of wood, with their bed-joints slightly 
curved and roughened, and the upper ends of 
the blocks are shaped so that, when no 
extraneous load is imposed, they form a straight 
line, while the lower ends form a polygonal 
intrados approximating to a curve. The 
roughening of the joints is intended to pre- 
vent the blocks from slipping. The model 
illustrates very beautifully the action of an arch 
under different conditions of loading. When a 
load is superimposed at the crown of the arch 
this part is slightly depressed, owing to the 
rotation of the voussoirs. The curved line 
passing through the points of contact approaches 
nearer to the upper ends of the voussoirs in the 
crown and nearer to the lower ends of the 
voussoirs in the haunches. The line passing 
through the new points of contact represents 
the equilibrated polygon corresponding with the 
stated condition of loading. 

When the superimposed load is placed over 
the haunches the crown of the arch is pushed 
upwards and the haunches are slightly depressed, 
the points of contact between the voussoirs 
approaching nearer to the upper ends of the 
blocks at the haunches and nearer to the lower 
ends of the blocks at the crown. 

When only one haunch is loaded the arch is 
much distorted, being depressed under the 
load and pushed up at the other side, while the 
points of contact rise in the loaded side and fall 
in the unloaded side. 

It will be found that if the model is tem- 
porarily distorted by pressure of the hand 
the arch will, upon removal of the pressure, 
oscillate up and down on each side of the posi- 
tion of equilibrium, ite action in this respect 
somewhat resembling that of a loaded chain. 

In such a model as this each voussoir can be 
slightly rotated, because the joints are curved, 
and although in an actual arch the joints have 
plane surfaces, the voussoirs really turn to 
some extent in the effort to adapt themselves 
to the pressure; but the effect of such rotation 
is only evidenced by unequal compression along 
the upper and lower parts of the . voussoirs. 
Hence, one edge is more compressed than the 
other, the two forces, or couple, tending to 
rotate the voussoir—and actually doing so in 
the model—being met by an equal and opposite 
couple, consisting of forces due to the resistance 
of the material. 


Hence we see that an arch ring with plane 
joints is in a condition of stable equilibrium, 
and will adapt itself to new conditions of loading 
very much in the same manner evidenced by the 
model with curved joints; but in one case 
the couple called into play is balanced 
by the opposite and equal couple resulting 
from the resistance of the stone to angular 
motion ; and in the other the couple is cancelled 
by the new positions assumed by the points of 
contact. 

We must remember, however, that the limits 
of loading within which an arched structure will 
remain in a condition of stability are always 
determined by the consideration that the 
linear arch must not pass beyond any joint of 
the actual arch. For example, if the arch 
were very heavily loaded over one haunch the 
linear arch might reach the inner end of one of 
the joints between the crown and the abutment. 
This would cause one of the joints in the model 
to open widely, or, in the case of an arch with 
plane joints, it would cause excessive stress in 
the material. If the load were further in- 
creased the effect would be the collapse of the 
arch—in the case of the model, by forcing out 
one of the blocks, and in the case of an actual 
arch with plane joints, by crushing the material. 

Further, it is necessary to guard against the 
slipping of the voussoirs at the joints. Safety 
in this respect can be secured by providin 
that the direction of the linear arch, or line o 
pressure, at each joint shall not make an angle 
with the normal greater than the angle of repose 
of the material. In a plane masonry joint it 
can be shown by calculation that the amount by 
which the resultant of a uniformly varyin 
stress may deviate from the centre of the stre 
surface may be one-sixth of the width of the 
surface without causing reversal of the sign of 
the stress at the opposite edge of the surface. 
Hence, the rule is generally adopted in the design 
of masonry arches that the resultant thrust 
between adjoining voussoirs shall be 1 5 
within the middle third of the joint. T 
adoption of this rule provides a guarantee 
that no part of the joint shall be exposed to 
tensile stress. In the case of a joint formed 
without mortar, or in which the mortar 1s 
inoperative so far as concerns resistance to 
tension, the effect of permitting the resultant 
of the stresses to deviate beyond the middle 
third of the joint would be to place part of the 
joint out of action, thus throwing the whole 
of the stress upon the other part. On the 
other hand, if the line of pressure is kept within 
the middle third of every joint, all the surfaces 
are in compression, the stress intensity varying 
from zero at one end to maximum value at the 
other. Finally, we may add that all the joints 
should be of width sufficient to keep the 
maximum stress intensity within safe limits. 

From the foregoing discussion it is clear that 
the failure of a masonry arch may take place in 
three ways: 

(1) By rotation about the edge of a joint. 

(2) By crushing of the material. 

(3) By the sliding of one voussoir upon 
another. 

Figs. 37 and 38 illustrate the failure of an arch 


Fig. 37. Fig. 38. 
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TRT Hamsro’ Synacocve.—The new build- 
ings for the Hambro’ Synagogue have been 
erected at a cost of 3,700/., upon a site havin 
a frontage to Union-street, Commereial- road., 
E., after Mr. Lewis Solomon’s plans and de- 
signs. The former synagogue was built on the 
east side of Church-row, Fenchurch-street, in 
1736. by Moses (or Mordecai) Hamburger, the 
eminent Hebrew scholar, and a native of Ham- 
burg. For the site of the synagogue he took 
the garden of his house in what was then Mag- 

ye-alley. The freeholders of the site of about 

.500 ft. superficial adjoining the Church of St. 
Katharine Coleman agreed to let it upon a 
‘building lease for a term of eighty years, and on 
the evening of November 9, 1892, a valedictory 
‘service was held in the old building, which has 
wince been pulled down. 


Fig. 39. 


The equilibrated polygon passing through the 


joints at various distances from the centre 
indicates the forces acting in a practical arch 
with plane joints just as much as it does in a 
model with voussoirs having curved surfaces. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that in 
the case of an arch with plane joints, pressure 
must be unequally distributed wherever the 
polygonal line fails to pass through the centre 
of the joint. Variation of elastic resistance in 
the stone of which the voussoirs are composed 
corresponds to variation of curvature in the 
surfaces of joints. Thus, a slight distortion of 
the arch is sufficient to restore the condition of 


equilibrium when the stone has a high modulus | 


of elasticity, or when the curvature is great. 


ava: 


Fig. 40. 


by rotation about the joints, and, as will readily 

' be understood by inspection of the diagrams, 
the method shown in Fig. 37 is more usual in the 
case of circular and elliptical arches with low 
crowns than in pointed arches. 

The second mode of failure by crushing is 
evidently closely related to failure by rotation, 
because, as we have already seen, excessive 
pressure results from the tendency of the 
voussoirs to rotate under the influence of the 
forces applied. 

Figs. 39 and 40 represent the third mode of 
failure. In Fig. 39 the crown slips down and 
the haunches slip out; while in Fig. 40 the 
reverse takes place. In arches where the rise is 

| less than the span the crown generally slides 
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down as in Fig. 39; but where the rise is greater 
than the span the haunches are usually forced 
inward, as in Fig. 40. 

To insure safety against failure by rotation 
it is necessary that the line of resistance shall be 
entirely within the intrados and ex trados of the 
arch. An arch built of rigid voussoirs will not 
fail by rotation in the manner illustrated by 
Fig. 37 unless the line of resistance meets the 
intrados at two points. one on each side of the 
arch, and the ex trados at one point in the crown. 
Similarly, an arch will not fail by rotation, as 
shown in Fig. 38, unless the line of resistance 
meets the ex trados at two points in the haunches 
and the intrados at one point in the crown. 

The factor of safety to be employed for guard- 
ing against failure by overturning, or rotation 
about any point, is equal to half the length of 
the joint divided by the distance between the 
centre of pressure and the centre of the joint; 
or expressed algebraically :— 

the factor of safety = fl -C. (1) 


where 7 is the length of the joint, or distance 
measured from the intrados to the extrados ; 
and d is the distance between the centre of 
pressure and the centre of the joint. 

f we assume the centre of pressure to be at 
the boundary of the middle third of the joint 
between two voussoirs we haved = l. Hence, 
by the above equation the value of the factor 
of safety is three. Or, if we assume the centre 
of pressure to be at the distance } 1 from the 
middle of the joint the value of the factor of 
safety is two. 

We have already stated that it is usual in 
practice to provide that the linear arch, or line 
of resistance, shall lie within the middle third 
of every joint in the arch ring. This is equiva- 
lent to the requirement that the factor of safety 
shall have a minimum value of three, to insure 
safety against failure by rotation. 

Turning attention to stability against crush- 
ing of the material, and assuming that the total 
pressure on any joint and the centre of pressure 
are known, the maximum pressure at any part of 
the joint selected may be calculated by the 
equation :— 

W ,6Wd 
P = 7 + 5 
where P = the maximum pressure on the joint 
per unit area; W = total normakpressure on the 
joint per unit length of the arch; Z = depth 
of the joint; and d = distance from the 
centre of pressure to the middle of the joint. 

This equation is applicable to masonry able 
to withstand tension, or to masonry assumed 
to be unable to withstand tension, providing in 
tie latter case that the value of d is not greater 
than the value of 3 J. 

For masonry incapable of resisting tension, 
and when d is of greater value than 4 l, the 
following rule should be used for determination 
of the maximum pressure: 


= F (3) 


Computations may be simplified by drawing 
the line of resistance for the arch to be considered 
as in Fig. 35. Tne maximum pressure can then 
be ascertained (a) by resolving the resultant 
reaction perpendicular to a given joint, (b) 
by measuring the distance d, then substituting 
these values in formula (2) or (3), and (c) by 
calculating the value of P. The proper formula 
for use depends, of course, upon the value of d, 
as explained above. 

In addition to the rule that the line of resist- 
ance shall be within the middle third of the 
joint it is usual to require that the result 
obtained by dividing the total pressure by the 
area of the joint surface shall not exceed one- 
twentieth of the compressive strength of the 
material employed. As the maximum pressure 
has a value equal to twice that of the mean 
pressure, the above stated requirements have 
the effect of limiting the maximum pressure to 
one-tenth of the crushing resistance of the 
material. 

With regard to permissible working stresses. 
it may be said that the present state of know- 
ledge as to the strength of stone and masonry 
makes it difficult, or impossible, to fix upon 
values that shall be both safe and economical. 
No reliable data ate available as to the crushing 
strength of masonry under working condit ons. 
The results hitherto obtain d relate to the 
crushing strength of masonry for loads perpen- 
dicular to the surface, and there are no data 
throwing light upon the effect of the component 
of the pressure parallel to the surface of the 
Joint. Generally, it is safe to assume that the 


crushing strength of masonry is considerably 
less than that of the material of which it is 
composed. 

It should be observed that the distance of the 
centre of pressure from the centre of the joint 
does not alone determine the crushing of the 
masonry, for this result also depends upon the 
ratio between the mean pressure on the joint 
and the ultimate strength of the stone. If the 
mean pressure should be very nearly equal to the 
crushing strength, a slight variation in the 

sition of the centre of pressure may cause 
ailure of the voussoir, but if the mean pressure 
is small a considerable variation of position 
may take place without crushing the stone. 

Further, it does not follow that the partial 
crushing of a voussoir necessarily endangers the 
stability of an arch, but if the centre of pressure 
approaches so near to the edge of a joint that 
too large an area of the stone becomes crushed 
the whole voussoir will fail, thus causing the 
total collapse of the arch. 

From what we have stated above, it is clear 
that if the line of resistance passes outside the 
middle third of each joint, reversal of the sign 
of the stress will take place at the opposite 
edge of the joint surface, or, in other words, the 
opposite edge of the joint will be in tension. 
If lime mortar were employed, the result would 
be the opening of the joint, but with cement 
mortar joints a considerable amount of tension 
can be resisted, and it does not necessarily 
follow that the joint would be opened by reason 
of tension. 

The existence of an open joint in an arch, 
although an indication that the line of resistance 
lies outside the middle third of the joint in 
question, does not imply that the stability of 
the arch is ene An open joint is not 
necessarily a serious matter. If occurring in the 
extrados, however, it may afford access for 
water, the freezing of which might do serious 
injury. Hence, it is usual to protect the 
extrados of masonry arches by clay puddle or 
other impervious material. 

Resistance to sliding is afforded in practice by 
adhesion of the mortar and by such an arrange- 
ment of the joints that the angle made by the 
line of resistance with the normal shall be less 
than the angle of repose of the material. The 
coefficient of friction of masonry when the 
mortar is wet is about 0°50, corresponding to an 
angle of repose of 25 deg. Consequently, there 
is a possibility that one voussoir would slide on 
another if the angle made by the line of pressure 
with the normal were to exceed 25 deg. In 
eae this element of danger is avoided 

y making the joints of the arch ring as nearly 
perpendicular as possible to the line of resistance. 
When this course is followed, very little reliance is 
placed upon frictional resistance or upon the 
adhesion of the mortar. 

If the design were such as to make the angle 
between the line of resistance and the normal 
greater than the angle of repose the stability 
of the arch would depend upon the adhesion of 
the mortar, assuming the full load to be impesed. 
Under ordinary circumstances. an arch rarely, 
if ever, receives its full load before the mortar 
has set, but it sometimes happens that severe 
strains are caused by cranes used by the con- 
tractors during construction, and tf lime mortar 
be used it is quite possible that the adhesion 
thereby afforded will not add sufficiently to the 
frictional resistance of the material to prevent 
failure by slipping. This consideration is a 
very strong argument in favour of the universal 
employment of cement mortar. which sets 
rapidly and thereby affords satisfactory assur- 
ance of security during construction, and especi- 
ally in wet weather when the setting of lime 
mortar is necessarily delayed. 


— . —— - 
COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL: 


BaKEHOUSES. 


THe usual fortnightly Court of Common 
Council was held at the Guildhall on Thursday 
last week. 

The officers for the year were elected. among 
those re-elected being Mr. Andrew Murray. 
Surveyor, and Mr. David James Ross, 
Engineer. 

On the recommendation of the Streets Com- 
mittee, it was agreed to offer no objection to 
a proposal of the London County Council to 
alter the position of the fire escape in Bartholo- 
mew-close, the cost of altering the shape of the 
refuge being borne by the Council. The same 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
to grant the General Post Office authorities 
permission to take up the carriageways and 
footways of Newgate-strect. Watling-street, 


Charterhouse-street, and Carthusian-street, for 
the purpose of laying certain telegraph pipes, 
providing that the work be carried out con- 
tinuously day and night. Mr. Alpheus C, 
Morton, the Chairman of the Committee, was 
re-appointed to represent the Corporation on 
the Committee of Metropolitan Local Authori- 
ties on material and means of paving the 
streets of London. 

The Sanitary Committee submitted a 
report from the Medical Officer of Health 
relative to the standard for voluntary 
sanitary certificates for kitchens and restaurants 
and above-ground bakehouses. The report 
stated that the practice of granting certificates 
as to the sanitary condition of premises had 
existed for many years in some districts, more 
especially at seaside resorts. The matter was 
brought forward by the Medical Officer of 
Health in June last, in consequence of repeated 
representations by owners and occupiers, who, 
having been called upon to carry out repairs, 
improvements, etc., felt strongly that as some 
recompense for the outlay they had made they 
should be in a position to exhibit a certificate 
that their premises were then in a satisfactory 
sanitary condition. The general principle was 
then agreed to by the Committee, and the 
matter was referred to the Medical Ofhcer to 
report as to details of standards, etc. The 
suggestion of the Medical Officer of Health 
now, was that all owners of kitchens and above- 
ground bakehouses should be informed that a 
standard of requirements had been drawn up 
by the Corporation, and that, upon complying 
with such, a certificate would be granted to 
the effect that the premises had been inspected 
and found in a satisfactory condition, Those 
inspections could be repeated from time to 
time, and fresh certificates issued. A precedent 
for issuing such certificates was furnished by 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Act. 1890, in 
the matter of houses let in tenements. The 
experience gained in dealing with underground 
bakehouses under the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901, was of N value in that 
connexion. Generally speaking, the main 
points for consideration did not differ materi- 
ally in kitchens or bakehouses, underground 
or above ground. Thus, to insure the utmost 
cleanliness, the walls, floor, and ceiling were 
required to be impervious, the walls being as 
little encumbered as possible by shelves or 
other obstacles placed against them. That 


‘enabled the place to be thoroughly washed 


down and cleansed effectively and expeditivusly. 
In the case of kitchens the proper storage of 
almost every class of perishable food had to 
be dealt with. It was, therefore, desirable 
that a separate store-room should be provided 
for the purpose. It was also a great advan- 
tage to have a separate room as a scullery for 
washing up, ete. In many cases it would be 
dificult to comply with all those obvious 
requirements. The standard, therefore, should 
not be so rigidly enforced as to press unduly 
on persons willing to comply as far as possible 
with its spirit. In submitting the following 
standards. the Medical Officer of Health 
recommended that the Committee should not 
refuse a certificate because the condit ious could 
not in all respects be complied with :—- 

Bukchouses Above Ground: Standard for 

Voluntary Certificates. I. Construction. 

(1) Floors, walls, and ceilings to be finished 
to a hard, smooth = surface, impervious to 
moisture. 

(2) When practicable, the floor of the bake- 
house to be laid to proper falls, and be drained 
by suitable channels leading to a gully outside 
the bakehouse. 

(3) The finished walls of the bakehouse to 
be absolutely free from dampness. Should 
damp walls exist, an inner wall of brickwork, 
at least half a brick thick, to be built, with a 
space between it and the damp wall of 2 in, 
such space to be W and drained, 
and such half-brick wall to be tied to the 
existing wall -or some other equally efficient 
and approved method is to be adopted for 
insuring absolute dryness. 

(4) The joints of any drain passing beneath 
the floor of the bakehouse to be gas and water 
tight. and all pipes and sanitary fittings to be 
of the most efficient and approved type. 
Covers to inspection chambers to drains to be 
of metal, and to be double covers, both covers 
having an efficient seal. 

(5) The bakehouse to be a minimum 
height of 8 ft., a minimum cubic capacity of 
1.500 ft. clear of the ovens, and of any flour 
stored in the bakehouse, and not less than 400 
cubic ft. per head for each workman employed 
therein. 

II. Lighting, 

(6) Where practicable, natural light only 
should be utilised. In cases where artificial 
illumination is a necessity, electricity is to be 
preferred, and when gas is used the incan- 
descent type of burner, properly protected 
from flour dust, should be adopted. together 
with ample means for carrying off the products 
of combustion from the same. œ» 
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III. Ventilation. 


(7) The method of ventilation to be such as 
to Insure a Constant and efficient change of 
air without producing draughts, and, in order 
that the temperature of the bakehouse shall 
not exceed 80° Fahr., except during the half 
hour after a batch of bread has been drawn. 
Where a fan or other mechanical appliance is 
necessary to effect this it must be provided. 

(8) The furnace in connexion with any oven 
to be provided with an efhcient outlet or flue 
to carry off sulphurous fumes generated in the 
process of baking; an outlet for heat and 
steam to be provided immediately in front of 
and above the oven door; the outer door of 
furnaces and ovens to be perfectly close fitting. 

(9) Proving oveus, where necessary, are to be 
eficieutly ventilated. Where gas is used in 
the process of baking, means to be provided for 
rattyiug off the fumes generated. 


IV. Generally, 


(lc) Proper provision to be made for the 
storage of flour elsewhere than in the bake- 
house, if practicable. 

(11) Lavatory basins to be provided in a 
suitable position, outside bakehouse if possible, 
for the personal ablution of hands-employed. 

(12) Suitable water-closet accommodation to 
be provided for the bands employed. 

(13) Storage (water) cisterns to be of the most 
approved type, with dust-tight fixed covers. 

(14) Provision to made for hanging 
wearing apparel (not worn by staff during 
working hours) in a suitable place outside 
bakehouse. 

(15) Flour not to be deposited immediately 
on the floor, but to be stacked upon small 
trestles or a wooden platform raised 12 in. 
above the floor. 

(15) All dough troughs, benches, etc., in bake- 
house to be provided with casters, where 
necessary, to reuder them easily moveable. 

(17) Any shelves necessary to be fixed 2 in. 
away from walls, and all unnecessary wood- 
werk to be removed from walls. 

(18) Jet and hose to be provided, with the 
hecessary Connexion to a proper water supply, 
for washing down the bakehouse in an efficient 
manner, 

(The above standard may, on application by 
the Eee parties, be modified in any cases 
where t e Committee may consider there are 
Fa circumstances that justify a modifica- 
wn. 

In the case of kitchens of restaurants, the 
previsious were the same, with the addition of 
a provision that “hoods be placed over all 
stoves and ranges to carry off fumes and heat 
such hoods to be in direct communication with 
the external air by means of a shaft or flue.” 
En the recommendation of the Committee the 
Provisions were agreed to, and the Committee 
Was authorised to issue certificates accordingly. 


— — .. — 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDO? 
LOCOMOTION. 

A FURTHER sitting of the Royal Commission 
was held on Thursday last week. under the 
a RENE of Sir David Barbour. 

Mr. W. +. Shadrake (Chairman of the 
Leston Urban District Council) described the 
tramways at present existing in the district 
and said it was the intention of the Council to 
Purchase, these lites and construct new lines. 
Ee intercommunication with the lines 
the W est Ham Corporation and the Waltham 
sow Urban District Council, and, if ossible 
with those of the L. C. C. at Clapton. The only 
railway serving the district was the Great 
Eastern, and they would hail with satisfaction 
the coustruction of a tube railway. such as the 
suggested City and North-East Suburban 
E atric Railway. - 

Mr. R. H. Scotter, C. E., a member of the 
Council of the Tramways and Light Railways 
Association, ave evidence as to the practice 
Prevailing in foreign countries as to the grant- 
Ing of Concessions to promoters of tramways 
and licht railways. With regard to London 
bres advocated the establishment of a tribunal 
umilar to the Light Railway Commission 
Bhich would consider all tramway, light rail. 
wav. tube railway. and subway schemes. Such 
a tribunal should be strengthened by the 
addition of expert engineers of world-wide 
e\penience, able to advise both theoretically 
and practically upon the varous traffic 
problems as they came before the Commission. 


— — — 


New Cocwncrr Haris. It is stated that the 
Holborn Borough Council have approved of a 
project for the erection of a new Town Hall 
fur the borough. at an estimated expenditure 
of nearly 100.000., and that the Stepney 
Borough Council have under their consideration 
a sheme for a similar purpose, in view of the 
inadequate and inconvenient accommodation in 
their existing offices, which are scattered in 
Tarnos parts of the borough. 


THE BUILDER. 


WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 

THE usual fortnightly meeting of this Council 
was held on Thursday last week at the City 
Hall. Charing Cross- road. 

The Finance Committee reported the receipt 
of a letter from the Local Government Board, 
sanctioning the borrowing of 4,300/., for the 
reconstruction of slipper baths at the Marshall- 
street Baths. On the recommendation of the 
same Committee it was agreed to apply to the 
London County Council for sanction to borrow 
6,000/., for the purpose of defraying a moiety 
of the cost of paving works in Oxford-street, 
1,196/. for the purposes of the contributions 
made by the City Council in connexton with 
the Roehampton- street improvement, and 
2. 705/. to defray the cost of certain sewer works. 

Amendments to By-laws.—On the recom- 
mendation of the General Purposes Committee 
the following amendments of by-laws 144 and 
145 were agreed to and confirmed: — 

i. The supervision of all drainage works 
which are required to be executed pursuant to 
a Nuisance Notice or Order; and the con- 
struction of all water-closets, soil pipes, and 
other apparatus which are the subject of the 
provisions of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891. and the by-laws made thereunder; and 
the approval of all plans relating thereto shall 
stand referred to the Committee (i. e., the 
Public Health Committee) and the Public 
Health Department. 

ii. He (i. e., the Medical Officer of Health) 
or officers duly authorised by him. shall visit 
daily the Works Department, and shall inspect 
all drainage plans and notices of drainage 
plans. water-closets, and soil pipes, and shall 
afford to the City Engineer such facilities of 
access to drainage plans and notices of drainage 
plans, etc., in the Public Health Department, 
and to the possession thereof, as may be 
necessary for the due compliance with the 
by-laws and standing orders. 

Abolition of the Office of Chief Sanitary 
Inspector.—The Committee further reported 
that they had come to the conclusion that the 
Sanitary Inspectors should be under the direct 
control and supervision of the Medical Officer 
of Health. and that the office of Chief Sanitary 
Inpector should be abolished. Recommenda- 
tions to that effect were agreed to. 

Underground Dwellings. —- The following 
report by the Medical Officer of Health was 
submitted by the Public Health Committee: 

‘When the City was re- incorporated, it was 
found that, whereas in all the other parts of 
the City the use of underground dwellings had 
not been permitted, in St. James's parish a 
number existed. In view of the difficulty 
experienced by the poorer classes in obtaining 
other more suitable living accommodation in 
the district, the Council resolved (under the 
powers given by the Public Health (London) 
Act. section 96, sub-sections 3 and 4 not to 
turn out the occupants of these dwellings all 
at once, but ordered a list to be prepared, and 
an examination made, with a view to prevent 
the use of such dwellings as, in my opinion, 
should be closed at once, and with regard to 
the remainder, notices were to be served on the 
owner that in the event of their becoming 
vacant, they were, on no account, to be relet 
separately for living purposes. 

The use of such dwellings has been gradu- 
ally decreased in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Council, with the result that of the 
original number only five basement rooms are 
now occupied separately. Notices have been 
served with reference to the illegal use of 
underground rooms in 1901 in twenty-five 
instances, in 1902 in thirteen instances, and in 
1903 in nineteen instances. It should be pointed 
out that these figures do not imply that in 
every case the use of the underground room 
has been given up for living purposes. The 
law still permits the use of an underground 
room. so long as it is occupied in conjunction 
with a room on another floor.“ 

On the recommendation of the Works and 
Sewers Committee, amended plans of vaults 
to be constructed at the new motor generating 
station of the Westminster Electric Supply 
Corporation at Duke-street-gardens, Grosvenor- 
square, were approved. The report of the 
Committee referred to a letter received from 
the London County Council, on the question 
of the condition of railway bridges, and stating 
that any steps taken under sections 46 and 47 of 
the Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 
must be at the instance of the local authorities. 
‘There was only one case in regard to which the 
Council considered it desirable to take action. 
The case was the bridge over the Grosvenor- 
road, where improvements were necessary to 
prevent the percolation of water. The Com- 
mittee recommended, therefore, and it was 
agreed. that representation be made to the 
railway companies concerned, with a view to 
the improvement suggested by the City 
Engineer being carried out. The Committee 
further reported on a letter received from the 
Superintending Architect to the London County 
Council, stating that the attention of the 
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Council had been drawn to the fact that the 
circus at the intersection of Regent-street aud 
Oxford-street was known as both Regent and 
Oxford circus, and suggesting that the name 
Regent-circus should be dropped and that of 
Oxford-circus retained. The Committee agreed 
to this. and recommended that the Superintend- 
ing Architect be informed that the City Council 
was in accord with the proposal put forward. 
This course was adopted. 


— ʃꝓTh— — 
OBITUARY. 


M. Corrorer.—We regret to have to record 
the death, at the age of 67, of M. Edouard 
Corroyer, a French architect of considerable 
distinction, and who had been a favourite 
and favoured pupil of Viollet-le-Duc. M. 
Corroyer was for fifteen vears the resident 
architect in charge of the Abbey of Mont. St. 
Michel, from which post he was removed in 
1888, ostensibly in consequence of his strong 


opposition, on e grounds, to the 
Government propess to change the original 
position of the dyke connecting St. Michel 


with the mainland; but it is probable that 
political or anti-clerical feeling had something 
to do with the removal of an architect whose 
sympathies were too clerical and medieval to 
find favour in the eyes of an essentially rationa- 
list Government. 
monograph on the buildings 
St. Nie el and was author 
work on Gothic architecture. 
both for its ability and interest 
the novel and rather questionable char- 
acter of some of the theories embodied in 
it; for instance. as to the derivation of the 
Gothic cross-vault from the domed roofing of 
the churches of the south of France. The book 
was also misleading as to English Gothic, the 
monuments of which the author did not appear 
to have studied from personal observation; 
but, in spite of these drawbacks, it is a work 
of permanent interest. M. Corroyer was archi- 


at Mont 
also of a 
remarkable 
and for 


tect of the Hotel de Ville, of Roanne, of the 


churches of Vougy, Villiers, and St. Cyr-les- 
Vignes, and of some splendid chateaux in the 
departments of the Aire and the Loire. He 
directed also the reconstruction of the Comp- 
toir d'Escompte, and the restoration of the 
Cathedral of Soissons. M. Corroyer was a 
member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, and 
“ Officier” of the Legion of Honour. 


—e->e—____ 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
Memoriat Hatt, BURNHILL, NEAR PaTsHULL.— 


M. Corroyer wrote a valuable 


A new memorial hall has been erected by Lord 


Dartmouth at Burnhill Green, near Patshull, 


for the recreation and entertainment of those 


living on and about the Patshull estate. It 
has been built as a memorial! to the late Earl 
and Countess of Dartmouth. 
been erected from the designs of Messrs. John 
Weller and Sons, architects, Wolverhampton. 
It consists of a hall capable of accommodating 
(exclusive of the platform and gallery) some 200 

rsons, and to it is attached a caretaker’s 
ouse. The building has an open timbered 


The hall has 


a 


pitch-pine roof, stained and varnished. The 
structure is built with bricks made on the- 


estate, the exterior being half-timbered and 
rough-cast. The hall is lighted by a bay win. 
dow at each end and five side windows, al! 
glazed with leaded glass. 

HALL. Ad D LisrarRy, EDINBURGH.- The Nelson 
Hall and East Branch Library. M' Donald: road. 
Edinburgh, was opened on the 18th ult. bv 
the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
M. P. In designing the building, advantage 
has been taken of the obtuse angle made by 
M’Donald-road and Leith-walk to bring out 
the front in a series of projections. A further 
feature of the exterior is a tower at the corner, 
and the large mullioned windows lighting up 
the principal rooms. Towards Leith-walk the 
building is three stories high, the two upper 
flats being set apart as houses for a librarian 
and a caretaker. Entering the building. im- 
mediately in front is the lending library, with 
accommodation for 20.000 volumes. The Nel 
son Hall occupies the largest portion of the 
building, and it is intended to be both a re. 
creation and a news room. It measures about 
76 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, divided with columns 
and arches, and has an open timber roof. To 
the left of the library there is a reading-room. 
On the upper flat a gymnasium has been pro- 
vided, while on the basement there ia a hal! 
for small meetings. 
the architect. 

NavuticaL SCHOOL. PORTISHFAD. SOMERSET 
SHIRE. -According to the Bristol Times aud 
Mirror, 30.000/. will be spent upon the Nautica! 
School for Lads which is to be erected at 
Portishead to take the place of the training 
ship Formidable. The site is at the end of 
the Nore-road, where fifteen acres of land be. 
longing to the Corporation have been secured 
on lease at a nominal rent. A sketch of the 
front elevation has been prepared by Mr. 
Edward Gabriel, the architect. from which 


Mr. H. R. Taylor was- 


i 


144 

some idea of the structure may be gathered. designer of the church was the late Mr. | to 400, at an estimated cost of 3, 0002. (exclusit> 
It will be 300 ft. in length, and will rise 45 ft. | W. 8. Hicks, and it has been completed under of the land). A site has been purchased at a 
from the parade ground, the idea being to give | the superintendence of the present firm of | cost of 650/., and plans have been prepa red br 
as much light and air as possible. In order to | Messrs. Hicks and Charlewood, architects, | Mr. H. S. Chorley, architect, Leeds. 

secure a proper level for the school, there will Newcastle. The builder is Mr. Henry Har- INSTITUTE, LEzDS.— The Victoria Memorial! 
be constructed a basement, of local stone, the wood. of Manfield, near Darlington. Institute, which has been erected at Porter- 
whole length of the building, and the apart- WESLEYAN CHAPEL, SwANSEA.— The new Wes- | newton, Leeds, is now completed. The ner 
ments thus provided will be used as carpenters, leyan Cha el, situate in St. Albans-road, building has been designed by M Pero 


r: 
tailors’, shoemakers’, and other shops. laundry, Brynmill, Swansea, has just been dedicated. Robinson, and the cost has been about S. 5 
and for storage purposes. The roof of the The building, which will accommodate 400 POLICE STATION AND FREE LIBRARY, DLeevs.— 
basement is to be covered with a paving of | adults and 500 children, has a stone frontage. | The Police Station and Public Free Liubrarr 
patent concrete, and will serve as a parade The woodwork interior is of pitch-pine, and | which has just been provided for the Chap 
ground, 40 ft. wide. From this level is to rise | heated with hot water apparatus and lighted | town suburb of Leeds, was opened on the 25-4 
the school, a building of three stories, faced by gas. The whole structure cost 1,500“. and ult. The architect was Mr. W. H. Thorp. 
with Ionic pilasters of red brick (between the | the architect was Mr. W. Beddoe Rees Cardiff, Po.ice COURT, WeEsTMINSTER.— Lhe new Ne- 
windows) and white rough cast, the roof to be and the builders were Messrs. J. and È. Jones, | minster Police Court building in Rochester- 
covered with red Bridgwater tiles. The struc- Swansea. It was decided to erect the school | row, the estimated cost of which was 12. 
ture will really consist of two blocks, united by first, which provides accommodation for 500 | erected by Messrs. F. and H. Higgs from tbe 
a central square tower, through which is the | scholars. On the ground floor transepts are designs of Mr. J. Dixon Butler, Sur ves or t> 
main entrance. Around it is an ornamental provided on each side, in which is 4 gallery. | the Metropolitan Police, have just been com: 
doorway, at the top of which are figures of Under the gallona iwo class-rooms can be pleted. ver the bench is a carved Reva. 
Neptune and Britannia. The tower. which is made on each side by movable partitions. At | coat-of-arms of early Hanoverian riod. which 
to contain a clock, rises to a height of 70 ft., | the rear three additional class-rooms are pro- formerly adorned one of the old courts af 
finishing with a wood and copper fléche. There | vided on the ground floor, and three over, on Westminster Hall. 

are to be small towers at the corner of each | 8 level with the galleries. In all ten class- TRURO CATHEDRAL TOWER AND Sprre.——On the 
main block, in which are to be the staircases | rooms are provided. A heating apparatus is 22nd ult. the benediction ceremony took place 
for the lads. The two upper floors are to be provided, as wall as fire-places in each class- of the tower and spire of Truro Cathedral. 
used as dormitories, and from each dormitory | room. The glazing is in cathedral glass, and which have been built through the generosity 
there will be two staircases for use in case of | the buildings throughout are lighted by gas. of Mr. J. Hawke Dennis, of Grevehurst Park, 
emergency. The entrances for the boys are to The scheme, when completed, will cost about | Capel, Surrey, and formerly of Redruth, at a 


be on each side of the central tower. The 6.000“. cost of nearly 0002. The tower is square 92 
ground floor of the west block is intended for WESLEYAN CHURCH, LowestTorr.—A new Wes- | plan. Above the roofs it is divided into t 
the purposes of a mess-room for the boys and leyan Church, situate at the London-road end unequal stages, all four sides, except for the 
officers’ mess-room, with kitchen. scullery, and | of Lorne Park. road, Lowestoft, has just | slight variation in width, being alike. The 


stores in the rear. At the west end of the been opened. The building is designated a lower or lantern stage is the smaller of the 
block are to be the chief officer's house and school-chapel, and & portion will eventually be | two, and has three two-light windows, deep? 
rooms for the resident schoolmaster. The | thrown into the church. The present building | recessed in three orders. These windows are 
school-room and class-rooms, teachers room. is 36 ft. wide, 53 ft. long, an 36 ft. high, to visible from the inside of the church, and form 
and library are to be on the ground floor of | the centre of the ceiling; it is built of red the lights of the lantern, the vaulted cei-ing 
the east block. At the rear of this block is to | brick, with white stone dressings. Internally | of which comes immediately above them. 
be a bay for sick boys, for which a separate the walls are of plaster, with a pitch-pine | Tsing about 35 ft. above the vaulted ceiling of 
cottage hospital will be hereafter substituted roof, hammer beam trusses, and plaster ceiling. the nave. The upper or belfry stage also has 
if funds be forthcoming. At the extreme east The gallery has a stone staircase, and the three two-light windows, but these are of 
of the building is a gabled residence for the building two entrances—one in Lawson-road much taller proportion ; they are also more 
captain-superintendent, which will be connected and the other in Lorne Park-road. The deeply recessed, and are filled with oak louvres 
by a covered way with the main building. The architect was Mr. G. E. Smith, of Southsea, | covered with copper. The heads of these 
centre block is to contain committee rooms on and the builders were Messrs. Smith and windows are crowne by sharply-pointed 
one side of the main entrance, and offices for Wolff, of Lowestoft, the stonework being sup- gables, which finish under the overhanging 
the captain-superintendent on the other side. phor by Messrs. Wolff and Brown, also of | corbel course, which comes immediately under 
On the second floor there are to be spare cabins owestoft. The church has seating accommo- the tower parapet. This pares is pier 
for officers and any old boys who may here- dation for 400 worshippers. and traceried, and is divide into three sectivrs 
after visit the institution. Each dormitor? WESLEYAN CHURCH, SaLTBURN.—On the 25th. corresponding to the windows below by minia- 
will have four officers’ cabins, from which the | ult. the foundation stones of a new Wesleyan | ture buttresses. The height to the string under 
whole of the dormitories can be seen. Passing church were laid at Saltburn. The style of the the lower parapet is 156 ft. The spire rises 
through the main entrance, access will be | rew edifice. which will occupy a site in the | in simple and unbroken outline from a ricn 
gained to the gymnasium, which is to be in centre of the town, will Late Gothic, and | cluster of innacles, and spire lights which 
the centre of the building at the rear. The the stone for its construction will be obtained | are groupe round its base. The four ange 
apartment. the dimensions of which will be from the Pately Bridge quarries, the roofs pinnacles are, hexagonal on plan, panelled i-. 
ft. bv 50 ft. and 20 ft. high to the springing being covered with red tiles. A feature of the two stages with cou led lancets on each face. 
of the roof, may be also used for meetings. or external design is the tower and spire, which and capped with slender spires. They are 
for services when weather may prevent the boys rises to a height of 100 ft. The contract for | connecte to the central tower by a web of 
attending church. The floors of the dormi- | the whole work has been let to Messrs. T. stone, which is gabled aud panelled. There 
tories are to be of solid balk timber. tongued Dickinson and Son, of West Hartlepool and | 15 An elaborate spire-light in the centre of 
together, to resemble the deck of a vessel as Saltburn, and the structure will be carried out each of the four cardinal faces of the spire, 
much as possible. The lads will sleep in ham- from the designs and under the superintendence with tall clustered shafts supporting the 
mocks, as on board ship. Careful considera- of Messrs. Garside and Pennington, architects, traceried head. The total height to the top 


tion has been given to the question of drainage. of Pontefract and Castleford. of the spire is 250 ft. Carved on the pier uf 
It will be carried to the north-west corner of _PvsLic LIBRARY, CIRENCESTER.—T he founda- the tower is an inscription.— Western Morning 
the site. to se tic tanks, and there be treated tion-stone of a new public librar at Ciren- News. 

on the principle devised by Mr. F. W. Stoddart. cester was laid recently by Ear Bathurst, Camppen HILL Covrt.—We are informed 
and the effluent will be taken into the sea. The C. M. G. The new building will be Tudor in that the amount of Mr. C. Gray’s contract 


rainwater is to be collected in large tanks style, and will consist of a news reading-room, | for Campden Hill Court (D. & E. Blocks) 
beneath the central part of the building. and | & games and smoking, Toog etc. Mr. V. A. e 58.1000. and not 56,100/., as stated in our 
will be used for the laundry and for the boilers. Lawson, A. M. Inst. C. E., Cirencester, is the last issue. : 
Water for culinary and drinking purposes may architect, and Mr. G. Drew, also of Cirencester, — —— 
i 1 from oy mains of the Portishead e buinear c c T 
Vater Company, or from a well. The institu- r. MATTHEWS CHURCH, COCKINGTON, che G i S 
1175 7 be warmed by hot water. 1 8 ee aar A Chet Chelston, in the ee 155 . 
rou bw pre i „dati on, y ee : 
gh low-pressure pipes. Accommodation | PATIS of Cockington, 48 n structuran s Workhouse, on the 26th ult., Mr. W. O. E. 


will be afforded for from 350 to 400 b completed, and dedicated. The selection of the 
Tenders have been accented een Mesara design was made by the editor of the Builder, Meede King. Local Government Board Inspec- 


Cowlin fo i and his choice fell h : tor, held an en uiry into an application of the 
a or carrying out the whole of the Charles dhore o o ae e Fu Foleshill Rura District Council to borrow 


Sr. Luke's CHU aoe ing was illustrated : i 27.000“. for the purpose of sewerage and sewage 
RCH. THORNABY.--The conse- ng was illustrate and described in our issue disposal, Bostock Hill (the County 


cration of St. Luke’s Church, The bv-on- | for June 30, 1894. The first part of the church ? Dr. 85 

Tees, has just taken place. The balding is was erected by Messrs. R. E. Veo and Sons, Medical Officer of Health) and Mr. Nicolson 

complete as to the ground floor but the | the second part by Messrs. E. P. Bovey an Lailey (Engineer, who had prepared the 
i scheme), were among those present. Mr 


upper portion of the tower is wanting, and the Son. Messrs. Jenkins and Son constructed the : . 1 
whole of the roofs are without any internal baptistry and font. The carving of the choir Oswin, the Clerk, explained that a tender had 


wood finishings. The walls are of stone faced stalls was executed by Mr. H. K. Kuchemann, been provisionally accepted amounting tS 
with snecked blockers inside and out: The of Hammersmith. The greater part of the 20.497/., and the amount to be borrowed wou 
plan consists of nave and aisles. transepts, other carving in the church, including the cover all contingencies. Mr. Lailey described 
chancel, morning chapel, and vestries. the ex- pulpit, is the handiwork of Mr. Read, of | the scheme in detail, and said some moditica- 
treme length being 111 ft., and the width across Exeter. tions might be made to bring the cost of the 
transepts 75 ft. The morning chapel is under WORKHOUSE, STOURBRIDGE.—The foundation- scheme within the Council's borrowing powers 
The present population who would use the 


the tower. The arrangement at the east end | stone of the new Workhouse for Stourbridge 
consists of two tiers of three windows. all of | Union was laid on the 22nd ult. The contract scheme totalled 5.614, and the scheme provided 


which are round-headed. with the exception of for the Workhouse buildings is 95.500., and for a population of 8,000. 
the centre window iu the upper tier. which is for the children's quarters about 10,0007. The 
lancet-headed. In the interior detached shafts architect is Mr. Marshall. 

with caps and bases are provided between the INSTITUTE, Newport, Mox.—The new Church 
windows supporting the label mouldings. Institute built as an adjunct to and almost 
There is alse a rose window in the west gable. adjoining St. John the Baptist Church at 
The internal wood fittings are of pitch-pine. Newport, has_just been opened. It has been 
Sitting accommodation is provided for 700. built by Mr. E. C. Jordan, of Newport, from 
The floors under seats are of redwood blocks, plans by Messrs. Lansdown and Griggs, 
the passages are in red cement, and the architects, of Newport. Built largely of re 
sacrarium is paved with alternate squares of brick upon a site given by Lord Tredegar. 
red and white Mansfield stone. The church | the new hall has a seating capacity of about 
is lighted with incandescent gas. by Mr. 200. There is a ground fluor space of 40 ft. 
pee N and heated by hot be ft., a . of 26 50 1 te and an 
water on the low-pressure system. the | Un erground school-room 0 t. by 20 ft. i itles > o zister 
apparatus being supplied by Messrs. CHURCH. BEN RĦHYDDING.-—It has been decided tions for Cg at Lenden babe tthe fer 
Blakeborough and Rhodes, Stockton. The to build a church at Ilkley, to seat from 500 category. ` 


— 8 — 


THE LIND REGISTRT.— Some new regulations 
have been made by the Land Registry Offre 
which will greatly reduce the cost of registering 
an absolute title. whilst simplifying the present 
course of procedure. The registration of an 
absolute title carries with it an immediate 

uarantee of validity. and obviates the delays 
involved by the registration of a possessory 


title. under which a long period must elapse 


before the benefit of the registration can. 
obtained. Thus far. the majority of applica- 


ane 
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FOREIGN. 


Fesce. The City of Orléans 
competition for the construction of a Museum 
of Painting and Sculpture. and also for 
Natural History. There will be a preliminary 
sketch competition, and the author of the 
desigu chosen in the final competition will 
receive a premium of 100. and be entrusted 
with the execution of the work. A secon 
premium of 80/. will be awarded. The cost 
af the building is limited to 48,000/.; the jury 
will comprise a representative of the Minister 
of Fine Arts. a curator of one of the Paris 
Museums, a member of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts. a member of the Conseil des 
Bitiments Civils, and two architects to be 
appointed by the Société Centrale. -— The 
Municipal Council of Bordeaux has definitely 
voted a demand for borrowing powers to the 
amount of 1,600,0007. for the purpose of various 
important works connected with new street 
sewers and drainage, various public and 
sholastic buildings, and the reconstruction of 
certain Guarters of the town. An agreement 
has been entered into with M. Albert Soula, 
banker at Bordeaux, to concede to him, for the 
sum of 320.0007., a large portion of ground 
which will become vacant on the pulling down 
of some old Municipal property, and M. Soula 
acrees to build on the whole of this ground, 
before the expiration of six years, the work to 
be executed exclusively by local labour, a 
margin of 10 per cent. being allowed for the 
employment of outside labour for special cases. 
— Ihe town of Nice has recently organised 
a series of annual competitions destined to 
encourage architects and builders to give their 
dest efforts towards the embellishment and 
sanitation of the town. These competitions 
are divided into six categories, as follows, 
three of which take place each year: First, 
private edifices open to the public, such as 

churches, schools, convents, theatres, concert 
halls. hotels, restaurants, works, and shops, etc. 
Second. private buildings, such as palaces, 
chateaux, private houses, and the better class 


has opened a 


of “maison à loyer.” Third, ordinary 
“maisons à loyer.” Fourth, economical 
dwellings. Fifth, smaller works, such as 
fountains, railings, doorways, shop-fronts, 


sizn-boards, etc., on the pube street. Sixth, 
75 rks and gardens. Medals of gold, silver, and 

ronze are to be awarded, and a 5 
placed on the promot work. o awards 
are distributed between the owner, architect, 
and artist-gardener. 

ATsTrRIA.— The foundations have been 
laid for a new museum for students in 
Vienna; the building is to contain twenty- 
one rooms, which are to be divided into 
sisteen departments; it will also possess 
a small observatory.-—The stage of the 
Court Opera House is to be reconstructed, 
as it is too small for modern require- 
ments, The work can only be carried out by 
degrees. at the season when the Opera House 
is closed, so it will not be completed for 
several vears. The Carmelite Hospital 
is to be pulled down, and a Poor House 
will be erected on the site-—-A new 
station is to be built at Budweis.—-A 
sufficient sum has been granted at Teplitz- 
&chonau for the building of a new museum. 
— The building of the Lunatic Asylum at 
Trieste has been entrusted to the engineers 
Comel. Finetti, and Venezian._—The Church 
of the Annunciation at Pardubitz is to 
reatored at a cost of 18,000 kreuzers.— The 
Moldau has been rendered navigable between 
Prague an Jelnik. — Professor Eugen 

“ hwiedland has been appointed Professor of 
Political Economy at the Technical School in 
Vienna. r. Schwiedland was at one time 
part editor of the Revue d’Economie Politique, 
which is published in Paris, and which bears 
an international character. — The sculptor 
Professor Rudolf Weyr has been entrusted 
with the execution of a memorial to Hans 
Canon in Vienna; the statue. which will be 
larger than life size, will probably be unveiled 
in the summer.—-At_ the instance of the 
painter Herr Emil Uhl several artists have 
approached the Town Council of Karlsbad with 
the suggestion that a hall should be built. in 
which exhibitions of art could be held. The 
subject is under consideration The church 
of St. Wenceslaus, at Prague, is to be restored, 
under the direction of the architect, Herr 
Fanta. 

Gerwany.— It has been decided to build the 
new school of Commerce in Cologne according 
to the plans of Herr E. Vetterlein, which were 
axarded the first premium.—— The annual 
meeting of the Society of German Architects 
a: d Engineers will take place in September at 
Dusseldorf. where there is also to be an exhibi- 
tier: of landscape gardening. — An important 
fle bridge ha been built from the right bank 
„f the river Havel at Spandau to Eiswerder 
Island. This Was found necessary owing to 
the large number of men who had to be taken 
arroas the river twice a day in steamers to and 
from the Arsenal on the island. The bridge has 


a span of 200 
carried out by 
berg, and R. Schneider, of Berlin, under the 
superintendence 
Neubert. 


has decided to convert the woode 
the School Houses into a public park. The 
architects Herr 
of Neuchatel, have undertaken the extension 
of the Kurhaus at Interlaken.— The new 
theatre at Berne is completed: the architect is 
Herr von 
machinery has 
L. A. Riedinger, under the superintendence 
of C. Lautenschlager. 


THE BUILDER. 


metres, and the work has been 
the firms of Harkort, of Duis- 

of Messrs. Richter and 
SWITZERLAND. The Corporation of Oerlikon 
land near 


Yonner and Herr Jaquillard, 


and the stage 


Wurstemberger, 
i the firm of 


been supplied by 


* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The Paul Heater and Condenser Company, 
of 63, Queen Victoria-street, C., have 
appointed Messrs. Herbert and Gilchrist, 146, 
West Regent-street, Glasgow, as their agonie 
for the Glasgow district.— Mr. Frank 8. 
Mayo, of 11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., has 
been appointed sole London agent for the sale 
of glazed bricks manufactured by Messrs. 
James Woodward, of Swadlincote. 

Hovsinc ACCOMMODATION, PiymoutH.—Three 
months ago a proposal was adopted by the 
Housing Committee of the Plymouth Town 
Council, on the initiative of the Chairman (Mr. 
E. R. Hilson), that, before any further action 
was taken in regard to increasing the number 
of workmen's dwellings, a return should be 
prepared showing the number of vacant houses 
and tenements in the borough which could be 
considered suitable for working-class accom- 
modation. For some time past it has been 
well known that very many of the middle- 
class dwellings in Plymouth have remained 
untenanted, and the committee realised that the 
proven of additional workmen’s homes would 

e calculated to render still more acute the 

by builders in. getting 
the unoccupied houses off their hands. The 
return presented to the Committee shows that 
on October 19 of last year the number of self- 
contained houses unoccupied in the various 
wards at rentals of from 30. to 120/. per 
annum was as follows:—Laira, sixty-five; in- 
try, six; Greenbank, twenty; Hoe, eighteen; 
Compton, fifty-seven; Frankfort, three; Sut- 
ton, six; Friary, thirteen; St. Peter's, two; 
Charles, nine; Drake's, eight; St. Andrew's, 
none; Millbay, one; and Mutley, fifty-eight; a 
total of 266. The unoccupie self-contained 
tenements at the same date were:—Laira, 105; 
Vintry, eleven; Greenbank, one; Hoe, seven- 
teen; Compton, seven; Frankfort, fifteen; 
Sutton, thirty-eight; Friary, sixteen; St. 
Peter's. two; Charles, four; Drake's, two; 
St. Andrew's, six; Millbay, eleven; and Mut- 
ley, twenty-eight; total, 263. The statement 
also shows the number of rooms unoccupied in 
tenements as follows: —-Laira, 455; intry, 
forty-four; Greenbank, nine; Hoe, eighty-two; 
Compton, twenty-eight ; Frankfort, thirty-six ; 

Sutton, 166; Friary, ninety-three; St. Peter's. 
six; Charles. fifty-four; Drake's, four; St. 
Andrew’s, thirty-eight; Millbay, fifty-four; 
Mutley, 134; total, 1,203.—Western Mercury. 

DEVONSHIRE MaRBLES.—The Phoenix Marble 
Works (Plymouth) send us some specimens of 
the Devonshire marbles in which they deal. 
These are beautifully-marked marbles, and 
afford a great variety of fine colour, both warm 
and cool. The Prince Rock Grey.“ the 

“ White-veined Black,” the Favoriditæ, and 
the “Clouded Yellow” are all most effective 
marbles, and all these can be had in blocks 
“up to any reasonable length,“ as the owners 

ut it. Some of the other kinds can only 

ad in comparatively small sizes, though they 
may be useful in special situations. 

MARKET EXTENSION, Newton Assot.—On the 
21st ult. Mr. F. H. Tulloch, M. Inst. C. E., Local 
Government Board inspector, held an inquiry 
at Newton Abbot into the application of the 
Urban District Council for sanction to borrow 
4,140. for covering in a portion of the River 
Lemon and for other works in connexion 
therewith. Mr. F. Watts. Clerk to the Council, 
explained that the Council, finding the busi- 
ness of the markets greatly increasing, an 
that there was not sufficient accommodation 
for the numbers of cattle sent in for sale, 
obtained under a Provisional Order power to 
borrow 12.0007. Of that amount 2, 500. had 
already been raised for buying land to extend 
the markets; and 4,1007. was now applied for 
to cover over the River Lemon. which at 
present. with a road, divided the markets 
from the land purchased for additional market 
accommodation. In addition to the surveyor's 
scheme. there was another, prepared by Mr. 
John Chudleigh, a member of the District 
Council. The Council at present recommended 
the surveyors scheme. It. however. it was 
thought that Mr. Chudleigh's was the moro 
desirable, it was quite prepared to fall in with 


difficulty experienced 


that view. 
by the surve 
the sewer under the Lemon, the deepening of 
the river, and the affording of sufficient water. 
way to prevent damage in 
was on this particular point that difference of 
opinion had 
Surveyor to 
detailed explanation of his scheme, 
Chudleigh, architect, said that 
estimate for covering and 

Lemon was 3, 500“.; 
it could be done quite as 
In reply i 


want his scheme adopted, 
should have called 
advice. 
design and wasteful in details. 
bers of the Couneil having spoken, the Sur- 
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A portion of the scheme prepareď 
or involved the duplicating of 


case of flooding. It 
arisen. After Mr. Lewis Stevens, 
the District Council, had 9 5 

r. 2 


the surveyor's 
deevening the 
he (Mr. Chudleigh) said 
effectively for 2,000“. 


to the inspector, Mr. Chudleigh said 


an increased waterway could be got by build. 
ine two culverts instead of one, but it would 
involve much additional expense. He did not 


but the Council 
in outside professional 
The surveyor's scheme was faulty in 
Other mem- 
veyor replied to the criticisms of his scheme. 
and the inquiry closed. 

Giascow BUILDING 
Lrp.--A general meeting of 
Building Trades Exchange, Ltd., was held 
on the 27th ult. in the News Chambers, 
Glasgow, Deacon James Goldie presiding. Mr. 
David Cook, Secretary, read a paper on „The 
Relations of Proprietor, Architect, and Con- 
tractor.“ Mr. Cook frst dealt with the 
qualifications of an architect and his relation 
towards the proprietor when pre aring plans 
and when he was supervising, the building. 
He pointed out that, while onan he was. 
only an architect, he afterwards became the 
agent of the proprietor, and was under the 
legal conditions which existed between agent 
and client. Proceeding to deal with special 
cases, Mr. Cook discu how far the archi- 
tect’s authority went in his relatiohship to the 
builder and the proprietor, and whether, if he- 
exceeded his sathontes: the builder must suffer 
or the proprietor. e said if the architect 
really exceeded his authority the proprietor 
suffered, but had recourse against the architect. 
Again, if there was no blame attached to the 
proprietor, then the builder suffered, but had 
recourse against the architect. In conclusion, 
he dwelt upon the amount of supervision an 
architect was bound to exercise in supervising 
a work. 

Buitpive Prans, PrestwicH.—A meeting of 
the Prestwich Union Guardians was held on 
the 28th ult. Mr. Joseph Pickvance presided. 
The General Purposes Committee recommended 
that Messrs. T. Worthington and Sons, Man- 
cheater, be apponit as architects for the new 
Infirmary to erected by the Board on the 
Booth Hall Estate at Blackley. Mr. Lee 
moved an amendment that the proceedings be 
referred back for further consideration. He 
thought that designs ou ht to be obtained 
by public competition. The Rev. W. Sassen 
seconded the amendment. When the Board 
was going to spend 50.000“. or 60,0007., he said, 
it was only right that something like a com- 
ponton should take place. Moreover, it would 

fair to the architectural profession. Mr. 
Hulton said that Mr. Jenner Fust, the Local 
Government Board Inspector, advised them 
that it would be better to draw lots as to who 
should be the architect. It was entirely a 
question of saving time. Mr. Birchenall 
suppor the amendment. In a large under- 
taking like this he contended that they ought 
to have competitive designs. For the amend- 
ment there were three votes, and all the other 
members of the Board voted against it. The. 
recommendations of the Committee were 
adopted. 

BElrasr BUILDERS’ Association.—On the 26th 
ult. the annual meeting of the Belfast Builders’ 
Association was held, followed by the annual 
dinner in the evening. The meeting took 
plao in the offices, 14. Arthur-street, the 

resident, Mr. John Martin, J.P., being in the 
chair. The Secretary read the annual report 
of the Committee, which was unanimously 
agreed to. It stated :—It is unfortunate to 
again relate that the building trade has in no 
way improved. Materials continue at high 
prices, and labour is considerably in excess of 
demand.—The balance sheet was presented by 
the Hon. Treasurer, Robert B. Henry, J.P., 
and showed the finances of the Association to 
be in a satisfactory state. The election of 
officers resulted as follows:—President. Mr. 
John Martin, J. P.; Vice-President, Mr. Robert 
Corry, J.P.; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Robert B. 
Henry, J.P.; Committee, Messrs. W. J. Camp- 
bell, J. Courtney, W. H. M‘Laughlin. John 
Smith, S. B. Thompson. James N. M Cam- 
mond. John P. Corry, and W. J. Stewart. 
The dinner was held at the Grand Central 


EXCHANGE, 
the Glasgow 


TRADES 


Hotel. In the unavoidable absence of the 
President, Mr. John Martin, J.P., the chair 
was taken by Mr. R. B. Henry. J. P. The 


loyal toast having been honoured, “The Public 
Boards of Belfast was proposed by the Chair- 
man. The Corporation had perfected a main 
drainage scheme, and now. thanks to the- 
advance of science, they were taking steps to 
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ascertain the best means of treating the sewage. 
They had at present in hand a uew City Hall. 
which, from all they could see, both as regarded 
design and the execution of the work, would 
reflect credit upon both the architect and the 
builders. -- The Lord Mayor responded. 
Regarding the main drainage, it had received 
severe criticism, but he thought thes would 
admit that it was utterly impossible to conceive 
a large scheme in which fault could not be 
found on one or two points. The question of 
flooding had received careful consideration on 
the part of the Improvement Committee, and 
he believed with the improvements which had 
been carried out and the other measures that 
would be taken they would not have a repeti- 
tion of the flooding which had caused so much 
damage to property in the city. Of course the 
low-lying parts would always be liable to 
flooding when the tide was particularle high. 
The new Citv Hall was another sore point, not 
because of the architect or the builder, but 
because they had not yet got possession of the 
building. If there was ever any city in need 
of such a hall it was certainly Belfast. Their 
present Town Hall was totally inadequate in 
accommodation, and perhaps they would doubt- 
less be surprised to hear that if all the aldermen 
and councillors, numbering sixty, attended the 
Council Chamber at once there would not be 
sufficient seats for them. Mr. Joho Davidson. 
J. P., replying on behalf of the Harbour Com- 
missioners, said that the Commissioners, in 
their desire to bring to the city a share of the 
Admiralty work. had commenced a new 
graving dock which, to use’ an American 
phrase, would be the 1 aes in the world. It 
would accommodate the largest vessels made, 
and so would bring increased trade to their 
city.—Mr. William Kerr, who responded for 
the Water Board, said their aim was to procure 
pore water, and he believed the citizens would 


entirely satisfied with the Mourne scheme.— 
Mr. M. H. M‘Laughlin proposed “The Ulster 
Society of Architects.”--Mr. W. J. Gilliland, 


President of the Ulster Society of Architects. 
responded. He said that in certain classes of 
builders the architect was regarded in the light 
of a schoolmaster who set an uncongenial task 
which should. if possible, be shirked. The real 
builder would understand that the most severe 
architect was his best friend in disguise. In 
his experience he found that the builders who 
had been unsuccessful in Belfast wete, as a 
rule, those who had tried surreptitious dodges, 
and put in work which was of an inferior 
character. The architect might be called a 
terror, but he was only a terror to evil-doers. 
He was glad to observe that in connexion with 
the designs for the branch libraries, the Library 
and Technical Committee had appointed Sir 
Thomas Drew as an assessor to prepare the 
conditions for the competition.--The health of 
the guests was proposed by Mr. John Smith, 
and acknowledged by Mr. J. C. White and 
Mr. S. C. Hunter. The Lord Mayor asked the 
uests present to drink the toast of „The 
uilders’ Association,“ to which the Chairman 
plied. 
3 Master BviLpers’ ASSOCIATION. — The 
members of this Association assembled at the 
Victoria Park Hotel, Barrow, recently, on the 
occasion of the annual banquet. Mr. W. 
Ra msav. the President, was in the chair. and 
Councillor J. N. Neal occupied the vice-chair. 
The loval and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured, Mr. Saddler, in proposing the toast 
of the “ Borough Surveyor and Architects, 
said the interests of the master builders were 


inseparably bound up with those of the 
architects. On an occasion like that they were 
inclined to criticise the architects, and 


endeavour, if possible, to let them see them- 
selves as they were seen by that Association. 
He did not know that he had the courage to 
sav very much about them that evening. after 
what had taken place at the last meeting of 
the Council. when two members of that Asso- 
ciation, who were also councillors, made a 
supreme effort to have the architectural work 
of the borough again restored to the architects 
in private practice. They did net succeed, 
however, and it seemed to him that the 
Corporation did not understand the question 
as it was understood by the members of that 
Association. Work had been slack, and he 
thought that the offices of the architects might 
as well be closed up, yet notwithstanding that 
thev had decided to dump into the Corporation 
offices additional architects to do their work. 
He thought the Council did not know the capa- 
bilities of the local architects. He believed the 
Borough Surveyor had justified his appoint- 
ment, and had gained the confidence of the 
Corporation. Messrs. M. Stables. J. Butler. 
and E. M. Young suitably responded. Mr. 
E. M. Young, in the course of his remarks, 
suggested the desirability of the Corporation 
having powers to approve of elevations of 
buildings as well as of sanitary matters, 
and referred to the custom on the Continent, 
where, in the main thoroughfares of their 
cities, all elevations had to be approved by the 
authorities, and no building could be erected 
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unless it would be an ornament to their cities. 
Mr. Young also wished it to be understood 
that in putting up good architectural buildings 
it did not necessarily follow that these buildings 
would be costly, for if the architect paid proper 
attention to the proportion of his building. 
good detail. and the fitness of things, as well 
as a proper distribution of material. the effect 
waila be good at. a comparatively small 
cost. ~Alderman Barrow, in submitting the 
toast of the evening, Success to the Master 
Builders’ Association.“ said he did not think 
that the protection craze had been taken up b 
the Corporation, but there were occasions when 
it was desirable that they should have a staff. 
which had been trained to what he conceived 
to be an extremely difficult profession, that of 
architect, and which would be able to render 
to the Corporation some assistance in the 
supervision of plans that might be submitted 
to them by private architects. When they 
wanted to build the Technical Schools there 
was an open competition amongst the archi- 
tects. He thought when the time came for 
school extension in the borough that private 
architects would have an opportunity of 
engaging in that work. The great defect of 
English towns compared with Continental 
towns was the unfortunate sameness of the 
buildings. He believed that Association was 
doing a great amount of good and consolidating 
the builders into one compact body. — The 
President, in replying to the toast, said 
although the Association was only five years 
old, it was becoming stronger, and the benefits 
accruing from it were becoming more manifest. 
Other toasts followed. 

YORKSHIRE FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADE 
ExpiLoyers.—The members of the Yorkshire 
Federation of Building Trade Employers 
visited Hull on the 2lst ult. to hold their 
annual dinner, which took place at Powolnx's 
Restaurant. About 200 members and friends 
were present. Mr. E. Good presided, and he 
was supported by the Mayor (Alderman W. 
Jarman), Sir Alfred Gelder, J.P., the Sheriff 
(Mr. J. H. Fisher, J.P.), Mr. A. Moulson (of 
Bradford, Vice-President of the Federation), 
Alderman Jessop, J. P. (of Huddersfield), 
Councillor England (of Barnsley), Mr. P. 
Rhodes (of Leeds), Mr. T. Goates. Mr. P. 
Gaskell. Mr. J. Watson, Colonel Jacobs. Mr. 
F. Beilby (President of Hull Branch), 
Councillor G. L. Scott, J.P. (Vice-President). 
Mr. T. Marsden, Mr. W. Hoggard (of Brid- 
lington), Councillor Lyons (of Malton), Mr. J. 
Townsley. Mr. J. A. Brown, Mr. P. Runton, 
Mr. L. Kitchen, and Mr. G. Stanley (Secre- 
tary). The loyal and patriotic toasts having 
been honoured, Sir Alfred Gelder gave the 
toast of “The National Association.’ He 
said that one of their principal difficulties with 
local builders was that they did not get on fast 
enough with their work. They were always 
being told that the Americans were more 
expeditious, and he would like to see them wipe 
out that stigma. The outlook in the building 
trade at the present time was not of a most 
prosperous character, but he thought there was 
a wonderful recuperative power in the English 
nation.—Alderman Jessop, an ex-Mayor of 
Huddersfield, and President-Designate of the 
National Association, responded. He said they 
had heard a great deal about the Americans 
and their hustling, but he did not know that 
England would be much better if they started 
hustling up their buildings. The buildings 
put up in America were not half as substantial 
as the buildings put up in this country.— 
Councillor England proposed the toast of The 
Mayor and Corporation of Hull.“ and Alder- 
man Jarman, replying, made allusion to the 
pal improvements carried out in the city of 
ate vears. The toast of The City and Trade 
of Hull” was proposed by Mr. P. Rhodes. of 
Leeds. Alderman Larard. responding, said he 
believed the trade of Hull would soon recover 
from: the present slackness. He challenged 
contradiction when he said that Hull was 
rapidly becoming, if it had not already become, 
the best paved city in the United Kingdom. 
Latterly they had had some discussion with 
reference to the cost and the way the streets 
were cleansed in Hull. They must remember 
that Hull was naturally flat. and that the state 
of the sub-soil was certainly not conducive to 
cleanliness, and, therefore, what cleanliness 
they might have was the result of hard work 
and attention. In 1890 the Corporation had 
ninety miles of streets in their scavenging 
contracts; in 1898 106 miles, and in 1904 1144 
miles, so that they had had a large increase in 
the mileage of the city because the city was 
growing. In 1890 the Corporation had 194 
miles of streets swept per week; in 1898 282 
miles; and in 1904 325 miles. — The Sheriff 
proposed the toast of“ The Yorkshire Federa- 
tion,“ and said he took it that the Federation 
was formed for the purpose of protection. 
The Chairman replied, and said the only object 
the Federation had in view was equity, in 
order that they might cope with the difficulties 
which arose from time to time. Had it not 
been for the Yorkshire Federation, notwith- 
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standing the unfortunate crisis which took 
lace in Hull five vears ago, there would have 
een many other irruptions in this part of the 
country. They did not wish to oppose the 
rights of other people or the rights of the 
workmen. If they could only adjust the great 
labour problems, it would augur well not only 
for the success of the building trade, but fer 
the prosperity of the whole country. Other 
toasts followed. Prior to the dinner. a meeting 
of the Federation was held, the President in 
the chair. Representatives were present from 
Huddersfield, Bradford, Barnsley, Sheffield, 
Halifax, Wakefield. Leeds, Scarborough. Brid- 
lington. Selby, Malton, and Hull. 

ROYAL Acabemy Lectures.—On Mondays, the 
8th inst., a course of lectures on sculpture will 
be commenced by a lecture by Mr. W. R. 
Colton, A. R. A., on “ Enthusiasm in the Pursuit 
of Sculpture.“ The course will be continued 
by lectures by Dr. A. S. Murray. the subjects 
being arranged as follows: — Monday. Feb- 
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ruary 15, “ Sarcophagi”; Thursday, Feb. — 
ruary 18. “Athenian Stele“: Monday, a 
February 22. “Sculptured Pedestals”; and 

Thursday, February 25. The Niobides in 1 
Florence.“ On Monday. February 29. Pro q 


fessor Aitchison will commence a course of 
four lectures on “Vitruvius,” to be continued 
on Thursday, March 3, Monday, March 7, aud 
Thursday. March 10. 

SOUTH- WESTERN BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS’ 
FrDERATION.— The annual meeting of this 
Federation was held at the Mitre Hotel, 
Hereford, on the 21st ult. The chair was taken 
by Mr. W. P. Lewis (Hereford), the President 
of the Federation, and amongst those preseut 
were Messrs. E. J. Neale, President Bristol 
Master Builders’ Association; F. N. Cowtin, 
(Cowlin and Sons, Bristol), George Humphress 
ETAU: J. Long (Long and Sons. Bath). E.W. on 
Vooster (Hayward and Wooster, Bath). C. ae 
Bryer (Bridgwater), R. Bowers, E. W. Wilks, j 
W. Cooke. William Powell, W. P. Lewis. jun. 15 
(Hereford), The Secretary read the annual 5 
report, which was approved, aud ordered to be 
rinted and circulated amongst the members. | 

he Treasurer (Mr. F. N. „ made hia 
financial statement, which showed the financial i 
condition of the Federation was very good À 
indeed, and that there was a good balance in 
hand on the year’s working. The following : 

entlemen were duly appointed for the vear:— 
Pre dac Mr. E. Mudge. Exeter; Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. E. W. Wooster, Bath. and Mr. 
W. Dowling. Bristol; Treasurer. Mr. F. N. 
Cowlin, Bristol; Auditors, Messrs. George 
Humphrevs and E. J. Neale. Bristol. The 
other business of the meeting being concluded, 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded on the 
sroposition of Mr. G. J. Long, and seconded by 

Ir. F. N. Cowlin, to Mr. W. P. Lewis, the 
retiring President, for so ably carrying out the 
duties of that office, and for his great interest 
in the Federation, which had so considerably 
added to its success. Mr. Lewis. in repis. 
expressed his thanks for the resolution. and 
stated how vital it was to emplovers to organise 
so that they might be in a position to resist 
any undue demands from the Trade Unions. 

‘ORK Master BUILDERS’ AND CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. —The annual dinner of this Asso- 
ciation was held recently at the Old George 
Hotel; Pavement. Mr. R. Dent, President of 
the Association, presided, and was supported 
by Mr. George Sharp (Vice-President). Mr. 
Councillor Manstield (ex-President), Mr. James 
Longden (Sheffield), Mr. E. T. Felgate. Mr. 
S. Needham, and about fifty members and 
friends. After the loyal toasts were honoured, 
Mr. George Moss proposed “The Workshire 
Federation of Building Trades’ Emplovers.”’ 
and Mr. Councillor Mansfield responded. 
Mr. James Longden proposed Success to the 
York Association, to which the President 
responded. Mr. George Sharp proposed * The 
City and Trade of York,” and Mr. B. Kilvine- 
ton responded. The other toasts included 
“The Architects and Surveyors.” proposed by 
Councillor W. H. Birch, and responded to br 
Mr. E. T. Felgate. and The Visitors.“ pro- 
poses by Mr. J. Hardgrave, and responded to 
y Mr. Holgate. 

IMPROVEMENTS.—The Improvements Com- 
mittee reported as follows at the meeting of 
the London County Council on Tuesday :— 
“(1) Richmond-road, (3) Battersea Brio 
road, and (12) Tooting High-street.-~—Tie 
Council, on November 17, 1903. decided not to 
proceed further with the applications to Parlia- 
ment in respect of the proposed widenings at 
Richmond-road. at Battersea Bridge-road. and 
at Tooting High-street. We have communi- 
cated with the several local authorities con- 
cerned in the remaining schemes with a view 
to obtaining their consent to the proposed 
tramways, and also promises to comntribure 
the amounts suggested by the Council towards 
the cost of the street widenings. and we now 
report. for the information of the Council, thie 
present position of each improvement. (2) 
Edgware-road, etc. — The St. Mearwlebora 
Metropolitan Borough Council dissented from 
the construction of the tramway. The Pad 
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dington Metropolitan. Borough Council has 
consented to the construction of the tramway, 
but has declined to contribute any part of the 
cost of the improvement. The Hampstead 
Metropolitan Borough Council has also declined 
to contribute towards the cost of the improve- 
ment. The Parliamentary Committee reported 
on January 26, 1904, that as the necessary 
consents had not been obtained, the tramway 
had been dropped. (4) Wandsworth-common, 
north side, ete.—The Battersea Metropolitan 
Borough Council has consented to the tramway. 
The Wandsworth Metropolitan Borough Coun- 
eil has consented to the tramway, and has 
offered, subject to certain conditions, to con- 
tribute one-sixth of the cost of the improvement 


instead of one-third, as required by the 
Council’s resolution. (5) Streatham High-road. 
—The Wandsworth etropolitan Borough 


Council objected to the proposed diversion of 
the tramway along Gleneldon-road, etc., and 
the Parliamentary Committee reported on 
January 26, 1904, that the tramway had been 
dropped. (6) Afalpas-road, ete.—The Deptford 
Metropolitan Borough Council has consented 
to the tramway, and has agreed, subject to 
certain conditions, to make the necessary 
contribution. The Lewisham Metropolitan 
Borough Council has also consented to the 
tramway, and has agreed to make the neeessary 
contribution. (7) Lordship-lane.—The Camber- 
well and Lewisham etropolitan Borough 
Councils have consented to the tramway, and 
have agreed to make the necessary contribu- 
tions. (8) Lewisham High-road, etc.—The 
Deptford and Lewisham Metropolitan Borough 
Councils have consented to the tramway, and 
have agreed to make the necessary contribu- 
tions. (9) Shooter’s Hill-road.- The Greenwich 
Metropolitan Borough Council has consented 
to the tramway, but has declined to contribute 
towards the cost of the improvement. (10) 
South-street, ete.— The Greenwich Metropolitan 
Borough Council! has consented to the tramway, 
but has declined to make the necessary 
contribution. The Lewisham Metropolitan 
Borough Council has consented to the tramway, 
and has agreed to make the nécessary contribu- 
tion towards the cost of the street widenings in 
Lewisham. (11) Basildon - road, etc. — The 
Woolwich Metropolitan Borough Council has 
consented to the tramway, and has agreed to 
make the necessary contribution.“ 
UNDERGROUND Rooms IN Sr. Pancras..—The 
Public Health Committee of the London County 
Council reported as follows at Tuesday’s 
meeting of the Council:—‘‘ The Council will 
remember that when inquiry was made in the 
Metropolitan Borough of St. Pancras by the 
Medical Officer of Health as to the number of 
underground rooms illegally occupied as 
dwellings, it was found that over 400 tenements, 
affording accommodation for more than 1,000 
persons, were occupied separately, although 
they contravened the provision of the law 
relating to underground room beginning to be 
occupied after 1855. As a result of a subse- 
quent inspection of the district, the Borough 
Medical Officer reported that there were 640 
rooms in which the conditions were practically 
irremediable, and he suggested that these 
rooms should be dealt with consecutively, and 
at intervals, ‘so as to avoid the serious effects 
of suddenly displacing a large population.“ 
On December 22 last we reported tha! the first 
set of notices, dealing with fifty houses, had 
been served by the Borough Council on 
August 7, but pointed out that it was not until 
December 16 that the question of servin 
fifty-eight further notices was considered, an 
we recommended the Council to press the 
Borough Council to proceed with more rapidity 
in the matter. The Council adopted our 
recommendation, and a letter was addressed 
to the Borough Council expressing the hope 
that they would give instructions for notices 
to be served at more frequent intervals so as 
to secure compliance with the law as soon as 
reasonably practicable. We are now glad to 
report that the Borough Council resolved, on 
January 13, that a further set of notices should 
be served on the owners of twenty-seven 
illegally occupied underground rooms, requir- 
ing them to discontinue, within four months 
from the date of the service of the notice, to 
suffer the rooms to be let or occupied as 
dwellings contrary to statute. We would, 
however, again remind the Council that at this 
rate of progress some years will elapse before 
these rooms will all have been dealt with.“ 
MEMORIAL STATUE, JARROW.—A_ statue has 
been erected in Jarrow to Sir Charles Palmer 
to commemorate his attainment to his eightieth 
year. The work consists of a bronze statue of 
Sir Charles standing on a pedestal, the total 
height being 26 ft. The sculptor for the work 
was Mr. Albert T. Toft, whose design was 


selected in a limited competition, in which 
Mr. T. Brock acted as assessor. Mr. M. H. 


Spielmann was retained as technical adviser. 
The cost of the memorial exceeds 2,000/. 
APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OFFICERS.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
appointment of the undermentioned sanitary 


inspectors :—- Messrs. H. Mettam and T. L. 
Davies in the City of London, at a salary of 
200“. per annum each, rising by annual incre- 
ments of 101. to a maximum salary of 2507. Miss 
F. N. F. Lovibond in Holborn, at a salary of 
1302. per annum, rising by annual increments 
of 5. to a maximum salary of 150/. Mr. H. 
King in Lewisham, at a salary of 150/. per 
annum, rising by annual increments of 10. to 
a maximum salary of 1807. 

BRISTOL GRAMMAR SCHOOL WAR MEMORIAL.— 
A memorial has just been completed in 
Bristol Grammar School in honour of former 
scholars who took part in the South African 
war. The memorial takes the form of a brass 
tablet, mounted on a traceried canopied frame 
of oak. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Davey and Bushell, sculptors, of St. 
Michael’s Hill. 

Tue LONDON Buitpinc Act.—At the meeting 
of Lewisham Borough Council on Wednesday 
evening the Works and General Purposes 
Committee reported that they had suggested 
the following amendments to the London 
Building Act for the consideration of the 
Building Act Committee of the London County 
Council: — 

(a) That 


i rovision should be made for the ad- 
justment of all questions ke to arise between 
owner, occupier, and ground ląpdiord as regard 
their respective obligations and liabilities to one 
another so far as the London Building Act is 
concerned. | 

(0) That in the case of existing buildings, no 
hard and fast rule should be laid down, but each 
building should be dealt with upon its merits 
according to the circumstances of the case, allow- 
ance being made for the character of the construc- 
tion of existing means of escape and provision for 
fire extinction. 

(e) That in all cases under any amendment Bill, 
the interested parties should be entitled to propose 
alternative measures, which it shall be the duty 
of the local authority to consider, with the right in 
case of disagreement of reference for final decision 
to a tribunal of appeal to be constituted for the 
purpose, somewhat similar to that provided for in 
section 175 of the London Building Act, 1894, or to 
arbitration. 

The report was adopted. 

Roya. AcaDemMy.—The e owe are the dates 
for sending in works intended for this year’s 
Royal Academy Exhibition :—Water-colours, 
miniatures, black and white drawings, engrav- 
ings, etchings, architectural drawings, and 
all other works under glass—-Friday, March 25, 
Oil paintings—Saturday, March 26, and Mon- 
day, March 28. Sculpture Tuesday, March 29. 
All works must be delivered at the Burlington- 
gardens entrance. 


„ O 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


PLUMBERS’ STRIKE, CarpDirF.—During the past 
few weeks there has been a dispute with the 
local operative plumbers employed at the 
Cardiff Municipal Buildings. It appears that 
a contract was given to a heating engineering 
firm, and it had come to knowledge that this 
firm employed others than plumbers to do 
certain work said to be recognised as plumbers’ 
work. A protest was sent to the firm, and 
afterwards the plumbers struck work on the 
new Town Hall and Law Courts. Mr. Lan- 
chester (architect) consented to act as arbitrator 
in the dispute, and his award stated that 
Messrs. Ashwell and Nesbitt must. under their 
contract dated October 30. 1901, employ 
plumbers for the hot-water services, except in 
the case of such parts of the work as involved 
the use of the type of joints known as D. M. 
Nesbitt’s patent joint; and that the stamp duty 
on the award be paid in equal shares by the 
two parties. The plumbers have accepted the 
award, under a protest in regard to the point 
which mentions D. M. Nesbitt’s patent joint, 
and work has been resumed.—Western Mail. 


— — — 


Legal. 


DISPUTE AS TO A BUILDING LINE. 

Mr. Justice Buckley, in the Chancery 
Division last week, heard the case of the 
Whitley and Monkseaton Urban District 
Council v. Mulholland, an action by the 
plaintiffs, the Urban Sanitary Authority of 
Whitley, Northumberland, against the defen- 
dant, Mr. John Mulholland, of Whitley Bay. 
to restrain him from erecting a building which 
would, it was said, encroach on the building 
line prescribed by the plaintiffs under the 
Public Health Act, 1875. The plaintiffs also 
asked for an order directing the defendant to 
pull down the portion already erected. 

It appeared that the defendant was the owner 
of No. 1, F and the old Post Office 
building in Whitley, and he decided to pull 
down the old buildings on the site and put up 
a hotel. The west front of the old buildings 
was towards the Esplanade, and the south 
frontage towards the Whitley- road. The 
plaintiffs, in 1903, applied to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for a provisional order to 
authorise them to widen Whitley-road, and for 
this purpose to acquire lands on the north 


side of the road. Plaintiffs did not seek to 
obtain powers over defendant's property, 
as they said they intended to rely on sections 
154 and 155 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
and so prescribe the line of frontage of any 
buildings to be erected. Plaintiffs accordingly 
entered into negotiations with the defendant 
to alter his line of frontage, and to widen the 
roadway by taking a portion of his land. 
Plaintiffs, on April 25, 1903, under section 155 
of the Act, prescribed the building line running 
from a point set back 1 ft. 10 in. from the 
Esplanade, Whitley-road corner, to a point 
brought forward 44 in. at the other corner. 
The plaintiffs further alleged that on the same 
date they entered into an agreement with the 
defendant as to this, and also as to the widen- 
ing of the land taken over and the amount of 
compensation to be given. Subsequently, 
finding that the defendant had commenced a 
building in contravention of these terms, and 
nearer to the centre of the road, the present 
action was commenced. 

The defendant’s case was that in July, 1901, 
he obtained the plaintiffs’ approval to alter 
part of his buildings, and in 1903 a new line 
of frontage was marked on a plan prepared 
by plaintiffs when they were proposing to 
widen the road and the inquiry was being 
held by the Local Government Board Com- 
missioners. Defendant’s case was that at this 
time his architect pointed out that the building 
then in course of erection would exceed the 
limit. A correspondence took place between 
the defendant’s architect and the plaintiffs’ 
surveyor, and in February the plaintiffs wrote 
suggesting that defendant should make certain 
alterations in the original plans, and on 
March 12 the defendant wrote asking that the 
new line should be marked on plans. Getting 
no reply, defendant completed his building. 
Defendant admitted making a verbal agree- 
ment on April 25 with plaintiffs to set back 
his building, etc., on certain conditions, and 
this agreement the defendant counterclaimed 
to set aside on the ground of common mistake. 

In the result the parties arrived at a com- 
promise. It was agreed that the building 
which the defendant was erecting, as it stood, 
with doors and windows, should remain, and be 
approved by the plaintiff council, the parties 
agreeing to an order that a plot of garden 
land on the Esplanade, in front of the land in 
question, should be thrown open, and for ever 
remain an open space. The plaintiffs further 
agreed to pay the defendant 160/. as compen- 
sation, each side paying its own costs. 

Mr. Buckmaster, K.C., and Mr. R. C. Glen 
appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Astbury, 
K. C., and Mr. W. H. Cozens-Hardy for the 


defendant. 
— . —— 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 


174 of 1903.—J. RichMonp and R. F. CAREY: 
Appliances for Electrically Controlling Lifts, 
Hoists, and the like. 


Appliances for electrically controlling lifts, 
hoists, and the like, consisting in the e 
ment of a motor controlled by a pilot switch, 
and driving a worm and worm- wheel operating 
one half of a magnetic clutch in connexion 
with another half magnetic clutch mounted on 
the spindle of a main reversing switch and 
rheostat; the return of the main switch and 
rheostat, when the pilot switch is operated to 
stop the working, being effected by a weighted 
lever attached to a chain or cord, which is 
fastened at its middle to a wheel, so that said 
lever will drop suddenly and stop at its lowest 
position without recoil. 


507 of 1903.— R. D. WADpELL: Ventilators. 


Ventilators which comprise an outlet pipe from 
the compartment to be ventilated, a trumpet 
mouth carried by the pipe and arranged to 
face a current of air te shield, so arranged 
within the said trumpet mouth that a space is 
left between them, while at the same time the 
edge of the shield projects beyond the rim of 
the trumpet mouth. 


2782 of 1903.—T. CHARTERIS: 
Flooring. 

This consists in constructing wood blocks for 
flooring with a dovetail or rabbet, or both, at 
or near the bottom edges either at the sides or 
at both sides and ends, and affixing at the ends 
a metal plate which projects and engages the 
rabbet or dovetail on one side or end of a 
neighbouring block to ensure a perfect fixing 
of the blocks to one another. 


2953 of 1903.—T. CHARTERIS: 
Flooring. 

A wood block flooring which consists in con- 

structing the border blocks from three pieces 

of wood having an elastic medium between 

them, the whole being bolted together so as 

a oe of contraction and expansion of the 
ocks, 


*All these applications are in the stage in which 
dende to the grant of Patents upon them can 
e made. 


Wood Block 


Wood Block 
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4844 of 1903.—F. B. REN DLE: 
Glazing Roofs and Structures. 


This consists in the combination of a bearing 
for the side edges of the sheets of glass to rest 
on, having a central rib projecting outwards 
between the sheets of glass, and a head along 
its outer edge with lips holding on to this head, 
having projecting stems to pass through the 
cap to receive nuts or other fastenings to hold 
down the cap. 


4853 of 1903.—J. BOTTERILL: A Safety Appliance 
for the Openings or Doorways of Hoists. 


A safety appliance for the openings or door- 
wavs of hoists wherin flexible sheeting with 
transversely arranged bars or rods are secured 
thereto, the ends of which, or some of which. 
project beyond the edges of the sheeting and 
work in guides parallel to the hoist well, is 
connected to the cage at its top and bottom 
walls in such wise that the sheeting is caused 
to close always the opening or doorway of the 
hoist well, except when the cage is opposite 
thereto. 


4859 of 1903.—-A. SCHNEIDER: Zatches or Door 
Fasteninga. 


The subject of the present invention is a 
bearing for the spindles of latches or door 
fastenings, which, by rigidly connecting 
together the two sleeves forming the bearing 
for the spindle, prevents the handles or knobs 
of the fastening and the spindle becoming 
loose, even after it has been some time in use 
and the door has become warped by drying 
or from other causes. According to the inven- 
tion, the sleeves through which the spindle is 
passed are rigidly connected together by a bow 
or bent piece. In the free space enclosed bv 
this bow, between the two bearing sleeves is 
situated the latch or lock, so that the bow 
embraces the same. The holes in the casing 
of the door fastening for the spindle are in 
line with the sleeves. 


4978 of 1903.—-G. Peters: Turf Bricks. 


This relates to the manufacture of turf bricks, 
and more especially to a process of preparing 
the turf before bringing it into the brick press. 
The invention consists in piling up the fresh 
turf (the water of which may be allowed to pass 
off in consequence of the weight of the turf) 
into heaps of about 30 ft. in height, after first 
reducing the turf into fibres or small pieces. 
The turf piled up in this way begins to get 
hot from within the heap, most probably in 
consequence of processes of oxydation. The 
uantity of water contained in the turf is, by 
the heating of the turf, sufficiently reduced to 
allow the turf to be pressed into bricks. The 
process has the further advantage that the 
structure of the bricks manufactured from the 
turf, treated as above, is more uniform on 
account of the fibre of the turf becoming much 
softer by the rotting process taking place. It 
has been found that neutral turfs, as well 
as acid turfs, undergo the self-heating process. 
In case the turf contains too much acid. 


neutralising means as lye, chalk, or the like, 
may be added. 


7255 of 1903.—J. and M. CRHAId, LTD., and R. 
HicHet: Die Presses for the Manufacture 
of Tiles. 

A die press for the manufacture of tiles having 
undercut or dovetail grooves or recesses, con- 
sisting in the combination with the bottom 
die or plunger of spring actuated blocks, whose 
upper ends project through the die and con- 
stitute tongue pieces to form the recesses in the 
tiles, and whose lower ends project from the 
ends or sides of the die so as to be acted on 
by the die box. 


22.620 of 1903.—W. Inas: 
Handles to their Spindles. 


Under this invention the one handle is secured 
to the spindle in the usual manner. but 
the other handle is secured by means 
of a rack or toothed arrangement on the 
spindle. which engages with a spring catch 
fastened to the knob. The spring catch may 
be so arranged that it automatically grips the 
rack of the spindle and can be disengaged by 
pressing on its end which projects out of a hole 
in the neck of the knob. In order to prevent 
the socket of the handle wearing. it may be 
lined with a thin strip of steel, which is held 
in place by means of a pin. 


24.196 of 1903.—H. SPENGLER: Adjustable 
Upright for Shoring up Concrete Ceilings 
and the Supports therefor. 


An adjustable upright for shoring up the 
supports and bays of concrete ceilings, 
characterised by the fact that a corbel. adjust- 
able in the manner known, upon an upwardly 
adjustable shaft, which carries rods, provided 
with borings or notches upon the plank lining 
holders, carrying the longitudinally adjustable 
rods, can be adjusted at various heights and 
at different distances apart from each other. 


24.266 of 1903.—C. PRANGEMIER: 


Chimneys. 
A means for closing the cleaning openings of 


Means for 


Fixing of Door 


Doors for 


chimneys towards the interior of buildings or 
inhabited rooms, comprising in combination a 
brick of cement, concrete, or clay, containing 
a step-wise reduced opening; a metal frame 
secured in the external step of the brick 
opening; a slide door, movable in guide 
grooves of the aforesaid frame; a pair of 
doors connected together by ties turnable in 
hinges on the frame, said doors adapted to 
press against the inner steps of the brick open- 
ing, and a spring on the door. 


24.494 of 1903.—L. M. D. Peivecrin and E. P. 
Petit: Construction of Rotatable Hauses or 
other Buildings. 


A rotatable building. consisting in the arrange- 
ment in the basement of a fixed conical, 
vertical, and central part, provided with rings 
carrying branches, said rings being adapted to 
rotate on said part, and the branches being 
suitably connected to channels for distributing 
various fluids, such as water, gas. and 
electricity into the building, and discharging 
at their lower ends into annular channels, into 
which discharge other longitudinal channels, 
the evacuation of waste water or sewage being 
accomplished through the centre of said central 
part. 


25,964 of 1903.--E. PrtzHoLtz: Hollow 
ficial Stones for Building Purpoacs. 


The process of manufacturing hollow artificial 
stones, consisting in, immersing a collapsible 
frame corresponding in section to that of the 
stone desired in the liquid mass of material of 
which the stone is to be made, withdrawing it, 
and, after the adhering layer of material is 
dried, removing it from the latter. 


26.356 of 1903.--E. J. DruvILLE: 
Escape. 


A fire escape comprising a transportable body 
having sockets and bolts or rods arranged 
around said sockets; removable poles adapted 
to be fitted in said sockets when required, and 
having plates which are adapted to fit over said 
bolts when the poles are in place, the upper 
ends of the bolts carrying sulleya: and a sheet 
or platform arranged to work up and down 
between the poles, being manipulated by ropes 
or chains passing over the pulleys at the top 
ends of the poles. 


26,478 of 1903.- C. REINKE: Artificial Stone. 


Artificial stone composed of four parts of 
permian limestone, one part of cement, and a 
suitable, but small. quantity of oxide of mag- 
nesium, intimately mixed under addition of 
the required quantity of water. 


26,792 of 1903.-J. H. WILSON: 


Sanitary Closets, 


Arti- 


A Fire 


Electric 


This consists in the combination in a sanitary 
closet of a bowl, an electric circuit, means for 
closing said circuit, for example, by the weight 
of a person using said closet, and a burner 
arranged in said circuit and forming the pan 
of said closet. together with a suitable recep- 
tacle in which said burner is pivoted, means 
for discharging the contents of said burner, 
and a removable drawer in said receptacle 
below said burner to receive matters discharged 
from the said burner. 


4353 of 1903.—J. KULHANEK: 
Walls and the like. 


A method of wall construction, characterised 
by the fact that the wall is formed of thin 
material, such as plates or slabs, which are set in 
a lattice work, consisting of a system of parallel 
wires and a system of parallel flat iron bars 
threaded upon the wires through suitable holes 
provided for that purpose, and running at 
right angles to the wires. the said bars being 
adapted to be freely displaced upon the wires 
until the courses of slabs, or the like, are laid. 


Construction of 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


January 25.—By FULLER, Moon, & FULLER. 
Croydon.—Tamworth-rd., f.g.r. 20l., reversion in 


I! è é WwMWœœœ. WA A ie aes £400 
St. James’s-rd., f.g. rents 447. 2s., reversion in 

B ²um. yd ae 1.000 
Kenley, Surrey. — Ethel Cottages, &c., f. g. r. 502., 

reversion in 90 vr. „125 
Tottenham. —Stonebridge- rd., f.g. rents 75l. 

reversion in 84 Vrs i cee eens 5625 

January 26.—By CHANCELLOR & Sons. 
Fulham.—284, Fulham-rd. (s.), u.t. 59 yrs., g. r. 

15l. I hs Soy ene ye as HOG eas 1,610 
Twickenham .—Heath-rd., “Grove House and 

“ Laurel Lodge.“ area 6 a. 3 r. 7 p., f., p... 8,000 

Heath-rd., a freehold building site, 1 a. 3 r. 7 p. 1, 480 
By EDWARD SIMPSON. 

Dulwich.—246, 248, and 250, Underhill- rd., f., 

Wel I AR ig ne hey te dee edule a hee eee „065 
Rotherhithe.— 16 and 18, Rotherhithe New-rd., 

u. t. 44 yrs., g. r. 71. 103., w. r. 70“. 424. 485 

By WALTER VINCENT. 

Sydenham.—5, Venner-rd., u.t. 95 yrs., g. r. 10., e. r. 

MOE, co ees ns E eters 33 E ET 235 


By FREDK. WARMAN. 


Strand.—10, Buckingham-st. (offices), f., e. r. 
Ir. eee sate oa tas 8,500 

Highbury.—15, Balfour-rd., u.t. 46 yrs., g. r. 
67-608 ,, ͤ v 475 

59, 61, and 87, Balfour- rd., u. t. 46 yrs., g. r. 
187. 188., Vr. 1322 1,250 

Clapton.—31, 32, 35, and 36, Winslade-rd., u. t. 
41 yrs., g. r. 8/., w. r. 106“. 12s. .......... 590 

By ELEY & SHARP (at Boston). 

Boston, Lincs. — Wide Bargate, &., two freehold 

shops and houses; also a warehouse, area 
860 yds., f., ü ß ais cess eeu de Heres 3,750 

January 27. — By ARTHUR BARTON. 

Walworth.— 149 and 151, Westmoreland-rd., u. t. 
48 yrs., g. r. 107., w. Tr. TOL 4ͥʒ 550 

22. 23, and 24, Sedan-st., u. t. 46 yrs., g. r. 
121., W. T. 96“. 144... 685 

By BRADSHAW, BROWN, & Co. 

Poplar. —57, West India Dock-rd. (s.), f., e. r 

Ið ß 480 


Oa: 
1 P „„ „„ 265 


By LINNETT & LANE. 
Kentish Town.—46, Marsden-st., u. t. 36 yrs., g. f. 


112., w. r. 411. 128... ee ce eee 175 
Camden Town.—34, Prebend-st., u.t. 16 yrs., 
g. r. 12“., y. r. 30· eee eee eee ee eee 113 
By STOCKER & ROBERTS. 
Forest Hill.—48 and 50, Kilmorie-rd., f., y. r. 687. 975 
By R. TIDEY & Sow. 
Kentish Town. —98, Marsden-st., u. t. 46 yrs., g. f. 
5l., v. r. 346 250 
By BROWETT & TAYLOR. 
Herne Hill.—6, Half Moon-la., u. t. 934 yrs., g. T. 
102., y.r. 50“. (including mortgage) 440 
10, Beckwith-rd., u.t. 934 yrs., g. r. 10., y. x. 
48/. (including mortgage). 420 
9, 11, 17, 18, and 20, Elmwood-rd., u. t. 
933 ye., g. T. 47L, y. r. 228“. (including mort - 
gageaů jj) . 2,000 
21. Wyneham' d., u. t. 931 yrs., g. r. 8“. 10s., 
v. T. 40“. (including mortgage) . 1 6 4 310 
Teddington.—Cedar- rd., Oakleigh,” * Ash ville. 
© Boxmoor,” and Elmfleld, wt. 91 yrs., 
gr. 18“., y. T. 10. 1.150 
By WYATT & SON (at Chichester). 
Aldingbourne, Sussex. — Aldingbourne Mill. 
Bakery, Housegetc., area 4 a. Or. 5 p., f., p. 00 
January 28.—By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & 
SHEPBARD. . 
Soho.— 2, Portland-st., f., y. T. 65 /. 1.350 
Inlington.—5 and 7, Hanover-st., f., y. x. 761. 1,245 
Barnsbury.—62 to 78 (even), Copenhagen-st. 
also cab yard in rear, i., e. r. 400. 5,170 
1 and 2, Francis -st., f., e.r. 60/.; also * George 
the Fourth Tavern, f. g. r. 80/., reversion in 
51 LS a t: 2,550 
3 to 8 Francis-st., f., er. 2056“( . 2,825 
21, 23, and 25, Pulteney-st., and 9 to 12, f 
Francis-st., f., e.r. 20oo( ll ee ee eee 2,360 
27 to 49 (odd), Pulteney-st.; also Brough- 
ton Cottage, f., e.r. 400 ̃t ... 5,360 
By VARLEY & LOCKING. 
Kingsland.—65, Alvington-cres., u.t. 62 yrs., g. T. 
71., e. r. 48 360 
Bethnal Green.— 15, Quilter-st., u. t. 18} yrs., 
g. T. 40. 108., W. r. 39g⁴¹.2i i eee eee ee 130 
Kentish Town. —365, Torbay-st., u. t. 331 yrs., g· T. x 
5ʃ., y. r. 27.tt 210 
By WV B, ADAMS, & GLOVER, with HARLAND & 
Son (at High Barnet). „ 
High Barnet, Herts.— Marriott-Td., Parkhurst, = 
u.t. 82} yrs., g. r. 8“., y. r. 400. 2.6... eee ee 479 
By NEWELL & HAMLYN (at New Cross). 
New Cross.—48 and 50, Kerry-rd., u.t. 58 yrs., . 
g. r. Sl. 58., W. r. 57“. 4ũ 22. ee eee 435 
Deptford.—16, Alverton-st., u.t. 40 yrs., g. r. 
22. 28., w. r. 291. 1333. 255 
30, 32, and 34, Addey-st., u. t. 21 yrs., g. r. 4l., ; 
i oS eit ices Gos hs Se wees 135 
Greenwich.—2 to 26 (even), Caradoc-st., u.t. 
5 YIS., g. r. 35/., w. T. 2491. 122232. 110 
6, Thornham-st., u.t. 394 yrs., g. r. 11. 108., W. r. 
I ³ðéÄyy èͤ oe eee eS es 180 
3 and 11, Woodland-gr., u.t. 341 yrs., 8 r. 
31. 168. 3d., w. r. 351. 2ęũuuu . 160 
3 and 4, Morden-gr., u. t. 404 yrs., g. r. Of. 118., , 
J 8 120 
126, Greenwich-rd., u.t. 391 yrs., g. r. 7l, q. r. 
ür. ⁵⁵¼ 8 335 
New Chariton.—117 and 119, East-st. (s.), u. t. zo 
41 yrs., g. r. Bl, q. f. 53II.l 200 
January 29.—C. RAWLEY CROSS & Co. 
Shepherd’s Bush.—88, St. Stephen's-av., u. t. ; 
714 yrs., g. T. 5“. 58., e. T. 42/ʃu .. 4 
Surbiton.—83 and 84, Cleaveland-rd., with 
auno premises in rear, u.t. 61 yrs., g. r. &., 
Voro GGl ea (-A. A SENES 550 
By LEOPOLD FARMER & SONS. 
New Cross.—47, St. Donnett's- rd., u.t. 603 yrs., 
g. T. 40. 108., y. r. BBL. 11. ee wee eee 410 


By W. B. HALLETT. 
Dalston.—20, 32, and 34, Buckingham-rd., u.t. 
69 yrs.. g. r. 271. 58., y. T. 94“. 4ũ22S2˖2O 74⁰ 


By TYSER, GREENWOOD, & CRIER. 
Hounslow, Middx.—1, 2, and 3, Clifton Villas, f., 
WT, OLAS, te rs oie ĩͤ ed oem es 775 


1, Albert Villas (s.), area 4 acre, f., y. T. 247. 425 
By WAGSTAFF & SONS. 
Wood Green.—122, Lordship-la., f., e. r. 70. 1.10 
Hackney.—82 and 84, Devonshire-rd., u. t. 
431 yrs., g. T. 10l., y. r. 64ůl1nnn. eee 55⁵ 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 

ound- rent; I. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. iet 
Improved ground- rent; g.r. for ground- rent; r. for rent. 
f. tor ireehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p tet 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. tor weekly 
rental; q. r. for quarterly rental; yr. for yearly rental, 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. lot 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road: sq. nt 


square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; eres. for crescel. 


uv. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; t. is 
grove; b. i. for beer-house ; p.h. for public-nouse ; o. 


_ oftices; s. for shops; ct. tor court. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


me. Tel., 6118, Gerrard. Telegrams, “ The Builder, London.” 


S INDEX (with TITLE. PAGE) for VOLUME LXXXV. (Joly 
to December, 1203) wus given as a supplement wit 
tissue of January 9 last. 

TH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready price 
. Gd. each. also 

A DING CASES Cloth:, with Strings, price 9d. each. 

EIGHTY-FIFTH VOLUME of The Builder” (bound), 
price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 

33C RIBERS' VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, wall be 
bound at a coat of 38. 6d. each. 


CHARGES FOB ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W PETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES: ISSUED. BY 
OSP FCTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY 


PPT STS r reir ri itty tty | 


NATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six lines or under 

additional line . . 


'erms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page, 
l other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 


. WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 
OUR lines (about thirty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) cccce sees 

PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


+° Stampa must not be sent, but all sums should be remitted by 
atal Orders payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed 
blisher of “THE BUILDER,” Catherine Street, W.C. ee 


69269„%%%%%%„%%„ „% „%6„%%„%6„%6„%% 6646 


ertisementa for the current week’s issue are received up to 
{REE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but Classification’? is 
possible in the case of any which reach the Office after 
\LF-2 AST ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the 
i Wrapper should be in by T LVE noon on WEDNES. 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
DERS TO DISCONTINUE same must 
EN o’clook on WEDNESDAY MORNING oe 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWING 
ON TALS, &c., left at the Office in reply to 3 
rongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 


PERSONS advertising tn “THB BUILDER ” have fee 
‘dreseed to the Oe Catherine Street, Covent Garden 5 V.. ee of 
Letters will be forwarded if addreascd envelopes are sen 
wether with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. Un 
ampa are returned to advertisers the week after publication. 


arcge. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for BEI 
ILONIAL CIRCULATION, ia issued every reeks N 


NINEPBNOI BACH. 
peat (e--efally ~«ked) la 


READING CASES „, 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 


Architectural Association—Mr. W. A. Harvey on 
Cottage Homes.“ 7.30 p.m. 

Sanary Institute (Lectures for Santtary Offcers).—Dr. 
. J. Steegmann on “ Elementary Chemistry.“ I. 7 p.m. 
Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palace 
oel). — Mr. Hal Williams on Producer Gas for 
actory, Cold Stores, and Freezing Works. 8 p. m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 


Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.—Twenty-first Annual 
er Venetian Chamber, Holborn Restaurant. 
.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary Officers). 
5 at Charing Cross Hospital New Buildings. 
15 p. m. 

Incorporated British Institute of Certified Carpenters. 
—Monthly meeting, Carpenters’ Hall. Mr. W. Middleton 
‘ill open a discussion upon Failures in Carpentry and 
oinery.” 6 p.m. 

Architectural Association.—Second spring visit, to 
vo. 11, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, and No. 9, Hyde 
’ark-terrace, W. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Discussion will be resumed on 

he paper by Mr. Ralph Neville, K. C., entitled The 
iarden City Scheme and First Garden City, Limited.“ 
p. in. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers (Graduates Meet - 
ny). — Mr. W. H. Merrett on The Work of the Alloys 
tesearch Committee, illustrated. 

- Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).—Dr. 
» J. Steegmann on Elementary Chemistry,” II. 


p.m. 
Regent-street Polytechnic (University Extension 
ectures).—Prof. Vivian B. Lewes on The Chemistry of 
ür. Fire, and Water,“ II. 8 p.m. 
Glasgow Philosophical Society (Architectural Section).— 
dr. J. Maurice Arthur on Legal Points Relative to 
Suildings.”” 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd. (Lectures in 
Practical Sanitary Scvence).—Dr. J. Priestley, B. A., on 
‘Sanitary Law, I. 7 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.— Mr. H. H. West on 
‘Tonnage Laws, and the Assessment of Harbour Dues 
md Charges. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 

Sanitary Institute.—Discussion on “ Road Sanitation,” 
to be opened by Mr. J. Patten Barber, M. Inst. C. E. 
(Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Islington), and Dr. 
Louis C. Parkes, M.D., D.P.H. (Medical Oficer of 
Health, Chelsea, Consulting Sanitary Adviser to H.M. 
Office of Works). The chair will be taken at 8 p.m. by 
rie Coe Chairman of the London County 

uncii. 


Society of Arts.—Mr. C. Vernon Boys, F.R.S., on 
“Thermit: Its Application to Metallurgical Engi- 
Deering.” 8 


m. 
Northern Architectural Association.—Mr. W. H. Wood 

on! Fifteenth Century Architecture.“ 7.30 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association (Associates’ Paper). 

end C. Mackie, A. R. S. A., on Common Sense in Art.” 
p. m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).—Dr. 
J. Priestley, B. A., on “Sanitary Law,“ I. 7 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Societ/.— Papers: 
„Registration as Affecting Architecture and Architects,” 
by Prof. Beresford Pite and Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith. 
6.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Prof. R. M. 
Walmsley, D.Sc., on Transatlantic Engineering Schools 
and Engineering.“ 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


Royal Institution —Very Rev. J. A. Robinson, Dean 
of Westminster, on ‘ Westminster Abbey in the Early 
Part of the Seventeenth Century.” 9 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).—Dr. 
J. Priestley, B. A., on “Sanitary Law,“ II. 7 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craſtemen's Society.— Mr. J. 
Jetfrey Waddell on “ City Architecture.“ 8 p. m. 

Inatitution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. T. S. Nash on “The Electricity and Destructor 
Station at Plumstead.” 8 p.m. 


— 2. — 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


— 


„ Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &0. 


E 8. d. 
Hard Stocks. . 1 16 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles . | 
Facing Stocks 


99 oe 99 
9. 99 97 
j at Tallway depit 
90 oe 9 
99 n 


2 
1 
Red wire Cuts. 1 
Best Fareham Red 3 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 6 és oi 
Best Blue Press 
Staffordshire .. 4 
Do. Bullnose .... 4 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks.... 4 
GLAZED BRICES. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers .... 


— 
to 

o OO 2888088 
28 


Double Stretchers 
Double Headers.. 
One Side and two 
Ends ......... 
Two Sides and 
5 one i 20 
plays am- 
fered, Squinte . 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
Q n mag eee 
uoins ose, 
and Flats ee 
Double Stretchers 
Double Headers.. 
One Side and two 
Ends 


m 
oa 
© © Oo 2820808 oo 
© © © 288080 o0 
2 
2 
2 2 8 


roy 
D 

© — 2 OOO O 

oOo © © OOO 8 
8 


. 2 0 0 4 less than best. 
8. d. 

Thames and Pit Sand. . 7 3 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .......... 6 0 i s 
Best Portland Cement ..... 29 O per ton, i 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 6 1 

Norz.— The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 

charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime ..... . . 118. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire Clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at riy. dpt. 


STONE. 


BATH STONE—delivered on road wag- s. d. 
gons, Paddington depot........ 1 6% per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms depot ......... oes 1 8) „ FA 
PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico Wharf.. 2 1 5 i 
White Basebed, delivered on road 


waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Hille W 


Elms depot, or es „ 2 „ s 
8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube,deld.rly.depdt. 
Beer in blocks. 1 6 b sie 
Greenshill ,, „ . 110 h j 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 5 ae 
Red Corsehill 15 2 5 h 25 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 0 D ‘3 
Red Mansfield 75 2 4 j 35 


YORK STONE—Robin Hood Quality. 


s. d. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. r y.depót. 
6 in. sawn two sides 

landings to sizes 

(under 40 ft. super.) 2 3 per foot super. „ 
6 in. rubbed two sides 


ditto, ditto o 2 6 i s 
8 in. sawn two sides 

labs (random sizes) 0 111 a 0 
2 in. to i in. sawn one 

side slabs (random 

size) 9 q ⸗ O 7} be 5 


STONE - (continued) 
YORK STONE. — Robin Hood Quality (continued) 


II in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto O 6 90 50 
HARD YORK— 
Scappled random blocks 8 0 per ft. cube ü 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 8 per ft. super. 1 
6 in. rubbed two sides 


Ditto 625 2 2 2 6 „ „6 „ 0 0 o 38 
8 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 2 i » 


2 in. self-faced random 


agg O 5 P ñ 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 8 per ft. cube. 
6 in. sawn both deld. riy. depòt. 


sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
deid. riy. depot: 
8 in do. 1 21 iy) 90 


SLATES. 
in. in. E s. d. 
ze x 10 beat blue Bangor * 5 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d 


* 12 5 » 6 » 9 
20 x 10 best seconds „ 12 15 0 j a 
20 x 12 ” 2 9 13 10 0 57 * 
16x 8 best » 7 0 0 50 
20x10 best blue Port- 
ma doo . 1212 6 ñ 15 
16x 8 dest blue Port- 
madoc ...... 612 6 15 8 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- 
fading green.. 15 2 6 +“ sé 
20 x 12 sat bance un- Hri 
ng green * 9 9 
18 x 10 n - 12 10 0 a a 
16x 8 ,, ” 10 5 0 ” 75 
20 10 permanent green 11 10 0 9 10 
18 * 10 90 ‘a 910 0 35 
16x 8 a se 610 0 ht s 
TILES. 


8. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles.. 42 O per 1000 atriy. depot. 
ip and Valley tiles. 8 7 per doz. si ve 
Best Broseley tiles........ 50 0 per 1000 „ ss 
Do. Ornamental tiles ..... 52 
Hip and Valley tiles .. 
Best Ruabon red, brown or 
brindled do. (Edwards) 57 
Do. Ornamental do. ...... 60 ñ ` 
Dip I er eiieeii 4 O per dos. U 99 
Valley tiles „0 Pa ae 8 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1000 „ ey 
Do. Ornamental do. ...... 54 6 = 0 
1 per doz. „ i 
8 0 oe ” 


6 , n 
4 O per dos. 57 ” 
; per 1000 27 50 


W E E E 0 E 4 
es 8 
Best Rosemary brand 


plain tiles 48 0 per 1000 „ 57 
Best Ornamental tiles .... 50 i 30 A 
eat A 4 0 per dos. E > 
Valley tiles 8 8 = = 55 
Best Hartshill “ brand 
plain tiles, sand faced. 50 0 per 1000 „, 5 
Do. pressed ............ 47 6 5 j 5 
Do. ornamental, do. .... 50 0 5 si 1 
Eip uea e .. 4 0 per doz. a b 
Valley tiles.......... 8 6 i EE 3 
WOOD. At per standard. 
£s. d. E . d. 
Deals: best 8 In. by 11 in. and 4 In. 
by 9 in. and 11 in........... 16 10 0 16 10 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9.............. 1410 0 1510 0 
Battens: best 23 in. by 7 In. and 
8 in., and 3 In. by 7 in. and 8 in. 1110 0 1210 0 
Battens: beat 21 by Gand 3 by 6. 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 In. 
Deals: seconddsdsd . . 1 0 O less thn best 
Battens: seconds. 0 10 0 „ „ „ 
Zin. by 4 in. and 2 in by 6 in. 9 0 0 9 10 0 
. 7 5 in. . 8 10 0 9 10 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards 
1 in. and 1} In. by 7in......... 010 0 more than 
battens. 
fine phos Gaeta a ease e 1 0 0 
Fe T LB 5. f 8b 
or Memel (average s cation 
Second 4 5 0 4 10 0 
Small timber (R In. to 10 In.) . . 812 6 8 18 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 8 0 0 8 10 0 
Swedish ballaas. . 7 16 0 8 0 0 
Pitch-pine timber (80 ft. average). 8 6 0 816 0 


JOINERS’ WooD. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 


8 in. by 11 iIn 23 0 0 24 0 0 
8 m. by 9in................ 23 0 0 22 10 0 
Battens. 21 in. and 8 In. by 7 in. 17 O 0 1810 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
In . 1810 0 20 0 0 
Sas j 3 in by 9in. 1710 0 19 0 0 
Battens, 2j in.and3in.by7in. 18 10 0 14 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and 9 in reer . 1810 0 1610 0 
e e 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Petersburg: t yellow deals, 
3 in. by llin. ............. 21 0 0 22 10 0 
Do. Sin. by 9 iin. . 18 O O 1910 0 
Battens..........2s500- . . 18 10 0 16 0 0 
Petersburg: second yellow deals, 
Sin. by 11 iu. . H . 16 0 0 17 0 0 
Do. Sin. by 9 in . 114 10 O 16 0 0 
Battens............ ....... 11 0 0 1210 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 illi... . 18 10 0 14 0 0 
Do. 3 In. by 9 in . 18 0 0 14 0 0 
Batten . . . 10 0 0 11 0 0 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in.. 1410 O 15 10 0 
E 5 3 in. by Oin.. 13 10 O 1410 0 
Batten . ꝗ ꝗ⁊G 11 0 0 12 0 0 
Second white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 18 10 0 14 10 0 
» 55 3 In. by 9 in. 12 10 0 13 10 0 
75 a battens ..... 910 O 10 10 0 
Pitch-pine: deals . . q . 16 0 0 18 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra 010 0 100 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 33 0 0 W 
Odd ment. ... 22 0 0 4 0 0 
Seconds, regularsizes......... 2410 0 26 10 0 
Yellow Pine oddmenta ........... 20 0 0 22 0 0 
Kauri Pine—Planks, perft.cube.. 0 8 6 0 4 6 
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OOP a ak VARNISHES, &0. P è CH ESHU NT.—F disposal 
JOINERS’ WooD.—(Contd.) t per i saa. Urban District Council.. Meoars. Pollard z ee 
Danzig and Statin Oak Lops 5 7 "4 F C 8 10 5 engineers, 31, Old Queen-street, Westminster ` 
MIEN 9 2 8 Superfine fart unh . 0 16 o F me 
Wainscot Gak Logs, par fé- cube.. 0 6 0 Fine Extra Hard Church Ok . MOO} Ske 8 a4 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. a8 „ „ „ Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seais „ % | Johnson & Langley 4 . go 0 
3575 „„ 1 se eeeeeeeeeeseceees C 886 11 2 
$ in. 2 0 0 63 Fine N P,, ¶ꝙ¼ e ee „ O 12 6 
Ory Mahogany— Honduras, Ta- Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ............ 016 0 ,, wang ects mia 
basco, per ft.sup.asinch.... 0 0 9 Fine Pale Maple... „% 016 O| A 000 coc6c0 1 908 0 0 Or 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as Finest Pale urable Copal 62 6 %% „%% „% % »%„%Fꝶyö O 18 0 Gronnas & Newto Sani i O 770 15 ? 
TTA ² wereaw es 0 1 6 Extra Pale French Oil. . e ode. 0 M. B. Kitteringham Waltham Cros a E R 
Dry Wainot, eee per ft. sup er rae Fisting Varnish .. e O18 0 bis Kitteringham, FFF 20 
e %% LEE E SE SE SE nam eeeseeoceseseweseeoeveeeeee eo 1 4 0 . 
V 17 0 0 Extra Pale Paper i a Daz, 0.) 7 eer ae R Ti cane |, 
American Whitewood Planks— Beat Japan Gold Size ... ner ae 010 6 | Surrey. Mr. H. Knight, architect, 75, Aldermanbary, | 
e ee e, 0 4 0 Best Black Japan. 5 een: Sie anaes 016 0 sa ON 1 
oe a 0 tain.. secos o 6699994 0 9 0 & Rabson „„ „„ 400 4 
C yellow, planed aod 8 ‘ Branswick Black «. or e . 0 8 6 sa „ 5 F 
Rees erlin Black....... e . . 016 0 CLAYGATE.—For three pairs of semi-detached vst, 1 
1 in. by 7 In. ‘yellow, planed and So 8 0 10 0 | Claygate, Surrey. Mr. H. Kni hitect, 7 . Lk 
Rasa sd 014 0 o | French and Brush Polish... III] 010 0 manbury, K. C. R 
9 
yello 5 . . . 016 0 6 — 2 — Higby & Rab son £3,000 à 
1 in. by 7 in. whit ed and og oe a ee 
shat s a 6 TENDERS. ICLAYGATE.—For threo pairs of semi-detached vit, | y 
659564555 6666 0 dressed “u e r, 5. and mus reach us 7 1 
ua in. by 7 in. white, planed and eae 6 not later ier 10 a on Phursdays. N.B. 55 Wheatley & 8ohuhunn s £3,600 1 
e pu enders ess authentica either e ne a en aes 
1 in. in. oy 7 in. i 3 shed 011 0 6 | architect or the building-owner; and and we cannot publish EASTBOURNE.—For 100 tons of finte, for the 
1 in. Dy 7in. do. be do 014 0 o | announcements of Ten ted unless the amount | Guardians of the Eastbourne Union :— 
1 In. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 6 | of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the lowest | Hall & Co., Croy- James Wood & Son, a 
1 In. by 7in. do. do. do. 0 11 6 6 Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases don Ltd. ...... £0 8 9 Polegate* ...... 40761 
6 In. at 6d. to Od. per square less than 7 in. and for special reasons. ] Seward Brock 0 i 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &o. 
In Londo 
Railway 


E B. 
Holen 3 Joists, ordinary 1 8 


)en 8 2 
Angles, Toes and Channels, ordi- 

nary section 717 
Flitoh Plates 8 6 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 

including ordinary patterns. 7 2 


METALS. 
Per 
[ron— £ a. 


Bars, 
merchant uality 8 
Staffordshire ‘ Marked Bars 10 10 
Mild Steel Bars .......”. 816 
Hoop Iron, salva pries . 9 5 
vanised ....... 17 10 


"(*and u upwards, according to size and gauge.) 


Sheet Iron (B 
Ordinary 3 0 A . 9 16 


5 r 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised” flat, ponar quality — 


sa gp ae a by 2 ft w 
g 
EEA E Sod SAE ay B 


E 5 2 7 and 24 g. 18 10 
en So Sheets— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft.20g 12 15 

77 ” eae and 24g. 18 5 

26 8... 14 0 


to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker.. 11 18 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 24 g 12 0 


„ 268 5 
Cut nails, 8{n.to6in.......... 


5 e 
(Under 8 in., e 


LEAD, &0. 
5 
8 
ee Sib.andup 14 5 
Pi 1n 85 5 eee 15 8 
nom see ee 17 5 
Viet Montagne oe seo ee 
8 6 %s „ 
Strona Steet: ..... . per lb. 8 ? 
in. . „ 0 0 
Strong Sheet . per lb 9 8 
TIn—Enellzb Ingots .... , 0 1 
SOLDERE—Plumbers’ .... „, 0 0 
Tlnmen s 8 0 0 
Plowplpde 0 F 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 os. ora o Ar per ft 
210z. third . 3d. 
„ four ts . 23d. 
26 oz. thirddds ata 
s fourths s è : 
32 oz. thirds...... gb ae eee a 4%d. 
fourths ..... 8 4d. 
Fluted sheet, A OR: sesa eee 814 
1 Hartley’s Rolled pia. 14d. 
if „„ a 
OILS, &o. 


) 99 rT) n ees „ „%06:'n „ „% 


Boſled ñ 8 in n pipes c or barrels.. 


Turpentine, in barrel 1 cone . 

Senuine around English White Lead r ton 1 
Red Lead, D i cok ee STE pa 

Best Linseed Oil Putty............ per cwt. 
Stockholm TaoenuůuI— rr per barrel 


ao Ca a O 
ao oa O oe 


ton, in London. 
£ s. d. 


oocoo of 
oo 


eoooo OOO Sas! oo 


© 
© but 


a 


—— 
EEE EEE 


pt 
moooocoococoom 
Om COLO ne 
bab 


ror 
Nuno 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BANSTEAD.—For additions 15 Wingfield, Ban- 


stead, for Mr. C. S. Knight. Mr. H. Knight, architect, 
75, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
Wheatley & Sons ......... cece ees £986 


BEIGHTON (Yorks).—For the erection of stores and 


house, for the ndsworth and Woodhouse Industrial 
H. L. Paterson, 


on rative Society, Ltd. Mr. 
tect, 19, St. James’s-street, Sheffield :— 


5 Mason, and Bricklayer John 
Grant, Mosbro’ , near Sheffield® ideas £660 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner William Turner, 
oodhouse, near Sheffield® ........ 319 0 0 
Slater: R. bab & Son, Chesterfield* 4511 8 
Plasterer F. & D. Vernon & Son, Beigh- 
ton, near Sheffield* .............. 51 0 0 
Plumber and Glazier : Braithwaite & Co., 
Leeds and Sheffle ld. 51 0 0 
Painter: R. M. Jones, Sheffield’ .... 29 4 0 


BIRKENHEAD. — For sewering, making, etc., 
Canterbury-road, between New hester-road and 
Chatham-road ; part 1 and part Albert- 
road, for the Corporation. Charles wnridge, 
Borou h Engineer, Town Hall, "Beane. — 

arren, St. Paul's- Albert-road .... £293 12 6 


W Seacombe, ac- 7 Canterbury-road 276 0 0 
cepted ER Rochester- road. 56 2 5 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD. — For alterations and 

inting to workhouse chapel, for the Guardians. Mr. 
Fo hn Laybank Glasscock, architect :— 

A. Franklin .. £163 0 0 J. R. Taylor & 


H. Champness 156 19 0 Sonst ...... £137 17 0 


[All of Bishop's Stortford.) 


. (Worcester). — For about 2,000 yards 
pe sewers, etc., and of bacterial disposal wor 
Ala kale vn, for the patra ove Rural District Cound 


Mr. H. W. Taylor, Inst. C. E., St. Nicholas - 

chambers, „„ — 
Meredith Bron... £3,004 0 0 
H. Robert eens 2, 424 0 0 
George Holloway............-- 2,303 0 0 
Kellett & xo 2,268 0 0 
Waring & 8onhns 2,108 0 0 
T. A. Meredit n 2,081 0 0 
Johnson Brose. 2,056 0 0 
Currall, Lewis, & Martin 2,032 0 0 
Vaie & Sou 1,984 0 0 
Byard & Sous. 1,962 0 0 
Morley & 8ouohů)U .. 1,011 0 0 
J. Jamesn?snsn..ñ 1.900 0 0 
George Lac 1,897 0 0 
Johnson & Langley .......... 1.877 0 0 
Willetta & Sons 1,835 0 0 
A. B. & W. J. Tilt, Birmingham- 

road, Bromsgrove* .......... 1,760 0 


BOSTON (Lincs.).—For supply of granite and slag 
for the Rural District Council :— 


Grantte. 
L. Roper, a High-street, Boston.... 7,142 tons. 
L. Sommerfeld ing's Lynn OETA 750 do. 


Slag. 
Holwell Iron Co., Asfordby, Melton 
MOWDIAY soceericiieraissis ene. 3,891 do. 


BRADWELL-ON-SEA.—For six workmen's cottages, 
for the Maldon Rural District Council. Mr. H. G. 
Keywood, surveyor, Maldon, Essex :— 


WaKGUD co2 50s cei cheeses £2,250 0 0 
Cardnell & Dows ett. 1.690 0 0 
/ ĩ˙ A K 1,668 0 0 
Myall & Upon. 1.592 0 0 
Hy. Potter & Sons ............ 1,500 0 0 
W. Gladwell, juin 1,474 0 0 
J. Rayner, East Hanningfield® .. 1, 310 0 0 


BRIDLINGTON.—For new business premises in 
Clough Bridge, for Mr. H. Taylor. Messrs. Brodrick, 
el & Walker, architects, Central Chambers, 

ngton :— 


J unn! £747 6 4 
J. H. Hudson 608 10 0 
one ee 607 10 0 
Smallwood & Shaw.............. 550 2 10 
G. Storr & oon 549 0 0 
„RNS!!! 8 518 19 0 
W. Hoggarxqgqdqdſda 506 18 6 
A. Gardam, Marshall - a venue“ 504 10 0 
A. A. Booth e 501 19 0 
Sampson & Siddalnls . 500 18 0 


[All of Bridlington). 


GRAYS (Essex). ms oa Giese and additions to 
remises Nos. 18 and ag erie Grays, for Mr. 

, Mitcham. Mr. Christo opher Shiner, architect, 8, 
and 8, Crutched-friars, E 


1 

j 
J. J. Lawrence, Grays. FFF £1,525 K 
G. Brown, Grays ¶aeͤeͥenn wees 1.511 1 
E. West, Chelmsford ...............- 1,40 . 
J. S. Hammond & Son, Romford .... 1,48 in 
T. Bruty, Hornchurch .............. 1,377 “4 


GRIMSBY.—For the erection of residence, Grimsby, 
for Mr. C. Bellamey. Mr. Herbert C. Scaping, architect, 
Court - chambers, Grimsby. Quantities by Mr. 3. 
Watson, Hull :— 


Ea 


Cartledge & Waterman £1,813 2 6 
Wilkinson & Houghton ........ 1,802 0 0 
Hewins & Goodhand .......... 1,800 0 0 
Marrow 1,706 0 0 
Gilbert & Kir ton 1.791 2 6 
J. Markwell Holmes 1,789 5 0 ; 
G. & J. Smith 1.785 10 0 
W. 1192 FFC 1,776 2 1 
J. H. Thompson & Sons® ...... 1.750 0 0 
GRIMSBY .—For fixtures and furniture at the pd 
extensions, Town Hali, ! Mr. H. Gilbert 
Whyatt, A. M. Inst. C. E., Borough ngineer :— 
E. B. Trafford.................. L365 2 0 
North of England Furnishing Co... 360 16 2 
Rands & Lindup...............-. 343 4 0 
Unity Wood & Iron Company .... 330 0 0 
H. ͤĩ§ĩ§ĩ74kdhy ca yet eee es 324 0 0 
„ Sore setae ey owes 322 5 8 
HOGG $446 i568 Mewaltehee ene 290 0 0 
B W. ami ES EEEE E 284 13 2 
aeon urnishing Co. ...... 280 0 0 
T. R. Waterman, Grbnaby⸗ e 278 19 0 


HAILSHAM (Sussex). Accepted for the supply a 
materials for the Rural District Council :— 


9 Per yard. 


Hall & Co., Eastbo 12 “a 2 i 12 i 
astbourne .... 4 1 12 
F. A. Hughes & Co., Green- = 
WICH so ea oi oa We eee 12 6 — — 


Stone. 
Wm. Hudson, Brighton 9 10 10 1 10 3 
Constable, Hart, & Co., Tovil, 
Maidstone .............. 10 0 — — 
W. H. Bensted & Son, Maid - 
Stone 9 6 — 
Mendip Granite & Asphalte 
Cranmore, Shepton 
Mallet „ or are 11 0 a ae 
Chittenden & Simmons, West 


Malling .............0.. 9 3 10 3 10 
F. A. Hughes & Co., Greenwich 10 4 — — 
Flinte. 
Hall & Co., Croydon ...... 6 7 — — 
Gravel. 
Somerset Fullers Earth & Ochre Co., sa d. 
Emboro’, Bat nnn. : 12 O per t 
Hall & Co., Croydon è 5 7 de 
Wiliam Hudson, Brighton 5 š 6 8 de 
Clin ers. 
a 


William Hudson, Brighton ......... 8 5 6 


HODDESDON (Herts).—For pitching, kerbing. 
footpaths, for the Hertfordshire County Council. 
Urban A. Smith, County Surveyor, Hat field 


M. 8. Ketteringham ........... - £399 14 C 
Free & Sou... z 332 2 3 
A. Nate veewek< 8 322 O 0 
Griffith & o. 8 312 18 10 
W. Andrew cc cee eee a 2 311 5 1! 
W. H. Wheele n 7 307 18 i 
Wallace & Innss z 307 1 
Nowell & 8ouuuns2. š 801 19 
J. Jackson, Forest Gate* . TPS 299 17 


LONDON.—For the provision of heating a 
Eoudoa C C 


the Lots - road pumping station, for the 


Council :— 
Clements, Jeakes, & Co. ........ £2300 
Clark, Hunt, o 147 18 
London Warming and Ventilating 


Co., Ltd. 
Comyn Ching & Co., Lid.“ 13838 0 


FEB. 6, 1904. 


-ONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


= following lists of Tenders were submitted by the 
s Committee of the London School Board at 
sday’s meeting of the Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
soard’s Architect 


br lane Site, Lee, for Three 2 Buildings for 
Temporary Accommodatio 
Mitson & Harrison ............ 24.710 10 0 
W. ! ĩ⅛ ˙XLAA.² 488 0 0 
Holliday & Groen yond: TAR oa 4,366 0 0 
J. Smith & Sons, L te. 4,320 0 0 
U hRg;mͥ mr 4,315 0 0 
FD AA 4,297 0 0 
Thomas & Edge .............. 4,272 0 0 
HK. TF. Higg ee ee 4,270 0 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons .......... 4,254 0 0 
J. Appleby & Sons ............ 4,220 0 0 
S U o AA a 4.193 0 0 
B. P: Pease. ee 4.159 0 0 
eee 4,045 0 0 


ett - road Site, Battersea, for Erection of 
Physically Defective Children. 


School for 


eral nnen W. Johnson & Co., 

D 370 re 44.499 
impson & Son 5,091 | W. Akers & Co. .. 4,465 
ie & Co., Ltd.. 4,900 | Holloway Bros, Ltd. 4,463 
sure & Son 4,690 | Stimpson & Co 4,360 
ison Bros. 41,678 E. P. Bulled & Co.. 4,344 
hey Bros. 4,655 E. Triggs ........ 4.296 
Smith & Sons, J. Garratt & Son“. . 4,257 
R 4,579 Edwards & Medway 3,578 


ssy-road Site, Catford, for Special School for 
M entally Defective Children. 


NG. err rs i £4,133 0 0 
Rice: . ssi eee 3.743 0 0 
J. Garratt & So. 3.664 0 0 
Edwards & Medwaꝓ cg 3.649 17 0 
Thomas & Edge 3.633 0 0 
E. P. Dane sot as 3.554 0 0 
co 3.498 0 0 
. .. 3,487 0 0 
J. Appleby & Sons 3,310 0 0 
W. Akers: & CoS dnn 3.141 0 0 
pland-street Site, Lisson-grove, for Enlarging Dea / 
Centre, etc. 
J. Simpson & Soon £2,711 0 0 7 
F. Gough & C. „„ 2.6520 07 
GC Nal ²» ̃ ⅛ M n aaa 2,642 00™ 
Marchant & Hirst ............ 2615 0 0™ 
H G 2,487 0 0 A 
J. Wilmott & Sons ............ 2,474 0 OF 
G. S. S. Williams & Soon 2,429 0 0 
General Builders, Ltd. ........ 2.312 0 0 
Stevens Bros. 2,296 0 0 
Treasure d ͤ K» een 2.288 0 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts 2278 0 0 ` 
J. Allen & Sons, Ltd. .......... 2,035 10 0 


'owlem-street School, Cambridge Heath, tor Sanitary and 
Drainage Works 


Lawrance & Sons £3,258 | L. H. & R. Roberts saata 


. 8. S. Williams & J. Peattie ........ 878 
n „144 Ashby & Horner .. 2,871 
Daerr 3,084 J. W. Falkner & 
P. Beattie 2.968 o „867 
tevens Bros. 8906 F- BUll oa esis nanas 856 


e Say 2. 
. Willmott & Sons 2. 895 McCormick & Sons“ 2. 491 
Hither Green School, * jor Re-fitting Offices, 


Groves £902 | J. W. Falkner & 
olliday & Green- P 723 
wood, Ltd. ...... 895 G. Parker.......... 695 
l DOUDE ae 850 Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 680 
athey Bros. ...... 800 J. & C. Bowver .... 668 

H. Leney & Son“ 500 


'averstock-hill School, St. Pancras, for Re-fitting Offices, etc 


. ˖˙ ˙²˙ů ates na EEO Pieces 8 £398 0 0 
C. Dearing & % 4 366 0 

Barrett & Power 359 3 0 
. ee 358 0 0 
Steen de.. „„. 358 0 0 
C. W. Killingback & cpo 3420 0 
Marchant & Hirst tete 329 0 0 
o be 329 0 0 


incese May - road Site. Stoke Newington, for Adapting 


House. No. 44, Barrett’s-grove, for occupation of 
Schoolkeeper 

. £520 

U ²⅛˙ůͥἄ»àt! . ᷑̃᷑ Fĩ t 513 

U ˙²˙²Ü⅛ -. Cae alee eae es 


WW. Silk :@ BOR ¢ 5 25.500 atest sank 
C. Willmott & Son.............. 
Woollaston Bros.* 


— 

~J 

© 
8888 
88888 


Jable-street Site, St. George s- in- the- East, for Adaptation 


of House, No. 210, Cable- street, for use as House- 


wifery Centre. 
Barrett & Power.. £497 0 0 
mee dd el aa 474 0 0 
Parrott & oom 1119190 439 0 0 
gg. ˙ ˙ *» Dee 404 0 0 
c area e 370 0 0 
A. A. enn e 363 0 0 
J. Haydon & Sou... 315 12 0 
Milliam- street Site, Hammersmith, for Adaptation of 
hs 1, Gordon-cottages, for use as Housewifery 
: entre. 
eae £367 | Lathey Bros. ...... £329 
‘W. Hammond 360 General Builders, Ltd. 287 
LN 848 | 8. Pian oiris 265 
R. S. Ronald ...... 335 | E. B. Tucker*...... 258 
J. Garrett & Son. 331 
en House New School, Fulham, for Heating 
Apparatus. 
DAVE ˙²˙ ˙—I—ĩ—x O A E £850 0 0 
y I. C. Price Lea & C(OoOoOo. 845 0 
RK. H. & J. Pearson Ltd. e. 737 0 0 
J. Richmond & Co., Ltd 711 0 0 
5 J. Wontner-Smith, Gray, & Co. 692 0 0 
; Brightalde Foundry & Engineering 
SSAA? E EEN E ECT 670 0 0 
B da 105 SSS A T 647 0 0 
j Comyn Ching & Co., Ltd......... 646 10 0 
CCC. 5 640 0 0 
J. Defries & Sons, Ltd.* ...... 621 0 0 
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Childerley-street Higher Grade School, Fulham, for 
Heating Apparatus. 
GAVE ˙² nsalcccensetebek ce aves £820 0 0 
„ ie caasaseanegoss 645 0 0 
G s EAEE ET AT pecans 599 0 0 
B. Harlow on eee 567 0 0 
Brightside Foundry and Engineer- 
ing Oo: Lidi ~sueraesosren teo. 545 0 0 
Wipple Bros. & Row............ 545 0 0 
J. Richmond & Co., Ltd. ....... . 530 4 0 
G. & Balg 491 0 0 
Blackheath-road new Higher Elementary School, for 
Heating Apparatus. 
J. Esson & Son .....sssessosess £850 0 0 
W. G. Cannon & Sons .......... 599 0 0 
/ 564 0 0 
R. H. & J. Pearson, Ltd. ........ 534 0 0 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray, & Co. 478 10 0 
B. Harlow Q Sen eee ead 470 0 0 
C. Kito © OO ora eaha 35 Sd 465 0 0 
G. € E. lee caves 421 0 0 
Cromer-street School, Brunswick-square, for Heating 
Apparatus. 
G: DAWG: . bens see aces £596 0 0 
h code onssas 385 0 0 
W. G. Cannon & Sous 368 0 0 
Werner, Pfleiderer, & Perkins, Ltd. 301 2 5 
e isening 298 17 6 
Bates & deen eee 298 0 0 
Palowkar & enn... 294 0 0 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray, & Co. 284 10 0 
Bi: OIMIRO ˙²˙² 3?VN . ²˙· Nñõ O AT 280 0 0 
G. & E. Bradley 251 0 0 
The ‘ Millbank” School, Westminster, for Heating 
Apparatus for Enlargement. 
Co RIGO COL A nies pees £75 0 0 
W. Hin „ 68 6 0 
B. Harlow onen 68 0 0 
e ae 58 6 0 
J. Richmond & Co., Ltd. ........ 45 16 9 
Comyn Ching & Co., Ltd. ........ 44 10 0 
G. & E. . e 43 10 0 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray, & Co..... 42 0 0 
R. H. & J. Pearson, Ltd.“ ) 42 0 0 


For Repairing Desks, etc., at the Furniture Stores in 
Broadwall, Blackfriars. 


l 2333s wax ce ES 414 0 0 
W. ln ii Egia 286 10 0 
E. Spencer , 213 17 0 
G. M. Hammer & Co., Ltd. ...... 200 0 0 
T: Cruwys E Varela wae cable TEE N 197 0 0 
London School Furniture Co. .... 190 0 0 
H. Bomeandge „ 4 04 150 0 0 


LONDON. — For Bolton's Library, Knightsbridge, for 


the Exors. of the late Mrs. Calliard. Mr. H. Knight, 
architect, 75, Aldermanbury, E. C.. — 
Turtle & Appleton £5,100 


LONDON. — For rebuilding The Three Crowns, 
ublic-house, Old Jewry, E.C., for Miss J. Fry. Mr. H. 
night, architect, 75, Aidermanbury, E. C.. — 

J. Nerd len £3,410 


LONDON. — For alterations to The Victoria 
public-house, Snow-hill, Smithfield, E.C., for the Exors. 
of the late S. H. Baker. Mr. H. Knight, architect, 75, 
Aldermanbury, E.C. :— 

Inkpen & ooo. £890 


LONDON.—For alterations to The Bishopsgate res- 
taurant, Old Broad-street, for R. Charles & Co. Mr. H. 
Knight, architect, 75, Aldermanbury, E.C. :— 

Adamson & F £950 


LONDON.—For additions to Nos. 434 and 436, 
Brixton-road, for Messrs. Quinn & Axtens. Mr. H. 
Knight, architect, 75, Aldermanbury, E.C. : 

J. NICKS oo... Ves ae a ewe 22, 186 


LONDON. — For paving of footways on Section A., 
Totterdown-fields Estate, Tooting, for the London 
County Council :— 


C. W. Killingback & co £2,085 3 6 
O. WMhbon aana anaa aaa 1,662 5 4 
The Adamant Stone Paving Co. 1,577 0 0 
The Victoria Stone Co. ........ 1.378 9 6 
F. J: Coxhoadt. ... 1363 13 6 


LONDON.—For the erection of a block of offices to 
be called Parliament-chambers, Great Smith-street, 


Westminster. Messre. Palgrave & Co., architects, 28, 
Victoria-street, S. W. Quantities by Mr. James 
Farrell :— 
J. F. Hendel £26,500 
Deer 24,756 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd. .......... 24,419 
D rete eter ete 1 24,119 
| Frank Bunnn nnn 22.789 
J. Ferguson & CO. 22.500 
J. Mowlem & Co., TUG: 63s 08.2 ce ceeds 21,898 
W. Pattinson & Sons e add a Rees 21,875 
Ferres n de 5 bg eay 21,688 
Q. E. Wallis & Sons . „ d e 21.444 
Pat man & Fotheringham............ 21.160 
W. H. Dordon & on 20,969 
L. Whitehead & Co., Ltd. .......... 20,875 
F ² ²˙ AA ˙²* dest 20,790 
Wm. hdr i veoscae 19,894 


t Too late for consideration. 


LONDON.—For 7,000 yards of tar-paving works, 
| Penge, for the Penge Urban District Council :— 
Constable, Hart, & Co., (Wolde Is. 9d. per yd. sup. 
Kentish Town...... Wood-edging 21d. per ft. lin. 


LUSTLEIGH (Devonshire). — For water supply 
works, Lustleigh, for Newton Abbot Rural District 
Council. Mr. Samuel Segar, engineer, Union-street, 
Newton Abbot. Quantities by engineer :— 


W. C. Shaddock £3,400 0 0| J.W.Deane, Ltd.£2,480 1 


5 0 
Pethick Bros... 3, 330 0 0E. Pike 2,415 0 0 
S. Roberts .... 3,095 0 0 Dart & Pollard . 2,385 0 0 
J. Shaddock 2,802 24 P. Wilson & Co. 2,263 00 
Jenkins & Son . 2,800 00 W. E. Bennett . 2,153 2 6 
Yeo & Son .... 2,719 0 0 Haskings & Best, 
Oy Un 2,686 00, Teignmouth*. 2,005 00 

J. F. Price .... 2, 515 0 0 
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LOWER HAGLEY (Worcestershire). — For the con- 
struction of about 7,600 yards of pipe sewer, etc., and 
of bacterial sewage disposal works, for the Broms- 

H 


grove Rural District Council. X W. Taylor, 
a M. Inst. C. E., St. Nicholas-chambers, Newcastle-on- 
yne :— 

By RODS: ˙ K £5,420 0 0 
Bs - 34.4 tess aeeeasens 5,410 0 0 
Waring & Sons 5,247 0 0 
ARA Fs ie chs ehes si 4,939 0 0 
Johnson & Langley ............ 4,897 0 0 
a @ BOWS! ci ˙ es 4,858 0 0 
J. A. Meredith .......esosssses 4,702 0 0 
Johnson CU 4,691 0 0 
Currall, Lewis, & Martin 4,684 0 0 
Fassa ⅛o· - eee cei 4,679 0 0 
FUD 4,609 0 0 
Weser 534005088006 4,405 0 0 
Jameson & Soeen 4,303 0 0 
Seon e . 4,247 0 0 
George Holloway .............. 4,218 0 0 
A. B. & W. J. Tilt, Birmingham- 

road, Bromsgrove* . „107 0 0 


MAESTEG (Wales). — For the erection of a Calvinistic 
Methodist Chapel, Nantyfyllen, for the Calvinistic 


Methodist Denomination. Architect: The Rev. W. 
Jones, Ton Pentre, Glamorganshire :— 
William John Jackson ........ £2,839 0 0 
Thomas James 2,200 0 0 
Stephen Lewis 2,100 0 0 
John Nicholas, Abera von“. 1,987 0 0 


MAIDENHEAD.— For the erection of a free library. 
Messrs. Arthur McKewan and G. H. V. Cale, joint 


architects, Birmingham. Quantities by Mr. Geo. 

Hackford, Queen 1 Westminster :— 

Grubb & Silver & Sons £5,094 0 0 
Vidler.... £5,515 0 0 Edwards 5,057 0 0 

Bissley 5,359 10 0 Creed ...... 4,921 0 0 

J. K. Cooper Theaker 4,781 14 0 
& Sons 5,292 0 0 Cox & Sonst 4,698 0 0 


[All of Maidenhead. ] 


PETERBOROUGH.—For the supply of 15 in. and 


6 in. glazed drain pipes, ete., for the City Council. Mr. 
J. W. Walshaw, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Peter- 
borough :— 
Whitaker & Co., Grimshaw Park, Blackburn :— 
8. * 

15 in. pipes........ssss. 4 1 per yard 

15 in. oy 6 in. junctions 6 14 each. 

6 in. pipes E eb 104 per yard 

6 in. bends isis cance assets 104 each. 

15 in. manhole blocks .... 13 6 each. 

12 in. manhole blocks .... 7 0 each. 

6 in. stoppers ......... s.. 3 6 per dozen, 


PURLEY.—For the erection of residence, Central- 
road, Purley, Surrey, for Mr. J. W. Forrester, Mr. J. 
Halsted Waterworth, architect and surveyor, 2814, 


Seon 2:7004; New Cross Gate, S.E., and Welling, 
ent :— 
Hanscomb & Smith............ £2,763 0 0 
SR BOG. ˙ ²˙ m oia oe 2,175 0 0 
. Walle 3 1,949 0 0 
Un... 1,945 0 0 
T. Wu & Sons, Caterham 
( o ˙ .. 1,718 0 0 


RICKMANSWORTH.— For new offices at Rickmans- 
worth, for the en ag ae and Uxbridge Valley 


Water ra Mr. H. Knight, architect, 75, Alder- 
manbury, E.C. : 
Turtle & Appletoenrn £2,820 


SALISBURY.—For excavating site and building 
foundation walls for new class- rooms and cubicles, at 
Barnard’s Cross, for the Salisbury Diocesan Training 
College. Messrs. J. Harding & Son, architects, 58, 
High-street, Salisbury :— 

Harris Bros... £240 0 0] Wort & Way“ £225 0 0 
H. J. Kite 225 0 0 Tryhorn & Son 210 10 O 
[All of Salisbury. 1 


SHEFFIELD.— Accepted for new stores, Northfield- 
road, Crookes, for Ecclesall Industrial and Provident 
Society, Ltd. Mr. H. L. Paterson, architect, §19, St. 
James's-street, Sheffield :— 


| Mason and Bricklayer : E. Butcher, Wadsley, 


NOMI. ²˙- am . 943 18 3- 
Carpenter and Joiner: J. I. Robertson, 

Shemeld ² AAA ⁰“wuuf de Saws 0 0 0: 
Slater Pickles Bros., Leeds ............ 40 10 O0 
Plasterer: C. R. Chadwick, Sheffield 76 0 © 
Plumber and Glazier : Snowden & Son, 

Sinn vice Shae s EARR DNAS 179 0 © 
Painter G. Cross, Derby .............. 42 1 4 


[Total, 24.631 94. 7d.) 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For iron fire escape, staircase, 
and bridge from tramps’ ward and fire escape from 
boys’ dormitory at the workhouse, for the Guardians, 


Messrs. Mitchell, Son, & Gutteridge, acrhitects, 9, 
ortland-street, Southampton : — 
Stevens & Co. ...... £700 | Hayward Bros. . £568 
H. BeOS” da rene 691 | Jenkins & Sons 567 
Williams & Son .... 647 | Shalders .......... 566 
Doggrell & Sons .... 631 E. Wood & Co 562 
Hall & Sons ...... 606 | Naton ethane 549 
General Iron Foundry CATO- ˙˙—* » 537 
GG Moe 480 
Herring & Sons .... 582 Nichol, Southamp— 
Udall Ke 582 ton 471 
SOUTHWICK (Sussex).— For street works (Green- 


road, South View-road, and Underdown-road), for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. G. W. Warr, Surveyor. 
Quantities by Surveyor :— 

H. A. Chambers £3,073 9 2 J. Parsons & 

E. H. King.. . . 2,945 14 0 Sons ...... £2,839 0 0 
J. Whittington 2,899 2 6| W. A. McKellar 2,829 0 0 
Woolgar Bros. 2.897 1 8 Peerless, Denis, 

D. & J. Hall .. 2,843 7 6 & Co. E’bo'rne* 2,747 0 0 


(Continued on page 154). 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. ie 
*Designs for Branch Public Libraries e „ % „„ „% „„ „„ „ 66 „% eee County Borough of St. Helens oe F ³⅛˙˙nn %⅛»—6— ͥ ͤ m. ꝛð Mar. 21 
Isolation Hospltaůlllũñũ‚l . Perth Town Council ............ 30, 20, and 10 gulneoeoss eee eee ee eee April 6 
*Proposed Free Library ............. e Malvern U. D. GC w̃ʒ·aaõ . 304. ZOE en...... Reece Be bis wed w SRE es April 8 
CONTRACTS. 

Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &., supplied by 1 
Reconstruction, Brougham Arms H., Kirkgate, Leeds. A. Jackson & Son, Architects, Tanfleld-chambers, Bradford Feb. 6 
Shop Fixtures, etc., Ferry Hill Village Store Coxhoe Co-operative Society .... The Manager, Ferry Hill, Durhaůůummumumum . do. 
Three Hou. & Shop, Cresewell-st., Pagmoor, Barnsley | j= __........ G. Moxon, Architect, Barnsley .............. ccc c eect neces do. 
Paving, etc., WorkB«çsaua «J... ce ee er eens Manchester Corporation ........ Paving Department (Surveyor's Office), Town Hall, Manchester Feb. 8 
21 miles of c.i. Pipes, Elgin AE PEE eg Mhcctte kta ly E, Gt. N. of Scotl'd & Hi'l'd Ry. Co. | Office of Engineer, Great North of Scotland Railway, Aberdeen do. 
Intake Tank, etc., for Water Supply .............. do. do. do. 
Addition to Teacher's House, Archiætown ........] eee ee J. Wittet, Architect, Elgin, N.B. j) . do. 
Sewers and Sewage Purification Works, Menstrie . Clackmannanshire C. ........ W. R. Copland, C.E., 146, West Regent-street, Glasgow ........ do. 
Fire Hose Fit’gs, Cott. Homes, Oliver Mt., Wavertree | Liverpoo) Parish Council. Parish Offices, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool.. do. 
Shop Premises, New Aion pece // ͥ aoo o » waereruence T. Winn & Sons, Architects, 92, Albion-street, Leeds .......... da 
Alteration, etc., Men’s Day m at Workhouse.. .. | East Stonehouse Guardians...... F. A. Wiblin, Architect, Town Hall, Stonehouse................ do. 
Repair of Houses in Victoria-crescent, Elgin... J. Wittet, Architect, Elggiiuuun“““nnnnn”◻n‚‚‚‚nnnn ͥ do. 
2,000 Tons Welsh Granite Settine Manchester Corporation ........ Chief Clerk. Highways Department, Town Hall, Manchester do. 
Shop Fronts, Market-street, Bury, Lanc. .......... District Co-op. Provision Society | D. Hardman, Architect, Agur-street, Bury ............... ee do. 
Roof Work, Queen-st. Scot’s Ch. National Schl. Cork Sacer R. Walker & Son, Architects, 17, South-mall, Cork... do. 
Small Addition to Isolation Hospital, Tewkesb ur porough Surveyor's Office, Station-street, Tewkesburv.......... do. 
Water Mains, North Benfleet and Bowers Gifford ..| Billericay R. D. CC. eae cel) R.J. W. Tarana: Billericay, Essex ......... . ee do. 
Pipe Sewer, Morriston, Swansea eas Corporation.............6. .... . R. H. Wyrill, Borough Engineer, Swansea ........... e do. 
Paving Streets e e „ Musselb Town Council...... G.*Landale, Burgh Surveyor, More buran; Edinburgh! )) do. 
Carting Road Materiaaaaallll ewes Branston R. D. Cee. J. W. Watson. Surveyor, Potterhanworth, Lincolnshire dvs Feb. 9 
Street Works ...... CC S Cardiff Corporation ............ Borough Engineer (W. Harpur, M. I. C. E.), Town Hall, Cardiff .. do. 
Stone Suppli ec cece eens ee ceee do. do. do. 

/ ENG Deke eae ween sae W do. do. do. 
Portland Cemen ie ; do. do. do. 
Asphalting, Sick Asylum, Devon’s-road, Bromley, E. | Man urs, Poplar & Stepney S. A. D. Engineer at the Asvlb inn ce ccececeease do. 
Repairs to Schools ........ cece cece cece etree eens Leeds Education Committee .... | Architect's Department, Education Offices, Leeds .............. do. 
Street Works, Brickfleld-road, etc. ................ Southampton Corporation ...... Borough Engineer's Office, Market Chambers, Southampton do. 
House & Shop, 8’th-side, Clough Bde.-rd., Bridlington C. Cage eee J. Earnshaw, Architect, Carlton House, Bridlington ............ do. 
Alteration, etc., of Properties in Clare st., i Town Council............ essee Municipal Offices, Hizh street, Bridgwater, Somerset 5 do. 
Painting Mascotte House, 48, Promenade, Bridlington | Property Committee............ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridling ton s do. 
Painting Shelter & Bandstand, Prince's-pde. „, do. do. do. 
Railway Weighbridge............ cece cece eees Elec. Committ., S' thampton Corp. | Borough Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works, Southampton Feb. 10 
Roadway, Llathygae, near Pumpsaint, Llanwrda . H. M. LIoyTlo ee. D. Jenkins, F. R. I. B. A., Llandilloooo ce ceee do. 
Water Suppl. lm Se do. do. do. 
Store 22 ees eee re eee re ee Glasgow & S. W. Ryůyhhh Stores, Superintendent’s Office, Kilmarnock. do. 
Wire: F ei0eesssesesesess dee wiies toes do. Engineer, St. Enoch Station, Glas gon. do. 
Street Works, Cathaygyn:sggsss cence eeeee Cardiff Corporation ............ W. Harpur, M. Inst. C. E., Borough Engineer, Cardiff ............ do. 
Ca e of Road Materials Warwickshire County Council... | County Surveyor (J. Wilmot), 6, Waterloo- street, Birmingham .. do. 
New Wing and Kitchen, St. Jarlath's Coll., Tuam .. Rev. Dr. Healey .............. D. Morris, Building Surveyor, 68, Harcourt-street, Dublin do. 
ß r Wee aE a aos 2 Mid. R. Co. ; N. Co. Com’t., Ireland | Mr. Ellis, Stores Superintendent, York-road Station, Belfast .... do. 
Making School Doors Open Outwards ............ East Ham Education Committee. Education Office, Wakefleld-street, East Hamm ‘ do. 
Materials, Highways and Sewers Committees Stockport Corporation J. Atkinson, A. M. Inst. C. E., Borough!Surveyor, Stockport do. 
Works on Highways. ere do. do. do. 
Annual Contractnnsss 0. cc eee ee ee eee Hammersmith Borough Council.. H. Mair. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith ........ do. 
Hot Water Heating Apparatus, County Council Offices | Londonderry County Council... . T. B. Adams, Secretary, County Court House, Londonderry 82 do. 
Electric Lighting, Armley Branch Librar g. Leeds Corporation.. Town Clerk, Town Hall, Leeds m .. nee k do 
Two Filters, etc., Balamenach, West Loch, Tarbert.. Tarbert Water Committee Warren & Stuart, Engineers, 94, Hope-street, Glasgow .......... do. 
C. i. Pipes and CastinaaLaazazaass 0. o. do. 
3,830 Yards of 6 in. Pipes, etumMme——ꝛ- eee Glyncorrwg U. D. ............ W. P. Jones, Council Offices, Cymmer, Port Talbot ........... s do 
3.830 Yds. of 6in. Mains (Lloyd’s-ter., Cymmer, etc.) do. 0. do. 
100 Lineal Yards Water Main at Gilfach Goch... Llantrisant, ete., R.D.C. ........ G. 8. Morgan, Surveyor, School-streect, Pontyclun ............. ; do. 
-150 Yards Water Drains, Mill-street, Tonyrefail .... do. do. do. 
Retaining Walls oie site sete agains es wwe ew eee pues do. do. do. 
‘Sewers and Water Mains, Llantrisant.............. do. do. do. 
Additions to Farm Steading, Kingask, nr. Cupar, Fife] = = ........ D. Storrar, Architect. Cupar, Fiſq -w u ccc ua ee eee š do. 
70.000 Best Stock Bricks cece ee ew eee Gillingham Corporation ........ Borough Surveyors Office, Gardiner-street, Gillingham, Kent do. 
930 Yards Wrot-Iron Fence, ette tk. do. do. da 
Ornamental Gates, et.: do. do. ao. 
Road Works, etc. (King-street, etc.), Hurst. Hurst W S. Shirt. Surv., Council Offices, King-st. Hurst., nr. Ashton-u.-Lyne do. 
Hauling Materials for Roads T ia wrt es Weobley R. D. G c. T. Gwillim, Weobley, R. S. O0o-—ͥ PP Dm ccc ne nannu nn Feb i 1 
Annual Conttactct ggg Lewisham Borough Council... . Survevor's Department, Town Hall, Cat for.. ; do 
Stores, Waterworks Depart mene Southampton Corporation W. Matthews, Waterworks Engineer, 18, French-st., Southampton do. 
Eleven Houses, Arncliffe-terrace, Horton. W. Rycroit, Architect, Bank-buildings, Manchester-road, Bedford do. 
Wat. Sup. W’ks, Knockando-Glenlivet Dis., Dalbeattie) == ........ CoC, Doig CEs . x do. 
Branch Store, Drighling ton Co-operative Society, Limited .. | Society's Offices, Drighlington.................0.0..0000 ee... i ic 
Cartage Work datas Hackney Borough Council ...... Norman Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N. E. do. 
Alterations etc., to 10. Walmer- villas, Bradford ....) = = ........ C. H. Hargreaves, Architect. Exchange, Bradford ............. dò. 
Four Ornamental Kiosekkk sass ͥ Property Committee, Bridlington E. R. Matthews. C. E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridlington do. 
Dwarf Walllllll „ do. do. a 
Iron Palisading <s6 6x5 06 69 wa 6 864 0585 We ew ert as do. do. 33 
Colon nad ne „ do. do. a 
House and Shop, Clough Bridge, Bridlington ...... Spencer & Son ...............4. A. T. Martindale, Architect, 66, Wellington-road, Bridlington... PE 
Restoration Work, Ch. of St. Lucius, Farnley Tas J. Kirk & Sona, Architects, Huddersfield .............. fae esis : a 
Store, Chatsworth-road, Worthing .. „„ „ a Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Worthing OIII : do. 

*Road-making, Paving, and Lighting Works Kingston-on-Thames Corp. ...... Borough Surveyor Clattern House, Kingston-on-Thames....... i da. 
Thirty-three Houses at Tirphil............ 00.0 eee, Graig-Rhymney Building Club .. T. Roderick, Architect. Glebeland, Merthyr Tydfil............. i F 3 

Alterations, ete., Chopwell Hotel. Consett Iron Co., LtUudu C. F. Oliver, Architect, General Offices, Consett............. i Ra 
Gates & Railings, Buslingthorpe Grd., Chapelt’wn-rd. | Leeds Corporation City Surveyor's Office, Leeds 2.0.0... cece eee 5 eo: 
Two Museum Cases and Five Cupboards .......... Education Committee, Bootle.... | Elementary Education Offices, Balliol-road, Bootle ........ mee : 8 
Two Shops, High- street. Mertboeoernnũ .d C. M. Davies, Architect, Merthyr, Walen 8 ee 
Altera., Old Bridewell-bdgs., Tipperary (Tech. Sch.))))))) se ees W. H. Hill & Son, Architects, 28, South-mall, Cork. i an: 
Rag Warehouse and Stables, Townend, Morley ....| H. B. & J. E. Banks T. A. Buttery & S. B. Birds, Architects, 1, Basinghall-sq., Leeds do. 
e Additional Houses, etc., at Netley Coastguard Station | Admiralt vv Superintending Engineer, H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth.. . ; a a> 
New Coastguard Station, etc., St. Leonards ........ do. Director of Works Dept., 21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. 5 8 da 
Supply of Chairs.. .....sessseneereresrererereses London County Council ........ Parks Department, 11, Regent-street, 8. Gł WWW.... 2 a 
9. 
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CONTRACTS.— Continued. 


Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 57 75 0 
2.800 Tons c. i. Pipes, etc., Masham............. ... | Harrogate Corporation.......... 55 W. Dixon, M. Inst. C. E., 14, Albert- street, Harrogate....... ine Feb. 13 
‘Street Works, Medlock-street, eto. Droylsden U. D. C. C. Hall, Surveyor to Council, 10, Ashton- road, Droylsden........ do. 
Road Material and Cartagggge Bedfordshire County ‘Council . County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Bedford ...... o... ene. e é 
Materials, ... „ Richmond (Surrey) Town Council | J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Richmond, Surrey wets do. 
1 (Four Dlvisilonsſsʒ-ꝰ ))) Glamorgan Oounty Council ...... |T. Lloyd Edwards, County Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridgend...... . 
au age „ % %%%„%%%„%„ „ „%„%„%„%„„ „„ „„ 4 „% „„ „ % „ „„ „ „„ „ „ „„ „„ „„. e 2 2 „ 6 6 „6 „ . ‘ 0. O. le 
Tools and Ironmongera’ Gods: eave do. do. i 
275 ft. Stoneware Pipe Sewer ........... e Berkhamsted R. D. CCG. n W. H. Thomas, Surveyor, Trigngg gg do. 
Materials, Black bun ese cc cee eves The Corporation .............. | W. Stubbs, Borough ae ineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn .... do. 
Concrete and Brick Foundations tor Acid Worksj....| Coventry Corporation .......... F. W. Stevenson, orks, Coventry )))) do. 
Steel Roof, Malahide Station ............cceeeees Great Northern Ry. Co. (Ireland) | W. H. Mills, Engineer, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin Feb. 16 
Steel Footbridges, Malahide and Tanderagee........ do. do. do. 
Syphon Pipe, 70 ft. long, Dublin.................. do. do. do.] 
Fürbitte Colne & Holme Int. H'sp' t-! Com . J. Berry, Architect, 8, Market - place, Huddersflelů d do. 
l Tenement Dwellings, Houses, Shops, etc..... Brighton Borong Council ...... Town Clerk. Town Hall, Bino ns oO owee do. 
ht Shops and Houses eee eee o. do. do. l 
Fu ing-in Front of Hamilton Terrace Cliffs ........ Felixstowe a Walton U. D. C. .S. E. Fisher, Surveyor to Council, Town Hall, Fell csto we do. : 
Electric Wiring, Pathhead Hall. Kirkcald ration .......... O. F. Francis, Bur rgh Electrical Engineer, Victoria-rd., Kirkcaldy do. 
Furniture, Tooting Bec Receiving Home, S.W. ....| Metropo ag ylums Board .... | Office of the Boar Embankment, London, E.C. .............. do. 
Drainage Work, Wester Gauldwell T cn tia R. Hendry, Forester, Arndilly, N. Bese ee uae do. 
Extension of Free Library, Great Yarmouth ...... Free Library Committee ........ J. W. Cockrill, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Great i do. 
Electric Wiring, Euclid-street School Swindon Corporation .......... J. G. Grifflu, Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works, Bwindon. do. 
Maki up Burlington-road, Swanage ............ / AAA ae T. Randell, Clerk, Town Hall, Swanagniieee do. 
ood Paving. Norton Folgate. M uren iee vias Shoreditch Borough Council... | J. Rush Dixon, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Old-street, E. C. Feb. 16 
Thirty. eight Labourers’ Cottages Rathdown No. 1 R.D.C. ........ R. M. Butler, Architect, Dawson-chambers, Dawson-st., Dublin .. do. 
Repair of Five Cottages do. i do. do. 
Fuel Economisers, etc., Tramway Works .......... “// ðAW County Hall, Spring-gardens, Londons do. 
Timber Retainer, etc., ‘at The Howl- -Ings .......... Tynemouth Corporation Borough Surveyor's Office, North Shields .............0cceees do. 
Supply of Whinstone and Limestone .............. Middlesbrough R. D. COO. W. H. Dixon, Dis. Surv., Kirkby-in- Cleveland, nr. Stokesley, R. S. O. 30. 
Removal of Clinker for One Lees Bermondsey Borough Counci!.... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Spa-road, 8... do. 
Road Materlalss ce ecw eee ence eens Potterspury R.D.C ......... .. . J. B. Fairchild, Surveyor, Potters pury, Stony Stratford ........ Feb. 17 
Carting MaterlawUM.MQ!N.Q0UMUUUUUUUUVUVUVUVUWQ.muꝗWMqmquququ＋XłR.. do. do. do. 
Urinal Stalls, Underground Lavatory, Albert-square.| Manchester Corporation . City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester do. 
, ß Lo ears Millom U. D. CcChtWee. W. T. Lawrence, Clerk, Dist. Council Offices, Millom Cumberland do. 
Twelve Houses, Haverton-hill, Middlesbrough...... D. & F. Munrͤ‚‚ Moore & Archibald, Architects, 27, Albert-road, Middlesbrough . . do. 
*Erection of Shelters, South Park, Fulham.......... Fulham Borough Council........ Boro igh Engineer, Town Hall, Fulham, BW ike 655825 area es do. 
Excavating Trenches, Laying Pipes, etc. .......... U. D.C. of Chiswick ............ Council's Surveyor, Town Hali, Chiswick F do. 
*Ventilating Shaft cee e ee we nee ee do. do. do. 
Sewerage Works, South Elmsall .................0. Hemsworth R.D.C. ............ T. H. Richardson, Engineer, Hemsworth, near Wakefleld........ Feb. 18 
Granite at Station n.. noeros East Retford Corporation ...... J. D. Kennedy, Borough Surveyor, East Retford .............. do. 
Boiler House. District Lunatic Asylum, Killarne· ff J. F. Fuller, Architect, 179, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin do. 
Extensions at Sanatorium, Lancaster.............. Sanitary Committe Borough Surveyor, Market-square, Lancasteõrnrnrnrnrn do. 
Fire Mains at Tanner-street Workhouse............ 11 Olaves’ Union .............. Newman & Newman, 31, Tooley-street, S. E eee do. 
Annual Contracts, Sheffield .......... ccc eee ceee ighway and Sewerage Committee C. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield............. ae Feb. 19 
Board School, Long Lee, Keighley ................ Keighley School Board.......... A. P. Harrison, Architect, 18, Cooke-lane, Keighley ............ Feb. 20 
Road Materials, etc. 2.0... ccc cece eee Fast Sussex County Council .... F. J. Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes do. 
Steel Ralls, Masham Scheme Quarry Railway ...... Harrogate Corporation.......... E. W. Dlxon, M. Inst. C. E., 14, Albert-street, Harrogate ........ do. 
2,000 Wooden Sleepers for Light Railway, Masham do. do. do. 
Workmen's Houses, Ban or ales . . | City Councilililk ee Gill, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Bangor ..... e . do. 
“Infectious Diseases Hos lesecccccecscese | Reading Borough Council ...... 9. Smith & Son, Architects, 164, Frlar- street, Reading. do. 
Works lu 10 Streets an a Passages, Simms Cross. Widnes Corporation ............|J. 8. Sinclair, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Widnes ..... ree. Feb. 22 
Waterworks, Dutton and Preston-o’-th’-Hill........ Runcorn R D. Co. e e Ashton, Clerk, 71, High- street, Runcorn ..... . eats do. 
Ry. Sta. -bdgs., Blackw'd to Darvel & Muir Kirk Rys. | Caledonian Ry. Co.. | Engineer's Office, Buchanan-street Station, oe W eas : 
Wood Paving Works screenees Hornsey Town Council. ... | Borough Engineer, Southwood-lane, Highgate, e 8 
Annual Contracttittt 2s St. Pancras Borough Council ... Borou xh Engineer, Town Hall, Pancras: ‘road, N.W. ..... 4 do. 
Five Cottage Homes, Bedwellty Park, Tredegar . Bedwellty Guardians .......... W. Beddoes Rees, A. R. I. B. A., 87, St. Mary-stree “Cardiff |: ges Feb. 23 
Drainage of Village of Delgany, ete. .............. Rathdown No. 2 R. D. CCC. Ryan & Butler, Engineers, 12, e Dublin EEr do. 
Robins-lane Intercepting Sewer, St. Helens, 1 St. Helens Health Committee ..|G. J. C. Broom., Borough Engineer, St. Helens ................ do. 
*Additions and Alterations to Epsom Workhouse . Epsom Union............. .. . | H. D. Searles Wood, Architect, 157, Wool Exchange, E. C. anis do. 
Free Library, Knutsford .......e.ssesssssesssese Knutsford U.D.C. ....... 0c eee Darbyshire & Smith, Architects, 17, Brazennose-st., Manchester.. Feb. 24 
*Hiring of Lindsey Jetty, Cheyne Walk ............ Chelsea Borough Council ........ Borough Surveyor, Town Hail, Chelsea, BW bis vodena aan aea do. 
Burr Groin, Sea Defence Works, The Parade ...... Walton-on-Naze U. D. CO. H. W. Glad well, Surveyor's Office, High-street, Walton-on- Nase. Feb. 25 
Street Works (Green - la nes, West-street, etc. do. do. do. 
Making -up Ay ton- road. J Cad nates as Ramsgate Corporation e T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate . do. 
Annual Contracts ...... cece cere cece ee cere eace Islington Borough Council ...... Town Hall, Upper-street, No.0... ccc ce eee tcc eet e recess do. 
Road Material, Stores, Forage, Horse Hire, &c. ....| Woolwich Borough Council...... Borough Engineer, Muxey-road, Plumstead ...............0c008 do. 
Farm Buildings, Talgarth .......... 0. ccc cee eee Brecon and Radnor Asylum .... | Giles, Gough & Trollope, 28. Craven-street, Charing Cross ...... Feb. 26 
*Pair of Semi-Detached Cottages, Talgarth.......... do. The Clerk, at Asylum, Talgarth, R. S. ( oo cc ce eee do. 
Curved Girder Roof, Grautooo nnn Gas Coms., Edin. & Leith Corps. .| W. R. Herring, M.Inst.C.E., Chief Engineer and Manager ...... Feb. 20 
Ordinary Roofs, ete., Gran ton do. do. A 
Thorner Sewerage and Sewage Disposal............ Wetherby R. D. ccc. Richardson & Hartley, Engineers, East Parade-chambers, Leeds.. do. 
212,000 Tons 2 in. Blue Guernsey Granite, etc. ...... Middlesex County Council ...... | County Engineer and Surveyor, Middlesex Guildhall ............ Mar. 1 
“Cartage of Materials do. do. do. 
Municipal Offices and other Buildings .......... .. | Tottenham U.D.C.......... .. q . | Council’s Engineer, 712, High- -road, Tottenham ...........cc00. do. 
Light Rall Middlesex County Council. | County Engineer, Middlesex Guildhail, Westminster acts do. 
3.400 Lineal Yards of Sewers, Headeorn. Kent.. Hollinbourn R. D. Cc. Fairbank & Son, C. E., Lendal-chambers, S · AAA wn Mar. 2 
Children's Homes, Schools, etc., Hutton, Essex .... | Poplar Union .................. J. R. Hunt & Co., 181, Quen Victoria-street, E.C. ............ Mar. 4 
*Electric Power Transmission Scheme Buildings .... | Birmingham Dis. Board and roe J. D. Watson, Engineer, Tyburn, near Birmingham ............ Mar. 7 
Conveyance of Ammoniacal Liquor........ ELOTT Manchester Corp. Gas Com. .... |C. Vickson, Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester Mar. 24 
Coaling Plant for Port Natallllʒũll. Government of Natal .......... Agent-General, 26, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. .......... Mar. 25 
*Fitting-up Kitchens, New W'kh’se, Wormw'd Scrubbs | Hammersmith Guardians........ Giles, Gough, & Trollope, Archs., 28, Craven-st.,Charing Cross, W. C. No date 
*Fitting-up Laundry, New W’khse, Wormwood Scrubbs do. do. do. 
Seating of Battery of Water Tube Boilers. Manager, Bettisfield Colliery Company, Ltd., Bagillt, Flintshire .. do. 
Excavating, etc., Two Boiler Feed Ponds ..........[ ne eee do. do. 
Alterations to Scawfell Hotel, Seascale ............ Executors of J. Tyson Oliver & Dodgshun, Architects, Carliall aa ꝗͥ do. 
Dining- room, etc., at Hostel, Barnard’s Cross Salisbury Diocesan Training Coll... J. Harding & Son, Architects, 58, High-street, Salisbury ........ do. 
Road, 700 Yards Long. Silkestonnrk.. | tee ae ee Estate Office, Silkstone e ee eee ee re re ee ee do. 
Thirteen Dwelling Houses, Stranmilliss .. R. A. Boyd, Architect, 22, Lombard-street, Belfast ............ do. 
Schools, Springwell, near Gateshead .............. Usworth School Board .......... S. Wilkinson, Architect, 30, Mosley-street, ‘Newcastle-on- Tyne do. 
Pitch and Creosote Oil for Paving Committe Manchester Corporation ........ Chief Clerk, Highw ays Department, Town Hall, Manchester .... do. 
f ³˙Üm;]AAA ĩ⅛ͤ . ͤ;v—— ; a ea haat Directors, Mersey Railway Co.. | G. H. Lan ham, Secretary, Worcester House, Walbrook, E.C..... do. 
Electric Light, W’km’n’s Club & Inst., Ushaw Moor. | The Workmen's Club, Ltd. .... |J. Gates, hitworth House, Station-road, Ushaw Moor, Durham. do. 
One Shop & Two Houses, Church-st., Llantwit Majo! Old Wnite Hart, Llantwit Ma ĩjoe:õ Ui do. 
Two Locomotives, Waterside Station, Londonderry.. Donegal Ry. Co. e Loco. Superintendent, Stranorlar Station, ` Donegal e do. 
New Schools, Stockingford, Nunsaton Nuneaton, etc., U.D.C........... H. Quick, Architect, 64, Hertford-street, Gorely e do. 
*Sundry Works to Complete Six Houses, Finchley .. eae Oks R. J. Tasker, 28, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. .............. do. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


— Ss _——— — —— — —.— ——.— — — — : — e Cea 2 cee a 
: By whom Advertised. ; Tenders to 
Nature of Appointment y Salary be del 
Engineering Assistant.............. cc cece ee ee eee Burnley Corporation .......... VV e 7 tau Reg aie W Feb. 10 
Quantity Sur vevooa˖nã mn do. 2l. 23. per wegn decile’ e e . 
Sewerage Assist ante. eens Leicester Coporation............ 1200ͤ ea F d eee ee eee ‘ 
„Clerk of Works „ Harrogate Corporation.......... 3/. per week FC CCC Feb. 13 
Bürge hh aaa eee estes Sutton-in- Ashfield U. D. Co.. 150. c ere TE, ee re 1 e Feb. 20 
Architectural Draughtsman, Portland ............ Works Dept., Admiralty ........ ee stated . o e e N e No date 


J G Ne ge ee eee teen 8 


Those marked with an asterisk (“) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, iv. Contracts, iv, vi. viii. x. Pubtic Appointments, xvili. 
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TENDERS—Continued from page 151. 


ght. Mr. F. Ren- 
noldaon, architect, 37, King-street, South Shields. 
Quantities by the architect :— 


R. M. Storey .............. £17,282 91 
G. O. Gillesphy .............. 16,978 10 
T. Lumsde n 18,920 0 
W. J. Robertson & Sons ...... 16,120 0 
G. Thornton & ko 16,042 13 
Glen & Mof fett 5, 19 
W. D. Alll son 15,694 5 
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Alexander Ross .............. 15,491 14 
R. Summerbell & Sons........ 15,322 0 
J. MOOG «oss ke hes 15,219 13 
W. T. Weir 15,159 0 
Wm. Kennedy yyy). 14,975 0 
J. C. Nicho!l!! 14,706 10 
S. F. Davidson .............. 14,584 0 
Wm. Forsten 14,320 0 
S. Sheriff & Sone 14,276 8 4 


WALSALL.—For paving works in Queen- street, 
Palfrey, for the Corporation. Mr. R. H. Middleton, 


Borough Surveyor, Walsall :— 
James Owens, Wolverhampton® .. E639 2 0 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For corrugated iron shed and 
inclined roadway, for the Walthamstow Urban District 


Council. Mr. G. W. Holmes, Engineer, Town Hall, 

W amstow : 

19 55 & co £2,200 | Rowling gon £1,640 

W. E. Wood ...... 1,901 | Braby & Co....... 1,571 

Dierson & Co. .... 1,805 | Cross & Cross 1,495 

Westwood & Co. .. 1,770 | Norton Bros. 1,410 

Brownlie, Murray, & Wood & oo. 1,389 
555 1.689 Smith & Co. * 1,354 

Inclined Roadway (Builder's Work) : 
A. T. Catley ........ 450 | W. Manders*® ...... 420 


WALCHAMSTOW.—For the erection of bridges, for 


the Walthamstow Urban District Council. Mr. G. W 
Holmes, Engineer, Town Hall. Walthamstow :— 
Dagenham Water Blackhorse 
Brook Works Lane Ching 
Bridge River Bridge Bridge. 
22805 728006 wisor £650* 
T. Catley . £250° 
à Fasey A ; 258 1,169 920 745 
Wilkinson Bros. 296 904 1,071 714 
D. R. Paterson 350 2,200 1,230 900 
G. Bell! 397 1,119 1,169 897 
M. Dinnie 433 1,097 1,058 — 
W. Manders 440 1,550 1,480 1,003 
J. A. — — 938 704 
A. Dixon & Co — — — 800 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For the erection of a new shop 
in Higham Hill-road, for Mr. C. J. Geary. Messrs. 
Selby & Kislingbury, architects, 44, Chancerv-lane :— 

J. V. Riddle & Son.............. £797 0 0 
Stewart & cxoo eee 453 0 0 
J. Abbott (amended .......... 

WARRINGTON.—For one year’s supply of earthen- 
ware ducts for drawing-in of mains, for Electricitv and 
Tramways Committee of Corporation. Mr. W. H 
Grimsdale, Borough Electrical Engineer, 


Warrington :— 
= Albion Clay Co. Ltd.* (schedule of prices). 


WIILENHALL (Staffs.).—For road works, Back- 


Howley, 


lane, for the Urban District Council. . E. 

Fellows. C.E.. Enginder, Town Hal, Willenhall. 

uantities bv Engineer :— 

z R. W. Fitzmaurice & Co......... £467 14 10 
Herbert Hollowa³ꝶ hh 443 16 0 
Currall, Lewis, & Martin 435 6 0 
W. H. Reading 424 0 0 
James O wenge 389 9 6 
George Holloway, Wolverhampton“ 375 0 0 


B.NOWELL ¢ Co. 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey. and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
nee ROAD MAKING. 


| 


WILLENHALL (Staffs).— For 1,750 yards of stone 
kerbing and sett channelling, Bilston main road, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. T. E. Fellows, C.E, 


Engineer and Surveyor, Town Fall, Willenhall. 
Quantities by Engineer 
Herbert Holloway .............. £682 7 


John Gott 
George Holloway 
R. W. Fitzmaurice & Co. ........ 
Currall, Lewis, & Martin 


52553366 „5 


I „ 


E 

— 
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EEE 


WIMBLEDON.— For making-up Arthur- road, Home 
Park- road, and Landgrove- road, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. C. H. Cooper, M. Inst. C. E., Council Offices, 
Broadway, Wimbledon :— 589 0 

21,98 O Arthur-rd. (Sect. 3) 
J. Mowlem & ; 
p 833 0 O Arthur-rd. (Sect. J 5) 

Westminster, S. W. * 451 0 0 Land meee 
E. Iles, North-road, (£876 0 0 Arthur-road (Sect. 4) 

Wimbledon?“ 717 0 0 Home Park- rd. (Sect. 3) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. H. M. (Next week). — H., F. H. (MS. received). 


NOTE. — The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings reste, of course, with the 
authorr. 

‘ We cunnot undertake to return rejected communica 
fons. ; 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals 
DESIRED. $ ; ma NOt 

All communications must be authenticated the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving ET = 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
5 f 1 ima 5 5 are 1 
proof of an oes not necessarily ta 
acceptance. By 

All communications regarding li and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exolusiv busi- 
ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBL R, 
and not to the Editor. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. C. 


Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Wa 
and Preserving Buildiug Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask and 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
16, ven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr H Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C—Tte best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
' floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


| SPRAGUE & co. s, Ltd., 
| “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
N Fetter-lane, E. C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Telephone So S 


— 


METCHIM 4 SON ( CET tase te 
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has gone for ever 
when the rulers of 
Egypt looked upon 
temples and pyra- 
mids merely as 
crumbling masses of 
stone or as con- 
venient stores of 
material for building purposes. In the 


present era of enlightenment the people 
of Egypt and the world at large have | 
covered by 


reason to be grateful for the care taken 
by the Government to preserve the 
remains that serve in a measure to link 
the XXth century with remote antiquity. 


lady visitor, 


It is to be regretted, however, that those 


who are responsible for the control of 
Egyptian finances have hitherto failed to 
give adequate support to the work, and 
it is to be hoped that no false notion of 
economy or international jealousy may 
be allowed in future to cramp the efforts 
which are being made to preserve the 
ancient monuments to the last frag- 
ment. In the last Report of M. Maspero 
—Director-General of the Antiquities 
Service—we notice again and again the 
complaint that, owing to the lack 
sufficient funds, it is impossible to 
exercise the complete supervision that 
is desirable for the protection of exca- 
vated ruins, and the prompt detection 
of faults, and, when faults are detected, 
to undertake or to finish the 5 
repairs in time to prevent disaster. 


* 


in serious injury to monuments that can 
never be replaced. 

The tour of the Director-General in 
the winter of 1901-1902 showed that 


damage still continued at many of the 


sites. In some cases this was due to 


natural decay, and, in the case of Beni- 


Hassan, to a violent gale, which flooded 
the tombs and caused injury to several 
pictures. At El-Amarna, however, a 
portion of the painted pavement dis- 
Professor Flinders Petrie 
was wantonly destroyed by repeated 
blows from the umbrella of an American 
before either the ghafir 
or the two European travellers who 
reported the deed could intervene.” It 
also became evident to M. Maspero that 
in several tombs of the Theban Kings, 
and especially in that of Seti I., the 
vibrations caused by the steps of the 
parties of tourists who visit the buildings 


were slowly but surely damaging these 


of 


7 


monuments, by causing portions of the 
frescoes on the walls and roofs to fall 
down. During the winter of 1902 several 
fragments of roof masonry and a column 
were displaced in this way. In other 
cases it appears that damage might have 
been avoided if adequate measures could 
have been taken to guard against im- 
pending danger at the proper time. | 


cover a large area; 
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to strength some of the architraves 
and roof slab& by iron girders, in accord- 

ance with arrangements made after the. 
inspection of 1901; but unfortunately it 
happened that at several other places 
the material and workmen arrived too 


late for the repairs to be executed. In 


the small Temple of Thoutmosis III. at 
Medinet-Habu two of the slabs in the 
steps of the sanctuary fell in December, 
1902; but the worst damage occurred 
at Kom Ombo. A huge mass of sand 
and débris taken from the area, or floor, 
of the temple was piled up in the court- 
yard, and the attempt was foolishly made 
to retain it by a wall of dry bricks built 
on the remains of the ancient girdle wall. 
It would have been far more .easy, as 
well as far less troublesome, if the fore- 
man in charge had kept down the height 
of this mound by spreading the material 
then it would have 
been perfectly safe, and the labour of 
building a brick wall could have been 
avoided. When the condition of things 
came to the knowledge of a responsible 
official instructions were immediately 
given to remove the mass of sand press- 
ing against the eastern wall of the court- 
vard, but, owing to want of money, the 
work was carried on so slowly that four 


months later the brick wall broke down 


suddenly, near the place where the figures 
of the Emperor Macrin and his son 
Diaduménian are carved. A stream of 


After his inspection M. Maspero care- sand poured through the breach and 
fully noted the points in each locality displaced some twenty of the hlocks of 
where danger was most imminent, and the ancient wall. The sand was cleared 


connexion with protective work, it must carried out the most pressing works of 
we remembered that immediate atten- protection so far as permitted by the 


lion is always essential, otherwise the funds at his disposal. ) | | 
. at Abydos and at that of Rameses | as the available resources permitted. But 


At the Temple of 


out as soon as possible and the stone 
wall was shored up with beams, the 
rubbish being thrown into the Nile so far. 


the sand, the continual depredations of III. at Karnak it was found possible the danger was not yet over, and it was 
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proposed to recommence the clearing 


process in 1903, and, if necessary, to level 
the entire mound right down, or, at least, 
those parts of it which pressed against 
the ruins of the temple on the east and 
south sides. 

At Edfu a still greater danger threat- 
ened the magnificent Temple of Horus, 
which, in spite of the 2.000 years that 
have passed over it, is still in a state of 
almost perfect preservation. This peril 
was detected by the Director-General, 
who noticed that the foundations of the 
western wall were perceptibly sinking. 
He ordered the threatened portion to be 
kept under daily observation, with the 
result that on returning at the expiration 
of six months he was convinced that the 
damage had made perceptible increase 
and required immediate attention. In 
December, 1902, the top of the wall was 
overhanging at the worst place by no less 
than 0.59 mètres, so that it was deemed 
necessary to demolish entirely a length of 
as much as 70 metres, from the north- 
west angle to the gateway leading to the 
western Colonuade of the court. The five 
most northerly columns of the Colonnade 
were also much damaged, together with 
the corresponding part of the wall, 
and required immediate repair. It was 
estimated that the cost of the necessary 
works would be 1,200E/. for restoration 
of the wall and 400E/. for reinstating 
the columns. Fortunately, owing to the 
saving effected in the estimated cost of 
the works at Phile, it was not necessary 
for M. Maspero to ask for an additional 
credit, and the Ministry of Public Works 
immediately authorised him to apply the 
sum of 1,000E/. to the works required 
at Edfu. The necessary mated and 
tackle having been collected, the work 
was commenced in March, 1903, and the 
damaged wall has now been rebuilt, but it 
is probable that the restoration of the 
columns will not be completed until the 
vear 1905. 

For the purposes of the Antiquities 
Service, Egypt is divided into two dis- 
tricts :—(1) The North Inspection and (2) 
the South Inspection, each of which is 
under the supervision of a Chief In- 
spector. There is so marked a difference 
in the character of these inspectorates 
that each presents special difficulties and 
demands special treatment. In the South 
Inspectorate, from Nag-Hammadi to the 
Second Cataract, the cultivated lands 
are restricted in area and the popula- 
tion is extremely sparse. Consequently, 
the ancient sites have suffered com- 
paratively little; complete or only par- 
tially ruined temples and cities abound 
on both banks of the Nile; and the Chief 
Inspector is able to devote nearly the 
whole of his energy to the preservation 
and protection of the monuments. Hence 
he has been able, at Edfu, to superin- 
tend the erection of girders for the 
purpose of strengthening the roofing of 
the Vestibule and of the Hvpostyle Hall 
in the Temple of Horus; at Kom Ombo, 
to undertake the repairs already men- 
tioned; and at Thebes, to see to the 
erection of wooden doors in several tombs 
of the Sheikh Abdel Gournah, and to the 
installation of electric light in six of the 
Royal tombs. 

Those who have visited these tombs 
must have been struck with the marked 
dilapidation caused by the torches and 
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candles formerly used by tourists, and 
the same effect attracted the notice of 
M. Maspero on his return to Egypt 
two or three vears ago. After care- 
ful consideration he came to the con- 
clusion that the best way of preventing 
further injury would be to illuminate 
the tombs by electric light. The chief 
difficulty in the way of this proposal 
was, as usual, the lack of funds. This 
obstacle being overcome, a contract was 
given to an electrical engineer at Luxor, 
who undertook, for the sum of 560El., 
to provide and instal the necessary plant 
for lighting the six tombs selected for an 
experimental installation. 

After full consideration it was decided 
that the generating machinery should be 
erected in the tomb of Rameses XI., of 
which the sculptures had already almost 
entirely disappeared. The entrance and 
the vestibule were thoroughly cleared and 
the walls were properly repaired for the 
installation of the plant, which was com- 
pleted in March, 1902, and taken over a 
few days afterwards by the chief electrical 
engineer of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. Everybody who has visited the 
Royal Tombs since the new system of 
lighting was installed agrees that it has 
effected a great improvement, not merely 
in the lighting of the paintings and 
sculptures, but also in the condition of 
the atmosphere, which in former times 
was almost unbreathable for an hour or 
two after the visit of every party of 
tourists, armed with torches, candles, 
and magnesium lamps. Further, to 
complete the organisation of the Valley 
of the Kings, barriers have been put up 
to facilitate the inspection of tourists’ 
tickets; the paths have been cleared of 
rubbish and clearly marked out by large 
stones, and a covered shed has been 
erected, where about a hundred donkeys 
can be sheltered while their riders are 
going the round of the tombs. 

In the Northern Inspectorate, from 
Nag-Hammadi to the sea, the conditions 
are totally different from those prevailing 
in the district to which the foregoing 
remarks apply. There are but few 
temples, those of Abydos being the best 
preserved. Nearly all the sites of ancient 
cities have been ravaged by the inhabi- 
tants of modern towns and villages, 
who have ruthlessly torn down the ruins 
to provide material for building their 
houses. Hence, in the North Inspec- 
torate, the great trouble is to protect the 
ancient sites and prevent the taking of 
earth and the sale of materials, and to 
keep at bay the curio hunters and their 
agents, who, in many places, have organ- 
ised marauding bands for the spoilation 
of cemeteries, showing fight when sur- 
prised by the Government. watchmen. 
In this part of the country a small 
necropolis in the Gebel Ahou-Féda, near 
Koseir-el-Amarna, and the small Temple 
of Menephthah at Ech monnein have 
been cleared out, in addition to the re- 
pairs at Abvdos previously mentioned. 
More work would have been done at 
the latter place but for the simple 
reason assigned bv. M. Maspero— 
“faute d'argent.“ The state of the laws 
and the general prejudice existing in 
favour of the curio poacher are great 
obstacles to the preservation of the 
antiquities. It is satisfactory to learn 
that a new law, intended to regulate 
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various questions connected with 
antiquities, was drafted in 1902, and 
since then has been considered by the 
Government. In order to apply this law 
to Europeans, however, the consent of 
the fourteen Powers will be required. 
and, Sir William Garstin remarks, this 
consent will necessitate a very consider- 
able lapse of time to obtain.“ In the 
meantime the best policy for the authori- 
ties is to afford more generous financial 
support to the Antiquities Service, so 
that the monuments and other treasures 
scattered over the face of the country 
may be still more rigorously watched. 
A considerable amount of attention 
was devoted by the Service to the explora- 
tion and clearing of buildings at Sak- 
karah, in consequence of the previous 
examination of various remains in this 
vicinity. M. Maspero had already 
formed certain theories in connexion with 
the Royal Tombs of the Memphitic 
epoch, and the work of clearing, around 
the Pyramid of Ounas in particular, was 
undertaken partly for the purpose of 
throwing light upon the correctness of 
these theories, and partly to enable 
tourists visiting Sakkarah to form a 
more complete idea of the original aspect 
of the buildings in the immediate vicinity 
of the Pyramid. In 1902 the Pyramid 
itself was completely exposed, and good 
progress was made with the clearing of 
the chapel and the vestibules attached to 
this building. In the course of this work 
four hypogea were discovered containing 
a number of valuable relics, comprising 
blue enamelled statuettes and funeral 
amulets of gold, gilded silver, and precious 
stones. But the great discovery of the 
year was made in the Eastern Galleries. 
M. Maspero had been struck in the previ- 
ous year with the extremely ancient 
appearance of these galleries, and this 
characteristic suggested to him the 
possibility that they might belong to 
some period still more remote than the 
Pyramid of Ounas itself. The officials 
collected several helmets of clay, identical 
with those found by Professor Flinders 
Petrie and M. Amelineau at Abydos, and 
bearing the names of two very ancient 
Kings, Ranibou and Hatpousakhmoui. 
Thus the archaic period comes to light at 
Sakkarah as well as at Said, and it is now 
considered advisable to re-examine all 
the diggings of M. Mariette in the plain of 
the Pyramids, with the object of bringing 
to light the Thinite relics which were 
most probably overlooked by that 
explorer. | 
At Karnak the repair of the columns in 
the Hypostyle Hall and the clearing of the 
South-east Court has been continued br 
Government. officials. New foundations 
for the eleven columns were completed 
in 1902, and stood the test of the inunda- 
tion, after which the columns were rebuilt 
up to the height of 6 mètres, their final 
completion having been deferred until the 
autumn of 1903. The excavations in the 
South-east Court have resulted in several 
interesting discoveries, among them some 
twelve rose granite colossi, one of 
Ousirtasen IV., a hitherto unknown 
Pharoah of Dynasty XIII., some lime- 
stone blocks covered with magnificent 
sculptures from a temple of Dynasty NII. 
and a building of Amenothes I. Thout- 
mosis III. evidently sct little store on the 
works of his predecessors, for the statues 
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and carvings were used by him as mere 
filling when the floor of the court was laid. 
Should more of these remains come to 
light M. Maspero proposes to reconstruct 
at Karnak the building to which they 
belonged, but he fears the others may 
have been used for the foundations of the 
Pylon, in which case they would probably 
be lost for ever. 

At Philæ the works had to be pushed 
on very rapidly, as, owing first to the 
length of time required for making good 
the foundations, and then to the outbreak 
of cholera, nothing could be done till 
the middle of October, and by December 3, 
when the repairs were finished, a part 
of the island was already under water. 
M. Barsanti, who was made responsible 
for the execution of the work, took down 
and rebuilt the pavilion of Nectanebo, of 
which the columns were tottering, at the 
same time replacing in their original 
positions all the blocks scattered about 
the site. He completed the small Temple 
of Arsnoufis, cleaned and repointed the 
masonryof the portico and of the Great 
Temple, and rebuilt the propylea of the 
chapel of Hathor. 

M. Maspero carefully inspected the 
buildings of Phile in December, 1902, and 
in the recently-published report he ex- 
pressed the opinion that every precaution 
was taken to make the buildings fit to 
undergo their long immersion in the 
water, but it appears that some of the 
sandstone blocks, having been completely 
dessicated by the dry air through eighteen 
centuries, absorbed the water with a 
rather alarming rapidity. In one wall, 
to the east of the western gate, the mois- 
ture showed itself to have risen by capil- 
lary attraction as high as 2 mctres or 

more above the level of the reservoir. 
The effect of the water on the soil was 
also very marked. In some places the 
ground was distinctly softened and yielded 
readily to the foot, and it is feared by 
M. Maspero that much of the silt may be 
carried away, and that the Kiosque of 
Trajan may suffer greatly in consequence. 

Nevertheless, M. Maspero said it was 
impossible to predict yet what might 
happen, or to be certain as to the duration 
of the monuments covering the island, 
until careful examination had been made 
after the return of the water to its 
ordinary level. By this time, we presume, 
such examination has already taken place, 
but, of course, the result will not be known 
until the publication of the next report 
of the Public Works Department. 

In conclusion, we may add that by far 
the most important work conducted 
during the year 1902 was the transfer of 
the National collections from the Gizeh 


Museum to the new Egyptian Museum | 


building at Kasr-el-Nil, Cairo. Pre- 
parations for this work were commenced 
two years before. and the result was that 
the whole of the objects of art, many of 


them of the utmost delicacy, and others 


of enormous bulk and weight, were 


destination. The preparation of the 
summary catalogue progressed pari passu 
with the transference of the collection. and 
the whole operation was so admirably 
organised and carried into execution that 
the public were only excluded from the 
Museum during three months. The 
removal of the collection was commenced 
in December, 1901, and completed by the 
middle of July, 1902, the arrangement 
and classification of the objects being 
finished in the early part of September 
in the latter year. 

Some idea of the number and weight of 
the different articles may be gathered 
from the statement that over 500 cases of 
all sorts and sizes were specially made, 
and 100 “ cafas ” were bought to convey 
pottery. Several of the large stele 
weighed from twelve to sixteen tons 
each, whilst at least a hundred of the 
various articles weighed from one to ten 
tons. The successful completion of 80 
huge a task in so short a time, and without 
any loss or damage to the collection, 
entitles M. Maspero to the gratitude of all 
interested in archeology. 
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Some TME private bills which are 
Private Bills to be introduced this session 
in Parliament. are likely to have even a 
smaller chance than usual of passing, for 
the life of the present Parliament is so 
obviously precarious and certainly will 
be short. Mr. Paulton has a hill to 
amend the law relating to trade unions 
and trade disputes. This may give rise 
to an interesting discussion, but only a 
bill introduced by the Government on 
this subject has any chance of becoming 
law. The same may be said of Mr. 
Sinclair’s bill to establish a Minister of 
Commerce, and also of Sir F. Powell’s 
bill to amend the acts relating to the 
pollution of rivers and streams. It is 
probable that Mr. Vaughan Davies's bill 
to enable Parliamentary powers for Wales 
to be obtained by provisional orders 
instead of by Statute will require a good 
deal of support. There is no doubt that 


too much money is spent in contests in 


London over private bills. We fail to 
find in the list of members’ bills as yet 
introduced that of Mr. Fletcher Moulton 
in regard to the law of light. It would, 
however, have no chance of becoming law, 
and if the Institute of Architects desires 
legislation it would probably be best to 
endeavour to get the next Government 
to take up the question. 

WE have the sad news of 
another great conflagration 
in an American city, which 
seems almost a parallel to the great 
Chicago fire of a good many years ago. 
Whether, as in the case of Chicago, 
there was anything in the method and 
materials of construction employed in 


Baltimore 
Fire. 


transported with astonishing celerity. Baltimore to render the city peculiarly 


Most material assistance was afforded by 
a temporary line of railway connecting 
the two buildings. For the conveyance 


of the larger monuments, special tracks 
and landing stages were constructed on 


each side of the Nile, and lighters were 
provided so that the objects could be 


readily run down to the river, floated : 


across, and carried direct to their 


liable to destruction by fire we do not as 
yet know; but the recurrence of these 
great fires from time to time seems to 
indicate that there has been something 
much amiss with building construction 
and building law in the United States 
in past times, of which they are now 


reaping the disastrous consequences. The 


scene of the conflagration at Baltimore 


is situated in the city proper and Spring 
Garden quarter, in the south parts 
of the entire city, and adjoins the west 
side of the now embanked stream 
known as Jones’s Falls, which, running 
north and south into the basin of the har- 
bour, divides the thirty-two square miles of 
the city into two nearly equal portions. 
The area laid waste extends some three- 
uarters of a mile westwards from 
ones’s Falls to Liberty-street, where 
the fire broke out in, it is said, the 
basement of Hurst and Co.'s store, 
and about half a mile, north and south, 
between Fayette-street and Pratt-street 
respectively. Within that space lie the 
Central Markets, Customs House, Stock 
Exchange, Post-office, City Hall, and 
Corn and Flour Exchange ; the Equitable, 
Calvert, and Continental Trust Com- 
pany's buildings; the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad offices, Holliday- street 
Theatre, several leading newspaper 
offices, large hotels, and other important 
buildings, together with the business 
and commercial quarter of the city, 
including the lumber district near 
O’Donnell’s Wharf. 


Thi THE experiment called. the 
Garden City, Garden City is one of such 
great importance that its 
progress will be watched with the utmost 
interest and sympathy. But, however 
desirable optimism is, it is equally 
desirable that the difficulties to be over- 
come should not be lost sight of; other- 
wise, if the scheme does not fulfil all the 
hopes of the promoters, many good results 
and suggestions to be obtained from it may 
be overlooked. And we cannot but 
fear that the promoters have scarcely 
realised the difficulties of their scheme. 
In our last issue, for example, a sanguine 
correspondent points out how a manu- 
facturer“ who moves to the Garden City“ 
will have many advantages—a cheap site, 
no premium to ground landlords, etc. 
But manufacturers do not lightly “ move” 
their factories, and they look in so doing 
for such points as good railway and canal 
access, good coal supply, and so forth. 
Sunlight City, otherwise the factories and 
houses belonging to the Sunlight Soap 
Company, is placed on the banks of the 
Mersey, so that the company’s works 
are in direct communication with the sea 
traffic of the world. A pleasant agri- 
cultural site in Hertfordshire has no such 
advantages. Again, is a healthy manu- 
facturing city a garden city at all? Is 
not the name a little too ideal ? 


Householders SEVERAL cases have come 
and before the courts recently on 
Wen “the question of what degree 
of inconvenience individual householders 
must suffer from machinery employed 
for public purposes being used in their 
vicinity. The latest case is Colwell v. 
St. Pancras Borough Council. In May, 
1903, the defendant Council began to use 
new machinery in a generating station 
for electric light. The plaintiffs, certain 
lessees and occupiers of neighbouring 
houses, complained of the nuisance caused 
by the noise and vibration, and eventu- 
ally took proceedings. The only substan- 
tial defence was that the inconvenience 
was only temporary, and that the defen- 
dants only required time to enable them 
to experiment and cause the engines to 
C 
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run smoothly. The court, however, held 
that the annoyance was not temporary, 
but was calculated to work material 
injury to the plaintiffs’ property. It is 
to be observed that in this case the 
provisional order under which the 
defendants' undertaking was carried on 
expressly left their common law liabili- 
ties unaffected, and hence no difficulty 
arose, such as occurs when work is being 
done in pursuance of statutory powers 
in determining to what extent the incon- 
venience attending the working of the 
undertaking is authorised by such 
powers. 


By-Laws TWO IMPORTANT cases ha ve 

and London been decided on the validity 
Lodging-houses- Of certain by-laws made by 
local authorities under section 94 of the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891, Nokes 
v. Mayor, etc., of Islington and Stiles v. 
Galinski. The by-laws regulate the 
cleansing and ventilation of lodging- 
houses, and in both cases “ lodging- 
house is defined by the by-laws as 
including a house or part of a house 
which is let in lodgings or occupied by 
members of more than one family,” 
and in each case the by-laws provided 
that the landlord should in the month 
of April in every year cause the premises 
to be cleansed, whitewashed, etc. In 
Stiles’s case the by-laws defined the word 
“landlord” as the person (whatever 
may be the nature or extent of his interest 
in the premises and whether he resides 
on the premises or not) who receives or 
is entitled to receive the rack- rent.“ In 
the Islington case the definition was 
rather wider, embracing anyone by whom 
or on whose behalf the premises or part 
of them are let, and who is entitled to 
receive the profits. The Divisional Court 
have decided against the validity of the 
by-laws in both cases on the ground that 
under them persons not morally respon- 
sible are made liable to penalties with- 
out notice of the breach of the by-laws. 
It is to be observed that the by-laws 
include any houses occupied by more than 
one family, and, as Mr. Justice Wills 
pointed out, this would include houses of 
a high class let to several professional men 
and in such cases the person receiving 
the rack-rent would be placed under an 
intolerable burden of supervision. If 
the by-laws only included lodging-houses 
of a particular class, and made the 
“ keeper” or some person morally re- 
sponsible liable, after notice, for their 
breach, there seems no reason to doubt 
they could legally be so framed. It was 
contended that the particular time of 
year fixed by the by-law was also un- 
reasonable, but the majority of the 
Court negatived that contention. 


No. 27, Upper THE demolition of Mrs. 
(Mie Siddons’s Siddons’s house in Upper 

Home). Baker-street forms a begin- 
ning of the clearance that will be made 
between Clarence Gate and the Maryle- 
bone- road for the reconstruction and 
enlargement of Baker-street railway 
station. No. 27 stands at the angle 
of Upper Baker-street and Allsop- place. 
Mrs. Siddons removed thither in 1817 
from the Farm at Westbourne Green, and 
resided there until her death in 1831. She 
had taken a formal farewell of the stage 
on June 29, 1812; her latest appear- 
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ance in public, at Covent Garden, as 
“ Lady Randolph,” took place on June 9, 
1818, when she was living in this 
house. In the garden there she built 
the annexe for her sculpture studio and 
dramatic readings, which faces the 
entrance into Regent’s Park at Clarence 
Gate. It is said that the opening at the 
end of Cornwall-terrace was planned by 
Nash, at the Prince Regent’s request, in 
order that Mrs. Siddons might enjoy an 
uninterrupted view of the park and the 
country beyond. She left her interest 
in the lease of the house to her daughter 
Cecilia; at the sale of the effects in 
November, 1897, some articles were dis- 
posed of that had belonged to her, and 
were associated with her career as an 
actress ; the painted glass on a window of 
the staircase had been designed by her. 
Until lately the house was occupied as the 
Portman Estate office. 


THE main object of Mr. 
Royal Academy Colton’s lecture on Sculpture 

on Monday afternoon was 
to impress on students that sculpture was 
a most difficult and exacting art, not 
to be approached but in a spirit of 
labour and self-sacrifice, and which must 
to a great extent be its own reward. A 
student who had not enthusiasm for 
sculpture had better pause before com- 
mitting himself to it. In sculpture there 
was no question of real or ideal, for 
absolute imitation of nature was required ; 
and if one could get near to reproducing 
the material beauty of nature one might 
be thankful; though he observed later 
(and quite truly) that the subject of a 
work of sculpture should be an idea 
rather than a fact. A sketchy style was 
impossible for sculpture, unless you could 
insure it being never seen but from one 
point of view. Clear vision and precise 
and finished execution were, however, 
of more value than imagination. We 
should prefer to say that imagination 1s of 
little value without these faculties ; 
indeed, Mr. Colton put it at the close of 
his lecture in words we entirely accept 
—viz., that sculpture should represent 
a fine thought finely executed; but 
once the thought was captured, the rest 
was craftsmanship ; and a little thought 
finely executed was better than a great 
one badly told. Rules of the proportions 
of the figure were out of date; they had 
done much to kill life out of the art in 
past times, and the works done under 
that influence had mostly lost their 
interest now. In this connexion, also, 
it was an advantage that the Academy 
had no system of modelling”; systems 
were a clog to art, a temptation to mistake 
the means for the end. Referring to 
some questions of technical treatment, he 
was afraid that bones were the bugbear 
of the modern English school of sculpture. 
They must, no doubt, know the bone 
framework of the body, but they must 
remember that it was everywhere 


covered with skin, even where it came 


nearest the surface; and they had to give 
to the torso, and to the hands and feet 
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but the will of the sculptor, Mr. Colton 
gave some amusing examples of what this 
doctrine might lead to if acted on. The 
beauty of nature, however, was so 
various and so abundant that a sculptor 
could never hope to touch any but a 
small part of it. In answer to the 
lecturer's appeal Why was nature made 
beautiful?“ however, we should be 
inclined to suggest that this is con- 
fusing cause and effect. Blue sky, and 
green foliage, and the human form at its 
best, are beautiful to us because our 
whole nature and sympathies have been 
fashioned by our surroundings; whether 
they are beautiful in the abstract, or 
whether there even is such a thing as 
abstract beauty, might be a question. 
But probably most artists would give 
the reply of Horatio—‘ It were to con- 
sider too curiously, to consider so.”’ 
At the Goupil Gallerv there 
The ; : : : 
Goupil Gallery, is à collection of oil-paint- 
ings, chiefly landscape, by 
Mr. G. Leon Little, an artist of whom we 
have not heard much, though he has, we 
believe, been an occasional exhibitor at 
the Goupil Gallery, but whose work fully 
justifies a special exhibition. These are 
pictures in the best school of landscape- 
painting—the school of broad execution 
in which the spirit of the landscape is given 
without any prosaic realism, though with- 
out any of that exaggerated coarseness 
of style which is affected by some of the 
most modern” landscape artists. The 
first work in the catalogue, “ Mowing 
Barley,” a small landscape with horses 
in the foreground, shows at once the 
feeling of a true landscape artist. In 
this and many other works in the room 
one recognises that the artist has not only 
the sentiment of landscape, but that he 
possesses that sense of style which is 
apparent in the fact that everything is 
in keeping; the degree of convention 
which is chosen is consistently main- 
tained. This is especially well illus- 
trated in Under the Trees” (4), 
perhaps the best work in the collection 
in an artistic sense, though there are 
others which are more effective in the 
picture-gallery sense. There is a certain 
suggestion of the manner of an older 
day in the charming picture “ The Farm 
Pond” (19), in which the treatment of 
the trees somewhat recalls Gainsborough, 
though it is not so conventional. There 
are a few among the smaller works 
which are inferior to the others, but of 
the collection as a whole it may be said 
that almost every one is worth looking 
at. Among those which we specially 
liked, in addition to the examples 
already mentioned, are“ Evening“ (26) ; 
“The Quay, Rye” (28); “ Mid-day, 
Rye (2), admirable in its sense of 
colour; A November Evening“ (12); 
and“ Cliburn Moss, Westmoreland ” (49). 


Drawings A MIXED collection of draw- 
eicester ings by eminent artists at 


Leicester 7 : $ 
Galleries. the Leicester Galleries is 


| chiefly remarkable for a collection of the 


(the latter too often carelessly treated in | drawings of Mr. Frederick Sandys, which 
modern sculpture) the suppleness of life. occupy the greater part of two walls of 
Sculpture was nothing if not vital; let the room. These are mainly drawings 
them beware lest in copying life they | of ideal women and girls, occasionally 


ended in representing death. Referring 
to an absurd recent criticism to the effect 


that there were no limitations in sculpture 


with the name of a recognised mytho- 
logical personage, as Cassandra, but 
for the most part ideal figures which 


I 


— 


t 
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speak for themselves, and in which the 
titles serve only to indicate the mood in 
Which they are to be taken. These 
drawings are remarkable not only for the 
beauty of the heads, but for their extra- 
ordinary and exceptional execution, the 
method of which it is rather difficult to 
understand, and which seems different 
from anything else one has met with. 
It appears to consist, in some cases at 
any rate (such as the hair in Ger- 
trude “'), in light colour tints worked 
over with a fine pencil; the result is a 
most delicate and unusual effect. In 
My Lady Greensleeves,” a child figure, 
the manner in which the lights and 
texture of the satin dress are conveyed 
is most remarkable, and quite a puzzle 
in regard to method, though there is no 
appearance of anything laboured about it. 
Mr. Sandys has had evidently a kind of 
inspiration of his own in technique, and 
we are indebted to the managers of the 
gallery for giving us the opportunity 
of seeing so much of the collected work 
of an artist of such curious individuality 
of genius. Among the other drawings 
the most noteworthy are the series of 
symbolical heads in coloured chalk by 
Mr. Henry J. Stock, which represent a 
new departure in the work of an artist 
who has so long endeavoured, with 
varying but sometimes with unquestion- 
able success, to make the figure the 
medium for expressing a highly idealised 
poetic conception. 


Mr. Abbev’s IN another room in the 
pohakspeare same galleries is a large 
collection of drawings illus- 

trating the comedies of Shakspeare, by 
Mr. E. A. Abbey. These are, we take it, 
all drawn rather large (in comparison 
with their degree of finish) for reduction 
as book illustrations, hence they look 
somewhat rough and straggling in execu- 
tion. This one can understand and allow 
for; but taking them as representations 
of Shakspeare's characters, they are very 
disappointing—or would have been if 
what we have already seen of the artist’s 
published illustrations of this class had 
not forewarned us. Mr. Abbey has 
painted several very fine pictures on a 
large scale from Shakspeare’s tragedies ; 
but when he illustrates the comedies 
in this book-illustration form he seems to 
lose all perception of the dignity which 
belongs to the more important personages 
represented in them. He shows us 
Portia, a great lady who was courted 
by princes, as a pretty middle-class 
girl with no manner; Falstaff (who 
with all his vices was a gentleman) as a 
fat tavern clown; Malvolio as a kind of 
scarecrow, whereas Malvolio was a highly 
respectable person; Maclise’s picture is a 
far better realisation. Parolles is made 
a kind of roaring Bobadil—in reality he 
was a great dandy—“ that Jackanapes 
with scarfs,” he is called in one scene; 
and Orlando, in the scene just after he 
is supposed to have thrown the Duke’s 
wrestler, is such a wretched creature 
that one would think a feather would 
knock him down. In short, Mr. Abbey 
understands Shakspeare’s tragedy but 
he does not understand Shakspeare’s 
comedy, and turns it into burlesque. 
By far the best thing in the collection is 
a scene which is essentially tragic—that 
Where Angelo expresses his guilty passion 


to Isabella. 


with great and Mr. 


power, 


illustrated as Shakspeare travestied. 
— . — 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Friday evening 
last week in the Meeting Room of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit- 
Mr. Arnold Mitchell, 
Vice-President, took the chair, and explained 
that Mr. Hare, the President, was sorry not 
Hare 
had been unwell, and, though better, he had 
no voice and felt he would not be a proper 


street, Regent-street, W. 


to be 


with them that evening. Mr. 


chairman for the occasion. 


The minutes and some nominations having 
been read, the following gentlemen were elected 
L. F. 
S. Gorringe, W. Acworth, W. W. 


members of the Association: — Messrs. 
Jones, W. 
Scott-Moncrieff, H. I. Merriman, J. S. Courtauld, 
and J. L. Fouracre. 


New Premises Fund. 


The Chairman then announced the following 
further donations to the New Premises Fund :— 


Messrs. Mark Fawcett and Co., 21“.; J. K. 
Hunter, 2. 2s.; Arthur J. James, 27. 28.; 


R. Douglas Wells, 27. 28.; A. E. Anscombe, 


ll. IS.; A. Campbell, II. Is.; F. G. Christmas, 
ll. Is.; B. Dicksee, II. IS.; A. Ebbs, II. Is; 
and Horace Barry, II. 


A Bequest. 


The Chairman also announced that 7501. 


had been bequeathed to the Association by 


the late Mr. H. Saxon Snell for the foundation 
and maintenance of a Triennial Scholarship. 


Details had not yet been received, but it was 
an agreeable announcement to make that 80 


generous a donation had been made to the 
Association. 
Mr. Louis Ambler, Hon. Secretary. proposed 
a vote of thanks to Mr. John Belcher, A. R. A., 
for allowing a party of members to visit the 
Royal London Friendly Society's Offices; also 
to Mr. A. H. Belcher for kindly attending 
the visit on Saturday, January 23. The vote 
of thanks having been accorded, 
Mr. Ambler announced the following donation 
of lantern slides :—Thirty-six slides of Gothic 
work, presented by Mr. G. S. Fleetwood ; 
thirty slides of, Gothic work, presented by 
Mr. F. R. Taylor ; and sixty slides of Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul's, presented by Mr. 
Alan Potter. 
A vote of thanks was passed to the donors. 
It was also announced that a Discussion 
Section meeting will be held on February 17, 
when a paper by Mr. Walter Williams will be 
read on The Legal Position of an Architect.” 


Cottage Homes. N 
Mr. W. A. Harvey then read the following 
paper, entitled“ Cottage Homes,” which was 
illustrated by a large number of lantern views :— 

The subject of Cottage Homes that you 
have done me the honour of inviting me to 
speak upon this evening I cannot approach 
without being apprehensive that it is one with 
which my audience must already be well con- 
versant; and, in submitting to you, for your 
consideration, observations resulting from my 
own experience, it must not be imagined 
that I regard them as being pregnant with 
originality, or yet that I presuppose the ignor- 
ance of my listeners. 

It is my intention, as will probably have 
been anticipated, to take as the reference basis 
of my remarks the project in which I am directly 
interested. I refer to the scheme of the Bourn- 
ville Village Trust, whose architect I have 
been since its inception. 

By way of introduction, let me briefly state 
that the village of Bournville, which lies in the 
north-east of Worcestershire, four miles south- 
west of Birmingham, is of quite recent develop- 
ment, nearly the whole of it having been built 
since 1895. The estate, which is now adminis- 
tered by a trust, owes its existence to Mr. 
George Cadbury, of Northfield, the senior 


Here the evil face of the 
man and the horror of the nun as she 
comes to realise his meaning are expressed 
Abbey 
might make a very fine picture out of 
this study. Among the rest. he has 
given us a very pretty Anne Page, and 
he has made something of Caliban; 
but in the main we should say that these 
drawings are not so much Shakspeare 


member of the firm of Cadbury Brothers Ltd. 
Mr. Cad bury's object is an endeavour to 
alleviate the evils which arise from the insanitary 
and insufficient housing accommodation supplied 
to large numbers of the working classes and. 
to secure to workers in factories some of the 
advantages of outdoor village life, with oppor- 
tunities for the natural and healthful occupation 
of cultivating the soil. When the village was 
handed over to the trustees in December, 1900, 
something like 350 cottages had been erected. 
Since then building has been steadily pro- 
ceeded with, the total now being over 500. 
Most of those built before 1901 have two 
sitting- rooms, a scullery, three bedrooms, 
and the usual conveniences. Larger ones of 
later date have four, five, and six bedrooms, 
and a bathroom supplied with hot and cold 
water. During the last two years several 
cottages have been built with one large living- 
room instead of two smaller ones, a scullery 
with bath sunk in floor, or disposed of in other 
ways, to economise space, three bedrooms, 
and in some cases an attic. Others are now 
built with two bedrooms, for small families. 

There is an average garden space allowed 
each house of 600 square yards, which is found 
to be as much as one man can attend to. The 
rents range from 58. 6d. a week, rates included, 
to 12s., rates not included, and there are a few 
houses of a larger class at higher rentals. The 
village is served by Birmingham with gas, 
water, and sewers, the rates being about 6s. 6d. 
in the pound, exclusive of water rate. 

Although much has been said of higher 
percentages, 4 per cent. on the outlay is the 
most that should be expected in building 
houses of this class, the same meeting the 
demands both of satisfactory accommodation 
and artistic appearance. The profit on the 
outlay is often exaggerated, and it might be 
well to point out that 6 per cent. gross will 
rarely pay 4 per cent. net, as is often stated. 
It is true that a greater profit may be made 
by erecting houses in endless rows to an 
unsightly stock pattern; but I strongly urge 
that the only legitimate way of diminishing 
cost is by the avoidance of unnecessary orna- 
ment and by the advancing of a pleasing 
simplicity. The jerry-builder introduces con- 
siderable ornament in detail, which, though 
neither necessary nor beautiful, must yet cost 
him something, and it is in attention to such 
matters as this that the difficulty may be 
largely overcome. 

In building a street of houses the expense 
would, of course, be very great if, to get variety, 
we employed a different plan and different 
details for each house. We have to recourse 
to other methods. In the case of fifty houses 
I might suggest getting as many details, such 
as windows, doors, and door-frames, the same 
(or, at any rate, half of one kind and half of 
another), and should avoid the monotony 
by a variation of the disposition of these 
features. An extensive elevation may also be 
made interesting by the treatment of a porch 
here, the addition of a bay window there, 
and the use of rough-cast somewhere else. 
Go in for the most irregular building line you 
possibly can. In a block of three cottages 
a pleasing effect is gained by projecting or 
recessing the middle one, or putting long 
way on, and so forming a fore-court in front. 

If it be resolved that a row of houses shall 
have ornament to make it attractive, I would 
suggest that something not too small and 
crowded be distributed here and there—say, 
on the first and third houses—the unadorned 
ones affording relief to the others. I might 
mention that if an architectural village had 
been the main object at Bournville, more 
money had been spent on detailed enrichment. 
After all, let money be sown lavishly, and in 
this spring-tide revival of architectural art 
Utopia itself may spring up! 

The idea of a cottage home that I have 
always endeavoured to keep in view is one 
in which beauty is based on utility—a principle 
which should guide all art, it is true, but which, 
in order that a plebeian and vulgar taste 
for shoddy display may be gratified, has been 
too often violated—and though with the 
artisan class it is perhaps most difficult to 
gain this end, an adherence to it must sooner 
or later tell. On the whole, my experience 
at Bournville has been that the residents in 
the cottages have shown a remarkable readiness 
to catch the idea and spirit of a homely sim- 
plicity, and it is evinced in such details, for 
instance, as their manner of furnishing the 
rooms, in their adopting suitable and artistic 
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curtains to the casement windows, eto. Another 
point I have endeavoured to keep in view is 
the advisability of building more permanent 
dwellings than those we so commonly see 
erected in these rows. Many of these are the 
work of a speculative builder, who sells as 
soon as the slates are on to one who will probably 
sell again, someone in the end suffering con- 
siderable loss. To say that care should be 
taken to well ventilate floors is almost a plati- 
tude; nevertheless this is sometimes overlooked 
in the effort to save a trifling expense, in spite 
of the fact that in the long run, when dry-rot 
sets in, a considerable expense is inevitable. 
There should be a bed of concrete over the 
whole site, and plenty of air bricks should be 
employed to thoroughly ventilate ground. 
floor joists, and the same (or whatever ground 
work is used under joists) should be, if possible, 
above the level of the ground round the house. 
This prevents any chance of water collecting 
under floors. There is an increasing demand 
for a substantial home, and in time—let us 
hope soon—it will be such that must be supplied. 

My object being to deal with cottages the 
cost of which is from 175. to 750., I take first 
the accommodation of one of the smallest 
types, erected in blocks of four :— 


Ground Floor :— 

Living-room, 13 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 6 in. 

Scullery, with cabinet bath, 10 ft. 6 in. by 
7 ft. 

Larder under stairs. 

Coals and water-closet. 

Small paved yard. 

Lobby. 

Size of garden, 600 square yards. 


First Floor :— 
Front bedroom, 13 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 6 in. 
Back bedroom, 16 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 
Small linen closet. 


Total cost, including laying out of garden 
and all extras, 175. per house. 

Estimated net return, 71. per house. A 
return is, therefore, obtained of 4 per cent. 

Cubical contents, 8,023 ft. per house, at 54d. 
per foot (in 1903) = 1750. 

At Bournville 8 per cent. gross yields about 
4 per cent. net. 

This type is of the smallest possible dimen- 
sions and simplest construction; the roof runs 
uninterruptedly from end to ‘end, and the 
building throughout is of a very inexpensive 
character. In this class of design every sim- 
plicity should be studied; unnecessary roof 
complications should be ‘avoided, and the 
chimneys, in order to diminish trimming, 
flashing, etc., grouped together and brought 
to the highest point of the roof to avoid down- 
draughts and cold, smoky flues. It is not 
essential that each bedroom should have a 
fireplace if efficient ventilation is provided. 
Nooks and recesses doubtless make a room 
interesting, but in smal] cottages of this kind 
they are too expensive to introduce, and, 
instead, the best must be made of materials, 
colour, and proportions, if we are to make 
4 per cent. on outlay. 

A very important point to emphasise regard- 
ing cottages of all sizes is compactness of plan, 
and there should be an aim at getting wall lines 

as long and as unbroken as possible. Where 
osalie all outbuildings should be arranged 
under the main roof, otherwise when cottages 
are semi-detached one of them must sutfer 
thro igh the projecting roof of the other. This 
precaution also admits of a better view of the 
garden from the living rooms, and the glimpse 
o green is no small consideration in the building 
of cottage homes. Care should be exercised 
in the planning of corner cottages to avoid 
the yard being exposed to the road, and where 
necessary it should be enclosed. The tlaunting 
pageantry of the week's wash may be meet 
perhaps for the eyes of the matron of the tub, 
but for the public it is generally considered an 
eyesore. 

Aspect and prospect in small and large houses 
alike should have careful attention, and it 
should be remembered that the position of the 
larder, which, when possible, should be north or 
north-east, is of no small domestic importance. 


Another type is as follows :— 
Ground Floor :— 


Living-room, 17 
nook and bay. 

Senllery, 13 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in., 
sunk in floor. 


ft. by 16 ft., with ingle- 


having bath 


Larder, 5 ft. by 6 ft. 
Coals, water-closet, and small paved yard. 
Verandah in front. 


First Floor :— 
Bedrooms, 17 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in., 8 ft. 6 in. 
by 9 ft. 6 in., and 13 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. 
Small box cupboard. 
Attic, 16 ft. by 17 ft. 


Total cost, about 30u/. 


In view of the advantage of one spacious 
and healthy living-room over the parlour plan, 
this class of cottage has been largely introduced 
at Bournville. The dweller in this home must 
get far better value for his rent than that artisan 
of the suburb of mushroom growth in his 
cramped villa. Is it not piteous to think that 
the front parlour, silent and musty during the 
week, should know the amiable chatter and 
cheerful blaze of the fire but for six hours on 
the Sunday? A pleasing writer (Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton), writing not long since upon a debate 
in the London County Council upon the Housing 
Committee’s report, urged that this drawing- 
room, with its wax fruit and other gimcracks, 
represents the art instincts—or, as he called it, 
the religion—of the artisan, and he became 
eloquent in denouncing its abolishment. Surely 
he was in jest. For could not a corner in his 
more spacious room be yet preserved for such 
treasures, and the tinkle of the hymn tune be 
heard to greater advantage withal ? 

I consider that the heights of 8 ft. 6 in. for 
ground floor and 8 ft. for bedrooms are quite 
adequate for the average cottage, so long as 
sufficient ventilation is provided. Floor space 
is the most important consideration in the 
economic building of cottage homes. 

I might say here that the cottage with the 
long sloping roof, of which I have many examples 
at Bournville, has one great advantage, for if 
the front walls were carried up level with the 
ceiling line of bedroom, besides the building 
suffering in lack of proportion the expense of 
extra brick-work is considerable. Generally 
speaking, the height of bedrooms to the point 
of intersection of the roof and wall need be no 
more than 5 ft. 6 in. Ample ventilation may 
be got by the simple insertion of a 9 in. by 7 in. 
air brick on the outside wall, and a tobin tube 
within, about 5 ft. 6 in. from floor, the cost of 
the latter being only about three shillings. 

The bath, now justly regarded as an essential 
in every house, is, where the cottage is not of a 
size to admit of a bathroom, either sunk into 
the floor of the kitchen near the hearth, which 
is covered by what may be used as a standing 
or draining board, or, if sufficient room, not sunk, 
but covered by what may be used as a settle or 
table. In some cases the patent adjustable 
bath has been used, the same being hinged at the 
bottom of one end in order that it may be raised 
and lowered from a cabinet, the upper portion 
having shelves and forming a cupboard, where 
it is kept in a vertical position. much room being 
saved thereby, the cost being about 3d. 58. 
In other cases the admirable arrangement of 
Cornes Combined Scullery-Bath- Range and 
Boiler has been introduced, which I can well 
recommend. The patent, one well thought 
out, utilises to its fullest extent the heat of the 
kitchen, and, while a great economy of space is 
effected, there is considerable saving of fuel to 
the householder. The heating and cooking 
range forms a great part of the division between 
the kitchen and scullery-bathroom, the flue 
being coursed over the head of the bath. In 
the centre of the range is the grate, with an 
oven on one side and a twelv>-gallon boiler, in 
which water is kept hot for domestic purposes, 
on the other. Boiling water can be obtained 
by raking down live fuel into a small secondary 
grate under the boiler through a small hole made 
for the purpose. Clothes can be boiled in the 
boiler, with which, owing to its open construction, 
there is no risk of explosion. Access to the 
boiler from the scullery is gained by opening a 
curved door, and further “developments have 
been made in the way of providing a folding 
door in front of the range, which will shut off 
the boiler from the kitchen when necessary. 
The scullery-bathroc m, which contains about 
36 superticial feet, is fitted with a full-sized 
iron enamelled bath, supplied with hot water 
by a pipe from the range boiler and with cold 
water from the cistern, or through a shower- 
bath sprinkler fixed overhead, so that this 


latter luxury can be enjoyed by simply turning | 


the tap. 
I have found the introduction of White's 
Patent Steam Exhaust advantageous 


and 


efficient in preventing steam permeating other 
rooms. 

The following is an example of a cottage 
where a clear 4 per cent. is made on the 
outlay. A large number have been built to this 
plan at Bournville. The accommodation is:— 


Ground Floor :— 


Parlour, 13 ft. 6 in. by II ft. 3 in., and bay. 

Living-room, 14 ft. 6 in. by II ft. 9 in. 
(French window). 

Kitchen, 12 ft. 3 in. by 10 ft. 6 in. 

Larder, 6 ft. by 6 ft. 3 in. 

Porch and hall, and cloak space under 
stairs. 

Tools, water-closet, and coals, enclosed 
yard, and 600 square yards garden. 


First Floor :— 


First bedroom, 13 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 3 in. 
Second bedroom, 14 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 3 in. 
Third bedroom, 10 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 3 in. 
Bathroom (hot and cold water). 


Total cost, including laying out of re and 
all extras, 395“. per house. 

Estimated net return, 160. per house. 

A return therefore is gained of 4 per cent. 

Cubical contents, 26,885 ft. cubic, at 5}d.= 
404. 


The hearth, which should be the holy of holies 
in the home, is worthy of the architect's most 
careful attention, even in the smallest cottage. 
It should in itself convey the suggestion of 
comfort, and it might be remembered that the 
most inviting hearth is not that which is 
surrounded by artistic extravagance. Fire- 
places I consider suitable for the six- 
roomed cottage are as follows: For front room, 
interior, slabbed surrounds, tiled hearth, and 
white wood chimney- piece; dining-room, iron 
tiled mantel-sham; kitchen, 3 ft. range. with 
white tiled coves and York stone shelf and 
trusses; front bedroom, 30-in. mantel-sham 
and tiled hearth; back bedrooms, 24-in. mantel- 
sham and tiled hearth; the total cost of the 
whole amounting to 12. 

I should like to say a word in favour of the 
casement window. It is not only cheaper than 
the sash window, but if in the building of a 
small cottage beauty of effect is demanded 
it is expressly cheap. Whatever the æsthetic 
principle be, there is something (perhaps it is 
its simplicity) so homelike in its appearance, 
which makes it infinitely more fitting than the 
sash species. 


from a sash window! The old 


Behold Juliet bending to Romeo 
difficulty of 


cleaning may now be obviated by the very 
simple device of causing the window to open 
upon a pivot in the centre, inwardly as well as 


outwardly, 


which permits the whole of the 


outside of the tixed pane to be reached easily by 


the hand. 


A good window-sill is formed of calf-nosed 


bricks set on edge in cement, with two course 


8 


of tiles beneath, which forms a drip under sill, 


and a backing of slate, also in cement. 


the size of top of sill damp and the driving i 


By 


bringing the window-frame forward to reduc 


e 
n 


of rain 


are prevented. 


at this point, the curses of small property, 
This makes an inexpensive 


sill, and, adding as it does to the appearance, 
is very suitable for cottages. 


The 


following is the accommodation of a 


single cottage :— 
Ground Floor :— 
Drawing-room, 13 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 9 in., 


and bay. 


Dining-room, 13 ft. by 13 ft., and bay. 
Kitchen, 10 ft. 9 in. by 10 ft. 


Se 


ullery, 7 7 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 


Larder. 
Porch and hall, cloak space under stairs. 
Coals and water-closet. 


First Floor :— 


Fi 


rst bedroom, 13 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. 


Second bedroom, 13 ft. by 11 ft. 

Third bedroom, 12 ft. 3 in. by 10 ft. 
Dressing-room, 7 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. G in. 
Cupboards. 

Bathroom, with water-closet, and lavatory 


(hot and cold water). 


Total cost (1899), about 6000. 
The accommodation now given is Of a larger 


class of cottage :— 


Ground Floor :— 
Drawing-room, 11 ft. 9 in. by 13 ft. 6 in., 


with 4 ft. 9 in. by 10 ft. ingle and bay 
window. 
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Dining-room, 16 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in., and bay. | to refrain from so doing. My experience has 


Kitchen, 12 ft. by 10 ft. 

Scullery, 9 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. 6 in. 
Larder. 

Water-closet and coals, and tool-house. 
Porch, hall, and small cloak space. 
Frontage, 15 yards. 


First Floor :— 


First bedroom, 16 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 
Second bedroom, 12 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. 6 in 
Third bedroom, 13 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. 
Fourth bedroom, 10 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in. 
Box-room, 9 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 3 in. 
Bathroom. 


Total cost (1899), about 6500. 


My object in giving these different accommo- 
dations is to show what can be given in the way 
of substantial dwellings for the amounts given. 

In this case the outlook at the back of the 
house is to be preferred to the front, and, as 
should always be done providing the aspect is 
favourable, the principal rooms are placed at 
the back. 

As to wall decoration in interiors, for small 
cottages I have found it advisable to use papers 
instead of colour wash, for the latter is very 
soon soiled where there are children. In the 

better houses a colour-wash may be at first used 
and a paper added later, with a frieze. A good 
effect is also obtained by bringing down the 
white from the ceiling as far as the picture rail, 
which gives light to and improves the propor- 
tions of the room. Picture rails should be 
placed in the smallest houses, if only to save 
the plaster. I generally place them level with 
top of architrave of door. 

ith regard to bricks, as far as possible I 
make a point of avoiding those which are 
mechanically made (the pressed stock brick) 
and use the brindled Staffordshire ones. They 
are more suitable for cottage building, for a 
peeing variety of colour is introduced at a 
ow cost, the tint sbeing a bright cherry red 
blended with purple and blue—the last of 
which is quite different from the indescribable 
vitreous blue. I prefer to use the hand-made 
roofing tiles and thick Welsh green Precelly 
slates, and occasionally the rustic peggies. 

Roof-ridging, though seemingly a small 
matter, should have careful attention, and in 
my opinion it is wiser to suppress the same 
rather than to sharpen it, for by so doing a 
much-desired homely appearance is lent to the 
cottage. Many fantastic ridges, with vulgar 

finials, are employed in the building of small 

suburban villas, of a more or less sharp pointed 
character and of a depth out of proportion with 
the roof, which gives an unpleasant harshness 
to the general appearance. With the principle 
in view that the sky-line should be softened as 
much as possible, I invariably use the brindled 

hand-made half-rounds. With green slates I 

use blue ridges, as being the most suitable 

colour, and one which defines without undue 
severity. 

There is a strong temptation to introduce a 
variety of colours upon exteriors, but with 
cottages of the class I deal with it is advisable 


been that it is best to get the colour in masses, 
treated broadly, not in bits—say, each house of 
one colour; for where the cottages stand close 
together, or even where they are semi-detached, 
the contrast or relief is borrowed from the 
neighbouring one, and in the case of a village a 
much better general effect is thus gained. With 
whitewashed houses a tarred plinth of about 


a little soothi 


of thanks to the lecturer, said they h 


' middle-sized house. 


2 ft. is pressing: and prevents the rain and 
mud splashes from being seen. 
With regard to the thickness of walls, my 


opinion is that a 9 in. wall outside is sufficient, 
and is to be preferred to the cavity wall. 
South-west fronts should be protected by over- 
hanging eaves, but where this is impossible 
the face should be whitewashed, by which not 
only is damp largely prevented, but an effective 
appearance gained. 

As to general timber, I might say that I have 
used common building red deal, the joinery 
being of seconds and thirds Archangel, and, 
where larger timber is required, the ordinary 
„ Oak is advisable for weather- 

oarding and sills. 

Half-timber for exteriors I do not recommend. 
District Councils insist on a 9-in. wall being 
at the back; thus not only is its use false art, 
but an unwarranted present and future ex- 
pense ; an effect equally as good, moreover, is 
obtained with rough-cast or whitewash. Half- 
timber one lives to regret, for the weather tells 
sadly, and it demands constant repair. 

A garden arrangement largely adopted is as 
follows: At the bottom are eight apple and 
pear trees and fruit trees, which, besides being 
reasonably expected to bear fruit, form a 
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screen between houses which are back to back. 
The paths are made of 6 in. of ashes and 
3 in. of gravel. The position of the grass 
plot and ornamental bed at the top permit 
green and flash of colour to be 
seen from within the house. 

Tool sheds should be erected beyond the 
outhouses, not only because of their usefulness, 
but as a means of preserving the appearance of 
the back. The tenant, if these are not supplied, 
invariably knocks up a disorderly apology from 
e Soap cases, and it is best to forestal 

im. 

Given a plot of land upon which four houses 
are to be erected, it is ad visa ble, in order to more 
equally distribute the garden space, say, of 
about 500 or 600 square yards per house, to 
spread them laterally by arranging the staircase, 
not between the rooms, but between the houses, 
thus widening (not lengthening) the building. 
This, bringing the remote houses nearer the 
extremity of the land, not only gives the garden 
plot the preferable straightness, but a breadth 
of view upon same is obtained from within and 
the yard space materially widened. 

[The paper was illustrated by lantern slides of a 
number af plans and views, and there was con- 
siderable matter relating only to them which 
does not appear here.] 


Mr. E. Guy Dawber, in proposing a vote 

ad listened 
to an excellent paper, which had been especially 
interesting because it gave them the practical 
experiences of an . in building these 
different types of country homes. They had 
seen in the series of lantern slides houses from 
the quite small cottage to the more comfortable 
They must congratulate 
Mr. Harvey upon his very beautiful work and 
uber the exceptionally fortunate position in 
which he had been placed in having—as they 
could only think was the case after seeing the 
lantern views—a more or less free hand in deal- 
ing with the various problems. It was most 


interesting to see what could be done with this 


class of building at the present day, when left 
in the hands of a capable architect, and it was 
quite certain that Mr. Harvey had not been 
hampered by a lot of restrictions or by a fussy 
client. The plans of the buildings shown were 
particularly interesting, and he would have 
liked to have examined them more attentively 
than was possible when they had to be passed 
uickly on the screen. All who had seen 
those plans must have been struck by the 
tact with which the houses had been arranged, 
especially in the case of the very small ones. 
In country districts, as a rule, there were 
not many of the larger houses; the three to 
six bedroom houses; much smaller buildings 
were the rule, and it was as to those buildings 
that the much-debated question of the third 
room, or parlour, arose. In the old cottages 
they did not have the third room; there was 
just the one large comfortable room, with the 
ingle fireplace, and a room at the back where 
all the culinary work was done, and nothing 
was more comfortable than that; but at the 
present day, with people always aiming to 
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t into the position just above them, no 
abourer’s cottage was considered to be fit 
without this useless third room. They all 
must have had experience of the difficulty 
of geting people in the country to put up 
with two living-rooms. He knew from personal 
experience that people, like gardeners and 
coachmen, thought it undignified and deroga- 
tory to their position not to have this third 
room. He would like to know from Mr. Harvey 
what cłass of people, and what their wages 
were, who lived in these two-roomed cottages. 
They must all have noticed and must have 
envied Mr. Harvey that he had worked in a 
country where there was a background of fine 
trees. Trees helped modern buildings very 
considerably. If they put houses like these 
on an absolutely bare plain they lost a great 
deal of the charm which always arose from 
having beautiful trees in conjunction. He 
quite agreed with what had been said about 
windows—a sash-window in a cottage was 
out of place; the height of the room precluded 
it, and a casement alone was suitable. What 
Mr. Harvey said about 9 in. brick walls seemed 
to be open to comment. Mr. Harvey said 
he had always found 9 in. walls sufficient; 
he could have had no experience of building 
on the Surrey hills or in the south of England 
during the last winter! Building as they did, 
even with 14 in. walls, the rain came through, 
and what they would do with 9 in. brick walls, 
unless rough cast, he did not know. He was 
glad to see that Mr. Harvey had used stock 
bricks just as they came out of the kiln, of all 
colours. They always got a texture if they 
used bricks like that; and if they could not 
use a material of good colour, there was nothing 
like whitewash, which always had a comfortable 
effect, especially when it got toned down. One 
thing had struck him while he was in France 
last autumn. In painting houses there, new as 
well as old, they generally used one tone 
throughout, matching the colour of the roof, 
and that gave a very pleasing effect. If we 
did that more in this country we should get a 
much quieter effect, especially where, as in 
cottages, the features were brought together and 
contracted. The arrangement of placing two 
projecting cottages as wings by the side of a 
receding one, as shown by Mr. Harvey, was 
very agreeable. 

Mr. Sydney Vacher, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said that Mr. Harvey, in giving them 
his experience, and in showing them all his 
plans, sections, and details, etec., ‘showed a 
generosity which the Association ought to feel 
indebted for. There was only one point he 
wanted to refer to, i. e., a difficulty as to the 
cheap cottage—the cottage letting at 58. to 
6s. per week. The cottages might consist on the 
ground floor of parlour and scullery-kitchen, 
stores and staircase, and three bedrooms on the 
upper floor. Now. the biggest bedrooms cannot 
be more than 13 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 6 in. His 
example came out 13 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 6 in., and 
in each case there was a cupboard space, say, 
3 ft. by 4 ft., over the entrance at foot of stair- 
case. He saw, on referring to his plan, that he 
got three bedrooms as against Mr. Harvey's 
two; but it did not matter, for invariably it 
would be found that one, if not both, of these 
bedrooms would be let to lodgers—certainly 
not given up to young children. Now, by 
increasing the entrance, say, 3 ft. by 7 ft., 
outside dimensions, and placing the door to room 
on the slant, this, when carricd up, would make 
a bay that could be screened off by a curtain 
from the parents’ room, and in which two 
children could sleep; and, having a window in 
it, more ventilation could be obtained. This 
feature made a very useful entrance, besides 
coming very well for the elevation, and was a 
way out of a serious difficulty at a but very small 
extra expense. That these people would keep 
one of the ground floor rooms as a parlour us d 
but seldom was a fact all architects having todo 
with cottage work must face; this aid their 
weakness for taking in lodgers were the two 
chief complaints of the philanthropic cottage 
builder. He had tried in this cheap property 
putting a good cooking-range only in the front 
room (with a good dresser next it), and only a 
copper in the scullery; but a further cooking- 
range had to be put later on in the scullery 
before the cottages could be let to satisfactory 
tenants. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, in supporting the 
vote of thanks, said the parlour in these cottages 
was a white elephant, but one of the difficulties 
in the way of its abolition was the matter of 
rent. In his neighbourhood tenants of cottages 


letting at 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per week were almost 
bound to take in a lodger to help to pay the 
rent, and, if they thought of it, the young clerk 
or shop assistant who lodged in such a place 
did not want to share in the domestic bliss of 
the family in whose house he was lodging, 
and so this parlour was the only room available. 
While he cordially endorsed the plan of having 
no superfluous room in these housea, yet this 
lodger difficulty did away with some of the 
objections to the parlour. He had a client who 
refused to have three bedrooms in these houses 
80 as to discourage lodgers, but that gave rise 
to difficulties where there were children of two 
sexes, when three bedrooms became necessary. 
He would be glad if Mr. Harvey would say 
how he constructed the curve of the roof over 
the windows, shown in one of the slides. It 
was always difficult to keep out the wet in 
such cases. 

Mr. Arthur Keen asked whether there was 
a gutter in the case of the curve of the roof 
just referred to; and, if there was not a gutter, 
what became of the water. In most of the 
cottages, he noticed, the party wall was not 
carried up through the roof. He supposed 
the by-laws in the neighbourhood allowed 
the party wall to be omitted, but in London, 
as they knew, the party wall had to be carried 
up, and that added materially to the cost of 
building. The party wall not being carried 
throngh the roof, he would like to know whether 
it stopped at the ceiling or under the tiles. 
As to the rents, did they include rates and 
taxes? They seemed to be low rents in some 
cases, and if the sums paid included rates and 
taxes, then they were very low. And was the 
cost of land covered in reckoning the interest? 
It seemed difficult to believe that houses, 
with so much ground, and built so well, and 
with such good fencing, could pay anything 
like 4 per cent., and he should like to know if 
there was a genuine return of 4 per cent. 

Mr. Francis Hooper said they welcomed Mr. 
Harvey amongst them cordially as a provincial 


brother. He had had the great pleasure of 
looking round the Bourneville estate last 
autumn. Although the scheme was a con- 


siderable one, if each of their 1,600 members 
succeeded in securing a client like Mr. Cadbury, 
and built as many cottages as Mr. Harvey, the 
problem of housing the people would still not 
be solved, for it was very vast. Last year they 
welcomed Mr. Lever, who gave them an 
account of his generous work at Port Sunlight, 
from which little attempt was made to get 
financial return; Mr. Lever practically gave the 
property to his workpeople, and rents were 
not fixed on an economical basis. Mr. Cad- 
bury’s scheme was a more practical one, and 
more easy to follow. The scheme was on a 
sound financial basis, added to which, no 
doubt, Mr. Cadbury was rewarded to an 
extent by the satisfaction he must feel in doing 
good work for his fellow men, and it was to 
he hoped that he was able to secure the best 
workmen in the district. From that point 
of view the scheme might commend itself 
to other emplovers of labour, though whether 
financiers would be prepared to take part, 
for a return of 4 per cent., in a scheme involving 
so much work and anxiety was a question. 
As to party walls, evidently the by-laws in 
the district were different from what they 
were in other districts. One pleasant feature 
was the employment on the estate of almost 
invisible iron fences which afforded open views 
so commonly lacking. As to the parlour 
question, he had the temerity the other day 
to tell the students of the Elementary Class 
of Design that the ordinary working-man was 
so conservative that it was not politic to 
omit the parlour. Evidently, Mr. Dawber had 
had to do with some of the same sort of 
people that he (the speaker) had—those people 
insisted on having a parlour. If the room 
were used by parents as one for quiet, for- 
bidden to the children, he could understand 
it; that would be an excuse for the parlour, 
for a tired worker needed some such place 
after his dav’s work. He congratulated Mr. 
Harvey on his work and on the simplicity 
and beauty which characterised it. 

Mr. T. C. Yates asked what provision was 
made on the estate for recreation—for lectures, 
concerts. etc.. and for baths and such like. 

Mr. W. Henry White said he would like to 
emphasise what Mr. Hooper had said as to 
their pleasure in welcoming a country visitor 
amongst them. If they wanted to spread 
the influence of the Association to the provinces 
it could be done, he thought, by getting country 


members to come and read papers before them, 
as had been done that evening, and if they 
did that they would reap the advantage of 
learning some of the methods of provincial 
men. In that way it might be possible to 
influence more country men to join the Asso- 
ciation. Nowhere near London would it be 
possible to produce anything like this Bourn- 
ville scheme on a paying basis; the cost of 
labour and land would utterly preclude it. 
He knew where some property was being 
developed in London, and where large sums 
of monev were being expended to provide homes 
ostensibly for the working classes. and there 
was not the slightest hope of getting a return 
of more than 1} to 2 per cent. That was the 
difficulty in getting owners to study the question 
of housing the poor, and he believed that our 
housing committees could not build on any- 
thing like a paying basis; in the early days 
of the Peabody-bwildings and the Industrial 
Dwellings Company it was possible to do so. 
In seeing the charming views of these Bournville 
houses he could not help thinking of our East- 
end squalor; if some philanthropist would 
come along and help them, and if soinething 
could be done to provide these artistic and 
healthy cottages for the East-end workmen. it 
would be a great blessing. But as it is, the 
everlasting cost of materials and Jabour was the 
difficulty, while the working man did not assist 
in its solution. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams said he should be 
glad if Mr. Harvey could clear up one little 
point, As far as he could gather, the estate 
primarily was intended to furnish residences for 
Mr. Cadbury's workpeople, but it seemed that 
other houses were now built for which the same 
rents were paid as were charged to the em- 
ployées. At PortSunlight Mr. Lever’s necessity 
was largely the basis of what he had done, and, 
ar he (the speaker) understood, the returns were 
regarded in the way of rent in connexion with 
the amount of wages paid. Mr. Lever, with the 
requirements before him of providing accom- 
modation for his workpeople, put rent and 
wages together, although no doubt he had 
acted large-heartedly as a philanthropist. This 
question of cottage building was inseparable 
from monetary considerations, to architects 43 
well as others. It was a difficult problem to 
build a house to provide a maximum amount 
of accommodation in a commodious and artistic 
way for a strictly limited amount of money, 
and consequently he thought there was some 
practical use in asking Mr. Harvey the question 
he had. If houses for other than the work- 
people were being erected on the estate at an 
even rental, were not those workpeople placed 
somewhat at a disadvantage? Ought they not 
to have some preference over the mere outsider 
who came to live in the village,or how was that 
managed’ In some of the tlat-covered dormers 
and in the shaped roofs seen in the views was 
it possible to afford lead? Or was zinc used ? 
The use of lead added materially to the cost, 
but in many ways zinc was objectionable and 
in no way preferable. As to the carrying walls 
over, as they saw in some designs, that necessi- 
tated the use of iron joists or something of 


that kind, and there again there was an addition 


to the cost; indeed, they could not get away 
from the cube or the plain surface wall without 
adding to the expense; spaces lost between roofs 
meant expense, although they helped to produce 
a good effect in the appearance externally. It 
would have been an advantage to have seen a 
plan of the estate in order to see how the 
„triangle“ came about and to have :learnt 
something as to the contour of the land. Some 
of the views suggested a considerable fall in 
the ground, particu'arly from the rear of the 
houses which would seem to help in the matter 
of drainage; but in some districts it would 
be difticult to make provisions for the sunk 
bath, which no doubt was a useful feature. 
At Port Sunlight he was amused as to the 
uses some few of the people had put their 
baths to. In one case the bath-room had been 
used as a hen-house, showing what some 
tenants will do. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said he endorsed what had been said in welcom- 
ing Mr. Harvey amongst them. From his 
own experience, he could say he had always re- 
ceived a most hearty welcome from Birmingham 
architects whenever he went there to read a 
paper. Mr. Dawber raised an interesting 
point—r.e., as to the way in which an added 
colour effect could be obtained by very simple 
means. Mr. Harvey had shown them how he 
used whitewash on the walls with a tar plinth, 
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but if greater harmony could be obtained by 
colouring the woodwork of doors and windows 
in the way suggested it seemed a desirable 
matter to consider and follow, as far as possible ; 
it was a matter which was largely ignored, 
we were so accustomed to the bright grass-green 
on the one hand and the plain white on the 
other. Mr. Dawber’s idea was a refreshing one, 
and would be welcome. As to the by-laws, 
Mr. Harvey had been most fortunate in that, 
to all intents and purposes, he had not been 
hampered by by-laws. They had heard about 
party walls, and they knew it was a great 
saving of expense to be able to keep them down 
as Mr. Harvey had done. In most districts 
near London they could not build houses close 
to one another with the delightful little verges 
shown in many of the buildings they had seen 
views of. The by laws required parapet walls 
and the picturesqueness of the verge gable-end 
was gone. Window frames must be set back, 
and walls must not overhang. These were some 
of the ways in which architects were hampered 
by by-laws, and it was the same as to drainage. 
He would rather like to know from Mr. Harvey 
whether 514d. was an average price per foot 
cube. How many of them could build at that 
rate? He presumed that the houses drained 
into the sewer. He found that a most 
economical arrangement of self-contained drain- 
age—and they had to be economical in building 
these cottages, and drainage was a costly 
item—was to have an earth closet detached ; it 
might be attached, but it was pleasanter on 
the whole to have it detached, and then to 
deal with the other drainage—the scullery sink 
drainage, which was the most objectionable of 
all—by having a pail on the outside of the 
scullery wall with a pipe leading into it from 
the scullery sink. When the pail was full it 
could be emptied on to the garden, which was 
altogether the best arrangement. But many 
by-laws would not permit this simple expedient. 
and again and again he was not allowed to 
have his pail system, an expensive system of 
sewage disposal, manholes, etc., being insisted 
on. <As to the thickness of walls, he thought 
that Mr. Harvev was a most fortunate man in 
being able to build 9 in. brick walls and give his 
client satisfaction. Were there many of them 
who could do so round about London? They 
might be able to do it in stock bricks, but 
with ordinary red bricks the walls would be 
as damp inside as outside. While people did 
not want the 14 in. wall, the 11 in. wall, with 
space between, gave a safe and a dry wall, 
and was only a little more expensive. Mr. 
Harvey scemed to think that hollow walls were 
objectionable, but he did not say why. Other 
than the mouse difficulty, which was a trifling 
one, what objections were there? The hollow 
wall was a dry wall, and it was surely better to 
have a wall which was dry under all condi- 
tions. As to the parlour question, they must 
provide one in an ordinary cottage, although it 
was a useless room. Quite recently, in some 
cottages he was building, he had been required 
by his client, after consultation with his gardeners 
and coachmen, to provide a double-fronted 
villa—a 350. cottage! The gardener or the 
coachman required to have the kitchen on one 
side of the front door and the parlour on the 
other, with stairs going up from the lobby or 
hall: the stairs must not open out of the 
kitchen or bedrooms out of rooms. It was 
requirements of this kind that hampered one in 
building so cheaply as one otherwise might, but 
the difficulties had to be met, for gardeners and 
others of this class would not take houses 
that did not possess these luxuries. Architects 
were sometimes blamed for exceeding cost, and 
in this class of work it was generally due to 
these unreasonable requirements. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Harvey, in reply, said, as to the people 
who lived in the large living-rooms on the 
estate, they did not have much difficulty 
in getting people to live in them. They 
were really a better class of artisan, and they 
were pleased to take these houses, and were 
generally very satisfied with them. As to 
whether there was a spout to the curved roof 
of the houses shown, there was a lead spout 
which carried the water to the main roof. 
The party walls were carried up to the roof- 
line; the by-laws did not require them to be 
carried beyond. The rents quoted included 
rates. To capitalise the land, it would be 
about 600. per house, or Id. per yard lease- 
hold, or 2/. 108. per year. All houses did not 
pay 4 per cent.; some did not pay more than 


23 to 3 per cent., but the plainer ones paid 
4 percent. It was the intention of the trustees 
that all property erected now must pay 4 per 
cent., which would mean building much more 
simply and in a cheaper way, which was a 
dificult matter. Still, as he had shown, some 
of the houses gave a return of 4 per cent., 
and to pay 4 per cent. they expected 8 per 
cent. gross. A park was just about to be 
opened for the use of the people on the estate, 
and they were providing a school. He had the 
plans out now, and he expected that when 
the whole thing was complete it would amount 
to about 25, 000%. It would be fitted up with 
cookery centre, school laundry, manual instruc- 
tion, library for use of upper standards, and 
large playgrounds. It was intended to teach 
botany and gardening at the school, and the 
buildings would stand in a garden. The 
dormers referred to by Mr. Adams were covered 
with lead. The roads were drained for sewers, 
and a separate connexion was made for each 
pair of houses. Of course he had been very 
fortunate in having a client like Mr. Cadbury, 
and there were few men ready, as Mr. Cadbury 
was, to give one a free hand. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on the 19th inst., when 
Mr. W. Henry White will read a paper on 
Corner Houses,” illustrated by lantern views. 

The meeting then terminated. 


—— — —ͤ 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Art Journal devotes a very large space 
to comments on and illustrations of the Inter- 
national Societys Exhibition, illustrating from 
its walls things beautiful and things ugly and 
vulgar with impartiality, and bestowing praise 
all round. It is amusing to read articles of this 
kind, and to know how this exhibition and 
many of the things in it are really regarded by 
many artists of high position. Anything like 
independent and thoughtful criticism of works 
of art seems to be almost at anend for the pre- 
sent; the so-called critics run in one path like a 
flock of sheep; what is in the International is 
good, what is in the Academy and other exhibi- 
tions of long standing, and which keep some 
principles of art before their eyes, is poor, dull, 
passe. M. Le Sidaner is taken up in another 
article as a great artist; he is becoming a 
fashion, and we are told that every work of his 
is caught up now by dealers and collectors. 
And what has M. Le Sidaner really done ? 
He has found a new trick in painting outdoor 
scenes, that of representing everything as if 
seen through a fog. It is novel; it is clever and 
striking in a way, but it is in reality merely 
an eccentricity in technique ; and a new eccen- 
tricity seems to be the salvation of an artist 
nowadays. The late Herr Bœcklin, to whose 
works an article is devoted, was a really fine 
landscape artist: The Villa by the Sea and 
“ The City of the Dead,” of which illustrations 
are given, are really fine and poetic pictures. 

The Magazine of Art is considerably occupied 
with architecture. There is Mr. Raffics Davi- 
son's article—a continuation—on “The Pro- 
gress in Recent Architecture,” illustrated in 
this number by sketches of modern town 
houses, interiors and exteriors. All the illus- 
trations justify the title of the article, and are 
examples of picturesque and original treatment. 
This is the last article on the subject, and at the 
end of it Mr. Davison strongly urges on the 
reader's attention the fact that, whatever its 
cost is to be, the home may always be artistic 
if the client really desires it.” He is quite right, 
and that spirit of desiring art is what we really 
want. As Lord Leighton said long ago— ; What 
the public wants, that it will have.” As a rule 
the English public does not want art, and that 
is the great difficulty. Mr. Aymer Vallance 
continues his series on Good Furnishing and 
Decoration of the House,“ dealing in this 
number with the bedroom. Speaking of 
historical changes which have come about, he 
contrasts the present privacy of the bedroom 
with the fact that in the days when the dwelling 
house practically consisted of but one principal 
room, the bed or beds of the master and 
family formed as much a recognised part of the 
furniture of the hall as did the dining table 
itself.“ The writer seems to be speaking of 
early medieval dwellings; but he might have 
gone back to classic times, when the lectus 
genialis was prominently placed so as to give 
assurance to every visitor of the probable 
continuation of the family. As to the illustra- 
tions, there is too much of the spirit of imitation 


in them. Why suggest “‘a Louis XV. bedroom 
and a Sheraton bedroom? And why, 
above all, suggest the revival, as part of the 
show, of that stuffy, unhealthy erection, the 
four-post bed with a roof over it? The 
Georgian bedroom is better, for the style of 
furniture and decoration suggested in it is 
simple and sensible, apart from any question of 
historical imitation. We regret to see these 
imitation styles in an artistic journal, because 
they tend to encourage the idea (far too pre- 
valent as it is) that there is something essentially 
artistic in imitating the detail of a former age; 
and, in the case of the Louis XV. room, an age 
of tawdry taste. There is a suspicion of the 
commercial element here, too, the names of the 
firms who are ready to provide these historical 
bedrooms being given. Of the modern ones 
that by C. H. Walker is very pleasing, that 
by Messrs. Liberty still more so; both of these 
are quiet and repoxeful. The Bedroom for 
a Country House.“ by Messrs. Warings, is also 
admirable, all but the antiquated four-poster. 
The reintroduction of this quadruped is a 
distinct step backward in sanitary furnishing. 
Mr. Spielmann, in his essay on `“ Art Forgeries, 
treats in this number of `“ Scarabs, Tanagra 
Figures, Engraved Gems, and Miniatures,” 
giving cruelly an illustration of a counter- 
feit scarab in the Birmingham City Museum,” 
and some examples of. admirable imitation 
Tanagra figures. These are honest imitations, 
offered as such; they show, however, that the 
thing can be done so as to be deceptive. Mr. 
Val Prinsep contributes a most interesting 
and amusing chapter of reminiscences of Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, and William Morris, including 
anecdotes about the execution of those fearful 
and wonderful paintings executed at the Oxford 
Union, and how Morris was called to order by 
Rossetti, and told he must do that head over 
again,“ as it was not human—you must get 
some nature.” The rest of the story is still 
better, but it would be unfair to extract it. 
The Burlington Magazine opens with an article 
on “ The Future of the International Society,“ 
which does not promise very much for the 
soundness or independence of the critical views 
on modern art which are in future to form part 
of the programme of the magazine. It is the 
fashion at the present moment to praise and 
exalt whatever is outré in art, and to proclaim 
this so-called International Society (whose 
internationalitv is very limited) as a kind of 
wholesome antidote to the Academy. We have 
read all this over and over again in the current 
art-criticism of the day, and regret not to tind 
an independent voice. The present exhibition of 
the International Society, at all events, is not of 
such a nature as to justify all these anticipations 
of its future; but as long as the taste for what 
is eccentric and ugly in art prevails, exhibitions 
which are content to welcome the ugly and 
eccentric will be the favourites with the critics. 
Perhaps it will someday dawn upon them that 
an Academy which, if it is rather dull and old- 
fashioned in its sympathies, refuses to find room 
for unfinished sketches, headless figures, and 
perverse eccentricities falsely dubbed with the 
credit of “ originality,” is after all doing some- 
thing to uphold a sane standard in art. And 
when we read that the International Socisty 
does not possess the old associations which 
assure the Royal Academy and the Water- 
colour Society, however imperfect their exhibi- 
tions, a goodly number of shillings at the 
turnstile,” we can only say that such a sneer 
at the Water-colour Society, the exhibition in 
London where there is a higher average of 
really beautiful works than in any other, is at 
once ignorant and impertinent. But this 
kind of writing is in the fashion now, and of 
those who write one may say, like Prince Henry 
to Poins, thou art a blessed fellow to think 
as every man thinks.” It is rather amusin 
also to read, in the succeeding article, entitl 
“ Criticism and Commerce,” the statement 
that the only reason for the publication of any 
work will be its inherent excellence—‘ it will 
be taken on its own merits without regard to 
any other consideration, such, for instance, as 
the presence or otherwise of its owner’s name 
in the advertisement pages of the magazine. 
Does the editor, who writes this and the pre- 
ceding article, really suppose that he has the 
monopoly of this virtuous attitude? Most 
editors of a high-class magazine, whether in art 
or literature, would take that as too much a 
matter of course to make any boast of it. In 
the articles on and illustrations of ancient work 
in the same number the magazine fully keeps 
up the reputation it has acquired. Mr. Claude 
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Phillips contributes an interesting article on a 
beautiful Renaissance bronze relief of dancing 
figures now in the Wallace Collection, and 
which is a version of a late Greek or Grieco- 
Roman relief in the Louvre; the two are illus- 
trated side by side. We quite agree, however, 
in Mr. Phillips’s conclusion, that the Hertford 
House relief is so superior to that in the Louvre, 
that the latter is not likely to have been the 
original from which the Renaissance sculptor 
copied. Other articles are, one on a collection 
of English glass in the South Kensington 
Museum, by Mr. C. H. Wylde; one on “ English 
Secular Embroidery of the XVIth and XVIIth 
Centuries,’ by Mrs. Head; on Early Statford- 
shire Salt-Glazed Wares in the British Museum,“ 
by Mr. R. L. Hobson; and on the early Milanese 
painters, Butinone and Zenale, by Mr. Herbert 
Cook. The frontispiece is a reproduction from a 
beautiful Romney portrait in the collection of 
Sir E. Antrobus, said to be here engraved for 
the first time. 


The Berliner Architekturwelt has a very 
interesting feature this month: reproductions 
of six designs by Schinkel for scenes in grand 
Opera. Four of them are for Die Zauber- 
flöte an opera which is so suggestive for scenes 
in which a mystic and symbolic architecture 
plays a prominent part. One would like to see 
a grand revival of Die Zauberflöte with 
Schinkel’s scenery. Some very good modern 
buildings are illustrated. A private house in 
Thomasius-strasse, Berlin, by Herr Jatzow, is 
an admirable design, far more severe and 
restrained in style than is usual with modern 
German street architecture. The Spindler- 
hofs building in the Wallstrasse (Messrs. 
Kayser and Von Groszheim) is a business 
building of sumptuous solidity and decoration, 
9 on Byzantine Romanesque, and 
looking rather as if it had come out of the 
portfolio of H. H. Richardson. It is somewhat 
Over-ornamented, but a notable building 
nevertheless. Some illustrations of sculpture 
are very gratifying, inasmuch as they show 
much more refinement and less of the blustering 
spirit than we find in so much modern German 
sculpture. A drinking fountain by Herr 
Hubatsch—a nude nymph kneeling in a niche 
and holding a pitcher—and a clock by Herr 
Wilhelm Otto, with a symbolic figure 01 each 
side, apparently representing the Future and 
the Past, or Hope and Regret—are works of real 
poetic feeling. 


The Art-Workers’ Quarterly is a most useful 
number, as it contains so many examples of 
decorative design in textiles, glass, wood- 
carving, &c., which may serve as models or 
siggestions for young designers. As a frontis- 
piece there is an elaborate colour reproduction 
of one of the Hardwicke hunting scene tapestries, 
with a technical description of the work; 
and Practical Notes on Figure Embroidery,” 
by Mrs. Hole, and Gesso Work,“ by Mr. K. M. 
Eadie, are most instructive on the technique 
of each subject. 

Public Works is full of interest. It com- 
mences with an article, Norwich a Port,“ 
by Mr. Arthur E. Collins, the City Engineer of 
Norwich, and also engineer to the River Vare 
Commissioners, and describes and illustrates, 
in great detail, a scheme for so treating the 
river Yare, as to put Norwich as she was in 
old times, in direct connection with the sea; 
not counting on bringing the largest class of 
vessels up to the city, but providing a con- 
tinuous 15 ft. channel, which would allow 
the passage of a useful class of moderate-sized 
trading vessels up to the city. Sea- coast 
Erosion and Remedial works are considered 
in an article by Mr. R. G. Allanson-Winn; 
“ Municipal Marseilles”? is the subject of an 
article, largely illustrated, by Mr. W. Kelsey ; 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology“ 
is described and illustrated in an article by 
Mr. A. T. Robinson; Mr. W. H. Humphreys 
has collected a great deal of interesting history 
on the curious subject of Wooden Water. 
pipes.” »The Baltimore Sewerage Problem,” 
»The Cleansing of Glasgow,” and A Califor- 
nian Sewage Farm,” are the subjects of three 
other articles. In an article on “ Mosaic and 
its Modern Uses,” which contains nothing new 
as to the artistic capabilities of the material, 
Mr. Mackenzie Macbride draws attention to 
some practical advantages possessed by mosaic, 
for floors and steps. Among the illustrations 
to an article on “ Municipal Trieste.” we note 
with interest an attempt to treat a gas-holder 
in an architectural manner; or, rather, we 
shoul! say that this is the brick-built case or 


screen of a gas-holder; otherwise the architec- 


ture illustrated is not of much interest. Design- 
ing a City,” by Mr. Burton T. Ashley, Civil and 
Consulting Engineer to the Chicago Corpora- 
tion, is a fascinating title. The author had 
the task of completely laying out and designing 
ab initio the new Zion City, Illinois, about 
forty-two miles from Chicago, founded and 
commenced in 1899. But unhappily the block 
plan of the city does not impress one with the 
capability of its designer for making the most 
of the opportunity. It is laid out like a gridiron, 
with the square Shiloh Park in a central position, 
and a wide central boulevard running up to it 
as a backbone. The best point in the plan is 
the four avenues, which radiate at an angle of 
45 deg., one from each corner of the park, straight 
across the gridiron of rectangular streets; 
but, on the whole, it is a prosaic plan, and much 
more might have been made of it. 

In The World s Work an article with the rather 
startling title, Crossing the Channel by 
Railway,” does not contemplate any reversal 
of the mad scheme (once much talked of) of a 
cross-channel bridge, but only the employment 
of much larger and wider boats, which will 
take a train bodily on board. It is done already, 
it appears, across the wider area of Lake Michigan 
(sixty-five miles) in America. The Channel, 
however, is a peculiarly rough passage in stormy 
weather, and we should prefer to cross on a 
boat without a train on it. No reference is 
made in the article to the slight ditference in 
guage between English and French railways; 
it is trifling, and perhaps not sufficient to make 
a difficulty in running the same carriages on 
both ; but .t should have been mentioned. 

The Antiquary contains an article rather out 
of its usual line. on Helleinstic Art,“ by 
Miss Constance E. Haldenstein—an American 
lady we presume, from her use of that fearful 
phrase, right back of all three,” in a com- 
parison between Greek sculpture and German 
and French literature. The subject of the 
article is the idea that there is an analogy 
between the development of Greek Art and 
the developments of literature in different 
countries and ages ; and she makes some points 
in the comparison; but this is rather fanciful 
than antiquarian. However, the article suggests 
thoughts. Letters from France and the Low 
Countries, 1814-1819,” are very interesting. 
Grube Dieu and its Associations is an article 
by Mr. H. Butler Johnson on the remains, near 
Charnwood, of what was once a great Leicester- 
shire priory. The article is very complete 
and well written, and should tempt anyone 
travelling in that neighbourhood to contrive 
a visit to the spot—anyone, that is, of the 
minority who care for such ancient memories 
and relics. Mr. Clephan concludes his article 
on Two Suits of Armour in the Museum at 
Berne. 

The Quarterly Review contains an article by 
Mr. Lawrence Binyon (the Quarterly seems fairly 
launched on the signed article system) on 
The Art of the Nineteenth Century,” a very 
large title, implying, however, only a review 
of a book by that rather captious art-critic, Mr. 
D. S. MacColl. It is a sensible review, among 
other things for finding fault with Mr. MacColl’s 
preciosity of literary expression, and his view 
of painting as to be judged only by the execu- 
tion and not by the subject. ‘ Who is the 
greatest painter—Louis David in the temple, 
or Chardin in the kitchen? asks Mr. MacColl. 
To which Mr. Binyon gives an apt reply :— 

No one thinks that David was a successful painter of 
heroic subjects, while every one is agreed that Chardin’s 
interiors and still-life pictures are unsurpassed. We 
raise no Objections against so obvious a truth: but we 
protest against the way in which it is put. The whole 
passage seems to imply a denial that any one subject- 
matter is of more worth than another. But suppose we 
compare Chardin, the perfect painter of still-life, not 
with those who failed in great themes, but with those 
who succeeded—with Rembrandt, say, or Velasquez. 
Either of those masters could doubtless, as painters, 
have surpassed Chardin on his own ground; but, in the 
main, what gives Velasquez and Rembrandt their 
greater glory is the superior value and interest to 


humanity of the contents of their art, the immeasurably 
wider and deeper illumination which they give to life.“ 


That is just the point. There is a school of 
critics now who scem to think that subject is 
of no consequence in a picture, only execution: 
a heresy almost as deadly (we will not say quite) 
as its opposite. After all, as Mr. Binyon 
says farther on, “ we cannot separate art from 
life’: it is unquestionably the worse for both 
if we do. In another passage quoted Mr. 
MacColl, to do him justice, seems to recognise 
this, and recognises it in opposition, moreover, 
to his idol Whistler. Was the “ Portrait of my 


mother ” only an arrangement in black and 
grey? Then why not have taken a cox- 
scuttle, in which such an arrange ment 
might have been obtained, uncontaminated 
by any but the faintest human feeling. in 
the main, Mr. Binyon’s article is a sound ami 
sensible one. It is followed by an importaat 
and weighty article on Matter and Electricity. 
by Mr. W. C. D. Whetham, to which we may 
return. 

The Nineteenth Century contains an article by 
the Secretary of the Royal Academy on ** The 
Royal Academy Schools ” ; practically a history 
of their foundation and development. The 
most notable point recited in it is the recent 
decision of the Academy, arrived at after much 
discussion, to abolish all preliminary or primary 
teaching in the schools, on the ground that in 
the present day there are ample opportunities 
in art schools all. over the kingdom for acq uirmg 
preliminary knowledge of drawing and paint ing, 
and that the Academy should devote its 
resources to higher branches of instruet ion and 
raise its standard for admission, so as not to 
waste its energies on pupils who would never get 
beyond mediocrity. The present conditions of 
ad mission are given; we have not space to quote 
them here, but we consider that the Academy 
are absolutely and entirely right in their deci- 
sion. Mr. Eaton remarks at the close of the 
article that it does not pretend to be more than 
a dry recital of facts; but at anyrate they are 
facts, which is more than can be said of some of 
the statements that have recently been made 
about the Royal Academy.” To the same number 
the Rev. E. Ledger (Gresham Professor of 
Astronomy) contributes a valuable article on 
“ The Nebulæ ” ; a summary of the present state 
of astronomical knowledge in regard to these, 
the most puzzling and most elusive to the 
observer of all heavenly bodies. 


The Monthly Review contains an article by 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse on “ Audiences and 
Exits,” suggested no doubt by the recent 
terrible affair at Chicago. What he says is 
not for the most part new to our readers, but 
it is a very useful article to publish in a maga- 
zine for general readers, and may do good. 
One suggestion which Mr. Waterhouse makes 
we may call attention to in regard to exits from 
the upper gallery, which, for reasons of line of 
vision, is necessarily the steepest in section. 
Taking the usual arrangement of two steep 
stair gangways leading up to the two exit doors, 
he suggests the danger that those ascending the 
gangways from the lower seats may be liable 
to come into collision with those who approach 
them sideways from the upper seats, and a block 
would thus be created which would lead to a 
panic crush. Mr. Waterhouse suggests that a 
door at each side, instead of the two at the 
back, leading to a side lobby with the stairs 
descending at the same angle as the slope of the 
gallery, would give less opportunity for a block, 
and would avoid the anomaly of the audience 
having to mount to the top of the gallery in 
order to descend again. This last point we 
fully admit, and it is worth considering: as to a 
block, it is to be feared that if once people lose 
their heads and take fright there will be a block 
wherever you place the door. Mr. Waterhouse 
refers to the recent case of a fire in a school 
where the children were got out in safety in a 
few minutes by the admirable tactics of the 
mistress in playing a march for them on the 
piano and getting them to march out in regular 
order to it; and he suggests that audiences 
in theatres might very well be drilled sometimes 
in this method of leaving a building. We are 
glad to see that people are coming to recognise 
the sense of this. Nearly twenty years ago 
we were, we believe, the first to make the 
suggestion that if audiences, when there was a 
fire, would only have the sense and coolness to 
march out two-and-two, as soldiers would be 
marched out of a building, they could all be in 
the street in two or three minutes without 
danger or difficulty ; and the only recognition we 
got was the receipt of an abusive anonymous 
postcard denouncing the author of the para- 
graph as a fool! 


In the same magazine Mr. Basil de Sélin- 
court returns to the subject of the frescoes of 
the Life of Christ in the lower church of St. 
Francis at Assisi. Having already expressed 
a conviction that they are not, as commonly 
believed, Giotto’s, he proceeds in this article 
to suggest an author for them Giovanni Gaddi, 
the son of Taddeo Gaddi, hitherto little more 
thananame. The reasoning by which this con- 
clusion is arrived at is interesting, especially in 
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view of the quotation from a description of the 
Assisi paintings in the ‘Collis Paradisi 
Amenitas written by Father Angeli of the 
Franciscan Order in the XVIIth century, and 
‘an which it is distinctly stated that Jo. Gaddus 
Taddei (the work is, of course, in Latin) 
pare the history of Christ “ in cupa sinistri 
rachii? of the chapel—“ in the left transept.” 
The writer suggests that the author of the tract, 
Pane a priest and accustomed to look down 
the building from the choir, would naturally 
‘regard that transept as the left hand ” one, 
which to an ordinary spectator entering the 
~@hurch would be the right hand side. The 
whole argument, in the light of this quotation, 
seems worth serious attention. 


In the Century Miss Edith Wharton con- 
tinues the fascinating subject of Italian villas 
in an article dealing this time more especially 
with Roman Villas,“ the most fascinating of 
all, seeing that with the beauty of their archi- 
-tecture and gardens is combined the association 
of a whole roll of historic names. Two fine 
chromolithograph views of the Villa Medici and 
the Villa Chigi, and an even better black and 
white one of the Villa Pia, add to the interest of 
the article. Among other attractions of the 
mumber are a coloured reproduction of a 
Charming portrait by Nattier, an engraving by 
Mr. Timothy Cole of Velasquez’s portrait of 
Philip IV., and an article on “ Bric-d-brac 
Auctions in New Vork,“ a subject certainly not 
‘without interest from more than one point of 
view. 


In Scribner we are again on the subject of 
architecturally treated gardens, this time 
Some Gardens in Spain,“ by Helena Ruther- 

‘ford Ely. The Renaissance character derived 
from Italy has penetrated into some of these, 

though others have a character distinctly 

Spanish, or, rather, Moorish; less regular than 
the Italian garden, and richer and more Oriental 
in character—for orientalism does not go 

-entirely by longitude. The view of the court 
and gardens in the Palace of the Generalife, 
Granada, looks at first sight as if it was a view 

in the Alhambra. The most impressive thing 
jn the illustrations is the sombre cypress alley 
leading to these gardens. Under The Field of 
Art is an article on the new portal of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, in Madison-avenue, 
New York. A screen wall with three great 
doorways has been built in front of the church as 

a memorial to the younger Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
with doors of bronze, a sculptured tympanum 

over each doorway, and an alto- relief frieze con- 
necting the doorways at the springing. From 
the illustrations, small in scale it is true, it 
seems a fine piece of work, founded on Roman- 
esque models. In regard to the relation 
between the modern and the ancient, we may 
quote the concluding paragraph of the article by 

r. Russell Sturgis, which is of some interest as 
a piece of criticism: __ 

“One may think that in the New York church the 
earved friezes in the white stone above the doors are 

"too minute and jewel-lixe for such a composition in 
what may still be called the Romanesque style. Even 
the tympanums, though on a larger scale of design, are 
20 cate that one is inclined to wonder at their i- 
tion out of doors. On the other hand, the larger frieze, 
‘that of the outer wall, with the culminating groups at 
tho centre doorway, is of singular boldness and intensity, 
bang one of which the separate figures are so small. It 
will be noted that these figures are often semi-nude, and 
‘that the general conditions of these figures, their pose, 
‘their grouping, their movement seperately and taken 
: er, is unusually descriptive. uch in the way of 

on is expres’ by the gestures of these little figures. 
‘In all this, the Romanesque tradition is hardly departed 
from, and if that tradition and the n style of 

-architectural design is mentioned at all in this connec- 
7 is because one cannot but compare the sculpture 
-of rtal with that of the fronts of Saint Gilles and 
-Of Saint Trophime, and that the immediate impression 
sgiven is one of extreme modernity set into the frame- 
work of an ancient d The reason for this is not 
“far to seek. Modern art is alive as to sculpture of the 
“human subject, but it is not strictly alive as to archi- 
“tecture. ere is a XXth century sculpture of 
American nationality now, whatever its very recent 
, may have been, but there is no American archi- 
; „ Dor any XXth century style anywhere, nor 
-any XIXth century style. For all these matters of 

urely decorative art—that is to say, of non-representa- 
tive and non-expressional art—one still goes to the past, 
and takes its creations with but little change.” 


In the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. E. Rimbault 
‘Dibdin gives, under the title Pictures and the 
Public,” a critical summary, with a good many 
‘illustrations, of the present contents of the 
Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool, which contains 
two or three remarkable pictures, a good many 
good ones, and some very poor ones, that 
ought never to have been bought for a permanent 
gallery. Some of the anecdotes as to the way 
the public are affected by the pictures are sig- 
nificant, but hardly encouraging. An illustrated 


article on Devonshire House serves to show 
what sumptuous interiors are hidden behind 
that prim brick front. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine Open 
England,” by Mr. John Hyde, is an attempt to 
convey a sense of what would have been the 
impression created by English scenery before 
the days when everything was enclosed, when 
the traveller must have seen before him every- 
where stretches of wild, open country. It is a 
well-written article on a subject of picturesque 
interest, 

The Revue Générale contains a long article on 
Les Régies Municipales en Angleterre ” 
(Municipal Government), by M. Joseph Le 
Néve, dealing mainly with the question of the 


extent to which municipal enterprise should 


be carried in such things as the supply of 
gas and water, etc. M. Le Néve sums u 
against municipal undertakings of this kind. 
He goes too far in his condemnation, but it 
is a thoughtful article, and worth attention 
by those interested in municipal work. The 
three special dangers which the author sees in 
the extension of municipal undertakings, shortly 
put, are (1) The increase in the number of 
official employees; (2) these employees, being 
electors, become indirectly their own employers, 
and are likely to use their influence to strengthen 
still further the power of the Municipality ; (3) 
“ déloppement anormal du functionarisme qui 
tente les &mes laches et faibles,” i. e., leading to a 
seeking for permanently salaried posts instead 
of devoting their energies to making a career of 
their own; thus weakening the spirit and 
character of individuals. The following remarks 
are in line with some of our own recent obser- 
vations :— 

“ Même dans les cas où la régie est une source de profits 
pour une ville, ce résuitat heureux est contrebalancé 
par les charges terribles de l'emprunt auquel le pouvolk 
communal a dû recourir pour former son capital industriel. 
La dette locale anglaise est énorme et doit donner à 
réfléchir aux municipalistes les plus convaincus. L'ex- 
tension de la régic a porté la dette locale de 93, 000, 000“. 
en 1875 à 276,000,000/. en 1899. M. Vermaut constate 
que du train où elles v vont, les communes anglaises 
courent droit vers la faillite.” 

The Estate Magazine, a monthly publication 
which we were not acquainted with, but of 
which a copy of the February number has been 
sent to us, contains an article of some practical 
interest by Colonel Raikes, on “‘ Labourers’ 
Cottages,” chiefly in reference to cottages which 
are being erected on the Marquis of Hertford’s 
Ragley estate, of which we gather that Colonel 
Raikes is the manager, and accompanied by 
plans, sections, and elevations of a couple of 
cottages of the kind that are being built on the 
estate. The architect is Mr. F. C. B. Dabbs. 
These cottages, though very simple, should have 
a good effect, and are well planned. From the 
following description it will be seen that they 
contain one or two new ideas for this class of 
house :— 

„These cottages are built of good red bricks and roofed 


with Broseley tiles, the upper story veing covered with 
rough-cast by way of ornamentation. The living-room 


is floored with block wood paving laid in pitch on concrete, 


so should be impervious to damp and almost everlasti 
in wear. The other ground-floor premises are floo 
with blue paving bricks on concrete, and the space 
between the back door of house, the door of wash-house 
and the soft water tank, also paved. Instead of a secon 
sitting-room the spare space downstairs has been utilised 
as an open verandah, which is, so far as I know, a 
novelty, but I think a good one. It will be enclosed with 
a rustic gate and fence not shown in plan, and can be 
used for many purposes, among others as a dry run for 
the children in wet weather, as a place where the man 
can sit and smoke or read on summer evenings, where 
his wife can bring her work, where washing may be hun 
to dry, where meals can be taken or visitors interview 
and for Meny other purposes. The living-room is of 
comfortable dimensions, 13 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. and 8 ft. 
high ; it is absolutely protected from draught, with lobbies 
to both outer doors. It is convenient of access to a good 
airy larder or pantry, and also to a roomy cupboard 
arranged under the stairs. It might also, of course, 
open directly into the wash-house, but I prefer the slight 
inconvenience of stepping out to it through the back 
door to having the reek of the copperfwhen brewing or 
washing permeating the house.“ 


It is admitted, however, that no ordinary farm 
labourer could afford to pay a rent for these that 
would be remunerative. The loss must be 
divided between the landlord and his farm 
tenant.” Profit of another kind, however, may 
arise indirectly from such a beneficent effort. 

In Everyday Electricity, a new publication, 
an instructive article by R. J. Nicholson 
describes the uses of electricity in farming. 
He suggests that in those cases where the work 
on a single farm is insufficient to justify the 
laying down of electrical plant, two or three 
farmers should club together and share the 
expense. Other articles describe the electrifica- 
tion of the Liverpool and Southport Railway 
and “ Electric Power in Textile Factories,” 


FURNITURE AT THE ROYAL SCHOOL 
OF ART NEEDLEWORK, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

MR. Ernest W. Gimson has a small exhibi- 
tion of furniture at the Royal School of Art 
Needlework, which will be open till March 26. 
Some of the exhibits have been seen before at 
the Arts and Crafts Society Exhibition last year, 
but the greater part are new works. Mr. 
Gimson is an architect as well as a crafteman. 
The wholesome influence of a workman’s know- 
ledge is evident in the photographs, hung round 
the room, of cottages and stables built from his 
designs. Such building as this cottage archi- 
tecture does not involve the perplexities of 
modern architectural practice, but it helps to 
resuscitate and keep alive local traditions of 
building, the use of local material in preference 
to importing undesirable novelties, and the 
interest of the workman in his work. These were 
once qualities inseparable from the homelier 
kinds of building. The furniture of a house 
bears such an intimate relation to the room it 
adorns that no furniture can look well in an ill- 
planned or over-lighted room. An architect 
in planning a room should bear the furniture in 
mind, but it is a mistake to suppose that he 
can design it himself without being in intimate 
touch with workshop methods of construction 
Furniture passably successful may result, but 
nothing to compete with or replace the fine 

riods of English furniture. On the other 

and, one accustomed to think chiefly of the 
domestic side of building is at a loss when con- 
fronted with the complex conditions under 
which larger architecture is produced nowa- 
days. Public and commercial buildings do not, 
as a rule, show the same art that is evident in 
modern domestic architecture of the best type, 
but to abandon the one for the other—the 
easier and pleasanter calling—will not lift 
architecture on to a high plane. If the move- 
ment that there is towards. better things is to 
advance, the best men must face the difficulties 
and show the way. If art is ever to be the daily 
pleasure and delight of both workman and 
artist and public that it once was, it will root in 
architecture and spread through all the lesser arts. 

This by the way ; Mr. Gimson has the ingenious 
mind and the all-round knowledge and training 
which can make of furniture once more a delight. 
His work is mostly based upon the carpenter’s 
furniture of the XIIIth and XIVth centuries, 
rather than of the XVIIth and XVIIIth. The 
simple necessities—much fewer in number than 
is usually held to be the case—are what is shown 
at the present exhibition; tables and chairs, 
cupboar and boxes; rather substantial 
perhaps for modern ideas of elegance, but of 
true design based upon proper construction, and 
sufficiently ornamented. More refined work is 
to be seen in the beautiful inlaid pieces—a side- 
board, writing tables, etc., of mahogany overlaid 
with burred elm. There is a very ingenious 
linen cupboard of English walnut, the doors 
when open forming runners for the trays within 
to slide out upon. The chairs shown are superior 
to the crude, expensive, and often vulgar 
article exhibited at some of the Arts and 
Crafts exhibitions. With regard to the use of 
unstained English oak for furniture, it is quite 
unsuitable for use in towns, where it soon gets 
discoloured ; but it is delightful as furniture in a 
modern country house, especially for rooms 
which are much lived in and not merely orna- 
mental. We have no sympathy for the 
affectation which is so evident in much of the 
new furniture shown at the Arts and Crafts ; 
but there are to be found amongst it, and 
mostly hidden by it, pieces of design and work- 
manship that would be ornaments to any room 
and rank with any period of English furniture, 
and in these there is a hope for a future furniture 
that is neither a direct copy of the old nor a 
passing novelty. Any endeavour to make a 
man’s house a place of culture, of restfulness 
that is, of beauty to the extent that every part 
of it shows a reasonableness and Risen 
perception of the fitness of things is to be 
welcomed, for how drear and comfortless is the 
average house that the average man makes the 
centre of all that he cares about: and, it may be 
added, how unaware he is of the ugliness around. 


APPOINTMENT.—-Mr. T. A. Hayward, Borough 
Surveyor of Stamford, tendered his resignation 
to the Town Council on the 8th inst., havin 
accepted the post of Borough Surveyor an 
Engineer of Battersea. The resignation was 
accepted, to take effect on March 31, and steps 
were ordered to be taken to appoint a suc- 
cessor. 
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~ THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITs: 


II.—Town HOUSES IN THE West-Enp. 


SATURDAY, February 6, was the occasion 
of the second spring visit, when a large body 
of members availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for seeing the interiors of three town 
houses which have recently undergone struc- 
tural and decorative repair. In each instance 

the work is the design of Mr. J. L. Williams, who 

_ kindly met the party and drew attention to the 

numerous points of interest arising from the 
various operations. 

No. 11, Hill-street, Mayfair, which was the 
first house visited, has received no very exten- 
sive alteration, but has been subjected io an 
almost entirely new scheme of decoration ; 
the ball-room and the main staircase alone 
remain in their previous state. At the rear 
of the premises two new buildings were seen— 
the stables and the motor-house. Some struc- 
tural precautions were taken, in the nature of 
new iron stanchions and girders, to strengthen 
the upper parts of the house, while the old 
secon and third timber-framed floors were 
removed to give place to modern fire-resisting 
construction. 

Broadly speaking, the character of Mr. 
Williams’s work is based directly upon that 
‘of the best period of English Renaissance, 
and it is not too much to say that both in 
detail and general effect the results are extremely 
successful. On the ground floor the inner 
hall has been extended by the inclusion of a 
small back room, and the ceiling is charmingly 
treated with intersecting barrel-vaultin 
executed in plaster; this, with the ine 
cornice and Cippolino marble columns, provides 
p easing vista from the entrance. To the 
ıt of the front door is the mornin room, 
where an excellent scheme of panelling in 
English oak, with a deep plaster enriched 
frieze, has been introduced. The doors and 
chimney-piece form part of the treatment, 
the latter also being intended to receive a 
portrait by Mr. Shannon. The carving through- 
out is well executed by Messrs. Martyn; the 
swags and drops, designed in the manner of 
Grinling Gibbons, are beautifully and delicately 
wrought. In the adjoining dining-room colour 
plays an important part in the new work. 
Paintings of allegorical subjects taken from 
the previous decoration are here introduced, 
and evidently form the basis of much of the 
panelled treatment of the walls and ceiling, 
to which other coloured enrichments are applied. 
But the principal feature is the raised annexe, 
whence the daylight of the room is derived. 
This now occupies the position of an old con. 
servatory, but a structural alteration in the 
removal of this part of the back wall of the 
house has provided additional floor space. 
The treatment is in every way satisfactory ; 
Cippolino columns, a raised marble floor 
and lead glazing to the mullioned win- 
dows add to the success of a well-contrived 

alteration. 

It should be stated that practically the 
whole of the windows in the house are new, 
the greater part of them consisting of oak- 
transomed frames with metal casements and 
leaded lights. 

On the first floor, facing the street, the 
drawing-room is incomplete, although the heavy 
modelled plaster ceiling was to be seen; but 
the most interesting room in the house is perhaps 
the adjoining boudoir, which has been trans. 
formed into a room ssessing peculiar charm 
and interest ; and although English influence is 
absent, the character of the design may be 
said to find Italian precedent. The walls are 
covered with panelling, comprising a low dado, 
above which rises an order of pilasters and 
entablature forming large panels, which will 
eventually be filled with tapestries. The 
panelling is finished principally in Italian 
pollard walnut veneer, with gilt mouldings 
and other enrichments; but considerable care 
has been exercised in allowing the figure of the 
material to supply the dominant note in the 
design. The space between the panellin 
and the ceiling, some 3 ft. in depth, is treate 
as a plaster cove, and the length is broken up 
by a series of groins which produces an effect 
of. vaulting. To this cove an interesting scheme 
of small scale coloured design, recalling Pom- 
peian decoration, has been applied. This was 
executed, under the direction of Signor Palagi, 
by Florentine workmen, who have specialised 
in this kind of work. The result is very happy, 
although perhaps too elaborate, and when 
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lighted by electric lamps concealed in the 
cornice of the panelling the effect was by 
general consent considered to be most success- 
ful. The ceiling is similarly treated, and includes 
paintings from the work previously existing. 
The coloured marble chimney-piece was also 
admired. 

A new staircase, with domed top light, leads 

to the second floor, where the principal bed- 
rooms are planned in two suites. To the 
front are bedroom and dressing-room, panelled 
in Tabasco mahogany, and intended to receive 
Empire furniture, some of which was in 
osition. Facing the back of the site is a 
arge bedroom, panelled with veneered Italian 
walnut, but without the Italian influence 
which characterised the design of the boudoir 
below ; above the panelling is a good modelled 
plaster frieze, the work of Mr. J. S. C. Carr. In 
the bath-room of this suite an ambitious 
marble scheme has been resorted to ; the marble 
bath is sunk below the floor-line, and has a 
raised moulded curb and ste roducing a 
depth of about 2 ft. 3 in., all of 1 is executed 
in Cippolino and Norwegian pink marbles; 
the floor also is laid to a simple design in these 
materials. Further, there is on this floor a 
small boudoir over the ball- room, having satin- 
wood panelling and glass-fronted china cup- 
boards, designed in excellent taste; this is 
the work of Messrs. Gill and Reigate. 

The stables are entirely rebuilt ; the elevation 
to Hay’s-mews is of two stories, built with 
Portland stone and thin red bricks, the roofs 
covered with tiles. The first floor windows 
are circular, whilst an arcade-like effect is 
given to the ground floor; and all windows 
have lead glazing. The motor-house shows 
a decided departure from the usual design of 
such buildings, which arises from the particular 
materials employed. English oak posts and 
beams carry a plastered first floor story, which 
is finished with oak cornices and a large seg- 
mental pediment, covered with lead ; oak doors 
and windows are used, and a tiled roof covers 
the building. The effect is quite satisfactory, 
and it was understood that special permission 
for the construction was obtained from the 
County Council. 

The next house visited was No. 9, Hyde 
Park- terrace. Small alterations have taken 
place, but general redecoration, somewhat 
on the lines already described, is in course of 
execution. Mr. Williams is very happy in 
his ceiling treatment of high, narrow corridors, 
Here, in the entrance lobby, as indeed in all 
other similar positions, the unpleasant height 
is brought into good proportion by the intro- 
duction of a simple kind of intersecting barrel 
vault, done in plaster, in which hand labour is 
made to show. Another good point seen in the 
hall of this house is the breaking up of the long, 
straight flight of steps ascending from the 
hall, by turning the lower half-dozen steps 
at right angles to the igit, inserting a small 
landing and two Cippolino marble columns 
at the foot. The dining-room is panelled in 
oak, having various carvings, notably some 
delicate undercut drops and swags. The 
drawing-room has received a structural altera. 
tion in the removal of the wall which separated 
the front and back rooms, so that one large 
room from back to front is obtained, while the 
front room, originally extending the full width 
of the house, is now intersected by an arcade. 
In the dining and drawing rooms the design of 
the ceilings is heavy; that in the latter 
is particularly so, and excited adverse 
comment; whilst the whole of the other 
works elicited unanimous praise. The sunk 
marble bath and other features attracted 
much attention. 

By kind permission of the owner, a party of 
members, limited to twenty, then drove to the 
third house, 10, De Vere-gardens, where work 
of a kindred nature has recently been carried 
out by Mr. Williams. Here there is a similar 
Staircase alteration, with African red marble 
columns, whilst the hall is vaulted in laster. 
The principal rooms are panelled, and there 
are some modelled plaster ceilings by Mr. 
Lawrence Turner. 

This concluded a thoroughly profitable and 
enjoyable series of visits, of which the oppor- 
tunity was greatly appreciated by the members. 
In response to a hearty vote of thanks, given 
enthusiastically upon Mr. Ambler’s proposal, 
Mr. Williams said it was a great pleasure to 
show his work to the young men present, and 
expressed the hope that any who cared to see 
the completed works might do so on a future 
Occasion. 


[FEB. 13, 1904. 


THE SURVEYOR’S INSTITUTION: 
GARDEN CITIES. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution was held on Monday evening, at 
No. 12, Great George-street, Westminster, 

Mr. A. Buck, President, in the chair. 

The minutes having been read and confirmed, 
the Chairman announced that the Council 
unanimously recommended that Sir A. de Bock 
Porter be elected a member of the Institution, 

The recommendation having been agreed to by 
the meeting, 

The Secretary, Mr. Julian C. Rogers, an. 
nounced the result of recent examinations. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Currey, then read a 
list of some donations to the library and the 
Library Fund, and on the motion of the Chair. 
man a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
donors. 

The discussion was then resumed on the paper 
by Mr. Ralph Neville, K.C., on Garden Cities 
as a method of Industrial Distribution.” * 

Mr. H. T. Eve said it was very interesting 
from a surveyor’s point of view to find that 
4,000 acres within forty miles of London could be 
bought at, practically speaking, market prices, 
The Garden City Co. had to buy first from one 
owner, and then from another, and the method 
adopted was to go quietly to the owners to find 
out if they would sell, and then, by paying a 
deposit of only 5 per cent., securing the option 
of purchase, terminable within five years. The 
4,000 acres were bought from about seventeen 
people, and the timber was included in the 
price of the land, a little of which land was 
copyhold. The idea was to create a town in the 
middle of those 4,000 acres, and he believed that 
that town would be some day created and would 
be a success. It was easy to criticise, but the 
directors would be glad of a little more help and 
a little less criticism. As to the local authori- 
ties, the Rural District Council welcomed the 
scheme, and they were making some common- 
sense by-laws for the Garden City. As to 
manufacturers, there must be a few in the 
Garden City, but he did not think there need be 
many, and from the promises already obtained, 
it was clear that the small number required 
would come in. A good part of the estate was 
eminently suited for residence, and was only 
forty minutes’ railway journey from town. He 
hoped the Company would not limit the town 
to 30,000 inhabitants, for there was room for a 
much larger population on the site, and there 
would be plenty of fresh air without the agri- 
cultural belt referred to. There would be one 
street 150 ft. wide, and the other streets would be 
similar to what would be found in any other 
well-regulated town. He was afraid that the 
directors might be carried away by their love of 
fresh air and make the cottage plots too deep, 
and if they did that they would lose their 
profit per acre on the estate, which was simply 
a big building estate. If the cottage plots were 
laid out 150 ft. in depth that would be more 
than liberal, and he hoped the depth would be 
less. As to the terms of letting the land, that 
was a difficult matter. The Company could not 

art with the freehold, and should t ey, there- 
ore, let on 99 or 999 years’ leases ? And 
what scheme should be put forward so that 
the ground rents could be reviewed from time 
to time? For that they should be reviewed 
was essential to the success of the scheme. The 
scheme was being promoted by hard-headed 
business men, and it seemed to him that it was 
bound to be a success. 

Mr. H. T. Scoble said that Mr. Neville had 
told them that it was not intended to carry out 
the scheme detailed in Mr. Howard’s book on 
Garden Cities, but he found that One of the 
objects of the Company was “ to Promote and 
further the distribution of the industrial popu- 
lation upon the land on the lines suggested in 
Mr. Howard’s book on Garden Cities, and to 
form a garden city for agricultural, commerical, 
and residential purposes, or any Of them, in 
accordance with Mr. Howard’s scheme, or a 
modification of it.“ It seemed to him that he 
was justified in his suggestion that the scheme 
would be carried out, as far as possi ble, on the 
lines suggested in the book. here the 
Garden City showed its chief weakness was in 
regard to manufacturers, who were hardly 
mentioned in the scheme brought fo 
He had been accused of criticising a Pioneer 
movement to relieve the congested state of la 
towns; he advocated such movements, but on 
the lines pursued by Mr. Cadbury and Mr 
Lever. The directors of the Garden City Co. 


* See our issue for January 80, p. 105. 
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ssid that they did not mean to let any one 
idea stand in the way of the development of 
the site. If they were prepared to grant 
manufacturers freehold sites, then one of his 
objections to the scheme would be removed, for 
a manufacturer, in moving into the country, 
desired to purchase the freehold of his site. He 
foresaw a large capital expenditure on water 
supply, sewerage, roadmaking, etc., on the estate. 
It was suggested that many of these modern 
conveniences could be provided economically 
on the site; that was so if the Company had 
an enormous capital and were authorised by 
Parliament to pay interest out of their capital 
fund for a series of years; and if that were 
possible they might get pore to invest ; but 
who was going to tie up his money in a specu- 
lative affair for ten or fifteen years and then 
only get 5 per cent.? The authors of the 
scheme were very sanguine that the necessary 
money would be forthcoming, but so far only 
80,0007. had been subscribed. It was rather 
naive of Mr. Howard to remark that if the 
300,0002., which was thought to be necessary 
to carry out the scheme, was not sufficient, then 
more could be provided. They were told that 
the Company did not intend to build factories, 
but that they would “set forces in motion to 
supply the necessary capital for that purpose. 
That was all very problematical, and also 
that they could supply labour for girl members 
of families. On three grounds he found it 
impossible to imagine a successful result. In 
the first place—the difficulties of an entirely 
new scheme had been underestimated and the 
advantages had been exaggerated ; an enormous 
capital expenditure would be required, and 
many of the features of the scheme could not be 
realised for a long time. Secondly, the pre- 
dominant partner, the manufacturer, was 
hardly brought into the scheme at all. Manu- 
facturers were unanimously in favour of manag- 
ing their own affairs, and they were apprehen- 
sive of anything even remotely socialistic in 
character, and they wanted the advantage of 
a freehold to start with. And, thirdly, a com- 
plete settlement must be established, and he 
could not see how a desire on the part of one 
manufacturer to start a manufactory on the 
site for sixty men was anything like sufficient 
to start a city of 30,000 people. 

Mr. W. Woodward said that when once the city 
was started, sewerage, lighting, water-supply, 
and such things, would matters of minor 
importance, and so with the railway service of 
trains. Something like the Garden City was 
required, and he hoped to see it realised. It 
was an ideal scheme, but there was very much 
that was practical in it. The loss of stamina 
referred to was not due to living in towns. 
The Londoner, as a rule, was a healthy youn 
fellow. As to workmen’s dwellings, he had 
ssid before that they could be easily provided 
at small cost if we could get the British 
workman to work. The British workman, b 
his idleness, raised the price of labour so muc 
that renta had to be charged which were some- 
times prohibitive to those who occupied the 
dwellings. The migration of factories was going 
on very rapidly. A well-known firm, Messrs. 
Saxby ad armer, engineers, etc., had 
transplanted their works from Kilburn to 
Leicester, and nearly the whole of their work- 
people had gone too. As to the increase of 
lunacy in London, that synchronised with the 
iatroduction of the Works Department of the 
London County Council. If tennis-courts, etc., 
were provided at these buildings there would be 
a continued increase of lunacy. He agreed that 
workmen should not be widely separated 
from their work, and also that workmen’s 
dwellings could not be built unless the land 
could be got at something like 34d. to 4d. per 


foot super. . 

Mr. Madgen said there was difficulty in finding 
attractive factory sites within twenty miles 
of London, and many points had to con- 
sidered—soil, cheap transit, etc. If cheap 
transit were facilitated by the local authorities 
of small country districts many difficulties would 
disappear. If outlying towns were coupled up 
by means of trams or light railways, and were 
provided with cheap power supply, they would 
then offer strong inducements to manufacturers 
to settle there, especially as many of these 
towns were well provided with such con- 
veniences as baths, parks, water-supply, sewerage | 
system, post, etc. The Garden City 
should use their limited funds for pioneer 
purposes, and should not enter on such a big | 
«heme as the Hitchin scheme; they should try | 
and influence public opinion of the various 


* 


country districts. The working-man was all 
See it was the small tradesman and others 
who got on local authorities and misrepre- 
sented both the working-men and the upper 
classes. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson said the scheme was a 
beautiful idea] very much in the clouds, but the 
result would depend on a financial basis; he 
had seen some of the best estates go wrong for 
want of sufficient capital. He thought that 
this ideal scheme was one which ought to be 
carried into being by Imperial power, for he did 
not think it was possible to carry it to per- 
fection without a large increase of capital. 
To provide at first for very wide streets would 
be a needless expense. If the roadways were 
made, say, 50 ft., that would suffice, with space, 
planted with trees, on either side to be drawn 
upon in the future if necessary. In regard to 
fresh air, they knew very well that when it was 
provided in a poor man’s dwelling the first thing 
the tenant did was to stop it out. As to the 
deterioration of the race, the statistical returns 
of the recruiting officer were not reliable, for 
the rate of pay for soldiers was so low that a 
ee number of wastrels applied for admission, 
and these were the men who were rejected. 
The pay was not sufficient to attract the best 
men. 

Mr. H. D. Pearsall said that Mr. Scoble told 
them that the difficulties had been under- 
estimated. Ofcourse they had, but that was the 
case with all great enterprises. It was an entire 
misconception to say that the manufacturer 
had hardly been considered, and that he did not 
stand to make any profit. They had to con- 
sider the kind of manufacturer they thought of 
in planning their scheme. He was inclined to 
grant that the large manufacturers like Mr. 

ver or Mr. Cadbury did not stand to gain 
much by going to a city like the Garden City, 
for they had not much need for the co-operation 
of other manufacturers; but that was not the 
case with the large majority of manufacturers 
of the country. The majority of the manu- 
facturers of the country employed a small 
number of workpeople, and had a limited 
amount of capital and to all such people it 
was a great advantage to have the co-operation 
of other manufacturers. The fact that there 
was such a tendency for manufacturers to move 
out of the big cities showed the need. 

Mr. E. Howard said he had not put forward 
a complete scheme in his book, as he stated in 
the work, for that would come later. Would 
not architects, surveyors and engineers all 
agree that, granted a suitable estate was found, 
it was easier effectively to lay out a new city 
than was the case at the present time and by 
our present methods? Mr. Scoble was entirely 
wrong in saying that the manufacturer was the 
last person thought of—he was the first to 
be considered, and a large number of manu- 
facturers were distinctly interested in the 
movement, and out of that number the Garden 
City would get as many as they wanted at 
first. As to the amount of money raised, 
85,0002. was quite satisfactory. They could 
not go to the public until the scheme was more 
advanced. 

The Chairman said there was certainly need 
of some scheme to overcome the conditions 
which this scheme had been promoted to over- 
come. 

It was announced that the next meeting 
will be held on Febru 22, where a paper 
will be read by Mr. J. H. Elwes, F. R. S., on 
“ British Timber and its Uses.“ 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THe usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., Lord 
Monkswell, chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed, to lend Battersea 
Borough Council 6,739/. for paving-works. 
Sanction was also given as follows: Chelsea 
Borough Council, 57, 000“. for the erection of 
working-class dwellings, and Stoke Newington 
Boroug 


purposes. 


Office Accommodation.—A joint report of 


the Establishment and Improvements Com- 


Co. | mittee recommended that the Council should 


acquire the leasehold interest in Messrs. Coutts’ 


premises, Nos. 56 to 60, Strand, for a premium 


of 8,000., and a net rental of 2,48“. per annum. 


Mr. Beachcroft hoped this was not the thin 


Council 1, 1801. for street lighting 


end of the wedge for reviving the Adelphi site 
scheme for a new county hall. Incidentally he 
mentioned that when the Council came into 
existence their rental for offices was 4, OOO. a year 
whereas now it was about 20,000. 

Mr. Robinson said this had nothing to do 
with any general scheme, but was an economical 
manner of putting an end to any improvement 
compensation claim. 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

Rotherhithe Tunnel.—Eight tenders were 
received for the construction of Rotherhithe 
tunnel at prices ranging from 958, 3071. to 
1.929,05 1“., the chief engineer’s estimate being 
1, 233,3491. The Council accepted the tender 
of Messrs. Price and Reeves, of London, at 
1,088,484. The full list will be found on our 
Tenders page. It was agreed to advertise 
for a resident engineer, to be employed, at a 
salary of 600“. per annum, to supervise the 
construction of the tunnel. 

Kensington Fire Station.— The Fire Brigade 
Committee recommended that the tender of 
Messrs. Kerridge and Shaw to execute for 
10,980“. the work of erecting the new Kensington 
fire station be accepted.“ 

Mr. Goodrich said he had heard that the 
work was offered to the Works Department at 
the amount of the architect's estimate and that 
it was refused, and yet it would be seen that a 
firm of contractors was willing to do it for less 
than the estimate. 

Mr. E. Smith, Chairman of the Committee, 
said that was true, but all the other firms who 
tendered, and some of the best firms, had ex- 
ceeded the architect’s estimate. He hoped that 
the work would be carried out for the amount 
of the contract. The experience of the 
Committee was that there were always a large 
number of extras, and an extension of time, 
when contractors carried out fire brigade work. 

The recommendation was then agreed to. 

Memorial Tablet to William Pitt.—On the 
recommendation of the Historical Records 
Committee, it was resolved to affix a memorial 
tablet to No. 14, York-place, Portman-square, 
which was at one time the residence of William 
Pitt the younger. 

Main Drainage Extension. — The Main 
Drainage Committee recommended that expendi- 
ture not exceeding 181. 400“. be sanctioned in 
respect of the construction of section D of the 
enlargement of the northern outfall sewer- 
between the Abbey-mills pumping station and 
Old Ford ; that the work be 9 out without 
the intervention of a contractor; and that the 
drawings, specification, and estimate of 181, 400“. 
be referred to the Works Committee for that 
purpose. 
. Goodman, replying to Mr. Spokes, said 
greatly as he regretted the inconvenience caused 

y flooding in South London, the Main Drainage 
Committee felt that they must deal with the 
question as affecting the whole of London, and 
not to attempt to deal with any particular 
district piecemeal. 

Mr. Spokes retorted that dilly-dallying had 
been the policy of the Main Drainage Committee 
for the last nine years, and he regretted that a 
committee of the Council should be so inert and 
lacking in a sense of its responsibilities. 

The recommendation was agreed to and the 
Council shortly after adjourned. 


— . —ñᷣ—— 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT. 

Tak London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses : — 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Finsbury East.—Buildings on the site of 
Nos. 152, 152a, 154, 156, 158, and 160, City- 


1894 


road, Finsbury (Messrs. Cluttons for the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners).—Consent. 
Kensington, South—aAn iron and glass 


shelter at the entrance to No. 66, Holland 
Park, Kensington (Messrs. Rawlings Brothers, 
Limited, for Mr. C. Wilkinson).—Consent. 

South.—The retention of a 


Nos. 26 to 40 (even numbers only) inclusive, 
Algiers-road, wisham (Messrs. Tompkins 
and Connew).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A balcony and 


N Tne full Ust of tenders will be found on our 
Tender page. 
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orch in front of No. 27, Upper Brook-street, 
Bt. George, Hanover-square (Mr. T. H. Smith 
for Lor Tweedmouthl.—Consent. 

Bermondsey.—An oriel window and turret 
to a proposed building on a site on the south 
side of Long-lane and eastern side of Great 
Dover-street, Southwark (Mr. H. J. Williams). 
—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—The retention of a porch to a 
house on the east side of Elborough-street, 
southward of Replingham-road (Mr. G. Ryan). 
—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A one-story addition in front 
of a house adjoining No. 27, Gwendolen- 
avenue, Putney (Mr. R. J. Lovell for Mr. A. J. 
Skipper).—Consent. i 

Westminster.—Buildings upon a site on the 
western side of Grosvenor-road and southern 
side of Atterbury-street, Westminster (Messrs. 
Woodd and Ainslie for the Royal Army 
Medical College).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Retention of temporary show 
cases in front of No. 121, Victoria-street, West- 
minster (Messrs. Williams and Son for Mr. 
W. M. Power).—Refused. 

Hammersmith. — Buildings with one-sto 
shops in front on the east side of Blomfield- 
road, Shepherd’s Bush, southward of Blom- 
field-villas (Mr. E. J. Clayton).—Refused. 

Width of Way. 

Deptford.—Extension of period within which 
the erection of a school building upon the site 
of Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14, Besson - street, 
Hatcham, to abut upon Besson-mews, was 
required to be commenced be granted (Mr. 
A. W. Collier).—Consent. 

Finsbury Central.—Buildings on a site 
abutting upon St. John’s-place and St. John’s- 
square, Clerkenwell (Messrs. F. Chambers and 
Son for Mrs. L. Salmon).—Consent. 

_Lslington West.—A building on the southern 
side of Brandon- road, Islington (the St. 


Pancras Iron Work Company, Limited).— 
nsent. 
Kennington.—Retention of St. Saviour’s 


Salamanca club-room and mission house, Ran- 
dall’s-row, Kennington Messrs. Beazley and 
Burrows for the London and South Western 
W Company) .—Consent. 

Lime house. -A one-story building in the 
playground of Dr. Barnardo's Home on the 
east side of Bower- street, Stepney (Mr. R. H. 
Hill).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—Five warehouses upon a site 
3 on the southern approach to the 
Tower Bridge, northern side of Queen Eliza- 
beth-street, and western side of Horselydown- 
lane, Rotherhithe (Messrs. Barlow and Roberts). 
—Consent. 

_Rotherhithe.—Two_ warehouses on the east 
side of one corn ane Rotherhithe (Messrs. 
Barlow and berts).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Hozton.—Retention of a lantern light on 
the forecourt of No. 23, Charles-square, Hox- 
ton (Mr. F. A. Powell for Messrs. G. T. 
Dearberg and Sons).-—Consent. 

Kensington South.—Buildings upon a site 
abutting upon the east side of Silver-street, 
south side of The Mall, and west side of 
Lucerne-mews, Kensington (Mr. W. M. Weir 
for Messrs. H. and T. Harris).—Refused. 
Paddington, South.—A one-story addition 
in front of a motor-house at No. 46, Hyde 
F Paddington (Mr. W. 
Flockhart for Mr. C. S. Montefiore).—Refused. 

St. Pancras East. — A building on a site 
next No. 11, Aldenham-mews, Aldenham- 
street, St. Pancras (Mr. G. H. Luetchford for 
Mr. R. L. Cripps).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction. 


City.—That the application of Mr. B. 
Norman for an extension of the period within 
which the erection of a gangway across Free- 
man’s-court, City, to connect No. 1, Freeman’s- 
court with the rear of No. 99, Cheapside, was 
required to be commenced and completed, be 
granted.—Agreed. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Brizxton.—A cottage on the south side of 
Milkwell-yard, Coldharbour-lane, Brixton (Mr. 
C. J. Ford for Messrs. 8. C. and P. Harding). 
—Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 


Wandsworth.t—That an order be issued to 

Mr. J. M. Jones, sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of a new street for carriage traffic 
to lead out of the east side of Wimbledon 
Park-road, and in connexion therewith the 
widening of a portion of Wimbledon Park- 
road and of Merton-road, Wandsworth (for 
Mr. J. Mildred).—Consent. 
-© Brizxton.—Permission to deviate from the 
lan sanctioned on October 7, 1902, for the 
formation of a new street to lead from Landor- 
road to Hemberton-road, Stockwell, so far 
as relates to an alteration in curves of such 
street (Mr. W. Hunt).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.t—That an order be issued 
t Messrs. Richardson and White refusing to 


sanction the formation or layin out for 
carriage traffic of new streets leading out of 
Heath-place, Uxbridge-road, Hammersmith 
(for Messrs. Griggs Brothers).—Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


Strand.—Deviations from the plans certified 
by the District Surveyor under section 43 of 
the Act, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of the Black Horse public-house upon 
the site of Nos. 11 and 12, Bedfordbury, St. 
Martin’s-lane, Strand (Mr. H. W. Budd for 
Mrs. R. Jones).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Deviations from the plans 
certified by the District Surveyor under section 
43 of the Act, so far as relates to the pro 
rebuilding of No. 6, Leman-street, Whitechapel 
(Mr. 8. Hicks for Messrs. W. Coates and Co.). 

nsent. 

Strand.—Deviations from the plans certified 
by the District Surveyor, under section 43 of 
the Act, so far as relates to the rebuilding of 
No. 37, Warwick-street, Regent-street (Messrs. 
H. and E. Lea for Messrs. Carrington and 
Co.).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


555 modification of the provi- 
sions of section 41 with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of three blocks of flats on a 
site abutting upon the south side of 8 5 
ton Park- road and west side of Kingdon- road, 
Hampstead, with irregular open spaces at the 
rear (Mr. C. H. B. Quennell for Mr. A. 
Bretzfelder).—Consent. 

Poplar.—A modification of the provisions 
of section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of a building on the north side of 
Mellish-street, Poplar (Mr. G. Sharpe).— 
Consent. N 

Building for the Supply of Electricity. 

Holborn.—Building for the supply of 
electricity upon the site of Nos. 2, 3, 4, È and 
6, Fisher-street, and 63, 64, 65, and 66, Eagle- 
street, Southampton-row, Holborn (Messrs. 
Bourchier, Burmester, and Galsworthy for the 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, Ltd.). 
—Consent. 

Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 

Finsbury East.—Means of escape in case of 
fire proposed to be provided in pursuance of 
section 63 of the Act, on the sixth story of 
No. 50, Finsbury-square, Finsbury (Messrs. 
Gilbert and Constanduros for the London and 


Manchester Industria! Assurance Company, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked + are con- 
trary to the expressed views of the local 


authority. 
— — — 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


On Monday the Works and General Purposes 
Committee of Hackney Borough Council 
reported that they had approved of the following 
suggested amendments of the London Building 
Act, 1894, being transmitted to the Building 
Act Committee of the L.C.C. for consideration : 


(1) To require adequate means of escape from any 
new building of which the level of the upper 
ne i of any floor is of a greater height 


(This will amend Section 68 of the present Ac 
which provides for a height of 60 ft., calcula 


in a similar manner.) 

(2) Similarly in existing buildings, to require means 
of escape, to be provided before some future 
date, to be nam 

(8) To require adequate means of escape from fire to 
be provided in any building orjpart of a buil 
(not being a araning Bonie occupied by no 
more than one family) in which sleeping accomo- 
dation for more than 30 persons is provided, or 
in which over 30 persons are employed. 

(4) To amend Section 74 of the Act of 1894, by making 
provision with regard to the walls, floors, etc., 
which separate one building from another, or 
one set of rooms from other sets of rooms in the 
same or other buildings, and with regard to 
means of escape from buildings used partly for 
trade and partly as dwelling houses. 

(5) To make provision with regard to the materials 
used in, and the construction of, the roof of a 
shop projecting beyond the main front of a 
building of which it forms ‘part, and in which 
building persons are employed or sleep : and to 
require, unless other means of escape from fire 
are provided, a passage or passages to be 
constructed to form a separate and direct 
means of communication between the street and 
the main building. 

(6) To make provision with regard to the construction 
of lift-shafts in buildings other than dwelling 
houses occupied by not more than one family. 

(7) To provide for an appeal from the Certificate of 
the District Surveyor, under Section 13, Sub 
Section 5, with reference to existing buildings 
within the prescribed distance. 

(8) To secure a definition of the words in any direc- 
tlon in Section 13, so as to prevent the re- 
erection of buildings within the prescribed 
distance at a greater height than the height 
of the old buildings. 


(9) To amend the provision as to space at rear of 


domestic buildings, so ag to require an open 
space to exist at the rear of all such buildings 


above the level of the adjoining pavement in- 
streets laid out before the commencement ol 
i me seinal buildings at a greater 
(10) To prevent the erection o at a grea 
height than the width of the street, in streets 
laid out before 1862. 
(11) To transfer to the Porua Councils the remaining 


powers under Part 7 of the Act, having reference 
“iron buil ” and temporary iron or 
other buildings or structures,“ as to 


remove the confusion which now exists with. 
reference to the provisions of 
(Licences for wooden structures already trans- 
ferred to the Borough Council by the Londoa 
Government Act, 1899.) 


— — 


Illustrations. 


HOUSE NEAR WITLEY. 


ls house was designed to be faced 

SA with Godalming rubble stone, dressed 
with local sand-faced red brick, and 
roofed with red tiles. 


The drawing was exhibited at the last Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR COCKING- 
TON CHURCH. 


Tae church actually built at Cocki 
(Torquay), from the design by Sir C. Nichol 
which was selected in competition, has just 
been opened. We may take the prem to 
do justice to the very charming design, here 

ublished, which was submitted by Mr. A. H. 

kipworth in the same competition. It was 
considered by the assessor not to come within 

ibility of execution for the sum named in 
the conditions, but of its architectural merit 
there can be no question. 

The plan was that of a passage-aisle church, 
with one large-span roof, the aisle being got in 
under the flying buttresses which cross it, and 
which appear above the roof in one cf the 
views. 


A DINING HALL. 


Tus is not a Dining-Hall’”’ but a dining 
hall ’’—1.e., a hall in a dwelling-house, which 
can also be used as a dining-room. 

It has a coved ceiling, with a band 
of ornament all round it. The plaster frieze 
is built out about 4 ft. 6 in. from the wall. 
The dog grate is of wrought iron, with hearth 
and cheeks of green Dutch tiles ; the seata and 
chairs are covered with purple morocco leather, 
the wrought iron electric fitting is relieved 
with brass and green horn ornaments applied 
to the chain and wires. 

All the woodwork and furniture is fumed 
oak, with a green and purple inlay and wax 
polished. 

Mr. A. D. Clark is the architect. The drawing 
was exhibited at the last Royal Academy. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT; FOR A 
BILLIARD-ROOM. 


Tus is a design made by Mr. Hargreaves, of 
Liverpool, for execution by Messrs. Waring and 
Gillow, and exhibited in Mr. Hargreaves's 
name at the Royal Academy. 

The room, having plenty of length in excess of 
that required for playing, lends itself to the 
„ Nook” treatment. The materials are oak 
and plaster with a little ebony in the mantel. 
The opposite end of the room is to have splayed 
cupboards in the corners (similar in plan to the 
Nook) for cues, etc. 


COTTAGE HOMES. 


ALL these are small houses and cottages 
built on the Bournville Estate, near Birmingham. 
from the designs of Mr. W. A. Harvey, the 
author of the paper on Cottage Homes. 
read last week at the Architectural Association, 
and published in the Veet issue. They are 
given partly as affording illustrations to his 
mpr 

hat marked A shows four cottages in 
Sycamore-road. B, two cottages in Linden- 
road (the plans of these will be found on the 
same sheet). C. cottages in Maryvale-road. 
D, two cottages in Maple-road, the elevations 
and sections of which are in the left-hand 
corner of the sheet. E. cottages in Sycamore- 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SoorzsTy.—The 
members of the Nottingham Architectural 
Society met at the Victoria Station Hotel on 
Wednesday the 3rd inst. upon the occasion of 
their annual dinner. Mr. A. W. Brewill (Presi- 
dent) occupied the chair. In reply to the toast 
of The Mayor and Corporation of the City of 


Bt ay the Mayor, alluding to a remark 
which had fallen from Mr. Bromley (the proposer 


of the toast) relative to the excellent character 
of the supervision exercised over the drainage 
of the city by the Corporation, pointed out that 
matters had in this respect changed very much 
for the better, and said that at present 80,0007. 
was having to be spent owing to the fact that the 
work had been indifferently performed thirty 
or forty years ago. Mr. F. Acton gave “ The 
Nottingham Architectural Society,” and ob- 
served that the first of the threefold objects of 
the society was the achievement of that com- 
bination and union which, conducted upon 
proper lines, made for the strengthening of the 
est interests of the architectural profession. 
He was glad to know that a better understand- 
ing had been arrived at among the profession, 
a circumstance which would prove an advantage 
not only to the architects themselves but to 
the public. Furthermore, a better understand- 
ing had been secured between the members of 
the profession and the builders and contractors. 
8 ing of the third object of the society 
namely, the improvement of the style of archi- 
tecture—he said that, while not wishing to be 

| pace pe mentary to his hosts, he did not think 
be could ee them upon having many 


noble examples of architecture in Nottingham 
at present, but signs were not wanting to show 
that the society was doing good and a better 


class of work was to be observed than in former 
days. The President replied, saying that he 
could assure Mr. Acton that the society had 
accomplished much excellent work, more especi- 
ally during the last three or four years. He was 
able to give an instance in which a protest, made 
by the society against a competition which was 
not considered fair and equitable, had been 
supported by the Royal Institute, and said 
that they had the satisfaction of knowing that 
not a reputable architect had entered for the 
competition. Mr. Brewill referred also to the 
question of registration, which he said was 
engaging the attention of the Council of the 
Royal Institute. 


— ——— 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
At the meeting of this Institution, held on 
the 5th inst., at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
the Chairman, Mr. S. Cutler, jun., residing, 


a paper was read by Mr. Hal Williams on 
CL oe ducer Gas Power for Factories, Cold 
Stores, and Freezing Works.“ The paper was 


written with the object of briefly describing 
the three systems of generating producer gas 
now in use and of drawing attention to the 
principles which must be observed and the errors 
which must be guarded against in designing 
a satisfactory power gas installation. Using 
the name in its generic sense, the author drew 
attention to the disadvantages which were 
- inherent to the Dowson system of small pressure 
producer gas plants, and after describing 
generally the principles of bituminous plants, 
went on to deal with the suction producer gas 
lants, which are being so much used on the 
ntinent for generating gas for small powers. 
Some remarks were made regarding the re- 
covery of by-products from bituminous plants, 
and it was pointed out that, while the only two 
by-products available were sulphate of ammonia 
and steam, it did not pay to recover the former 
from plants of a smaller power than from 
3,000 to 4,000 h.p. Steam, however, could be 
generated as a by-product from any gas engine 
over 50 h.p., the method being to employ a 
boiler patented by Mr. Wilson, which was placed 
on the exhaust pipe of the gas engine, and which 
acted really as an exhaust silencer. With this 
boiler as much as 2 lb. of water should be 
evaporated and steam raised to 100 Ib. 
pressure per brake horse-power hour. Steam 
raised in this way might be very valuable to 
certain industries requiring a small proportion 
of it for their manufacturing processes. Taking 
the average run of factory steam engines 
throughout the country, not less than 4 Ib. to 
5 lb. of coal per b.h.p. hour are required. In 


the bituminous plant as much as 150,000 cubic | 
feet of power gas, having a calorific value of | 


130 to 150 b.t.u.’s, can be generated from 
one ton of slack coal. A gas engine of 40 b.h.p. 
requires from 70 to 80 cubic feet of power gas 

r b. h. p. hour; larger engines only require 

om 60 to 70 cubic feet cer bihip: hour. This 
means that whereas a steam engine requires 
from 4 Ib. to 5 Ib. of coal per b. h. p hour, a gas 
engine will only require 1 lb. Further than 
this, the coal used in the former case must be 
of a better quality than that used in the latter. 
The author dealt at some length with the 
suction gas plant and pointed out its numerous 
advantages. With this type of plant one 
b. h. p. hour oan be generated from 1 lb. of 
anthracite coal, with the great advantage that 
gas is only generated by the engine as it is 
required, ana that consequently there is no 
waste. Comparative costs of power between 
electricity taken from the supply companies’ 
mains, between gas taken from the gas com- 
panies’ mains, and that generated from a 
producer plant were then cited. After numerous 
practical hints upon the working of gas engines, 
the paper concluded with a brief reference to 
the plants for generating fuel gas from wood, 
it being stated that as much as one b. h. p. 
hour can be obtained from the destruction of 
4 lb. of wood. 

— 


THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THe twenty-first annual dinner of the Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association was held on Saturday 
evening last week in the Royal Venetian 
Chamber, Holborn Restaurant, W.C. In the 
absence of the President, Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, the chair was occupied by Sir Charles 
Cameron, C.B., M.D., and there were present, 
amongst others, Lord Monkswell, Chairman of 
the London County Council; Professor Attfield, 
F.R.S., Mr. W. Moore, K.C., M.P., Mr. W. 
Hayes Fisher, M. P., Mr. W. Whitaker, B. A., 
F. R. S., Chairman of the Sanitary Institute; 
Dr. Shirley Murphy, Dr. Groves, and Messrs. 
E. Lewis Thomas, B.A., E. White Wallis, Guy 
Elliston, I. Young, T. G. Dee, G. H. Anderson, 
T. F. Strutt, H. H. Spears, R. Hughes, E. 
Tidman, Hon. Secretary, and several mayors of 
Borough Councils and others, including several 
lady members of the Association. 

The toast of “The King having been 
honoured, the Mayor of Shoreditch (Mr. 
Bird) proposed “‘ The Houses of Parliament,” 
coupled with the name of Mr. Hayes Fisher. In 
the course of his reply, Mr. Fisher said that 
sanitary inspectors admirably carried out the 
vacious Acts of Parliament they had to deal 
with, and as to tenure of their office. they should 
at least have an opportunity of appeal against 
dismissal to the Local Government Board. 

The Mayor of Poplar (Mr. Yeo) then proposed 
“The Army and Navy and Reserve Forces,” 
coupled with the name of Alderman Francis, who 
replied. 

. W. Moore, M. P., K. C., then humorously 
proposed the toast of Local Government.“ 

Lord Monkswell, in response, said he agreed 
with the wise words of Mr. Disraeli to the effect 
that not only local government but the whole 
government of the kingdom was bound up in 
sanitation. He was quite aware that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, a great English philosopher— 
and philosophers were not always wise in all 
directions—said that nobody ought to have 
any more sanitation than he liked. He did not 
agree with that. Although there was a great 
difference of opinion as to the border line in 
regard to municipal affairs, he always took it 
for granted that sanitation was the one thing 
as to which evervone was agreed as being within 
the politics of municipal work. He was 
delighted to see so many people interested in 
sanitary work, especially so many ladies. The 
lady inspectors carried out their work most 
admirably. 

The Mayor of Fulham also replied. What 
was wanted for the proper management of 
affairs in London was capacity, people with 
time to discharge their duties in a proper and 
orderly way, and people of integrity who would 
act fearlessly in the discharge of their duties. 
He believed that the administration of London 
was pure and clean,and that was its greatest glory. 

The Chairman then proposed The Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association,” coupled with the 
name of Mr. Isaac Young, Chairman of Council. 
He said he was there to speak of the coming of 
age of their Association, the growth of which 
might very well be expected to go on. The 
membership was nearly 700, and they were 


expecting other kindred associations to join 


them, and probably the membership of the 
Association before the next annual dinner would 
be 1,000. He thought the success of the Associa- 
tion was largely due to the esprit de corps of 
the members, to their most legitimate anxiety 
to improve their social condition, to their desire 
to improve their knowledge of the various 
departments of sanitary science which their work 
touched on, and also to their endeavour that no 
incompetent person shall become a sanitary 
officer. He remembered the time when in 
Ireland—and no doubt it was so in England— 
people who had failed in every other path 
of life became sanitary officers. That was no 
longer the case, and in the City of London, at all 
events, no one could become a sanitary officer 
unless he could produce a certificate of com- 
petency granted by a proper examining body, 
and he hoped that what was the case in London 
and other large cities would become general 
throughout the United Kingdom. It required 
a man of education, intelligence, and culture to 
be a competent sanitary officer. The navy was 
spoken of as the first line of defence, and the 
army as the second; but certainly it could be 
said that sanitary officers, in repens the 
enemies which caused disease and death, were 
the first line of defence and that the second line 
of defence was the medical ofticers, who cured ; 
but prevention was better than cure, and he had 
no doubt that an enormous amount of disease 
was prevented by the vigilance of sanitary 
officers. The Association was deserving of the 
support and encouragement of distinguished 
men, and it had had such support, as its lists of 
Presidents indicated—beginning with that 
veteran sanitary reformer and pionecr Sir E. 
Chadwick, who did more than any other English- 
man to awaken attention to the dangers which 
result from the neglect of the laws of public 
health and who was succeeded by another 
distinguished man, i. e., Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, the author of that delightful 
work The City of Hygiea.” He was glad that 
the Association was progressing in members 
and that they had such an interesting journal, 
so well edited by Mr. Tidman. As to the lady 
members, he might say that in Dublin there 
were seven lady sanitary officers, and in his 
opinion no one could do better work as sanitary 
officers than ladies. The Association was very 
anxious to be represented on the examining 
and teaching sanitary bodies, and he thought 
they deserved to be. The prosperity of the 
Association in recent years had been due very 
largely to the Chairman of the Council, Mr. 
Young, assisted by other members of Council 
who had furthered his efforts to put the Associa- 
tion in a satisfactory position. He hoped that 
the efforts which were being made to improve 
the status of sanitary officers would succeed. 
If the public wanted intelligent and well- 
educated sanitary officers they must pay them 
adequately and regard them very much in the 
way in which the civil servants of the country 
are regarded, and they must make it possible for 
those officers to feel certain of the tenure of their 
office and not liable to be dismissed for capricious 
reasons. If sanitary officers faithfully dis- 
charged their duties for a reasonable period of 
time, when no longer able to discharge those 
duties they should, like all other public servants, 
get a reasonable pension. 
Mr. Isaac Young, in reply. said the Associa- 
tion was started in 1883, and two of their oldest 
members were with them that night, i. e., Mr. 
R. Farrow, of Leek, and Mr. H. Alexander, of 
Shoreditch. The Association was incorporated 
in 1891, and since that time especially it had 
continued to grow and now they had reached an 
important epoch in their history. Unfortun- 
ately, since 1891 other similar associations had 
sprung up, but he was glad to say that sanitary 
inspectors were fast becoming a uni y: 
But they were not satisfied, and they thought 
that, considering their growth and the impor- 
tance of the work of their members, they were 
not sufficiently recognised by the powers that be. 
They were glad to notice, according to the 
King’s speech, that there was a prospect of 
immediate public health legislation, and he 
hoped it would be found possible to provide 
therein security of office for sanitary inspectors. 
The Bill introduced into Parliament last year 
by medical officers was unsuccessful, but it was 
again to be introduced, and he was glad to learn 
that sanitary inspectors had been included in the 
Bill. Medical officers had security of tenure, 
and he felt that sanitary inspectors, on whose 
reports medical officers largely acted, were 
entitled to the same consideration, and he hoped 
that medical ofticers wouldgsupport then: in 
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their efforts to obtain this. As to the traini 
and qualification of sanitary inspectors, although 
the Sanitary Institute had a large number of 
associate members who were sanitary inspectors, 
1 no representative of sanitary inspectors 
a voice in the administration of the Insti- 
tute or in its examinations. In spite of repre- 
sentations to the Institute ar to the injustice of 
excluding a sanitary inspector from the Board of 
Examiners, the Institute had taken no steps to 
apponi a representative of the Association on 


Correspondence. 


FIXING DOOR FRAMES. 

Sim, —In a building where a large number 
of door frames are required, it is impossible to 
kevp them clean for staining and varnishing 
if these are built in as the work proceeds, 
particularly if the building operations extend 
over several years. Would any correspondent 
who has experienced this difficulty kindly give 


at Board. The Association did not want to e 5 5 d Joos 5 
institute examinations of their own, and he hoped | fixed after the walls are up STABILITY 
it would not be necessary for them to do so. ‘ j 
There was a branch of the Association at 
Belfast, and he hoped it would be possible to COMPETITIONS. 


start a branch in Dublin. The scheme of 
amalgamation had been practically completed, 
and he hoped that at the next annual dinner the 
would be able to announce their federation with 
the Scottish inspectors, who were much in ad- 
vance of English inspectors. Public Health | were announced as follows:—First premium, 
Laws of Scotland protect the medical officer of i 
health and the sanitary ins 
ter extent than the public health laws of | He 

ngland. 

Mr. E. Lewis Thomas, M.A., then proposed 
“ Kindred Associations, coupled with the 
names of Mr. H. H. Spears, Chairman of the 
National Union of Sani Inspectors, and | cepted the plans of Mr. James R. Rhind, 
Mr. R. Hughes, of the South Wales and Mon- | architect, for the additions to the Town Hall. 
mouthshire Sanitary Inspectors’ Association. 

Mr. Spears said, in response, that he hoped — 
that within a few months the whole of the BOOKS RECEIVED. 
members of the National Union would be Mopern House DRAINAGE: PLANS AND 
followers of the standard raised by the Sanitary Diac RAMs. By Gerard J. G. Jensen, C.E. 
Inspectors’ Association. Grievances under | (Sanitary Publishing Co., 2s. 6d.) 
which inspectors laboured were to the dis- Quantrry Surveyinc. By J. Leaning 
advantage of the public health, and he hoped | Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 
that they would ome one united body, as | F. N. Spon, 25s.) 
there was now no reason why they should not. 


Town HALL, SunpERLAND.—A _ month! 
meeting of the Sunderland County Borou 4 
Council was held on Wednesday, when the 
awards in connexion with the competitive 


second 
ay and A. Bradshaw, Nottingham; 
third, 257., Messrs. Goss and Burgess, London. 

InveRgNEss Town HALL EXTENSION.— In 
accordance with the award of Mr. A. H. Craw- 
ford, the Inverness Town Council have ac- 


— 2 — 
Mr. Hughes having also replied, 
Dr. Groves, J. P., proposed Ses and Art,“ The Student's Column. 
coupled with the names of Professor e 
F. R. S., and Mr. Guy Elliston, Secretary of the 
British Medical Association. He had been told ARCHES.— VII. 


that art included everything we do not recognise 
as nature and that science was all that we know 
about nature. Another definition —a definition 
of a pupil teacher in an examination — was: 
art is putting two and two together and science | tion, the direction, and the intensity of the 
was finding out what two and two means, | external forces acting upon each voussoir of the 
which was not such a bad answer, for he himself | arch should be known. Unfortunately, it is 
had been taught that science was the knowledge 

of things and art was the putting of that know- 
ledge into practice; in other words, science 
consists in knowing, art consists in doing. 
The science of hygiene was the knowledge of the 
laws of health, and medical officers of health and 
sanitary inspectors were engaged in the art of 


putting those laws into practice or seeing that | & given horizontal plane. To the pressures so 
other people obey them. Science taught men | found, the weight of each voussoir can be added, 


how to live and move and have their being in | th ‘wing the several external fo ti 
the most advantageous manner physically, and pada tte Fees SCung 


art gave to life—or gave us in our lives, if we 
chose, for it was very a a matter P 8 
and education —charm and pleasure and delight. | wall ies of maso alls 

Professor. Attfield, in response, said he bed ee hanna SI acl. aca: 


: uently happens, it is exceedingly difficult 
been engaged for between thirty and forty | to e even with approximate accuracy 


years within a stone’s throw of that room in | the influence of the walls upon the stability of the 
teaching an art and science which was of much | arch. It is very often assumed by designers 
interest to members of the Association, t.e., | that the whole weight of the masonry above 
the art and science of chemistry. As to teaching | the soffit rests upon the arch, but this hypo- 
and examining, he hoped that exumination thesis is not a correct one, for it is a well- 
would ever be made not the master but the | known fact that every masonry wall is, to 
ger vant of education. Said Huxley, when some extent, self-supporting. Á 
alludin to a class of candidates at an examina- Experiments 115 by Professor Ira O. 
tion who had only too successfully prepared | Baker showed that brick beams bonded as 
themselves by the art of cram: ‘‘ They learn to regular masonry had a modulus of rupture 
s, not to know, and outraged science takes approximately equal to twice the tensile 
er revenge: they do pass and they do not strength of the mortar, when built with ordinary 


know.” If sanitary inspectors made themselves | care, and three times the strength of the mortar 
conversant with the arts and science relating to | when built with great care. 


their duties und studied not so much for gain 
but for the pleasure they got out of their study, 
the better they would fit themselves for their 
calling and the more useful they would be to the 
community. He specially recommended them 
to study chemistry, including, of course, facts 
relating to air and food and water and the 
terribly neglected art of ventilation. 

Other toasts were The Chairman, proposed 
by Mr. W. Whitaker; The Visitors, proposed 
by Mr. Shirley Murphy and acknowledged by 
the Mayors of Battersea and Hampstead; and 
“ The Press.“ 

— . — 

Pousitic LIBRARY, SriIgLNO.— Stirling Publio 
Library, for the erection of which Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie seven years ago gave a sum of 
6,0007., and subsequently increased it to 7,0002., 
has just been opened. Mr. Ramsay 
was the architect of the building. 


masonry arch depend upon the 
esirable that the point of app 


any degree of accuracy. 
tt the external load is represented by a fluid, 
the pressure upon the voussoirs is normal, or 


be determined, for the vertical fluid pressure is 
proportional at every point to the depth below 


very seldom obtains in actual practice. 


of the fact that large opening can often be cut 
0 


through masonry walls wit 
for providing any extraneous support, and also 
that walls can often be sup ried 

on timber beams that would be utterly inade- 
quate to carry the load if the masonry possessed 
no transverse strength. It is also common know- 


some extent, self-supporting. 


approximate computation of that part of the 


but the result would be of very little service, 
as no indication would be aftorded thereby 
as to the distribution of the pressure. The 


. 7, pp. 29-37. 


designs for the extension to the Town Hall | tute an extrados with a regul 


100., Messrs. Wills and Anderson, Adelphi, | pressure except so far as they may be enab! 
tor to a much | London; peo 50., Messrs. R. ta do so by 9 of the 9 and a 


ique 
(E. and | extradosal face, is prevented from ali 1 


lica- | masonry—in the form of spandrel w 


Further, every architect and builder is aware | earth 


ledge that walls built of dry masonry are, to | the inclined 8 
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assumption adopted in practice that the whole 
weight of the maso presses upon the arch 
certainly errs on the side of safety, but it must 
be admitted that the data so taken as the basa 
of computation are v inexact, and that 
subsequent mathematical calculations cannot 
give any true idea of the precise value & 
arisen ee strains involved. 
nother hypothesis uently adopted in 
arch design, is that the toed wei 7 verti 
cally upon the voussoirs, and in order to make 
this supposition in accordance with the facts, 
it is necessary to assume that the oxtradosl 
ends of the voussoirs are with horizontal 
faces (as shown in Fig. 33, p. 113) for the purpose 
of receiving and transmitting the vertical 
pressure. Under these conditions, it is assumed 
that no horizontal forces have to be considered. 
If, however, the extradosal ends of the vow- 
soirs have oblique surfaces so that they consti. 
ar curve (as in 
Fig. 34, p. 113), they cannot transmit vertical 


— 
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assumption that vertical 5 only is exerted 
does not accord with the fundamental prin. 
ciples of stability. It is evident that when the 
extrados forms a regular curve, there must be 
active horizontal components of the vertical 
pressure, and these would exist even if the 
superimposed masonry were divided by vertical 
joints extending from the top of the wall to the 
extrados. 

For example, we have in Fig. 41 a semi-arch 
com of four voussoirs on which is super- 
imposed a wall with vertical joints. Consideri 
the second voussoir from the top, the 0 
the oolumn of masonry, resting on the o 


by the resistance afforded along the verti 

surface of the adjoining column of masonry. 
This resistance assists in opposing horizontal 
force transmitted by the preceding voumoit, v: 
and similar action place in other parts of 
the structure. Hence the outward thrust, 
instead of being resisted entirely by the abut- 


Is the strength and stability of a | ment, is distributed over the whole structure. 


Moreover, even if no active horizontal forces 


ea of the line of resistance, it is | were developed, the resistance of the sup 


or 
spandrel backing—would materially affect the 
stability of the arch. 

One of the most common effects, upon the 


rarely possible to determine these points with | removal of the centring, is that an arch tends to 


sink at the crown, and to rise at the haunches 
(as in Fig. 37, p. 141). Therefore, the passive 
resistance of the spandrel masonry is of material 


ndicular, to the extrados, and can readily assistance in preventing this tendency, the 


efficiency of the resistance depending upon the 

uality of the masonry and inc ing with the 
deformation of the arch. N 5 it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to form 
any reliable estimate of the horizontal resistance 


upon the arch. This condition of loading afforded by the spandrel masonry. 


Another assumption usually made in compu- 


In cases where the arch supports a masonry | tations is that the arch ring supports the 


masonry above it. This assumption is not 
correct, for the whole of the masonry from the 
extranos to the top of the supported wall. or 
walls, acts more or less as an arch. In fact, 
it is almost invariably the case that some part 
of the maso enters into the constitution 
of the real arch, the form of which frequently 
differs very considerably from that of the 
apparent arch suggested by the ring of 
voussoirs. 

The foregoing considerations point very 
clearly to the difficulties attending the appi- 
cation of purely mathematical theories of the 
arch to actual practice. 

an aes if an arch has to support a mass of 
earth, it is impossible to determine with any 
accuracy the amount and the direction of the 

ressure. The action is similiar to that 
la in the case of the earth held up by 


ut the necessity | a retaining wall. It is known that earth has a 


tendency to break away and to slide dow 


over openings | an inclined and curved surface, the force tend 


ing to produce this effect being the weigh 
of the earth, and the forces tendi t 
prevent it being friction and cohesion alon 


ace. Consequently, the hor 
zontal pressure exerted against a retaining wa 


In the case of an arch surmounted by a | depends directly upon the form of th urfa 
masonry wall, it would be possible to make an 1 which 5 tends to slide. Ane 


Similari 
the vertical pressure of the earth support: 


load remaining to be supported by the arch, | by an arch depends upon the form of the PP lim 


surface down which the earth tends to slide. 
If the constants of weight, friction, a 
cohesion could be definitely ascertained, t 


Taylor è The Technograph,” University of Illinois, 1892-3. problem would be comparatively sim ple. 
o 


a matter of fact, however, there is a remarka 
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Fig. 41. 


lack of data with regard to the actual action 
and effect of earthwork under circumstances 
such as those to which we refer. Reliance has 
been placed very largely upon theoretical in- 
vestigations, which, unsupported by the results 
of practical experiments, are of comparatively 
aad value. It is well known, however, that 
the whole weight of the earth super-imposed 
upon an arch is not carried by the arch, and in 
practice this fact is always recognised. 

The assumption is generally made in con- 
nexion with the theory of the masonry arch 
that earth pressure is entirely vertical. This 
hypothesis is not correct, for the pressure of the 
earth gives rise to horizontal forces. Referring 
to Fig. 35, it will be seen at a glance that hori- 
zontal forces applied to the extrados must have 
the effect of adding to the stability of an arched 
structure, such as that shown in the diagram. 
It is also evident that for a given position and 
intensity of thrust the line of resistance must 
apoa more closely to the extrados when the 
external forces are vertical than when such 
forces are inclined. Bearing these points 
in mind, we are brought to the conclusion that, 
although it is incorrect to regard the pressure 
of the earth as a wholly vertical pressure, the 
error operates in the direction of safety. 

The determination of the external forces 
acting upon an arch is a matter quite apart from 
the mathematical theory of the arch, although, 
as we remarked at the beginning of this article, 
the position of the line of resistance cannot be 
defined unless the external forces are fully 
known. That they cannot be known with any 
close approach to accuracy has already been 
demonstrated, but for our peers eed pone it 
will be sufficient to assume that they have been 
actually determined. 

Turning again to Fig. 35, we may point out 
that every variation of the value of the horizontal 
force or thrust, Q, involves a corresponding 
variation of the line of resistance. For instance, 
if the force Q were increased, the point b— 
at which R, intersects the joint between the 

voussoirs C and D—would be shifted ane the 
line of the joint towards the extrados of the 
arch. Similarly, the points c, d, and e would 
find new positions along the joints between the 
other voussoirs, and nearer to the extrados. 

If the force Q were increased to a sufficient 
extent, the line of pressure would pass through 
the outer extremity of the bottom joint of 
the voussoir A, or through the outer extremity 
of the joint between the voussoirs A and B; 
and the arch would then be on the point of 
failing by rotation about the outer edge of one 
of these joints. As a general rule the line of 
pressure would pass through the outer extremity 
of the bottom joint of A, but this would depend 
upon the dimensions of the arch and upon the 
values and directions of the forces P,, P,, and 
P;. The value of Q here implied is manifestly 
the maximum limit for thrust, at the point a, 
consistent with safety against failure by rotation, 
and the corresponding line of resistance is 
the line of resistance for the maximum limit 
of thrust at the point a. 

Again, if the force Q were progressively 
decreased, the line of resistance would gradually 
approach and ultimately intersect the intrados, 
and the arch would be on the point of failing 

by rotation about the inner edge of some joint 
in the intrados. The value of Q here implied 
clearly represents the minimum limit for thrust, 
at the point a, consistent with safety against 
failure by rotation, and the corresponding line 
of resistance is the line of resistance for the 
minimum limit of thrust at the point a. 

Fig. 42 indicates lines of resistance for 
maximum and minimum thrust at the point 
a of the semi - arch there represented. 

We will now consider another aspect of the 
case, and assume that the position of the point 
of application of the horizontal force Q is 
progressively lowered, and that the intensity 


Fig, 42. 
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Fig. 43. 


of the force is simultaneously increased. A 
line of resistance may thus be obtained havi 
one point in common with the intrados, an 
this is the line of resistance for maximum thrust 
at the joint of the crown, as indicated by the 
lowest curve in Fig. 43. 

Next we will assume that the position of the 
point of ot a of the horizontal force Q is 
progressively decreased. A line of resistance 
may thereby be obtained, having one point in 
common with the extrados, and this is the line 
of resistance for minimum thrust at the crown 
joint, as indicated by the highest curve in 


g. 43. 

Each fresh direction of the force Q results 
in a new line of resistance, and every different 
value of the various factors here involved, 
and every different combination of the values 
has the effect of giving a correspondingly 
different position for the line of resistance. 
Consequently the number of possible lines of 
resistance is infinite, and the problem for 
solution is to decide which line is the proper one 
for adoption. 

The solution is by no means easy of attain- 
ment, as there are so many unknown quantities, 
for determining the values of which no means 
are available. With the object of overcoming 
the difficulties presented, various hypotheses 
have been formulated with the object of render- 
ing possible a solution of the problem. 

Among the hypotheses proposed one that 
is based on the principle of least thrust at the 
crown has probably met with more general 
approval than any other. According to this 
theory the true line of resistance is that for 
which the corresponding thrust at the crown 
is of the minimum value consistent with equili- 
brium. This assumption implies that the 
thrust at the crown is a ive force called into 
play by the external forces acting upon the 
arch, and further, that as its intensity need be 
no greater than that required for the main- 
tenance of a condition of stability, the thrust 
must be the least possible consistent with 
equilibrium. 

Although this hypo 
delimit the position of the line of resistance, 


it furnishes means by which the line of resistance 


corresponding with a minimum thrust oan be 
determined, if the external forces are fully 
known, and if the direction of the thrust is 


assumed. 
— ——ů— 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOTION. 


At the sitting of this Commission, on Thurs- 
day last week, Mr. C. S. Meik, M. Inst. C. E. 
ave evidence. He said that his evidence ha 
een prepared in conjunction with Mr. Walter 
Beer. The London traffic problem might be 
divided into two heads—relief of congestion of 
vehicular traffic, and the transport of passengers 
between the outskirts and the central business 
area, and through that area. The improve- 
ment of vehicular traffic could only be e 
by means of new streets. He considered that 
the provision of two great arterial thorough- 
fares, running respectively from north to south 
and from east to west, was of the first import- 
ance. Witness then handed in plans and 
sections of the proposed i which 
he termed main avenues, and described them 
at some length. New thoroughfares were 
prefers to widenings. The great thorough- 
ares ought to run right through London, 
should be capable of extension, and should be 
made to tap, as far as possible, the large rail- 
Way termini, and other congested oentres. In 
the construction of the roads special provision 
should be made for through traffic, and, in 
particular, for motor traffic. It was absolutely 
necessary that the ayer of such roads for 
through traffic should not cross im ant 
thoroughfares on the level, but nearly all cross 
streets might conn with the roads 
either on a lower or an upper deck. Except 
by steps for foot passengers, it would be, as a 
rule, unnecessary and too costly to connect 


thesis does not by itself 
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directly the upper deck of the new roads with 
any but the chief cross roads. Where the 
principal cross streets were far apart secondary 
streets might be so connected. ith regard to 
motor traffic, he considered that a road specially 
for it was necessary, not only on account 
the increasing number of privately owned cars, 
but also because of the strong probability that 
before long motor omnibuses would displace 
the horsed vehicles. While it was desirable 
that motor vehicles driven at a moderate pace 
should use the main road, it was necessary that 
an entirely distinct road should be provided fur 
high-speed motor-cars, both on account of 
facility of movement and the preventing of 
accidents to foot passengers. e new rosds 
to which he had referred should be of two 
types—‘‘main avenues” and “ first-olass roads.” 
he avenues should not be less than 160 ft. 
wide and the first-class roads 100 ft. The main 
north and south avenue would commence in the 
vicinity of Enfield and terminate between 
Croydon and Wallington: It would cross the 
Thames between Blackfriars and Waterloo 
Bridges, and would make a connexion with the 
east to west avenue between Rosebery-avenue 
and Pentonville-road. It would afford means 
of access to all the central parts of London for 
the large populations which would grow up in 
the vicinity of the L.C.C. building areas at 
Tottenham in the north and at Norbury in 
the south, areas which were expected to accom- 
modate 40,000 and 60,000 people respectively. 
Traffic would be drawn from all the northern 
railway termini by means of the main west to 
east avenue, and from Victoria, London Bridge, 
and Bricklayer’s Arms stations by means of 
first-class roads. Waterloo Station would also 
be tapped by means of a new embankment on 
the south side of the river from Waterloo 
Bridge to Blackfriars. The main west to east 
avenue would commence in the vicinity of 
Osterley Park, near Hounslow, and terminate 
to the east of Barking. Paddington, Euston, 
and the other large railway termini would be 
tapped, and the road would pass close to the 
East and West India Docks. A new croes road 
could be made to connect the Tower Bridge 
with Vauxhall Bridge. Referring to the pro- 
posed embankment, he said that it should: be 
made with two decks, the upper for road traffic 
and the lower for the wharves. The upper 
deck would also be useful in providing a 
terminus for the tramways along Blackfriars 
and Waterloo Bridge roads. Considerable 
difficulty had been experienced in laying out 
the lines of the proposed avenues owing to the 
high-level railways crossing the routes. Where 
possible, the roads would be taken under the 
railways. Railway or tramway communication 
was obviously necessary along any new main 
roads, and the proposed avenues would permit 
of the construction on the upper deck of tram- 
ways, either upon the bondat or upon the 
overhead system. The first-class roads would 
also permit of the construction of tramways, 
and, would, as a rule, be single-decked roads, 
having no higher gradient than 1 in 30. 
Turning to the question of railways in con- 
nexion with the new roads, he said that the only 
types of railway which could be constructed 
were suspended railways, shallow subway rail- 
ways, or tubes. He descri at some length 
the details of the three types, and said with 
regard to suspended railways that there would 
be less danger from fire in their case, since 
the motors and electrical conductors would be 
above the bodies of the carriages. On the 
score of carrying capacity, all three types could 
be made equal, but, in the case of tubes, an 
increased width of carriage would entail a 
proportionately larger cost than the other 
systems. The platforms of a suspended rail- 
way would be from 16 ft. to 18 ft. above 
the level of the upper deck of the main 
avenue, which deck would carry the whole 
of the pedestrian traffic. A shallow sub- 


way platform would be at least 37 ft. 
below the level of the upper deck, and in the 
case of tubes the platform would be at s 


minimum depth of 70 ft. With a shallow sub- 
way lifts would be desirable for that part of 
the traffic arising from the new avenue, and 
with a suspended railway for that part arising 
from cross streets; but those lifts would be less 
costly than the lifts necessary for tubes. Wit- 
ness then proceeded to deal with the cost of 
construction of the three types of railway. A 
suspended railway would cost 75,0002. per mile; 
a shallow subway 250,000/., and a tube 350,000/. 
In the case of a new main avenue, the cost for 
the foundations of a suspended railway would 
be small, and he had not included them in his 
estimate. Shallow subways and tubes, said 
witness, had the advantage of being out of 
sight, and he did not consider that a suspended 
railway was ugly, and_it would not interfere 
with light and air. He then put in tables 
showing the estimated cost of the proposed 
avenues. The figures with regard to the cost 
of the Thames embankment had not been 
arrived at. With regard to the avenues, the 
acquisition of the necessary land and buildings 
would, he estimated, take a period of ten years, 
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and the resales of surplus land a period of 
fifteen years. In the case of the north to south 
avenue, the cost of acquiring the necessary 
property was estimated at 31,543,000/.; recoup- 
ment would amount to 36,789,000/. ; the works 
would cost 10,020,000/., so that the net cost of 
roperty and works would be 4, 574, 0002. The 
gures in the case of the east to west avenue 
were: — Property, 39, 848.000“. recoupment, 
33,801, 000T.; works, 10, 095, 000 J.; making the 
net cost, 16,787, 000“. The figures for the north 
to south avenue included the whole cost and 
recoupment of the property at the junction of 
the two avenues, but the cost of the works 
there was divided between the east to west 
avenue. Witness then proceeded to deal with 
the cost of the tramways and railways, and the 
revenue to be expected, and the fares to be 
charged. oe ; 

At the sitting of the Commission on Friday 
last week evidence was given by Sir R. Littler, 
K.C., Chairman of the Middlesex County 
Council, who referred to the heavy expense 
the Council was put to in maintaining roads 
which were worn out, not by local traffic, but 
by the traffic passing from London to counties 
beyond. He considered that a series of trouh 
main roads should be constructed through the 
county at the national expense, to provide for 
the necessary through traffic. Witness dealt 
at length with the merits and disadvantages of 
proceeding before the Light Railway Commis- 
sion, and expressed a Aron opno that all 
schemes should go before Parliament, which 
was by far the most satisfactory tribunal. 
Under` the Light Railway Commission the 
Lands Clauses Act came into operation, and if 
a promoter wanted to widen a road he was 
bound to take the whole of a house, or build- 
ing, or manufactory if the owner wished to 


sell the whole. This he considered a hardship 
to the promoter. In cross-examination by Sir 
John Wolfe Barry witness said he was strongly 


of opinion that any new great thoroughfares 
should be carried out by the State. 

Mr. J. E. Waller, M.Inst.C.E., who has been 
connected with many tramway enterprises as 
consulting engireer, considered that the con- 
struction of tramways must play a considerable 
part in solving the problem of London traffic, 
and thought a comprehensive system of tram- 
ways could be constructed in London without 
adding to the congestion of the streets. He 
believed that the only satisfactory way to deal 
with the tramway legislative problem, whether 
applied to London or the whole of the country, 
was the creation of a special tramway or street 
traffic board, probably forming a Government 
Department. This board might have the power 
to investigate and sanction all schemes brought 
before it, but there might be an appeal to 
Parliament. 


— eoe 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


Tue usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Managers of the Metropolitan Asylums 
District was held on Saturday last, Sir R. 
Hensley in the chair. , 

Leavesden Asylum.—On the recommendation 
of the Works Committee, the revised plans of 
proposed cottages for twenty-two married 
attendants at the Leavesden Asylum were 
approved and adopted. Te 

South-Eastern Hospital: Electric Lighting.— 
The same Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, to seal an agreement with the London 
Rlectric Supply Corporation, Limited, for the 
supply for five years of electric current to the 
‘South-Eastern Hospital and the adjoining 
mbulance station. 

Š Southern Hospital.—The report of the Com- 
mittee stated that among the pen relating to 
‘buildings at this hospital which were approved 
by the | Government Board in September, 
1901, were plans for a laundry building, erec- 
tion of a boiler house, chimney stack, and coal 
stores, being provided for by the insertion in 
the contract of a provisional sum of 8, 500“. 
The total cost of the group of buildings, includ- 
ing the laundry, was then estimated by the 
architect at 11, 926. The precise nature of the 
arrangements to be made for lighting and 
heating the hospital had not, however, n 
determined at the time. As the result of 
consultations which had taken place between 
Messrs. Treadwell and Martin, the archi- 
tects, and Mr. Hatch, the engineer, the. 
‘Committee now submitted an amended plan 
of the laundry buildings and boiler house, 
together with plans showing a disinfector 
house, destructor house, coal stores, electrical 
power house, engineers’ and artificers’ shops, 
and an independent chimney shaft, 120 ft. high. 
The total cost of those buildings was estimated 
by the architects to be 14,995/., or 3,069“. over 
the amount provided in the contract for the 
laundry, boiler house, etc., as originally 
plauned. The Committee pointed out, how- 
-ever, that against that extra there was a 
provision of 5,000/. in the contract for contin- 
gencies, and a further provision of 2, 400“. for 


extra foundations. The revised plans were, 
on the recommendation of the Committee, 
approved and adopted. 

aving transacted other business, the Board 
adjourned. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Sr. JoHN’s CHurcH, WIMBORNE.—This build- 
ing has just been reopened after works of 
alteration. The work now carried out consists 
of a new chancel 23 ft. long, which retains the 
original apsidal form at the end. The floor 
has n laid with marble mosaic flooring, 
polished, and has a white Sicilian marble step. 
An arch has been built in the north wall of 
the chancel from which access can be gained to 
the vestry. An oak dado has been carried 
round the wall of the chancel. In the former 
chancel there were three small lancet windows 
which were filled with stained glass, bearin 
figures of St. John, the Good Shepherd, an 
St. Luke. hese three windows have been 
altered to form a three-light window in the 
east. Three small quatrefoil windows have 
been added above them to correspond. The 
new chancel is further lighted by windows on 
the south and north. These windows have been 
executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, 
of London. Beneath the east window has been 
erected a carved oak reredos. By the extension 
of the chancel accommodation will now be 
found therein for the choir. The choristers’ 
benches, which are of carved oak, have been 
extended, and new clergy desks have been 
added. This work, as wel as the reredos, has 
been carried out by Messrs. Whipple and Co. 
of Exeter and London. They have also frame 
the Commandments in oak to match the other 
woodwork, and these have been placed each 
side of the east window. The organ chamber 
has been built on the south side of the chancel 
and contains arches opening into the chancel 
and south transept. The floor of the organ 
chamber is of wood blocks, and the chamber 
contains a window and a separate entrance. 
This removal of the organ from the transept 
and the accommodation provided for the choir 
in the chancel will be the means of increasin 
the sittings for parishioners; but to gain still 
further accommodation the south transept has 
been lengthened by 6 ft. 6 in. About seventy 
more sittings will now be available. The new 
work has been carried out to match the stone- 
work in the other portions of the building, 
whilst the heating and ventilation of the churc 
have also received attention. The architect for 
the alterations and additions was Mr. W. J. 
Fletcher, who was architect of the church; the 
builder was Mr. C. H. Green. 

CHURCH, ACCRINGTON.—A new church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary Magdalen, has been erected 
at Accrington, from the designs of the archi- 
tect, Mr. H. Ross, J.P. The new church is 
bounded on the east by Devonshire-street, on 
the north by Eccles-street, and on the west by 
Westwood-street. When completed, it will 
consist of a chancel, with organ chamber 
adjoining, nave, transepts, and aisles. <A 
chapel is also provided for week-day services. 
The site on which it is built slopes considerably, 
and this has enabled the architect to place 
vestries under the chancel, and to make a 
parish room. When finished, the church will 
provide accommodation for 530 worshippers. 
The estimated cost was 5,2607., with 1,770}. in 
addition for the tower and spire and 270l. for 
the boundary walls. In the portion now ready 
the chancel has been erected, and the nave 
carried a little to the left of the tower. The 
tower has been roofed at a height a little above 
the aisles. Accommodation is now provided 
for 312 worshippers. The next portion to be 
built will be the remainder of the nave and 
aisles, with a west gable, whilst the tower and 
spire will be taken in hand last of all. The 
height of the latter from vane to ground will 
be 158 ft. The church has been built of stone. 

CaSTLEDAWSON CHURCH, BELFast.—The first 
of the opening services in this church after 
alterations and repairs was held on the 3lst 
ult. Inside, all the old woodwork has been 
removed, and the church lengthened several 
feet; a new gallery, facing the pulpit, takes 
the place of the old one, and an open timber 
roof replaces the former plaster ceiling. The 
pews and all the woodwork are of pitch-pine, 
and varnished. A pulpit has been erected to 
the memory of the Rev. J. H. Fitzsimons, with 
a memorial window on either side and a 
circular window above. The heating apparatus 
has been installed by Messrs. Musgrave and 
Co., the high-pressure boiler system being 
adopted. The contractors for the work were 
Messrs. M‘Dowel, Leathem, and Fraser, Bel- 
fast, under the superintendence of the 
architect, Mr. Thomas Houston, Kingscourt, 
Belfast. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, SUNDERLAND.—A new 
church and schools have been erected in 
Chester- road by the Wesleyans of the Durham- 
road Circuit, Sunderland. The new church, 
schools, and lecture rooms, etc., occupy a 


osition at the corner of Ewesley- road and 

hester-road. Tha church will accommodate 
600 worshippers. It is cruciform in plan, and 
is entered vestibules which face the Chester. 
road. To the left of the main entrance rises 
a tower, which contains the staircase leading 
to a gallery running across the end of the 
church, over the front of the vestibules. The 
seats, choir stalls, rostrum, etc., are of selected 
pitch-pine, and the windows are glazed 
throughout with cathedral leaded lights. At 
the rear of the church there are a school, 
ministers’ vestry, and infants’ schoolroom, 
while on the site to the left of the school is 
a two-story building, containing lecture hall, 
ladies’ parlour, vestries, kitchen, lavatories, 
and cloak room. The buildings are faced with 
the best Ruabon bricks (Edwards), and the 
front of the church has Denwick stone dressing 
and tracery windows, The whole of the pre 
mises are lighted by electricity from the 
Corporation mains. The architect for the work 
was Mr. J. Jameson Green, Liverpool; con- 
tractor, Mr. J. W. White, Sunderland; and 
clerk of works, Mr. W. A. Lowry, Liverpool. 

CHURCH aT HENDY, CARMARTHENSHIRE.—The 
Bishop of St. David's recently dedicated the 
new Church of St. David, at Hendy. The new 
building, which is in the Early Decorated style, 
has been erected on a site given by Sir W. R 
Clayton. The estimated cost of the structure 
is 2,0002., and there are 300 sittings. The 
architect was Mr. W. Griffiths, Llanelly. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, LANDORE.—The Wesleyan 
of Swansea Circuit decided to build a new 
chapel upon the site of the old structure erected 
in 1860 at Landore. The designs of Mr. W. 
Beddoe Rees, architect, Cardiff, were accepted, 
and building operations have just been com- 
menced. The builders are Messrs. J. and D. 
Jones, Swansea. 

Baptist CHAPEL, CaMBRIDGE.—The Baptists - 
of Cambridge have just erected a new chapel, |. 
at a cost of 9,000. The building is on the site 
of the old chapel, and is of whole flint facings 
set in cement, with white stone dressings, the 
windows, which are of the perpendicular 
Gothic style, being fitted with coloured glass. 
There is a tower, surmounted by a spirele, 
at one corner of the street frontage. There 
is a gallery running along three sides of the 
edifice, and accommodation is provid for 
over 1,000 persons. The contractors were 
Messrs. Kerridge and Shaw, of Cambridge; 
and Messrs. G. and R. P. Baines, of London, 
were the architects. 

New Schools, Oxrorp.—The foundation- 
stone of the new schools of St. Thomas, Oxford, 
was laid on the 26th ult. The buildings are 
of red brick, stone, rough cast, and tiles, and 
comprise two halls, class-rooms, teachers’ 
rooms, and cloak-rooms, accommodating 40 
children. The builder is Mr. J. Wooldridge, 
of Oxford, and the architect Mr. Philip A. 
Robson, of Westminster. 

HIGHER Grape School, Canton, CARDIFF.— 
A new higher grade school is to be erected at 
Canton. Competitive plans were invited from 
the architects practising in Cardiff, and over 
thirty firms competed, and the School Board 
have decided to accept the plans of Messrs. 
James and Morgan. The new school will be 
built on a portion of the site at present 
occupied by the Canton Cattle Market, and the 
school entrances will be in Market-road. The 
plans show that the class- rooms, as far as 
possible. have been grouped around the central 
hall. The walls are to be built with local stock 
bricks, faced externally with suitable red 
pressed bricks. The structure is expected to 
cost about 20,0000. 
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School, Lowestorr.—The new 
School, which has been erected at a cost of 
between 9,000}. and 10,000/., on Roman Hill, 
Lowestoft, has just been opened. The new 
school has accommodation for 820 children, 200 
each of boys and girls, and 300 infants. The 
builders were Messrs. Hawes and Son, of 
Norwich; and Mr. Rushworth, of Croydon, 
was the architect. The contract price was 
9,200. The schools are lighted by electricity. 

ScHoot, PONTYPRIDD.—Mr. James Roberts, 
J.P., Chairman of the Pontypridd Education 
Committee, formally opened the new infant 
school at the Trallwn recently. The building 
has been erected, at a cost of 3,848/., bw Mer. 
E. B. Smith-Jones, Barry, from plans raw? 
by Mr. A. O. Evans, Architect to the Educa 
tion Committee, Pontypridd. The schoc! 
rovides accommodation for 400 infants. It is 
uilt on the central hall principle, and has 
eight class-rooms. The central hall is lighted 
by sky-lights running the whole length of the 
roof, and all the class-rooms open directly out 
of it; it has wood-block floors. The structure 
is of native stone, with Cattybrook brick 
dressing. 

SYNAGOGUE, WOLVERHAMPTON.—The Ei ebre~w 
community in Wolverhampton hawe just 
erected a new building, the material used being 
pressed bricks, with stone dressings. It 4 
estimated that the cost of the building will b. 
about 1,000/. The architect is Mr. Beck, Mr 
Gough was the builder, and the decorating 
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and painting was undertaken by Mr. G. 
Greenstone. 
| CREMATORIUM, Leeps.—A crematorium is to 
be built, at an estimated cost of 2,500/., in the 
grounds of Lawnswood Cemetery at Adel, 
Leeds. The plans of the new structure, which 
have been prepared by Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, 
architect, Leeds, show that the crematorium is 
to be built on the south side of the present 
Nonconformist chapel. It will be 34 ft. long 
and 20 ft. in width, inside measurement. The 
building will be of stone, with a tiled roof, 
und the omnes is to be encased in a tower. 
Ihe furnace will be on a French principle, and 
the heating will be gas instead of coke. Mr. 
Eugene A. Fradet, of Paris, is the inventor 
whose system is in use at Rouen, Rheims, and 
other Continental centres. 
New Orrices, NORwICH. — The directors of 
the Norwich and London Accident Insurance 
Association have purchased a large block of 
Property adjoining their head office in Nor- 
wich, and have instructed Messrs. Geo. J. and 
F. W. Skipper, architects, to prepare plans for 
An extensive scheme of enlargement. 
| ST. SrLas’ School, BLAck BURN. -The new 
Schoolroom which has been added to St. Silas’ 
School. Clematis-street. Blackburn, was opened 
recently. The new story, which is built over 
the old schools, measures 93 ft. by 33 ft., and. 
in addition to being used as a school, it will 
_ be utilised for assembly purposes, being capable 
of accommodating 600 people. Glass sliding 
screens are utilised, thus forming five class. 
- rooms, and here the education of the senior 
- mixed department will be conducted, whilst 
the junior mixed and infant departments will 
be carried on on the ground floor. The altera. 
tions have necessitated the rearrangement of 
the ground floor portion. About 3,000/. Las 
been spent, which not only covers the cost of 
the addition, but provides for new cloak-rooms, 
laxatories, etc., for the three departments. The 
buildings are heated on the low pressure hot 
water system, with radiators at the openings 
for warming the incoming air, whilst the 
vitiated air is extracted by means of electric 
fans fixed in the roof. The architects are 
Messrs. Joseph Smith and Walter Stirrup, and 


the contract was carried out by Mr. John 


Boland. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


Parkes Museum.—It may interest our readers 
to know that, with the approval of the Council 
of the Sanitary Institute, Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s 
sewage testing apparatus can now be seen in 
the Parkes Museum. The apparatus has been 
designed for the purpose of obtaining exact 
information upon which to base bacterial 
sewage disposal schemes, particularly as to 
(1) the depth of filter required to produce the 
necessary standard of purity in the effluent; 
(2) the quantity of air necessary for the life 
processes of the organisms in the filter; (3) the 
correct rate of flow per unit of filter-bed surface 
in order to obtain the best results; and (4) the 
best period of rest between each discharge to 
prevent gelatinous growths in the filtering 
material. 

THE SANITAR XR INSTTrUrER.— The following 
officers will preside over meetings of the next 
Congress of the Sanitary Institute, to be held 
in Glasgow from July 25-30:—President of the 
“'ongress, the Right Hon. Lord Blythswood. 
Section I.—Sanitary Science and Preventive 
Medicine: Professor J. Glaister, M.D. 
Section II. — N and Architec- 


ture: Professor . Robinson, M. Inst. C. E. 
Section III. — Physics, Chemistry, and 
Biology: Professor Clowes, D. Se. Con- 
icrences. --Of Municipal Representatives: 
Councillor W. E. Anderson. On Indus- 
- trial Hygiene: Councillor J. Steele. Of 


Medical Officers of Health: Sir Chas. A. 
Cameron, C. B. Of Engineers and Surveyors 
„% County and other Sanitary Authorities: 
Mr. Wm. Weaver, M. Inst. C. E. Of Veterinary 


Inspectors: Professor James McCall, 
F. R. C. V. S. Of Sanitary Inspectors: Mr. 
T. F. Strutt. Of Women on Hygiene: The 


Duchess of Montrose. On Hygiene of School 
Life: Professor J. Edgar, M. A. The lecture 
=. to Congress will be given by Sir Richard 
pasi Douglas Powell, Bart., on “The Prevention 
tte LG Consumption.” 
The K Water ADMINISTRATION AND PLUMBERS’ WORK. 
11. H. An influential conference of water authorities. 
ie dd ‘rchitects, and plumbers, met in November 
„ b ügtist, in order to discuss various matters con- 
a d ected with the administration and distribu- 
dmt ion of water; and a joint Committee on 
de sitWater Regulations was appointed to undertake 
wok Ithe task of systematising the methods of water 

administration in the United Kingdom—a task 
te He which the enormous growth of urban popula- 
pare tion in recent years, and the consequent 
e possible inadequacy of the national sources of 
a. [water supply, has rendered vitally necessary 
‘ez Jat the present time. Sixteen of the chief 
. Begwater authorities and companies, supplying 
de Hobopulations of 100, 000 and upwards, the 


Britisn Association of Waterworks Engineers, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
the Worshipful Company of Plumbers are 
among the budies represented on the Com- 
mittee. Of the problems of water administra- 
tion, the Committee will only take cognisance 
of. those connected with the distribution of 
water for domestic and other purposes. The 
subject thus defined naturally divides itself 
under the three main heads of (a) by-laws and 
regulations, (b) fittings and materials, and 
(e) workmanship, with each of which divisions 
a sub-committee has been appointed to deal. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRaNceE.—M. Carolus Duran has been re- 
oiected President of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts (New Salon); MM. Roll, Rodin 
Waltner, and Besnard are Vice-Presidents, an 
M. Dubufe Treasurer.— At the horticultural 
gardens at Boulogne-sur-Seine, a new free 
school of drawing and modelling from plants 
has been established, under the title of 
Académie des Arts de la Fleur et de la 
Plante.“ It is directed by several painters and 
sculptors of note, and lectures on art and 
testhetic are given to the students.—The 
Government has decided to accept the gift 
offered to the State by M. Osiris of the chateau 
of Malmaison.——M. Guyon has been appointed 
architect for the erection of the artisans’ 
dwellings to be built on the site of the old 
prison of La Roquette.— Important works are 
to be undertaken at Brest for the sanitation of 
the town, which will involve the demolition 
of a portion of the old fort ifications.— Tho 
Pont de Grenelle is to be widened by three 
métres by corbelled out additions in iron on 
each side of the existing bridge.——M. Camille 
Bernard, Professor at the manufactory of 
Sévres, has opened in the Rue de |’Odéon an 
atelier of architecture, preparatory to the 
course of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts.——A com- 
mittee has been formed to erect a statue to 
Jeanne Darc at Beauvais.—The jury on the 
competition for a Héte! de Ville at Troyes has 
selected, to take part in the second competi- 
tion, MM. Balley and Monceau, Legrand, 
Tronchet, Robert and Hameau, Duval and 
Robida, and Hocherau and Brun.——The fine 
building of the College of Jesuits at Bordeaux 
has been entirely destroyed by fire. —M 
Amédée Perrière, architect, of Paris (a former 
pupil of Viollet-le-Duc), has died at the age of 


60. He was architect of the chapel of the 
Pères Assumptionistes in Rue François I., 
Paris. The death is announced also of M. 


André Bellemain, architect, of Lyons, aged 52. 
He was given the cross of the Legion of Honour 
for his courageous conduct during the war of 
1870. 

GerMany.— The Heinemann Gallery at 
Munich has been opened. The building was 
designed by Herr Emanuel Seidl, in Renais- 
sance style. The exhibition rooms extend 
through two floors, and are lighted from the 
north and south, one gallery also having a 
top light. 

AusrRIA.— The cathedral at Brünn is to be 
restored according to the plans of Herr Kier- 
stein, of Vienna. The towers are to be added 
to the cathedral, and the interior is to be 
considerably altered. The work will probably 
occupy four years. i 

SWITZERLAND. — The church at Münsingen 
has been considerably enlarged. The tower had 
become unsafe, and was replaced by a new one 
by the architect, Karl Tadermühle. He has 
succeeded in retaining the simple character of 
the building, which is in keeping with its 
beautiful surroundings.——Two hundred and 
fifty names have already been entered for the 
International Congress for the Promotion of 
Draughtsmanship (Kongress zur Förderung des 
Zeichenunterrichtes), which is to take place in 
August at Berne. 

SINGAPORE. A large number of houses (about 
700) to be used as shops or dwellings are in 
course of construction in the town and suburbs, 
and several European houses have been erected 
in the suburbs. At Sophia Hill ‘‘ Carrington 
House, now known as “Adis Lodge,“ has 
been almost entirely rebuilt and the grounds 
laid out, at a cost of over 15,0002. Of business 
premises in course of construction the principal 
ones are those of Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, at 
Orchard-road, and Messrs. Whiteaway, Laid- 
law, and Co., at the corner of Hill-street and 
Stamford-road, both on a large scale. The 
Opium and Spirits Farmers are building for 
their own use a three-story block of six 
houses, comprising offices and stores in Cecil- 
street. Messrs. Fraser and Neave have com- 
pleted, and are now in occupation of, their 
acrated water works at Anson-road. These 
premises are probably the finest in the East, 
and are most conveniently situated. The 
Tanjong Pagar Dock Company have erected 
offices for their staff close to the docks, and 
have also completed several large warehouses 
to meet the continuously increasing demand 


for accommodation at the wharves; other 
improvements are being actively carried out 
on the company’s property. The lease of the 
Hôtel de l' Europe has changed hands, and it is 
intended by the new lessees to pull down nearly 
the whole of the present buildings and to erect 


a new hotel. 
— — —— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, architects, have 
removed their London offices from Brook- 

reen, Hammersmith, to 159, Kensington 
Tigh-street, W.— Messrs. Hodkin and Jones, 
manufacturers of artificial stone, marble, etc. 
(Sheffield), have opened a London office at 63, 
Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 

QUEEN VicTokRIA MEMORIAL, BIRKENHEAD.— 
A memorial to the late Queen is to be erected 
in Hamilton-square Gardens. The memorial, 
which will stand upon a base of eight stone 
steps, will be 70 ft. high. The design 1s carried 
out on similar lines to the original Eleanor 
crosses, with the oxception that in the second 
of the three stages the statues of Queen 
Eleanor have been omitted. The monument is 
an octagon, and consists of three parts, the 
lowest containing traceried panels and shields 
of arms, and an inscription giving the histor 
of the memorial. Mr. E. Kirby, of Liverpool, 
is the architect. 

SELL’S DIRECTORY OF TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES. 
—We have received the copy of this Directory 
for 1904, which contains every new telegraphic 
address, or alteration, registered at the Post 
Office up to December 31, and it contains the 
names of the chief 60,000 firms of the United 
Kingdom who have telegraphic addresses. It 
also contains a complete list of English consuls 
in foreign countries. classified under the towns 
in which they reside. Quarterly sup lements 
are promised for giving additions an altera- 
tions, a special staff being maintained to take 
note of these. 

MARKET, ETC., BUILDINGS, GAINSBOROUGH.— 
The Gainsborough Urban Council recentl 
discussed the proposal to turn the whole bloc 
of buildings in the Gainsborough Market Place 
—which the Council have now acquired—into 
a covered market and Town Hall area. As 
to the form the buildings should take, it was 
at first suggested that lockup shops should be 
placed in the basement, but 1t was pointed out 
that much of the newly acquired space would 
have to go for street improvement. It was 
then suggested that a duplicate scheme should 
be prepared, showing the municipal buildings 
with and without shops, and Mr. Cooper 
advised consultation with the architects of the 
resent Town Hall, Messrs. Brameld and 
feek, of Manchester. Eventually the Markets 
and Highways Committees were uppointed a 
joint committee to formulate the work and 
report to the Council. 9 rid 

MEMORIAL, StoKEsAy.—A stained glass window 
and brass tablet have been placed in the 
Parish Church, Stokesay, in memory of 
Lieutenant Tredinnick, who was killed in the 
South African war. Both the brass tablet and 
the window were from the designs of Mr. 
Payne, Master of the Art Schocl, Birmingham. 

ELEC RIC Licut, TUN8STALL.—A special meetin 
of Tunstall Urban District Council was hel 
on the Jst inst., Mr. H. Smallman, Chief 
Bailiff, presiding, to consider the question of an 
electric installation for the town. A letter was 
received from the Town Clerk of Burslem, 
stating that the question of supplying Tunstall 
with elactricity had been before a committee 
of the Burslem Corporation, who had decided 
to recommend the Town Council to enter into 
an agreement with Tunstall on the following 
terms: — (I) The ‘Tunstall Disteiet Council to 
agree to take not less than 50,000 units per 
annum for a period of not less than seven 
years, the price to be as follows: 2d. per unit 
up to 100,000 units, 13d. per unit for each unit 
over 100,000 and up to 200,000 units, Id. per 
unit for each unit over 200,000 units. (2) If 
the Tunstall switchboard is fixed at the central 
station in Burslem an extra charge for switch- 
board attendance at Burslem will be 75“. per 
annum. (3) Mr. Bremner will be allowed to 
act as electrical adviser to the Tunstall Council 
and to supervise the laying down of electric 
mains in Tunstall, on terms to be arranged 
by him, with the approval of the Burslem 
Committee. (4) The question of Mr. Bremner, 
or the electrical engineer for the time being, 
acting as electrical engineer for Tunstall, will 
be considered by the Burslem Council if the 
above terms are satisfactory to Tunstall. This 
offer was discussed at considerable length, and 
ultimately the following resolution was passed: 
— That, provided Burslem is in a position, 
from a legal point of view, to carry out such 
an arrangement, this meeting is prepared to 
recommend the Council to enter into an 
approved agreement with the Burslem Corpora- 
tion for supplying Tunstall with electricity in 
bulk on the terms contained in paragraph one 
of the letter of the Town Clerk of January 28, 
1904, the details of clauses two, three, and 
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four to be further considered and discussed 
with the Corporation of Burslem.” 

STREET IMPROVEMENTS. LIVERPOOL.—An inquiry 
was held on the 4th inst. at the Liverpool 
Municipal Offices, by Mr. R. H. Bicknell, 
M. Inst. C. E., Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in regard to a petition by the 
Corporation for a provisional order to put into 
force the power of the Land Clauses Act in 
regard to certain lands required for street 
widening and the construction of a new street; 
and, further, into an application to borrow 
45,0001. for the purchase of the Calderstones 
Estate. Mr. Pierce, the Deputy Town Clerk, 
stated that the petition had reference to the 
widening of High-street, Wavertree, the widen- 
ing and extension of Morley-street, the diver- 
sion and widening of Morley-lane, Kirkdale, 
and the construction of a new street between 
Allerton-road and Beech-lane. The improve- 
ments were urgently required in the interest 
of traffic, and the works in High-street were 
already in hand. The proposed new street 
would be across land belonging to the Marquis 
of Salisbury. It would follow for the most 
part the present footpath, and would be 
800 yds. in length, with a uniform width of 
60 ft.—The Inspector asked how it was proposed 
to accommodate the people who would be dis- 
possessed. — Dr. Hope replied that a recent 
census showed that there were in the city 1,000 
empty houses, the rent of which was 6s. a week 
or under.—The Inspector wished to know the 
number of suitable empty houses within a 
radius of a mile, or a mile and a half, of the 
proposed improvements.—Mr. Pierce said the 
information would be sent to the Inspector.— 
As to the second application, Mr. J. A. Brodie, 
City Eugineer, said that three large estates 
in the neighbourhood were being d2veloped, 
and a population of about 25,000 was springing 
up. 

Lonpon Master BUILDERS’ Association 
HAN DBOOK.— This is a diary, combined with a 
pe deal of important practical information 

earing on the carrying out of building work. 
It includes a comparative statement of hours 
worked per week, and iate of wages per hour, 
in various branches of the building trade, in 
a number of towns in England; a key to the 
London Building Act, referring to the clauses 
which govern different building operations; 
Conciliation Board decisions. etc., etc. 

NortH-West DURHAM BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—The annual dinner of the members of this 
Association took place at the Railway Inn, 
Annfield Plain, recently, when abont forty 
5 were present. County Councillor 

os. Eltringham (Blackhill) occupied the chair, 
and Mr. Wm. Johnson (West Stanlev) acted 
as Vice Chairman. Mr. Jos. Dunn (Kyo) dis. 
charged the secretarial duties. Mr. Penman 
(Newcastle) proposed ' Success to the North- 
West Durham Builders’ Association,” and thas 
was replied to by the Chairman.—Mr. George 
Nicholson (Leadgate) gave The Architects 
and Surveyors,” and this was acknowledged by 
Mr. J. T. Trowsdale (Annfield Plain). XI. 
Morfue (Dipton) submitted The Builders’ 
Travellers,“ to which Messrs. Hutchinson and 
Hill responded.—The Vice-Chairman proposed 
“The Visitors,“ and Messrs. Hy. Dowse 
(Blackhill) and J. G. Ridley (Stanley) responded, 

ASPHALT Mines IN COLUMBIA. Asphalt mines 
have been recently discovered, and are now 
being worked, in Columbia. Mr. Vice-Consul 
Dickson, considering there might be British 
houses desiring to do business in the article, 
has sent to the Foreign Office a letter giving 
some details. From this it appears that at 
the present time the company hive one mine, 
or deposit. working near Chaparral, Tolima, 
from which they are shipping about 2,000 tons 
per year; of this, a little more than one-half 
koe to the United States, the balance to 

rmany. The asphaltum is of the hard 
variety, and it is almost impossible to tell the 
difference between it and Egyptian. The 
Columbia asphaltum is used entirely for the 
ody of paints, and the making of fine varnish. 
It is shipped from the mines in sacks, and sells 
f. o. b. New York for 65 dollars (13/.) the short 
ton. The ocean freights are about 5 dollars 
50c. (17. 2s.) ner ton. 

STATUES IN York MINSs TER. — Memorial statues 
of Archbishop John de Thoresby, William of 
Wickham. Canon of York, William de Skirlaw. 
Bishop of Durham, and Henry. third Baron 
Percy, were unveiled recently in York Minster. 
The new monuments have beer placed in the 
Ladv Chapel. and they have been executed 
by Messrs. Farmer and Brindley from the 
designs of Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A. 

WAR MEMORIAL Sovrawark.-—A mural tablet. 
which has been erected in memory of Colonel 
Salmond and former members of the Ist Cadet 
Battalion of “The Queen's’? who were killed 
in South Africa, was recently unveiled by Lord 
Methuen in St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark. 
The tablet is of bronze, and has been designed 
by Mr. E. Hoole. 

THe THAMES STFamMBoaT BII L. — In the House 
of Commons on Tuesday, the London County 
Councils Thames Steamboat Service Bill 


passed its second reading. The Bill, which 
was presented by Mr. John Burns, provides 
for the expenditure of 280.000/. upon establish- 
ing a municipal -enny per mile passenger 
service on the river by means of a fleet of 
thirty steamers. 
McnicipaL AND County CLUB.—At the house 
dinner of the Municipal and County Club, 
held on the 8th inst. at Whitehall- court, Sir 
Francis J. S. Hopwood, Permanent Secretary 
of the Board of Trade, was the guest of the 
evening. Mr. Laurence Gomme, Clerk of the 
London County Council, and President of the 
club, was in the chair, and among the members 
resent were Sir Fortescue Flannery, XI. P., 
Mr. Norval Helme, M.P., the Town Clerks 
of Camberwell, Guildford, Finchley, etc., ete. 
The dinner was followed by an entertainment. 
Lirts FOR THE Trege RAIL wa YS. -The electric 
lifts for the whole of the Yerkes system of 
tube railways are to be supplied and fixed by 
the Otis Elevator Company. The contract 
comprises about 170 lifts, each capable of 
raising & load of 10,000 Ib. (equivalent to 
about sixty-five passengers). at a speed of 
200 ft. per minute, through shafts varying 
from 40 ft. to 180 ft. in depth. The under- 
ground stations will be fitted in most cases 
with four, and in some cases with six, lifts. 
The majority of the shafts will be 23 ft. in 
diameter; some, however, will be 30 ft. dia- 
meter; the small size shafts will each contain 
two lifts, the larger size three lifts each. The 
lifts will be electrically operated from the 
Chelsea generating station, from which electric 
power will be furnished for the three railwavs 
comprising the system, viz.. the Baker-street 
and Waterloo, the Charing Cross, Euston, and 
Hampstead, and the Great Northern, Picca- 
dilly, and Brompton railways. Precautions 
will be taken to insure the security of the 
public by the adoption of special safety 
appliances, and of non-flammable material 
throughout the mechanism and its accessories. 
THe Sr. Loris  Exuisitiox.—-There will 
undoubtedly be a very large gathering of 
engineers during the present vear at the forth- 
coming Exhibition at St. Louis. The 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
have selected Chicago as the place for their 
spring meeting, having in view the advantages 
to be gained by holding the meeting in a city 
with ample accommodation for visitors, and 
within easy reach of the St. Louis Exhibition. 
Further, they have extended an invitation for 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers to 
participate in the proceedings, with the result 
that the last-mentioned body have decided to 
hold their annual summer meeting in conjunc 
tion with that of the American Society at 
Chicago. The American Society of Civil 
Engineers have invited their British confrérea 
to avail themselves of the facilities provided 
by the Society at the St. Louis Exhibition, and 
the head-quarters in the Liberal Arts Building 
will be a rendezvous for engineers from all 
parts of the world. A visit has also been 
arranged by the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, who will attend the Internationa! 
Electrical Congress of St. Louis to be held in 
September next. All interested in electricity 
and its applications will be invited to accept 
membership in the Congress. and ample 
accommodation will be provided by the Exhi- 
bition authorities. It is to be regretted that 
St. Louis is so far from our shores, as many 
who would like. o visit the Exhibition and to 
take a part in the scientific meetings will 
inevitably be debarred from so doing by lack 
of time or money. 
BUILDING OrERATIONS IN MEXICO. Ii a report 
drawn up for the Foreign Office respecting the 
trade of Mexico, Mr. C. Bich. Clerk to 
His Majesty's Legation, mentions among the 
important articles in demand iron piping of 
all kinds. The value of these imports in 1902 
amounted to 239,0737. Iron piping is used 
almost entirely in the sewerage system and 
water mains now being laid in several of the 
new quarters in the suburbs of Mexico city. 
The importation of iron beams for building 
purposes alone in 1902 amounted to 111.4597., 
and as in modern construction they are taking 
the place of wooden beams (which in many 
cases were of cedar), this seems to be an article 
for which there will always be a demand. The 
buildings in the new quarters of the city are 
very different in construction to the old edifices 
in the heart of the town, which were erected 
more than 100 years ago, when labour was 
cheap, and when it consequently did not make 
much difference if they took a longer time to 
build. The material used in the wails, which 
were in many instances over 4 ft. in thick- 
ness, was principally “tezontle,” a stone of 
voleanic formation, and very hard; the beams 
were of well seasoned wood, cedar being given 
the preference on account of its durability. 
and the space between the floors of one story 
and the beams beneath was filled in with earth, 
the depth being in nearly all cases over a foot, 
a process which not only deadened the sound, 
but, in case of fire, which was very rare, 
served to extinguish, or, at least to isolate, 


it. The modern buildings are run up very 
quickly, „ tepetate.“ a kind of concrete of clay 
and sandstone, said to be peculiar to Mexico, 
and bricks, being the principal components of 
the walls, which are seldom more than 3 ft. 
thick. A great deal of brick is now brought 
from Saltillo, Monterey, and Cuernavaca, 
where large and improved brick factories have 
been erected, the bricks being of a smoother 
surface than those made in the immediate 
vicinity of the city of Mexico. Iron beams and 
corrugated iron sheets form the divisions 
between the floors, and many of the new houses 
have mansard roofs, instead of the old-fashioned 
flat brick roofs. Mr. Biorklund adds, that 
considering the amount of buildings that are 
being erected, not only in and around the city 
of Mexico, but also in all parts of the Republic, 
it is surprising what a lack there is of good 
finishings, such as bolts and locks, window 
fastenings, etc. What is obtainable is either of 
American or German make, and usually of a 
very inferior quality, with the result that they 
do not last any time. The hardware business, 
not only in Mexico city, but also in all the 
large towns in the differont states of the 
Republic, is in the hands of German firms, 
connected more or less directly with the four 
principal firms in Mexico. There are now only 
five hardware stores of any importance in the 
city, four of them being the firms just men- 
tioned, and the other a Spanish house. There 
Was, also, until quite recently, a large Mexican 
firm dealing in hardware, with a fair assort- 
ment of goods, many of them of British manu- 
facture, but the whole of the business and stock 
was bought up by one of the existing German 
firms. 


—— — — 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—A meeting of the Con- 
ciliation Board, formed seven years ago, to 
settle the dispute between the bricklayers and 
plasterers on Tyneside as to the demarcation 
of their respective work was held on Tuesday 
last week at the offices of Messrs. Oliver, 
Leeson, and Wood, Newcastle, to consider 8 
question raised by the plasterers as to an 
alleged infringement of the schedule agreed 
upon between the two trades in relation to 
some recent work done in the neighbourhood. 
Mr. J. W. Dyson, Chairman of the Board, 
presided. Mr. R. J. Leeson represented the 
architects, Mr. Walter Lowrey and Mr. Weir 
the master builders, Mr. McLeod ard Mr. 
Carron the plasterers, and Mr. Hope and Mr 
Drummond the bricklayers. After considerable 
discussion and admission on both sides that 
there was no intention to create trouble an 
amicable settlement was arranged, thus avoid- 
ing a disturbance in the building trade. ; 

TEES-SIDE District.—The master builders in 
the Tees-side district, comprising the Hartle 

vols, Stockton, Thornaby, and Middlesbrough, 
hive given three months’ notice to reduce the 
bricklayers’, joiners’, and plasterers’ wages one 

enuy per hour, the labourers a halfpenny per 
ees and the plasterers’ labourers one farthitg 
per hour. 


———e-_e__—_ 


Legal. 


BUILDING OWNER AND ARCHITECT. 


In the Court of Appeal, composed of the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Romer 
and Mathew, on the 10th inst., Mr. Hawtin 
applied on behalf of the defendant in the case 
of Tavlor v. Burrows for leave to appeal from 
a decision of a Divisional Court of King's 
Bench. The learned counsel said that the 
appeal to the Divisional Court from the award 
of the arbitrator, or special referee, raised a 
question as to what constituted misconduct on 
hie part of the referee. The action was brought 
by the plaintiff against the defendant for tne 
balance of an amount alleged to be due under 
a contract to build some flats. The defendant 
employed an architect, and, acting upon the 
advice of the architect, defendant refused to 
pay the amount claimed in the action —85“.— 
and, furthermore, he was advised by the 
architect that he was entitled to claim damages 
from the plaintiff to the extent of some 501. 
for breach of contract, in so far as the plaintif 
had not carried out his contract so far as it 
related to measurements, with the result that 
thirty-two rooms in the flats were 2 ft. less in 
dimensions than they ought to have been. 
On that ground the defendant refused to par 
the amount, and that action was started 
Afterwards both parties agreed to have tne 
architect as referee in the matter. The firs: 
complaint the defendant had to make against 
the architect was that he had allowed the 
plaintiff to amend his claim from 851. to 4781. 
Afterwards the arbitrator issued his award. 

Lord Justice Mathew: Is this action tc 
enforce the award? 

Mr. Hawtin: No, mg client appealed to the 
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Divisional Court from the award of the arbitra- 
tor on the ground of his misconduct, and the 
Divisional urt dismissed the appeal, but 
without costs, against the defendant. The 
Other complaint the defendant has to make is 
that he would never have contested the action 
had it not been for the advice of the architect. 

In answer to the Master of the Rolls the 
learned counsel said he did not appear in the 
case in the Divisional Court, but he understood 
that the learned counsel then appearing had 
not asked for leave to appeal. 

The Master of the Rolls said that in those 
circumstances this Court could not interfere. 
Counsel had better apply to the Divisional 
Court for leave to appeal. 

Mr. Hawtin replied that it was difficult to 
do so, as the same judges who constituted the 
Divisional Court when the case was heard were 
mot sitting together now. He asked, as that 
clay was the last in which to enter an appeal, 
that their Lordships would grant an extension 
of the time within which the defendant could 
enter the appeal. 

The Master of the Rolls said that this Court 
could not interfere. 

The application was accordingly dismissed. 


SOUTH NORWOOD BUILDING DISPUTE. 


In the Chancery Division on the 4th inst. 
Mr. Justice Buckley concluded the hearing of 
the case of Sabine v. Brind and Westbrook, 
an action by the plaintiff, Mr. W. G. Sabine, 
against the defendants, Mrs. M. R. Brind and 
John Westbrook, for the removal of certain 
houses erected by the last-named defendant 
on a building estate at South Norwood, in 
alleged breach of a covenant, or the recon- 
struction of the houses in such a manner as to 
comply with the terms of the covenant. The 
plaintiff also claimed an injunction to restrain 
defendants from erecting any buildings othor 
than dwelling-houses. There was also a claim 
for damages. 

The plaintiff's case was that he had pur- 
chased certain freehold land, forming part of 
a building estate at South Norwood, the same 
being conveyed to him by an indenture which 
contained a covenant that he would not erect 
any buildings on the land other than private 
dwelling-houses, which should not be of less 
value than the houses Nos. 6 and 8, Beulah- 
road East, Thornton Heath. The plaintiff 
erected some houses known as St. Helen's, 

which he said were superior to those in the 
Beulah-road, and subsequently contracted with 
Mrs. Brind to sell to her a portion of the land 
purchased by him, Mrs. Brind covenanting 
with him that the houses she built on the land 
should not be of less value than those known 
as St. Helen’s. The plaintiff's case was that 
Mrs. Brind entered into a contract with the 
defendant Westbrook, a builder. to erect a 
number of houses on her land, and Westbrook, 
it was alleged, with notice of the covenants, 
had built eight houses. which, it was said, 
were smaller, and of less value than those 
known as St. Helen’s. The plaintiff alleged 
that this depreciated his property, and brought 
the present action. 

Mrs. Brind, by her defence, denied that the 
houses failed to comply with the terms of the 
covenant, and said that the plaintiff was aware 
of the erection of the houses, his surveyor 
having constantly seen them and made no 
complaint. 

The defendant Westbrook, by his defence, 
denied that he had entered into any agreement 
with Mrs. Brind and that his indenture con- 
tained any covenant as suggested by the 
plaintiff. He also denied having notice of the 
covenant entered into between the plaintiff and 
Mrs. Brind. Westbrook also said that the 
houses he built on the land in question were of 
the same value as the plaintiff’s houses, and 
that plaintiff knew of their erection. West- 
brook further said that his agreement with 
Mrs. Brind had come to an end, and that he 
did not intend to build further. 

After hearing a great deal of expert evidence 
as to the value of the respective houses, 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said that 
he should regard the houses in qucstion as 
houses built for the purpose of saie, and that 
the intention of the covenant was that the 
defendants’ houses should be, from a builder's 

point of view, of the same cost as the houses 

r2viously built on the estate. He thought it 

ad been shown that the cost price of the 
defendants’ houses was less than that of th» 
plaintiff's, and their annual value was 
undoubtedly smaller. He thought that the 
covenant had rot been performed, and he 
found that the plans for the defendants' houses 
had not been passed and approved by the 
plaintif, In these circumstances, he granted 
the injunction asked for. and made an order 
against the defendant Brind for 200“. damages 
and the costs of the action. His Lordship 
explained that he made the order against the 
defendant Brind alone, because at the com- 
mencement of the case plaintiff's counsel agreed 
that the defendant Westbrook should be with- 


drawn from the case because no order was 
asked against him, but he was to have no costs, 
Order accordingly. 
Mr. Astbury, K. C., and Mr. Church appear2d 
for the plaintiff; and Mr. Buckmaster, K.C., 
and Mr. George Hart for the defendants. 


THE WIDENING OF PICCADILLY— 
AON IN THE CHANCERY DIVI- 
THE cases of Reynolds v. the Building and 

Vendor Company and the Mayor, etc., of 

Westminster, and Roberson v. the same 

defendants, came before Mr. Justice Farwell, 

in the Chancery Division this week. 

These actions were tried together, the points 
involved being somewhat similar. In the first 
case the plaintiff, Mr. Walter Reynolds, an 
antique dealer, etc., of Walsingham House, 
Piccadilly, sought an injunction against the 
defendants to restrain them from proceeding 
further with certain notices to treat, claiming 
to compulsorily acquire from him his interest 
in his shop and premises, situate at No. 3, 
Walsingham House, which he held under a 


lease, and for a declaration that the said notice - 


to treat was inoperative and invalid, and that 
the same be set aside. The plaintiff, in his 
statement of claim, stated that the defendants 
only required a small portion of his premises, 
id that the remainder was of sufficient size 
for him to carry on his business, and therefore 
their notice was inoperative and invalid. The 
plaintiffs Roberson and Co. claimed an injunc- 
tion to restrain the defendants from proceeding 
upon a notice of October 20, 1903, requiring 
them to treat for the sale by them to the 
defendants of the plaintiffs’ premises at 
No. 154, Piccadilly. In the alternative these 
plaintiffs asked if the defendants were entitled 
to proceed under the notice for an injunction 
to restrain the defendants from selling any 
art of the premises to any other persons 
30 the same should have been offered to 
plaintiffs, pursuant to the provisions of seetion 
90 of the statute, 57 Geo. III., cap. 29. 

The case of these plaintiffs was that they 
held the premises under a lease dated 
December. 1890, made between Lord Walsing- 
ham and Mr. Chas. Park, trading as Roberson 
and Co., which comprised the ground ‘floor 
and basement of Walsingham House, for a 
period of twenty-one years. The premises 
were known as No. 154, Piccadilly, and had a 
frontage of 17 ft., and a depth of 41 ft., with a 
basement. From 1896 to the time of his death 
Chas. Park carried on the business of an artists’ 
colourman, and upon his death the plaintiffs 
succeeded to the business. The premises were 
of exceptional value to the plaintiffs for the 
purposes of their business. Walsingham House 
and the adjoining premises, the Bath Hotel, 
had been pulled down. The defendant com- 
pany, the Building and Vendor Company, had 
acquired the freehold of the premises known as 
Walsingham House, including the portion 
leased to the plaintiffs. On October 20, 1903, 

laintiffs were served with a statutory notice 
bs the Surveyor of the Westminster Council 
to sell the whole of their interest in the 
premises to the Council, as the same were 
needed to widen the street. The Council 
intended to take off 15 ft. from the frontage. 
The widening had been arranged between the 
London County Council, the Westminster 
Council, and the defendant company. The 
plaintiffs alleged that the Westminster Council 
only intended to use 15 ft. of the land and to 
sucrender the remaining portion of the site 
to the Building Company. The plaintiffs 
contended that the remainder would have 
afforded an excellent site for the continuing 
of their business. They further contended that 
the notice under the Act was not given in the 
bond fide exercise of the powers conferred by 
the statute, having regard to the fact that the 
whole of the plaintiffs’ premises were not 
required for the purpose of widening Picca- 
b but for the purpose of facilitating 
arrangements between the Westminster Council 
and the Building Company, without giving 
the plaintiffs the right to retain and repurchase 
the same. The plaintiffs further alleged that 
the notice was invalid on the ground that the 
whole of the land to the purchase of which 
the notice related had not been adjudged by 
the defendants to project into, obstruct, or 
prevent the defendants from widening Picca- 
dilly, but that the lands to which the defen- 
dants had so adjudged, as stated in the said 
notice, did not include the whole of the base- 
ment of the plaintiffs’ premises. 

The defence set up was that for the purpose 
of widening Piccadilly it was necessary for the 
Westminster Council to acquire possession of 
the plaintiffs’ shops. Defendants said that it 
was impossible to carry cut the improvements 
without pulling down the whole of the pre- 
mises. The defendant Building Company were 
willing to let the plaintiffs have one of their 
shops when the building was re-erected on 
terms similar to those under which they now 
held their premises. They also said that the 
notices which they served were bond fide. 


: he es - -hÅ 


Mr. Upjohn, K.C., and Mr. Chubb appeared 


for the plaintiffs: Roberson and Co., Mr. Free. 
man, K.C., and Mr. Douglas Hogg, for the 
aldane, K.C., Mr. 


laintiff Reynolds, Mr. 
Jenkins, K.C., and Mr. Methold for the 
Mayor, eto., of Westminster; and Mr. Danck- 
werts, K.C., and Mr. Methold for the Building 
Company. 

Mr. Upjohn, K.C., raving opened the case, 
reciting the above facts, his Lordship sug- 
gated a settlement. He said it appeared to 

e a question of money. 

Mr. Danckwerts said his clients were willing 
to give the plaintiffs new premises on the same 
terms as they now held. 

Mr. Upjohn and Mr. Freeman said that 
other questions were at issue, including that 
of time, viz., the period during Shh the 
plaintiffs would be 9 of the use of their 
premises. 

After some evidence had been given Mr. 
Haldane said that terms had been arrived at 
which were satisfactory to everybody. 

Mr. Freeman, on behalf of Reynolds, said 
that terms had been arranged which were of 
interest, not merely to his client, but to the 
public, as now the work of widening Piccadilly 
at the point in question could proceed without 
delay. The notices to treat under Michael 
Angelo Taylor’s Act were not to be objected 
to, and the matter was to proceed without any 
objection from the plaintif If the jury award 
the plaintiff a larger sum as compensation 
than that offered ten days previous to trial 
the County Council to pay the plaintiff’s costs, 
as if it were under the Lands Clauses Act, to 
include the costs of title. Otherwise, the 
plaintiff to pay his own costs. Plaintiff to 
give up the right of pre-emption, and to remain 
in possession till March 25. These terms ware 
as against the Mayor, etc., of Westminster. 
With regard to the Building Company, 

laintiff would remain in possession till 
March 25 free of rent, would give the com- 
pany facilities for pulling down the premises, 
and the Building Company would undertake 
to cause as little inconvenience as possible, the 
claim for damages being waived as against 
those defendants. The action to be stayed, 
costs being paid as between solicitor and client. 

Mr. Upjohn, on behalf of Roberson and Co., 
said it had been agreed that his clients should 
be provided with two shops in the new build- 
ing. He would not trouble His Lordship with 
the other terms, as they were very complicated. 

His Lordship assented to all proceedings 
being stayed upon the terms endorsed on 
counsels’ briefs. 


ACTION AGAINST ST. PANCRAS 
BOROUGH COUNCIL. 


In the Chancery Division on the 8th inst. 
Mr. Justice Joyce concluded the hearing of 
the case of Colwell and others v. the St. 
Pancras Borough Council. 

Mr. Hughes, K. C., and Mr. Beaumont 
appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Boustield, 
K. C., Mr. Younger, K. C., and Mr. Martin for 
the defendants. 

Mr. Hughes, in opening the case for the 
plaintiffs, said that the action was brought by 
a number of lessees and occupiers of houses in 
Great College-street, Camden Town, for an 
injunction to restrain the defendants from so 
working their electric generating station and 
dust destructor as to be a nuisance. The most 
important point of the case was that of vibra- 
tion, caused by the working of the engines in 
the electric generating station. The plaintiffs 
also complained that a nuisance was caused 
by reason of dust and smell coming from the 
dust destructor. 

His Lordship asked if the defendants had 
statutory power to commit the nuisance com- 
plained of? 

Mr. Hughes replied in the negative. He 
said the defendants were the undertakers for 
the purpose of supplying electrical power in 
St. Pancras. The de endants’ electrical gene- 
rating station had been in operation for some 
years—or at least a certain part of it. In May, 
1902, defendants found it necessary to very 
much increase their power, and added to their 
plant three large engines of 750 indicated horse 
power. The engines running the continuous- 
current dynamos did not run in step, the result 
being that they did not get the thrust always 
at the same time. The consequence of this was 
that they got a certain periodic increase and 
decrease in the vibration. In May, 1902, the 
defendants began working, but not at ful] load. 
At this time the plaintiffs occupying these 
houses began to find at various times a very 
great increase in the vibration, and complaints 
were made, and subsequently the present action 
was commenced. The defendants, in their 
defence, said that the engines were at present 
defective in balance, and, consequently, did 
not run smoothly, but that this could be 
remedied if time were given for that purpose. 

The following experts gave evidence in 
support of 5 case, viz., Colonel Rookes 
Evelyn Bell Crompton, an electrical engineer; 
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Mr. Jas. Johnson Bourne, an Associate of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers; and Mr. 
Edmund Evans, a surveyor. 

Mr. Bousfield, on behalf of the defendants, 
said that his clients’ desire was to do every- 
thing which would conduce to the sanitary and 
b rious character of the neighbourhood. 
Evidence would be called to prove that there 
was really nothing as to the dust destructor 
which any reasonable person could complain of. 
As to the electric lichting plant, it would be 
established that the old plant had been working 
ever since 1895, and nobody had ever really 
complained about it. When the new plant 
was installed, he would admit there was a 
certain amount of vibration caused, but that 
would be remedied. He submitted that a 
public body, doing its best to discharge its 
statutory duty with reasonable skill, was 
entitled to a certain amount of grace, and if, 
notwithstanding the skill and experience the 
body could bring to bear upon it, there was a 
temporary nuisance, it was not a case for an 
injunction. It had been suggested that the 
vibration at the works arose through the nature 
of the foundations. or, at any rate, to local 
peculiarities. As soon as this was suggested, 
defendants set to work to balance the engines 
more closely, and Professor Dalby, who was 
the greatest authority on this subject, had been 
consulted by the defendants on the matter, and 
they had every reason to hope that everything 
would be remedied if time were given to the 
engineers to complete their experiments. 

On behalf of the defendants, Major Cardew, 

a consulting engineer, and Professor Dalby 
gave evidence to the effect that if time were 
given to the defendants for that purpose the 
vibration would be cured by adding balancing 
weights to the engines, so as to bring them into 
perfect balance. 
His Lordship. in giving judgment, said that 
it was virtually admitted before him that by 
reason of the vibration caused by the defen- 
dants’ works at various times ee the 
months of May and December, the plaintiffs 
had a right to complain of the annoyance to 
which they had been subjected, unless it were 
merely a temporary annoyance. It appeared 
to His Lordship that, by the vibration caused 
by the defendants’ works and machinery, 80 
much nuisance had been occasioned by the 
defendants as to justify the action, unless the 
defendants could show that they were entitled 
to cause a nuisance by reason of its being, as 
they alleged. a temporary nuisance. He was 
of opinion that the amount of the annoyance 
caused had been a material interference with 
the comfort of the plaintiffs. In this particular 
case the annoyance caused had not been 
temporary, and, in his opinion, was such as was 
calculated to work material injury to the 
property of the plaintiffs, and, beyond all 
question, was most serious, and likely to depre- 
ciate the value of the plaintiffs’ property. In 
this particular case there was a clause in the 
order which authorised the work that nothing 
in the order should exonerate the undertakers 
from any indictment or other proceedings for 
nursance in the event of any nuisance being 
occasioned by them. In his opinion there must 
be an injunction, not distinguishing in any way 
between the old machinery and the new, 
„ the defendants from carrying on 
these works in such a way as by vibration, or 
otherwise, to occasion a nuisance or injury to 
the plaintiffs during the continuance of their 
leases, and there must be an inquiry as to 
damages. This order would be without preju- 
dice to any question in reference to any 
nuisance or annoyance that might be caused 
by the working of the dust destructor after 
March 30 next, and the defendants must pay 
the costs of the action. 

On the application of Mr. Younger, His 
Lordship suspended the operation of the 
Injunction for six months, saying there was to 
be no nuisance and vibration between 12 p.m. 
and 7 a.m., and after May 1 between 11 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. The inquiry as to damages would 


be directed to the separate interests of the 
plaintiffs. 


oe e ee COMPANY 
v. RLAND-INNES 
COMPANY LTD.—JUDGMENT. 


Mr. Justice Bruce, in the Commer. 
cial Court of the King’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice, on the 
6th inst., gave judgment in the case of ths 
Acme Wood Flooring Company Ltd. v. The 
Sutherland-Innes Company Ltd., which was 
beard at considerable length during the pre- 
vious week. The facts sufficiently appear from 
the judgment. 

His Lordship said the action was brought 
to recover dumages for alleged breach of con- 
tract made between plaintiffs and the defendants 
on June 11, 1992. y the contract, which was 
in writing, Messrs. Churchill and Sim, brokers, 
on behalf of their principals, the defendants, 
sold to the plaintiff company about 1500 loads 
of American satin walnut wood (red gum) at 


47. 10s. per load of fifty cubic feet, c.i.f., at 
the buyers’ wharf, Victoria Docks, London. 
Under the contract, about 800 loads were to be 
delivered during June, and the balance by the 
end of July. Any wood not in accordance with 
the contract was to be sold on the sellers’ 
account. The breach complained of was that 
the defendants failed to deliver 1500 loads of 
red gum. The first question he had to decide 
was as to the meaning of the word “about. 
It was contended by the defendants that it 
meant 10 per cent., more or less, than 1500 
loads. Some witnesses said it meant even a 
larger margin, but no evidence was given to 
satisfy him that there was any well-established 
usage in the timber trade to give so extended 
a meaning to the word “about.” There was 
no evidence of a usage by which parties stand- 
ing on their rights allowed so large a margin, 
although generally the parties to a contract 
did not always insist on the delivery of the 
full or exact amount. He thought he should 
be deciding in accordance with ordinary mer- 
eantile usage in determing that the word 


about meant 5 per cent., more or less. 


Another question was whether the defendants 
were liable under the contract to pay what 
were known as London port charges of 
2s. 6d. per ton for discharging the cargo. 
He thought it was well established that, 
where goods were sold at a price to cover 
freight and insurance at London, the seller ful- 
filled his contract when be put the goods on 
board ship and sent the consignee the shipping 
documents and the policies of insurance. In 
such cases the consignee would be liable to 
pay any charges for wharfage, etc. Even if 
the goods did not come forward to their desti- 
nation under a c.i.f. contract the consignee, 
having received the documents, would have his 
remedy against the ship and on his policies. 
But, under the present contract, the contract 
othr that the goods were to be delivered 
at buyers’ wharf, and the London charges were 
not payable in that case. But part of the 
timber was discharged at other docks, and the 
London charges became payable, and yet the 
defendants sought to charge plaintiffs with 
these charges to the amount of 897. 5s. That, in 
his opinion, they were not entitled to do in 
respect of timber not delivered in fulfilment of 
the contract. As to the shortage of the delivery, 
the defendants knew that plaintiffs required 
the wood during the summer months in order 
to enable them to fulfil their contracts at 
Newport, Mon. In consequence of the non- 
delivery of the wood the plaintiffs had to 
purchase 142 loads of red gum at the then 
market price, which had increased by 1“. 5s. 
per load, which amounted to 177/. 10s. That 
sum they were entitled to recover as damages 
for breach of contract. Then the plaintitfs, 
being unable to get more red gum, had to buy 
134 loads of Jarrah wood at a higher price. 
There was a conflict of evidence as to that. 
The defendants said that the plaintiffs could 
have purchased red gum in the market, and 
Mr. Alcott said that he had red gum wood in 
stock, and could have supplied the plaintiffs’ 
requirements, but he was not satisfied that the 
quality of the wood in Mr. Alcott’s possession 
was sufficiently good to enable the plaintiffs 
to use it in fulfilment of their Newport con- 
tract. Mr. Alcott had himself tendered fcr 
the paving contract at Newport, and his tender 
had not been accepted. o believed the evi- 
dence of the plaintiffs that they were unable to 
get the red gum, and that they were therefore 
justified in purchasing Jarrah wood in place 
of the red gum at 6l. 10s. per load, making a 
difference on the contract price of 21. per load. 
They must, therefore, recover that amount. 
Then there was a claim for 31“. 88. 4d. for 
extra cost of carriage by rail over sea freight. 
He thought, however, that plaintiffs could have 
arranged to send the wood by sea, and there- 
fore that would be disallowed. As to the rejec- 
tion of a part of the cargo of the Glenmorgan 
because the wood was deficient in quality, he 
was fully satisfied that Messrs. Churchill and 
Sim had properly made the rejections, and also 
that they, as brokers, were justified in doing 
the best they could to minimise the loss. It 
was clear that the best thing to do with the 
timber was to cut it up and separate the good 
portions from the bad, and so carry it to 
market to the best advantage. There was no 
reason why, if Messrs. Churchill and Sim could 
not got a better purchaser, they should not sell 
the rejected timber to the plaintiffs. It was 
suggested by the defendants that Messrs. 
Churchill and Sim had acted improperly, 
because they had acted as brokers for both 
parties, and had charged a commission to each, 
but it was not uncommon for brokers so to act. 
It was further said that Messrs. Churchill and 
Sim acted improperly because they had 
advanced the purchase money to the plaintiffs. 
but it was proved that that was a common and 
well-known practice in the City of London for 
brokers acting for both parties to advance the 

urchase-money to the buyer. It was estab- 
liched by the evidence that Messrs. Churchill 
and Sim were an old-established firm, and 


occupied a high position in the City of London, 
and he saw no reason for coming to the con- 
clusion that their conduct was otherwise than 
right and proper. There would be judgment 
for plaintiffs on the claim and counter-claim, 
and counsel could settle the exact figures. 

Mr. Hamilton said the figure agreed on was 
545“. 168. 4d. 

Judgment accordingly, with costs. 


DISPUTE AS TO LIABILITY FOR 
PAVING EXPENSES. 


Tue case of Lumley v. Faupel came before 
the Court of Appeal, composed of the Master 
of the Rolls and Lords Justices Romer and 
Mathew, this week, on the appeal of the 
plaintiff from a judgment of the Lord Chief 
Justice and Justices Wills and Channell, 
sitting as a Divisional Court of King’s Bench, 
reversing a decision of the judge of the 
Kingston County Court. The case was 
reported in the issue of The Builder of May 2, 
1903. 

The action was brought by the plaintif 
against the defendant 5 251. 188. lld., the 
amount of expenses incurred under Section 150 
of the Public Health Act. 1875, in paving the 
road in front of a house known as No. 46. the 
Broadway, Wimbledon, of which the plaintiff 
was the owner, and the defendant formerly the 
lessee by assignment from one Gordon, to whom 
the plaintiff by a lease dated October 2, 1879, 
let the premises for a term of twenty-one years. 
The assignment by Gordon to defendant was 
dated May 29, 1893. On November 2, 1699, 
defendant surrendered his lease to the plaintif, 
and was granted a new lease for twenty-one 
years as from September 29 of that year. This 
ease contained a covenant that the lessee would 
pay all rates, taxes, and assessments what- 
soever which now are, or during the said term 
shall be imposed, or assessed upon the said 
premises or on the landlord or tenant in 
respect thereof by authority of Parliament or 
otherwise.“ The work in question was com- 
pleted in January, 1897, notice of apportion- 
ment given on January 2, 1902, and demand 
for payment made on May 3, 1902. The 
County Court Judge gave judgment for the 
plaintiff against the defendant for the sum 
elaimed. 

From this decision the defendant appealed 
to the Divisional Court, and that Court 
allowed his appeal, holding that the words of 
the covenant were not sufficiently wide to 
impose a liability on the tenant. Hence the 
present appeal of the plaintiff. 

Mr. W. O. Hodges appeared for the appel- 
lant, and Mr. Danckwerts, K. C., and Mr. J.S. 
Green for the respondent. 

At the conclusion of the arguments their 
Lordships held that the point involved was 
covered by the decision in the case of ‘ Surtees 
v. Woodhcuse,” and dismissed the appeal with 


costs. 
— —ͤ—U 
PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 


27,516 of 1902.—J. Procrern: Windows and 
Window Sashes. 


The provision in a window of a ventilating 
passage opening above the corners, and 80 
arranged that it is closed by a rail, or rails, of 
the window sash when the sash is shut. 


776 of 1903.—E. G. Srupson, F. C. Smapson, and 
W. J. REYNOLDS: Method and Apparatus 
jar 17 Glass Facing Tiles, Slabs, or 
the tke. 


An apparatus for making glass facing tiles, 
slabs, and the like, consisting of a heated 
chamber, means in said heated chamber for 
conveying the glass plates or the like through 
same to be heated, means for applying zn 
adhesive material to one side of each glass 
plate or the like, a hopper containing granite 
chippings, coke breeze or the like, a slotted 
drum situate and adjustable in said hopper. 
to deliver the granite chippings or the like in 
proper quantities into the heated chamber. 
means for carrying the granite chippings, or 
the like, through the heating chamber to be 
heated, and for sprinkling such chippings on 
to the adhesive material, and means for receiv- 
ing superfluous chippings. 


3,754 of 1903.—J. C. ALMAN: Locks and Latches. 


A lock consisting in the combination of a latch 
bolt, actuated at the under edge by the pro 
jecting arm of a gravity lever, a gravity lever 
pivotted in the upper forward corner of the 
casing. a draw-bar connecting the said gravity 
lever with the operating cam mounted on the 
knob spindle, a key bit. a key-operated stop 
lever mounted on projections integral with the 
casing and adapted to engage the gravity lever. 
thereby locking the same, a key-operated ring 
or rings encircling the said projections of the 


*All these applications are in the stage in which 
oppost jon to the grant of Patents upon them can 
be made. 
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Casing, each ring being provided with two 
imwardly-directed projections adapted to 
receive the shoulders of the key bit, and two 
Off-standing projections adapted to engage the 
shoulders of the flange of the disc of the said 
stop lever. 

5,636 of 1905.— W. Apcock: Manufacture of 

Water-closet Seat Hinges, and the like. 


A water-closet seat hinge, or other like hinge, 
consisting of two sheet metal plates, one of 
which has a pommel, which is raised on this 
Plate by pressure, and passes through a hole in 
the other plate, and at its end is enlarged so 
as to secure the two plates together. 

5,702 of 1903.—R. Leccotr: Casement Window 

and like Openers. 


This invention relates to mechanism arranged 
And constructed for the opening, closing, and 
retention in the desired position, of casement, 
fanlight, and pivotted window and like frames. 
A vertical or horizontal shaft is mounted to 
suit the window, or like casement, and to the 
shaft is secured a lever provided with a sliding 
bar, adapted, when in its normal condition, to 
©ngage with one of a series of recesses formed 
in a fixed bracket preferably arranged to carry 
One end of the said shaft, to which are secuted 
One or more levers, each connected by a rod 
to a bracket secured to the window or like 
frame. On releasing the sliding bar from a 
recess in the fixed bracket, and operating the 
said lever, the vertical or horizontal shaft is 
to some extent rotated, and the window or the 
like opened or clcsed, and there secured on the 
release of the sliding bar, which, on liberation, 
automatically engages with one of the recesses 
in the fixed bracket, thereby securing the 
window or the like in the desired position. 


5,515 of 1903.—H. H. Hopkin: Construction of 
Walls for Buildings. 


The construction of walls for buildings, charac- 
terised by the use of blocks, or slabs, having a 
vertical back and an outwardly projecting base 
upon which the brickwork is built, having a con- 


9 uous air space, between the bricks and the 
slab. 


5,846 of 1905.— T. G. Ruopes and R. GAUNT: 

Siphonic Flushing Apparatus. 
A siphonic flushing apparatus, consisting in 
the combination with a cistern having an outlet 
or discharge pipe, of a stand pipe located in 
the cistern in direct communication with the 
outer pipe, a second pipe located concentrically 
around the stand pipe and being perforated 
near its base, a gallery or open-ended cylinder 
located on the said outer pipe above the per- 
forations, an e 1aped sleeve located 
5 over the stand- pipes, having its 
spread-out base engaging within the said 
cylinder, and means for carrying and operating 
the said sleeve. 


14,420 of 1905.— J. C. Moon and F. C. Moon: 
Tiles or Bricks for Use in Regenerative 
Furnaces. 


This invention relates to improvements in the 
formation and arrangement of tiles or bricks 
used in the settings of regenerative furnaces for 
inclined and horizontal gas retorts and the 
like. According to the invention, the vertical 
tiles are made of square or of approximately 
square shape, and, if desired, they can be pro- 
vided with a reduced central portion. At the 
ends of the bafHe tiles, reduced portions of 
rectangular form are provided, and of the 
same width as one of the sides of the vertical 
tiles. The remaining portion of the baffle tiles 
is made of increased cross-section, in such 
manner that said remaining or intermediate 
portion constitutes shoulders running round the 
whole of said reduced portions. The vertical 
tiles are made to break joint, not only at the 
side linings of the waste gas and air passages, 
but also both vertica!ly and horizontally in the 
case of the tiles forming the division walls. By 
the use of this construction of bevel tiles, 
increased support is obtained; for instance, in 
a regenerative furnace for gas retorts, a sup 
port is obtained in the case of any one vertical 
tile, not only along the whole length of its 
upper or lower margin, as the case may be, but 
also, in every alternate tier of tiles, along a 
portion of the vertical margins at the opposite 
ends of such tiles, and at every corner of all 
the tiles. 

19,584 of 1903.—M. Weise: Wall-hook for 

Conduit-Down-or Waste Pipes. 

A wall-hook for conduit-down-or waste-pipes, 
characterised by two sectors for encircling the 
pipe, arms on said sectors. one of same being 
prolonged as a fastening device for connecting 
the hook to the wall and means for holding the 
sectors together and in an exact level towards 
each other. 


19,585 of 1903.—P. CLAUSEN: An Appliance for 
Gauging the Depth af Sand, Gravel, and the 
like. 

An appliance for gauging the depth of sand, 

gravel, and the like. comprising in combination 

a flat, graduated rod, and having a handle and 

a boss, a plate having a socket movably arranged 


upon the top of tho rod, and an adjusting screw 
passing through the socket for the adjustment 
of the plate in any position. 


24,268 of 1903.--C. PRANGEMEIER: Soot Collec- 
turs for Chimneys. 


A soot collector for chimneys, comprising in 
combination a receptacle to secured to the 
chimney, an opening in the back wall of the 
aforesaid receptacle, and an inclined tube con- 
stituting the lower end of the smoke channel, 
said tube entering the suspended receptacle 
19 the opening in the back wall of the 
atter. 


25,826 of 1903.—J. C. Jackson and J. OGDEN: 
Doors of Hoist Wells. 


This invention relates to improvements in or 
applicable to the doors of hoist wells. The 
essential features in the mechanism consist in 
hinging the door on a vertical hinge shaft, on 
which it can swing and also slide in a vertical 
direction. Under the lower hinge, and secured 
to the vertical shaft so as to rotate therewith, is 
a cam plate having a depression, into which it 
takes a bowl, on which bears the weight of 
the door at the hinge side. When the bow! is 
in the said depression the door is in its lower- 
most or norma! vertical position. If now, when 
the door is closed, the vertical hinge shaft is 
rotated in the direction suitable for opening the 
door, it will take with it the cam plate and also 
the door. If, however, any attempt is made to 
open the door otherwise than by the rotation 
of the hinge shaft the first movement of the 
door has the effect of causing the bowl to 
revolve on the cam plate, and thereby to leave 
the depression and rise on to the elevated 
portion of the cam plate. Such rising of the 
bowl elevates the door on the hinge shaft and 
lifts the upper edge of the door into such a 
position as to meet a fixed stop, which prevents 
its further movement. Normally, when the 
bowl is in the cam depression and the door 
in its lowermost position, and when the cam 
plate and the door move together, the door 
clears the fixed stop. 


26,289 of 1905. -W. D. BisHop and E. G. 
Rivers: Tread for Staircases, and the like. 


A tread for staircases, and the like, comprisin 
a frame filled with rock, asphalt, and reinforesd 
with wire from the sides of the frame. 

26,941 of 1903.—A. MAIR: Window Fastenings. 
A window fastening, consisting of a stationary 
catch part for each sash, so shaped that a 
sliding bolt carried by the sash can be placed 
in any one of three positions ‘elative to the 
catch, the change of the position of the bolt 
being capable of being effected only when each 
sash is in its closed position. 


21,903 of 1902.—J. Buanc: Reinforced Concrete 


Construction. 


A system of construction for slabs, floors, ceil. 
ings, joists, beams, columns, etc., in reinforced 
concrete, characterised by the construction of 
a skeleton or frame, formed of metallic trellis- 
work of longitudinal rods or bars connected 
by rods or bars, which, before and after having 
entwined the said rods or bars, pass into the 
floor, ceiling, etc., thus establishing an intimate 
connexion. = 


290 of 1905.—F. E. Caws: Apparatus for Pile 
Driving. 

The ram by which the pile is driven is raised 
and dropped by means of an electric motor 
stationed upon an erection or frame, which may 
be fastened to the pile and wholly supported 
thereby, or be partially attached to and sup- 
ported by the pile and partially otherwise sus- 
tained, or be unattached to and unsupported 
by the pile and having independent support. 
The pile itself is held erect in position ready 
for driving by means of a hinged tripod 
clamped to the pile loosely, so that it may 
descend freely through the clamp. Or, as an 
alternative, the pile may be otherwise sus- 
tained and guided while being driven by the 
motor. The motor may repeat its blows auto- 
matically or otherwise, the operator being at 
any convenient distance. 


947 of 1903.—F. Purton: Slabs or Coverings 
for Buildings and Structures. 


The improvements are as follows: The ex- 
panded metal that is used for the slabs or 
coverings is made with a selvage that is stra! ght. 
and unpierced, except in special cases for screws 
or nails, the slabs have the said selvage pro- 
jecting beyond one of their two sides. The 
upper end of each slab has its top edge bevelled 
olf, and the lower end has its bottom vdge 
bevelled off. The bevelling of both ends being 
to the same, or nearly the same angle, su 
that if the top slab, in the case of the sloping 
side of a roof, is placed with its lower edge 
next to another similar slab, the lower ena 


of the upper slab would overlap the 
top end of the second slab, and any 
water poured over the upper slab or 


rain coming upon it would have a tendency 
to run on to the second slab rather than down 
between the two slahs by way of the joint. 
Between all the sides and ends of the slabs a 


| space is left. Tho width of the space at tha 

sides is regulated by the width of the selvage 

of expanded metal that projects beyond ihs 
cement, cement and sand, or concrete; and thə 
width of the spaces at the ends is regulated by 
the position of the hooks in the slabs. The 
spaces are filled with asphalt or other like 
cementitious substance, which is connected in 
position at the sides, and prevented from falling 
through by the expanded metal selvage, and at 
the top and bottom of the slabs by the framing 
upon which the slabs rest. 


3,007 of 1903.—H. Dean: Drain and Sunter- 
ranean Pipe Indicator. 


A perine brick, block, or frame, combined witn 
a dial and disc, is arranged for the purpose of 
indicating the position, direction, and depth of 
sewers, drains, and other subterranean pipes. 
and the distance or position of water valves, 
gas syphons, and the like. 


5,353 of 1903..-—R. A. Ray and W. G. Baxter: 
Construction of Reversible Covers for Channel- 
ways on Footpaths. 


The cover has a top and bottom flange made of 
malleable iron connected by a central web 
running throughout its length. The outer sur- 
faces are diamond-chequered to prevent slip- 
ping. The cover fits in a shallow groove in 
the channel-way, and is raised to prevent the 
accumulation of dirt that would block the 
channel-ways and stop the flow of rain water 
from the down spouts running into the gutter 
way. 

25,393 of 1903.—J. J. Lressen: Process of Manu- 
facturing Artificial’ Stone Suitable for Pave- 
ments, Building Above and Below Ground, 
and for Hydraulic Purposes. 

An artificial stone, especially suitable for pav- 

ing purposes, consisting of sintered or melted 

hydrate of aluminium, such as bauxite, which 
material is reduced to small particles in the 
usual manner, but then mixed with cement. 
clay, plaster, asphalt, and such like, and finally 


burned. 
S 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 1.—By J. H. BETHELL. 
Upton Park.—378 and 380, Green-st. (s.), u.t. 


58 yrs., g. r. 102., e. r. 1800... . onnensa £2,050 
February 2.—By BOREHAM & Co. 

Chelsea.—29, Radnor-st., u.t. 37} yrs., g. r. 6l, 

// / / ⁵¼myf ee OD ee 340 
109, Beaufort-st., u. t. 46} yrs., g. r. 8l., e. r. 607. 500 

Pimlico.—7, Passmore-st., u. t. 17 yrs., g. r. nil, 

ö ow Gwe E 320 
8, Whittaker-st., u. t. 17 yrs., g. r. nil, y. r. 301. 240 
By C. W. DAvIES & Son. 

Islington.—58 and 60, St. Peter's-st. (s.), f., y. r. 
. x 1,125 

Old Ford.—Old Ford-rd., etc., f.g.r. 12/., re- 
version in 37 yr. 700 

186 and 188, Old Ford-rd. (s.), and factory 
in rear, u. t. 36 yrs., g. r. 6l., yr. 1091. 48. .. 1,000 
By VENTOM, BULL, & COOPER. 

Kensington.—44 and 45, Kensington-pl., u.t. 444 

ymw., g. r. 122., w. r. 1052. 68. 2.2... ee 870 
29, Bedford-gdns., u.t. 19 yrs., g. r. 102., y. r. 507. 400 
By DRIVER, Jonas, & Co. (at Guildford). 

Stoughton, Surrey.—Guildford-rd., a plot of 
building land, area 4 an acre, f. .......... 300 
February 3.— By BROWETT & TAYLOR. 

Forest Gate.—Woodgrange-rd., f.g. rents 471., 
reversion in 985 „ri. 1,500 

Catford.—Culverley-rd., f. g. r. 107., reversion in 
rr V eS As 270 

Sangley-rd., f.g.r. 227. 18., reversion in 971 yrs. 606 

Norwood.—Holmesdale-rd., f.g. rents 44“. 17s., 

re version in 97$ „fr eee e cece cee 1,120 
By FOSTER & CRANFIELD. 

Teddington.—High-st., “Cromwell House,“ p.; 
also plot of Land in Udney Park-rd., f. (in 
ONG: JOG) ie va wien sab Ge renee he benny 1,050 

By Hosson, RICHARDS, & Co. 
Forest Gate.—Vansittart-rd., f.g. rents 60., 
reversion in 76 „r ̃rꝛ 222... 1,290 
By PHILIP STOCK. 
Clapham.—2, St. Luke’s-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g. r. 
II/ ⁵ C 450 
26, St. Luke's- rd., u. t. 79 yrs., g. r. 10l., e. r. 50“. 405 
February 4.— By Messrs. FOSTER (at 54, Pall 
Mall). 
Notting Hill.— 147, High-st., f.; 9, Johnson-st., 
also i. g. T. 42. 10s., u. t. 45 yrs., g. r. 121.; 
7, 9, and 11, Uxbridge-st., with workshops, 
forge, etc., u.t. 17 ym., g.r. 85“., including 
builder’s goodwill (in one lot) ............ 6,700 
February 5.—By WINDRUM & CLEAVE. 
Victoria Park.—149, Victoria Park-rd., u.t. 48 
YIS., Rite Oley: ..... ee eae ke es 380 


Contractions ured in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 

ound-rent ; l. ar or leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
mproved ground-rent ; g. r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental: q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum: yrs. for 
years; la. for lane: st. for street; rd. for road: sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; eres. for crescent s 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer- house; p. h. for publle-house: o. for 
offices; 8. for shops; ct. for court. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


„%% Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average pricea of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &o. 


E s. d. 
Hard Stocks. O per 1000 alongside, in river. 


Rough Stocks and 


Grizzles...... <1 18 0 ” 97 iy) 
Facing Stocks 212 0 j 75 15 
Shippers 955 220 .. 210 0 ” 57 ” 
Flettons ...... .. 110 0 75 at railway depst 
Red wire Cuts. 1 13 0 45 90 17 
Best Fareham Red 8 12 0 is i 75 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 15 is š 
Best Blue Press 

Staffordshire .. 4 4 0 ý 15 j 
Do. Bullnose .... 410 0 i 57 <i 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks. 4 8 0 57 9 90 
GLAZED BRICKS. 

Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers .... 13 0 0 ” 55 1 
Headers S e 12 0 0 97 n 9 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats 17 0 0 m s 37 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 j p i 
Double Headers.. 16 0 0 35 10 35 
One Side and two 

Ends e eae 19 0 0 ” 9 57 
Two Sides and 

One End e evens 20 0 0 57 99 55 
Splays, Cham- 

fered, Squints . 20 0 0 10 is ” 
Best Dipped Salt 

Glazed Stretch- 

ers and Headers 12 0 0 p j ‘i 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats exerts 14 0 0 ” 57 oe 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 a 70 15 
Double Headers. 14 0 0 as ài š 
One Side and two 

End 15 0 0 i s ò 
Two Sides and one 

Ended 15 0 0 ” ” 57 
Spla ys, Cham- 

fered, Squints.. 14 0 0 80 10 75 
Second Qualit 

White an 

Dipped Salt 

Glazed ...... 2 0 0 4 less than best. 

8. „ 
Thames and Pit Sand. 7 5 net ruS delivered. 
Thames Ballast 8 3 


Best Portland Cement. 29 0 per ton, i 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 6 ; 
NorE.— The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ..... ..... 118. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire Clay in sacks 278. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


BATH STONE dell vered on road wag- 
gons, Paddington depot. . 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms depot 
PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average) 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico Wharf.. 2 1 és 5 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington dep. t, Nine 


8. d. 
1 6% per ft. cube. 


18 „ „ 


Elins depot, or Pimlico oe .. 2 29 „ P 
s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks... . 1 11 per ft. cube,deld.rly depot. 
Beer in blocks . 1 6 i n 
Greenshil[l i 10 Pe ” 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 75 7 
Red Corsehill ” 2 5 5. 75 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 0 8 8 
Red Mansfield š 2 4 ‘i 75 
YORK STONE— Robin o Qualy. 


8. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly depot. 


6 in. sawn two sides 
landings to sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 3 per foot super. „ 
6 in. rubbed two sides 
ditto, ditto ........ 2 6 D y 
3 in. sawn two sides 
alabs (random sizes) 0 11} i i 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one 
175 slabs (random 
e eae 0 71 * Px 
ain 1221 ditto, ditto 0 6 i 0 


HARD YorRK— 


Scappled random blocks 3 O per ft. cube 8 
6 in. sawn two sides, 

landings to sizes 

(under 40 ft. super.) 2 8 per ft. super. si 
6 in. rubbed two sides 

Diets haere 3 0 5 
3 in. sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes) 1 2 i 173 


2 in. ae faced 1 


es. 59⁶6˙we. „„ „„ „ „ 


flax 5 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. "cube. 
„ 6 In. sawn both deld. rly. depot. 


sides landings 2 7 dek ft. su 
ld. rly. den epot. 


» 3in do. 12 8 ‘i 
SLATES. 

in. in. £ s. d. 
20 x 10 best blue . 13 2 õ per 1000 of 1200 at r. d 
20 * 12 5 13 17 6 “i ji 
20 x 10 best seconds „ 12 15 0 72 5 
20 * 12 57 97 97 13 10 0 oe 9 
16 * 8 7 0 0 ši 
20 x10 best blue Port- 

madoc ...... 1212 6 95 = 


in. In. 
16x 8 best blue Port- 

madoc ...... 6 12 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- 

fading green.. 15 2 6 5 1 
20 x 12 best Eureka un- 

fading green.. 17 2 6 ii 3 
18 „ 10 i 5 12 10 0 i 5 
16x 8 10 5 0 7 vs 
20 x10 permanent. green 11 10 0 j s 
18 x10 B 1 9 10 0 sé 7 
16 * 8 55 op 610 0 o oe 

TILES. 


8. 
Best plain red roofing tiles.. 42 
ip and Valley tiles. 3 
Best Broseley tiles 50 
Do. Ornamental tiles ..... 52 
Hip and Valley tiles. 4 
Beet Ruabon red, brown or 
brindled do. ( Edwards) 57 
Do. Ornamental do. ...... 60 
Hip tiles 4 
Valley tiles 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 


fordshire do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1000 „ Pe 
Do. Ornamental do. ..... . 54 6 17 f A 
Hip tiles .. . 1 1 per doz. „ 7 
Valley tiles 8 8 i i j 
Best “ Rosemary ” prang 
plain tiles O per 1000 „. S 
Best Ornamental tiles. 50 0 ; 1 i 
Hip tiles . . 4 O per doz. >i s 
Valley tiles .......... 8 8 ù 15 1 
Best “Hartshill” brand 
plain tiles, sand faced. 50 0 per 1000 „ s 
Do. pressed 47 6 > A yi 
Do. ornamental, do. . 50 0 5 N es 
Hip tiles . ꝗ:ęẽ-wo 1 O per doz. ii 0 
valley tiles 3 6 i Pe 0 
WOOD At per standard. 
£s d. E s. d. 
Deals : best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
by 9 in. and 11 in 15 10 O 1610 0 
Deals : best 3 by “9... 1410 0 15 10 0 
Battens : best 24 in. by 7 in. and 
8 in., and 3 in. by7in.and8in, 1110 0 12 10 0 
Battens: best 21 by 8 and 3 by 6. 0 10 0 less than 
7 In. and 8 in. 
Deals: second n.. . 1 0 O less thn best 
Battens : seconds 010 0 „ „ „ 
2 in. by 4 In. and 2 in by 6 in. 9 0 0 9 10 0 
2 In. by 43 in. and 2 in. by 5 in... „ 810 0 910 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin. and 11 in. by 7in......... 010 0 more than 
battens. 
Pert veh Pesan 10 0 
Fir timber : dest middling Danzig At per na of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specification) 4 10 5 0 0 
Seconds vixen 46 0 410 0 
Small timber (R in. to 10 iu. . . q . 812 6 8 15 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 ln.) . 3 0 0 810 0 
Swedish balks .... 215 0 8 0 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 it. average). 3 5 0 815 0 


JOINERS’ WOOD. 


White Sea: tirst yellow deals, 


SLATES—(continued)— 
£ s. d. 


e 


O per 1000 at rly. depot. 
7 per doz. 75 


O per 1000 „ 
8 ' » 
O per doz. 5 
5 per 1000 5 
O per "doz. i 
0 


At per wer i 


3 In. by 11 lin . q 28 0 0 24 0 
Sin. Dy 9 Iiꝝůdd . 21 0 0 2210 0 
Battens. 23 In. and Sin. by 7 in. 17 0 0 1810 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
llln....... 1810 0 20 0 0 
3 in by 9 in. 17 10 O 19 0 0 
Battens 21 In. and 3 in. by 7 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and GAN: wicce ee enarac nes 1510 0 16 10 0 
Bntten«, 23 in. and g in. by 7in. 1110 0 12 10 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
in DV Ir ec . 21 0 O 2210 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in . ꝗ:. . 18 0 0 19 10 0 
Batt ens ea awa 1310 0 15 0 0 
Petersburg: second yellow deals, 
3in. by LIAO. a oe ho Vee 1600 17 0 0 
Do. 3 In. by 9 in 1410 0 16 0 0 
Batten 11 0 0 1210 0 
1 yellow deals, 3 in. by 
III vee er eran aea 1310 0 14 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 iin 130 0 14 0 0 
Batten 10 0 0 11 0 0 
White Sea and Petersburg: — 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 In.. 14 10 0 15 10 0 
4 70 3 in. by 0 in.. 13 10 O 14 10 0 
Batten gs. ected 110 0 12 0 0 
Second white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
5 i in. by 9 in. 12 10 O 13 10 0 
bs 17 batteus « 910 0 1010 0 
Pitch-pine : deals 160 0 18 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra........ 010 0 1 0 0 
Yellow Pine—Firt, regular sizes 33 0 0 upwards. 
Oddments 6 pede awe ke 22 0 0 24 0 0 
Seconds, regular sizes 2410 0 2610 0 
Yellow Pine oddments .......... 20 0 0 22 0 0 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 6 0 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube............ 0 2 6 0 8 6 
Sra: poroa ck 8 0 2 8 0 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube. 0 5 0 0 & 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
INC cee assists Gat iew in oem So - 0 0 7 0 0 8 
in. do. 4989 ae 0 0 63 — 
Dry Mahogany— Honduras, Ta- 
basco, per ft. sup. as inch. 0 0 9 0 11 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
7 ( 0 1 6 0 2 0 
Dry W alnut, American, per ft. sup 
asinch...... ee rer eres 0 010 01 0 
Teak, per load 17 0 0 21 0 0 
American Whitewood Planks— 
per ft. cube....... . seater 0 40 — 
Prepared Flooring— Per square. 
1 5 by 7 In. yellow, planed and 
Ell ĩͤ Se hey ae 013 6 017 6 
TA by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched .....essssesosese 0 14 0 0 18 0 
11 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
mat che 016 0 1 1 6 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
Hir” 8 011 6 0 1 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched ....sssssseseess . 012 0 0 14 0 


Pale Copal Oak 


' Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 


Best Black Jaan 1 


WOOD continued 5 


er square. 
Prepared Flooring - (continttied)— f s. d. £ . d. 
11 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
mate 014 6 016 6 
$ in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 013 6 
fin. by 7 in. do. o. do. 014 O 0 18 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 011 6 
lin. by 7 in. do. do. do. 011 6 013 6 
6 in. at 6d. to Od. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, é&o. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
£ s. d. 4 . d 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 
Bections . occ ecaieesvessenes 6 5 0 7 6 0 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
Seien 8 8 2 6 9659 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections 7 17 6.. 817 6 
Flitch Plates 8 6 O.. 815 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns 7 2 6.. 8 6 6 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
[Ron— E 2. d £ 3. d. 
Common BarekLess»s 710 0.. 8 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
e merchant quality ......... 8 00. 8 10 0 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars 10 10 0 .. 
Mild Steel Bars . . . 815 0.. 9 5 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price ..... æ. 9 0.. 910 0 
galvanised ....... 17 10 0 — 


( And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron (Black)— 


26 si 
Sheet Tron, Galtanisea flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizea—6 ft. by 2 "ft. to 
8 ft. to 20 . 12 150 
Ordinary sizes to 22 5 and 24g a 4 0 


26 as 
Sheet Iron, Galv anised, * best quality — 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g 3 — 
A „ 22 g. and 24 g. 16 10 es — 
y PORSE 18 0 as — 
Galvanised Corruga Sheeta— 


Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to & ft. 20g 12 


15 
205 and 24g. 13 5 


9888 OOOO 


e „ % „ @ 14 0 ee 
Best Soft Steel Sheet bft: by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker.. 11 15 ss — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 24g 12 15 ja — 
269 5 0 a — 
Cut nails, 3 În. to ö ln. 5 -- 9 15 
(Under 8 in., usual 105 extras.) 
LEAD, &0. 
Per ton, in London 
£ 8. d. £ s. 
LEA D—Sheet, English, 8ib.andup 14 5 O. — 
Pi Snell! 4 15 0 oe — 
So Pin 1 5 0 . =e: 
Compo pipe ARERR ͤNk—9—-... ͤ CQ 17 5 0 . — 
ZIno—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne . . . ton 26 5 0 ee 
Silesian e eee ESEE] 26 0 0 e 
COPPER— 
Strong Sheet. 6 6% % „ „%% per Ib. 0 0 10 ae — 
Thin eoeveone 2 22 6 „ 6 „ „ pp 0 11 oe — 
Copper nails ry] 0 0 11 ee — 
Brass— 
ee eres per lb. 0 0 10 oe = 
Thn. j essersi se 1 0 0 11. — 
TIX— English Ingots .... „ 01 5 .. — 
SOLDER—Plumberw’ .... „ 0 O 61. — 
Tinmen’s 956959555446 97 0 0 8 oe eras 
Plowpipe oeoerevevrvece 57 0 0 9 ee —_— 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
Rr ĩðͤ u ĩ³ we 
fourts ies 
third 8 
fourths 


15 og. 
21'oz. 
26 02. 
2 oz. 


eveeeneoesn 


F e „ 
OILS, &o. 


Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon 
* FY „ in drums........6- 70 

Boiled „ „ in pipes or barrels.. 

İn drums ï 

Turpentine, in barrels 

in drume’............ 

Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 19 

Red Lead, Dr. W 

Best Linseed Oil PUY cc kv acces ñ 

Btockholm Tar 


-+ 
* 
3333222122222 


EEE 


— 
S 


per ewt. 
e a a S per barrel 


VARNISHES, &o. 
£ s. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish...........cccceeeee 0 


— 
K 


Superfine Pale Elastic Oak „ 0 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 


Churches N 
Fine Elastic Carriaggh eee 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 
Fine Pale Maple 
Finest Pale Durable Copaaa2sſß 
Extra Pale French Oil ......... e Sas 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ................ 
White Copal Enamel,.... iene algae ua tetas i 
Extra Pale Paper ...esssesososssessssenso 
Beat Japan Gold Size... ccc. g 


fd fod d ph pd pd pod pd dd pat pad 


Oak and Mahogany Staun 5 
Brunswick Blackkkkdd cece cece 
Berin Bk... bs 0 esas > 
Kii... é 
French and Brush Polish......... e 


208288 
OOOOOC OG ONO 


LI 


11 Jer ft. delivered. 


e” 


— iyd 
SSO Mm yas, 


Per gallon. 


a 


, 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
Royal Institution—Very Rev. J. A. Robinson, Dean 
Westminster, on “ Westminster Abbey in the Early 
rt of the Seventeenth Century.” pn 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Students' Meeting).— 
T. S. Nash on “The Electricity and Destructor 
, ation at Plumstead.” 8 p.m. 
‘Hampstead Heath Protection Society.—Seventh Annual 
. meral Meeting, in the Lecture Room, Stanfield House, 
gh-street, the Earl of Mansfield, President, in the 
_ air. 8.15 p.m. 
_ Sanitary Institute (Lectures for 7 | O ficers).—Dr. 
Priestley, B. A., on “Sanitary Law,” II. 7 p.m. r+ 
Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society.—Mr. J. 
frey Waddell on “City Architecture.“ 8 p.m. g wi 


MON DAV, FEBRUARY 15. 

, Royal Institute of British Architects.—Professor Frank 

woes. D. Sc., on The Bacterial Disposal of Sewage 
>m Isolated Buildings,“ with lantern illustrations. 


. p.m. , 
: Regent - street Polytechnic (University Extension 
seætures). — Professor Vivian Lewes on The 


_ aemistry of Air, Fire, and Water,“ III. 8 p.m. 
=: Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers).—Dr. 
: Priestley, B. A., on “ Sanitary Law,” III. 7 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. F. Rimmington 
7 2 ‘* Small Houses of To-day and'their Architects.“ 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


. Institution of Civil Engineere.—Mr. Alphonse Steiger 
, Q “The Forms of Turbines most Suitable for Low 
alls.“ 8 p.m. 
Santa / Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).—Dr. 
. J. Steegmann on “ Meteorology.” 7 p.m. 
„ Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd. (Lectures in 
> *vactical Sanitary Science).—Dr. J. Priestley, B. A., on 
Sanitary Law,“ II. 7 p.m. 
„ Northern Architectural Association (Students Sketching 
ub). — Annual Social Gathering and Exhibition of 
n. Metches and Measured Drawings in the hall of the 
+ Jharch Institute, Hood-street. 7.30 p.m. 
155 Dundee Institute o/ Architecture.—Mr. 8. Carmichael 
„ n“ The Place of the Nude in Art.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FBBRUARY 17. 


Architectural Association, Discussion Section.—Mr. W. 
*. Williams on The Legal Position of an Architect.“ 


. 7.30 p.m. 
Society cf Arte. — Mr. A. R. Sennett on Garden 
to Industries and Agriculture.” 


— 
~ 


4: Cities in their Relation 

4 8 p.m. 

.. . Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Ofcers).—Dr. 

„ R. Dudfield on Duties of a Sanitary Inspector: Out- 

„ door.” 7 p.m. 

Builders Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 

+; Ordinary Meeting of the Members. 8 p.m. 

my Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. R. H. Bow, 
C. E., on The Strength of Scaffolding,” illustrated by 

f diagrams and models. 8 p.m. 


e THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 
11 C nters’ Hall (Free Lectures on [Matters Connected 
with Building).—Professor Vivian B. Lewes on Our 


Ai 
* Atmosphere and its Relation to Health,“ illustrated by 
; experiments. 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 

Architectural Association. — Mr. W. H. White on 
Corner Houses. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Fifty-Seventh 
Annual General Meeting. The annual report of the 
council will be presented, and the results of the ballot 

tor the annual election of the president, vice-presidents, 
and members of council will announced. The dis- 
' cussion on Heat Treatment of Steel” will then be 
': continued and concluded, after which a paper on The 
-! Motion of Gases in Pipes, and the Use of Gauges to 
„ Determine the Delivery,” will be read by Mr. chard 
„ Threlfall, F. R. S., of B rningham, 8 p.m. 
ti: _ Royal Institution.—Mr. H. Brereton Baker, M.A., 
A “Some Unexplained Experiments,” illus- 

p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).—Dr. 
K. Dudfield on ‘Duties of a Sanitary Inspector : 
Indoor.“ 7 p.m. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 

Royal Institution.—Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on The 

Life and Work of Stokes,“ I. 3 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to the Colonial 
_ Consignment and Distributing Company's Frozen 
i . Australasian Meat Store, Nelson's Wharf, Commercial- 
: , Toad, Lambeth, under the guidance of Mr. C. S. T. 
oo Molecey, A. M. I. C. E., Chief Engineer. 2 p.m. 
ai Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary Officers). 
: Inspection at a house in Stoke Newington, 3 p. m. 

Association of Managers of Sewage Disposal Works 
Meeting at Westminster Hotel, New York-street, Leeds).— 

.J. Ashton on The Disposal and Utilisation of 

Sewage Sludge.” 3 p.m. 


— 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor, and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N. B. — We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the buildicg-owner; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons.) 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ALNWICK.—For rebuilding the stone bridge at 
Embleton South Farm, for the Rural District Council. 
Mr. M. Temple Wilson, architect :— 


McLaren & co.. £95 0 0 
J. & G. Green, Warkworth® ...... 103 19 6 
ASTON MANOR.—For the construction of tram- 


lines, pits, etc., and alterations to existing tramway 
depot at Witton-lane, for the Corporation. Mr. Robert 
Greon, A.M.Inst.C.E., 37, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
Quantities by engineer :— 

George Trentham, Birmingham“ £11,934 11 2 


BANBURY.—For the supply of Hartshill stone, for 

the Town Council. Mr. N. H. Dawson, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Banbury :— A 

per ton. 

Tees Hartshill Gran- (Hand-picked stone .... 7 9 

ite and Brick Co., { Cours and fine chippin 7 3 

Ltd., Hartahill* .. (Machine-broken Hartshill 9 8 


BLACKROCK (Dublin).—For wrought-iron railing, 
gates, and wickets at Blackrock College, for the College. 
. P. H. McCarthy, B. A., B. E., 32, Bachelors’-walk, 


Dublin :— 

G. B. Goslin ...... £1,300 | John Elwell ...... £670 
C. Steer & Co. .... 1,100 | Musgrave & 

Kennan & Sons 730 Ltd., Belfast* 635 


J. & C. McGloughlin, 
td 


which in each case came to more than the lowest tender. } 


BRIDLINGTON.—For erection of house and shop, 
South Side, Clough Bridge-road, for Mr. C. Cast. Mr. 


J. Earnshaw, architect, lton House, Bridlington :— 
E. Corner .... £605 0 0 A. A. Booth.. L546 0 0 
Storr & Son.. 590 0 08. Spink .... 537 14 0 
W. Hoggard.. 572 19 6 F. Kneeshaw. 534 0 0 
Smallwood & Sam Pan & 

Shaw...... 571 17 6 Sidd all“. 530 0 0 
C. Wilson è 


566 15 6 
[All of Bridlington.] 

BRISTOL.—For pulling down No. 35, Mary-le-Port- 
street, and premises in rear, and erecting new ware- 


house, for Messrs. Lindrea & Co., Ltd. Messrs. Herbert 
J. Jones & Son, architects, 12, Bridge-street, Bristol: 


Forse & Son ....£9,450 O Eastabrook & Son£8,320 0 
H. J. Jones & Co. 9,197 0 J. Browning .... 8,317 0 
W. Cowlin & Son 9,084 0 A. J. Bea ven .. . 8,065 0 
A. E. Longden .. 9,080 0 R. F. Ridd . 8,040 10 
J. E. B. James.. 8,992 7 G. Humphreys 8,008 0 
Stephens . Wilkins 

Bastow ...... 8,978 0 Sons, Bristol“. 7,968 0 
E. Walters & Son 8,686 0 8. Roberts. . . 7,685 0 
A. E. Denby & Radford 

. 8,899 0 Greaves ...... 6,824 0 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For alteration and conversion 
of business premises in Beach-road, Clacton-on-Sea, for 
Measrs. Starling & Son. Mr. George Gardiner, architect 
and surveyor, Clacton-on-Sea :— 

A. W. Coleman £225 0 0 H. W. Gladwell £193 14 6 
W. H. Bray . 202 10 0 James Me Kay“. 183 0 0 


CLAY CROSS. — For sinking a waterworks well, etc., 
for the Clay Cross Urban District Council. Mr. W. H. 
Radford, C. E., Albion-chambers, King-street, Notting - 
ham: . 


W. Antrobus, Stockport 


CLAY CROSS. — For putting down a borehole for 
additional water supply, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. W. H. Radford, C. E., Albion-chambers, King-street, 
Nottingham :— 

W. Antrobus, Stockport....... . . . £193 15 0 


CLAY CROSS. — For laying about 2,347 yards of 8 in. 
c.i. pipes and taking up pipes, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. W. Redford, C. E., Albion-chambers, 
King- street, Nottingham :— 

H. H. Barry, Radcliffe-on-Trent, Notting - 


lll!!! ĩ ens N 9 ꝗ e330 


DURHAM.—For sewerage works, Gilesgate Moor 
New Durham, and Dragon Villa, etc., Belmont an 
West Sherburn, for the Durham Rural District Council. 


Hardy 

Atkinson ..£5,792 2 5 
G. T. Manners. 5,300 0 0 
Johnston & 

Strong .... 5,229 6 0 
J. Laing & Son 4,805 00 


EAST STONEHOUSE.—For construction of a con- 
crete landing stage at Firestone Bay, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. F. A. Wiblin, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, East Stonehouse :— 


d & 
. £4,384 0 0 
J. G. Bradley. . 4,054 12 1 
John Carrick, 
Durham .. 3,997 4 2 


J. Shaddock, Plymouth ......... . . . £1,081 19 0 
A. J. Richards, Plymouth ........ .. 1,079 0 0 
E. Duke, Plymouth................ 969 18 0 
T. Shaddock, Plymouth ........... ; 827 0 0 
W. C. Shaddock, Plymouth ........ 794 0 0 
Lapthorn & Co., Plymouth ........ 782 0 0 
J. H. Blackell & Son, East Stonehouse 779 0 0 
W. E. Blake, Plymouth ............ 760 0 0 
W. T. Stevenson, Plymouth ........ 715 0 0 
T. G. Taylor & Son, East Stonehouse 695 0 0 
J. Taylor, East Stonehouse ........ 687 0 0 
Matcham & Co., Ltd., Plymouth.... 663 0 0 
T. Payne, Plymouth .............. 644 0 0 
T. Crews, East Stonehouse ........ 595 0 0 
A. Andrews, Plymouth ............ 585 0 0 
Jenkin & Son, Devonportk 550 0 0 


GALLOWS PLAIN.—For alterations, etc., at Isolation 
ig tae for Hertford and Ware Joint Hospital Board. 
Mr. W. Leonard Grant, architect, Sittingbourne :— 

Ekins & Co., Ltd., Old Cross, Hertford*.... £3,857 


HORWICH.—For sewering, levelling, paving, fla 
etc., fifteen new streets, for the Urban District Sout 


Edward Yates, Horwich*® ....... . . . £3,377 
Finch, Webster, & Mustanley .. 
- J. 1 ea o ase \ At 
eter Heye s 
Wo. Kearns . „„ ö N 
„Holes en 
Etheridge & Clark ............ | Prices. 
Bennie & Thompson .......... 


LEYTON.—For hot-water heating, for the Urban 
District Council Education Committee. Mr. W. Jacques, 
Architect to the Committee, 2, Fenchurch-street, E. C. 


Allin & Sons.. £461 0 0 Werner, Pflei- 

Haden & Sone 458 0 0 derer, & Per- 
Defries & Co.. 40414 0 ns £350 11 2 

R. H. J. General Iron 
Pearson. 387 0 0 Foundry .. 348 0 0 
G. & E. Brad - Crittall & Co. 343 17 6 

1 367 10 0 Brightside 
Troup, ; Foundry Co. 848 0 0 
& Co....... 355 5 3 J. T. Halsey.. 331 15 6 
Tamplin & J. & W. Jeal. 318 0 0 

Makooski .. 355 0 . 
Heating Co.“ 318 0 0 


LONDON. — For extension of class rooms and other 
alterations, together with repairs and painting, at the 
Foundling ary ser W. C. . John B. Chubb, archi- 
tect, Resident Surveyor. Quantities uy Meet C. John 
Mann & Son, 20, Great George-street, 1 a reid :— 


James Carmichael.. £1,920 & Hill...... £1,834 
Wiliam Shepherd 1,876 | Parkinson & Son .. 1,789 
Todd & Newman.. 1,853 | Preatige & Co.* 1,759 


LONDON.—For the erection of new offices in Euston-road, London, for the Hearta of Oak Benefit Soclety. 
Messrs. Essex, Nicol, & Goodman, architects, Colmore House, 21, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. Quantities by 


Mr. A. A. Tween, 147, Palmerston House, Old Broad-street, London :— 


Extra, 
Complete Pedic 
== Building. instead o 
Portland 
Stone. 
| £ 

J. C. Wall & ko 50.252 1,200 
A. Kellett & Sons, Ltd. ...... 42,745 947 
G. E. Wallis & Sons ........ | 41,884 750 
CCC 42,383 923 
Kirk & Randall ............ 42,490 1,100 
Spencer, Santo, & Co., Ltd. .. 43, 600 811 
C. Miskin & Sous. 44,000 1, 300 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd......... 43,493 385 
G. Godson & Sons .......... 41,544 893 
W. Donn. Sex 42,973 725 
J. Chessum & Sons .......... 41,480 811 
H. L. Holloway ............ 41,221 750 
Treasure & Son 42.918 710 
Stimpson & Co.. 413.000 900 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd 42,295 897 
H. Lovatt, Ie 41,600 | 1,427 
C. Dearing & Sonn 41.18 735 
T. H. Kingerlee & Son ...... 41,972 1,133 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. .......... 41,083 852 
W. Lawrence & Songs. 40,384 748 
B. E. Nightingale | 40,918 670 
J. Shillitoe & Sous 41,300 850 
F. G. Minter................ 39,470 760 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. 40,173 845 
A. Noe ease kus | 39,840 284 
Hockley & Oo. 40,082 17,6 875 8/11 
C. Gray Hill 40,000 | 840 
A. Porter 39, 638 943 
Sabey & Son[unun . 43,118 — 


= [Architects’ estimate, £43,000 for complete building.] 


genie ay | 

Brick- 

work in e Extra, | Extra, 

Portland Kaas if Wood | if Oak 

Cement Glazed Block , Joiner’s 

instead of Bricks Flooring.: Work. 

Lime | 

Mortar 

| | 
| 

£ | £ £ £ | £ 
641 817 586 4,051 57,547 
690 | 1,453 809 3,997 50,641 
434 800 626 6,000 50,494 
695 + 1,446 795 4,058 ' 50,300 
707 800 625 4,400 50,122 
310 707 488 3,760 49,676 
372 700 660 | 2,600 | 49,632 
595 747 575 3,691 49,486 
682 1,277 782 4,134 49,312 
575 610 580 3, 437 , 48,900 
310 700 656 4,586 48,543 
400 635 500 5, 000 48.506 
620 527 531 3,068 48,374 
372 800 600 | 2700 48,372 
416 719 612 2.880 47,819 
335 553 503 | 3,068 47,486 
620 787 6541 3,304 | 47,185 
372 652 581 2,454 47,164 
310 665 578 3,667 47,155 
310 747 626 3,671 46,486 
372 775 554 2,863 46,152 
372 695 542 , 2,300 46,059 
610 910 590 3,226 45,566 
375 532 | 570 8,055 45,550 
„364 880 719 2,249 45,336 
620 616 18 1 648 10 2,359 45,202 14 6 
620 642 177 670 2,237 45,009 177 
248 784 578 1,002 | 


43,193 


No Alternative pai i 
| 


Conditions not complied with. 
[See also page 181. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracte, c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COM PETITIONS. 


Designs to 
Nature of Work. By whom required. Premiums. | be 1 
Proposed Free Llbrar jj . Malvern U.D.O... n.. . 302., 20l., and 1. EEEE AEE EAEE ETIN | April 8 
“Deal gns for Isolation Hos pitlll14lll ꝗ Barnet Hospital Committees | Not stated ........- PN a a SATAN re iC Nee T ign CLR A ee ae | May 9 
CONTRACTS 
Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. | Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by ve delivered 
) ee 
’ i 
Repairs to Anglican Church, Guildford Cemetery .. | EETA A. J. St 3, 25, High-stroet, Guildford . FCC | Feb. 13 
Two houses, Eitchen-lane, Queensburggs¶¶s»sss . J. Drake & Son, Architects, Queens burg do. 
Electric Light Installation, Broughton Higher Gr. Sc. | Edinburgh School Board.......... Crawford & Cumming, Engineers, 122, George-st., Edinburgh oe | do. 
Steel Buoys, Ot... . ccc ceccscscresccsccssceccvecs Trinity House Corporation ........ E. Pricd Edwards, Secretary. Trinity House, London, E. CO. Feb. 15 
Sewer, Northgate- street and St. Stephen s-road .... | Canterbury ea Maas iva de Lote | A. C. Turley, City Engineer, Guildhall-street, Canterbury........ do. 
Roads, Workhouse, Selly Oak ............. e King’s Norton Guardians ........ T. B. Hall & Jones, Eng., King’s-ct., 117, Colmore- -row, B'mingham | do 
House, Victoria-road, BANG ho aes eee Wi ns ee ee J. F. Walsh & G. Nicholas. Arch., Museum- -chambers, Halifax .. 0 
Timber Store Queen's Bridge, Belfast ............ G. N. Ry. Co., Ireland ............ W. H. Mills, Engineer, Amiens - street Terminus, Dublin do 
Materials e gies ... | Downham R. D. CC... H. Wayman, Clerk to Council, Downham Market do. 
Galvanised Steel Ashbins FF ... | Chorley Corporation .............. i W. Cunliffe, Inspector of Nuisances, Fire Station, Chorley ...... do. 
Furniture, Copley Schools ............... 8 Halifax Education Committee . J. Lord. C. E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax 3 , do. 
Paving of Birds nis Royd- ane er Brighouse Corporation ......... 8. 8. Hay wood, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Brighouse.. ' do 
Whinstone, ete. 2.02) écsnae aes ðᷣ Caan Selby Us Dl oceans B. McGregor Gray, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Selby e do 
Alterations, ete., Morice Town Council Schools. ' Education Committee, Devonport.. W. H. Crang, Secretary, Education Office, Devonport e do. 
Whinstone and Slag ..... ee VD re Bridlington R. D. Ce... J. B. Simpson, Clerk, Long-lane, Bridlington . „ do. 
((, ²⁰Ü Lv ow Raw bee Colne Corporation T. H Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Colne ..... errs do. 
Feeder Malnssss8s FC Preston Corporation ............ g W. H. Tittensor, Engineer, 25, Burrow-road, Preston ..... eG do. 
Furniture, Hyde Park-road School Plymouth Education Committee. E. C. Cook. Secretary, 18, Princess-square, Plymouth .......... do. 
Suppe J er een A . | Finsbury Borough Council... | Roro’ Surveyor's Department, Town Hall, Rosebery Ay; London.. do. 
Firebricks at 1 -·ʒq V..... . | Glasgow Corporation ..... W Jas Manager. 45, John-street, Glasgow, . ee ree er cr do. 
Sheraton Water Supply .......... cece cee ere reeeee Malmesbury R D.C. .. . |C. Combes, Engineer, Isar? eee eet i Feb. 16 
Stores for the Dist. und, ¢ Gas & Electric. Committees Stockton-on-Tees Corporation.. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stockton-on-Tees .... Siete do. 
Estate Offices. Eek hee Ne ey ee Right Hon. Lord Tredegar........ G. P. Mitchell Innes, 9 8 0 r Eatate Offices, Newport, Mon do. 
Greenhouse, H ark, Benwell e Benwell and Fenham U. D. CC. W. P. Pattison, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ben well do. 
Additions, Heathfleld Ho. Schl., eee Cardiff Sisters of Providence .... | James & Morgan, Architects, Charies-street-chambera, Cardiff.... do. 
Materials . wsoeeeeeees | Bermondsey Borough Council .... | F. Ryall, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Spa-road, Bermondsey........ do. 
Repair of Holmesdale and other Roads . -·ꝗ .. | Croydon Corporation ....-.-. | Borough-road Surveyor's Office, Town Fall, n e do. 
Cast Iron Pipes ..... | Chorley Corporation J. W. Allin, Gas Engineer. Chorley . e do. 
Two-story Transit Shed, Albert Edward Docks ... | Preston Corporation ..... a eee aes J. Barron, Engineer, Ribble Navigation Office, Preston. . do. 
Wooden Footbridge over Conns water Rl ver Belfast Improvements Committee .. | Office of City Survevor, Belfagsꝶ l cece cence aan do. 
Stone and Gravel oe es ries .. . | Salisbury R. D. cc... F. Hodding, Clerk, Market House-chambers, Salisbury . epee ats do. 
Supplies (Irish Manufacture ͥ u Blackrock U. D. ee. Town Clerk’s Office, Blackrock, co. Dubliiiiiiinunnin do. 
Road Materials, otc. .......... cc eee eee e Tottenham U. D.· GW. E. Crowne, Coombescroft House, 712, High-road, Tottenham .... do. 
Engine and Dynamo, Church-street Baths ........ Camberwell Borough Council.. W. Oxoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S.B. .... do. 
Annual Contracts oh sca ce Wie e Bacup Corporation .............. Borough Surveyor's Office, Bacunun nnn q Feb. 17 
Mell... ⁵ðx Maidstone R. D. (CocOoOoo .. J. S. Killick, Surveyor, Barming, Maldstore ene do. 
Free Wiring and Hire of Motorrr ss Islington Borough Council ........ Electrical Engineer, 50, Eden-grove, Holloway, N............ jae do. 
Brickmaking Plan ꝗ . Gas Committee, Leeds Corporation.. R. H. Townley, Gas Offices, East Parade, Leeds do. 
Machinery for Making Slabõ ss do. do. do. 
Materials and Storeieiss Bootle Corporation wun Meee Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, e savas pe ieee do. 
Tools, Cement, eto eU é ꝓ cece ee eee ees Rochester Corporation............ W. Banks. City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester ................ do. 
Revolv. Sprinklers, Penstocks, etc., Sew. Wks., Earlswd. | Reigate Councillllllè“2en C. J. Crece, Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Reigate .......... do. 
Wissta ad Hind wae ee ae Tynemouth R. D. Cee. J. Waters. ‘Surveyor, Longbenton, Newcastle-on-Tyne .......... do. 
Metal for Roads in the Gorbals, etc. .............. Renfrew County Council.......... W. H. Hill, 194, Ingram-street, Glasg ( ͤ eee eee | do. 
Boundary Wall, South Pankakkdd eee eens M. B. of Fulham ................ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Walham Gr.. 8 do. 
Street Worrrr!,rk,!,nñ!l, aww eee es Southend-on-Sea Corporation...... E. J. Elford, Borough Surveyor, Southend-on-Sea .............. Feb. 18 
Altering Railway Hotel, Abersychan ..............) se ee ene T. Roderick, Architect, Glebeland, Merthyr Tydfll.............. do, 
Broken Granite ...... ccc ccc ewer cect cence eeees Wigston Magna U.D.C. .......... Office of Surveyor, Station-road, Wigston Magna, Leicester do. 
Ninety Tons c.i. Water Pipes Rothwell U. D.... ce ee J. T. Pears, Surveyor, Council Offices, Rothwell, near Leeds do. 
1,000 Tons of Lins cere c ce necesecs Salford Gas Committee W. W. Woodward, Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom-street, Salford .. do. 
Street Works, Merton eos | Croydon R. D. ccc. R. M. Chart, F. S. I., Town Hall, Croydon..............cccececs do. 
Asphalting Playground at Intake Board School .... | Handsworth School Board ........ B. Bagshawe, 63, Norfolk-street, Sheffield..... FF do. 
Post Office, Portobello, Edinburgh ..... won eid es Commis. H.M. Wks. & Public Bdgs. | H. M. Office of Works, Edinburgh ..............000. e do. 
Mater]!!! ee vee inkes eS Felixstowe and Walton U.D.C. .... | Surveyor to Council, Town Hall, Felixstowe............... e do. 
Conerete Flagging, Christ Church- square, Hulme.. Manchester Parks Committee Office of City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. do. 
9 Chapel, Vestries, etc., Crowlllll e. T. B. Thompson, Architect, 15, Parliament-street, Hull! do. 
School Buildings, Hullll““ll ... Boulevard Baptist Chapel Trustees do. do. 
Washing Machine at Hillingdon Workhouse ........ Uxbridge Guardians.............. Mr. Copping, Master of the Workhouse.............ccccececeee do. 
Enlargement of Board Room at Workhouse........ Battle Guardians ................ Master of the Workhouse, Battle, Susgeeel˖iIlga reece dan. 
Science School, Boston Grammar School .......... The Governors J. Rowell, Architect, Market-place, Bostoeo n do. 
*Alterations, etc., 2 oe Station, Borough-road .. | Southwark Union G. D. Stevenson, 13 and 14, King-street, E. CWOwt ... do. 
Granite and Slag, etc. ....... MANS EO EE Hardingstone R.D.C. ............ J. Haviland, 2, St. Giles’-square, Northampton Feb. 19. 
Carting of Gra te eee OUR Gag sie eras Horncastle R. D. COO. J. E. Chatterton, Clerk, Council Offices, Horncastle ........ | do. 
Brick Bridge over Rivor ek, Victoria-av., Blackley Manchester Parks, etc., Committee | City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester do. 
Foundations for Gas-holder Tank, Penrhiwceiber .... | Mountain Ash U.D.C. ............ Corbet, Woodall, & Son, Eng., Palace-cham., Bridge-st., W’minster. | ao. 
Conveniences, Farnley Recreation Ground ........ Leeds Corporation City Engineer’s Office, LeedddᷣUUün cece ccc c cece ne cesvns do. 
Manager’s House, Linkwood Distillery ............) eee ee W. C. Reid, Architect, 2, Culbard-street, Elgaiuin nnn. ao. 
*Alteration of Prudential Assurance Company's Offices | Prudential Assurance Company... | Paul Waterhouse, 20, New Cavendish- street, Portiand-place, W. | do. 
Supplies ....... e e e e ..... | Rathmines and Rathgar U. D. CCG. F. P. Fawcett, Clerk, Town Hall, Rathmines .................. | Feb. 2 
Electricity Stores do. do. | ao. 
Station Lighting and Wiring to Motors Radcliffe U. D.·CCCWW·oeeee .. Lacey & Sillar, 2, Queen Anne's- -gate, Westminster, London do. 
Testing Instruments. etc. ............. e do. do. | ao. 
Town Clock in Clock Tower Redruth U. D. GG.... H. Page, Clerk to Council. Redruth VVV e | do. 
Residence at Wadebridge, Cornwall ..............5 Mrs. Robertshaw ...........00008 | Town Hali, Wadebridge, Cornwail ........essssssasessssses eden do. 
, . OA CR EES ea Northampton Corporation ........ A. Fidler, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, Northampton ao. 
200 Yards Earthenware Pipe Sewer .............. Hornsea U. D.C. I — 7 eens Surveyor's Office, Public Rooms, omnes near Hull............ do. 
Alterations, etc., to Two Cottages at Depot........ do. do. 
Tramway Stores Sheffield Corporation ............ A. R. Fearnley, Tramways Department: Town Hall, Sheffield.... Feb. 22 
Scavenging, eee ĩ xr“!ʃ⁊² Wigston Magna U. D. CCC. W. G. J. Clark, Station- road, Wigston Magna, Leicester | ao. 
Retorts, Fireb' ks, etc., Sowerby Bridge, etc., Gas Wks. Sowerby Bridge U. D. Cee. W. A. Bissell, Engineer, Gas Works, Sowerby Bridge aa. 
Materials and Laboumnmnn ssoneseerare. Rawtenstall Corporation Borough Surv eyor, Municipal Offices, Rawtenstall .............. d. 
Stone for Raa... & Beverley R. D. CO. e E. Picker, C. E., Surveyor, Beverle nnn uees i doa. 
Alterations to Head Offices, 88, Renfleid-street .... Glasgow Tramways Committee ... . F. Burnett, F. S. I., 180, Hope- street. Glasgow | do. 
*Watering Streets and Roads e ... . | St. Marylebone Borough Council .. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Marylebone-lane, W............. aa. 
Haulage of S tonne e A. T. Davis, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Shrews burg. Feb. 2 
Winding Shaft, etc., at Pumping isaac Falmer .. | Brighton Corporation ............ F. J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton do. 
API y ĩð 8 Southall-Norwood U. D. ........ R. Brown, Engineer, Public Offices, Southall, Middlos end do. 
Two Houses and Shops, London-road.............. III/ nae Pn H. H. Hodgkinson, Architect, 9, Lowther-street, Carlisle ........ do. 
Sewerage Works, Mortlakkckkckkkeeeee ce een ees Richmond Main Sewerage Board.. W. Fairley, Engineer to Board, West Hall- road. Kew Gardens ao. 
784 Yards Stoneware Pipe Sewers, Shepley Fields .. | Andenshaw U. D. Ce W. Clough, Engineer, 2, Guide-lane, Andenshaw................ d. 
Excavating, etc., Cemetery-road 


ee 6 do. do. aco. 
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CONTRACTS.— Continued. 


Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 1 
Tabernacle, Wesleyan chapel Rhymney .......... Rev. J. Rowlands................ J. P. Powell, Architect, 20, Ruthin-gardens, Cardiff ............ Feb. 23 
*Making-up Roads, Supplying Carts and yan sareei eee, ee aeeeaeenks Council’s Surveyor, 57, High-street, Acton, W. ....... e do. 
Supply of Material )hhh cece do. do. do. 
Quarrying and Carting Road Materials Midlothian County Council........ Road Office, 29, St. Andrew-square, eee FF PRRP do. 
“Cleaning and Painting, ene, ee Bath | M. B. of Shoreditch .............. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. eee do. 
Works and Materials ........ ccc ccc cece cece ec cees Bromley Borough Council ........ Munle Offices, Bromley, Kent. e do. 
MAnnual O Contracts. Willesden District Council ........ Council’s Engineer, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N. WWW. ee do. 
*Roadmaking and Paving Work en do. do. do. 
™Road-making Worsssssss ee Walstamstow U. D. C0. Engineer to the Council, Town Hall, Walthamstow ............ do. 
Public Baths, Picton- road. Waver tree Liver pool Corporation ............ W. R. Court. Engineer, Municipal Offices, Liverpool Feb. 24 
Premises, Kiltimagh, co. Mayhhÿr Hibernian Bank, Ltd. ............ W. H. Byrne & Son, Architects, 20, Suffolk-street, Dublin do. 
Tenements, Overnewton-streeeů tt Glasgow Corporation City Engineer, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow e e do. 
= Painter's Colours, Varnishes, and Builder’s Materials Metropolitan Asylums Board Office of Board, The Embankment, F§öð= ñ ę kq dl... eons do. 
Material for Roadmaking W Orka Wood Green U. D. ce. 4 | Council’s Surveyor, Town Hall. Wood Green, NN nuaareieweetes do. 
C. I. Water Pipes, Hydrants, eto... Nantwich R. D. eee... J. A. Davenport, C. E., 152, Hospltal-street, Nantwich eae apenas Feb. 25 
Excavat and La ng Pipes e do. do. 
Plating Wheels of Steam Roller ........ e Cheshunt U. D. wee... R. H. Jeffes, Engineer, Manor House, Cheshun t do. 
rwo Water Vans and One ater Cart ....... ... . . | M.B. of Woolwich................ F. Sunmer, A A I. C. E., Borough Engineer, Maxey-rd., Plumstead do. 
Works and Materials ....... ere at eee ee a Hackney Borough Council ........ Borough Bary eyor, Town Hall, Hackney, N. .. do. 
Stoneferry Bridge Woris 0 11N eee Hull Corporation Inst. C. E., City Engineer, Huli. ö·ꝗ q ꝗ:. . Feb. 26 
ff ᷣ ⁰⁰ c eee es ... | Salford Tramways Committee .... oe anena] Offices, 32, Blackfriars-street, Salford ........ do. 
Materials ..... | Newton-in-Makerfield U. D. C. | Stores Clerk, Gasworks, Earlestown, Lancashire ......... e Feb. 27 
Lyme- street WOrl . . do. Surveyor to Council, Town Hall, Earlestown, Lancashire ..... 8 do. 
Road Materials, etc. ............. e e county Council . | H. Leete, County Surveyor, Huntingdon .............. A do. 
Hot-Water Banai etc., Three Counties Asy., Hitchin Visiting Committee .............. R. E. Middleton, 17, Victoria-street, 8.W. .....cc cece eer ecces sa do. 
Buildings adjoining Mortuary, Surbiton ..........| Surbiton U.D.C. ee... Surveyor, District Council Offices, Surbiton............. Delais do. 
Resetting Three Beds or Gas Retorta .............. | Knaresborough U.D.C............. T. Mainman, Clerk, Urban District Councli .... do. 
500 Tons of c. i. Pipes ones Glasgow Corporation ....... . | J. R. Sutherland, Engineer, 45, John-street, Glasgow do. 
Alterations to Building „ etc., at Fiimby Lodge . Cockermouth Guardians .......... | W. d. Scott & Co. Architects, Victoria-buil Workington. e. do. 
*New Fire Brigade Station..... FVV Eton U. D. C“CoooOMOlWw . ᷑ Council's Surveyor, Council Offices, High-street, Eton ....... s do. 
Road Stone Chippings and Slag ......... Ee Te Worcester Corporation............ J. H. Garrett, County Road Surveyor, Shire Hall, Worcester Feb. 20 
(C/; t6u;˙; ⅛ꝶß . oad See ee Manchester Rivers ap. Soe ... Sec. of Rivers Department, Town Hall, Manchester do. 
Six Houses at Dinnington Colliery ................ Cramli n Dis. Co-op. Soc., Ltd. | J. G. Crone, Architect, 21, ’Grainger-st. West, Newcastle-on-Tyne do. 
Electric Lighting, CambuslanFnnggz.. ꝗͥ Lanark Count bombe e Hunter & Jack, Electrical Engineers, 101 St. . Glasgow do. 
Annual Contracts e ina eine ave e e teas | Hondon .. yaa wes Council's Surveyor, Council Offices, Hendon, N. VW ... do. 
Road-making WorlsOVOsss . 4 Hanwell U. D. C..... ... | Surveyor, Council's Offices, Church- road West Nanxcli, . do. 
*Erection of Conveniences, Sydenham Wells Park, 8. E. London County Council .......... Architect’s Department, County Hall, Spring- gardens, 8. W. do. 
Stores cece Wolverhampton Corporation ...... G. Green, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton ...... . 1 
Four Engines .........ssessessuse cosecccevecsee G. N. R. Co., Ireland ........... ... | T. Morrison, Secretary, Amlens-street Terminus, 1 Dubin 9 do. 
Additions to Infirmary, Northwich o seas G. E. Bolshaw, Architect, 189, Lord-street, Southport ....... ide do. 
Slater Wk., Generating St. & Tr’mc’r Shed, ‘Kilmarnock | Electric Committee ............. R. Blackwood, Burgh Surveyor, Market Bridge, mario 1 do. 
Passenger Station, Cowley, near Uxbridge. .. e er ccc wine aiain cases . | Engineer, Paddington Station a alates do. 
Seven Houses, Greenford, Middlesex ........ ee do. do. do. 
“Sewer Works at St. James’s-lane, Muswell Hill .... Borough of Hornsey.............. Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. do. 
Waiting 5 Bridge. etc., Paignton Station G. W. Ry. oompany 8 Office of Engineer, Plymouth Statilottwtuůunnn..ꝑ do 
Making-up Roadvdszz ccc cece cece ne cenes ... | Tottenham U. D. CCC. Council’s Engineer, 712, High-road, Tottenham ........... 9 . . ` dO. 
e etc., Works ss. 5 Litherland U. D. C6CC.... A. H. Carter, Surveyor, 25, Sefton-road, Litherland, Lancs. . Mar. 2 
Sewers, Farnborough, etc., Kent ................ Bromley R.D.C. e.... A. Williams laud Son, Engineers, 14, Victoria-street, Westminster, a w. do. 
*Reconstruction of S. E. Hospital.. q q MAB... 5 T. W. Aldwinckle & Son, 20, Benman-street, London Bridge, B. do. 
Annual Con traces F Boro’. of Hampstead ............ | Boro’. Engineer, Town H Baverstook Ml, NeW .. v. v. do. 
Annual Contractes 2.0... .. ccc cece cece teens Borough of Fulham m The Town Hall, Fulham, S.W.  ...... cc ccc B e do. 
Covered Service Reservoir, The Heath, near Cardiff. Cardiff Corporation ............ C. H. Priestley, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff rere 3 
New Post Office, Buxton Commissioner of H.M. Works, etc. Postmaster, Buxton ............... „„ do.] 
Children's Homes, Schools, etc., Hutton, Essex .... Poplar Union 5 181, Queen Victoria-street, „ camcee Mar. 
Mixed School for 250 Children, U Hill-street.... | Blaenavon School ee: eee ee J. Francis, Architect, Abergavenn . . do. 
Infants’ School for 150, Upper Hill-street ......... o. ; do. 
Superstructure of Northern District Post Oe... | Commissioners of H.M. oe etc. | J. Wager, H.M. Office of Won Storg 8 Gate, S.W. ........ i do. 
Electric Power Transmission Scheme ee .... | Birmingham Dis. Board and J. D. Watson, — rmingham ........... 8 Mar. 7 
Heating and Hot- Water ll at M Dartford Joint Hospital es rent Marchan CEB! 4. 25 28, “Theobald'-road, W. C.. do. 
Groenheart Lock Gates, Ferri py Sluice, ivor Humber | Ancholme Drain. & Nav, Commissra. | A. Atkinson, C.E., e 8 „ 858 5 Mar. 8 
Circular Service Reservoir, eto. ... . | Longleat Estate Office, Warminster | Willcox & Raikes. 63 emple-row, B ham....... nee ner do. 
*Repairs and Materials, Hone) District t War Department Royal E eer Office, 41, Charing Cross, S. G. Mar. 9 
Boiler, Pryme-street Baths, Hulme................ Manchester Corporation .......... | City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester qͥ Mar. 15 
Purifiers at Gasworks, Great Float, near Birkenhead | Wallase Sd DiC... /«»́ J. H. Crowther, Engineer, at the Work Mar. 17 
Steam Roller and Scariflfe rn Hemel tod Corporation ‘ W. R. Locke, Boro Engineer, Town Hall, Hemel Hompeted . No date. 
Alterations, etc., to Rushwood, East Tanficld ...... Mr. T. W. 2 YC) e eeeboeeneo T. Wall, Architect, tudley Estate Offices, Ripon .............. do. 
Repairs & Paint., County Bdge. Schools, B' i U Northumberland County Council . .. J. A. Bean, County Surveyor, The Moothall, en e e do. 
Free Library, Lowest offt... The Corporation | G. W. Leighton, tect, 6, Prince's-stroet, Ipswich .......... do, 
Road Materials ....... e eee Gainsborough R. D. CO. R. Maxwe Surveyor, Lea-road, Gainsboro rOUgh dg. ͥ do. 
Sinking Artesian Well. Messrs. R. & W. Paul, ‘Ltd. ... | R & W. Paul, Ltd., Ipswich e es do. 
Two Detached Residences, Eller Carr, Cullingworth. . e Moore & Crabtree, Architecte, York-chambers, Keighley . ae koe do. 
Vicarage, Chudleigh Knighton Cr wate ewe ere. or. nl adele ewes E. Sedding, Architect, 11, Queen Anne-terrace, Plymouth. ae do. 
»Fitting-up Kitchens, New W’kh’se, Wormw’d Scrubbs | Hammersmith Guardians ........ Giles, Gough, & Trollope, Archs., 28, Cra ven-st., Charing Cross. W. C. do. 
*Fitting-up Laundry, New W'khse, Wor Wormwood Scrubbe do. do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
ons 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. Applications 
* Assistant-Surveyors of Buildings Commissioners of Public Works. 200“/.— 10.—300⸗:tʒ in.. N Feb. 16 
*Sanitary Inspecttouo⸗ůllllll‚rl‚l rr Woolwich Borough Council. PA E ²]˙...... &ͤ ĩ dd 8 Kens Feb. 27 
* Assistant Sutrveyooouõrnn cere eee eee Aumirsltrhrtk ob Il Sab eo LOE ORD CONN OE AO ee ee ALO No date 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, iv. Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. xii. Public Appointments, xvill. 


TENDERS—Continued from page 179. 
LONDON.—For repairs to electric battery, Crossness | River-terrace, and for other work, for the Greenwich | wall on the south bank of the River Lee near Bow- 


1ONDON.—For paving footways, Charlton- road and | TLONDON.—For the construction of a towing-path 


outfall, for the London County Council :— Borough Council : — i bridge, over the line of the Hackney Wick ta Abbey 
Eiectrical Power Storage Company, Ltd. £241 5 0 River-terrace, | Mills relier sewer, for the London County ee Š 
LONDON.—For providing and fixing a new penstock | 5 A 5 (trading as 81.365 10 1 ON £l, 397 ; 0 $ 1 ee 818 5 0 
in the Farringdon road branch of the Fleet sewer, for N ie aed 0 „ Faser d Pethick Broa... 553 12 0 
the London County Council :— A. T. Catley 1 F 2 8 8 ABE 7 
. : Aberdeen kerb .. 1,358 0 0 Son........ 881 18 Leggott & 
Glenfield & Kennedy £158 J. Blakeborough & . 2 ight* 2100 
FFC 1,209 16 0 J. A. Ewart . 786 14 0 Speight“ .. 452 
Hunter & English .. 145 Sons aces £108 J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd., of Gros- . 232 Pee ta tern ee 
Clark, Bunnet, & Co. 130 | venor Wharf, Westininatert . 1.034 0 0 LONDON.—For drainage and sanitary work and the 
LONDON.—For two new tail shafts for the ss. Bazal- ' E. Lamble.................... 1,024 0 0 provision of a recreation room and new washing troughs 
gerte. for the London County Council :— Charlton-road (Portion). at the Camden Town fire Station, for the London 
John Spencer & Sons, Ltd. ............ £192 A. E. Etheridge (trading as J. E. County Council :— 
The Darlington Forge Company, Ltd.* .. 174 Etheridge) ars 2.247 3 11 F. & F. J. W ood . . £928 | Marchant & Hirst. 136, 
„„ e , Fr 2.164 0 0 ee & Power.... 882 1 Highgaie- -td., J. W. £875 
LONDON.—For the erection of the new Kensington A. T. Catle § Norway kerb. 2.090 0 0 | 
Fire Station, for the London County Council: — 1 4e Aberdeen kerb . 2,230 0 0 IL ON DON. For the construction ot Rotherhithe 
J. Burges & Ss £13,031 0 0 J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ........ 1.987 0 0 ie ms the London County Council :— 
E. Lawrance & Sons ........ 12,688 0 0 E. Lamble, Leigh-on-Sea, Essexf 1,851 0 0 | Starkes £1,929,051 13 7 
H. L. Holloway .............. 12,428 0 0 A Mowlem . 1,463,477 0 0 
+ Stimpson & Co... ͥ 12.039 0 0 „„ | Pethick Brothers .......... 1,187,648 10 3 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. eee. 11.950 0 0 LONDON. — For the rebuilding of Nos. 111 and 113, J. B. Squire & ko 1,168.375 0 0 
I Wisdom Brothers 11.930 17 7 ' Great Titchfield-street. Mr. Wiliam Pywel, S S. Pearson & Son.......... 1,120,973 9 2 
Henry Lovatt, Ltd. .......... 11,915 0 0 Hanwell, W. Quantities by Mr. Max Clarke :-— Price & Reoves, 15, Great 
F. & H. F. Higgs 11,700 0 0 Perkin & Co. .... £5,129] T. H. Kingerlee & George street, “bondon* .. 1,088,484 16 1 
B. E. Nightingale o 113685 P 0 | Whitehead & Co. 4,725 Songs W. Kenncdꝝ“ t 987, 885 17 0 
| Holloway Brothers 11,603 0 Minter .......... 4,708 z Carmichael .... i 1 J. Smith & co Aiea pate 958,307 5 6 
. Keridge & Shaw, Cambridge 10,980 0 0 | Walter Wallis 4,699 | B E. Nightingale* 4,490 | [Chiei engineer's estimate is £1,233,349 9s, 4d.] 5 
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MANOR PARK.—For alterations and additions at 
the Coach and Horses Public House, Romford-road, 
Manor Park., for Mr. C. R. Graham. Mr. J. M. H. 
Gladwell, architect, Essex House, High- street, Strat- 
ford, E. Quantities by Mr. L. E. G. Collins, 31, Great 


St. Helens. E.C. :— 
R. G. Walters .... £3,750 | Todd & Newman. . £3,137 
W. J. Maddison 3,085 


T. H. Jackson & Co. 3,700 fs 
Harris & Wardrop.. 3,289 | Hibberd Bros., Ltd.“ 2,915 


MERRYMEETING.—For wall, gates and piers, car- 
riageways, etc., at new cemetery, for Rathdrum and 
Wicklow Joint Burial Board. Mr. J. Pansing, Engineer, 
Town Hall, Wicklow ;— 

James & M. Clarke £1,443 Alex. McGowan, 


Kinlen Bros. 1,239 Arklow* £998 


| 


t 
l 


RAMSGATE.—For new free library, Clarendon- 


gardens, for the Corporation. Mr. 8. D. Adshead, 
architect, 46, Great Russell-street, London :— 
Paramor & G. Browning ..£6,636 0 0 

Song £7,250 0 0 F. G. Minter.. 6.597 0 0 
D. Parkins.... 7,250 0 0 Strange & Sons 6,561 0 0 
Gann & Co. .. 7,065 0 0 A. E. Good- 

J. H. Forewalk 7.058 19 2 bourn...... 6,516 49 
E. J. Newby .. 6,997 0 0 W. W. Martin.. 6,436 0 0 
W. J. Adcock.. 6,082 40 Huckell & 

Henry Kent .. 6,950 0 0 Grimbly 6,270 00 
Foster & G. H. Denne & 

Dicksee .... 6,838 00 On a.’ „190 0 0 
T. T. Denne .. 6,769 0 0 


| 


MERRYMEETING.—For two mortuary chapels and 


a caretaker's house, at new cemetery at Merrymeeting, 
for Rathdrum and Wicklow Joint Burial Board. Mr. 
J. Pansing, Engineer, Town Hall, Wicklow :— 

William Clarke .. £812 10 Alex. McGowan .. £675 0 
James & M. Clarke 693 0 Kinlen Bros. 635 0 


NEW FRODINGHAM.—For making-up Lygon-street. 


| 
| 


SURBITON.—For alterations to be carried out at 
The Cottage, Lovelace-road, Surbiton, for Dr. Arthur 
S. Taylor. Messrs. Carter & Ashworth, architects, 86, 
Eden-street, Kingston-on-Thames. Quantities by 


architects: 


E. Tomkinson 
| McDonald Bros... 


Cemetery-road, etc., New Brumby, for the Brumby and ` 


Frodingham Urban District Council. Mr. J. Green, 


Surveyor, Council Offices, New Frodingham. Quantities 

by Surveyor :— 

W. A. 8. Tay- ! H. Parry & 
PNP £334 7 6 Sons L291 11 8 

B. Roberts 331 3 88. Charlsworth, 

Holliday & Scunthorpe® 220 0 0 
Horneby .. 308 5 


(Surveyor's estimate, £312. 38. 10d.}. 


OLDBURY.—For the construction of detritus and 
screening chambers, storage tanks, pumping station, 
ete., in connexion with Warley sewerage, for the Oldbury 
Urban District Council. Mr. J. T. Eayrs, M. Inst. C. E., 
39, Corporation street, Birmingham :— 

J. Mackay. . . . 1.998 16 21 J. Dallow & 

E. Boore 1,917 12 5 Sons £1,543 10 0 
G. E. Jackson.. 1,481 4 5 

paves we 1,705 15 3| E. Hadley & 

& Co. 1,633 2 3] Sons, Old Hill, 

Staffordshire“ 1,381 6 6 


Sons 
H. Dorse 


PENRITH.—For the ercction of two bridges, one at 
Lambeck, near Blencow, the other near Gill, Greystoke, 
for the Penrith Rural District Council. Mr. W. Lee, 


Surveyor :— 
Lambeck Bridge. 
D. Gardiner . £549 17 0 | Millward & Co., 
T. Telfer 300 11 0 Carlisle“ . £244 9 8 
Gill Bridge. 
D. Gardiner . £374 19 1 Millward & Co., 
J. Lewthwalte. 266 9 11 Carlisle“ .. £153 3 2 


T. Telfer 233 7 


— — 


RAMuS BOTTOM. — For stoneware pipe sewer in 
Garden- street. Athol-street, Crow-lane, and Factory- 
street, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. Diggle, 
C. E., Hind Hill- street, Heywood :— 

Thos. Turner, Hey wood £154 5 6 


ee ̃ ——éFkrkx 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the e Kingdom 
at the rate of 19s. per annum (52 nwnbers) PREPAID. o all 
parts of Europe, America, Australia, New Zenland, India, China, 
18185 &c., 264. per annum. Remittances (payable to J. 
MORGAN) should be addressed to the Publisher of “THE 
BUILDER,” Cutherine-street, W. C. 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per unnum (52 
numbers) or A. l. per quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving The Builder“ by Friday Morning's Post, 


B. NOWELL «Co. 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Otfice.— Warwick Koad, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ROAD MAKING. ee 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I 


| 


.. £714 0 0 G. F. Havell.... £622 0 0 
670 60/F. Hawkey, 

654 0 0 Surbiton*®* .... 59000 
Stokes & Sons. 650 5 0 


TOLWORTH.—For drainage and other sanitary 
works at Tolworth Joint Hospital. for the Tolworth 
Joint Hospital Board. Messrs. Carter & Ashworth, 
architects, 86, Eden- street, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Quantities by architects :— 


Aldridge & Sons. 


Offer & Sons....£653 0 Scase & Son....£465 17 0 
J. Peattio ...... 615 O'O} E. Tomkinson .. 445 0 0 
G. R. Welch... 595 0 0 J. Turner 438 0 0 
Speeckley & J. W. Dean, Ltd. 436 0 0 
Smith ...... 571 0 0 Lane & Son .... 428 12 0 
Finch & Co.. . 528 0 0 Wheatley & Sons 410 0 0 
Kavanagh & Co.. 495 19 0 IJ. F. Palmer, 
Cunningham, Surbiton-hill*. 409 15 7 
Forbes, & Co.. 490 0 0 [R. Atkinson.... 400 0 0 


— 
E 


Aldridge & Sons. 490 0 0 | Davis & Bennett 373 


WEST HAM.—For the crection of stabling at Bath- 
road, West Ham, for Mr. F. Baker. Mr. J. M. H 


Gladwell, architect. Essex House, High-street, Strat- 
ford, E. :— 
H. Evans Jones £1,039! W. J. Maddison“ . £786 
H. Bishop ...... 864 


WOKINGHAM.—For 1,150 yards of surface water 
and soil sewers, etc., for the Town Council. Mr. C. W. 
Marks, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wokingham :— 


Woods ...... £1,519 8 4] Cunningham , 
Langman . 1,234 17 6 & Forbes ..£1,016 1 3 
T. Talbot.... 1,225 2 O] Dean, Ltd... 965 8 6 
T. Free & f T. Turner .. 951 16 9 
Sons 1,184 14 108. Lewis & 
W. L. Mere- Son 889 16 3 
dith ...... 1,130 11 00 Champnis 808 5 4 
Collier . B. Seward, 
Catley .... 1.087 13 8] Wokingham*® 768 0 0 


BASNETT- ROAD SCHOOL, BATTERSEA.—In the 
list of tenders for this school published in our last 
issue, p. 151, the amount of the tender, of Messrs. 
Edwards & Medway, of Kennington, should have bee 
£4,309, and not £3,578. 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 


Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 


Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask and 
- Bon, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E. C.—Tbe best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E. C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [ Tel@phone No. se 
8, PRINCES STREET, S. W. and 
METCHIM å SON 32. CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 1. 1. 


= JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


| CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD., 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 
COLCHESTER. 


ö Telégrams : * Orfeur, Colchester.“ 


ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


Telephone: 0195. 


ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


Special attention is given to the above by 


rench Asphalte a 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board fer Loadea, &c. 


| For estimates, quotations, and all information 


apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 


Particulars on application. 


LONDON 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE. 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCU 


352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, S.E. 


GLASGOW : 


LATION. 


BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-RD. 


Che Builder. 
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J 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Restaurant, Great Portland- street 2 . ã EAE AT Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Competition Design for University Buildings, Cape TowW '• U . By Mr. W. F. Harber. 
Hotise,.. f,; ]i ! ⅛ dbrrfdffdffßfꝙ5nv wee tiae EA Mr. Reginald Blomfleld, Architect. 
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section fill us with astonishment ; one is 
a demand that the term working class 
should be defined: Who is to do it? 
The Institute committee have evidently 
shrunk from the task. The other is, that 
no request is made that the word 
building should be defined. The 
want of such a definition is one of the 
greatest and most frequently criticised 
omissions in the Building Act, and the 
Institute committee pass it over without 
a word. The Act defines the difference 
between a new building and an old 
building, but omits to say what a building 
is to begin with. In the absence of any 
definition from the Institute, we will 
offer our own: ö 


“A Building is any erection whether roofed or 
not which encloses a space and which is per- 
manently attached to or placed on the ground or 
(in the case of an addition) is permanently 
attached to the main building. 

A Structure is any erection under similar 
conditions which does not enclose a space.“ 


tunity of exercising a little official 


The Institute and the London Building 
Act. _ | tyranny in the name of a hard-and-fast 
= law or by-law. But perhaps the most 
n Institute of important of the general principles re- 
=| Architects has now | commended by the Institute is that 
published, in the district surveyors should be practising 
Journal of Trans- | architects. This is a return to the old 
actions, the sche- | régime, which was abolished we know not 
duleofamendments | why, and which certainly tends to 
to the London secure a higher class of men to fill the 
| 


Building Act which, | office than are likely to be secured 
pursuant to a Re- otherwise. 

port by the Professional Practice Com- We fear we must take exception to the 
mittee, it has recommended to the London very first proposal of the Institute, that 
Count Council for their consideration. | the definitions of “ street and. way 
The detailed recommendations are pre- | are too comprehensive: “a court, alley, 
faced by some considerations in regard to | or passage not dedicated to the public and 
general principles. The most important not a thoroughfare should be exempt.” 


of these are, first, that the Act should be We do not think this is likely to be 
listened to; if it is made less compre- 


re-edited to secure better classification 
and language more intelligible to the ' hensive it is very likely to leave openings 


majority of those who have to use it, | for adroit evasions ; and as the Institute 
who are often “inexperienced in legal ' have also recommended greater power of | This, we think, covers everything 


phraseology.” There is, however, more | discretionary action, that ought to be which ought to be defined as a building. 
required than is expressed in these words, | sufficient to cover objections to the com- The words “ permanently attached to 
for, as we pointed out at the time the , prehensive wording complained of. Of! or placed on the ground” cover the case 
present Act was passed, there are enact- | the other suggestions, in respect of | where a shed, for instance, has been 
ments in it which, however innocently: section 5 (“ Definitions) a deficiency placed on the ground which, though 
worded to first appearance, in their seems to be filled up by the proposal that removable in a structural sense, has 
application result in absurdities, It is also in clause 20, defining a“ party structure.” been placed there for permanent use 
recommended that more discretionary the definition should also apply to anv and is obviously intended so to remain. 


power should be given to the Council, the | substructure on which a party wall is On several occasions it has been held 


Superintending Architect, and the District erected, where such wall does not extend in a court of law that such an erection, 


Surveyors, to meet special cases arising; down to the ground or foundation level under the circumstances, is a “ building ” 


also a wise precaution, since there are as a (legal) party wall. Clause 25 is within the meaning of the Act. The 
cases from time to time in which a | proposed to be rendered more definite by | words or is permanently attached to 
district. surveyor is compelled, by the substituting for “ principally for human the main building” cover the case of an 
letter of the law, to oppose or to take pro- habitation” the words “to a greater erection, such as a small conservatory, 
seedings for operations which he must or extent than half the cubic contents,” etc. | which may be bracketed out from the 
ought to know in his own mind are harm- This is better than “ principally,” a term main building but has no direct con- 
less in themselves; we say “ought to to which it is difficult to assign a legal nexion with the ground. The addition 
because we fear there are meaning. Two other points in the pro- of the definition of a Structure covers 
' Posals in regard to the Definitions” the case where, as is mentioned further 
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survevors who rather enjoy the oppor- 
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on, building or structure are used in 
the Act as alternative terms. 

We pointed out before, also, that 
“sites” ought to be formally defined, 
inasmuch as clause 164 gives power to 
make by-laws in regard to (inter alia) 
foundations and sites of buildings” 
referred to as two different things; 
“ foundation is defined while “ site is 
not. We may also again point out that 
“story (or, as the authorities incor- 
rectly spell it, storey ”) is not defined; 
an [omission which might conceivably 
lead to complications in a court of law. . 

In their General Principles sugges- 
tions the Institute remark that “ the 
schedule of fire-resisting materials wants 
reconsideration.” We do not know 
whether this means that it wants adding 
to or subtracting from ; it is pretty com- 
prehensive, besides the addition of the 
general clause any material from time 
to time approved by the Council as fire- 
resisting”; and the varieties in fire- 
proof flooring are more extensive in the 
arrangement than in the nature of the 
materials. We should be inclined, how- 
ever, to add after iron or steel” the 
words “when not exposed”; and felt 
might be added to the list of fire-resist- 
ing materials, with the proviso “‘ when the 
underside is not exposed, or when only 
one side is exposed.” It also should be 
clearly stated in the revised Act whether 
“ incombustible” means the same as 
“ fire-resisting.” Both expressions are 
used in the Act, but a material may be 
one and not the other; thus, the granite 
and other stone suitable for building pur- 
poses are incombustible but they 
are not fire - resisting, and in regard to 
such materials there ought to be some 
qualifying expression if they are included 
in the fire-resisting schedule. 

In regard to section 8 the Institute 
make a useful suggestion in adding 
after street the words, and throws 
the same open for public use, making 
this a requirement for the legal “ com- 
mencement of a street, which is cer- 
tainly only fair to the occupier of the 
land. The Institute make some other 
useful suggestions in reference to the 
street sections, but they make no criti- 
cism on the rather absurd conclusion 
to section 8, that no person shall be 
deemed to have commenced a strect if 
he do any of the acts named in the 
section for some other purpose than 
laying out a street,” a really absurd 
sentence to stand in a legal document: 
how is the law to judge of “ purpose 
but by outward acts? Besides, what- 
ever the sentence was apparently meant 
to safeguard is provided for by the 
addition just suggested as to throwing 
open the street; under that sentence 
he has not “ commenced ” a street until 
he throws it open to the public; that 
is the real test, and this absurd clause 
about his purpose should be with- 
drawn at the same time. 

‘These are minor matters. but it is 
little credit to the enterprise or the 
perception of the Committee that they 
have made not the slightest attempt 
to suggest an improvement on the 
wretched provision of section 12, which 
ordains 40 ft. as the width of the ordinary 
London street and 60 ft. as the extreme 
limit of width in exceptional cases. 
The idea of these limits being perman- 


ently accepted as the limits of width 
for London streets—i.e., an average 
width equal to Chancery-lane, and an 
extreme width, in special cases, hardly 
equal to that of the eastern portion of 
Oxford-street (which is 63 ft.) —is really 
contemptible, whether we consider it 
from the point of view of architectural 
effect, sanitary conditions, or convenience 
of traffic ; and the fact that a Committee 
of the Institute, drawing up suggestions 
for the amendment of the Building Act, 
could pass over these clauses without 
making even any tentative suggestion 
for their alteration, seems to show that 
the Practice Standing Committee was 
hardly the proper body to entrust this 
work to. There should have been a 
special committee appointed who would 
have had their eyes open to architectural 
as well as to business considerations. 
We take it that this condition must be 
altered, or the London County Council 
will stultify itself; but it would have 
been more to the credit of the Institute 
of Architects if they had been the body 
to suggest and to press on the governing 
authority the inadequacy of the street 
widths ponteniplated by the existing 
Act. Probably the sole reason for care- 
fully ignoring this question is the neces- 
sity for compensation where a strect is 
gradually widened from its former dimen- 
sions; but, if we are ever to see London 
streets of an adequate width, com- 
pensation must sooner or later be faced, 
the necessary addition to the rates being 
a lesser public evil than the choking of 
our streets by inadequate dimensions. 

Section 21, putting the School Board 
buildings out of the operation of the 
present Act, which ought never to have 
been introduced, it is proposed to omit “ as 
obsolete.” A constant source of conten- 
tion in regard to the line of frontage of 
corner buildings it is proposed to remove 
by an addition to section 22 (1), to the 
effect that in the case of a new building 
at the corner of two streets the super- 
intending architect “shall have regard 
to the general line of frontage of the 
principal street only,” on the principle 
that a building only fronts one way. No 
notice is taken of the anomaly of the 
words building or structure“ in 
section 26, which are used as if they had 
different meanings, while the meaning of 
neither has been defined; and the Com- 
mittee make no further suggestions till we 
come to section 39, where, in accordance 
with a previous alteration, it is proposed, 
instead of “wholly or principally as 
offices,” etc., to read “to a greater 
extent than half the cubical contents as 
offices, counting-houses, or business pre- 
mises other than buildings of the ware- 
house class.“ This is certainly an 
advance in clearness of definition. 

In regard to section 41, referring to 
spaces in connexion with buildings, the 
words space open to the sky ” are pro- 
posed to be substituted for“ open space.” 
This may be on the safe side in definition, 
though one could hardly think that there 
could really be any question as to what 
is intended by open space.” In 
reference to clause 2, requiring that such 
open space “shall extend through the 
entire width of such building,” etc., the 
committee propose to substitute the 
following :— 

No building shall in any part thereof be nearer 


to the rear boundary of the curtilage thereof than 
10 ft. provided that in the case of any budding 
upon a corner site the said area may be arranged 
in a convenient position to the satisfaction of 
the superintending architect and not necessarily 
extend the entire width of the rest of such 
building.“ 

This is another and praiseworthy 
attempt to get rid of the constructive 
injustice to which owners of corner lots 
are subjected, in one way or another, 
from the wording of the existing Act. In 
regard to section 47, which deals with the 
limit of height of buildings, the Com- 
mittee, again taking into consideration 
the difficulties of the corner lot, propose 
the following paragraph to be inserted 
before the last paragraph of the section: 


„Where any building is erected or intended to 
be erected on a corner plot so as to abut upon 
more than one street the height of the building 
shall (unless the Council otherwise consent) be 
regulated by the wider of such streets so far as it 
abuts or will abut upon such wider street 
and also so far as it abuts cr will abut upon the 
narrower of such streets to a distance of 40 ft. 
from the building frontage in such wider street. 
The height of the remaining portion of the 
frontage to tho narrower street shall be limited 
by the section regulating the height of buildings 
in such street except that it shall be lawful in 
such case where the buildings previously existing 
on such remaining portion were of a greater height 
to rebuild them to the same height or heights. 


In considering section 49, we are again 
astonished to find that the Committee 
have made no protest against the absurd 
anomaly by which, according to the 
existing Act, a street 6 in. less than 50 ft. 
in width is restricted to buildings the 
same height as the width of the street, 
while a street 6 in. over 50 ft. in width 
may be lined with buildings 80 ft. high. 
This anomaly is not, of course, so plainly 
specified in words, but that is the effect 
of the section, which we pointed out in 
the strongest manner at the time when 
the present Act was under consideration ; 
and it seems extraordinary that a com- 
mittee appointed to consider the im- 
provement of the Act should have let 
such a point pass them without notice or 
suggestion. It is one of the greatest 
absurdities of the existing Act, apparently 
arising from nothing but the desire to save 
the trouble of more detailed regulation of 
heights. The rule, plain and simple and 
easily laid down, ought to be that the 
flanking buildings do not exceed in 
height the distance between the opposite 
frontages. The Act lays down this 
principle in regard to any street under 
50 ft. in width, and immediately quits it 
as soon as that limit is passed. It is per- 
fectly ridiculous; it is contrary to 
common sense, to sanitary conditions, 
and to architectural effect ; and what are 
we to think of a committec of the Institute 
of Architects who let such a point pass 
them without note or comment, while 
splitting hairs about points quite unim- 
portant in comparison! It is to be hoped, 
at all events, that the County Council 
will not suppose that the Professional 
Practice Committee adequately repre- 
sents the perception of the architectural 
profession on such matters. 

With Section 53 we come to the 
reference to the schedule of thicknesses 
of walls appended to the Act. As to 
the section itself, the Committee propose 
the addition of the following words :— 
“ Except as hereinafter provided under 
the section relating to steel construction,“ 
which is, of course, a reasonable and 
even necessary addition. We now tarn 
to the end of the Committee’s proposals 
to see what they have to say in regard 
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to the “ First Schedule.” 
pass over the obvious (as we should have 
thought) contradiction in terms of 
Sections 3 and 5 of the schedule, of which 
3 says that any wall not built of the 
class of Mater before described, shall 
be one-third thicker than the schedule 
thickness; while 4 proceeds to say, 
immediately after, that walls of houses, 
built of other materials than specified, 
shall be sufficient if built of the thick- 
nesses specified in parts 1 and 2 of the 
schedule. The two are an absolute 
contr: diction in terms; and Section 3 
is a contradiction in itself, since it is 
headed thickness of stone walls, and 
refers to walls built of brick or stone 
in horizontal courses,” as if brick walls 
could be built otherwise. The Com- 
mittee take no notice of this; but the 
first thing they do is to suggest the 
abrogation of what we described at the 
time as the exceedingly wholesome rule 
embodied in Section 5, to the effect 
that in hollow walls there should be a 
wall at one side of the cavity of the 
full thickness prescribed by the Act. 
Instead of this the committee propose 
a long clause, having the effect that 
hollow walls may be constructed where the 
aggregate thickness of the two equals what 
is prescribed by the Act, and where there 
are approved ties between them, and 
that the inner wall be not less than 81 in. 
thick. This seems to be a distinct 
step backward in sound building, ‘and 
evidently suggested in the interest of 
building-owners. An addition to section 
8 provides that where a wall without 
return walls is divided into portions of 
different heights, “the thickness of each 
of such portions shall be governed by 
the height of such portion and by the 
length of the entire wall.“ This supplies 
etail of definition overlooked in the 
Act, which practically only contemplates 
walls of the same height throughout 
their length; and it is a reasonable 
emendation. But we cannot approve 
of the following proposed new section :— 
“If any external or party wall measured from 


centre to centre is not more than twenty-five feet. 


distant from any other external or party wall to 
which it is tied by the beams of any floor or floors 
other than the ground floor or the floor of any 
storey formed in the roof the length of such wall 
is not to be taken into consideration in deciding 
the thickness.“ 


This seems plausible, but it is a move in 
the direction of less solid and substantial 
building, and as such we regret that it 
comes from the Institute of Architects. 
It is again a demonstration in favour of 
the client, not in favour of the best 
building. A floor, or a series of floors 
(and the clause does not demand even 
that), may be made as much of a tie as a 
cross wal], or nearly so, but there are 
many cases and many forms of floors in 
which this will not be the case; and it 
will be observed that no reservation is 
made as to the type of floor; it may be 
only ordinary wooden joists; and if there 
is one such floor as this between the 
ground floor and roof, this is to put the 
length of the wall out of consideration ; 
and in the case of a fire, in which this 
floor is burned away, matters will be still 
worse. If there had been any careful 
definition of the kind of floor which might 
form the best and most solid tie between 
walls it would be different; but there is 
none. In this and some other instances 
the py omnes give one the impression of 
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to secure cheaper building for their 
clients than to carry out the best condi- 
tions of durability and stability in 
building. Again, in the second section 
of Part I. of the actual schedule. which 
rules that a wall less than 30 ft. in length 
and comprising more than two stories, 
may be 83 in. thick for its whole height, 
the Committee coolly suggest striking out 
the words does not comprise more than 
two storeys,” without suggesting any 
other limitation, leaving it in effect that a 
wall not more than 30 ft. in length may 
be carried to any height you please at a 
uniform thickness of 8} in.]! Did the 
Committee really contemplate that 
result? and if not, why did they not think 
better of the meaning of what they were 
doing? The alteration is an ill-advised 
one in any case; the existing provision 
is a perfectly reasonable one; but to 
remove the restriction without suggesting 
any other in regard to height is an act of 
absurdity which one must regret to see. 

We shall return to the subject in 
another issue. 


— gg 
THE STORAGE OF FLOOD WATER. 


ROM every part of the country 
we have lately had tidings of 
heavy rainstorms and disas- 
trous floods. The state of things in the 
Thames valley particularly attracts the 
attention of those living in or near the 
metropolis, but the damage done in 
various provincial districts is very 
serious. The strange thing is the apathy 
with which inundations of the kind are 
regarded by governing bodies. Periodical 
floods on one hand and droughts on the 
other are alike accepted with Oriental 
fatalism, and no attempt is made to deal 
with them in a practical manner. 

Those who have studied the vagaries of 
British rainfall know that we generally 
suffer from the alternating succession of 
wet and dry periods of various intensity 
and duration. From 1875 to 1883 we 
had an exceedingly wet period, and the 
floods then caused by excessive rainfall 
directed a certain amount of attention to 
the necessity of legislation for the con- 
servation and utilisation of flood waters. 
Since 1884, however, there has been an 
unusually dry period, and the com- 
parative absence of floods probably 
accounts for the fact that nothing has 
been done in the direction indicated 
above. Nevertheless, water engineers are 
perfectly agreed upon the necessity for 
the adoption of measures by which 
extremes of water supply may be adjusted 
from season to season and from year to 
year. Even in average years the volume 
of water wasted during the winter would 
be of immense value if it could be stored 
for use in the summer. In addition to 
the utilisation of rainfall for domestic and 
trade purposes, it might be employed for 
the improvement of rivers and, in many 
cases, for the development of power. In 
other countries the desirability of storing 
surplus water for use in periods of 
drought is fully recognised. In Russia 
flood water is collected and used for irriga- 
tion and other purposes, and a similarly 
intelligent policy is pursued in India. 
We have a recent example in Egypt, 
where the construction of reservoirs has 
permitted the storage of water with great 


185 


advantage, not ee to Ae inhabitants 


of the Nile Valley, but to the community 
at large. Nothing of the kind has ever 
been attempted on a comprehensive scale 
in England, although the matter is clearly 
of national importance and the necessity 
for such treatment has long been recog- 

nised by engineers. 

The advantages that would follow the 
systematic regulation of the Thames and 
its tributaries should be sufficiently 
obvious. So faras concerns the practica- 
bility of such a scheme, we may refer to the 
opinion recently expressed by Professor 
Henry Robinson, that the flood waters of 
the Thames and its tributaries might be 
conserved at small cost from more than 
one gathering ground that he has investi- 
gated. As we have said on a previous 
occasion, we have no doubt whatever that 
the proper storage of surplus waters would 
have the effect of greatly diminishing, if 
not of entirely preventing, the serious 
floods prevalent in the Thames valley and 
of furnishing an ample surplus of water 
for the future requirements of the metro- 
polis. The storage of flood water would 
also make it possible to augment the flow 
of the Thames in dry weather, thereby 
improvin ng the sanitary condition of the 
river and rendering it more useful as a 
highway for navigation, A similar 
course of treatment could also be adopted 
in the case of other rivers throughout the 
country with much advantage to the com- 
munity, and it is clearly time for the 
subject to be taken up by Parliament 
without further delay. 


— —— 
NOTES. 


THE statistics furnished by 
the Board of Trade in rela- 
tion to employment, and 
which are based on information derived 
from the Trades Unions, do not disclose 
any great signs of improvement. On the 
average for ten years, January showed 
an increase in the number of unemployed 
of nearly 2 per cent., and the whole of 
1903 discloses an increase of about 1 per 
cent. The bad weather seriously affects 
outdoor occupations, and especially agri- 
cultural labour. The building trades 
may in a less degree have suffered from 
the same cause, although an open winter 
is, on the whole, favourable; but other 
causes must chiefly be responsible, since 
the report shows that a decline in the 
demand for labour in the building trades 
has continued ever since the year 1900. 


The 
Labour 
Market. 


is welcome news that 
Acts v. Tenants’ Some legislation is contem- 
Liabilitie. plated in connexion with 
the Public Health Acts, but it is to be 
hoped it will not take the form of a 
consolidating statute alone, but that 
some attempt will be made to simplify the 
law also. The case of Lumby v. Faupel, 
decided in the Court of Appeal last week, 
settled an important point under section 
150 of the Public Health Act, 1875. 
Stated shortly, the decision is that the 
terms of a lease which contained a 
covenant to pay “all rates, taxes, and 
assessments. whatsoever which now are 
or during the said term shall be imposed 
or assessed upon the said premises, etc.,”’ 
did not place upon the tenant the liability 
to pay for paving expenses which had 
ee 
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been carried out and completed before 
the commencement of his lease, but 
which had not been apportioned amongst 
the frontagers under section 150 until 
after the commencement of the tenancy. 
We commented upon this case when 
it was heard in the Divisional Court. 
The learned judges there based their 
decision upon the ground that the word 
assessments did not embrace the 
paving expenses. The judges passed 
very stringent remarks on the state of the 
law on this point, and the difficulty 
there was in arriving at any satisfactory 
decision. We have commented on the 
various cases decided upon the point 
during the past few years, and tenants 
cannot be too careful in taking advice 
on these covenants in leases which, 
under the existing Local Government 
Acts, may impose quite unlooked-for 
burdens upon their shoulders. 


A CASE of considerable im- 


Arbitrators’ portance to litigants and to 


arbitrators was decided last 


week by the Court of Appeal. A dispute 
between a water company and an urban 
district council was referred to arbitra- 
tion; two arbitrators were appointed, 
and also an umpire, and an award was 


made of over 13, 000“. in favour of the 


water company. The costs of the 


successful party were duly brought in 
for taxation—that is, for review by a 


legal official, so that the unsuccessful 
party should pay no more than was 
reasonable. On the taxation the 
Taxing Officer disallowed 1191. 58. of 
the total of 4762. 12s., the amount charged 


by the umpire and arbitrators as their 


fees, and, therefore, the water company 
had to pay the balance out of its own 
cash-box, since it could not be recovered 
from the district council. Not satisfied 
so to do, the water company commenced 
an action to recover back the sum from 
the umpire and arbitrators, on the 
ground that the amount charged by them 
was extortionate, and on the trial judg- 
ment was given for the claim. This 
judgment has now been reversed by the 
Court of Appeal, because it could not 
be held that the amount charged was 
extortionate. It may have been large, 
and even unusually large—though we 
do not say it was—but it clearly was not 
extortionate, which was the only ground 
on which the money could be recovered 
back. The moral of the whole business is 
that, if parties call in as arbitrators and 
umpires men of high professional position 
who make large incomes, they must 
expect to pay large fees ; though it should 
be noted that the amount charged is less 
than 5 per cent. on the total award. 
The case exemplifies again, too, the 
absurdity of having two arbitrators and 
an umpire—the former are merely advo- 
cates for their respective sides, and their 
employment is an absolute waste of 
money. One arbitrator is not only less 
costly than two arbitrators and an 
umpire, but is equally effective to 
decide a dispute. 


THE article on Matter and 


Matte es 
and Electricity,” by Mr. Whet- 
Hlectrity. ham, in the Quarterly 


Review, to which we have already re- 
ferred, is one of very great interest and 


importance. 


city is made. 


Mr. Whetham was one of 
the earliest explorers in the field of 
electrolysis, and his researches on ionisa- 
tion and the velocity of ions have given 
him a European reputation. He dis- 
cusses the question of what electricity is 
from the physical rather than from the 
mathematical point of view. In modern 
science the chemical atom is supposed to 
be made up of corpuscles. These cor- 
puscles, or electrons, as they are called 
in mathematical theory, are in rapid 
orbital or oscillatory motion within the 
atom somewhat like the planets within 
the solar system. Now it can be proved 
that an electric charge moving rapidly 
has appreciable inertia—that is, it acts 
as if it had mass. Hence we can, if we 
please, explain mass by saying that it 
is electricity in motion. The meta- 
physical question then arises, Has 
matter any objective reality? Granting 
that it is only disembodied energy, the 
further question arises, What is the nature 
of electricity? and here neither the 
physicist nor the mathematician help 
us. Matter may be explained by saying 
that it is merely electric charges in 
motion, but the ultimate mystery is, if 
anything, intensified. Mr. Whetham 
considers what light recent discoveries in 
radio-activity throw on this subject. By 
definite processes we can obtain from 
thorium minute quantities of substances 
which are much more radio-active than 
thorium itself. The original thorium is 
now less radio-active. Ina few days the 
products have lost their radio-active 
properties and the original thorium has 
recovered. The only explanation seems 
to be that some change was made in the 
constitution of the atoms themselves 
during the original process; in fact, 
that a partial but true transmutation of 
the elements was accomplished, thus in 
part realising the dream of the medieval 
alchemist. Radium is a substance in an 
unstable state gradually turning into 
matter. It seems permissible to suppose 
that millions of years ago nearly every 
substance was radio-active, or even that 
radio-active substances themselves may 
have been formed by the disintegration of 
parent atoms which are now non-existent 
on our globe. We know that radium is 
undergoing a continual but slow (from 
the human point of view) process of 
evolution into another substance. May 
not all matter be doing the same? We 
are no longer justified in making the 
assumption that all matter is essentially 
eternal and unalterable. 


Electrically- IN view of the fact that 
Concrete Mixer Clectric motors are now being 
ncrete Mixers. ; : 
applied in almost every 
branch of industry, it is somewhat to be 
regretted that building and other con- 
tractors are so slow to take advantage 
of the latest means for working their 
machinery and plant. There are many 
places in which the application of 
electricity for driving concrete mixers 
would be of very great service, and far 
more convenient than the mechanical 
transmission of power. Even when 
current is used for the purpose of lighting 
on structural works, it is generally the 
case that no other application of electri- 
Yet the extreme con- 
venience of the electric motor, and the 


ease with which it can be adapted to 
work in positions where power cannot 
readily be transmitted by shafting or 
belting, should commend it to all. Con- 
crete mixers, especially, have often to 
be fixed in most inconvenient places for 
the transmission of power, but when 
electricity is available it is perfectly easy 
to arrange for electrical driving. A very 
useful type of electrically-driven concrete 
mixer, recently used in the construction 
of a retaining wall at one of the works of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, was driven 
by a motor by means of flexible chain 
and intermediate gearing, and being 
mounted on a two-wheeled truck, the 
whole apparatus could be moved from 
point to point along the wall, in a manner 
that would have been impossible with 
a machine driven from a steam engine. 


ANOTHER addition to the 
cross-river facilities between 
New York and Brooklyn is 
suggested by the proposed reconstruc- 
tion of the well-known Brooklyn Bridge, 
so as to increase its capacity without 
overloading the existing masonry. The 
scheme includes the conversion of the 
present single-deck structure into a 
double-deck bridge, with accommodation 
for four elevated and two trolley tracks 
and two 17 ft. wide roadways. In the 
new design it is proposed that the cables 
shall carry the live load and the weight 
of the floor construction proper, and that 
the stiffening trusses shall carry their 
own weight and that of the wind and 
lateral bracing. The cost of the work 
is estimated at over one million pounds, 
and the reconstruction will give accom- 
modation for double the present traffic. 
We understand that the plans recently 
submitted by the Bridge Commissioner 
are not final, being intended simply as a 
basis for further detailed study, which, 
it may be hoped, will include considera- 
tion of the existing terminal facilities. 
Unless these are considerably extended, 
it would be of little use to enlarge the 
bridge structure as the terminals are at 
present the main cause of congestion 
during busy times of the day. 


The 
Brooklyn 
ridge. 


THE Seventh Annual Report 

Heath Protec- of the Hampstead Heath 
tion Society. Protection Society shows that 

the Society are doing all they can to 
preserve the Heath from the various 
injurious influences which threaten to 
destroy its old character, but we fear it is 
a rather discouraging fight against per- 
sistent encroachment. The Committee 
regret that what they call the mis- 
placed trees on the east side of 
Spaniard’s-road still remain, and as they 
grow will block out “ the much-admired 
view of London.” This seems a little 
capricious, for surely people do not go to 
Hampstead for a view of London, but 
rather. to forget it and to feel how 
thoroughly (at present) they are in the 
country Nt such a short distance from 
London. Nhe Committee regret, and 
here we are Wntirely with them, that the 
site of The Pryors was not saved from 
the builders, but that huge blocks of flats 
have been built there. The County 
Council, we are Kev to find, have sup- 


ported the Committee in getting Easter 
“ shows ” TRONER from the neighbour- 


\ 
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hood of the East Heath-road. The 
Committee are strenuously prosecuting 
their scheme for securing 80 acres of 

ound to interpose between the Heath 
and the buildings which will probably be 
erected on the Eton College land near the 
North-west Heath. A large sum of 
money has already been promised for this 
purpose, and it is hoped that this praise- 
worthy scheme is in a fair way to be 
realised. A shelter for birds has been 
completed, and the Committee suggest 
that every opportunity should be taken 
of planting and promoting the growth of 
such wild flowers as were formerly 
plentiful on the Heath, but are now in 
danger of extinction. 


Ir is the law that a fixed 
stone or marble table, other- 

Churches. wise an “altar,” is illegal 
in an English church. This state of 
things has produced, in regard to 
St. Luke’s, Chelsea, a rather curious 
difficulty. It appears that it was in- 
tended to place in that church, as a 
memorial to the late vicar, a marble 
table or altar—marble being selected 
on the advice of the architect for artistic 
reasons. When the faculty was applied 
for the application was, in the first place, 
for a marble structure on brass castors, 
this being regarded as a sufficient com- 
pliance with the law; on the advice of 
counsel, however, the application was 
amended so as to be for a structure with 
a wood top and marble sides and ends, 
so that it was more nearly a table and 
less an altar in character. When the 
case came before Dr. Tristram in the 
Consistory Court of London last week, 
it was adjourned, that the amended 
petition might be served, but it would 
seem that there will be no opposition to the 
application in its new form. We confess, 
however, that the structure appears 80 
hybrid in character that it cannot have 
artistic merit; a wooden table covered 
in part with marble mosaics is, in fact, 
a sham, and shams never were and never 
will be really artistic. 


Marble Tables 
in 


Messrs. Coutrs AND Co. 
will shortly remove to the 
new premises built for them 
by Messrs. Holland and Hannen after 
Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson’s plans and 
designs. For their new banking-house 
they acquired the Lowther Arcade, with 
frontages in Adelaide-street and the 
Strand, erected in 1830-2 from designs by 
Witherden Young, who was architect 
also of the adjoining Adelaide Gallery 
(since absorbed in a_ well-known 
restaurant) for Jacob Perkins, the 
engineer, in the three-sided block built 
by Burton, as part of the improvements 
made in the West Strand district un- 
der the Act 7 George IV., c. 77. The 
Arcade, closed in April, 1902, consisted, 
as originally designed, of twenty-five 
shops, with six more at the two ends 
in Adelaide-street and West Strand, 
covering about 16,000 sq. ft. and 
held from the Crown under one lease, of 
which twenty-seven and a half years were 
then unexpired, at a ground rent of 
1,270}. per annum. The London County 
Council have bought the lease of. the 
present banking-house for additional 
offices. The north portion is comprised 
in the block that was built on the site 


Coutts’ Bank, 
West Strand. 


of the Burse of Britain, commonly known 
as the New Exchange, as erected in 
1608-9. To that block, at the sign of the 
Three Crowns, on land leased to him by 
Lord Salisbury, George Middleton re- 
moved from St. Martin’s-lane. He died 
in 1749; his successor, George Campbell, 
goldsmith and banker, took as partner, in 
1755, his niece’s husband, James Coutts, 
a son of John Coutts, Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh and founder of the bank in 
old Parliament Close, Edinburgh. The 
brothers Adam rebuilt the banking-house 
for James and his brother Thomas, 
making a subway to the strong-rooms on 
the south side of William-street in the 
Adelphi. Thomas Coutts (obi 1822) 
arranged with Robert Adam for the 
laying out of Robert-street so as to 
preserve the view from his drawing- 
room across the river to the Surrey hil 

beyond. In 1799 he obtained an Act, 
39 George III., o. 1, for a covered 


passage or bridge across William-street. - 


The Baptist chapel at the corner of James 
and William streets was afterwards taken 
for an extension of the premises, and in 
1838-9 some alterations and improve- 
ments were carried out by Thomas 
Hopper for the firm who, in June, 1892, 
were reconstituted as Coutts and Co. 


Dr. Murray commenced on 
Monday the first of a course 
of historical lectures on 
sculpture, his subject being Sarcophagi,“ 
or, rather, the sculptures with which they 
were adorned. He observed that the 
normal ancient Greek funeral, the burning 
of the body, was usually on a hill, with 
the idea that the soul of the departed 
would thence more readily ascend to 
the gods; but hills were not always 
available. The body of Patroclus, for 
instance, was burned upon the plain of 
Troy, and games and mock combats 
solemnised the occasion. Hence, when 
sarcophagi came into use, such celebra- 
tions formed the subject of their decora- 
tions. The earliest sarcophagus illus- 
trated, however, that of Clazomens, 
was not sculptured but painted, and 
represented the defeat of the Cimmerians, 
and as an episode, the execution of 
Dolon. He turned next to a marble 
sarcophagus of about the same date, 
now in the New York Museum. This 
was in a fine style of low relief, and though 
found in Cyprus, was probably made in 
Asia Minor, for the work was too good 
for Cyprus in the VIth century. This 
showed hunting scenes—probably indi- 
cative of the occupations in the future life 
—and a banquet scene, in which one man, 
the deceased, was seated separately from 
the rest; a tree introduced was, no doubt, 
a symbol of Elysium, since actual Greek 
banquets were not held in the open air. 
He showed also a Lycian relief of about 
the middle of the VIth century, found by 
Sir C. Fellows; probably part of one of 
those gabled Lycian tombs of which there 
is an example in the British Museum. 
A gable end of a tomb, which might have 
been connected with this relief, showed 
two sphinxes sitting, facing each other; 
emblems which were always associated 
with death and disaster. But there was 
another form of Lycian sarcophagus, 
that which was placed aloft on the top 
of a square pillar or stele, of which the 
Harpy Tomb in the British Museum 


Royal Academy 
Lectures. 


was an example. In the figures on this 
tomb it was noticeable how the sculptor 
had carefully distinguished the effect of 
the transparent drapery which formed the 
under garment from the opaque drapery 
worn partly over it. They then had to 
skip two or three centuries to get to the 
next sarcophagi of any note — the Sidon 
set in the Constantinople Museum. Here 
there was a great change in the subjects 
and treatment; we had centaurs attacking 
Lapithe with wine-jars ; and the sphinxes 
on the pediment were seated back to back, 
a much less impressive attitude, with 
their wings towering up to the apex of 
the pediment ; they had, in fact, almost 
ceased to be symbolic, and became merely 
decorative, like the griffins on the opposite 
pediment. The centaur subjects of the 
Theseum and of the Phigaleian marbles 
(Vth century) were exhibited as 4 contrast 
to those of the Sidon sarcophagi, repre- 
senting a finer sculpturesque style. 
Another remarkable sarcophagus from the 
Sidon set was then shown, looking like 
a model of a Doric temple, with the 
inter-columniations built in, and each 
occupied by a figure in high relief. The 
probable meaning of these figures was 
that they represented relatives, who would 
from time to time visit the tomb. The 
most celebrated of all the Sidon sarco- 
phagi was that named after Alexander, 
as it was concerned with his exploits, 
represented in crowded alto-relief. It 
did not follow, however, that it had any 
connexion with Alexander, but perhaps 
introduced his battles merely as historic 
events available for decoration. A com- 
parison of the Sidon sarcophagi with the 
older examples showed that, though 
there was much more finish of execution, 
the sculptors had merely repeated older 
ideas of which they had lost the true 
meaning, and brought nothing of their 
own into the work but mechanical 
execution. 


THE Thirty-eighth Annual 
6 Exhibition ‘i of high-class 
Gallery. -water-colour drawings at 
Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery in Old Bond- 
street is a dream of delight. The amount 
of beautiful work by eminent painters 
crowded into this room forms a collection 
so rich that it is difficult to do justice to it: 
On the first wall a considerable number 
of rather small drawings by De Wint 
and Barrett are effectively contrasted. 
Barrett is a very good foil to De Wint, his 
graceful and pretty classical landscapes 
contrasting with the broad style of the 
greater artist, though it may be admitted 
that the peculiar greatness of style of De 
Wint comes out more forcibly in work on 
a larger scale. His Gloucester (6) 
shows a grand sky, however, and 
Barrett's Morning (17) a most beau- 
tiful treatment of distance. One of 
Barretts, “The Haywain” (39), is 
different from any other work of his that 
we know, and curiously modern in feeling. 
Some of David Cox’s smaller drawings 
suggest a doubt whether he did not carry 
freedom of execution a little too far at 
times, but he is seen at his best in 
“ Blackberry Gatherers (32). There 
are a number of works by Prout, showing 
him at his very best in his peculiar style, 
which, from the present point of view, 
looks as if it had been developed with a 
special regard to reproduction by chromo- 
C2 
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lithography ; but what he aimed at he 
Cattermole is 


did thoroughly well. 
another name reminding one of the past ; 
an artist who seems to have been sent into 
the world for the special end of illus- 
trating Scott and the buff-jerkin busi- 
ness. 
Girtin, and an early Turner, Wake- 


field Bridge (42), which reminds one of 
his debt to Girtin ; there is also Turner's 


large Kilchurn Castle (41) with the 


rainbow. Copley Fielding is a reputation 


that hardly bears reviving; his stage 


trick of the sail against a background of 


thundercloud is too cheap; and K. 
Duncan, once also a leading sea painter, 
falls a good deal under the same con- 


demnation ; his Ploughing ” (69) is far 
more interesting than the class of works 
by which he made his reputation. Copley 
Fielding, too, redeems himself in Near 


Shoreham ” (111), a quiet landscape with 
a beautiful sky. 
boys and of fruit and flowers, all hung 
together, are a brilliant testimony to his 
thoroughness of execution and his versa- 
tility ; no one who did not know his work 
would assign all these to the same hand. 
Thos. Collier is represented by some 
fine works, notably by On the East 
Coast (67), a small picture of the 
highest rank, and also, equally fine, A 
Path Across the Moor” (119). Among 
the small works on the screens is Fred. 
Walker’s beautiful little interior with two 
girls looking out of the window, called 
here The Rainbow (154); it used to 
be called The Thunderstorm.“ There 
are a number of Birket Foster’s, perfect in 
their style, but it is a bad style; and a 
little work by Linnell (187), which is 
worth them all. On the other screen are 
a number of small drawings by Turner, 
including some of his book illustration 
works, and a beautiful little drawing of 
shipping in Portsmouth Harbour“ 
(261) by Stanfield. There are many more 
that we have not space even to mention. 


THE water-colour exhibition 
of the Dudley Gallery Art 
Society represents the juste 
milieu rather than the highest level of 
painting, but the present exhibition (the 
fortieth) contains some works of real 
excellence, such as Signor Giampretri’s 
Terrace of Villa Lante (46*), with its 
carefully painted row of ancient stone 
vases ; everything in the drawing is com- 
plete and thorough in execution. Mr. 
L. Burleigh Bruhl’s small drawings all 
have individual style and character. 
Evening in a Cornfield ” (1), by Mrs. 
Gregory, and “ Blowing Fresh ” (2), bv 
Mr. David Green, are two excellent 
drawings to commence the list with. The 
characteristic of the Dudley Gallery 
exhibitions is that they consist too largely 
of works which, without any particular 
shortcoming, are also without any special 
interest ; hence we naturally turn to those 
which emerge above this general level. 
Such are Miss Bernard’s broadly-treated 


Dudley 
Gallery. 


view of “ Hayle”? (147), Mr. Geo. 
Marks's Evening Glow” (220), 
„ Autumn” (294), and Heather“ 


(298), the last a beautiful little work. 
Mr. Sylvester Stannard’s numerous draw- 
ings, including one very large one, are all 
good in a way, but it is in a mannered 
wav, and not real nature. Miss Agnes 
Rudd’s two little sketches at Walberswick 


There is a good specimen of 


W. Hunt’s studies of 


and Blackeney (218, 219) are very slight, 


but they show a feeling for colour. 


Among other things to be mentioned are 
“Gorse in Full 
little 
miniature study of A Cottage Garden 
in Kent” (193); Mr. Wells’s Dartmoor 
views; Mr. Standen’s “ Borghetto, near 
Bordighera (88); Mr. S. G. W. Roscoe’s 
Cottages, Landewednack (116) and 
“Gorse in Bloom ” (176), a real bit of 
light and colour; Mr. Vivian Rolt's Lane 
near Crooked Common (248), showing a 
very good water- colour style; Mr. A. 
Meyrick's “Study of a Herringboat“ 
(252) and“ Eyemouth Harbour ” (170)— 
Mr. Meyrick paints ships well; and Mr. 
Tyndale’s “‘ Holton, near Oxford“ (98), 
a small, carefully-executed view of a 


Mr. 
Bloom ” 


Walter Severn’s 


(200); Mr. Duassut’s 


roadside house and trees. 


The Holland At this gallery there is on 


Fine Art 


view a collection of pictures, 
Gallery. 


been a native of the country. Mr. 
Gruppe is an artist of no mean powers; 
all his paintings show a broad and 


artistic style and feeling, and some of 
We may 


them are very beautiful. 
mention especially a beach scene, 
“ Bringing up a Herring Fisher” (37), 
which is admirable in tone and atmo- 
sphere, and only needed a little more 


decisive and detailed treatment of the ship 
to have been a perfect work; Evening 


near Laren” (24), with the faint evening 
light on the horizon; Gathering 
Wood ” (36); A Corner in Laren” (8), a 
delightful little roadside picture; and 
“A Fresh Day, Katwyk”’ (4), a seapiece 
with a very fine sky. One or two of the 
others recall Jacob Maris, and are not 


far behind him. 


THE collection of 


water- 
The . 
Fine Art colour drawings of Surrey, 
Society. 


Sussex, Hants, and Wilts, 
by Mr. Wilfrid Ball, on view at the Fine 
Art Society’s Gallery, is enough to make 
a reputation. We have seldom seen an 
exhibition of the works of one artist in 
which there was such a uniform level of 
excellence. These are landscapes in a 
delicate and finished style, yet pre- 
serving breadth. There are two indeed 
—. Now came still evening on ” (57) and 
the large one entitled “A Surrey 
Common ” (71)—which are in a different 
manner from the rest, as if the artist had 
been trying an experiment; and we do 
not like them so well asthe others. But 
in the main this is a beautiful set of 
pictures of English landscapes. Among 
those that seem exceptionally where all 
are good, we may mention Haytime in 
Surrey ” (7); “Shackleford Common“ 
(20); “The Village of Fittleworth ” 
(23) ; and Hurrying Clouds“ (58). At 
the same gallery is an exhibition of 
drawings of English and Italian gardens 
by a lady artist whose name is new to us 
—Miss Ina Clogstoun—and whose draw- 
ings are an agreeable surprise. They are 
in a broader and fuller style of execution 
to Mr. Elgood’s, and have not the same 
minute finish of detail, but in their own 
way they are perhaps equal to his as far 


chiefly landscapes and sea- 
pieces, by Mr. Charles P. Gruppe, an 
artist who is an American by birth, but 
is now working in Holland, and who has 
assimilated the style of the modern 
Dutch school as completely as if he had 


as the flowers go. Miss Clogstoun does 
not, however, put in architecture as care 
fully and conscientiously as Mr. Elgood. 
But her drawings contain much exceed- 
ingly fine work as representations of the 
colour and character of flowers, and give 
her at once a position as an artist in this 
class of subject. 


—— 


ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS TO TOWN 
HALL, SUNDERLAND. 


THIRTY designs have been sent in for this 
competition, which, being an addition sand- 
wiched between two important buildings, 
restricted the competitors, more or less, to a 
repetition of design, and turned the question 
into competitive planning. The sum allowed, 
exclusive of internal decoration, was 30,00W. 
Mr. Macvicar Anderson was the assessor. 

The first premium has been won by Messrs. 
Wills and Anderson, with a scheme well ahead 
of the others in its solution of the problem. 
This is the only design in which the authors 
have realised the value of transferring the 
present entrance to a central position in the 
completed block. By clearing away the 
present entrance hall and staircase and intro- 
ducing a large hall running with the long axis 
of the building, and having a staircase at either 
end, the scheme at once shapes into a symmetri- 
cal and cohesive whole, with two main galleries 
lighted by a continuous range in the crown 
of the vault. In the basement is accommoda- 
tion for the education committee for truants, 
medical officer's laboratory, stores, and strong 
rooms. On the ground floor the borough 
engineer's offices are placed in the Fawcett- 
street front, and in the same front is a rather 
cramped cemeteries department, in which 
the present entrance is utilised. Facing the 
back are the medical officer’s and electric 
light departments. On the first floor the front 
is occupied by the town clerk, committee-rooms, 
and the end of the reception hall, which has 
been transferred from its present position to 
the extreme north of the addition. The back 
accommodates the educational department. 
The reception-room is lighted at both ends 
and top, and the committee-rooms are con- 
veniently placed en suite. On the second floor 
are sundry offices unclassified. Lavatories 
and water-closets are provided on each floor. 

Externally, the addition is a repetition of the 
old work, and the whole is centralised by the 
introduction of another small tower, similar 
to the existing one, the new entrance being 
hetween the two. It is questionable whether 
the two towers are successful, and a mote 
economical and dignified result could be got 
by transferring the present tower bodily to 
the centre over the new entrance. The feature 
of the design is the great central hall, shown 
(by a fine wash drawing) to be a dignitied 
marble design of restraint and beauty. 

The second premiated design, by Messrs. 
R. Hemingway and A. W. Bradshaw, of Not- 
tingham, is based on an idea resembling that 
of the winners, but loses by using the central 
part for the cemeteries department, introducing 
a lighting area to the north. The retention of 
the old entrance, now obviously in the wrong 


place, is also a serious defect. The borough 
surveyors and electric n 
are accommodated as in the t; but the 


drawing office of the latter is badly lighted 
from a very small area. The reception-room 
is placed to the front, and destroys the 
directness of the first floor plan. The lava- 
tories and water-closets are inconveniently 
placed in the basement. The committee-rooms 
are badly arranged. A treatment of repetition 
is observed in the external design grouped 
as a main feature. 

Messrs. S. G. Goss and Harold Burgess have 
been placed third, with a design scarcely worthy 
of its place. The present entrance is retained, 
and an extra one put in the new addition, 
leading to a badly-planned staircase. There 
is one main corridor. The general offices of 
both the borough ger hal and electric light 
departments are in the heart of the building. 
with very little light from small areas and 
glass screens. On the first floor the reception- 
room is placed on the north, and the committee- 
rooms are conveniently placed. The education 
depart ment, to the back, is indifferently planned. 
Altogether the plan looks confused. Externally. 
the old work is repeated, but the new flanking 
feature fails in its purpose by being 13 ft. 
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narrower than its fellow. A very fine per- 
spective, by a well-known hand, does not 
betray this fact, and is the only valuable drawing 
in the set. The internal detail is not satisfactory. 

Next to this is a design by Mr. S. B. Russell, 
with an additional entrance and staircase. 
The surveyor’s and electric light departments 
are not well planned, the drawing office of the 
latter is absurdly small, and a great deal of 
valuable space is absorbed by very large strong- 
rooms. The first floor has two main corridors, 
and is excellently arranged. Externally, the 
author has ignored the existing buildings and 
submitted a characteristic but unsuitable front. 

Messrs. Hall and Phillips have tacked the 
new part to the old with indifferent success 
and made little or no attempt to pull them 
together. The elevation is designed inde- 
pendently, and is out of harmony. 

Mr. F. E. Coates works out the problem 
much on the same basis, with an even less 
satisfactory result. This is one of the few 
schemes retaining the reception hall in its 
present Poan: and two ways are timidly 
suggested to get over the difficulty of communi- 
cation between the old and new parts. 

Messrs. W. and F. R. Milburn provide an 
extra entrance, and place the borough surveyor 
to the back, and electric lighting to the front. 
The reception hall is an unshapely room, with 
a huge gallery, and clearstory lighting. The 
design is elaborate without breadth. The 
authors submit an alternate design for the 
exterior, which is the more suitable. 

Messrs. Vaux and Marks’ strainers are a con- 
fusion of delicate drawing and colour with 
little meaning, unsuitable for a competition. 

Many of the competitors have failed to realise 
the necessity of direct communication between 
the old and the new parts of the building and 
the proportions necessary to insure the effective 
lighting of the rooms. 

Messrs. Cackett and Burns Dick submit the 
only design with a full second story to Fawcett- 
street, which is treated with considerable success. 

Messrs. Brown and Spain have sent in two 
designs. The design marked No. 30 is deficient 
in lighting to the electric light general office, 
and the elevation is designed to harmonise 
with the adjoining building to the north of 
the addition, with which it has no relation. 
Design No. 8 is a better plan, with weakness 
in the somewhat senticred education depart- 
ment and inconvenient placing of the com- 
mittee-rooms. The elevation harmonises with 
the present hall, and we think the design some- 
what hardly treated in not being premiated. 

Mr. J. A. Watson, with an indifferent plan, 
preserves the present building intact, and 
submits an interesting but unsuitable elevation, 
shown by a really fine perspective. 
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VIEWS OF ST. JAMES’S PARK AND 
AROUND. 


Mr. C. E. JERNINGHAM has lent for exhibition 
in the City Hall, Westminster, until the evening 
of next Wednesday, his interesting collection 
of maps and views of St. James's Park and the 
neighbourhood. Amongst the ground-plans is 
a copy of Ogilby's survey of old Westminster, 
showing, on the north side of the Artillery 
Ground, The New Chapel,” to the building 
of which Laud contributed 1,000/., together 
with some curious old glass. In the Rebellion 
Sir Robert Harley shattered all the windows, 
and Cromwell's troopers stabled their horses 
within the building. The church was rebuilt, 
after Poynter’s designs, in 1842-3, and is now 
called rist Church. Sir William Waller, 
the famous Parliamentarian General, and Colonel 
Blood were buried in the adjoining grave-yard. 
There are exhibited George Vertue’s accredited 
reproduction, 1747, of the large scale plan of 
Whitehall Palace, temp. Charles II., views of 
the gardens of Carlton House—formerly the 
King's Garden,” of (old) Buckingham, or, 
more correctly, Buckinghamshire House, built 
in 1703, after Captain Winde’s designs for 
John Sheffield, first Duke of Normanby and of 
the county of Buckingham, on the site of Arling- 
ton House, and of Marlborough House, as 
originally designed by Wren. An uncommon 
set is that of the interior of St. James's Palace, 
in colours, one of them depicting the interior 
of the chapel on the occasion of the marriage 
(in 1734) of the Princess Royal, daughter of 
George II., and William, Prince of Orange. 
Rosamund’s Pond, in the north-west angle of 
St. James’s Park, is represented by the print 
after Hogarth’s painting; the pond is often 
stated to have been the scene of the suicide of 


Harriet Westbrook, the first wife of Shelley ; 
but the pond was filled up in 1770, and, as a 
matter of fact, she drowned herself in the 
reservoir formerly in the north-east corner of 
Green Park. Whilst not containing anything 
of exceptional rarity, Mr. Jerningham’s 
collection is worthy of a visit; the prints are 
conveniently displayed in separate frames hung 
around the Council Chamber. 
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SEWAGE AND SHELLFISH. 


THE oyster scare of last year appears to have 
caused some searchings of heart among the 
members of the London County Council, and 
to have induced the Main Drainage Committee, 
which is, of course, responsible (under the 
Council) for the method of sewage-treatment 
and sludge-disposal now in use, to instruct its 
officials to make a careful investigation with a 
view to ascertaining whether the oysters and 
cockles obtained from beds in the estuary of the 
Thames are contaminated with London sewage 
or not. It is well known that the sewage of the 
Metropolis is treated with chemicals at Barking 
and Crossness, and that the effluent from the 
tanks is discharged into the Thames without 
further purification, while the sludge deposited 
in the tanks is removed by steamers and poured 
into Barrow Deep, a part of the sea about 
twenty miles below Southend. The first 
examination undertaken for the Committee 
was that of the river water from the Mucking 
lightship about twenty-one miles below Cross- 
ness, to a point three and a half miles below the 
Nore—a total distance of about eighteen miles— 
with Southend rather more than half-way down. 
Samples were collected at low water in mid- 
stream and near the southern and northern 
shores, at points about two and a half miles 
apart, and showed a regular and rapid diminu- 
tion in the number of bacteria from the light- 
ship to the sea. This is only what might have 
been expected. But whether samples collected 
at six tides in March furnish sufficient evidence 
to warrant the Committee’s conclusion that 
“ no danger can arise from bacterial contamina- 
tion, at, or below, Southend ” is another matter. 
The Royal Commission on sewage-disposal 
also made an examination of the Thames, and 
while the results accord in the main with those 
obtained by the Council, the conclusion is less 
dogmatic :—‘‘ These results do not support the 
allegation that the Kent and Essex foreshores 
beyond the Chapman light (about four and a 
half miles above Southend) are greatly con- 
taminated by the discharge of imperfectly 

urified sewage into the Thames at Barking and 
N his appears to admit that con- 
tamination of some sort does occur in the 
neighbourhood of Southend. The London 
County Council ought not, however, to forget 
that there are bipeds as well as bivalves to be 
considered, and the question may well be asked, 
„What is the state of the river in the twenty- 
one miles from Crossness to the Mucking light- 
ship ?” Is there no danger here from bacterial 
contamination ? And, if there is, when will 
the Council remove the danger ? 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 


Tue BACTERIAL DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE 
FROM ISOLATED BUILDINGS. 

THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday evening at 9, Conduit-street, W.; the 
President (Mr. Aston Webb, R.A.) in the chair. 

The minutes having been taken as read, 
Professor Frank Clowes, D.Sc., read a paper 
on “The Bacterial Disposal of Sewage from 
Isolated Buildings,” of which the following 
is an abstract :— 

The paper dealt mainly with the application 
of the biological method of treatment to the 
sewage from the new colony established at 
Horsham in the buildings of Christ's Hospital, 
erected by Messrs. Aston Webb, R.A., and 
Ingress Bell. The system adopted consists in 
passing the sewage slowly through a depositing, 
or so-called “septic,” tank, and allowing the 
outflow from this tank to be dealt with inter- 
mittently in coke-beds. The effluent from the 
tank, after having been treated once in the 
coke-bed, passes into a running brook, flowing 
as a matter of convenience over a short stretch 
of grass-land on its way. 

Describing the system of biological treat- 
ment and the method of adapting it, the 


author explained that the general advantages 
secured by the system are that it affords an 
inoffensive and non-putrescible effluent, and 
at the same time largely reduces the amount 
of sediment or sludge from town sewage 
which has to be disposed of; in the case of 
domestic sewage it even removes the sludge 
altogether. 

There are two recognised methods which 
expose the sewage liquid for the action of 
aérobic bacteria. The continuous method ” 
provides for the liquid which overflows from 
the septic tank being continuously sprayed 
over the coke-beds, through which it con- 
stantly trickles and then flows away; whilst 
the intermittent method ” provides for the 
coke-bed being filled with the liquid and then 
drained away after it has remained in the bed 
for a few hours. Both methods, properly 
arranged and worked, yield a perfectly satis- 
factory effluent, and one or other should be 
chosen according to the conditions under 
which the sewage is to be purified ; where the 
fall of ground is sufficient the continuous 
treatment might probably have the preference. 

The plant for continuous treatment would 
be more expensive than that for intermittent, 
but the cost of working would be less. The 
extra cost of working the valves in the inter- 
mittent system may be reduced where there 
is a man about the place engaged in other 
work who can attend to the valves; or the 
action may be made automatic. 

Summarising the general results obtained, 
the author stated that the treatment has now 
been in operation at Horsham for over eightcen 
months, and that not a hitch has occurred in 
the working of the plant. The solid fecal 
matter of the sewage is absolutely disposed 
of in the septic tank, and no deposit has formed 
upon the bottom of the tank. The fear 
expressed that this tank might become offensive 
has been proved groundless, since the ventilators 
in the roof of the tank and the open manholes 
emit no offensive smell, and the smell of the 
effluent itself is slight and only noticeable in 
the immediate vicinity of the tank. The final 
effluent liquid from the coke-bed is usually 
slightly turbid, but is free from any offensive 
odour; it possesses only the smell of freshly 
turned garden mould, and this is the odour 
usually emitted from wholesome effluents. 

An effluent of the character of that at 
Horsham actually improves the condition of 
the water of a brook which has been fouled by 
sewage and cesspool discharges. The experi- 
ence obtained in the construction and working 
of the plant in question has given assurance 
that it is suitable to deal with the sewage 
derived from any isolated building without 
giving offence. nder proper management, 
the sewage effluent which it discharges is 
innocuous to fish, and can never become 
offensive when it is discharged into a water- 
course. 

The author gave details of the construction of 
the plant and the method of using it. The 
sewage flows by gravitation into a small 
receiving chamber and passes through a coarse 
screen into the septic tank. The tank is 
constructed in duplicate in case of accident 
or necessity of repair, each part being capable 
of retaining a twenty-four hours’ flow of sewage. 
The tanks are covered in and provided with 
tall vertical ventilating shafts similar to those 
employed for the ventilation of sewers. The 
tanks were formed by excavating the soil, 
and were then built in brick and rendered 
inside with cement. Both the inlets and the 
outlets of the tanks consist of elbow pipes, 
the ends of which are beneath the surface of 
the liquid within. The solid fæcal matter 
rises to the surface of the liquid, and the arrange- 
ment of the elbow pipes not only insures that 
this matter shall remain in the tank during 
its dissipation as gas and liquid, but also that 
it shall not be disturbed meanwhile by the 
flow of the liquid. 

The effluent passes from the septic tank by 
an exit and flows along an open channel on 
its way to the coke-beds. This channel was 
constructed in a succession of steps, so that 
the liquid, by falling over weir-walls, might be 
freed from much of its dissolved gas and might 
become aérated. Aération has since been 
more fully secured by letting the effluent fall 
through perforated trays before passing over 
the weirs. 

From the culvert the liquid flows into a 
tank filled with small graded hard coke. The 
liquid is distributed over the coke surface by 
flowing along branched “ grips.” which are 
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excavated in the surface of the coke. The 
grips are lined with fine coke, which serves to 
ter off the coarser particles and to prevent 
them from getting into the bed. This fine coke 
is raked off at intervals and replaced by similar 
fresh material. As soon as the coke-bed is full 
to the upper surface of the coke, the flowing 
liquid is diverted into another similar bed. 
The bed is then allowed to stand full for two 
hours, after which the liquid contents are 
allowed to flow away through drainage arrange- 
ments provided on the floor of the tank. This 
liquid constitutes the purified sewage effluent. 

The tanks for containing the coke are con- 
structed in a similar way to the septic tank, 
but are not covered in. They have square 
drainage channels provided in their floors, 
which are covered with perforated iron plates. 
Six of these coke-beds are provided, and they 
are used in succession. Three of them are 
filled and emptied each day, the liquid remain- 
ing in the bed for two hours, and the bed being 
allowed to stand with air in the interspaces 
of the coke after its liquid contents have been 
discharged. Two of the remaining beds receive 
the effluent flowing continuously through 
them from 5.30 p.m. to 6.30 a.m., a period 
during which the sewage is scarcely foul and 
comparatively little purification is necessary. 
This flow is provided in order to maintain the 
proper bacterial condition of the coke while 
the bed is not doing duty. 

It is found that the amount of purification 
produced by a new plant increases for a con- 
siderable period, and that, so far from the 
tanks requiring renewal or cleansing, they 
become increasingly efficient as their age 
increases if they are worked with regularity 
and are left undisturbed. 

This “ natural” or biological process is 
identical with that which occurs in the treat- 
ment of sewage on the land in sewage farms, 
but the biological plant causes no offence, 
and requires less space and is more satisfactorily 
under control than the sewage farm. It 
compares favourably with the chemical pro- 
cesses of treatment, which can never effect 
economically a purification equal in degree to 
that secured by biological action, and which 
produce a much larger amount of sediment 
or ‘‘ sludge.” 


Dr. Fowler (Manchester) said he was pleased 
to have been asked by Dr. Clowes, and subse- 
quently by the President, to be present. He 
had a small part in the initial stages of the 
installation at Horsham, and it was very satis- 
factory to know that it was going on so well. 
There were a number of points he thought of 
speaking about in connexion with small instal- 
lations which might perhaps be of interest to 
architects, and first of all it occurred to him 
that architects were singularly fortunate people 
in that to them in a large majority of cases—it 
might seem paradoxical to say so—the sewage 
problem did not exist. The reason was that 
the sewage problem had come to be more and 
more & question of cost. There was no doubt 
whatever that by modern methods it was 
possible to produce an effluent of any degree of 

urity up to potable water if necessary. He 

new an installation which was being started 
now in the vicinity of St. Petersburg at a small 
town where the Tsar was accustomed to go for 
his summer holidays, and where an outbreak 
of typhoid made the inhabitants exceedingly 
anxious that the sewage should be thoroughly 
purified. He understood that they contemplated 
an installation there something like the one at 
Horsham, but there was also to be disinfection 
by ozone; so that where money did not much 
matter they could do what they pleased. There 
was no doubt that installations for country 
houses and comparatively small places such as 
architects were frequently called upon to deal 
with might be made very efficient without any 
very serious question of cost arising, for the reason 
that the addition of a few pounds to the cost of 
the installation might nearly double the factor 
of safety. He would say that generally it 
was well to have the largest factor of safety 
within limits that they could. Dr. Clowes had 
very properly emphasised certain limits which 
did exist, more especially in the size of the 
septic tank. He thought there could be no 
doubt whatever that it was possible to have 
what might be called over-septicised sewage. 
There was a casein point inthe last report from 
Massachusetts on the Andover system. The 
septic tank experiments, reported upon for several 
years, had now been discontinued because it was 


proved that sewage which had travelled a long 
way in the sewer and remained in the septic tan 

had become over septicised and putrid, and 
was in consequence very difficult to purify. 
He had had a similar case under his own 
observation in some works which were laid down 
for a considerable district. But the sewage was 
admitted to the tanks when only a small portion 
of the district had been connected up, and the 
whole of the tanks were filled, as there was some 
apprehension as to whether the walls in their 
green state would stand. The flow was very 
slow, and had become a nuisance, which was 
undoubtedly because the sewage was passing 
slowly through the tanks, and there was a 
development of sulphuretted hydrogen. They 
would see, therefore, that there was a limit 
to the size of the septic tank, and it was possible 
—although not so likely—that there might be 
some limit to the size of the beds. He had 
known a case in Manchester where they had 
started a bed a few months, and then, owing to 
construction work, they had to stop it for several 
months, and they found that it was practically 
a new bed when they started again; but he did 
not think that would occur in the ordinary way 
if the bed had had time thoroughly to mature. 
That, however, was a moot point. It was well 
to have a good margin, such as was the case at 
Horsham, where they had only perhaps to fill 
the beds once a day. A little case came 


under his notice which might be inter- 
esting with regard to a country house 
where he was asked in a friendly way 


to look over the plans, and where he took 
care that there was this factor of safety. He 
wrote to the owner of the house the other day 
and asked him how the installation was getting on. 
The owner had had three years’ experience, and 
he said that the effluent all that time had passed 
to a little pond near the public road and there 
had been no complaint whatever. The only 
difficulty that gentleman had had was with a 
certain amount of scum which got into the exit 

ipe of the tank, but that was easily removed. 

he owner wrote once in great anxiety thinking 
that his tank was completely filled up with 
solid matter, and he (the speaker) suggested that 
what was the matter was that the solids had 
floated to the top and formed the scum under 
which very vigorous bacterial action was going 
on. The owner investigated and found that 
this was the case, and removed the scum and 
found everything right. That was practically 
all that had had to be done to the tank in three 
years, and the effluent from it passed on to one 
or two cinder beds that were only a few cube 
yards in size. In this case, as it would other- 
wise involve a certain amount of complication, it 
seemed better that it should be allowed to trickle 
continuously through, and this was done with an 
ordinary little perforated zinc tray. All that 
was done was that the gardener went down and 
turned the flow from one side to another, and, 
having allowed a plentiful margin of cubicspace in 
proportion to the amount to be dealt with, 
there was no difficulty in the purification. The 
whole difficulty came in when, as in the case of a 
great city like Manchester, they had to get the 
utmost out of every cube yard of space; then 
they had very carefully to consider the question 
of cost right through; but any little difficulties 
of distribution or anything of that sort were all 
neutralised, it seemed to him, if they had a 
plentiful margin of safety, and in most cases 
that could be readily allowed for in small 
installations at a comparatively insignificant 
cost. Of course, in the case of a country house, 
an extra 5l. might add, perhaps, 25 per cent. 
to the cost of the whole installation, and if they 
came to work that out for a big town it ran 
into hundreds of thousands, and that was where 
the difference came in. Then, as regarded the 
cost of the installations generally, that was a 
matter which would vary according to the 
conditions, and, as Dr. Clowes very rightly said, 
whether they should have intermittent methods 
or continuous methods was very largely a 
question of conditions—of the fall available and 
so forth. He believed himself, especially where 
they could have these margins, that the very 
simplest methods were always the best, and 
they could get quite as efficient results by some 
simple methods of distribution. For instance, 
they could have the method, as Dr. Clowes had 
pointed out that night, of just allowing the 
sewage to trickle through a certain amount of 
fine material on the surface as had been done 
at Friern Barnet for years. Methods of that 
sort gave quite as good results, and were liable, 
if possible, to less accidental interference than 
more complicated mechanism. That was his 


own feeling, and it was a conclusion which had 
been come to by Professor Dunbar at the 
Hygienic Institution at Hamburg, who had 
done some of the best Continental work on this 
subject and with whom he had had a great deal of 
correspondence. The form of filter which was 
recommended for small installations was made 
up of about 6 in. to 9 in. of fine material on the 
top with a rough, coarse material underneath, 
and the fine material gave them two things—it 
gave them distribution and it gave them what 
had come to be known as absorption ; that was 
the action of the medium which was not often 
referred to in English literature on the subject, 
but it was a subject undoubtedly of great im- 
portance. There was nodoubt that the physical 
effect of the medium was of great importance, 
and that was where the question of size was 
always to be considered. It was possible, by 
taking absolutely sterile clinkers of a certain 
size and passing sewage through, to get very 
considerable purification. They knew that 
dyes and so on would be taken right out of 
solution by purely physical absorption, and 
that matters like peptones and albuminoids were- 
taken out purely by the absorptive action of the 
medium. That very soon ceased unless the 
biological action succeeded, and then the 
absorbed matter was oxidised by the action of 
the bacteria. This oxidising effect was of very 
great importance in connexion with the treat- 
ment of isolation hospitals, and that was a point 
which would probably be of interest to the 
meeting. The difficulty often arose as to what 
was to be done with sewage which was specific- 
ally infected by typhoid or any other infectious. 
disease. Of course, the mere passing through 
the beds, as had been abundantly proved, was 
no real safeguard as regarded the removal of 
pathogenic organisms, ah it had been found 
that it was possible to absolutely sterilise such 
sewage before putting it on the beds by means 
of chloride of Ente and after such sterilisat ion 
it could be put on bacteria beds, the chloride of 
lime was oxidised to chlorate, and the purifica- 
tion went on, if possible, more vigorously. If 
chloride of lime was used according to the Ham- 
burg experience, it was possible to sterilise the 
sewage and free it from danger before putting 
it on the contact beds, and for such work they 
preferred the simple form of percolating bed 
he had described—viz., first a fine layer, after 
passing through which the water percolated 
through the coarse material and got thoroughly 
oxidised. He was told by Dr. Dunbar that about 
50 per cent. of the change took place in the top 
layer. He believed that the right use of fine 
material on the top would help in many cases 
towards a very simple solution of many small 
sewage problems. He knew himself of a small 
works near Manchester, which was made of a. 
sand top with coarse material underneath, which 
had been going on with excellent results for 
thirteen years, with regard to which only an 
occasional scraping of thesand had been required. 
Such a method as that seemed to him to be ex- 
cellently suited for a small installation. In 
Manchester they had these grips at the top of the 
beds, and removed a large amount of sludge from 
time to time, which was simply distributed, and 
did not cause any sort of nuisance at all, and 
the labour in doing that was not really very 
excessive. He had had some costs got 
out, and, up to the present, for the whole 
1 the cost had come out very well. 

hey found that it came out at a cost of about 
38. per million gallons. Of course such figures 
were only of use if used judiciously. What 
could be done in a huge town with millions of 
gallons could not be done with small installa- 
tions; but still the labour involved in the 
occasional scraping of beds in small installations 
was not excessive. ‘The cost of construction 
again varied according to the necessities of 
the case. One heard all sorts of estimates 
of one kind and another, but he might say that 
their little experimental septic tank installation 
in Manchester for about 20,000 gallons cost 
them, everything included, something under 
600/., but he had heard of installations which 
had cost a great deal more. It all depended 
upon a variety of local conditions, which had 
always to be taken into account. 

Mr. Harold Griftiths said there was no doubt 
that the methods of sewage disposal which did 
very well thirty years ago were quite out of 
date at the present time, and he was delighted 
to think that the Institute had had a paper of 
so practical a nature, dealing with so important 
a subject as the scientific disposal of sewage, 
by Dr. Clowes. It might be thought by some, 
and by what he might term the “ shining lights” 
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of the profession, that the disposal of sewage 
was utterly beneath their notice, but he ventured 
to suggest that everything which affected the 
complete construction of a building should 
come within the scope of the architect. There 
were one or two points in regard to which he 
would like, for the benefit of himself and perhaps 
others, to have a little additional information. 
The question of cost had been mentioned 
several times. He would like to say that at 
present he was laying down a sewage installation 
as described that night for a Surrey mansion. 
The difficulty he had there was that when the 
family were in occupation there was a con- 
siderable amount of sewage, but when the 
staff only were there only about one-tenth of 
the sewage had to be dealt with, and it made 
it difficult to fix on the proportions of the septic 
tank and the bacteria beds. As regarded 
cost, he considered that with a house which 
had approximately fifty rooms, and housed 
about sixty or seventy people, the cost would 
be about 1301. That was a small sum, but 
the amount of sewage to be dealt with was 
small. He would like Dr. Clowes to tell them 
how long the sewage should remain in the septic 
tank before it flowed to the bacteria or filter 
chamber. It had been said that if it remained 
very long it got too putrid, but there must be a 
time before proper chemical action had taken 
place. Therefore, it would be very valuable if 
precise time were given, so that they should 
know how long to allow it to remain in the 
tank before allowing it to go on to the bacteria 
beds. Coke had been mentioned as the best 
filling material, but he would like to know 
Dr. Clowes’s opinion as to ballast. The next 
point was the size of the filling material. He 
heard, with some astonishment, from Dr. 
Fowler that sand on the top was a very great 
advantage. If that was so he would be 
delighted to use it, but it was the first time he had 
heard of it. Further, he would like to know 
whether it was necessary to repeat the process 
twice in a day, and, if so, at what time it should 
be done. Where there was little sewage for 
disposal, how many days could they go from 
one irrigation to another without destroying 
the colony of bacteria in the chamber? It 
appeared to him that the bacteria must be 
nourished, and he would like to know as to 
what length of time, or how frequently, one 
would have to repeat the process of keeping 
the bacteria alive in the chamber. Then what 
became of the grease for the washing up? 
It seemed that it was proposed to run the grease 
into the chamber in the ordinary way, and he 
wished to know whether that would be purified, 
or whether it would clog the filling material 
in the chamber. He would, if he might venture, 
suggest that for a small scheme a perforated 
trough of oak would be better than the method 
adopted at Horsham for distributing the sewage. 
It appeared to him that the sewage would 
immediately commence to sink at the end of 
the chamber where it entered, but if the per- 
forated trough was adopted it would distri- 
bute the sewage all over the chamber, and it 
would be filled at one and the same time. 
Did he also understand correctly that two 
hours was the proper time mentioned for the 
sewage to remain in the bacteria chamber ? 
He always .understood that the time was four 
hours. 

Mr. F. J. Willis (Secretary of the Royal 
Commission on Sewage), who was invited to 
take part in the discussion, said he was afraid 
he could say little about the matter that night. 
He had been much interested in Dr. Clowes’s 
paper, because it was from such men as Dr. 
Clowes that the Royal Commission had to get 
their experience. There were, however, a great 
many problems which were not yet decided, 
and it was an advantage to have a discussion of 
that kind. 

Mr. Langton Cole remarked that there had 
hardly be any mention of automatic action, and 
he would like to know whether, in dealing with 
the sewage of an ordinary-sized country house, 
it was a desirable thing to go in for one or 
another of the automatic arrangements which 
were brought before them. The question of 
stignation also applied particularly in the case 
of a country house. What was the best method 
of getting over the real difficulty of a house 
being occupied only for a portion of the year ? 
Was it well to leave the bed to itself, or should 
some special arrangement be made for dealing 
with it? 

Mr. Penfold observed that as a country 
member he had come to the meeting to get 
some information, He was preparing a scheme 


for the sewage disposal of a smal] infectious 
hospital, where they proposed to have an 
automatic system, not intermittent; but he was 
rather surprised to hear Dr. Fowler remark 
that he was doubtful if that effluent was quite 
safe and that chloride of lime should be used 
before the sewage passed into the beds. He 
would like to know how Dr. Fowler would apply 
the chloride of lime before the sewage passed 
into the septic tank. 

Dr. Armstrong thought that both the Presi- 
dent and himself viewed Dr. Clowes’s appearance 
with considerable satisfaction, because they 
were primarily responsible for the adoption of 
this system at Horsham. He, as one of the 
Governors of the school, very carefully con- 
sidered the question, and it was a very difficult 
problem to deal with. Personally, after various 
visits under Dr. Clowes’s superintendence, he 
had little doubt as to the desirability of adopt- 
ing the system, but, although he had never 
before ventured to hint at such a thing, he felt 
that the President was a little nervous at the 
time, and therefore it was a great satisfaction 
to know that the scheme did work successfully. 
He thought that was a proper time to tender 
Dr. Clowes their most grateful thanks for the 
assistance he had rendered them. From the 
scientific point of view this system of sewage 
disposal was one of extreme interest. In the 
first place it was a justification of the cesspool 
system. They got rid of the old cesspool and 
hough: it was an abomination, but they were 
coming back to it, only on a larger scale, with 
the precaution that they did not draw imme- 
diately on the tank for their water supply. 
That really was the only distinction between the 
modern and the old system. In the old system 
the well and the cesspool were placed side by 
side. Now they were careful to avoid placing 
the well near the cesspool, although perhaps 
Dr. Fowler had foreshadowed that they might 
be prepared to drink sewage properly purified 
by a system. When they considered what was 
going on in these tanks it was extraordinaril 
interesting. It showed the difficulties which 
the architect laboured under in these times 
when he was called upon to be a master of 
all trades, but in the second place it did 
emphasise the importance of an architect 
receiving a thorough grounding in scientific 
subjects and a proper training in scientific 
knowledge. He did not know that he had any- 
thing to say with regard to the technical 
side of the problem. Fe thought, however, 
that many would like to visit the installation 
at Horsham, which had been carried out with 
that elegance of design which was character- 
istic of Mr. Aston Webb. It might perhaps 
be a trifle expensive, but he believed in 
the long run it would be agreed that the 
money had been spent to the greatest possible 
advantage. 

Mr. Osborne Smith seconded the vote of thanks, 
and, in doing so, said that he would be glad if 
Dr. Clowes would supplement his remarks in 
telling them a little more how the laundry 
refuse was to be dealt with, for the washing 
for a thousand boys must be considerable. He 
would like to know whether it was turned on to 
the beds with the rest of the sewage, or whether 
it was treated separately. There was another 
difficulty sometimes encountered by some of 
them who had to do with houses in the country, 
which was that sometimes the beds had to be 
put in such a position that they had to be 
covered. He would like to know what the 
exact effect of the covering of beds was, because 
he believed in some cases it had a disastrous 


effect. 
Mr. King asked what was the reason for the 
tanks at Horsham being ventilated. Up in 


the north he had done two similar installations 
and they did not ventilate, and they had only 
about 4 in. of crust on the top. They under- 
stood that that crust was composed of cannibals 
eating each other, and so getting rid of the 
solid matter. 

Mr. Max Clarke said that he had put up a 
small bacteria tank in 1893, but, unfortunately, 
at that time he did not know anything about 
the secondary or coke beds, so he allowed the 
effluent to run from the tank along a trench 
cut in the ground, and that had been going on 
with very successful results. The installation 
was for a small house, with accommodation for 
about six persons. He was conversing with a 
man last year who told him that he had just 
come from inspecting a very large installation 
of this nature for a public institution, and he 
said that the scum had grown right up through 
the drains and the soil pipe with such disastrous 


results that the whole system was blocked up. 
He had been unable since to find out anything 
more relating to this particular catastrophe, 
but he would like to know whether anything 
of the kind had come within the knowledge 
of Dr. Clowes. 

A gentleman in the body of the hall asked 
what should be done in the case of a perfectly 
level site where they could not get a fall. 

Mr. F. Lishman said that a thing which had 
occurred to him when looking at the illustrations 
was what would happen in the case of frost. 
He had seen the effluent spread over these 
beds, and he had felt a little uneasy in case of 
frost. They must remember that in recent 
years, since this system had become somewhat 
common, they had had no frosts at all of any 
severity. Supposing they had frosts of three, 
four, or five weeks’ duration, which was the 
case in 1891 and 1892, what would happen in 
the case of the Horsham School installation, 
or in other places ? 

The Chairman thought they would all agree 
that they had spent a most useful and instruc- 
tive evening. He agreed with what was said 
that they as architects should certainly keep 
up with the science of the disposal of sewage, 
as much as any other part of their elaborate: 
work. As Dr. Armstrong had said, he, as one 
of the Governors of Christ’s Hospital, had a 
great deal to do with the system adopted at 
Horsham, and it was also at Dr. Armstrong's 
suggestion that they were fortunate enough: 
to get the help of Dr. Clowes in carrying it 
out, and it was through Dr. Clowes that they 
were again fortunate to have further help 
given by Dr. Fowler, of Manchester. He felt 
that he was under great obligations to those 
three gentlemen in that particular matter- 
He felt that he ought rather to apologise that 
for a second evening this particular school at 
Horsham had been under discussion; but when 
he found that Dr. Clowes was Sane to give 
them a description of the work which he had 
done there, he thought he would not have been 
doing the Institute a good turn if he had not 
encouraged him in giving his paper. Down 
at Horsham they had rather a difficult task, 
because the nature of the land there was not 
very suitable for the disposal of sewage over 
the land. Horsham itself had tried that prin- 
ciple, and, in fact, had a sewage farm not very 
far off, and it became essential that any effluent 
which was passed from this particular con- 
gregation of individuals, which numbered over 
a thousand, should be as pure as it could 
be made, or, undoubtedly, the Institution 
would have got into serious trouble. It was, 
he thought, a test of its success that for 
eighteen months that effluent had been pass- 
ing away, without annoyance to anyone who: 
resided in the district. Before it was decided: 
upon Dr. Clowes took him down the river to: 
Barking, and certainly the effluent he saw’ 
there pouring in tons into the Thames was a 
very different effluent to that discharged fron: 
the sewage which had been treated on the 
methods described by Dr. Clowes. He had had 
the advantage some time ago of hearing Dr. 
Clowes speak on a similar subject at the Royal 
Institution, and he said then with reference 
to these bacteria—which he supposed he might. 
say even Dr. Clowes did not know all about 
that they could be exposed to an extraordinary 
amount of heat without affecting their vitality 
in any way, but that when they were exposed 
to the sun they turned up their feet and died. 
That struck him as a wonderful example 
of the beneficent use of the sun’s rays. It 
was one of the principles they had gone on 
at Horsham, viz., to call the sun in in hand 
possible way to preserve the health and strengt 
of the boys who occupied that place. With 
regard to the bacteria, although he knew the 
installation at Horsham very well, he con- 
fessed that he could not recognise any signs 
of the presence of those bac eria which had 
been shown on the screen. Dr. Clowes 
weighed them and told them how many there: 
were to the inch, but he was not at all sure 
that they always thoroughly well understood 
what exactly took place with regard to these 
organisms. With regard to installation to 
private houses, which, as Dr. Fowler had told 
them, affected architects very largely, he had 
found the same difficulty arising from the 
unequal flow in these small installations. In 
one case he had an automatic system which 
was supposed to throw the matter first on one 
bed and then on the other when the first was 
filled. That worked very well up to a certain 
point, but when the house was full of visitors, 
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an lan extra number of baths, etc., were required, 
an l an extra amount of water had to be dealt 
with, the automatic system was no good at all. 
Whether that could be improved or not he did 
not know, but it was certainly one of the things 
they must look to for assistance from gentleman 
like Dr. Clowes and Dr. Fowler. He would 
like to say how very much indebted they, as 
architects, must always be to scientific men 
who were good enough to take an interest in 
these matters. We (architects) could not 
pretend to originate these things, and all we 
could do was to carry out, to the best of our 
ability, the suggestions which those gentlemen 
gave to us. As architects we did not profess 
tu be experts in these matters, and he thought 
every wise architect would call in a man who 
was experienced in such matters before putting 
his client to an expense in regard to the 
disposal of sewage. In conclusion, the President 
said he was sure they would include in the 
vote of thanks Dr. Fowler and Dr. Armstrong. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Dr. Clowes, in reply, said that he had had no 
experience with regard to automatic arrange- 
ments, and perhaps Dr. Fowler might answer 
th it question first. 

Dr. Fowler said it was a somewhat delicate 
giestion on which to speak publicly, because 
tiere were a great a of these automatic 
a piratus, and each one of them, cf course, 
hid some special feature, so that all he could say 
wis of a general character, and rather to the 
elect that the use of automatic gear—the 
e onomie use of it—depended upon the amount 
o` labour they could save. If they could save 
p-actically all their labour, and could dispense 
w.th men entirely, they would of course save 
100 per cent., but when the installation got 
bigger and bigger, and they were bound to have 
a number of men about, then he was bound to 
s:y from his experience in Manchester that the 
u:e of automatic gear became less and less. He 
hid a great wish to see everything dene as 
nearly as possible by machinery, but when one 
found that one man could control a large number 
of pipes one began to think the game was hardly 
worth the candle. The question was not really 
the acreage they had to control, but it was the 
flow they had to contro] at a given moment. 
They had in Manchester seventy-two acres 
to look after, but they had only got one million 
gallons per hour, and one or two men could very 
easily distribute that amount of water about 
the place by means of sluices. It was not as if 
the whole 26 million gallons came in at once. 
At the early stages of the Manchester scheme 
there was talk about them wanting a thousand 
men, but they had found that only a certain 
amount of water came down in a given time, 
and if they had supplied all the beds with 
expensive machinery they would have had a 
very large proportion of the plant simply Iving 
idle for the greater part of the time. What 
they had to consider in all these cases was the 
really economic course to pursue, but he was 
sure that any automatic gear adopted must 
be of the very simplest. It was possible to 
devise highly ingenious arrangements of syphons 
and pipes, and so on, which would act exceed- 
ingly well in putting clear water from one tank 
to another, but with sewage it was a different 
thing. Sewage produced growths in the pipes 
through which it flowed when there was no 
access to the air. No one without experience 
could realise what it could do. He had scen 
pipes of three inches diameter through which 
sewage had flowed which had become com- 
pletely blocked with fungus. 

The President: That would account for the 
case mentioned by Mr. Max Clarke ? 

Dr. Fowler said it was quite conceivable 
that the case mentioned by Mr. Max Clarke 
was due to the sewage flowing through the pipes 
where there was no access for air. Any anto- 
matic gear if adopted should be free from small 
pipes or anything of that kind which could get 
out of order. It should be something of the 
very simplest—a mere tipping bucket, or 
something of that kind. 

Dr. Clowes said that he would first trv to deal 
with the question asked as to providing for a 
regularity of flow. and how to provide for the 
absence of a family altogether for a mansion 
when the sewage became reduced to a very 
small amount. At Horsham in the first long 
holiday they had sore trouble from the fact 
that the flow almost ceased, and they were only 
able to meet that by turning the water supply 
through the whole system. He thought that 
was the only way of dealing with that particular 
case. 


Dr. Fowler suggested that in cases where 
there was great variation it would be possible 
to allow the sewage to pound up to some extent 
in the tank, and allow it to flow away afterwards. 


Dr. Clowes said the question was asked 
as to the length of time the sewage should remain 
in the septic tank. It was unwise to allow it 
to remain for a longer period than twenty-four 
hours. Very shortly after that it began to 
undergo a foul change which would lead to 
the tank becoming a nuisance. They had had 
septic tanks at work for many years in London, 
and they gave about six or seven hours only for 
the passage of the sewage through the tanks. 
But, of course, London sewage was different 
from the sewage of these private houses. It had 
been a long time in its passage and underwent 
a certain amount of change in the sewers. 
He certainly considered that more than twenty- 
four hours was highly undesirable. As regarded 
the material for filling the bed, they found that 
nothing was quite so efficient as coke. Ballast 
had been used successfully, and elinker — 
the hard clinker from the beiler furnaces— 
broken brick. and broken “ saggar,”” the rough 
clay vessels in which potters burned their clay. 
All those had been successfully used, but none 
of them with quite so good a result as coke. 
With regard to the spacing of the two fillings in 
the twenty-four hours, ideally they should be 
separated as widely as possible, but, as a matter 
of convenience it was generally found that the 
two fillings took place during the daytime, 
because it was not economical to have a man 
kept late into the night in order to place the 
second filling at its proper time. With regard 
to feeding the bacteria at regular intervals 
it was suggested that it was necessary that the 
bacteria should receive a supply of nutriment. 
It was not, however, absolutely necessary to 
supply them with nutriment. They had found 
that for a weck or a fortnight the passage of 
pure water through the beds seemed to maintain 
the bacteria in condition, and that they began 
their efficient action directly the sewage came in 
afterwards. The grease would disappear 
entirely in the septic tank. It would rise with 
the other solid matters which formed the scum, 
and in that scum it would be dealt with effi- 
ciently by the bacteria and would often aid the 
change. At Horsham the grease was separately 
dealt with. He was told by the bailiff in charge 
that all the laundry water was passed through 
vessels filled with common flints, and the liquid 
which passed away did not go through the 
installation for the treatment of sewage, but 
was passed off separately. It was suggested 
that a perforated oak trough might be better 
than the grips, as the latter did not carry the 
liquid through the length of the bed. As a 
matter of fact, they found that the system at 
Horsham ensured the liquid being distributed 
without any trouble. He mentioned two hours 
as being allowed for the acration of beds, and 


he thought that that was sufficient, but there. 


was no objection to that period being extended 
to ten or twelve hours oreven more. There was 
no doubt that the main part of the purification 
was carried out in half an hour—more than 50 
per cent. of it; but they generally gave two or 
three hours, because a certain amount of purifi- 
cation went on during tha’ time, but afterwards 
there was practically none. He did not know 
where covered beds would be necessary. 


Mr. Osborne Smith said it might be that the 
site was limited, and they could only put the 
beds in a position where they might be noticed 
by their smell. 

Dr. Clowes said that these beds did not smell. 
If there was any question of hiding them, there 
would be no objection to a raised cover which 
would be open at the edges, but the coke beds 
must have aeration. The sun would not have 
any effect, as it would not penetrate sufficiently. 
Dr. Fowler had referred to the stopping of the 
outfall, and he believed that scum would do 
it as well as fungus. It might very likely have 
happened at Horsham, but the man in charge 
was told every now and then to probe it to 
ascertain its thickness, and it it got near to the 
opening of the elbow pipe to divert the sewage 
into the other septic tank. and in that way 
they had never had the slightest trouble. Where 
an absolutely level site had to be used. pumping 
must be resorted to. Frost was really not 
troublesome. A sewage farm, of course, was 
frequently thrown entirely out of action by 
severe and long-continued frost, but sewage 
coming underground was always at a tem- 
perature much above freezing point, so that 
there was always a comparatively warm liquid 
coming on to the bed. 


Mr. E. Pike, chemist at the northern outfall, 
said that in 1895 there was a thin coating of 
ice on the beds at Barking, but bacterial 
action was not interfered with. 


Dr. Clowes said that the President had 
remarked that he was not familiar with the 
organisms thrown on the screen, but those he 
had shown were not Horsham individuals at all. 
It reminded him of the town councillor in 3 
town whose water supply was criticised, and it 
was reported how many bacteria there were per 
cubic centimetre. The councillor thought it 
was a slander on their supply, which came from 
the river, and he got up at the next meeting of 
the Council and said he had stood the whole day 
on the bridge contemplating the stream and 
had not seen a single bacterium. Personxlly, he 
was glad to advise as to the small installation at 
Horsham. They had been working at the 
matter for some years at the London outfalls, 
and the results arrived at were pretty final, and 
they stopped their experimental work. He was 
much interested, too, and was glad of the 
opportunity of having a small plant working on 
the system which he could continually observe, 
and from which he could still learn a good many 
useful facts. 

The Chairman announced that a special 
general meeting for the election of the Royal 
Gold medallist for the ensuing year would be 
held on Monday, February 29. The meeting 
would be followed by a business meeting for 
the election of members and other purposes. 
The following resolution would be moved on 
behalf of the Council“ That after December 31, 
1906, every candidate for the Fellowship shall 
be required to have passed the examination 
or examinations qualifying him as an Associate ; 
but that in exceptional circumstances the 
Council shall have power to dispense with such 
examination or examinations. Further, that 
during the intervening period the doors of the 
Fellowship shall be opened wider than at present, 
so that no reputable practising architect desiring 
to join the Institute shall be debarred from doing 
so.’ Also the Council would propose certain 
amendments to the suggestions for the control 
of public competitions. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Lord Monkswell, 
chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, the following loans were 
agreed to:—Battersea Borough Council, 
11,7102. and 50,234/., for paving, housing. etc.; 
Camberwell Borough Council, 16,958“. for 
yurchase of property for housing purposes; 
Hammersmith Borough Council, 6, 7601. for 
street improvement; Lewisham Borough 
Council 24,000., for provision of burial ground: 
and, Poplar Boro igh Council 15,030. for paving 
and channelling works. Sanction was also 

iven to the following proposed loans :— 
Hackney Borough Council 22,775. for con- 
tribution to street improvement, and 500. for 
contribution to cost of reconstruction of 
bridge ; Islington Borough Council 1040. 
for electric light installation; Kensington 
Royal Borough Council 27,098“. for erection 
of dust destructor; and Lambeth Borough 
Council 25,025/. for purchase of a site for 8 
town hall. 

Improvement: Tower Bridge Northern 
Approach. — The Improvements Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed, that the 
supplemental estimate of 195,000. submitted by 
the Finance Committee be approved ; and that 
additional expenditure on capital account, 
not exceeding 195,000. be sanctioned in con- 
nexion with the formation of the northern 
approach to the Tower Bridge, authorised by 
the London County Council (Improvements) 
Act, 1897. 

Factory and Workshop Act, 1901— Means of 
escape in case of fire from factories, workshops, 
etc.—The Building Act Committee reported a$ 
follows: 

Under the provisions of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901, it is the duty of the Council to see that each 
factory or workshop situated within the administrative 
county of London, in which more than 40 persons arè 
emploved, is provided with such means of escape as can 
reasonably be required in the circumstances of the case. 
On May 6, 1902, we submitted a report as to the progress 


that had been made in the work devolving on the Council 
under the Factory and Workshop Acts, 1891, 1395, 
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ting such requirements has arisen. Since no 
pe od has been specified within which a person must 
eclare a difference of opinion, it is often only after a 
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and 1901, and we think the Councilz will be interested | res 
to know what progress has been made since. We 
therefore submit the following return shewing the state 
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conditions, to pay 500%., to be used solely in the 
promotion and carrying out of such a scheme as 


~ hel 


ef the work on December 31, 1908 :— 


r 


Number of cnses in 
which means of 
escape have been 
provided to the 
satisfaction of the 


? 


Cases on Council’s register. 


Council. employed when 
- DARET the premises i 
were first in- Means of escape 
i New fac- | spected, or the | In hand | not yet formu- 
Old tories, | number having (in lated, but pre- 
Origin. Number. | factories, | etc. (cer- | been subsequent- | various | liminary classifi- 
etc. tificate ly reduced to | etages). cation and 
i cases). 40 or less. inspection made. 
L] 
Cases notifed by the Home Officc. | 2,247 | 200 15 669 216 1,048 
By notification from other sources. 228 36 — 82 68 42 
Voluntary proposals. . ae Be 154 — 33 93 — 
Applications for certificates.. A 451 — 194 28 229 — 
; | . 
3,080 363 | 209 812 606 1,090 
ey, — 


t 

As the result of the preliminary inspection af the out- 
standing 1,090 cases it is found that there are :— 
Dangerous cases, 264; cases requiring early attention, 
129; eases not immediately urgent, 107; cases with 
which the Council cannot deal owing to not more than 
40 persons ane employed, etc., 590. 

the period between the coming into operation of 

the Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, and March 31, 
1901, 1818 factory, etc., cases were notified to the Council, 
and by the latter date 798 of them had been, or were 
being, dealt with. Since then we have adopted the 
system of having a preliminary inspection made of all 
cases notified to the Cauncil, as soon as practicable after 
the notification has been received, and by this means 
any cases which do not come within the scope of the 
Act, and with which the Council consequently cannot 
deal, can be removed from the list and the most dangerous 
cases dealt with without delay. In the period since 
March, 1901 (less than three years), inquiry has been 
made into 2,282 cases, and disregarding the 590 cases 
which, for the reasons stated, do not come within the 
scope of the Act there remain about 500 cases with which 
the Council has to deal, and in which it has not yet 
formulated its requirements. 

During the past nine months the progress that has 
been made is as follows: 


New factories and workshops where means of 
escape have been provided to the satisfaction 
of the Council, and in respect of which certifi- 


cates have been issue 4156 
Old factories and workshops in which the Council's 

requisitions have been complied with .. .. 37 
New factories and workshops—Applications for 

certificates. 50 


Old factories and workshops in which the Council 
has sent requisitions requiring proper means 
of escape to be provided.. 78 
Proposals to comply with requisitions or deviations 
from proposals already submitted .. ..  .. 
Factories dealt with. or being dealt with, by the 
Council where fires have occurred during this 
period n. oes o ss we 138 
Cases with which the Council cannot deal, by reason 
of not more than 40 persons being employed 
when premises first inspected, or the number 
having been subsequently reduced to 40, or 
below, etc. „ ngs : . 103 


It will be seen that the number of cases in which the 
Council’s requirements have been actually completed 
during the past nine months is 82 (45 new and 37 old), 
and the number of cases taken in hand is 128 (50 new 
and 78 old). This gives 210 cases (excluding those which 
for various reasons were found not to come within the 
Council's jurisdiction) dealt with in nine months, being 
at the rate of 280 a year, whereas during the ten years 
ending March 31, 1901, the average number of cases 
dealt with each vear (including those which were found 
not to come within the Council’s jurisdiction) was about 
80, so that the rate of progress has been greatly accele- 
rated. If the present rate be maintained, it will take 
about five years to dispose of the cases in which the 
Council has not yet formulated its requirements, without 
taking into account the additional notifications which 
are constantly being made. The number of such noti- 
fications has greatly increased since the Queen Victoria- 
street fire, the actual number last year having been 296, 
and although an increasing proportion turn out to be 
cases which have been previously notified, or cases 
with which the Council cannot deal, a great deal of work 
is involved, as in most cases a preliminary ins ion 
is necessary, and in some cases several inspectlons have 
to be made. 

In the discharge of its duty under the Factory Acts 
the Council has been confronted with two serious 
difficulties which have had the effect of making rapid 
p impossible. These are, first, that in the case 
where any one part of a building is not a factory or work - 
shop within the meaning of section 14 of the Act, it is 
that a requirement for the provision of means of 
escape from the other parts of the building would not be 
reasonable. and could not therefore be enforced, if to 
comply with it the owner would have to commit a trespass 
on the part of the building which is not a factory or 
workshop. The effect of this has been in some cases to 
render it ae aie for the Council to require the pro- 
vision of satisfactory means of escape and to seriously 
impede progress, as in order to determine whether a 
requirement will involve a question of trespass it is 
frequently necessary to inquire into the terms of occupa- 
tion of all the different persons carrying on business in the 
building under consideration. 
by the fact that any person who is dissatisfied with the 
Council's requirements mav resort to arbitration at any 
stage of the procecdings, as he is not bound to declare his 
intention to do so within a reasonable time of receiving 
the requirements, but only within one month after a 
difference of opinion between him and the Council 


Secondly, delay is caused 


considerable period has elapsed that the Council is 


1 


e 

th which the 

Council cannot Number of cases remal 
deal by reason to be dealt with. 
of not more than 

40 persons being 


informed that it is intended to resort to arbitration, 


and cope ee much valuable time is lost. 

The following particulars as to the approximate 
number of persons employed in factories, etc., notified 
to the Council may be of interest :— 


Number of persons employed in— 
Factories, etc., in which means of 
escape have been provided to the 
satisfaction of the Council 


Old factories gle Fic 58.800 

New s es ee .. >». 356,900 
— — 94,700 

Factories, etc., being dealt with by the 
Council. 70.000 
Factories, etc., remaining to be dealt with .. 70,000 

Factories, etc., notified to the Council, but 
with, which the Council cannot deal .. .. 15, 300 
250,000 


The total number of persons employed in all factories 
and workshops in London was given in the Report 
of the chief inspector of Factories and Workshops for 
the year 1898 as 499,333, and it is therefore evident 
that the number of factories, etc., over which no control 
is exercised as regards the provision of means of escape 
in case of fire is very great. We regret that we are not 
in a position to obtain more recent data as to the total 
number of persons employed in factories and workshops, 
etc., in London, as the information is not included in the 
Annual Reports issued by the Chief Inspector of Factories 
since the year 1898. e think that this information 
is very valuable, and we should be glad to see it Inserted 
in future reports. 


Capt. Hemphill, in presenting the report, 
called attention to the details given therein 
on the work of the Council under the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Act, 1901. The work 
of the Council in this direction had been much 
expedited during the past year. From 1891 up 
to March 1901 only 798 factories were dealt 
with, but since then up to December 31, 1903, 
inquiries were made in 2,282 cases. That was 
a very rapid and satisfactory increase. 
Formerly factories were dealt with at the rate 
of eighty per annum, but now they were dealing 
with them at the rate of 280 per annum. It 
was important to call the attention of the 
Council to the number of factories over which 
they had no control. In 812 cases the Council 
had been unable to interfere, owing to the fact 
that the number of employees was less than 
forty. Nor could they deal with factories 
occupied by different firms. Further dela 
was caused by the fact that those dissatisfied with 
the Council’s decision could appeal toarbitration. 
It was interesting to note that, according to 
the report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
and Workshops for the year 1898, 499,333 

rsons of the working-class were employed 
in London factories, and of course since that 
date the number had been largely increased. 
For the adequate protection of 1 people the 
legislative powers of the Council were quite 
insufficient. He wished to acknowledge the 
debt of gratitude which the Committee and 
the Council owed to Mr. Riley and his able staff. 
who had worked incessantly on one of the most 
remarkable works done by the present Council. 

The report was then adopted. 

By-laws under the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891.—Suggestions made by the Public 
Health Committee in regard to by-laws under 
the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, will be 
found on another page. | 

Proposed Shakespearian Memorial.—The His- 
torical Records and Buildings Committee 
reported the reception of a letter from Mr. 
Richard Badger, of Anglesea House, East- 
bourne, suggesting that some fitting and per- 
manent memorial to Shakespeare should be 
erected in London, where the poet's life work 
was done. and offering, subject to certain 


Gothic wharf, Brewhouse-lane, Putney, 


the Council might approve, and further: to 
deposit with the Council upon trust the sum of 
2,000“. as a subscription to the cost of the 
memorial itself. The Committee recommentied 
that Mr. Badger be thanked for his generous 
offer, and that it be referred to the committes to 
reper as to the best method of carrying out the 
scheme. 

Mr. Dolman, the chairman of the committee, 
however, asked that he might take back ‘the 
recommendation, in order that it might! be 
brought up in another form. 

This was a to. ’ 

Housing.—The Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee repo as follows :— _ 

“ We have to report that Coram-buildings, 
Herbrand-street site, Drury-lane, will short] 
ready for occupation. e dwellings, which 
have been appropriated for the purpose of. re- 
housing persons of the working classes displaced 
in connection with the formation of the new 
street from Holborn to the Strand, provide 
accommodation for 200 persons in fifty two- 
room tenements. 

Flooding of Basements.—A long report was 
submitted by the Main Drainage Committee, 
recommending the expenditure of 5,000%. for the 
preparation of plans, etc., prelimin to the 
commencement of flood relief wor The 
estimated cost of the works is 737,00Q., to which 
has to be added the cost of acquisition of sites for 
outlets and pumping stations. 

Sir J. MacDougall said he welcomed the 
report, which referred to works which he had been 
in favour of for years. 

Mr. Cousins contended that the Council had 
not kept pace with its responsibilities, and were 
to blame for not going more vigorously to work 
and constructing the intercepting sewers which 
were agreed to four years ago. 

Mr. Burns, M. P., said the effect of the Council's 
work was indicated not only by new sewers, but 
was to be measured by the rapidly diminishing 
death-rate, which was due to the superior work 
of the County Council main drainage. 

Mr. Beachcroft said there could be no doubt 
that delay had occurred in the provision of 
intercepting sewers, They would have been 
constructed had not the Council agreed to 
construct the Rotherhithe tunnel. 

Mr. Idris pointed out that it was impossible 
for 5 sewers to prevent local floodings. 

After some further discussion, the report was 
adopted, and the Council soon after adjourned. 


— . — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 


Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses : — 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Kensington, South.t—Buildings to abut upon 
the west side of Cromwell-crescent and south 
side of Pembroke-road, Kensington (Mr. P. E. 
Pilditch for Messrs. J. Barker and Co., Ltd.). 
—Consent. 

Strand.—Two projecting signs in front of 
Nos. 1 to 5, Poland-street, St. James, West- 
minster (Mr. S. Jones for the Lacre Motor 
Car Company).—Refused. 

Strand.—Oriel windows and projecting shop 
fronts at Nos. 1 and 3, Old Compton-street, to 
abut also upon Charing Cross-road, Strand 
H C. H. Worley for Mr. T. Stevens).— 


fused. 

Width of Way. 

Kensington, North.—The retention of a 
studio building at the rear of No. 16, Addison- 
road North, Kensington, with the boundary 
fence at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of Princes- 
lace (Mr. H. Cayley for Mrs. Clarke).— 

onsent. 

Notherkithe. -A one-story building on the 
north side of Gibbons-rents, Bermondsey, with 
external walls at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of 
the street (Messrs. F. Chambers and Son for 
Messrs. R. Dickeson and Co.).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Projections. 


Hammersmith.—One-story bay-windows and 
porches in front of Nos. 2 and 6, Paradise- 


row, Dalling-road, Hammersmith (Mr. W. J. 


Burns).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction. 
Wandsicorth.—Deviation from plans approved 
for the erection of a one-story steel shed at 
so far 
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St. Clement Danes and St. Paul's: as seen from Newcastle-street during the present alterations. Drawn by Mr. A. C. Conrade. 


as relates to the fixing of gable sheeting to 
such shed, and to the placing of lettering on 
such gables and on the side of the roof facing 
the river (Mr. A. E. Chasemore).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 

Paddington.—Retention of wooden fences or 
barriers across Lauderdale- road, Biddulph- 
road, Ashworth-road, and Delaware-road, on 
the 8 2 estate, Sutherland- avenue, 
Paddington r. H. A. Hunt) Consent. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to 
Mr. H. Keen refusing to sanction the forma- 
tion or laying out of new streets for carriage 
traffic to Iéad out of the south-west side of 
Totterdown-street, Tooting.—Refused. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 
Strand.—Certain deviations from the plans 
certified by the District Surveyor, so far as 
relates to the pro rebuilding of Nos. 7 
and 8, Mason’s-yard, Duke-street, St. James, 
Westminster (Mr. 8. J. May for Messrs. Smith 
and Co.).—Refused. 


Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 


Holborn.—Deviation from the plan approved 


in respect of the means of escape in case of 
fire proposed to be provided in pursuance of 
section of the Act, from the front rooms on 
the sixth floor of the Bedford Hotel, Nos. 83, 
85, and 87, Southampton-row, Holborn, so far 
as relates to an alteration in the position of 


(Mr. E. 


are COR- 


the local 


the doors and one step ladder 
Walduck).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked 7 
trary to the expressed views of 


authority. 
— — 
NEW VIEWS OF LONDON BUILDINGS. 


THE clearing away of sites for various opera- 
tions of street improvement in London has the 
effect, from time to time, of opening out tem- 
porarily new and effective views of existing 
architectural monuments. 

The acoompanying sketch, made by Mr. A. C. 
Conrade, shows St. Clement Danes from a new 
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point of view, in consequence of the clearance 
made for the Holborn to Strand Improvement, 
and St. Paul’s seen in combination with it as a 
distant object. 


—ͤů— — — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Socikry.— The Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society held a meeting on the 11th inst., 
when the subject of the registration of architects 
was discussed. Mr. W. Howard Seth-Smith 

ave an address in favour of registration, and 

e was opposed by Professor Beresford Pite. 
Mr. Seth Shith, who opened the debate, con- 
tended that compulsory examination and its 
attendant education would raise the status of 
architects, and consequently the standard of 
architecture, and enable the public to dis- 
tinguish between the qualified and unqualified 
practitioner. The theory that architecture was 
an art and therefore did not lend itself to exami- 
nation he described as misleading, because 
neither in training nor in test could the art be 
divorced from the science. The art as such only 
existed in its application to utilitarian needs, and 
architects would ever be employed mainly for 
their practical qualifications. Herein was their 
only chance to express such artistic thoughts 
as might be inherent in them. Registration 
so far from disintegrating the profession, would 
unify it by the bonds of a common qualification 
and brotherhood.— Professor Pite said that 
architects to the public were artists, and as such 
could not come under an examination test. He 
doubted that registration and compulsory tests 
would raise the standard of education. Archi- 
tects should be free and endeavour to cultivate 
high ideals and an independent standard of 
artistic aims and professional conduct. This 
would place architecture upon a much higher 
level than would compulsory examination. There 
were possible advantages in a universal examina- 
tion in construction, but he thought that 
registration would be inimical to educational 
progress.—The subject was then thrown open to 
the meeting, and in the discussion that followed 
several gentlemen advocated a Registration Act, 
including Messrs. C. Bulmer, R. P. Oglesby, 
J. B. Howdill, H. E. Chapman, and A. Marshall 
(Otley). Mr. T. Monkman, of York, declared 
that his opinions in favour of registration had 
been strengthened by what he had heard. 
They could feel for the artistic standpoint from 
which Professor Pite spoke, but, on the other 
hand, they were compelled to look at the 
matter from the standpoint of the average 
architect, to whom registration appealed 
strongly, and the issue ought not to be decided 
by those who stood at the head of the pro- 
fession. No matter how high his ideals may be, 
the architect had to descend to the level of 
business, and however he might try to cultivate 
and uplift art, he was bound to recognise that 
the commercial side of life entered very largely 
into his profession. He had to make his living, 
and consequently the question could not be 
decided without taking into consideration the 
views of the average architect. Registration 
would tend to improve both the architect’s social 
status and ability. He would admit that it 
- would be very difficult to institute an examina- 
tion into a man’s artistic qualities, but his 
scientific and constructive knowledge ought to 
be tested, and once they went so far it might be 
possible to do something with regard to the 
artistic side. They ought to debar a man 
from practising who had not to some extent a 
knowledge sufficient to entitle him to use 
the name of architect. In other professions 
men were not allowed to practise until they had 
shown some ability, and it seemed to him that 
the same argument should hold good of archi- 
tecture. A compulsory examination would not 
prevent anyone from displaying artistic qualities 
and advancing as an architect in every sense of 
the word.—Mr. S. Kitson expressed the opinion 
that at present architects were not worthy of 
registration. They did not hang together,” 
mor were they educated up to registration, 
which, if adopted, would do harm. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY oF ÅRCHITECTS.—On 
the llth inst. Professor Capper gave an address 
to the Manchester Society of Architects, in the 
course of which he spoke of the importance 
of the study of design in architecture. This, 
he said, was a first feature of the course of 
training at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, 
and also in all the schools of architecture in 
the United States. While we might look upon 
English architecture of the past with pride 
and the consciousness of splendid achievement, 


we could not now afford to dispense with 
adequate and eros training in design, 
and this training should be especially the work 
of our university schools of architecture, such 
as that which had been formed at the Man- 
chester University. To power in design all 

eat buildings owed in chiefest measure their 
ame, and design should form from the earliest 
moment the backbone of the student’s course 
of study. Professor Capper showed how 
acadenic training provided the best road to 
success, because it was the best means by 
which the student obtained that grasp of 
subject and breadth of view which were essential 
for the attainment of the best results. A proper 
academic course, he said, was not calculated 


either to stifle genius or to create a dead level 


of mediocrity, lacking the freshness of untrained 
spontaneity. Afterwards Professor Capper 
spoke appreciatively of the value of training 
on the practical side, but he pointed out that 
an office training was inevitably of a frag- 
mentary character. 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SurveErors.—The ordinary monthly meeti 
of the Sheffield Society of Architects an 
Surveyors was held on the llth inst. in the 
Lecture Hall of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Leopold-street, Mr. T. Winder presiding. 
Mr. W. Gilbert (of the Bromsgrove Guild of 
Applied Art) gave a lecture on “ Evolution 
of the Manufacturer in Art.” The lecturer 
traced the origin of the guilds connected with 
craft from the earliest period, and referred to 
the beautiful work of the medisval craftsman, 
when there was no division of labour, and when 
work was the pleasure of his existence from 
the time of his apprenticeship until he became 
full member of the craft. He also showed how 

eat historical occurrences affected the guilds 
be developing art workshops and thus divorcing 
the artist and craftsman. The influence of 
Italian commercial artists caning the 
Renaissance was next referred to at some length, 
and the various phases of craft work up to the 
XIXth century. The institution of classes for 
designing in this country was also mentioned. 
In 1851 there were twenty-two such classes in 
existence. The influence of the great exhi- 
bition in the year on craftsmanship was described 
by Mr. Gilbert. The conditions which alone 
would produce good work in art classes, he 
thought, were that they should not be municipal 
factories, competing in any way with local 
manufacturers, and that they should not be the 
home of fads, but the home of thought. The 
lecturer commended individualism in art. 
Craftsmen owed much to architects. He alluded 
to the fine work of the late J. D. Sedding, 
especially at the Holy Trinity, Chelsea, where 
his work was combined with the craftsmanship 
of Onslow Ford, Pomeroy, and others. The 
lecturer, in conclusion, pleaded for greater 
association between good workers in the produc- 
tion of good work, and especially between 
architects and the different craftsmen employed 
in building. A discussion followed, and on the 
motion of Mr. T. Swaffield Brown, seconded by 
Mr. Horace Wilson, and supported by Messrs. 
W. J. Hale, J. R. Wigfull, C. Green, E. M. Gibbs, 
W. C. Fenton, and W. F. Smith, a vote of 
thanks was accorded the lecturer. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
At a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association held on the 10th inst. in 117, 
George-street—Mr. J. A. Arnott, Chairman of 


the ociates’ section, presiding—Mr. Charles 
Mackie, A.R.S.A., read a per entitled 
„ Common-sense in Art.” He dealt with 


art origins, the composition of colour and line, 
and an attempt to arrive at a more scientific 
basis for colourisation, illustrating colour 
harmony from the tradition. All true taste in 
colour was, he said, founded on the practice 
of the inasters; they were the originators, 
and so must be the final tribunal. 

ULSTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—A general 
meeting of the members of this Society was held 
in the rooms, 16, High-street. Belfast, on the 
9th inst. The President (Mr. W. J. Gilliland) 
occupied the chair, and the following were 
elected :—Mr. James Gray Lindsay as member, 
Mr. George Kidney as associate, and Messrs. 
Jas. Reid Young, David Gorman, and Thomas 
Macivor as students. Mr. Seaver reported on 
the recent Local Government Board inquiry re 
the proposed Water Commissioners’ by-laws, 
and the action of the council in opposing their 
confirmation was approved. A discussion took 
place on the subject of certain requirements of 
the Citv Surveyor with reference to information 
he desired in connexion with plans. It was 


decided that members should decline to supply 
this, as they believed it would interfere seriously 
with the necessary freedom of the architect 
in the construction of his buildings, and that it 
was not required by any section of Act of 
Parliament or by-law. Recent action by some 
members of the Belfast Builders’ Association in 
endeavouring to substitute rules of the Associa- 
tion for the conditions of contract provided by 
architects in tendering was considered. It was 
agreed that tenders must be sent in by builders 
in conformity with the conditions of contract 
provided by the architect. It was reported that 
improved accommodation had been obtained 
for the Society at 13, Lombard-street. The 
action of certain emp oye ee Belfast 
Corporation in preparing plans acting as 
architects was AOF and referred to coe 
mittee to deal with. It was announced that the 
annual exhibition of the prize drawings of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects would 
be held, by permission of the Library and 
Technical Instruction Committee of the Council 
of the County Borough, in the Art Gallery, 
Public Library, during the week beginning 
April 4, and that an examination for students 
of the Society for the qualification of Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 


would be held in Belfast in the month of June 


next, due notice of the exact date to be given. 

Tue Guascow ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The seventh ordinary meeting of the 
session was held on Wednesday, the 10th inst., 
Mr. W. J. Blain, President, in the chair, when 
a paper was read by Mr. James G. Morris on 
“The Planning of a Small House.” The 
lecturer commenced by observing that a small 
house is primarily intended to be occupied 
by people who are usually very ordinary in their 
thoughts, and manner of life; and who, as a 
class, live mainly upon a more or less established 
system of prosaic conventionality. Within 
their walls will assuredly transpire those crises 
of all life—birth and death. Illness and 
nursing, with their often unexpected needs and 
extempore expedients, will be there, as well as 
the ordinary and everyday events of life, and 
social intercourse — modest entertainments, 
occasional festivities, and the rest and quiet 
of home life, which is the most important and 
enduring of all. He would like very much to 
impress upon his audience How imperative is 
the recognition of this broad human and personal 
element which is bound up with, and must 
permeate, all their work, if it was to be above 
the commonplace and of any real value. For, 
unless they had sincere sympathy, and the 
desire to understand and work with the spirit 
of life which animates the universe, and with 
their clients, as distinct and individual parts 
of this wide order of life and humanity, they 
would never attain to the best that was in 
them. Mr. Morris next commented at length 
on the disposition and arrangement of the 
various rooms and departments of the house 
to ensure economical and harmonious work- 
ing; and urged architects, when planning, 
to endeavour to make their plan useful, 
interesting, even beautiful. Let them remem- 
ber that human beings were to live in the 
houses which they built, and that they had 
aspirations higher than the merely animal need 
of shelter. Let them not stop at the mere 
practical and utilitarian achievement. Let 
their plan touch and maintain s higher note 
than was required for the stable or the byre. 
The intellectual man cried for much more 
from them than a safe and secure shelter alone. 
His sympathetic and aes peels faculties 
required understanding and response. The 
little community over which he presided hal 
their needs, an rights, and privileges. Their 
intercommunion with one another must be 
considered and provided for. and to meet these 
and provide for them suitably and tonveniently, 
one must have knowledge, not only of the general 
working of each department of the household, 
but also of the needs of those little contrivances 
for simplifying work and increasing comfort 
which meant so much, and which cost so little 
to obtain. 


— . —— 


BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
—The thirty-seventh annual general mecting 
of the donors and subscribers will be held at 
the offices, 21, New Bridge-street, E. C., on 
Tuesday, the 23rd inst., at half-past seven p. m., 
to receive report and balance-sheet for the 
past, and to elect officers for the present, vear. 
The annual dinner will be held in the King's 
Hall. Holborn Restaurant, on Tuesday, 
April 19. Mr. F. G. Minter in the chair. 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE: 
Roap SANITATION. 


A MBETING of the Sanitary Institute was 
held on Wednesday last week in Parkes Museum, 
Margaret-street, W., Lord Monkswell, Chairman 
of the London County Council, presiding. 
The evening was devoted to a discussion on 
Road Sanitation,” and addresses were delivered 
by Mr. J. Patten Barber, M.Inst.C.E., and 
Dr. Louis C. Parkes. 

Mr. Barber, in the course of his remarks, 
said that hitherto it had been scarcely necessary 
in country districts to take into account sanitary 
conditions in road-making and maintenance, 
for a well-made macadamised road gave a sound 
and lasting surface, but the increasing use of 
motor vehicles would necessitate, no doubt, the 
construction of dustless roads or the adoption of 
means for laying dust raised by vehicles on 
ordinary{macadam roads. The first alternative 
could provided by tar macadam which, 
though more costly, was freer from dust and 
mud ; and the second by treating the road with 
oil or matter. But in regard to town 
roads, 1 requirements were very im- 
portant, and this was especially the case with 
ordinary macadam roads, heavy traffic on 
which produced a great deal of dust and mud. 
Some few years ago he had under his charge a 
macadam road in Islington, along which some 
500 omnibuses each day. Everything 
was done to keep the road clean and prevent 
offensive smells coming from it; orderlies were 
employed, the road was washed three times 
each week, and deodorising liquid was used daily 
during the summer ; but notwithstanding this the 
smell was often intolerable. He mentioned this 
to show that, whatever care was taken, it was 
impossible to keep the macadamised road, 
exposed to heavy traffic, free from offensive 
smells, and such construction was unsuitable 
for town roads. Macadam roads would be 
found to be the most costly form of construction 
—excluding such material as flint. The cost of 
keeping such a road in the same state of repair 
as a paved road was excessive, and a macadam 
road, which it was necessary to coat as frequently 
as once or twice in two or three years, should be 
converted into a paved road. There were man 
miles of these roads in London from whic 
large quantities of mud and dust were carried 
to the paved roads forming the main lines of 
vehicular traffic, so that if the necessary paving 
were done it would benefit those residing in or 
passing over these roads. The important work 
of reducing the dust in the atmosphere would 
be greatly assisted. The road which would 
find favour as the most sanitary road might be 
described as one formed of smooth, hard, non- 
absorbent material, incapable of being in- 
dented by traffic, softened by atmospheric 
temperature, or disintegrated by weather to any 
appreciable extent, which could be laid in a 
homogeneous mass without joints and so laid as 
to easily carry off water to the gullies. There 
was only one material, i. e., asphalte, which 
approached this standard, but even asphalte had 
disadvantages, for, as only the compressed 
asphalte is suitable for vehicular traffic, it could 
not be laid in that shape which the ideal road 
should have, and the finished surface had man 
small depressions. But the facility with whic 
the asphalte road could be cleaned, the small 
amount of dust it gave rise to, the freedom from 
joints, and its non-absorbent qualities, served 
to place asphalte first for sanitary road purposes. 
Sanitary considerations alone were under con- 
sideration, and the point was not whether this 
material was suitable for horses, shod as they are 
now. Woodpaving had the disadvantage of 
many joints and it was absorbent, but the first 
objection could be got over by the use of bitu- 
minous grout for filling the joints, and the second 
by creosoting the blocks, or by the use of hard 
wood. Hard wood, however, shrunk consider- 
a in dry weather, the blocks becoming loose 
and the joints enlarged, but he had not seen 
such changes in creosoted deal. A very 
accurately-shaped road could be formed of 
wood- blocks, making it easy to clean; but after a 
few years the blocks wore away unequally, and it 
was then not so easy to keep clean as in the 
case of the asphalte road. Granite setts, if the 
joints were filled with bituminous grout, made 
a practically non-absorbent road, but noisy and 
not so easily cleansed as the other paving 
materials mentioned. Authorities in large 
towns were 5 from using the most 
sanitary road material by the consideration 
which will provide the best foothold for horses, 
and it was a question whether a mode of shoeing 
could not be devised which would relieve the 


authorities from thus having to substitute the 
necessities of the horse for the health and 
convenience of the people. 

Mr. Barber then dealt with cleansing roads. 
The most suitable material having been laid, the 
road was at once a receptacle for dirt and filth 
from various sources. The time was not near 
when horse traction would be superseded by 
motors ; if it were so, the chief source of road pollu- 
tion would soon bestopped. So, while regretting 
the conditions as they are, and while trying 
to improve them, it was necessary to take things 
as they are, and use the best available means 
for properly clearing away everything in the 
shape of dust, refuse, and filth from the streets. 
A well organised system of orderlies for removing 
filth and refuse in the day and a plentiful washing 
with water (unless sufficiently washed by rain) 
were necessary for thoroughly cleansing public 
thoroughfaces. The freeing of a road from 
semi-liquid mud or slop was a simple operation, 
but the removal during the day time, from a 
road crowded with traffic, of the thin film of 
greasy material which caused horses to slip was 
a most difficult task. Owing to the extreme 
thinness of the material to be removed it was 
unaffected by any tool that could be applied to 
it, whilst any attempt to wash it away by first 
watering the road and converting the greasy 
substance into slop, might unduly interfere 
with the traffic, and would certainly be much 
complained of by pedestrians. The borough 
engineer had but one remedy available for a 
road in the condition referred to, viz., to make a 
1 surface by a n sprinkling of 
sand or fine shingle, and to thoroughly wash 
the road at night. The removal from the roads 
of the mud and slop, which were produced in 
unlimited quantities in wet weather, was never 
carried out in a manner which satistied the 
public. The work could be done in a reasonably 
efficient manner, and well enough to satisfy any 
reasonable critic, if a sufficiently numerous staff 
and the necessary amount of supervision were 
provided ; this, however, could not be done 
without considerable expense. 

Dr. Parkes first dealt with the health aspects 
of the question. It might be said at once 
that there was very little direct evidence that 
any injury to health was caused by the in- 
sanitary condition of London streets, chiefly 
because, out of the multiplicity of conditions 
favouring or exciting loss of health or actual 
disease amongst our population, it was most 
difficult, if not impossible, to select a certain 
agent where so many participate, and to say 
definitely this was the exciting cause. On 
the other hand, with the continual advances 
made in pathology and in bacteriology, we 
were enabled, as time advances, with more 
and more certainty to select d priori certain 
conditions as being those which from analogy 
we should consider to be capable of influencing 
the public health, and, although no complete 
proof was capable of demonstration, we were 
satisfied to regard these conditions as operative 
factors. Bearing in mind then the above 
limitations, we might say at once that there 
appeared to be two things intimately associated 
with our London streets that we might reason- 
ably regard à priori as influencing adversely 
the public health. They were dust and mud— 
different names for essentially the same thing, 
for whilst dust was dried and powdered mud. 
mud was merely wetted dust. Now, as we 
all knew, the mud and dust of London streets, 
especially in the great highways of traffic, was 
filth; it was largely composed of putrefying 
organic matter from horse-droppings, with its 
teeming swarms of putrefactive bacteria. 
Which was the most dangerous to health, mud 
or dust ? To this we could safely answer, dust. 
Why? Well, dust attacked our mucous 
membranes, i. e., the delicate lining membranes 
of the orifices and sages leading to our 
internal organs. Mud did not; that was to 
say, unless the passer by happened to have a 
Jump of mud splashed into his eye or mouth. 
Then again, the dry dust of the street not only 
got into our nostrils, throats, and possibly into 
our lungs, but it found its way into our houses, 
and, unless we were careful, settled on our 
food, and by its contained bacteria set up 
fermentative changes therein, which rendered 
it at times unwholesome, at other times posi- 
tively dangerous. The irritating decomposing 
dust of the London main thoroughfares had 
been eredited with causing sore throats, nasal 
catarrh, conjunctivitis, neumonia. and 
numerous other diseases of the respiratory 
organs and passages; and it seemed at least 
highly probable that this organic dust, which 


was so much in evidence in the London streete 
in such months as March, when the wind was 
dry and boisterous, and which tainted the 
whole atmosphere in the warmer months of 
the year when rainfall was deficient, was a 
contributory if not the exciting cause of these 
and other diseases. The past year, 1903, 
supplied an experimental demonstration of 
the way in which relative absence of dust 
might conduce to a healthy season and a low 
death-rate. Last year was one of the healthiest 
years on record in London, and it was one of 
the wettest. In 1903, then, nature very 
materially supplemented the usual cleansing 
operations of the London municipalities, with 
the result that during the wet periods the roads 
presented a wonderfully clean 555 
and the private drains and public sewers 
received such a flushing as they had seldom 
received before. All this was most beneficial 
for the inhabitants of London, except perhap= 
for the unfortunate people whose basement= 
were flooded by the storm waters which the 
sewers were inadequate to convey away. The 
lesson of 1903 would appear, then, to be that 
greater attention should be given to the flushing 
of our main thoroughfares with water, especially 
in the warm and dry months of the year. This 
was especially important in the case of asphalte 
and wood-paved roadways. On such surfaces 
the dirt consisted of little but horse-droppings, 
which very quickly desiccated and formed a 
strong and pungent dust, easily raised by the 
wind. All wood and asphalte streets which 
were main lines of traffic should be flushed with 
hose and jet, and subsequently swept, every 
morning from March to October, ess there 
had been heavy rain in the night. It was very 
commonly the practice to sweep the streets 
when dry, but this was a practice not to be 
commended, as the operation raised clouds 
of dust, which settled again, often out of reach 
of the broom, and the result was not satis- 
factory. In very busy thoroughfares, where 
there was much omnibus traftic, some disin- 
fectant solution should be mixed with the 
water in the watering carts, not necessarily 
to disinfect, but to deodorise the dirty wood 
roadways, and to at least attenuate the odours 
about which so much complaint was made. 
Possibly a chlorinated solution, containing 
a small amount of available chlorine, would 
be the best for this purpose. Extra flushing 
and cleansing of the streets meant extra cost. 
There was no available supply of cheap, unfil- 
tered water in London, and nothing had yet 
been done to draw a supply of water for flushing 
urposes direct from the Thames in London. 
The rates were already very high. Was it 
possible to go to greater expense in this matter! 
He found that in 1902 in Chelsea the cost of 
cleansing and scavenging the streets, including 
watering, was about 14,00%. The maintenance 
and repairs of the public roads, streets, and 
paths cost another 14, O0. Assuming that 
the whole metropolis spent a proportional 
amount in accordance with its population— 
an assumption which probably erred on the 
side of being under the mark, as Chelsea was 
a little off the main traffic routes — then the 
annual cost of scavenging and cleansing and 
watering the London streets was about 850,000., 
and a similar sum was spent annually in main- 
tenance and repair. If motor traffic could be 
made to supersede horse traction in London, 
it seemed probable that the cost of scavenging, 
cleansing, and watering could be redu by 
half, and the cost of maintenance and repairs 
by a similar amount—a total saving of 850,000. 
per annum. It was the horse that produced 
the dust, dirt, and mud that had to be labori- 
ously collected by hand labour and carted to 
the outskirts, or barged away down the Thames. 
It was the horses’ iron-shod feet that tore up 
the roadways and rendered necessary the 
enormous annual expenditure in maintenance 
and repair of the streets, and their periodical 
repairing at short intervals. If there were 
no horses the slop-water from asphalte and 
wood-paved streets could be swept straight 
into the gullies and so to the sewers, and the 
wear and tear of the street surfaces would be 
enormously reduced. Motor traffic, then, was 
a thing that the intelligent Londoner should 
encourage by every means in his power. It 
was the only real and lasting solution of the 
“insanitary street problem. Enormous addi- 
tional sums under existing circumstances 
might be spent in scavenging. cleansing. and 
watering, but the total result would not be 
very appreciable in a dry and hot season. 
We could not expect natural causes to aid 
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us every year, as the weather did in 1008, nor 
was it otherwise a consummation to be wished 
for. Probably the best means of accelerating 
the transition from horse traction to motor 
traction would be—(l) the widening of the 
main lines of traffic, so that vehicles could 
at a uniformly greater speed than at 
nt. (2) Inasmuch as it was especiall 
esirable that heavy two-horsed vehicles, suc 
-as omnibuses and drays, should be replaced by 
motor-driven vehicles, as it was essentially 
‘tthe heavy horses and heavy loads that, con- 
tinually stopping and restarting, tend to break 
up the surface of the streets, it would seem 
desirable that omnibus companies and com- 
ies or firms carrying heavy goods should 
encouraged to inaugurate motor traction 
by a system of municipal subsidies. If over 
a million and a half sterling was spent annually 
in London by the ratepayers in scavenging, 
cleansing, and repairs of the streets, necessitated 
chiefly y the employment of horses for all 
classes of traffic, 100,000}. annually might be 
devoted to a system of subsidies, by the aid of 
which a portion at least of the heavy horse 
traffic might be got rid of from the streets, 
and the cost of cleansing, scavenging, and 
repairs materially reduced. A beginning once 
made in this direction, the advantages of motor 
traction would soon be generally recognised, 
and in the course of a few years we might expect 
to see at least as many motor vehicles as horse 
vehicles in the streets. In his opinion, dogs in 
London were an unmitigated nuisance. The 
disgusting condition of the pavements and 
sidewalks in many parts of London was due 
to dogs’ excreta. It certainly seemed desirable 
that our borough surveyors should seriously 
eonsider as to the best means of cleansing the 
footways, and so performing a duty which 
the State had cast upon them. To sum up, 
then, his conclusions, in one sentence:—“ All 
animals in big towns, except of course man 
himself, are a nuisance. Let us do our best to 
get rid of them.” 

Mr. W. Whitaker, Chairman of Council of the 
Institute, popora a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Barber and Dr. Parkes for their remarks on a 
most interesting subject. As to motor-cars, he 
thought that the dust nuisance they created 
was likely to do good in the direction of making 
the authorities do more road-watering than they 
do now. It would pay the authorities to do 
more road-watering, for watering prevented the 
rapid destruction of roads. Everyone thought 
that the year 1903 was a bad year on account of 
the rain, but he preferred rain to dust, and he 
hoped that the great natural object-lesson of 
last year, i. e., the great gain to public health, 
resulting from laying the dust, would not be 
forgotten by the local authorities. It was in 
the power of many of our large corporations to 
modify the evil effects of dust by turning it into 
a state in which it could easily be removed from 
the streets. 

Dr. Shirley Murphy said there was no doubt 
that what was wanted in every town was that 
the surface of the roads should be impervious, 
and that they should be washed or cleansed. 
He was told by London surveyors that the 
reason why we could not have this was the cost, 
but what would be worth working out was how 
much saving there would be in the cleansing of 
streets if large areas were paved with impervious 
material and washed, as against the scraping- 
up, etc., of mud from the cheaper macadam 
road. Probably the greater cost would be on 
the side of the impervious road, but the differ- 
ence would not be so great. Of course, it 
‘would be necessary that the area to be paved 
with impervious material should be sufficiently 
large, otherwise mud from neighbouring maca- 
dam roads would be brought in by vehicles 
and the saving which ought to be effected would 
not be obtainable. It was greatly to be wished 
that there should be some general agreement 
between the different districts of London as to 
how a main and important road should be dealt 
with. He had discussed that with borough 
surveyors who had told him that it was im- 
possible to have anything like uniformity over 
a very large area in London. The result was 
that, in the case of a road passing through two 
districts, the traffic being exactly the same, 
different road material was often used. That 
ought not to be so, and there ought to be 
‘experience to determine how all main and 
secondary streets and courts and alleys should 
be dealt with. The necessity for dealing with 
the poor streets, especially market streets, 
with impervious material, was obvious. 

Mr. J. Paget Waddington, Borough Surveyor 
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of Marylebone, said that the main question 
was one of money. The difficulty was to get 
the authorities to allow sufficient money to do 
the work properly. As to the construction of 
roads in suburban distriots, and the suggestion 
made by Mr. Barber for forming carriage-ways 
of tar macadam, he (the speaker) had had some 
experience of this class of road in the north of 
England. He had constructed about three and 
a half miles of this form of carriage-way on a 
main road between two large towns, and, ha vin 
regard to the cost, it wore remarkably well an 
was much more sani than an ordinar 
limestone macadam road, and there was muc 
less dust and mud created. The material of 
the district was limestone. and that, coated with 
tar, was used for the work. The question of 
pavements for roads in London was a large one, 
and one upon which diverse opinions were 
formed. He should be sorry to see the whole 
of the carriage-ways of London turned into 
asphalte carriage-ways, though he quite admitted 
that up to the present time asphalte was by far 
the most sanitary and the most easily cleansed ; 
but it was difficult for horses and dangerous to 
riders and drivers. But any paved roadway 
was dangerous under certain conditions. The 
carriage-way of Oxford-street at the entrance 
to Marble Arch was of Australian hardwood, 
and the number of complaints he had received 
from equestrians who went into the Park 
at Marble Arch was very numerous; when the 
time came for repaving the road he did not 
think the Borough Council would again use 
that material. Deal was a much safer material 
where horses were concerned. Yellow deal 
was a luxurious paving, but in his opinion it 
was worth the cost. Harley stccet was paved 
some three or four years ago with yellow deal 
treated with carbolineum, and it was the onl 
street of any consequence in the boroug 
which had been so treated. The blocks were 
immersed in the liquid for about five minutes 
and then allowed to drip before being laid. 
During dry weather there was less dust on the 
carriage-way of Harley-street than on other 
streets adjoining paved with plain or creosoted 
deal, and after rain the Harley-street road dried 
more quickly than the others. That was the 
experience in an adjoining district, he believed. 
He thought that the blocks ought to be im- 
mersed for a longer period, but there was much 
to be said for this material. A short length of 
Albany-street, adjoining Marylebone-road, was 
paved seven or eight years ago with deal treated 
with carbolineum, but the blocks were then 
immersed for over thirty minutes, and the result 
was about the best piece of deal paving he knew 
of in London. During the five years that that 
road was under his control he could not recollect 
having had to repair it. He did not agree with 
the suggestion as to the abolition of horses and 
dogs: he was a lover of animals, and he hoped 
the day was far distant when we should see no 
horses or dogs in our streets; he would sooner 
retain the horses and dogs and pay a little 
more in rates to keep the streets clean. As to 
washing roads with water from a hose-pipe, 
that was done in some districts, but he had come 
to the conclusion that washing soft wood-paved 
roads—and, indeed, hard wood roads—with a 
hose-pipe was very injurious to the roads. 
The water was forced into the interstices of 
the blocks, the grouting material being washed 
out, and the blocks were set floating, with 
consequent damage to the toundations. He 
preferred the old-fashioned way of water-cart 
washing. All the wood-paved streets of 
Marylebone were washed every night by means 
of water-carts and squeegees. Machine brooms 
he used for one or two years, but he found that 
the work could be done more efficiently and 
economically by hand labour. 

Mr. C. H. W. Biggs said it was a disgrace that 
it was necessary to have that discussion on 
such a subject. Each speaker said that we 
could have sanitary streets if someone would 
only pay the cost, and yet things went on just 
the same! The money for such work must 
come from the people, but it would not be 
forthcoming until the people were made to 
believe that sanitary streets would pay them. 
Would such streets pay them? The money 
value of health was far greater than the cost 
of keeping streets sanitary, and the way to get 
the money was to teach people to see this. 
Satisfactory macadam streets could not be 
made where there was heavy traffic, and that 
tar macadam was a better material they all 
knew ; but it was not generally used, and when 
it was used it was not used to the best advantage. 
At such places as Cromer and Yarmouth, 


| however, where there was a fairly heavy traffic, 


tar macadam was used, andjt ware well gad Nas 
sanitary. As to slippery wood roads, if the 
user of horses would: put on a horse the worst 
possible form of shoe, then the owner was not 
doing his duty; the maker of the street did all 
he could with the money at his disposal. People 
did not have their horses properly shod. ` 

Mr. T. Langster said: that London streets 
should be asphalted as motor-cars were sure to 
increase and asphalte did not cut tyres as did 
stones and sharp grit. 

Lord Monkswell, in putting the vote of 
thanks to the meeting, said he was in general 
agreement with what had been said that even- 
ing, that in all probability an increase in ex- 
5 on cleansing roads was desirable, but 

might observe that that was not the only 
matter on which increased expenditure was 
desirable. a or 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 

Mr. Barber, in reply, said they were preaching 
this sermon as to the sanitation of roads year 
after year with little effect. The matter was 
one of time; people required educating, and he 
thought they were becoming educated on the 
subject. If they gave the subject a minute's 
consideration, they must see that if a thing was 
to be done three times a week instead of once 
then the cost must be increased. We needed 
men who were absolutely fearless in the expendi- 
ture of money in the proper objects, and who 
were not afraid of the narrow-minded individuals 
who threatened with all sorts of pains and 
penalties the next time a vote had to be 
given. There was too great a cry as to 
reduced rates and expenditure made by those 
who knew they could not reduce rates or ex- 
penditure ; expenditure on all matters as to 

ublic health and convenience in London must 
Increase of necessity. 

Dr. Parkes also replied, and referred to the 
work of the London County Council in providin 
electric traction in London—a work which wo 
make an enormous difference in London in the 
course of a few years, which would free the 
streets of many horses, would provide rapid 
transit, and help to solve the housing of the 
working classes. He thought there must be 
more and more municipal expenditure as the 
years went on, though there might be a little 
more efficiency in the work which was done now. 
There was still an idea that any class of men 
was good enough for sweeping and cleanin 
streets, but it paid better to have young an 
intelligent men to do even work of that sort. 
Cheap labour was dear in almost all things. 

On the motion of Mr. Norman Scorgie, 
seconded by Mr. Whitaker, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to Lord Monkswell for presiding. 

Lord Monkswell replied and the meeting 
terminated. 

The next meeting will be held on Saturday, 
March 26,when a discussion on Municipal Hous- 
ing will be opened by Mr. W. E. Riley, Superin- 
tending Architect of the London County Council, 
and in the afternoon a visit will be made to 
certain buildings in the Metropolis. 


a 


BY-LAWS UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
(LONDON) ACT, 1891. 

The Public Health Committee of the London 
County Council E as follows at Tuesday’s 
meeting of the Council, the recommendation 
being agreed to :— 

Our attention has been called to a decision given on 
December 9 by the High Court (King’s Bench Division) 
in the case of Nokes and Nokes v. the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Councillors of the n Borough of Islington 
to the effect that by-law No. 26 made by the Council 
under section 39 of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, in relation to the number of water-closete in pro- 

rtion to the number of inmates in lodging-houses is 
nvalid, as it does not provide for notice to be given 
before action is taken. 

The by-law in question provides, inter alia, as follows: 

“ The landlord, or owner of any | ng-house, shall 
provide and maintain in connexion with such house 
water-closet, earth-closet, or privy accommodation in the 
proportion of not less than one water-closet, earth- 
closet, or privy, for every twelve persons. 

Having regard to the importance of the matter, we 
at once instructed the solicitor to report as to the amende 
ment in the by-law which was necessary in order to 
remove therefrom the defect which rendered it invali 
and he has now advised that a proviso should be adde 
to the by-law to the effect that notice shall be given 
by the sanitary authority, and that a penalty shall only 
be recoverable if the person on whom the no is served 
shall have failed to comply therewith. 

There are certain other paragraphs in this by-law 
requiring the occupiers of premises to cause a periodical 
cleaning of water-closeta, earth-closets, privies, ceaspools, 
and 1 for dung. Ha to the pro- 
visions of section 30 of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, it is necessary that these phs of the by-law 
should be amended by omitting reference to earth- 
closeta, privies, and cesspools therefrom. 

We append to this repurt (Appendix I.) a copy of the 
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by-law in its present form, and in the form in which 
we are advised it should be amended. 

We are at present considering generally the question 
of the amendment of the by-laws made under sections 
16 and 39 of the Act above referred to, but we think that 
it is desirable for the Council to at once repeal by-law 
No. 26 and to substitute the amended by-law therefor ; 
otherwise serious difficulty may be experienced by 
sanitary authorities in sec the provision of adequate 
water - closet accommodation houses let in lodgings. 
Section 114 of the Act provides that in making any by- 
laws which will have to be observed and enforced by any 
sanitary authority, the Council shall consider any 89 5 
sentations made to it by that authority, and at not less 
than two months before applying to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for the confirmation of any such by-laws, 
shall send a copy of the proposed by-laws to every such 
pe We accordingly propose that copies of the 
amended by-law shall be sent to the sanitary authorities 
for their observations; and we therefore recommend 
that copies of the proposed amended by-law set out in 
ae I. to this report be sent to the London sanitary 
authorities for their observations, pursuant to the 
f of section 114 of the Public Health (London) 


The following is the Appendix, omitting the 
existing by-law :— 
Proposed Amended By-law. 


26. The occupier of any premises shall cause every 
water-closet belonging to such premises to be thoroughly 
cleansed from time to time as often as may be necessary 
for the purpose of keeping such water-closet in a cleanly 
condition. 

The occupier of any premises shall once at least in 
every week cause every receptacle for dung belonging 
to such premises to be emptied and thoroughly cleansed. 

Provided that where two or more lodgers in a lodging- 
house are entitled to the use in common of any water- 
closet or receptacle for dung, the landlord shall cause 
such water-closet or receptacle for dung to be emptied 
and cleansed as aforesaid. 

The landlord or owner of any lodging-house shall 
provide and maintain, in connexion with such house, 
water-closet, earth - closet, or privy accommodatiorn the 
proportion of not less than one water-closet, earth-closet, 
or privy, for every twelve persons. 

rovided that the landlord or owner of any lodging- 
house shall not be deemed to have offended against the 
last mentioned requirement of this by-law until the 
sanitary authority shall have caused notice to be served 
on such landlord or owner requiring him forthwith or 
within such reasonable time as may be specified in the 
notice to provide and maintain in connexion with such 
house, water-closet, earth-closet or privy accommoda- 
tion in the proportion as aforesaid, and he shall have 
failed to comply with the notice. 

For the purposes of this by-law, “a lodging-house ” 
means a house or part of a house which is let in lodgings 
or occupied by members of more than one family. 
Landlord in relation to a house or part of a house 
which is let in lodgings, or occupied by members of more 
than one family, means the person (whatever may be 
the nature or extent of his interest) by whom or on 
whose behalf such house or part of a house is let in 
lodgings or for occupation by members of more than one 
family, or who for the time being receives or is entitled 
to receive the profits arising from such letting. Lodger’’ 
in relation to a house or part of a house which is let in 
lodgings or occupied by members of more than one 
family, means a person whom any room or rooms in 
such house or part of a house may have been let as a 
Jodging for or his use or occupation. - 

Nothing in this by-law shall extend to any common 


lodging-house. 
Illustrations. 


RESTAURANT, GREAT PORTLAND- 
STREET. 


and alteration of Messrs. Pagani's 
building, which has been recently 
effected. Before these works the 
elevation consisted of two ordinary house 
fronts, with a small arcade of four arches on the 
ground floor, from the designs of Mr. C. Worley. 

The adjoining house was added, the upper 
part of which was maintained, and the mezza- 
nine arcade of three arches and one complete 
bay to the ground floor was added. 


The whole of the upper fronts were covered | 


with a glass mosaic and connected witha 
coved cornice. 

These works 
Hayward and 


were executed 
Son, of 


by Messrs. 
Regent-street ; the 


terra-cotta by the Leeds Fireclay Company; | 


and the mosaic by George Bridge, of Oxford- 
street. BERESFORD PITE. 


DESIGN FOR CAPE UNIVERSITY 
BUILDINGS. 


This design, by Mr. W. F. Harber, did not 
gain any honours in the competition for new 
buildings for the Cape University, but we think 
it quite worth illustration as a design which 
shows both original character and a satis- 
factory unity of conception. 

The plan explains itself. The exterior was 
intended to be built of granite, banded in two 
colours ; the dome vaultings, flats, floors, and 
galleries would be of ferro-concrete. The 
dome above the granite steppings to be covered 
with granite chipping thrown on the cement. 
The hall and corridors were to be paved with 


HIS elevation shows the extension | 


— 


mosaic, with hardwood blocks for the University 
Hall and other rooms. 

Architectural effect has been sought for 
by mass rather than detail, which latter has 
been purposely avoided, except as regards 
the introduction of sculpture. 


HOUSE AT MEDMENHAM. | 


THE drawing reproduced was the original 
desi for a house at Medmenham, to be 
carried out in red brick, Portland stone, and 
tiles. The stables are shown to the right of 
the drawing. 

The design was considerably altered in 
execution. 

Mr. Blomfield sent us a plan, but too late to 
have it reproduced in this issue; we will give 
it in our next. 


MANSFIELD HOUSE UNIVERSITY 
SETTLEMENT, BARKING-ROAD, E. 


Tuts building was erected in 1896 for the 
residence and necessary offices of the Mans- 
field House University Settlement, which had 
already been at work in the district since 1890. 
The hall, workmen’s clubrooms, boys’ club, and 
other centres of work are housed in different 
buildings close by, most of them also in the 
Barking-road. The building illustrated is, 
therefore, strictly residential, except for the 
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suitefof offices on the ground floor, to which the 
central door leads. 

The structure is carried on a raft of concrete 
3 ft. thick, covering the whole area, and 
stiffened with embedded steel joists where con- 
centrated loads had to be distributed. 

The lower portions of the front wall are of 
granite and salt-glazed bricks, the remainder. 
of red brick, with Portland stone balcony, 
copings, etc. The Mansard roof is covered with 
lead and Westmorland grey slates. On the 
nearer portion of the roof a good-sized con- 
servatory has been built, the main stair going 
up to the roof and giving access to it. 

The two large rooms shown on the first floor 
pan are used for social gatherings of various 

inds. The warden’s suite of rooms are in the 
back wing of this floor. The two floors above 
consist mainly of single rooms, one or two, 
however, being double sets, for the residents and 
visiting workers. 

The builders who carried out the work were 
Messrs. Gregar and Son, of Stratford, E., and 
the total cost was between six and seven 
thousand pounds. F. W. Trovp. 


PAVILION FOR THE CONSOLIDATED 
CLUBS, MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

Tuts pavilion was: built, during last year, 
on the new ground between the Cherwell and 
the Marston road. It contains on the ground 
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Constitutional Club, Shoreditch. 


Plans. 
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floor a club room 40 ft. by 18 ft., with a paved 
terrace and loggia in front, and kitchen, etc., 
at the back. the’ first floor are college and 


visitors dreesing-rooms with hot and cold 
water supply, and bathrooms, ‘etc. 

The exterior is faced on the ground floor with 
yellow roughcast, and the roof and walls of the 


GROVND : PLAN: 
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Building for the Consolidated Clubs, Ozford. 
Plans. 


first foor are covered with special sand-faced 
red tiles. 

The contractor was Mr. J.. A. Hunt, of 
Hoddesdon, and the work was carried out from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Ronald P. Jones, M.A., architect, of 
London ; a past undergraduate of the college. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB,YSHOREDITCH. 
THE present building, which was opened in 
December last, has been erected by the Directors 
of the Borough of Shoreditch Constitutional 
Cab, in the New North-road, Hoxton, N. E. 
The accommodation provided includes :— 
ub room, 56 ft. by 26 ft., with retiring-room, 
lavatories, etc. ; billiard-room, 56 ft. by 26 ft., 
top-lighted : entrance hall with bar, card-room, 
grill-room, library, stewards’ apartments, bed- 
room accommodation for members, and registra- 
tion offices. The club-room will occasionally 
be used as a concert hall and is provided with 
a separate entrance from the New North- road. 
The front elevation is carried out in buff 
terra-cotta and red bricks. The roof is slated 
with Precelly green slates. The contractors 
are Messrs. Sabey and Sons, of Islington; the 
electric lighting has been carried out by Messrs. 
her Brothers, of Farringdon-street; the 
heating by Messrs. R. Crittall and Co.; and 
the terra-cotta was supplied by the Hathern 
Station Brick and Terra-cotta Company. 
The architect is Mr. Sydney W. Cranfield. 


—— —-— 


Luar ar BnocklEr.— At the meeting of the 
Lewisham Borough Council on Wednesday the 
Libraries Committee reported that negotia- 
tions with to obtaining a site for the 
proposed Brockley Library were completed. 
It was decided to invite nine local architects 
to send in designs for the new buildings. 


COMPETITIONS. 


- WAKEFIELD CATTLE Marxet.—The Gover- 
nors of the Charities some time since advertised 
a competition for plahs for the reconstruction 
of the Cattle Market, and Mr. Vickers Edwards, 
the Architect to the West Riding County Council, 
consented to act as assessor. Fourteen desi 
were sent in. The first premium (50 guineas) 
has been awarded to Mr. C. W. Richardson, 
architect, Wakefield; and the second (25 

ineas) to Mr. R. J. Girling, architect, 

rantham, 

THe Eron MxNORIAI. — The Headmaster 
uf Eton writes to the Times that the committee 
have decided, as a first step towards obtaining 
a design for the proposed memorial building. 
to invite Old Etonians who are architects to 
compete. 

Pola ck StaTion, Winpsor.—The competition 
for police and fire stations, Windsor, has resulted 
in the selection of the design sent in by Mr. 
Lewis E. Hickmott, St. Raphael’s, Codrington- 
road, Bishopston, Bristol. 
= WAKEFIELD UNION WORKHOUSE.—A com- 
petition for new receiving wards, attendants’ 
rooms, porter’s lodge, and new entrance gates, 
Wakefidld Union Workhouse, limited to the 
architects resident within the limits of Wakefield 
Union, has been decided by the guardians of the 
Union. Nine sets of plans were sent in under 
motto and were submitted to Mr. Vickers 
Edwards, the architect for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, as assessor, who placed the following 
in order of merit: First premium, 25l., to 


those under motto Economy; second, 
Light and Air,” 151.; third, “ Vagrant,” 
51. Upon opening the sealed envelopes 


Economy was found to be by Mr. John Day, 
89, Kirkgate, Wakefield; Light and Air,” 
by Mr. Thornton, King-street, Wakefield ; 
“ Vagrant,” by Mr. Newbald, King-street, 
Wakefield. The guardians adopted the report 
of their assessor and subsequently appointed 
Mr. John Day to carry out the works as their 
architect. | ai 
— — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Up-to-DaTE TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND 
Measures. By Alfred J. Martin, F. S. I. (T. 
Fisher Unwin). 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE ROMAN FORUM, 
1898-1904. A Handbook. By E. Burton 
Brown. (John Murray, 38. 6d.) 

StaTELY Homes IN AMERICA. By Harry W. 
a and Herbert Croly. (Gay and Bird. 

Is. 6d. 

THE COMMON-SENSE OF MUNICIPAL TRADING. 

By Bernard Shaw. (Archibald Constable and 


Co.) 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OT GRAPHIC 
ais By Edward Hardy. (B. T. Batsford, 
8.) 


TABLE OF MULTIPLICATION, DIVISION, AN D' 


PROPOSITION : for Ready Calculation of 
Quantities, Wages, Wage Premiums, etc. By 
Robert H. Smith, M. I. M. E. (Archibald 
Constable und Co.) 

THE YEAR’s ART: 1904. Compiled by 
A. C. R. Carter (Hutchinson and Co. 3s. 6d.) 


— — 
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ARCH ES. VIII. 


HE principle of least thrust at the 
crown, which was briefly defined 
in our last article, deserves further 
consideration. 

The segment of an arch represented in 
Fig. 44 is maintained in a state of equilibrium 
by the following separate series of forces :— 

(1) The horizontal thrust Q at the crown. 

(2) The reaction R at the abutment. 

(3) The vertical forces w, w,, etc. 

(4) The horizontal forces k, h,, etc. 


For our present purpose it is not necessary 
to take into account the precise direction of 
the reaction R, applied at the point 6, the 
exact position of which is not yet determined. 
As we assume the arch to be uniformly loaded 
over the entire span, the direction of Q may 
be taken to be horizontal, and we will take the 
point of its application to be at a, although 
the precise position of this point is as yet 
unknown. 

Referring to Fig. 44 we see that 

Q = horizontal thrust at the crown. 

Z, Z, etc. = horizontal distances between b 
and the lines of action of the vertical 
forces w, w,, etc., respectively. 


y = perpendicular distance between b and 
the Ine of action of the horizontal 
thrust Q. 

21 22, etc. = perpendicular distances 
between ö and the lines of action of the 
horizontal forces h, h,, etc. 

Now, taking moments about ö, we have: — | 

Qy = (w 7, +w,z, +.. Wz TI) + 
(hizi +h, 2, 1. . . 23) 

Whence :— 


It is evident that the value of Q is governed 
by the expression & hz, which represents the 
sum of the moments of the horizontal com- 
ponent of the external forces applied to the 
arch. In the present case we have not assumed 
any knowledge as to the nature of the material: 
supported by the arch ring, and as already 
explained in Article VII. (pp. 170-171), it is 
impossible to prophesy the exact effects likel 
to be produced by either masonry or eart 
so supported. Owing to this inability, it is 
usual to neglect the value of Z hz, when applying 
the hypothesis of least thrust at the crown. 

The disregard of the factor Z Az in com- 
putations has the effect of giving a value for 
Q which is less than the actual value. Con- 
sequently the line of resistance corresponding 
with any value of Q so calculated must be 
nearer to the intrados at the haunches of an 
arch, than is the true line of resistance. Some- 
times the conditions may be such that, while 
the line of resistance, as determined upon the 
assumption mentioned, is apparently in a safe 
position, the true line of resistance will really 
approach so closely to the extrados at the 
haunches as to threaten the stability of the 
arch. The development here indicated is 
somewhat unlikely in ordinary cases, and dis- 
regard of the factor 3 hz usually leads to increased 
stability. 

Omitting from consideration the effect of the 
horizontal component of the external forces, 
equation (5) is reduced to :— 


Ses ayers (6) 


From the formula so modified, it is evident 
that the value of Q must be inversely pro- 
portional to the value of y. . 

Hence it follows, to obtain a minimum value 
for Q, the point of application a should approach 
as near as ible to the extradosal end of 
the crown joint E, consistent with stability 
against crushing of the stone. 1 

By reference to Article VI., on p. 142, it will 
be seen that the distance of the point a from 
the outer extremity of the crown joint E should 
be equal to at least one-third the thickness of 
the arch at that place. Under this condition 
the average unit pressure will be one-half of 
the assumed unit working pressure ; or, stated 
otherwise, double the value of the horizontal 
thrust Q divided by the depth of the crown 
joint will be equal to the unit working pressure 

For the purpose of computing the value of y, 
it is necessary to know the direction of the 
thrust Q. In the present case we have assumed 
this force to be hor coatal: but it should be 
mentioned that such an assumption is only 
justifiable for a W arch loaded 
uniformly over the whole span. When an arch 
is subject to heavy moving loads, as ly 
happens in the case of arches employed in 
bridge construction, the thrust at the crown 
cannot be horizontal under the influence of 
such loading, and its actual direction cannot 
be reliably defined even by the most com- 
plicated mathematical processes. 

If the surface of the joint A is inclined, as 
shown in Fig. 44, the position of b—the point 
of application of R corresponding to a minimum 
value of that reaction—can only be found 
by trial, because the effect of moving b towards 
the intradosal extremity of the joint A, is to 
diminish the distance z, and simultaneously 
to increase the distance y. In practice, however, 
the distance of the point b from the inner 
extremity of the joint may be assumed to be 
equal to at least one-third of the thickness of 
the arch ring, whatever be the inclination of 
the springing joint. f 

In arches where the springing joint is hori- 
zontal, the position of b should be taken as 
near to the intrados as may be consistent with 
the crushing strength of the stone, safet 
being usually insured by placing the point 
at one-third of the length of the joint measured 
from the intrados. 

The joint of rupture of an arch is that joint 


Poy | 


where the tendency to open at the extrados is 

test; or, otherwise defined, it is the joint 
at which the longest line of resistance, or linear 
arch, that can be drawn within the arch ring, 
is tangent to the extrados at the crown, and 
to the intrados at the haunches. 

To make this matter clear we show in Fig. 45 
a semi-circular arch and a series of three linear 
arches, all drawn for the same load, the differ- 
ence in the shape of the curves being due to dif- 
ferent horizontal thrusts. Herethe heavy curve 
is evidently the longest linear arch that can be 
drawn within the ring. Any smaller horizontal 
thrust would give a curve such as the inner 
one in the diagram, and any larger horizontal 
thrust a curve like the outer one, and horizontal 
thrusts such as either of the latter are incom- 

tible with the equilibrium of the entire arch 
ons to the joints C C.. If failure of the arch 
takes place by yielding of the abutments or 
of the lower portions of the ring, it will be first 
evidenced at the joints A, and B, B,, where the 
middle curve is tangent to the arch ring, and at 
joint C where the curve cuts the back of the 


ring. 

Horizontal thrusts smaller than that corre- 
sponding with the middle curve will serve to 
keep the voussoirs in equilibrium above and 
below the joints B, B,, but unless that portion 
of the arch below B, B, and the corresponding 
abutments are able to resist the tendency of the 
arch to spread, the joints B, B, will open at 
the top, the crown joint A will open at the 
9 and the joints C, C, will open at the 
back. 

The horizontal thrust necessary to make 
linear arch—which is tangent to the extrados 
of the arch at the crown—pass through the 
extremity of the joint of rupture at the intrados, 
is greater than the horizontal thrust required 
to produce a linear arch passing through the 
extremity of any other joint in the intrados, 
and it is the smallest horizontal thrust consistent 
with equilibrium of the arch between B and B,, 
and between B and C, and B, and C. 

When the apparent springing is lower than the 
joint of rupture, the linear arch will fall outside 
the extrados at some point C, as in Fig. 45, 
tending to cause failure by rotation about the 
outer extremity of the joint affected. Such 
failure may be guarded against by the use of 
backing, and in cases where it is so used the 
backing really forms part of the arch, as stated 
in Article VII. Here we find an explanation 
of the work performed by backing, and one 
reason why the real arch differs in form from 
the apparent arch suggested by the visible ring 
of voussoirs. 

It is obvious that the best method of providing 
backing for an arch is to make the ring thicker 
towards the springings, so that it may be in 
itself capable of resisting the forces developed. 
We are now able to see the reason why Rennie 
increased the depth of the voussoirs from the 
crown to the springing, as pointed out in 
Article II., p. 38. 

The portions of the arch below the joints of 
rupture are often considered as parts of the 
abutments, and taking this view, the joint of 
rupture may be designated as the joint between 
the abutment and the Springer. In order that 
no joint may open at the extrados, the value 
of horizontal thrust at the crown must be not 
less than that indicated by formula (5). If 
the thrust is of smaller value, the joint of 
rupture will open at the extrados, and if of 
greater value the conditions will be inconsistent 
with the hypothesis of least thrust at the crown. 
As the moment of the horizontal components 
of the external forces cannot be determined, 
the position of the joint of rupture must be 
ascertained by trial for assumed values and 
positions of the horizontal forces. 

To illustrate this method we take an example 
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Fig. 45. 


iven by Professor Ira O. Baker, showing the 

etermination of the joint of rupture of a 16-ft. 
arch as employed by the Chicago, Kansas and 
Nebraska ‘Iroad.* It is assumed that the 
arch supports an embankment of earth extend- 
ing 10 ft. above the crown, and that the earth 
weighs 100 ibs. per cubic foot, and the masonry 
160 lbs. per cubic foot. For the sake of sim- 
plicity a section of the arch one foot thick is 
considered. The semi-arch, shown in Fig. 46, 
and the earthern embankment above it are 
divided into eight sections, which are made 
smaller near the supposed position of the joint 
of rupture, so as to facilitate accuracy of 
determination. The weight of the first section 
rests upon the first joint, that of the first two 
sections upon the second joint, and so forth. 
The values and the positions of the lines of action 
of the weights of the several sections are given 
in the second and third columns of Table I. 
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makes an angle of 30 deg. with the horizontal 
for circular arches, and about 45 degrees for 
elliptical arches. The angle formed by the 
joint of rupture with the horizontal is termed 
the angle of rupture. This angle is sometimes 
measured from the crown, a practice causing 
unnecessary confusion. 


— . — 
AMERICAN PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 


Tue following is the statement of archi- 
tects’ charges, &c., as revised at the Conven- 
tion of American Architects at Cleveland m 
October, 1903, and now officially issued by the 
American Institute of Architects :— 

The architect’s professional services consist 
in making the necessary preliminary studies, 
working drawings, specifications, large scale 
and full size details, and in the general direc- 
tion and supervision of the work, for which the 


TaBLE,l.—To FIX D tHe Jo r or Rupture oF ARCH RINGO In Fig. 46. 


(Professor Baker.) 


22 Data for Vertical Data for Horizontal 
CEF Forces. F 
ssi 
g 
8.8 8 Horizontal 3 
Amount 5 tance ae Amount | of Point of 
E S| of the 9 TAM of the | applicaion 
g 5 Force. the Crown Force. ‘from the to 
z, 8 (=| J oint. 
Ib. 
1 2,938 
2 3,045 
3 1,644 
4 1,716 
5 1,825 
6 1,888 
7 3,939 
8 4,098 


Pressure for each Joint. 


Horizontal Vertical Dis- 


Position of Centre of Thrust at the Crown. 


—— E y 
E 
| — 


Distance | tance from | XT | She hers 

from the ſthe top of the J y s 

rown Joint. Crown Joint. , 

—— — — — ——ͤ—ͤwÿ | 

Feet. Feet. ib. Ib. Ib. 
2-20 1-18 3,866 94 3,960 
4-27 1-86 7,744 308 8,052 
5-27 2-42 8,518 424 8.942 
6°17 3-1) 8,748 662 9, 410 
6˙98 390 8,577 700 277 
7.71 481 8,407 941 9,348 
8°85 6-84 7,506 1,407 8,911 
9°50 9:25 5,990 1,983 7,973 


We have already shown the difficulty of 
determining the value and position of the 
horizontal components of the external forces, 
but according to Rankine’s theory of earth 


pressuref the horizontal pressure cannot be 


greater than three times, nor less than one 
third, the vertical pressure. 
In the present example Professor Baker takes 


the horizontal intensity at one-third the vertical | 


intensity; or, k = (edl) + 3, where e = the 
weight of a cubic foot of earth, d = the depth 
of the centre of the pressed surface below the top 
of the earthen embankment and ¿= the 
vertical dimension of the surface. The values 


J 


and positions of the horizontal forces acting 


upon the different sections of the arch ring 
are given in the table. The centre of pressure 
on any joint is assumed to be at a distance from 
the intrados equal to one-third of the length 
of the joint, and the co-ordinates to the several 
centres of pressure are given in the same table. 
The thrust at the crown is supposed to be ap 
at the upper limit of the middle third of the 
crown joint, the length of which is 1.25 ft., 
and the computed values of the crown thrust 
are given in the three last columns of the 
Table I. Inspection of the figures in the last 


column of this table shows that the thrust is ` 


at a maximum for joint No. 4, which may be 
taken as the true joint of rupture. Any increase 
in the assumed intensity of the horizontal com- 
ponents must proportionately decrease the 
computed value of the angle of rupture. For 
instance, if the quantities in the last column 
but one of the table be doubled, the maximum 
thrust will be at No. 7 joint. 

As a general rule it will be found that the 
position of the joint of rupture is such that it 


+ “ Masonry Construction, p. 457. 
t “Civil Engineering, p. 320. 
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minimum charge is § per cent. upon the cost 
of the work. 

For new buildings, costing 
10,000 dollars [2, O00 l.] and for furniture, monu- 
ments, decorative and cabinet work, it is usual 
and proper to charge a special fee in excess of 
the above 

For alterations and additions to existing 
buildings, the fee is 10 per cent. upon the cost 
of the work. 

Consultation fees for professional advice are 
to paid in proportion to the importance of 
the questions involved. 

None of the charges above enumerated covers 
alterations and.additiens to contracts, drawings, 
and specifications, nor professional or legal ser- 
vices incidental to negotiations for site, dis- 
puted party walls, might of light, measurement 
of work, or failure of contractors. When such 
services become necessary, they shall be 
charged for according to the time and trouble 
involved. 

Where heating, ventilating, mechanical, elec- 
trical, and sanitary problems in a building are 
of such a nature as to require the assistance 
of a specialist, the owner is to pay for such 
assistance. Chemical and mechanical tests, 
when required, are to be paid for by the owner. 

Necessary travelling expenses are to be paid 
by the owner. 

Drawings and specifications, as instruments 
of service, are the property of the architect. 

The architect’s payments are due as his work 
progresses in the following order: Upon com- 
pletion of the preliminary sketches, one-fifth 
of the entire fee; upon completion of working 
drawings and specifications, two-fifths; the re- 
maining two-fifths being due from time to time 
in proportion to the amount of work done by 
the architect in his office and at the building. 

Until an actual estimate is received, the 


charges are based upon the proposed cost of 


less than 


the work, and payments are received as instal- 


ments of the entire fee, which is based upon the 


actual cost to the owner of the building or 
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other work, when, comploted, including all 
fixtures necessary to render it fit for occups- 
tion. The architect is entitled to extra com- 
pensation for furniture or other articles 
purchased under his direction. 

If any material or work used in the construc- 
tion of the building be already upon the ground 
or come into owner's ion without 
expense to him, its value is to be added to 
the sum actually expended upon the building 
before the architect’s commission is computed. 

In case of the abandonment or suspension of 
the work, the basis of settlement is as follows: 
Preliminary studies, a fee in accordance with 
the character and magnitude of the work; pre- 
liminary studies, working drawings, and speci- 
fications, three-fifths of the fee for complete 
services. 

The supervision of an architect (as distin- 
guished kom the continuous personal superin- 
tendence which may be secured by the employ- 
ment of a clerk of works) means such inspection 
by the architect, or his deputy, of work in 
studios and shops, or of a building or other 
work in process of erection, completion, or 
‘alteration, as he finds necessary to ascertain 
whether it is being executed in conformity with 
his drawings and specifications or directions. 
He is to act in constructive emergencies, to 
order necessary changes, and to define the true 
intent and meaning of the drawings and speci- 
fications, and he has authority to stop the 
progress of the work and order its removal 
when not in accordance with them. 

On buildings where the constant services of 
a superintendent are required, a clerk of the 
works shall be employed by the architect at 
the owner's expense.“ 


—— —-—-— 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


Tur usual Court of Common Council was 
held at the Guildhall! on . last week. 

On the recommendation of the Sanitary 
Committee, it was agreed to appoint the 
Chairman of the Committee, r. . d. 
Downes, the late Chairman, Mr. R. W. 
Edwards, and the Medical Officer of Health, 
Dr. W. Collingridge, as delegates to represent 
the Corporation, as the Sanitary Authority for 
the City of London, at the annual Congress 
and Exhibition of the Sanitary Institute, to 
be held at Glasgow in July next. 

Mr. Carl Hentschel asked the Chairman of 
the Streets Committee if he had given instruc- 
tions for the work in connexion with the 
improvement of Long-lane, West Smithfield, 
to be continued day and night. 

The Chairman of the Committee replied that 
he had instructed the engineer to see that that 
was done, but he understood that the inclement 
weather of the past few nights had prevented 
the continuance of the work. He considered, 
however, that some of the officers of the Cor- 
poration had not been doing their duty with 
regard to the carrying on of continuous work. 
The whole matter would shortly come before 
the Committee. 

Major Vickers Dunfee moved, on behalf of 
Mr. F. G. Dray, That the Bridge House 
Estates Committee be instructed to include in 
the plans for rebuilding Southwark Bridge 
an alternative scheme for giving protection 
from the weather, by an arrangement of light 
iron and glass, to be raised above the 
balustrades.” 

Mr. Deputy Millar Wilkinson said, in the 
course of a short discussion, that he considered 
the proposal impracticable and absurd. It 
was calculated to make the bridge look like a 
greenhouse. 

The motion was carried, with the addition 
of the words, after instructed, ‘‘to consider 
the advisability of including, etc. 

The Pert of London Sanitary Committee 
reported on a letter from the Under-Secretary 
of State for War, relative to the discharge of 
sewage from military establishments into the 
river Thames within the jurisdiction of the 
Port of London Sanitary Authority. On the 
recommendation of the Committee. it was 
agreed to refer the matter to the City Solicitor, 
to obtain, and submit to the Committee. the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Corporation 
as to what action, if any, could taken, with 
a view to preventing the pollution referred to. 

The Freemen’s Orphan School Committee 
were authorised to expend a sum not exceeding 
300/. in the erection of iron staircase fire- 
escapes at each end of the school building. 

— — 

Memoria, HALL, Casttetown.—A hall in con- 
nexion with St. Margaret’s Church, Castle- 
town, near Sunderland, has been erected as a 
memorial of the late Colonel Charles Briggs, 
of Hylton Castle. The hall, which occupies a 
site immediately contiguous to the church, 
measures 60 ft. by 27 ft., and will accommodate 
about 400 people. The architects were Messrs. 
Henderson and Hall, of Sunderland, and the 
contract has been carried out by Mr. T. 
Robinson, of Washington. 


WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 

THe usual fortnightly meeting of this 
Council was held on Thursday last week, at 
the City Hall, anng Cross-road. 

n the recommendation of the General 
Purposes Committee, it was agreed to hand 
over to the London County Council a stone 
coat-of-arms, in front of No. 8, Clare-street. 
The Committee reported that the arms were 
those of Gilbert Holles, Earl of Clare and 
Baron Houghton (titles apparently extinct), 
and bore the date 1665. 

Amendments to By-laws under Sections 16 
and 39 of the Public Health Act, 1891.—The 
General Purposes Committee repo that 
on presentments from the Public Health Com- 
mittee and the late Works, Sewers, and High- 
ways Committee, they had considered a letter 
from the London County Council, dated 
August 10 last, stating that that Council had 
under consideration the question of what 
amendments it was desirable should be made 
in the by-laws made by them under sections 
16 and 39 of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891. The Council requested to be furnished 
with a statement of any points in which the 
City Council were of opinion that the by-laws 
required amendment. The Committee stated 
that the two above-mentioned Committees had 
made certain suggestions and observations, 
which had been considered by them (the 
General Purposes Committee). The following 
were the amendments suggested : — 


By-laws under Section 16. 


By-laws Nos. 1 and 2. [Also No. 25 of By- 

luws under Section 39 (1).] 

That the by-laws be altered so as to permit 
of offensive refuse being removed between the 
hours of 12 midnight and 9 a.m. all the year 
round, and that under any circumstances the 
following exemption clause be inserted: 

„This by-law shall not apply to any person 
removing or carrying, or causing to be 
removed or carried, such feecal or offensive 
or noxious matter or liquid, deposited in an 
impervious air-tight receptacle or receptacles, 
and removed or carried in the same impervious 
air-tight receptacle or e recep- 
tacle or receptacles being cleansed periodically 
as required.’ 


By-law No. 8. 


That the word suitable“ or properly 
covered ” be added before the words mov- 
able receptacle. ; 


By-laws under Section 39. 
By-law No. 1. 


That words be introduced which would allow 
of water-closets being placed on the top floors 
of houses where the roof might be taken as 
the external wall with proper louvred lights, 
and with a view also to meeting the difficulty 
introduced by the Building Act, which permits 
of the ground floor of a building being entirely 
built over, the roof of such building might be 
taken as the external wall when the area of 
part of the ground floor extending beyond the 
main building is not less than 40 ft. in extent 
and efficient ventilation is obtainable. 

That in the last paragraph of the by-law 
the words constructed below the surface of 
the ground, and” be omitted. 

That it is desirable that the floors of all 
water-closets be constructed of impervious 
material. (At present this requirement is 
only applicable in the case of external water- 
closets) 


By-law No. 2. 

That the area of the window prescribed, 
viz., 2 sq. ft.. is insufficient for the purpose of 
effectively lighting the water-closet, and should 
therefore be increased. 


By-law No. 14. 

That a new by-law be made that would 
prevent any subsequent structural alterations 

ing made in premises which would in any 
way cause non-compliance with these by-laws. 

That by-law No. 14 be amended so as to 
require the giving of notice to the Sanitary 
Authority of any structural alterations that 
may be made to a water-closet subsequent to 
its erection, as well as the giving of notice in 
regard to its erection, etc. 


By-law No. 25. [Also No. 1 of By-laws under 

Section 16 (2).] 

That where the receptacle is a suitable 
covered carriage, cart, or other contrivance 
in which the dung of horses or other cattle 
with stable litter is stored, and which is 
removed without disturbing the contents, this 
by-law should not apply. 

The Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, ‘‘that the London County Council be 
informed that the City Council are of opinion 
that the by-laws should be amended in the 
manner suggested in the above statement.“ 

Projections over the Public Way. — The 
Peper of the Works Committee contained the 
following statement with regard to the 
authority for sanctioning projections over the 
public way :— 


“Upon the notifications from the London. 
County Council of their decisions on applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894, 
being submitted to our attention was. 
called to the fact that one notification referred 
to the retention of an illuminated sign at the 
Tivoli Restaurant, Strand. Upon this ale 
cation being first notified to us by the London 
County Council, we pointed out that the section 
of the London Building Act under which the 
application was stated to be made does not 
apply to this class of „ and that the 
London County Council have nọ power to deal 
with the application, but that they should 
make by-laws for the regulation of lamps, 
signs, and other structures a NL the 

ublic way, pursuant to section 164 (1) of the 

ondon Building Act. 

“The Act provides that on such by-laws. 
being made ther shall be administered by 
the local authority. Ever since the passing of 
the Act, the London County Council and the 
various local authorities have differed with 
regard to this question, and although upon 
more than one occasion the County Council. 
have drafted by-laws, the draft has not com- 
mended itaelf to the authorities whose duty it 
would be to administer the by-laws, and, as a 
result, the by-laws have not been confirmed. 

The obvious intention of the legislature 
when passing the London Building Act was. 
that projections of the character above 
described should be the subject of by-laws to- 
be administered by the local authority, and 
we are of opinion that the difficulties which 
have arisen are caused by the failure of the 
London County Council to make reasonable 
by-laws for such purpose, although the Act 
has been in force for over eight years. 

Under these circumstances we have sug- 
parted to the Building Act Committee of the 

ondon County Council that a small Sub- 
Committee of our members, consisting of the 
Mayor, our Chairman and Vice-Chairman, 
and Alderman Everitt, should meet them and 
discuss the whole question, with a view to 
steps being taken for its settlement.“ 

he same Committee recommended, and it 
was agreed, that the City Engineer be author- 
ised to carry out additional works at the 
jetties at Grosvenor-road Wharf, in accordance 
with the requirements of the Thames Conser- 
vancy. The estimated cost is 150“. 

The Committee further reported on a letter 
received from the Wandsworth Borough 
Council, forwarding a copy of the following 


resolution passed by that Council :— 
„That where any ‘new street’ which is 
within the provisions of the Metropolis 


Management Acts relating to the paving of 
new streets or any part of such street, abuts 
on one side on any open space dedicated to or 
held for the recreation or benefit of the public, 
a fair proportion of the cost of the first paving 
of such streets or prn of a street ought to be 
charged against the said open space, and be 
borne by the body or persons answerable for 
the maintenance of such open space in the 
same manner and to the same extent as if 
such open space was land belonging to a 
rivate owner, and that the London County 
ouncil be requested to take such steps as. 
may be proper for giving Parliamentary 
sanction to the above-stated principle.“ 

The Committee stated that they had been 
informed that cases similar to that referred to- 
were not likely to occur in Westminster, and 
that therefore the Council had not sufficient 
knowledge on the subject to form an opinion. 
It was agreed to inform the Wandsworth 
Council accordingly. 

The Council, having transacted other busi- 
ness, adjourned. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOTION. 


AT the sitting of the Commission, under Sir 
David Barbour, on Friday last weck, further 
evidence was given by Mr. J. E. Waller, 
M. Inst. C. E., who strongly advocated the estab- 
lishment of a Traffic Board, which, he would 
prefer, should be a Government department, 
and deal with tramways over the whole of the 
country. In the case of municipal tramways, 
where there was a loss on the working, he 
thought the Traffic Board should be allowed to 
come in and deal with the rates of pay, hours 
of labour, etc., of the employees. tie sug- 
gested that the Board should invite companies 
to make offers for working the tramways on 
lease, and, if the offers made were favourable, 
the working should be taken out of the hands 
of the municipalities. 

Mr. C. E. Baker, Hon. Secretary of the 
Urban District Councils Association, said he was. 
in favour of an independent tribunal to deal 
with the traffic in and out of London. He 
considered that there should be more main 
radiating roads out of London, to be con- 
structed by widening and straightening exist- 
ing lines. With regard to the widening of 
High-street, Brentford, to make it more suit- 
able for tramway purposes, it would be a 
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serious burden on the locality if the local 
a had to pay for the widening. 

Mr. C. G. Mott, Chairman of the City and 
South London Railway Co. for the past eighteen 
years, said he considered that they could only 
look for serious relief of the future growing 
traffic of the Metropolis to the construction of 
deep-level underground railways. He pointed 
out the impossibility of such railways going 
under private property, because they had to 
pay for the sub-soil. While the cost of the 
sub-soil was not great, the legal costs of con- 
veyance were very heavy, and he felt that 
Parliament might fix some uniform sum to be 
paid, and so avoid legal expense. The witness 
sketched the history of the City and South 
London Railway Company, and strongly advo- 
cated the construction of subways, by which 


different underground stations could be linked 


up. He favoured the existing system of pro- 
cedure in the case of Parliamentary bills, but 
urged that a permanent committee might be 
appointed, consisting of members of the Board 
of Trade, Home Office, and Local Government 
Board, which should sit frequently and report 
to Parliament at the commencement of each 
session on all bills affecting railways in the 
Metropolitan area, and such reports should be 
referred to the various committees to whom the 
bills are sent. The permanent committee 
should also have as one of its duties the con- 
stant consideration of how best to improve 
the means of locomotion, and to draw out 
comprehensive plans for that purpose. It 
should have power to make suggestions to the 
County Council and Borough Councils upon 
any matters where it considered improvements 
could be made with regard to traffic. 

Mr. A. E. Gathorne Hardy, Chairman of the 
East London Railway, suggested that in any 
measures taken for the improvement of the 
means of locomotion, by the development of 
intercommunication between railways and 
tramways, due consideration should be given 
to the position of the East London Railway. 


— — 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Rosert ELLIN. We learn from New 
York of the death of Mr. Robert Ellin, an 
architectural stone and wood carver, who was 
an Englishman by birth, and commenced his 
work in this country, but in 1867 emigrated 
to the United States, and made a great success 
in New York, where he founded the firm of 
Ellin and Kitson. He was looked upon, 
according to the New York Herald, as The 
founder of the artistic stone-carving business 
in New York.” To have started and carried 
on a large firm, with many working under 

im, Mr. Kitson must, of course, have had 
other qualities and abilities besides those of 
talent as a carver. Mr. Ellin executed the 
carving on the exterior of the house of Mr. 

K. Vanderbilt, and the wood carving in 
the hall and stairway and dining-room; and 

is firm carried out the exterior and interior 
carving on the house of Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt; also that on the marble arch in Central 
Park, and many other works. 

Mr. EMANvUEL.—We regret to announce the 
death on Sunday, es? ee at his residence, 


No. 147, Harley-street, W., of Mr. Barrow 
Emanuel, in his sixty-third year. Mr. Emanuel 
was partner, with Mr. H. D. Davis and. 


latterly, Mr. H. C. Smart, of the firm of 
Messrs. Davis and Emanuel, of No. 2, Fins- 
bury-circus, E. C. He was a native of Ports- 
mouth, he . M.A. at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and was a Justice of the Peace for 
the County of Middlesex. Of the architec- 
tural works carried out by the firm the follow- 
ing have been illustrated in The Builder: — 
The Kent-street, Portsea, Schools for Ports- 
mouth School Board, jointly With Messrs. 
Mileham and Kennedy (May 2, 1874); the City 
- of London School, ictoria Embankment, 
for which they won the first premium in 
competition, and e modified the 
plans of the premiated design for the School 
ommittee (May 15, 1880, and, interior of the 
55115 hall, December 16, 1882); a block of 
uildings in Cartwright- street, Royal Mint- 
street, for the East-end Dwellings Company, 
as architects to the company (March 28. 1885); 
the Yarrow Home for Convalescent Children, 
Broadstairs (August 3, 1895); and the Syna- 
pogue in Lauderdale-road, Maida-hill (Decem- 

r 26, 1896). The firm were appointed 
architects of, and carried out, the Albert-road, 
Portsmouth, School Board Schools. jointly 
with Messrs. Mileham and Kennedy; the 
Synagogue in Upper Berkeley-street, W., in 
competition; the East London Synagogue at 
Stepney-green ; remises in Throgmorton- 
street, E.C.; a block of industrial dwellings, 
Gibson’s Buildings, at Stoke Newington 
(1884); a block in Cromer-street, Gray’s-inn- 
road, for the East-end Dwellings Company 
(1891); and some . in Lloyd's-a venue, 
E. C., after they had laid out that new 
thoroughfare from Crutched-friars to Fen- 
church-street. They were architects also of the 


branch offices of the London and Joint Stock 
Bank, erected upon the site of St. Michael's 
Church, Wood- street, E. C. nit the Con- 
valescent Home for the ndon Hospital 
Extension at Felixstowe; the house on the site 
of the stabling and part of the garden of 
No. 147, Harley-street (1897); the offices, at 
Nos. 60-62, Finsbury-pavement, of the North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company and Provi- 
dent Society; etc., etc. On 1 1, 1902, 
Mr. Emanuel and Mr. H. D. Davis took into 
artnership Mr. H. C. Smart, who had been 
in their office for a period of fifteen years, but 
made no change in the style of the firm. Mr. 
Emanuel was a member of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians, and of the Council of the Anglo- 
Jewish Association; he took a warm interest 
in the housing of the industrial classes. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Sr. JOHN’s CHURCH, KIDDERMINSTER.—The 
Church of St. John, Kidderminter, has just 
been reopened after restoration. In 1891, when 
it was found that the old blue brick church 
was quite inadequate to the growing needs of 
the congregation, reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment in some form was decided on. The first 
and second portions of the scheme were carried 
out in 1893-4, at the cost of nearly 10,0000. 
These consisted of a new nave, 24 ft. wide and 
90 ft. long, on the north side of the old church, 
with a chancel and apse at the east end 44 ft. 
long, a north aisle, and also a vestry. During 
the last ear, workmen have again been busy 
in the church transforming the old portion 
to be in harmony with the newer work. The 
old flat roof and the plaster walls have now 
disappeared, and their place is taken by a nave 
aisle, south aisle, and transept, built of red 
and buff brick, with Bath stone columns, shafts, 
and mouldings, and an open timbered roof 
running from end to end of the same character 
as that of the nave. The new arcade is some- 
what similar to the others, and carries a clere- 
story, with perpendicular traceried windows. 
At the east end of the nave aisle the old apse 
has been reconstructed in redstone, harmonis- 
ing with the chancel and chancel apse, and the 
reredos has been cleaned. The transept ex- 
tending southwards, terminated by the south 
porch, is the principal entrance to the church. 
This south porch is a prominent feature outside. 
The entrance archway is moulded and trace- 
ried, surmounted by a niche and canopy, in 
which some day is to placed a carved figure of 
St. John the Baptist. The total length of the 
church inside is 134 ft., and it is 74 ft. wide, 
with the south transept 20 ft. in addition. There 
are now three arcades in the church. The 
church accommodates over 1,000 people. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs Collins 
and Godfrey, builders, of Tewkesbury, from 
the designs of Messrs. J. A. Chatwin and Son, 
of Birmingham. 

CatHotic CxutrcH, Swanace.—The Bishop 
of Plymouth recently laid the foundation- 
stone of the new church to be dedicated to 
the Holy Ghost and St. Edward King and 
Martyr, which is to be erected at Swanage. The 
site is situated at the corner of Victoria-avenue 
and Rempstone-road, and the church will be 
erected from the designs of the architects, 
Messrs. Scoles and Raymonds, of Basingstoke. 
The builders are Messrs. Parsons and Hayter. 
The church will consist of nave, sanctuary, 
aisles, side chapels, and sacristy, though only 
the nav3 and transept chapel (which will be 
used as a sacristy) are to be built at present. 
The nave will be 61 ft. long and 22 ft. wide, 
and will be entered from a narthex porch, to 
which there will be two outer doors, and it 
will also contain the staircase to the organ 
gallery, situated above the porch. The walls 
will be faced on the outside with Purbeck 
stone. random coursed and rock faced, and the 
dressings and freestone will be of the same 
kind. Facing Victoria-avenue will be the 
main entrance, which will be recessed, and 
with a moulded arched head, the tympanum 
being filled in with carving. Over this door- 
way will be a four-light tracery window. 
There will be two niches for statues, one in 
the side wall of the nave, and the other in the 
gable of the chapel. The roof will be covered 
with tiles. and at the intersection of the nave 
with sanctuary there will rise above it a bell 
turret. On the inside the walls will be finished 
in tinted stucco, and the stone-work will be 
of Bath stone. The ceiling of nave will be 
white in panels, with the intersecting wooden 
ribs stained dark, and the ceiling of chapel 
will be of pitch-pine. On the right a stone 
arch will open to the chapel, and opposite to 
it a small archway, for the present to 
blocked up, will show where the entrance 
from the future sacristy will be. The big 
chancel arch, about 27 ft. high. will also be 
blocked up by a temporary wall, and 14 ft. 
of the nave will be raised above the general 
floor level for a sanctuary until the permanent 
one can be built.—7abdlet. 
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WESLEYAN Mission CHURCH, St. PHILIP’s@ 
Marsu, Bristo.t.—The memorial-stones have 
just been: laid of a new Wesleyan Church in 

ictoria-road, St. Philip’s Marsh. The hall 
will consist of a nave, with short aisles on 
either side. The nave is 45 ft. 9 in. long by 
24 ft. wide, with a platform at the back raised 
above the nave. There will be a gallery round 
three sides, . supported by iron stanchions- 

in wood, and approached by two 
staircases. There are three entrances leading 
directly into the hall; two of these entrances 
lead to the gallery. There is a fourth entrance 
through the minister's Mc The hall roof 
will be in one span, and will rise to a height 
of 27 ft. to the ceiling line, and 31 ft. 6 in. to 
the ridge of the roof. The building will be 
lighted by a five-light, semi-circular window 
in the front gable, and also by ten two-light 
windows, five on each side, four under and six 
above the gallery, to be filled with cathedral} 
glass in lead lights. There are six class- 
rooms; three school class-rooms, average size 
11 ft. by 8 ft.; one Bible class-room, 24 ft. by 
15 ft.; one infants’ class-room, 24 ft. by 11 ft. ; 
and a minister’s vestry, 13 ft. by 11 ft. There 
is also a library, and a scullery for tea meet- 
ing purposes, 1n connexion with a_heating 
apparatus chamber in the basement, 17 ft. by 
10 ft. 6 in. in size. The various school class- 
rooms can be thrown into the hall by the 
removal of screens and curtains. For Sunday 
school pero and for social meetings the 
hall will accommodate 450—254 on the ground 
floor and 196 in the pallery. The walls 
throughout are to be of hard-burnt bricks, 
faced with Cattybrook bricks. The stone 
dressings are to be of Monks Park Bath stone. 
Mr. Robert Curwen, London, is the architect; 
and Mr. W. Foster, Bristol, is the builder; 
while Mr. G. Bright, of Newtown, Bristol, is 
acting as clerk of works. 

MeErHopist CHURCH, HExHaM.—Plans have 
been selected by the Trustees of the Hexham 
Free Methodist Church for a new church and 
schools to be built in the Fair Field at the 
west end of Hexham, and opposite 
terrace and Shaftoe-leazes. The design selected 
was submitted by Mr. T. E. Davidson, archi- 
tect, of Newcastle and London. 

Untrep MetuHopist Free CHURCH, Lostock 
HALL, NEAR PResTON.— Plans have been passcd 
for a new United Methodist Free Church at 
Lostock Hall, near Preston, and the founda- 
tion-stone will be laid in April. The church 
will be erected from the plans of Mr. Dinsley. 
of Chorley, and the estimated cost is about 
3,2002. It will be built on a site in Watkin- 
lane, in the grounds of Lostock House. 

Schools, ATHERTON, LancasHIRE. — The 
National Schools at Atherton have been 
re-opened after alterations and additions. The 
old buildings have been repaired and 
remodelled, and converted into a junior school, 
arranged with six class-rooms opening out of 
a central hall. A new school for the upper 
standards opens out from the old building. It 
has its own separate entrances and cloak- 
rooms, and consists of a central hall sur- 
rounded by five class-rooms, one of which is 
fitted up for cookery olass- rooms. The old and 
new buildings are so connected that they may 
be conducted under the supervision of one 
headmaster. The schools provide accommo- 
dation for 620 children. Mr. Isaac Taylor is 
the architect, and Mr. John Dickinson, of 
Bolton, the general contractor. f 

School., PUDsEY.—-A school-room, built from 
plans prepared by Mr. Appleyard. of Bramley, 
and erected at a cost of 1,1122., in connexion 
with the United Methodist Free Church. 
Bethel Chapel, Lowtown, Pudsey, was opened 
recently. 

TecHNIcaL ScHooL AND Freee LIBRART. 
BRIERLEY HILL. The Banding which has been 
erected in Brierley Hill for the joint accommo- 
dation of the Technical Institute and Public 
Library was opened a few days ago. It 
is situated at the junction of Moor-street 
and Bell-street, the entrance to the tech- 
nical school being in the former, and to the 
library in the latter street. Mr. J. Lewis 
Harpur, Surveyor to the Urban Council, is 
the architect. 

Infectious Diseases HOSPITAL FOR STRANRAER. 
—The Local Government Board having recom- 
mended a new Infectious Diseases Hospital for 
the burgh of Stranraer and the Upper District 
Committee of the County Council, a meeting 
of Stranraer Town Council was held on Monday 
night, at which it was agreed to adopt the 
plans and specifications prepared by Messrs. 
Spiers and Co., Glasgow, for a new structure 
to be built of iron and wood. 

AUCTION Mart, SHREW8BURY.—A new covered 
auction mart has been erected in the Smith- 
field, Shrewsbury, by the Corporation, for 
special sales of store cattle. The building has 
cost 1,0002., and has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. Eddowes, the Borough Sur- 
veyor. 

New Horzl. AND STABLES, CRroYDE, Bary- 
STAPLE.—It is proposed to build a new hotel 
and stables at Croyde, Barnstaple. Plane have 
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-boen prepared by Mr. J. C. Southcombe, 
architect, and the total cost of the work will 
be under 3,000/. 

LODGING-HOUSE FOR WOMEN AT SOUTHAMPTON. 
—The foundation-stone has just been laid of 
the new lodging-house for women, which is 
the result of the conversion of the Ragged 
School and Palk Memorial Home, at Hound- 
well, Southampton. The new premises will 
provide accommodation for between fifty and 
sixty women. Messrs. Jurd and Sanders were 
the architects, and the work has been carried 
out by Messrs. H. Stevens and Co. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


Coencrete-StrzL BR DON at RocHDALE.— Two 
works now in course of construction at Roch - 
dele are interesting, although not monumental, 
examples of the usefulness of concrete-steel. 
One is a covering for the river Roch, in the 
centre of the town, for a length of 300 ft. b 
60 ft., so as to form an open apace which will 
be used as a sort of terminal for a system of 
electric tramways, and the other comprises two 
arch bridges, each of 24 ft. span, to carry a 
new street 45 ft. wide over the river Spodden. 
With regard to the river covering, we may 
point out that concrete-steel, besides offering 
advantages in the way of construction, is a 
particularly suitable material for a structure 
exposed on the underside to vapour emanatin 
from the river. The continual examination an 
painting that would have been absolutely 
essential in the case of ordinary steel con- 
struction will be entirely avoided. thus effect- 
ing a great saving in the way of maintenance. 
In the case of the two bridges, the special 
reason for the adoption of concrete-steel has 
been the difficulties presented by the presence 
of old colliery workings under the sites. These 
workings contain water, which is being pumped 
out and used for industrial purposes, and, after 
careful consideration, it was decided to annul 
a contract already let for the construction of 
steel bridges. The new bridges are founded 
on concrete-steel piles, passing through the old 
workings into the clay beneath, and the foun- 
dations provide for possible alteration of the 
river bed, which may arise at some future 
time if adjoining weirs should be abandoned. 

SANITARY ASSURANCE AssociuTION. — The 
twenty-third annual meeting of the members 
of this Association was held on Monday last, 
the 15th inst., at the offices, 5, Argyll-place. W., 
Mr. Andrew Stirling, President, in the chair. 
In the annual report the council expressed 
regret that the principle of a Sanitary Regis- 
tration Bill, promoted by the Association, has 
not yet received the sanction of Parliament. 
The income of the year was 2027. 15s. 7d., 
which. after meeting all liabilities, left a 
balance in hand. The report was adopted 
on the motion of the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr. Mark H. Judge, and the retiring members 
of the council, Mr. Walter Butler and Dr. 
Willoughby, were re-elected. 3 

THE SANITARY InsrituTe.—At an examination 
in Practical Sanitary Science held at Ply- 
mouth, on February 12 and 13, two candi- 
dates presented themselves. The following 
candidate was granted a certificate: —J. S. 
Knight, Tavistock. 
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FOREIGN. 


France.—In virtue of a decree of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, the square forming the 
intersection of Rue Auber and Rue Scribe is to 
be named Place Charles Garnier. The newly- 
na med Place is just in front of the monu- 
ment to Garnier. Mr. Charles Lefebvre has 
been appointed architect to the Colonial Office. 
— The Louvre has acquired for 90,000 francs, 
at a public auction. a curious antique stele, 
of Egyptian work, decorated on one face with 
a sculpture representing a hawk and a serpent. 
It has been found during the excavations 
carried out at Abydos by M. Amélineau.—lIt 
is supposed that M. Carolus-Duran is the most 
likely person to be elected to fill the place of 
Gérôme at the Académie des Beaux-Arts.—— 
The Condé Museum at Chantilly has been 
enriched by various objects left to it in his 
will by Géréme.——The church at Beaulieu 
(Indre et Loire) is to be restored, at a cost 
of 100.000 francs.——M. Lucien Pallez. the 
sculptor. has been commissioned by the Franco- 
Italian League to execute the statue of Victor 
Hugo, which is to be offered to the City of 
Rome. 

Germainy.—The Hotel of the Four Seasons 
at Munich has been enlarged and decorated: 
the work was carried out by the firm of Heil- 
mann und Littmann, and the interior decora- 
tions be the artists Herr Paul Rieth and Herr 
Max Obermayer. Instead of the ostentatious 
luxury and display of costly materials usually 
found in modern hotels, the building has been 
decorated in such a manner as not only to 
insure bodily comfort, but also to satisfy 
the artistic sense.——The restoration of the 


Church of St. Lawrence, at Nuremberg, has 
been placed in the hands of Professor Josef 
Schmitz. ; ; 

Avsteu.—The foundations are being laid of 
the new Geographical Institution in Vienna; 
the building 1s to be four stories high, and is 
to contain rooms for printing, lit ography, 
and photography. The work has n 
entrusted to the architects Herr Stigler and 
Herr Siedek. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Mr. Frederick Rings, architect, Bank- 
chambers, Tooley-street, has entered into 
partnership with Mr. John Myers, of 33, Ran- 
dolph-crescent, and the practice will be carried 
on under the style of Rings and Myers, at 21, 
Railway - approach, London Bridge, 8 
Mr. Morley Clarke, civil engineer, 94, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester, has taken into partner- 


ship Mr. Basil Pendleton. The practice 
will be carried on under the style of Morley, 
Clarke, and Pendleton. —— The Edison 


and Swan Electric Light Company have 
opened new West end show - rooms at 
60, Great Marlborough - street, W.— Messrs. 
Frank Jordan and Co., 15, George-street, 
Mansion House, are appointed the agents for 
London and the south-eastern district of 
Messrs. Holdsworth and Sons, boiler makers 
of Bradford. Messrs. George Howson and 
Sons (Eastwood Sanitary Works, Hanley) 
have removed their London office to 20, Sand- 
land-street, Bedford-row, W.C.— Messrs. Lane 
and Son, builders and decorators, 25 and 41, 
London-street, Kingston-on-Thames, have taken 
into partnership Mr. W. H. Farley, their con- 
fidential clerk for many years. The style of 
the firm remains as before. 

Frazzı FvLoors.—Messrs. Albert Gray and 
Co. send us a model of one form of the Frazzi 
floors, of which he is London agent. This is 
a form of fire-resisting floor, in which, for 
steel joists of from 2 ft. to 4 ft. 3 in. span, the 
filling is made by a hollow-chambered terra 
cotta beam, the bevelled ends of which rest 
on hollow skewbacks of the same material, 
which protect the steel, and are carri 
the lower flange of the steel joist, which fits 


into a groove in the terra cotta. Thus a 
hollow fire-resisting ceiling is formed, which 
can be put up without scaffolding, and which 
should be a good non-conductor of sound. 


Upon this terra cotta beam is a concrete 
filling, which is entirely carried by the terra 
cotta. The floor Spp aN, as far as one can 
judge from the model, to be an exceedin ly 
good one, with a great deal to recommend it 
ın the way of simplicity, lightness, and 
economy. 

Consistory Court or Lonpon.—Dr. Tristram, 
K.C., Chancellor of the Diocese, has agreed to 
issue two faculties relating to the churches of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, and St. John, Clerken- 
well. In the former instance. the vicar and 
churchwardens sought for authority to make 
some alterations and. improvements consequently 
upon the demolition of the ‘ Quest House ‘i 
and other buildings in Fore-street, and the 
laying out of the ground thus gained, which 
we lately described, The faculty will extend 
to (a) the closing up of the small round window 
at the east end of the north wall of the north 
aisle, which is now brought into view; (b) the 
erection at the north entrance into the church 
of an interior oak screen or lobby, for which it 
is proposed to use some of the old woodwork 
from the recently demolished church of St. 
Bartholomew, in Moor-lane; and (c) the 
making of a path across the church-yard to 
lead to the principal entrance, and the lower- 
ing, to the extent of about 2 ft. 6 in., the level 
of the ground thereabout. The last-named 
alteration is to be made concurrently with the 
scheme for closing a part of the old pathway, 
and making a new entrance into the church- 
yard over the land which has been bought 
from the Corporation of the City of London. 
The closing up of the comparatively modern 
circular window is desired in connexion with 
the project for restoring that portion of the 
north wall of the church, as far as possible, to 
its pristine condition. The other faculty 
relates to the vesting in the Finsbur 
Borough Council of the disused burial- 


ground in Benjamin-street, Turnmill,-street, 
of the Church of St. John, Clerkenwell, 
which, having been closed in 1853 


an Order in Council, and being charity 
property, was vested in trustees by an 
order of the Charity Commissioners in May, 
1881. A faculty was granted four years after- 
wards for the 19 15 out of the burial- ground 
as an open space. ft was laid out as a public 
garden, being about one quarter of an acre in 
extent, upon a plan supplied by the Metro- 
politan Public Gardens Association, at a cost 
of some 1002., defrayed by subscriptions, and 
opened to the public in July, 1885. The garden 
has since been maintained bv a committee, 
whose members are appointed by the Clerken- 


well Vestry and the Holborn District Board of 
Works, both of which bodies are now repre- 
sented by the Borough Council of Finsbury. 
SMALL-Pox Hospital, Moor CROFT, NEAR 
BILston.—It is proposed to erect the new South 
Staffordshire Joint Small-pox Hospital on a 
site at Moor Croft Colliery, near Bilston, 
and a al Government Board inquity into 
the matter was recently held at the Wolver- 
hampton Town Hall, an application having 
been made for a loan of 15,000/. for the pur- 
poses of the scheme. Numerous plans were 
produced, and it appeared from the statement 
made to the N (Mr. R. J. Reece, M. D.) 
by the Clerk (Mr. H. Brevitt) that the popula- 
tion of the area over which the hospital would 
operate is 337, 587 persons, the rateable value 
0,8777., and acreage 34,183. It is pro 
to spend 3,484/. on temporary buildings. 
The hospital would occupy a site of 49 acres, 
around which it is proposed to erect an iron 
fence at a distance of over 40 ft. An arrange- 
ment has been made with the Bilston Urban 
District Council for a supply of water, and a 
system of irrigation is to be adopted. The 
ward blocks will each contain sixteen beds, 
and the administrative block will afterwards 
be used as an observation building. After the 
completion of the works, the permanent 
administrative block, discharge block, lodge 
laundry stables, and so forth, will be push 
forward. Mr. George Green, the architect, 
gave evidence, and there was no opposition. 
THE East-END DweLLINGs Company. — The 
report of this company to be submitted to the 
twenty-first ordinary general meeting on 
February 22 states, among other things, that 
the company has entered into possession of 
an important leasehold site, with frontages to 
Cromer-street and Tonbridge-street, near St. 
Pancras Station. The site has n cleared, 
and building operations commenced. The 
new buildings have been named Tonbridge 
Houses, and will comprise 239 rooms, divided 
into seventy-three tenements of three rooms 
each, and five tenements of four rooms each, as 
well as accommodation for a superintendent. 


This site adjoins the companys mer-street 
estate, and the new buildings, when ready, 
can conveniently managed therewith. 


There is a pood demand for dwellings in the 
district, and it is anticipated that there will 
e no difficulty in letting the new buildings. 
The letting of the company’s properties has 
been quite satisfactory, with the exception of 
the buildings in and near Victoria Park-square 
and Globe-road, Bethnal Green, where it still 
proves difficult to secure eligible tenants in 
sufficient numbers. A reduced scale of rents 
has recently been adopted, in the hope of 
effecting a diminution in the number of empty 
rooms. 

WESTON-SUPER-Mare Master BUILDERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—The annual dinner of the members 
of the Weston-super-Mare Master Builders’ 


Association was held recently at Glass’s 
Restaurant. The chair was occupied by the 
President of the Association, M arles 


r. 
Addicott, and the vice-chair by Mr. G. Stokes 
(Vice-President of the Association). The loyal 
and E toasts having been honoured, 
Mr. W. Dyer proposed the toast of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors.” They had architects in 
the town who were at all times ready to meet 
the builders in a reasonable way, as far as 
they could — always keepin their clients’ 
interests in view. They tried to do the best 
they could for their clients without injuring 
the builders, and vice versd.—Mr. W. Jane, 
in reply, said he had his doubts occasionally as 
to whether architects were not sometimes con- 
sidered by the general public and by the 
builders as necessary evils, and by some as an 
unnecessary luxury. However, he supposed 
thev did form a useful buffer sometimes, by 
taking the hard knocks of conflicting interests 
upon themselves.—Mr. T. Gillmore also 
responded.— Dr. Grey then proposed the toast 
of The President and Vice-President of the 
Weston-super-Mare Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion.“ If there were not such an Association 
what a state of things they would have! There 
would be a continual series of hostilities, which 
were now happily avoided; there would be 
no organised body to deal with matters 
affecting their trade; there would be no 
master man at the helm to prevent their 
interests going on the rocks, ause their’s 
was a trade which, from time to time, had 
difficulties to contend with. It had public 
authorities to deal with. and it required men 
of some considerable skill and strategy to 
govern its policy. Bad building could only 
produce bad results in the way of the 
diminished prosperity of the town. A health 
resort like Weston N entirely for its 
prosperity upon its bill of health, and its bil! 
of health depended very largely upon the 


builder.— The Chairman, in responding, said 


their business was to try. as far as it lay in 
their power, to keep the trade together. 


Building was the staple trade of the town. 


and if it were prosperous, other branches of 
trade must derive some benefit. He was sorry 
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to say that just at present trade was bad, but 
it was not only locally that it was bad, for he 
heard from commercial gentlemen that the 
same state of things prevailed nearly through- 
out the land.—Mr. Gilbert Stokes also replied. 
Other toasts followed. | 

CHESTER SHIP CAN AI. The directors have 
deposited a bill to authorise the company to 
raise the level of the water in the tidal section 
and to deepen the upper reaches of the Ship 
Canal, and to construct a diversion of the 
river Mersey at Warrington with a lock and 
sluices. A bill has been deposited by the 
Trafford Park Estates Ltd. and their directors, 


acting as promoters, the object of which is 
to obtain powers to construct a dock and 
wharves in Trafford Park, and to work them 


as a public dock estate. The directors con- 
sider that such powers would be injurious to 
the interests of the company, and they are 
taking steps to vigorously oppose the bill. 
The engineer's report for the half-year ending 
December 31, 1903, states that the depth of 
water in the Ship Canal and Docks has been 
fully maintained throughout the entire length 
of the waterway by means of the dredgin 
operations. The 1 of the approac 
channel below the locks at Eastham has been 
completed; the timberwork of the leading 
jetty at the inner end of Eastham locks is 
well advanced towards completion; and the 
work required for the construction of the spare 
steel gates for the upper end of the 80 ft. lock 
is in hand. Mooring dolphins, intended for 
the use of vessels desiring to tie up, are in 
course of construction below Latchford locks. 
The works required for the extension of the 
coaling basin at Partington, and of the rail- 
ways and sidings in connexion therewith, have 
been completed. The leading jetty at the 
upper end of the 65 ft. lock at Barton has been 
completed. A new berth, with railway con- 
nexions and sidings, is being constructed on 
the northerly side of the Canal at Weaste. for 
the accommodation of the coal traffic which is 
at present carried on at Salford Quay. The 
large group of railway sidings on the southerly 
side of the new dock now in course of con- 
struction has been completed. Considerable 
additions have been made to the timber 
storage ground and to the roads and railways 
roun the docks. The embankments and 
slopes of the canal are generally in good 
condition, and the works throughout have been 
efficiently maintained. The works in connexion 
with the new dock on the site of the old 
racecourse, and with the transit sheds on the 
southerly side thereof, which are being carried 
out by Mr. Henry Lovatt and others, under 
contract with the Manchester Dock and Ware- 
house Extension Company, have made good 
progress during the half-year. ; 
AR MEMORLL, LIVERPOOI.— The memorial 
to the members of the Liverpool Regiment 
who fell in the South African war, which is 
being executed by Mr. Goscombe John, will 
stand 25 ft. in height, and will have a width 
of the same length. The main parts of the 
sculpture consists in two figures of soldiers 
supporting a panel, on which the names of the 
fallen will be inscribed, and the figure of 
Britannia, with which the memorial is sur- 
mounted. i 
A Reservorr CoLourme BRUSH. — This, 
which is called in the description sent to us 
“ reservoir colouring pen.“ is more intelligibly 
described as a colouring brush, though it fills 
some of the uses of a broad pen. It consists 
of a brush connected with, and filled from. a 
compressible reservoir, the action of which 
serves both to draw up the colour and to fill 
the brush again when required. The brush 
is clipped between two thin sheets of metal, 
which can be separated or brought together 
by a screw, 80 as to produce a broader or 
narrower brush as required, and to maintain 
the brush line at the same width during use. 
We thus have a brush available for drawing 
broad lines of colour of uniform width, and 
which can be used either with free hand or 
against a ruler. Such an implement can be 
useful in many ways—in outline colouring to 
maps or plans, in drawing full size mouldings, 
or giving a section colour to them when drawn; 
in making diagrams on a large scale. etc. 
The brush is the patent of H. G. Lloyd, and 
is made by Messrs. Van Neck and Co. 
PoRTs MOUTH Master BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


he thirty-first meeting of the Ports- 
mouth Master Builders’ Association was 
held at the Sussex Hotel recently. Mr. 
W. W. Evans presiding. The annual 
report and balance-sheet, having been 
read, was adopted. Mr. X. Perkins 


proposed the re-election of Mr. W. W. Evans 
as President. He said that the Associat ion's 
thanks were due to Mr. Evans for the able 
wav in which he had arranged the many 
difficult questions which came before him 
during the past year. Mr. Light having 
seconded, the resolution was carried nem. con. 
The President thanked the members for their 
confidence. Mr. A. Sprigings was then elected 
Vice-President, and Mr. Jones as Treasurer. 


The following were elected as Committee :— 
Messrs. G. J. Davis, Salter, J. Crockerell, 
Light, C. Dye, H. G. Wilkins, G. R. Chamber- 
lain, and . W. Perkins. Mr. Frank J. 
Privett, who had been Secretary for the past 
few years, was unable to offer himself for 
re-election. The President proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to him for the great assistance 
he had always given them, and expressed 
regret at losing his services. Mr. Perkins, 
in seconding, expressed his pleasure that 
Mr. Privett was about to become a member 
of the Association, and, several members 
having supported, the resolution was carried 
unanimously. Mr. F. B. Roskell was elected 
Secretary, and the following as new members: 
— Messrs. Gammins, Frank J. Privett, J. 
Timpson, and E. J. Hoile. 

NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE BUuILpErs’ ASsocts- 
TION.—Under the chairmanship of the Presi- 
dent. Mr. J. Gallimore, J. P., the annual dinner 
of the N.S. Builders’ Association was held 
recently at the North Stafford Hotel, Stoke. 
Mr. A. E. Tallis, secretary of the Midland 
Centre of the National Federation of Buildin 
Trade Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
proposed the toast of The North Stafford- 
Shire Builders’ Association.“ Mr. John Bag- 
nall proposed The Local Governing Bodies.” 
Mr. James Heath (Leek) submitted The 
Architects and Surveyors.“ He said that the 
aims of an architect must be very high, and 
in that district they were most fortunate, for 
they had men of considerable eminence. One 
might sympathise with the architects that they 
had not a more genial atmosphere to work in, 
otherwise the beauty of their accomplishments 
would be more appařent: The system of esti- 
mating was probably responsible sometimes 
for work which did not produce the best 
architectural effects, but this could not be 
helped. Mr. Alexander Scrivener, who 
responded, said that architects were placed 
in a very awkward position, having to exer- 
cise a judicial „ as regarded their oon- 
tracts. They had, on the one hand, to see 
that justice was done to their elients, and, on 
the other, that the builders had their rights. 
Mr. Heath struck rather a high note when he 
suggested that the architects might do better 
than choose the lowest tender, but it was not 
the architects who did it; it was the pro- 
prietor. It might be expected that he should 
say something about a circular which had been 
sent to architects as regarded contracts. Un- 
fortunately, architects were paced in a much 
worse position than the builders. The latter 
had an excellent association, which enabled 
them to meet together and devise all sorts of 
schemes for kicking the architects. The archi- 
tects were not in the same position. As 
architects they never met together, and there 
were one or two members of the profession 
in that room whom he did not even know. 
The position of the architect, unfortunately, 
was always insular. He always worked for 
himself, and by himself; they never co-operated 
as they ought to do. For many years past he 
had felt that the architects of the district 
ought to be associated, but they did not know 
who was to take the initiative. As regarded 
quantities, which seemed to be a serious 
point in connexion with the contract, his firm 
were prepared—and in their last contract they 
had embodied it—to make the quantities part 
of the contract, and to adopt absolutely what 
the builders suggested, i. e., that, if any error 
should be found in any of the quantities, if it 
were no fault of the builders in carrying out 
or in pricing, it should be corrected. Such 
errors would not vitiate the contract, but would 
be dealt with in the ordinary way and added 
to, or deducted from, as the case might be. 
He was bound, however, to say that, so far 
as his own firm’s work was concerned, he 
thought it would be worse for the builder than 
for the proprietor, for they had had very few 
discrepancies pointed out in their quantities 
by the builder. They never looked into the 
quantities on their own part, or on their 
clients’. If they did do, he thought they would 
find that they must carry out the clause to its 
fullest extent, and take something off the 
builders, rather than let the latter put some- 
thing on. Further, his firm had been prepared 
for many years past to consider any error in 
their quantities, if a builder pointed it out, 
and they were now putting that clause into 
their quantities for the future. The toast of 
“The Visitors“ was proposed by Mr. H. 
Howlett, and acknowledged by Mr. A. Boulton. 

Fatat. BuiLDING AccriDENT.—At Westminster. 
on the 15th inst., an inquest was held on Henry 
George Cressy, aged 52, a labourer, lately living 
at Queen's- road, Battersea. On Friday last 
week, twelve pieces of timber, each about 22 ft. 
long and weighing 82 lb., were being hoisted 
some 70 ft. high at the new Gaiety Restaurant 
buildings. One of the pieces slipped from the 
sling attached to the crane, and fell, striking 
Cressy, inflicting injuries which caused death. 
James Mackintosh. the foreman. said there 
were from 120 to 150 men employed there. The 
timber would not pass over Cressy as it was 


being hoisted, but it was a windy day, and the 
timber must have n blown ‘in his direction. 
A verdict of Accidental death was returned. 

BaBNSLEY FEDERATION OF BUILDING ‘TRADE 
Emptoyers.— About fifty members of the 
Barnsley Federation of Building Trade Em- 

loyers dined, on the 12th inst., at the Royal 

otel, Barnsley, the President, Mr. James 
Smith, presiding. In proposing ‘‘ The National 
and Yorkshire Federations,” Mr. G. Porter 
alluded to a scheme for the establishment of a 
building trades conciliation board. The neces- 
sity for a closer union between men and em- 
ployers had been felt for some period, and 
the scheme now before the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion was that an equal number of men and 
employers should form such a board. 
matter was one that had received great 
tion, principally on account of the large number 
of trumped-up strikes that had taken place 
throughout the country, and he had hopes for 
its successful inauguration. The speaker 
referred to the fact that the financial position 
of the Yorkshire Federation was far better than 
it had ever been. Mer. E. responded. 
Referring to the labour question, he said that 
if their line of action was right, they should tell 
a man straight that he was wrong: not tell him 
that he was right and then tell his neighbours 
that he was wrong. If they could waken up to 
more . on the part both of 
masters and men, it would be the greatest lever 
for bringing about a oloser union between them. 


Councillor W. G. England also . Mr. 
J. H. Taylor, C. E., proposes The Barnsley 
Federation of Building Trade Employés.” 


The President and Mr. H. Medley responded, 
and Mr. T. Lindley followed with tho “ Mayor 
and Corporation of Barnsley,” to which the 
Mayor responded. 

UEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOOL, SCOTLAND. 
—The Executive Committee of the Queen 
Victoria Memorial School for the Sons of 
Scottish Sailors and Soldiers have decided. 
instead of acquiring any existing building, to 
accept the offer of a site which lies upon the 
property of Mr. SHARE of Bip ndavie. 
about four miles distant from Dunblane, and 
to obtain plans and estimates accordingly. 
Sir Rowand Anderson is a member of the 
Committee. 

— . jœZñꝛ—)Ll— 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


Masons’ STRIKE at SovurHport.—A masons’ 
strike has taken place in connexion with the 
erection of Holy Trinity Church, Southport. 
The reason assigned is that the stone 1s cut, 
etc., at the Bath quarries, from which it is 
taken, instead of on the job. Accordingly the 
men have been withdrawn by their Society. 
At Bath, the men, it is unde , are paid 
at the rate of 7d. per hour, whereas the rate 
in Southport is 94. The President of the 
Southport Trades Council, at the annual meet- 
ing, said it was a very serious matter for 
Southport. A rule had been in force twelve 
years that no stone of a certain dimension 
should come into the town, but such stone had 
come. The committee of Holy Trinity Church 
had accepted the tender from a man outside 
the town, and he came into Southport, cut out 
the local employers re labour, and sent work 
into a low-paying district and got it put up 
in Southport, in violation of a rule. The 
stonemasons could not help it, and had to leave 
their work. A deputation was appointed from 
the Trades Council to join a deputation from 
the Stonemasons’ Union, to see the committee 
of the church with a view to getting the 
grievance remedied. 


— . —— 
Legal. 


RELAYING A DRAIN.—TENANT'S 
LIABILITY. 


THE case of Stockdale v. Ascherberg came 
before the Court of Appeal, composed of the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Romer 
and Mathew, last week, on the a ] of the 
defendant from a judgment of Mr. Justice 
Wright in the King’s Bench Division. 

In this case the plaintiff had let to the 
defendant, under an agreement in_ writing. 
a tenancy of No. 68, Brondesbury-villas, Kil. 
burn, for the term of three years, at an annual 
rent of 551. By the agreement, the defendant 
agreed to pay all taxes, rates, assessments. 
and outgoings of every description for the time 
being payable in respect of the premises 2 
they become due (landlord’s property tax only 
excepted)“ The defendant also agreed to 
keep and leave the premises (including the 
fixtures) in as good condition as they are now 
in (reasonable wear and tear excepted),” an 
„to keep the gutters, stack pipes, water- 
closets, and cisterns clean, and to keep in 
repair all sash lines and internal pipes and 
taps.” In September, 1902, the plaintiff was 
served with notice by the Urban District 
Council of Willesden, under the Public Health 
Act, 1875, which stated that there was a 
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nuisance on the premises, and that the plaintiff 
must abate it by taking up and relaying the 
existing drain. The plaintiff did this, at a 
cost of 83/. 10s., and brought the present action 
to recover the amount from the defendant 
under the agreement. Mr. Justice Wright 
held that the defendant was liable, and gave 
judgment for the plaintiff for the amount 
claimed—hence the present appeal of the 
defendant. 

Mr. one Foa appeared for the appellant, 
and Mr. G. F. Hohler for the respondent. 

The Master of the Rolls, without calling 
upon counsel for the respondent, in giving 
judgment, said that though they felt great 
svmpathy with the defendant, the question 
they had to decide was whether or not the 
defendant was bound by his contract to accept 
this burden. He thought it had been clearly 
established that the word outgoings” in the 
covenant covered this particular class of 
expenditure. The order to alter the system 
of drainage was, no doubt, a very drastic one, 
but, having regard to the condition of the 
premises at the time of the contract, it was 
impossible to say that it was outside the con- 
n of the parties that the Sanitar 
Authority might not make such an order. It 
was impossible to say that it was unreasonable 
to suppose that the defendant undertook this 
responsibility in view of the fact that the 
plaintiff and the defendant had come to an 
agreement in perfectly elear and unambiguous 
terms, by which the tenant agreed to pay all 
“outgoings,” His Lordship 1 it would 
be straining the language if the Court 
acceded to the argument on behalf of the 
defendant. 

The Lords Justices concurred, and the 
appeal was accordingly dismissed with costs. 


ACTION TO ENFORCE A CHARGE OF 


PAVING EXPENSES. 


THE case of the Mayor, etc., of West Brom- 
wich v. Owen came before Mr. Justice Buckly 
in the Chancery Division on the 11th inst., an 
action by the plaintiffs against the defendant 
to enforce a charge for paving, etc., under the 
Public Health Act, 1875. 

Mr. Buckmaster, K.C., and Mr. Guy 
Lushington were counsel for the plaintiffs; 
and Mr. Frank Dodd for the defendant. 

Mr. Buckmaster, in opening the case, said 
each step in regard to the apportionment of 
the road had been complied with, and the 
plaintiffs had served the notices on the persons 
who were the owners of the property abutting 
thereon within the meaning of is Act. 

His Lordship asked what the defence was. 

Mr. Dodd said that the plaintiffs asked for 
a charge on the property. The defendant was 
only the owner of the equity of redemption. 
There were mortgagees, and they ought to 
have been served with notice by the plaintiffs. 
He submitted that under the 257th section of 
the Act all the notices had not been served. 

Mr. Buckmaster said the facts of the case 
were these:--There were certain houses in a 
road called Poplar-avenue, Nos. 2 to 26, even 
numbers, and No. 55, Legg-street. The plans 
for making this road were deposited on 
March 26, 1896, with the local authority. On 
February 15, 1899, a notice was served on the 
then owner of this property, Mr. George 
Walker, requiring him to do certain work to 
the road, such as levelling, etc. The owner 
did not do the work, and the plaintiffs did it 
in default. On September 28, 1899, the works 
were completed, the total cost being 3642. On 
June 26, 1900, the amount was apportioned, 
and the amount apportioned in respect of the 
property in question was 128/. Notice of 
apportionment was given to the defendant on 
April 23, 1901, and as no dispute had arisen 
it was binding, and could not be disputed now. 
On November 28, 1901, a demand was made for 
payment, and this was now admitted. The 
only one thing further to prove was that when 
the plaintiffs served the notice of apportion- 
ment the defendant was the owner. 

Mr. Dodd said that the defendant was not 
the owner on April 23, 1901. 

His Lordship: What is the point? 

Mr. Dodd: The point between us is whether 
the service on me is compliance with the Act, 
and whether it should not have been service 
on the owner at the time the works were 
completed. 

Mr. Buckmaster said he wanted to have the 
defendant's interest in the property bound by 
the charge. He was in receipt of the rack- 
rent. He did not ask for a personal charge. 

Mr. Dodd said the 257th section was the only 
section which gave the charge on the premises, 
and only applied in all cases where a local 
authority had incurred expenses in respect 
of which the owner was made liable under the 
Act. When they came to that the only 
section to be relied upon was the 150th. and 
the owner was not liable under that until he 
had made default. There must be a default 
by the person sued, and that was not the case 
here. 
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In the result, His Lordship made an order 
in favour of the plaintiffs in the usual form, 
declaring that there was a charge, and calling 
for an inquiry to see who the owners were. 
He ordered the defendant to pay the costs of 
the action, so far as they exceeded the costs 
that would have been incurred if an originat- 
ing summons had been issued. 


— 
PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


2,065 of 1903.—H. H. Owen and A. C. GooD: 
Boiler Heater and Fuel Economiser for use 
in Domestic and other Fireplaces and Fur- 
naces. 

This invention consists of a bar of fireclay or 

other approved refractory material, which 

forms the upper part of a hot chamber, the 
sides or legs of such chamber being formed of 
two independent pieces of cast iron. The 
special feature of the article is, that by being 

moulded in the thickness of the material 80 

that the aperture of the economiser is narrower 

in the front than the back portion, when 
laced in position in the firebox of range or 
urnace in front of a boiler, the recessed por- 
tion forms a hot air chamber, thereby intensi- 
fying the heat of the fire and increasing the 
rapidity of heating the water in the boiler with 
less consumption of fuel than would otherwise 
be the case. 


2,080 of 1903.—J. P. Guy: Edge-runner Grind- 
ing Mills or Mortar Mills, or other Grinding 
Mills. 

Edge-runner grinding mills or mortar mills, or 
the like grinding mills, consisting in the 
arrangement and combination therewith of a 
series of apertures in the side wall of the pan, 
and one or more auxiliary rollers and one or 
more spring scrapers adapted to act in con- 
junction with said perforated side wall of the 
pan on the material under treatment in said 
pan. 


2,127 of 1903.—R. Pal uER: Tiles, Slabs, or 
Plates for Walls, Ceilings, and for use in the 
Construction and Decoration of Buildings 
generally. 

Tiles, slabs, or plates formed out of sheet 

metal, or other suitable material, and with 

one or both sides turned up to form a flange, 
or flanges, said flanges being perforated to 
form a locking device for mortar or cement. 


2,421 of 1903.—A. H. Mavrice and H. G. J. 
Barrow: Picks, Sockets, and Helves, and 
the Method of Attaching Sockets to Helves. 

This invention relates to a method of com- 

bining a movable pick head and a socket with 

a helve, the socket being attached to the helve 

without the use of pin, rivet, screw, or such 

like attachment. 


5,216 of 1903.—J. Goopare and J. B. GOODARE: 
Locks. 


Locks and latches characterised by a sprin 
actuated trigger bolt, which engages with an 
retains the ordinary bolt when drawn back, 
and has a projection through the face 
plate which, upon meeting the staple or catch 
plate, simultaneously releases the bolt, which 
then shoots into the staple. 


5,383 of 1903.—G. Haves: Windows and Win- 
dow Sashes and Frames. 


This consists in the combination of an outer 
fixed frame, shouldered at each side with an 
overlap along its sill, and a lengthwise over- 
lap in or along the under face of its top rail; 
an inner frame, fitted swinging within the 
outer frame, and shouldered at each side in 
correspondence therewith, and having vertical 
lengthwise passages through its top and bottom 
rails, in correspondence with vertical grooves 
in its sides; a lower sash, fitted sliding in 
the front of said grooves of the inner frame, 
and adapted to pass beyond and through the 
bottom passage e to a junction with the 
overlapping sill of the outer frame, and an 
upper sash, fitted sliding in the rear side 
grooves of the inner frame, and adapted to 
pass beyond and upward through the top 
passage thereof to a junction with the overlap- 
provided top rail of the outer frame. 


5,453 of 1903.—J. Ayers and A. T. AYERS: 
Adjustable Sofa Ends, Chair Backs, and the 
like. 

A fitting for the purpose of holding the head 
or end of a settee, sofa, chair, or other article 
of furniture in any given position or at any 
required angle, consisting of one or more 
sliding bars, having ratchet teeth suitably cut 
on one edge, which are engaged by a detent 
lever held by a spring, which may be pivotted 
on and form part of another sliding bar. 


5,594 of 1903.—H. H. Laxe (Chemisch-Tech- 
nische Fabrik): A Process for Colouring 


„All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can 
be made. 
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and Hardening Natural Stone, also applic- 
able to Organic Material, such as Ivory, or 
the like. 


A process for colouring natural crystalline 
compact stones, especially natural marble or 
organic materials such as ivory, consisting in 
first freeing the stone or other material from 
air, then forcing colouring solutions by pres- 
sure therein, and finally evaporating the 


solvents. 


5,611 of 1903.—A. Gites, F. C. Giles, and A. C. 
HOWELL: Casement Stays and Window-blind 
Cord Rack Pulleys. 

A casement stay, the combination and employ- 
ment with the stay ard of a gripping device, 
consisting essentially of a spring, made by 
bending a piece of strip or sheet metal, or 
other metal, to form two outwardly projecting 
spring limbs through holes in which the stay 
proper passes, said spring limbs being so 
shaped and arranged that when they are 
squeezed towards each other their angles with 
the stay become less acute, and the stay is 
free to slide through them, but when the limbs 
are released they spring apart and the stay is 
gripped in the holes in the limbs. 


6,022 of 1903.— W. MOTTERSHALL: Smoke 
Extracting Apparatus for Chimneys, applic- 
able also for Ventilating. 

A smoke extracting apparatus, consisting of 
a horizontal tube forming part of, or attached 
to, or supported by or in, a vertical revolvable 
tube, the said horizontal tube being parallel 
or partly parallel and partly conical or doubly 
conical, and having located in the interior of 
one end a conical tube, open at one end to the 
outer atmosphere, and at the other end to the 
interior of the horizontal tube and a vane 
located on the horizontal tube. 


6,465 of 1903.—R. Hopoxs and J. H. WATSON : 
Indicating Bolts or Latches for La vatories. 


Indicating bolts or latches for doors, consist 
ing in the combination with a bolt or like part 
and a pivottal handle or finger piece of a cam, 
operated by the angular movement of the said 
handle or finger piece, and adapted to impart 
a sliding movement to the said bolt or like 
part. 


7,232 of 1903—A. Sowpen (M. Sowden): 

Apparatus for Humidifying Air. 
This invention relates to an apparatus designed 
for humidifying the atmosphere of weavin 
sheds, spinning sheds, and other rooms aid 
buildings. The invention consists of a tube 
of woven material, which is saturated with 
water and then placed in such a position that 
a stream of air passes through, 7 the draught 
distributes the moisture. According to this 
invention, a tube or funnel is employed, made 
of cloth or woven textile fabric, which is 
lowered into a vat of water, or otherwise 
saturated, and then raised into position 
wherever required, and acting as a chimney 
or ventilator; a current of air, preferably from 
the outside of the building, passes through 
the tube, and the draught causes a dispersal 
of the moisture contained in the tube, the 
moisture being driven off in the form of a 
very fine spray, and thus ensures humidifica- 
ion. 


10,733 of 1903.—W. G. BeHenna: A Safety Fire 
Curtain. 


The object of this invention is to provide a 
curtain to be attached to fire grates or mantel- 
pieces for protection from fire. The curtain 
is fixed on a roller on the inside top part of 
the grate, the grate having a slot cut to allow 
the curtain to pass through and down a groove 
on each side of the grate. The curtain is 
fixed on a spring roller, which can be partial 
or fully lowered or raised as desired, and, 
being composed of non-inflammable material, 
when lowered prevents cinders or burning 
coals from falling on to the floor, thereby pre- 
venting all possibility of danger to the room 
from fire. 


9,657 of 1903.—W. Mawiam and S. R. HIxG- 
LEY: Means for Suspending Sliding Window 
Sashes and the like. 


This invention is applicable to sliding windows 
and the like. In carrying out this invention 
a metallic bracket is used, with a spring and 
pulley attached, which is fastened to the sash 
frame, and the pulley rotates on to a metallic 
corrugated rack, which is fastened on the 
window frame. The sash frame can be raised 
and lowered, and will stop in any position 
required. The bracket or the rack can be 
fastened either to the sash frame or to the 
window frame, as the case may be. 


22.264 of 1903.+B. CohEN anD Sons, LTD., and 
W. RUTTER: Knock Down or Folding Furat- 
ture. 


According to this invention a series of fasteners 
is employed, provided with screw shanks and 
laterally projecting heads, the said fasteners 
being 1 to one section of the furniture 
so that the heads are some little distance away 
from the surface thereof; in the adjacent part 
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of another section a recess is formed, which is 
covered by a metal plate having in it a slot 
into which the head: of the fastener can be 
inserted in such manner that when the two 
parts are moved slightly relatively with each 
other the head thereon will engage with the 
metal plate and so form the necessary lock. 
In some cases the screwed shank is made of 
sufficient length to permit of the head, when 
the fastener is fixed to one part of the furni- 
ture, being passed entirely through a slot in 
the adjacent section, so that it projects beyond 
the surface thereof, the shank being then 
turned to place the head of the fastener out 
of coincidence with the slot. 


26,350 of 1903.—J. CossMANN : Daylight Reflec- 


tors. 


A daylight reflector, comprising a plurality 
of reflecting plates revolvubly journalled 
above each Other, and provided with pintles. 
bars adjustably secured to the sides of the bay 
of the window and provided with oblong slots 
for the reception of said pintles, fingers secure 
to one of the pintles of each reflecting plate, 
and means connecting said fingers for simul- 
taneously rotating said reflecting plates. 


751 of 1903.—J. B. Davies: Wail or Screw for 
Securing Corrugated Iron. 


A nail or screw having a soft metal bearin 

art or surface under the solid head, secured 
y being made to overlap the periphery of 
the head when covering the head, and by 
fitt ing above projections on or into indenta- 
tions kormed in the shank of the plank nail, 
such projections being either left as existing 
before attachment of soft metal part, or forced 
upward during attachment of said soft metal 
part. 


5,533 of 1903.—T. GREEN: Apparatus for Wash- 
ing and Cleansing Air or Smoke, also for 
General Ventilating Purposes, and for Dis- 
infecting or Perfuming. 

An apparatus for e cleansing, dis- 

infecting, and perfuming buildings, as also for 

washing smoke, consisting in the combination 
with the chamber of inlet and outlet pipes, 
the latter provided with disinfecting or per- 
fuming means, an outer pan or chamber form- 
ing a water seal, horizontally disposed turbine 
and fan provided with pockets, and water jets 

9 with delivery nozzles for driving the 

turbine. 


5,876 of 1903.—J. Smart: Method of Asphalt- 
ing Bridges, Viaducts, Roofs, Damp Courses, 
and the Manufacture of Slabs for such pur- 
pose. 


A method of asphalting bridges, viaducts, 
roofs, damp courses, and the like, consisting 
of first coating the ground or surface wit 
asphalt and then applying sheets of perforated 
metal, covering same with asphalt, then cover- 
ing with other sheets of perforated metal, and 
covering same with more as halt, and the 
whole being amalgamated and bonded together 
when set. 


5,917 of 1903.—A. Favtxes: Paving Flooring 
and the like. 


A new device in pavement for streets, shops, 
warehouses, dwelling houses, stairs, and land- 
ings, composed of lime or cement concrete or 
mineral asphalt into which wood, stone, metal, 
asphalt, com osite, or concrete blocks are 
inserted. The paving made up in separate 
blocks, or laid in situ over any area. 


6,155 of 1903.—S. Wricnt: Blocks for the 
Erection of Fireproof Partitions. 


Blocks for the erection of fireproof partitions 
composed of plaster of Paris or Portland or 
other cements, with an admixture of cocoanut 
or coke breeze, stone ballast, granite, or other 
similar material, with a square sinking on 
each end. 


6,596 of 1903.—R. Mam: Rolled Iron and Steel 
Joists or Girders. 


A girder of H section composed of two parts 
or sections, each rolled of T section, and having 
a half-check formed in the web in such wise 
that when the web parts are placed together 
they overlap, the said overlapping web parts 
being rivetted together so that the lines of 
rivetting are approximately along the neutral 
axis or mid-depth of the girder. 


7,203 of 1903..—T. HILLMER: Bore Hole Plum- 
met or Deviation Recorder. 


A bore hole plummet comprising a cylinder 
adapted to be lowered into the bore hole to be 
examined, such cylinder having a plummet 
necdle within its interior adapted to mark its 
5 on a disc if a relative movement occurs 

etween the needle point and the cylinder, or 
part thereof. 


7,373 of 1903—A. Kenprick: Devices for 
Making Branch Connexions to a Range of 
Pipes for Draining and other purposes. 

A device for facilitating the connexion of 

branch auxiliary pipes to a range of flanged 

pipes, consisting of a ring which is adapted 
to be interposed between two adjacent flanges 
in the range of pipes, and make fluid-tight 


| 


| 


| 


joints therewith, such ring having à passage 
from the interior to the exterior, the external 


By MULLET, BOOKER & Co. 
Hyde Park.—147, Gloucester-ter., u. t. 38} YTE., 


end of which is adapted to, make fluid-tight in B · T. 181., p88... ee fee wee 1,319 

connexion with a branch auxiliary pipe. By THURGOOD & MARTIN. 

13.455 of 1903.--O. BERrAzzoE and B. Gazzano: me . George-st. (8), area 11.100 
Securing or Fastening Shects or Plates of Hackney.— Blackstone- d., fg. rente 300. 3 
Suitable Material over Surfaces such __ as reversion in 431 yrs. „5 an he a 820 
Floors, Ships’ Decks, Bridges, and the like, | Westbourne Park.—Aldridge-rd. villas, l. g. 
and Rivets therefor. rents 814., u.t. 52} yrs., g T. nil. 1,620 

In fastening together sheets or plates of guit- By DoveLas Youna & Co. 

able material over surfaces, particularly such | South Lambeth.—219, South Lambeth-rd., u. t. 

as the metal bridges of ships, consisting in 611 yrs., g. r. 12l., e. r. 651. . . ; 1. 700 

rivetting a covering strip or strips of suc Clapham, — Triang Pi f.g. rents 21l., re- 880 

material, or rivetting the e parts Batterseg.— 38, Comyn- rd., u. t. 80 yw., g. r. 

by means of. rivets, the shanks of which are Bl. 83., y. r. 4Bl. u. 224 450 

partly hollow. and are provided at the end | Wandsworth.—32 and 34, Atheldene-rd., u.t. 

opposite the head with a flared plug, which 93 yrs., g. T. 11l, w. r. 67L 128. . 400 

rests upon the surface to be covered, so that Brockley.—71, Brockley-rd. (S), u.t. 60 yrs., 

when the rivet E hammered the shank 18 gr. 5L, yr. 40h ll 380 

caused to spread out in accordance with the February 11. By CHESTERTON & SONS. 

proſile of the plug, forming a rivetted joint. Kensington.—4, Cluny-mews, u. t. 714 yrs., g r 

96.910 of 1903.—F. A. Heapson: Pipe Cutting Bis Yer 5 F 150 
Tools. y . 

A pipe cutting tool, consisting, in the combina- Bale = St. Leonard’s-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., 6. r. 755 

tion of a frame portion provided with a jaw ep p. eee sewer ere nse rere reese eeereee 

having a plurality of bearing points. a sliding By THOMAS SHARP. 

block mounted on such 1 provided abit pat ton at 2 12 75 and 77, „ 628 

roller mechanism. a cutting tool provide with "8V. E WT e 128. . f = 

a cutting point mounted between the axial 43, 53, and 67, Barking-rd. (8), f., y. r. 1580. 1,845 

centre of such roller mechanism and the bear- By STIMSON & Sons. 

ing points of the jaw, and means for moving Old Kent Road.—No. 519, f., y. r. 34h... .. . 700 

such cutting tool independently of the sliding Camberwell.— 17, Caspian-st., f., w. r. 36l. 8s... 400 

block and roller mechanism. Catford.—Scrooby-st., f. g. r. 221., reversion in tee 

Bj oka rer et Orn ea os as 

27.165 of 1903.—E. TrerzcH: Locks, Bolts for Hackney.—Southborough-rd., I. g. rents 20/. 5s., 

Doors, and the like. capt 58. E d. ik BE 5m. bf. 8 
A bolt for house doors and the like, character- PUL 108., er. 481. %%% ö 
ised by its being shot back by the key on open- | Brixton.—84, 86, 94, 96, 98, 102, and 104, 
ing the door, and on closing the door shoots Dalberg-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g. T. 460. 78., y. r. Pe 
automatically into place. Lambeth.—i7 t 27 odd), Stangate-at., wt. 
27.588 of 1903.—E. G. ABELL: Holder for 391 yra., g. r. nil, y. r. 2221. 14s 1,890 

Window Sashes. 56, Oakley-st., f., W. r. 462. 16. .. . . 450 
A window holder consisting in the combination 1 BET k TEV a 250 
with a pair of window sashes and jambs, of a | camberwell.—Waterloo-st., f. g. r. 6l. 85., re- 
holder pivotted to the jamb centrally or above version in 68} yr. 165 
or below the Meene rails oh ian sashes, ane By Epwin EVANS (at Battersea) 
having pivot eye or loop ends to suit similar —47 to 75 (odd d 79. u 
oye plates or pins or bolts affixed to styles of eal it aad 35, eae eee ee 06 
top and bottom sashes. YTS., B-T. Bel 5s. win 530“. 8s. (in one lot) 3.255 

— : 5, Hugon-rd., u. t. 75 yT8., g. T. 4l., w. r. 28“. 12s. 240 

aT 175 D R. M. Somers: Boilers for 6 aud 11. Chatte. rd., ut 80 yru g.t. 12. 

ttchen Manges. Wr. TOL III.... rs 610 

A boiler for kitchen ranges, composed of a | Battersea.—5, 7 and 9, Currie-rd., u. t. 70 yrs., 

main boiler permanently set with the range. g. T. 121. 128., w. r. 101. 88. . . . . . . +++: 750 

and an auxiliary boiler placed at the front of . u. t. 75 yrs., g. r. 6“. 158., W. r. ue 

the main boiler and removably connected there- 126, Usk-rd., u. t. 471 yrs., g. T. 2l., W. T. 231. 8s. 160 

with. 21 to 27 can 5 u. t. 31 yrs., g. r. 

27.928 of 1903. N. FARNHAM: Waterproofing Sl., w. r. 106“. 128 ...i eee reee 395 
? : ' 7 69, Wye-st., f., W. r. 33“. 168. essre eeees 295 
of Bricks, Stone, and the like Porous Clapham.—76, North-st., u.t. 66} yrs., g. r. 
Materials. 51. 128. 6d., e. T. 36. . . ees 343 


A method of waterproofing and finishing the 
and other porous 
material by heating the porous material, and. 
while heated. applying a waterproof compoun 

to the heated surface and subsequently harden- 
ing the surplus of the compound and removing 
by a blast of sand and 


surface of stone, brick, 


it from the surface 
air. 
— —— 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
February 2.—By Hy. SPENCER & Sons (at 
Gainsborough). 

Hemswell. Lincs.—Freehold house and 1 a. Ir. 


CCC 2 2 „ „6 „ 


5295 „ „42 „4 


28 a. 3 


February 4.— By NORMAN & Son (at Uxbridge). 
Hillingdon, Middx.—Villier-st., ‘‘ The Canteen Ai 
bh., f., v. T. 36 „ . . 

2 to 13, Villier-st., f., y r. 1§öͤ 8 
Colham Green, 13 freehold cot tages, w. r. 
1491. 10Oᷣuou .. „„ „„ 
Pole-hill, three freehold building plots 
Uxbridge, Middx.—10 to 14, Bennett's-yd., 
f., w. T. 611. 28. 

1, 2, and 3, Crown and Sceptre-yd., f., w. r. 
237. 88882 „!j“ 
Bridge- rd., a freehold building plot ........ 


February 6.—By WILLSON & PHILLIPS (at 
Southend). 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. — Sea View estate, 
main-rd., alfreehold house and shop, y. r. 30. 
February 8.—NIGHTINGALE, PHILLIPS & PAGE. 
Fulham.—Waterford-rd.,f.g. rents 18/., reversion 


re oe pana otollo 


331. 1665mw.:tte .. 


By IZARD & IZARD. 

St. George's East.— 74. 75 and 76, St. George- 
st. (S). with yards and workshops, part 
frechold and part u.t. 44 yrs., B. T. 251., e. r. 
2)))hk 8 

February 9.— By SIMMONDS & Mook E (at 
Richmond). 

Teddington.— 11. Cambridge d., u. t. 965 yrs., 
g. T. O1., e. T. AQ. cece eee r esse cnee re eees 

February 10.—By BAXTER, PAYNE & LEPPER. 

West Wickham, Kent.— Grosvenor-rd., f.g. 
rents 607., reversion in 77 yr. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


Kensington. —$, Bolingbrooke-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., 
g. T. 122., y. x. 50ʃ. e e 550 


By ROBERT NEWMAN (at Uxbridge). 
Sipson, Middx.— Harlington- rd.. Hollycroft 


and 21 acres, f., y. T. 70. . eee 1. 200 
Harlington- rd., freehold fruit plantation, 

7a. Or. 5 p., y. r. 75I. . „ ee eens 1.555 
cnitterfleld-gate, Scroogeall ” fruit planta- 

tion, 2 a. 2r. 36 p., f., x. r. SOLS aia viene Sack 780 
Chitterfield Gate, market garden and fruit 

land, 4 a. 2 r. 16 P., f., Y.T. S 235 


Harmondsworth, Middx.—Heathrow, freehold 
fruit plantation, 9 a. 3r. 4 p., v. r. 40. 720 


February 12.— By W. A. BLAKEMORE. 
Ealing. — Windmill-la., a freehold building 
esta 


te, area 5 acreeeess. 3,000 
05 By G. A. WILKINSON & SON. 
New Bond Street.—11, Conduit-st. (S), area 
1.000 2,335 ft., corporation lease, g. r. 25l. 1s. 11d., 
v. r. 520. . . . . . . . . as 14,000 
Southwark. — 29, 30 and 31, Emerson-st., f., 
W. T. 1097. kc᷑/u: mn. 1.220 
925 | Weatminster.—31, 32 and 33, Medway-st., f., 
1,475 W. T. 98“. 168... .. . rete etes 1,450 
Kensington.—112, North End-rd. (8). 1 to 4, 
1,400 Ebenezer-cottages, and land adjoining, area 
350 13,000 ft., f., v. r. 166/. 122. . 2,850 
Fulham. — 1 12a, 114 to 126 (even), North End- 

645 rd., f., W. T. 2327. 14 „6 4,380 
126, North End-rd. (S), f., x. r. 60... 1,210 

130 130 to 136 (even), North End- rd. (S), c., y. r. 

180 20² n UU!mM! „ 2,545 
Lanfrey-pl. yd., workshop, &c., f., .. . 170 
Lanfrey-pl. stabling and coach-house, c., W. r. 

L i E E O em Aca Se 225 
1 to 23 (odd), Lanfrey-pl., e., w. r. 254l. 16s. 2,695 

400 2 to 12 (even), Lanfrey- pl., f., W. r. 1531. 8s. 1,815 

35, Lanfrey- pl., e., W. r. 231, S888... 260 
Kensington. —39 and 41, North End- rd. (S), c., 

520 v. r. 0 0s) „%) „„ 1.970 

510 43 and 45, North End- rd., c., y. r. 95. 1,870 
4 to 16 (even), Portland-st., c., y. r. 2351. 158. 2,190 


335 77CCͤ;XFn aa 756 


7 and 9, Latimer-rd. (S), f., w. r. 59“. 16s. .. 560 


Contractions used in these lists. F. g. r. for freehold 

ound-rent ; lar or leasehold ground-rent ; i.g-r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g. r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent, 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; |. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e. T. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; d. r. for quarterly rental; . r. for yearly rental: 
u. t. for unexpired term; p. a. for per annum: yrs. for 
360 | years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road: sq. for 
square; pl. for place , ter. for terrace; eres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue: gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house ; p. h. for public- house; o. for 
offices; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


2,250 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 4 iA. Wellesley Harris on Methods of. Disinfection.” N 
Harp YorK— d. 
3 FTF DIRECT je Glasyow Architectural Craftemen’s Society—Mr. Colin | Scappled random blocks 9 0 ft. cube rly. depot. 
ga tha rake of — per een Any part of the PREPAID. o all | Sinclair {on “Floor Paving: Wood, Granolithic, | 6 8 sawn two sides, = * 
Fare do aie. par annum hemitt 5 to J ee e, eien Engineers (Students Meeting). Ne tian 2 8 ft. 
4 e 8 
MORGAN) shouki be addressed to the Publisher of r . Crawford on “ Boller-House Design. 8 p.m. or roper per is. super. =», 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, b 
F Office 198. per annum (52 
mum bers) or 4s. 8d quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving “‘ der by Friday Morning’s Post. 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


Architectural Association. — Mr. W. 
Corner Houses.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Fifty-Seventh 
Annual General Meeting. The annual report of the 
council will be presented, and the results of the ballot 
for the annual eiten ear the president, vice-presidents, 
and members of council will announced. The dis- 
cussion on Heat Treatment of Steel will then be 
continued and concluded, after which a paper on The 
Motion of Gases in Pipes, and tho Use of L aa daua o 
Determine the Delivery,” will be read by Mr hard 
Threlfall, F.R.S., of Birmingham. 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Mr. H. Brereton Baker, M. A., 
F.R.S., on Some Unexplained Experiments,” illus- 
trated. 9 PR 

Sanitary nstitute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).—Dr. 
R. Dudfield on Duties of a Sanitary Inspector: 
Indoor.“ 7 p.m 


H. White on 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


F Architectural Assoctation.—Third Spring, Visit to Holy 
Trinity Church, Prince Consort-road, Kensington Gore 
(back of Royal Albert Hall), by permission of Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A. Members to meet at the church at 
2.30 p.m. A visit will afterwards bejpaid to the Royal 
College of Science, Kensington, by permission of Mr. 
Aston Webb, R.A. 

Royal Institution. Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on The 
Life and Work of Stokes,” I. 3 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers. —Visit to the Colonial 
Consignment and Distributing Company's Frozen 
Australasian Meat Store, Nelson’s Wharf, Commercial- 
road, Lambeth, under the guidance of Mr. C. 8. T. 
. A. M. i. C. E., Chief Engineer. 2 p.m. 


J. Ashton on The Disposal and Utilisation of 
Sewage Sludge.” 3 p.m. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. J. H. Elwes, F. R. S., on 
ae 5 Timoer ne 85 N j p.m 2 

ncorporated 0 orks ssociation. —Twen 
4.18 5 Annual Dinner, Holborn Restaurant (King's Halb. 
. m. 

Bee e Polytechnic (University Extension Lee- 
tures).—Professor Vivian B. Lewes on The Chemistry 
of Air, Fire, and Water,” IV. 8 p.m. 

Sa Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. R. dfield, M. A., on ‘‘Duties of a Sani tary 
Inspector : Offensive Trades and Trade Nuisances, eto. 
7 p.m. 

8 Glasgow Philosophical Society. Paper by Mr. R. Scott. 

P. m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). — Mr. Charles T. 
Jacobl on Modern Book Printing.“ 8 p. m. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 

Santlary Institute (Demonstration for Sanitary Officers). 
—Demonstration of Bookkeeping as Carried out in a 
Sanitary Inspector’s Office, at the Pubie Health Office, 
Town eae Upi Upper-street, Islington, N., by Mr. J. R. 

t. 


Toggi p.m. 

netitute of Sanitary Engineers, Lid. (Lectures in 
Practical Sanitary Science).—Mr. A. Alban H. Scott on 
1 and Measurements of Sanitary Works.“ 

p. m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. — (1). Mr. J. Denis 
Twinberrow on The Construction of Railway-Wagons 
in Steel.“ (2). Mr. A. L. Shackleford on The 
Construction of Iron and Steel Railway-Wagons.” (3). 
Mr. J. T. Jepson on Iron and Steel Railway-Wagons 
of High Capacity.“ 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUABY 24. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Omero). —(1). Inspection in the District of 
Islington. p.m. (2). Dr. A. Wellesley Harris on 
Infectious 5 7 p. m 

Northern Architectural Association.—Mr. Ralph Hedley 
on Architectural Details in Charcoal. 7.30 p.m. 

Society of Arts.— Mr. F. Tiffany on “Mahogany and 
Other Fancy Woods a for Constructive and 
Decorative ne pine 

Institution o Civil W (Students Visit).—To 
Inspect the Reinforced Concrete Pier in Course of 
Construction at Purfleet. Train from Fenchurch-street 
Station to Purfleet, 1.48 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 

Royal Institution.—Professor H. L. Callendar on 
„Electrical Methods of Measuring Temperature,“ I. 
6 p.m. 

e Hall, London - wall (Free Lectures on 
Matters Connected with Building).—Professor W. Schlich 
on The Forestry Problem in the United Kingdom.“ 


8 p.m. 

F astitution of Electrical Engineers. — Adjourned 
discussion on Paper on “Trans-Atlantic Engineering 
Schools and E eering, by Dr. R. M. Walmsley. 
8 p.m. 

ndon Master Builders’ Association. — Annual 


General Meeting. 4 p.m 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. W. H. 
Bidlake on The Romanesque Churches of Auvergne.” 


6.30 p.m. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
al Institulion.—Mr. Alexander Siemens on “New 
Deve . in Electric Railways.” 9 p.m 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures, for Sanitary Officers).— 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY, 27. 


Royal! Institution.—Rt.{ Hon. [Lord Rayleigh on 
“The Life and Work of Stokes,” II. 3 p.m. 
ki Sanitary Institute (Demonstration for Sanitary Officers). 
Darpon at, Tottenham Disinfecting_Station „and 
Dust tructor. 3 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2. 


InstituteZof Sanitary}Engineers, Ltd.—Mr. Chilvers on 
W. C. 's in Gener. . p.m. 


— S O 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


„ Our aim in this list 18, to, give, as far as possible, the 
ar rage rices of materials, not: necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and |" quantity{ obviously Tante! pries fact fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &0. 

£ s. de 
Hard Stocks..... 1 16 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and R: 

Grizzles....... 118 0 5 si í 
Facing Stocks 0 2 12 0 L E LL 97 
Shippers . 210 0 Hi 5 us 
Flettons ........ 110 0 Sie a railway depct 
Red wire Cuts 118 0 5 os n 
Best Fareham Red 8 12 0 š 10 os 
ee en 6 0.0 

ua bon ” 25 9 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire. 4 4 0 š b 5 
Do. Bullnose .... 410 0 75 5 a 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks.... 4 8 0 és p 85 
GLAZED BRICKS 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers .... 18 0 0 ve 4 j 
Headers ..... -- 12 0 0 5 0 es 
Quo Bullnose, 

and Flats. 17 0 0 5 1 = 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 0 a a 
Double Headers. 16 0 0 15 8 os 
One Side ma twe 928 

Ends ......... 19 0 OC, a ra 
Two Sides and 

one End . 20 0 0 55 n 35 
oF fered Squints 20 0 0 
oe 9 se 
Best Dipped Salt 

Glazed Btretch- 

ers and Headers 12 0 0 b = h 
Quo Bullnose, 

and Flats 14 0 0 ü 5 $ 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 H E š 
Double Headers.. 14 0 0 „ j 
One Side and two 

Ends ....... . 15 0 0 s 3 Š 
Two Sides and one 

Rund 15 0 0 i 8 5 
Spla Cham- 

í Squints.. 14 0 0 i oa j 
Second uf 

Dipped Balt 

p 
lazed ..... . 2 0 0 4 7 less than best. 
8. e 
Thames and Pit Sand...... 7 s per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ........ . 6 s 
Beat Portland Cement ..... 29 0 per "ton, 75 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 6 

Norz.— The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 

charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime .......... per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire Clay in sacks 273. 6d. per ton at riy. dpt. 
STONE. 

BATH STONE—delivered on road wag- 8. d. 
gons, Paddington depot........ 1 6$per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered 9 
Nine Elms depot ..... ....... 1 8 a e 
PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown ns Fad Aoyama v rose 
Waggons, n de e 
Elms depo or Pimlico Wharf 2 1 0 3 
White Basebed delivered on road 
waggons, Pad n depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico T .. 2 2 „ p 
8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. eube, deld.rly.depòt. 
8 ae blocks .... 1 6 5 ia 
zeiss . 1 10 55 5 
Darioy Dalo 1 in blocks . 4 5 w w 
L 99 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 0 55 š 
Red Mansfield j 2 4 š s 


YorK STONE— Robin noe Quality. 


3 random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly.depdt. 
in. sawn two soo 
1 er oa 2 8 foot 
under super. r foot super. 

6 in. rubbed two sides p pain a 


ditto, ditto ........ 2 6 n 35 
8 in. sawn two sides 

labs (random sizes) 0 111 5 a 
2 in. to 21 in. sawn one 

side bs (random 


cece sccevece 1 ” ” 


sizes) 
11 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 


6 in. rubbed two sides 
Ditto 5 2 5 6 0k eee 0 99 99 


8 in. 
slabs (random a i 1 2 Pe ” 
2 in. self-faced rando a 


flags 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 8 par ft. cube. 
„ 6in. sawn both arr depôt. 


sides landings rs io A 
„ Sin, do 12 „ „ 


are 
in. in. £ d. 
M 13 1 8 R d. 


20 x 10 best ‘seconds „, 12 15 0 ” 15 
20 x 12 55 55 oo 13 10 0 ” * 
16x 8 7 0 0 m 


20 x 10 best blue Port- i 


madoc 2 SE 20 12 6 9 L 
16x 8 best — Port- 
... 6 12 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
20 x 10 best Eureka’ an: 1 
20x12 bast P un 5 * j 
ee 
18 * 10 „ * 12 10 0 „ 5 
16x 8 10 5 0 ” 3? 
20 x10 permanent’ green 11 10 0 » » 
16x 8 j z 6 10 0 = “ 
TILES. 
s. d. 


Best plain red roofing tiles.. 42 O per 1000 at rly. depot. 
p and Valley 1 5 .. 3 7 perdos. „ PP 
Best Broseley tiles........ 50 0 per 1000 „ i 
Do. Ornamental tiles . 52 6 8 í 
Hip and Valle tiles .. 4 O per dos. 8 is 
Best Ruabon red, brown or 
brindled do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1000 „ „ 


Do. Ornamental do. ...... 60 0 ma 5 
Hip tiles ............ 4 0 per "dos. š 15 
V ey tiles ee (E DE S SE E EE 8 oD LI LE 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire do. (Peakes) F 9 per 1000 „ 1 
Do 5 ere 6 ss és m 
Hip tiles i 1 per doz. „ 15 
V ey tiles . 6222 „„ 42 92 99 99 
Best “ Rosemary brand 
plain tiles seose e@eeseesd 48 0 per 1000 L LL 
Best ‘Ornamental tiles .... 50 i is “a 
(E E E EE S EE S u 4 per o3. 90 L 
Valley tiles’: sate .. 8 8 ú 5 75 
. pla Hartahill 5 brand 8 
n tiles, sand faced. per 27 ” 
resse 47 6 3 oe a 
Bo. oe do. .... a 4 4 75 a 
2 2 2 2 6 „ eee per OR. 99 99 
Valley Tes. 0 „ 6 % „ „ ö „ LL 9 29 
WOOD. At per standard. 
£s. d. E . d. 
Deals : „ and 4 in. 
by 9 in. and 11 in........... 15 10 0 1610 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9. 14 10 0 1610 0 
Battens: best in. by 7 in. and 
Sin., and 3 In. by 7 in. and 8 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Battens : best 24 by ò and 3 by 6. 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals : seconds (E E E E E E ees 6808 1 0 O leas thn best 
Battens : seconds F 
2 in. by Tin. and 2 in by 6in... 9 0 0 9 10 0 
8 10 0 9 10 0 


2 in. by atin. and 2 in. y 5 in... 
F wn Boards 

1 in. and 1} in. by 7in......... 010 O more than 

battens. 


ain i 1 0 
Fir timber: best middling Danzig At ee load of 50 ft. 


or Memel (average specication) : 10 0 5 0 8 
Second 5 0 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) H 12 6 8 15 0 
Small timber (ô in. to 8 in.). 8 0 0 8 10 0 

3 e % „% „%% „„ „„ „6 „6 „ 2 15 0 8 9 0 

ee AmO (O _ average). 8 5 0 8 18 0 
White 5 lo. deals, At stan 
yellow per dard. 

8 in. by 11 eos@aeseeeeees epee e 23 0 0 24 0 0 

Sin. by 9in......... 2100 2 10 0 

Battens,2} in. and 8 in. ‘by 7 in. 17 0 0 1810 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

llin....... 1810 0 2 0 0 

8inby9in. 1710 0 19 0 0 

Battens, 23 in. and 8in. by7in. 18 10 0 1410 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

rr . 1610 0 1610 0 

Battena, 23 in and ŝin. by 7 in. 11 10 O 1210 0 

Petersburg: t yellow deals, 
Sin. by 11 in 21 0 0 22 10 0 
Do. Sin. by d in . . 18 O 0 1910 0 
5 ere 5 18 10 0 15 0 0 
xsburg: secon ow ; 

Sin. by 11 in . 16 0 0 17 0 0 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in. ........... 14 10 0 16 0 0 

FFF 0 O 1210 0 

Thir yellow deals, 3 in. by 
FVV 3 10 0 14 0 0 
Do. Sin. by 9 1. 13 0 0 14 0 0 
Battengsgz . 10 0 0 11 0 0 

Y Pirat white dees, a. by 13 

First Whita deai, Z in y 11 In.. 1410 O 1510 0 
i in. by 9 in.. 11 10 0 14 10 0 
F 00 12 0 0 
second wits danin Sia, by llin. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
5 pe in. by 9 in. 12 10 O 1810 0 
jè atone 8 10 0 10 10 0 
Pitch - pine: deals ere 6 00 18 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra........ 10 0 1 0 0 
Yellow Pine — First, regular sizes 88 0 0 upwards. 

Odd mentis Suns 0 0 00 

Seconds, slzoes 24 10 0 26 10 0 
Yellow Pine oddments . 20 0 0 22 0 0 
Kauri Pine —Planka, per ft. cube.. 0 8 6 0 4 6 
Danzig and Sp Oak Log— 

— Pe Per ft. cubeeed .: 0 2 6 0 3 6 

eee, 0 2 8 0 2 6 
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WoOOD—(continued)— 
JOINERS’ Woor.—(Contd.) At per standard. 
E 3. d. £B. d. 
Wainscot Oak Logs, pe” ft. cube.. 0 6 0 0 5 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, pe. ft. sup. as 
E!! ob ĩ ek 0 0 7 0 0 8 
} in. do. 0. 0 6 0% „ „ 60 0 0 6} — 
Dry Mahogany—Hond Ta- 
Selected. Figur sup. ayy we 0 9 0011 
elec gury, per ft. sup. as 
Dry Waing 55 01 6 02 0 
a nut, merican, per ‘sup. 
as inen O 010 01 0 
Teak, per load -17 0 0 21 0 0 
American Whitewood Planis— 
per ft.c uh! hes 0 4 0 — 
Prepared Flooring— Per square 
1 In. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot 018 6 017 6 
1 in. by in. ‘yellow, planed ‘and 
matched .. 014 0 018 0 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed ‘and 
matched ... 016 0 1 1 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
shot e 011 6 0 1 6 
1 in. 55 7 in. ' white, planed and 
matched 012 0 014 0 
11 in. iby 7 ia. white, planed and 
matched ......ccececnees 014 6 016 6 
Zin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 018 6 
fin. by 7in. do. 0. do. 014 0 018 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 011 6 
1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 011 6 018 6 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &0o. 
In London or delivered 
. Vans, per ton. 
£ d. £ . d. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 


81 5 a E 660..7 5 0 
mpoun ers, ordinary 
188008 % are Pere erat 826... 9 5 0 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordl- 

nary sections e O %% „ „„ 7 17 6 es 8 17 6 
Flitch Plates 5 0.. 815 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 

including ordinary patterns. 7 2 6.. 8 5 6 


METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 


£ s d. £ s.d. 
Common Bars . . . 7 10 0.800 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality Liisa ocak 8 0 810 0 
Staffordshire Marked Bars” 10 10 — 
Mild Steel BarsgLsLss. 5 . 9 5 
Hoop Iron, basis price ....... 9 5 9 10 
galvanised ....... 17 10 <a — 
L And u wardó, according to size and gauge.) 
Shee ainar oe 9 15 
r nary Ze g. eeoeeeve 
PE E 12 ag 
sheet Iron, Galzanissd. flat, 5 qua 
Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 tt. to 
8 ft. to 20 g.. . 12 15 
Ordinary sizes to 22 4 and 24 8 13 5 


14 6 

Sheet Iron, 8 ed flat, best quallty— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g.. 0 
22 8. and 24 g. 16 7 


12 15 
13 5 
14 0 


11 15 


Inox — 


E 


aoe a 


77 97 


Galvanised Corruga 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g 
j » 22 g. and 24 g. 

' 77 2 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker.. 
Best Soft Steel Sheeta, 22 g. & 24g 12 15 
26g .... 14 0 

Out nails, 8 Ín. to & inn.. 9 5 6 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &0. 


oooo ooo oga. ooo 


8 


in 


£ 
LEAD—Sheet, English, 3Ib. and up 14 


5 0 ee m 
Pi ein COoll sds. 14 15 0 oe = 
85 V 17 5 0 oe e 
u d 17 5 0 ee -R 

Zino Bhe 
Vieille Montagne .... COD 26 5 0 ee oe 
Silesian 6 „ „„ 0 %%% %% „%% %%% %%% 26 0 0 oe —. 

CoPPER— 
Strong Sheet. per lb. 0 0 10 ee re 
Thin —— „ „ „„ „ „ „ „ pp 0 0 11 ee — 
Copper nails.......s.... 97 0 0 11 ee — 

BRASS — 

Strong Sheet per Ib. 0 0 10 oe = 
Th in eevee 2 „ 0 ” 0 0 11 ee — 
Tix—Engilsh Inge... . 0 18. I 
SoLpeR—Plumbers’ .... „ 0 0 63. — 
Tinmen's „ % % % %%% „ „%„ „ 6„ 55 0 0 8 ee — 
Plowpipe eevee %% %%% „ „ 6 ry) 0 0 9 ee 2 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


15 oz. thirds................ 2d. per ft. delivered 
is fourths .....ceeceeeee lid. js A 
21 OZ. thirds... s. 3d. 99 oe 
$5 fourths gs. 2d. i me 
26 oz. thirds.........c05.5.. SEd. si a 
759 fourths „ „„ „ „ 60 3d. LL 97 
32 Oz. thirds ... . id. j 5 
fourths 4% % „% „%% E 60% „„ „ „6 0 4 * oe oP 
Fluted sheet, 15 z 217d. 7 ` 
21 OZ. 43d. js 0 
è Hartley’ s Rollod Plate...... ld. 10 a 
3 99 97 99 ee 2 be os 99 
77 97 os eaceee 21d. II oe 

OILS, &o. £ s d. 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon O 1 8 

5 „ in drums š 0111 

Boiled PP „ in pipes or barrels.. 8 0 111 

„ In drums eee i 0 2 2 

Turpentine, in barrels ....... ben aH 0 3 10 

in drums............ 0 4 0 

Genuine Ground English wae Lead per ton 19 0 0 

Red Lead, Dry ............ N 19 0 0 

Best Linseed Ò USP Ute ence hee ak eek per "owt. 0 7 6 

Stockholm Taͤõũr᷑·r per barrel 1 12 0 


THE BUILDER. 


VABNISHES, &0. 


3 
$ 
=] 


put 
SSO eee Saen! 


Fine Pale Oak Var ugs 8 
Pale Copal Oak 2 „ os LE E E E E E „ese 10 
Wee dea ee 12 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ........... 10 


Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats "of 

Churches ..... 
ae Bee CATTA Carriage 
uper ne Ale as 0 6 6% „e „% „„ 06 „ „ 
Fine Pale Ma le „ „ 4 „6 2 552552 2 2 „ „ „„ „„ „„ „ 


Finest Pale Durable Copal!lll 
Extra Pale French Ollas... 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish e e „ee 18 
hite Co al En amel 4 
Extra Pale Paper 12 
Best Japan Gold Size ......esosssesessssso 10 
Best Black Japan...... FFC 16 
Oak and Mahogany Stallůlsls 9 


Brunswick 5 
Berlin Black.. 

Knotti ng FFC 
French and Brush Polish. F 


EEE e 
— 
@ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. E. R. (Below our limit). 


NOTE. — The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings reste, of course, with the 
authorr, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
lions. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
game and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving ad 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the appr roval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proar ot of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

All communications regarding lite and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE E moai those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusive 12k. 
ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHE 
and not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for Insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor, and must reach us 
not later than 10 a. mn. on Ar. IN. B.- - We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated cither by the 
architect or the building-owner; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is given, nor any list In which the lowest 
Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional casse 
and for special reasons.) 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERDEEN.—For drainage of the east-end of Point 
Law, for the Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners. Mr. R. 
Gordon Nicol, Harbour Engineer, Aberdeen :— 

Roderick McKay, 2, Abcrgeldie- 


road, Aberdeen £383 9 8 


ABERYSTWYTH.—For arcade and concert hall, 
Terrace-road, for Mr. D. Phillips. Mr. J. Arthur Jones, 
architect, 7, Queen's-terrace, Aberystwith :— 

Lewis Bearne ...... £7,995 | J. P. Lewis £6,280 
Owen Bros 7,277 | Edwards Bros. . 6,150 
David Williams .... 6,896 | Edward E. Jenkins, 
Edward Evans . 6,800 Aberystwyth*®.... 6,000 
W. & J. Jones 6,538 


ACLE (Norfolk).—For partial restoration of nave, 


roof, and other work, Church of St. Edmund, Acle. Mr. 
H. J. Green, architect, 31, Castle-meadow, Norwich :— 
E. G. Bland ..£905 0 0] R. Chapman . S560 00 
Graveling & R. W. Riches .. 511 0 0 
Sewell ...... 853 15.2 J. S. Smith .... 505 0 0 
W. E. Jones.. 626 6 6 Chaston & Grim- 
Downing Bros... 597 0 0 Sonn sere sey 479 00 
„IG 573 0 0 


ALNWICK.—For the erection of workmen's dwell- 
ings (in two blocks), for the Alnwick Council. Mr. J- 
Wightman Douglas, architect, 1, St. Nicholas’-buildings, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 40, Bondgate Without, 
Alnwick :— 
Tully & Sons.£16,344 118 Muckle Bros .£13,115 8 7 
G. Bain . 14,967 13 5 Green Bros... 12.720 0 0 
Port eus . 13,870 0 0 W. Dunn . . 12,471 1 0 
Me Neill. 13,844 0 0 E. & T. George 12.378 13 1 
Fordy ...... 13,582 119 J. C. Mather. 11,801 0 0 
Davidson & Elliott Bros., 

Sons ...... 13,368 15 0 Chathill“ .. 11,685 0 0 


R. M. Gibson. 13,216 5 4 
[Architect's estimate, £11,880.] 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For boundary wall, etc., 
George Mellor- road, Union Infirmary, for the Guardians. 
Messrs. Eaton, Sons, & Cantrell, architects, Stamford- 
street, Ashton-under- Lyne: 

James Lidvard, Railway Saw Mills, 


Ashton-under- Lyne £1,360 10 0 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For heating system at 
Nurses’ Home, connected with Union Hospital, for the 
Guardians. Messrs. J. Eaton, Sons, & Cantrell, archi- 
tects, Stamford-street :— 

Saunders & Taylor, 


Lower Moseley- 
street, Manchester 


6 „„ 66% %%„„„ „ „4 „6 


£189 10 0 


FEB. 20, 1904. 


BEDFORD.—For additions to schools, for the 
Education Committee. Mr. H. Young, architect, 
Maitland-street, Midland-road, Bedford. Quantities by 


architect :— 
C. E. Haynes £1,962 | Corby & on 1 
Litchfield & Son.... 1,950 | Melcombe Bros. 1 
Brown & Son ...... 1,906 E. Dawes.......... 1.700 
R. Jeakings........ 1,876 | Warton & Dunstall. 1,708 
G. Harrison 1,873 | Mann & Son 1,700 
E. Casbeard ...... 1,869 |C. Kilpin.......... i 
J. Potter 1,866 | 5. Foster, momen 
A. Ibbott woes. 1,846 Beds. “: l 
C. Negus .......... 1,845 | A. E. Piven. . 1.537 
Accepted subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. 


BLAIRGOWRIE (N. B.) - Accepted for the erection 
of an auction mart, for Messrs. M'Kinnon & Doeg. Mr. 
W. J. Brewster Grant, architect, Bengarth, Blair- 
gowrie:— 

Excavator, Mason, and Brickwork: W. & C. 

Duncan, Murthlex˖xxx Dm .. 
Carpenter, Joiner, and Glazier Work: W. I. 


Robertson, Blairgow TG sete oh nace acne ae ok All per 
Slater Work: A. R. Duncan & Son, Rattray | schedule 
Plumber Work; Robt. Kidd, Blairgowrie....f to cost 
Plaster and Concrete: Peter Donaldson, | £3,000. 


Coupar Angus. 
Ironwork J. S. Fraser & Son, Rattray 
Erection of Pens W. Faiconer, Rosemount. 


BRIDIIN GTO. — For erection of a house and shop. 
Clough Bridge, for Messrs. Spencer & Son. Mr. A. T 


* 


Martindale, architect, 66, Wellington- road, Brid- 
lington:— 

T. Wood........ £5869 0 T. Spin k 440 0 
E. Corne........ 545 0 F. Kneeshaw.... 438 0 
J. Renn ard. 510 5 E. Wilson 432 1 
H. Hoggard . 492 9 Sampson & Siddall, 

J. H. Hudson. . 479 10 Bridlington® .. 431 11 
A. A. Booth .... 461 0 C. Storr & Son 
Smallwood & Shaw 452 0 ron not in- 

J. Stork ........ 449 0 cluded) ...... 415 0 


BRIDLINGTON.—For the erection of shops on 
Clough Bridge, Bridlington, for Messrs. Chamber & 
Bielly. Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther, & Walker, architects 
Central-chambers, Bridlington :— 


For aa Bielig For Mr. Chambers. 
£65 ’ 


ReofRününün ; 0 . £660 0 0 
NPK 985 ia 0 673 14 0 
Wilson n 36 0 0 623 17 9 
Smallwood & Shaw 635 29 624 16 9 
Hudson ............ 12 8 O .. 637 10 0 
Kneeshaw .......... 604 14 6 618 6 0 
E. Corner, New Bur- 

lington- road, Brid- 

lington n 180 15 0 593 12 0 
Rennard} .......... 0 469 10 0 


450 0 
t Withdrawn. 


= BRIDLINGTON.—For the supply of 3.500 tons of 
whinstone and 1,000 tons of slag, for the Rural District 
Council of Bridlington. Mr. John Haggitt, Surveyor te 
the Rural Council :— 


Price. 
Whinstone, Machine Broken. Tons. s. d. 
Ord & Maddison, Darlington .... 1,500 .. 11 0 
R. Summerson & Co., Cockfleld, 
Durhamdmmmͥmͥm eens 1,000 .. 110 
Bradley Bros., Ltd., Great Ayton, 
FI cy iia ows og ats en Sal 500 .. 110 
Wm. Schofield, Grosmont, Whitley* 500 9 6 
Slag, Machine Broken, Ironstone. 
W. C. Clark, Darlington® ........ 300 7 2 
Slag, Machine Broken, Annealed. 
G. Hodsman, York* ............ 250 7 9 
Gladstone & Co., Grosmont, Whitley* 250 6 6 
Wm. Schofield, Gros mont, Whitley “ 250 .. 6 6 


BUCKHURST HILL (Essex).—For making-up roads. 
Palace-gardens, part of The Drive, and Powell-raad, tot 
the Urban District Council. Mr. H. Tooley, Surveyor :— 


The Drive. Powell-road. Palace-gdus. 


T. Adams...... £359 0 0 £497 0 0 £720 0 0 
J. Ball ........ 435 11 9 61317 7 872 2 86 
W. & C. Fre 

Buckhurst lu 327 17 1 467 2 7 686 3 8 
Grounds & New- 

ton 406 11 9 57910 8 874 19 5 
Harvey Bros.. 300 15 6 370 10 5 619 15 3 
G. Lamble 298 0 0 429 0 0 718 O o 
Parson & Par- 

Souulhss 365 10 11 521 7 7 772 16 8 
D. H. Porter 297 0 0 427 0 0 669 0 0 
C. Summerfleld. 533 16 2 755 3 10 1,141 16 11 
Surveyor’s csti. 361 10 6 510 3 8 718 5 9 


CAMELSDALE (Sussex). — For the erection of a new 
school in Camelsdale, near Haslemere, for the West 


Sussex Education Committee. Mr. J. H. Howard, 
architect, Lower-street, Haslemere :— 

Di ETY RRR A . . £1,530 L. M. Thompson . E 1.220 
F. Milton 1,296 | W. Rollason wee. I. 1a 
J. W. Humphreys .. 1,290 W. Harding.. . 1,150 
C. Bäke f 1,267 | Mitchell Bros., Shal- 


Haslemere Builders. 1, 240 ford, Guildford .. 


1,132 


CARDIFF.—For paving, kerbing, and channehaz 


the footways, and forming and inctalling the carria 
ways, of Pentyrch- “street, Cwindare-street, ete., 


ET- 


for the 


Corporation. Mr. W. Harpur, M. Inst. C. E, Borough 
Engineer, Cardiff. Quantities by Borough Engineer :— 
E. Os mond T. R. 
C. Davies, & Sons, Williams, 
Cardiff. Cardiff. Cardin 
Pentvrch- street. L229 4 2 £220 5 3 L297 17 8 
Cwmdare- street. 551 1 9 533 15 6 505 18 „ 
Brithdir-street .. 220 5 7 21318 8 202 11 1 
Lis vane-street .. 222 10 3 216 911 204 185 ö 
Rhygoes-street .. 382 18 4 363 16 4 343 S 1 
Gelligner-street .. 174 18 4 1691011 159 15 |: 
Cwmdare-lane 65 19 7 65 17 8 82 4 ` 
Brithdir-lane . . 54 12 1 514 2 2 51 9 
CWMYSTWYTH.—For master’s house, for th: 
Llantihangel-y-Croyddin Upper School Board. NA 


J. A. Jones, architect, 7, 
Henry Wright 
Lewis Davies 


£450 


Elias Ishmael, 
352 


Pontrhydygroes - 


Queen's- terrace, Aberys N weyth -- 


& 35 
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DARTFORD.—For new ward, laundry, and additions 
to staff quarters, Bow Arrow-lane, for the Dartford Joint 
Hospital Committee. Mr. R. Marchant, architect, 28, 
Theobald’s-road, W. C. Quantities by Messrs. J. 8. 
Paul & Son, 31, Bedford- row, W.C. :— 


T. Knight“. £9,369 | Nightingale . £8,380 
West & Sons...... 9,275 | Enness Bros .. 8, 096 
Scott & Branton’... 9, 106 A. Faulks ........ 7, 999 
Multon & Wallis 8.982 


Pearless, Dennis, K. 


J. Lonsdale ...... 8,957 COs 52nd Gs .. . 7, 950 
Spencer & Sons .. 8, 563 Ellingham & Sons.. 7,877 
J. Ferguson & Co.. 38,560 W. F. Blay, Dart- 

Terry Building Co. 8,417 ere . 686 


DRIGHLINGTON.—For the erection of a branch 
store, for the Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. T. A. 
Turpin, architect. Quantities by architect :— 

Hason- Work: 8. and D. Thornton, 

Drighlington, near Bradford, Yorks.. £570 0 0 

Joiners’ Work: J. E. Grayshon, Adwal- 

ton, near Bradford ................ 150 0 0 

Slaters’ Work: J. M. Thornton & Son, 

Heck mondwike, Yorks 0 

Plumbers’ Work: Alf. Cooper, Drigh- 

UIUngtnn narea 13 18 0 

EDINBURGH.— For the reconstruction of tenements, 
Nos. 20 to 25, Greenside-row, for the Magistrates and 
Council. Mr. James Massie, Burgh, Engineer. Quantities 
by Mr. Alexander B. M. Smith :— 


Mason: Scott & Brown, Barclay- 
place, Edinburgh................ £1,057 
Joiner; Jas. Duncan & Son, Grove- 


street, Edinburgh 


Smith: P. Bell & Son, Pitt-street, 
Edinburg gz. 91 
Slater: Jas. Duncan & Son, Buc-] 


cleuch- street, Edinburgh ........ 
Plumber; D. Blake & Co., Beaver - 
hall-road, Edinburgh 


eevee . 


© 
— 
ay 
O © O O O O wN 


Plasterer: John Findlay, South, Fort- 

street, Leitttngnng.n. 240 0 
Painter: P. & J. Gordon, Leith- 

walk, Edinburgh................ 49 10 
Glazier: Coutts & Co., Lochrin- 

place, Edinburgh................ 1112 0 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—For Carnegie” gift extension 
to the Free Library, for the Free Library Committee. 
Mr. J. W. Cockrill, A. R. I. B. A., Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Great Yarmouth :— 

Carter & Wright, Great T armouth ...... £4,700 = 


A ASTINGS.—For building and drainage work at 
workhouse infirmary, Ore, for the Guardians. Messrs. 


Hastings :— 
Piper £1,325 0 Roffe.......... £1,195 0 
Leonar ........ 1,277 17 | Snow .......... 1,151 0 
A. Cruttenden .. 1,249 0 Adams ........ 1,123 0 
T. King 1.225 0 H. E. Cruttenden 1,092 0 
Padgham & Hut- Lamb... 1,021 0 
chinson ...... 1,219 0 Paulson . 1,010 0 
Cramp ........ 1,214 0 Ditch .... . 1,007 0 
Harvey ........ 1.197 10 
(All of Hastings). mod 


KING’S LYNN.—Forynew public library. Mr. H. J. 
Green, architect, 31, Castle-meadow, Norwich: 
Read & Wild- Tash, Langley, 
búr ...... £4,360°0 0 & Co. .... £4,150 00 
J. Medwell 4,340 9 0 R. Dre 
Bardell Bros.. 4, 298 0 0 A. F. Foreman 3,887 5 0 
W. F. Smith 3,827 12 0 


RINGSWINFORD.— For 1,155 tons of c. i. pipes 
(cortt ract No. 3), for the Rural District Council. Mr. 
W. Fiddian, Engineer, Old Bank Offices, Stourbridge :— 

Nine tenders from £6,703 12s. 11d. downwards were 
received. Messrs. David Parsons & Sons, Brierley Hill, 
accepted at £5,363 17s. 8d. 


KINGSWINFORD.—For manholes and lamphole 
covers, etc. (contract No. 2), for the Rural District 
Council. Mr. W. Fiddian, Engineer, Stourbridge :— 

& Thirty-nine tenders from £1,760 148. downwards were 
received. Mr. George Glaze, of Pensnett, near Dudley, 
accepted at £796 9s. 7d. 


KINGSWINFORD.—For distributing carriers, efluent 
drains, road making, and additions to farmhouse and 
buildings, for the Rural District Council. Mr. W. 
Fiddian, Engineer to the Council, Stourbridge :— 

Eleven tenders from £7,955 12s. 1d. downwards were 
received. Messrs. T. Vale & Sons, Ltd., of Stourport, 
Kidderminster, accepted at £4,780. 


LEYTON.—For watering and cartage, for the Leyton 
Urban District Council. Mr. W. Dawson, M. Inst. C. E., 
Town Hall, Leyton: — 

M. H. Abbott & Co., Leytonstone.* 

Watering — Man, horse, and harness, at per day: 
Division 1, 9s. 6d.; Division 2, 9s. 6d.; Division 3, 
9s. 6d. ; for the three divisions included in one contract, 
9s. 6d. 

Cartage :—Cart, horse, and driver, at per day: 
Division 1, 9s. ; Division 2, 9s.; Division 3, 9s.; for 
the three divisions included in one contract, 9s. Slop 
cart, horse, and driver, at per day: Division 1, 9s. 3d. ; 
Division 2, 9s. 3d.; Division 3, 9s. 3d.; for the three 
divisions included in one contract, 9s. 3d. Horse, 
harness, and man for slopping,“ council supplying 
slop cart, at per day: Division 1, 88. 9d.; Division 2, 
8s. 9d.; Division 3, 8s. 9d.; for the three divisions 
included in one contract, 8s. 9d. Horse, harness, and 
man, for road sweeper,” at per day: Division 1, 
8s. 9d. ; Division 2, 8s. 9d.; Division 3. 8s. 9d; for the 
three divisions included in one contract, 8s. 9d. 


LLANWRDA.—For constructing a new roadway and 
water supply at Lilathygae and Cwm-bach-tel, near 
Pumpsaint, Lianwrda, for Mr. H. M. Lloyd. Mr. D. 
Jenkins, architect, Llandilo :— 


Water Supply. l 
Fitzmaurice & Pritchard Davies, 
S £392 0 0 


Llandilo® . . . 350 0 0 
Evans Bros. . 377 46 


William Morgan. 349 17 0 


Roadway. 
William Morgan .£1,048 0 Evans Bros. .... 
Pritchard, Davies, 965 0 | Fitzmaurice & Co. 


£888 10 
876 0 


LICHFIELD.—For improvement and extension of 
sewerage system, for the Corporation of Lichfield. 
Messrs. Elliott & Brown, engineers, Burton-bulldings, 
Parliament-street, Nottingham. Quantities by engi- 


neers :— 
J. White, jun...£9,828 5 7 T. Lowe & Sons£7,650 
W. Williams .. 7,400 


Jas.“ Jameson. 9,000 0 0 
O. Warburton. 8,300 0 0 G. J. Tomlinson 7,374 
Bentley & Johnson & 

Locht . . . 8,822 3 0 


& 
Co., Ltd..... 8,258 1 10 
Siddons & Free- 


.... 7,306 7 
W. Walkerdine 7,136 0 
J. Holme .... 7,129 0 
W. H. Pickin’... 7,102 15 

Dea: 


: Withdrawn. 

LONDON.—For reconstruction, for electrical trac- 
tion, of the Streatham cable tramways, and construc- 
tion of authorised tramways at Tooting, for the London 
County Council :— 


George Law ......... 8 £128,587 11 3 
William Kennedy .......... 113,806 12 11 
John Mowlem & Co., Ltd..... 111,710 0 0 
Pethick Brothers............ 110,142 16 8 
Robert W. Blackwell & Co., 

Ltd? oraren taser 104,604 10 6 
William Underwood & Brother 99,221 0 0 
Edmund Nuttall & Co. 97,1832 18 1 
Dick, Kerr, & Co., Ltd. ..... . 95,751 7 9 
J. G. White & Co., Ltd 95,005 7 4 
William Griffiths & Co., Ltd., 

Londoooun 86,628 19 11 


: Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions at the 
Jews’ Free School, Spitalfields, E. Mr. Edward Robert 
Robson, F.S.A, architect, Palace-chambers, Westminster. 
Quantities by Messrs. John Leaning & Sons, 28, John- 
street, Bedford-row. 


Net Credit for 
old materials. 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. £71,990 .. £100 
J. Garrett & Son...... 57,990 .. — 
Coulsell Bros. ........ 56,479 250 
Holland & Hannen.... 54, 697 100 
Foster & Dicksee..... . 54,445 400 
Holloway Bros. ..... 53.878 176 
F. & H. F. Higgs .... 53,925 500 
F. G. Minter 292 2 „ ee 62,488 ee — 
G. H. & A. By waters. 52,395 50 
H. Lovatt.......... .. 52,200 800 
E. Lawrence & Sons 51,585 .. 50 
J. Carmichael ........ 50,575 40 


LONDONDERRY.—For hot water heating apparatu, 

in County Council offices, for the Proposals Committee 
County Council. Mr. Chas. L. Boddie, County 
Surveyor, Londonderry :— 
Riddels, Ltd. ....£328 10 | Maguire & Gatchell, 
Joseph Donaghy .. 319 0 Ltd: ities sss £308 10 
Musgrave & Co. .. 318 10 | Lancashire Heating 
Brightside Foundry Co., Manchester“ 287 0 

& Engineering Co. 318 0 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


Buckingham-terrace School, North Kensington, for Halls 
and other Improvements. ? 


Providing halls, about 45 ft. by 31 ft., for all de 
ments; new infants’ teachers’ room and additional 
cloakroom; re-stepping classrooms in the boys’ and 
girls’ departments. Heating by open fires and stoves. 
The alterations will result in a net reduction of twenty- 
four places in the total accommodation of the school, 
the revised accommodation, on the completion of the 
improvements, being for boys, 348; girls, 348; infants, 
442—total, 1,138 :— 

Stimpson & Co. £6,264 00 J. Simpson & 


Stevens Bros. 5,956 0 0 Sen £5,542 0 0 
General Lathey Bros... 5,333 0 0 
Builders, Ltd. 5,928 00 F. G. Minter.. 5,333 0 0 

Marchant & Leslie & Co., 
Hirst ...... 5,680 0 0 Ltd. ...... 5,204 2 6 
H. Wall & Co. 5,585 0 0 Treasure & Son 5, 117 0 0 
E. Triggs*.... 5, 067 0 0 


Sydenham Hil- road School, for Enlargement and 
Improvement of Boys’ and Girls’ School. 

Boys’ and girls’ departments: Providing halls, about 
35 ft. by 28 ft. 6 in.; two new classrooms, fifty and 
forty-eight each, for boys’ department; providing one 
new classroom for fifty and enlarging one classroom to 
sixty in girls’ department; additional staircase for 

Is’; two new rooms for teachers, cloakrooms and 

vatories ; re-dividing and re-lighting existing class- 
rooms; providing new heating chamber and low-pressure 
hot-water apparatus. ove combined cookery and 
laundry centre, and manual training centre for twenty 
boys; new covered playground for girls’ and infants’ ; 
refixing present boys’ covered playground ; removin 
existing babies’ w.c.’3 and rebuilding same; an 
enclosing, draining, and tar-paving the additional land. 
Revised accommodation—Boys, 326; girls 346; total, 
672. Net gain of places—Boys, 32; girls, 62; total, 94. 


F. & H. F. Higgs.. £11,999 . J. Mitchell & 
G. E. Wallis & MW £10,928 
ODS gid ute os 11,844 J. Appleby & Sons 10,850 
General Builders, J. Garrett & Son.. 10,663 

Ltd. eee ess 11,341 | Martin, Wells & 
E. Lawrance & Sons 11,080 Ov, Ltd. ...... 10,648 

Patman & Fother- J. Smith & Sons, 
ingham, Ltd. 10,985 E 10,464 
Lathey Bros. .... 10,933 ' J. & C. Bowyer*.. 10,357 


Hearnville-road Site, Balham, for Erecting Three Brick 
Structures for Temporary School Accommodation in the 
firat instance. 

Holloway Bros., Ltd.£5,207 | Lathey Bros. 

W. Akers & Co. .... 5, 187 J. Garrett & Son 

E. P. Bulled & Co... 5, 075 W. Johnson & Co., 


General Builders, Ltd: esos eee wee Se ,850 
Ltd: ˙ 4,995 Martin, Wells, & Co., 
Spencer, Santo, & A.. 824 
Co., Ltd. 4,984 Stimpson & Co. .... 4,795 
T. D. Leng ........ 4.975 Edwards & Medway 4,792 
J. Car michael 4,962 E. Triggs® ........ 14,697 
Rice & Son ........ 4,958 J. Appleby & Sons.. 4,230 


t This amount is inclusive of the sum of £125 for extra 
for glazed brick internal facings. 

[A letter was received from Messrs. J. Appleby & 
Sons, whose tender is lowest, stating that they had 
made a clerical error in their tender, which should 
read as £4,630; and withdrawing their tender.) 


Various articles of furniture :— 


(a) Mr. H. Bouneau, of Nos. 14 and 2, Royal Victor- 
place, Old Ford-road, E., for the supply of large 
green baize notice boards, at 28. 9d. per foot 
run. 

(b) Mr. T. Cruwys, of No. 73, Camden-street, Camden 
Town, N. W., for the supply of (I.) E.C. boards 
large), at £4 168. per doz. ; (il.) do. (small), at 

3 11s. per doz. ; and (iii.) tool racks for Manual 
Training Centres, at £1 3s. each.“ 

(c) Messrs. G. M. Hammer & Co., Ltd., of No. 370, 
Strand, for the supply of (I.) swing slates (No. 1), 
at £1 188. each; and (II.) do. (No. 2), at 
£2 7s. 6d. each.“ 

(d) Messrs. T. R. Roberts, Ltd., of Upper-street, 
Islington, N., for the supply of (I.) slate slabs 
(No. 1), at 118. 1d. each; and (ii.) do. (No. 2), 
at 68. 2d. each.“ 

(e) Messrs. T. Wallis & Co., Ltd., of Holborn-circus, 
E. C., for the supply of folding steps at £7 138. 
per dozen pairs.“ 


Running Contracts for the Supply of Sockets and Rubber 
Rings for Casters. 
(a) Rubber rings (for castors). 


per doz. per doz. 

s. d. 8. d. 

T. Bugden ........ 7 6 J. G. Ingram & Son 3 9 
Sheath Bros. 5 6 Reddaway & Co., 
P. B. Cow & Co 3 9 Ad.... f 


per doz per doz. 
s. d. Pryke & Pal- 8. d. 
F. Bird & Co. 10 6 mer 16-25 
J. Franklin & Son.. 7 38 Dawes, Betts, 
Portway & Sons. 7 0 & Co. 


6 
[Previous price, 68. 10d. per doz. Late contract 


expired on January 20, 1904.] 


Running Contract for the Supply of Materials for Repairing Carpenters’ Benches. 


: s 244 pride ra eno 
: in. in. expenditure calcu- 
. Tops. Handles. Serews. Screws. | lated on the tender 
| of each Contractor. 
E s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. £ s. d. 
H. Bouneau ......... e each 0 12 0 0 4 1 5 I 6 61 12 4 
W. Brake & ko. j 1 3 0 1 0 2 6 3 0 120 16 0 
General Builders, Ltd. .......... js 1 1 0 1 6 2 6 8 0 119 12 0 
Goodall, Lamb, & Heighway, Ltd. „, 1 3 0 — — = | aR 
G. M. Hammer & Co., Ltd....... js O 14 6 0 6 1 6 I 9 733 6 6 
Marchant & Hirse. „ 0 7 6 0 6 2 0 1 9 | 55 12 6 
E. Spencer & Co.“)... „ 0 8 6 0 4 1 6 1 8 52 10 4 
Previous price 3 0 10 0 0 4 1 5 16 | 2 


Repairs on Schedule of Prices. 


In accordance with the authority granted by the Board on the 4th February, 1904, the Works Committee 
have now obtained fresh tenders for carrying out repairs to the schools of the Board in Group 2 of the Tower 
Hamlets Division on the printed Schedule of Prices as revised. 

{The percentages required by the contractors to be added to the printed Schedule of Prices are shown below 
The percentages under A are for repairs, measured work, under B for sanitary measured work (executeg 
under the orders of the Sanitary Surveyor); and under “C” for day work generally, i. e., wages and materiajg, 
The small repairs to the schools in this Group are done by workmen employed direct by the Board.] 


J. Dolman & Co. percentages on Schedule 


A B C 
For Repairs, meas- | For Sanitary, meas- For Daywork, 
ured work. ured work. generally. 

+ 15 + 25 + 10 
J. F. Holiday ........ ” + 12} + 20 + 12} 
Parrott & Isom* .... 525 + 15 + 15 + 15 
A. J. Sheffield ...... ” + 20 + 334 + 15 
Vigor d o < j + 22} + 37} + 17} 
Previous Percen tages 8 + 20 + 25 + 10 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS, 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom required. Premiums. N 
7 ꝗm— . ff. ß 5 „%% Ne ee 
CONTRACTS. 
Tenders to 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


Boundary Wall, Plymouth-grove Recreation Ground 
Gates and Iron "Fencing, do. 
Morrill-street Extension 
Buildings, 201, High-street, Elgin 
Bakery, Coal Stores, A sheds ates e 
Electric Light, Boroughmuir School ....... eames 
Cast Iron Pipes 
Hot houses at Ruchill Hospltaaallsasañdddscs . 
Alterations, Golden Lion Inn, Romanby, N'rthallerton 
Add. to Hide & Skin Stores at Abattoir, ee 
pet oneal Works 
u 
Maving-up Rutland-road-lane, eto DEERE 
Materia... EE EA 
Eight House:, Barrass-terrace, Upper Wortley .... 
Water-Closet ‘Works, Whetley-lane School 
Boundary Walls and Railings, Thackley School. 
Alter., etc., Richm. Bl. Inst., 41, U. S’kville-st., Dublin 
Materials 
Completion of St. Mary’s Church, Wombwell 
Tail Shafts for Ferry Steamers 
Stores (Electric Lighting) 
Foundations of Cricket Pavilion, Cardiff Arms Park.. 
Building Two Lead Stacks, Elswick Lead Works 
Covered Way at Workhouse Infirmary 
One 750 kw. Continuous Current Dynamo 
Quarrying and Carting Road Material 
Painting, etc., Baths Roof, Pitfleld-street.......... 
Thirteen Houses, Scarbottom, Mytholmroyd..... wae 
Air N Steam Engine, etc. 


Gra nite ° 
Rebuilding Railway Hotel, Askern 
Disinfectant.. 
„Annual Contracts 
Road making and Paving Works 
Comiston-road Sewe r eee 
Erection, Removal, and Repair of Stalls for Markets 
Electricity Meters, ete. ........ ccc cece .. eee 
Additions. etc., to Steading at Midtown, Glass 
Shop and Dwelling-house at Bowerham, Lancs. .... 
Villa at Coedsaeson, near Swansea 
Sunday School, Lower Darwen 
One 750 kw. Steam Alternator 
Paving Streets .......sessesosssosossesosonooes 
Mate!!!“ eton a ae es 8 
Electric Generatooõõõeer e 
Five Motten,, se aioe ede 2 
Granite, ete. ,, 8 
Carting Materialllllll. q3P 
Steel Works, St. Peter's-square 
Furnishings, etc., & Works, for Lighting Department 
Sewer., Pa v., etc., Sts. & Passa., Seaford-rd. Pendleton 


% %%% %—ů⏑/ᷣ „% % „%% „% „ „6 


6 „ 6 „„ „6 „%%% „„ „%% %% %% %%% eee 


6 5 52 „ „%% %„%%„%„%„% „%% %% „%„%%%%c— soov „„ „% „% „% „% „% „ „„ „„ „6 


„6 „„ „ „„ „ „„%%„„„%„„%„%„ „%% „ „ „„ „ „„ „„ „„ „ „ e 
„„ „„ „ oo 
. „„ „%% „ „66 


ee „%% %%% „„ „„ „ „ „„ 


oe eevee „6„ „„ 
262 es eevee 


oer ee eeee oe 


„ %% „% %%„„ neve 
2929 224 
29 929ꝙ 6% 


66 99«6 „% ee „„ „„ 
s.. %% %% „ œ(ꝙM M „„ „6 


6 6% „% % „%%4)%ũ%ũ li. „ oo 


— 255555555 


Building a Wall, do. 

74 Cottages, 6 Houses, and 25 Shops, do. 

56 Cottages and 8 Houses, do. 

36 Cottages and 7 Houses, and 1 Shop, do. 

34 Cottages and 7 Houses, do. 
Painting Cemetery e See a ra l 
Stona; , ( eae ewes 
Hauling Materia ee sade eee eo 


Pair of Cottages, East Harting, near Petersfield . 
Police Station, K elss ooo 
Vestry, etc., St. Mary's Church, Roch, Pembroke .. 
Cottages, Ho ses, and Shops, Pendleton 
* Works and Materials eae 
Electricity Works Contracts». 
Workmen’s Library, Institute, etc., Caeran, Maesteg 
Five One-horse Carts 
Materials, etc. 
Extensions to Engineering Works, Hare-st., Halifax. 
Presbyterian Church, Hawthorn- road, Llandaff ‘ 
Two Shops and House in Cross- street, Camborne .. 
*Refreshment Room and Kitchen, Victoria Park .... 
500 Tons of c. I. Pipes 
Steam Dynamo 
Caretaker's House and Reading Room 
1,000 Tons English Portland Cement. 
Limestone and Team Labour 
Clee Hill Stone 
Tools, Cartings, 
6,000 Tons of Whinstone and Gravel......... ee 
Team Labou⸗ nenu nonununnenenererere is 
Two Miles of Fencing, Glendinning, etc. 
Electric Tramways for Specification No. 24 
Additions, etc., to Bank, Newport-road, Cardiff .... 
Add., etc., Bank Meadow Municipal School, Ardwick 
House, Ardgye 
Temporary Staging for Bridge, Carlisle 
Granite, ete. 
Police Station at Lenghenvdd, near Caerphilly...... 
Sixteen Cottagea at Graigberthlwyd, near Treharris.. 
Materials and Stones 
Reading and Recreation Rooms, Nethy Bridge .... 
11 Miles of Steel Piping, Snowden Power Station. 
Stores 
Pipe Sewer in Seacliffe-ro ae Pec ee ee ee 
Chalk, Flints, and Granite 
Main Pipes 
Stores and Materials, Highways and Tramways .... 


—W— —— RAA. %%% „ „%%% „„ „ „„ „„ 
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Stafford Cor 


By whom Advertised. 


Manchester Corporation 
0. 
Hull CorporatilooUUuuu 
Newton Abbot Corporative Soc., Ltd. 
Edinburgh School Board 
Harrogate Corporation............ 
Glasgow Corporation 
Plews & Sous. e eee 
Belfast Corporatlon 
Coventry Corporatlon 
ütion es 
Plymouth Corporation 
Kingston Guard langs 


6 9 2 „„ „4 „4 ö 
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Macclesfield R. D. Cee. 


Wallasey U.D.C. ........ ore 
Battersea Borough Council 
Walkers. Parker. & Co. e 
Warwick Guardians......... ere 
Aston Manor Corporation ........ 
Midlothian County Council. ; 
Shoreditch Borough Council ...... 
Health Committee, Stafford ...... 
Foleshill R.D.C......... eer 
Carter's Knottingley Brewery Co... 

Middleton Corporation. . 
Willesden W Council 

o. 
Edinburgh City Council .......... 


Kingston-on-Thames Corporation .. 
Hammersmith Borough Council.... 


E. Williams 


United Methodist Free Church .... 
Ealing Corporation 
Gateshead Corporation 
Twickenham 


„ 6 eve emo %%% „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „ „„ 
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o. 
Harrogate Corporation 
Glasgow Corporation 
Salford Corporation 


Brixworth R. D. C 
E. Lephard 


Salford Borough Council.. 

Hackney Borough Council 
Stourbridge U.D.C. ........... 
Trustees 


25˙ 6(7 „ „%%% %% %% %% „6 „„ 
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Mrs. Faull 
London County Council 
Glasgow Corporation 
St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea U. D. COC. 
The Horden Collieries, Ltd. 
Harrogate Corporation 
Llandaff and . Powis R. D. C. 
0. 


oe ee ee er mw onoo „ eee ee ee 


do. 
East Riding county Council 
0. 


Kirkcaldy Corporation... e 
Wilts and Dorset Bank 


5225546 „„ „ „4 „4„6„% 


Workington Bridge & Boiler Co., Ld. 
Thrapston R. D. C 
Glam. Quarter Sess. & Coun. Council 
Building Cub 
Heaton Norris U. D. C. 


Portmadoc & N. Wales Co. ...... 
King’s Norton and Northfield U. D.C. 
Bangor U. D.C. 0e. 
Steyning West R.D.C. ............ 
Edinburgh Gas Commissioners .... 
Halifax Corporation.............. 


Soe eevee % %%% „ „46 


Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by be delivered 


City Surveyor’s Office, Town Ho Manchester Pen 19 
o. 
A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. e do. 
J. Wittet, Architect, Elgin nnd. N do. 
8. Segar, Architect, 24, nlon- street, Newton Abbot............ Feb. 20 
J. A. Carfrae, 3, Queen. street, Edinburgh e 8 do. 
E. W. Dixon, M. Inst. C. E., 14, Albert-street, Harrogate eee Week do. 
Superintendent of Parks, City-chambers, Glasgow „ do. 
W. H. Bourne, Architect, Darlington e ‘bs do. 
City Surveyor’s Office, Belfas . do. 
J. E. Swindlehurst, City Engineer, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. Feb. 22 
W. Blackshaw, Borough Engineer, Borough Hall, Stafford ...... do. 
J. Paton, Borough Engineer, Plymout kn do. 
J. Edgell, Union Offices, Coombe- road, Kingston-on- Thames do. 
J. Charles & Son, 98. Albion-street, Led ee. do. 
Architect's Department, Education Office, Manor-row, Bradford 
0. 
Patterson & Kempster, 95, Lower Leeson-street, Dublin. do. 
Assistant Clerk at Union Offices, Macclesfield .............2 eee do. 
C. & C. M. Hadfield, Architects, 19, St. James-street, Sheffield do. 
Manager, Egremont Ferry, CheshiruaLaLadLdLdddLd. do. 
Electrical Eng., Electric Light Station Lombard- rd., London, 8. W. do. 
Veall & Sant, Architects,’ lll saan a ees do. 
J. Little, Engineer, Viaduct-chambers, Carlisle ............. ses do. 
F. P. Trep:ss, 1, Church-street, Warwick... do. 
T. J. Ballard, Eng., Electricity Works. Chester-st., Aston Manor Feb. 23 
Road Office, 29, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh ................ do. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Old-street, E. CGCW W . do. 
T. Kershaw, A. R. I. B. A., Lanes. & Yorks Bank -chamberz, Halliax do. 
W. Blacksha w, Borough Engineer, Borough Hall, Stafford ...... do. 
A. P. Oswin, Clerk, Council Offices, Little Heath, „ ere do. 
Garside & Pennington, Architects, Pontefract ........... do. 
. H. Norton, Sanitary Inspector, Town Hall, Middleton. eames do. 
Council’s Engineer, Dyne-road, spum; VVV do 
o. 
Burgh Engineer, City-chambers, Edinburg ggg. Feb. 24 
H. A. Winser, Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Kingston-on-Thames do. 
G. G. Bell, Borough Electrical Eng., 57, Fulham Palace-rd., London do. 
J. S. Thomson, Blairmore Estates Office, Fife, Keith............ do. 
J. Parkinson, Architect, 67, Church-street, Lancaster eee eee do. 
C. T. Ruthen, Architect, Bank- chambers, Heathfleld-st., Swansea do. 
Sames & Green, Architects, Knott street, Darwen, Lancs. ...... do. 
J. D. Knight, Engineer, Electricity Works, South Ealing, W..... Feb. 25 
J. Bower, C. E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead ...... do. 
F. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham .............. do. 
J. A. Robertson, Burgh Electrical Eng., Hunter-place, Greenock . do. 
W. H. Archer & Son, The Grove, Gravesend ........... e do. 
T. Scott, Surveyor, Aberford, 8 8 B. ð als ata wins we Sw do. 
do. 
F. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate.. ‘do. 
Lighting Department, 52, College-street, Glasgow .............. do. 
Borough Engincer’s Office, Town Hall, Salford ...........++--. do. 
do. do 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
W. Blackshaw, Borough Engineer, Borough Hall, Stafford ...... do. 
W. C. Woodford, Market-square, Northamptonj................ do. 
Mr. Wykes, 5, Elysium-terrace, Northampton do. 
J. Luff, East Harting Farm, Petersfield ...........+..0000000. do. 
Police Station, / ³ĩðVâAJJ Cen rae a ae a do. 
D. E. Thomas, Architect, Victoria-place, Haverfordwest ..... sis do. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford TETERE E E EP EES do. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney, N. Z. aR aes do. 
J. B. Clarke, Engineer, Town Hall, Stourbridge. . aed Gas errr Feb. 26 
E. W. Burnett & Son, Architecte, Jarrow House, London ae aru’ do, 
T. Gregory, Surveyor, Newburn-on-Tyne ... .. . . do. 
do. 
T. Kershaw. A. R. I. B. A., Lancs. K Yorks Bank-chambers, Halifax do. 
D. Pugh-Jones, Architect, Queen’s-chambers, Queen-street, Cardiff do. 
C. Richards, Pendarves-street, Tuckingmill, Cornwall .......... do. 
Architect's Department, 15, Pall Mall East, S.W. .............. do. 
J. R. Sutherland, Eng. to Water Dept., 45, John- street, Glasgow Feb. 27 
J. H. Clothier, Engineer, Electricity Works. St. Anne's-on-the-Sea do. 
G. Wells, Shotton Collier p dd UU ce eee ences do. 
E. W. Dixon. M. Inst. C. E., 14, Albert-street, Harrogate ..... 8 do. 
J. Holden, Surveyor, Llandaff- chambers, Cardiff ..........0.0.. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
County Surveyor, Beverley ares BUR ts La EEE EN do. 
do. do. 
J. Stark, Westerhall. Langholm, N.B. iii n do. 
O. F. Francis, Burgh Electrical Engineer, Victoria-road, Kirkcaldy do. 
E. H. Bruton, F. R. I. B. A., 119, Queen-street, Cardiff .......... do. 
Education Office, Deansgate, Manchester......... e ROU EEA do. 
J. Wittet, Architect, Elgin a a ee oe oe ee „ o 2 2 2 „6 „ 6 „ % % % %%% „%% „„öö1n5 | do. 
J. Eden, C. E., 58, Pow-street, Working ton do. 
C. Hunnybun, Clerk to Council, Thrapston.......... ccc cece es do. 
T. Mansel Franklin, County Council Offices, Westgate-st., Cardiff do. 
W. Dowdeswell, Architect, Penh eas reread Aaa eases do. 
F. W. Brooke, Council Offices, Heaton Mooor&nnn do. 
He Reading Rooms, Granite Villa, Nethy Bridge, Inverness . do. 
Harper Bros., Engineers, 13, St. Helen’s- place, London, E.C. . Feb. 29 
Surveyor, 23, Valentine- road, King’s Heat k is do. 
E. L. Woods, C. E., Town Hall, Bangor, co. Down .......... i do. 
E. Cripps, Clerk, Council Offices, New Shoreham, Sussex ........ do. 
W. R. Herring, Engineer, New-street Works, Edinburgh sarees we do. 
J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax......... . do. 
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CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tonder, etc., supplied by be delivered 

Stores, Electricity Department Halifax Corporation.............. | W. M. Rogerson, Borough Electrical Engineer, Foundry-st., Halifax Feb. 29 
Stores, Tramways Department ...........000ce0es do. F. Spencer, Tramways Manager, Southern Depot, Halifax ..... ` do. 
Midhurst Drainage, Contract No. 11. ..... | Midhurst R. D. Cee... J. Taylor, Sons, & S. Crump, Engs., 27, Gt. George-st., Westminster do. 

Stores (Electric Lightingnßgß )) Electricity and Tramways Com. .... A. S. Giles. Engineer, Electricity Works, Jubilee-street, Blackburn do. 
1 etc., Electric Light, etc., Supply ........ Kilmarnock Corporation ......... . | W. Middlemas, Town Clerk, Kilmarnock ....... o 8 do. 

Lichen Electric Light, etc., Supply .............. do. do. do. 
ng & Tract’n Feeders, etc., Elec. Light, etc., Sup. do. do. do. 
Moen Electric Light, ete., Supply .............. do. do. do. 

Stores tor Electricity VVV Hornsey Town Council .......... N. Staniland, Borough Electrical Eng., Tottenham-lane, Hornsey do. 
Cables and Cable Stores do. do. do. 
Stores, Road Materials, et ie. York Corporation ..............6.. City Engineer’s Office, olnl kk 8 do. 
1,983 Yds. of Stone Flagging for Pavem't, Duncrue st. Belfast Harbour Commissioners .... G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Bel fasse. do. 
Fifty Cottages, Nicholas-street, Limerick Thomond Artisan Dwellings Co.. J. F. Power, Carr-street, Limerickcckk˖dd . ee do. 
Eighty Tons c.i. Pipes, etc. ........ ERS Kae ee Re Sandal. U. De ccgukees F. Massie, A.M.Inst.C.E., Tetley House, Wakefield ............ do. 
Matrial <5 b6 sok di ewe OUP ³ĩð d ee Aa eee ee Bolton-upon-Dearne U.D.C. ...... J. L. Hawksworth, Clk., Co. Of., Bolton-upon- Dearne, Rotherham do. 
Road Works, Park-crescent, Roundhay I . | Leeds District Council .......... E. J. Silcock. M. Inst. C. E., 10, Park- row, Leeds 0008 do. 
Sewering, Paving, etc., Streets and Passa ges Waterloo-with-Seaforth U. D. C.. . F. S. Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo, near Liverpool .... do. 
School Furniture, Shaftesbury-road School ........ East Ham Education Committee. H. C. Padgett, Education Office, East Ham, EEE. 8 . do. 
Renewal of Guild -street Bridge, Aberdeen Caledonian Railway Company P. M. Barnett, C. E., 80, Guild-street, Aberdeen ......... shine koa Ido. 
Enlargement to Auchtermuchty Schoof. W. Birrell, Architect, 200, High-street, Kirkcaldy ....... spate do. 
Fire Station, Borough- road, Darlington Corporatloo unn G. Winter, Borough Surv eyor, Town Hall, Darlington .......... do. 
Sunday School, Wesleyan Ch., Shortlane End, Truro; jg. —_........ H. Northey, Saddler, Shortlane End ..............ccceeee aioe do. 

* Annual Contractttnttt;aR .nl Hendon U. D. COCOCOwwemmm ee eee Council's Surv e vor, Council Offices, Hendon, N. WWW... do. 
House and Shop Refuse Contract ................ Waterloo with Seaforth U. D. C. .F. S. Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo, near Liverpool .... Mar. 1 
Sewerage Works and Bridge, Langley Park ........ Lanchester R. D. CCCOCOCᷓt. J. R. Lupton, Surveyor, Lanch ester pide do. 
Painting, Papering, etc., Dispensary, etc., Crumlin.. | Antrim Unioohss Mr. Carkin, Crumlin, Antrim e rr er do. 
Business Premises and House, New Tredegar ...... Isaac Prunus G. Kenshole, Architect, Station- road, Bargoed d e do. 
Twenty Houses, Bedlin og. Bedlinog Building Club .......... P. Vivian Jones, Architect, Bengoed......... N ees do. 
Schools, Cawood, near Selby .............. ec euee Cawood Feoffee g T. 8. Ullathorne, Architect, Sein ( e wew ens do. 
Street Improvement and Surface Water Drainage Kirkby-in-Ashfleld U. D. CCC. W. Dodsley, Surveyor, Stockwell- -gate, Mansfield ....... 8 do. 
Sewering Mill Fold-rooalllllſſſſdſdſ! ee eee Middleton Corporation............ W. Welburn. Town Hall, Middleton˖ni.n Site do. 
Celtic Cross, Gill Abey, Coi.,‚di¹ʒͥʒK¹˖K˖¹ʒü ce eeee Com., Cork Soldiers’ Memorial .... W. H. Hill & Son, Architects, 28, South-mall, Cork ....... ate wd do. 
Pier or Br’kwater & Quay, Pennan Harbour, Aberdeen} KK ......0e. J. Barron, M. Inst. C. E., 216, Union-street, Aberdeen ae do. 

°Making-up Road cece ee eee ee eees Tottenham U. D. CCOCOCOOGe. Council's Engineer, 712, High-road, Tottenham .............. T do, 

New Stabling at Reliance Wharf, Hertford-road, N. | M.B. of Shoreditch .............. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Old-street, E.C............ 3 do. 
Scavenging and other Workkòee Llandaff and Dinas Powis R. D. C.. M. Warren, Clerk, Liandaff-chambers, Cardiff ............... alate Mar. 2 
Restoration of Roofs of Wolborough Church ...... Rector and Churchwardens........ W. Rowell, Architect, 2, St. Pa‘il’s-road, Newton Abbot ........ do. 
Materials (Stones, etc.) /vʒᷣ . P Headington R. D. Gee. J. C. Coates, Dis. Surv., Hartfield Cott., New Headington, Oxford do. 
n, ß O04 AERO R ER eS do. do. do. 
Team Labour ......... c ( Northampton R. D. CCC. R. W. Wood, District Surveyor, Kislingbury . 9 ate isan ee do. 
Stone, ete. ...ccecervsevsccssees e oe do. W. Tomalin, 14, Guildhall-road, Northampton Sete acs ities e do.] 
Painting Station Buildings ff eee ee eee Ni Be RY. . sensissews e C. A. Harrison, Engineer. Central Station, Neweastlt do., 
Block of Offices at Forth Banks, Newcastle-on-Tyne do. W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle ........... oes do 
Ten Ornamental Shelters ............ 0. cee wees Blackpool Corporation............ J. S. Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool do. 
90 ft. of Old Iron or Steel Circular Boiler Shells ..|St. Austell R.D.C. .............. T. H. Andrew, Engineer, 1, Trevarrick Villas, St. Austell ...... do. 

New Corridor to Entrance Lodge, Norwood Schools | Lambeth Guardians .............. Clerk, Brook-street, Kennington-road, CCC do. 7 

e Annual Contract cae nedse se | Southgate D . 8 Counci!’ s Surveyor, Palmer’s Green, N. ..........00- S do. 

Annual Contracettin kk... teens Borough of Hampstead .......... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, N. W. 1 ; do. 
Steel Suspension Foot-bridge at Blackhall Mill Blaydon U.D.C. ...... cece cence G. Lyon, Surveyor, Blavdon-on-Tyne ...............c cc cceees Mar. 8 
Timber Wharf at Runcorn ........... cece eeeeee Manchester Ship Canal Cos W. H. Hunter, M. Inst. C. E., 41, Spring- perdons, Manchester .... do. 

Triennial Contracts for Repalrss Receiver for Metrop. Police District | Police Surveyor, New Scotland Yard, S.W. o cose ðͤ K aca do. 
Wesleyan Chapel, Crowle, LiIncꝶaů .. T. B. Thompson, Architect, 15, Parliament-street, Hull. Mar. 4 
Gas Holder and Steel Tank, Penrhiwceiber ........ Mountain Ash U. P. ............ Corbett, Woodall, & Son, Eng., Palace- ch., Bridge-st., Westminster do. 
Materials and Stores re cece Levenshulme U.D.C. ............ J. Jepson, Surveyor, 84, Tiviot- dale, Stockport rrr e ee do. 

*3uperstructure, Northern District Post Office . ..... | Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc. | J. Wager, H. M. Office of Works, Storey’ s-gate, S.W. do, 
Three Miles of Tramways, Coventry .............. New General Pra Von Co. ........ |J. E. Winslow, Engineer, 20, Bishopsgate-street Within, E. C... es Mar. 6 
Reconstruction of 5} Miles of Tramways, Coventry.. do. do. 
Road Material and Carting ............ 0. cece eee Rotherham R. D. C. F R. Bradbury, District Surveyor, 29B, High-street, Rotherham .. do. 
Flints coerce eoira eer ore aad he TTA Steyning West R. D. COC. ... | E. Cripps, Clerk, Council Offices, New Shoreham, Sussex ........ Mar. 7 
Road. Materia wes 604 sea eea Wangford R. D. Coo. F. S. Rix, Clerk to Council, Beccle s tea do. 
Road and Street Wor khh Holywood U. D. COC. J. H. Barrett, Council Office, Town Hall, Holywood............ do. 

Works and Materials... ..... 0... cee ccc q St. Marylebone Borough Council Town Clerk, Town Hall, St. ‘Marylebone, W . do 
; ĩ³Ä AA ee ee eee e Batley Town Council ............ O. J. Kirby, Borough Surveyor, Branch-road, Batley .......... Mar. 8 

Supply of Waterproof Clothing West Ham Borough Council ...... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, MKB... ꝗ e is do. 

*New Tower and Completion of Church, Hertford ..; = auessen Austen & Pa'ey, Architects, Lancaster rrr re ee ee do. 

Circular Service Reservoir, eee Longleat Estate Office, Warminster | Willcox & Raikea, 63, Temnle-row, Birmingham ....... e do. 
Whinstone, Dumbartonshire Roads. H. Hutcheson, Clerk, 115, Wellington-street, Glasgow ....... 8 Mar. 9 
Quarrying, etc., Grave“““ll race ene Wimborne and Cranborne R. D. C.. R. T. S. Seymour, Surveyor, Wimborne Minster......... ema xs do. 

*Painting, etc., 62- 68, Fuller- street, Bethnal Green. W. Brick, North-street, Horam um do. 
III! Sarda eres ete ha eee een Bingham R. D. eee... R. H. Beaumont, Clerk. Market place, Bingham................ do. 
Concrete to Foot wa yennu⸗uůu cece cece ee ccccee South Shields Corporation ........ S. E. Burgess, Borough Engineer, Chapter-row, South Shields.... do. 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, Alvaston ............ Nantwich Joint Hospital Board.. . C. E. Davenport, Architect, Nantwiocc h aay Mar. 10 

Works to Church, Walton-le-d ale The Committee neeaaea The Vicarage, Walton-le- Dale / EEE T E E ea Mar. 11 
Church, Spiddal, co. Gal Wag”. Rev. M. D. Conroy, P.P........... W. A. Scott, A. R. I. B. A., 72, Hollybank-road, Drumcondra, Dublin Mar. 12 

Engine Shed and General Depot .................-. Romford R D...“. saneces Council’s Surveyor, V ictoria- chambers, Romford ...... oaae.. Mar. 14 
Roof Boarding & Painting, Purifier House, Great Float | Wallasey U. D. Cee... J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Gasworks, Great Float, near Birkenhead Mar. 17 

*Heating Aparatus to LibraMͥvαlkœœd. Branksome Public Library ........ S. J. Newman, Branksome .......... ·- .) Mar. 18 
Covered Service Reservoir ..........cccceeccsees Chelmsford Corporation .......... C. Brown, A. M. Inst. C. E., 16, London-road, Chelmsford ........ Mar. 28 
2.253 Yards c.i. Pipes cic nns crews do. do. do. 
Pipe Lay ying %%% ee Gules ayy E ⁊̃᷑/ 8 do. do. do. 
Repairs and Painting to County Buildings, etc. Northumberland County Council .. | J. A. Bean, County Surveyor, The Moot Hall, N oN on Fyns No date. 
Annual Contracts ceee Wimbledon U. D. Cee... Council Offices, Wimbledon eee rere 3 do. 
Provision Storeesssss ee cceees Birkenshaw Industrial Soc., Ltd. A. T. Verity, Architect, Birkenshaw eee. . do. 
Four Cottages, Weybridge (labour only T. Atkinson, 10, Clifton- road, Kingston Hill ............ 0.000: do. 
Jetty and Sheds, on River Tivy, Cardigan Bridge .. | = = =  — ...eeoee Secretary, Western Counties 80 0 Assoc., Ltd., Plymouth do. 

ppl 8 Paddington Borough Council...... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddi hy Wecirsceiccrendreis do. 

New Boy's School, Spennymoor ..............0040. Tudhoe (U.D.) School Board ...... F. H. Livesay, Architect, Bishop Auc and FC do. 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. app cations 

*Sanitary Inspector ........ cc eee cece cece eee e eens Woolwich Borough Council........ J eee er eg eer ee ee er ee er eee ee rere eee Feb. 27 

*Surveyor’s Assistannnnnntutu cece Romford R. D. oe... rd Kd y ae wae Feb. 29 

*Architect’s Assis tank Sheffield Corporation Not stated oes eroderet ð ⁰⁰¶ãydd / ows ees e ee No dato. 

ingeesnensnnn WN OAKES ER NOt state!!! oe eaiewas. teas nes Kan do. 

Assistant Surveyors ...... ee ee ce cet ween neces Admiralty .......esssssecsee.ss.. / E EE 8 E P ‘ do. 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


Competitions, iv. 


Contracts, iv. vi. vill. x. 


Public Appointments, xviii, 


TENDERS.—Continued from page 209. 


LONDON.—For foreman engineer’s house at the 
central station, Long-grove Asylum, for the London 
County Council :— 

Charles Wall 


LONDON.—For the erection of Guardians’ offices, 
etc., at Camberwell, for the Guardians of St. Giles’, 
Camberwell. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, architect, 54, Bedford- 


square, W.C. :— 
Patman & Fother- Holliday & Green- 
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ingham m L22, 200 wood ........ £20,677 
Holloway Bros. 21,648 | Gough & Co. .... 20,554 
G. Parker 21,647 Higgs & Hill .... 20,474 
Foster & Dicksee 21,234 H. L. Holloway.. 20,137 


Balaam Bros. .... 21,150{F. & H. F. Higgs 20,060 


LONDON.—For electric light extension at the Mar- 
shall-street Baths and Washhouses, for the Westminster 
City Council :— 


Tamplin & Co... £405 0 0 Taylor & Co. ..£263 0 0 
Rider & Co. .... 359 7 0 Bakewell & Co. . 258 11 0 
The District Elec- Bromley & Co. . . 236 3 0 

tric Co. ...... 269 0 0 Potter & Sons*.. 178 0 0 


Jackson Bros. .. 265 0 0 


LONDON. — For sinking a preliminary boring in con- 
nexion with the deepening of the present well on the 
Long-grove Asylum estate, with a view to obtaining an 
rahe supply of water, for the London County 

uncil:— 


Thomas Docwra & on 8 £933 


LONDON.—For the erection of the watchman's 
shelter and tool and potting shed at the central garden, 
Millbank estate, Westminster :— 

Spencer, Santo, & Co..... £205 18 0 


LONDON.—For works at the epileptic colony, for the 


London County Council :— 
Filling up undry: W. Summer- 
Bcales & Son a san £1,369 14 6 
Heating Apparatus in Store and Single 
Room in Two of the Villas: Geo. 
Wright. & Sons 104 10 0 
Eung up of Padded Room: Pocock 
V e 87 10 0 
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LONDON. — For the erection of (1) stables, and (2) 
disinfecting station at Digby-street, for the Bethna 
Green Borough Council :— 


Terry Building Co. 


Disinfectin 
Stables. Station 
T. Almond & Sons.... £7,300 0 £2,998 0 
E. Brown & Son...... 7,497 10 3,095 0 
W. G. Brown. ya — 2,926 0 
J. Dolman & Co. 6,983 0 2,726 0 
R. & E. Evans ...... 7,356 0 2,915 0 
J. Ferguson & Co..... 7,090 0 2,887 0 
Foster Bros 6,988 0 2,837 0 
F. Gough & co 7,094 0 2,890 0 
J. Haydon & Sons... 7,879 8 3,070 18 
F. & H. F. Higgs .... 7,350 0 2,975 0 
H. L. Holloway ...... 7,184 0 2,842 0 
Henry Kent 7,225 0 2,879 0 
Rind,. ee ‘ — 3,500 0 
Knight & Soon 6,927 0 2,762 0 
W. Lawrence & Son .. 6,984 0 2.894 0 
R. A. Lowe.......... 7,623 0 2,999 0 
William Mills . 8,018 0 8,097 0 
Albert Monk ........ 7,398 0 2,998 0 
S. E. Moss 6,950 0 3,000 0 
B. E. Nightingale .... 6,989 0 2,784 0 
Charles North e 7,283 0 2,979 0 
Sheffield Bros 7,277 0 2998 0 
J. Shillitoe & Son .... 7,150 8 2,850 8 
W. Thomerson & Son 8, 550 0 8,400 0 
Todd & Newman .... Irregular. Irregular. 
G. Wales & Co., Ltd... 8,340 0 8,612 0 
L. Whitehead & Co., Ld. 7.310 0 2,943 0 
Wilkinson Bron. 7,448 0 3,052 0 
F. Willmo tt. 7.449 0 2,995 0 
F. & F. J. Wood 7,640 0 3,043 0 
C. Yates & co. 7,323 0 2,978 0 
J. Appleby & Sons, 
Cornwall Works, Lam- 
beth, S.E.* ........ 6,730 0 2,720 0 


MAXSTOKE (Warwickshire).—For the erection of an 
entrance lodge and a coachman’s cottage at Maxstoke 
Castle, near Coleshill, Warwickshire, for Mr. Beaumont 
T. Fetherston. Mr. Charles M. C. Armstrong, architect, 
5, High-street, Warwick :— 

E. A. Isherwood .. £1,445 | Kelley & Son .... £1,340 
G. F. Smith & Sons 1,434 | C. Hope, jun. .... 1,300 
Isaac Langley 1,424 | F. Davis, Moseleyt 1,275 


MELKSHAM.—For sewering and sewage disposal 
works, including settling tank, filter, engine house, etc., 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. Sydney Howard, 


Engineer, Bradford-on- Avon 2— 

30 98 Bros. E 14,191 6 ([ Bug bird & 

F. W. Trimm 13,272 0 0 Seagrim . . 10,098 5 9 

T. Free & Co. 12,316 0 0 G. Rutter .. 10,082 16 0 

Wills & Son. . 12,190 0 0 H. Brown .. 9,966 00 

H. & C. Spack- S. Wood .... 9,450 0 0 
man ...... 11,400 0 0 Johnson & 

E. Ireland .. 11,224 1 1 Langley 9,321 60 

J. W. ; J. Jackson 8,800 00 
Ltd.. „ 11,148 1 9 A. S. Morgan 

H. Roberts .. 11,000 0 0 & Co., New- 

S. Ambrose .. 10,682 8 10 port, Mon- 

J. Riley .... 10,453 0 0 mouth*:.... 8,790 0 0 


t £20 was included for extra printing, which is not 
included in the other tenders. 


MERTHYR.—For erecting two shops in High-street, 
for Mr. A. J. Howfield. Mr. C. M. Davies, architect. 
Quantities by architect :— 


Evan Jones ....£1,581 08. Hawkins ....£1,107 0 
E. L. Sullivan .. 1,236 16 | M. Warlow, Mer- 
John Williams .. 1,217 6 Rr 1,080 0 


MIDSOMER NORTON (Somerset).— For alterations 
and additions to Town Hall premises, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. W. F. Bird, C.E., Surveyor. 


uantities by Surveyor :— 

Wille & Sons .... £966 O0] W. A. Catley, Mid- 

W. J. Heal 840 10 somer Norton“! .. £841 
[Engineer's estimate, £831.] 


B. NOWELL x Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Otfice.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ROAD MAKING. 


THE 


EWART’S 
t EMPRESS” 
SMOKE 
CURE 

EWART 


MORLEY.—For erecting a rag warehouse and hel ig 
anks. 
B. Birds, architects, 1, 


in Townend, for Messrs. H. B. and J. E. 
Messrs. T. A. Buttery and 8. 


Basinghall-square, Leeds :— 


Builder N. & H. Sykes, Westfield-road 

erl.! aE Rass £569 0 0 
Joiner Albert Furness, Morley“ 498 0 0 
Plumber: William Anty, Morley“. 83 0 0 
Plasterer: Edward Wilson, Morley .. 34 0 0 
Slater: John Atkinson & Son, Morley, 

ß . ses 12 0 
Ironfounder ; Newsum, Askham, & Co., 

Batley, r de ee weble ee es 130 0 0 


PORT GLASGOW.—For causewaying, etc., Ander- 


son-street and eastern part of Castle-road, for the Town 
Council. Mr. James Murray, Burgh Surveyor. Quantl- 
by Surveyor :— 

A. A. R. Lang, Greenock* £402 7 6 Anderson-st. 
455 17 1 Castle-road. 


” 9 


RADCLIFFE (Lancs.).— For paving, flagging, etc., 
part of Wilton-street, for the Urban District Council :— 
Fletcher, Bailey, & Co., Summit Inn, Hey wood.“ 

By schedule. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For paintin 
pr pavilion, for the Corporation. 


orough e Southend :— 


exterior of the 
r. E. J. Elford, 


Ryan & Belding. S295 OO|Sawley & 
Edmund Searey. 275 0 0 Beckwith ....£166 00 
M. White ...... 220 0 0 J. W. Weatwood 
J. Carter & Co. 200 0 0 Southend*.... 165 10 0 
Vigor & co.. . 195 0 0 R. Athey...... 140 0 0 
T. H. Fuller & 

SS 167 118 33 


s poe e 


[Surveyor’s estimate, £135.]' 


STRATHSPEY.—For water supply works, Knock- 


ando-Glenlivet Distillery, Dalbeattie. Mr. C. C. Doig 
C.E., Elgin :— 
J. R. Petrie, Aberlour ................ £305 17 


TEDDINGTON.—For making-up, etc., of portion of 
Kingston-lane, for the Urban District Council. Mr. M. 
Hainsworth, Surveyor, Teddington :— 

S. L. Brice & Sons, Rochester“ . £342 4 2 
Sixteen other tenders received. 


WINKFIELD (Windsor). — For alterations and 
additions to Forest Farm, for the Duke of Newcastle. 
Plans prepared in the Newcastle estate office :— 

Hollis & Sons .... £6,549] G. Brown . £5,200 
B. E. Nightingale.. 6, 140 W. Watson, Ascot“ 5190 
Holloway Bros., Ltd. 5, 950 


W. H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. C. 


Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES' CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS 


DURING AN EXPERIENCE 
OF 70 YEARS WE HAVE 
FOUND NO SMOKE CURE 
80 SUCCESSFUL AS THE 
EMPRESS” 


& SON Lurreo 
346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


WRITE FOR OATALOGUE ‘‘ SEOTION 55°? POST FREE 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproo 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask and 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London Agent :— Mr E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 

Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—TLe best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E. C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRA PHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Telephone No 4% 
T. S. W. and 
METCHIM & SON {°= eren Lave, EC 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 1,1. 


JOSEPH S. PETERS. 


Merstham Grey Stone Lime 


WHITE CHALK LIME, BLUE LIAS LIME, 
PORTLAND CEMENT, PLASTER, &e., &. 
Delivered in truck loads to any Railway Station, or by cart 


in London. 
LONDON DEPOT—417, OLD KENT ROAD, 8.E. 
WORKS—MERSTHAM, SURREY. 
STONE . . 


GRICE & CO., MERCHANTS, 


ADDISON WHARF, 191, Warwick Rd., KENSINCTON, 


FOR ALL THE BEST 


Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety of 
Stones in London. Estimates given for large or small 

uantities in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, Steps, Kerba, 

eadstones, Ledgers, etc., delivered in London or 
Country. Quarry Worked Stone a Speciality. 


PILKINGTON & CO 
(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 


fing, 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Polonceau Asphatte. 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


PREVENTS DOWN-BLOW 
INCREASES UP-DRAUCHT 


rr O™ 
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Act.—IT. 


| section 54, as to 
recesses and open- 
ings in walls, the 
Institute Com- 
mittee suggest 
striking out the 
words in the last 
paragraph with 
respect to the 
area of recesses and openings, the effect 
of which is to leave the district surveyor 
power to make any modification in the 
requirements of the section in special 
cases. It does not make much difference 
in the effect of the section. They do 
not suggest any improvement in the 
wording of clause b, which is, as we have 
pointed out, ambiguous and 


open to two interpretations. Nor do 


they suggest a correction of the anomaly 
that in this section a recess is not to 
come within 13} in.” of the external 
walls; while in section 60, on chases in 
walls, a sentence with precisely the 
same intention reads “13 in.” It is 
certainly odd that such obvious dis- 
crepancies should have escaped all notice 
from a revising committee. | 

In the important section 56, “ Rules 
as to Bressummers, the Committee 
propose to delete, why, we know not, 
clause 2, providing for room on the 
bearing pier for the expansion of a metal 
bressummer. IS. expansion of metal 
beams to be forbidden under the revised 
Act? Then they add at the end of 
clause 1 :— 


Provided that any bressummer of metal may 
be su solely on a sufficient metal stanchion 
embedded in the party or external wall so that 
suchYetanchion shall not be nearer to the centre 


of a party wall than 4 in. and in such case no 
pier in addition to the ee wall shall be 
required.“ 


This is certainly not in e direction 
of sound construction, it deprives 
the wall of the strengthening from a 
projecting pier. It is obviously inserted 
merely to render it easier to provide 
large openings in the wall. The iron 
standard may be admitted to provide 
adequately for the vertical weight on the 
bressummer, but it does not strengthen 
the wall in the same way as a pier; 
nay, more, the allowance for the expan- 
sion of a metal bressummer having been 
deleted, it provides, under circumstances 
of expansion, a lever for throwing the 
wall out of perpendicular. Clause 4 
is proposed to be deleted, and another 
one substituted, for no sufficient reason, 
as all the alteration that is really pro- 
posed is to add “ vitrified stone-ware 
to the allowable materials for a template 
or corbel. The really serious defect in 
the section, which specifies a bearing 


of 4 in. on the wall for any bressummer, 


independent of its length, is passed 
over without notice. Yet it is almost a 
truism in structural theory that the 
bearing on the wall should have a pro- 
portionate relation to the length of the 
beam. A bearing sufficient for a beam 
of 10 ft. span is not sufficient for one of 
double the span—an elementary principle 
entirely neglected in the section, and 
apparently equally neglected by the 
Committee. 

In section 59, Height of Party Walls 
Above Roof,” an addition is proposed, 
providing that in a building other than 
of the warehouse class, and where 
the roof is wholly constructed of fire- 
resisting materials,” the party wall 


shall be carried up a thickness of 8} in. to strike out new 


“to the underside of such roof surface,” 
instead of 15.in. above it. There has 
been much objection raised by some 
architects to the appearance of the 
wall carried above the roof; and in the 
case supposed, where the roof is entirely 
of fire-resisting materials, the proposed. 
provision may be sufficient. 

In section 61 (4) the suggested sub- 
stitution of 85 degrees with the horizon 
for 75 would make the roof. practically 
almost a continuation of the wall line, 
and in view of light and air to streets is 
very objectionable. It runs in the same 
direction as so many others of the sug- 
gested alterations, to enable a building- 
owner to make the utmost out of his 
own property. independent of considera- 
tions of the general good or of the best 
structural conditions. 

Some minor alterations are suggested 
in section 64, which present nothing for 
criticism, but the Committee have not 
thought of inserting the provision that 
a chimney-bar should be “straight ” ; 
a curved chimney-bar, if any real strain 
came upon it, is not a tie at all, and 
would merely give. But in London, 
“ whatever is, is right ” ; it is the custom 
to make chimney-bars curved to the 
line of the arch, and builders would 
:be astonished if you told them it was 
unscientific. In some parts of the 
country, at all events, they know better. 
We can see no sense in limiting the 
projection of the hearth-stone to 12 instead 
of 18 in.; it is, in fact, too little for safety, 
in a wood floored building. In clause 18, 
providing that a flue shall not be built 
against a party structure unless sur- 
rounded with new brickwork at least 
4 in. in thickness, the Committee propose 
„lt was a very 
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wholesome provision, for it ensured 
that the party wall side of the flue should 
be reset instead of being left to the 
chances of old brickwork. The alteration 
is surely (again) in the direction of 
cheapening building operations; unless, 
indeed, the Committee did not realise 
why “ new” was inserted. The inaccu- 
rate 4 in. is passed over without comment ; 
but a properly edited Building Act should 
really make up its mind what size it 
considers a brick to be, instead of ringing 
the changes between “13 in.” and 
133 in.“ and 4 or “44” in. 

In section 66, as to fires and pipes 
for conveving vapour. etc., it is pro- 
posed in clause 4, a pipe conveying 
heated air or steam shall not be fixed,” 
etc., to insert after heated air” the 
words, other than air heated by hot 
water at low pressure”; thus giving 
greater facility for conveying warmed air 
from coils. In section 67 an omission is 
supplied by the insertion of the words 
or roof,” the present section mention- 
ing “a floor over” only, which might 
give opening for evasion of the true object 
of the section. 

It is proposed to reduce the height 
ot “habitable rooms (section 70) to 
8 ft., instead of the present 8 ft. 6 in.— 
an undesirable change; 8 ft. 6 in. is 
quite low enough. In clause d “ every 
room next the ground” is substituted 
for “ every basement room,“ an improve- 
ment in definition. The other altera- 
tion, that any staircase to rooms over 
a stable shall be separated from any 
stable which it may adjoin by a brick wall 
„ not less than 44 in. in thickness,“ 
instead of the present “‘ not less than 
9 in., we entirely disapprove. 

In section 73 “ fire-resisting ” is rightly 
substituted for fireproof,” and the Com- 
mittee have made one step towards a 
recognition of the architectural import- 
ance of bold cornices by proposing, after 
the limitation of the cornice to 2 ft. 6 in., 
the addition of the words “except in 
streets 60 ft. wide and over where 
cornices may be projected not more than 
3 ft. 6 in. over the public way.” Even 
to this there ought to be added a dis- 
cretionary power for special cases. The 
Committee seem to have been entirely 
blind to the absurdity of clause 3, 
by which a shop-front cornice may 
project for 18 in. “over the ground of 
the owner of the building,” but no part 
of the shop-front other than the cornice 
“ shall project over the public way.“ Is 
it to project “over the public way” 
or „over the ground of the owner” ? 
Or is“ over ” used in two different senses 
in the same sentence? Moreover, any 
shop-front may project 10 in., but 
no part of the shop-front except the 
cornice may project over the public way. 
Then what does it project“ over or 
what does it “project” from? If it 
projects from the front of the building 
line it must project over the public way ; 
and if it is within the building line the 
permission is unnecessary. This is one 
of the most absurd and ill-worded clauses 
in the whole Act, and the Committee 
pass it over without a remark. 
Equally absurd is clause 4, which provides 
that no part of the woodwork of a shop- 
front shall be placed nearer than 4 in. 
to the centre of a party wall or the face 
of an adjoining wall, unless there is a 


pier or corbel of uncombustible material, 
4 in. wide, between it and such centre or 
face of the wall. That is to say, the wood- 
work cannot come nearer than 4 in. unless 
there is corbel 4 in. thick between it and 
the guarded point ; then how can it come 
any nearer than 4 in.? But this absurdity 
escapes the Revising Committee entirely ! 
They seem to be equally blind to the 
confusion of wording or of meaning in 
clause 5, which we pointed out when the 
Act was first published. In a street at 
least 40 ft. wide, or to a building the 
front wall of which is at least 40 ft. from 
the opposite boundary of the street, the 
owner may add a bay window projecting 
3 ft. on his own ground.” If he has 
3 ft. to build on, and his front wall is 
40 ft. from the opposite boundary of the 
street, then the street is only 37 ft. wide, 
and the whole conditions fall to the 
ground. To make this still clearer (or shall 
we say still more confused ?) it is enacted 
that the front of the bay window shall 
not come within “the prescribed dis- 
tance from the centre of the street. 
The prescribed distance is 20 ft., so that 
in a 40-ft. street it must come within the 
prescribed distance in any case. It 
seems incredible that such a clause 
should have been drafted, but that its 
absurdity should be passed over by 
a Committee engaged in improving the 
Act seems still more extraordinary. 
The only alteration they suggest in this 
sub-section 5 is to omit clause a entirely. 
This limits the bay to three stories high, 
and is, no doubt, unnecessary, for the bay 
cannot be higher than the front, and 
there is no reason why it should not be as 
high. But the section is absolutely 
unworkable by its own wording, and the 
Committee seem to have been quite un- 
conscious of this. 

In sub-section 6, concerned with oriel 
windows or turrets, the word “ bal- 
conies is rightly inserted, and it is 
proposed to alter clause a so as to read 
that the limitation of the projection of 
such features shall be exclusive of 
“ mouldings or other architectural 
features.” Mouldings is quite right, for 
we know about what their projection is 
likely to be, but architectural features 
we should imagine would be found rather 
vague by the authorities, though we see no 
objection to its intention. From clause e 
it is proposed to delete the words after 
“ district surveyor,” which permit of an 
appeal to the superintending architect. 
This we think is only reasonable, especi- 
ally if the district surveyors are again to 
be practising architects; the surveyor 
ought to have power to settle such a 
matter. In respect to this part of the 
section, a definition of oriel windows is 


added :— 


An oriel window is any projecting window 
corbelled out from an external wall, or the masonry 
of which does not extend downwards to the level 
of the ground.” 


This might be improved; the word 
“or” is superfluous, and if it was in- 
tended to provide for some other way of 
projection than corbelling properly 
so called, it should have read“ corbelled 
out or projecting from.” ‘ Down,” in 
this connexion, would be better English 
than “ downwards.” 

Section 74 the Committee propose to 
delete and to substitute a much more 
precise and extended one, including 


eleven separate clauses. This is one of 
their best contributions to the subject, 
and is a decided improvement on the 
existing section. It is too long for us 
to quote here in full. The principal 
new elements are these. Instead of the 
present clause 3, enacting fire-resistinz 
construction for buildings more than 
twenty-five squares in area containing 
separate sets of offices, etc., the new 
clause (2) provides that all such building: 
exceeding 40 ft. in height, and ten square: 
in area, shall have the tenements separ. 
ated horizontally by floors or arche 
of fire-resisting materials ; the remainde: 
of the clause repeats the present clause 3. 
The suggested clause 4 provides that no 
building containing separate tenements 
shall, without consent in writing of 
the Council, extend to more than fifty 
squares in area unless floors, principal 
stairs, and supporting walls are of incom- 
bustible materials. Clause 5 repeats the 
main provisions of the existing clause 2. 
with the addition of the proviso that 
partitions and floors are to be of fire- 
resisting materials other than wood” 
(the reason for this appears later). 
and that stairs are to be of fire-resisting 
materials, and passages and approaches 
enclosed with fire-resisting materials other 
than wood. The only mistake here is 
applying other than wood ” to the stairs. 
since the fact is that there is no kind 
of stair more fire-resisting than thick 
solid oak steps, or safer for use after being 
exposed to heat. Another clause pro- 
vides that staircases and passages of 
approach be at least 3 ft. wide. Between 
the termination on the ground floor of 
the stair of access and the street there 1s 
to be a passage enclosed and constructed 
as fire-resisting, unless means of escape 
are provided to the satisfaction of the 
Council from the side, rear, or root 
of the building. Another clause provides 
that, except for the purpose of a partv- 
structure separating buildings,” nothing 
in this section shall prevent the use of 
solid wooden joists placed close together, 
or wooden joists in connexion with fir- 
resisting pugging 5 in. thick, for fire- 
resisting floors. The intention is obvious, 
but there is a confusion of terms in 
referring to a “ party structure separa- 
ting buildings“; it should be“ separating 
tenements ” ; the whole is the build- 
ing“; the object is that separate tene- 
ments should be divided by a floor 
“other than wood.” The first clause, 
we observe, repeats the unnecessary 
verbiage of the present first clause— 
from the adjoining building (if anvi 
or from each of the adjoining buildings 
(if more than one).“ From the adjoin- 
ing building or buildings (if any)” 
would have covered the whole condition: 
more neatly. But in the main this is a 
very good section, and we wish all the 
Committee’s suggestions had been equally 
satisfactory. 

In section 76 it is proposed to delete 
clause 1, which prescribes party walls. 
in a warehouse building allowed to 
exceed the usual dimensions, limiting 
each division to 450,000 cubic ft. This 
is perhaps right, for where in a very large 
building unbroken floor space is required. 
the division by party walls might neutra- 
lise the whole value of the extended size: 
and it is to be presumed that such a 
building would only be allowed subject 
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to the most stringent conditions as to 
fire-resisting construction. 

The Committee delete section 77 and 
substitute a new one, for no very obvious 
reason, as the new one does not differ 
much from the existing one, except by 
the addition of a clause which provides 
for buildings being united in whole or 
in part if the portions in separate occu- 
pations are separated by a floor 8 in. 
thick. At the commencement of this 
new section, however, like the Imshman’s 
wife who told him of her debts, Their 
mind is wandering again,” and this is how 
the section commences :— 


Buildings shall not be united except under 
the following conditions :— 

“(1) If when so united and considered as one 
building only they would not be in conformity 
„ with this Act.“ 

We presume they meant to say 
exactly the opposite; but that is how 
it stands. 

In section 78, Construction of Public 
Buildings,” it is proposed to interpolate 
the following passage into the first 
sentence: after the words “or in the 
event of disagreement may be deter- 
mined by the Tribunal of Appeal,” to 
place a full stop, and to read on :— 


For the purposes of this section the district 
surveyor or in the event of disagreement the 
tribunal of appeal may in his or their discretion 
vary or depart from any of the enact ments in this 
Act as to the construction of buildings that may 
appear to him or them necessary or desirable to 
suit the ial circumstances ^f the case of any 
public building or any one or more of a series of 
public Luildings or their accessories or connexions 
within one curtilage and save so far, etc., etc.” 


The remainder of the sentence standing 
as at present. After this sentence the 
word “ but ought to have been substi- 
tuted for and,” to make it read logically : 
+ but save so far, etc. | 

In section 80 it is suggested (and we 
agree) that the prescribed width of stair- 
cases ought to apply also to doors, taking 
the full width of opening clear of the 
thickness of the opened doors. 

In section 90, on “ rights of adjoining 
owners,” it is proposed to substitute in 
line 7, for any party fence wall,” any 
external or party fence wall,” which is 
requisite to cover cases where the adjoin- 
ing owner’s wall may not be legally a 
party wall. In clause 4 it is suggested 
that twelve months instead of six months 
should be the time for the expiration 
of a party wall notice; in this also we 
agree. 

In section 91 (10) it is suggested that 
instead of a Secretary of State” it 
should be “the President for the time 
being of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects who should select a third 
surveyor ; which is in every respect more 
suitable. 

In section 93 (1) it is suggested that 
the two months’ notice of a building owner 
to the adjoining owner in regard to works 
which may affect the latter, should be 
reduced to one month,” and in this we 
concur ; a month is quite sufficient for all 
reasonable requirements. In clause 3 
it is proposed to strike out “incon- 
venience as a reason for compensation, 
in which also we agree; “incon- 
venience ” is a very vague term, of which 
almost anything may be made; and 
hardlv any new buildings can be carried 
on without a certain degree of incon- 
venience to some one. In section 95 
(d 4) the Committee seem to have hit on 
a mistake in wording in the present Act. 
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In the sentence “if any footing, chimney 
breast, jambs, or floor be cut away, they 
suggest for floor read “‘flue,” and prob- 
ably this was really what was intended. 
On the other hand, the proposal to 
strike out the words “as aforesaid ’’ in 
the second paragraph of 95 (f) seems 
quite illogical. The reason given is that 
by those words, referring to a previous 
clause in the section, “only buildings 
erected after 1894 are affected.” But 
that is probably what was intended ; it 
was not to be retrospective legislation. 

In section 96 it is proposed that “ six 
months should be substituted for “ one 
month ” as the period within which the 
building owner is to furnish the adjoining 
owner with an account of the expense 
which is to be borne by him. It is rather 
a large alteration; but one month was 
certainly too short, considering how 
much unavoidable delay there often is 
making up building accounts. 

After this the report skips to Part XII. 
of the Act: “ Sky signs,” of which it is 
remarked that it requires revision to 
bring it up to date,” but on what ground 
is not stated, nor do we see any. In 
Part XIV., section 164, it is suggested 
(and with good reason) that the advertise- 
ment of intention to apply for authority 
to make new by-laws should be required 
to be published in the Times “ and at 
least four other London daily or weekly 
papers,” as well as the present require- 
ment of the London Gazette, which con- 
stitutes rather an official than a real 
publication. And we concur also in the 
suggestion that section 198—“ Pro- 
ceedings with respect to a building shall 
not be affected by removal or falling in 
of the roof or covering of such building“ 
—should be more explicit.“ As it is, 
it is rather difficult to understand why it 
was inserted or what its precise intent is. 

In regard to the second schedule 
(“ Fire- resisting materials“), it is rightly 
suggested that as a number of new fire- 
resisting materials are now available, 
the list ought to be extended. On the 
other hand, we may ask, ought granite 
and some other stones to be still regarded 
as “ fire-resisting materials? They are 
incombustible, no doubt; but, as 
observed in our last article, incom- 
bustible ” is a perfectly different thing 
from“ fire-resisting“; and the faculty of 
stone for splitting under heat, and its 
dangerous quality in that sense, are so 
well known now that it seems almost 
unsuitable that it should still be 
scheduled under fire-resisting materials. 

Two entirely new appendixes are 
suggested to the Act : one in regard to the 
pier construction of buildings, the other 
in regard to the regulation of “ skeleton 
buildings —i.e., the American type of 
steel-framed structures, which we hope 
may not be adopted here to any extent ; 
but as it is a form of structure that is 
attracting attention, it would be well to 
have it prepared for in the Building Act. 
This appendix has been very carefully 
made, and seems calculated to ensure 
sound construction in this type of build- 
ing. The appendix relating to piers is a 
praiseworthy and, on the whole, success- 
ful endeavour to reduce to rules, to meet 
all cases, the required thickness and 
width of piers in walls. For the width 
the general rule given is that the collective 
width of the piers on any wall shall be at 
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least one-fourth of the collective length 
of the piers and wall taken together—.e., 
in a wall 80 ft. long there may be four 
piers each 5 ft. wide, or eight piers each 
2°6 ft. wide, which is a fairly liberal 
allowance. The provision that any 
pier may be discontinued for any portion 
of its height,” provided that the 
remaining piers are proportionately 
strengthened, is too vague in its wording, 
as anyone will perceive who tries to 
define what could be done under that 
wording. Any pier” might be twisted 
into meaning every one. The permis- 
sion, however, is subject to the satis- 
faction of the district surveyor,” as well 
as the bressummer to be employed to 
bridge the gap. 

There are, it will be seen, some useful 
suggestions in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Institute; but with the 
exception of these two last-named 
appendixes, they are mostly on small 
points, and they show a general ten- 
dency not so much to make building 
better as to make it cheaper and more 
convenient. Many weaknesses of 
drafting are passed over without notice, 
the Committee having apparently no 
eye for such points. But the most 
serious defect is the total want of large 
views as to the architectural require- 
ments of building in a capital city, and 
the failure to take the opportunity to 
suggest any such. The circle of ideas 
included under the term “ Professional 
Practice is not one that tends to 
enlarge men’s views on architectural 
subjects, and the Committee of the 
Institute made a mistake in delegating 
the task to the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee. They should have appointed a 
small special Committee of, say, four 
eminent architects and two eminent 
surveyors to consider the Improvement 
of the Building Act, and they might then 
have had a Report and suggestions more 
worthy of the Institute and of the 
occasion. 

— e 


NOTES. 


Commission THE Royal Commission on 
London Traffic have taken 
a wise course in appointing 
technical experts to advise them upon 
various important questions connected 
with locomotion and transport in the 
Metropolis. Three eminent engineers have 
been nominated by the Commission— 
Sir John Wolfe Barry, one of the Royal 
Commissioners, Sir Benjamin Baker, and 
Mr. W. Barclay Parsons, a well-known 
American engineer associated with the 
Rapid Transit Commission of New York. 
It would probably be difficult to name 
any three men better qualified for the 
tisk now to be taken up. Sir J. Wolfe 
Barry has already taken considerable 
interest in the traffic problem, and his 
statesmanlike methods are sufficiently 
familiar to our readers; Sir Benjamin 
Baker is probably the best living authority 
on constructive engineering work, and 
is gifted with an unusual capacity for 
dealing with practical problems; while 
Mr. Parsons will bring to the aid of the 
Commission the proverbial keenness of 
the American engineer and an intimate 
acquaintance with methods of dealing 
with difficult traffic problems in the 
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United States. The Committee have 
taken much evidence relative to proposals 
for the improvement of traffic conditions 
in the Metropolis, and the duty of the 
experts appointed will be to report upon 
the engineering and other features 
involved in such schemes. The appoint- 
ments now made should have the effect 
of hastening the completion of the report 
to be made by the Commission—a con- 
summation much to be desired, as at 
present all legislation dealing with traffic 
facilities in London is practically in 
abeyance. 

THE recent decision of the 
of Street House of Lords, relative 
Authorities. to the liability of local 

authorities to safeguard the interests 
of the public so far as concerns the con- 
ditions of the streets under their control, 
is certainly to be commended. The facts 
of the case in point have already been 
reported in full detail by the daily papers. 
Nearly four years ago a heap of earth 
was deposited on the carriageway of a 
street in Shoreditch during some sewer 
construction. As this obstacle was left 
without a light, it happened that in the 
evening a hansom cab was overturned, 
injuring the occupant and driver. The 
injured occupant then raised the con- 
tention that the corporation were liable 
for the consequences of their oversight. 
After protracted litigation the Lord 
Chancellor has finally decided that the 
local corporation were responsible. As 
not infrequently happens, the various 
courts by whom this case was successively 
considered arrived at totally different 
conclusions, and it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that the tinal decision of 
the House of Lords is fully in accordance 
with the dictates of commonsense. To 
the lay mind the matter appears to be 
perfectly simple, for it has been admitted 
throughout that the corporation neglected 
to take the very simple precaution of 
placing lights upon the offending mound 
of earth, and it is a very elementary 
axiom that people who cause injury to 
others by neglect, or in any other way, 
should be held responsible for the 
consequences. 


The 
Responsibility 


THe evidence of Mr. Gray, 

P mittes. the counsel to the Chairman 

of Committees of the House 

of Lords, given before the Roval Com- 
mission on London Traffic again draws 
attention to a point which was also 
brought forward in the Blue Book issued 
by the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, upon which we commented 
in our issue for January 17 last year, 
viz., the lack of any continuity in the 
policy of committees in their considera- 
tion of opposed Bills. So far, we believe, 
no steps have been taken to carry out 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on this subject, but the piecemeal 
policy in dealing with local and private 
matters is disastrously illustrated in 
and around the Metropolis. In some 
cases large monopolies have been granted, 
as in the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway amalgamation; whereas in other 
instances—for example, the Underground 
Railway schemes—competition has been 
favoured where a certain amount of 
combination would have increased 
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suggests special committees for metro- 


politan affairs being formed as far 
as possible of the same members. 
Many practical difficulties seem involved 
in attaining this end; but the question 
should receive the early attention of 
Parliament, and the recommendations of 
the Select Committee should not merely 
be relegated to a pigeon-hole. 


JUST as a number of small 


The Smoke f 
Nuisance raindrops make a shower, 
in London. 
so a number of small 
chimneys create clouds of smoke in 


London, and until private dwelling- 
houses are prevented from discharging 
black smoke the atmosphere of London 
will not be appreciably improved. Still, 
half a loaf is better than no bread, and 
the recently reported case of McNair v. 
Baker is an authoritv that, for the 
purposes of the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891, sect. 24, a club-house is not a 
private dwelling-house, and, therefore, 
cannot legally send out “black smoke 
in such quantities as to be a nuisance.” 
In other words, the section must be 
construed strictly, and a private dwelling- 
house only can have this privilege so 
detrimental to the community. A club- 
house is not a place of business, and 
for social purposes it has some of the 
attributes of a private dwelling-house, 
but in fact it is not one, and not being 
one, neither the St. James’s nor any 
other club can be allowed to contaminate 
the atmosphere of London with black 
smoke. 


IN a recent reference to the 
prevention of theatre fires 
in Germany, Herr Lauten- 
schlaeger, formerly of the Prince Regent 


Sprinklers 
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Theatre, Munich, advocates the use of 


a sprinkling apparatus first adopted at 
the Royal Court Theatre in the same city. 
This seems to be a useful device, as by 
its means a fire can be extinguished not 
only at any particular part of the stage, 
but those parts which have not been 
ignited can be completely drenched with 
water, thereby preventing further spread 
of the flames. In the installation of the 
Prince Regent Theatre, Munich, the 
valves connected with perforated water 
pipes, extending above the entire stage, 
are controlled by a single lever operating 
one, two, three, or four valves at once, 
so that a portion, or the whole, of the 
stage can be deluged with water. It is 
said that on one occasion during a per- 
formance, in which gun-cotton was used 
to produce lightning flashes, some gauze 
clouds were ignited. A fireman promptly 
pulled the lever, with the result that the 
scenery and stage were so thoroughly 
soaked with water that the flames were 
almost immediately extinguished. It is 
added that the audience suspected no 
danger, believing the downpour of water 
to be a part of the performance. The 
adoption and use of a device such as this 
would probably have prevented the 
recent disaster at Chicago, and the 
application of some equivalent safeguard 
ought to be compulsory at all theatres 
and similar places of amusement. 


In referring to Mr. Maun- 
der’s interesting lecture on 
the planet Mars at the Lon- 


Photogravhy 
and tie 
Planets. 


efficiency and saved expense. Mr. Gray don Institution a few weeks ago, we asked 
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whether telescopic photography could 
not do something to clear up the vexed 
question as to the supposed canals on 
Mars. 
Camera Club on Saturday last Mr. 
Maunder, after giving the general argu- 
ment advanced in his London Institution 
lecture, touched especially on this subject 
of photography, and pointed out (what 
we must admit we ought to have realised) 
that the planets were in very different 
conditions in regard to photography 


Lecturing on Mars again at the 


from the fixed stars. The latter have 
practically no motion as far as the eve 
or the lens are immediately concerned 
except the apparent motion from the 
revolution of the earth, and therefore 
an exposure of two or three hours can 
easily be secured with a clock-driven 
telescope, and fixed stars have thus been 
photographed which no telescope can 
see. But with a planet there is in the 
first place its own motion in its orbit 
to deal with; though it seems possible 
that a telescope might be geared (as 
indeed we think Mr. Maunder admitted) 
to follow the line of movement result- 
ing from the combination of the 
orbital motion and the celestial sphere 
motion. But when in addition to 
that the planet has a tolerably rapid 
revolution on its axis, it is mani- 
fest that only a very short ex- 
posure could be obtained for a photo- 
graph. The difficulty is rendered still 
greater in the case of Mars from the 
peculiar colouring of the planet, in which 
the lighter parts, being yellowish, would 
come out dark, and the darker parts, 
showing a bluish gray, would hardly 
photograph. In regard to Mars we feel 
pretty well satistied that the canal theory 
is done with now. As Captain Abney 
said at the meeting, Mr. Lowe’s essay on 
the subject was so fascinating that every 
one who read it was disposed to believe 
it—for the next half hour. It certainly 
fascinated us; but when Mr. Lowe began 
to see canals on Venus, of which we cannot 
see the actual surface for the atmosphere, 
one had to give him up. 


THE meeting of the Hellenic 
Society on Tuesday was 
an unusually interesting one, 
but the subject of the principal paper, 
by Dr. Farnell, comes more under 
the head of ethnography than of 
archeology as usually understood. The 
paper, a verv well-reasoned and 
logical one, was an attempt to show 
that there was an early incursion of 
Hellenes into Asia Minor somewhere 
about the XIVth century B.c., and that 
this is commemorated in the name Lycia, 
„Lukeia, as derivable from Apollo 
Lukeios, or Apollo of the Wolf; the 
lecturer maintaining that a cult of Apollo 
in connexion with the wolf was traceable 
in early ages, from Argos through Rhodes 
to Asia Minor. Opinions were divided as 
to the theory, but of the interest of the 
paper itself there could be no question. 
Subsequently Mr. Arthur Smith exhibited 
on the screen some photographs of a 
terminal figure of Dionysus Propyleus— 
“Dionysus of the Gateway —bearing 
an inscription to the effect that the 
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original (for this was admittedly a 
copy) was the work of Alkamenes 
(450-400 B.c.). Mr. Smith considered 


the figure was archaistic, če., imitation 
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archaic of a late date, and. therefore, 
rather a translation than a copy of 
Alkamenes’ work. But though the con- 
ventional arrangement of the hair round 
the forehead looks archaic, there are 
not wanting instances of similar treat- 
ment in works of an advanced period; 
and the treatment of the beard, in spite of 
its square outline, appeared to us to be 
a great deal too naturalistic in detail 
to be called archaic. The interest of 
the matter lies in the fact that the figure 
appeared to afford a definite piece of 
evidence as to the work of Alkamenes. 
Dr. Furtwängler, indeed, claims, we 
believe, to have identified seventeen 
examples of the work of this sculptor; 
but we fear we are sceptical about 
identifications which rest only on deduc- 
tions from style. 


Dr. Murray’s second lecture 
Royal Academy on Thursday, the 18th, was 

on the interesting subject 
of Athenian stele. The earliest reference 
to a Greek tomb symbol was the request 
of Elpenor for a memorial mound with 
an oar over it. Greek funeral memorials 
originally referred to the past life of the 
deceased, but these gradually gave way 
to speculation as to the future, as shown 
in an archaic Spartan relief, where a man 
and his wife were seated together with a 
serpent carved behind as the emblem 
of the future life. The flatness of model- 
ling in this example was remarkable. 
but it was probably completed in colour. 
This and the figure called the “ Warrior 
of Marathon” (VIth century) showed 
the rigidity of pose common to archaic 
work. There were few stele of the 
Pheidian age, perhaps because the Persian 
war had caused private to be subor- 
dinated to public interests. When funeral 
memorials became more common at a later 
date they frequently represented parting 
scenes, sometimes allegorised by the 
introduction of a well-known history, 
such as the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache, or Orestes and Electra at the 
tomb of Agamemnon; not intended as 
illustrations of the original story, but 
as svmbolical of the parting of friends ; 
the story of Eurydice and Orpheus was 
used in the same manner. Another 
common motif in the later stele was the 
representation of a woman seated 
(generally with a maid attendant) and 
putting on her ornaments. The figures 
were often placed within a kind of frame- 
work suggesting a door with a column on 
each side ; this was the doorway into the 
future life, as had been rendered clear by 
an example in the British Museum, where 
there was an inscription which might 
be freely translated—“ This way to the 
Blessed.” Dr. Murray showed an inter- 
esting late stele, partially defaced, of 
a figure of a youth, in which the drapery 
was treated rather as if derived from a 
bronze than a marble style; the general 
design and the sentimental type of figure 
seemed to indicate the influence of 
Lvsippus. Referring to the stele of 
-the Athenian burial ground which were 
still in situ, Dr. Murray observed that 
they showed a change in the personal 
type represented ; the heads were smaller, 
and personal attraction in the figures 
seemed to be more aimed at, and the 
drapery was treated as if thinner and 
lighter than the broad folds of the older 
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Greek drapery. The same style was to 
be seen in figures on the temple of Nike 
Apteros. An equestrian relief from the 
tomb of Dexilios was an interesting 
example of the manner in which such a 
subject was treated; Dexilios was really 
killed in the battle, but the stele did 
not represent this; it represented him 
successfully attacking an enemy. A 
curious example shown was a stele with a 
large amphora in relief supported by a 
twin sphinx; the amphora represented 
a bridal vase, but the symbolical meaning 
of it (contrary to what one might expect) 
was that the person commemorated was 
unmarried. In concluding his lecture, 
Dr. Murray remarked how much the 
feeling of these tomb reliefs, with their 
very restrained emotional expression, 
recalled that which was met with in 
many fragments in Greek anthology. 
DR. Murray’s third lecture 
Hecate T on Monday afternoon dealt 
(continued). with the subject of sculp- 
tured pedestals. These were frequently 
adorned with bas-reliefs referring to 
events in the lives of the persons repre- 
sented in the monument. Thus there 
was the monument to Polvdamas, the 
athlete, with reliefs representing four 
of his exploits; these were known to 
have been by Lysippus, an artist who 
usually worked in bronze; but some 
fragments of the pedestal reliefs had 
been found at Delphi, and were in 
marble, though in a stvle founded on 
bronze treatment. Statues of deities 
were generally without reliefs, as there 
were no exploits to be celebrated ; but 
the great temple statues of Athene 
and of Zeus, at Athens, appear to have 
had carved pedestals, though probably 
very low ones, on account of the height 
of the colossal statues. An illustration 
was shown of a three-sided lofty stele 
bearing a commemorative statue, the 
three-sided plan being probably a remi- 
niscence of a tripod of Delphi. One 
archeological value of pedestals was that 
they frequently bore the sculptor’s name, 
though, unhappily, there were many 
pedestals with names on them from 
which the sculptured figure had been 
lost. The Greeks were not averse to 
placing statues on columns, but they 
were always small columns, not above 
15 ft. or so in height; the Romans 
exaggerated the idea by placing statues 
on columns so lofty that the statue was 
lost. The spiral bas-relief relating the 
exploits of the emperor, however, on 
the Trajan and Antonine columns was 
a fine idea; whence did it originate ? 
There was a curious spiral stele of inter- 
twined serpents, now at Alexandria, 
which commemorated the battle of 
Platæa, the spirals bearing the names 
of the States which had sent aid to the 
Athenians. Here we might find the 
suggestion of the Trajan column, actual 
representation being substituted for 
inscribed names. The sculpture on the 
Trajan and Antonine columns was of 
more historical than artistic interest, 
except in regard to the manner in which 
a rainstorm, which had saved Antonine’s 
army from drought, was symbolised 
by a winged figure on the column. The 
pedestal slabs from Mantinea, now at 
Athens, and probably the work of 
Praxiteles, more particularly the Apollo 
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and Marsyas subject, were illustrated. 
The figure of Marsyas in this relief has 
a curious and almost humorous expres- 
sion of endeavour combined with a 
good deal of anxiety. A relief with the 
name of Bryaxis was of interest, because 
it was known that Bryaxis was one of 
the sculptors emploved on the Mauso- 
leum, but there were no fragments of 
the Mausoleum sculpture which could 
be identified with him on the ground of 
special style. A curious feature in 
chariot pedestals was the occasional em- 
ployment of animals as supporters where 
the wheels should have been, figures of 
Pegasus, for instance. thus supporting 
a figure of Aphrodite on a pedestal of 
this kind. Lastly, Dr. Murray drew 
attention to and illustrated the reliefs on 
a throne in the Villa Ludovisi, especially 
that showing a figure (Venus ?) rising 
between two nymphs, who spread out 
draperies to enwrap her. This was 
archaic in style; but was it a true 
archaic ? The probability was that it 
was imitation archaic by a Roman 
artist of the first century, when there 
was much imitation of Greek archaic 
work. The best test in these cases 
was the drapery. which in archaic revival 
was more mechanical than in the true 
archaic, and (as in this case) ignored 
the distinction between two materials 
of costume which. as mentioned in the 
previous lecture, was 80 carefully 
observed by Greek sculptors. 


Illustrations WE have now before us 
or the nine parts of the publication 
Great Masters. 
of photogravure repro- 
ductions of pictures by the great masters 
down to the year 1800, which is being 
issued bv Mr. W. Heinemann, to be 
completed in twenty-five parts, each part 
containing four large plates with an 
accompanying commentary by Sir 
Martin Conway. We noticed Part First 
on its appearance with all appreciation, 
and the remaining parts now received 
more than bear out the promise of the 
first one. It is a splendid publication, 
and it may be doubted whether such 
a fine series of artistic illustrations has 
ever before been issued at such a 
moderate price. The choice of subjects 
is being made with entire catholicitv 
of taste, and represents some of the best 
works of painters of the most different 
schools. The photogravures have large 
margins, and are quite worth framing and 
hanging up, for those who prefer to 
treat them in that way. 


Monument AT the Turner Studios, 

Mr. and Mrs. Glebe-place, Chelsea, there 

Gladstone. has been for some days on 
view the monument to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone, which Sir William Richmond, 
R.A., is executing for Hawarden Church. 
It is at present only a model in plaster, 
but the marble is to be put in hand at. 
once. Eventually the supporting figures 
and the reliefs upon the base will be 
in bronze. The monument is in the 
medizval form of a double tomb, husband 
and wife lying side bv side; between 
them lies the crucifix, with the symbols 
of the evangelists at the points of the 
cross. The figures are clothed in simple 
draperies, Mr. Gladstone in academic 
robes ; the eyes of both are closed as if 
in sleep. An angel forms a canopy, 
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somewhat like a cresting wave, binding 
over both figures, at the head of the tomb, 
with outspread wings. At the feet is 
the symbol of Wisdom. Around the 
base are figures symbolising the Christian 
religion; on one side are reliefs from 
Homer and Dante, on the other reliefs 
of the womanly virtues of Goodness and 
Compassion. The whole forms a striking 
work on a large scale. We hope the 
finished work will show happier and more 
refined architectural lines, which hitherto 
seem hardly to have received much atten- 
tion; the straying here and there into 
the forms characteristic of the art 
nouveau does not add to the dignity 
of the work. 


The Society THE Exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers 
and Engravers, at the rooms 
of the Water-Colour Society in Pall 
Mall East, is as interesting and varied 
as usual, and there seems to be at present 
rather a return in favour of genuine 
line-etching, and a less proportion of 
the works representing special methods 
which are only by a facon de parler 
included under the definition “ etching,” 
though the addition of the word 
“ engravers” is perhaps intended to 
cover these. Among line etchings Mr. 
C. J. Watson's The Long White Road ” 
and “St. Riquier (4 and 5) are excel- 
lent examples. Mr. A. Hugh Fisher 
shows his originality in conception of 
effect by his etching of “St. Etienne, 
Paris ” (19), the upper part only finished 
and showing white against a nearly 
black background, the lower portion 
shaded away into half tint; and his 
versatility is apparent in the fact that he 
exhibits also a sheet of heads of tigers 
(23), which is one of the best things in 
the room. Mr. Haig shows in “ La 
Madeleine, Troyes (31) one of his highly 
worked architectural interiors, which 
are engravings on copper rather than 
etchings, and Mr. W. Monk has an 
excellent series of etchings, in the true 
sense of the word, of architectural 
subjects (32 to 36), including a powerful 
one of Waterloo Bridge seen in sharp 
perspective. the massive columns of one 
of the piers forming the foreground 
objects. Architectural subjects are 
indeed largely represented in the collec- 
tion, and generally very well treated. 
The place of honour at the top of the 
room is given to some large and effective, 
but rather coarsely executed, works bv 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, of which “A 
Shipyard ” (94) is the most effective; 
but one is tempted to think, in regard 
to these, that freedom of line is one thing 
and ‘‘ scrawliness”’ (if we may coin the 
word) another, and that there is such 
a thing as being too ostentatiously 
rough in execution, even for so free an 
art as etching. Mr. Evershed’s small 
and clearly executed views of portions of 
city scenery (99 to 104) are as good as 
usual, and a French artist, M. Bejot, 
contributes two very good London sub- 
jects in the same style (73, 74). In 
this neighbourhood are to be seen two 
charming little dry-point ‘* marines ” 
by Mr. Wyllie (64 and 70). At the 
north-east angle of the room are placed 
Mr. Alfred East's contributions, of 
which an aquatint under the title “A 
Clear Evening” (114), with the trees 
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showing in dark masses against a sky 
ef empty paper, is very effective, and 
represents what this method of work 
can best accomplish. Further down the 
room we are struck by the versatility 
displayed by a lady artist, Miss Mary 
E. Sloane, in three small subjects (143, 
144, and 146), all of a totally different 
nature, and all equally well treated. 
“Bayonne” (152) and “ Lymington 
River” (154), by M. Heseltine, deserve 
special notice; also those by Mr. Goff 
(187, 188, 192) and Mr. David Waterson, 
a name we do not remember; his 
“ Dawn (201) is a very fine little work 
with a grand sky. Sir C. Holrovd is a 
large contributor of works on a rather 
large scale, but of unequal interest; 
the finest is the Wood-witch'' (174), 
with its four great trunks of trees against 
the sky. The special feature usually 
added to these exhibitions consists of 
a series of eleven strange, fantastic, 
powerful engravings by Mantegna, of 
which the most remarkable is Christ 
in Limbo”; there is a truly Dantesque 
power about this. It is strange 
to meet with this early Renaissance 
work in the midst of a collection 
of modern etchings; it seems to have 
come from another world of ideas —a 
world how far removed from that of 
to-day ! 


At the Dutch Gallery in 
Brook Street is a fine 
collection of lithographs by 
M. Fantin-Latour. These are mostly 
purely ideal works, many of them sym- 
bolic illustrations of personages or ideas 
in romantic opera by Wagner, Berlioz, and 
Schumann, and Brahms, and one or two 
references to Rossini—an odd combina- 
tion with the other names. One would 
have thought Mozart and Beethoven were 
worth the same kind of homage from 
another art. One or two of them are still 
more abstract; one, for instance, 
symbolises the Prelude to Lohengrin,” 
the central figure an angel holding aloft 
the Holy Grail; another represents 
Musique et Poésie.” This is a very 
poetic and intellectual use of the art 
of lithography, interesting in itself, 
and all the more so that these ideal scenes 
represent also a perfect mastery both of 
the technique of lithography and of the 
art of pictorial composition. Every 
drawing in the collection shows the hand 
of a master. Among the finest are the 
several love scenes between two figures 
suggested by Berlioz? Les Troyens à 
Carthage,” a series of small drawings 
all remarkable for the composition of 
figures and landscape; Manfred and 
Astarté (Schumann), a subject treated 
several times, but most finely in No. 42, 
where the figure of Astarté is of remark- 
able beauty; and “Poèmes d’Amour” 
(46), where again the female figure is of re- 
markable beauty of drawing and expres- 
sion. The whole collection represents a 
remarkable form of art in black and 
white, in which this artist stands alone. 


Lithographs 
by M. 
Fantin-Latour. 


Illustrations THE Fine Art Society have 
got together at their gallery 
in New Bond-street a large 
and most interesting collection of engrav- 
ings and drawings of London in the 
reigns of the Georges, to the number of 
275. They are not, in the main, things 


of 
Old London. 


to be regarded. from the- artistic or 
architectural point of view ; indeed, many 
of the engravings of architectural 
monuments are exceedingly bad, both 


in regard to perspective and to truth of 


representation in detail ; but in a historical 
sense the collection is of the greatest 
interest. It is not often that we have 
the opportunity of seeing so many 
illustrations of this kind collected 
together for study and comparison. 
Some plans of London at the early 
Georgian period are also included in the 
exhibition. 

AT the Modern Gallery in 
New Bond- street is a collec- 
tion of landscapes in oil and 
water- colour mostly the former, by 
Mr. T. W. Allen. Many of these are 
very pleasing landscapes, though it 
cannot be said that the author has anv 
distinctive style. There is a certain 
old-fashioned character about some of 
them, such as the small Springtide ` 
(106), which looks as if it might have 
been painted by Nasmyth. The largest 
picture, The Queen's Sunset: Jan., 
1901” (77), is fine in intention, but 
hardly realises its aim. Want of force 
in the foreground seems to be failing here 
and in other works. Among those 
which show more breadth and unity are 
“ A Surrey Heath ” (18), “ From Dark- 
ness to Dawn ” (22), a delicate effect of 
morning light; “A Tranquil Evening.” 
water-colour (30), “A Surrey Land- 
scape” (41), also a  water-colour; 
“Russet, Brown, and Saffron (46), 
and “ A Surrey Cornfield ” (57). 


The 
Modern 
Gallery. 


Herne Hi THE Libraries Committee of 
Free Library the Lambeth Town Council 
Competition. - 
seem to have some peculiar 
ideas as to the conduct of competitions. 
In respect of the competition for a 
Library at Herne Hill, it having been 
recommended that the plans of Messrs. 
Wakeford and Sons be accepted, Coun- 
eillor Cook demurred, and thought the 
plans ought to be submitted to an 
independent arbitrator, and subsequently 
Councillor Evans moved that the designs 
should be submitted to an architect 
to be nominated by the President ot 
the Institute of Architects. The Com- 
mittee, he said, had themselves raised 
a suspicion as to the selection of the 
plan, and, in fairness to the other archi- 
tects, there should be an independent 
opinion. This excellent advice was dulv 
seconded, and opposed by Councillor 
Johnson, the Chairman of the Libraries 
Committee, who said their librarian 
was the best judge of the plans, and that 
if they had an independent assessor 
they would not be likely to get so impar- 
tial a result. A member of the Society 
of British Architects (sic) might well 
have a favourite pupil, or know a friend 
with a favourite pupil, who had sub- 
mitted a plan.” This impudent sugges- 
tion appears to have been quite to the 
taste of most of the members of the 
Committee, who passed the acceptance 
of the original recommendation by a 
large majority. 


——— — DH— 


THe SURVEYORS’ Instirvtion.—Our report 
of the last meeting of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion is unavoidably held over until next week. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN Ordinary General Meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held on Friday last week in the 
Meeting-room of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, Mr. H. T. Hare, President, in the chair. 

The minutes and some nominations havin 
been read, the following gentlemen were elected 
members, i. e., Messrs. F. J. Whittingham, 
Wrexham ; C. Simpson, Putney ; T. O. Foster, 
Ealing; G. F. Lake, Stroud Green; L. M. 
Gotch, West Ealing: H. V. German, Streatham 
Hil; I. H. German, Streatham Hill; D. J. 
Campkin, Sutton, and T. L. Pearce, West- 
minster. 

New Premises Fund. 


The President then announced the following 
further donations to the New Premises Fund :— 
Proprietors of the Builders’ Journal, 10l. 10s. ; 
Messrs. C. Stanley Peach, 10/. 10s. ; W. Morri- 
son, 10}. ; J. D. Crace, 5“. 5s.; W. H. Lever, .; 
F. Adams Smith, 2/. 2s. ; Horace Porter, 2l. 2s. ; 
T. S. Attlee, II. Is.; L. V. Hunt, II. IS.; W. J. 
Kemp, II. Is.; C. H. M. Mileham, I. Is.; J. B. 
Pinchbeck, IL. 1s. ; and A. H. Roe. Il. Is. 

Mr. H. Tanner, jun., Hon. Secretary, proposed 
a vote of thanks, which was 1 to Mr. 
J. L. Williams, for allowing a party of members 
to visit his three houses on Saturday, 
February 6.“ 

Mr. Louis Ambler, Hon. Secretary, announced 
a Camera and Cycling Club meeting on Monday, 
February 29, when a paper will be read by 
Mr. G. Trotman on Gloucester.“ 

Mr. Ambler also announced the following 
donations to the library, i.e., Quantity 
Surveying,” by Mr. J. Leaning, presented by 
the publishers, Mesars. E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd.; 
“ Graphic Statics,” by Mr. E. Hardy, presented 
by the publisher, Mr. . T. Batsford ; and Royal 
Insurance Building, Liverpool,’ by Mr. J. 
Francis Doyle, presented by the author. A 
vote of thanks having been passed to the 
donors, 

The President gave notice of a Special General 
Meeting to be held on Friday, March 4, at 7 p.m. 
to consider the desirability of holding the 
Ordinary General Meetings on any other day 
than Friday. 

Corner Houses. 


Mr. W. Henry White then read the following 
paper on Corner Houses ”’ :— 

Last session I had the pleasure of preparing 
and submitting to you a short paper upon 
„Town Houses, + dealing principally with 
houses shut in between party walls, and tracing 
the development of the town house from the 
XVIth century onwards. Incidentally, I men- 
tioned that I had not dealt with corner or 
detached houses; this appears to have been 
sufficient for our committee to suggest the title 
of the pre ent paper, which I will ask you, 
therefore, to consider somewhat as a sequel 
to my former effort, and also to permit me to 
treat the term Corner Houses with con- 
siderable latitude and to include “ detached ” 
houses in order that I may exhibit views to bear 
out my remarks, and to provide subjects for 
what I hope we shall have at the end of the 
paper—viz., a good discussion. 

First, therefore, let us consider the question 
of Corner Houses.“ Is this not a fascin- 
ating subject for the exercise of a young 
architect’s flights of fancy? What an 
opportunity to show to the world at large 
all he knows,“ and yet what pitfalls to be 
avoided. How many of our street corners have 
been made unattractive by the inartistic treat- 
ment of this problem, and, fortunately, on 
the other hand, how attractive such corners 
are when treated in a masterly manner by a 
capable architect. 

To attain this skill is, I am sure, the aim 
of every earnest student present, and it has 
occurred to me that it might be interesting to all 
of us to see in a succession of views how some 
of our well-known architects have dealt with 
the problem. I therefore propose to show 
upon the screen a series of views of buildings 
which have been erected from the designs of 
architects. in most cases well known (at least 
by name) to all of vou. I shall also show you 
views of detached houses and of some corner 
buildings, to illustrate a few points which I shall 
mention in passing. 

Having described in my previous paper the 
leading points to be considered in planning 
a town house of the terrace tvpe, and bearing 
these points in mind, it will be found that a 


* See our [asue for Feb. 13, page 166. 
+ See our issue for March 28, 1903. 


corner plot frequently increases the difficulty 
of planning a well-arranged house—so many 
fresh elements are added to the ordinary 
problem, and there are possibly a greater 
number of solutions to be considered before 
the best is arrived at. But if greater difficulties 
are introduced the subject is more interesting 
and provides a wider scope for the architects’ 

wers, and indeed the very awkwardness and 

ifficulties of a site frequently e jable the clever 

designer to produce a quaint and interestin 
piece of work. The disposition of the principa 
rooms, owing to questions of aspect,“ may 
now become of vital importance, and, as in the 
built-in house, the position of the entrance, 
hall, and staircase will materially help to settle 
the type of plan to be adopted. 

If the site is situated with one side to a prin- 
cipal street and the other to an unimportant 
street the client will, in most cases, expect the 
entrance to be in the principal street, and this 
one point will often hamper the development 
of the whole plan. 

Where the side street is wide and quiet, I 
think it is desirable in the case of a corner house 
attached to another house. that the central 
hall and staircase type be adopted —this permits 
of the rooms mous planned to face the street, 
but it is impossible to lay down rules for the 
development of corner sites—each presenting 
a different problem to solve, and each requiring 
special con derat on. 

I strongly recommend our students to collect, 
examine, and criticise. as many published plans 
and designs as possible, as.by so doing they will 
learn a great deal, and also when possible make 
a point of seeing the building illustrated, study 
its position in regard to its surroundings and 
the points of the anp and, if it occurs to 
you after mature consideration that the problem 
might have been solved in a better manner, jot 
down notes for future guidance. 

As to the external features of the design of 
corner houses, here I think a little may be said 
as to a few things tò be borne in mind whatever 
may be the style or motive we are working in, 
and the danger which appears to be most 
imminent is the unnecessary elaboration of 
the angle which is frequently treated as a 
thing apart from the general design, and has a 
“stuck on ” effect. 

If it be determined to give prominence to 
the angle treatment care should be taken to still 
keep it as an integral part of the design. I 
will allude to this again when we examine the 
views. 

Now as to detached houses:—Except in 
some of our best thoroughfares and squares, 
there are few opportunities of erecting detached 
houses in the heart of London, but where they 
occur the architect has even more play for his 
skill, and I shall show you views of various 
detached houses upon the screen. which I hope 
will interest you and enable you to study what 
has been done by others, and help you to equip 
yourselves for dealing with similar problems 
when the pleasant opportunity arrives. 

The slides which will be shown to you have 
been made from published illustrations and 
photographs specially prepared, and I think we 
may consider many of them as representing the 
work of some of the best known men of their 
day. In examining these works the chief point 
of interest to us appears to me to be to consider 
how very widely they differ in motive and 
style. 

Very little unity of design exis‘s be- 
tween them—each architect appears to have 
been actuated by a different motive as to the 
design, and although we must admit that indi- 
viduality is charming, I cannot help wondering 
whether this struggle for novelty is good for 
English architecture, good for the training of 
public taste, however charming each individual 
piece may appear to us. 

When no two men in a profession seem to 
show any consecutive train of thought (as 
disclosed by their work) and produce such a 
variety of designs with no homogeneity of feeling 
existing between them, how can we expect 
the public to learn to distinguish between good 
and bad ? 

I cannot help feeling that so long as our 
students are allowed to work upon individual 
ideas, so long will this heterogeneous work 
continue, and while such differences of style 
and aim exist between the masters I fear our 
students cannot hope to develop a vernacular 
stvle. 

“Municipal architecture, it seems to me, has, 
during the past few years, in the hands of our 
ablest men, made greater strides towards a 


development of our own vernacular style than 
has house architecture. | 

This may be, and, I think, is, the result of 
competition; where each competitor by strivin 
for success, studies more closely the work cf 
the best men of the day, and that work is a dis- 
tinct carrying on and development of the 
XVIIIth century work; but there is no such 
motive with house architecture, where each 
man is left to his own devices and his client's 
instructions, and the work illustrated to-night 
bears out these views. 

Of course, I submit my own ideas with all 
deference, and it may be that those views will 
not be shared by many of you; but as we have 
all been taught that the study of old work is 
absolutely essential, and the more we do study 
it the more we realise how important a factor 
in our education it must be, I think we 
ought to be able to deduce some lessons from it. 

Briefly summed up, may we not say that the 
old work was more consist-nt as to style? It 
was a gradual development from one period to 
another right down to the end of the XVIIIth 
century. It was always suited to the require- 
ments of the age and the materials used, and 
possessed a breadth of treatment, from the 
cottage to the mansion, the village church to 
the noblest cathedral, far and away beyond that 
of the average work of to-day. 

I am speaking as a student to students, and I 
ask, Do we show these same qualities to-day 
in the majority of our work, and, if not, what is 
the reason? Is it lack of the knowledge 
possessed by the older architects, or is it that 
the requirements of the XIXth and XXth 
centuries are so much more complex that the old 
rules fail? or is it that, in the multitude of 
individual teaching, of books, of illustrations, of 
facilities for travelling, of the innumerable 
rules and regulations laid down by the many 
authorities who now have a voice in connexion 
with our work, and of the lack of a genuine 
School of Architecture in England, that we are 
weakened in our efforts and our architecture 
lacks homogeneity of feeling. and that, in 
consequence, our streets show the architectural 
patchwork now presented to our view ? 

I do not wish to be misunderstood as to my 
object in bringing forward this variety of work 
for your inspection, but the idea has been forced 
upon me by the collection of these views that 
it is an extraordinary fact, which has to be, or 
ought to be, studied and analysed; that it is 
possible in such a comparatively short time for 
so many different conceptions of the same 
problem to have been evolved from so many 
good men. 

Here we have, at any rate, the architectural 
training of the student to foster, and if it be 
determined by those best qualified to judge, 
that it is for the good of architecture that there 
are so many varieties, call them “designs,” 
“styles,” or what you will, it is interesting to 
bring them before our notice for study and 
comparison ; if not, is it not also interesting to 
study them, to ponder upon the kind of 
training which has produced them, and to 
consider how far it is possible to deduce any 
practical lessons from such a review ? 

I hope you will not think I am advocating 
a deadly monotony in design, or that I think 
it advisable to slavishly copy old work. 
(@reful study of the latter will show how infi- 
nitely full of variety it was during any period 
of English architecture down to the end of the 
XVIIIth century. and at the same time it was 
consistent in design and motive. 

In my last paper I pointed out how the work. 
of Mr. Norman Shaw had developed, until, at 
the close of his professional life, he got back to 
a true development of our own vernacular style, 
as instanced by the house in Queen’s Gate aud 
his splendid work ' Chesters.“ Now, supposing 
Mr. Norman Shaw had commenced his career 
with this period of work, it is interesting to 
speculate upon how he might have developed. it; 
and I submit for our Committee’s consideration 
whether. in our classes of design, if the students 
were asked to subinit designs based upon our 
own vernacular work instead of what appears 
to be the case—viz., left to bring in more or less 
crude ideas, the essence of which seems to be to 
strike out something novel—such a course might 
not be productive of good and lead to more 
thoughtful and consistent work than is now the 
case. I do not believe this course would cramp 
the man of genius, and it ought to improve the 
work of the average student. 

Mr. Statham has said in one of his books, 
Architecture is now, and must be for the 
future, a personal art, like sculpture and paint- 
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ing, in which the individual architect gives 
his impress to his own work, only influenced, 
more or less, like the sculptor and painter, 
by the prevalent taste and tendency of the 
age. 

Well, if that be true, our aim, as architects, 
should be to try and keep the taste of the age, 
80 far as architecture is concerned, within the 
bounds of reason and good sense, and so that the 
public may realise we act up to our motto—viz., 

‘ Design with beauty and build in truth.” 

Now, you may be saying to yourselves, What 
have these remarks to do with Corner Houses ;? 
My reply is, that they are thoughts which have 
forced themselves upon me in studying the 
subject, and we will now proceed to the views, 
and then, I think, you will see that they have 
considerable bearing upon the question. 

[About eighty views were shown to illustrate 


the paper.] 


A communication on the subject from Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite was also read. Professor 
Pite said it was very true that a review of 
recent house architecture displayed extra- 
ordinary variety of conception and ideal. It 
might appear to a foreigner that each architect 
here was striving for his own hand in the 
struggle for originality, and was regardless of 
any consistency, and probably also without the 
intellectual trammels of a sound education. 
Such criticism was not easy to resist. Intimate 
acquaintance, such as was possessed by every 
architect or student who felt drawn to Friday 
morning and its building papers with a zest 
not felt for other days, however, showed that 
there was method in the madness, and it was 
in our inability to think for ourselves, inde- 
pendently and academically, that our liability 
to pursue so eagerly every fashion and phase 
of a master or type found such unregulated 
scope. There was a personal element in 
published current designs from which we cannot 
dixsociate ourselves, and we follow leaders as 
inevitably as Court dressmakers. He did 
not know that it was any good to regret this 
tendency in the absence of a better one. It 
was a sign of the age. Time was not taken to 
study and criticise design. The facility in 
draughtsmanship which was attainable in a 
pupil’s second or third year was often his full 
equipment for the practise of design, and he, 
no wonder, hungrily devoured the notions of 
modern originators, assimilated and evolved 
reproductions without at all realising that such 
designs were not in any sense serious archi- 
tecture, worthy of himself or of his art. The 
return to tradition, he thought, was practically 
impossible—we are our own tradition, and the 
Gothic Revival was as much a tradition to us 
as the Renaissance was to Elizabethan and 
Jacobean designers. The violent progress of 
architecture during the past century had 
rendered useless the traditions and design of 
the old masons and carpenters in whose hands 
much of the house architecture of the pre- 
Victorian period was practised. These tradi- 
tions of workmanship were, he feared, as dead 
as Queen Anne herself, and we should not be 
understood by the common artificer of our day 
if we invoked them as his ideal. Machinery, 
technical class training, decay of apprentice- 
ship, and many other influences have now to 
be reckoned with in the building trades, ang 
we can only do our best to pick up the threac 
in our own hands and weave them with intelli- 
gence and sincerity in desire to do everything 
that is best under all circumstances, whether of 
brickwork, joinery, sanitation, or decoration. 
Our artistic traditions are our own, they lie in 
our clients’ lives and desires and in our own 
intelligence and studies. The fountains of 
inspiration are ever open to us in the study of all 
noble building work—Greek, Roman, or 
Medieval and in the work and ways of the 
individual giants of the Renaissance—even of 
the Gothic Renaissance—so much nearer to us; 
and in a hearty appreciation of the fact that 
it is ours to translate current hfe into solid 
materials will lie our road to architectural 
success. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said that if Mr. White had not kept 
closely to the subject of his paper he had, at any 
rate, given material for reflection on matters 
that lay at the root of all successful design. 
It seemed hopeless now to expect a return to 
any uniform style of architecture or even to 
uniformity of taste and judgment; the day 
for that had gone by; but there were certain 
principles that govern all good design, whether 
in one style or another or in no recognised style 


at all, such as suitability, regard for material, 
self-restraint, and so forth, and it appeared to 
him that in designing corner houses the quality 
of concentration was too often neglected. In 
visiting Knowle at Sevenoaks lately he was 
impressed with the importance and value given 
to the entrance gateway by the almost mono- 
tonous reflection of the long row of gables on 
either side, all alike and with little three-light 
windows under them. The ordinary way of 
building town houses in terraces imposed a 
certain uniformity and breadth of treatment 
which was of great possible value in connexion 
with the design of the corner building, and it 
was unfortunate that an opportunity for the 
effective treatment of one or two important 
features was often killed by too much being 
attempted, and only a confused and insipid 
result being e Now, in corner houses 
it seemed to him that the actual height of the 
building had an important bearing on the 
method of design. When the building was low 
and the roof could be seen a great point should 
be made of the roof and its gable and chimneys 
and everything else should be subservient to 
these. Where the building was high and the 
roof could not be well seen the main effect should 
be gained by a fine grouping of features on the 
skyline, and, as a high building was usually a 
large one, a corner turret might perhaps be 
introduced. A turret was, however, a danger- 
ous thing to attempt, and it should never be 
used unless the building was large, so that it 
could be big enough to preserve its individuality. 
Turrets generally failed by being so small as to 
appear like something stuck on to, or growing 
out of, a building, instead of being an integral 
part of it, and this appearance was commonly 
intensified by turrets being over-windowed. 
The one on Mr. Shaw's St. James-street building 
was a good example. It had brickwork enough 
in it to look strong and safe; it asserts itself 
holdly by starting near the ground, instead of 
in a half-hearted way out of the roof, and it 
stands up high enough to get clear of its sur- 
roundings and to have a good roof of its own, 
which, moreover, connects the turret to the rest 
of the composition by running back and covering 
quite a considerable portion of the building. 
An interesting point in connexion with this 
building was that although it was as fully 
decorated as any in London, this elaboration of 
work was not allowed in any way to interfere 
with the essential points of the design—namely, 
the gables, the turret, and the ground floor 
arches. It was only used to give scale and 
richness without any suggestion of fussiness or 
confusion. However, the subject of individual 
features was one that might be discussed at 
great Jength; the main point he wanted to 
emphasise as a small contribution to the sub- 
ject was that a corner house, coming as the 
termination of a perhaps uninteresting row of 
buildings, was the opportunity for showing some 
well-designed feature to great advantage ; 
the choice lay among many possibilities; it 
must be made with good judgment, and when 
it had been made everything else must become 
subservient to it. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams, at the invitation of 
the President, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
said that Mr. White had taken a great deal 
of trouble in getting together the illustra- 
tions he had shown, and the choice he had made 
was certainly a very catholic one: but he could 
not help thinking that Mr. White had over- 
estimated the importance of what, on the 
surface of things, might appear to be too great 
an individuality displayed in these works, be- 
cause of the diversity of character which was 
observable in looking at them in detail. But, 
on the whole, the building shown did carry 
on some degree of continuity. For instance, 
in the case of Mr. Norman Shaw’s work at the 
time of his building at the bottom of St. James’s- 
street, and Mr. Ernest George's work, and the 
work of others of the same school, there was 
noticeable a continuity combined with an in— 
dividuality of treatment which did create for 
the time being a sort of school; and now, when 
others were working in what is called the Late 
Classic style, surely there was a certain degree 
of continuity in their work also. He did not 
take the despondent view that some had 
entertained ; later on we should develop some- 
thing, and probably it would be worthy of 
being classified as a tvpe of architecture of a 
very definite kind. There was surely not much 
difficulty in ascertaining the period when the 
buildings were erected of which they had seen 
views. Street’s Gothic work was essentially 
work of its time; it was all carried on in the 


same sort of definite way. Obviously no one 

had changed more entirely than Mr. Shaw 

himself! The last work by Mr. Shaw illustrated 

during the evening, at the corner of Queen's- 

gate and which he admired extremely, had the 

most ingenious and clever plan, but was not 

its style externally brought about, to some 

extent, by the material in which the architect 
was called upon to work, and most certainly it 

did express his intentions. There were some 

other rather effective corner buildings which 

might have been mentioned. The theatre by 
Mr. Runtz in the Strand was in its way striking 
as well as satisfactory, and that induced him to 

say what could not be said too often, i. e., that 
our work is not large enough, nor simple enough. 
Contemporary buildings were often lacking in 
dignity because there was so much detail in 
them; it might be thought by some that the 
new “Gaiety” looked coarse in parts of its 
detail, but at any rate it was bold and imposing, 
and when one come round Lancaster-place the 
general composition presented something worthy 
of the occasion and the effect is extremely 
interesting. The ingenuity displayed by the 
architects who built the corner houses they had 
seen views of, and the way some of them had 

arranged their staircases, was particularly 
fascinating, especially those by Mr. Shaw. He 
had often looked at and studied his plans with 
admiration. and they always appeared to have a 
fresh interest each time they were looked at, 
which was one of the characteristics of all good 
architecture. They could not but notice the 
thought which Mr. Shaw had put into his work ; 
unfortunately, the plans of many of our archi- 
tects suffered because of the absence of such 
thought. Scale in a building was most essential. 
but thought was equally so. Much of the work 
of the Association students appeared to be 
quite above the average and free from the sort 
of thing Mr. White reflectingly referred to when 
he was criticising students’ work. Some of the 
Association student work was admirable, and he 
doubted whether their predecessors of thirty 
years ago would have done anything as good. 
Therefore, there were reasons for encouragement 
and for persevering in the better education of 
students. It was as well, too, not to discourage 
students by making them feel that there was 
this lack of harmony in contemporary work. 
Students must go to someone for inspiration, 
and they could not do better than follow the 
work of the President and others who had shown 
them what to do and how to do it. Young 
men should be encouraged to keep on working 
and trying, and if they continued to do so on 
the lines indicated, they would make worthy 
successors of those whose work had been seen 
that evening. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove said there was one thing 
which struck him in London, especially in some 
of the older houses, i. e., the number of bulged 
flanks to corner houses, and he knew from 
observation that there was scarcely one in fifty 
which was perfectly vertical. He thought that 
the sanitary arrangements in some of the houses 
plans of which they had seen were very bad, 
but the hall was often very cleverly arranged. 
There was a tradition amongst a good many 
people that a corner house was not a healthy 
one, but he did not know why that was. He 
thought it would have been better for architec- 
ture had Mr. Norman Shaw retired a few years 
earlier than he did, for all architects were not 
Norman Shaws. Less able men, followin 
some of Mr. Shaw’s later work, did not succee 
in getting good proportions in their buildings: 
and, instead, they got eccentricity, and the result 
was often failure. A development in such a 
direction did not seem promising for good archi- 
tecture. In walking about London he felt that 
Ruskin's teachings were not followed as they 
should be; there were too many shams, too great 
an attempt to attract attention, and this was 
not good for architecture. Still, there were 
some architects who were evolving, not a new 
style, but something that was, perhaps, based 
on the best in old styles adapted to common- 
sense requirements; elevations were made to 
fit the plan and to express the purpose of the 
buildings. 

Mr. Edmund Wimperis said he had been 
greatly interested in the views shown and in the 
suggest ions in the paper. The one impression he 
had derived from the views had been this, 1. c., 
that the men who could do a good house in a 
street could do a good corner house, and that the 
men who could not do a good house in a street 
could not do a good corner house. There was 
no doubt that a corner, especially if it was a 
corner of two streets meeting at an acute angle, 
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did tempt the architect into the perpetration of a 
turret, but it was limited to Mr. Shaw and per- 
haps half a dozen other masters of the art to 
make the turret a satisfactory feature. The 
turret treatment, of course, introduced the 
vertical principle into the treatment of the 
front, and he always thought that verticality of 
treatment was an overmastering principle and 
invariably tempted one to give more than one 
could. Ifthey got a corner or angle emphasised 
by a turret, in nine cases out of ten it produced 
the feeling with regard to the rest of the front 
that there must be something to balance it. 
In the plans they had seen the difficulty of the 
corner treatment came out very clearly and in 
the most interesting plans the corner was not 
emphasised. As to what Mr. White had said 
about the enormous variety in the work carried 
out, that variety was, and must be, a very 
healthy sign for the architecture of the future. 
There was no doubt that architecture was going 
through a state of transition—almost a renais- 
sance of architecture in England. The improve- 
ment in architecture, more particularly in the 
architecture of municipal buildings, was an 
improvement generally: there was no doubt 
about it. If they took the average work of 
architects of past days—he did not mean the 
work of men who had survived the criticism of a 
century or two, but the average work of the 
average architect—they would find that it 
followed on traditional lines. This was not a 
very heroic virtue. To say “ That is the old 
groove, and I, for one, mean to run in it ” was 
not good for architecture. That practice led, 
finally, to the work of the early Victorian period 
and to the great exhibition. The work of the 
vounger men of the present day, particularly 
the work of the Association students. gave 
promise of a high average of work, and in the 
work of young architects now practising, but 
who had not had time to make a name, there 
were many indications that architecture was not 
going to suffer at their hands, but that it would 
be raised to a very high state of excellence. 

Mr. Theo. Moore said he disagreed with Mr. 
White altogether, though he acknowledged that 
Mr. White had given them a valuable series of 
views. Mr. White’s conclusions seemed to be 
that he wanted architects to found a school of 
architecture. If we had that school we should 
get here in London something like what one saw 
in Paris, and he did not think that that would 
be good for architecture. He thought that 
London was one of the most beautiful cities in 
the world, and the beauty of it consisted largely 
in the variety and originality of its architecture. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said that the first thing which 
struck him was that the majority of the views 
they had seen were from a German publication, 
and he thought that that was a great reproach 
to English people. If Germans produced the 
best illustrations of English architecture, then 
we ought to be ashamed of ourselves. The 
illustrations they had seen were certainly 
excellent, and he did not think we had in England 
any book which gave such an admirable collec- 
tion of views of architecture of our own country. 
He had been a little disappointed that Mr. White 
had not said more about planning of corner 
houses. That was a distinct problem, and it 
demanded a great deal of ingenuity very often. 
The ordinary corner of a street was a difficult 
thing to plan, but when the problem was an 
internal corner of a square or something of that 
kind it was an extremely difficult matter. As 
a rule the treatment of an external corner did 
seem to tempt an architect to design a turret, 
and that was a feature which had been very 
much overdone. There was a certain amount 
of affectation in sitting down to design a corner 
and providing a turret, and he did not see the 
necessity for it; nor did he see why the corner 
should not be treated as a corner without any 
turret. It was possible, as they had seen, to 
provide an admirable treatment without any 
turret. In regard to Mr. White’s reflections as 
to the extreme variety of our current architec- 
ture, his (the Chairman’s) view was that it was 
very much to be regretted that there is so much 
variety and such a want of unity in the aims of 
our architects. The right point of view seemed 
to be that, if the general body of architects were 
working with a certain amount of unity of aim 
and were striving after the attainment of some 
definite end in unison, the cause of architecture 
would be advanced much more than when 
architects were pulling in opposite or contrary 
directions. What seemed to him to be at the 
back of this variety was the lack of any system 
of architectural education in England. Hitherto 


there had been no recognised system of 
educating an architect—no course of training 
through which a student ought to go in order 
to acquire the knowledge which he ought to have 
in order to carry on the work of his profession ; 
and in that way we were very much behind 
other countries, particularly France, and more 
and more every year in the case of the United 
States. In comparing English architecture 
or the architecture of London with that of Paris, 
we took a rather narrow-minded and insular 
view. We spoke of London being the most 
beautiful city in the world—or in Europe, at all 
events—and referred to Paris as monotonous and 
uninteresting. His own view was that that 
was quite a wrong opinion. Certainly, in 
coming from Paris to London, one could not help 
being struck by the extreme squalor of much of 
the architecture of London and that, he thought, 
was largely due to the fact that here we had not 
got the organised system of architectural 
education which the French had had for many 
years. He looked forward to the day when we 
should have such a system in England. He 
did not think that organised education would 
fetter anyone; it did not do so in any other 
country, and architects had the same freedom 
abroad that we have—but it was on organised 
and well-developed lines. The effort the 
Association was making to systematise the 
education of young architects would have wide- 
spreading results. The architecture of the 
future would be just as English as it is now; 
the only difference would be that it would be 
backed up by a thorough knowledge of the 
history of architecture of past ages, which would 
result in a great forward movement in the 
future, when we should get what was generally 
called, for want of a better term, a national style. 
There would be just the same variety as now 
and the same individuality, only it would be of 
a very much higher class and would tend to 

romote the development of all the kindred arts. 
A the vote of thanks to Mr. White he would 
include thanks to Mr. S. Oetzmann, who pro- 
duced the photographs thrown on the screen 
that evening. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 

Mr. White, in reply, said he did not expect 
them to agree with all he had said, but he 
thought such a paper might cause a little 
thinking among architectural students. The 
subject was one on which there could naturally 
be a great diversity of opinion. A restraining 
hand was sometimes necessary when designing. 

“Oh for the wizard hand of patient skill 


To bring forth beauteous order from this pile 
Of rich but wild confusion.” 


That was the pith of the matter: and. as in the 
case of Sir Christopher Wren, who went through 
the land and carried out a series of works— 
one could not call them monotonous, for they 
were all varied—so he trusted that we should 
some day have a school of architecture and in 
the Association it might be expected to start. 
The example of their President's work ought to 
assist them very much. He desired to add his 
thanks to Mr. Oetzmann for the time he had 
given to the preparation of the slides they had 
seen. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on March 4, when Mr. 
J. W. Simpson would read a paper on Schools.“ 

The meeting then terminated. 


— Eb — 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Institute 
will be held on Monday, the 29th inst., in order 
to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current 
year. The Chairman will move, That, subject 
to His Majesty's gracious sanction, the Royal 
Gold Medal for the promotion of architecture 
be presented this year to M. Auguste Choisy, 
Inspector-General in the Service des Ponts et 
Chaussées, Paris.” 

The ninth general meeting will be held at the 
conclusion of the special meeting, for the 
following purposes :— 

(1) To elect candidates 
under By-laws 7, 8, and 9. 

(2) The following resolutions to be moved on 
behalf of the Council :—‘‘ That the necessary 
alterations to the by-laws be drafted and sub- 
mitted to a special general meeting to provide 
that after December 31, 1906, every person 
desiring to be admitted a Fellow shall be 
required to have passed the examination or 
examinations qualifying him as an Associate; 


for membership 


but that, in exceptional circumstances, the 
Council shall have power to dispense with such 
examination or examinations. Further, that 
during the intervening period the doors to the 
Fellowship be opened wider than at present, 
so that no reputable architect eligible under the 
Charter for election who desires to join the 
Institute as a Fellow should be debarred from 
doing so.” 

(3) The Council will also submit the following 
amendments to the Suggestions for the Con- 
duct of Architectural Competitions: — Clause 2 
(a) to read as follows 

To draw up the particulars and conditions 
(as far as possible in accordance with the prin- 
ciples herein set forth) as instructions to com- 
petitors, and also to advise upon the question of 
cost, and the amount and apportionment of the 
premium or premiums. 

Note.—In drawing up the Instructions to Com- 
petitors it is desirable to divide them into two 
distinct classes : 

(i.) Conditions—i.e., those which must be 
strictly adhered to. 

(ii.) Suggestions—t.e., those which are merely 
optional or of a suggestive character. 

Clause 7: Delete entirely. 

Renumber clauses 8, 9, 10, 11 as 7, 8, 9, 10 
respectively. 

lause 12: Delete all first paragraph and 
renumber the second paragraph beginning It 
is essential . as clause 11. 

Add the following clause as the new clause 12: 

The author of the design placed first by the 
assessor or assessors should be employed to 
carry out the work, and he should be paid in 
accordance with the Schedule of Professional 
Practice as to the Charges of Architects sanc- 
tioned and published by the Royal Institute. 
If no instructions are given to him to proceed 
within twelve months from the date of 1 
or if the proposed works are abandoned by tle 
promoters, then the selected architect should 
receive payment for his services in connection 
with the preparation of the competition 
drawings of a sum equal to 14 per cent. on the 
amount of the estimated expenditure. 

Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston has given notice 
that at this meeting he will ask the following 
question :— i 

“Is it in the power of the Council to say 
whether it is the intention of the Registration 
Committee. in view of the great interest attached 
to the movement for the statutory qualification 
of architects, to take a poll of the members of 
the Institute upon the general principle 
involved ?” 


— o — 


CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 


OUR ATMOSPHERE AND ITS RELATION TO 
HEALTH. 


THE first of the usual February-March series 
of free lectures on matters connected with 
building, 5 by the Carpenters’ Company, 
was given on Thursday evening last week at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, Mr. Percy 
Preston, Master of the Company, presiding. 

The lecturer was Professor Vivian Lewes, 
Royal Naval College, who delivered an interest- 
ing lecture, entitled. Our „ and its 
Relation to Health,“ which was fully illustrated 
by a number of experiments. He first dealt 
with the subject historically, mentioniig the 
first known experiment on the atmosphere, 
i. e., Aristotle's attempt to weigh the air in the 
year 350 B.c., and the subsequent investigations 
and experiments of others. It was not until 
the latter half of the XVIIIth century that the 
atmosphere began to have what might be called 
a chemical history, and it was then discovered 
that the air was not an element, but that it 
contained elements simpler than itself. The 
lecturer referred to the labcrious and valuable 
researches of Lavaisier, Cavendish, Priestley, 
and others, and stated that Cavendish made 
over 400 analyses of air in London in one year, 
going even as far as Maida Vale,” as he 
said, for his samples. The atmosphere con- 
tained 20 per cent. of oxygen and 79 per cent. 
of nitrogen, and it was the oxygen in water 
that made the possibilities of a good drinking- 
water in towns, for it burnt off the organic 
impurities which got into the water somehow. 

e lecturer then made a number of interest- 
ing experiments to show with what vigour 
anything that will burn in air will burn in 
oxygen gas, and also that many things which 
we do not regard as combustible will burn in it. 
Phosphorus, when brought into contact with 
oxygen. gave one of the strongest lights, and zinc 
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and steel would burn like tinder in this wonder- 
ful gas. The steel spring he used for the experi- 
ment was quickly burnt up, and it left the sides 
of the glass jar in which the oxygen was coated 
with iron rust, which was formed with great 
rapidity. Nitrogen would not combine 
directly with anything, but by indirect means 
it would form more compounds than any element 
known, and it would combine indirectly into 
five oxides. Oxygen and nitrogen were the 
two main constituents of the atmosphere, but 
there were other constituents which used to be 
called impurities, and there were at least three 
things which were as much part of the atmo- 
sphere as oxygen and nitrogen. In the first 
place, there was carbon dioxide, which was 
always present in the atmosphere, and which 
nature used in the proportion of 4 parts in 
10,000. In that proportion carbon dioxide 
was not an impurity, but an essential constituent 
of the atmosphere, without which it would be 
impossible for vegetation to live, and it was an 
impurity only when it exceeded that quantity. 
In an over-heated room we could get carbon 
dioxide above its proper proportion, and if it 
increased up to 10 parts in 10,000 it became a 
real impurity and affected health. Water 
vapour was another constituent which always 
existed in the air, and according to the tempera- 
ture. When the air was warm there was a 
large amount of water vapour in it. In that 
hall there might be 12 grains of water sus- 
pended in every cubic foot of air, but that was 
not an impurity; life without that would be 
impossible, for if the air were absolutely dry in 
three or four weeks we should be converted 
practically into mummies. Another constituent 
of the air, a very minor one, was ammonia gas, 
but it was needed in nature for plant life. 

The lecturer then described how carbon 
dioxide was produced, and how nature had 
pore for its consumption by vegetation, and 

ow the proper proportion of the two constitu- 
ents oxygen and nitrogen was secured. Faraday 
estimated that the oxygen taken from the 
atmosphere daily was 34 million tons. 
The balance wa: restored by trees and plants, 
which were continually providing oxygen. So 
long as we got fresh air there was, other things 
being equal, no chance of getting bad health. 
But we put up a barrier to nature, and we 
insisted on having our air comfortably warmed. 
If we wished to escape the penalties, we must 
do our best, by providing efficient ventilation, 
to help nature carry on her work. By breathing 
hot, tainted. air we should get in an ailing 
condition ; by getting plenty of fresh air we 
should find that half the petty ills of life would 
disappear. 


— . — 


BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE annual general meeting of this Institution 
was held on the 23rd inst. After the monthly 
committee meeting business, Mr. F. S. Oldham 
vacated the chair in favour of Mr. F. G. Minter, 
President for the new year, and the thirty- 
seventh annual meeting was held. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. Austin) presented the 
report, which expressed regret that, as the 
result of continuous depression in trade, 
donations and subscriptions had fallen off. 
The year's annual subscriptions were 233.. 12s., 
donations, 271“. 178. 6d.; dividends, 1684. 
This, with a balance of 26“. 2s. lld. from the 
diminution account, brought the total income 
to 6991. 128. 5d. Of this amount 606/. had 
been paid in pensions, twenty-four widows 
received 24. each, and an aged clerk 301. 
per annum. Altogether the year's expenditure 
had exceeded the income by 137. 188. IId. 
The report also expressed regret at the death. 
during his year of office, of Mr. Deputy Green- 
wood, the late President. 

Mr. E. Brooks (hon. treasurer) read the 
financial statement for the year. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report and balance-sheet, said they must not 
be surprised at finding the Institution was not 
in as flourishing a condition as could be desired, 
as there was no question that just now trade 
in the country was very bad. However, they 
must all pull together; the cause for which 
they were working was a thoroughly good one, 
and in every way deserving support, and with 
hard, earnest work he trusted they might 
retrieve their position and that the Builders’ 
Clerks’ Benevolent Institution would do as 
much in the good direction they would travel 
as ever they had done—aye. and better if 
possible. 


THE BUILDER. 


INCORPORATED CLERKS OF WORKS 


ASSOCIATION. 


THE twenty-first annual dinner of this 
Association was held on Monday in the King’s 
Hall, Holborn Restaurant, Mr. E. T. Hall 

residing. There were also present Messrs. 
F. T. Baggallay, T. E. Collcutt, J. M. Deacon, 
J. Hutton Freeman, H. T. Hare, J. Brady, J. T. 
Rees, and a large gathering of members and 
friends of the Association. 

The loyal toasts having been proposed by the 
Chairman and honoured. 

Mr. J. Aitchison suitably proposed The 
Architects and Surveyors, coupled with the 
names of Mr. H. T. Hare and Mr. J. M. Deacon. 

Mr. Hare, in replying for the architects, said 
he had heard it stated that there were three 
essentials to the successful carrying out of a 
building contract, and they had been called the 
A. B. C. of building, i. e., architect, builder, and 
client ; but he thought there was a serious omis- 
sion, for the clerk of works should have been 
added as a fourth essential. He was quite sure 
that any building contract of any importance 
would be carried out in a very inefficient manner 
without the assistance of a competent clerk 
of works, and architects would be in a most 
unfortunate position if they did not have the 
assistance of clerks of works. When buildings 
were carried out at a distance from the archi- 
tect’s office, as they often were, and it was only 
possible for the architect to make an occasional 
visit to a building, he was almost entirely in 
the hands of the clerk of works, for it was in the 

wer of the clerk of works to make or mar a 

uilding. The clerk of works was a sort of 
policeman over the builder ; he had to interview 
and converse with the client; generally speak- 
ing. he occupied a most important and: respon- 
sible position, and if he were not competent to 
carry out his duties as they should be carried 
out, the building suffered. He was happy to 
say that he had never had occasion to complain 
of the incompetence of a clerk of works, and he 
believed that they were a thoroughly trained 
and high-minded body of men. Inso far as the 
Association assisted in the training of its mem- 
bers, they would receive the fullest sympathy 
from architects. 

Mr. J. M. Deacon, in responding for the 
surveyors, referred to the work of the Sur- 
veyors' Institution, and said that the Institution 
examined young surveyors and thus helped 
them to become capable surveyors. There 
was some little dissatisfaction towards the 
Institution felt by some surveyors. A small 
party of surveyors recently met and agreed that 
the Institution did not properly represent them, 
and they had signed a memorial asking the 
Institution to alter the rules so that automati- 
cally in the future two quantitv surveyor 
members should always be on the Council. 
Besides that, the Institution had been asked to 
allow the quantity surveyors in London to 
elect five members amongst themselves to work 
with the two members of Council, and to deal 
with all questions relating to quantity surveyors. 
The Institution had also been asked to show in 
their list of members in which branch of the 
profession the members were engaged, i. e., 
as quantity surveyors, land surveyors, or 
auctioneers. 

Mr. J. Roberts then proposed The Worship- 
ful Company of Carpenters,” remarking on the 
good work the Company had done for the build- 
ing industry by their lectures, examinations, 
and workshops. 

Mr. J. Hutton Freeman, Clerk of the Com- 

any, replied. The Company was only too 
glad to help clerksof works in the way they did, 
and to carry on the work that had been referred 
to. The Company must have a specialy 
cordial feeling for the clerks of works, because 
in the old days the masters and wardens of the 
Company exercised somewhat the same powers 
that clerks of works do now—they viewed 
buildings. and if anything were wrong in the 
construction they had power to condemn it and 
have it pulled down. The Company were 
now making an effort to help on the cause 
of forestry in the country. and he hoped that 
they would be supported. Many people 
considered that timber was even safer than 
steel in cases of fire, but there was no use in 
making wood non-inflammable if the supply of 
wood was going to fail us. and, as they knew, 
there was a great shortage in the supply. 

The Chairman then proposed the toast of the 
evening, The Incorporated Clerks of Works 
Association of Great Britain,” coupled with the 
name of Mr. J. T. Rees, the President. The 
Association was one primarily for social inter- 
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course between clerks of works, but in addition 
to that they desired to raise the status of the 
clerk of works, and they must all be aware 
that that status had been raised. This was the 
first year of the incorporation of the Association, 
and he was told that a further advance was 
contemplated, i. e., in the direction of organisin 
a benefit fund, which would be a most usefu 
feature in connection with the Association. 
It was a great advantage that men who had 
honestly done their work, and yet fell out in the 
race of life, should be helped in a time of tem- 
porary need. As an architect, and speaking for 
architects, he could say that they wished all 
success to the Association. 

Mr. Rees, in response, said that they had 
made more members this year than they had 
done for many years past, and he believed that 
the Association would go on prospering. The 
feeling which existed amongst the members 
augured well for the success of the Association. 
A clerk of works who joined them would never 
regret doing so, and he appealed to all those who 
were not members to join. This was an oppor- 
tune moment for doing so; in the very near 
future they might inaugurate a system of admis- 
sion by examination, and that would be rather 
distasteful to men rather advanced in life. He 
desired to take the opportunity of thanking 
Mr. J. Pain, their Hon. Secretary, for the great 
amount of work he had done for the Associa- 
tion. 

The concluding toasts were The Press, 
proposed by Mr. J. Brady, Editor of the Clerk 
of Works’ Journal, The Visitors, proposed 
by Mr. W. Pitts, Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion, and The Chairman, which was proposed 
by Mr. R. H. Kellond. 


—_——_—e--o-—___\__- 


ASSOCIATION OF MANAGERS OF SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL WORKS. 


AT a meeting of the Yorkshire District Branch 
of the Association of Managers of Sewage 
Disposal Works, held on Saturday last at the 
Westminster Hotel, Leeds, Mr. James Ashton 
read a paper on The Disposal and Utilisation 
of Sewage Sludge.“ Mr. W. D. Scott-Moncrieff 
presided, and remarked that Leeds and the 
neighbouring towns, more especially Bradford, 
were situated in circumstances of the greatest 
difficulty as regards the disposal of their sewage. 
These towns were far from the sea, and now 
the sea could not be utilised as a means of the 
disposal of the sludge, some other method must 
be adopted. 

Mr. Ashton remarked that during recent 
years they had been told that they need have 
no sludge at sewage works, but his opinion was 
that there would always be sludge, no matter 
what system was adopted or however well 
managed any particular system might be. 
The more sewage obtained by increased popu- 
lation, the more exacting were the rivers 
authorities, and consequently a greater amount 
of sludge accumulated at the works. He dealt 
fully with the disposal and various methods of 
drying and pressing sludge, and remarked thaf 
sludge, if treated properly, could be made to 
very great use as a manure. The sludge of 
every town varied in its composition, and in 
towns where wool-scouring and other greasy 
processes were carried on, there was great diffi- 
culty in pressing the sludge. There was no 
place where more trouble in this respect was 
met with than in Bradford. Mr. Ashton, in 
closing his paper, said that what he was desirous 
of pointing out was that sludge was useful and 
valuable, but that in the present condition of 
treatment it was a nuisance. The advantages 
to be secured by adopting a method of drying 
sewage sludge subsequent to pressing would 
be that the present bulk would be reduced to less 
than one-half; it would be perfectly dry to 
handle, it would be in a thoroughly sanitary 
condition, and would be worth anything from 
five to twenty shillings per ton as a manure. 


— . —.—— 


THE LONDON WATER COMPANIES AND ARBITRA- 
TION AWARD8.— The special court of arbitration 
announced on Monday its awards on the claims 
of the remaining water companies which are 
to be absorbed br the Water Board. The 
undertakings have been valued as subject to 
the Chamberlain’s sinking fund. If the House 
of Lords holds that the companies are free 
from the sinking fund, the awards will be in- 
creased : — 


Claim. Award. 
Lambeth 420145 cei veeees £5,466,923 £4,301.000 
Southwark and Vauxhall. . £5,513,946 £3.603,009 
heise 8 24.750.000 45.505. 000 
RI 8 £2,981,520 £2,712,000 
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Smoking Room. 
Gun 
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4. Hall 
5. 

6. 

7. 


m. 
Lavatory and Water-closet. 


A. Main Stairs. 


B B. Back Stairs and Stairs to Cellar. 
House at Medmenham. Plan. 
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References to Plan. 


GROUND PLAN. 


8. Butler’s Bedroom. 
9. Butler's Pantry. 


10. Strong Room. 
11. Housekeeper. 
12. Servants’ Hall. 
13. Scullery. 
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14. Kitchen. 


17. Dairy. 

18. Lamps. 

19. Boots. 

20. Back Tard. 


C. Lift from Cellars to Top Floor. 
(See “ Builder” for February 20.) 


PLAN OF HOUSE AT MEDMENHAM. 


This is the plan of the house by Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, the perspective view of which 
appeared in our last issue. The plan was sent 
to us too late to appear along with the view. 


—_——e-}e—____- 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday, in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Lord Monkswell, 
chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Bethnal-green Borough Council, 8,000/. for the 
erection of stables at depét, and for paving 
works; Poplar Borough Council, 5, 898“. for 
sewer reconstruction works; and St. Pancras 
Guardians, 2, 400“. for poor law purposes. 
Sanction was also given to Westminster City 
Council to the borrowing of 1, 1360. as contribu- 
tion to cost of street improvement. 

Tenders.— Several tenders for works for the 
Council were agreed to. They will be found on 
our Tender pages. 

Cost of the Holborn to Strand Improvement.—. 
In reply to a question, Lord Welby said that 
the gross expenditure on the Holborn to Strand 
Improvement up to December 3] last was 
4,010,452/. As recoupment they had received 
185,866/., which left a net expenditure of 
3.825, 0860. 

The Paris Fire.—In answer to Alderman 
Dew. Mr. Hemphill, the chairman of the Build- 
ing Act Committee, said the Council was en- 
abled to deal with factories established for the 
manufacture of dangerous articles, but not 
the storage of such articles as celluloid. Cellu- 
loid was concerned in the recent fatal fire in 
Paris, and also in the fatal fire in Queen 
Victoria-street. The only way was to deal 
with celluloid as they did with the storage of 
petroleum, but that would require either new 
legislation or action on the part of the Home 
' Office. 

Conditions as to Building on the Council's 


a — a A 


3 


Land.— The report of the Corporate Property 
Committee contained the following paragraph :— 


The Council on December 1, 1903, amended con- 
dition No. 13 of the building conditions so as to include 
therein the following provision :— 

If, and so often as the same shall happen, any 
dispute shall arise after the plans and specifications 
have been approved between the Council and the 
lessee as to any matter connected with the erection 
of the said building or buildings, or the foundations 
or drainage thereof, or the preparation, laying out, 
fencing, or otherwise dealing with the sald lan 
which matter is not provided for by the approv 
pans and specifications,’ or any additions to, altera- 

ions in, or omissions from the same authorised as 
aforesaid, or by these conditions or conditions of 
approval every such dispute shall, if the parties do not 
agree, be decided by an arbitrator, appointed by the 
president of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
whose decision shall be final. 

We then stated in our report that we did not ask 
the Council to fix the exact terms of the clause, as the 
drafting of the building conditions had been left in our 


The clause as now drawn would only deal with 
disputes which might arise after the plans. etc., had been 
approved, and as it is necessary to make provision for 
the determination of disputes before this event, we 
propose that the exact wording shall be as follows — 
If, and so often as the same shall happen, any 
dispute shall arise between the Council and the lessee 
as to any matter connected with the erection of the said 
building or buildings, or the foundations or drainage 
thereof, or the preparation, laying out, fencing or 
otherwise dealing with the said land, which matter 
is not provided for by ‘the approved plans and 
specifications,’ or any additions to, alterations in, or 
omissions from the same, authorised as aforesaid, or 
by these conditions, or conditions of approval, or as to 
whether any such matter is or is not so provided for, or 
as to the manner in which the same is provided for, 
every such dispute shall, if it arise before the plans 
and specifications have been approved, be decided by 
the architect, and if it arise thereafter be decided by 
an arbitrator to be appointed failing agreement 
by the president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, whose respective decisions shall be final.” 


Mr. White asked in what respect the pro- 
posal of the Committee differed from previous 
undesirable proposals ? 

Mr. Mullins, chairman of the Committee, 
said the proposal was made with the idea of 
giving effect to the previous decisions of the 
Council. 

Mr. White said he should move that the 
paragraph be not received. According to the 


Committee’s proposal, the Architect to the 
Council would still have power to impose his 
views, and there ought to be some appeal 
from the arbitrary decisions of any one man. 
It was desirable that the Council’s land should 
be let as quickly as possible, and an appeal to an 
independent arbitrator after the plans had been 
agreed to was not of much advantage. 

Mr. Lewis seconded. In his opinion the 
citizen of London was quite at the mercy of 
the Architect, who the Committee seemed to 
think was a transcendental genius, superior to 
all the other architects of London. 

Mr. Howell J. Williams said that if the 
Committee's proposal was agreed to it would 

revent people coming forward to take up the 
Gouncil’s surplus land, a large amount of which 
was to let. 

Several other councillors having spoken to 
the same effect, the amendment was, on a show 
of hands, lost, and the report was adopted. 

Proposed Shakespearian Memorial. — The 
Historical Records Committee recommended, 
in reference to the offer by Mr. R. Badger, of 
Eastbourne, that the letter of Mr. Badger 
with reference to the proposed erection of a 
memorial to Shakespeare in London be received 
with pleasure, and that his generous offer to 
give to the Council the sum of 5002. to defra 
the expenses of collecting funds for the memorial, 
and of 2,000. upon trust as a contribution 
towards the fund, be accepted ; that it be referred 
to the Historical Records and Buildings Com- 
mittee to consider and report as to the nomina- 
tion of trustees who would undertake to form 
a public committee, independent of the Council 
for the purpose of collecting subscriptions under 
the terms of Mr. Badger's gift of 500/., so that 
the Council itself shall not be committed to 
collecting the required subscriptions ; and that 
the Council is prepared to consider proposals 
for a site for the purpose of erecting thereon a 
memorial to Shakespeare, subject to it being 
satisfied that public subscriptions to a sufficient 
amount are forthcoming, and to its sanction 
being obtained to the form of the proposed 
memorial. 
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Mr. Cornwall suggested that, instead of 
passing a resolution in that form, the matter 
should be referred to a joint committee of 
the General Purposes and Historical Records 
Committee. 

This was agreed to. 

Traction Engines in Streets.—Mr. Beachcroft 
complained that the Public Control Committee 
had not reported on the question of controlling 
the passage of heavy locomotives through the 
streets. The Council had lost the oppor- 
tunity of going to Parliament this year, and 
were continually licensing these engines of 
destruction. 

Mr. Goddard Clarke said the Committee had 
drawn up by-laws on the matter, and had sent 
them to the Local Government Board for their 
approval. Until they heard from the Local 
Government Board they could do nothing in the 
matter. 


Having transacted other business, the 
Council adjourned. 

— . — 
APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 13894 


BUILDING ACT. 


Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between‘ parentheses : — 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Clapham.—The retention of a greenhouse at 
Brooklands, Thurleigh-road, Clapham, abut- 
ting upon Ramsden-road (Mr. W. C. Poole for 
Mr. W. G. Allen). —Consent. 

Dul wich. — Buildings on the site of Nos. 307, 
509, and 311, Camberwell New-road, Camber- 
well (Mr. A. E. Mullins for Mrs. S. Melhuish). 
—Consent. 

Islington, North.—A one-story motor-car 
building at No. 56, Crouch-hill, Islington, to 
abut upon Blythwood-road (Mr. F. L. Dove). 
—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Extension of a one-story 
building under the existing conservatory at 
Ellesmere House, Templeton-place, arl’s 
Court (Messrs. Leslie and Co., Ltd., for Mr. D. 
Vigo).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Residential flats on the 
site of Nos. 34 to 44 (even numbers only), in- 
clusive, Abingdon-villas, to abut also upon 
Allen-street, Nene (Mr. S. Newcombe for 
Mr. W. J. Blow). —Consent. 

Marylebone, West. — Residential flats, with 
bay windows, upon the site of Nos. 79 to 109 
(odd numbers only), inclusive, Park. road, 
Regent’s Park (Messrs. Runtz and Ford for 
Mr. M. Gluckstein).—Consent. 

Paddington.—Retention of a balcony and 
three bay windows in front of No. 8, Lancaster- 
gate. Paddington (Mr. C. Sale for Mr. E. H. 

odgkinson).—-Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Retention of a 
projecting iron and glass pent roof over the 
area at the rear of Nos. 243, 245, 247, and 249, 
Regent-street, abutting upon Swallow-place 
(Messrs. Z. King and Son for Jays, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Norwood.—Buildings upon a site abutting 
upon the north-east side of Milkwood-road and 
south-west side of Herne Hill-road (Mr. C. M. 
Quilter for Mr. S. Adams).—Refused. 

St. Pancras, South.—An iron and glass pent 
in front of No. 131, Gower-street, St. Pancras 
(Mr. P. Young).--Refused. 

Wandsworth.—Buildings upon the site of 
Nos. 17, 19, 21, 23, and 25, Balham-hill, 
Wandsworth (Messrs. Searle and Haves for 
Messrs. J. Garrett and Sons).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.t—The erection of a showcase 
upon part of the forecourt of No. 81, Clapham 
Park-road, Wandsworth (Mr. G. Garner for 
Mr. W. Whiteman).—Refused. 

Width of Way. 

Brizton.—The completion of a stable build- 
ing on the north side of Melbourne-square, 
Brixton, with the forecourt fence at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of the street (Mr. H. G. Assiter).— 
Consent. 

Limehouse.—A one-story building adjoining 
No. 47. Repton-street, Limehouse, with ex- 
ternal walls at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of the street 
(Messrs. W. Stuttle and Son for Mr. G. 
Lloyd).—Consent. 

Itutherhithe. A one-story cart shed and 
stable at No. 8, Bermondsey-wall, Rotherhithe, 
with the forecourt fence at less than the pres- 
cribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of the street (Mr. E. Crosse for Messrs. 
Puttock and Peacock).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 
Hackney, North.—Deviation from the plans 
approved for the erection of a house on a site 
abutting upon the south side of Cazenove-road 
and west side of Geldestcne-road, Hackney, with 
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bay windows and porch and open space 
about such house so far as relates to the erec- 
tion of a greenhouse at the premises (Mr. G. 
R. Woodruff).—Consent. 

Hackney.—A summer-house and tool cup- 
board in front of No. 130, Cazenove-road, 
Hackney (Mr. G. R. Woodruff).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Lewisham.—An addition at the rear of 
No. 21, West-hill, Sydenham, to abut upon 
Amberley-road (Messrs. J. Dennett and Co. for 
Mr. R. B. Beeton).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—That the 
application of Messrs. Woodrow and Helsdon 
for an extension of the period within which the 
erection of a one-story lavatory addition to the 
Grosvenor Hall, Buckingham Palace- road, 
St. George, Hanover-square, with external 
walls at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway of Flask-lane was 


required to be commenced, be granted.— 
Agreed. 
Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 


Construction. 


Hackney, Central--A wood and iron building 
of a temporary character at the Duke of 
Wellington public-house, Morning-lane, Hack- 
ney, to abut upon Chatham-place (Messrs. 
Snewin Brothers and Co. for Messrs. Holt and 
Co.).—Consent. 

Brizton.—A wood, iron, and glass building 
at the rear of No. 28, Coldharbour-lane, Brix- 
ton, to abut upon Crawford-street (Mr. G. 
Turner).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and Space 
at Rear. 

Woolwich.—That the application of Mr. H. 
P. Monckton, for an extension of the period 
within which the rebuilding of Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 
Frances-street, Hill-street, Woolwich, was 
required to be completed, be granted.—Agreed. 


Formation of Streets. 


Greenwich.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
A. Mitchell Torrance, sanctioning the forma- 
tion or laying out of new streets for carriage 
traffic upon the Kidbrooke Lodge estate to lead 
from St. Germain’s-place to Kidbrooke-grove, 
Greenwich (for Sir John McDougall).— 
Agreed. 

Woolwtch.—A deviation from the plans 
sanctioned for the formation of new streets 
upon the Eltham Park estate, High-street, 
Eltham, so far as relates to an alteration in 
the gradient of Dairsie-road (Mr. R. Stewart 
for Mr. A. Cameron Corbett, M.P.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to 
Messrs. F. W. and E. Lucas and H. Erichsen, 
refusing to sanction the formation or laying 
out of new streets for carriage traffic out of 
the western side of Tooting Bec-road, Upper 
Tooting.—Refused. 


Space at Rear and Means of Escape at Top of 
High Buildings. 

Chelsea. -A deviation from the plans 
approved for the erection of a building to 
abut on Sloane-gardens, Sloane-square, and 
Lower Sloane-street, Chelsea, so far as relates 
to the erection of such buildings as shown upon 
the plan, dated January 30, 1904 (Mr. E. W. 
Mountford and Mr. A. F. Faulkner for Mr. 
W. Willett). That Mr. E. W. Mountford and 
Mr. A. F. Faulkner be informed that the 
Council has considered the plans showing the 
means of escape in case of fire proposed to 
be provided on the fifth and sath stories of 
a building to abut on Sloane-gardens, Sloane- 
square and Lower Sloane-strect, Chelsea, and 
that the Council will issue a certificate under 
the section.—Agrecd. 


Space at Rear. 


Chelsea.—A modification of the provisions of 
section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of buildings on a site abutting upon 
the north-west side of Basil-street and east side 
of New-street, Chelsea, with open spaces about 
such buildings (Mr. R. Bennett).—Consent. 

Itotherhithe. A modification of the pro- 
visions of section 41 with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of an addition at the rear of 
No. 6, St. Helena-road, Rotherhithe, with an 
irregular open space at the rear of the 
premises (Mr. H. A. Vohmann).—Consent. 

Wandsicorth.-Two buildings on the north- 
west side of High-street, Tooting, westward of 
Selkirk-road (Mr. D. Watney for Messrs. 
Attlee).—Consent. 

Paddington, South. -A modification of the 
provisions of section 41 with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of an addition at the rear 
of No. 114, Westbourne-grove, Paddington 
(Mr. G. A. Sexton for Mr. A. Woollard).— 
Refused. 

Strand.—A modification of the provisions of 
section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of an addition at the rear of No. 17, 
Charles-street, Haymarket (Messrs. Treadwell 
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and Martin for Messrs. W. Dunstan and W. J. 
Styles). Refused. 

Westminster. —An additional story to Nos. 2 
and 2, William-street, Knightsbridge (Mr. S. 
Skrimshire for Mr. H. Gilbert).—Refused. 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land. 

Deptford.—That a licence be granted to Mr. 
A. E. Gould for the erection of five dwelling- 
houses on low-lying land, situated on the south 
side of Hornshay-street, Deptford, in accord- 
ance with the plan of Mr. A. Blackford on his 
behalf.—Agreed. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the local authority. 


— —— —— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION: 


THE LEGAL POSITION OF AN ARCHITECT. 


THE Discussion Section of the Association held 
the eighth meeting of the session on the I7th 
inst., when Mr. Walter C. Williams, solicitor, 
read a paper on The Legal Position of an 
Architect.“ 

Mr. Williams, in introducing the subject, 
confessed to tinding some little difficulty as to 
a fitting definition of an architect, for auc- 
tioneers’ clerks, and unsuccessful builders pre- 
pared plans“; he, therefore, asked for latitude 
in the use he made of the word at a time when 
the price of a brass plate and the effrontery 
to stick it up were all the apparent requisites to 
a man calling himself an architect. Duties, 
with the attendant liabilities as to their breach, 
were then dealt with, and it was shown how the 
displeasure of the law might be incurred if due 
skill were not used in the preparation of plans 
or due vigilance exercised if their carrying out 
had to be superintended. In France an archi. 
tect had been held criminally responsible for the 
death of a man killed by the fall of a building 
owing to defective design, and although we had 
not got to that it was conceivable that even 
in England circumstances might arise under 
which an architect might be found guilty of 
manslaughter. The liabilities of the architect 
in his capacity as agent of the employer under 
contract were next taken—his position in 
relation to the builder, his authority for eae 
out quantities or having them taken out, an 
as to their accuracy ; the considerations govern- 
ing extras, omissions, and variations; certificates, 
especially the issue of the final certificate, where 
his capacity is that of an arbitrator; and cases 
were cited and their salient points brought out :— 
Moon v. Witney Union Guardians, Restall 
v. Nye, Waghorn v. Wimbledon Local Board, 
Randall v. Trimen, Ford v. Bemrose, Thorn r. 
Lord Mayor of London, Rex v. Peto, Chambers 
v. Goldthorp, Kemp v. Rose, ete. 

Turning to rights, although the architect, 
like any other man, was entitled to be paid a 
reasonable remuneration for work done, vet 
it could not be said that he had any special 
or definite rights qua architect. He had not 
the ascertained position of the solicitor, whose 
fees are fixed by statute, nor even of the medical 
practitioner; he could only recover on a 
quantum meruit, the 5 per cent. being but 
a delusion, for although that rate may be, and 
is, accepted as a reasonable basis of remunera- 
tion, it is open to the other side, to show 
that it is not so, and the architect must 
accept the amount awarded by the court. 
This, of course, would only apply in the absence 
of an express agreement for payment, whether 
verbal or in writing. But if the contract be to 
do something that is not to be completed wit hin 
twelve months of date of contract, then it must 
be in writing or there is no recovery; and in this 
connexion the efficacy of the sixpenny stamp 
was strongly emphasised. If dealing with a 
corporation, i. e., a limited company, municipal 
council, or board of guardians, the absolute 
necessity for the contract being under the 
common seal of the corporation was referred 
to. A letter from secretary or manager, or 
even a resolution entered on the minutes, 
would not suffice. However, comforting excep- 
tions to this were vouchsafed. The counsel of 
perfection—in law the only counsel—was given 
as to taking instructions from client, doing 
sketch plans, and so on (cases referred to: 
Lawford v. Billericay, Billericay Board of 
Guardians, Mofflat v. Dickson), and as to 
obtaining fees on account, if not beforehand. 

With reference to the ownership of plans, the 
case of Ebdy v. Gowan decided that where an 
architect was instructed merely to prepare 

lans or designs, on payment of fees they 
belonved to the employer, but where plans were 
prepared for works to be carried out under the 
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1 superintendence the law was not so 
clear. 
In the discussion which followed—opened by 
Mr. F. G. W. Buss, and sustained by Messrs. 
W. Trant Brown, Louis Ambler, Theodore F vfe, 
A. H. Belcher, Max Clarke, and the Chairman, 
Mr. J. H. Pearson—the terror of the law, as so 
clearly expounded by Mr. Williams as law, was 
fortunately somewhat dissipated and eduani— 
mity of mind in part restored. An instance 
was given wherein a local board had actually 
been overcome bv nothing stronger than moral 
Pe uff’ infact—and the fees paid upin 
ull, though the commission had not been under 
the common seal of the august body concerned. 
But it was not safe to presume, and there was a 
concensus of opinion that prevention was better 
than cure. For estimates ought not to be 
exceeded, neither should there be any ainbiguity 
as to fees and the manner of their payment. 
If ordinary business methods were but adopted, 
and the R.I.B.A. scale of charges duly placed 
before the prospective client, all would go well. 
Too great a nicety in such delicate matters at 
the initial stage was not to be indulged in. 
In practice an architect could usually have 
extras carried out up to a limit without com- 
plications arising, and, occasionally with larger 
amounts, if the client were kept informed 
on the various matters as they arose. The 
approving or otherwise of building materials 
ought to be reserved wholly to the architect, 
for be ought to know his materials and see that 
they were good. In this connexion the form 
of contract as drawn up by the R.I.B.A. was 
thought to be open to some improvement. 
Some sympathy was manifested towards the 
unfortunate builder, who, to the call of an 
all too exacting employer, perchance was obliged 
to execute certain works according to contract, 
even though great unforeseen outlay, with 
attendant loss, should have to be incurred in 
their literal performance. Nor was the archi- 
tect always able, in the proper discharge of 
his duties as defined by the contract, to indulge 
his feelings of justice as towards the builder. 


=o 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA TION 
SPRING VISITS. 


III. - CHURCH or Hory Trinity AND ROYAL 
CoLLEGE OF SCIENCE, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


SoutH KENSINUTON was once again selected 
as the district for the third visit by the Archi- 
tectural Association on Saturday, February 20, 
when, in addition to the large Government works 
in progress which have been inspected in 
5 years, a special interest was provided 

y the inclusion of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity in the programme for the afternoon's 
work. 

Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., the architect of the 
church, kindly met a large party of members, 
including the President, Mr. H. T. Hare, and 
gave much useful and valuable information, 
which added materially to the success of the 
visit. The church when completed will seat 
about 1,500 people, disposed in the nave, the 
east aisle, and the double west aisles. Services 
. were commenced in October last, when the work 
was finished with the exception of the double 
aisles, and consequently a temporary brick wall 
had to be erected on the west side of the nave. 
Owing to the limits of the site, Mr. Bodley found 
it necessary to depart from the usual orienta- 
tion and to substitute a north and south axis. 
The entrance from the new road on the south ts 
placed on the extreme boundary line in order 
to gain the maximum internal length ; no porch 
or lobby is provided. 

The internal length is 112 ft.; the approxi- 
mate width of the nave is 28 ft., the height of 
which to the ridge is 60 ft. To add to the 
appearance of length a rise of about 12 in. in 
the floor from south to north has been in— 
geniously contrived, and, to a great extent, 
produces the desired effect. The sources of all 
daylight are practically from the two large 
north and south traceried windows, the former 
of which has a very long uninterrupted centre 
light. Two smaller side windows in the chancel 
light up the altar and dossal. For evening use 
and for dull days electric lighting is employed, 
but it is noteworthy that, as far as possible, it 
has been the architect’s endeavour to conceal 
both the natural and artificial lighting from the 
eyes of the worshippers, with marked success. 

It is readily seen that large internal effects 
have been striven for; to assist this effect no 
chancel arch or step is provided, no change 
in width is introduced in the sanctuary, and 
nothing in the roof marks the position of the 
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choir. The nave arcades consist of slender 
cluster shafts carrying arches, which recall all 
that is best of XIVth century English work. 
The roof is in the form of a plain, straight- 
boarded vault relieved by heavy wooden ribs 
springing from small shafts rising from the 
main piers. These ribs were originally intended 
to be built in stone, but owing to the lack of 
abutment caused by the absence of the flying 
buttresses of the double aisles, timber had to 
be employed. Both the nave roof and that 
spanning the small east aisle have been finished 
throughout with charming painted colour 
decoration. 

Money not being too plentiful, economy had 
to be borne in mind. The external! and internal 
walls are faced with Box Ground Bath stone ; 
the roofs are covered with tiles; the chancel 
floor and main passages are paved with black 
and white Belgian marbles laid in large scaled 
designs, finished with a high polish, and the 
flooring under the chairs which provide for the 
seating accommodation is of wood blocks laid 
square. 

Few internal permanent fittings are as yet 
in position. The organ (without its case) is 
approached by a spiral iron staircase enclosed 
in an oak panelled casing. Some fine designs 
for stained glass, organ loft, and chancel 
screen were hanging on the walls, which con- 
veyed an idea of the ultimate effects which, 
together with the large amount of colour 
decoration anticipated and the completion of 
the double aisles, will make this church not 
the least striking and beautiful of the many 
fabrics for which Mr. Bodley is the author. 
Messrs. Stevens and Bastow, of Bristol, have 
built the church in an admirable manner. The 
hot air system of heating has been carried out 
by Messrs. Hayden. No effort has, however, 
been made properly to ventilate the interior, 
the small provision made being quite mediaval 
in its nature and extent. 

The party then visited the Royal College of 
Science new buildings in Imperial Institute- 
road. Inthe absence of the architect, Mr. Aston 
Webb, L.R.A., the visitors were received by 
Mr. Peacock, clerk of works, who, in addition 
to conducting them over this enormous under- 
taking, had very thoughtfully set up plans 
and details in the various parts of the buildings 
to which they had reference. 

A previous visit was made last year, and 
we gave a detailed account of the venti- 
lation and other matters in our issue 
of February 22, 1903. In the interval which 
has elapsed considerable progress has been 
made by the contractors, Messrs. Leslie and Co. 
From a height of some 15 ft. to 20 ft. the walls 
have since reached to their full height and the 
whole of the buildings are roofed in. The large 
ventilating scheme in the hands of Messrs. 
Ashwell and Nesbit is now being hurried forward, 
the main hot and cold air ducts, with hollow 
divisions constructed with Picking’s partition 
bricks, were in an interesting state for inspec- 
tion. The Delabole rag slating is nearly 
completed, whilst to the interior a con- 
siderable amount of faience dressing, made by 
Messrs. Whitehead of Leeds, is fixed. Many 
of the corridors to the upper floors have 
plastered vaulted ceilings; the roofs of some of 
the e laboratories are similarly finished 
and nave good effects. 

The buildings throughout are full of small 
matters of detail necessary to the purpose to 
which they are ultimately to be applied, and 
we cannot here attempt a description of even 
a few of them. Although the main front i- 
yet hidden by a forest of scaffolding, it is safe 
to assume that when finished these buildings, 
which are eventually to become the head- 
quarters of British scientific research, will have 
a position second to none in the educational 
institutions of the world. 


— . — 


LEEDS IN STIrC TE. -The students attending the 
building construction classes held at the 
Leeds Institute visited last Saturday the 
Leeds market hall and shops now in course of 
completion, from the designs of Messrs. 
Leeming and Leeming. The whole of the 
buildings were thrown open to the students, 
who were thus enabled to see the work in a 
partially finished state and to advantage. 
Details of construction were explained by Mr. 
James Neill (the teacher of the classes) in con- 
junction with the working drawings, which 
were also on view. There are 172 students in 
the building construction classes at the Insti- 
tute, and during the latter half of the session 
visits are undertaken to buildings in course 
of erection in the city with a view of imparting 
practical knowledge. 
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ARCHITECTURAL_SOCIETIES., 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSC OLATION.— 
A meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association was held on the 17th inst. at No. 11, 
George-street, Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, when Mr. Robert H. Po x, C. E., 
read a paper on The Strength of Scaffolding. 
After referring to some opinions regarding the 
force of the wind, and factors of safety, he 
dealt with the subject of scaffoldings for steam 
cranes, and pointed out the weaknesses arising 
from imperfect general bracing and the depen- 
dence on girder connections between the towers. 
He alluded to the unsatisfactory PATNE 
secured by the use of cross girders, and state 
that he preferred in all directions some form 
of bracing, the strength of which could be 
calculated. The lecture was illustrated with 
diagrams and models. 


DEvoN AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SocieTy.—At a meeting on Tuesday, the 16th 
inst., Mr. Mowbray A. Green read a paper on 
“The XVIIIth Century Architecture of 
Bath,“ illustrated by lantern slides. He said 
that in the XVIth century Bath was but a small 
city and mostly contained within its ancient 
walls, which surrounded it roughly in the form 
of a circle of about 1,200 ft. diameter. A 
century passed before the use of the mineral 
water brought the city into repute, but about 
1680 much was done to improve the buildings, 
and the visit of Queen Anne and the Prince of 
Denmark in 1702 and 1703 caused a large influx 
of visitors. During the first twenty years of 
the century Trim-street, Broad-street, Green- 
street, part of Chapel-court, Westgate-street, 
St. James's-street South, and part of Orange- 
grove were rebuilt, some of them being without 
the city walls. Widcombe House also belongs 
to this period (1727). It was now that the elder 
John Wood came to Bath and embarked upon 
large building schemes, such as St. John’s 
Hospital, Chandos-buildings, and Allen’s Town 
House, while John Straham, of Bristol, laid 
out Kingsmead-street, Avon-street, and Beau- 
fort-buildings. In 1728 Wood began Queen- 
square and Gay-street on the north-west of 
the city, some of his best work being found here. 
Prior Park, that magnificent mansion on the 
northern slopes of Combe Down, followed in 
1735, the North and South Parades on the site 
of the old Abbey Orchard in 1740-43, and several 
villas in the neighbourhood of the city, chiefly 
Belcombe Brook at Bradford-on-Avon in 
1734 and Titan Barron Loggia at Bathford, 1748. 
The original plans and contract for the latter 
are extant and are of extreme interest as showing 
how the specifications were incorporated with 
the plans, the description of the carrying. out 
of each room being written on the plan within 
the walls of that room. The mineral water 
hospital was begun in 1738, and the Circus in 
1754, the latter being the design of the elder 
Wood, though carried out by his son, who ably 
followed his father's work, and who in 1767 
began the Crescent which was completed about 
eight years afterwards. It is not unlikely that 
Queen-square, Gay-square, the Circus, and the 
Crescent were all part of a great scheme which 
the elder Wood had contemplated before his 
death in 1754. In 1769 the younger Wood 
began the Assembly Rooms, an exceptionally 
well-planned suite of rooms costing 20,0001., a 
sum of money which would not cover much 
more than one-third of the cost of such a 
building at the present day. Alfred-street, 
Princes-buildings, and York-buildings were also 
the work of Wood, who died at Batheaston in 
1781. Of the buildings which belong to the latter 
part of the century, Milson-street, begun about 
1760, was probably the work of Robert Light- 
holder, who built the Octagon Chapel there in 
1767. The Town Hall and markets were the 
work of Thomas Baldwin in 1775, the banquet- 
ing hall being, if anything, finer than the ball- 
room in the Assembly Rooms. In the last two 
decades of the century Baldwin built largely on 
the Pulteney estate on the other side of the 
river, and was also concerned with much of the 
design for the new pump-room, the northern 
colonnade and the fagide of the King’s Bath 
having been erected by him in 1786 and 1788 
respectively. He was employed in Cheap-street, 
Bath-street, where the front wall of the houses. 
has a colonnade under, and the Cross Bath, and 
in other improvements consequent upon the 
City Act of 1789. ‘Towards the end of the 
century building had increased enormously, and 
among the numerous architects and builders. 
John Palmer is most conspicuous, he having 

designed St. James's-square, Lansdown-crescent, 
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and many other buildings, while his fagade to 
Kensington Chapel in 1794 is one of his best 
works. Generally speaking, the styles of the 
century may be divided into three groups— 
that of the first twenty-five years, when the 
houses had gabled roofs and façades with large 
sash windows surrounded by bolection mould- 
ings, and when the interiors were panelled in 
wood almost throughout and the rooms small 
and comfortable ; the next fifty years, when the 
work was modelled upon the strictly classic 
Palladian manner with rusticated basements, 
two stoned orders, a crowning cornice and 
parsers with Mansard roofs, while the interiors 

ecome spacious and dignified and plaster work 
was brought into general use; and the last 
twenty-five years when the free manner of 
Robert Adam came into vogue and the vanag 
methods of the earlier work gave way to detailec 
and abundant decoration. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL AssociATION.—The 
fourth meeting of the session was held on 
the 17th inst. at 32, Sackville-street, Picca- 
dilly, Mr. C. H. Compton, J.P., in the chair. 
Mr. I. Chalkley Gould exhibited a plan of the 
48 acres of land recently presented by the Duke 
of Norfolk to the City of Sheffield, and congratu- 
lated the Association on its petition to the Duke, 
which, associated with a similar petition from 
the Free Libraries and Museums Committee, had 
secured the important earthworks on Wincobank 
from the destruction which threatened them. 
The Duke, in giving the land for a park, had 
expressed his wish that the ancient camp 


thereon should be preserved in accordance with | 


the suggestions made in the above petitions. — 
Mr. W. J. Nichols then read a paper dealing 
with The Chislehurst Caves and Dene-holes ” 


and the results of a further study of them since | 


the reading of his first paper upon this subject 
before the Congress at Sheffield last year. 
Recently a very careful survey of these caves 
had been made fy 
and an accurate plan of the workings already 
cleared out has been made, and was exhibited 
to illustrate the paper. Mr. Nichols considers 
that the result of these careful studies goes a 
long way towards provin 
alleries have been the work of successive ages. 
The earliest are those which, by way of distinc- 
tion from the outer and inner series of workings, 
are now known as the middle series; and, as 
these are immediately connected with the dene- 


holes, they are, in his opinion, of Celtic origin, 


and bear the impress of a people advanced in art. 
The width of the galleries varies, but may be 
taken at an average of 9 ft., narrowing so con- 
siderably towards the roof as to give them the 
appearance of an arcade. One thing of impor- 
tance has been proved by the plan—viz., that 
most of the principal passages of this great 
labyrinth converge at the well chamber, showing 
that the excavations were carried out on a 
systematically conceived plan, and were the 
work of competent men. The outer series of 
garen, Mr. Nichols thinks, may be Roman ; 

ere the passages run in straight lines, and at 
right angles, and are wider and less carefully 
finished than those of the middle series. The 
walls, however, are not in the same condition 
as originally formed, a later people, perhaps 
so late as the XVIIIth century, having cut and 
hacked them so far as the pick would reach until, 
in most places, all semblance of their original 
form has been lost. From these outer workings 
the Romans doubtless derived vast quantities of 
chalk needed for conversion into lime, cement, 
or mortar for use in the construction of their 
great works of fortification, public buildings, 
embankments, etc., and road-making in London 
and Southwark. The ancient trackway, which 
ran from the head of the camp at Chislehurst 
and passed through Elmstead Wood and 
Blackheath to Watling-street at Deptford would 
afford facility of transport to the barges at Dept- 
ford, whence the city would easily be reached.— 
Mr. R. H. Forster followed with a paper upon 
the same subject, which was illustrated by plans 
and sections prepared from the survey made 
by Mr. T. E. Forster quite recently. He said 
these caves are extensive for chalk workings, 
but the part surveyed covers less than 20 acres. 
They are chalk mines, and bear a strong resem- 
blance to old coal workings near Newcastle, 
especially in the careful dressing of the walls in 
some parts. In the middle mine the system 
followed has been that of removing the upper 
chalk first, leaving a “ bottom canch” to be 
worked later; in the outer and inner mines the 


experienced mining engineers, | 


that these chalk | 
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House, Rue Fabert, Paris. 


lower chalk was first worked, leaving a “top | 


canch, which was brought down afterwards. 
The “ altar-tables ” are pieces of the “ bottom 
canch”’ which have not been removed. The 
dene-hole chambers ° are places where the 
top canch”’ has not been “ dropped.” The 
beehive shape of the recesses is the natural 
result of mining operations. The “ well” 
was possibly a shaft sunk to test the depth and 
quality of the lower chalk, and may have been 
first used as a well in connexion with the under- 
ground garden. The outer and inner mines 
are in their original state, and there is no reason 
to think that their pillars have been stripped. 
The supposed dene-holes are falls of the roof 
caused by mining. The three mines are of about 
the same date; the narrow connecting passages 
have been driven from the middle mine to 
prove the position of the others. This and other 
points show a knowledge of surveying which 
precludes an early date. The only clue to the 
age of the mines is their resemblance to old 
workings near Newcastle, probably about 200 
years old. Some of the chalk may have been sold 
for ballast, an immense quantity being required 
by ships bringing North Country coal. Much 
would also be used for lime burning both at 
Chislehurst and beside the Thames. There are 
no certain traces of dene-holes in this part 
of Chislehurst, and dene-holes generally were 
probably chalk mines, an explanation which 
had been rejected on insufficient grounds. 
The Essex dene-holes supply the connecting 
link between the bell pit and the galleried mine. 
Open quarrying is not necessarily easier or 
cheaper than mining, and surface chalk is not 
so good for agricultural purposes. The amount 
of chalk used in the course of many centuries for 
various purposes is quite enough to account for 
all the excavations in Kent and Essex. Although 
Mr. Forster differed from Mr. Nichols in his views 
regarding the great antiquity of these caves, 
he said the subject was one of very great interest, 
as very little was known of the archeology of 
mines and mining. Mr. Nichols, having been 
obliged to leave betone the conclusion of the 
paper, was unable to take part in an interesting 
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Plan of Ground Floor. 


discussion which followed. Before the meeting 
separated, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Patrick, 
announced that, by invitation of the Mayor 
and Corporation of Bath, the Congress this 
year would be held in that city, probably 
from August 8 to 13. 


— 2 —ꝛ 
Illustrations. 


DESIGN FOR A CRESCENT. 


HIS is the design sent in competition 
for the Tite prize at the Institute 
this year, under the motto “ Red 


Shield,“ and which Mr. Phené 
Spiers, in a letter in our columns at the 
time, maintained had been most unjustly 


or carelessly passed over, and ought to have 
had the prize. We do not know that we should 
go so far with Mr. Spiers as to say that positively, 
but we certainly think that it ran the prize very 
close, and that, at all events, it should have had 
the second place. We are, therefore, very glad 
to do justice to the ability shown in the design 
by publishing it, in spite of the unaccountable 
neglect of the Committee of Selection. 

The author is Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
Nottingham. 


of 


PREMIATED FACADES, PARIS FACADE 
COMPETITION. 


WE give illustrations of two of the new street 
façades in Paris which have received premiums 
in the annual competition for awards for the 
best executed fronts of new buildings which has 
been established in Paris. 

The character of the two designs shows clearly 
that there is no intention on the part ot the 
authorities of promoting any special school or 
style of architecture. That by M. Nénot, the 
eminent architect of the new Sorbonne, is a 
severe and restrained design on academical 
lines. The illustration is taken from a photo- 
graph. 

The other design, by M. Hodanger (a name 
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House, Rue Fabert, Paris. Plan of Upper Floor. 


new to us), is reproduced from the architect’s 
drawing, and is, as will be seen, an example of 
quite a different order and of the most ultra- 
modern style. We give the plans of two of the 
floors, as the arrangement of a Paris apartment 
house of this kind is of some interest. It is very 
compact, and the most is made of the space ; 
but the close contiguity, at one point, of a 
water-closet to the kitchen, from which it is 
lighted by a borrowed light, shows that French 
architects are still under the influence of rather 
primitive ideas on sanitation. 

The building covers a surface of 3,000 ft., at 


a total cost amounting to 3/. 9s. per super. ft. | 
The apartments looking to the courtyard are | 
let at an annual rental of 50. ; those looking on 


the Esplanadedes Invalides at from 2007. to 2800. 


THE GABLES, NIGHTINGALE-LANE, 
CLAPHAM COMMON. 

THE materials used externally are Portland 
atone, red facing bricks, and the roof covered 
with green slates. 

The arrangement of the plan is largely due to 
fixed building lines on two sides and also to 
the desire to preserve two fine oak trees. 


The principal feature internally is a two- | 
story hall with a wide corridor running behind | 
an open arcade at the first floor level, and leading 


to the principal bedrooms. 


The drawing was exhibited at the Royal | 


Academy a year or two back. 
J. LEONARD WILLIAMS. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
A large number of the members attended the 
visits on the 20th February, when the Colonial 
Consignment and Distributing Company’s 
Frozen Australasian Meat Store, Nelson's 
Wharf, and Hay’s Wharf and Dock, Tooley- 
street, were open to their inspection. At the 
former they were shown over by the Chief 
Engineer, Mr. C. 8. T. Molesey, and Mr. J. H. 
Holton; and at the latter by Mr. Arthur E. 
Williams, representing the makers of the re- 


frigerating plant—Messrs. H. Pontifex and Sons. 
At Nelson's Wharf cargoes of frozen beef and 
sheep are received in barges loaded from ships in 
the docks and in the river, and have to be raised 
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“The Gables,” Clapham Common, 


to the sixth or “ Receiving and Distributing 
Floor” by hydraulic cranes, and elevators 
termed “‘ peep Syphons.” The latter are 
endless chains having arms upon them across 
which the sheep are laid, and are driven by a 
3-cylinder Brotherhood hydraulic engine, and 
deliver the sheep on to a receiving table on the 
distributing floor. The apparatus is adjustable 
to the position of the barge at any state of the 
tide and whilst at work. From the table the 
sheep are sorted on to trucks, and conveyed by 
hydraulic jiggers with wire-rope suspended 
cages on to the various floor-levels of the cold 
rooms ; from which they are again raised by 
similar means when required for distribution, 
the trucks being lowered to the courtyard level 
van-loading platform by hydraulic direct-acting 
lifts. There are nineteen hydraulic elevating 
machines, made by Messrs. Waygood and Co., 
eight of which, together with a steam-driven 
sheep-elevator on the jetty, are capable of 
dealing with barge cargoes. It is therefore a 
comparatively easy matter to receive 10,000 or 
12,000 sheep per day as an ordinary day's work; 
whilst as many as from 17,000 to 20,000 sheep 
in and out of stock have been handled in one 
day. Two systems of refrigeration are installed. 
One, the De La Vergne direct-expansion of 
ammonia process, for which there are two 
machines, each of 80 horse-power with 12-inch 
by 24-inch double-acting compressors, and 
compound-condensing steam-cylinders, with 
about 12 miles of 2-inch expansion pipes in the 
cold rooms, made by Messrs. L. Sterne and Co., 
of Glasgow; the other system is a cold-air 
compression and expansion machine of about 
300 horse-power, made by Messrs. Haslam and 
Co., of Derby, with air-distributing ducts formed 
in the concrete foundations of the building, 
but which is seldom used. The defrosting ’’ 
plant is the invention of Sir Montague Nelson, 
and consists of a series of rooms fitted with 
ammonia expansion pipes, and steam-heating 
pipes, etc., the purpose of which is to thaw out, 
or defrost beef and mutton to the extent of 
4,500 sheep and 2,000 quarters of beef per week, 
iving a daily output for market eliveries. 
he following figures afford striking evidence of 
the magnitude to which this trade has developed 
during the 24 years it has been in existence. 
During the year 1903 no fewer than 5,063,013 
carcases of frozen sheep and lambs, and 137,679 
uarters and pieces of beef arrived here from 
ew Zealand and Australia alone (without 
counting 3,118,488 sheep and lambe, and 
565,869 quarters of beef from the River Plate), 
a total of 8,181,501 frozen sheep and lambs, and 
703,548 quarters of beef in the year. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


LIBRARY FOR HERNE HILL. — At the meeting 
of Lambeth Borough Council the Libraries 
Committee brought up a report recommending 
that the design of Messrs. Wakeford and Sons 
for the new Herne Hill Library be accepted, 
and that the sum of 15“. 15s. be paid to each of 
the five architects next in order of merit. To 
the motion for the adoption of the report an 
amendment was proposed to the effect that the 
whole of the designs be submitted to an inde- 

endent architect to be nominated by the 

resident of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. On behalf of the Committee, it was 
argued that, as the members of the Committee 
had themselves settled the ground plan before- 
hand and the arrangement of the different 
rooms, the principal question remaining in the 
examination of the designs was the elevation 
of the building, or, in other words, its external 
appearance. That question was, the Committee 
submitted, mainly an esthetic one, and they 
conceived that if an assessor was appointed 
he would in this case advise the Council whether 
the conditions had, or had not, been complied 
with, and would leave the Council its own taste 
and discretion as to the artistic or inartistic 
appearance of the building, and to decide 
accordingly. The amendment was negatived, 
and the report was adopted. 

Stock EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER.—The new 
Stock Exchange, which is to be built in Man- 
chester, will occupy the whole site within the 
confines of Norfolk-street, Kent-street, Sussex- 
street, and Pall Mall. Six architects five 
from Manchester and one from Bolton have 
been selected. They will submit designs to 
the Stock Exchange Buildings Company. and 
towards the end of April a choice will be made. 
The land has already been secured, and on 
the expiration of the lease on which the existing 
tenancies are held (at midsummer) it is pro- 
posed to pull down the old buildings and erect a 
new building suitable for a Stock Exchange. 
Part of the building will be used as offices. — 
Manchester Guardian. 


— . — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE Roya INSURANCE Company's BUILDING, 
LivERPOOL. Edited by J. Newby Hethering- 
ton. (B. T. Batsfo:d. 21s.) 

BOUNDARIES AND Fences. By Arthur J. 
-r and Henry Stephen. (Butterworth and 

.) ; 

VENEERING, MARQUETRY, AND INLay. By 
Percy A. Wells. (Percival Marshall and Co. 


6d.) 
CALCULATING TABLES. By Dr. H. Zimmer- 
mann. Translated into Eng ish by L. Descroix. 


(Asher and Co. 6s.) 

HANDBOOK OF TECHNICAL TERM USED IN 
ARCHITECTURE AND BulILpInG. By Augustine 
C. Passmore. (Scott, Greenwood, and Co. 
78. 6d.) 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION O7 CIVIL 
ENGINEERS OF IRELAND. Vol. xxix. (Dublin: 
John Falconer.) 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Tue Empire Roller Bearings Company send us 
a catalogue of their roller bearings suitable for 
rolling-stock and rotary machinery of all descrip- 
tions. A departure announced in the present 
circular is a new series of bearings for shafting 
and trolley work, these bearings being produced 
in the form of plummer blocks at prices which 
should have the effect of encouraging their 
employment more largely than heretofore. 
The economy claimed for these bearings is said 
to be equal to fully 50 per cent. in the power 
required for driving shafts, and to as much as 
50 per cent. to 75 per cent. in lubrication 
generally. 

Werecently received from the General Electric 
Co. of Queen Victoria-street, a copy of their 
progress sheet for January, 1904. Reductions 
in price have been made in cut-out and distri- 
bution boards. A very cheap form of high- 
pressure pressel switch, similar to the pear 
switches used for electric bells, ought to become 
popular. We were favourably impressed by 
the method of plugging walls described in this 
leaflet. By the use of a tool called a“ jumper.“ 
a hole of the proper size is readily made in 
brickwork, plaster, or masonry, with the mini- 
mum damage tothe surroundings. <A “limpet” 
plug made of well-seasoned wood is then 
inserted in the required position, and the wedge 


| and patents get into the daily paper. 
| 


hammered home. The plug will hold any nail 
or screw very satisfactorily, and the whole opera- 
tion need not take more than a minute. When 
properly inserted the face of the plug is flush with 
the vail 

We have received from the Edison and Swan 
Company, Ltd., a number of leaflets describing 
various novelties which they are putting on 
the market. They sent us at the same time 
a “critical notice” of them. Whilst we are 
always pleased to get letters from manufac- 
turers pointing out what they claim as novel 
in their catalogues, yet their own critical 
notices ’’ can only appear in our advertisement 
columns.* Amongst other novelties described 
we notice a safety tumler switch for high 
voltage circuits. It is said to be able to break 
a current of five amperes at a pressure of 300 
volts. If it is able to do this satisfactorily then 
in our opinion a very considerable advance 
has been made in the design of high voltage 
switches. We would suggest to manufacturers 
that if they got their switches rated by an out- 
side authority electricians would be able to 
judge between the relative merits of switches 
made by different makers. At present what one 
maker rates as a five-ampere switch another 
will rate as a fifteen-ampere switch. This lack 


that a sudden rise of 25 deg. F. ought 
to be sufficient to actuate an alarm device. 
This leaves very little margin for differences 
of temperature due to the seasons. The 
principle utilised in the automatic fire-alarm 
illustrated in this catologue is that a thin copper 
wire has a much larger coefficient of expansion 
for heat than an iron strip. It acta if there is 
a sudden rise of 25 deg. above the normal, and 
automatically adjusts itself for slow changes of 
temperature. We note also that the General 
Electric Company have reduced the price of 
their main switches and that they have made 
considerable improvements in the design of 
cut-outs. 


—— ̃ — — 
Correspondence. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS. 


Sin. — As another example in support of the 
urgent need for a commonsense drafting of 
building by-laws in the form of an intelligent 
enunciation of principles of sound construction 
and sanitation ” (instead of, as is now the case, 
the futile putting forth of effort to specify before- 
hand the details of the application of such 
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of uniformity is possibly due to the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the Institution Rule for the rating 
of switches. Other leaflets describe flexible 
cords and patent pear switches for use on high 
voltage circuits. Many new designs in table 
standards, electroliers, and pendants for the 
electric light are also described. 

The Mork Patent Pulley Block Co. send 
us their price list of High-grade Lifting Tackle, 
containing particulars of the Mork patent 
worm-geared pulley block, with quick return 
gear and self-sustaining brake. The important 
advantage possessed by this mechanism is that 
by pulling the chain connected with a lever, 
the worm can be thrown out of gear, thus 
permitting the empty hook to descend by its 
own weight. Similarly, when loads are being 
lowered, the empty hook can be rapidly raised 
to the required height by simply pulling the 
loose end of the load chain. By pulling the 
hand chain in either direction the worm is 
dropped instantly into gear, and the block 
is again transformed into a work geared pulley 
block. It is evident that the time saved by 
a pulley block which possesses these facilities 
must be a very important item to contractors 
and others. These blocks are made in various 
sizes, suitable for loads from one to ten tons. 

The General Electric Company, of Queen 
Victoria-street, have sent us a catalogue 
of their Geeko” fire-alarms. Descriptions 
are given of many forms of automatic and 
“ actuated ” alarm devices. We think highly 
of a new and simple form of self-adjusting 
thermostat described. The drawback to the 
usual form of automatic thermostat is that it 
requires continual adjustment if it is to be 
always very sensitive. It is generally agreed 


* This is, however, we have reason to believe, the way 
in which many of these laudatory notices of inventions 
We have had 

such “critical notices” sent to us, and, of course, 

refused to pay any attention to them, and a day or two 
aiterwards have read the identical notice in a daily 
paper. Theordivary daily press staff. as a rule. have no 
scientific knowledge: it is not thought worth while to pay 
for scientific opinion; the patentee sends a readable 
technical paragraph setting forth the merits of his inven- 
tion, and this sa ves all trouble and is inserted in the paper 
as an expression of editorial opinion! They might at 
, least have the conscience to insert “advt.” after it. 
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principles to conditions of the future which can 
only be known when they arise) will you please 
allow me to cite the Liverpool method of 
controlling the construction of hearths ? 

The By-law (L. I. A., 1882, 35 (1) (2)) reads 
as follows :— 

(1) Every fireplace-opening or chimney-opening in 
a domestic building shall have a sufficient han or 
horizontal slab of durable and incombustible material 
at the level of the floor extending throughout the length 
and depth of such opening, and to a distance of at least 
18 in. beyond the face of the chimney breast, and at 


least 6 in. beyond each side of the ‘opening of the 
chimney piece. ' 

(2) Every such hearth shall be laid upon a bed of 
mortar, concrete, brick, or other compact and incom- 
bustible material, having a depth of at least 6 in. below 
the upper surface of the hearth, and in no case shall the 
hearth be supported or rest on wood or timber. 


Now, when this by-law was drafted, it was, 
presumably, not anticipated what would be 
required to meet the contingency of the present- 
day use of well- fires, instead of the ordinary 
form of grate in vogue at that time. Conse- 
quently, when it is now found that a convenient 
form of hearth to use with a well-fire” (in 
order to render it safer from spreading fire. 
and to provide for air inlets to the underside 
of the fire bars) is one which is raised above 
the level of the adjacent floor, and also that 
it is less of an obstruction to the floor-space, 
and, maybe, more effective in appearance to 
give the hearth a semi-circular shape, on plan, 
then, forsooth, the precious positive“ by-law 
comes into play. and this natural development 
in building which would otherwise take place 
is prohibited by the local authorities, because 
it is against the by-laws,” and not by reason of 
faulty construction. And, lest there should be 
any doubt as to this being the position taken 
up by the Liverpool Corporation, I may say 
that a notice to amend” has been actually 
served upon the contractors in the case to 
which I refer. 

This instance being an apt one in general 
illustration of the hindrance which the present 
system of drafting building by-laws places upon 
due progress and economy in building, I beg 
leave to send herewith drawings in further 
explanation, from which it may be noted what 
is considered by the local authorities to be 
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necessary, according to the by-law quoted, 
to render the hearth safe from the risk of spread- 
ing fire. It will be seen that two triangular 
pieces of wood flooring have been removed and 
replaced by concrete, and that then the cork 
carpet with which the floor is covered has been 
laid over the concrete ; and that the iron curb 
fixed round the hearth to bind it together has 
a lip which stands up one inch above the plane 
of the hearth. To make the absurdity of this 
example more obvious, it may be mentioned 
that were the hearth made oblong in shape of 
the specified size and fixed on a level with the 
floor there would be no one inch lip nor fender 
nor curb demanded, and the cork carpet might 
be laid, not only over the two triangular pieces 
of hearth, but also be continued over the entire 
hearth,. including, in the case of an ordinary 
description of grate, the back hearth as well. 
I leave your readers to determine the exact 
degree more safe from the risk of spreading fire 
which the required close adhesion to the build- 
ing by-laws will render this particular hearth 
than as it was intended ; and also to judge the 
precise practical utility of this positive 
by-law, as it stands, in respect of hearths in 
general. But I think it would be difficult to 
cite a more instructive case in favour of building 
by-laws being made as the enunciation of 
principles of sound construction, and sanita- 
tion.“ instead of purporting to specify before- 
hand a complete category of building construc- 
tion suited to meet all possible contingencies 
which might arise, and of detailed particulars 
of effective compliance therewith. 
T. MyDDELTON SHALLCROSS. 


Liverpool, February 15, 1904. 
WALTHAM ABBEY TOWER RESTORA- 
TION. 


Sm, — It is suggested that pinnacles 
should be added to the top of this 
interesting tower. As tho oldest print avail- 
able, reproduced in“ Abbeys Around London, 
shows no such finish, but battlements, it is 
sincerely to be hoped that the traditional 
features and the character of the tower may not 


be obliterated by the addition of what the 


architect never intended. 
© JOHN A. RANDOLPH. 
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ARCH ES.— IX. 


HE theory of the masonry arch is by 
no ineans free from complexity, and 
it can scarcely be said that there 
is even a general agreement between 

various writers on the subject. Numerous 
theories have been propounded from time to 
time based on different underlyin assumptions, 
which are rarely defined so clear y as might be 
desired. 

It would be impossible in a series of articles 
such as the present to include a fully detailed 
consideration of theories intended to elucidate 
the action of the arch. Nor would an attempt 
of the kind serve any useful purpose, for mathe- 
maticians have written bulky volumes on the 
subject without carrying conviction to the 
minds of their fellows, or clearing away the 
mists of obscurity from the minds of their less 
accomplished readers. 

We propose, therefore, merely to state and, as 
far as possible within the limits at disposal, to 
elucidate some of the theories generally accepted 
by engineers, referring our readers to treatises 
wherein more fully detailed methods of dis- 
cussion are adopted. 

From previous articles, intended to dispose of 
various preliminaries necessary to enable 
students to follow and appreciate the points 
now to be raised, it has doubtless been gathered 
that no theory of the masonry arch can be more 
than approximately true. We have already 
shown in Art. VII. the inexactitude of results 
afforded by computations relative to the 
amount and distribution of the external forces, 
and the impossibility of determining the position 
of the true line of resistance with any close 
approach to accuracy. 

These unavoidable difficulties account in 
great measure for the uncertainties attending 
the application of theories to arch construction, 
while other reasons are to be found in the 
customary disregard of the adhesion furnished 
by the mortar, and in the general want of data 
relative to the actual strength of masonry. 
Further, the strains in a masonry arch cannot 


be precisely determined because of variations : 
(1) in the physical properties of the material 
employed ; (2) in the quality of the workman- 
ship of the masons who dress and lay the stones ; 
(3) in the action of the centring, due to differ- 
ences in stiffness and methods of striking ; 
(4) in the spreading of the abutments; and 
(5) in the settlement of the foundations. None 
of these causes may effect any noticeable 
alteration of form, but their individual and 
joint action must clearly be felt by the structure. 

However unerring mathematical reasonin 
may be, and however precise the means provide 
for the application of such reasoning, it is 
absolutely impossible to arrive at results unless 
adequate and accurate data are forthcoming. 
Consequently every theory is but an approxi- 
mation. Nevertheless, as the effect of varia- 
tion in any one of the factors enumerated above 
can only be estimated by a clear appreciation of 
the relations mutually existing between all the 
factors, the rational design and execution of 
arched structures should only be conducted by 
those who possess familiarity with theoretical 
methods. 

A striking proof of the limitations characteris- 
ing all theories hitherto proposed is to be found 
in the universal acknowledgment of the fact 
that every theory of the arch is nothing more 
than a method of verification. There is no 
such thing as a theory that will enable the 
architect or engineer to construct an arch in his 
mind or to build it up step by step, either 
figuratively on paper, or materially upon the 
actual site. 

The usual process of designing an arch may 
be thus summarised :— 

(1) The general dimensions are hypothetically 
sited. or taken from those of an existin 
arch of known stability, or fixed by the ai 
of some empirical formula. 

(2) The loads are computed, and the assumed 
arch is tested by the theory selected. The 
line of resistance is drawn, and if this does 
not lie within the prescribed limits, the 
dimensions must be altered and the design 
must be tested again. If necessary, the 
process must be repeated until the condi- 
tions of stability are fully satisfied. 

It is a somewhat humiliating thought that 
the resources of modern engineering science 
carry us so little beyond the methods of the 
ancient Romans. The first step in the design 
of an arch remains very much as it was 2,000 
years ago, while the second stage, which is 
merely that of verification, is only improved in 
the respect that we adopt mathematical tests, 
while the arch builders of old applied tests 
furnished by practical examples. 

That the modern method of verification is 
more precise, and logically leads to greater 
economy of material, no one will deny. 
Whether it leads to greater strength and dura- 
bility may well be doubted in view of the won- 
derful structures that still survive as mementoes 
of the greatest builders of masonry arches the 
world has ever known. 

The first theory of the arch to which we will 
direct attention is founded upon the hypothesis 
of least thrust at the crown, but, although 
due recognition is made of the horizontal 
components of the external forces, the results 
obt inable are only approximately accurate, 
owing to the uncertainty always existing with 
regard to the determination of the external 
forces themselves. 

This theory may be illustrated most con- 
veniently by a further employment of the data 
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Fig. 48. 


given by Professor Baker relative to the semi- 
arch represented in Fig. 46, p. 200. In what 
follows we assume the dimensions and the 
working conditions to be those already taken. 
Consequently, the maximum thrust at the 
crown is that given in Table I. 

Having drawn the semi-arch to scale and 
represented the vertical and horizontal forces, 
as in Fig. 47, and having the necessary data in 
Table I., the force diagram is constructed, to 
ay convenient scale, in the manner described 
below. 

Lay off, as shown in Fig. 48, the line O P 
to represent the maximum crown thrust as given 
in line No. 4 of the last column in Table I. 
From P lay off the vertical force w,, and from 
its extremity the horizontal force h,. A line 
drawn from P to the left-hand end of h, will 
then 5 the direction and value of the 
external force f, acting upon the first voussoir, 
and the line R,, drawn from O to the upper end 
of f, will represent the resultant pressure of the 
first voussoir upon the second voussoir. 

In the same manner lay off w, from the left- 
hand end of h,, and hk, from the end of w,. 
Then f, will represent the resultant of the verti- 
cal and horizontal external forces, and R, the 
resultant pressure of the second voussoir upon 
the third voussoir. 

By laying off lines in a similar manner to 
represent the vertical forces ws, wy, Ws, We, tor, 
and wa and the horizontal forces hs, hy, hs, hes 
u, and hg, the directions and values of the forces 
fz fas fs» bes fy and fs and the resultant pressures 
Ry R., Rz, 69 Rz, and Rg can be determined. 

In the diagrams of the semi-arch the points of 
intersection of the vertical and horizontal forces 
acting upon the several voussoirs are shown in 
Fig. 46, p. 200, by small circles, and in Fig. 47 
by circular dots, the inclined lines passing 
through these points indicating the directions of 
the resultants of the external forces which act 
upon the several voussoirs. 

Next construct the line of resistance by 
drawing from the point of application of the 
thrust Q—at the upper boundary of the middle 
third of the crown joint—a horizontal line 
intersecting the inclined line of force passing 
through the first voussoir. 

From the point of intersection draw a line 
parallel to R,, and produce it to intersect the 
inclined line of force passing through the 
second voussior. 

By continuing this mode of procedure down 
to the springing of the arch, a polygon is 
obtained generally similar to the polygon 
mno pin Fig. 35, p. 113. 

The points of intersection of the several lines 
parallel to the series Ri to Rg, in Fig. 48, with the 
joints Nos. 1 to 8, indicate the centres of pressure 
on the various voussoirs com posing the arch ring. 
For the purpose of identification a small circle 
is described in Fig. 47 about each centre of 
pressure, and a line connecting the centres of 
pressure would be the line of resistance. Owing 
to the small size of the diagram this line has 
not been drawn, as its approximation to the 
line of pressure would cause confusion. 

Finally, enquiry should be made as to the 
stability of the proposed arch. 

(1.) Stability against Failure by Rotation.— 
As the line of resistance evidently lies wholly 
within the middle third of the semi-arch ring— 
the boundaries of the middle third being indi- 
cated in Fig. 47 by dotted lines—and would 
touch the inner boundary of the middle third 
of the yan pes arch at two points, and the 
outer boundary of the middle third at one 
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point, the factor of safety against failure by 
rotation is 3 (see Article VI., p. 142). 

(2.) Stability against Failure by Crushing.— 
To ascertain the unit working pressure, formula 
(2) must be applied, as explained on p. 142. 

As at the crown of the arch, d = , the equa- 
tion reduces to, P = pa 

In this case the values of the factors are :— 

W = 9,400 lb., and I = 1:25 ft. 
Substituting these values in the equation we 
have 

P = 2 * 9,400 

125 

At the springing of the arch the values of 
the factors are 

W = 21,700 lb., l= 4°5 ft., and d = 0°10 ft. 
Substituting these values in equation (2), we 
have 


= 15,040 lb. per square foot. 


6 x 21,700 x 0°10 
(4:5) 

= 4,820 + 643 = 5,463 lb. per square foot. 

The ultimate resistance of limestone rubble 
masonry generally varies between 180,000 Ib. 
and 260,000 lb. per square foot, and using a 
factor of safety of 8, we may assume the per- 
missible unit load to be from 22,500 lb. to 
32,500 Ib. per square foot, while the safe loads 
for coursed rubble and ashlar masonry in lime- 
stone are considerably higher. and for granite 
ashlar higher still. 

Hence it becomes evident that the maximum 
unit working pressure of 15.040 lb. per square 
foot, as found above, is so far below the safe 
limit for the commonest form of masonry, 
that the question of stability against crushing 
requires no further consideration. 

It may be remarked, however. that if the 
maximum pressure is calculated to be greater 
at any joint than the permissible load for the 
type of masonry selected, it is necessary to 
increase the depth of the arch ring. and to 
repeat the process of computation described 
above. If the result is found to be unsatis- 
factory, the depth must be further increased, 
and tested, until the conditions necessary for 
safety are fully assured. 

(3.) Stabilit against Failure by Sliding.— 
We have already shown (in Article VI., p. 142) 
that stability in this respect depends upon the 
angle made by the lines of pressure with the 
normal. Examination of Fig. 47 will show 
that the smallest angle between the lines of 
resultant pressure and the several joints is 
at No. 8—the springing joint. It will be 
sufficient to inquire into the safety of this joint, 
as its stability against sliding is less than that 
of any other in the semi-arch. The difference 
between the angle at the joint in question and 
the normal is (90 deg.—72 deg.) = 18 deg., 
and the ae are of 18 deg. = 0:33. As the 
co-efficient of friction for masonry with wet 
mortar is not less than 0°50, the factor of 
‘safety is (0°50 + 0°33) = 1:5, at least. But 
the co-efficient of friction even with 
‘slightly damped mortar is usually 0°70, and 
using this value the factor of safety becomes 
(0°70 + 0°33) = 2°1. 

The factor of safety for each of the remaining 
joints can be calculated in a similar manner 
after measurement of the different angles. 

In practice it is seldom the case that an arch 
will be unstable as regards sliding if it has been 
shown to be safe against failure by rotation, 
and failure by crushing of the material. If, 
however, such a contingency should be feared, 
a slight alteration in the direction of the joints 
may be effected so as to increase the value of 
the angle formed by the lines of pressure with 
the normal. 

In circular arches the joints are usually 
made radial, a practice which ordinarily satisfies 
the requisite conditions. The joints in Fig. 47 
will be found radial to the intrados, an arrange- 
ment which affords a little less stability against 
sliding than if they were radial to the extrados 
of the ring. 

The foregoing demonstration simply furnishes 
a general solution for symmetrical loads, and 
we will next consider other applications of 
the theory. 
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Hi1GHER GRADE School, CANTON, CARDIFF.— 
The new higher grade school at Canton, Car- 
diff, will be built on a portion of the site at 
present occupied by the Canton Cattle Market, 
and the school entrances will be in Market- 
road. The architects are Messrs. James and 
Morgan. The walls are to be built with local 
stock bricks, faced externally with suitable red 
pressed bricks. The structure is expected to 
cost about 20,0002. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
LOCOMOTION. 


AT the sitting of this commission on Thurs- 
day last week evidence was given by Mr. 
Albert Gray, counsel to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the House of Lords (Lord Morley). 
Witness dealt at some length with present Par- 
liamentary procedure, and then preceeded to 
speak of the proposed est iblishment of an Advi- 
sory Board to deal with the whole question of 
Londen locomotion. Such a body could make 
annual reports to Parliament, in which they 
would make suggestions for improving means of 
communication. Promoters of all light rail- 
way and tramway schemes should place their 
schemes before that body. Answering ques- 
tions by various members of the Commission, 
witness said that he saw considerable difficulties 
in the giving of powers to such a Board outside 
Parliament. It would be difficult to say what 
powers such a Board should have. There was 
no doubt that many of the minor local authori- 
ties took too parochial a view of many schemes 
for improvements in facilitating trafic, and in 
the circumstances there was doubtless a need 
for such a: Board, which should consider not 
only those proposals brought forward by pro- 
moters, but also those that ought to be brought 
forward by promoters. 

On Friday evidence was given by Sir Theo- 
dore Martin, K.C.B., who has had forty years’ 
experience as a Parliamentary agent, princi- 
pally in the promotion of and opposition to Rail- 
way Bills. Witness said he was opposed to the 
appointment of a Special Tribunal to deal with 
the question of London traffic, as he considered 
it would be very expensive, and, with regard to 
railway schemes, the interests involved were 80 
enormous that on Parliament must be the 
responsibility of deciding. Such matters as the 
opening of streets and so on could be left to 
the local authorities. With regard to tube 
railways, he felt that seeing that many had been 
authorised, they had better wait until the 
were completed to know what needs were left 
unprovided for and how far they were favoured 
by the public so as to yield a fair return 
on the capital invested. He felt that tube rail- 
ways were yet in an experimental stage, and it 
was not yet proved that they were what thev 
should be as regarded ventilation, risks to life, 
and so on. 

Mr. C. S. Meik was recalled and examined by 
Sir John Wolfe Barry on the question of new 
streets for London. The general conclusion he 
had arrived at was that the present need of 
London was improved streets. and that was the 
cardinal point to which he had given his atten- 
tion. He wished to utilise the way leave, 
which the construction of a new street would 
give, in order to provide railway, tramway, 
and motor accommodation. The combination 
of the two would render both more feasible from 
the point of view of expense. His proposal was 
to have an open deck and a lower deck, and the 
heavy traffic would be carried on the lower road 
and the lighter traffic on the upper. All the 
through traffic would go through on the lower 
deck. To get access to the higher road, he pro- 
posed in some cases inclined roads at the back of 
the houses and in other cases by inclined roads in 
the centre of the avenue. The main avenues 
from north to south and from east to west 
should be 160 ft. wide. A considerable portion 
of the lower road would have to be artificially 
lighted, and he did not propose to have shops 
on the lower road. This would be devoted to 
basements and warehouses for the shops above. 
The upper road would be a substitution for 
the frontage as now existed in Oxford-street 
and the Strand. 

Sir J. Wolfe Barry: — What occurs to me if 
this is the case is, what is the advantage of 
raising the road; why not lower it? 

Witness said that if they lowered the road 
and caused the heavy traffic to go along that 
lower road it would mean many ups and downs 
at cross roads. Further, they had to deal with 
the question of the river, and if they sunk the 
road they would get into a difficulty, for the 
ground level on the south side was below the 
river level. They had approached the matter 
from all points of view, and came to the con- 
clusion that the two-decked street was the best 
scheme. They would not be sacrificing any 
frontage, and there would be the frontage on 
the lower level. The foot passengers would go 
om the upper level, until 1t came on to rain, 
and then they would probably go below. The 
elevated railway would be suspended in the 
middle of the road on the upper deck, and 
underneath would be the motor road, with 
tramways on either side. He estimated that 
the average cost of the double-deck avenue 
would be 605, 0007. per mile, and the average 
cost of the single-deck avenue would be 
180.0002. per mile. 

Mr. Walter Beer, who jointly proposed the 
scheme with Mr. Meik, was questioned by 
Sir John Wolfe Barry as to cost. The two main 
avenues from north to south and from east to 
west were twenty-four miles. and he allowed 
for forty-eight miles each of tramway and rail- 
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ways. The cost of land and buildings, after 
deducting recoupment and n>glecting altogether 
tramways and railways, he estimated to 
about 30 million pounds. 
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TREATMENT OF SEWAGE BY 
BACTERIA. 

AT a meeting of the Yorkshire section of th- 
Society of Chemical Industry, held at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on the 22nd inst., Mr. 
Jas. E. Bedford in the chair, Mr. W. J. 
Dibdin read a paper on this subject. Mr. 
Dibdin said in no other district had the 
bacterial treatment of sewage been more ably 
or enthusiastically taken up with the view to 
ascertaining the most economical and reliable 
means of applying this now generally recog- 
nised method of sewage purification than it 
had been in Leeds. The difficulty experienced 
with the ordinary coarse or first contact 
bed in those cases where the crude sewage 
was turned directly on to it was that the 
interstices between the particles of coke or 
clinker, etc., became filled with the finely 
divided matter in the sewage and carbonaceous 
residuum from the bacterial action on the 
organic matters. The grit or detritus tank 
and the septic tank left a quantity of sewage 
sludge to be disposed of. In discussing the 
question as to what could be done either to 
prevent the putrefactive action in the tank. 
whether “septic” or grit, or to increase 
the efficiengy of the coarse or first contact bed. 
he referred to the reports of the Manchester 
and Leeds Corporations, and he proceeded to 
say that in the case of a coarse bed filled with 
coke or clinker, etc., there were a number of 
solid particles presenting only an outer 
surface, the interior of the particles occu- 
pying space to no purpose. On considera- 
tion, it occurred to him that this interior 
space could be utilised by the employ- 
ment of a material of hollow form, so that it 
would present an interior as well as an exterior 
surface on which the bacteria could grow. 
After trying tiles, he made an experiment at 
Devizes, in which waste slate débris was used. 
The slates were supported about one inch 
apart by small slate blocks. This arrange- 
ment gave no less than 80 per cent. of water 
capacity to the beds, thereby doubling their 
effective working capacity as compared with 
coke, etc. In fact, the bed at Devizes was 


exactly one-half the size of the fine bed into 


which it discharged, with the result that the 
cost of construction of an installation was 
reduced 50 per cent. By the use of slates 
the chief causes of loss of capacity were over- 
come. The growth of organisms would take 
place on both surfaces of the slates, and would 
not choke the spaces between, as in the case of 
coke, etc. 

In the discussion which followed. Mr. 
Jones said that cases of the pollution of 
streams were constantly occurring in the North 
and East Ridings, and this polhition was not 
merely by manufacturers or individuals, but 
by local authorities, and was really disgraceful. 
When complaints were laid before the Local 
Government Board nothing was done. The 
worst of it was that the pollution was on the 
increase. 

Dr. McLean Wilson stated that the rave. 
remarkable results in the way of treat- 
ment of sewage could now be seen at 
Knostrop. The sewage there came out bright 
and clean, and could do no harm in any river 
into which it might be turned. It was purified 
in about twenty minutes. Mr. Dibdin seemed 


to have got hold of a “good thing.” His 
contact d was one which presented the 
greatest extent of surface and held the 


greatest quantity of sewage, and he (Dr. Wil- 
son) could not imagine any beds that would 

more likely to fulfil these two conditions. 
At Knostrop were to be seen almost all kinds 
of bacterial and chemical treatment that had 
been sua gested, and it was to be hoped that 
Col. Har ne and his Committee ould put in 
experimentally such a bed as Mr. Dibdin had 
suggested. 

r. Evans remarked that an estate was on 
the point of being purchased by the Bradford 
Corporation, and belote the new sewage works 
got into operation something like a quarter of 
a million would be spent. He failed to see 
that the people living on the banks of the 
Aire below Bradford would receive the amount 
of benefit that one ought to expect from the 
expenditure of so vast a sum of money. 

r. Cameron stated that in Leeds they had 
been looking to the sprinkling system as the 
thing for the future rather than the contact 
beds, which had been tried with a greater 
amount of difficulty than the sprinkling form 
of treatment. The contact bed worked very 
well until it “struck.” The second filter that 
was put down was still working well, but the 
first contact bed had had to be taken out and 
replaced. The question of cost was important, 
and Mr. Dibdin had sketched a mode of 
making his contact bed much cheaper and 
more efficient than it had hitherto been. 
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Mr. Fairley referred to the facility of clean- 
ing out the slate beds, and pointed out that 
this greatly reduced the cost as compared with 
clinker beds. 

Mr. Dibdin, in replying, said there was no 
question that slate beds would give double the 
working capacity of slag or clinker beds. The 
slate contact bed would be found not only the 
most economical, but far and away the best 
means of destroying the foul mass of animal 
and vegetable matter called sludge. Slate, 
too, was inert, and formed au admirable home 
for the bacteria. He was glad to hear from 
Dr. Cameron that the original fine beds put 
up on his (Mr. Dibdin’s) suggestion at Knos- 
trop were working well. The original beds at 
Barking, Sutton, and elsewhere were aiso work- 
ing well, and producing good effluents. When 
they got an effluent that did not undergo 
putrefaction and in which fish could live, it 
was good enough for all practical purposes. 


—— — — 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Cuourcn, Buxton.—At Whaley Bridge on the 
20th inst. the foundation-stone of a new church 
in the parish of Buxton was laid. The new 
church when completed will consist of nave, 
chancel, tower, and spire, and will seat 280 

eople. The estimated cost is 2.150“. Mussis. 
Comer and Thompson, of Derby, are the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Fox and Goddard the builders, 
and Mr. E. Beard contractor for the joiner's 
work. 

Parish CHonch, Rapciirre.—Radcliffe Parish 
Church was reopened on the 18th inst., after 
renovation. The alterations have been carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. R. B. Preston, 
architect, Manchester. The floor of the nave 
and the aisles has been lowered to its original 
level; the responds of the chancel arch, which 
had been so damaged as to have almost lost 
their original contour, were carefully restored ; 
a bed of cement has been put over the whole 
area of the church; and on the south side of 
the chancel a portion of the floor has been 
made movable so as to allow of the inspection 
of the old bases of the chancel arch. The vestry 
has been extended and a wood block floor laid 
under the seats; the church has been reseated, 
and the chancel entirely refurnished in Dantzic 
oak, with pulpit, low screen, choir stalls, prayer 
desk, reredos, and panelling. Improvements 
have also been made in the heating and light- 
ing.—Manchester Guardian. 

HAPEL, Tarr’s WELL, GLAMORGANSHIRE.— 
The Wesleyan Chapel at Taff’s Well was 
opened recently after rebuilding, the cost of the 
work being 1.0007. The chapel will now seat 
about 800 people. Besides the new seating 
accommodation, a chancel has been provided. 
The architect was Mr. A. O. Evans (Pontypridd) 
and the builder Mr. E. Williams (Whitchurch). 

MEMORIAL CHAPEL AND WINDOWS, St. AGNES 
CHURCH, Bristot.—At St. Agnes Church on 
the 19th inst. the Archdeacon of Bristol 
dedicated the south chapel, the building, 
which has been erected in memory of 
Mr. Laurance Bruce Fyffe, of the Indian 
Civil Service, formerly the head of Clifton 
Ccllege. The memorial includes a carved 
oak screen set in three arches which divide 
the south chapel from the rest of the 
church, and a carved oak reredos. The 
altar-piece is an Arundel production of 
Perugino’s picture of the Adoration of the 
Cross.” The altar stands on a step of marble 
mosaic. There were also dedicated by the 
Archdeacon two clearstory windows. One of 
the clearstory windows on the south side is the 
gift of Mr. Wood Bethell, the architect of the 
church.--Western Daily Press. 

Schools, ATHERTON, LancasHIRE. In con- 
nexion with this building, briefly described in 
our last issue, Messrs. Roger L. Lowe (Farn- 
worth) ask us to add that the floors were laid 
with their patent Redwood Block flooring. 

Sr. Marcaret’s Home, Lonpon.--On_ the 
13th inst., the Receiving Home for Children 
recently erected by the St. Pancras Board of 
Guardians, at a cost of some 13.500/., and 
known as St. Margaret's, was formally opened. 
The building, the erection of which was com- 
menced some twelve months ago, is situated in 
the Leighton-road, Kentish Town, standing 
back about 175 ft. from the roadway. It is 
built of stock bricks with red brick arches and 
quoins; the floors are fire-resisting throughout, 
with wood block flooring to all rooms, other 
than the bathrooms and lavatories, which with 
the corridors, are laid with terrazzo. The 
building is lighted by electric light and gas 
throughout. It contains four floors, and pro- 
vides accommodation for twenty. boys, twenty 
girls, and twenty infants. There are six 
dormitories with ten beds in each, two isola- 
tion wards, and the usual dining and day- 
rooms. The administrative block is built 
for the need of eighty children, thus allowing 
for future extensions at the minimum of 
expense. The architect for the building was 
Mr. Albert E. Pridmore. London, aud 
the general contractor Mr. C. Gray Hill, of 


London and Coventry. The principal sub-con- 
tractors were Mr. R. Clarke, for hot-water 
heating, and fire appliance; Messrs. John 
Finch and Co., for sanitary work and appli- 
ances; Messrs. Green and Co. (Sheffield), for 
cooking apparatus; Mr. Harold Downer (Wat- 
799 for electric lighting; The Brunswick 
Rock Asphalte Co. for asphalte; Messrs. Mat- 
thew T. Shaw and Co. for constructional steel 
work; Messrs. Carter and Aynsley, for brass 
work; and the Albion Iron Co. for stoves, etc. 

THEATRE, Havirax.—It is proposed to replace 
the old Theatre Royal in Southgate, Halifax, 
with a new building. The new theatre will 
occupy the site of the present structure, including 
the old Shakespeare Hotel and other adjoining 
premises. The dress circle or principal floor 
will be five steps above the level of Southgate, 
and the principal entrances will be from that 
street. Messrs. Richard Horsfall and Son, of 
Halifax, are the architects. 

WAREHOUSE. MACCLESFIELD.—The Royal Silk 
Warehouse, Macclesfield, has just been opened. 
The new building has a frontage to Walters 
Green of 100 ft., and is 50 ft. in depth. It 
has been built of pressed bricks, and the 
window sashes are divided by stone mullions, 
which are relieved and braced with stone 


courses. A tower surmounts the structure, 
and it is covered by a flat vulcanite 
roof. Mr. Jabez Wright was the architect, 


and the following were the contractors: 
Messrs. George Roglance: Ltd., builders; 
Messrs. Arighi, Bianchi, and Co. N 
the furniture and fittings, and Messrs. 
Harlow and Sons were responsible for the heat - 
ing. The electricity works were carried out 
by Mr. R. Brown. 

Premises, SOUTH-PLACE, FIN sBURT, E. C.— 
Coventry House. as it is called, has been erected 
on the site of the old Metropolitan Hotel, and 
has frontages to South- place and South- street. 
The around floor and basement will be devoted 
to the purposes of a restaurant. To the restau- 
rant there is a separate entrance by a porch at 
the corner of South-place and South-street. 
A staircase will give access to the basement, 
where there is a kitchen, with serving-room, 
lifts, etc. The upper portion of the building 
is arranged in suites of offices, with a 
separate entrance in South-place. The hali, 
lined with oak, leads to a staircase, with an 
hydraulic passenger lift to all floors. The 
architects were Messrs. Davis and Emanuel, of 
Finsbury-circus. 

Business PREMISES, BrlrABT.— The business 
of Mr. John Cleland, known as the Clarence 
Printing Works, carried on for many years in 
Linenhall-street and Clarence-street, has been 
transferred to a new block of buildings 
erected at the corner of Great Victoria-street 
and Hope-street. The buildings have a front- 
age in Great Victoria-street of 60 ft. and a 
like frontage in Hope-street. The structure 
is five stories in height The contract for the 
new building was carried out by Messrs. 
M‘Laughlin and Harvey, Ltd., from the plans 
and under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. T. H. M‘Caul. The following firms also 
had portions of the contract:—Plumbing and 
electric lighting, Messrs. Richard Patterson 
and Co.; gas-fitting, Messrs. James Louden 
and Co.; and power-hoist, Messrs. Robert 
Craig and Sons. 

Pusiic Hauls, Giascow.--Plans have been 
passed at the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court 
for the erection of a suite of public halls at 
the corner of South York-street and Govan- 
street. The new buildings will extend over 
half an acre of ground. The large hall, 
which will contain a gallery, will be 140 ft. 
long, by 60 ft. wide, and 45 ft. high, and will 
provide accommodation for 1,500 persons. 
Along either side of the hall are corridors, 
and, at the end of each, four stone staircases 
lending to the galleries. The principal 
entrance will be from South York-street, 
under a porch of granite pillars and pilasters, 
and through a vestibule to the crush hall, on 
each side of which are placed the retiring- 
rooms, cloak- rooms. ete. The three lesser 
halls, which are entered from Govan-street, 
will be able to seat from 200 to 600 respec- 
tively. Throughout the buildings will be 
lighted by electricity and heated by steam 
radiators, with air-extracting centrifugal elec- 
trical fans. The architects are Messrs. Bruce 
and Hay, Glasgow. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


WestarrRy-ON-TRyYM. BristoL.—On Monday, 
February 22, a three-light window was 
dedicated in the Church of Westbury-on-Trym. 
The subject treated is The Angel at the 
Tomb.” It runs through the three lights 
without canopy work, and is an attempt at a 
naturalistie window. The moment chosen is 
the dawn; streaks of golden and greenish 
light cross a deep blue sky: Calvary and its 
crosses are silhoutted dark against light in the 
distance. In the foreground, the angel guards 
the tomb and addresses the women, while in 


the middle distance, three Apostles, just seen 
in the gloom, are entering the garden of 
Joseph of Arimathea. The work has been 
designed and executed by Messrs. Percy, Bacon, 
and Brothers, of London. 

WINDOW, ILMINSTER CHURCH, SOMERSET.— 
A three-light window and tracery has been 
treat in this church. The subject is “The 
Nativity.“ The work has been carried out by 
Mr. H. A. Hymers. of Chelsea. 

REREDOS, CHELTENHAM COLLEGE CHAPEL.--A 
large reredos, executed in stone, is in 
ccurse of erection in the chapel at Cheltenham 
College, in memory of old Cheltenham pupils 
who fell in the South African war. It is. 
designed by Messrs. Prothero and Phillott, 
architects, of Cheltenham, in the perpendicular 
style of Gothic. The reredos is 3h ft. wide and 
about 24 ft. high, and will contain fifty-six 
statues. Twenty-four of these are large statues, 
over 4 ft. high, representing great pioneers of 
the Church in England, from the early saints 
down to the later reformers, such as Raikes and 
Wesley. There are twenty-four smaller statues, 
representing pioneers of art, science, music, 
and literature, and eight smaller ones, again of 
four archangels and four patron saints. The 
work is being carried out by Messrs. Boulton, 
of Cheltenham, but we do not hear what artist. 
is responsible for the execution of the statues; 
a matter of some interest, since sculpture can 
m be carried out by contract. The reredos 
is to be unveiled on April 6. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL CHAIR OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE.-At a meeting of the University 
Council on the 16th inst. Mr. C. H. Reilly was 
appointed to the Roscoe Chair of Architecture, 
left vacant by the resignation of Professor 
Simpson. Mr. Reilly, who is in his thirtieth 
car, was a scholar of Queen’s College, Cam- 

ridge. 

COUNTY ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR FOR 
Kent.—At a meeting of the Kent County 
Council held on the 17th inst. the Committee 
appointed to select candidates for the office of 
County Surveyor presented its report, in which 
it was stated that 107 applications had been 
received when the lists were closed. Out of 
these eight candidates were selected for a 
personal interview with the Committee, and as. 
a result the following three names were sub- 
mitted to the Council for their final selec- 
tion: — Mr. J. Horton, Deputy County 
Surveyor for Herts.; Mr. H. P. Maybury, 
Surveyor to the Malvern Urban Dlstrict, 
and Mr. J. Slater, assistant County Surveyor 
for Lancashire. From these Mr. H. P. May- 
bury was elected unanimously. At the same 
mecting the Committee recommended the 
appointment of a County architect from 
April 1 next, and further recommended that 

r. Ruck should be offered this appointment. 
After some discussion Mr. Ruck was elected. 

MonmovutH.—At a meeting of the Monmouth 
Town Council recently, the appointment of a 
Borough Surveyor was again considered. The 
number of e which at the last meeting 
had been reduced from forty-two to eleven, was 
now reduced to three. viz., Mr. F. R. Hybart 
(Barry), Mr. F. Thackeray (Darwen), and Mr. 
G. Grimwood (Birmingham). These gentlemen 
will be invited to attend the next meeting of 
the Council on March 7. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SEWERAGE AND SewaGe Dis rosAL, ScrrTon-In 
ASHFIELD.---The Urban District Council have 
received the sanction of the Local Government 
Board to loans amounting to 22,550/. for the 
purposes of sewerage and: sewage disposal in 
accordance with the scheme prepared by Messrs, 
Beesley, Son, and Nichols, of Westminster. 

Loca, Sewers.--The Main Drainage Com- 
mittee of the London County Council have 
sanctioned the construction of the undermen- 
tioned local sewers, subject to certain con- 
ditions recommended by the engineer: —Green- 
wich: 625 ft. of 9-in., 860 ft. of 12-in., and 30 ft. 
of 15-in. pipe and concrete sewers in proposed 
new roads on the Kidbrook-lodge estate 
between Kidbrook-grove and St. German's- 
place. Poplar: 830 ft. of 12-in. pipe and con- 
crete sewers in Chapel House-street. Wands- 
worth: 150 ft. of 12-in. and (for surface water 
only) 570 ft. of 9-in. pipe and concrete sewers 
in proposed new road on the Eldon-house 
estate between Mitcham-road and Woodbury- 
street. ~ 

PUMPING Station, CHELSEA.—On the 20th 
inst. Lord Monkswell. the Chairman of the 
London County Council, opened the new pump- 
ing station just completed at Lots-road, Chelsea. 
The pumping station has been erected to pre- 
vent flooding in low-lying districts, by pump- 
ing into the river the water which cannot flow 
there of itself by gravitation. The station is 
so placed that it commands both the northern 
low-level sewer, which runs from Hammersmith 
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to Abbey Mills and drains an area of 24 square 
miles, and the Counter’s Creek sewer, which 
rises near Kensal-green and drains the greater 

art of North Kensington, Hammersmith, Ful- 
bait: Walham-green, and Chelsea. For the 
low-level sewer there are four centrifugal 

umps, each having suction and discharge 
branches 23 in. in diameter and capable of dis- 
charging 1,500 cubic ft. of water a minute. 
The Counter’s Creek sewer pumps are also 
four in number, but their branches are 32 in. 
in diameter and each can deal with 3,000 cubic 
ft. of water a minute. The power required 
for each of the pumps of the two classes is not 
very different—2l0 i.h.p. for those of the low- 
level sewer and 260 1.h.p. for those of the 
other—the difference in the amount of water 
they can deal with being accounted for by the 
fact that in the case of the former the maximum 
lift is 28 ft. while in that of the latter it is only 
144 ft. Each pump is worked by rope drives 
from a separate two-cylinder gas engine, with 
which it forms a complete unit, independent in 
every respect. Gas engines were selected as being 
most economical in view of the necessarily 
intermittent character of the pumping. The 
total cost of the station has been about 82,000/., 
of which the buildings (erected by the Works 
Department) accounted for about 50,000/., the 
pumps by Messrs. Easton and Co. for about 
6.100/., and the engines by Messrs. Crossley 
Brothers for about 10.500“. 
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FOREIGN. 


France.—M. Gabriel Ferrier is 5 
a series of decorative paintings for the churc 
at Domrémy, representing incidents in the 
life of Jeanne Darc.——M. hee has just 
completed a marble bust of ertrand, the 
mathematician, intended for the Salle des 
Pas Perdus of the Institut.——The jury in 
the completion for new Halles and a Salle 
des Fétes at Auray, have awarded the first 
prize to M. Ramonatxo, architect, of Pontivy. 
The Nord Railway Company are about to 
establish a new independent line from Paris 
to Compiégne, with eight stations en route. 
The estimated cost is 43 million francs. There 
js also talk of a new direct line to Biarritz, 
instead of obliging passengers to alight at the 
Gare de la Negresse. M. Sainte-Anue 
Louzier has been elected President, for 1904, 
of the Union Syndicale des Architectes 
Francais; M. Moreau is elected President of 
the Société des Architectes of the Yonne 
department; M. Carlier, President of the 
„Société Régionale du Midi de la France,” 
and M. Platel, President of the Architectural 
Society of Havre. —-Architects wishing to 
exhibit at the New Salon must send in their 
works on March 18 and 19. Associates have 
till March 20 to 29, and members send in on 
March 30 to 31.——A competition has been 
promoted, open to all French architects, for 
a Hotel for the Société Amicale of former 
pupils of the Ecole des Mines, to be erected 
at St. Etienne. —A new hospital is to be 
built at Béziers, at an estimated cost of 
2,800,000 franes.— The municipality of Arras 
are organising an art exhibition from May to 
October, limited to exhibitors belonginy to 
the northern districts of France, and in which 
architecture will occupy an impo-‘a it place. 
M. José Frappa, a painter of talent, is 
dead, at the age of 50. He was a pupil of 
Pils, and had exhibited frequently since 1876. 
He was a member of the Société Nationale 
(New Salon), and has left a considerable 
number of works. Besides a certain number 
of portraits may be mentioned ictures 
entitled“ Fête de san Eminence“: ‘ Derniérs 
Moments de St. François d' Assisse;“ Pie 
VII. et Napoléon à Fontainebleau”; La 
Tentation de St. Antoine“; etc. The death 
is also announced, at the age of 44, of the 
sculptor André Hondain, a former pupil of 
Cavalier. He received a Mention in the Salon 
of 1887 for his Danaë. now in the museum 
at Rochefort, and obtained medals in those 
of 1889 and 1890, in the latter year for a 
statue of a Faun which excited much atten- 
tion. The Galliera Museum possesses a group 
bv him in stone, entitled La Guerre.“ He 
was also the author of the monument erected 
at Melun to the memory of Pasteur. He 
exhibited at last year's Salon a statue of a 
young girl, which was much admired. 
GerMANY.—A new State Theatre is to be 
built at Munich, as the old one would not be 
safe in case of panic. An exhibition of the 
works of Gottfried Semper is to be held in the 
museum at Hamburg. — Herr Hermann 
Obrist has published a book entitled. New 
Possibilities in Decorative Art, and essays 
(Neue Möglichkeiten in der bildenden 
Kunst), in which he denounces much of the 
modern German art, and urges the architects 
of his country to adopt a national style, and 
to throw off the academic restraints with 
which they seem to be burdened.——An im- 
portant Industrial Exhibition is to be held 
at Magdeburg in August of this year.——The 
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church of Hauterive in Freiburg is being 
restored under the direction of Professor 
Zemp and Herr Leo Chatelani; an examina- 
tion of the building has brought to light some 
interesting frescoes that had hitherto been 
covered over.——The Park Restaurant at 
Mannheim, which was burnt down, is to be 
rebuilt according to the plans of Herr Karch. 
—aA new prison is to be built at Mannheim 
at a cost of 3,200,000 marks.——The building 
of the new Town Hall at Dresden has been 
placed in the hands of Herr Krater and Herr 
Roth. The Augustus bridge at Dresden, 
one of the oldest stone bridges in Germany, 
is to be destroyed. The bridge was built in 
the XIV. century, and it is to be regretted 
that It has been found necessary to replace 
it; but for years it has been unsafe, 
and has required constant repairs; moreover, 
the narrowness of the arches is a check on 
the increasing shipping traffic on the river 
Elbe. In connexion with the building of the 
new bridge, important alterations are to be 
made in the Theaterplatz. 

AvustTrRiIA.—The group executed by the 
sculptor Josef Heu, which has been exhibited 
in Vienna, has been bought by the Town 
Council. It is called The Releasing of the 
Spring' (Die Befreiung der Quelle) and 
represents two giants straining every muscle 
in their efforts to raise a boulder, from beneath 
which trickles a stream of water. The group 
is to be erected as a fountain in the Park at 
Vienna. a basin being constructed at its foot. 
A Nibelungen Memorial is to be erected 
on the banks of the Donau. The sculptor, 
Herr Seip. intends to represent Rüdiger. with 
his sword in his hand, as a symbol of loyalty 
and courage. The figure is to be of stone, but 
the sword and helmet are to be cast in green 
glass.—---Important national schools have been 
built at Vienna under the management of the 
engineer Herr Josef Schacher; the building 
contains both a boys’ and a girls’ school and 
will accommodate 2,450 scholars. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, architect, has removed 
his offices from No. 3 to No. 7, Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall. S.W. 

THE ConsistoRyY COURT or Lonpon.—At a 
sitting of the Court in St. Paul's on Feb- 
ruary 12, Dr. Tristram, K.C., Chancellor of 
the Diocese, granted a faculty for some altera- 
tions and improvements of the parish church 
of St. Nicholas, Chiswick, so as to adapt the 
east end of the south aisle, which is now 
separated from the chancel by an open screen, 
for purposes of a morning chapel, with a 
second holy table and a reredos. The faculty 
embraces the sale of a painting of David, by 
Zoffany, which, since the demolition of the 
old church—the tower excepted--has been 
kept in the vestry. The church was rebuilt in 
1882-4. after designs by J. L. Pearson, R.A. 
Dr. Tristram also granted a faculty for some 
structural alterations of the Church of Holy 
Trinity, Brompton, which will include the 
fitting of seats in a small west gallery and the 
painting ot the walls in fresco. Holy Trinity 
Church was built, for 1,500 sittings, in 1826-9, 
after designs in the early English style, by 
Professor Donaldson. In 1860 the fabric was 
restored by Sir A. W. Blomfield. 

CurrcH Beitping Socirety.—The Incor- 

orated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 

uilding, and Repairing of Churches and 
Chapels held its usual monthly meeting on 
the 18th inst. at the Society's house, 7, Dean’s- 
yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W., the Rev. 
Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. Grants of 
money were made in aid of the following 
objects, viz.. building new churches at 
Grimsby, All Saints, Lines., 1257., and Read- 
ing, St. Mark, Berks, 170/., and towards en- 
larging the churches at Downe, St. Marv the 
Virgin, near Farnborough, Kent, 5/.: Hither 
Green. St. Swithin, Lewisham. Kent, 50/.; and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, St. Matthew, 40/. The 
following grants were also paid for works com- 
pleted: —Greetham, All Saints. near Horn- 
castle, Lines., 45/.; Oystermouth. St. Peter, 
Glamorgan, 150/.; Wealdstone, Holy Trinity, 
Middlesex, 35/7.; Willesden, St. Matthew, Mid- 
dlesex, 20/. on account of a grant of 100/.; and 
Biggin Hill Mission Church, near Sevenoaks, 
Kent, 257. In addition to this the sum of 1502. 
was paid towards the repairs of fifteen churches 
from Trust Funds held by the Society. The 
Committee announce that the Bishop of Lon- 
don, Vice-President of the Society, has con- 
sented to preside at the Annual General Court 
at the Church House on Thursday, May 19, 
at 5 p.m. 

Care CoLony Imports.—A statement of the 
imports into Cape Colony for the nine months 
ended September 30, 1903, has been published 
in the Cape of Good Hope Gorernment Gazette. 
From this it appears that the imports of 
cement were valued at 112,000/., as against 
65,0002. in the corresponding nine months of 
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1902; of paints and colours at 124,000/.. as 
against 75,000/.; and of wood and manufac- 
tures of wood (including furniture and cabinet 
ware) at 1,636,000/., as against 889,000/. Res- 
pecting the cement trade, the correspondent 
of the Board of Trade at Cape Town writes: 
„This article has been the subject of many 
experiments on the part of both shippers and 
importers before now, the competition being 
very keen. It is stated that one or two big 
Continental houses intend to adopt yet another 
change of tactics, by establishing their own 
depots in the various coast ports, in each of 
which they would hold large stocks. Such a 
course, if decided upon, will take time before 
the scheme can be put in working order, a 
fact which will be appreciated by merchants 
who at present hold large quantities. The 
slackness in the building trade has caused a 
decrease in buying orders from builders, with 
the result that prices all round have dropped 
to a considerable extent. A good deal oF the 
cement on hand has been forwarded on con- 
signment, so that the losses sustained do not 
fall so directly on sellers, which may in some 
measure account for the present state of the 
market. Prices vary according to quality, 
ranging from 9s. 6d. to 13s.’’ 

New TecHnorocicat Dictionary.—The uni- 
versal technical dictionary for translation 
purposes, in English, German, and French, 
the compilation of which was begun in 1901 
under the auspices of the Society of German 
Engineers, has received help up to the present 
time from 363 technical societies at home and 
abroad: fifty-one of these are English, Ameri- 
ean, South African, etc.; 274 German, Austrian, 
and German-Swiss; and thirty-eight French, 
Belgian, and French-Swiss societies. Of firms 
and individual collaborators, 2,573 have pro- 
mised contributions. The excerption of texts 
fm one, two, or three languages (handbooks. 

amphlets, business letters, catalogues, price 
ists, etc.), and of the existing dictionaries. 
has yielded 1,920,000 word-cards so far. To 
these will be added within the next two years 
(by the middle of 1906) the hundred thousands 
of word-cards that will form the result of the 
„ contributions those already sent in 
and those still expected —of the 2,573 collabo- 
rators at home and abroad, when the editors 
in Berlin have finished them for the press. 
All the outstanding contributions will be called 
in by Easter of this year, 1904. The editor- 
in-chief is Dr. Hubert Jansen, Dorotheenst rasse 
49, Berlin (N.W. 7). 

MANCHESTER SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL. A meeting 
of the Committee of the Manchester Soldiers’ 
War Memorial Fund was held in the Town 
Hall recently, with the Lord Mayor in the 
chair. It is stated that Colonel Clapham 
moved and the Lord Mayor seconded a resolu- 
tion that the Executive Committee should be 
requested to invite Messrs. H. Pegram, 
A. R. A., Alfred Drury, A. R. A.. Hamo Thorny- 
croft. R. A., G. J. Frampton. R. A.. John 
Cassidy, and F. W. Pomeroy to furnish models 
or drawings of a memorial to be erected at a 
cost not exceeding 2,000/. (inclusive), and after- 
wards to submit to the General Committee 
the name of the sculptor whom they recom- 
mended should execute the commission. This 
was not carried, but, upon a ballot being taken, 
it was resolved that Mr. Thornycroft should 
be communicated with with a view to his 
undertaking the work. 

War MemoriaL, Beeston, Notrs.—A Sowth 
African war memorial was recently unveiled 
at Beeston. The memorial stands on a site in 
Post Office-square and takes the foem of a 
statue symbolical of Hope, standing 17 ft. in 
height. It has been executed in Portland 
stone from the designs of Mr. A. XNiarsnall, 
architect, of Nottingham. 

YORKSHIRE MASTER Britpers.—The Executive 
Council of the Yorkshire Federation of Build- 
ing Trade Employers met in Bradford on the 
18th inst., at the Café Roval. The attendance 
included delegates from Leeds, Huddersfield, 
Hull, Halifax. Barnsley, Wakefield, Scar- 
borough, and York. The proceedings were 
private, but it is understood that the chief busi- 
ness was a discussion concerning ways and 
means of bringing about a closer union between 
masters and men in the building trade. Later 
in the afternoon the delegates, who numbered 
close upon sixty, paid a visit to Lister Park. 
and inspected the Cartwright Memorial Hall. 
Tea was afterwards partaken of at the Café 
Royal. The President (Mr. E. Good, of Hull) 
occupied the chair. 

BocuRNEMOUTH Master BUILDERS’? Assocu- 
TION.—The sixth annual dinner of the Bourne- 
mouth and District Master Builders’ and 
Decorators’ Association was held at the Hotel 
Metropole recently, the President (Mr. H. 
Harding) presiding. After the loyal and 
patriotic toasts had been honoured, ‘‘ The 
Trade and Commerce of the Borough” was 
proposed by Mr. H. W. Woodall. He ex- 
pressed himself as favourably disposed to an 
undercliff drive and the erection of a pavilion 
or kursaal, but with neither of these schemes 
must they only go half way. Mr. W. Hoare, 
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J.P., replied. The position of Bournemouth 
to-day was not only due to the builders 
and architects, who had had their share 
in the development of the place, but it 
was also on account of the very strict sanitary 
arrangements that had been carried out. The 
sanitary arrangements had a good deal to do 
with the prosperity of a seaside resort. Now 


they had got the people, they must entertain 
them and keep up to date. The great thing 
they required was a pavilion. he Winter 


Gardens was a splendid thing, but the very 
time when their visitors wanted a place to 
meet in they were locked up for practices 
and rehearsals. The visitors had nowhere to 
go except the Arcade, and he did not think 
that was the place for a town like Bourne- 
mouth to have to welcome its visitors. They 
badly wanted a town hall. Mr. C. W. Keep 
proposed “ The Mayor and Corporation,” and 
the Mayor (Alderman J. E. Beale) responded, 
He agreed that the enterprise, energy, and 
ability of the builders and architects of the 
town had done a great deal to make Bourne- 
mouth. In order to get approximately their 
present position he had obtained figures. He 
found that in 1903 the rateable value of Bourne- 
mouth was 460,980., while to-day the rateable 
value amounted to 555,430/. The number of 
houses occupied in 1893 was 10,881, and to-day 
the total was 11,280. There were 180 empty 
houses in 1903, and to-day, notwithstanding 
the acknowledged depression which existed, 
the number was only 200. The number of 
houses in the borough in 1903 was 11,061, and 
to-dav there were 11,480. Alderman Mate 
proposed The Master Builders’ and Decora- 
tors’ Association, and said that building was 
undoubtedly the most important local industry, 
employing a larger number of ‘workpeople than 
any other trade in the district. It was an 
organised trade, but organised in no spirit of 
hostility towards the workman. The Chair- 
man and Mr. Hillier replied to the toast, the 
latter stating that the master builders and 
decorators of Bournemouth had banded them- 
selves together for the benefit of employers and 
workmen and to promote good building. He 
did not think any of their members were 
shoddy builders, or jerry-builders as they were 
called, or that they would find any at all in 
Bournemouth. He regretted the absence of 
Councillor Minty, their secretary. The toast 
of “Kindred Associations was proposed wy 
Mr. J. W. Davis, and responded to by Mr. 

W. Evans (President of the Portsmouth 
Master Builders’ Association) and Mr. 

Cawte (President Southampton Association). 
Mr. J. A. Nethercoate proposed the toast of 
the Architectural Profession, and said that 
the pioneer architect of Bournemouth was the 
late Mr. Creeke. They had in Bournemouth 
to-day worthy gentlemen of the profession who 
prepared the best of designs, and he was sure 
they as builders did their utmost to carry those 
designs out in every detail. Mr. Thomas, in 
reply. said he ought the standard of work in 
Bournemouth had advanced very considerably 
during the last fifteen or twenty years. Mr. D. 
Drake proposed The Visitors, Alderman J. 
C. Webber and Mr. J. Jones responding. 

DISCHARGE OF HEATED WATER INTO A SEI R. 
—The Main Drainage Committee of the Lon- 
don County Council reported as follows at 
Tuesday's meeting of the Council: —“ We have 
to report that, owing to the inconvenience 
cau by the continued discharge into the 
in Fulham Palace- 
road of water or other liquid of a very high 
temperature from the premises of the Ham- 
mersmith Distillery Company, steps were taken 
to ascertain the temperature of the liquid at 
the point of discharge between December 15, 
1903. and January 15, 1904. During tbat 
period readings varying from 112 deg. F. up 
to 164 deg. F. were obtained on seventeen 
days, although the limit prescribed by section 9 
of the Council’s General Powers Act, 1894, 
is 110 deg. F. only. In view, therefore, 
of the fact that discharges of such high tem- 
perature as those recorded involved danger to 
the life and risk of injury to the health of 
persons entering the sewer, we directed the 
solicitor to take proceedings against the 
Company. Seventeen summonses were accord- 
ingly issued, and the case was heard on 
February 17, before Mr. Rose, at the West 
London Police Court, when the Company was 
fined 51. and 10“. 10s. costs on the first 
summons, and 21. and 28. costs on each of 
fifteen other summonses, or 471. in all. As 
regards the remaining day on which the tem- 
perature of the liquid discharged was over 
110 deg. F., or two degrees only above the 
statutory limit, the summons was dismissed. 
We may add that the Company was convicted 
of similar offences on April 10, 1902, and 
February 18, 1903. when fines and costs 
amounting to 15/. 7s. and 40/. 68. respectively 
were imposed.” 

RestortInc OLD VORRK.— An interesting and 
quaint corner of York has just been restored 
through the public spirit and generosity of Mr. 
Frank Green, of the Treasurer’s House. To 


make way for the new thoroughfare of Dean- 


gate, from Minster Yard to Goodramgate, some 
old houses in the latter street have been pulled 
down, leaving exposed the old archway from 
Goodramgate to Coliege-street. This was one 
of the quaintest bits of the surviving old houses 
of York, and possessed special interest from the 
fact that it formed part of the premises in 
College-street aie by George Hudson when 
the famous railway king was a linendraper. 
The archway and the shop to which it is 
attached have been purchased by Mr. Frank 
Green, who has had the archway restored, in 
half-timbered work, under the supervision of 
Mr. Temple Moore, the architect. The arch- 
way is supported on the southern side by oaken 
pillars, giving access to Deangate, while the 
open timber work of the story above the arch 
retains all the ancient features of the building. 
The excellonce of the work will insure its pre- 
servation for many years.—Yorkshtire Post. 


F 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


EMPLOYMENT IN JAN TARV.— According to re- 
turns furnished by seventy-six employers’ asso- 
ciations, whose members are estimated to em- 
ploy about 89,000 workpeople, and by trade 
unions with an aggregate membership of about 
185,000, employment with all branches but 
masons is bad, and shows no improvement as 
compared with a month ago; compared with a 
year ago it is worse. With masons employment 
on the whole is moderate, and shows no great 
change as compared with a month or a year 
azo. Employment with bricklayers is reported 
as dull generally, and rather worse than a year 
ago. With masons it is moderate in England and 
dull in Scotland. With carpenters and joiners, 

ainters, plasterers, and slaters and tilers it 
is dull generally. The percentage of unem- 
ployed trade union carpenters and joiners at 
the end of January last was 7°7, compared with 
7-9 at the end of December, and 6'5 at the end 
of January, 1903. Employment with plumbers 
continues dull generally. The percentage of 
unemployed fads union plumbers at the end 
of January was 9°3, compared with 7:7 at the 
end of December, and 6'4 at the end of Jan- 
uary, 1905. Labour Gazette. 
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Legal. 


JARRAH TIMBER AND WOOD PAVING. 


THE case of Samuel v. Bateman and the 
Jarrah Timber and Wood Paving Corporation, 
Ltd., came before Mr. Justice Bruce and a 
special jury in the King’s Bench Division last 
week. 

The plaintiff's case was that in the early part 
of 1901 he was approached by the defendant, 
Mr. Bateman, a director of the Jarrah Timber 
and Wood Paving Corporation, to advance a 
loan of 5,0002. to meet an overdraft and to 
enable the Company to pay preliminary 
expenses in connexion with a large area of 
virgin forest in Australia. Finally, plaintiff 
agreed to advance the 5,0007. at 6 per cent. per 
annum, and in consideration of doing so the 
plaintiff was given an option on 30,0000. of 
debentures at 60 per cent. discount, and that 
he should have all future underwriting opera- 
tions at a commission of 10 per cent. The 
plaintiff said that at first he pressed for a com- 
mission of 24 per cent. for the loan, but was in- 
duced to forego that, as Mr. Bateman told him 
the Company would not and could not afford 
to pay anycommission. Plaintiff was afterwards 
repaid his 5,000/. It then came to the plain- 
tiff's knowledge that the Company had paid 
Mr. Bateman commission for obtaining the 
loan from plaintiff, and 307. for entertaining 
him during the negotiations. The plaintiff, 
therefore, claimed that he was entitled to the 
commission, 

The defendant said that the money he 
received from the Corporation was by way of 
commission on various things he had done for 
the Company, and included director's fees. 
It certainly was not commission on the loan 
obtained from the plaintiff. although it 
appeared under the head of commission. 

In the result the jury found in favour of the 
laintiff, and judgment was entered for him 
or 100 guineas as against Mr. Bateman only. 

Mr. Duke, K.C., and Mr. Nield appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Rawlinson, K.C., 
and Mr. Houston for the defendants. 


A WISBECH ARCHITECT'S CLAIM. 


In this case, which was heard on Friday 
last week, at the Wisbech County Court, Mr. 
F B. Ward, architect, sued Mrs. Harrison for 
23/. 13s. 4d. for professional services. 

The plaintiff's evidence showed that on 
April 2, 1903, he received a letter from the defen- 
dant, saving that she contemplated extensive 
alterations to a farmhouse at Hillside, Hol- 
beach Hurn, and asking his terms. Plaintiff 


replied stating his terms, and had an inter- 
view with the defendant. Subsequently he 
went to the house and took the measurements. 
The work consisted of pulling about a very 
old house, and altering it, siding rooms, etc. 
After he had made the measurements, he re- 
ceived instructions to prepare the plans. Plain- 
tiff saw defendant on March 16, and at that 
interview she propounded further proposals, 
and fresh plans had to be prepared. The 
defendant asked him if he could name the 
cost, and if it would cost 200/. He told her 
that he could not say that as the work was too 
intricate. Fresh plans were sent to Mrs. Harri- 
son, who proceeded to invite tenders. On 
April 26 defendant changed her mind for the 
third time, and wrote again suggesting further 
alterations, and he again had to revise his 
plans. On May 5 she received two tenders. 
one for 354l. and one for 275/., and complained 
of the amount, asking pense if he could sug- 
gest any reductions. e, consequently, pre- 
pared fresh plans, for the fourth time, for 
carrying out those instructions. A second lot 
of tenders were then invited, and three were 
received, for 270., 212/., and 186l., by Mr. 
Yallup. The last tender was accepted, and 
the work was to be completed by June 20 under 
a EA On July 12 defendant asked plain- 
tiff to take certain work out of the builder’s 
hands, and on July 14 the builder was dis- 
missed from the business, at the request of 
defendant. After that, defendant had the 
work completed by local builders, and she told 
plaintiff that she would not require his ser- 
vices any longer to supervise the work. In 
cross-examination the plaintiff denied that 2007. 
was named to him as the limit, but said 200“. 
was stated as the B sum. He did 
not say that he could prepare plans to carry 
out the work for 200/., nor was he instructed 
to prepare his plans for 200/. He declined to 
say at the time that it could be done for 200“. 
Ultimately the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, one juror remarking that they would 


deduct none, and that they thought the 
5 had done a great deal of work for 
1is Money. 


(The foregoing is abridged from a report in 
the Wisbech Standard. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 


1,812 of 1903.—G. CHAMBERS: Kitchener. 


The bottom rests upon a frame mounted on 
pivots and connected at the back with a rod 
passing underneath. By drawing the rod for- 
ward the bottom is raised and the ashes fall 
into the ashpan. The boiler is made with a 
flue at the top. The front of boiler is made 
sloping towards the back. The oven is pro- 
vided with a shelf, which is drawn out on the 
opening of the oven door. 


4,029 of 1903.--CLavcHtons, LTD., 
AUSTIN: Hot Water Apparatus. 


This relates to a self-contained apparatus that 
will deliver water of any e 
from scalding hot down to cold, and that may 
be regulated to any temperature between those 
two extremes, and comprises a gas regulator 
that is operated by the change of water level 
from one point to another with consequent 
variation of pressure. 


4.399 of 1903.—Yates, Haywoop, AND Co., LTD., 
AND S. Haywoop: Cooking Ranges and 
other Fireplaces. 


This consists of an improved bottom grate 
having a segmental movement when its front 
edge 1s raised by means of a poker or other 
lever inserted into a hole prepared for it, or 
by other means. On each side of the grate 
near the back edge a disc is affixed, which 
may be varied in diameter and width accord- 
ing to the size and weight of the grate. Upon 
each side of the fireplace a semi-circular bearing 
is affixed to receive the disc upon the grate, 
which can be readily placed in position, and 
which when so placed will by gravity assume 
its lowest position. Side cheeks, or strong 
plates. are prepared to fit against each side 
of the range, and are shaped to fit upon the 
upper part of the discs before mentioned, and 
rise above the bearings. The weight of these 
cheeks and their frictional contact with the 
dises is sufficient to support and retain the 
grate, when in use, in any desired position. 
The invention further consists of a removable 
oven, which can be withdrawn from its normal 
position in the range without the usual diffi- 
culties which attend the removal of ordinary 
ovens, and to retain it in position a narrow 
flange or depending edge is prepared upon 
the back of the oven, which, when the oven is 
pushed back to position, engages with a recess 
and is thus prevented from being drawn out 
until it is raised. 


AND E. 


*All these applications are in the stage in which 
pppoe ion to the grant of Patents upon them can 
e made. 
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4,656 of 1903.—A. Crate: Rolled or Drawn 
Girder Section Beams and the like. 


A girder or similar beam consisting of a rolled 
or similar parallel girder in which the flanges 
have been caused to approach one another. 


5,510 of 1903.—G. Smith AND W. CRAIG: 
Chimney Tops to Prevent Down Draught. 
Chimney tops for preventing down draught 
consisting in the provision of diamond-shaped 
bars and V-shaped bars therein, and in the 
attachment of the chimney top to chimney pot 
or can by means of lugs, or their equivalent. 


5,612 of 1903.—J. Gorpon: Bolts for Fastening 
Doors, Windows, and Shutters. 


A bolt for fastening doors, windows, and 
shutters, having the stem of the bolt proper 
working in a slot in the barrel, which slot is 
made of a curved inclined shape near one or 
both ends so as to act upon the said stem and 
impart a turning movement to the bolt as it 
is being shot forward or withdrawn. 


5,775 of 1903.—R. A. Saver: Means of Making 
and Fixing Ornamental Ceilings or Parti- 
trons. 

This consists in affixing raised or embossed 

ornamental materials to large sheets of mill- 

beard, compo-board, parquet boards, or the like 

previous to their being fixed to ceilings, walls, 
partitions, and the like. 


5,928 of 1903.—E. Taytor: Method of Attach- 
ing Door Knobs to Spindles. 

The use of a headless neck-screw made with 
projecting flat foot or flange fixed internally 
in. a square spindle hole in a knob, comprising 
the combination with a split or divided spindle 
made with a countersunk hole at one end of 
each half spindle. 


6,303 of 1903.—T. Rosperts: Windows. 

This relates to window sashes and frames so 
constructed that inlet and outlet currents of 
air can be obtained without creating draughts. 
In practice a window is provided with sashes 
one above the other in a frame, the sashes 
being hinged or pivoted at or near their 
lower ends whereby they may be opened 
towards the interior of the room. The sides of 
the said frame are at right angles to the 
inside faces of the sashes, and of sufficient 
depth or width to permit of the opening of the 
sashes for ventilating purposes, and so as thus 
not to permit of side draughts or currents of 
air to enter the room. 


6,550 of 1903.—A. PosseKEL: Windows. 

This invention relates to windows, especially 
to such as are adapted to swing on horizontal 
axis, and has for its object to improve the 
construction of this class of windows, in such 
manner that the position on the horizontal 
axis upon which the window swings may be 
changed from a place distant from the window, 
and so that the lines of contact between the 
window frame and the window casing are 
hermetically closed by a special frame which 
is so arranged that it can be removed from and 
to the window and that, whilst , it is opened 
and the window released, the horizontal axis 
cannot be changed. 


6.980 of 1903.—P. McCatium: 

Water-closet or like Cisterna. 
Siphons for water-closet and like cisterns con- 
sisting in the combination with an ordinary 
siphon of a branch formed with a valve seat, 
an elastic or other ball valve, and a weighted 
cylindrical vessel resting on same and sliding 
within an outer cylinder. 


7,284 of 1903.——A. GHIGRY: Derice for Prevent- 
ing Draughts and Introduction of Dust and 
Damp Beneath Doors. 

A device for preventing draughts, dust, and 
damp passing beneath doors, applicable to 
existing doors, characterised by a strip of wood 
arranged with felt, and disposed at the lower- 
most part of the door, being pushed down- 
wardly when the latter is closed and bearing 
by its felt upon the floor, thus obturating the 
bottom of the said door, the device being re- 
turned to its initial position when the door 
is opened. 


19,971 of 1903.—O. Smith: Permutation Locks. 
This relates to permutation locks, and consists 
of a device for adjusting the tumblers com- 
prising one or more mori Bee et in front 
of the locking mechanism and having teeth or 
projections adapted to be engaged by the 
finger, a casing enclosing said movable parts 
and having formed in it a falling notch or 
notches into which one or more of the teeth 
project and by means of which said teeth and 
the movable parts aforesaid can be moved by 
the linger through a predetermined distance 
and a series of impulses thus communicated to 
the tumblers. 
27.286 of 1993. G. 
Fans or Ventilators, 


Centrifugal fans or ventilators, consisting in 
the employment of a vane wheel provided with 


Siphons for 


MEIDINGER: Centrifugal 


a limited number of main vanes, all or a part 
of which extend to the wheel boss, and at its 
outer periphery with a ring or crown com- 
prising a large number of pallets or vanes 
which are narrow in the radial direction, 
straight or curved, and arranged radially or 
at an inclination with respect to the wheel 
radius. 


28.086 of 1903.--F. R. Stone ann H. Sixiss: 
Construction of Opening Skylights. 

Skylights of the opening type, consisting in 
hinging the frame together by curling or turn- 
ing over the top backs of the inner and outer 
frame so that the turn-over part or curl of the 
top back of the outer frame fits into, and is 
capable of turning in the turn-over part or 
curl of the top back of the inner frame; the 
top back of the outer frame being extended 
forward as one piece to meet the glazing bar. 


28,143 of 1903.—J. J. GIBBONS: Construction of 
Lock for Doors and the like. 


A lock so constructed that the key is prevented 
from being withdrawn except when the door, 
of which it is the fastening, is completely 
closed and the bolt subsequently shot into the 
staple. 


23.404 of 1903.—L. Movat, JUN.: 
Devices for Windows. 


A safety fastening device for windows consist- 
ing in the combination of a keeper secured to 
the meeting rail of the lower sash, having 
a hinged abutment holding surface at one side 
thereof. and a suitable stop at its opposite 
side edge, with a hooked arm pivoted to the 
upper sash, the end of which is designed to 
engage the abutment holding surface and 
keeper, when it is desired to lock both sashes 
closed, or to fasten to said keeper, when it is 
desired to open either sash a predetermined 
distance. 


4,675 of 1903.—J. G. Wuite anD Co., LTD., 
AND J. H. FISHER: Apparatus or Forms for 
use in the Construction of Conduits and 
Pockets or Boxes Specially Applicable as 
Containers for the Underground Conductors 
of Electric Traction Systems. 


Apparatus for use in casting conduits for the 
conductors of electric railways and tramways 
having underground current supply, said 
apparatus comprising a set of forms for shaping 
the walls of the conduits, which forms are 
made in sections adapted to fit together for 
casting the walls and to be removed separately 
through the slot of the slot rails after the walls 
are cast, and wedging devices for pressing 
apart the forms for shaping the walls of the 
conduits, said wedging devices being adapted 
to be contracted and drawn out of action by a 
hook or the like engaging in a loop on the 
wedging device and to be removed by being 
drawn along the conduit to a point at which 
insulator pockets are formed at the sides of the 
conduit, and through which pockets the wedg- 
ing devices may be extracted after the side 
pieces of the forms have been removed through 
the slot of the slot rails. 


6,966 of 1903.—H. J. NICKLIN: Construction of 
Paving Block or Paring Slab. 

A composite paving block constructed of a 

number of wood pieces to form the wearing 

surface or tread, and a concrete or other 

similar base, the said base and pieces being in 

a suitable manner held to each other securely. 


6,787 of 1903. G. T. Moore: Joint for Sewer 
Pipes and the like. 

A joint for sewer pipes and the like, consist- 
ing in forming a circumferential groove in the 
outer periphery of the spiget end and a similar 
groove in the inner side of the socket to form 
together an annular passage when the pipes 
are placed in position, with the spigot end of 
one in the socket end of the other; and an inlet 
opening communicating with the said passage 
for the reception of the liquid binding mate- 
rial; and yielding rings or gaskets led into the 
outer side of the spigot end. 


7.166 of 1905. T. CHARTERIS AN D J. B. Dunn: 
Construction of Flooring, 
Construction of flooring. consisting of a founda 
tion of girders or concrete or a combination of 
both, blocks or slabs fitted therein or thereon, 
screw plugs engaging such blocks or slabs, steel 
bands stretched over such plugs, joists arranged 
across such steel bands and connected together 
by a cross piece, and floor boards secured to 
such joists. 
27,365 of 1903. C. J. Roy: Seaffolids. 
A scaffold provided with an exterior portion 
having openings, a bar having openings and a 
threaded end and constructed to enter said ex- 
terior portion and having openings and a 
threaded end, devices to enter said openings 
to retain said parts in the desired relative posi- 
tion, a bracket slidably mounted on said 
scaffold and a threaded socket or base upon 
said projection, whereby the scaffold max be 
extended after adjustment and secured into 
the plate. 


Fastening 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 9.—By DRIVER. Jonas, & Co., with 
CUMBERLAND & HOPKINS (at Leighton 


Buzzard). 
Linslade, Bucks.—Southcott-rd., a freehold 
building estate, 2 a. 3 r. 19 P. 
Leighton Buzzard, Beds. — The Heath Farm, 
65 a. 2 r. 24 p., f., y. r. 7531ůuuůu...F 


By FARE BROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. (at Doncaster). 
Bawtry, Yorks.—Portions of the Bawtry 
Hall Estate, comprising farms and lands, 
area about 110 acres ; also houses, cottages, 
etc., f. (in numerous lota) .............. 
Market-pl., the Crown Hotel,“ with two 
houses and shops adjoining, area ? of an 
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February 10.— By FARE BROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 
(at Doncaster). 

Austerfield, ete., Yorks. — Portions of the 
Austerfleld Estate, comprising farms 
and lands, area about 1,390 acres ; also 
houses, cottages, etc., f. (in numerous lots) 

Bawtry, Yorks.—Station-rd., the Station 
Inn, area 21 acress 


February 11.— By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 
(at Doncaster). 

Fishlake, etc., Yorks. — The Fishlake, 
„ Svkehouse,”’ “ Thorne” Estates. 
comprising farms and landa, area about 
611 acres, f. (in numerous lots) 

By BAXTER, PAYNE, & LEPPER (at Bromley). 

Bromley, Kent.—26, 28, and 30, Pope-rd., f., p. 

By NORMAN & Sox (at Uxbridge). 

Sipson, Middlesex.—‘‘ The Sipson Home Farm, 
also workshops, corn stores, etc., area 
// ⁰⁰¶ cee ee os 


February 12.—By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 
(at Doncaster). 

Ferry Fryston, etc., Yorks.—Portions of the 
“ Frys‘on-pk.’’ and *‘ Pontefract ’’ Estates, 
compreng farms and lands, area about 
1,597 acres, f. (in numerous lots)........ 

Thoralby, Yorks.—A rent charge of 50/. 12s. 71d. 

West Haare Yorks. — Rent charges of 
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(at Cardiff). 
Rumney, Monmouth. — Newton 
37 a. 3 r. 19 p., f., v. r. 84. .....0200... 
February 15.— By THOMAS, PEYER, & MILES. 
Llantwit Major, Glamorgan.— The White 
Lion“ Brewery and Hotel, with cattle 
yard and mart in rear, f., p.......... 8 


February 16.— By DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. 
Peckham.—Moncrieff-st., ig. rents 65/., u. t. 

„ TH ie os ieee ween 
„ I. g.r. 42. 11s., u. t. 69 yrs., 


99253353 %% „„ „„ opopo 


Snaresbrook, New Wanstead. — Woodland 
Cottage and $ an acre, c., y. r. 70. 


By Duncan & KIMPTON. 
Hornsey.—81, Duckett-rd., u.t. 89} yrs., g. r. 
Of, / y eevee dos 
3, Waldegrave- rd., u.t. 75} yrs., gr. 6l, 
/ ˙́ͥw y y duels va xe 


By May & RoWDEN. 
New Bond-st.—No. 61 (s.), area 2, 750 ft., Cor- 
poration lease, g.r. 51. 48. 6d., fine 
361. 105. 8d orda v i n ES 


By A. M. NEWCOMBE. 
Cricklewood.—21, Prospect-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., 
g.r. 52., W.r. 28l. L280 56 cet oes we es 


By ROGERS, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Clerkenwell.—11 and 12, Tysoe-st., y.r. 502. ; 
also i.g.r. 6l., u.t. 111 yrs, gr. 11. 108. .. 
Chelsea.—First-st., f.g.r. 491. 10s., reversion 
in 40 vrs. 


| 


Milner-st., f.g.r. 71., reversion in 27 yrs..... 
Ovington-st., f.g.r. 36/., reversion in 27 yrs. 
Ovington-st , Peppercorn g. r., reversion in 


ee ed 


Ce ry 


corn g. r., reversion in 41 yrs............. 
Milner-st., Peppercorn g.r., reversion in 
0 A eas 
Green-st., Peppercorn g. r., reversion in 
40 yrs. 


Ce 333333 „ „„ „ „ „ „„ 


By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. (at Sheffield). 
Great Houghton, Yorks.—‘‘ The Great Hough- 
ton Estate,“ comprising farms and lands, 
area 278 acres f. (in nine lot) 
i ane Old Hall Inn ” and 113 acres, f., y. r. 
ORE E HW Oe Ww V “d Swede, wn oa 
Penistone, Lorks.— Bull House Hall” and 
Colliery, surface area 149 a. 1 r. 10 p., f.. 
“ Buli House Mill and Farm,“ 45 a. 3 r. 29 p., 
Bullace Grange Farm.“ 33 a. 0 r. 19 p., f... 
Freehold land, with cottage, etc., 
IJ ͤ ( 
“ A Shaw Farm.“ 232 acres,.f............. 
Tapton, Derby.—‘* The Tapton Estate,“ 31 
acres, f. (in five lots) ⁴ ) 
February 17.— Bv FOSTER & CRANFIELD. 
James's.— 22. Rvder-st. (St. James’s 
Palace-chambers ), ut. 541 yrs., g. r. 
1.212. yr LOD? oaa 
Stratford.—98, 100, 102, and 104. Maryland- 
Sd. U.t. 84 yrs.. g. r. 2/., y. r. 104 


St. 


oe © @ ew ee 


Battersea.—Ingrave-st., i.g.r. 1171. 58., u. t. 
FFFFFCCCCCCCCCCCCCC ewig. c ude Sep gees « 

By HAMPTON & SONS. 
South Kensington. —8. Bolton - gdns., u. t 


571 yrsa, H. r. nil. yer. 200l.. . 


20,139 
1,309 


3,90) 


_ Fes. 27, 1904. 


— 


By MANSELL & RoweE. 
Norwood.—6 and 8, Belvedere-rd. 


48} yrs., g. r. 160. !! ee eee £505 
12 and 14, Ivedere- rd., u. t. 47} yrs., g. r. 
122. 108., YT. DOUe uien aE 530 
February 18.—By ALLAN BOOTE. 
Holloway. 7 Carleton- rd., u.t. 511 yrs., 
g. r. 10l., e F ²˙ i 750 
81, Beacon-hill, u.t. 38} yrs., g.r. 81. 8s., 
/ ↄ²˙. y wea ee eee en eal 630 
By MIDDLETON & CRACKNELL. 
Hemp tean: .—8a, Heath-st., and la to Ba, 
rrin’s-ct. (shops Pa fats), ut. 621 i 7 
g. T. 50L, y. r. 2281. 4ũꝶ . 1.050 
By G. 5 & Sons. 
Co vent Garden. —Garrick-st., f.g.r. 25/., re ver- 
sion in 39 . ñr ᷑ 8 1.020 
By FRED VARLEY & SON 
Kingsland. ie Ware-st. (mission ‘hall, etc.), 
u. t. 29 yrs., g. r. 6l., y. r. 471.0... 0. ... 295 
Finsbury Park.—22, Portland-rd., u. t. 55 yrs., 
g. T. 127. 128., y. r. 60ͥU·.7ꝰeꝰmmrmr”T”rmmTmnrn ee ee ee 550 
88, Wilberforce- rd., u. t. 63 yrs., g. r. 8/., e. r. ae 
Crouch End. — 106. Crouch-hill, u. t. 64 yrs., 
g. T., etc., 111. 108. e. r. 70... 450 
By H. J. BLISS & Sons. 
Kennington. —52. Hanover-gdns., u.t. 41 yrs., 
g. r. Gl., w. r. V 225 
Bethnal Green. —112, Green-st. (s.), u. t. 
151 yrs., g. r. 51. 38., „ cs ieena nis 130 
52 to 60 (even), Chisenhale-rd., f., V. r. 
%/§ö§Üé ut ß 66 ae SO 2, 480 
Bow. —44, Eglinton- d., f., w. r. 31“. 442. 455 
10 and 12, Chadid-st., f., w. r. 621. 888. 560 
By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & 5 
Balham.—30, Oldridge- rd. (s. ) f., y. r. 202. 450 
56, Bellamy-st., tj / Sue eae as 390 
Canonbury. —27, Alma- rd, f., y. r. 401......... 650 
Holloway.—1 40 "and 142, St. James’ s-rd. (S.), 
171ͤ ̃ œÄMÜ3i ee E E wes 1,205 
44, 48, and 50, Victoria-rd., f., y. r. 96. 1,155 
37 and 39, Victoria-rd., f., y.r. 58“. 685 
Hoxton.—60 and 855 Napier-st., u. t. 30 yrs., 
Rr: 28L Vibe c hie oa wees 285 
Regent's Park. Te Munster-sq., and 26, Little 
Aibany-st., u. t. 18} yrs., g. r. 9. 9s., y. r. 
J)) 8 405 
King’s Cross.—98 and 100, Southampton-st., 
v. r. 721., also i. g. r. 71. 58., u.t. 20) yrs., 
rh A CASES 405 
Stoke Newington.—5, Lancell-st., u. t. 70} yrs., 
g. r. 6d. 68., y. r. JFFFͤ”LMPœ oN 340 
Bromley- -by-Bow. —16 and 48, Byron-st., f., 
/// A/ ³ aa 590 
Stratford.—66 and 68, Major-rd. (s.), f., w. r 470 
Forest Gate. —80, 82, and 84, Huddlestone- rd., 
// w tecse es 1,010 
February 19.—By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 
Whitechapel.—Old Montague-st., [.g.r. 981., 
reversion in 86 yearaza 2,275 
Upper East Smithfleld.— No. 19 (s.), e. r. 170 
4 0 „„ EE DE EE S E ⏑— —⏑ Q „ anes „ eee 


Contractions used in these Kste.—F.g.r. for freehold 
pounent l.gr or leasehold ground- rent; i.g.r. for 
p ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
or freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
ion ; e.r. for estimated rental; w. r. for weekly 
rental: q. r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u. t. for unexpired term; p. a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; yi for terrace ; eres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house ; p. h. for public- -house : o. for 
offices; s. for shops; ct. tor court. 


— —E—ʃd — 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
al Institution.—Mr. Alexander Siemens on “ New 

Developments in Electric Railways.” 9 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).— 
Mr. L. G. Crawford on “ Boiler-House Design.“ 8 p.m. 

Sanitary l Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. A. Wellesley Harris on Methods of Disinfection.” 
7 p. m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftemen’s Society. Mr. Colin 
Sinclair on Floor Paving: Wood, Granollthic, 
Asphalte.“ 8 p. m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY, 27. 

Royal Institution.—Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
„The Life and Work of Stokes, II. p-m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstration for Sanitary Officers). 
—Inspection at Tottenham Disinfecting Station and 
Dust Destructor. 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Annual Dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p. m. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 29. 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—Special General 


Meeting and General Business Meeting. (See p. 221 for 
particulars.) 8 p.m. 
Royal Academy ——Professor Aitchison, R. A., on 


„ Vitruvius,” I. 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).— Mr. C. T. Jacobi 
n “ Modern Book Printing.“ II. 8 p.m. 

Regent-street Polytechnic (University Extension Lec- 
tures).—Professor Vivian Lewes on The Chemistry 
of Air, Fire, and Water, V. 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers) .— Dr. 
A. Wellesley Harris on Elementary Statistics.“ 7 p. m. 

Builders’ Benevolent Institut ion.ä— Committee Meeting. 


5 p. in. i 
TUESDAY, MARCH 1. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be further 
discussed :—(1) “The Construction of Railway Waggons 
in Steel,“ by Mr. J. D. Twinberrow; (2) The Con- 
struction of Iron and Steel Railway Waggons,” by Mr. 
A. L. Shackleford ; and (3) Iron and Steel Railway 
Waggons of High Capacity, by Mr. J. T. 1 8 p. m. 

Institute of Santtary Engineers, (Lectures in 
Practical Sanitary Science).— Mr. ws W. Hoskins on 
„The Atmosphere and Meteorology.” 7 p.m. 

Institute of Builders.—Specialt Finance Committee 
Meeting. 2.30 p.m. Council Meeting. 3 p.m. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAROR 2. 

Institution of Civil Engineer:.—Students’ Visit to 
Inspect the New Stores and Plant for Handling Grain at 
the Millwall Docks. 2.30 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary n .—Mr. Chilvers on 
“ Water-closeta in General.” 7 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations)’ for 
Sanitary Officers).—(1) Inspection at London County 
Council Common Lodging-house, Parker-street, Drury- 
lane. 3p.m. (2) Mr. W. C. Tyndale on Water: Com- 
position, Pollution, and Purification.” 7 p.m. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. J. S. Morton 
on “ Scotch Woodwork.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, Marca 3. 
= Royal Academy.—Professor Aitchison on “ Vitruvius,” 


Royal Institution.—Professor H. L. Callendar, M. A., 
F. R. S., on Electrical Methods of Measuring Tempera- 
ture.“ II. 5 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall (Free Lectures on Matters 
Connected with Building).—Mr. C. R. ree M.A., on 
The Workmen of the Middle a ee 

Society of Ordained Surveyors, l 117, George- 
street).—Mr. J. L. Wark on Mutual Gables.” 8 p.m. 

London Master Builders’ Association.—S pecial Finance 
Committee Meeting. 4 p.m. 


IFRIDAY, MARCEH 4. 

Architectural Association.—(1) Special Meeting to con- 
sider whether the day of the Ordinary Meeting shall be 
changed. (2) Mr. J. W. Simpson on “Schools.” 
7 pm. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).—Mr. 
W. C. Tyndale on ‘Calculations, Measurements, and 
Plans and Sections.“ 7 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel).—Paper by Mr. G. C. Allingham entitled“ Some 
Practical Notes on Electric Storage Batteries.“ 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, Marc * 


~ Royal Institution. ı—-Right Hon. Lord “Keyiet v v on 
“The Life of Stokes, III. 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at the Sewage Works Sutton, 
Surrey. 3 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Limited.— Visit to the 
Richmond Main Sewage Works (Mr. W. Fairley, 
engine>r), 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.— Discussion on 
“ Failures in Carpentry and Joinery.” 6 p.m. 


—ꝛ— — 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


„% Our aim in this iist is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not pecessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantitv obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by shose who make use of 
this informatior. 


BRICKS, &c. 
4 s. d: 
Hard Stocks..... 1 16 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 
W and 
G 08... . 118 0 ” ” ” 
Facing Stocks .. 212 0 9 ` ” ” 
Shi Pers ee 2 10 0 LL os 92 
Flettons . . 110 0 a at railway depot. 
Red wire 1 18 0 72 ” 99 
Best Fareham Red 812 0 15 75 35 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 6 0 0 Pt és 10 
Best Blue Press 
Staffordshire .. 4 4 0 20 s h 
Do. Bullnose .... é 10 0 ee a 5 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks... 4 8 0 j ” 5 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
8 eese 13 0 0 oe 0 9 
Headers 12 0 0 5 o ” 
Qu Bullnose, - 
and Flats 17 0 0 8 h 1 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 ” ” * 
Double Headers. 16 0 0 70 75 75 
one Side and twc 
Ends. 10 0 0 55 15 ” 
Two Sides and 
one End ...... 20 0 0 + 55 ʻi 
Splays Cham- 
Beat D pod . = z 
Giased Stretch- 
ers and Headers 12 0 0 ji 5 75 
Quolns, Bullnose, 
and Flats. . 14 0 0 „ 8 . 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 95 is b 
Double Headers.. 14 0 0 75 7 ” 
One Side and two 
Ends ...... 15 0 0 15 sò » 
Two Sides and one 
End ........ 15 0 0 55 ve ie 
Spla Cham- 
f Squints.. 14 0 0 ” op 
Second l 
White an 
Dipped Salt 
Glazed ...... 2 0 0 . . less than best. 
Thames and Pit Sand...... 7 : par yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .......... §6 a 


Best Portland Cement. . 29 0 per "ton, 75 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 6 


99 
Norz.— The coment or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks 


Grey Stone Lime .......... 118. 6d. per delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire Clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at riy. dpt. 
STONE. 
BATH STONE—dell vered on road wag- 8. d. 
gons, Paddington depot........ 1 63 per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms depot. . 1 8 „ ‘a 


STONE—(continued)— 
PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— z, d. per ft. cube. 
Brown hre Saton dop . ree 
waggons, n depó 0 
Elms depot, or ielo Whart 2 1 i 25 
White Basebed, delivered on road 


waggons, Paddin Ho Nine 
milico . 2 2 „ 1 


Elms depot, or 4 
8. e 
Ancaster in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld.riy.dopò te- 


Beer in blocks 1 6 E i 
Greenshill ...... 110 T š 
Daneg Deni in blocks.. 2 4 a j 
2 6 , ” 

Closeburn Red Freestone 2 0 5 z 
Bed Mansfield Š% 2 4 50 
YORK STONB— Robin 1 Quality. e 


Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides 
(and 40 e 2 8 f 
under t 5 r foot super. „ 
6 in. rubbed two sides ü i 
ditto, ditto 62 6 „ „6 „6 „ „ 2 6 99 os 
3 in. sawn two sides 
labs (random sizes) 0 11} 


2 in. to 23 in. sawn one ý j 
side bs (random 
sizes) . e e Ù Th ee 50 
11 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 s a ss 
HARD YORK 


Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube A 

in. sawn two sides, 

(ander i fe. damer i te. 

er super.) 8 per super. s- 

6 in. rubbed two sides 

Ditto 6e % % „%% „6 660 oe 97 
3 in. sawn two sides 

slabe (random sizes) 1 2 * ” 
2 in. self-faced 0 


flags ` 6 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bea) in block 2 3 r ft. cube. 


77 H 5 105 aioe ee eld. Pig fled Aa 
sides r 
dela. riy Kere. 
n 55 „ 3 in. do. 1 21 ii 
5 
in. in. £ d. 
20 x 10 best pine Barer 18 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
20 x 12 1317 6 oF š 
20 x 10 best seconds , » 1215 0 j ʻi 
20x12 „ 35 „ 13 10 0 oy 5 
16x 8 99 7. 9 7 0 0 99 
20x10 best blue Port- 
madoc ...... 1212 6 = ies 
16x 8 best blue Port- 
madoc ...... 12 6 70 ee 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- 
fading green. 15 2 6 is Fe 
20 x 12 best Eureka un- 
fading green.. 17 2 6 = 7 
18 x10 i es 12 10 0 js 5 
16x 8 10 6 0 55 5 
20 * 10 permanent green 11 10 0 45 ie 
18 * 10 = PR 910 0 3 n 
16x 8 75 » 610 0 75 o 
TILES. 


8. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles.. 42 0 per 1000 atriy. depot 
p and Valley tiles. 3 7 per doz. Pa in 

Best Broseley tiles........ 50 0 per 1000 „, 55 
Do. Ornamental tiles ..... 52 6 5 0 

Hip and Valley tiles. é O per doz. 75 0 
Best Ruabon red, brown or 

brindled do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1000 m 5 
Do. Ornamental do. 0 


2 6 „„ 0% „ „ 57 po oe 


Hi tiles „„ % %%% % 6 „„ „ „„ „ 20 4 0 per doz. U LL 

Valley tiles š 35 gin 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 

fordshire do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1000 „ ee 
Do. Ornamental do. ...... 54 es 85 5 

I 4 1 per doz. „ a 

Valley tiles 3 8 70 9 12 
Best Rosemary brand 

plain tiles .......... 48 0 per 1000 „, 55 
Best Ornamental u .... OO j 70 


Valley tl 


„e % „%„%„ „62 8 8 2 ee 99 
Best Hartan ” brand 
plain tiles, sand faced. 50 0 per 1000 „ jj 
Do. pressed ....... : 47 6 a ís ee 
Do. OTDAN DIAL do. . 60 0 is 35 
a ae . 4 0 per doz 75 P 
è ey tiles.. „ 2 „ 6 „ 6 „ 99 90 
WOOD. At per standard. 
7 £s. d. f . d 
Deals : best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
dy 9 in. and 11 ln. 15 10 0 1610 0 
Deals: best 3 by Wo. 1410 0 15 10 0 
Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. and 
8 in., and 3 In. by 7 in. and 8 in. 1110 0 1210 0 
Battens: best 21 by ò and 38 by 6.. 0 10 0 less than 
7 m. and 8 in. 
Deals : seconds 26662 6 „ %% %% % 1 0 5 
Battens : seconds .............. 910 0 See tee 
2 in. by 4 In. and 2inby6in... 9 0 0 910 
1 py eile. and 2 in. by Sin... 8 10 0 9 10 0 
Foreign Boards 
1 in. and 11 in. by 7 in 0 10 0 more Man 
gin.. eeseeseseeeseone 1 0 0 99 
hasta N middling hentian é per 3 a! g 0 
or Memel (average s cation ' 
Secon 9 8 0 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 12 6 8 15 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 ln.) 0 0 8 10 0 
Swedish balñ asse 15 0 3 0 0 
Pitch- pine timber (30 ft. average). 5 0 815 0 


$ 
3 
2 
3 
White Saa: tat piee deals, At sta 
ea; yellow ndara. 
3 in. by 11 l-ʒl Ww... 23 ar 
8 in. by 9in....sseesesos 1 
Battens,2} in. and 5 in. by F in. 17 
Second yellow deals, 3 in 
II in. 
8 in by 9 in. 17 10 
Battens, 2 In. and S in. by 7 In. 13 10 
Third yellow deals, 3 In. by 11 ln. ; 
and 9 in. @eese e % „ „ „ 15 10 
Battens, 23; in. and Sin. by 7in. 11 10 


. by 


pæ 
© 
D 

29 90e oso 


* 
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JOINERS’ WOOL.—(Conéd.) Pa per ar ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. ‘i 8 m For erecting four ornancental 
s. s. d. | 160s. thirds................ 2d. per ft. delivered. | Kiosks, building dwarf wall, fi iron palisading, etc., 

Petersburg: first yellow deals, „ fourths ....... Sara este. | ‘ail z z upon land in South Cliff-road, for the Property Con- 
Sin. by 11 in 21 0 0 22 10 0 21 os. VPP rh of 5 mittee of the Corporation. Mr. E. R. Matthews, (. E., 
Do in. by 9in........... a8 8 : * 8 : „ fourths ...... ... . 21d. „ “i Borough Surveyor, Town Hall :— 

PPT 26 oz. thirds......... Leases . Sid. „ 50 Kiosks. 

Petersburg: second yellow deals, tourte sla i 15 G. Day........ £483 ; 7 
Tin. 5y In. . 10 0 0 17 0 0 bs. thirds . 4j 4... J. H. Haden. 475 8 0 J. Rennard. . 34 9 0 
Do. 3 in. by d iini 14 10 0 16 0 0 „ _ fourths ...... nee 40 ff = G. Grainger 419 13 0 | T. Spink ...... 32500 
Batten 11 0 © 12 10 0 Wiuted sheet, 15 oz. ..... ... 27d. „ . A. A. Booth .. 439 0 0 J. R. Stork:. 318 0 0 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by : 21 ooo .. 31d. „ is W. Moody .... 383 0 0G. Storr & Son. 
Il!!! ³ĩͤ KA 1310 0 14 © O | } Hartley's Rolled Plato lid. „ 5 W. Barnes .... 359190! King- street“. 310 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by v inn 13 0 0 14 0 0 8 aa. aaa beds. a, Hi E. E. Yeomans 359 0 0 l 
White eig.. TA 10 0 0 11 00 5 a se. e e 5 $ Withdrawn. 
First white deals, 3in. by 11 In. 14 10 0 1510 0 OILS, &o. Dirar Wol. 8 
” ” "3 in. by d in.. 13 10 O 1410 na LInseed Oilin pipes or barrels r gallon 0 1 0 6. TE seen 109 0 0 J. dar aon 85 itre rn 
Battens .........2..0ceece 1100 1200 E eRe 0 111| W. Barnes 3-00]. Boas Gunni. 
j 5 „ in drum >ò : eta ouse, Quay- rd.“ 86 00 
Second white 3 1310 8 8 g Bollea „, in pipes or barrels.. —„ 0111 Palisading 
a Kattan . . 9 10 0 10 10 0 Tur ntin ia’ in ls cocsocaso . os 3 18 Clarkson & Co. £216 0 06. W. Fenly & £ 

e a a ee dit h a ae 
nder thick extra „% 010 0 1 0 0 n 2222 X TEE X on, — 

Yellow Pi rit sizes = o 9 0 Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 19 H 8 E. H. Dale .... 142 10 0 coln-terrace* 136 0 0 

en 2 „ 2 „6„ „ „ % „ „ 6 „ 0 „ „„ „6 60 79 .. . ee oe 
Rie ids 98 aig tates #8 nae Best Linseed Oil Putty............ percwt. O 7 6 BRIGHTON.—For ten double tene t dwelli 
Seconds, sizes ......... 2610 0 210 0 5 . ment dwelling, 
Yellow Pine dments „ 22 0 0 24 0 0 Stockholm Tar eevee —— . Per barrel 1 12 0 155 x cous: Porren 7“ i 
VV VARNISHES, ào. Per gallon. f. bed. | Satin ben rr, 
gan . J. Penfold ...... d A : a 
La , pet ft. oub o. 0 2 6 0 3 6 Fine Pale Oak Varnish.......csccccccsccs 0 a 5 z W ga a 590 Ashford-road, ” 
8 9 os 2 2 „„ „% „„ „6 „„ 0 „06 „„ „„ 0 2 3 0 2 6 Pale Co Oak 6 2 2 6 6 6 „„ „ „ 2 2 2 66 „6 „ „ 0 10 6 W Tr at eas 5,600 Brighton ac 1 85 
Wainscot Oak por ft. cube. 0 5 0 0 5 680 Pale Vo 012 6 m. Taylor ...... 5,567 | Hf. A. Caxtonz Jay .. 3.990 
Dry ae Oak, per ft. sup. as ae ane ea Fine Extra Hard Church Oak .............. 010 0 BRIGHTON.—For eight shops and houses on the 
bin u Gace TE 8 feed Superfine B Oak, for seats of 9 55 area, for the County Borough :— 
: ; ...:..... O U BE T | Churches CCC x & . . . . £7,720 J. & W. Simmonds £6,152 
Dry Mahogany—H Ta- Fine Elastic Carriage |... 222.222. . 
basco, per ft. sup- asinch.... O 0 9 0 0 11 Superfine Pale Elastic bertce . 0 1e 0 . J. Pente 6897 Frezngeld hed 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 3 3 0 Fine Pale Ma bie Ger „ 016 0 R. Cook & Sons. 6.800 Brighton. . 3.955 
Dry Walnit, American, er f. b. „ „ % „ 1 0 Extra Pale Fronch e e. 107 oj eee ee 
c oe Sue led Gas tting F ; HINGFORD.— - > 
Teak, per load .............5006 17 0 0 21 00 Wilts Copal Ea aah E 1 14 0 etc., Buxton - road. ee i ea N 
American Whitewood Plana Extra Pale Paper .. . q: . 012 O | for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. Stair, Surveyor. 
per ft. eub os. 0 4 0 = Beat Japan Gold Size ........ e 010 6 | 14, The Parade, Chingfora :— i 
Prepared yas, = Per square. Best Black Japan........ 5 .. 016 O | P. Watson, jun. 3.795 1 2 Victoria Stone 
1 pa 7 in. yellow, planed and PTE 951 os and Mabogs ny Stalin ä q .ꝰĩ. 0 9 0 0 4 eee 3.565 4 4 S ss £2,758 0 0 
e e z runswic kk „ 0 8 6 ree & Sons .. 3,335 0 0 M. S. Kitering - 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and Berlin Black.. VV 016 0 Parsons & Par- ham 3 2,728 8 0 
matched ...... 8 ; 014 0 18 0 Tnottingggggkaka¶a ... . 010 0 sons 2.942 116 T. Adams .... 2720 0 0 
pete: DY ToD YAUOW, panna and Freach and Brash Polish...... 0 6 „„„] 0 * „ 2 6 „ „ 0 10 0 Harvey Bros. . 2,564 0 0 W. & C. French, 
i o 5 0 16 0 1 1 6 N & Co., Buckhurst 
: j planed and CC | qu— | Ltd... 2.800 00! Hille ...... 2,612 0 0 
6 % „ 6% % %% % % w % % „ „ „% „„ 6 „ 0 0 12 0 0 14 6 a a aod 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and IPT CROYDON.—For making up the following ee 
ma 2 0 6 „ „ „ 2 2 6 6 „ „„ 6 „ „ 0 12 6 0 15 0 Pm TERMS OF SUBSCR ION. Bronson, Dorien, Dupont, and 8 in the 1 5 of 
11 1a: b7 7 in. white, and CFC Weekly) ia supplied DIRECT | Merton. for the Croydon Rural District Council. Mr. 
matched ....... 5 015 0 016 6 | Te rate of in per annum (OF umbaze PREP ED r R. M. Chart, Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon: — 
1 Pond 7 5 pad Beda: TE 9 8 5 New d India, China. Po Bros....... £3,464 | Free & Sous £3,124 
eaded : : annum. ttances to J. Adams ; f 

fin.by Z in. do. do. do. 9 14 O 0.18 O | MORGAN), abouid be addressed to the Publier of “Tas nee eee 301 

1 in. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 011 6 BUILD EnS EAST RETFORD.—Accepted for the supply of 

1 in. by 7in. do. do. do. 011 6 018 6 in LONDON and the SUBUBBS, granite and slag, for the Rural District Council. Mr. 

6 In. at 6d. to Od. per square less than 7 in. prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum ( . Henry, Surveyor, Retford :— 


i bers) or 4s. od. a (13 numbers), can ensure | Charnwood Granite Co., near Loughborough 


uarter 
JOISTS, n 40. receiving The der by Friday Morning’s Post. 


Summerson & Co., Cockfleld .............. 
London, or covers Ord & Maddison. Darlington .............. 
net way Vans, per 4 Sommerfeild & Mead, Hull. 
i ua “Fok s. d. 5. d. Groby Granite Co., Leices ten At a 
0 Pe olsts, ordinary 3 7 6 TO CORRESPONDENTS. Mount Sorrel Granite Co., near Loughborough ꝙ schedule 
1 ws Ellis & Everard, Bardon Hill.............. of prices. 
Compouns irders, ordinary aie 9 8 W. B. S. (Below our limit). Le 5 eit eee FFF 
6 oo n rest Wic rongde S 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, Stanton Ironworks Co., Nottingham... .. 
Finny ri n. TIT 8 ot re ae read at meetings reste, of course, with the | Butterley Iron Co., Derby .........00002, 


Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 


including ordinary patterns .. 7 2 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 


EBBW VALE (Mon.).—For the erection of five house: 
and! shop, Cwm, for Mr. J. Harrison. Mr. E. N. 


MBTALS Letters or communications (beyond mere news items Johnson, architect, Risca, Mon. :— 
pier ton, in which have been duplicated for other journals are N Lattey & Co., C. F. Reed .. £2,322 00 
8 1 DESIRED. Ltd. ...... £2,647 13 2 | Williams 
Common Barn 780. All communications must be authenticated by the | John Charles. 2,570 0 0] Rogers,Cwm® 1,994 15 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good „ 1 0 Aon or not. No netics dn be’ taken of oao Bouie: | ERITH.—For extension to main switchboard and 
sim qa AR 3 a ee eas . cable connexions. 9 the Urban District Council. 
Mild Steel Bars pes 818 0. ie are compelled to decline pointing out books and uM General’ Electric’ Con tad. Witten, 
basis price ....... ee ving addresses. Birminghaammmm̃mmnm mn . 
mo galvanised ....... 1710 0 Any commission to a contributor to write an article, aR 
(And u aoco to size and gauge.) or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given ERITH.—For three-phase alternator and direct- 
Sheet Iron (Black)— subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when | coupled high-speed enclosed-type steam engine of 500 
rdinary sizes to 20 g. ....... 9 15 received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject | k.w. capacity, for the Urban rict Council. Messrs. 
„ JC ag ai neat wcguacisiss a Dai 
9 „ SOB. «ewe of an c oes no te British Westinghouse Electrical and Manufac- 
Snas iron; da! „ quality— acceptance. p turing Co., Ltd. (Westinghouse-Bellias 
1 f. N ` y ots. 12 15 combination). Trafford Park, Manchester® £3,240 


All communications nbs de peg, iu and artistic 
matters should be addressed to EDITOR; those 


„ and 24 g 14 : . to advertisements and other exclusively busi ERITH. For surface condenser, with ateam-driven 
; K „ i ing pumps, for the Ur District 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— . s B. Council. Mamm. Hawtayne & Zeden, engineers: 
Ordinary sizes to 208g. ....... 16 5 0 F Blake & Knowles Steam Pump’ Works, 
„ 22 g. and 24 6. 16 8 8 179, Queen Victoria - street, E. C... £472 
Galvanised Corr Sheete— ERITH.—For steam, exhaust, feed, air, and circu- 
Ordinary sizes, & ft. to 8 ft. 20 6 12 10 0 TENDERS. lating, blow-off, and drain pipes, for the Urban District 
" n 22g. and Sg. 13 0 S : Communications for insertion under this heading | Council. Messrs. Hawtayne 4 Zeden, engineers :— 
Best Soft . by oft 13 15 > should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us Sir Hiram Maxim Electrical and Engi- 
to 8 ft. by 20 d thicker i 11 16 0 not later than 10 a.m. on Phuredays. N. B.- We cannot neering Co., Ltd., Westminster, S. W.“ £806 
Best Soft Ste Sheots,22 Eug publish Tenders unless authentica either by the TH (K For tro. Lancashis hire 
4 1815 0 architect or the building-owner; and we cannot publish f. ERITH (Kent) — for two Lancashire boilers, with 
Out ni ih to d . £ ' announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount | ftt 1 e e ba feed pump. for 


LEAD, 4&0. 


Per ton, in London. 
8 £. d 


Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons.] a 
* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


Zeden, engineers, 9, Queen-street-place, London :— 
Yates & Thom, engineers, Blackburn .. £2,285 


FARMFIELD.—For two contact beds, sump tank, 


£ 8 and small machinery house, etc., in connexion with 
LeaD—Sheet, English, 3Ib. and up 14 5 0 sewage disposal works, at Farmfield Reformatorv, for 
N S I 16 0. BENWELL.—¥For the erection of a greenhouse in | the London County Council :— j 
pipe 8 17 6 0 Hodgkin-park, for the Benwell and Fenham Urban | J. Cracknell ........ £692 | Haslemere Builders.. £536 
es pipe ......... 9 — . 17 6 0 District Council. Mr. W. P. Pattison, Surveyor, Council | R. Wallace 636 | Foster Brothers .... 510 
ZIN Offices, Benwell :— S. Redhouse, sen. 625 R. Cook & Sons, 
MA oor Montagne ...... ton 26 5 8 . Greenhouse Plant, Staging, and Heating Apparatus. Potter Bros. . . . 548 Crawley ........ , 
Corran 5 e eer W. Richardson & Co., Darlington £111 2 6 [The architeet's e with these tender: 
Strong Sheet. . . per lb. 0 0 103. Boiler House and Walls. 3535 Some ea 
8955 eer rr re ee PARE 4 5 ul. r T. Hutchinson, Elswick-road, New- 8 e ee cae of a store. Fish Docks. 
i š castle-on-T) nee 1 Grimsby, for the m Fishing Co., Ltd. Mr. 
— t 7 0 0 10 „ A aimee Kirton £503 10 0 JJ. F. Tnommor r 
tro | ee ; 8 . Gilbe n H. Thom 
Thin o pi rae base eters ti 0 0 11 BOSTON (Lincolnshire).— For the erection of a G. Cook 492 16 9 & 9 £477 On 
TIx— English Ingots .... „ 014. science school at the Grammar School. for the | Hewins & Good- G. & J. Smith 464 0 0 
SoLDER—Plumbers’ .... „ 0 0 61. Governing Body. Mr. Jas. Rowell, architect, Market - hand........ 489 0 0| J. Markham, 87, 
Tinmen’S ....cceseee „, 00 8.. place, Boston: W. Ion 480 0 0 Cromwell-rd.* 425 15 0- 
Plow pipe ere és 009.. H. W. Parker & Son, Boston? £1,218 (Ali of Grimsby.] 


_ Fes. 27, 1904. | 


HURST.—For roadworks and conversion of closets 
“to water carriage system, King street. Hurst, near 
Ashton, for the Hurst Urban District Council. Mr. S. 
Shirt, Surveyor, Council Offices, King-street, Hurst :— 

E. Marshall & Sons, Cricket's-lane, 
Ashton- under- Lyne . L111 3 0 


HU RST. — For sewering and gullving Halifax - street 
and Elizabeth-street, Hurst, near Ashton- under -Lyne, 
‘for the Urban District Council. Mr. S. Shirt, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, King-street, Hurst :— 

C. & J. Matley, Russell-street, 
Ashton-under- Lyne 


KENDAL.—For 1,184 yards lineal of surface water 
sewers, for the Corporation. Mr. R. Hampton Clucas, 


£126 18 0 


eevee reeoevee 


C.E. :— 

F. Millward & W. Barrick .. . L297 14 0 
S £378 8 10 J. Burn 263 10 6 

W. Canadice .. 342 0 0 T. & W. Dicken, 

R. Wood burn. 317 0 0 Kendal® .... 240 11 0 


eI De ee eek the erection of an hotel, for Miss 
E. Talbot. Mr. F. Bergin, architect, 36, Westmoreland- 
street, Dublin :— 
Lynch & Egan £3,450 0 0 Jas. Donovan £3,200 0 0 
Mackey & Son 3,434 0 0] Patrick Han- 


Payne Bros... 3, 411 12 5 way ...... 3,150 00 
James P. Pile. 3, 350 0 0| Peter Byrne.. 2,960 0 0 
D. & G. Car- John Reid, 

„ 3,305 0 0 Malahide*.. 2,700 0 0 
J. Pemberton N 

Son .. 3, 240 0 0 


LEYTON For the aupply of road materials, for the 
Leyton Urban District Council. Mr. W. Dawson, 
M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall, Leyton :— 

W. Manders, Leyton: Indurated stone, 51d. per ft. 

super.; laying stone paving, 10d. per yd. su 

Adamant Stone an ren Co., Ltd., Palace-c 

bers, Westminster : mant stone, 6d. per ft. 


L. Sommerfeld. 2, Fowkes-buildings, Great Tower- 
street, E. C.: Guernsey granite from the Crown 
Quarries, Alderney, Port of Guernsey, 2 in. 
128. 10d., 1% in. 13s. 6d. per ton (1,000 tons); 
Guernsey. granite chippings, 9s. 3d. per ton. 

G. Harris, 41, Albert roa Stratford : Hard core, 
2s. 6d. per cubic yard; fiinte, 66. 10d. per 
cubic yard (3,000 yards chalk fiint, balance pit 
ditto) ; Thames ballast, 5s. per cubic yard; 
Thames sand, 7s. 6d. per 1 05 yard. 

Griffiths & Co., Ltd., Hamilton-house, Bishops- 
gate-street, E.C. : Guernsey granite, 2 in. 13s. 7d., 
11 in. 148. 1d. per ton (5,000 tons): Guernsey 


W. 0 


W. 


granite chippin nan per ton; Norway imate 
5 in. by 7 4 in. by ŝin. 31s., 4 in. by 
4 in. 36s. per ton; gee 12 in. by 8 in., 1s. 5 


per ft. run. 


LONDON.—For five detached houses in Dollis- 
avenue, Finchley, N. Messrs. Bennett & Richardson, 


architects, Finchley, N. :— 
J. Phenix*® 


LONDON.—For residence for Mr. W. Fowler, on 
Wills’-road, Mill Hill, N.W. Messrs. Bennett & 
Richardson. architects and surveyors, 2, Broadway, 


Finchley, N. S by the architects :— 
Mattock Bros. .... £2,290 | J. Bentley ...... £2,126 
F. Gough & Co. 2.154 W. Tout ........ 2. 
G. Godson & Sons.. 2, 150 [J. Phœ nix 2, 090 


LONDON. — For conversion of villas into shop (Bon 
Marche), Finchley, N., for Messrs. Boyce. Messrs. 
Bennett & Richardson, architects and surveyors, 2, 
Broadway, Finchley, N.: 

C. Plowman, Ltd.. £575 0 T. Cooper 573 0 
G. Clarke £573 10 Shewery & Sous“. 560 0 
Shop front, L225. 


LONDON. —For residence, Freston Tower, Hendon- 
avenue, Finchley, N., for Mr. Jesse Hawes. Messrs. 
Bennett & Richardson, architects and surveyors, 2, 
Broadway, Finchley, N. Quantities by the architects :— 


—— 


23*2*53*ü. 


Jesse Phenix ...... £3,690 | Patman & Fothering- 

C. J. Newby & Bros. 3,657 ham, Ltd.® ...... 178 
H. Roffey ........ „487 W. R. Williams 3,145 
Colls & Sona ...... 8,426 | G. Godson & Sons .. 3,064 
J. Grover & Son. . . 3,390 F. Gough & Co. .... 3,054 
W. Tout .......... ,250 | W. Lawrence & Son. 2,984 
Mattock Brog ead a 3,190 | Edwards & Medway: 2,970 

1 Too late. 


LONDON.—For the erection of a cottage for the 
resident engineer at the Brook Hospital, for the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, Engineer 
and Surveyor to the Board :— 


E. Proctor & G. Wales & Co., 
Son £1,090 0 0 Ltd. ...... £730 00 
G. H. Walker . 1, 027 12 8 H. Kent 80 
A. J. Glock .. 855 17 6 Enness Bros. 673 0 0 
J. F. Holliday 820 0 0 Thomas & 
W. E. Cham- Edge 650 0 0 
pion ...... 810 0 0 T. Cole, 125, 
Pratt 785 0 0 N at 
Te Building arnsbury, 
5 735 0 0 „„ 548 0 0 


(The Engineer’s estimate was £470.] 


LONDON.—For the erection of a cottage for the 
resident engineer at the Grove Hospital, for the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, Engineer 
and Surveyor to the Board :— 


G. H. Walker ..£914 2 4 Enness Bros. ..£715 00 
A. J. Glock . 880 12 0 | Thomas & Edge 700 0 0 
J. F. Holliday.. 799 0 0 Kent 00 
T. Pearce ...... 777 0 0 W. & C. Brown. 665 0 0 
J. Pratt 755 0 0 W. J. Coleman 
G. Wales & Co., S ee en 584 00 
. 750 0 0 [T. Cole, 125, 
R. E. Shaw 730 0 0 O ff o r d- road. 
Terry ZBullding Barnsbury, 
723 00 . 508 0 0 


26952 „„ „6 „„ 


[The Engineer's estimate was 4480.) 


LONDON. — For removal of screen refuse at the 
Deptford pumping -station, for the London County 
unci 


Co 1.— 
James Paton & Son®.... 2s. 10d. per cubic yard. 
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LONDON.—For Jarrah wood blocks, creosoted dea] blocks, pitch, and 
improvement, Bethnal Green-road, and Green-street, for the Metropolitan Borough of Bethnal 


Wood Blocks. 


W. 
Improved Wood Pav ement 


- — 


W. Howard & Co., 3, Lloyd's-a venue, Fenchurch- street 
O., 46, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.| 11 9 org] 9 6 6*|| 
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kerb, Cambridge-road 


Green :— 

Janah Creosoted 

, Yellow Deal, 

per thousand. per thousand. 

E 

9 5 7 3 95 47 3 9 5K 3 9 4 3 
. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
7 6 621 5 18 6 
7 15 0 6 7 6 


2 80,000. 


§ 150,000. 


40,000. 


Kerb. 


'12in. x 8inj|12in. x Sin 12in. x 8in|12in. x 8in din. x 12in Gin. x 12in Gin. x 12ln Ein. x 12in 


| Guernsey Aberdeen | 
Flat Kerb|Flat Kerb 
(straight). (straight). 


Gue 
Flat 


y | Aberdeen | Guernsey | Aberdoen | Guernsey | Aberdeen 


eb Flat Kerb|EdgeKerb|Edge Kerb Edge Kerb Edge Kerb 
(circular). (circular). (straight). (straight). (circular). Icelrenlar). 


ened — —— — — | = —ä—ĩ —ͤ 


Per ft. Per ft. Per ft. Per ft. Per ft. Per ft Per ft. Per ft. 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. B. 8. d. s. d. 
A. & F. Manuelle .......... 2 0 2 6 2 2 2 8 1 9 2 1 1 11 2 33 
VVV 2 3 = 2 6 = 2 0 = 3 =. 
Heer 55 1 1 112 21 2 1, 2 53] 1 Bf] 2 0 110°] 2 3 
a n - house, DIshops:| ¢ 1, 600 ft 400 ft 400 ft 
gate street Without, E. C. J } : . a 200 ft. 
John Fy fe — 2 3 — 2 6 == 2 1 — 24 
J. Mowlem & Co. .......... 2 2 2 7 2 5 210 1 10 2 2 2 1 2 5 
B. Nowell & xo. 2 2 2 71 2 4 2 01 1 103 2 27 2 0} 24 
Pitch (Cambridge-road Improvement). 
Per Ton. Per Ton. 
Dussek Bros. & ko. £217 6 | Grin & Co AAA saa £2 15 0 
rr ð v ews 2 13 0 [E. le & 8G eee 2 7 6 
Burt, Boulton, = 5 Ltd., 64, A. J 8133 F 2 10 0 
Cannon street, E 26 6 


LONDON.—For boiler-feed pumps, Greenwich electri- 
ay e station, for the London County 


£ sd. 


Mather & Platt, Ltd....... 
arcs Patent Appliances 


2 26 „„ „ „66 „„ „6 „ „ 60 
o „ „% „„ „%%„%„%„„%„„ „ ooon 


. 6555 „„ „„ „„ „% „„ „606 0 


tenders 
The Rhodes Electrical Manu- 
facturing Co. .......... 
R. W. Blackwell & Co., Ltd. 
(three tenders).......... 
W Pump Co., 
Worth, McKenzie & Co., Ltd. 
Henry Berry & Co., Ltd. . 
Arthur Koppel. 
pine Scott, Mountain, & 
Co. (two tender) 
W. H. Balley & Co., 
(two tenders) .......... 
Mirlees, Watson, & Co., Ltd. 
(two tenders) .......... 
ans . Iron Co., 


69 22 „ „ 6% „%% „„ „46„ 


,,; ss 55 
The British Thomson-Hous- 
ton Co., Ltd. (two tenders) 
Pratchitt Bron 
Andrew Bartclay, Sons, & 
Co., Ltd. (two tenders) . 
The British West ouse 
Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd. (seven tenders) 
Hunter & English 
The Lancashire Dynamo and 
Motor Co., Ltd. (four 
tender) 
Johnson & Phillips (four 
tender) 
Frank Pearn & Co., Ltd. 
9 Blake & Knowles Steam 
. tenders) 
5 5 bell Gas Engine 
o., 


. (two tenders) .. 
Bruce Peebles & Co., 


Ltd 
The Phenix Dynamo Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd. (three 
tender) 
Bever, Dorling, & Co., Ltd. 
John Cochrane & Co., Glas- 


s.e .ceoesosea „„ eens 


J.C. Lyell & Co. (incomplete) 


£ s. d. 


6,691 10 0 


6,680 10 0 & 6,980 10 0 


6,580 2 0 


5,312 2 0 to 5,470 0 0 


6,161 14 0 


5,018 7 0 


Pit 


4,788 14 0 & 5,088 14 0 
4,731 10 0 & 4,887 0 0 
4,634 14 0 & 4,744 14 0 


4,580 15 0 
4.459 9 6 


4.453 0 0 & 4, 456 


4.380 19 0 


40 


4,357 00 & 4,488 8 0 


4,255 18 0 to 5,792 6 0 


4,174 15 0 


4,157 11 0 to 4,978 10 
3,977 18 0 (04,126. 00 


3, 957 10 0 


3,936 0 0 to 5,171 10 0 
3.751 9 5 & 4,405 10 6 


3,751 00 


30888 1 
1 


9 6 
5 6 
00 
00 
00 
40 
00 


to 3,876 1 6 


LONDON.—For railway turntables, Greenwich elec- 
tricity generating station, for the London County 


Council :— 
J. Mus ve & Sons, Ltd. ...... £2,149 
R. Hudson 6 nn see 1,893 
dOs oana 8 1,253 
Coalbrookdale Co., Ltd. ........ 230 
Whessoe Foundry Co., Ltd. 1,060 
J. & F. Howard 1,060 
J. Hitchen & oon 1,018 
A. Penney & co. 910 
. Larmuth & Co. 1 910 
eenan & Froude, Ltd. ........ 875 
Isca Foundry Co... 857 
2 Dick, Kerr, & Co., Ltd. ........ 854 
Hurst, Nelson, & Co., Ltd. ...... 840 
Cowans, Sheldon, & Co., Ltd 808 
Ransomes & Rapier, Ltd., London“? 805 
Patent Shaft and Axletree Co. .. 791 
Graham, Morton, & Co. eano 721 


: Not to specification. 
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LONDON.— For electric light installations, Deptford 
ana Old Kent-road fire stations, for the London County 


O Deptford Station. 


National Electric Construction Co., Ltd. £293 19 6 
Barlow & Young „ 280 0 0 
D, unnington ...... 261 9 0 

Drake & Gorham, Ltd. ............ 254 10 0 
W. H. John aon 251 19 0 
Tyler & Duncaaeoe nun 240 0 0 
Oliver, Clarke, & co 240 0 0 
F. J. Coleby & Co.. e 238 10 0 
L. Sunderland & ko. 238 0 0 
Duncan, Watson, & ko. 226 0 0 
A. H. Marshall & (o.. 210 0 0 
Alliance Electrical Co., Ltd. ........ 198 7 0 

Pe pn 2 Co., 24, 9 805 Victoria- 
‘street, E %% 8 185 17 0 
Old Kent-road Station. 

National Electric Construction Co., Ltd. £278 2 6 
Barlow & Young ..............000. 260 0 0 
Drake & Gorham, Ltd. ............ 241 10 0 
Wharton, & Cunnington ...... 240 9 0 

Oliver, Clarke, & co.. 239 0 0 
F. J. Coleby & co 227 0 0 
Tyler & Dunſaan 225 0 0 
L. Sunderland & (oo. 223 0 0 
W. H. Johnſa oon 210 17 0 
A. H. Marshall & CO. 206 0 0 
Duncan, Watson, reg G Gö ͤ 202 0 0 
Alliance Electrical Co., Ltd. ........ 180 15 0 

F. Hodgen & Co., 24, Queen Victoria- 

street, E T8 157 0 0 


LONDON.—For the supply of 4,000 loads of West 
Australian Jarrah timber, pet the Lambeth ar i, 
Counci. Mr. H. Edwards, Borough Engineer, 


Kennington-rvad, S. E. 
Quantity. Date of 


Per load. Loads. Delivery: 
1904. 


Millar’s Karri & Jarrah £ s. d. 


Co., Ltd., 72, Bishops - 
gate- st. Witnin, E. C. 6 46 4,000 As required. 
( 650 During May 
A. & F. Manuelle . . . 61239 G89 » July 
l „ Aug. 
tO 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. f 6156 850 „ y 
650 a July 

Acme Wood Flooring 
Co., Ltd... 17 6 4,000 As required. 
7 00 4,000 As required. 


eoeeesve 


LONDON. - For the oo of the Shi -road 
Schools, Custom House, E., for the Ed on Com- 
mittee. Mr. W. Jacques, Architect to Committee, 2, 
nee coe Fenchurch-street, E 

ch & Soms................ £1,550 0 0 
Ham . · AA 1.267 4 0 
Unity Wood & Iron Co......... 5250 0 0 
London School Furniture Co. .. 1,188 16 10 
J. D. Bennete 1.150 11 10 
Educational Supply............ 1,099 0 0 
Bennett Furnis COs 6 eed Sian 1,025 12 0 
North of England 8. F. Co. .... 1,018 7 1 l 
Fisher, Son, & Weaver ........ 974 00™ 
Wake & Dean, London 890 0 0 $ 

LONDON. — For residen Dollis-a venue, Finchle 
N., for Mr. Ernest Prater. Bennett & Richard. 
son, architects, Finchle . .— 

Ma Bros. . £1,075 [> Phoenix. £875 
Steed ccd 


LONDON. — For The Retreat, Dollie- avenue, Finchley, 
Nie for Mr. E. Drummond Coates. Bennett & 


oe ee ene 8 RAP | Oe A COWEN thle „ 8 


E. Den 
C. W. Scott; 


3 


eorer „ 4 „6 „ 


TEND ERS. — Continued on page 240. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITION. 
W X. i to 
Nature of Work By whom required. Premiums. be delivered 
proposed Memorial Building................. . | Eton College .. Not stated .......... ia Be died 77... tn i cteet nl ea atl DaD No date. 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 13 
ae ee eA a 
Saddle Tank Locomotive, Dalmuir Sewage Works .. | Glasgow Corporation ............ J. Lindsay, City-chambers, Glas goa... Feb. 
Additions to Electricity Generating Stn., Valley-rd.. Bradford Corporation ............ Mawson & Hudson, Architects, Exchange-buildings, Bradford. Feb. 
Bakery, Stables, Byre, Shed, eto Grangemouth Co-operative Soc., Ltd. | Wilson & Tait, Architects, 9, Armfleld- Place, Grangemouth .... do. 
Wesleyan Church and Schools, Widnes ............ The CC C. W. D. Joynson, Architect, Wednesbury ...... S asada: wees 98 Feb. 27 
C. I. Water Pipes C Hythe Corporation C. Jones, Borough Surveyor, Hythe, Kent ios do. 
Ma 3j er ee EE Halifax Corporation .............. J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax....... eon ee Feb. 29 
Painting, etc., Police Station, Harrison-road_ ...... do. do. do. 
Brick Culvert in New Bank e do. do. do. 
Materials, Electricity Committe nen. Salford Borough Council .......... Porcughi Electrical Engineer’s Office, Frederick-road, Pendleton.. do. 
Oils, Varnishes, etc. (Tramways )): Sheffield Corporation A. R. Fearnley, Tramways Department, Town Hall, Sheffield.... do. 
Sewers, Knaresbrook and Leeds Roads ............ Harrogate Corporation............ F. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate .... do. 
Six Houses at Beddan, near Caerphiljß . A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd ............... e re do. 
Diversion of Wellington-road, eta Cal. Ry. Co. & G. N. of Sctld. Ry. Co. | P. M. Barnett, C. E., 80, Guild-street, Aberdeen .......... . do. 
Reconstruction in Steel, Guild-st. Bridge, Aberdeen. . do. do. do. 
Branch Rallway and Siding, near High Glengall .... | Ayr District Asylum.............. A. Stevenson, C.E., 14, Cathcart-street, Ayr .............. See do. 
Annual Contracts ........-s cece cece eee e erences Southend-on-Sea Corporation...... E. J. Elford. Borough Surveyor, Southend-on-Sea .............. do. 
|; Materials .......-+0-++--e:- 2992 %——Vꝛ e Esher and the Dittons U. D. CC. |A. J. Henderson, Eng., C'cil Offices, Brabant Villa, Thames Ditton do. 
Street Works, North-street, Didsbury.............. Wellington U. D. C. . . . . . . . . A- H. Mountain, Engineer, Town Hall, Wellington, Manchester do. 
Bakers’ Stables, Cauldwell-hall-road, Ipswich ...... | Ipswich Indust. Co-op' tive Soc., Ld. F. E. L. Harris, A. R. I. B. A., 1, Balloon-st., Manchester do. 
Four Houses, etc., High-street, Hanging Hea ton. J. H. Brearley, Architect, Branch-road, Batlee yy do. 
1 Class-rms., etc., Westg' te Con. Schl., Heckmondwike 3 H. Stead, Architect, Heckmondwi᷑ikö do. 
Broken Stone and Gravel . | Penarth U. D. CCG... | E. J. Evans, Surveyor, 9, Quay-street, Cardiff! do. 
Fire Station, etc., Borough-roa t e . | Darlington Corporation ..........|@. Winter, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington do. 
Materialnss . 4 Great Central lway Co......... A. W. Longden, Cornwell-street, Ogden-lane, Openshaw ...... es Mar. 
Cemetery Cnap, Lodge, Gates, eto Wellingborough U. D. CCC. .. . | Talbot, Brown, & Fisher, Architects, Burystead-pl., Wellingboro’. do. 
Forming Roads, ete . ee eeeees do. Sharman & Archer, Market-place, Wellingborough .............. do. 
Painting, etc., Borough Surveyor’s Office .......... Hertford Corporation .......... .. | Borough Surveyor’s Office, Hertford .............. e do. 
Painting Swimming Baths, Hartham.............. do. do. do. 
Furnis Union Offices and Infirm Block ........ Ecclesall Bierlow Guardians ...... T. Smith, Union Offices, The Edge, Sheffield .................. do. 
Additions to Residence, Savile Park, Halifax ...... 3 G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower-chambers, Halifax ........ do. 
r .. 3 Derby Borough Counc ll. |J. Ward, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Derby .......... do. 
Dust Destructor and Electricity Supply Extension.. | Bermondsey Borough Council. | Town Hall, Spa-road, Bermondsey............. er eee do. 
430 Tons of British Steel Bridge Girders .......... G.W. Railway Co........... ...... | Engineer, Paddington Station, London do. 
650 Tons of Broken Stone...... voccccccceccecees-- | Ivybridge U. D. ................ | We R. Parker, Surveyor, Ivybridge .............. cece cece cece do. 
Bed for Engine at Electricity Works .............. Halifax Corporation ........ ...... J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax................ do. 
Painting, etc., Methodist Chapel, Adwalton ........) . eee Ill 8 e do. 
Alterations to Boiler House, Gayton ....... 8 . | King’s Lynn Corporation ........ |H. J. Weaver, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, King's Lynn do. 
Five houses, Fulford, York ......... e er G. .,.. obs Esen es A. H. Everist, Architect, 8, New-street, York.............. aces do. 
Savick Bridge Works, Preston, Lancs. ..... ... | Lancashire County Council........ County Bridgemaster’s Office, Preston 3 do. 
Materials 3 e Chingford U. D. CCC... H. Bird, Clerk, 14, The Parade, Chingford, Essex .............. do. 
Annual Contracts FFP .. . | Sutton (Surrey) U. D. CO. . |C. C. Smith. Municipal Offices, Sutton, Surrey ................ 5 
Paving Works, Lennox-road...... . ... | Hove Corporatioͤ n H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove.............. do. 
Paving Works and Cab Stands, Lansdowne road.. do. do. do. 
Making-up Park and Dean Roads, Hounslow ...... | Heston and Isleworth U.D.C....... P. G. Parkman, Engineer, Town Hall, Hounslow, W. .......... do. 
Watson's-lane Sewers.᷑ 8 j do. Es do. 
Granite, eto CCC Doncaster R. D. CO. . W. R. Crabtree, Highway Surv., Union Offices, High-st., Doncaster do. 
Two Houses, Morton-terrace, Wigton-road, Carlisle. | Miss HoO . ru j; Johnstone Bros., Architects, 39, Lowther-street, Carlisle ........ do. 
Four cottages at Nunthorpe........... N N. E. Railway oo. W. Bell, Architect to the Company, York........ e . do. 
‘Alterations to Parish Church, Brandon C W. Morton, 27, John-street, Sunderlaa d . do. 
Paving and Flagging Streets ... Leeds Corporatio unn City Engineer's Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. vistors ore do. 
‘Making-up Falmer-road and Cross-road............ | Enfield U- D. CO. .. R. Collins, Surveyor, Public Offices, En flellllll ldi do. 
Additions to Porter's Lodge at Workhouse, Crumpsall | Manchester Guardians ............ A. J. Murgatroyd, Architect, 23, Strutt-street, Manchester ...... do. 
Low-water Swimming Pond ...............-. ... . | St. Andrews Town Council ........ W. Watson, Burgh Surveyor, St. Andrews .........0e2cccceeee do. 
Locks for Craiglockhart Poorhouse................ Edinburgh Parish Council ... | A. Ferrier, Parish Council-chambers, Castle-terrace, Edinburgh .. do. 
Open-air Swimming Baths ........ sees ceeeeeee Bristol Corporation .............. |T. H. Yabbicorn, City Engineer, 63, Queen-square, Bristol. do. 
Workshops, Shotton Colliery .............0eee0e- Horden Collieries, Ltd. .......... G. Wells, Shotton Colliery .......... 0. ccc cee ccc cence cee enes Mar. 
C. I. Water Pipes FCC Hipperholme U.D.C. ...... eee G. W. Thompson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hipperholme ...... do. 
Stores . . Gas and Electricitv Com., 8 rt | Engineer, Gasworks, Portwood, Stockporr tt do. 
Road Materials and Cartage...........eceeeeevees Eastbourne R.D.C. ........ „ osaa T. E. Varley Kirtlan, Clerk, 92, Terminus-road, Eastbourne .... do. 
Public Conveniences, Waterloo ParrKʒKgʒKknz Norwich Corporation ............ A. E. Collins, City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich ......... EET do. 
*Triennial Contracts for Repairs ............. ... . | Receiver for Metrop. Police District | Police Surveyor, New Scotland Yard, S. Ww... do. 
Shed at Deepwater Berths ns. .. . | Sligo Harbour Commissioners...... | Office of Commissioners, Town Hall, Sigsg oo do. 
Wesleyan Church, Mawdesley, near Ormskirk ...... Trustees Mie cowie J. Jameson Green, Architect, 19, South John-street, Liverpool .. Mar. 
Materials ......... cece e cece ee eee eee eescene . . | Estates 1 enans Bristol Corp... | City Valuer, Council House, Brond- street, Bristol do. 
New Fryston Waterworks... ........+-..seeeseeees Pontefract R.D.C....... 8 J. Waugh, C. E., Sundridge-chambers, Brad forClda do. 
One- story Building at Workhouse, Gravelly Hill.... Aston Guardians ........... ..... | Whitwell & Son, Architects, 23, Temple-row, Birmingham ...... do. 
Granite. esa oo ha Ws Seton . ccccocceccecccoes | Market Harborough R.D.C. ...... |C. Burgoine, Clerk, Market Harborough .........ccccccecscccs do. 
House, Maryport, Cumberland....... Cae Sas beac J. Hodgson ....... Seer er ere ee C. Eaglesfield, Architect, Maryport ........ FFC do. 
Five Houses and Shop in Poyser-street, Wrexham .. . J. Pinder, C. E., 98. Ruabon- road, Wrexham m do. 
Building Materials. eto... . 4 enee Cardiff Guardians ............ .. . .A. J. Harris, Clerk, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff ...............0. do. 
Taking-down & Rebldg. Tabor Ch'l., Cefn, nr. Merthyr e ‘ T. Roderick, Architect, 50, Glebeland, Merthyr ................ do. 
Library and Reading-room at Resolven, near Neath; ——— .aeeee oy J. Cook Rees, Architect, Neath .............0c00e eesti awa eas do. 
Materiaaaaldͥdads. 3 ..... | Belper R. D. COC. ... R. C. Cordon, Surveyor, Duffield, near Derby........... ew ae Mar. 
Goods and Materials Colchester Corporation ... | H. Goodyear, Borough Engineer. Town Hall, Colchester do. 
Derbyshire Lime.........e0---ceecces Pe ts re ; do. do. do. 
Granite cays Sw ie bo ORAS RRS ashe eee ee wees... | Billesdon R. D. Cee. | We E. Richardson, Clerk, 18, New-street, Leicester ............ do. 
Materials erect eecees eer ee Shardlow R. D. Gee. IJ. S. Wooddisse, Weston-on-Trent, Derby .......... e do. 
Disinfectanttt u . Rotherham R. D. CC. .. . | Be Hey, Surveyor, 293, High-street, Rotherham..... e do. 
Nightsoil Removaalꝝubbll . Ferree ree do. ; do. do. 
Granite, Limestone, and Slanggggdsds¶ss do. R. Bradbury, District Surveyor, 298, High-street, Rotherham .. do. 
A Well, and Boring and Lining ......... errr ere Thame U. D. CeWe. . | J. Taylor, Sons, & Santo Crimp, 27, Gt. George-st., Westminster. do. 
Water Supply, Contract No. 2........ eee cece eens Kidderminster Corporation........ Willcox & Raikes, Eng., Union-ch., 63, Temple-row, Pando do. 
Mail 8 South Shields Corporation S. E. Burgess, Borough Engineer, Chapter- row, South Shields do. 
25 Tons of Pig Lead, Masham Station, N. E. Ry. Co. Harrogate Corporation E. W. Dixon, Engineer, 14, Albert-street, Harrogate............ do. 
Stores, ..... cwa teen's S Sanitary Committee, Leeds. G. Darley, Superintendent, Dock- street Depot, Leeds .......... do. 
Sawdust and Shaving Collecting Plant. Manchester Tramways Committee.. J. M. M‘Elroy, Tramways Department, 55, Piccadilly, Manchester do. 
Woodworking Machinery .........ccccecescsees ss do. do. do. 
Quarrying, Laying, etc., Materials ...............- Castle Ward B.D.C...... ......... | D. Hope, Surveyor Ponteland, n FFF do. 
Broken Whinstooer enn 1 o. O. 0. 
Alterations, etc., to Schools, Castle-street........ .. | Abergavenny School Board ...... E. A. Johnson, F. R. I. B. A., Architect to Board, Abergavenny.... 95 
Alterations, etc., to Schools, Hereford-road ..... aie do. . do. 
Two Houses, Settle-street, Millom ..... J E E Settle & Brundrit, Architects, Ulverston ........essesssssssen. do. 
S. W. Parker, Surveyor, Council Offices, Thornhill, Yorks ...... do. 


Administration Bldgs. at Bunker’s Hill, Whitley-rd. Thornhill U.D.C. ........... ienas 
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CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms ef Tender, &c., supplied by Tenders to 
, be delivered 
Making Bienne Setoeareads Cwmgorse Brickworks Co. ........ |S. Jenkins, Cwmgorse Farm, Gwaun-cae-Gurwen, Glamorganshire do. 
Pulling-d'n, Rebidg. Crown & Cannon Inn, Winlaton | Exors. of late G. Parker J. G. Crone, Arch., 21, Grainger-street West, Neweastle-on-Tyne do. 
Repairs to Inner Basin of Kilkeel Harbouu ss J. Heron, County Surveyor, Court House, Downpatrick e do. 

Annual Contractt cc ce eee cere eenee M. B. Step ned Borough Engineer, 15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, B......... do. 

s Road eri! St. Helen’s Corporation .......... G. J. C. Broom, Borough Surveyor, St. Helen's, Lanes do. 
Forty Glazed Doorrrr² iu ee ee eens Wimbledon Public Libr. Committee | H. W. Bull. Librarian, Wimbledon Mar. 0 
Granite Setts, Ballast, and Cement................ Southampton Corporation ........ J. A. Crowther, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton Mar. 1 
Granite for Roadways ; 8 Oxendon R. D. GceZ MW. W. J. Smith, Cov entry-road, Market Harborough .............. do. 
INOW Streets ² ů, ede Reh Ea ew kw eee ee wu ee Hebburn U.D.C. ................ H. Paterson, Surveyor, Argyle- -street, Hebburn ................ do. 
Annual Contracts 2... cee eee eens Finchley Us D . E. H. Lister, Council Offices, Church’ End, Finchley ............ do. 
Materials, Newcastle-on-Tyne Tramways .......... Tramways Committee Tramway Department, Manors, Newcastle-on-Tyne eee eo do. 
2,000 Tans of Slg Heath nes wees es Clown R. D. (. os E. H. Barber, Surveyor, Hollin-hill, Clown, Chesterfield ........ do. 
Steel Sleepers and Keys, Uganda Railway.......... Crown Agents for the Colonies .... | Office of the Crown Agents, W hitehall- gardens, London, S. W. do. 
Taking Down Cottages, ete., Child.’s Home, Park-rd. | Bradford Guardians .............. F. Holland, Eng. & Arch., 11, Parkinson's-ch., Hustlergate, Bradf'd.. do. 
PC!!!! ⁵ 0m uae See ewe Saeed La eee eas Huddersfield Gas Committee ...... E. A. Harman, Engineer, Gasworks, Huddersfield .............. do.] 
Residence, Lodge, Cottage, and Stable, at Lighteliff e J. F. Walsh & G. Nicholas, Archs., Museum- chamber, 1 a do. | 
Power and Lighting Circuits, etc., Stavordale-road.. | Corp. Weymouth & Melc’he Regis.. R. N. Howard, Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Weymouth . 8 do. 
Electricity Meters do. do. do.] | 
Carnegie Public Library, West Park, Anlaby-road .. | Hull Corporation ................ J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, Hull .................. do. 

f Cement, Broken Stone, etc. ........ 0. cc q Manchester Corporation .......... J. M. M' Elroy, Corporation Tramways, 55, Piccadilly, Manchester do. 
Tramway Stores 92 do. do. do. 
Little Town Bridge Works, Winchester R W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester ree do. 
Redding Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works .... | Eastern District Committee, Stirling | Warren & Stuart, Engineers, 94, Hope-street, Glasgow.......... do. 
Street Works, Jenkins- terrace, Abergwyn fl.. Glyncorrwg U. D. ce... W. P. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Cymmer, Port Talbot. Mar. 
Annual Contractnnn . q Shoreditch Borough Council ...... H. M. Robinson, Shoreditch Town Hall, Old-strect, E. COC. do. 
Fire Alarms and Telephones, Caterham Asylum .... Metropolitan Asylums Board Office of Board, Embankment, London, E. C000. do. 

. Engineers’ Tools, etc., Joyce Green Hosp., ‘Dartford . do. do. do. 
Rolling Stock, T C South Indlan Railway Co. H. W. Notman, 55, Gracechurch- street, London, E.C. .......... do. 
Repair of Private Roads ...... ceeccccececececees | Croydon Corporation ............ Borough-road Surveyor's Office, Town Hall, Croydon do. 
Church, Cark-in-Cartmel .......... ccc cece ee eees Trustees of Wesleyan Church...... Sames & Henshaw, Arch., Oxford-chambers, Abbey-rd, Barrow . do. 
Sewer Pipes ꝗJnͤĩs7˙? ĩjĩðʃ( ae a Saw Bath Corporation City Surveyor, Bathe beset ee a Piece, do. 

10, 20, and 40 ft. Spans 3 aß Secretary of State for India ...... Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S. W.. do., 
Cast- iron Pipes (Gas Department) Glasgow Corporation ............ A. Wilson, Gas Engineer, 45, John- street, Glasgow Sp we Wain Bee do. i 

#3upply of Waterproof Clothlii g West Ham Borough Council ...... Borough Engineer, Town Hall Stratford, Bo... .. cw cece ewes do. 

*Refuse Destructor Building 0c cee ee eee Bromley Borough Council ........ Borough Engineer, Bromley, Kontorer kea ea ieee do. 
Materials ......ssessssesossessosssooos ME Bingham R. D. Cee... R. H. Beaumont, Clerk, Market-place, Bingham........... sige Sov Mar. 9 
6,120 Yards of Sewers CCC .. . . | Drighlington U.D.C............... J. Waugh, Engineer, 1 9 Bradford ............ do. 
Plate Girder Deck Spans ......... e East India Railway Co. C. W. Young, Nicholas-lane, London, E. COO. do. 
Insitu Concrete to Foot wayeoo s South Shields Corporation S. E. Burgess, Borough Engineer, Chapter-row, South Shields do. | 
Street Improvement Work . Andenshaw U. D. CCC... W. Clough. Surveyor, 2, Guide-lane, Andenshaw .............. do. 
Wesleyan Ch. and Schools, Linthorpe- rd., Middlesbro’| = # — ........ W. J. Morley & Sons, Architects, 269, Swan-arcade, Bradford .. do. | 

*Making-up and Paving Roads. Hammersmith Borough Council.. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith............... ee do.] 

Prov. & Fix. Elec. Light Fittings, etc., Gainsboro’-rd. | Hackney Uniounlunn Clerk’s Offices, Sidney-road, Homerton, N. EBEBBE iii ara do. 
Elec. L. Fcgs., Cas. Wds, etc., G@’boro’-rd., H'kney Wick | Hackney Guardians ........... ... | W. A. Finch, Architect, 76, Finsbury-pavement, E. CCC. ; do. 
Quarrying and Carting Road Materials Linlithgow County Council. | A. Forbes, County Road Office, Linlithgoꝶ )) do. 
Branch Library, Morningaide-roao ll Edinburgh Corporation ....... .. . | R. Morham, City Arch., Public W’ks Office, City-ch., Edinburgh do. 

*Painting and Cleaning Hospitals.................. Metropolitan Asylum; Board Office of Board, Embankment, E. Gee. eee do. 

*Sanitary Annexes, Caterham Asylum.............. do. do. do. 
Lizhting of Public Lampuuͥuaua..e.k. Slough U. D. CCC. e . H. Charsley, 11. Mackenzle-street. e eo. ace v en Gwe Mar. 10 
Materials. cs viwes bn eek es PEE . | Withington U.D.C. .............. H. Mountain, Engineer, Town Hall, Withington, Manchester. do. 
Repairs and Painting at Workhouse . e Newhaven Guardians .......... va W. Gates, Clerk, 86, High-street, Lewes rise ON i do. 

*Making-up Road n . Ealing Town Council ......... .. . | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W.. 5 Seu do. 
Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves, etc. ............ Belfast Gas Committees Manager, Gasworks, Ormeau-road, Belfast ....... . do. 
Stone Bridge, Llandowroᷣ ;,rrnr 3 .... | Carmarthen R. D. ........... ... | The oo Llandowror CCC ia Mar. 11 
Road Material (Whinstone, etc.)...........02000 ee Flaxton R. D. G cee. J. Peters, 4, New- street, oilnl.j¹KgñKʒnAiKn.n . do. 
H/ r(Thſ ¼¼⁰ ee ewe a Kiveton Park R.D.C. ............ J. P. Evans, Sur., Council Offices, Kiveton Pk. Station, Sheffield Mar. 12 
Limestone and Granite Macadam, ete. ....... ..... | Burnley R.D.C.......... e 8. Edmondson, Surveyor, 18, Nicholas-street, Burnley .......... do. 
Supplies, Electricity Department.. Wrexham Town Council .......... W. Sillery, Borough Electrical Engineer, Willow- Wrexham.. do. 
Filters at Gorbals Works, near Barrhead .......... Glasgow Corporation.............. J. R. Sutherland, Engineer, 45, John-street, Glasgow do. 
Pipework, etc., Electric Light Supply.............. Kilmarnock Corporation ....... ... | W. Middlemass, Town Clerk, Kllmarnockk kn eos Mar. 14 
, . ena Ta ai e Eccles Corporation T. S. Picton, C. E., Town Hall, Ecclme ss do. 
Extension of Porter Warehouse, Belfast .......... G. N. Ry. Co. (Ireland)............ W. H. Mills, Engineer, Amtens-street Terminus, Dublin ........ do. 
Building for Parcels Post, Portadown.............. do. do. do. 
Extension of Goods Store, Carrick macros do. 8 do. do. 
Coal Store, EnniskilleeeeeAmnmnmnmnuiuiu.. do. do. do. 
Station Building, Victoria Bridge ................ do. do. do. 
C. I. Pavement and Road Box Frames and Covers,etc. | Edinburgh Corporation .......... Resident Engineer's Office, 5, Dewar-place, Edinburgh....... 98 do. 
4,500 Yards Concrete Paving, High-st., Felixstowe.. | Felixstowe and Walton U. D. C. | F. B. Jennings, Clerk, Town Hall, Fell xsto wem Mar. 15 
Poren ð 8 Blyth and Cuckney R. D. CO. F. Hopkinson, Surveyor, 40, Bridge-strest, Worksoppp do. 
Alterations to Cookery Centres Rotherham Education Committee.. | J. Platts, Architect, High- street, therham F do. 
Stores and Work........ ccc cece cere . Belfast Works Committee ........ Superintendent of Works Office, Town Hall-street, Belfast ...... do. 

Enlargement of Sorting Office, Chippenham Station | Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc. | Postmaster, Chippenham ...........ccecscesccecccccccovecece do. 
Telephones and Fire Alarm q . Gainsborough U.D.C. ....... ... | R. W. Fraser, Electrical Engineer, Engineer's Office, Gainsborough Mar. 16 

*Making-up and Paving Radl Fulham Borough Council ........ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Fulamͥͥgddd ce ceee do. 

Enlargement of Post Office, Lichfield.............. Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc. | J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, Storey's-gate, S. MW... do. 

» Baptist Chapel, Surbitvoaoe nn. d ww eee A. Mason, Broughton-chambers, Surbito nnn Mar. 17 

New Sorting Office, Finsbury Park... Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc. | J. Wager, H. M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, 8.W............. do. 
Supplies, Electricity Department. Wimbledon U. D. Cc. Electric Light Works, Durnsford- road, Wimbledon ............ Mar. 18 
Valves & Pipes for Storage Reservoir, Thorpe Malsor | Kettering U.D.C. ............. ... | T. R. Smith, Engineer, Market-place, Kettering................ do. 

New Coastguard Buildings, Sea Vie Admira, 8 Director of Works Department, 21, Northumberland- -avenue, W.C. do. 
Fire Escape Staircases at Oulton Workhouse ...... Matford and Lothingland Guardians | R. Scott Cockrill, A. R. I. B. A., Crossley House, Lowestoft........ Mar. 19 
Sewerage Works, Hargarth Ings, Tadcaster ........ Tadcaster R. D. (e.... Martin & Fenwick, Engineers, 1, Park- place. Leeds . do. 
Waterworks, Portadown and Ban bridge Joint Waterworks Board.......... W. Wilgon, Clerk, Town Hall. Portadown, Ireland Mar. 21 
Schools, Aüirtffnnn.. 4 PU 8 Oe ee Select Vestry of Parish Church .. W. J. Fennell, Architect, 2, Wellington- place, Belfast .......... do. 
Subway, &c., Bolckow-rd., Grangetown, R. . O., Yorks | Eston U.D.C........... 0... 00 eee C. McDermid, Surveyor, ‘Council Offices, Grangetown............ Mar. 22 
Excavating, Drainage and Roads (Contract 2) do. do. do. 
Steel Girder Bridge do. do. do. 
Electricity Works Extension ............0.secece Ilford U. D .. wines J. W. Fenton, Clerk, Town Hall, CFF do. 
Brick Sewer, Borough-road ....... ee ee Birkenhead Corporation .......... C. Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead ...... Mar. 23 

*Additions to Asylum at Garland gg.. Cumberland, etc., Joint Asy. Com. | C. W. Allan Hodgson, The Courts, Carlisle ................. 8 Mar. 26 
Stone Bridge, etc., Powbeck, Dals ton Carlisle R. D. oe... J. Graham, Engineer, Bank-chambers, Bank-street, Carlisle Mar. 31 
Trans-Conti. Ry. on Land Grant System, S. Australia | Railways Commissioner, Adelaide .. H. A. Grainger, Agent-General, Threadneedle House, E. CCC. April 1 
Pulling Down & Rebuilding Victoria Hotel, Carlisle.. | F. M. Lalnln sss Oliver & Dodgshun, Architects, Carlislůe . No date. 
Excavating for Fourteen Houses, Park-a venue. Barry | j= = ..eeeeee E. David & David, 27, High-street, Cardiff ᷑¹ ll... do. 
Welsh Baptist Ch. and 5 House, Vnysbo et Ivor Jones & T. E. Richards, Archs., 18, St. Mary- street, Cardiff do. 
Ward, Astley Sanatoriunuꝭ n Leigh Joint Hospital Board ...... Travers & Ramsden, Architects, Leigh, Lanes. do. | 
New Streets, ATINNCY 4a 5% he iie ese Meee Poe Albion Allotments Society ........ T. Winn & Sons, Architects, 92, Albion-street, Leeds .......... do. 
Elec. Lighting, Laundry Plant, ete., Omoa Poorhou es A. Cullen, F. R. I. B. A., Clyde-street, Motherwell, N. 3. do. 
Primitive Methodist Chapel, Simms Cross, Wid nes... Moulds & Porritt, Architects, 77, King-street, Manchester do. 
Parcel Post Office, Waterloo- street, Glasgow ...... Com'rs. H. M. W’ks & Public Bldgs, | H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh .............. cece cece q Ido. 

Internal Painting of Chapel, Bays water.. T. H. Ferry man, Surveyor, 33, Chancery-lane, W.C. ............ do. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. a aie aa 
9 94 
Assistant-Surveyoouuy rr .... nnd .. anes oees A. per week«kk . eee ; 
@Cierk of or, 88 ... | Bethnal Green Borough Council . | 32. 108. per weck Jͤͤ tevesa tee dans 
*Furniture Superintendent. ..s. | School Board for London 2004. „ 
Clerk of Works and Farm Baili fl... Croydon Borough Council 1302., "ete. J2b00õ0ſ0G0: im a vale ao . ea es el Sue 8 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in thie Number. Competitions, iv. Contracts, iv. vi. vill. x. xii. Public Appointments, xix. 
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TENDERS—Continued from page 237. 


LONDON.—For roads and sewers on Section B, 
White Hart-lane estate, Wood Green, for the London 
County Council: 


Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd....... £8,327 0 0 
A. B. Champness...........00- 8,294 12 11 
Wm. Griffiths & Co., Ltd....... 7,753 11 5 
Joshua Macklin .............. 616 12 2 
Thomas Adam 7,886 14 4 
J. & E. Bloomfield ............ 6,955 0 0 
Grounds & Newton .. . . 6,836 15 4 
R. Ballard, Ltd. ....,.......... 6,657 0 0 
F. J. Coxhead, 45, Bulwer-road, 


Ley tonstone* 4 0 
[The architect's estimate comparable with these tenders 
amounts to £7,370.] 


LONDON.—For the reconstruction, for electrical 
traction, of the Streatham cable tramways, and con- 
struction of authorised tramways at Tooting, for the 
London County Council :— 


George Law 


£128,587 11 3! 


William Kennedy -.......... 113,896 a 11 
John Mowlem & Co., Ltd.. . . 111,710 0 
Pethick Re... 110,142 16 8 
R. W. Blackwell & Co., Ltd.. 104,604 10 6 
William Underwood & Bro. 99,221 0 0 
Edmund Nuttall & co 97,132 13 1 
Dick, Kerr, & Co., Ltd. e. 95,751 7 9 
J. G. W hite & Co., Led 3% 95,005 7 4 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd, 

Pin cb ein cedeaw eee 86,623 19 11! 

t Recommended for acceptance. 

LONDON. — For fuel economisers, Greenwich 
electricity generating station, for the London County 
Council :— 

Goodbrand & Co.. 15 164 13 11 
Clay Cron 00) , insania 3 6 
E. Green & Son, Ltd., Wakefleld“ 3. 071 0 
Arthur Loweock. Ltd, N 3.060 8 0 
James Carter & Son 2,518 8 6 


t Not to specification. 


LONG SUTTON (Lincs.).—For supply 
slag, ete., for the Urban District Council. 
Piccaver, Surveyor, Long Sutton :— 


of granite, 
Mr. A. A 


Steam Rolling. 
350 


700 200 200 

tons. tons, tons. tons. 

Price of Slag Price of. Slag 

. X. 2 in. 

' A Qai Born: eh he, A 

A. Brunton & Son .. sah a $z 9 6 = 
Croft Granite, etc., 

Ca DU viaccess 10 7 —- 11 0 — 
Cliff Hill Granite Co., 

s ann aa 11 0 — 11 0 = 
Enderby & Stoney 

Stanton Granite 

SG 11 0 — 10 9 — 
Forest Rock Granite 

Co., Ltd. 11 0 — 10 8 — 
Groby Granite Co., . 

Ltd., Groby, near 

Leicester ........ 10 8* — 10 4* — 
W. Grimley & Co., 

Sutton Bridge, 

PUT. xs wasawe-s 10 7 7 10 10 4 7 10* 
Islip Iron Co., Ltd. . — 7 45 — 7 5. 
Kaltenbach & 

Sehmits. 12 6 — 12 3 — 
London Basalt Stone 

i 12 3 — 12 38 — 
William Prestwich .. — 7 6 — 7 8 
J. F. Shackleton & 


on ben 4 — 
Whitwick Granite 143 11 best q qual. 10 11 — 
r 9 5 5 — 
Scotch delivere 4 on quay at sutton Bridge. 
$ Ijin. Zin. to 2} 


B. NOWELL v Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESC 
2045 MAKING, RIPTION OF 


MITCHAM. —For 400 tons of Guernsey 


at Workhouse, Western-road, Mitcham, for the Gua 
of Holborn Union :— 
Guernsey Spale. 
per ton. per ton. 
d. 8. d. 
1 7 Griffiths & Co., A. & F. Manuelle. 10 7 
Ltd ocios aca es 11 9} John noe e 10 6 
J. Mowlem & Co., 1 Lion 
C ˙ ea balex h a r a Green- 
L. Sommerfeld 10 5 Wich“ 11 
ersey Spalis. 
Ronez Granite duma Ltd Looe C 9 5 


NORTH SHIELDS.— For alterations and additions 


to new board room and offices in Northumberland- | 


square, for the Tynemouth Guardians. Mr. H. Gibson, 


architect, Wellington-chambers, North Shields. Quanti- 
ties by architect :— 
J. D. Greenwell, Whitley Bay*. . £598 10 0 


SHEFFIEL D. —For heating apparatus, Hammerton- 
street Council School, for the Education Committee 
C. Pearce & Son, Sheffield* ...... £450 0 0 


SLAITHWAITE (Vorks.).— For the erection of a 
residence in Nields-road, for Mr. Joe Pogson, of Marsden. 
Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects, Milnsbridge, Yorks. :— 


Masons: Eli England & Sons, 
Cc K 4373 0 0 
Joiner: Jas. Schofield, Marsden. - 226 0 0 
Plumber : Thos. Firth, Marsden. 90 10 O 
Tilers ; Pickles Bros., Huddersfield . . . W700 
Concreters, Plasterers, and Decorators: ' 
J. & J. Bottomley, Marsden 153 10 0 
Heating Engineers: Brook, Hard- 
castle, & Watson, Huddersfield .. 61 0 0 


TOTTENHAM.— For makin 
mainder), for the Tottenham Urban District Council. 
Mr. W. H. Prescott, Engineer to the Council, 712, High- 
road, Tottenham. Quantities by Messrs. Campbell & 


Son :— t 
E. T. Bloom- | C. Bloomfield, 

. Tottenham“ £3876 15 10 
A. T. Catley.. 


. q. 376 19 10 


WHITLEY BAV. For the construction of under- 
ground conveniences at the Promenade, for the Whitley 


and Monkseaton Urban District Council. Mr. J. P. 

Spencer, architect and surveyor, 30, Howard-street, 

N. Shields :-— 

J. & R. John- l $ L. Miller.. £1,209 0 0 
WO N £1,603 7 2|Nesbit 

J. Dobinson. 1,420 0 0| Son 1,155 10 0 

J. Douglass.. 1,367 14 3 W. Dykes 1,151 0 0 

J. B. Harris. 1,343 16 0 J N 

We Beatty yO e 1,125 0 0 
man 1.326 17 11 Ritchie 1,091 0 0 

W. A. Styan. 1,304 3 iT T. Patterson, 

W. C. Tyrie.. 1,234 4 6 W hit ie y 

Thornton & | Bay .... 1,060 0 0 
SG... 1000 O Q 


J. J. ETRID GE, J. 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn- Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


— — — — 


Applications for Prices, &., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


-up - North-grove (re- 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
chen for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask and 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
16, ven- street, Strand. 


Asphalte —The Seyssel and Metallic late 


Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 42, 


Poultry, E. C.— The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 


floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 


375 17 6 


ASPHALTE 


| 
f 


rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
‘LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


— 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, Dia hone No. 44 


estminster. 
METCHIM & SON {>R CLEMENTS LANE Eo. 
Ver 1008, pri SURVEYORS’ DIARY X TABLES,” 
or 1904, price 6d., > Post 7d. In leather ½ po H paas. ye 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD., 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS 
ON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 
Telephone: 0195. 


Ferga Mi: 0 l Colchester.“ 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


Special attention is 3 to the above by 


rene ly alle b. 


Contractors to 
n. M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &c. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER. MEDALS AWARDED. ` 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


F. BRAB 


LIVERPOOL. 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


LONDON. 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


NO SOLDER. 


GLASGOW. 
47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING’ AGENTS. 


BRISTOL. 
Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-rd. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application., . Chief Offices:. Fitaroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, . N. 


Che Builder. 
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New Architecture at Cambridge. 
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EEADERS of the 
daily papers may 
have been struck 
with the attention 
recently given to 
the description of 
new buildings at 
Cambridge. This 

-unwonted atten- 

tion does not, however, arise from anv 

interest in the architectural aspect of 

Cambridge — half the colleges on the 

banks of the Cam might be rebuilt 

and the daily papers would never 
trouble their heads about it but on 
acount of the fact that the King 
made a special visit to Cambridge to 

“pen them or declare them open. In 

England loxalty is a much stronger force 

than art. Of the three new buildings in 

the neighbourhood of Downing-street— 
for in an architectural sense there are 
only three, the Sedgwick Museum and 
the Law Library forming one block— 
‘wo have been already illustrated and 
described in our columns ; but a survey 
of their effect on the ground may be 
appropriate at this juncture, when they 
are outwardly complete, or nearly so. 
Downing-street is a narrow street 
turning westward out of the main artery 
of Cambridge, j ust opposite the heavy 
clissie front of Emmanuel College; but 

‘oath of it is a large open piece of park, 

the property of Downing College, which 

G:upies the south end of this space, and 


at the north end the University has 
purchased from the college sufficient land 
to form a spacious site for the Botanical 
School, and for the building in which are 
housed both the Sedgwick Museum and 
the Squire Law Library and the Law 
School, and to which is to be added ulti- 
‘mately an archeological museum as a 
return wing. On the north side of 
Downing-street, and nearly opposite, is 
the new Medical School with its pendant, 
the Humphrey Museum. 

The long range of buildings containing 
the Law Library and the Geological 
Museum, of which Mr. T. G. Jackson is 
the architect, extend along the south side 
of Downing-street, with a return wing, at 
a slightly obtuse angle, along Downing- 
lane on the east of the site. The Law 
Library forms the main feature in the 
Downing-street front, rising higher than 
the rest, and emphasised by the five lofty 
windows of the library on the upper floor. 
It is not central in the design, nor does 
the architectural treatment adopted re- 
quire that it should be, as the design of 
the front on each side of it is not sym- 
metrical ; the whole is freely treated in a 
manner arising out of the requirements of 
space of the different departments. The 
Sedgwick Museum occupies the larger 
eastern portion of the facade, and turns 
round the corner along Downing-lane. 
The Law School, and the beginning of 
what will be the Archeological Museum 
wing, occupy the smaller portion on the 
west side. Beneath the three central 
windows of the Law Library is a triple 


arcaded and vaulted gateway with 
coupled columns, leading into’. the 


large open space at the back, at the 
other side of which, but not centralised, 
is the separate building, by Mr. W. C. 


Marshall, which forms the Botanical 


School and Museum. The ` Downing- 
street front of Mr. Jackson's buildings 
runs to about 440 ft. in length, so that 
it will be seen that this is an architectural 


scheme on.a pretty large scale. The 
main entrance to the Geological Museum 
is not from the street but from the court- 
yard ; the door, which is on the first-floor 
level, is reached by a double exterior 
flight of stone stairs treated in a decora- 
tive manner, the balustrades terminating 
at the foot in sculptured bisons on one 
side, and sculptured bears on the other. 
We do not exactly sce the relation of 
these animals to a geological museum, 
inasmuch as they are not extinct (though 
the bison is likely to be so before long), 
and, therefore, do not come under that 
study of paleontology which is so closelv 
connected with geology ; but we are truly 
glad to find any architect having the 
courage to revive that fine feature, the 
exterior staircase, so common in the 
Renaissance period, and which is sup- 
posed to be so much at variance with our 
ideas of comfort in the present day. It 
is in a University city, however, that we 
may expect to find, if anywhere, the spirit 
that will prefer a little bit of effect like 
this to the considerations of mere every- 
day and prosaic convenience. It was 
to gain this, probably, that the principal 
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entrance was made on the courtyard side ; 
there would not have been space for the 
staircases on the street side. When the 
west return wing is complete, we gather 
that there will be a similar exterior 
staircase entrance to the Archeological 
Museum. The steps and entrance to the 
Geological Museum, and the portions of 
the building adjacent, were illustrated in 
our issue of May 9, 1903. 

The erection of new buildings on a large 
scale in an ancient University town is an 
architectural event of some importance, 
and one which inevitably suggests a 


reference to the continual conflict, in 


modern architecture, between the claims 
of tradition and of originality, and the 
difficulty of reconciling them. If ever 
there was an architectural situation in 
which tradition. might be said to have 
the higher claim, it is in the case of an 
ancient University. In the very air of 
such a place tradition is strong ; many of 
its usages, its regulations, even to some 
extent its habits of thought (to too great 
un extent, some may think), are governed 
by respect for tradition. And the old 
Renaissance buildings of Cambridge have 
about them a kind of air of the best 
traditions of a school of architecture 
which, in a peculiar degree, combines 
refinement of detail with general dignity 
of aspect. It is easy to see that this 
element in the architecture of the past in 
Cambridge has not been out of the mind of 
the architects of the new buildings to the 
south of Downing-street. Mr. Jackson 
has given ample evidence already, in his 
Oxford buildings, that such considera- 
tions are prominent and important to 
him; genius loci, in spirit and intent, is 
writ large on many of his buildings, not 
excluding this latest University building 
at Cambridge. There have been times 
and occasions when the architectural 
traditions of Oxford and Cambridge have 
received no such recognition, and when 
buildings have been erected for the uses 
of the University which seemed rather to 
breathe the spirit of the prosperous manu- 
facturing town without a past. Even the 
great mass of the Johnian Chapel at 
Cambridge, correct revived Gothic by an 
“ eminent hand,” has the air of an inter- 
loper on the scene, with the look of a 
Colonial cathedral rather than a college 
chapel; and there have been worse 
developments than that. In the present 
new buildings to the south of Downing- 
street there is nothing to suggest the 
trail of the manufacturing town; the 
details are restrained and unobtrusive, 
and suggest the influence of the late 
Gothic and the free Renaissance which 
are the prevailing elements in Cam- 
bridge architecture, without direct 
imitation. Yet, when comparing them 
with the older buildings in the neighbour- 
hood, one cannot but doubt whether 
tradition might not have been a little 
more completely kept up with advantage. 
Both the geological buildings and the 
botanical school, while they show the 
influence of the Cambridge atmosphere, 
seem to want the dignity and unity of 
effect which belongs to the old buildings. 
The latter look better in reality than they 
do in drawings ; the new ones strike us as 
looking better in drawings than they do 
in reality. The employment of brick 
for the general mass of the walls is, of 
course, much to their disadvantage in 


comparison with many of the old build- 
ings; but what strikes one also is that, 
with many interesting points, there is a 
want of that coherence and wholeness of 
design and character which belongs to 
old architecture of the same class; 
it is not, to borrow a literary criticism, 
“ sufficiently inevitable.“ The rather 
staring red-brick arches in the ground 
floor next the court, for instance, 
disturb the effect; the heavy round 
moulding on the set-offs of the 
interior buttresses of the law library 
clashes with other details and looks 
coarse ; the cupola over the tower on the 
courtyard side does not seem to fit well 
into the composition. The architecture 
has the look of having been designed in 
parts rather than as a whole. The treat- 
ment of the large windows of the library 
on the inner side, with alternate straight 
and curved pediments, seems more 
pleasing than the canted bays on the 
street side, with no particular finish at 
top; another little point in which we 
think tradition has the best of it. Mr. 
Marshall’s botanical building cannot be 
accused of being designed piecemeal ; it 
presents a centre feature with a large 
segmental gable of Georgian fashion, and 
wings pierced regularly with two tiers 
of large mullioned windows. Nothing 
could be simpler ; but it looks rather bald, 
and one feels here again that the ancient 
buildings have the advantage in dignity. 
The windows do their duty ; the interior 
is admirably lighted; but the external 
appearance is, for a University building, 
rather commonplace. 

The interior of the geological museum 
is well arranged as to lighting, with the 
good old common-sense arrangement of 
cases placed at right angles to the wall 
between the windows, so as to give each 
case a good side light. Onslow Ford’s 
statue of Sedgwick is admirably charac- 
teristic, but itis not effectively placed ; it 
should have been seen down a vista, 
whereas it fronts only to the opposite side 
of one of the galleries. 

Mr. Prior’s medical school on the north 
side of Downing-street rather clashes with 
Mr. Jackson's building; it belongs to so 
different a type of architecture. The 
object has evidently been to give to the 
exterior the plain and almost stern 
aspect proper to a building erected for 
purely technical study. This severity of 
style is combined with a certain degree of 
architectural character, and, though the 
treatment has less of tradition than the 
opposite building, it has the merit of unity 
of design. The carving in the panels 
under the pediments of the bay windows 
is rather coarse and out of scale with 
the rest. We doubt whether the freak 
of planting on the Humphrey museum 
building at an oblique angle to the rest 
produces any effect to compensate for the 
inconvenience in planning occasioned, 
nor does the heavy and severe style of 
architecture employed lend itself very 
well to this picturesque irregularity. The 
Humphrey museum is a nice interior, 
but contains another freak which would 
annoy us every time we had to enter the 
room. Two of the dark bands formed in 
the floor pavement coincide with the 
position of the columns; the next one 
is a foot out of centre with the columns. 
No Renaissance architect would ever have 
done that. 


THE ARA PACIS AUGUSTA. 


PART from the excavations of 
the Forum, the topic of the 
- hour in archeological circles 
is the Ara Pacis Augustw. It formed the 
subject of an admirable lecture recently 
delivered by Mr. H. Stuart Jones, Director 
of the British School at Rome, to the 
British and American Archeological 
Society, and an abstract of his remarks 
may be of some interest. 

The erection of the altar was decided 
upon by the Senate in 13 B.c. on the 
occasion of Augustus’s return to Rome, 
after the restoration of peace and order 
in the western half of the empire, and 
it was completed, or, at any rate, dedi- 
cated, on July 4 in 9 B.C. 

The altar itself was surrounded by a 
wall of blocks of white marble about 
21 ft. in thickness, which reached a 
height of about 13 ft. This enclosure 
measured some 34 ft. by 38 ft., and had 
two* openings, each 12 ft. in width, in the 
longer sides, one of which (the east) 
opened upon the Via Flaminia (the 
modern Corso), while the western 
opening, which appears to have been the 
principal one, led to the Campus Martius, 
and was approached by a flight of five 
low steps, with 5 in. rise and 9 in. tread, 
intended, no doubt, for the animals to 
be led up to sacrifice. It is with the 
remains of this enclosure wall that the 
main interest of the monument is con- 
nected, for the blocks of which it is 
composed are carved upon both sides 
and bear reliefs which are probably the 
finest effort of the art of the Augustan 
period. On the outside above is a 
frieze with figures, which is the most 
important part of all, while the lower 
half of the wall is occupied by extremely 
fine decorative foliage ; on the inside the 
upper half of the wall has a frieze of 
festoons of fruit and flowers suspended 
from ox skulls, while the lower half seems 
intended to represent an enclosure of 
planks—perhaps the temporary fence 
that was built round the altar at the time 
when the first sacrifice was offered at it. 

The outer frieze of the upper half of 
the wall is, as has been said, by far the 
most interesting. Upon the north and 
south sides are two processions, going 
towards the main (western) entrance to 
the enclosure. 

In the northern procession we recog: 
nise the personification of the magistrates, 
senate, and people of Rome; in the 
southern, Augustus and his family and the 
chief dignitaries of the state. 

The spaces available upon each side of 
the doors on the east and west walls are, 
naturally, smaller than those provided 
by the unbroken north and south walls. 
On each side of the principal entrance 
were reliefs, one representing Tellus, the 
Earth, with personified representations of 
the breezes on each side of her, the other 
a sacrifice of a sow to the deity. On the 
east side the reliefs representing the 
sacrifice of oxen are probably to be 
placed. 

The history of the monument has been 
a curious one. Portions of its reliefs were 
found on three separate occasions in the 
XVIth century and have been much 
dispersed, so that they must be sought in 


; 
L. 


— 


* Until the recent excavations it had been supposed 
that there was but one doorway on the east. 
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the Louvre, at Vienna, at Florence, in 
the Villa Medici at Rome, and in the 
Vatican. Another group of fragments 
‘was brought to light in 1859, and re- 
mained in the palace which is built over 
the site of the altar, the Palazzo Fiano, 
until 1898, when the Itahan Government 
bought them and placed them in the 
Museo delle Terme. 

But it was not until 1879 that a German 
archzologist, Professor von Duhn, 
succeeded in determining that all these 
scattered fragments belonged to one and 
the same monument, with the help of 
drawings of the reliefs which had been 
made before their dispersal* (the most 
important of which drawings are in the 
British Museum, to which they came only 
two or three years ago after the death of 
Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks). Since 
that date they have been the subject of 
study by Professor Petersen, the head of 
the German Archeological Institute of 
Rome, who published in 1902 a detailed 
monograph on the subject. The appear- 
ance of this work, with its appeal for a 
further and final excavation of the 
remains, has impelled the Italian 
Government to undertake the task of 
bringing to light the rest of the reliefs 
and of investigating more carefully than 
had been done hitherto the site itself. 
The work began last summer, and has 
already led to the discovery of several 
important fragments, and, more than all, 
of the base of the wall itself, at the level 
of the doorways, from which archsolo- 
gists can at last derive a secure basis 
for reconstruction. Professor Petersen’s 
theoretical arrangement of the reliefs and 
reconstruction of the monument, though 
it does him the greatest credit as an 
archeologist, has had perforce to be 
modified in certain pointe (c/. his article in 
Rimische Mitteilungen, 1903, p. 164). 
The core of the altar itself has also been 
found. 

The work is carried on under con- 
-siderable difficulties, as the Roman level 
of the Campus Martius is now some 5 ft. 
below the modern water level; but it 
‘is to be hoped that the task of extracting 
what remains will be carried through, 
expensive though it will undoubtedly be, 
owing to the necessity of keeping pumps 
constantly going and of carefully under- 

inning the foundations of the palace 
above. If those fragments of the reliefs 
which are in other hands can be secured 
by the Italian Government, it will be 
possible, after the present excavations 
are completed, to reconstruct the whole 
monument (not on the spot, but in some 
more suitable site above the modern 
ground level) with a fair degree of cer- 
-tainty ; and friends of Italy would see 
a coincidence of good omen for the future 
in the re-erection in the capital of united 
Italy of the Altar of Peace erected by the 
first Roman Emperor in the capital of his 
- dominions. 

THOMAS ASHBY, JUN. 
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Form or CONTRACT FOR SvuB-CONTRACTORS.— 
‘We understand that the Institute of Builders 
-recently took in hand the preparation of a 
:form of contract for the use of sub-contractors, 
and that they have produced a document 
which will be of considerable service to the 
trade. 

* Miscellanea Capitolina (Rome 1870), p. 11; Annali 
de' Istituto, 1881, p. 302. 


t Ara Pacis Augusta (Sonderschriften des Oesterr. 
Arch. Inst. in Wien Bd. II. 1902). 


NOTES. 


Now THAT concrete-steel 
construction is beginning to 
be extensively adopted in 
this country, it may be useful to refer 
to one or two points which should always 
receive careful attention by designers. 
In the first place it is very important to 
remember that, as a general rule, the 
manufacture of the material as a whole 
is concurrent with the erection of the 
structure; consequently, no opportunity 
is afforded of testing the material as 
there would be in the case of a bridge 
built in the contractor’s yard. Probably 
the best means of insuring failure would 
be to entrust excessive responsibility 


Concrete-Steel 
Design. 


to a building contractor or some other 
person who is not properly qualified to 
settle the proportions and distribution 


of the reinforcement, or to decide the 
most suitable method of mixing and 
applying the concrete. In every case 
the concrete used in concrete-steel con- 
struction should be of considerably 
better quality than that employed 
in ordinary masonry. Its constituents 


should be of better quality, and greater 


care should be taken in mixing. Particu- 
lar care should also be taken to thoroughly 
enclose the reinforcement, so as to make 
an absolutely continuous joint. It is not 
always necessary that the concrete should 
be rich, but the greatest care must be 
taken to see that all voids are properly 
filled with cement so as to secure the 
existence of a solid and homogeneous 
mass in which the steel bars may be 
firmly held without risk of sliding. All 
architects who propose to avail themselves 
of the advantages of this new material 
should pay particular attention not only 
to the design of all details, but also 
to the supervision of the building con- 
tractors, who in most cases are unaccus- 


tomed to special work of the kind. 
Electricity THE report recently issued 
in by a departmental com- 


mittee of the Home Office 
on the use of electricity in mines is a 
very valuable one. The committee have 
evidently closely studied American and 
Continental practice, and their criticism 
is always well informed. In America 
a direct- current system of supply is 
generally adopted for providing the power 
for the coal- cutting devices and for 
lighting the mines. Electric traction 
is also widely used, and this perhaps 
explains the preference shown for direct 
current. On the Continent alternating- 
current polyphase systems are generally 
used, and as polyphase motors can 
operate without commutators or slip- 
rings they can be used with absolute 
safety in fierv mines. The drawback 
to their use is that the various tools 
employed generally work on a very 
intermittent load, and therefore the 
motors which drive them are being 
continually started and stopped. Under 
these conditions the efficiency of poly- 
phase motors is much less than that of 
direct- current motors. When there is 
any danger of gas electric locomotives 
cannot be used, the sparks from the 
trolley-wheel or the rails being obviously 
inadmissible. It seems to us that this 
is a case where some of the several 
alternating-current magnetic systems of 
traction could be applied with advantage. 


The report dwells on the arduous nature 
of miners’ labour. They have to lie 
for hours under masses of coal which, 
if they fell, would crush or severely 
wound them.” A large proportion of 
the yearly roll of mine accidents is due 
to this cause. When an electric coal- 
cutter is used the chances are that onl 

the machine is damaged when a fall 
occurs. Every application of electricity 
to diminish the severity of the miners’ 
daily toil is welcome: 


American IN view of the proposals 
Engineering made this year to found a 
chools. : . ; 
large central technical insti- 
tute in London, the paper on “ Trans- 
atlantic Engineering Schools and Engin- 
eering recently read by Dr. Mullineux 
Walmsley to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers is of general interest. The 
paper gives the result of a tour of inspec- 
tion of the schools and colleges in the 
United States and Canada. It also 
describes interviews with many manu- 
facturers and professional men, and the 
collection of statistics concerning the 
endowments of teaching and research in 
connexion with engineering are valuable 
The attitude of American manufacturers 
towards technical colleges seems quite 
different from that of the majority of 
English manufacturers. This is probably 
due to the practice of taking premium 
pupils in this country. In America 
many of the best firms will only give ap- 
pointments on their technical staff to 
men who are college graduates or who 
have had a regular four years’ training at 
a technical institute. The General 
Electric Company, for example, to take 
a case from amongst many others, take 
into their testing department alone 
nearly 300 college graduates every year. 
Every man employed gets a minimum 
wage of thirty-five shillings a week from 
the start, and if the man proves compe- 
tent, his salary rises rapidly. We do not 
wonder that ambitious Englishmen and 
Germans often go to America for their 
technical training. Many of the profes- 
sors at the technical colleges are allowed 
to practise as consulting engineers. 
This keeps them in touch with the 
latest developments of industrial progress. 
On the other hand, much of the routine 
work of teaching is left to underpaid 
assistants, just as itisin many colleges in 
this country. In our opinion, elaborate 
apparatus and costly tools are not the 
test of the usefulness of a college. The 
real test is whether the assistant teachers 
are competent or not. Dr. Walmsley 
was much struck by the large amount of 
post graduate research that is done in the 
United States. We believe, however, 
that this kind of research would be best 
done in a central technical institute for 
doing commercial testing on a large scale. 
This would keep the research graduates 
in touch with the actual requirements of 
commerce and would prevent a great deal 
of that laborious research into matters of 
no theoretical or practical importance 
often made by graduates at the older 
universities in this country. 


THE recent deputation of 
the Rural Housing and 
Sanitary Association to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board emphasises what has been con- 
stantly stated in these pages that in 
Cc 


Sanitation 
n 
Rural Districts. 
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regard to rural sanitation it is the men | one for the tramway, the other for | the ideal referred to by Byron where he 
and not the measures which need reform. | vehicles and foot-passengers. The width | calls Rome The Niobe of Nations”: 
As Mr. Long said, pressure should be put | does not seem excessive, for in the | but the Niobe of the artists was at the 
on those responsible for the administration | country these so-called tramways are moment of the catastrophe, when she 
of the law, because he believed that the | really light railways, and there should be | and her children were slain by the 
existing laws were to some extent suffi- | ample room for all classes of traffic. A | arrows of Apollo and Artemis. In 
cient to meet the evils of which complaint | tramway company naturally likes to take | sculptural treatment of such a subject 
was made. But if the local authority | as little extra ground as possible, but | either the two deities must be the leading 
is apathetic, the most energetic official | highway authorities are bound to protect | figures or they must be absent and Niobe 
is handicapped, since it is only by 5 ratepayers and to look to the traffic of | the central figure. From about 400 B. c. 


the force of the local authority behind | the future as well as of the present. (the date of Skopas) the latter was the | 
him that a sanitary inspector can compel S a ge adopted treatment, and it had been sup- 
his recommendations to be carried 4 Canadan AN enterprise about to be | posed that the well-known but incom- 
through. The more therefore that those | feen commenced in the province | plete group now at Florence was. or 


who take a true interest in local affairs of Alberta, Canada, is one represented, the work of Skopas. Pliny 
obtain representation on district and | Of the most important irrigation works | doubts whether it was Skopas or 
other councils the more likely are sanitary | hitherto undertaken, and its effect will | Praxiteles who executed a Niobe group; 
reforms to be undertaken and the law | be to add a tract of some 3,000,000 acres Dr. Murray believes that it was Skopas, 
executed. Mere philanthropy, grumbling, | to the cultivable land of the Dominion. | but it did not follow that the group 
or expostulation is little use; action on | Irrigation in Alberta is by no means an at Florence was the original work. The 
local bodies is the only real remedy for experiment, for there are already 400 | originals were brought to Rome as spoils 
existing shortcomings. miles of irrigation canals and waterways. | of war by a Roman Legate in the first 
CCTV Hence there is every reason for believing | century. The Florence group was dis- 

Drainage ot AN interesting decision on a | that the project will be thoroughly success- | covered at Rome in 1583, near the 
Paidos little-known section of the | ful. Water will be derived from the Lateran, at the opposite side of the city 
London Building Act 1894 Bow River, rising in the Rocky Moun- | from where the originals are said to have 

was given by the Divisional Court in the | tains, and the first work to be under- | been placed ; the figures were set up in the 
case of Ellis v. London County Council | taken is the construction of a main canal | villa Medici garden, and in 1775 removed 
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(current Law Reports). Section 122 | twenty miles long and some eighty-five | to Florence. There were various known : 
provides see 7905 be 3 to miles of distributing canals, sufficient ancient copies of single figures of the : 
erect any building to be used as a dwelling- | altogether to irrigate an area of 300,000 ; ft aie 1 
house upon land of which the surface is : VT à 


ch acres and to render available for grazing | found at Soissons: one of one of the 
below the level of Trinity high-water | and dairy farms an adjoining area of | daughters in the Vatican, and superior 7 
mark and which is so situate as not to | 400,000 acres. The remaining part of | in style to the figure at Florence ‘The i 
admit of being drained by gravitation | the work will include the extension of the | existence of a number of copies reduces 
into an. existing sewer of the Council, main canal, the construction of storage | the chance that any one of them is the 
except with permission of the Council. | reservoirs, and the construction of à original; and, as Dr. Murray showed 
The appellant, who had been convicted | second large canal for use as a feeder to | later in the lecture. the workmanship | 
by the magistrate, had erected his houses | the irrigation system. By these means shows. in the drapery especially, the 
at Charlton on land situated about 7 ft. | 1,500,000 acres will be made suitable for comparative commonplaces of technique 
below Trinity high-water mark. Provi- cultivation, and an equal acreage for which are almost certain indications of 
sion was made for these houses to drain | grazing and dairy purposes. As the | Græco-Roman work. Yet it no doubt 
into a sewer which in its turn was led | result of preliminary surveys, it is esti- represented a Greek original, and there 
into a main outfall sewer. There was a mated that about one-half of the entire | was much in favour of thinking that 
fall of 5 ft. 6 in. from the houses to the | area can be irrigated at a cost of less than original to have been the work of Skopas. 
sewer, but at its junction with the outfall | 1,000,000. The land in question is The heads bore the same characteristics 
sewer an automatic flap was fixed which, | traversed by the main line of the Canadian | as an undoubted head by Skopas (of 
when the outfall sewer was flooded, pre- | Pacific Railway Company, by whom the | which a cast was exhibited)—great depth 
vented the flow of sewage from the other | works will be carried out, and there can | in the hollow of the eyes and prominent 
sewer. The Divisional Court held that | be no doubt that in a few years it will | definition of the eyeball. Another point 


the conviction was wrong, since in fact | become one of the most productive and | was the lengthiness of proportion of 
s wrong, th 
there was a sufficient fall into the first | prosperous regions in Canada. 8 phe 0 j 


l i figures, those of the sons especially. Now 
sewer to admit of the houses being drained 32353 sen ede Na k ee 
by gravitation, and that the artificial | The Engineering W E publish elsewhere in this )J)JJJCCVJVVVSGV 
108 fth all be ata 55 . 1 iE. of the sculptures of the Mausoleum, and 
closing of the outiall sewer, by ita being] Committee. e clighod among the Mausoleum reliefs were figures 
put to a particular use by the Council, actua Y accom plsnee to ene | withtliesame uality of lengthyproportion; 
was not within the operation of the | present date by the Engineering also the hee olone ol the. Gares 
section. Standards Committee, but this summary havin A back ae Tto the a 3 
Whee Tandan T gives a very inadequate idea of the large S ute; . ; . 8 
THe London United Tram- : was found in five instances in the Mauso- 
amount of preparatory work performed. : 
25 i leum reliefs. They could feel sure it was 
Authorities. 4 . In addition to the financial support of . 
oned nearly all its exten- : r nee not by Praxiteles, for they had the Hermes 
. ; . ; the leading engineering institutions, rail- „„ 
sions, including that from Hounslow e firme. | 0 compare it with ; but there seemed a 
to Maidenhead wd Slough, on the ground : Pe eee 5 good deal of reason to accept it as a 
A. ` | the organisation is indebted to the 
that the demands of the local authorities enero of His. Majesty’s Govern- | C PY from Skopas. In regard to the 
are unreasonable. That tramway com- a eat. The amount of 1 Cove . supposed scene, the old legend was that 
panies and local authorities are unlikely grant for 1904-5 has been made dependent the sons were slaughtered by Apollo 
to agree on these points is certain. It 55 ihe amounta en buted 55 th e in- on the hill side, and the daughters sub- 
is impossible to say whether the local tries e ne wery desirable sequently at home by Diana; but the 
authority or the tramway company is | that this condition should be wi dely artist must have the action combined, 
right as regards the amount to be spent. known, so that the valuable work being and the indications of rocky ground 
Thus, between Brentford and Ealing PRA by the Committee may not be showed that the whole scene had been 
the Company was prepared to spend | hindered or curtailed for want of funds. imagined by the sculptor as in the open 


Tramway 
and Highway ways Company has aban- 


13,5367. in street-widening, but the air. The varied heights occupied by the 
Urban Council required further work Dr. Murray, we regret to | figures, with the existence of one figure 
at a further cost of 7, O00“. There seems, | Poy Academy say, was too ill to be present | lying down (probably balanced by a 
however, a good deal to be said for the to give his concluding | similar one at the opposite side), left 


demands of the local authorities when we | lecture on the Niobide group at Florence, | little doubt that the group had filled a 
hear of width of highways. The Bucks | which was read for him by Mr. Arthur | pediment, with Niobe and the child as 
County Council required a road to be | Smith. He commenced by reference to | the central group. The arrangement of 
made, or, rather, the existing road to be | the description of Niobe in Homer, and | the other figures was conjectural ; but it 
widened, so as to be 80 ft. in width. In| the legend of her being seen as a stone | could not be supposed that amy sculptor 
other words, there were to be two tracks, | figure weeping on a lonely mountain— | would arrange all the daughters om one 
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side of the centre and all the sons on the 
other, and the arrangement now made 
showed the 
daughters hastening towards the mother 
in the centre and a wildly gesticulating 
group of the sons in the rear rushing up 
Probably this 
would have been balanced by a similar 
group on the other side, the figures of 


seemed probable, which 


to protect the women. 


which are lost. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Bertie 
Crewe has been appointed 


The 

Lyceum 

Theatre. 
of the Lyceum Theatre as a music-hall, 
and that the works will be begun forth- 
with, leaving nothing of the present 
fabric with the exception of the portico 
in Wellington-street, the back wall in 
Burleigh-street, and a side wall of the 
auditorium. The Lyceum was opened 
for English opera on July 14, 1834, 
having been built for S. J. Arnold by 
Grissel and Peto, at a cost of 35,000., 
from the plans and designs of Samuel 
Beazley, who had been the architect 
also of its predecessor, erected in 1816 
at a cost, it is said. of 80,0007., and 
burned on February 16, 1830. The site 
of the former Lyceum was shortly after- 
wards taken for the making of Wellington- 
street as an approach to Waterloo Bridge. 
Beazley built a new green-room in 1838, 
and a suite of rooms entered from 
Exeter-street for the “ Sublime Society 
of Beefsteaks.” C. J. Phipps carried 
out some alterations of the house thirteen 
years ago, including new entrance and 
exit doors, and an enlargement by takin 
in the two restaurants on either side of the 
front in Wellington-street. The freehold 
Property, which includes six adjoining 
premises in Exeter and Wellington 
streets on a site of about 23, 500 ft. super- 
ficial, was offered by the directors for sale 
at auetion on April 23 last year, but was 
bought in at 260,0007. The shareholders 
were unwilling to expend 15,000“. or 
more upon certain structural changes 
required by the London County Council. 
The particulars of Sir William Emerson's 
award in the arbitration before him, as 
between the proprietors and the Council, 
will be found in our number of July, 12, 
1902. A plan, and an interior view of 
the present house, are published in The 
Builder of October 16-23, 1847. 


Torquay TIE designs for the proposed 
Fablic Library Carnegie Public Library and 
petition. Munici 7147 
Municipal Buildings at 
Torquay are to be sent in next Monday, 
March 7. One of the competitors sends 
us a printed circular from the Town 
Clerk, dated February 17, but which 
he says he only received on February 25, 
and which contains among other things 
the statement that “no opening lights 
or windows may be put in the building 
80 as to give or open upon the adjoining 
property within a distance of 15 ft. 
therefrom.” This is a stipulation which 
may of course affect the whole planning 
of a building, and to send it to competitors 
as late even as February 17 is most 
unfair; it may mean re-arranging and 
re-drawing the plans. It seems that 
an assessor has already been appointed 
who is supposed to be advising the 
Corporation; what has he been about to 
allow them to do this? 


architect for the rebuilding 


decided. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THERE are many candidates for the position 
formerly held by Gérôme at the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, but M. Carolus-Duran seenis 
to be the favourite. The other candidates 
are MM. Gabriel Ferrier, Albert Maignan, 
Schommer, Francois Flameng, Toudouze, and 
Tony Robert-Fleury, the new President of the 
Société des Artistes Francais (Old Salon). 
The latter will probably not get sufficient 
votes in respect of his artistic talent, but his 
personal quality will count for a good deal. 

It is proposed to erect in the Palais Royal 
Garden a monument to Gustave Larroumet, 
to be designed by his son-in-law, M. Roussel. 
It is to consist of a stele, decorated with a relief 
figure of Minerva, with a portrait bust on the 
top of the stele. There is a proposal also to 
place a monument to the dramatic critic Sarcey, 
as a pendant to that of Larroumet. 

The new Armenian chapel designed by M. 
Guilbert, the architect of the Bazaar Memorial 
Chapel in Rue Jean Goujon, is to be opened 
shortly. It will be decorated internally by 
mural paintings in an Oriental style, by M. 
Leroy, who has chosen for his subject The 
Vision of Ezekiel.“ 

M. Paul Meurice, the friend of Victor Hugo, 
and the organiser of the Hugo museum in the 
house once occupied by the poet on the Place 
des Vosges, proposes to memorialise the Paris 
municipality to transform the Place into a 
kind of monument of literature, by filling it 
with statues of authors of the Romantic School. 
According to his scheme, we are to see grouped 
in the middle of the lawn the statues of 
Balzac, Lamartine, de Musset, Alfred de v igny, 
Chateaubriand, Georges Sand, ete. This is to 
be, in fact, a kind of Poet’s Corner ” of Paris, 
and the idea has been very favourably received 
by men who are eminent in literature, science, 
and politics. 

The Carnavalet Museum has received an 
interesting addition to its historic contents 


in the shape of the cradle originally made for 


the Prince Imperial, which the Empress Eugénie 
has offered, through her secretary, M. Pietri, to 
the City of Paris. This cradle. executed after 
the design of Baltard, the eminent architect, 
cost 160,000 francs. It is in rosewood, and in 
the form of a ship, with an eagle with wings 


outspread, executed in solid silver, at the prow ; 


on the poop is a statue, also in silver, repre- 
senting the City of Paris, holding aloft an 
Imperial crown, from which falls a lace curtain. 
M. Simart modelled the sculpture, and M. 
Hippolyte Flandrin designed the enamel work. 
It is altogether a remarkable work of art, and 
quite in its right place in the Carnavalet Museum. 

At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the competition 
for decorative composition has just been 
The subject given was “The Base 
of a Decorative Mast,” and the prize has been 
awarded to Chialiva, a pupil of M. Bernier. 
At the “Union des Femmes Peintres et 
Sculpteurs“ the first prize has been awarded 
to Malle. Chauchet, the prize in sculpture to 
Mme. Brach, that in decoratif art to Mme. 


Jeaunicre, and that in miniature to Mme. 


Richard. The exhibition organised by the 
Union Syndicate des Peintres et Sculpteurs 
has been opened at the Petit Palais, but presents 
little that is of interest. 

The women students have scored a fresh 
success at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Malle. 
Rondenay having obtained the prize in the 
Concours d’Attainville and been classed first 
in the Concours d’Aprés Nature” among the 
candidates for the Prix de Rome. This lady 
has, therefore, a very good chance of gaining 
admission to the Villa Medici. 

Under the arrangements made by the new 
Directeur des Beaux-Arts, M. Henry Marcel, 
the chateau of Malmaison will soon be open 
to the public. It is intended to present a 
faithful restoration of the condition of the 
chateau at the time when it was Napoléon’s 
favourite abode. A great deal of old furniture, 
ornaments, and textiles, selected by Josephine, 
have been got together from various national 
museums and palaces, especially Compi¢gne 
and the Trianon. 

The Vieux Paris” Committee has been 
recently visiting the interesting relics of the 
Gallo-Roman period which have been dis- 
covered in the labyrinth of small streets between 
the Collége de France and the Ecole Poly- 
technique. Three fragments of an ancient wall- 
ing, among them a large circular wall of which 
the whole circuit is to be traced, have been 
discovered about four métres below the present 
surface. It was through this part of Paris 
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that there passed the ancient Roman aque luct 
bringing the waters of the Rungis; and in 
the IIIrd century the side of the hill then 
called Mons Lucotitius,“ and, later, Mon- 
tagne Ste. Genévéive,” was covered with habite- 
tions and public buildings. If is, therefore, 
hoped that the exploration, which will be 
continued, may bring to light other interesting 
remains. 

At the first banquet of the new “Société 
du Nouveau Paris, which took place in 
February, under the presideney of M. Frantz 
Jourdain, President of the Society, this gentle- 
man, in an interesting speech, pointed out the 
principal objects for which this society wes 
formed. He affirmed that this society of 
artists was quite as respectful of the old monu- 
ments, which are the artistic richness and 
embellishment of the capital, as the members 
of the “ Vieux Paris” committee. The new 
society had no intention to demolish any cf 
the beauties of the city, or to transform Nôtre- 
Dame into a workshop. What the Nouveau 
Paris” desired was the renovation and the 


sanitation of the old quarters of the town, and 
to do away with the unhealth 
able streets without beauty, which still existed. 


and impractic- 


M. Jourdain stated that the various societies 
which aimed at the preservation of the vestiges 
of passed ages, unfortunately always protested 


against any schemes for the embellishment 
of the capital, and he referred to the difficulties 


brought up by the Commission du “ Vieux 
Paris committee of that time against the 


formation of the Place de la Concorde, and the 


more recent protests made by the existing 


committee against the formation of the Avenne 


Nicolas II. M. Bouvard, director of the 
Services of Architecture of the town of Paris. 
who represented the Prefect of the Seine on 
this occasion, assured the young society that 


it would have on its side all the helpful efforts 


of the municipal administration, and M. ce 
Tizac, representing the Minister of Fine-Arts, 
pointed out to the members some of the improve- 
ments already made and to be made, and gave 
them his assurance that the minister woud 


aid their efforts. 


The Paris Municipal Council, when voting 
at its Jast meeting the future arrangement of 
the grounds of the Champ de Mars, added that 
a portion of this ground should be reserved for 
‘habitations à bon marché.” But this portion 
of the vote met with the disapproval of the 
Prefect when he transferred the vote to the 
Minister of the Interior. In order to come 
to some determination the minister has appointed 
a commission to examine the votes and opinions 
of the members of the Municipal Council, and 
it will only be after the adoption of the pro- 
position of the Council regarding the economical 
dwellings, or its rejection, that the setting out 
of the grounds and the commencement of the 
building work can be put in hand. 

The Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts has 
appointed the following officers for 1904 :— 
President, M. Carolus Duran ; Vice- presidents, 
MM. Roll, Rodin, Waltner, Bésnard,; secre- 
taries, MM. Béraud and Billotte ; and treasurer, 
M. Dubufe. 

At the next meeting of the Sociċté Jes 
Amis des Monuments Parisiens,” the following 
questions will be discussed: Modern Paris; 
the lighting of the Avenue des Champs Ely<¢es ; 
the newly-discovered basement of the Louvre; 
the demolishing of the Caserne des Celestins ; 
and the aspect of the quays of the Seine since the 
1900 Exposition. 

The death is announced, at the age of fifty-six, 
of the painter-engraver Bertrand, who was a 
pipe of Cabasson and of Pannemaker père. 

or many years he exhibited at the Salon 
engravings on wood, and contributed not 
a little to revival of this art in France. He 
leaves a great deal of important work in the 
shape both of original engravings and reprodue- 
tions. In the last Salon his engravings in 
black and white and in colour attracted in ich 


attention. 
— —k:1ai — 

Barus, LIV ERPOOI.— The Chairman of the 
Baths Committee and the Chief Superinten- 
dent recently visited London for the pury.cre 
of instructing the architect, Mr. Snell, to Fre- 
pare sketch drawings of a scheme for haths 
on the George's Dock site, to cost not mere 
than 60,0007. These have now been submitted 
to the Committee, who have resolved that the 
Chief Superintendent arrange for complete 
sketch drawings, showing elevations, etc.. to 
be prepared. Tenders have also been invited 
for the erection of baths at Picton-rcad.— 
Liverpool Mercury. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
a ARCHITECTS. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, W., Mr. Aston Webb, President, in the 
chair. 

The business of the meeting was the election 
of the Royal Gold Medallist for the current 
year. The chairman moved, and it was carried 
nm con, That, subject to His Majesty's 
gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Medal for 
the promotion of architecture be presented this 
vear to M. Auguste Choisy, Inspector-General 
in the Service des Ponts et Chaussées, Paris.“ 

The ninth general meeting (business) of 
the session was then held, when a vote of regret 
at the decease of Mr. Percival Gordon Smith 
and condolence with his relatives, was passed. 

The following gentlemen were then elected as 
Fellows: Messrs. A. E. Bartlett, London ; 
T. Cooper, Birmingham; B. F. Fletcher, 
London; S. F. Harris, Northampton; Arthur 
Keen, London; C. R. Hall, London; F. M. 
Kent, Pietermaritzburg, Natal; H. W. Johnson, 
Market Harborough; A. H. Parker, Worcester; 
As Associates: Messrs. H. W. Asman, Bradford; 
L. L. Bright, Nottingham; M. N. Castello, 
Svdenham-hill, S. E.; H. W. Cubitt, London; 
W. R. Davidge, London; W. J. Del- 
bridge, Greenwich, S. E.; G. Dykes, Junr., 
Hamilton; H. T. Fowler, Barrow-in-Furness; 
H. Griffiths, London; E. G. H. Gunn, 
London; W. Hemingway, Bolton; H. W. 
Hobbiss, London; F. G. Johnson, Risca, near 
Newport; J. S. Lee, London; H. B. Mac- 
kenzie, London; F. W. Newman, Hampstead, 
N. W.; H. M. Pritchard, Cardiff; T. H. 
Robinson, London; A. Rollo, Westminster, 
S. W.; G. L. Russell, Hackney-common, N. E.; 
H. W. Stone, Birmingham; J. J. Wood, Leeds. 

As Hon. Corresponding Member: Glenn 
Brown, Washington, D.C., U. S. A. 

Resolutions as follows were then passed :— 

That the necessary alterations to the by-laws 
be drafted and submitted to a special general 
meeting to provide that after December 31, 
1906, every person desiring to be admitted 
a Fellow shall be required to have passed the 
examination or examinations qualifying him 
as an Associate, or shall be elected from the 
ranks of the Associates ; but that, in exceptional 
circumstances, the Council shall have power 
to dispense with such examination or examina- 
tions. 

Further, that during the intervening period, 
every architect eligible under the charter for 
election who desires to join the Institute as a 
Fellow should be encouraged to do so. 

The Council also submitted the following 
amendments to the Suggestions for the con- 
duct of architectural competitions ” :— 

Clause 2 (a) to read as follows: 

“ To draw up the particulars and conditions 
(as far as possible in accordance with the prin- 
ciples herein set forth) as instructions to com- 
petitors, and also to advise upon the question 
of cost and the amount and apportionment of 
the premium or premiums. 

Note.—In drawing up the instructions it 
is desirable to divide them into two distinct 
classes : 

(i.) Conditions —i. e., those which must be 
strictly adhered to. 

(ii.) Suggestions—t.e., those which are merely 
optional or of a suggestive character.“ 

Clause 7: Delete entirely. 

Renumber clauses 8, 9, 10, 11, as 7, 8, 9, 
10 respectively. 

Clause 12: Delete all first paragraph and 
renumber the second paragraph, beginning 
It is essential . . .“ as clause II. 

Add the following clause as the new clause 


„The author of the design placed first by the 
assessor or assessors should be employed to 
carry out the work, and he should be paid in 
accordance with the Schedule of Professional 
Practice as to the Charges of Architects sanc- 
tioned and published by the Royal Institute. 
If no instructions are given to him to proceed 
within twelve months from the date of selection, 
or if the proposed works are abandoned by 
the promoters, then the selected architect 
should receive payment for his services in 
connection with the preparation of the com- 
petition drawings of a sum equal to ]} per cent. 
on the amount of the estimated expenditure.“ 

These amendments having been passed. 

Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston asked the follow- 
ing question: Is it in the power of the Council 
to say whether it is the intention of the Registra- 
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tion Committee, in view of the great interest 
attached to the movement for the statutory 
qualitication of architects, to take a poll of the 
members of the Institute upon the general 
principle involved ? 

The President stated that he was unable at 
present to answer the question as the Com- 
mittee had not met yet. 


—ů ͤ — — 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
BRITISH TIMBER AND ITS USEs. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution was held on Monday evening last 
week at No. 12, Great George-street, West. 
minster, Mr. A. Buck, President, in the chair. 

The minutes having been read and confirmed, 
and some donations to the library and the 
library fund having been announced, 

Mr. H. J. Elwes, F.R.S., read a paper on 
“ British Timber and its Uses.” 
preliminary remarks he said that in the days 
when we relied upon our own timber for 
nearly all local uses, and when the production 
of oak timber for house and ship building, ash 
and elm for waggon building, pit wood for mines, 
and underwood for hop-poles, fencing, hurdles, 
and firewood, was the main idea which governed 
landowners, a system of managing woodlands 
was developed which at the time was no doubt 
the best from an economic point of view. At 
that time local builders, carpenters, coach- 
builders and furniture-makers were ready buyers 
of almost all kinds of timber, and kept stocks of 
timber to season properly because they could 
not carry on their trades without it. Much of 
this timber was no doubt more difficult and 
expensive to select and to work up than foreign 
timber, because it was often grown on land 
which our ancestors had not thought good 
enough to cultivate. But even on good land one 
would not expect hedgerow timber, or timber 
grown in open woods, where underwood was a 
regular crop giving a certain annual return, to 
be as clean and straight and suitable for building 
purposes as timber grown in dense forests of 
great extent, from which only selected trees were 
exported. In consequence, architects had in 
many cases stipulated that only foreign timber 
should be used, and even trades such as the 
High Wycombe furniture factories, which had 
been founded and developed on purely local 
supplies, had gradually taken to foreign timber 
to a great extent, and in consequence the demand 
for most kinds of home-grown timber, especially 
when of small size, had fallen off, and underwood 
was in many districts only saleable at a price 
which left little or nothing for the rent of the 
land when all expenses were paid. Iron fencing 
hurdles and wire netting had largely super- 
seded wood. Open hearths suited 107 burning 
faggots had almost disappeared from our 
modern labourers’ cottages, and as long as coal 
remained cheap a great deal of wood was hardly 
worth carrying away unless close to a market. 
At the same time that this state of things was 
growing up the preservation of game became 
much more general, and shooting, which was 
formerly confined to landowners and their 
friends, had become so popular a sport that 
it was now much easier and more profitable to 
let inferior land for sporting than for agricultural 
purposes. One of the great difficulties one had 
to contend with was to find men at a reasonable 
rate of salary who were really competent to carry 
out a plan of operations which, after long and 
careful consideration, had been determined on 
as most suitable for any particular district. 
A serious drawback to the use of English timber 
was caused by the rates charged by railway 
companies for carriage, which in many cases 
were much higher than those charged on foreign 
timber, especially pit wood and deals. It was 
the general opinion of English timber merchants 
that both the system of measuring adopted by 
the railway companies and the rates charged 
operate very unfairly on British timber. As 
the railway companies were in many cases the 
best customers of the timber merchants, those 
merchants were often unwilling to fight them on 
the question of rates. The en therefore fell 
entirely on the landowner, because the price 
offered by the merchant must always be based 
on the cost of getting the timber to market. 
Another matter was the question of rates and 
taxes; the system of taxing and rating wood- 
lands was grossly unfair, and it was surprising 
that it had been allowed to grow up. 

In the hope of inducing agents and landowners 
to turn over some portions of their land to 
the unchecked operations of timber culture, 
he ventured to suggest a few ideas. We have 
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in England] a great variety of soils and climates, 
capable of growing to a very large size many 
kinds of trees which are not indigenous. Some 
of these wnen planted with due knowledge of 
their requirements, and with the object of 
producing timber rather than for ornamental 
purposes, would, he believed, be more profitable 
than the common timber trees. He had been 
much impressed by the general unwillingness 
of timber merchants to recognise as valuable 
timber some of the trees which he was going to 
talk about, and it was no use planting them as 
forest trees if we could not dicate the public 
to believe in their value by showing them in 
use, and so create a market for them. He had 
collected a number of specimens, some of which 
he showed in order to give an idea of the immense 
variety of trees there were which grow to timber 
size, and to the nature of their wood. 

The amount of waste which goes on on all 
estates by allowing trees to grow too far apart, 
by allowing them to stand long after they are 
mature, and by planting them without regard 
to their individual requirements as regards soil 
and position was very great. Many land- 
owners generally considered it almost a crime 
to cut a tree until it was half dead, and the fate 
of many of the most valuable trees was to die 
standing or to be blown down, and eventually 
find their way to the bothy fire or the log heap. 
A friend of his recently panelled a room at a cost 
of 7001. with so-called Italian walnut when he 
could probably have found a tree on his own 
estate that would have done the work equally 
well at a quarter the cost. 

He had seen houses where thousands had 
been lavished on internal decoration with 
foreign wood not so good as could be done with 
timber off the estate if only the knowledge to 
select it existed and time were allowed to 
season it properly. Where could modern 
panelling be seen equal to what our ancestors 
did with their own oak ?—of which the dining- 
room at Gilling Castle, near York, is one of the 
most beautiful examples he knew; and yet we 
saw Austrian and American oak, pitch pine, 
and other inferior, though perhaps not cheaper, 
woods commonly used at the present time. 

The author then referred to various trees 
which were included under the heading of 
British timber. Oak was one of the most 
valuable trees we have, though it took longest 
in coming to maturity. Its value had fallen 
owing to large importations from Austria. 
which had now superseded the so-called Riga 
oak. American oak was now also being used 
to à great extent on account of its lower price, 
though it was believed, by those who had most 
experience, to be inferior in strength and dura- 
bility for railway waygon building. We have 
in some parts of England a form of oak known 
in the trade as brown oak, whose value for 
internal house decoration had recently led to a 

reat increase in its price, principally caused 
by a demand from North America, to which 
country most of the best of it goes at very high 
prices. When the tree is felled before the 
timber has become rotten at heart it could be 
used with a beautiful effect, being much superior 
in colour to that of the foreign wood for panel- 
ling or cabinet-making ; the latter was often 
made dark by fuming or staining, but did not 
have the same rich colour as good brown oak. 
More often the trees when felled were found 
partially hollow, and in such cases the soundest 
parts of them were cut into thick veeners or 
plating, because, owing to the lability of this 
wood to warp, crack, and twist, it was very 
expensive and difficult to use except in the 
form of veneer, and had to be laid on stronger 
and more reliable wood as a backing. Elm 
was one of the fastest-growing hardwoods we 
have, but it had a tendency to form large 
branches, which, if not pruned when young, 
often split the trunk before maturity. A 
was the tree which, in the opinion of most 
timber merchants, was the most profitable 
hardwood to plant wherever the soil suited it. 
The timber was now, when of good quality, 
worth more than that of oak; it grew nearly 
twice as fast. It was less exposed to ia. 
competition than any timber we have. It 
seeds itself more readily than any other English 
hardwood, except sycamore, and was worth 
money at a smaller and younger stage than any 
other hardwood except chestnut. It was a 
tree for which no substitute had yet been found, 
and one of the hardiest trees and less subject 
to disease or insect attacks than most, though in 
low-lying and damp spots it suffered from late 
spring frosts. 

The author then referred to several other 
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woods. Speaking 
a tree whose value as timber was not recognised 
in the trade, though formerly much more used 
for furniture sacl cabinet making. It grew 
fast, straight, and clean on poor calcareous 
soils that would not grow many trees well. 
It attained a much larger size than was usually 
known, especially when drawn up by beech. 
He had seen trees in Surrey containing over 
100 feet of timber, and had felled one on his 
own land 8 ft. in girth. Black poplar was 
another tree eminently suitable for growing in 
damp and water-logged situations, where it 
attained a great size in a short time, and though 
not a timber of much intrinsic value, and there- 
fore not to be planted for profit far from a 
5 might bring a large return in a short 
e. 

As to the conifers, larch was worth all the 
rest put together. Unfortunately we could not 
now grow larch as we used to do, partly, in his 
Opinion, because the necessary care was not 
taken to select seed from healthy vigorous 
trees growing in a climate where the disease 
was not prevalent, as it was now in most parts 
of England and Scotland, and because the seed 
was not allowed to remain on the tree till 
thoroughly ripe. Larch was always saleable, 
and always likely to be wanted, both in small 
and large sizes, and the only source of 
foreign supplies which was likely to compete 
with our own was in the larch forests of the 
White Sea and Petchora districts in North 
Russia. 

Scotch pine was a tree most suitable for sandy 
soils in the South of England, and for peaty soils 
in the North. Where it could be grown to a large 
size, and close enough to keep it clean and 
straight, it was a valuable tree, but its strength 
depends on the amount of redheart wood, 
which time alone will produce. 

Spruce was the worst of all our common 
conifers from a timber point of view, and, not- 
withstanding what writers tell us, could very 
seldom be grown thick enough to keep it free 
from the branches which make English-grown 
spruce usually so knotty and weak. It was a 
valuable nurse for hardwoods where the soil 
was moist enough. Silver fir was a timber 
which was much more thought of in Germany 
than in England, and Douglas fir was the 
fastest-growing conifer we have. 

The author then dealt with trees which, 
though not generally looked upon as forest 
trees, and as yet seldom planted except for 
ornament, would, he believed, if tried with a 
due knowledge of their peculiarities and require- 
ments in the way of soil, climate, and treatment, 
be as valuable, if not more so, as some of 
those of which he had already spoken. No wise 
man would plant them largely for timber until 
he knew all that he could learn about them and 
antil he had seen that they would grow on 
Similar soil and in a similar climate to his own. 
His successors would also have to take the risk 
of their not finding a market for their timber 
equ il to their actual value, and it might prove 
that some of them would develop defects with 
age which we could not now foresee. 

Of hardwoods there were not many, and 
though most of them have been introduced 
for a long period, the rage for planting conifers, 
which sprang up about 1830 and which had 
not yet died out, had led to their being almost 
forgotten by modern planters. The first and 
the most valuable from a timber point of view 
was Juglans nigra, a black walnut. Though 
this tree did not come to a large size except on 

deep soil in the warmer and drier parts of 
land, yet he had seen trees in Kent not over 

100 years old which contained about 100 cubic 
feet of timber, and this was fully equal in colour 
to that of the American timber which was now 
becoming very scarce as large logs, and which 
was worth from 5s. to 7s. a foot, and likely to 
become dearer. Another was the American 
ash, of which there are several species. He had 
lately been making experiments with these, 
which in their own country were of equal value 
for the same purposes as English ash. They 
had the advantage that their seed germinated 
the year after it was ripe instead of lying a year 
n the ground, and a bed of American ash, 
which he sowed in June, 1901, escaped the 
severest spring frost, which cut off 90 per cent. 
of the English ash seedlings in the same nursery. 
This tendency to late growth had also been 
found very advantageous in Germany, where 
the American ash had been used for some years. 
It grew with great rapidity, and at Kew on 
r dry soil, which would not grow first-class 
nglish ash, it was one of the most vigorous, 


of cherry, he said it was 


healthy, and promising timber trees in the 

ardens. There are three species now in 
cultivation. The tulip tree was one of the most 
beautiful flowering trees we have, and it comes 
to a great size on deep, moist, heavy soil. Its 
timber was now very largely used for furniture 
and cabinet making under the name of 
“whitewood ” or “canary wood,” and was 
known as yellow poplar in the United States. 
Ite great defect as a forest tree was the diffi- 
culty of establishing it when young, as it 
transplants badly and grows slowly at first. 
Though quite hardy, he should only recom- 
mend it for the warmer parts of England, 
as, like most American trees, it liked hotter 
summers than we usually get here. 

The plane tree also produced excellent 
timber, which was very ornamental when taken 
from trees of some size and age. In France and 
America it was largely used for inside work, 
and the better parts were cut into veneer for 
decorative purposes. 

Ailanthus glandulosa, a Chinese species, 
an as tree of heaven, was 1 n 
which grew to a e size, ripens seed in Eng- 
land, and 5 Kimber, S 

Sorbus tica was a rare tree known as the 
service-tree, though quite distinct from the true 
service, Pyrus torminalis ; it produced, at least 
in some cases, the most autifully-waved 
timber he had ever seen of native growth. 
It was quite unknown to English timber 
merchants, but highly valued in France, where 
it was grown in some districts as a fruit tree. 

Proceeding, the author said: Among the 
conifers not generally treated as forest trees I 


will mention the following :—Thuja gigantea,’ 


the red cedar of British Columbia, of which I 
show a plank cut from a decayed tree in Devon- 
shire, which, though a poor sample, is but the 
best I can get at present, also aspecimen lent me 
by Mr. Turner, the Agent-General for British 
Columbia, which shows its true character. 
This tree grows rapidly on almost all kinds of 
soil, but is se recially suited to damp climates 
and wet bottoms, where larch will not grow. 
I have measured trees over 70 ft. high and 6 ft. 
in girth at fifty years of age. I have never 
seen it injured b Fest. insect attacks, or disease 
in any part of England, though it is said to be 
subject to a fungoid disease in some parts of 
Scotland. It stands close planting and dense 
shade. It is extremely easy to raise from 
seed, and I have raised thousands from trees 
growing at 700 ft. elevation on the Cotswold 
Hills. It transplants readily in spring or 
autumn. Its timber is so durable that a tree 
fallen in the forest, on the trunk of which 
a hemlock spruce has grown for over 150 
years, remains sound, as shown by the photo- 
graph I exhibit. It makes excellent straight- 
grained shingles and boards, which are preferred 
to any other wood for interior work in British 
Columbia, and take a beautiful polish. It is 
admirably suited for telegraph poles and fence 


ts. 
Pos Cedrus Atlantica. — The Algerian cedar has 
already proved its ability to grow on various 
soils in England, and is perfectly hardy on all 

rts of England. It has a much more erect 
habit, and is far less branchy and a faster grower 
than the cedar of Lebanon. It ripens seeds 
in good seasons in England, and can be procured 
at a cheap rate from French nurseries. It is 
not so easy to transplant as some conifers, 
but much easier than the Corsican pine 

“ Cupressus mœcrocarpa.— An extremely fast- 

owing and beautiful species, not perhaps 

ardy enough for the colder parts of the country, 
but a most valuable tree for the South and West 
of England, especially near the sea. In Sussex 
on poor soil I have seen trees 80 ft. high and 
12 ft. in girth at about fifty yearsold. It ripens 
seed freely, and is easy to raise, attaining 3 ft. 
in height at three years old, whilst silver firs 
under similar conditions were only 3 in 

Cupressus Nutkatensis, often incorrectly 
called by nurserymen, Thujopsis borealis, is 
another tree from the coast region of British 
Columbia which on my poor limestone soil 
grows very freely, though not so fast as Thuga 

wanted. . . . 

„Of the Corsican pine I need say little. It 
has thoroughly proved its good qualities in 
almost all parts of England as a forest tree, 
especially on dry limestone soils. Its greatest 
defect is the difficulty of transplanting it, on 
account of its bad root system when young. 
When planted in the autumn without special 
precautions, 50 to 90 per cent. often die. Its 
timber, when it is grown thickly enough to 
suppress branches without weakening the tree, 


is very good, and, being more resinous, is said 
to be more durable than that of many 
conifers. eS net 

In conclusion the author said he was now 
engaged on a work on the trees which attain 
timber size in Great Britain and Ireland in 
which he had the assistance of Dr. Henry, of 
Kew. They would be glad to receive and name, 
now or later, any specimens of wood or trees 
which the members, in the course of their 
business and pleasure, might meet with and 
think worthy of notice. 

A brief discussion followed, in which Mr. R. 
Anderson and Mr. G. Craggs took part, and 
the meeting was then adjourned. 


— .... — 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION CAMERA 
AND CYCLING CLUB. 


On Monday last, 29th ult., Mr. George 
Trotman read a paper before this club on 
Gloucester, illustrated by a large number of 
lantern slides. 

Mr. Trotman commenced his lecture with an 
account of the Cathedral, showing the manner 
in which the Norman work had been cased and 
altered during the Perpendicular period, the 
photographs of the tracery inserted in the arches 
and of the vaulting being particularly interest- 
ing. The e of Worcester and Hereford 
were then compared with that of Gloucester, and 
an account of the churches, public-houses, and 
domestic buildings of Gloucester City followed. 
Several photographs were then shown of 
churches in the district exhibiting the peculiar 
Gloucestershire stone spires, very lofty and 
attenuated but withal graceful. The lecture 
concluded with an exhaustive description of the 
domestic work in the neighbourhood, many 
beautiful illustrations of the stone-roofed 
houses being shown, nearly all of which ex- 
hibited the Gloucestershire lack of valley gutters, 
the intersection of the roofs being protected by 
the carrying round of the stone tiles. Mr. 
Trotman showed how a general type of design 
was followed in nearly all the domestic buildings 
of the XVIth century, a gable being provided on 
each face and each pierced near the apex by a 
circular window; below this is a square-headed 
two-light window with label mould, below this 
on the first floor a square-headed three-light 
window with label mould carried round the 
building as a string course and on the ground 
floor a similar four-light window. Where the 
fall of the ground allows, a basement is formed 
with door in the centre and a two-light window 
on each side. The graceful proportions of these 
houses are largely due to the lowness of the 
rooms, which average 7 ft. 6 in. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Trotman, referred to the 
casing of the Norman work during the XVIIIth 
century and wondered what the public would 
say if a modern architect were to commit a 
similar act of vandalism. Continuing, he 
referred to the peculiar beauty of Worcester, 
which rendered it, above all other cathedrals, a 
place for the contemplative study of architec- 
ture. 

Mr. W. Williams, in seconding, suggested that 
the reason why many Lady Chapels, that of 
Gloucester being no exception, were not axially 
in a straight line with their cathedrals, was 
symbolical of Christ’s head leaning towards His 
shoulder when on the Cross. Mr. Williams 
concluded with an amusing description of a 
visit to Gloucester he had made with Mr. 
Trotman. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. R. 
Wellbve and Mr. G. H. Lovegrove, and the vote 
of thanks was cordially agreed to. 


— ä —j— 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOL 
OF BUILDING, BRIXTON. 


On Friday evening last week the new London 
County Council School of Building, Ferndale- 
road, Brixton, was opened by Sir William B. 
Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. The building was 
erected for a swimming-bath, aad is said to have 
originally cost 20,0000. It was afterwards 
taken over for the purposes of the Brixton Poly- 
technic, which was conducted under private 
auspices and had a number of trade classes which 
were accommodated in the annexes surrounding 
the central building. Then the Lambeth 
Vestry purc.ased the building for public baths, 
but subsequently selected another site for the 

ur , while local efforts were made to sell 
the building to the County Council for 4,000/. 
Eventually the Council took them over, and 
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a'te:utions have been made under the super- 
inteudence of Mr. B. E. Nightingale at a cost of 
18. 0000. The premises comprise the great hall, 
with an open floor space measuring about 
150 ft. by 60 ft., in which the various trades can 
be brought together for combined building 
operations, and in which also it may hereafter 
be found poes to provide appliances for the 
testing of builders’ materials and composite 
structures. In the annexe on the north side of 
the bali adjoining the railway are workshops 
opening directly out of the hall for plasterers, 
masons, and bricklayers, and it is proposed to 
coavert a part of the annexe on the west side 
into a workshop for leaded glass. On the south 
side on the ground floor are a plumbers’ shop, 
affording accommodation for nearly forty 
lumbers working at one time, an engine-room, 
1 and accommodation for electrie- 
aoe plant and a metal workshop not yet fitted 
up, and class-room and drawing- office for build- 
ing construction. On the first floor, leading 
directly off the gallery of the hall, are a joiners’ 
shop, measuring about 50 ft. by 35 ft., a painters’ 
aud decorators’ loft, and a large drawing- office for 
architectural work, from which a small class-room 
can be se by a movable partition. The 
secretary's office, the principal's room, and the 
room for the accommodation of the oe 
st:.ff are provided in the house in Ferndale- road, 
which communicates with the School by a 
covered corridor. The premises also comprise 
about 18,000 sq. ft. of land available for building 
if and when the requirements of the School 
demand additional accommodation, and it will 
be possible on this land to provide class-rooms 
alle laboratories for scientific study and research 
in connexion with materials used in the building 
trades or for other purposes, or classes might be 
arranged in connexion with any other local 
industry. The School, as now erected and 
equipped, may form the chief building- trade 
school in the South of London. Drawing. 
designing, modelling, and carving in wood and 
stone will be taught in connexion with the 
builiing trades, but the School will not comprise 
what is ordinarily known as a school of art. 


Over 250 students have joined the School, and | 


work of various kinds was being proceeded with 
on Friday prior to the opening meeting. A 
large number of interesting exhibits, chietly of 
work done in other technical schools, was 
shc wn. 

Mr. E. A. Cornwall (Vice-chairman of the 
L. GC. C.) took the chair at the opening ceremony. 

Sir William Richmond said he was e 
glad to see so many men present, because, 
although women were most useful adjuncts and 
supplied the place of one side of man, yet after 


all. if they wanted to make a thing move, the | 


thing must be moved by men. He had been 
asked to speak that night, he supposed, because 
he was an artist who did not occupy himself 
oaly with painting upon canvas, but who had 
interested himself all his life in various trades 
aad enterprises belonging to all orafts. He 
thought. in the first place, that there was 
nothing more weakening to either the personal 
or the national system of enterprise than mere 
specialism. The object of the County Couneil, 
so far as he could observe it, was to enlarge the 
views of education in this country and to put 
them upon even a higher footing than those 
occupied by oontinental nations. This had 
been a very difficult object and a very difficult 
motive wer for the County Council to 
advance, because for Te and years England 
remained behind, and there was little or no 
education for the masses. During the last 
fifteen years the London County Council, in the 
face of opposition, had proceeded upon a 
straightforward path, and with great courage 
had initiated a system of education for the 
people. When he said the people he meant the 
whole English race, for it was their industry 
which was the greatest security of the nation. 
He had journeyed in many lands and mixed with 
wany peoples, and in a sense could call himself 
cosmopolitan, and when, after sojournings in 
Germany, France, Italy, Austria, and even 
Russia, he had come back to this country, he 
had seen a strong desire on the part of the people 
for education, but found they had been held. 
Now the moment had come when the people 
held the nut in their hands if they choose 
to crack it. It rested now with them to take 
up the opportunities which were offered, and 
he believed they would do so. Let them re- 
member that in this very building enterprise 
for which that institution had been started there 
was enormous need for good work, for simple 
od delightful design, and for simple and 


beautiful workmanship—not necessarily orna- | 


mentative, but admirable for its purpose and 
admirable by view of its construction. There 
was a great Italian architect who said that 
architecture was composed of three first prin- 
ciples—utility, stability, and beauty. Unlike 
many modern people, he put beauty last. 
Why? For a very simple reason—because, if a 
thing was stable and useful in the real sense of 
the term, the chances were that it was beautiful. 
What he apprehended they had to do in that 
School was to examine all modes of building and 
building construction which would serve their 
pur pose through life, but as an old hand he 
would recommend that in the first instance they 
should remember the word caution. Let them 
remember that in building, ifthe parts and the 
main parts of the building which struck the eye 
were not desirable and delightful, they might 
clap on ornamentation ad infinitum and never 
make a desirable building. What they all 
wanted to see in London was the doing away 
with the sham facgade—with the facade which 
had no part and parcel with the great con- 
structive elements of the building. What he 
would like to see taught in the School was that 
out of construction came all ornament. What 
was a Greek temple? A Greek temple was 
probably the most simple piece of construction 
that was ever invented. It was a series of 
columns supporting a roof; within it was the 
temple devoted tothe eed Sap of divine worship. 
That was all, and yet for 2,300 years everybody 
almost had been talking about this wonderful art. 
Some had imitated it with the utmost futility in 
modern times. In London we have a strange 
climate. We have alternations of golden heat, 
rain and fog, and therefore the architecture for 
London to his thinking ought to be of the most 
dignified and simple kind. Projecting cornices 
and such-like were absurd; everything which 
caught the dirt was ridiculous addition to the 
building. Probably the best architecture 
adapted for London was that which they knew 


of as the architecture of the time of Queen Anne. 


He began by saying that they did not want to 
be specialists, and he would add that even those 
who were going to put themselves heart and soul 


into one trade would make their minds bigger 
and broader by taking advantage of the other 


kinds of education which the County Council 


provided. They must not allow themselves to 


get into grooves. A rich mind produced a rich 


product, and a poor mind could only produce a 


poor product. Sir William Richmond con- 
cluded by declaring the building opened. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Sir 
William on the motion of Mr. Hubbard, 
L.C.C., seconded by Mr. F. Dolman, L.C.C. 

Sir William Richmond, in reply, advised the 

ople to enlarge their educational facilities and 
imit the public-house licences. Let them say, 
„We will not be called the most industrious 
country in the world; we will be the most 
industrious.” 


—— og ———___— 


MAHOGANY AND OTHER FANCY WOODS 
AVAILABLE FOR CONSTRUCTIVE AND 
DECORATIVE PURPOSES. 


AT the eleventh ordinary meeting of the 
Society of Arts, held on February 24, at John- 
street, Adelphi, W.C. (Sir H. Trueman Wood, 
M.A., Secretary, in the chair), Mr. Frank 
Tiffany read a paper on this subject. Having 
referred to the 19 of the world's forests, 
and the need for the inauguration of an extensive 
and scientific system of reafforestation of the 
United Kingdom and Ireland, he said that the 
needs of general building were, in the main, 
well provided for with soft woods, but it was 
necessary to consider something beyond a 
mere granary—i. e., the varied requirements of 
the architect, engineer and naval constructor, 
the railway carriage and coach builder, and 
those of the silversmith and cutler. The 
makers of fancy knick-knacks could utilise 
many beautifully fine woods which, on account 
of their small sizes, were not adapted for large 
constructive purposes. It was doubtful if wood, 
as an aid to constructive and decorative art, 
was appraised at its proper value in first-class 
building. Too often architects embodied in their 
original designs some charming features of 
woodwork, only to find when the tenders were 
submitted that the gross cost of the entire 
building was beyond the ideas of the principal 
or building committee. Then commenced the 
paring down, which usually resulted in the 
exclusion of high-class woodwork. It was to 
be hoped that in the proposed Liverpool Cathe- 
dral the blunder would be avoided of cutting 


down the wood at the expense of stone. The 
wealth of Liverpool should provide sufficient 
money to insure that every piece of wood shall 
be of oak or teak, either of which, if properly 
selected and manipulated, was almost imperish. 
able and certainly more durable than stone. 
With further reference to the “choice of 
woods,“ what could be more incongruous than a 
mahogany pulpit in a Gothic building, or to see 
drawing-room furniture made of oak ? Certain 
woods were unsuitable for Chippendale or 
Sheraton furniture; for these styles Spanish 
mahogany was decidedly unique. Apart from 
style, there was also the question of the utility 
of a given wood for a specific fe eel Sacer thus, 
on the introduction of fine woods into the fit- 
tings and furniture of public buildings. offices, 
hotels, and steamers, where hard wear had to 
be stood, the architect should seek to procure 
such woods as would not readily indent or 
absorb the dirt and smoke incidental to the- 
places named. To avoid these objections, it 
was necessary to choose woods which contain 
most of the essential features which give fancy 
woods their value. Briefly summarised, the 
salient features of what was required of any 
fancy wood was that it should more- 
or less of the following attributes :—A hardness- 
of surface, but it must not be of such hardness 
as to render it potty, or brittle, so as to be too 
difficult to tool; evenness of texture, that was 
an absence of undue variation of altern-te 
layers; cohesion of fibre, along with an abser.e 
of resinous galls. It was also necessary that 
the wood would season more or less readi. , 
without a tendency to tear itself into shre:-, 
or to twist and warp, when seasoned; nor 
should it swell and shrink with every slight 


variation of atmospheric conditions. Colour 


and figure were points which allowed a consider- 
able latitude of choice; it was, however, desirable, 
in high-class woods, that their colour should 
improve with age; it militated against value 
when they faded. got black, or became lifeless. 
In cabinet-making glue played an important 
part; any wood which would not take glue 
was worthless for this class of work. It was also 
essential that a fancy wood should be capable 
of yielding a fine surface when polished ; a wood 
which unduly absorbed polish was discounted. 
Many woods which possessed the attributes 
named lacked size; but those which had the 
essentials, combined with length and width, 
were invaluable in constructive and, decorative 
art. An important point for the architect, 
before xi resi for any particular wood. was 
to learn if its specification would yield the sizes 
required ; an iron girder could be made to any 
size, but, with an oak beam, its length and 
depth was limited to what the tree would yield. 
There were three distinct woods, namely, 
mahogany, oak, and teak, each possessing such 
important characteristics as to justify the 
expenditure of labour in their manipulation, 
and so rank them as leading fancy woods. The 
commanding position of mahogany was not dueto 
any mere freak of fashion, but to its own intrinsic 
merits, along with the abundance of su piyi 
30 ft. was not an unusual length, sad. 0 
squares ranged from 12 in. to 50 in. Mahogany 
seasoned readily, with an absence of splitti 
and checking. Much of it was firm grown w 
not too difficult to tool. It was practicall 
non-flammable ; it was capable of a kigh fini 
in polishing, and as a undwork for paint 
it was without an equal Broadly, it could, 
with advantage, be used for almost every purpose 
of high constructive and decorative work 
Speaking generally, the imports of Spanish 
mahogany—+.e., St. Domingo and Cuba wood 
possess the finest texture, and had, in a marked 
degree, those chemical constituents which caused 
the wood to mellow and improve in colour 
with age, giving them a charm which was 
distinctively their own. The supply from 
St. Domingo was now insignificant, and con- 
sisted chiefly of small chair-wood. The Cuban 
shipments afforded a good range of sizes, which 
fitted them for the highest purposes of con- 
structive and decorative art. The wood was of 
firm, silky texture, without being too hard, and, 
when wrought, there was no tendency to warp. 
Much of it was only slightly figured ; when 
richly figured it commanded high prices. The 
next mahogany in order of merit was Honduras 
baywood, especially the shipments from Belize 
and Trurillo. These came in larger sizes than 
Spanish wood, hence their greater adaptability 
for larger work. Their silky texture, along with 
a general freedom from serious heart shakes 
caused the wood to be much appreciated. In 
point of size, Honduras wood was excelled by 
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the Tabasco shipments, the latter also yielding 
fine textured, good coloured wood, but the heart 
shakes were usually more serious. Mexican 
shipments were much softer, and frequently 
contained corky heart wood, but the supplies 
to this country were practically nil. 

Nicaraguan mahogany was chiefly shipped 
in the round, was of mild texture, but the supply 
was insignificant. Panama mahogany, whilst 
it was of good texture, was subject to worms, 
and it came in such a shockingly battered con- 
dition that it only realised low prices, and the 
shipments were too erratic to give it a place. 
From Guatemala there was a nice quality of 
mahogany shipped, but the heart shakes were 
serious. Unfortunately, whatever might be the 
merits of the mahogany shipped from the Centzal 
American ports the quantities arriving in this 
country were diminishing. But this was com- 

nsated by the development—especially into 
Nee the African mahogany business. 
Although the character of this wood varied. 
it embraced timber which contained, in a 
marked degree, those characteristics whicb 
make for value. The quantity received wan 
simply enormous, representing the proauct of 
different uistricts ; the wood of each had its own 
utility. 

The lecturer proceeded to classify these 
woods, after which he dealt with oak, waich 
he called the king of hard woods grown in the 
temperate zone. The different varieties were 
so diversified in colour, density, and size, that 
it would be impossible within the limits of a 
paper, to bring out all the attributes of a wood 
which entered so largely into heavy constructive 
work, such as bridges, roofs, and the under- parts 
of rolling stock, all of which were subject to 
strains and stresses requiring a tensile strength 
and a flexibility not equalled by any wood 
known, even if its specific gravity was 40 or 
50 per cent. greater. For church and other 
interior fittings, or for furniture, whether 
required for hard wear or for the highest decora- 
tive art, oak stood unrivalled; but the variety 
must be considered in relation to the purpose 
for which it was intended. For fine work with 
intricate details possibly the best available 
was the Austrian wainscot, which, owing to 
its large mild growth, seasoned without unduly 
checking and splitting; its evenness of colour 
rendered it invaluable. Crown lozs were 
imported in billet form, clear of heart, and 
should have deep sides and a narrow sole, 
otherwise they yielded too much wood, narrow 
and without figure. Wainscot oak from Lebau 
and Odessa was of smaller growth and of a 
more dense nature, hence more apt to split 
and check, nor could they be produced as 
clear of heart as was not only desirable but 
necessary ; they should be avoided in first-class 
work. The American equivalent term for 
“ wainscot' was “ quartered,” and by this 
system of conversion all the boards or planks 
showed the figure on the face; the wood was 
shipped square edged, one edge with the sap 
on; the range of width varied from 3 in. to 18 in., 
but anything above 8 in. average was special. 
There were so many dealers in cheap lines, 
that unless one knew the source of supply 
there was no guarantee as to evenness of colour, 
but the right stock was obtainable from reputa- 
ble importers; the uniformity of colour and 
the excellence of quality of the best imports 
from the States could not be surpassed by 
European wood. 

Having dealt with the European shipments 
in the heavy oak trade, the author said that 
whether English brown oak was a variety, 
a freak, or the result of old age, time would not 
permit of consideration, but for absolute beauty 
there was no wood with which to compare it. 
Its knotty gnarled grain caused an endless 
variety of shade and colour, but to bring out 
the best results all flat work should be used 
in the veneer; to do this the present price 
of labour made the work costly, but the result 
would be better than many daubs which were 
current as works of art. 

As to teak, it was to be hoped that it would 
be the one wood used throughout in the building 
of the great cathedral of Liverpool. Teak, 
whilst it was not difficult to tool, contained 
an essential oil which rendered it imperish- 
able; as it resisted the alternations of damp 
and dryness, heat and cold; there was in it an 
absence of swelling and shrinking or warping, 
so that the architect had at his disposal an 
excellent wood either for external or interior 
fittings. In high-class work there was hardly 
any purpose to which it could not with advan- 
tage be applied. Its general uniformity of 
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colour and grain was positively unique. Con- 
sidering the many high essentials found in 
teak, and the remarkably fine sizes obtainable, 
both in logs and planks, and the freedom from 
defects in the latter, it was by no means a 
dear wood for good work. The best shipments 
were from Moulmein and Rangoon; the Java 
wood was too hard and gritty for work with 
much detail. 

Having spoken of these three leading fancy 
woods, the author briefly referred, in alpha. 
betical sequence, to the minor fancy woods 
and hard woods—i.e., anboyna, ash, beech, 
birch, black ebony, blackwood, boxwood 
brigalow, California redwoo 1 or seq 1013, canary- 
wood, cedar, chestnut, greenheart, hickory, 
kingwood or violetwood, lancewood, letter or 
snakewood, lignum-vite, Jarrah, karri, maple, 
olivewood, padouk, rosewood, satinwood, syca- 
more, thuya, tulipwood, walnut, yew-tree, 
zebrawood, and others. 

In the discussion which followed, the Chair- 
man, Mr. H. Stannus, Mr. W. E. Graham, 
and Mr. A. R. Smee took part, and a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 


————— (— 


THE LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual general meeting of the London 
Master Builders’ Association was held in the 
Board-room, 31 and 32, Bed ford-street, 
Strand, W. C., on the 25th ult. 

The minutes of the last annual general 
meeting were read and confirmed, the report 
of the Council for 1903 was approved and 
adopted, and the audited accounts and balance- 
sheet for the year 1903 were adopted. The 
annual report stated that the decline in the 
volume of building operations mentioned 
in tha last report had continued through the 
past year, which was generally admitted to have 
been the worst experienced by tha trade during 
the last decade. The Council viewed with 
much concern the schemes advocated by certain 
public bodies to remedy slackness of employ- 
ment. The schemes pointed to an unreason- 
able extension in municipal undertakings 
which were antagonistic to the legitimate 
interests of individual traders, and were calcu- 
lated to increase to a very great extent the cost 
of production. 

he Association’s new subscription rule was 
working satisfactorily, with the result that 
substantial additions had been made to the 
Reserve Fund during the past year. Much 
more interest had been taken in the proceedings 
of the Council by members, and the Council 
urged all members to endeavour individually 
to strengthen the organisation of the Associa- 
tion by increasing its membership. 

No trade dispute of any great significance 
had occurred during the year, and the Council 
noted with gratification the increasing useful- 
ness of the Conciliation Boards in settling 
minor difficulties, and at the same time in 
affording opportunities to employers and work- 
men to better understand and appreciate each 
other. 

They regretted that the Plasterers’ and 
Plumbers’ Societies were endeavouring to force 
London employers to pay, on their country 
jobs, the London rates of wages. This the 
Council was determined not to countenance, 
and the members of the Association who were 
carrying out works in the provinces were stron 
urged to refuse to pay to workmen local 
employed more than the local rates. 

The Council reported that Mr. William 
Shepherd had consented to give evidence on 
behalf of the Association before the Royal 
Commission on Trade Disputes, and that the 
Council would continue to oppose the passing 
of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill in Parlia- 
ment. 

The Association had been invited to give 
evidence before a Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Home Secretary, with a view 
to amend the Workmen’s Compensation and 
Employers’ Liability Acts. A conference had 
been held by the officers of the Association, 
the officers of the Institute of Builders, and the 
directors of the Builders’ Accident Insurance. 
Statements to be laid before the Home Office 
ed wr Seg eee Committee had been formulated, 
and Col. Stanley G. Bird, C.B., and Mr. Henry 
Holloway, J.P., had consented to give evidence 
on behalf of the building trade employers. 

In reference to proposed alteration in working 
hours, the Council reported as follows :— 


“Recognising the reasonable objections raised by 
members of the Association against the present winter 


ly 
ly 


working hours, your Council held a conference with the 
representatives of the various trade unions, with a view 
to making other arrangements of a more satisfactor 
character. Unfortunately, the conference did not resalt 
in an agreement, one of the chief objections raised by 
the trade unions beinz that the proposed alterations 
would in olve trade union secretaries in many disputes. 
with builders who are not members of this Association. 
Your Council hopes that this will induce the members- 
of the L.M.B.A. to persuade builders who are not 
already members to join the Association. In conse- 

uen‘e of the unreasonable demands made by the 

rane and Engine Drivers’ Societv, your Council went 
fully into the matter, the result being the issuing of a 
notice containing recommendations to the members. 
employing crane and engine drivers. . . . During 
the past year forty-two Council, Committee, Conciliatior 
Board meetings and conferences have been held. . . . 
Your Coun‘il reports, with the deepest reg-et, the loss 
by death of Mr. B. E. Nizhtinzale, Mr. John Greenwood, 
and Me. S. T. Turtle. These gentlemen were active 
members of your Council and were much_ esteemed by 
their colleazues. Mr. W. Hammond, Mr. L. Whitehead 
(Messrs. L. Whitehead and Co., Ltd.), and Mr. W. G. 
Sheldon (Measrs. John Greenwood Ltd.) were elected 
by the Council (cide Rule 12) to fill the vacancies 
caused by the death of Mr. B. E. Nightingale, Mr. John: 
Greenwood, and Mr. S. T. Turtle. 

The following elections were made: — As 
President, Mr. James Carmichael ; Senior Vice- - 
president, Mr. Fredk. Higgs (Messrs. F. andi 
H. F. Higgs); Junior Vice-president, Mr. J- 
W. Lorden, J.P. (Messrs. Lorden and Son); 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Wm. Higgs (Messrs. 
Higgs and Hill, Limited); Honorary Auditor, 
Mr. Archibald B. Howard Colls (Messrs. Colls and 
Sons). 

For the eight vacancies on the Executive 
Council there were twelve nominations. A 
ballot was taken, and the following gentlemen. 
were elected: — Mr. F. G. Minter, Mr. E. S. 
Rider (Messrs. T. Rider and Son), Mr. L. White- 
head (Messrs. L. Whitehead and Co., Ltd.), 
Mr. G. Appeton (Messrs. Turtle and Appleton), 
Mr. W. Hammond, Mr. W. G. Sheldon (Messrs. 
John Greenwood, Ltd.), Mr. Henry Wall 
(Messrs. H. Wall and Co.), and Mr. F. S. 
Bywaters (Messrs. G. H. and A. Bywaters and 
Sons). 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to the out- 
going President, Mr. Ernest J. Brown, for the 
successful manner in which he had conducted 
the business of the Association for the past 
year. 

Messrs. F. and T. Thorne, Poplar, were elected 
members of the As3ociation. 


— .. — 
THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS 
ASSOCIATION. 
A GENERAL meeting of this Association 


was held on Wednesday last in the Throne 
Room of the Holborn Restaurant, Mr. Walter 
Lawrance, F.S.I. (President), in the chair. 

The meeting was the result of an adjourn- 
ment of the General Meeting of November 18. 
last, for the purpose of confirming the Articles - 
of Association, previous to rezistration, which 
had in the meantime been drafted by the 
Council. 

Copies of the draft articles having beer 
posted previously to intending members with 
an invitation for amendments, such amend- 
ments were put to the meeting by the Chairman, 
and, with few exceptions, the original draft 
stood unaltered. 

It was decided to eliminate the words “ of 
the United Kingdom” from the title, which 
would therefore read The Quantity Sur- 
veyors' Association,“ and would by such title 
embrace members of the profession in the 
Colonies and elsewhere. 

Some discussion arose on Clause 13 of the- 
articles, which, as amended, reads as follows: — 
Any member of the Association who shall 
supply bills of quantities holds himselt respon- 
sible for their accuracy, and to pay for all 
losses caused by his errors therein (when called 
upon so to do by the aggrieved party). On 
the refusal of any member to recoup any loss, 
the Council shall, on the application of the 
aggrieved party, investigate the matter; and 
if the member refuses to pay any sum they, the 
Council, may find to be due through his negli— 
gence, he shall be at once expelled from the- 
Association, and shall not be eligible for re- 
election until the amount is paid. On an 
application for inquiry being made to the 
Council, the Council shall decide what charge 
shall be made by them as costs of such inquiry, 
and the applicant shall guarantee the payment 
thereof by discharge of such sum by way of 
deposit as the Council shall determine.” 

It was further resolved at the meeting that, 
in order to ensure that none but fully-qualified 
quantity surveyors should obtain admission 
as members, every intending member, whether 
he had already paid his subscription or not, 
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‘should be compelled to fill up the formal applica- 


tion form to be provided, setting forth his qualifi- 


cations, according to the requirements of the 
should be thoroughly 
scrutinised by the Council, and, should an 
intending member not satisfy them as to his 
eligibility, he should be rejected; and, even if 
his subscription had already been paid, it 


articles, which form 


should be returned to him in full. 

The Articles as amended having then been 
unanimously adopted by the meeting, a formal 
vote of thanks was proposed by the Chairman, 
and seconded by Messrs. Hoffman Wood and 
Nixon, to Mr. F. B. Hollis, the Hon. Secretary, 
for the indefatigable and efficient way in which 
he had worked to bring the Association first into 
existence, and ultimately to a successful issue. 

A vote of thanks was also tendered to Mr. 
Lawrance for his invaluable assistance ‘in the 
drafting of the Articles, and for his attendance 
as Chairman of the meeting. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


— ä — — 


THE BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND 
CLERKS OF WORKS’ INSTITUTION. 


THE annual dinner of the Provident Institu- 
tion of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works 
was held on Saturday last week in the King’s 
Hall, Holborn Restaurant, W.C., when a large 
number of members and friends of the Institu- 
tion were present. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. James Carmichael, supported by Messrs. 
F. J. Dove, W. Duff, W. Gilbee Scott, J. S. 
Gibson, J. W. Lorden, Guy M. Nicholson, D. W. 
McInnes, J. C. Hill, F. E. Williams, E. Wood- 
thorpe, T. Cortigan, (Secretary of the London 
Master Builders Association), Councillors H. 
Corben and W. E. Buchanan, and others, the 
company numbering 624. 

The loyal toast having been honoured, 

The Chairman proposed the toast of the 
evening. Success to the Provident Institution 
of Builders' Foremen and Clerks of Works.“ 
This annual dinner reminded one not only of 
the flight of time, but also of the legitimate 
claims of our less fortunate brethren. Each 
successive year brought not only a change of 
chairman, but also a change in the names and 
numbers of subscribers as well as the recipients of 
the Institution's bounty. That being so, he 
hoped they would not forget that they had met 
that night in the best interests of the Institution 
and in order to further those interests. The 
Institution had been in existence for about sixty 
years, and during that time it had spent about 
12,0007. in relieving 109 pensioners. The 
affairs of the Institution were administered at a 
minimum of cost, and in the hands of Mr. Dove, 
the Governor, whom they were glad to have 
with them that night, subscriptions were 
absolutely safe. As to the men the Institution 
sought to help, he had the very highest apprecia- 
tion of capable builders’ foremen and clerks of 
works. e thought it was Mr. Carnegie who 
said that the secret of his success was to a 
large extent due to the fact that he was able 
to employ better men than himself. Any little 
success he (the speaker) had achieved in this 
Metropolis had been largely due, he had pleasure 
in saying, to the same cause. A good many 
builders would get on badly without their 
foremen, and he considered that the thoroughly 
capable builders’ foreman who had mastered 
his specification—and by that he meant that 
he knew it so well that if he were asked a 
question he could answer it without referring to 
the book—who understood the drawings, and 
who could so regulate and place his labour 
(without bullying or hustling it) that every 
10}d. paid in wages brought a shilling in return, 
was not only a boon to his employer but a 
blessing to the job on which he was engaged. 
More than that, he was a guide and example 
to his fellow workmen and a credit to his 
country. It was hard, therefore, that after 
years of hard work he should, through ill-health 
or misfortune, have to appeal to any institution 
for assistance, but when he did appeal let them 
see to it that it was to an institution able and 
willing to help. The remarks he had made as 
to foremen applied to the clerk of works, for the 
efficient clerk of works must first of all have been 
a builder’s foreman. He was not there to 
advocate the cause of the theoretical young man 
who came from an architect’s office with a 
bundle of drawings under his arm; he might 
understand the drawings and he was generally 
a very nice young man, but it was a misnomer to 
call him a clerk of works. No, give him the 
man who had been through the hoop,” who 
knew what he wanted and understood when he 


got it. 
bring a building to a successful issue. 


Mr. J. Beer, Corresponding Secretary, in 
response, said that their members were very 
reluctant to place themselves on the pension list. 
The Institution had accumulated a reserve 
It might be said that they had 
plenty of money, but it must not be forgotten 
that as they increased in numbers so they must 
increase their reserve fund. They hoped to be 


fund of 7,0002. 


able to increase the pension from 17s. 6d. to ll. 
in the near future. 


works than any other institution. 


Mr. D. W. McInnes then proposed The 
He congratulated 


Architects and Surveyors.” 


the Institution on the support it had received 


from architects and surveyors. The architect 
could not do without the clerk of works and the 
It was well for 


builder without the foreman. 
the building trade of London that there existed 


so much unanimity between architects and 
surveyors and those who were more directly 


engaged in carrying out their work. 

Rie W. Gilbee Scott, who responded for the 
architects, said architects, builders’ foremen, 
and clerks of works had very much in common. 
They were mutually dependent upon each 
other for the success of every work in which 
they were engaged. If they all had the feelin 
in their minds that they would do only goo 
work, and if they would all deal fairly and 
honestly by each other, the good feeling which 
had always prevailed would continue, and the 
would hand down to posterity work of which 
they need not be ashamed. No one could 
appreciate more than an architect the benefit 
of such an institution as the builders’ foremen’s 
and architects wished them all the success they 
desired and deserved. 

Mr. Guy M. Nicholson, who responded for the 
surveyors, said that the Chairman had told 
them he did not think much of the clerk of 
works who came from an architect’s office. He 
(the speaker) did not think much, from what he 
had seen, of bills of quantities that came out of 
architects’ offices. One he had seen was for a 
church. The question arose almost as soon as 
the church was started that there was only one 
centre taken for the arches of the nave arcade, 
and the builder naturally wanted more than one. 
The architect said that that was unreasonable ; 
the one centre he had taken could be used over 
again for all the arches. The builder answered 
that that was so, but if the architect wished that 
to be done it would require about three years in 
which to do the building. That seemed to 
point to the fact that some training was neces- 
sary for the work of quantity surveying. It 
was generally found that people who thought 
there was very little in a business or profession 
were those who were outside it. If those who 
went to an architect instead of a surveyor for 
quantities did not regret it, the builder did. As 
to that Institution, with which he had every 
sympathy, he wished that the whole system of 
provident institutions was made a national 
affair. A man who met with misfortune in the 
discharge of his duties should be taken care of 
at the expense of the nation, especially when he 
was doing absolutely necessary work and was 
not paid sufficient to enable him to put by a 
reserve for future needs. 

Mr. J. S. Gibson then proposed the toast of 
“ The Builders and Contractors,” coupled with 
the name of Mr. J. W. Lordon, Mayor of Wands- 
worth. Builders as a class existed long before 
architects. There was no doubt that when 
men began to gather together and form tribes 
and nations builders came into existence and 
erected those magnificent temples and palaces, 
the remains of which in some cases have lasted 
down to our day, and, . the history of 
the human race, it was largely through the 
lessons which these temples and their sculptures 
taught that we got an idea of the daily life and 
the history of the nation which erected them. 
Consequently, these works were the literature 
of the people of the time, and he trusted that 
that would be the case with present-day works. 
If builders and contractors would build honestly 
and well, future generations would read in our 
buildings the history of our time, and we should 
not be ashamed to hand on these monuments of 
honest endeavour to construct noble and 
beautiful buildings. Personally, he had always 
had the best and most amicable relations with 
builders and contractors, and no doubt this was 
a common experience. 

Mr. Lorden, in the course of his response, said 
that there appeared to be a great many builders 


and contractors in London according to the | 


With that sort of man they could 


The Institution had done 
more for the builders’ foremen and clerks of 


London Directory, but names appeared in 
that work of many who, he supponed: Had never 
built and never constructed. As to builders and 
contractors, it was rather a misnomer to call 
them by those names; more properly they should 
be called building contractors. As to the Insti- 
tution, he regretted that more builders and 
contractors did not subscribe to its funds, for 
the Institute was doing a very good work, and 
it ought to be better supported by builders. 
He endorsed what had n said about the 
gentlemen who came out of an architect's 
office and called himself a clerk of works. It 
was absurd to think that such a man could carry 
out the duties of clerk of works in the way that 
a clerk of works could who had gained his 
experience as a foreman and had learnt bow to 
deal with the men and just where to look for 
anything that might be wrong. 

The list of subscriptions and donations to the 
funds of the Institution was then read. The 
total (including 25. from the Chairman, IG. 10s. 
from the Master Builders’ Association, and 
10/. 103. from the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers) amounted to 4691. 

Mr. F. Hann, the Financial Secretary, then 
groper ‘ The Governors, Trustees, nors, 

ubscribers, and Visitors.” In the course of his 
remarks he said thit this was a record year 
for the Institution. They had a record number 
of members, whose subscriptions totalled 
30/. more than ever before; the amount paid in 
pensions last year was 40/. more than they had 
ever paid before (the amount paid was 468.) ; 
there had been an increased number of builders’ 
subscriptions, and that evening, thanks to the 
energy of the Chairman, the total amount of 
subscriptions just read was over 200. more 
than ever had been subscribed before. It was 
poets x see so many builder and architect 
subscribers and that was what they wanted to 
see. Every builder and every architect who 
subscribed had the right to nominate a candidate 
for membership, and that candidate was sure of 
the support of the officers. They wished to 
increase their membership and make the Institu- 
tion more useful. 

Mr. F. J. Dove replied for the Governors and 
Trustees. He had been connected with the 
Institution for thirty years, and every year, he 
believed, there had been an increase in pros- 
perity, but he thought that the increase this 
year eclinsed all previous advances. 

Mr. J. C. Hill replied for the Visitors, and 
suggested that as the Institution had no 
life members it might be well to apply to 
1 70 and contractors of London to join as 
such. 

The remaining toast was The Chairman,“ 
proponat by Mr. W. J. Stapleton, Treasurer. 

. Carmichael, he said, had risen from the ranks 
to his present position of one of the largest 
builders in London by his own energy, persever- 
ance, and ability. He was a just, liberal and 
apprenants employer, and in consequence of 
these qualities he had one of the most devoted 
staffs in London, many of whom had been with 
him ever since he commenced business. 


— . — — — 
BUILDING BY-LAWS REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE second annual general meeting of the 
Building By-laws Reform Association was held 
at Grosvenor House (by kind permission of 
the President, the Duke of Westminster) on 
Monday, the 29th ult. 

Among those present were Sir William 
Chance, Bart., Lord Hylton, Sir Edmund 
Verney, Messrs. Mark H. Judge, E. D. Till, 
J. Welford, Leonard Judge, E. J. May (and Son), 
Stephen Rowland, T. Myddelton Shallcross, 
R. W. Schultz, John Martineau, J. W. Shelley, 
W. G. Lewis, A. Newbold, Herbert A. Powell, 
A. H. Clough, S. M. Wilson, James Martin, 
Thackeray Turner, H. S. Storey, H. G. Willink, 
William Henman, etc. Letters of regret were 
read by the Hon. Secretary from the Duke of 
Westminster and others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
adopted. The annual report was taken as 
read, and the Chairman moved the adoption 
of the report and stated that twelve Council 
meetings and nine Committee meetings had 
been held. He said that hard-and-fast building 
by-laws created hardship in many cases, and 
he invited members of the Association to forward 
their experiences with a view to their publica- 
tion as a pamphlet, and he thought that, 
judging by his own experience, many people 
suffered themselves to interfered with by 
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local authorities rather than incur the time, 
trouble, and expense of resisting them. By-laws 
had been promoted for the protection of 
the poor, and the old idea of one law for the 
rich and another for the r had been 
reversed in the case of building by-laws to 
the great hardship of the rich. There should 
be an exemption clause in all by-laws, at least 
as affecting the parts of buildings above 
ground ; there should be no interference with a 

rivate individual who erected property upon 

is own estate and apart from other buildings ; 
and the man who provided gardens for his tenants 
should receive greater consideration than the 
man who did not do so. 

Lord Hylton, in seconding the adoption of 
the report, said, as a landowner in more that 
one county, he had taken great interest in the 
Association. He had seen the deleterious 
e fects of hard-and-fast building by-laws and 
the consequent restriction of the erection of 
labourers’ cottages. He cited eeveral instances 
Waere he had been interfered with by building 
a ithorities, and thought legislation was urgently 
required to relieve rural landowners from 
building restrictions upon their private estates. 

Mr. T. Myddelton Shallcross 1egretted to be 
unable to support the adoption of the report, 
more especially as the lapse of time had lessened, 
to some extent, the original differences of 
opinion between the majority and minority of 
the Council as to the policy proper to be 
pursued by the Association. [In order to 
avoid digressions from the subjects in the 
report to which he desired to allude, Mr. 
Shallcross had placed his views in writing in a 
long communication, for which we cannot find 
space.] His two main objections were, first, 
the notice convening the last Council meeting 
was only delivered to the members of the 
Council two days before the meeting was held; 
that, owing to the shortness of notice, it 
was not possible for all the members of the 
Council to be present at that meeting; and 
the report had not, in consequence, been 

roperly considered by the Council before 
bo submitted to the general meeting. And, 
i1 the second place, that the work of the 
“ By-laws Committee,” as indicated by clauses 
(i), (ü), (iii) of the report submitted for 
adoption by the meeting, was not proceeding in 
accordance with the Articles of Association. 
He said that the Articles of Association dis- 
tinctly stated the objects of the Association to 
be as follows: | 

s ere Buil By-Laws or Regulations are 
in force T Maota 3 to that re control of 


private inge shall not extend beyond the demands of 
public ee eha sajety, and thus to prevent encroachments 


*. (B) Where it is intended to adopt such By-laws and 
Regulations, to secure that those adopted shall satisfy 
the above conditions ; 

“ (0) To assist as far as possible in suitable cases 
those who may be unduly interfered with by Building 
By-laws and Regulations.” 

There appeared to be no differentiatin 
between urban and rural building by-laws, an 
Mr. Shallcross went on to argue that the lines 
upon which it was stated in this report that a 
“ By-laws Committee was working in regard 
to Rural By-laws were not in accordance 
with the accepted policy of the Council, and 
that the Council had not assisted “as far as 
possible in suitable cases those who may be 
unduly interfered with by building by-laws and 
regulations.” He moved that this report be 
not adopted, and that it be referred back to 
the Council for further consideration. 

Sir Edmund Fernie seconded the amend- 

ment. He thought it very desirable there 
should be unanimity in the counsels of the 
Association, so that it should present a bold 
front and command the support of the 
public. 
Mr. Mark Judge said the Council were all 
agreed, exceptin . Shallcross, and he thought 
the latter should have agreed with the majority 
of the Council, or have retired. 

The Chairman then put the amendment to 
the meeting, and it was lost, and the report 
was subsequently carried. 

The Chairman then submitted the following 
names as the Council for the ensuing year :— 
Sir William Chance, Bart., Mr. W. M. Acworth, 
Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. A. H. Clough, the Hon. 
John E. Cross, Mr. Anderson Graham, Mr. W. 
Henman, Mr. Mark H. 1 Mr. E. L. Lutyens, 
Mr. Arthur Newbold, Dr. G. V. Poore, Mr. H. A. 
Powell, Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, Mr. R. W. Schultz, 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, Mr. E. D. Till, Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, Mr. Christopher Turnor, 
Mr. H. G. Willink, and the Hon. Percy 8. 
Wyndham. 


Sir Edmund Fernie moved that the gentle- 
men named above be the Council for the ensuing 
year. ; 
Mr. John Martineau seconded, and said the 
best building by-laws were no by-laws at all, 
and he thought that, when detached from other 
property, the buildings of rural landowners 
should be free from such restrictions. E 

Mr. H. S. Storey supported the election of 
the members proposed on the Council, and 
urged the at desirability of the Special 
Committee ringing their labours to an end 
as soon as possible, and making the principles 
of the Association known. All cottages built 
by a landowner on his estate for his own people 
should be free from by-laws. g 

Mr. James Martin spoke as a builder and a 
member of a district council, and said it was 
impossible to convince some district councillors 
of the disadvantages of hard-and-fast by-laws, 
and he thought there should be no by-laws 
enforced when an architect was looking after a 
building. The masses of the people ought to 
be educated to look to their own interests. 

Mr. H. A. Powell said that local authorities 


could ignore their own by-laws, and that that 


was the best way out of the difficulty. 

Mr. R. A. Read, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Association, thought the last speaker’s advice 
was dangerous, a8 any ratepayer could obtain 
a mandamus from the King’s Bench to 
compel the local authority to carry out their 
by-laws. 

Mr. H. G. Willink agreed that it would be 
dangerous for local authorities to ignore their 
own by-laws. He thought there was somethin 
to be said for hard-and-fast by-laws, as it woul 
be wise not to lose the support of medical 
officers of health; and these relied considerably 
ie hard-and-fast by-laws for the protection 
of small cottagers. 

The Council, as proposed, was then elected. 

The Chairman proposed, and Lord Hylton 
seconded, that the best thanks of the meeting 
be accorded to the Duke of Westminster for 
kindly placing Grosvenor House at the disposal 
of the Association, and it was carried ununi- 
mously. 

Mr. H. G. Willink proposed, and Mr. T. 
Myddelton Shallcross seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman returned thanks, and pro- 

osed a vote of thanks to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. R. A. Read, for his past year's work, 
and Mr. Thackeray Turner seconded it, and 
it was carried unanimously. Mr. Joseph Hurst 
was re-elected auditor. 

The annual general meeting then dispersed, 
and a meeting of the new Council was sub- 
sequently held. 


— — 


THE ENGINEERING STANDARDS 
COMMITTEE. 


From a statement of work now in progress 
issued a few days ago by the Engineering 
Standards Committee we have prepared the 
following brief notes for the information of 
our readers. 

Although comparatively few reports have as 
yet been actually published, an enormous 
amount of information and material has been 
collected, and a large number of specifica- 
tions and findings are approaching the final 
stage. 

The first report issued was that on “ Standard 
Rolled Sections, and these sections, we are 
glad to learn, are slowly but surely finding 
their way into use throughout Government 
Departments, as well as in the general trade 
of the country. 

A report to the Main Committee has been 
presented on a “Standard Specification for 
Steel used in Ships by the committee dealing 
with iron and steel for ships, and this report 
is now being discussed by other committees. 
Professor Unwin’s report on the work carried 
out by him for the same committee has already 
been noticed in our columns. 

The Locomotive Committee has drawn up 
a report relative to standard types of locomo- 
tives for Indian railways, which is at present 
under the consideration of the Secretary of 
State for India. A Sub-committee on Loco- 
motive Steel Plates has drawn up a draft 
specification, which has still to be considered 
by other sub-committees, and a Sub-committee 
on Cop and its Alloys has completed a 
stand specification for copper plates, 
rods, and tubes used in locomotives. This 
report will shortly be issued. 7 


4 


committee on Telegraph 


The Sub-committee on Railway Rails has 
prepared a series of standard sections and 
specifications, which is being discussed by the 
leading railway companies and engineers, and 
will be published at no distant date. 

The report of the Sub-committee on Tram- 
way Rails has already been published, and 
noticed in our columns. 

A standard specification for telegraph and 
telephone wires has been drafted by the Sub- 

and Telephones, 
and standard lists of electric cables and Wires 
represent part of the work done by the Sub- 
committee on Cables. ; 
The calculations in connexion with standard 
beams have been completed by the Publications 
and Calculations Committee, and those for 
other sections will follow in due course. 

Finally, we may mention that, in addition 
to the Main Committee, there are twelve 
sectional committees and eighteen. sub-com- 
mittees, the entire organisation including 192 
members. From the large number of subjectes 
under consideration, and the number of com- 
mittees actually at work, some idea may be 
5 of the far-reaching extent of the 

mmittee's labours, and the importance of 
their findings to the industrial classes in this 
country. 


——_—_-§-}-6—_—_— 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE last meeting of the present London 
County Council was held on Tuesday, in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8. W. Lord 
Monkswell, Chairman, presiding. ö 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Kinance Committee it was agreed to lend the 
Guardians of St. Olave’s Union, I, O78“. for poor 
law purposes, and the Guardians of the Strand 
Union, 2,470} ; and the Guardians of St. George- 
in-the-East, 2, 870“, for similar pur 8; the 
Metropolitan Asylum Managers, 100,000, , for 
hospital re-construction and other work; and 
Camberwell Guardians, 3,000/. for compensation 
payments. Sanction was also given to West- 
minster City Council to a loan for 2, 730. for 
sewer works. 

Tramways.—The following recommendations 
of the Highways Committee were agreed to :— 


“That the estimate of 6,6002., submitted by the 
Finance Committee, be approved ; and that expenditure 
on capital account of sums not ex ng that amount 
in be authorised in respect of the reconstruction, as 
double lines, for the und und conduit system of 
electrical traction, of the exis single line of tramways 
in Goswell-road, between Clerkenwell-road and Upper 
Ashby-street, under the powers conferred by the London 
County Tramways Act, 1900. 

“That the estimate of 6,200. submitted by the 
Finance Committee, be approved; that consent be 
given to the wide of Streatham KE ON between 

ount Ephraim-road and the Tate „ proposed 
to be undertaken by the Council of the Metropolitan 
Borough of Wandsworth in acoordance with the plan 

resented to the Improvements Committee on February 

7, 1904; that a contribution be made on the usual 
conditions of two-thirds of the net cost of the improve- 
ment on the understanding that one-half of the Council’s 
contribution will be charged to the tramways account, 
the remaining half being charged to the account of the 
improvement.” 


Theatre Safety.—The Theatres and Music- 
halls Committee brought up the following 
report :— 


„% We have given special consideration recently to 
the question of the precautions that should be adopted 


certain additions 
Chamberlain is quite in accord wi 
tions, and we recommend :— 

“ (a) That the undermentioned rules be incorporated 
with those now in force in respect of premises licensed 
by the Council for public entertainments :— 

(1) All exit doors must be thrown open for the 
use of the audience at the end of the perform- 


ance. 
(2) Persons must not be permitted to stand or sit 
in any of the gangways. 
“ (3) Overcrowding must not be permitted in any 
art of the premises. l 
exit door from the auditorium and stage 
must have a distinctive light fitted over t 
such light to illuminate the exit notice, an 
to be maintained throughout the performance. 
(5) All exit doors must have a notice clearly painted 
on them indicating the method of ope them. 
“ (6) Where practicable broad conspicuous es at 
shoulder level, with frequent arrows indicating 
the way out, must be painted on the walls in 
ali the corridors and exits leading to the street. 
„ (7) The seating area assigned to each person must 
not be less than 2 ft. deep and 1 ft. 6 in. wide. 
in all parts of the house where no backs or 
arms are provided to the seats, and not less 
than 2 ft. 4 in. deep by 1 ft. 8 in. wide where 
backs or arms are provided. In all cases, 
however, there must be a space of at least 
1 ft. in depth between the front of one seat 
and the back of the next, measured between 


ndiculars. 
** (8) ail check boxes must be recessed or removed. 
D2 


us in these sugges- 
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“ (9) Where there is a fire-resisting screen to the 
proscenium opening it must be lowered at least 
once about the middle of the performance in 
the presence of the audience so as to ensure 
its being in proper working order. 

“ (10) An inscription of the following nature must be 
exhibited on the fire curtain—‘ Safety Curtain.“ 
The notice to be exhibited in sufficiently large 
letters that it can be read from all parts of 
the house. 

“ (11) Whenever the curtain is lowered, all light; in 
the auditorium, which are not controlled from 
the stage switch-board, must be lighted. 

“ (12) No wires, &c., in connexion with gymnastic 
or other displays, or any other apparatus 
must be allowed to interfere in any way with 
the lowering of the fire curtain. 

** (18) All scenery, wings, sky borders, cloths, draperies 
gauze cloths, floral decorations, properties, 
hangings, curtains, &c., whether on the stage, 
in the auditorium, or in other parts of the 
premises, must be rendered and maintained 
non-inflammable. 

**(14) Where performances are regularly given and 
where scenery is used, at least one fireman 
must be employed during the entertainment, 
The responsibility as regards the employment 
of such men must rest as at present with the 
management. 

“ (15) A sufficient number of employeés must have 
definite duties allotted to them in the event of 
fire or panic, and statements of such duties 
must be posted up in conspicuous positions. 
Fire drills must be held at least once a week 


in all theatres, music-halls, and large concert 


halls. 

(16) Smoking by members of the orchestra or others 
must be strictly prohibited within the stage 
risk. 

“ (17) Drugget or crumb cloths where used must be 
secured so as to be in no way liable to rucking 
or to be in any way a source of danger to 
members of the audience. 

(18) Smoking must not be permitted in the audi- 
torium, if the premises are used for dramatic 
entertainments. 

(19) Where there is an electrical installation a 
properly ualified man must be in charge of 
such installation. 

“ (20), In all cases in which it is desired to instal 
temporary lighting, notice must be given to the 
clerk of the Council, in writing, as long as 
a before it is desired to commence the 
wor 

% Wires and cables must be adequately and firmly 
fixed, and must be similar to the wires specified 
in tue Council’s regulations, and in all cases 
where the wires are within reach of the public, 
they must be cased. 

* All joints must be soldered and taped if used 
for more than one week, and if used less than 
a week the wire must be soldered, if larger 
than 720 S. W. G. or its equivalent. In either 
case the jointa must be Apea 

The circuits must be sub-divided as much as 
possible, no sub-circuit exceeding 10 ampéres. 

All temporary work must be immediately removed 
when no longer required for the purpose for 
which it was installed. 

In the case of temporary work on the stage, all 
connexions to the permanent installation must 
be removed immediately after each perform- 
ance in which they are used, unless permission 
be obtained to the contrary. 

“ Such special conditions as may be requisite in 

each case will be attached to the consent of 
the oe to the use of temporary electrical 
work, 

(21) All main switches, fuses, &c., which are the 

roperty of the electric supply company, shall 
be distingulshed by being coloured red with a 
white band. 

(22) At least one pair of india-rubber gloves must 
be provided for the use of the electricians in 
connexion with the electric lighting arrange- 
ments as a precaution in the event of high 
voltage occurring. The gloves must be kept 
on the stage switch-board and be kept in good 
order. 

(23) At least one bucket, filled with dry sand, must 
be kept in some accessible position on the 
stage in readiness for use in dealing with an 
electric fire, and one must also be kept in each 
of the intake rooms. 

“ (24) Communication must be established between 
a point on the stage, in close proximity to the 
releasing gear to the fire curtain and the tele- 

hone alarm in connexion with the nearest 
re-brigade station. 

(b) That, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 9 and 18, of the above-mentioned 
rules, and No. 7 of the present rules, which is to the 
effect that the corridors must not be used as cloak rooms, 
and no pegs for hanging hats and cloaks shall be allowed 
therein, be printed in block type on all programmes, 
on the same page as the caste, for the information of 
the public, and that Nos. 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 22, 23 and 24 
of the above-mentioned rules, be posted up on each 
side of the stage behind the fire-curtain, where there is 
such a curtain, in addition to, or in amendment of those 
required to be so printed and posted up by resolution 
of the Council, dated 22nd and 29th July, 1902. 

(e) That, subject to recommendation (a) being adopted, 
a copy of the rules, as altered, be sent to the licensees 
of all placas licensed by the Council for public_enter- 
tainments 


Mr. Foster moved that the’reportSbe referred 
back in order to allow architects and others 
to consider the various recommendations. 

Sir A. West, Chairman of the Committee, 
said he could not withdraw the rules, which 
were in the interests of the safety of the public. 

The recommendations were then adopted. 

Asylums.—The following recommendations of 
the Asylums Committee were agreed to :— 

“That theestimate of 1,000/., submitted by the Finance 
Committee, be approved: and that expenditure not 


excecding that amount be authorised for the preparation 
of plans, etc., of permanent buildings at the Banstead 


Asylum, to accommodate 300 male patients and the 
necessary staff in lieu of the existing temporary ay a 

That the estimate ot 1,500/., submitted by the 
Finance Committee, be approved ; and that expenditure 
not exceeding that amount be authorised for the prepara- 
tion of plans, &c., of permanent buildings at the Colney 
Hatch Asylum to accommodate 310 patients and the 
necessary staff in the place of the temporary buildings 
recently destroyed by fire. 

The Recent City Fire.—Captain Hemphill, 
Chairman of the Building Act Committee, in 
replying to questions on the recent fatal fire in 
Duke's Head-passage, Paternoster-square, said 
the Council had no power under the London 
Building Act to prevent the re-erection or alter- 
ation at buildings in narrow courts unless they 
happened to be dwellings for the working- 
classes, provided that the buildings existed 
before the passing of the Act of 1894. In this 
area there were a large number of culs de sac, 
and the Council had no power or control over 
them in the City, because the City had special 
exemptions under the Building Act. This 
unfortunate fire illustrated the urgent necessity 
for an amendment in the Building Act. No 
matter how good, able, or efficient the Fire 
Brigade might be, it was impossible to save 
life unless the buildings were properly con- 
structed. 

Mr. Burns: Will the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee consider the necessity of recommending 
to the Common Council the desirability of 
having the posts at the entrances to these 
harrow passages per upon hinges ? 

Captain Hemphill: The committee will un- 
doubtedly do that. 

Fire Station, Isle of Dogs.—The Fire Brigade 
Committee recommended, and it was aed 

That expenditure not exceeding 11, 300“. be autho- 
rsied for the work of erecting a new fire-station in sub- 
stitution for the existing Isle of Dogs station ; that the 
work be executed by the Council without the interven- 
tion of a contractor ; and that the drawings, quantities, 
specification, and estimate be referred to the Works 
Committee for that purpose.” 

Question of Tender.—At a previous meeting a 
report was presented by the Highways Com- 
mittee recommending that the tender of 
Messrs. W. Griffiths land Co., Ltd., London, 
should be accepted, at the sum of 86,623., for 
the reconstruction for electrical traction of the 
Streatham cable tramway and construction of 
authorised tramways at Tooting. The recom- 
mendation was adjourned, on the application 
of the chairman of the committee, and a revised 
report was now brought up with the recom- 
mendation that the tender of Messrs. J. G. 
White and Co., Ltd., London, at the price of 
95,005., should be accepted. The full list of 
tenders was given in our last issue, page 240. 

A long discussion took place as to the change 
“ecommended, but an amendment to refer 
the matter back was defeated, and the recom- 
mendation of the committee was adopted. 

Model Dwellings.—The Housing of the Work 
ing Classes Committee reported that in the 
Council’s model dwellings on the Boundary- 
street estate the annual death-rate for 1903 
was 12.7 per 1,000, as compared with 18.2 
in Bethnal Green; and that taking the whole 
of the Council’s dwellings the death-rate was 
11.8, as against 15.2 in London as a whole. 

Sir W. Collins said it was one of the most 
encouraging results of the Council’s work that 
so many fever-laden slum districts had been 
converted into healthy residences. 

Islington War Memorial.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee, permission was granted to the 
Islington Borough Council to erect on High- 
bury-fields a memorial to Islingtonians who 
lost their lives in or as a result of the South 
African War. 

Refreshment House, d. c., Hackney Marsh.— 
The same committee recommended, and it 
was agreed :— 

“ That the estimate of 2,2057., submitted by the 
Finance Committee, be approved, and that expenditure 
not exceeding that amount be authorised for the erection 
of a composite building at Hackney Marsh to provide 
the following accommodation—refreshment- room, cart- 
shed, bothy, dressing-room, conveniences, and store; 
and that tenders be invited for the erection of the 
building.“ 

Hainault Forest. They also recommended, 
and it was agreed :— 

“That the estimate of 1,5002., submitted by the 
Finance Committee, be approved ; and that expenditure 
not exceeding that amount be authorised in connexion 
with the laying out and planting of the farmed land 
at Hainault-forest.’’ 

Technical Institute, Hammersmith.—On the 
recommendation of the Technical Education 
Board, it was agreed that the estimate of 
5,800/. be approved; and that the site, belonging 
to the Latymer Trustees, in Lime-grove. 
Hammersmith, be purchased by the Council 


for a sum not exceeding that amount, including 
the legal and other expenses connected with 
the purchase; that the site be appropriated 
for the purposes of technical education witbin 
the provisions of the Technical Instruction 
Acts; and that the purchase money and other 
expenses connected with the purchase be paid 
out of capital account. 


— —2—2=wEæ¶P — — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


THE London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses : — 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Lewisham.—Wooden overhanging eaves and 
barge boards and projecting wood and slate 
ents to nine houses on the south-west side of 

whurst-street, Lewishang between Bexhill- 
road and Salehurst-road (Mr. T. W. H. 
Standen).—Consent. 

Brixton. -A building on the south side of 
Southesk-street, Stockwell (Mr. W. S. Hux- 
ley for Messrs. Hammerton and Co.).—Con- 
sont. 

Hackney, Central.—A one-story shop upon 
art of the forecourt of No. 253, Mare-street, 

ackney (Mr. H. P. Monckton for the Pearl 
Life Assurance Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Hackney, North—An addition on the east- 
ern side of St. Anne’s House, Manor-road, 
Stoke Newington (Mr. E. Goldie).—Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting balconies at the Savoy 
Hotel extensions to abut upon the Stran 
Savoy-court, and Savoy-buildings (Messrs 
Colleutt and Hamp).—Consent. 

Wool wick. — That the application f Mr. H. 
O. Thomas for an extension of the period 
within which the erection of houses on the 
east and west sides of Back-lane, Artillery- 
place, Woolwich, was required to com- 
menced, be granted. —-Agreed. 

Strand. Iron and glass shelters at east and 
west blocks of the Savoy Hotel extensions, 
Savoy-court, Strand (Messrs. Collcutt and 
Hamp).—Refused 

Lines of Frontage and Space at Rear. 

Hackney, South.—A building on the north 
side of Atherden-road, Clapton, between Rush- 
more-road and Alfearn-road (Mr. C. W. Hodg- 
son for Mr. H. Pyle).—Refused. 

Width of Way. 

City.—Retention of a building on the site 
of St. Michael Bassishaw Church, Basinghall- 
street, City, with external walls at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
5 of Church- alley (Mr. R M. Roe). 

nsent. 
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Formation of Streets. 


W oolwich.—Deviation from the plan sanc- 
tioned for the formation of a street to lead 
from Macoma-road to Ennis-road, Plumstead, 
so far as relates to an alteration in the gradient 
of such new street (Mr. J. O. Cook).—Con- 
sent. 

Wandsworth.t—That an order be issued to 
Mr. G. A. Hall sanctioning the formation or 
laying-out of a new street for carriage traffic 
to lead from Streatham-common North, to 
Deepdene-road, and the widening in oon- 
nexion therewith of portions of Deepdene-road 
and Streatham-common North (for Messrs. 
Thynne and Thynne).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
F. Bethell sanctioning the formation or laying- 
out of a new street for carriage traffic to lead 
from Bostall-hill to McLeod-road, Plumstead 
(for the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Socia.v, 
Limited).—Consent. 

Chelsea.t—That an order be issued to Mr. 
G. D. Martin refusing to sanction the forma- 
tion or layin-out of a street for foot tratfic 
only to lead from Brompton-road to Basil- 
street, Chelsea (for Mr. D. H. Evans).— 
Refused. 

Battersea.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
W. A. Large, refusing to sanction the forma- 
tion or laying-out of two streets at the rear 
of proposed buildings on the east side of St. 
John’s-road, between Battersea-rise and Beau- 
champ-road, Battersea (for Messrs. Jones 
Brothers).—Refused 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to 
Mr. W. Bartholomew refusing to anction the 
formation or laying-out for carriage traffic of 
a new street in continuation of "Wants coed: 
Tooting, and of a new street on land adjoin- 
ing northward.—Refused. 

Cubical Extent. 

Southwark, West.—The erection at Mans- 
field-street, Borough, of an addition to a build- 
ing exceeding in extent 250,000, but not 
450,000 cub. ft., and used only for the purposes 
of the manufacture of printing machines 
(Messrs. R. Hoe and Co.).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—The erection on the east 
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side of Hatfield-street, Southwark, of a build- 
ing with two divisions, each to exceed in ex- 
tent 250,000, but not 450,000 cub. ft., and to be 
used only for the purposes of the trade of 
lithography and printing (Mr. F. Matcham 
for Messrs. Hudson and Kearns).—Consent. 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Whitechapel.—Additions to a generating- 
station and works at Osborn-street, White- 
chapel (Mr. W. Jameson for the Metropolitan 
Borough of Stepney).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are con- 
trary to the views of the local authority. 


— 8 —— 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SocreTy.—At the meeting on the 25th ult., 
Mr. Butler Wilson presiding, a paper entitled 
„The Romanesque Churches of Auvergne 
was read by Mr. W. H. Bidlake. The lecturer 
observed that France, during the period when 
the Romanesque style was in vogue, might be 
regarded as having comprised several archi- 
tectural districts, and of these none was more 
distinet than that of Auvergne. The chief 
interest in these buildings lay in the inter- 
mediate position they occupied between the 
ancient Roman buildings in the South of France 
and the fully-developed Gothic cathedrals of the 
North. The paper was illustrated by many 
fine lantern views. 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY oF ARCHITEcTS.—“‘ Sir 
Christopher Wren: His Times and Works,” 
formed the subject of a lecture by Mr. J. B. 
Mitchell-Withers, at a meeting of the Sheffield 
Nociety of Architects and Surveyors, held at 
their rooms, Leopold-street, on the 25th ult. 
Having made a few opening remarks, the 
lecturer proceeded to speak of the personality 
of Sir Christopher Wren, referring to his dis- 
tinguished ancestry and the early development 
of his powers of thought, showing that at an 
early age his scientific knowledge and abilities 
brought him into prominence, and that, in 
addition to a liberal education, he had had 
the advantage of mixing with many of the 
great thinkers of his day, both at the meetings 
of the Royal Society and elsewhere, thus being 
fitted to take up the work that fell to his lot 
shortly after the Restoration, when he was 
appointed assistant to the Surveyor-General 
by King Charles II. In reference to his archi- 
tectural education, while little was known of 

this previous to his studies in France 
about the time of the Great Plague in London, 
the lecturer stated that it would seem probable 
that Wren had some general knowledge of the 
subject, as his father had been employed while 
Dean of Windsor to design buildings for his 
Queen, and that we find Wren employed by 
his uncle, the Bishop of Ely, on buildings at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and that he 
was also employed to design the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford, besides having to report, 
in his capacity as surveyor, on the state of 
Salisbury Cathedral and old St. Paul's, London; 
and that he had the knowledge which enabled 
him to criticise the faulty construction which 
he found in these buildings. After referrin 
to Wren's studies in France, he proceede 
to refer to the history of the times, both general 
and architectural, in an endeavour to show 
that Sir Christopher Wren had had many 
difficulties to face when he was called, after 
the great fire in London, to take up the works 
in the city required in its reconstruction, and 
in the rebuilding of those edifices entrusted 
to his special care. The lecturer then proceeded 
to refer to various illustrations of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, showing the designs Wren originally 
kubmitted to the King and those afterwards 
submitted, from which the present Cathedral 
was built. He then showed illustrations of some 
of Wren's city churches, and spoke of the difti- 
culties the architect had to face in building these, 
and of the way he had apparently endeavoured 
to make them group with his great Cathedral, 
and how their towers and spires still afforded 
arelief to the monotony of the buildings erected 
for commercial purposes. On the motion of 
Mr. F. Barker, seconded by Mr. C. F. Innocent, 
and supported by Messrs. W. J. Hall, E. M. 
Gibbs, W. G. Buck, and others, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the lecturer. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The eighth ordinary meeting of the Session was 
held on Tuesday, 27th ult., Mr. W. J. Blain, 
President, in the chair, when a paper, illustrated 
by lantern slides, on Byzantine Architecture 
was read by Mr. Alexander McGibbon. The 
current interest in the style among architects— 
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largely due to its adoption for the Westminster 
Cathedral—was the essayist’s justification of 
the analysis and appraisement offered. Though 
beyond any likely gain in the way of addition 
to stock-in-trade features, the inherent worth 
of many of its motives and methods, zxsthetic 
and constructional, should command attention. 
Extravagant claims had been advanced for its 
resent-day applicability, and unwisely, for its 
imitations were evident. As mediæval Greek 
it had what we should expect, an excellence of 
ornament, distinct from that of Western Roman 


both in design and execution, and there was a 


special treatment given to the column and capi- 
tal; but beyond the developments, not origina- 
tion, of the pendentive dome, and the superseding 
of marble by glass mosaic, there was little of 
real invention. It was noteworthy that the 
undesirable merits of the style in decoration, 
architectural design, and constructive ingenuity 
were coincident with degeneracy in other arts ; 
sculpture and figure drawing were of the 
poorest. The principal historical examples were 
passed in review. Subsequently Mr. James 
Lochhead discussed some of the points before 
proposing a vote of thanks. 


—__—_—o--e—___—_- 
Correspondence. 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS AND THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


Six, — Mr. Deacon’s well-meant remarks made 
at the dinner of the Clerks of Works’ Associa- 
tion, as reported in your issue of last week, 
convey the impression that the memorial about 
to be presented to the Council of the Sur. 
veyors’ Institution is being sent on behalf of 
“a small body” of quantity surveyors. Will 
you kindly give me the opportunity of stating 
that the memorial has been signed by prac- 
tically all the leading London quantity sur- 
veyors, as well as by many others of repute 
both in London and in the provinces, and 
there are still a large number who are waiting 
the opportunity to sign. The document, there- 
fore, may be fairly claimed to represent the 
views of the profession, and not merely a 
small section of it. The adoption of our 
suggestions will make the Institution as repre- 
sentative of the quantity surveyor as an 
reéasonably-minded man could wish, and will, 
it is believed, lead to a binding together of 
the profession, and an improvement in its 
status which cannot fail to be of advantage 
both to the members of the profession and to 
all those with whom they are brought into 
contact, by placing them, their work, and all 
that relates to it on a firm and satisfactory 
basis. 

There may be one or two quantity sur- 
veyors members of the Institution who, from 
oversight, have been as yet uninvited to sign 
the memorial. Should there be any who do not 
hear from me in the course of the next few 
days, I shal] be pleased to afford them the 
opportunity of signing if they will write to 


me. 

Personally, I hope to see, in the near 
future, arrangements made by which those 
few old-established quantity surveyors of 
undoubted standing, and whose qualifications 
admit of no question, may be admitted to the 
membership of the Institution without the 
(in their case) unnecessary ordeal of examina- 
tion, which, on account of their age, prevents 
many otherwise most eligible men from being 
elected. Harry G. Assrrn. 

9, John-street, Adelphi. 


Se 


Books. 


The Cathedral Church of St. Patrick, Dublin. 
By J. H. BERNARD, D. D., Dean of St. 
Patrick's. London: George Bell and Sons. 
1903. 


To THE readers of this interesting addition tò 


Messrs. Bell's Series of Cathedrals the feeling 
uppermost will probably be one of surprise 
that so much of the medi val cathedral church of 
St. Patrick's has been spared. After a long series 
of misfortunes, and years of neglect, added to 
which was a naturally treacherous foundation, 
the building had suffered terribly ; but within the 
last forty years, thanks chiefly to the munificence 
of the late Sir Benjamin Guinness and Lord 
Iveagh, it has been made safe and more worthy of 
its place asthe Metropolitan Cathedral of Ireland. 
Much has also been done to improve the im- 
mediate surroundings, particularly on the north 
side, and the building is now isolated and can 
be well seen from almost all points. The chief 
architectural interest is in the work of the 
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choir and presbytery, which is good XIIIth 
century work. The Lady Chapel was rebuilt 
by Carpenter, and more recently considerable 
pe oe ave been done in the nave and porches 
ded on its north and south sides. The 
banners of the Knights of St. Patrick hang 
over the choir stalls, and the new organ chamber 
recently added on the north side at the tri- 
forium level forms a pleasing feature in the 
exterior views, and is approached by a spiral 
staircase in the north transept—both being 
from the designs of Sir Thomas Drew. 
_ All these points are very fully and well 
illustrated in the book, and a number of repro- 
ductions of views are also given showing the 
condition of the church in the latter part of the 
XVIIIth and beginning of the XIXth 
centuries. One of these of earlier date (1733), 
showing the tower without its stone spire an 
addition made in 1749 to Archbishop Minot's 
work is particularly interesting. Three plans 
are given, one of the precincts, one from 
Kendrick's Survey,“ showing the cathedral 
arrangement in 1754, and a third at the end 
of the book, showing roughly its present state. 
This plan, however, would have been more 
valuable had it had the dates of the various 
parts of the building clearly marked on it. 
Of the monuments, few in number, that remain, 
two interesting brasses to Deans Sutton and 
Fyche are illustrated, and on page 63 is an 
excellent photograph of the bust of Swift, who 
lies buried in the nave. A list of the deans is 
given from the early years of the XIIIth century 
to the present time. 


Free- band Jettering: Being a Treatise on Plain 
Lettering for Use in Engineering Schools and 
Colleges. By Victor T. Witson. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1903. 

Taurs is a book by an American author, 

published in the first instance by Messrs. Wiley, 

of New York, and is rather amusing in the 
solemn and detailed directions which are given 
to insure success in a kind of work which in 
reality only requires a little common-sense 
and care, coupled with the power of clean 
draughtsmanship. For the book has little or 
nothing to do with artistic lettering in the true 
sense of the word ; it aims at promoting nothing 
more than the neat lettering of engineering 
plans, though there is a passing reference to the 
fact that architects do (on occasion) aim at 
more artistic design than is contemplated in 
this book. Indeed, Mr. Wilson does not seem 
awake to the fact that most of the types of 
plain capitals of the Renaissance period are no 
more complicated and a great deal finer in line 
and proportion than what he calls modern 

Roman large.“ It is amusing, also, to find that 

the very simplest form of capitals, what are 

usually called here ‘ block letters,” are cata- 
logued by an American writer as “ modern 

Gothic,” while of the picturesque medizval 

characters which we call Gothic no mention 

is made and no illustration given. 

However, for those who require so much 
inatruction in the simple art of lettering, the 
instructions are mostly quite sound, with the 
exception of the terrible Plate XX. of examples 
of the ornamental style of lettering supposed 
to be suitable for advertisements. These are 
no worse than what one constantly sees in 
advertisement and trade headings, but to see 
them deliberately put in a book as examples 
does give one rather a shudder. The examples 
of ordinary lettering, however, are good, and 
fit for their purpose, and the instructions for 
setting out lettering are quite to the point—only 
we cannot understand anyone really requiring 
instruction on such very obvious matters. 4 


The Planning and Fitting-up of Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories. By T. H. Ross EIL, 
M.A. London: B. T. Batsford. 1903. 

Now THAT this country is at last waking up 
to the importance of science, the practical 
outcome of which is a large increase in the 
number of laboratories available for scientific 
work, we may well predict success for a book 
giving sound information on the subjects 
included in the above title. 

Neatly bound, well printed upon good paper 
(features which one justly associates with 
Messrs. Batsford’s publications), the book lacks 
nothing material to make it attractive, and 
the contents will not be found to belie the 
appearance. The first eighty-seven pages are 
devoted to chemical laboratories. Several 
plans are given showing the accommodation 
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necessary in varying circumstances, and these 
are followed by a detailed description of the 
fittings required, aided by several drawings 
to scale. Chemical benches for students, 
lecture tables, draught closets, shelves, etc., 
are carefully dealt with, but we should like 
to have seen an attempt to discuss the require- 
ments of some of the special branches of the 
subjects; metallurgical laboratories, special 
arrangements for organio work, and for the 
physical branches of chemistry, for example, 
are dismissed by the author in a few lines, 
but perhaps limitations, to the size of the 
volume, has prevented us from benefitting 
by his experience in these matters. The 
Cranage of a chemical laboratory, so often 
on a first floor, is another point upon which 
both builder and architect would often desire 
more advice than is given in the book. 

Pages 88 to 116 are, in a similar way, devoted 
to Physical Laboratories. The author excludes 
iron and steel from such laboratories, and 
where advanced work in magnetism and eleo- 
tricity is contemplated, this is very proper; 
we do not, however, think it is always necessary, 
and it would in many cases involve much addi- 
tional expense in construction. The fittings 
of a physical laboratory are of a much simpler 
character than those for chemical work, and 
this section might have been amplified by some 
suggestions for suitable wiring, for the supply 
of current to working benches, transformers, 
and simple mercury and other switch boards. 
These are 1 upon which the profession 
and the building trades are usually very little 
informed, and which must be specified for the 
eleotricians for this class of work. 

The next forty es of the book give a 
useful resumé of the subjects of ventilation, 
warming, and lighting, and the volume con- 
cludes with the appendices of the Board of 
Education relating to science teaching. 

We think this book, which stands almost 
alone in the field, will prove of no little service 
to those who are interested in this important 
and growing subject. 


Lockwood s Builder's, Architect's, Contractor's, 
and Engineer's Price Book for 1904. Edited 
by Francis T. W. MILLER, A. R. I. B. A. 
London: Crosby, Lockwood and Son, 7, 
Stationer's Hall- court. 1904. 

As the Editor remarks in the preface, the 
past year has not been a very eventful one in 
the building trade,“ consequently he has few 
variations to note upon the previous edition. 
Probably owing to the slackness of trade, prices 
have generally ruled somewhat lower due 
to the keener competition. This dropping of 
prices, however, cannot be considered per- 
manent, so that the Editor cannot be blamed 
for keeping to those generally of 1903. The 
tendency of price books of a few years ago 
was to put the prices so much above current 
rates, as to make them almost useless as works 
of reference, unless a general discount was 
agreed upon at the outset; but in the present 
instance, if any fault is to be found, it is that 
in some instances they are somewhat lower, 
particularly in Joiner’s Work. 

In a work such as this we would rather not 
see recommendations of special firms, with a 
reference to the advertisement pages, for the 
class of work not confined to any particular 
firm (vide p. 321). In the case of specialities, 
this objection does not apply, but the quotations 
would be more reliable if the net prices were 
quoted rather than the list prices. This, of 
course, opens up the much vexed question of 
trade discounts, a subject upon which, from 
the architect’s point of view, there ought to be 
no question. The supplement, which, as 
heretofore, forms an important proportion 
of the work, has been revised to date, and 
thus maintains its usefulness. To sum up, it 
only remains to be said that the work maintains 
the high standard of usefulness it has reached 
during the past few years. 


Laæton' s Builder's Price Book for 1904. Origin- 
ally compiled by WILLIAM Laxton. Eighty- 
seventh Edition. London: Printed and 
Published by Kelly’s Directories Limited, 
182, 183, and 184, High Holborn, W.C. 


AN annual publication that has arrived at its 
eighty-seventh edition, must of necessity 
merit some degree of respect if only that due 
to age. The unfortunate thing about most 
works of so many years existence, is that we 
have the same old facts dished up year after 
year in exactly the same form, so that frequently 


the date is“ about the only variation from 
former editions. In the case of “ Laxton,” 
happily this objection does not exist, as for 
some years now a conscientious revision and 
amplification has taken place, which enables 
it, notwithstanding the serious rivalry of newer 
works, to take a high position in the world of 
rice books. One section, in particular, has 
bean brought up-to-date—i.e., ‘ Constructional 
Engineer,” an extremely important one in 
these days of steel construction. In the present 
work this has been dealt with most ea ene 
and the new list of standard sections of rolled 
steel joists, issued last year by the Engineerin 
Standards Committee, will save a good dea 
of the trouble caused by the variations of 
sections rolled by the different firms. 
paragraphs on Cutting to fixed lengths, 
Rolling margin, and Economic sections ” 
well deserve study. 

In this work, also, the prices of some of the 
joinery work strike us as somewhat low. 

Why will the Editor still perpetuate the 
erroncous “ example,” on page 45, which has 
remained the same, notwithstanding that the 
rate of wages has risen from 93d. to 10d., and 
from 10d. to 10}d., and to which we have 
before drawn attention. As we understand 
it, instead of reading ‘‘add one-nineteenth 
(or, say, 5} per cent.), it should be “ deduct 
one-twenty-first (or, say, 41 per cent.) 
to bring the rate down to 10d. per hour. A 
small point certainly, but if given at all it 
should be given correctly. 

This work, nevertheless, keeps up its 
character of excellence, and is a good example 
of the benefit of healthy competition. 


Proceedings of the Incorporated Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers, 1902-3. 
Edited by TxHomas Coxe, A. M. Inst. C. E. 
London: E. and F. N. Spon, Limited. 1903. 


THIs year- book contains, as usual, a large 
amount of useful information, chiefly relating 
to municipal works in various cities and towns. 
There are, however, reporta of several papers 
which should be of interest to our readers. 
Among such, we may mention one upon 
Wooden Structures and the Powers of Metro- 
poss Borough Councils with Respect thereto,”’ 
y Mr. J. Patten Barber, M. Inst. C. E. The 
first points for consideration by a municipal 
engineer in connexion with applications relative 
to the erection of wooden structures generally, 
are danger from fire and from the loads which 
the structures will have to sustain. The 
author points out that persons applying for 
licenses do not appear to realise the respon- 
sibilities resting upon borough councils and 
engineers, and he also shows that much difti- 
culty has arisen in the past owing to the imper- 
fect condition of legislation on the subject 
under consideration. The intricacies of the 
London Building Act, 1894, are so thoroughly 
recognised that the author hopes his views 
“ will be received as impressions rather than 
regarded as dogmatic opinions.“ As our 
readers are aware, there is no definition in the 
Building Act either of a “ building” or a 
“ structure,” and unless a building is a structure, 
no borough council can issue a icone for the 
erection of a wooden building. It has indeed 
been suggested that such bodies have no juris- 
diction in the case of wooden buildings, and 
that their powers relate only to wooden struc- 
tures. Even when a licence has been obtained 
from a Borough Council, the builder must 
give notice to the District Surveyor, who has 
power to act without consulting the council 
in any way. Owing to anomalies of this kind, 
cnumerated by Mr. Barber, it seems that 
builders are subjected to a considerable amount 
of unnecessary trouble and expense, and we 
suite agree with the author that the present 
condition of things is highly unsatisfactory. 
Another paper of great practical value is 
that on “ Minimising the Risk of Fire in 
Temporary Buildings,“ by Mr. T. W. Ald- 


winkle. This communication deals almost 
entirely with temporary hospital buildings. 
Having briefly described the usual con- 


struction of such buildings, Mr. Aldwinkle con- 
siders the steps that should be taken to 
minimise the risk of fire, both in existing build- 
ings and in those to be erected in the future. 
He devotes attention chiefly to a consideration 
of the means most suitable for preventing 
the spread of flame in a given building, or 
from one building to another. All the sugges- 
tions made in this paper are good, but they 
do not include any points with which architects 


The 


are not perfectly familiar. It may be regretted 
that the paper was not extended so as to include 
various temporary structures, other than 
hospital buildings, erected in all parts of the 
country by local authorities and private 
individuals. 


The Year's Art, 1904. are by A. C. R. 
CARTER. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
1904. 


Tus useful publication keeps up its old form 
in the hands of the same editor, but of new 
publishers. It includes an artist's calendar 
and diary; a directory of artists; full informa- 
tion as to Art Institutions in England and 
abroad; a list of fine art dealers in the United 
Kingdom, and much other information useful 
to artists. The Editor writes a review of the 
art of the past year, and Mr. H. H. Statham 
a special article on Architecture in 1903.” 
A portrait of Mr. ie et forms the frontispiece 
to the volume, which also includes among ita 
illustrations a portrait of Mr. Carter, the 
Editor, from a painting by Mr. Ellis Roberts 
exhibited at the Society of Portrait Painters. 


— — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


How To JUDGE ARCHITECTURE. 
Sturgis. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 

A Hanpsook oF TECHNICAL TERMS USED 
IN ARCHITECTURE AND BUI DNO. By Augus- 
tine C. Passmore. (Scott, Greenwood, and 
Co.) 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
John W. Small, F.S.A.Scot. 
Stirling.) 

THE MUNICIPAL YEAR-EOOK OF THE UNITED 
KINO DOM ror 1904. Edited by Robert Donald. 
(Edward Lloyd.) 


— —-— 


THE NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


On Friday evening last week the prizes and 
certificates awarded during the session 1%2- 
1903 to students at the Northampton Institute 
were distributed by Lord Kelvin. Mr. L. B. 
Sebastian, Chairman of the governing body, 
presided. 9 

Dr. R. Mullineux Walmsley (the Principai) 
in his report on the work of the session said that 
the very specialised work of the Institute did not 
lend itself well to brilliant results in outside 
examinations and competitions, but the successes 
obtained both in examinations and competitions 
were very gratifying. In the examinations of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute a 
number of medals and prizes were obtained, 
and in the open competitions for the London 
County Council’s scholarships in artistic crafts 
work fourteen exhibitions and scholarships 
were obtained as against eight in the pre 
ceding year. The Electrical Engineering 
Department still continued to attract the 
greater number of students. The laboratories, 
workshops, and lecture-roms were over. 
crowded, and a great number of students had 
to be refused admission. Additional accom- 
modation was, therefore, very urgeutly 
required. 

ord Kelvin said that the existence of this 
Institute was a splendid example of the truth 
that good deeds are everlasting. The bene- 
factions of 500 and 600 years ago and of the 
intervening centuries had been turned to 
account in these days in a manner that he 
felt sure would have received the approval of 
those who left the money, could they have 
foreseen to what purposes their gifts would 
be applied. He was told that the Northamp- 
ton Institute received 4,500. towards its 
support from the City Parochial Foundation 
That body had two objects the preservation 
of open spaces, and the maintenance and exten- 
sion of education. He believed that the Tech- 
nical Education Board of the London County 
Council was the largest contributor to the 
funds of the Institute. It gave 16,004. 
towards the building and equipment of the 
Institute, and made an annual grant of 3,00C/. 
The opportunity had been afforded him that 
evening of inspecting the Electrical Engineer- 
ing Department of the Institute, and he had 
been greatly struck with the splendid arrange- 
ments they had for imparting scientific instruc- 
tion to students in the most practical form. 
The scientific aspects of the Institute’s work 
were most interesting to him. When ther 
thought of the great discoveries of Faraday 
in England and of Henry in America, and the 
succession of workers from their time to the 
55 day who had added so much to our 
snowledge, they could not help being struck 
with the enormous progress which science 
had made within a comparatively short period. 
and perhaps that progress had been even more 
remarkable and striking at the beginning of 
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the XXth century than during the whole of 
the XIXth Century. Many of these dis- 


coveries were for the moment in the 
realm of pure science, presenting no 
prospect of practical application; but 


what was to be thought of a scientific inves- 
tigator who only looked for an immediate 
potica application of the result of his 
abours? The electrical discoveries of Fara- 
day and Henry would never have been made 
if those great men had contented themselves 
with asking who will benefit by them. Even 
at the Northampton Institute he trusted that 
at least part of the object of the instruction was 
to give happiness to those who were learning 
and to give them some insight into the laws 
of nature. He believed that the everyday 
workman would be all the happier for know- 
ing something of the laws of nature developed 
in the work he was called upon to perform. 
The habit of mind of thinking scientifically 
and bringing scientific knowledge to bear on 
the practical work of life would not only 
contribute to the work being well done, but 
would largely contribute to the richness and 
mental wealth of the work. He trusted that 
the students would learn a good deal at the 
Institute which would remain with them and 

a valuable possession to them as long as 
they lived. 

On the motion of Sir William White, 
seconded by Mr. James Gavey, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Lord Kelvin, and, a vote of 
thanks having been passed to the Chairman 
for presiding, the visitors were invited to in- 
spect the laboratories and workshops, where 
specimens of the students’ work were shown 
and demonstrations of the methods emplosed 


were given. 
——_e@oe - 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOTION. 


Ar the sitting of this Commission at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel last week, evi- 
dence was given by the Right Hon. J. W. 
Lowther, M.P., Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means in the House of Commons, who 
explained the procedure taken with regard to 

rivate Bills. He did not believe that Par- 
iament would ever consent to hand over to 
an entirely independent tribunal the ultimate 
decision and control of such important 
matters as the routes, etc., of tube railways, 
nor did he think that important companies. 
capitalists, or public bodies would be satis- 
fied with anything less than a Parliamentary 
decision. There were several objections to 
any tribunal laying down a general scheme 
for meeting traffic requirements. The work 
of evolving such a scheme would involve 
engineering and financial investigations of 
vast magnitude, and entail a huge staff of 
highly- paid experts, engineers, legal advisers. 
electricians, raughtsmen, geologists, and 
clerks. 

Mr. J. L. Pound, Chairman of the London 
Omnibus Owners’ Federation, also gave evi- 
dence. He deprecated the practice of placing 
underground conveniences and lampposts in 
the centre of the street. 

On Friday evidence was given by Lieut.- 
Colonel R. E. Crompton, C.B., R.E., the Vice- 
chairman of the Automobile Club. In the 
course of his evidence he said that one of the 
cheapest and easiest methods of improving 
roadways was for the London County Council 
to buy up corner houses at crossings so as to 
increase the roadway. The adoption of the 
American system of tube despatch for light 
baggage, mails, etc., would also tend to 
relieve the congestion of the streets. 

Earl Russell, London County Council, and a 
member of the Roads Improvement Associa- 
tion, was then called. There were, he said, 
many matters of detail bv attention to which 
the capacity of the existing streets could be 
increased without undue cost. The first of 
these was the permanent obstruction caused 
by lampposts, refuges, cab-ranks, and lavatories 
in the centre of streets. A typical example 
of the obstruction caused by underground 
lavatories was to be seen at Wellington-street, 
Strand. The south-east corner of that crossing 
was widened by the London County Council 
at great expense some five years ago, but with 
little benefit, owing to the planting of an 
underground convenience, which took up one- 
third of the roadway, at the very mouth of 
the approach to Waterloo Bridge. Continu- 
ing, witness said that it must be recognised 
that the streets were too valuable and too 
expensive to be used by private persons as 
their goods yards. While the delivery of 

oods to private houses might be allowed 
ducing certain hours of the dav, there was 
no excuse for the blocking of Piccadilly by 
railway vans or of Arundel-street by newspaper 
carts. The taking up of the street in that 
way was no more reasonable than it would be 
for a builder to claim to mix his mortar in 
the street. Another method which would in- 
crease the capacity of the streets would be to 


revent the surfaces being continually taken up 
be the various bodies who had statutory 
powers to take them up. Other proposals 
made by the witness were that there should be 

rovided more viaducts similar to Holborn 

iaduct, and also that Balfour radiating 
thoroughfares should be driven from the 
heart of the town to the outskirts. 

Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys, Hon. Secretary Roads 
Improvement Association, said that he had 
made a careful study of highway administra- 
tion for many years. Never in the history of 
London had there been any uniformity of 
administration in highway matters. In the 
Metropolitan Police District there were about 
ninety independent highway authorities. In 
the County of London there were twenty- 
eight highway authorities, exclusive of the 
County Council and the Office of Works. The 
eneral result was that the whole of the 

etropolitan Area was ‘‘a chaos of mean 
streets, laid out without design,“ and enormous 
sums would have to be paid sooner or later 
for street improvements. The expensive 
Strand to Holborn Improvement was a result 
of the fact that Central London was allowed 
to be built up by a mass of mean streets and 
alleys which had to be pulled down to meet 
the uirements of present-day traffic. All 
round London streets were being laid out so 
that they took no share of the througn 
traffic, but merely served to feed the main 
roads which had existed from medieval times. 
In London we had no broadly-conceived 
administrative schemes such as had been 
adopted in Berlin, Paris, Vienna, and New 
York. There was a great need for a single 
authority exercising jurisdiction over all the 
means of communication within a radius of 
at least twenty-five miles of St. Paul’s. He 
went on to describe the duties of such an 
authority, and suggested that the Metropolitan 
Water Board should be made the future 
authority for dealing with the roads and the 
traffic problem. It was a large body exercis- 
ing jurisdiction over a very much larger area 
than anv other metropolitan authority, and, 
when it had once laid down the lines of water 
administration, it would have very little adminis- 
trative work to perform. There were two 
alternatives—a Trafic Commission appointed 
by the County Councils of London and the 
surrounding counties, and a commission of 
experts, with powers of initiative. On the 
question of tramways, witness said thit ha 
considered that tramway companies should 
not be allowed to turn the roads into tram- 
way stations; termini should be built on land 
acquired for the purpose. 


—ꝛ 28 — — 


WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of this 
Council was held on Tharaday last week at 
the City Hall, Charing Cross-road, W.C. 

Finance Committee.—This Committee re- 
ported that they had received an order from 
the Local Government Board sanctioning the 
borrowing of the sum of 4,300/. for the purpose 
of defraying the cost of reconstructing the 
slipper batts: laying new floors, and other 
works at the Marshall-street Baths. On the 
recommendation of the Committee it was 
agreed to apply to the London County Council 
for the advance of sums amounting to a total 
of 52,2267. for the carrying out of various 
works in the City. The principal items were 
19.2987. for paving works (1903-4), 6.9002. for 
jetties at Grosvenor Wharf, 5,473l. for 
St. George’s Place, Knightsbridge, improve- 
ment, and 4,600/. for remodelling public 
laundry at  Marshall-street. The work at 
Marshall-street Baths was also included. 

The General Purposes Committee reported 
that they had obtained legal advice in the 
matter of the Hyde Park-place Houses and 
Bayswater-road Burial Ground. The opinion 
expressed was that the legal estate in the land 
was still vested in the Rector and Church- 
wardens of St. George’s, Hanover-square, but 
that the beneficial interest in the frontage and 
houses thereon belonged to the City Council 
as representing the inhabitants of St. George's 
Parish; further, that any new building agree- 
ment should be granted by the Rector and 
Churchwardens with the consent of the Local 
Government Board. On the recommendation 
of the Committee it was agreed to submit 
certain proposals to the Rector and Church- 
wardens, one of the proposals being that they 
(the Rector and Churchwardens) should under- 
take the maintenance of the burial ground. 

Works Committee.—-On the recommendation 
of this Committee it was agreed to carry out 
the work of repaving the following streets: — 
Broad Sanctuary (side and rear of Guildhall), 
Chandos-street, Chester-terrace (Elizabeth- 
street to Eaton-terrace), Coach and Horses- 
yard, Cockspur-street, Duncannon-street (from 
Charing Cross 31 yards eastwards), Endell- 


street, King William-street (Chandos-street, 
Strand), Pall Mall East, Piccadilly-circus, 
(granite part south side), Trafalgar-square 


(north and east). The selection of the 
material to be used in each case areeni 
ing Piccadilly-circus, south side, which is to 
be paved with 4. in. Mount Sorrel granite) 
was deferred until the tenders were received. 
The Committee N that they had in- 
structed the City Engineer to pave the cab- 
rank on the north side of Duncannon-street 
with asphalte. A further report by the Com- 
mittee stated that they had received a report 
from the City Engineer that certain contracts 
with the Improved Wood Pavement Compauy 
for the maintenance of a total area of 25,094 
square yards of wood paving at ls. per yard per 
annum expired on December 31, 1903; that 
the Company had written stating that they 
were prepared to enter into a further contract 
for the maintenance of such roadways for a 
period of fifteen years upon the same terms 
and conditions as their previous contract. The 
Committee understood that there was an area 
of some 1,360 square yards of wood paving in 
Chancery-lane, the contract for maintaining 
which expired some time since. They were 
of opinion that the system of entering into 
long-term maintenance contracts was undesir- 
able, as, by reason of the contracts, the Council 
had not been able to exercise that amount of 
control which was necessary. They recom- 
mended and it was agr “that in cases 
where contracts for the maintenance of the 
paving of carriageways have expired the 
Council do themselves maintain the roadways, 
and that the Improved Wood Pavement Com- 
pany be informed accordingly.” 

e following recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was agreed to also: —‘‘ That the Council 
do deduct the full penalties provided for by 
the contract from the moneys due, or to be- 
come due, to Messrs. Mowlem and Co. in re- 
spect of the delay beyond the specified time for 
completion of the paving of Northumberland- 
avenue, subject to any allowance which the 
City Engineer may think fit and reasonable ¢o 
make pursuant to the contract.” The Com- 
mittee, in their report, stated that Messrs. 
Mowlem and Co. were, pursuant to their con- 
tract, required by the City Engineer in writin 
to commence the paving of Northumberland- 
avenue on August 10, 1903. The request was 
not complied with, and, notwithstanding 
repeated communications, the work was not 
commenced until October 12. Thus the work 
remained uncompleted for forty-eight days 
beyond the specified period for completion. 

Sewer Works.—The Town Clerk was in- 
structed to advertise for tenders for the re- 
construction of the following sewers :—Alfred- 
street, estimated cost 200/.; Arthur-street, 
estimated cost 1,300/.; Chapel-place, estimated 
cost 2, 200“.; Lancelot-place, estimated cost 
1,1002.; Middle- street, estimated cdst 8001.; 
Montpelier- row, estimated cost 1,600 T.; Mont- 
pelier-square (north), estimated cost 1, 350“.; 
Montpelier-street, estimated cost 1, 100. 
Raphael street, estimated cost 1, 100 .; 
land- street, estimated cost 1,100/.; Sterling- 
street, estimated cost 650 T.; Trevor- square, 
estimated cost 1,100/.; Vauxhall Bridge- road, 


estimated cost 1,200/.; Warwick street, esti- 
mated cost 900/.; contingencies, estimated 
eee ac . The total estimated cost was 


Street Lighting.—-It was agreed to accept 
the offer of the Gas Light and Coke Company 
to instal and maintain incandescent gas light- 
ing in the streets of the City now lighted with 
flat flame burners, for the sum of 2,763/. The 
number of lamps affected is 1,259, and it is 
estimated that the saving to the Council will 
be 627. per annum, for the first five years, and 
615“. per annum after that period. 

Victoria Station Enlargement.—The Works 
Committee submitted a report from the City 
Engineer in which that officer stated that he 
had communicated with Messrs. Mowlem and 
Co., the contractors for the Victoria Station 
Enlargement, pointing out that great incon- 
venience is caused by the closing of Elizabeth 
Bridge in connexion with the enlargement, 
and suggesting that the provision of tempo- 
rary footway would to some extent obviate the 
inconvenience. The contractors had intimated 
that the delay has been caused by the tardy 
delivery of ironwork. The City Engineer had 
again urged Messrs. Mowlem and Co. to pro- 
vide a temporary footway, but no reply had 
been received. 

On the recommendation of the same Com- 
mittee, the Mayor and Councillor C. Spencer, 
the Chairman of the Committee, were appointed 
delegates to represent the City Council at the 
proposed deputation to the London County 
Council of representatives of Borough Councils 
north of the Thames in regard to the question 
of flooding and the inadequacy of the main 
drainage. The Housing Committee reported 
the receipt of a letter from the London County 
Council regarding the closing of insanitary 
houses, and pointing out that the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1903, contained 
a provision to the effect that, if, in the opinion 
of any local authority, any dwelling-house 
is not reasonably capable of being made fit for 
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human habitation, or is in such state that the 
occupation thereof should be immediately dis- 
continued, it shall not be necessary for them 
before obtaining a closing order to serve 
motice on the owner or occupier of the 
premises to abate the nuisance. In respect of 
a letter from the London County Council in 
regard to the Wardour-street Improvement, it 
was agreed to inform that body that it had 
not been found practicable to carry out the 
entire scheme, but that it was the intention 
of the City Council to complete the improve- 
ment as opportunity occurred. In regard to 
a suggestion of the London County Council 
that the actual line of any street improve- 
ment, to which that Council had agreed to 
contribute, should be staked out in strict 
adherence to the approved plan, and in the 
presence of an official from the Council’s 


Engineers’ or Architects’ Department, it was 
agreed to accede to the request on condition 
that the County Council would undertake to 
send a similar intimation to the City Council 
in cases of improvements undertaken by them 
within the City of Westminster, and towards 
the cost of which tha City Council had agreed 
to contribute, so that one of their officials 
should be present. 


Having transacted other business, the 
Council adjourned shortly after 6. 30. 
— .I kb 


Carpenters’ HALL. Lectures.—Our report of 
Professor W. Schlich’s lecture on The 
Forestry Problem in the United Kingdom” 
at Carpenters’ Hall is unavoidably held over 
until next week. 


Illustrations. 


HOUSE AT SCARBOROUGH. 


HIS house, called Red Court,“ was 
erected in 1901, and occupies 1a 
position on the Esplanade with fine 
2 views of Scarborough Castle and 

Harbour on the one hand and Filey Brigg on 

the other. 

The materials used in its construction were 
Sileby sand-faced bricks, stone from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kirby Moorside, and Portland 
cement for the external cornice ; the roofs are 
covered with green Westmorland slates. The 
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A Country House. Plan, 


general contractors were Messrs. W. Nicholson 
and Sons, of Hunslet, and Mr. R. E. Huggan was 
clerk of works. Messrs. F. W. Bedford. and 
S. D. Kitson, of Leeds, were the architects. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Tas house, designed by Mr. A. H. Crawford, 
of Edinburgh, was unfortunately not carried 
out. 
| It was designed to be built with hand-made 
red facing bricks, and roofed with dark blue and 
brown roofing tiles, using the run of the kiln 
and mixing the various shades. 


CHURCH, CLIVE, NEAR SHREWSBURY. 

THIs is a perspective of a church designed by 
Mr. C. J. Ferguson, of Carlisle. Owing to 
illness, the architect has been prevented from 
roang us a plan and description to accompany 
the view. 


SCULPTURE: THREE GENERATIONS.” 


A Tuis poetic and suggestive group was sub- 
mitted by the sculptor, Mr. Leonard Jennings, 
in competition for the sculpture gold medal at 
the Royal Academy this year. As far as artistic 
ability is concerned, in our opinion it merited 
the medal, and we believe this opinion had 
supporters within the Academy ; but it must be 
admitted that it does not exactly answer to the 
idea obviously intended in the wording of the 
subject given by the Academy: — Three 
tions : viz., figures of childhood, man- 
hood (or womanhood), and age. Mr. Jennings 
took a more poetic view of the subject, and 
perhaps this lost him the medal, as the Council 
were justified in considering that the subject as 
they put it should be treated, and not a variation 
on it. 
In regard to the intention of the work the 
sculptor writes :— 
think perhaps ‘ The Three Generations of 
Time ’ would be a more explanatory title. My 
intention was an allegory of the Past, Present, 
and Future. The inscription around the base I 
think would help the understanding of my 
work—viz., Out of the Present grow the Past 
and a Future.’ iti 
The groups around the lower part represent 
the Preacut, Pin the front Lover at ‘he back 
Death, and at the two sides the emotions of Life. 
All the groups are designed to lead to the figure 
at the back—viz., Death. Out of the Present 
grows the tree of generation, bearing the Future 
5 its fruit, and supported by the figure of the 
ast. 


DESIGN FOR WAR MEMORIAL TO OLD 
CLIFTONIANS. 


Tus design, which was exhibited in last year’s 
Royal Academy, was submitted in a limited 
competition for a memorial to Old Cliftonians 
who fell in the late South African War. 

The instructions to the competitors fixed a 
site on the terrace separating the quadrangle 
from the College Close, and stated that the 
memorial should include, on four sides, panels to 
receive metal plaques, one a bas-relief towards 
the Close, one an inscription facing the quad- | 


rangle, and two (facing up and down the terrace) 
to contain the names of those to whose memory 
the monument would be erected. 

The design illustrated shows a monument 
intended to be carried out in Portland stone. 
For the plaques on each side, bronze apposed 
to be the most suitable metal, being a dignified 
material and valuable both in tone and texture. 
It was intended that the inscriptions should be 
in raised letters, gilt on the bronze, thus im- 
parting a certain warmt' of colour. 

In like manner the bas-relief was to be in 
bronze similarly treated. It was felt that a 
symbolical figure such as indicated would be 
more appropriate to a memorial of this kind 
than any endeavour to depict, in sculpture, 
scenes of modern fighting. 

The total height of the monument as shown 
is 25 ft. 8 in. above the general level of the 
quadrangle ; the base occupies a space of about 
8 ft. 4 in. square, exclusive of the steps. 

Advantage was taken of the difference 
between the level of the quadrangle and that of 
the Close to introduce a drinking fountain, 
easily accessible to those at play, who might 
thus, by the water of life, be reminded of those 
who had fallen for their pny. 

IL. Lucas. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


KIRKCALDY ScHOOL Boarp.—The design by 
Mr. D. Forbes Smith, Architect to the Dysart 
School Board, has been placed first by the 
assessor in a competition for an elementary 
school of two stories to accommodate 1,000 
pupils, including cookery and laundry depart- 
ments, for the ‘Kirkcaldy School Board. The 
design has been accepted by the Board. 


— . — 
The Student's Column. 


ARCH ES. X. 


USEFUL variation of the method 
described in the preceding article 
may be applied for the special 

aa aid of finding a line of resist- 
ance that will pass through three specified 
points in an arch. 

For the purpose of making matters clear, 
we will take as an illustration the semi- arch 
which has already been under discussion, 
selecting the points a and a’, Fig. 49, as those 
through which the line of resistance shall pass. 
The first of these points is at the upper limit 
of the middle third of the crown joint, and 
the second is at the lower limit of the middle 
third of joint No. 4. As this semi-arch is of 
the same dimensions as that shown in Figs. 46 
and 47, and is assumed to be under precisely 
the same conditions of loading, the values 
and positions of the external forces are those 
stated in Table I., p. 200. 

The method now under consideration is 
entirely graphical, and the first step is to 
construct a series of lines representing the 


resultants of the vertical and horizontal forces | polygon is shown in Fig. 49. 


Prey. 


by laying off from the point P, as shown in 
the force diagram, Fig. 50, the vertical forces 
w, . . . Wg and the horizontal forces 
h, . . . hg, as explained on p. 229. Then the 
connecting lines P . . + fa represent the direc- 
tions and values of the resultant forces acting 
upon the several voussoirs in Fig. 49. 

As the load is symmetrical, the crown thrust 
may be taken, as before, to be horizontal. 
Therefore, we take any point O“, at a sufficient 
distance from and horizontally o ite to the 
poin, P, and draw radial lines R,. . R“, 
rom O“ to the upper extremities of f., J,, f» fı 
respectively. The series of radials n not 
be continued beyond f, because at present 
we are only concerned with the voussoirs 
down to the point a’ in the required line of 
resistance. 

A tentative equilibrium polygon should 
next be constructed by drawing through a, 
in Fig. 49, a line parallel to the line O’ P in 
Fig. 50. This line must be continued so as 
intersect f, at the point b in the first voussoir. 
Through the point b draw a line parallel to the 
radial line R': in Fig. 50, intersecting f, at 
the point c in th esecond voussoir ; similarly, 
from the point c draw a line parallel to R’,, 
intersecting f, at the point d, from the point 
d draw a line parallel to R’, intersecting f, 
at the point e, and from the point e draw a 
line e f parallel to R’,. 

Produce the lines f e and a b until they meet 
at the point r, as shown by broken lines in 
Fig. 49. Then in accordance with mechanical 

rinciples, r is a point on the resultant of the 
orces f,, Íz 53. an he g . 

It is evident that the portion of the semi- 
arch between the crown joint and joint No. 4 
is in a condition of equilibrium under the action 
of (1) the horizontal thrust Q ; (2) the resultant 
of the external forces; and (3) the reaction 
of joint No. 4. As the lines of action of the 
horizontal thrust Q and of the resultant of 
the external forces intersect at the point r, and, 
as the required line of resistance must 
through the point a’ in joint No. 4, the li 
a’ r represents the direction of the resultant 
reaction of that joint. 

Now, turning to Fig. 50, we draw the line 
R, parallel to the resultant a’ r in Fig. 49. 
This line commences at the upper extremit 
of f, and intersects the line O’ P at the point G. 
The line R, then graphically represents the 
reaction of joint No. 4, to the scale already 
adopted in the construction of the force diagram. 
The line O P represents the horizontal crown 
thrust corresponding to the required line of 
resistance passing through the points a and a’ 
in Fig. 49, and a line drawn from the upper 
end of f, to the lower end of /,, in Fig. 50, 
would represent in direction and amount the 
resultant of f, F., fs and f, This line is not 
shown owing to the small dimensions of the 
diagram. 

Having determined the value of the crown 
thrust, the force diagram is completed by drawing 
the lines RI, R.. Rz. Rs Re Ry. Ro, and a new 
equilibrium poly on can be constructed from 
these lines and the line R, previously drawn, 
in the manner already described. This 
The amount 
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of[the pressure on any joint of the semi - arch 
can be measured off from the corresponding 
radial line in the force diagram, and the posi- 
tions of the various centres of pressure on the 
joints of the arch are indicated by the inter- 
section of the lines forming the polygon with 
the lines of the joints. 

The method described above can be usefully 
applied in the determination of the line of 
resistance for any arch in which it is evident 
that the joint of rupture must be at the 
springing. 

As the angle of rupture (Article VIII., p. 200) 
is rarely more than 45 de measured from 
the horizontal, it follows that, if the angular 
distance from the springing to the crown is less 
than 45 d , the joint of rupture may safely 
be amed to be at the springing. 

We will now inquire briefly into the method 


assumed to support an embankment of earth 
forming a symmetrical dead load over the 
whole span, and also to support a live load 
over the right-hand half of the span. 

It will be understood that, as explained in 
Article VIII., p. 200, the earth pressure gives 
rise to horizontal components, while the live 
load gives rise to vertical forces only. 

In Fig. 5l the curved line above the left- 
hand half of the arch indicates the actual 
dead load reduced to an equivalent homo- 
geneous load of the same density as that of the 
arch ring. This curve is the upper limit of the 
equivalent loading, and is termed the reduced 
load contour 


Similarly, the curved line above the right- 
hand half of the arch is the reduced load con- 
tour for the dead and live loads. The reduced 
load contour in Fig. 51 is for the vertical forces, 


The force diagram is constructed by laying 
off the external forces from P in the manner 
described in Article IX., p. 229, selecting any 
point O“ and drawing lines between O' and the 


extremities of the resultant forces ff.. , 
A tentative equilibrium polygon can thus 
be constructed passing through the points 


A, C’, and B’, generally in accordance with the 
method pursued in Fig. 49. The position of 
the polygon so constructed, and indicated by 
broken fines in Fig. 52, is evidently quite 
unsuitable, and the next step is to move the 
centre of the force diagram to such a position 
that the equilibrium polygon shall pass through 
the point B. This operation is performed in 
the owing manner :— First, draw a line A B’ 
(in Fig. 5l), closing the trial equilibrium 
polygon. Then draw parallel to A B' a line 
through the point O', intersecting the load line 


Fig. 49. 


® 


N 


W 


to be adopted for dealing with arches under 
unsymmetrical loads. Under such conditions 
of loading it is impossible to directly determine 
the line of resistance for an arch. The amount, 
point of application, and direction of the 
thrust at the crown cannot be known, nor can 
any satisfactory hypothesis be evolved by 
which they may be determined, and, further, 
nothing can be known as to the position of the 
joint of rupture. It is certain, however, that 
the crown thrust cannot be horizontal, and 
that it is not applied at the upper limit of the 
middle third of the crown joint. 

The method described below may be 5 
enp oy to find a line of resistance for an arc 
under unsymmetrical loading, although it does 
not indicate which of the many possible lines 
may be the true line of resistance. 

As an example we will take the case of the 


segmental arch shown in Fig. 5l, which is 


the horizontal and vertical components being 
laid off in the force diagram, Fig. 52. | 

The manner in which the load contour may 
be obtained is explained at the end of this 
article. 

The arch and its loading are divided into 
eight sections, as indicated by broken lines in 
Fig. 51, where also are shown the directions 
of the resultant forces f, . . fa parallel to 
the corresponding lines in the force diagram, 
Fig. 52. 

We will now proceed to construct a trial 
equilibrium polygon passing through the follow- 
ing three points :— 

A, the lower limit of the middle third of the 
springing joint at the right-hand end of the 
arch ; 

C, the middle of the crown joint ; and 

B, the upper limit of the middle third of the 
springing joint at the left-hand end of the arch. 


e 


Fig. 53. 


at the point N. Now draw (in Fig. 51) a line 
A B connecting the two extremities of the 
required line of resistance, and from the point 
N in Fig. 52 draw a line parallel to A B. 
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The new centre O of the force diagram will 
be found at a point on this line at such a dis- 
tance from N that N O: O'“ z as C' D': C D, 
where æ is a point on the load line horizontally 
„ the point O’. 

m the point O so determined draw lines 
to the extremities of the resultant forces 
f, - - + % and construct a new equilibrium 

lygon passing through the points A, C, and 
Bin Fig. 51. 

If the line of resistance obtained from this 
polygon does not lie entirely within the middle 
third of the arch ring, some other itions 
must be selected for the three points A, C, and 
B, and a fresh line of resistance must be con- 
structed. If this in turn does not lie within 
the prescribed limits, it will then be necessary 
to alter the section of the arch ring, and to 
make further trials until the desired result is 
attained. 

Before passing on to other theories of the 
arch, it may be convenient to refer to methods 
of finding the centre of gravity of the combined 
weight of a voussoir and the section of the load 
resting upon it. The centre of gravity of the 
voussoir itself can be found by the usual mathe- 
matical methods, and the centre of gravity of the 
section of the load resting upon it may be taken 
as acting through the middle vertical line. 

The centre of gravity of the two masses can 
be determined by the following formula :— 

WwW, 2%, + w, T, 

w, + w, 
where z = horizontal distance from any given 
point to the vertical line through the centre of 
gravity of the combined masses; w, and w, = 
the weights of the two masses ; and z, and z, = 
the horizontal distances from any given point 
to the vertical lines through the centres of 
gravity of the separate masses. 

This method can be employed for finding 
the centre of gravity of any number of masses 
if the corresponding terms are inserted in the 
numerator and denominator of the foregoing 
equation. 

Another method of finding the centre of 
gravity of each voussoir of an arch and its load 
is that to which reference has already been 
made so far as the reduced load contour is 
concerned. The total load, including the 
weight of the voussoirs, is first reduced to an 
equivalent homogeneous load of the same 
density as the arch ring. Any superimposed 
load can be dealt with by this method, whether 
entirely of earth or masonry, or partly one and 
partly the other, and a live load can be treated 
in a similar manner. 

As an example, we will take the arch shown 
in Fig. 53, where the load consists partly of 
masonry and partly of earth. 

It is required, first, to find the reduced-load 
contour which gives the upper limit of the 
equivalent loading. 

We will assume the weight of the stone form- 
ing the arch ring to be 160 lb. per cubic foot ; 
that of the masonry backing to be 140 lb. per 
cubic foot; and that of the earth to be 100 lb. 
per cubic foot. Take any point a on the in- 
trados of the arch ring, and draw the vertical 
line a d, cutting the extrados at b, and the 
division line between the masonry and earth at 
the point c. 

Then the value of the ordinate at a to the 
reduced load contour will be :— 


140 100 
ab + 5 166 t 4160 


The value of the ordinate must be calculated 
and laid off to scale on a diagram. In the 
present case it suffices for our purpose to take 
the value as equivalent to a d' in Fig. 53. 

Ordinates computed at the points e and i 
are similarly assumed to possess the values 
e k and i l’, and ordinates computed at a 
sufficient number of other points are assumed 
to give the reduced load contour C’ D'. 
2 Then the area between the intrados of the 
march and the load contour is proportional to 
a the total load upon the arch. 

If the right-hand half of the arch were sub- 

x jected to a live load in addition to the dead 

load, as in Fig. 51, the live load could similarly 

be reduced to an equivalent load of masonry, 
and the reduced load contour would then be 
represented by a higher curve parallel to the 
5 right-hand half of the curve C’ D', as shown 
in Fig. 51. 
Tube centre of gravity for each voussoir and 
„its load can be found by making a large scale 
-drawing of the arch ring and its load contour; 
Then, by cutting out the area upon which is 

A Sepresented each voussoir and its load, the 

2 


T = 


centre of gravity can be’ determined by experi- 
ment. The position when thus found should 
be indicated upon the drawing of the arch. 


— . —— —ͥͤä 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


THE usual Court of Common Council was 
held on Thursday last week at the Guildhall, 
the Lord Mayor presiding. 

Among the petitions received was one from 
the inhabitants of the wards of Vintry, Dow- 

ate, and others urging the adenine of 

oiners’ Hall-buildings, or Bell Wharf-la 

Upper Thames-street, so that a double line 
of vans could pass, and pointing out that the 
resent would be a favourable opportunity 
or effecting an improvement, inasmuch as the 
premises that would have to be acquired are 
about to be pulled down and rebuilt. The 
petition was referred to committee for report 

It was agreed oppose the following Bills 
in this Session of Parliament:—Thames River 
Steamboat Service, Thames Steamboat 
Trust, East London and Lower Thames 
Electric Power, Great Northern and City 
Railway (extension of time), Metropolitan 
Railway, and Metropolitan District Railway. 

On the recommendation of the Streets Com- 
mittee the amended regulations with regard 
to projecting lamps, clocks, cranes, boards, 
and tablets were agreed to. It will be remem- 
bered that the amendments were the outcome 
of a petition of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce and certain makers and users of lamps 
and signs carrying on business within the juris- 
diction of the Corporation. i 

The Chairman of the Bridges Committee 
was asked if he could explain how it was that 

art of the carriageway of London Bridge was 
being paved in red granite, and the rest in 
grey granite. The questioner said that he 
understood that grey granite was the more 
durable material. 3 

In reply, the Chairman of the Bridges Com- 
mittee said that it was a fact that part of the 
bridge was being paved with red granite, but 
the contract did not specify what colour 
material was to be used; it merely said the 
best Aberdeen granite.” 

Replying to a further question, he said that 
it was hoped that the improvements on the 
bridge would be completed by March 20, or a 
fortnight within the contract time. 

A report was read from Sir H. Homewood 
Crawford, the City Solicitor, on the question 
of the raising of a City Rate for the erection 
of the new Central Criminal Court. 

Mr. Benjamin Turner moved a resolution to 
the effect that the City Solicitor should be 
instructed to take the necessary steps to sus- 
tain the rights of the Corporation in the 
matter, and, further, that the Remembrancer 
should be instructed to promote a Bill in 
Parliament to remove all doubts as to the 
rights of the Corporation to obtain a loan 


and make a rate for the purpose in question. 
This was seconded by Mr. Barber and 
carried. 
Cs gg 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. GORDON-SMITH.—We regret to announce 
the death on February 23, at his residence, 
No. 5, Oakhill-road, Putney, S. W., of Mr. 
Percival Gordon-Smith, in his sixty. fifth year, 
late Architect to the Local Government Board. 
Mr. Gordon-Smith was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
1866, and a Fellow in 1879, and he served for 
a while as a member of the Council. He was 
also a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institut ion. 
Mr. Gordon-Smith entered the service of the 
Poor Law—since the Local Government — 
Board under Christopher Wren Savage, whom 
he eventually succeeded as Architect to the 
Board, and retired after about forty years’ 
service in June, 1901, being succeeded by Mr. 
Brook Taylor Kitchin. He acted on several 
occasions as assessor or professional adviser 
in some important competitions, amongst them 
being those for the Cameron Memorial Acci- 
dent and General Hospital at West Hartle- 

ool, the St. Mellon’s Infectious Diseases 

ospital, and the Chorlton and Manchester 
Joint Asylum Committee's Colony for Inebriate 
and Epileptical Patients at Langho. In 
February of last year he acted as adviser to 
the Infirmary Committee of the Newark Board 
of Guardians upon the competitive plans sub- 
mitted for the extension buildings of the New- 
ark Infirmary. In the competitions we cite 
his recommendations and awards were sever- 
ally adopted. Shortly after his retirement 
from the Local Government Board, Mr. Gor- 
don-Smith brought out a work entitled 
„Hints and Suggestions as to the Planning 
of Poor Law Buildings, etc., published pv 
Messrs. Knight and Co. After the death of 
Mr. Arthur Cates, Mr. Gordon-Smith was 
elected in May, 1902, to fill the vacant seat 
on the board of directors of the Architectural 
Union Company. 


| of several churches 


ne, i 


Mr. Bevan.—We have also to announce the 
death at Brislington of Mr. John Bevan, of 
No. 1, St. Stephen’s Chambers, Baldwin- 
street, Bristol, aged sixty years. Mr. Bevan 
had practised in Bristol lor a period of from 
thirty-five to forty years, and was architect 
, in that city and the 
neighbourhood, including those of St, Francis, 
at Ashton-gate, Bedminster, in 1889, and 
St. Alban, ın the same locality, in 1885. He 
or upped the new nave for the Church of St. 
Michael and All Angels in Bedminster, and 
carried out the alterations and repairs, with 
new roofs and redecoration, of the Church of 
St. Andrew in Montpelier, Bristol, twenty 
years ago. 

Mr. J. D. Cooper.—On Saturday last there 
assed away the veteran wood-engraver, James 

avis Cooper, at the advanced age of eighty- 
one. Educated at the City of London School, 
he, at an early age, me the pupil of 
Wh mper, and rose quickly to the head of his 

rofession. Ever keen to recognise what was 

autiful and good in art, he has been often 
the first to give the helping hand to struggling 
artists, whose names are now well-known. 
With him also originated the idea of blending 
illustration and type—the first example of 
which, Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose, was 
brought out in 1863, by Mr. Murray. He, 
struck by the beauty of Washington Ir- 
ving’s’’ writings, planned to illustrate, after 
the same manner, Old Christmas, and 
“ Bracebridge Hall, and in this way so ably 
assisted the late Mr. Caldecott in his pen 
and ink designs. These were published by 
Macmillan and Co. His work brought him in 
contact with some of the most famous men 
of the day, and caused his name to be con- 
nected with those of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Owen, Nasymth, Livingstone, Stanley, Nan- 
sen, and many others, in their books. Mr. 
Cooper had also the distinction to be fre- 
uently selected by Her Majesty, the late 

ueen Victoria, to engrave for her books such 
as Our Life in the Highlands, also for 
“The Prince of Wales’ Tour in India.“ 
Some eighteen to twenty years ago Mr. 
Cooper engraved several important plates for 
this journal, which were in the highest style 
of wood-engraving, and were among the best 
executed architectural illustrations that have 
ever appeared in our pages; we may mention 
especially one of Keble College Chapel, and 
one of a fine Mairie, one of the Paris arron- 
dissements. The introduction of Process was 
practically the death-blow to wood-engraving, 
and this, added to his failing eyesight, caused 
him to retire from work some years ago. His 
intellect remained unclouded to the last, and 
his wonderful memory of all that was worth 
recording in an eventful life, combined with 
his charming old-world manners, made up a 
personality difficult to replace. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH or Sr. Mary, AUGHNACLOY, DIOCESE 
or ARMAGH.—The foundation-stone of this 
building was laid on the 28th ult. The church 
is in the Romanesque style, freely treated, 
and following such native types as are found 
in the round-arched work at Jerpoint Abbey, 
co. Kilkenny, and the still earlier examples 
at Melifont, Glendalough, and other ancient 
remains. The detail of ancient Irish work 
was, however, deemed to be of too archaic a 
character for literal adoption, and the great 
Lombardic churches of Northern Italy nave 
suggested the general treatment of the detail. 

he work has been chiefly concentrated in 
the west front. A massive tower surmounted 
by a copper-domed cupola shows on the prin- 
cipal facade of the church. The principal 
feature of the west front is the central door- 
way, deeply recessed in successive orders of 
moulded arches carried on circular shafts with 
carved capitals of Italian character a 
moulded bases. Over the chief entrance is 
a circular rose-window, in the centre of which 
will be a carved-stone representation of the 
Crucifixion. The church consists of nave, 
aisles, and a circular apsidal chancel, and two 
sacristies. Transepts are avoided in order to 
realise a plan where all can see the officiating 
priest. The desirability of a large unin— 
terrupted floor-space near the altar has been 
kept in mind. The organ gallery is not pro- 
vided in the present scheme, but it will be 
placed in the western end of the nave, over 
the principal entrance. The entire church 
will provide seating accommodation for some 
500 persons, while iP the nave only were seated, 
and the aisles used for standing space, the 
accommodation would be raised to about 800 
or more without crowding. The church is 
well lighted from every side. A heating 
chamber is placed under the sacristies. Irish, 
and as far as possible local, materials are 
being used throughout. For the facing and 
general walling the local freestone cannot be 
surpassed for appearance and durability. It 
has been sought to gain effect by the good 
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roportion of well-studied masses rather than 
be the elaboration of ornamental detail. The 
joinery work is all of the simplest character, 
the roofs being covered by timber barrel 
vaults of strong and nlain construction. The 
church is being erected by Mr. Robert Cullen, 
builder, Portadown, from the designs and 
under the supervision of the architects, Messrs. 
Doolin, Butler, and Donnelly, of Dublin. 

RESTORATION OF BassaLEG CuHuRCH, MoN- 
MOUTHSHIRE.—The Church of St. Basil at 
Bassaleg, near Newport, which had been 
closed for worship for over twelve months 
during a period of thorough restoration, has 
just been reopened. The church has been 
much altered from time to time; in fact, 
nearly every vestige of the original building 
has been swept away. The tower is, never- 
theless, intact, and the original chancel walls 
remain, although modern windows have been 
introduced. The tower is a fine example, and 
has been restored by public subscription. The 
restoration includes re-building of the top 
portion, pointing the walls, restoration of 
windows, etc., new lead flat, re-hanging of 
the bells, with the addition of a chiming 
apparatus, new floors, new west door, removal 
of organ, and the opening out of the fine old 
arch between tower and nave, filling in this 
with a rich oak screen, thus forming a choir 
vestry in the lower portion of the tower. The 
clock works have also been repaired and fixed 
in a more suitable position. The roofs of the 
nave, south aisle, vestry, and Lord Tredegar’s 
pew and vault have been repaired and re- 
slated, the nave roof lifted to its original 
height, and the interior of the nave and aisle 
boarded and formed into panels with moulded 
ribs. A new organ-chamber has been added 
at the cast end of the aisle, and the organ 
removed from the west end of the nave into 
ìt, the choir being formed in front of it, facing 
north. A new heating-chamber was built on 
the north side, and a hot-water apparatus on 
Musgrave’s latest principle fixed. New 
decorated fret-lead glazing has been put in all 
the windows, and a new painted window fixed 
on the north side of the nave to the memory 
of Captain Homfray, by Savell, of Albany- 
street. London. who also supplied the glass. 
The flags in the passages were all taken up 
and re-laid on concrete in cement, and the 
walls have been decorated in a warm buff 
colour, with ornament in venetian red. The 
Commissioners restored the chancel, which in- 
cluded the re-building of a portion of the 
walling and a new oak roof, etc. The work 
was carried out by Messrs. Shepton and Son, 
of Cardiff, from designs and under the super- 
vision of Mr. C. B. Fowler, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Cardiff.—Western Mail. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, OLDPARK, BELFAST.— 
The memorial-stones in connexion with the 
new church which is being built on the con- 
tinuation of the Cliftonville-road to Oldpark 
were laid recently. The plan comprises a nave 
of 90 ft. in length, with galleries and shallow 
transepts. The latter, with 30 ft. of the nave, 
will be used at present as a school and lecture 
hall. The main front will have a square 
tower, with heavy buttresses, surmounted by 
a battlemented cornice, with brick spire above, 
rising to a height of 110 ft. above street level. 
The contractors for the entire work are Messrs. 
W. J. Campbell and Son, and the architects 
are Messrs. Young and Mackenzie. Belfast. 

SrNAGOG UE. BRL FAST. The Lady Mayoress of 
Belfast (Lady Jaffe) laid the foundation-stone 
of a new Jewish Synagogue for the Hebrew 
congregation of Belfast. The new building 
will occupy a site about 90 ft. by 50 ft., in 
Annesley-street. The plan comprises a porch 
and vestibule at the west end, giving access to 
the synagogue, which is 75 ft. long by 37 ft. 
wide. The synagogue will accommodate up- 
wards of 350 persons, with a gallery to hold 
200 in addition. Messrs. James Henry and 
Sons are the contractors, and Messrs. Young 
and Mackenzie the architects. 

Boarp Scxoors, Crayrorp.—New schools, to 
be called the North End Schools, have just 
been completed, and will shortly be opened. 
The schools are built with a wide corridor 
for assembling the children. instead of a 
central hall, and provide accommodation for 
300 children in two departments, with provi- 
sion for future class-rooms to accommodate 
100 children. There are separate entrances 
for bovs, girls, and infants. The buildings 
throughout have been built with yellow stocks 
and red-brick dressings, and Box ground stone 
for copings, cornices, and dormers. The class- 
rooms internally are lined with salt-glazed 
brick dadoes. and are heated by warm-air 
grates, with low-pressure hot-water pipes and 
radiators to hat and cloak rooms and corridors. 
Covered playsheds are provided for girls and 
infants, and also in the bova’ playgrounds. 
The cost of the schools is 5,3587., including 
plavegrounds, boundary-walls, and fencing to 
a site of 14 acres. The architect is Mr. C. L. 
Morgan, of London, and the builders Messrs. 
Friday and Ling, of Erith. 


School, Mexsorouch.—On the 29th ult. a 
new school was opened in Mexborough. Mr. 
G. White, architect, gave a few particulars as 
to the new buildings. The accommodation is 
for 520 mixed scholars, and the total cost, in- 
cluding furnishing, etc., 3, 801“. 

InFectious Diseases HOSPITAL, CONISBOROUGH. 
The new Infectious Diseases Hospital, which 
has been built at Conisborough by the Don- 
caster and Mexborough Joint Hospital Board, 
is situated in Common-lane, at Conisborough, 
about three-quarters of a mile from the rail- 
way station. The buildings consist of an ad- 
ministrative block, comprising rooms for the 
use of the medical officer, the matron, and 
the nursing staff, with kitchen and store 
accommodation. This block is more than 
sufficient to meet the present requirements, and 
it has been built with a view to future exten- 
sion of the wards. The scarlet fever block 
consists of male and female wards, with two 
special wards containing one bed each for 
paying patients, with convalescent room over 
the central portion, provided with nurses’ 
the central portion, provided with nurses’ room, 
bathroom, and sanitary accommodation. There 
is also typhoid block with similar accommoda- 
tion, and an isolation block for doubtful and 
other infectious cases. The laundry and boiler- 
house block contains a washhouse fitted with 
the usual appliances for washing by machinery, 
an ironing room with fan ventilating drying 
closet, and a disinfecting chamber fitted with 
Thresh's disinfector. There are also a 
mortuary, stable, and ambulance sheds. A 
boiler-house is provided, containing two boilers 
which supply steam for the laundry, hot-water 
apparatus for heating the wards, hot-water 
supplies to all the baths and lavatories roupa 
out the buildings, and for working the elec- 
trical plant. The ward blocks are all furnished 
with lars verandahs in the front, having a south 
aspect for the use of convalescents. The build- 
ings are illuminated by electric light. The 
buildings at present provide for the treatment 
of thirty-six patients. Messrs Harold Arnold 
and Son, of Doncaster, were the contractors, 
Mr. J. H. Morton, of South Shields, the archi- 
tect, Messrs. Benham and Sons, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, sub-contractors for the engineering. The 
clerk of the works was Mr. Fred Simpson, of 
Doncaster. 

West RI DñINd Asytum, SrTorTHES HALL, 
HvDDERSFIELD.—It is expected that early next 
month the initial part of what is ultimately to 
be a great asylum on the Storthes Hall estate 
will be opened for occupation. The finishing 
touches and equipment are now being put to a 
set of buildings to accommodate acute cases of 
lunacy. These premises have been designed 
for the West Riding County Council by Mr. J. 
Vickers-Edwards, the County Architect. The 
estate is situated about five miles to the south- 
east of Huddersfield, and comprises an area 
of 629 acres, of which 261 acres are woods and 
plantation. Included in the purchase is a 
roomy and well-built mansion, together with 
farm buildings, cottages, timber, and minerals, 
none of the latter having been removed. Good 
quantities of stone have been found on the 
estate for foundations and concreting. A fine 
supply of water is also at hand. The water- 
works undertaking is now completed and in 
working order. It consists of a small receiv- 
ing reservoir, from which water is pumped to 
an altitude of 800 ft. by motor power to the 
large circular reservoir, with a capacity of 14 
million gallons. The first contract in con- 
nexion with this Asylum was let to Messrs. 
John Radcliffe and Sons, builders of Hudders- 
field, on August 15, 1900, for the sum of 105,9002., 
and consists of an Acute hospital for 20 cases 
and two cotage homes for workers, accommoda- 
ting thirty-five cases each. The next contract 
was let to Messrs. Nicholson and Son, of 
Leeds, on November 1, 1901, for the large 
laundry, boiler-house, engine-room, chimney- 
shaft. and laundry residence, at a total cost of 
44.5517. The laundry residence is for those 
who are working in the laundry, it being 
desirable that patients who work thore should 
have a distinct and separate residence to 
themselves. The residence will provide accom- 
modation for fifty cases. These works are also 
completed. The last contracts were let to 
Messrs. John Radcliffe and Sons for a resi- 
dence for the medical superintendent, a reser- 
voir and pumping station, and a lodge for 
the main entrance (at a total cost of 16,062/.), 
which are practically finished. For the supply 
of boilers and steam plant the contract was 
let in May, 1902, to Messrs. Ashwell and Nes- 
bit, of Leicester, at the price of 9.3001. The 
contract for the electric lighting of the institu- 
tion was let to the Walsall Electrical Com- 
pany, of Liverpool, in January. 1902, at 5.1002. 
The furniture and fittings for the Acute block, 
etc., have been supplied by Messrs. Christopher 
Pratt and Sons, of Bradford, for 7,934/. 10s. 8d. 
The laving-out of the grounds is nearly com- 
plete; it has been done under the supervision 
of the County Architect. In addition, the com- 
mittee have instructed their architect to push 
on with the first section of the larger institu- 


tion, and to provide accommodation for 600 
more cases, and the plans are practically com. 
pleted. When this work has been let further 
drawings and contracts will be prepared to 
bring the institution up to the full comple- 
ment. It is proposed ultimately that this 
Asylum shall contain accommodation for up- 
wards of 2,000 cases, which, taking into con- 
sideration the officers, attendants, nurses, and 
artisans, will probably mean a total popula- 
tion of 2,500.—Yorkshtre Observer. 

Homcmoratuic Hospitat, TUNBRIDGE Wes. 
— The annual meeting of the governors and 
subscribers to the Tunbridge Wells Homeo- 
pathic Hospital was held at the institution 
recently, when the opportunity was taken of 
opening the new hospital building at Silwood 

ouse, Church-road. The work of remodel- 
ling the existing rooms and designing the new 

remises built on to them was entrusted to 

Ir. C. H. Strange, architect. The hospital 
now comprises men's and women's wards in 
the old part of the building, and a large ward 
and operating theatre in the new part. These 
rooms, with the ward kitchen, bathroom. 
charge-nurse's room, and conveniences, are all 
on the first floor, compactly grouped for con- 
veniont administration and oversight. The 
wards all face south or west, and overlook the 
grounds and Common. There is also a nrivate 
ward on the ground floor, where are situated 
the matron’s room, staff dining-room, kitchens, 
etc. On the second floor are the matron’s, 
nurse’s, servants’, and caretakers’ bedrooms, 
bathrooms, store-rooms, etc. A patient's lift 
is placed next to the entrance, and a service 
lift runs from the basement through all the 
floors. The building is lighted throughout bs 
electricity, with an auxiliary gas service for 
emergencies, and heated by low-pressure hot 
water. There is an iron fire- escape stairs 
from the top and first floors leading to the 
grounds, and there are hydrants and other fire 
appliances disposed in different parts of the 
building. The outpatients’ department is 
entirely separate, and comprises a large wait- 
ing-room, two consulting- rooms, ressing- 
room, dispensary, etc. The amount expended 
in building operations has been about 2,250.. 
and the general contractors were Messrs. 
Strange and Sons. 

Business PREMISES, Derry.—Business pre- 
mises have been erected for Messrs. Ros- 
borough and Co. in Ferryquay-street, Derry. 
The new building stands on an area of 40 ft. bs 
56 ft., and it is three stories high. The ground 
floor is to be used as a provision-shop and ware- 
house, while the upper floors are intended for 
offices. The plans for the work were pre- 
pared by Mr. R. Eccles Buchanan, and were 
carried out by Messrs. Joseph Ballintine, Ltd.. 
under the superintendence of Mr. James 
Simpson. 

THEATRE, GIASsCOW.— The Glasgow Pavilion 
Palace of Varieties has just been opened. The 
new theatre, which is situated at the junction 
of Renfield and Renfrew streets, has been 
erected to the designs of Mr. Bertie Crewe, of 
London. Its main elevation, which is towards 
Renfield-street, between Sauchiehall-street and 
Renfrew-street, is in salmon pink terra cotta. 
treated in the style of the later French Renais- 
sance. The total seating accommodation will 
accommodate 2,500 persons. 
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APPOINTMENT. 


ARCHITECT TO THE BOARD OF Bpucatios.— 
The appointment of Mr. Felix Neville Clay as 
Architect to the Board of Education is an- 
nounced in the London Gazette of March 1. 
The appointment of Mr. E. R. Robson as 
Consulting Architect to the Board terminated 
on September 30, after he had served nearit 
nineteen years in that capacity. In reply to 
a question asked in the House of Commons on 
August 11 of last year upon the matter of 
Mr. Robson’s enforced retirement, the Secre 
tary to the Board stated in the course of his 
reply—‘‘ No question of the competency of Afr. 
Robson is involved. The Board of Education 
are making new arrangements to meet nes 


conditions. 
—ꝛ — A—ͤ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


THe Prx Cuapev.—-Sir Benjamin Stone has 
addressed the First Commissioner of Works 
as to what are the intentions of the Gover 
ment as to the future uses or disposal of the 
Pyx Chapel now that it is no longer occupied 
by a department of the Government, and if 
it is contemplated making any alteratiors 
which will interfere with its wenerable and 
architectural character. Lord Balcarres bas 
replied that the First Commissioner of Works 
is anxious to give effect to the assurance of 
his predecessor by giving the public reasor- 
able facilities of admission to the Pyx Chapel. 
In order to do this it will be necessary to light 
the Chapel; it is proposed to do so by means 

| of plain standards with electric light, so as te 
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avoid any injury to the ancient walls and 
vaulted roof. The greatest care is being taken 
not to make any alterations which might inter- 
fere with the architecture. 


NOTTINGHAM Master BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—The annual dinner of the Nottingham 
Master Builders’ Association took place 
recently at the Albert Hotel, Derby-road. 
Mr. F. H. Fish (President) occupied the chair, 
and Mr. J. Wright (Hon. Secretary) the vice- 
chair. Amongst those present were the Mayor 
(Councillor A. Page), Messrs. E. R. Sutton 
(Nottingham Architectural Society), E. Fox 
(Leicester Master Builders’ Association), 

Dickinson and R. Weston Frost (Derby 


Master Builders’ Association), A. E. Tallis 
Secretar National Federation Midland 
entre), T. 


Munks and H. Rainbow (Notting- 
ham branch Master Painters’ Association}, 
G. S. Fish, T. Fish, jun., E. P. Bartlett, A. W. 
Smith, W. Edgar, William Hall, jun. 
S. Thumbs, E. H ind, . Vickers, Jevons, 
W. Crane, E. Burge, W. C. Hickson, J. J. 
Spencer, James Wright, Councillor Joha 
Wright, W. Maule, F. Cree, R. Simpson, F 
Quarton, F. Messon, H. Cutts, C. Walker. 
W. Warburton, G. A. Pillatt, H. Bowers, A. 
Priestley, L. Priestley, J. Shaw, Andrews, J. 
H. Vickers, C. P. Shaw, J. Carr, T. Flewitt, 
J. P., E. A. Pyatt, E. A. Cooper, J. H. Findley; 
Shepherd, W. Appleby, S. Ward, T. Long, i 
Marchant, Burton, J. Saxby, W. R. Wibber- 
ley F. Harvey, A. Taylor, Pask, Morley, 
Thorpe, Adkins, and W. J. Barton (Secretar 75 
The loyal toast having been given from the 
chair and suitably honoured, Mr. Vickers 
proposed The Mayor, Magistrates, and Cor- 


poration of Nottingham, and said they wer» 
pleased to see the Mayor present. The Mayor 
acknowledged the toast. Mr. Edgar 


roposed The Architects“ and Messrs. E. 
R. Sutton and W. C. Hickson replied. Mr. 
E. Fox proposed Success to the Federation 
and the Nottingham Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, to which Mr. J. Dickinson and the 
son and the Chairman replied. Other toasts 
followed. 


PLUMBERS AND PusBiic HTALTRH.—At a recent 
meeting of plumbers held in Birmingham, 
Mr. E. Antony Lees, Secretary to the Water 
Department, in referring to the change in the 
water-fittin in the City that might be 
required when the soft water from the Welsh 
mountains took the place of the hard water 
now in use, said that as a water engineer he 
was more interested in the improvement of 
plumbers as craftsmen than in the financial 
prosperity of their trade, but he recognised 
that the two things were bound up together, for 
they could not have skilled craftsmen in a trade 
unless that trade brought them an adequate 
reward. He believed that they were as much 
concerned as were the City officials in improv- 
ing the quality of plumbing work, which was so 
important from a sanitary point of view. He 
was glad to know that they were interesting 
themselves in the proper training of youths 
who were brought into the trade, and were 
doing what they could to get rid of cheap 
and nasty plumbing. If they must have cheap- 
ness, it should be obtained by skilled work 
and industry rather than by doing slipshod 
work and using inferior material. Whatever 
the result might be, an honourable workman 
would always leave his work in such a state 
that no evil result would follow it. The time 
would come when the public would insist on 
only such men being employed, and it would 
Be tnei duty to see that they were adequately 
paid. 

Art Inpcustrirs EXHTrIioN. Dusitn.—The 
Royal Dublin Society has just issued the list 
of prizes, amounting to 250l., to be offered at 
the Art Industries Exhibition in August next. 
The Exhibition will be held at Ball’s Bridze, 
Dublin, in conjunction with the Irish Horse 
Show, and will include sections for the follow- 
ing Irish art industries:—Lace, embroidery, 
tapestry-weaving, wood-carving, artistic leather 
work, artistic metal work, pyrography and 
stained-wood work, artistic enamelling, illumin- 
ating, stained-glass work, modelling for orna- 
mental plaster work and designs. Hitherto the 
great obstacle to the development of this useful 
Exhibition has been the want of space owing to 
its being held in conjunction with the annual 
Horse Show, which taxes the resources of the 
Society to their utmost. The great Irish 
Horse Show is usually visited by about 60,000 
persons, and accordingly it affords a ver 
favourable opportunity for bringing the Iris 
industries prominently under the notice of 
the British and American public, and for the 
sale of the exhibits. The Committee, recognis- 
ing these great advantages, continued holding 
the Exhibition in conjunction with the Horse 
Show, though the space at their disposal was 
thus extremely limited. The Royal Dublin 
Society has now decided to erect a special 
hall at Ball’s Bridge for this Exhibition at 
a cost of about 5,000/. The hall is in course 
of erection, and will be completed in time 
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for the Exhibition in August next. It will 
have a floor area of upwards of 11,500 sq. ft., 
and will be fitted with glass show-cases, 
etc., so that there will be ample space for 
effectively displaying the exhibits. In almost 
all departments of the Exhibition there are 
sections for both amateurs and professionals, 
and artisans and apprentices are also eligible 
to compete. All information may had on 
application to the Registrar, Royal Dublin 
Society, Leinster House, Dublin. The Exhibi- 
tion is essentially an Exhibition „f Irish Art 
Industries, and (as is stated in one of the rules) 
each competitor must be resident in Ireland. 


Peasopy Donation Fonp.—The thirty-ninth 
report of the Peabody Donation Fund shows 
that the net gain of the year, from rents and 
interest, has been 35.090“. lls. 3d., as shown 
by the accounts, this return being 2°52 per 
cent. on the capital of the Fund, against 2°40 
per cent. last year. The capital expenditure on 
land and buildings to the end of the year 
was 1,370,367/. Is. 11d. The repairs, which in- 
clude extensive drainage alterations at West- 
minster and Clerkenwell, amount to 
13.1157. 12s. 2d. At the end of the year the 
Governors had provided for the artisan and 
labouring poor of London 11,918 rooms, in- 
cluding those occupied by the superintendents 
and porters, besides bathrooms, laundries, 
and lavatories. These rooms comprised 
5,387 separate dwellings, viz.: — 101 of four 
rooms, 1,828 of three rooms, 2,572 of two 
rooms, and 886 of one room. Eighty-two 
cottages of five rooms each are in course of 
erection at the Herne Hill Estate, and it is 
hoped that some of them will shortly be ready 
for occupation. During the year the Governors 
have purchased a site of about 44 acres 
situated at Lordship-lane, Tottenham. 


CuerKs or Works’ Dinner, BRIS TOL. The 
eleventh annual dinner of the Bristol Clerks of 
Works and Builders’ Foremen’s Association 
was held on Saturday at the Royal Hotel. 
The Chairman (Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, F.S.1.) 
resided, the vice-chairs being occupied by 

essrs. H. J. R. Davis and E. Turner.—Mr. 

S. Cotterell, J. P., in response to the 
toast of Trade and Commerce, said that the 
building trade in Bristol at the present time 
was very prosperous. There was also the 
reat work at Avonmouth now progressing. 
hey all hoped to see the Corporation of 
Bristol erect suitable municipal buildings 
as a great centre—Mr. F. W. Wills, 
F. R. I. B. A., said his experience conceruing 
the foremen of carpenters was that they strove 
to do their very utmost. That Association was 
growing. Those who were in positions and 
were leaders should do their best to be practical 
as well as professional. Every man should 
strive to get to the top of the tree. If every 
man did that they would turn out a better 
class of work.—The Chairman, in proposing 
the toast of The Association, said he saw by 
the report that they were a company of 
between forty and fifty. The Association was 
very useful, if not for defence purposes, for 
educational purposes. Each one doing his 
best ought to be able to do much—better than 
their fathers did. He had had the pleasure 
of working with good men, and could see how 
inay had got on.—Mr. H. J. R. Davis, in 
reply, said the Association was progressing 
very favourably, and the library now con- 
nected with it was found very beneficial. 


Pompett By NicHt.—To accede to a request 
which has often been made by the travelling 
public, Pompeii is now (according to a com- 
munication received at the British Foreign 
Office from Mr. Consul-General Neville Rolfe) 
to be opened on moonlight nights. In order 
to secure this privilege notice must be given 
before noon on the day of the visit. There is 
now an excellent hotel at the entrance to the 
excavations, so that there is no need to return 
to Naples the same night. The price of 
entrance to the ruins at night will be 4 lire 
per head, as against 2 lire, which is the charge 
in the daytime, and it is stated that there is 
no risk of contracting malaria in a night visit. 


THe New BUILDINGS FOR THE DUKE OF YORK’S 
RoyaL Mititary ScuHoot.—Lord Windsor has 
deposited a short Bill on behalf of the Govern- 
ment which sets forth that land has been pur- 
chased in the parish of Guston, Kent, for the 
purpose of erecting thereon buildings for the 
Duke of York's Royal Military School. The 
lands are subject to certain rights of way and 
cannot be used unless such rights are ex- 
tinguished. The object of the Bill, therefore, 
is to extinguish all such rights of way. 


Doris MEMORIAL, Devonrort.—A memorial 
has been erected in Devonport in memory of 
the men of H. M. S. Doris who fell in the late 
war, and it consists of a base of grey Dart- 
mouth granite upon which a pompom cantured 
from the Boers has been placed. The monu- 
ment has been executed by Messrs. Harry 
Hems and Sons, of Exeter, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. F. Burns, the Borough Surveyor. 
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BRIGHTON MasteR BUILDERS’ AS8S8OCIATION.— 
On the Ist inst. the eleventh annual dinner of 
the Brighton Master Builders’ Association took 
place at the Hôtel Metropole, the Chairman 
(Alderman W. Botting, J.P.) presiding.—After 
the loyal and patriotic toasts, Mr. G. S. God- 
free gave The Corporations of Brighton and 
Hove.” He noticed that the jubilee of the 
incorporation of Brighton was to be celebrated 
this year, and he congratulated the Mayor 
upon seing, in office on such an interesting 
occasion. e was surprised to see on the 
agenda, a notice of motion in support of a 
poent for bringing the trams down the 
Tarino-parade. e was bitterly opposed to 
trams on the front, and he had no doubt as 
to what action the Council would take.—The 
Mayor, in reply, touched lightly on the prin- 
i of the Corporation, and, 
alluding to the proposal to run trams along 
the Marine-parade, said it would be debated, 
and he really felt that the inherent good sense 
of the Council would prevent what, to his 
mind, would be such a disastrous thing as 
that coming to pass.—The toast of the evening, 
“Tbe Association of Master Builders, was 
proposed by Mr. J. K. Nye. He was pleased 
he said, that for some time past there had 
been peace and goodwill between them and 
their workmen. In connection with the 
Association. he could not forget that, acting 
on an excellent suggestion of their Chairman, 
they formed an Insurance Society. The pit- 
falls and responsibilities they had under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act were such that 
the members should congratulate themselves 
upon having at their back an excellent insur- 
ance fund, which was now represented by 
several thousand pounds. The membership of 
the Association was, he understood, well main- 
tained, nearly every local firm being repre- 
sented in it.—The Chairman, in reply, recalled 
the circumstances of the strike which led to 
the formation of the Association twelve years 
ago, and said that they put their foot down 
then and had ever since n on the best of 
terms with their men, who, he believed 
appreciated them vastly more than the did 
before. The decision of the House of rds 
in 1901, that trade unions were responsible for 
the action of their agents, had been of great 
help to them. Since then the trade unions 
had been very cautious. With regard to their 
Insurance Association, they started with very 
small funds, but their claims did not amount 
to more than 1501. a year, and they had been 
able to carry forward a very handsome balance 
every year since its formation in 1898. At this 
moment they were in possession of very nearly 
7,0002. to meet an claims that might be made 
upon them, and in the near future he believed 
they would be able to reduce the premium 50 

er cent.—The remaining toasts were The 

isitors, given by Mr. T. Garrett, and 
acknowledged by Mr. W. Balchin; The 
Chairman, and The Vice-Chairman.” 

HORSELL SEWERAGE SCHEME.—A scheme for the 
sewerage and sewage disposal of Horsell, Surrey, 
has been prepared by Messrs. Elliott and 
Brown, of Nottingham. It is proposed to 
purify the sewage by means of septic tanks and 
percolating filters, the effluent being finished 
off by filtration through land. The cost of 
the works is estimated at 19,676/. : 
War Memorial, YorK.—The York Corpora- 
tion propose to erect a roll of honour, on which 
the names of all York men who volunteered 
for active Service during the South African 
war are to be inscribed, in the Guildhall, and 
the City Engineer has been requested to pre- 
pare a design. It is also proposed by a Com- 
mittee representing the county to erect in 
York a memorial to all Yorkshiremen whe 
were killed, and the York Corporation has 
been applied to for permission to erect it on 
a site near St. Michael-le-Belfrey Church. 
The monument will take the form of a Pucon 
Eleanor Cross, and has been designe DF 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM AND EGYPTIAN TRADE. 
—In an exhaustive review of the trade and 
finances of Egypt for the years 1887-1902, Mr. 
Horace Rumbold, Second Secretary in H.M. 
Diplomatic Service at Cairo, mentions inci- 
dentally that the share of the United Kingdom 
in the imports of stones, earths, earthenware, 
glass, etc., which was about one-sixth during 
the quinquennial period 1887-91, bore much 
the same proportion in 1902. Most of the 
cement imported in bags comes from the 
United Kingdom, whilst Belgium supplies the 
cement in barrels. The United Kingdom also 
supplies a certain amount of china and earthen- 
ware. Italy sends all the marble and paving- 
stones, and in view of the great amount of 
building goin on throughout Egypt, her 
trade under this head is likely to increase. 
The most striking feature is the amount of the 
Italian import, which has nearly quadrupled 
in the last sixteen years. Belgium supplies 
all the window-panes. and that country, France. 
and Germany divide the trade_in china and 
earthenware in fairly equal proportions. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


SoutHport Masons’ Srrixe.—The Mayor of 
Southport (Councillor F. W. Brown) has been 
requested by the parties in the strike of 
masons at Holy Trinity Church rebuilding to 
act as arbitrator. As a result of the agree- 
ment, deputations representing the contractor 
and the men wai upon the Mayor and pre- 
sented their case. The Mayor intimated that 
he would carefully consider the evidence sub- 
mitted before giving his decision, which both 
parties have agreed to accept as final. 


— . — 
Legal. 


CASE UNDER THE 1894 LONDON 
BUILDING ACT. 


Cocein v. DICKESON. 


THI8 case, which was heard before Mr. Fran- 
cis at the South-Western Police Court, 
Lavender-hill, S.W., recently, raised the ques- 
tion whether the alteration of a shop-front to 
suit a tenant was a work in respect of which a 
notice should have been given to the District 
Surveyor under section 145 of the above Act. 

Mr. Caudwell appeared for the plaintiff, 
Mr. Clarence T. Coggin, the District Sur- 
veyor, while the defendant, Mr. John Dicke- 
son, appeared in person. 

The facts of the case were as follows:—The 
defendant was the owner of a house and shop, 
No. 74, St. John's-hill, New Wandsworth, and 
on reletting the premises to a new tenant, he 
took out the old and put in a new front to 
suit such tenant. It was admitted that such 
alteration was not a work of necessary repair. 
Mr. Caudwell contended on behalf of the 
plaintiff that the case was of one in which a 
notice ought to have been given, and referred 
to sections 138, 209, 145, 146, (11) (b), and 73 
(3) and. 5 i l 

The defendant’s defence was that no notice 
was required on the mere alteration of a shop 
front. i 

The Magistrate gave judgment for the plain- 
tiff, and stated that it seemed to him the case 
came clearly within the provisions of the Act 
relating to building notices, and he ordered 
the defendant to pay fine with 
12s. 6d. costs. 


THE MARYLEBONE BOROUGH 
COUNCIL AND ITS ELECTRICAL 
UNDERTAKING. 


Mr. Justice BucrKLeY in the Chancery Divi- 
sion on the 25th ult., heard a motion in the 
action of the Metropolitan Electric Suppl 
Co., Ltd., v. the Marylebone Borough Council, 
by which the defendants asked for an exten- 
sion of time in which to complete the pur- 
chase of that part of the plaintiffs’ undertak- 
ing which is situate in Marylebone. 

Mr. Buckmaster, K.C., and Mr. Clayton 
appeared for the Borough Council, and Mr. 
Cripps, „ Mr. Astbury, K. C., and Mr. 
Sergeant for the Company. 

r. Buckmaster said that the Council ob- 
tained statutory powers to purchase the under- 
taking, and the arbitrator fixed the price at 
1,212,000/., but the Council’s Bill only gave 
them power to borrow money with the con- 
sent 915 the London City Council. On August 7, 
his lordship made a decree for specific per- 
formance of the contract by December 31, 

iving the Borough Council liberty to apply 
ior an extension of time. The London City 
Council would not sanction the raising the 
money by loan, and the Borough Council 
was left with the alternative of levying a rate 
for the whole amount on the inhabitants 
which was impossible, or to go to Parliament 
for power to borrow. On December 11, the 
Court enlarged the time for completion till 
February 29. The Council's Bill in Parlia- 
ment had passed the second reading. Under 
the order of August 7, the Council was held 
liable to pay 67,250“. for capital expenditure 
incurred from the date of the arbitration, and 
as a term of the extension of time the Council 
was ordered to pay the Company 60,000/., and 
some other sums, and the Company had to 
receive interest at the rate of 44 per cent. on 
the balance. The Council had handed the 
Company the 60,0002. In order that the Bill 
might receive the Royal assent before a 
further application was made, defendants 
asked for an extension of time for completion 
till August 31, but plaintiffs wished to impose 
as a condition that a further sum of 27.500. 
in respect of capital expenditure should be 
paid to them. It would be an exceedingly 
difficult thing for the defendants to raise that 
money. The learned counsel said that in these 
circumstances the defendants would prefer 
taking an extension of time till April 30, and 
suggested that 10,0002. would be a reasonable 
payment to make. 

Mr. Cripps said that the Company would 
assent to anything that his lordship thought 
was right. 
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At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counsel, Mr, Justice Buckley, in giving judg- 
ment, said he was sorry he could not discon- 
nect the ratepayers and the Borough Council. 
For the former he had great sympathy as 
they had been saddled with a burden through 


no fault of theirs. He was desirous of reliev-. 


ing them if it was possible. He had no 
sympathy with the Borough Council as they 
had entered into obligations which fell on 
other persons. Judicially, however, he could 
only consider the Council. The question was 
what was a fair figure for the Counoil to pay 
as a term of their having a further extension 
of time to complete. Having regard to the 
evidence as to expenditure, he found the sum 
to be 20,000/., but he asked the plaintiffs to 
accept 15,0000. | 

Mr. Cripps said that the plaintiffs would 
accept 15, 000. 

Mr. Justice Buckley said that that being so 
he would extend the time for completion 
until April 30 on the term that the defendants 
would on or before March 31 pay the plain- 
tiffs 15,0002. in respect of the expenditure on 
the undertaking. 

Order accordingly. 


THE SUBSOIL OF A ROAD AT POPLAR. 


THE case of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Poplar v. Millwall Dock Company came 
before Mr. Justice Farwell in the Chancery 
Division on the 25th ult., an action by the 
plaintiffs against the defendants for an injunc- 
tion restraining defendants from laying a pipe 
and drain under, and from trespassing upon, 
East Ferry-road, Poplar. 

Mr. W. H. Upjohn, K.C. (with him Mr. 
Ashton Cross), for the plaintiffs, said his 
clients’ case rested upon a number of Acts 
of Parliament. The road in question vested 
in the plaintiffs as property in the ordinary 
way, and alternatively they said it vested 
in them as a street. The history of the road 
commenced in 1812, when an Act was passed 
which incorporated the Poplar and Green- 
wich Ferry Company, which had power to 
purchase land and make roads. At that time 
there was a road which ran from the Ferry 
House, south of the Isle of Dogs, to 
Chapel House, and one of the works which 
that Company undertook was to straighten 
this road at an awkward bend. In 1864 the 
defendant Company was incorporated, and 
this Company proposed to straighten the 
road still more, and construct a dock on 
each side of it. They made a dock on the 
west side of the road in question, but left 
on the other side a piece of vacant land. This 
road now ran near the Millwall Athletic 
Ground, just below which the defendant 
Company, under licence granted to the Ferry 
Company in 1875, constructed a line of pipes. 
Down to 1903 these were used for the pump- 
ing of sludge by the defendants from the west 
side of the road to the vacant land on the 
other side of the road. This caused serious 
complaint from the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, and in the result the Poplar Town 
Council, under its powers, terminated the 
licence. Then the defendant Company was 
called upon to remove the pipes and make 
good the road, but, as they declined, the piain- 
tiffs moved the pipes. Then the defendants 
said their intention was to tunnel under the 
road at a depth of 5 ft. for the purpose of 
continuing to pump the sludge on to the other 
side of the road. On December 18 last his 
lordship granted an interlocutory injunction 
restraining the defendants from doing this. 
A part of the original claim was 50/., the costs 
to the plaintiffs of removing the pipes, but 
this sum the defendants paid into court. The 
only question, therefore, was whether what 
the defendants were doing or threatening to 
do would be a trespass upon the plaintiffs’ 
property. : 

r. Cripps, K.C., for the defendants, 
argued that section 43 of the Act of 1804, 
which conveyed the fee in the land, did not 
vest the subsoil of the road in the Ferry 
Company. Originally it was vested in the 
defendant Company under conveyance, and 
had in no way been divested from them. The 
transfer to the Ferry Company was of the 
surface of the road for the purpose of tolls, 
etc., but the subsoil the defendant Company 
could use for the purposes of their works. He 
asked his lordship to give judgment for the 
defendants and order an inquiry as to 
damages. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said that 
no more was vested in the local authority 
than was required for the purpose of con- 
trolling and protecting and maintaining the 
streets for the public use. The defendants did 
not wish to make a tunnel in such a manner 
as to interfere with the public rights and 
use of the road as a high road. He accordingly 
dismissed the action with costs, and granted 
the defendants an inquiry as to damages on 
the terms of which the interlooutory injunction 
was granted. 
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CASE UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


THe case of Millard v. Balby-with-Hex- 
thorpe Urban District Council came before a 
Divisional Court of King’s Bench com 
of the Lord Chief Justice, and Justices Wills 
and Kennedy on the 29th ult., on an appeal 
from a decision of the Justices of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire on a complaint preferred 
by the Urban District Council for non-pay- 
ment of paving, etc., charges, under the pro- 
visions of the Public Health Act, 1875, in re- 
spect of Carr-hill-road, Balby. 

The facts of the case were shortly as 
follows:—The street in question was not a 
highway repairable by the inhabitants at 
large, and on June 8, 1899, the Council served 
on all the owners of premises fronting such 
parts of the road as required to be paved, etc., 
requiring them to do the work. The owners 
not doing the work the Council did it. The 
work was completed on December 4, 1901, at 
which date the appellant owned premises in 
the road which required to be paved, etc. 
On March 20, 1902, the appellant sold the 
premises. The Council’s Surveyor apportioned 
45“. as the proportion due from the appellant 
for the work on his premises, and notice of 
apportionment was duly served on him on 

ovember 24, 1902. On May 20, 1903, a 
formal demand in writing was served on the 
appellant for payment of the 45“. The appel- 
lant contended 4 at he was not liable because 
he was not the owner of the premises on 
December 4, 1901, when the work was com- 
pleted, and also on May 20, 1903, the date 
of the demand. The respondent’s contention 
was that the appellant was not required by 
law to be the owner of the premises, both at 
the date of the completion of the work, and 
at the date of the demand, but that the appor- 
tioned expenses were summarily recoverable 
from the person who was the owner of the 
premises when the works were completed. 
The Justices took this view, and held the 
appellant liable to pay the 451. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counsel, the Lord Chief Justice, in giving 
judgment, said he felt bound by the decision 
in the case of the Queen v. Swindon in 
which it was held that an owner to be liable 
must be the owner at the time of the demand. 
His lordship said that if that decision was to 
be varied, it must be by the Court of Appeal. 

Justice Wills and Kennedy coneuted and 
the appeal was accordingly allowed. 

Leave to appeal was given. 


PAVING CHARGES. 

At Southwark Police Court on Tuesday, 
Mr. Cecil Chapman gave his decision in the 
summons taken out by the Southwark Borough 
Council against Emily Caroline Furber, of 
65, Carlton-hill, N.W., for the payment of 
247. 168. ld., apportionment charges in res- 
pect to paving, etc., in front of some model 
dwellings in Bear-garden, Bankside, of which 
she was the owner. He said he had come 
to the conclusion that the Borough Council 
were entitled to treat Bear-garden as a new 
street, and that the defendant was liable to 
pay the apportionment upon her property. 
The question of liability depended upon 
whether the place was a highway before 1835. 
He would not recapitulate its history except 
for the purpose of dealing with the evidence 
relied upon for the defence. It was admitted 
that after the abolition of the bear-pit in 
the XVIIth or early XVIIIth century build- 
ings were erected on either side of the spot 
which had become a pleasure resort of some 
kind, and the paths and road were paved 
with granite sets. Apparently, the thorough- 
fare was first opened to the public and foot- 
passengers, and the road for carriages was 
reserved as private until well in the XIXth 
century. Resolutions were passed by the 
local authorities in 1848 and 1879 not to take 
over this place, but it was pointed out for 
the defence that this was not conclusive, 
because if they were liable to repair it before 
1855, no amount of resolutions afterwards 
would get rid of their liability. One of the 
facts relied upon to establish their pre-exist- 
ing liability was the existence of iron posts 
in the foot pavement on either side of the 
roadway from a date as early as 1815, and 
another fact was the payment of sums upon 
Bear-garden by the St. Saviour's Board of 

orks from 1883 to 1887 under the general 
heading of “expenditure upon streets. The 
iron posts were evidence that the footways 
were public property, but not the roadway, 
and the sums exponded in repair were trifling 
and did not involve any admission of liability. 
—Judgment was given for the Borough Council 
with 102. 10s. costs. 


BUILDING OWNER AND HERNE BAY 
URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL: 
DratnaGE Dispute at Herne Bay. 


Mr. Justice GRANTHAM in the King’s Bench 
Division on the 25th’ ult. heard the case of 
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Ramuz and Rowe v. the Herne Bay Urban 
District Council, an action for a declaration 
that the plaintiff Ramuz was entitled to 
connect the drains of his houses on the 
Western Esplanade, Central, St. George’s, and 
other estates with the sewers belon ing to the 
defendants. The plaintiff Ramuz also clained 
damages against defendants by reason of the 
defendants trespassing and wrongful entering 
on the plaintiffs’ roads, land, and premises 
known as the St. George's Hotel, and dis- 
connecting the drains with the sewers, and 
for obstructing the drainage. Mr. Ramuz 
also asked for an order on the defendants to 
remove such obstructions and to connect the 
rains, and an injunction to restrain the 
defendants from further acts of trespass. He 
also claimed damages against. the defendants 
for alleged breach of an agreement dated 
May, 1901, and two conveyances, and the 
plaintiff Rowe also claimed relief. 

Defendants, by their defence, generally 
traversed the plaintiffs’ allegations, and denied 
that the roads were laid out and constructed 
in accordance with plans deposited with defen- 
dants' predecessors. , ; 

In a second action the Council claimed a 
declaration that Ramuz should pull down the 
old Coastguard Station and deliver them up 
vacant possession of the land, and they con- 
tended that under the terms of an agreement 
he could not drain his houses until this was 
done. 

Defendant, whilst admitting the agreement, 
said that the Council had not carried out their 
part of it. 

Mr. H. F. Dickens, K.C., and Mr. Herbert 
Smith appeared for the plaintiff Ramuz, and 
Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. Hohler for 
the Council. 

Mr. Dickens opened the case and the 
facts, during the course of which he stated 
that Ramuz was now in a position to give the 
Council the land upon which the Coastguard 
Station stood. 

His lordship suggested that the parties 
should endeavour to come to terms. 

After a long consultation, Mr. Dickens asked 
his lordship to adjourn the case, with liberty 
to either party to apply. They hoped to 
arrive at satisfactory terms eventually. 

His lordship assented to this course being 
adopted. 


ARCHITECT’S SUIT AGAINST 
NEWCASTLE BUILDERS. 


AN action for damages for slander was 
heard at the Newcastle Resiies on the 23rd ult. 
Plaintiff was Mr. Edward Shewbrooks, an 
architect, and defendants were Messrs. S. F. 
Davidson and S. Millar, contractors. Mr. Shew- 
brooks claimed damages for slanders spoken of 
him by the two defendants, while the defen- 
dants denied that they uttered the words com- 
plained of, or that the words complained 
of bore the defamatory meaning alleged. 
Counsel said that Mr. Shewbrooks was a 
very well-known architect in Newcastle, and it 
appeared that in 1902 Mr. Sinclair, tobacco- 
manufacturer, determined to do a consider- 
able amount of work on his premises, and he 
arranged with Mr. Shewbrooks that he should 
act as his architect in the carr ing-out of his 
building operations. Mr. Shewbrooks in con- 
sequence prepared the specifications and plans, 
and so on, and bills of quantities, and sent out 
to a certain number of well-known contractors 
to tender for this work. Mr. Davidson, one of 
the defendants, was a well-known contractor in 
this district, and Mr. Millar was a gentleman 
apparently carrying on the same business who 
had become associated with Mr. Davidson in 
the execution of these works for Mr. Sinclair. 
As the contract proceeded, Mr. Shewbrooks 
had to condemn certain bricks used, and, 
acting in the interests of his employer and in 
the execution of his own duty, he was bound 
to condemn the bricks and to insist that the 
bricks which Mr. Sinclair was paying for 
should be provided. It was alleged that Mr. 
Davidson called Mr. Shewbrooks, in the 
presence of Mr. Sinclair, one of the five 
scamps of Newcastle who took secret commis- 
sions. If it had been twenty years ago he 
would have been in gaol.” 
Mr. Shewbrooks was called and said he had 
n in business in Newcastle for thirty years. 
For the defence the allegations were denied, 
the only suggestion being that the defendants 
were unable to work with Mr. Shewbrooks. 
Eventually the jury found a verdict for the 
laintiff, but thought the case ought never to 
have been brought into court. They assessed 
the damages at one farthing. f 
Judgment was entered for one farthing and 
costs.—N ewcastle Mail. 
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APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OrrIcER. The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
appointment of Mr. H. O. Harris as a sanitary 
inspector in Bermondsey, in place of Mr. T. L. 
Davies, resigned. | 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


18,964 of 1902.—J. Prox OV: Reciprocating 
Machines for Sawing and Working Stone 
and the like. 


A e stone-sa wing machine, consist- 
ing of means for separating the silt from the 
abrading material ejocted from the saws, 
moulding and finishing devices, and dompris- 
ing mainly of sheets attached to the carrier 
frame so as to cause the material to fall on 
to other inclined planes disposed beneath the 
stone, and then dropped into a gutter provided 
with a conveyor, or scraper. 


5,841 of 1903.—T. BAMFORTH and P. ALLEN : 
Cooking Ranges. 5 


According to this invention, a ran e is formed 
with the usual back plate 1 0 which the 
hood works, or slides, over the ob, the said 
hood being fitted with a loose pivotted door, 
which is opened and closed on drawing for- 
ward and pushing back the h by means of 
curved pudes on the latter. Connecting the 
ports of the hob under the hood is a fixed 
ack strap, the forward edge of which is so cut 
away as to permit of easy access to the boiler 
on removal] of the hood, and a loose, portable 
plate: which is fitted under the bood. at the 
ob level. The usual fire cover is fitted to 
slide, when opening the fire, under the said 
loose plate, which it raises bodily with the 
hood upon it. Upon drawing forward the 
fire cover, it, as well as the hood and portable 
back plate may be withdrawn from t e hob, 
and access may then be had to the boiler man- 
hole without taking apart any fixed part of the 
range. 


6,598 of 1903.—R. S. Heap: Hoists or Eleva- 


tors. 


as to this invention, the door, or gate, 
is divided horizontally into two parts, which 
are connected together by ropes, or chains, 
passing over pulleys in such a manner as to 
counterbalance each other, and so that one 


2,442 of 1903.— A. Greaves and J. W. Arca- 
BOLD: Apparatus for the Cure of Smoking 
Chimneys and for Regulating the Upcast 
Draught. 8 


An apparatus for the cure of smoking 
chimneys, consisting in the a plication in the 
flue of trays so disposed re atively to each 
other and to the aperture of the flue as to 
regulate the upcast draught to increase and 
decrease it, and to prevent down-draught caus- 
ing smoke in the room. 


2,682 of 1903.—F. L. BROUGHTON : Fencing. 


In iron or steel fencings, the fastening of the 
members or component parts together by clip 
pieces pressed out or formed from one set of 
members, but not separated therefrom, and 
adapted to be closed tightly upon the other 
set. 


8,028 of 1903.—J. PARRRR: Machinery for 
Moulding Bricks and the like. 


According to this invention, a machine is con- 
structed, composed of a suitable framework, 
provided with bearings to receive a driving- 
shaft, upon which a series of double-acting 
cams are keyed. These cams are so fixed upon 
the driving-shaft that they shall not operate 
simultaneously. The cams are provided with 
flanges and springs for the purpose of drawin 
back plungers within their respective mould- 
ing-boxes. The said cams are struck to a 
concentric radius at their greatest diameter 
for the purpose of retaining the plungers at 
the maximum pressure during the desired 
space of time. The said framework is pro- 
vided with suitable guides for the purpose of 
carrying moulding-plungers, preferab y two 
plungers and two moulding-boxes to each 
cam; the said plungers are simultaneously 
forced outwards from the driving-shaft by the 
action of the cam during the process of mould- 
ing, after which they are partially withdrawn 
from the moulding-boxes by the same, or 
separate cams. The plunger guides terminate 
in a moulding-box for each plunger. Each 
moulding-box is provided with a guillotine cut- 
off device, working in suitable guides attached 
to, or integral with, the framework of the 
machine. ach of the said guillotines are 
operated by a pivotted bell crank, or lever, 
connected thereto by a link. The bell cranks, 
or levers, are operated by cams. The frame. 
work is provided with openings, suitably situ- 
ated with regard to the guillotines, for the ad- 
mission of the material to be moulded. 


4,081 of 1903.—H. A. L. BARRY: Means for the 
Automatic Regulation of Stove Fires. 


Means for automatically regulating the 
draught through a stove, comprising a 
rod secured at one end to the metal fue 
pipe and connected at the opposite end to the 
short arm of a bell crank lever, or its equiva- 
lent, pivotted on the said pipe; the long arm 
of the said lever being connected with a lever 
secured upon the spindle of a damper arranged 
in the flue, whereby the said damper may be 
rocked upon its axis, and the effective area of 
the flue varie 


4,154 of 1903.—J. H. J. Barret: Cement for 
Uniting Pieces of Wood. 


A cement for uniting pieces of wood, consist- 
ing of animal glue dissolved in weak lime 
water, fine linseed meal, and silicate of soda. 


to any other convenient parts a metallic box is 


which is not quite vertical, but slightly sloping 
in a diagonal direction, and in these slots the 
axes of two grooved, sliding pulleys are 


and depressing the other. The movement of 
the sliding pulleys in the inclined slots so as 
to open or close the doors, or gates, is effected 
y two catches which are attached to the side 
of the cage, one on each side of the slot, 
and so arranged that one will act as the cage 
is ascending, and the other acts as it descends, 
both being so mounted as to be able to give 
way when not required to act. 


6,703 of 1903.—E. G. JACKSON: Preparation of 


Carton Pierre.“ 


The preparation of ‘Carton pierre” in a 
liquid condition, enabling it to be washed into 
moulds of the articles to be reproduced, and 
to readily set therein without shrinkage, by 
homogeneously mixing pulped paper about one 
part, of glue about two parts, o water about 
20 parts, of whiting about 10 parts, of Plaster 


mould. 


7,339 of 1903.—E. Jones and W. Davies: 
Appliance for Bursting or Breaking Down 
Rock and the like. 

An appliance for bursting or breaking down 

rock and the like, consisting in the combina- 

tion in, and with, a cylinder having a certain 
portion of its surface cut away, and contain- 
ing one or more recesses, ot a cam fitting each 
of such recesses, a piece of leather, or the 
like, beneath each cam, a common passage for 
the appliance, and a branch passage leadin 

from the passage into the bottom of each 
recess. 


7,566 of 1903.—J. Dosson: Fireproof Building 
Blocks, or Slabs. 
The object of this invention is to construct 
building blocks, or slabs, in such a manner 
as to have co strength of resistance and to 
be practical y, sound and fireproof, and which, 
at the same time, to take up little space. The 
slabs are constructed preferably of a mixture 
of breeze, cement, and slag, and are of any 
suitable size, preferably about 2 in. in thick- 
ness. A V-groove is formed all around the 
edges of the blocks, or slabs, which are 
owolled verticaily and horizontally with iron, 
steel, copper, or other metal dowels. The 
whole of the blocks, or slabs, are, therefore, 
bound together with the said dowels, so mak- 
ing a strong fireproof wall or partition. 


7,579 of 1903.—Gitmonr, Morton, and Co., 
Lrp., J. Morton, M. P., and A. MIILOUr: 
Manufacture of Glazed Bricks and the like. 

The manufacture of glazed bricks, consisting 

in forming the bricks with frog recesses 

extending to the ends of the bricks, or with 
recesses extending centrally across their edges, 
and in arranging the bricks in a bonded pile 
in the glazing furnace, with the (recesses of 


5,023 of 1903.—W. H. HOLLAND and R. THOMA- 
BON: Rising Hinges. 


A rising hinge, comprising a door and door 
sen hinge plates, consisting of a central 

arrel portion on the door post plate and outer 
barrel portions on the door plate, the meeting 
edges of such barrels being inclined, or spiral, 
relatively to the hinge pin, one or more anti- 
friction rollers disposed between such edges, 
a hinge pin threading such barrels, and fast to 
the central barrel, and ball bearings disposed 
between such door plate barrels and the hinge 
pin. 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
e to the grant of Patents upon them can 
made. 
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alternate layers of the pile situated above the 
top edge glazing of the intermediate layer. 


7,859 of 1903.—E. G. Harcourt: Bolts for 
Doors and the like. 


Bolts, for doors and like purposes, operated 
by a rotary, or spiral, or helical movement of 
the projecting knob or finger piece. 


8,171 of 1903.—J. E. HAZLEHURST: Means for 
Stretching Barbed aud other Wire employed 
in Fenetngs, Ropes, Cords, Chains, and the 
like and apparatus therefor. 

This oonsists in the construction and com- 
bination of parts composing the means for 
stretching barbed and other wire employed in 
fencings, ropes. cords, chains, and the like and 
apparatus therefor, consisting of a metallic 
slotted frame, provided with a clip and a 
catch, or hook, for securing the same to a 
post; a metallic slotted frame being provided 
with a swivelling nut threaded internally to 
receive a screwed spindle carrying a socket 
and sliding handle; the upper side of the 
open head of the metalic slotted frame 
having a projection with a slot to receive the 
barbed and other wire, rope, cord, chain, and 
the like when the latter is operated upon by 
the eccentric grip, the other end of the 
screwed spindle baing provided with the 
slotted socket and with the arms, between 
which is located the eccentric grip to operate 
upon the barbed, or other wire, rope, cord, 
chain, and the like. 


8,474 of 1903.—D. F. Cooxsry: Border Ridg- 
ing and the like Tiles. 

A tile, for garden edging, roof ridging, and 

the like purposes, characterised by having a 

dowel pin projecting so as to engage in the 

socket of the next adjoining tile, for the pur- 


pose of keeping the tiles in line with each 
other. 


8,809 of 1903.—C. E. CHALLIS: Construction of 
ie Gratings, Floor Coverings, and the 
tke. 

The construction of mats, gratings, floor cover- 

ings, and the like, consisting of the combina- 

tion of rods, strips, laths, or blocks of wood 


of suitable shape connected by links, plates, 
or wires. 


11,455 of 1903.—G. F. Newman and H. A. 
Louxs: Regulators or Mechanism for 
Operating Fanlight Openers and Ventilators. 

Regulators, or mechanism, for operating fan- 
light openers, ventilators, and analogous pur- 
poses, consisting in the employment, or appli- 
cation of adjustable anti-friction and thrust 
bearings interposed between the ends of 
rotatory elements of the mechanism and thrust 
rings, which are secured to, or carried, by the 
casing, or stationary part, of the appliance. 


11,952 of 1903.—C. Harvey and H. G. Snorr- 
HOUSE: Production of Sheet Metal Cased 
Hinges. 

Sheet metal cased hinges, in which both sides 

of the casing metal are disposed, or included, 

within the inside of the knuckles of the foun- 
dation, or body part, and are nipped and 
secured by the closing of the said knuckles. 

19,843 of 1903.—A. A. Rosk: Roofing Tiles. 

A hexagonal-shaped roofing tile, having a 

longitudinally channelled central part, with 


the various interlocking flanges and catch 
blocks. 


27,626 of 1903.—H. Hirscusach: Manufacture 
of Porous Bricks, or Blocks. 

The manufacture of bricks from volcanic sand 

by binding the said sand with blast furnace 


slag powder, or meal, and a suitable quantity 
of water. 


28,561 of 1903.—R. W. Boyp: Open Fire Ven- 
tilating Grate. 
A ventilating fire grate, comprising a ribbed 


outer case, with loose iron linings, and a 
draught regulator. 


28.678 of 1903.—R. W. H. Ropney: Locks and 
Latches, in which a Lifting Latch is Used. 
Combined locks and lifting latches, consist- 
ing essentially in the combination of parts 
forming the mechanism for operating the 

latch, and so that it may be reversible. 


203 of 1904.—W. HUuBLE, T. S. HUuBLE. W. H. 

HUMBLE, and G. B. Humsie: A Floor Cramp. 
A floor cramp having a sliding rack bar, a 
pair of operating pawls mounted in a rocker, 
and means of clamping said cramp to the 
joist. 

6,999 of 1903.—A. E. Hupert and W. Epwarps, 
(trading as Banner Sanitation Company): 
A Flushing Tank for Drains, Sewers, and 
the like. 

Flushing tanks for drains, consisting of a 

syphon pipe and dome, a trap situated below 

same, an air valve in top of said dome, which 
is suddenly raised when the water has risen to 

a predetermined level, and which readjusts 

itself when the tank is empty. 


28.405 of 1903.—J. T. CROSSLIZT: Machines for 
Preparing Ground for the Laying of Paving 
Blocks and Tiles. 

A machine, consisting, in combination, of a 

body, a scoop carried thereby, a conveyor 

belt adapted to advance the material exca- 
vated by said scoop, a second conveyor belt, 
constituting an 5 and adapted to 
receive the material advanced by said first 
conveyor belt. rear driving wheels, means 
for driving said conveyor belts from said 
wheels, a fork pivotally carried forwardly of 
said body, a guide wheel carried by said fork, 

a lever adapted to maintain said fork in a 

plurality of positions, a wheel post, means for 

adjustably attaching the same to said body. 
and a wheel carried by said wheel post, and 
adapted to run upon a cable. 


=e 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 22.—By JOHN BOTT & Sons. 
Dulwich.—285, Croxted-rd., u.t. 93} yrs., g. r. 


8l. 108., e.r. 622. 1... £530 
By DavıD J. CHATTELL. 
St. Mary Cray, Kent.—High-st., ‘‘ Cranbrook 
House and Kent House.“ y.r. 571. 48., 
also a plot of land, total area } of an 
P6fff,f;! ⁊]ð2 k- eae 650 
By A. M. NEWCOMBE. 
Beckenham.— 17, Clock House- rd., u. t. 85 yrs., 
g:i: 5 108. 6t: l... es 350 
27 and 29, Clock House- rd., u. t. 85} yrs., 
rer , 620 
February 23.— By FRASER & HRIGH. 
Wandsworth.—36, 38, 40, and 42, High-st. (s.), 
area about 9,300 ft., f., y.r. 1371. 168. Od. 2,925 
Forest Gate.—41 to 53 (odd), Dames-rd., f., 
Vil, / heden pes N 2 310 
By NEVILLE & CROSSE. 
Putney.—8 and 10, Carmalt-gdns., u. t. 803 yrs., 
g. T. 227. 108., e. r. 102%. ........... e 800 
By REYNOLDS & EASON. 
Islington.—11, Prebend-st., and 94, Windsor- 
st. (8.), c., y. T. 541. . A 540 
Canonbury.—8. Douglas-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., g. r. 
nil, e.r. 66G. Rane EE ee e 590 
By RUTLEY, Son, & VII. 
Barnsbury.—167, Hemingford- rd., with stab- 
ling, u. t. 38} yrs., g. r. 122., De pp.. 500 
Camden Town. — 95, Arlington- d., u. t. 33 yrs., 
E yr. //ô§ô;O”r ³ð³A 8 400 
By FREDERIOK WARMAN. 
Islington.—Rear of 147 to 152, W free- 
old building land, area 7,000 ft., .... 500 
Holloway.—3, Turle-rd., u.t. 47 yrs., g. r. 
131. 188. 4d., e.r. 60 “Itl.l eee 450 
Hoxton.— 159 to 165 (odd), St. John’s-rd. (s.), 
u. t. 28 yrs., g. r. 711. 108., y. r. 180. 400 
Crouch End. —20, Barrington- rd., u. t. 70 yrs., 
gr. 8l., er. A Snae ee 395 
By G. F. NORFOLK & Co. 
Blackheath.—8, 8a, 9, and 9a, Kelvin-ter., u.t. 
97 yrs., g. r. 13/., w. r. 93“. 1233333 760 
Glenluce- rd., f. g. rents 221. 1s., reversion in 
PPP. ͤͤKy ⅛ðᷣr m ae ese ate 545 
Greenwich.— 72, Woolwich- rd. (s.), u. t. 90 yrs., 
g. r. 71. 148. 6d., y. T. G60ũllu . eee 650 
By NICHOLSON GREAVES, & Co. (at Sheffield.) 
Sheffield, Yorks. — Cambridge-st., a corner 
building site, area 346 yds., f. .......... 1,450 
Trippet-la., a freehold building plot, area 
200 ydd Sac AS RON awe ee Oo waldo es 390 
By ALFRED RICHARDS (at Tottenham). 
Tottenham.—103 and 105, Winchelsea-rd., f., 
r ek eat ca ewes een ewe 705 


Chesnut- rd., The Stoneleigh Works,” f., p. 1,700 
36, Springfleld- rd., u.t. 764 yrs., g. r. 4l., p. 255 
70, Stamford-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 42. 108., 


rr oa onaw ed wae oe 145 

Edmonton.—68 to 74 (even), Balham-rd., u. t. 
941 yrs., g. r. 182., W. r. 931. 128. ........ 820 

27 to 37 (odd), Millfleld- rd., u. t. 711 yrs., g. r. 
187: ! ( ieee ee 880 

February 24.—By BAXTER, PAYNE, & LEPPER. 
Bromley, Kent.—Blyth-rd., ‘‘Sherstone,”’ f., p. 1,510 

Brondesbury.—2, Christ Church-av., u.t. 69 yrs., 
er TSU. C ðͤ sta ek Niele et 790 

Bethnal Green.—278. Bethnal Green-rd. (s.), 
777 (Kw wea mines 915 

By DYER, Son, & HILTON. 

Blackheath. — 8, Vanbrugh Park- rd., u. t. 
BS Frei Bike C/ w 600 

Lewisham.—9, Carlton-rd., u. t. 69 yrs., g. r. 8l., 
üb ⁵ð K ĩð ees 550 

By MORLEys’. 

Edgware-rd.— No. 127, also 1, Burwood-pl., 

beneficial lease for 16} yrs., y. T. 150. 275 
By NOTT, CARTWRIGHT, & ETCHES. 

Pimlico.—6, Vauxhall Bridge-rd., u. t. 231 yrs., 
r , 0s . 8 410 

Balham.—45, Culverden- rd., u. t. 72 yrs., 
e 102., r e / ae 450 

26, Cornford-gr., u. t. 703 yrs., g. r. 8, 
f ĩͤ V as eRe suelo 360 

By R. TIDEY & SON. 

De Beauvoir Town.—108, De Beauvoir-rd., 
u.t. 16} yrs., g. r. 5L, y. r. 366 245 

27, Southgate- rd., u. t. 14} yrs., g. r. 2l., e. r. 
JôÜͤ%u gurgß x wees 225 

64, Southgate-rd., u.t. 68} yrs., g. r. 131., 
r ͤ y oh Dewees, 9 420 

By FRANK WINTERTON. 

Harringay.—10, Woollaston-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., 

Bt. 16, / »A cae we 400 
By Doveras Youna & Co. 

Tottenham Court-rd. — No. 16 (shop and 
factory); fa; ) ̃ĩ - 4,300 

Hastings, Sussex. — 36, Wellington-sq., f., 
VTi G5). oo base ares 8 Waneve. a 8 ne ae 875 


By BLAKE & CARPENTER. 
Shirley, Surrey.—Spring Park-rd., a block of 
freehold building land 
Shirley Church-rd., 


eonreeoese sees ee ener ve 


four plote of freehold 


building land .......i.. 0. ccc eee cea 1,350 
Wickham-rd., ‘‘Shirley Rose Nurseries,” f., 

h sh wo Sa aaah 875 
Wickham-rd., “The Crown Inn,“ f., y. r. 701. 2. 950 
Wickham-rd, freehold cottage and garden, 

Ilir BG ENG ate Sona al gta Bene es 260 
Wickham-rd., a piece of garden ground, f. 170 
Shirley- rd., four freehold building plota .... 1,560 
By BALLARD & MARSH (at Twickenham). 

Teddington.—Waldegrave-rd., three plots of 
landi Ey big 6G-4 eas st bw nie Gis bo es Vee ek 245 
Twickenham.—Strawberry Hill-rd., “ Bromley 
Villa“ and “ Lancaster Villa,“ c., y. r. 60l. 710 
By J. M. LEEDER & SON (at Neath). 
Neath, Glamorgan.—73 to 76, Mont pelier- ter., 

„ , ³⁰// A 2S ok ws 1,255 
37 and 38, Briton Ferry-rd., f., y. r. 

. edo eke Rake 650 
36, Briton Ferry-rd. (Hong Kong Stores), 

u.t. 484 yrs., g. r. 8“. 158., y. r. 40). 625 
7 and 8, Lombard-st., f., y. r. 197. 48. ...... 440 
Lombard-st., freehold stable and warehouse, 

also clay pit and plot of land, f., y. r. 182. 250 

By BELLAMY & Co. (at Putney). 

Putney.—78, West-hill, u.t. 84 yrs., g. r. 5L, 
6!!! yy Oe bode ae 640 
Fulham.—62, Felden-st., u.t. 90 yrs., g. r. 7L, 

/// V cx wok cues 455 
February 25.—By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 
Wandsworth.—2, High-st., and 1, 3, 5, and 7, 

North-st. (including smithy and stabling), 

area 15,200 ft., f., y. r. 178. 88. 4,500 
West Kensington.—36 to 42 (even), Vereker- 

rd., u.t. 781 yrs., g. r. 502., y. r. 255. 2.000 
39, Edith- rd., u. t. 711 yrs., g. r. 12., p. 1.000 
56, Edith- d., u. t. 711 yrs., g. r. 127., y. r. 651. 500 
106 and 108, Baron's Court- rd., u. t. 781 yrs., 

8. 202., y.r. 9% bb eek 8 805 
26, Talgarth-rd., u.t. 721 yrs., g. r. 10l., y. r. 

J 8 420 
By HUMPHREYS, SKITT, & HUMPHREYS. 

Peckham.—Hollydale-rd., f. g. r. 812., reversion 
W // Fares E 2,120 
Queen's- rd., f.g.r. 212., reversion in 5} yrs. 820 
By C. C. & T. Moors. 
Mile-end.—53, Nicholas-st., f., w. r. 281. 12s... 355 
BOw.— 42, Alfred-st., u. t. 43 yrs., g. T. 42. 4s., 460 
T. 623223222222 „„ 6 %% %„%„%%„„%„ „„ „ „ „ „ „ „„ „„ „„ „ „6 „ „ „ 
Hackney.— 143, Victoria Park- rd., area one- 

third of an acre, u. t. 36 yrs., g. r. 122., p. 1.000 

By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Holloway.—60, Kingsdown-rd., u. t. 54 yrs., 

CCC 75 
Hornsey.—220, Wightman-rd., f., y. r. 342. .. 5⁰⁰ 
Stamford Hill.—Nos. 70, 72, 74, and 76 (s.), 

u. t. 84 yrs., g. r. N 360õ)ß AM 5.050 
3, 5, and 7, Bergholt-rd., u. t. 81 yrs., g. r. 

227. 10s., y. r. 135. . ə 1,320 
37 to 59 (odd), 63 and 65, Cranwich-rd., u.t. 

86 yrs., g. r. 982., y. r. 6161. (in lots). 5.655 
8 and 18, Cranwi herd., u. t. 81 yrs., g. r. 15., 

N „„ ONS wh orale ere 775 

By J. C. PLATT. 
Shepherd’s Bush. —Blomfleld Pavement, etc. 

(The Blomfield Estate), f.g.r. 398/., inclu- 

ding several peppercorn ground rents, re- 

versions in 26, 61, 71, and 81 yrs. (in one 

lot)..... JJC ee ee 11,400 

By STIMSON & Sons. 
Chiswick.—445, High-rd. (s.), u.t. 46 yrs., g. r. 
10l // susate vane eae we dese’ 470 
Bermondsey.—14, Willow-walk, u.t. 18} yrs., 
g. T. 4d. 138., w. r. 362. 88. 2e. 160 
Peckham.— 14, Blake's-rd., u. t. 534 yrs., g. r. 

5l., 5 es ga ee E ET tir A 170 
1, Hornby-rd., u.t. 581 „ g. T. 5l, w. r. 

Bol: ireann ** 150 
31, Grenard- rd., u. t. 602 yrs., g. r. 51. 10s., 

w. r I ̃ĩ oS a a aes 265 
Old Kent-rd.—21 and 23, Arthur-st., u. t. 

15} yrs., g. r. 31. 10s., w. r. 577. 12. 200 
Peckham. — 60 and 62, Lyndhurst- rd., f., 

/ ⁰⁰ͥ ² . ee eee 1.07 

45 and 47, Denman- d., f., y. r. 68 V.. 1,090 
Camberwell.—17, Boyson-rd., u.t. 46 yrs., g. r. 
P )/ööô ] ]³¾˙ͤ ; v oon Ue 350 
By JOSEPH STOWER. 
King’s Cross. — 53, Liverpool-st. (part of 
‘‘Hott’s Hotel), f., y. r. 90. 1.060 
84 and 35, Liverpool-st., f., e.r. 100]. 1,720 
Regent's Park.—73, Regent’s Park-rd. (s.), f., 
/// ⁵ð ents ee Sei tee oan 700 
Peckham.—57 and 59, Elm- gr., and 66 to 72 
(even), Victoria- rd., u. t. 78 yrs., g. r. 142. 
for next 223 yrs., and 40. thereafter .... 1,340 
By VARLEY & LOCKING. 
Finsbury Park.—13, Woodberry Down, u.t. 
811 yrs., g. r. 2/., or. 120]. e 1,700 
February 26.—By BROWETT & TAYLOR. 

Whitechapel.—21, Great Prescott-st., and 19, 

Chambers-st., area nearly 2,000 ft., f., e. r. 

D200, skahd ³ĩ·¹ ͤ ͤ ͤ⁰ͤyͤĩ§Ä eae ea se aisre 2,190 
Kentish Town.—91, Harmood-st., e., w. r. 

s...... Ta awa are aus 420 

By C. GERRETT & Co. 

Norwood.— 95, Birchanger- rd., f., D. .....2.. 445 

Martha-ter., f.g.r. 5/., reversion in 96 yrs. 130 

By W. MARTIN & Co. 
Dulwich.—3, Hillsboro’-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g. r. 
We VOR, VE. AM ͤ ea 510 
Peckham.—12, 14, 16, and 18, Copeland - rd., 
w u. t. 53 yrs., g. r. 201., w. r. 143ꝶ49ꝙ.4...Ʒ 810 
Contractions used in these liste. F. g. r. for freehold 


ound- rent; lar or leasehold ground- rent; 1. g. r. for 
mproved ground- rent: g. r. for ground- rent: r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q. r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental: 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum: yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; at. for atreet; rd. for road: 9q. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; eres. for crescent : 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops ;—ct. for court 
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m. in. SLATES (continued 

MEETINGS. PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 20x12 best Bureke an- £ 2 d 1000 o 1200 8dr. d. 
f - - . y fading green .. 1 7 38 9 : 

mur, Manca 4. sof Our alm in this ist ie to give, as fat as possible, the 3·—ͤͤX age ge 7 

itectural Association.—(1) Special Meeting to oon - average prices of ma pecessaril west. green 11 10 0 

5 day of the On Meetings shall be | Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a d T ai 4 o 22 0 
chan (2) Mr. J. W. Simpson on Schools.“ mutch shoal’: ve remembered by those who make use of 10 1 8 5 s 6 10 0 at e 
7 p.m. l orma : i 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).—Mr. BRICKS, &o. S SALES P 
W. C. Tyndale on “Calculations, Measurements, and E s. dı Best plain red roofing tiles.. 42 0 per 1000 abrty. depot 
Pians and Sections.” 7 p.m. S and Valley tiles... 3 7 perdos „ „ 
, . ue 3 be deg 

1 i f . en 4 „ 2 > e l 8 a 

Practical Notes on Electric Storage Batteries.” 8 p.m. ao or 12 0 0 ” aa Do. Hin ana valine lee” 9 per dos. „ „ 
Shippers ...... . 210 0 5 w a Best Ruabon kowi or ‘ 1000 

SATURDAY, Manx 5. Fleltons . . .... 1 10 0 5 ot rallway depot. 5 eee . po 

u HOt po nanon en neg Visit, to the | Bed wire Oats -113 0. : : "Hip tiles .... 4 0 per das. y 
Savoy Hotel, by permission of Messrs. T. E. Collcutt P Taran Ea 1 * ad Valley tiles. 0 „ 15 is 
and Stanley H. Hamp. 2.30 p.m. Best Red Tac & 0 0 Best Red or Mottled Stat. 

Institution.—-Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on Ruabon * sd se fo do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1000 „ or 
“The Lite of Stokes,” III. g pam. MStaffordatire. 4 4 0 Do. Ornamental do. 84 oe 

Sanitary Institue (Demonstrations for Sanitary | | Staffordshire .. 4 4 0 n 5 y Hip tiles ............ 4 1 per dos, n. „ 
Oficers).— Inspection at tho Sewage Works, Sutton, Do H Stourbridge ": z i Valley tiles 11 0 „ » 
Ukre y. m. . e 90 ran 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Limited. —Visit to the | _ Fire 8 : plain tiles ... . 40 0 per1000 np „ 
Richmond Main Sewage Works (Mr. W. Fairley, 3 — White and Best Ornamental tiles 0 0 30 a. oe 
8 J. tiles 2 2 6 6 „ 2 2 2 „ „„ „ „ Ze v 

itish Institute of Certified Carpentors.—Discussion on ue 13 0 0 „ 8 G pi ey tiles .......... ii a a 

“ Failures in Carpentry and Joinery.” 6 p.m. Headers ........12 00 „ 8 CCC adad Gords 0) T EN 
Bulinose, plain tiles, sand faced. a pe „„ 
Moxpar. MARCH 7. and Flats. 17 0 0 „ = s . pressed 15 oe 2 „ „* 

Royal Professor Aitchison, R. A., on | Double Stretchers 19 0 0 „ » =e | De: ornamental, „ ooo E 
“ Vitruvius,” III. Double Headers.. 16 0 0 „ » » v alio Gi ee E „ 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. T. Binnie on The Land | One Side and twe y tiles Pe 997 que 
Purchases for the New Naval Base at Rosyth, on the 9 . . 10 0 0 m 1 ”» WOOD. r por 8 4. 4 
Firth of Forth.” 8 p.m. 23 Two Sides and 6. d. . 

Society of Engineers.—Mr. F. Latham on “Some one End ...... 20 0 0 m 15 9 Deals: best 3 In. by 11 in. and 4 in. 8 10 0 18 10 0 
Recent Works of Water Supply at Penzance.” 7.30 p.m. | Spla Cham- by 9 in. and 11 in........... s 10.0 1610.0 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers).— tered, Squints. 20 0 0 „ 15 ” Deals: best 3 by 9.............. 1 
Professor R. Elsey Smith on Building Materials.” Best pred Salt Battens best 7 1 Be on ee ae 
| ‘Society of Arts (Cantor owe M Berean puns, ers ana Hondan 12 0 0 í ” m Battens : best 25 by ò and 3by6.. 0 10 9 A er nan 
I. U., “fe i E ct mist ant . uo ullnose, bed be 
9 85 . n on Sand er A 13 5 ? 55 57 90 Ba ene ee Aan 3 

en · street Pol: ¥ Universi Extension u © tretchers U 99 99 ttens: seco „e266 %% % % „ „ „ 00 97 95 99 
een ee Avian fewer ca tke Chemistry of | Double Headers.. 14 0 0 * 0 Zin. by 4 in. and 2 In by 6 in.. 9 $ n 5 10 A 
Air, Fire, and Water,” VI. 8 p.m. One Side and two 2 in. by 43 in. and 2 in. by 6 in.. 8 1 
,, Clasgow Philosophical Society (Architectural Section). Ends ........ 16 0 0 „ 15 * Foreign Sawn Boards o 10 o more than 
Mr. A. Gardner on Old Glasgow Buildings—Historical | Two Sides and one 1 in. and 1} in. by 7In......... 1 
ou Descriptive,” . 8 p-m. di splays, a RE 16 0 0 = ñ ” i 0 ; 3 

A Archit fur, Society (Incorpor 5 — - ERRE 0 6 „ „„ „6 6 0660 50 tt 
Presentation of a Testimonial te Professor Simpson. (2) fered, Squints.. 14 0 0 a m 25 Hr timber: best mi nzig At per load o . 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott will exhibit and explain about Second | | os Mamei (average Kpecification) 4 ice eae 
Twenty Drawings of the Liverpool Cathe 6 p.m. Dipped Soa | . =n dake wi din). E 6 H 15 0 
l TUESDAY, MAROH 8. Glazed ...... 2 0 0 3 less than best. Small timbér (6 in. to 8 in.) 1 E 8 $10 2 
oa tre enor C V Scholefield | Thames and PitSand...... 7 8 per yard, delivered. Pitoh-pine timber (30 #8. average).. 1 6 0 816 0 

Institute of Bwilders—Conditions of Contract Sub. Bert Portland Cement . . 28 9 per ton, „ White Sea: first yellow deals, At per standard. 
Contractors’ Committee Meeting. 4 p.m. Conditions | Bene Ground Coment Tims 20 0 A 5 Sin. by 11in............... 28 0 0 24 0 0 
ollcontraet Committee Meeting. 4.30 p.m. Nors.—The cement or limo is exclusive of the ordinary V R 

” charge for sacks. Battens. 25 in. and 33n. by 7 55 17 0 0 181 
F seat Grey Stone Lime .......... 118. 6d. per yard, delivered. | Second yellow cms Oe 1810 0 200 

National 8 55 hic Record Association.—Annual Stourbridge Fire Clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at riy. dpt. 3in by 9in. 17 10 0 19 0 0 
meeting at the Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras. Rattens, 23 in. and Sin. by 7 in 1310 6 14 10 0 
£30, Report vill be Sir T. Benjamin Stone, M-P., at N Third yellow deals, Sin. by 11 in. 
£30, Report wi 5 en ae , | BATH Bron. — dall vered on road wag- e. d. bin .. . . 16 10 0 1610 0 
hibited. 7. photographs: will “pe gons, Paddington depét........ 1 6j per ft. cube. | — Batten in. and d in by 7in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Rev. D. Butler, tring deny pe 85 ee WaS N a 81 3 * ii t yellow deals, 21 0 0 22 10 0 

A., on “The Religious Inspiration of Historical PORTLAND STONE 20 ft. average) — g Do. by o iu. 18 0 O 1910 6 
Architecture.” 8 p. m. Brown Whitbed, delivered on road Bat Teee. 1910 0 18 0 Ò 
Sanitary Officers)-(1) Inspection in the District of Elms depot, or Pimlico . 2 1 8 . $ in. by 11 In. 16 0 0 17 0 o. 
Plumber“ Wel J. Wright Clarke on “Details of] hit geotet deltend on rad Do. A fn. by d in . . . .. 14 10 0 14 0 © 
Plumbers’ Work.“ 7 p.m. waggons, Paddington de ôt, Nine 2 3 Battens........... Riz 11 0 0 1210 0 

Elms depot, or co sa b Third deals . 

THURSDAY, MAROH 10. 8 8. 1 tt be, i 1d ri ae . „ „% „ 0 „ i P7 13 10 8 i 5 > 

— Ancaster in blocks .... 1 1 per u * J. Do. 3 in. b 9 l. . 1383 i i 

wViteuviug 1. FF n blocks .... i 15 „5 » Batons art 1000 11 0 8 

Architects’ Benevolent Soeiety.— Annual General „ r o» » White Sea an reburg :— 

Meeting, No. 9, Conduit-street, W. The President, Mr. parley Dale in blocks .. 33 First white deals, 3in. by e 
Aston Webb, will take the chair ab 5 Pm. Gace epee Oe ” lene ae eo: eg 8 

Royal Institution. — Professor H. L. Callendar on | OCloseburn eld ns 24 ” ” 0 deals 3 id. by 11 in. 1810 0 1410 0 
“ Electrical Methods of Measuring Temperature,” III. Bed Mansi 5 » » Second white deals, Sin. by oe in ote ape 
ae a 5 K E 910 0 1010 0 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall (Free ures on Matters 8. j 155 weevil 
. with ' Busiding) Prola . M. Simpson on 98 mnam oor 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly.depdt. Pitch-pine E I AR iakoe 10 0 15 a 8 5 
t ; ë wo „ Me sud... „ ° 
Centar Spa ent duging tho XIXE landings to sizes C 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architecturf! Society.—Mr. C. E. (under 40 ft. super.) 2 8 per foot super. _,, dments .. 55 i 
Bateman and Mr. J. Ward on,” Sketching Excursions | 6 in. rubbed two sides n togaiar Sizes —*ͤ * 00 24 0 0 
of the Birmingham AroMtectural sociation.” ditto, ditto ........ 2 55 1 Yellow Pine odd mente ie © Ga 
6.30 p.m. 8 in. sawn two sides Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers. — (i) Mr. F. F. labs (random sizes) 0 11} ” » 1 026 036 
Benuett on “ The 1 e oe ane 2 3 2 5 gee tase per ft. ubs 028 02 6 
its Probable Cost for land an ales.” ; ’ E 
H. M. Hobart on “ The Rated Speed of Electric Motors sizes) ............ 71 » ” Wainscot Oak Lo „ per 45 aaa 0 6 0 0 6 6 
as Affecting the Type to be Employed.” 8 p.m. 1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 7 70 Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. 007 008 

Manchester Society of Architects. -The Students’ HARD Yorr— V . 0 0 63 is 
Drawings for the-whoe Session will be on Exhibition Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube 5 # in. o. > a 5 
from 6 p.m. At 6.45 p.m. the Prizes to the successful | 6 in. sawn two sides, Dry Mahogany — on rs 000 oon 
Competitors will be Presented by the President. This landings to 88885 per tv. sup. tt AD aa 
will he followed by f General Review and Discussion of (under 40 ft. super.) 2 8 per ft. super. » lected, Figury, per ft. sup. 016 o 2 0 
the Drawings. 6 in. rubbed two sides n —— 

7 Ditto 0 5 „% %% %% % „ „„ e „ 8 oo » Dry Walnut, American, per ft. su 0 0 10 0 1 0 
FRIDAY, MAROCORH 11. 5 al i 5 %%% 17 0 0 21 0 0 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— random sizes 2 55 tawand plan aS 
a ie 8 34 tte on The Premium System of | 2 in. self-faced random 5 8 1 G4 x = 

vmen or le te 8 m. 2 06 6 „ „ „ „ KESET) 9 L E Gare. 

Sanitary Insitute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— | Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 pat cube. Prepared 1 EE s 
Professor R. Isey Smith on “Sanitary Building Con- » „ „ Ĝin. sawn both Ay. depét. aha „„ 0 13 6 o 17 86 
struction and Planning; Soil and Local Physical aides landings 2 7 Lay ft. * k 1 in. by 7 In. yeliow, planed and 
Conditions.” ¥7 p. m. d. rly. depot. matched „ . 014 0 0 18 0 

Junior Inatutton of Engineers. Visit to the Works of ” » „ Sin, do. 1212 „ „ 1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed an 
oe ee Power Storage Company, Millwall. SLATES. matched. . 5 4 1% 100 

b. u. r P 1 in. by 7 in. white, planed an 

Glasgow ent al Craftsmen's Society.—Mr. J. I. in. In. ic a) Giclee: | Oe . . O12 0 O14 6 
Littles a eee Disposal 15 Country Houses.” 8 p. m. 1 best blue Bangor is 10 gez 1200 at r. d. 1 mn. by in. white, pianed and eae ae 

x 75 99 LL 
1 matched... q 012 6 1 
SATURDAY, MARCH 12. Pn best seconds , i ic A z a 13 n Dy 7 in. white, planed and o 016 6 

Royal I® itution.—Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on “The | {e K 8 „ „ „ 700 „ ' matched. . 0 15 
Life ot Sites,“ IV. 3 p.m. 20x10 best blue Port- # in. by 7 in. yellow, matched eae 

Edi "Architectural Association.—visit to the madoc ...... 1212 6 8 zs and beaded or V-jointed brds. 0 11 0 9 

Midlothia.ounty Buildings, George IV. Bridge. 16x 8 best blue Fort- by 7 ln. do. do. 0 14 0 1 

r the Sevag and Fer WO, | opno were IO n . , „ f 4 4 
—Ins estructor Works, : ; ; : . . 

Faling. 25 * . ; [70x1 * 15 2 6 a 8 6 in. at 6d. to Od. per square less than 7 in. p ! 
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JOISTS, GIRDERS, &o. 


In Lond or delivered 
Railway Vana, $ 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 8 Bed 
e 0 
Goan Giles: eines 6 5 0 ae 7 6 0 
in poun ers, 

sections 6 % % % % % % ee eaee eed 8 2 6 ee 9 6 0 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 

Dary sectionn . 717 6.. 817 6 
Wlitch Platten 8 6 0 ee 8 18 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 

including ordinary patterns. 7 2 6. 8 5 6 

METALS. 
Per ton, in London 
Inoxn— £ s. d. £ . d. 
Common Bars 7 5 0 ee 7 15 0 
Staffordshire Crown good 
merchant quality ......... 715 0.. 8 5 0 
Staffordshire Marked Bam 10 0 0 — 
o os ca * : 
oop Iron, basis p C.. ee 
And vanised 55 ee 1 
nd u according i 
Sheet Iron (B — . 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. eaeeecse 9 15 0 ee — 
57 ry) 2448. 10 15 0 ea — 
” 55 26 G.. 1 5 0 ee — 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, fla quality— 
Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
8 ft. to 20 g. 2 2 62 6 6 6 „ „„ 12 18 0 ee — 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. “eN : ie — 
7 55 252252 „6 „4 ee — 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, fiat, best quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. eeevese 16 0 ee — 
59 55 22 g. and 24 g. 18 5 4 ee — 
9 ry) co eee 6 „ „„ „ ee — 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets —- 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g 12 10 0.. — 
ô „ 22 g. and 24 86. 18 0 0.. — 
7 . 13 15 0 * — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6ft. by 2ft. 
to 8 ft. by 20 g. and thicker.. 11 15 .. — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 24 6 12 15 0 — 
99 2 g ecco 14 0 0 ee eR 
Cat nails, 3{n.toéin........... 9 0 0.. 910 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &0. 

Per ton, in London. 

£ 8. £. d. 

Lrap—Sheet, English, 8Ib. and up n 


T pa ia oona %s, 1 

do Pips wae cee 1 
Compo pi 

ZIN hee 


Vieille Montagne „„on 26 
Silesian 


Corp 62662 62 2 66 „„ „%% „%% %„„%970˙ 
Strong Sheet per Ib. 


Copper 
v gero Sheet Ib 
ng @eseeeeane per e 


T1v—Engilsh Ingots .... 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ .... 
Tinmen’s ..ccscecees 


Plowpipe 6 0 % % % „ 0660666 6„% „%% ͥͤarqc% 90 


ENGLISH SHEET G 
thirdd s 
fourths eeeeoaoe@oeounu ena se 
third 
EL fourths eee 
26 oz. thirds... cccccccvece 

” fourths eeceeececeeeeeoe 
82 oz. thirds... e 

757 fourths eee 
Nuted sheet, 15 oz. 

(E E EEEE EE] s% 


21 oz. 
1 Hartley's Rolled Plate...... 1 
L LU D? 
99 90 99 


— 


Seree See OA 2888 


2 eee „eee 17 ee 


6 
6 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


IN CRATES. 
18 oz. 


a? 
21 oz. 


ie 
3 
R 
2 
i 


OILS, &0. 
ee ON D eves Or parol. per galos 
0° 99 2 2 2 6 6 6 „ 6 6 „ ry 
piled „ vis pee or .. „ 
Turpentine, in barrels 
drums 


bad 
e 


— 22 


SSO SSO ο 1) oaao? oao nmm w 


EEEELE EL 


Genuine d d E „ „ „ „ „ „ to Len iy) 
n „ e „% „„ „% „„ 6% „% „„ „66 „„ 0% „„ „„ „60 pesi 

es Pu 2 % „% „% „% „„ „6 „6 „6„ owt. 
Stockholm Tar 67 ng odie 


VABNISHES, &o. Per gallo 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish.......cccccccccccce 
Pale Copal Oak 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ........ 
Fine Extra Hard Church Olk 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 

Churches @eeeeetveaeet@oeneeeeeaweea8Beereseaneens 
Fine Elastic Carria 
Superfine Pale Elastic 3 
Fine Pale Ma JJ 5s Rods Se Oe Reese 
Finest Pale ble Copal 
CCT 

g 0 tting arnish 6 % %Ü r; % „ „ „ „„ „6 6 „ 0“ 
weite Co En amel. 
Extra P e Pa F 
Best Japan Gold Size ..... 
bee ee Bai 
a an 8 @e@e@eeceaestceoeseaesvsseen e280 
e e o AER 
Berlin Black 6 6 „„ „„ „ „ „ „„ E) . 
Knotting % „ „ „% „ „ „„ % ¶ % /õ—6Äug ee ese se ee 
French and Brush Polish... 3. 


O O A co bO i Hm 


— 
28020 
=~ 

do 


S de eee ONO: 


pad pab pad — 22222 2222 


S00 eee eres oooom 
OO ELLEN 


bud bad bat 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
at che rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. o all 
pars of Europe, America, Austraha, New Zealand, India, China, 
Cevlon. Ae., Bs. per annum, Remittances (payable to J. 
MORGAN) should be addressed to the Publisher of THE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W. C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying ut the Publishing Office 198. per annum (52 
numbers) or 48. 9d. per quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving The Builder by Friday Morning’s Post. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W. A—J. K. & Soxs—W. B. (Amounts should 
ba ve been stated).—F. P. T. (Below our limit).—O. B.— 
R. G. (We do not publish lists of tenders unless amounts 
are stated, except when the work is tendered for on a 


schedule of prices). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and pupers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
author. 

We cannot undrtake to return rejected communica- 
tions. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news teme 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 


All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be en of anonymous 
communications, 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commis: ion to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the appre of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 

All communications regarding li and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busi · 
ness matters should be addressed to THE P R 
and not to the Editor. 


PUBLISHERS NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel., 6113, Gerrard. Telegrams, “ The Builder, London.“ 


THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME LXXXV. ( 
to ber, 1903) was given as a supplement 
issue of January 9 last. 
CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
22. Gd. each; also 
READING CASES (Cloth), with Stringa, tay 9d. each. 
THE BIGHTY-FIFTH “The Builder” 


OLUME (bound), 
price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on petng sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICRS ISSUED BY 

CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUN 

PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES B 
E R, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &o., &o. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bix lines or under . . . . . . . . 4s. 6d. 
Zach additional line . . . . . . . 0s. 6a. 


Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front 
and other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 


FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under < 
Each additional line (about ten words) Ou. d. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*,° stamps must not be sent, but all sums should be remitted by 
Postal Orders, payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the 
Publisher of TRE BUILDER,” Catherine Street, W. C. 


issue are received up to 
THREE o’clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “ Classification” is 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS of 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o’clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Tho Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI. 


MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
pa recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 


stamps are returned to advertisers the week 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


BEADING CASES {py post (carefully packed) 1a. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N. B. We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authentica either by the 
architect or the buildirg-owner; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders eho ay unless the amount 
of the Tender is given, nor any in which the lowest 
Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally acce pted. 


BURNLEY.—For 850 yards lineal of 9 in. earthen- 
ware pipe sewer, from Queen-street, Harle Syke, to 


Haggate, for the Rural District Council. Mr. 8. 
Edmondson, Surveyor to the Council: 

£ s. d. 8. d. 
T. Rowland .......... 541 1 O Rock Cutting 4 6 
G. Hunter. 532 12 0 do. 10 0 
J. MacCabe & Co. .... 528 14 0 do. 5 0 
H. Prescot & o. 478 0 0 do. 8 6 
French & Clough...... 451 3 0 do. 6 O 
J. Wadge 447 12 0 do. 10 0 
E. Heap essees .. 441 5 0 do. 7 6 
Clegg Bros 425 0 0 do. 6 0 
J. R. Atkinson, Colne“ 409 12 0 do. 6 0 
J. R. Mills 401 10 0 do. 8 0 


BRENTWOOD.—For diversion of main sewer in 
James-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. R. 
Fothergill, Surveyor :— 


R. Claydon, Brent wood . £452 17 6 


CAERAU (Maesteg).—For the erection of a work- 
men’s library, institute, etc., for the Trustee. Messrs 
E. W. Burnett & Son, architects, Tondu and Maesteg :— 


John Jenkins e Enere .. £2,925 0 0 
Stephen Lewiggmnmnmngn 2,895 0 0. 
John Nicholas, Port Talbot*........ 2,495 0 0 


[Architects' estimate, E, 2650. 
CARDIFF.— For foundations for a new crick: 


pavilion, Cardiff Arms Park. Messrs. Veall & Saut, 

architects, Cardiff. Quantities by architects :— 

R. W. Hunter. .£531 15 11 | F. Small......£435 0 0 

J. Allan ...... 520 0 0 J. Thomas.. 432 0 0 

H. Gibbon 497 0 OW. Symonds & 

W. Thomas & SG se-5 eee 5 8 0 
COs. sh eaees 474 19 0 Melhuish Bros. 375 0 0 

F. Ashley .... 468 3 1 J. E. Williams. 367 411 

Turner & Sons. 458 0 0 Gibson Bros“. 352 0 V 

Knox & Wells. 437 0 0 


(All of Cardiff. } 


COEDSAESON.—For erecting a villa at Coedsase1 
near Swansea. Mr. C. T. Ruthen, architect, Ban- 
chambers, Heathfield-street, Swansea :— 


J. D. Jones. ...£1,060 26 3 Jones, Price, & 
John Davies .. 950 00 S £775 0 0 
David Jenkins 867 0 0 Charles Maries 755 0 
Griffith Davies 855 0 0 Lloyd Bros.. 
J. & D. Jones 800 0 0 Argyle-street, 
J. Maris & Swansea“ zl. 743 100 
898 785 0 0 
? This amount does not include plumbing and irca- 
N mongery. 


COVENTRY.—For road works, Brick Kiln-lane, aol 
12-in. stoneware surface water g e sewer, &c., for the 
Corporation. Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, City Engineer, 
Saint Mary's Hall, Coventry :— 


W. Boon & Sons, Nuneaton .... £1,767 19 6 


DARWEN.—For the erection of a Sunday schoo! st 
Lower Darwen, Lancs., for the United Methodist f 
Church. Messrs. Sames & Green, architects, Kn u- 
street, Darwen : — 

e £3,414 | R. Shorrock ...... £3.14 
3,200 J. Knowles, Darwen“ 2750 


DUTTON (near Preston).— For the erection of 4a 
isolation hospital, Dutton, near Preston Brook. f% 
the Runcorn Rural District Council. Mr. G. E.Boish.#, 
architect, 189, Lord-street, Southport :— 


W. Nickson & R. Neill & 

Sons £7,510 0 0 mS ...... £6,465 0 0 
8. Appleton.. 7,475 0 0 Hughes &. Stir- 

. Tinline.... 7,462 0 0 ling 6,439 0 0 
A. White & Dryland & 

Sons 7,307 3 2 Preston 6,348 25 
Beckett & Co. 7,243 10 0 R. Hall. 6,222 0 0 
S. Butterworth H. Fairclough 6,073 0 0 

& Sons, Ltd. 6,800 0 0! E. Marshall & 

A. K. Irving & Sons, Ltd., 

Sons 6,730 0 0 Ashton - un- 

Moore Bros 6,668 10 O|  der-Lyne* . 5,930 70 
J. Dolan .... 6,595 00/J.Gerrard & Son notgrn 
8. Warburton 6,500 0 0 


[Architect's estimate, £6,820.] 


EASTBOURNE.—For the erection of a private 
dwelling house, Blackwater-road, Eastbourne, for M.. 
Ralph H. Burdett, of De Walden Court, Eastbour-* 
Mr. Bertram Earp, architect, 134, Terminus-road, E. 


bourne :— 
Joseph Martin £2,450 0 0 
Nisa ss £2245 0 0 


C. Peerless - 
Dennis & Co. 2,440 0 0 Mark Martin“ 1,999 13 10 
[All of East bourne.] 


EAST LANGDON.—For the erection of building: * 
Langdon Court Farm, for the Right Hon. the Bari A 
Guilford. Messrs. Fry & Miller, architects, Cann 2 
street, Dover :— 

Hayward & Austen & Lewis 

Paramor .. £799 6 6|W. Bromley, 
Lewis & Sons 785 0 0 Dover“. 
R. & G. Brisley 760 0 0 


Architects estimate, £750.] 


EASTLEIGH (Hants). — For erecting new B:? 
Christian church for the Trustées. Mr. H. Hai: 
architect, West End, Southampton. Quantities b 
builder :— 

R. H. Bunddeaeeae £1,950 


J. Nichol, Bitterne Park, Southampton“ 


HANLEY.—For 12,000 sq. syds. of tar paverm>*:t 
on walks and drives in Hanley Park, Staffs. Mr. J. 
Lobley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hanley :— 
John Edwards£1,900 0 0 Josiah Smart. .£1,245 10 


E. Cornwell & 
So 


739 0 ? 
735 0 9 


Asphaltic Lime- . Asphaltes Uni- 
stone Con- | e 1,200 3 
crete Co., Ltd. 1,326 0 0 F. O. Sheppard 1.179 <= 4 
J. Wainwright | James Brook.. 1,175 > v 
& Oo. 1,325 0 0 A. Kershaw .. 1,166 1 
John Cooke .. 1,316 13 4 Haigh & Co... 1, 150 ’ 
W. H. & B. La Brea As- 
Stansbury . . 1,275 00 phalte Co... 1,125 0 
Danieli Boulton 1,266 13 4 Wm. Sheppard, 
F. Mitchell & Rochdale .. 1,100 > 
Son 1,258 6 8 N. of Eng. As- 
F. Barke .... 1,258 6 8 phalte Co.. 
Val de Travers Manchester; 1,075 C3 
G 1,258 68 


: Slag; all the rest for limestone 


HORNCASTLE (Lincs.).— For the supply of 2 


= 
af 


5,945 tons of nite and about 1,550 tons of siaz 1 
the Rural District Council: - 
Granite. 
Mountsorrel Granite Co., Mountsorrel, s. d. 
6,000 tons... 11 3 


Slag. 
Holwell Iron Co., Asfordby, 1, 000 tons 6 
W. 3. White & Co., Lincoln, 550 tons 8 


~ MAR 


—— 


— 


— 


KEIGHLEY.— For the 
Lee for tae School Board (U. D.). 
architect, 18, Cooke-lane, Keighley :— 
M. Sunderland, Mannville-rd, Keighley. 
Binns. Heber-street, Keighley .... 
W. & J. Harrison, 23, South-street, 
5 Keighley nd .. 
> Slater: W. Thornton & 


S h A. Long 
p. Harrison, 
Mason. 
© Joiner : 
< Plu ubera: 


- Bingley 
Piasterers ¢ 


s. 


Painter. E. 


3 


asse csse „„„„„„ eee een oo 


Pe ae ee ed 


H. Spurr & Son, Bingley 
F. Petty, Laukholme-lane, Keighley.. 


_ Beating Engineer. Clapbam Bros., Wellington 


Foandry, Keighley 


KEIGHLEY. 


Bra rd- road, 


CH 5, 1904. 


erection of a new Board 


Mr. A. 


£2,280 


—For the erection of a Liberal club in 


for the North-East Ward, Liberal Club 


Bui lings Co., Messrs. 
arcuitects, North-etreet, Keighley :— 
Mason: E. Turner 
Joiner : J. Wilkinson .. 
slater: W. Thornton All of 2580 
Plasterer: A. Sawley Keighley. 


Plumber: J. S. Harrison 
Puinter: R. Lonsdale .. 


“ LEICESTER.—Extension o 
onkel. for Messrs. Taylor & 


Hubbard, crane 


J. Haggas & Sons, 


00 


f Machine Shop (steelwork 


makers. 


Mrs. Tait & Herbert, architects, Leicester and 
co veitry:— 
Whessoe Foundry Co. . . . £1,489 0 0 
wimson & Co., L tee . q 1,139 6 4 
Edward Wood, Ltd. .......... 1,100 0 0 
Needham & Lowe, Leicester“ 1,086 12 0 


LEIGH-ON-SEA (Essex) .—For making-up Hadleigh- 


roid part 
2 {port of), 


Pech, Surveyor. 


G. Bell 
H. S. Higgins 
J. summerfield 
H. E. Johnson 
R. Ballard & 

CO. Pi 


oer en ae 


: J. J. Galer .. 


s.ro.. 


Ca. 
H. E. Johnson 
J. Sunmertield 


G. Bell. 

J. J. Gialer 

E. Lamble.... 

R. Ballard & 
o 


of), Fairleigh-driv 
for the Urban District Council. 
Quantities by the Surveyor :— 


Hadleigh-road. 
£2,299 8 0 E. Lamble 
2,027 15 5 Buxton & 
1,987 19 6 Jenner. 
1,921 65 W. Iles, South- 


e, and Leigham Court-drive 
Mr. 


W. J. 


.. £1,765 0 0 
1.751 0 0 


end on-Sea“ 1,716 0 0 


1,895 0 0 
Fairleigh - drive. 
£1,612 1 0 E. Lamble 
1,607 0 0 W. Iles, South- 


1,425 00 Buxton 
1.404 4 2 Jenner 
1,321 14 8 


Leigham Court-drive. 


end-on-Sea* 1, 


£482 15 0 J. Summerfield £ 


464 0 ᷣ 6 W. Iles ...... 
29 18 4 Buxton & Jen- 

ner, Southend- 
422 0 O| on-Seaë .... 


H. E. Johnson 388 17 10 


. £1,302 16 6 


248 10 0 


1,236 00 


358 6 3 
350 18 0 


344 60 


LOCHMADDY (Scotland).—For alterations to Public 
Sch. J and erection of teachers’ dwelling-house, for the 
North Uiss School Board :— 


D. Fletcher. 
D. M. Tavish 


£1,000 18 0 
928 14 4 


W. Bain, Loch- 


maddy, N. B.“ £800 0 0 


LONDON.—For the erection of shelters in brick and 
pali-timber work at the South Park, Fulham, for the 


Fulham Borough Council. 


Borough Engineer, Fulham :— 


- Spiers & Son 


Foster Bros. 


S. Duckerill.... 


W. Norton ... 


- H. Dakin & Co. 


£644 00)|T. Pearce. 
628 0 0 T. Bendon.... 
598 0 0 Surveyor’s esti- 
578 0 0 mate 
560 15 0 


959 2 „„ 


Mr. F. Wood, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
... £550 0 0 


525 13 0 
530 0 0 


[The Council has been recommended to carry out the 


work by 


— 


— 


the Borough Surveyor, at his estimate. ] 


LONDON.—For extension of electric light installation 
at Marshall-street Baths, for the Westminster City 


Council :— 
Tarplin & Co. 
Rider & co 
District Elec- 
tric Co 
Jackson Bros. 


£405 0 0 Taylor & Co.. £263 0 0 

359 7 0 Bakewell & Co. 258 11 0 

Bromley & Co. 236 3 0 

269 0 0 Potter & Sons 208 0 0 
265 0 0 


LONDON. —For new corridor to entrance lodge at 
Norwood Schools, for the Lambeth Guardians. Mr. 
S. R. J. Smith, architect, 15, York-buildings, Adelphi, 
W. C. Quantities by architect :— 


A. Acworth 


W. J. Coleman & Co 


Crabb & oon 195 0. — 
R. Goodman & Sons 225 10 .. 21 months. 
Hammond & Son 190 0 .. 3 months. 
H. Kent. 169 0 .. 5 weeks. 
E. MI» ene ss 175 0 .. 2 months. 
L T. Pearce 3 1920 — 
F. J. Wheeler 174 5 . 1 month. 
! G. Jennings, Ltd., Lambet 
1 Palace- road, S.B.*...... 0 .. 2 months. 
sha 
( LONDON.—For sole-plates for track-rails required in 


Time. 


.. 3 months. 
.. 6 weeks. 


rea Connexion with the London County Council’s tramways 
e ¿Dorth and south of the Thames :— 


ie pp 
dale 


zug. LONDON.—For hydraulic 
e ‘ewer, Lots-road Pumping 


Bolckow, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.* 


hest'ounty Council :— 


l Clark, Bunnett, & Co., Ltd....... £207 0 0 
imestOl! Glenfield & Kennedy, Ltd. ...... 196 0 0 
a) J. Blakeborough & Sons ........ 187 8 0 
re supf Hunter & English*..... 1 . . 165 0 0 


550 ton 


ONDON.— For repairs 


„„ 


ames Simpson & Co., Lite £900 0 0 
00 tons tichard Moreland & Sons, Ltd. ...... 613 0 0 
.lavell & Churchill'?ꝰ? . 370 0 0 


50 ton: 


irs to beams of main engines, 
tortel. 15 Pumping Station, for the London County 
meil :— 


enstock, Counter’s-creek 
tation, for the London 


THE BUILDER. 


LONDON.—For the erection of new business premises 
in Drury-lane and Kean-street, W. C. Mr. H. Phelps 


Drew, architect, 33. King-street, Covent- garden. 
n by Mr. J. Rookwood, 25, Bediord- row, 
Turtle & Appleton . £7,680 | Higgs & Hill £7,194 
T. L. Green 7,387 | McCormick & Son 6,930 
Patman & Fother- Ashby & Horner*.. 6,904 

ingham .....+-. 7,273 | Hibberd Bros. .... 6,733 


—— 


LONDON. —For the erection of a refreshment-room 
and kitchen at the Cricket Pavilion, victoria Park, E., 
for the London County Council: 
W. D. Tucker.. £481 17 58. Kind 
J. Jarvis & Sons 417 0 0 Cons & Smith.. 340 15 0 

Foster Bros. 313 10 0 

383 16 9 F. & T. Thorne 313 00 

380 2 0 T. 105 Sharping- 
1 


eoenraeeeee 


£350 0 0 


eooneore 


2422 „446 


Thornton 
Heath*..... : 


LONDON.—For roads and sewers on section B of 


White Hart-lane Estate, Wood Green, for the London 
County Council :— 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd....... £8,327 0 0 
A. B. Champ ness. 8,294 12 11 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd......... 7.753 11 5 
J. Macklin ee ne re eer 7,616 12 2 
T. Adams.. 7,386 14 4 
J. & E. Bloomflellldd—— 6,955 0 0 
Grounds & Newton. 6,836 15 4 
R. Ballard, L te... 6,657 0 10 
F. J. Coxhead, 46. Bulwer- road, 
Leytons tones 43 6,464 0 0 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


Shap-street School, Kingsland-road : for Halls and other 
Improvements. 

Boys’ department. Providing new hall about 61 ft. 
by 25 ft. 41 in.; new staircase, clock-room, lavatory, 
and teachers’ rooms, redividing, restepping, and re- 
lighting existing classrooms. Girls’ department: Pro- 
viding new hall about 61 ft. by 25 ft. 41 in.; new 
staircase, cloakroom, lavatory and teachers’ rooms; 
re-stepping and rellghting existing classrooms. Infants 
department : Providing new hall about 61 ft. by 25 ft. ; 
new cloakrooms and lavatory ; restepping and re- 
lighting two classrooms ; providing drawing classroom 
and science room, area 600 ft. each; providing new 
heating chamber and low-pressure hot-water apparatus ; 
also new lift. Revised accommodation :—Boys’, 312 ; 
girls’, 337; infants’, 384; total 1,033. Net loss of 32 
places :— 

G. S. S. Williams & J. Grover & Son.. £12,650 

Soenen . . £12,890 | F. & F. J. Wood.. 12,581 
Clarke & Brassey.. 12,888 e Dearing & Son 12,559 
McCormick & Sons 12.862 E. Lawrance & 

A. Porter 12,850 Sons 12,459 
W. Gregar & Son 12,819 Treasure & Son .. 12,201 
W. M. Dabbs .... 12,724 C. Miskin & Sons 12,079 
L. H. & R. Roberts 12,659 J. Chessum & Sons“ 11,651 


ood- street School, Woolwich : for I mprovements. 

Re-dividing, re-lighting, and re-stepping existing 
classrooms in each department ; forming new classroom 
for thirty-six out of existing halls for boys’ and infants’ 
departments ; forming new corridor on secon | floor over 
hall in girls’ department ; forming new sixty classroom 
for each department. Heating by low-pressure hot- 
water apparatus. Revised accommodation :—Boys’, 
336; girls, 420; infants’, 372; total, 1,128. Net loss 
of seventy-two places: 
& W. Akers & Co. 
„ £4,122 0 T. D. Leng .... 
L. Green.. . 4,038 0 Rice & Son 
3,961 10 15 Games & Son 


Bulled 
3,812 0 & Co. 
3,808 


3,600 
3,584 
3,548 
3,519 


3,469 


3,432 
3,323 


T. 
A. E. Symes .. 
Holliday & 
Greenwood, Ld. 
Treasure & Son 
Thomas & Edge 
J. Appleby & 
Sons 3.722 0 


Plassy-road Site, Catford: for Special School for Sixty 
Mentally Defectwe Children. 


J. & C. Bowyer®......ee ee eeee oe . £3,487 


Telferscot-road Site, Balham: for the Erection of M entally 
Defective School for Older Boys. A 
Messrs. W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. (the Contractors 
who are now erecting a new school on the Telferscot- 
road site, Balham), recommended for acceptance ; upon 
the understanding that the cost of the work, which is 
estimated at £2,807, shall be calculated upon the Con- 
tractors’ Schedule of Prices for the new school. 
Sussez-road Site, Brizton: for Third Class-room tn con- 
nezion with the Special School. 

Messrs. W. J. Mitchell & Son to provide the additional 
classroom upon the understanding that the cost of the 
work, which is estimated at £360, shall be calculated as 
a variation on their contract for the Special School. 
Devons-road (New School) Bromley, for Heating 

Apparatus. 
.... £900 J. Wortner-Smith, 
760 Gray & Co..... 


0 | Edwards & Med- 
3,789 0 


coo 28808 


Stevens & Sons 


CEE EE SE SE E 


£706 15 
J. Fraser & Son.. 689 0 
J. Yetton & o Werner, Pfleiderer 
J. Richmond & Co., Ld. 720 & Perkins, Ltd.“ 665 0 


“ Ben Johnson” School, Stepney . for Altering Windows 
and Improving Ventilation of all Departments. 


J. 
£1,285 Sons 
1,201 | A. J. Sheffield. . 1,150 
.. 1, 187 Parrott & Isom 1,133 
J. T. Robey 1,183 | Vigor & Co..... 1,076 1 
Stevens Bros.*......£996 (reduced to £858. ) 


Kender-street School, Hatcham : for Works to Boys’ Offices. 
eae £400 | H. Groves 

G. Kemp .......--- . W. Falkner 

Maxwell Bros., Ltd.. 

J. & C. Bowyer .... 

G. Parker . 


62 52 „ „ „„ „„ „4 „46 


G. Barker 


— —— • ä6 U —?— — 


Run ning Contract for „ and Mounting Drainage 


Plans. 
C ! 
a R 155 mounte 
or am- ng, Ct Cee 
ing come ae mount- tracing, 
plete,inclu- (double ele- (larger, than 
ding glass, (cou double ele- 
tete phant size). phant size) 
f per ft per ft. per ft. 
super. super. super. 
s. d. 8. d. a. d. 
Muller & Co. .... 1 6 0 6 0 9 
Norton & Gregory 
Ad 11 0 8 0 4 
Wolffe & Co.: 0 10 0 8 0 4 
A. Woodgate .... 1 0 0 2} 0 4 
Present Prices .. 0 10 0 2 0 3 
(Existing Contract will expire February 26, 1904.) 
: This firm state that they will not be res nsible for 


any tracings damaged during mounting. 


Running} Contract for the supply of Clips for Map and 
Stock Cupboards. 


per doz. per doz. 
8. d. s. d. 
Bird & Cu....... 6 0 Pryke & Palmer. 3 9 


Frankling & Son.. 
W. Seymour 
& C. Da vis & Co., 


2 66 „„ „„ ee 


Cleaning and Painting (List 1). 

The interior work at the following schools will be 
executed between March 12, 1904, and April 9, 1904 ; 
and the exterior j painting between March 12 a 
April 16, 1904 :— 
Waterloo-street, Painting Interior (Old Portion), Cleaning 

Interior (New Portion), and Painting Exterior (all 


6 0|Carter & Aynsley, 
4 6 Ltd.“ „ % O e e e e „„ ee 6 


F. 
J. 

G. 
H. 


Buildings). 
W. Hornett ...... £717 O W. R. & A. Hide £568 15 
C. F. Kearley .... 657 0 F. Chidley & Co.. 504 0 
Macey & Sons, Ltd. 632 0 W. Browne & 
S. Polden 615 0 Sons . 420 9 
J. & M. Patrick .. 570 0 


Edward-street, Cleaning and Painting I nterior.? 
ayter & Son .£280 0 | T. D. Leng . 196 9 


' J. Howie .... 259 0 H. Groves. i 
226 08S. E. Musgrove” . 


executed between 


W 
W 
C. 


Larkhall-lane, Cleaning Interior. 


Martin, Wells, & E. B. Tucker ....£126 0 

Co., Ltd. ...... £190 0] Hudson Bros. .... 125 10 
Rice & Son ...... 145 0 Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 114 0 
E. Triggs .....--.- 131 0 J. Garrett & Son“. 97 0 


Rileꝝ · ꝛtreet, Painting Interior and Exterior. 
J. Greenwood, Ld. £481 O |E. P. Bulled & Co. £443 10 
Vigor & Co. .... 454 0 W. Sayer & Son.. 423 0 
Bargman, Son & H. J. Williams .. 398 0 
. 448 0 E. Proctor & Son“! 325 0 
Fuirſield- road, Painting Interior. 
W. Silkk & Son .. £250 0 J. Haydon 
vigor & Co. .... 245 0 Sons 
E. Symes .... 242 0 R. Woollaston 


. Dolman & Co... 227 0 Co. 
A. J. Sheffield 226 10 J. F. 


. oe one 


& 
& 


Holliday“. 


£221 


182 10 


15 


NANTWICH. — For cast-iron water: ipes, etc., 
Chorlton Hough, etc., for the Rural District Council. 
Mr. J. A. Davenport, C.E., 162, Hospital-street, Nant- 
wich. ¿Quantities by engineer :— 

For Cast-iron Pipes. 
Clay Cross Co., Clay Cross, near Chesterfield* £638 12 5 


For Hydrants, Sluice Valves, etc. 
J. Blakeboro’ & Son, Brighouse, Yorks.* .. £62 8 6 


— —— 


NANTWICH.—For excavating for, and laying, etc., 
cast-iron water - Pipes, Choriton Hough, etc., for the Rural 
District Council. Mr. J. A. Davenport, C.E., 152, 
Hospital-street, Nantwich. Quantities by engineer :— 
J. A. Ewart . . £554 15 6 Arthur Fletcher £303 6 0 
T. H. Simmons 542 15 3 Jno. Dodd .... 237 100 
Binnie & Thomp- Jno. Peake & 

427 16 0] Son, 


5 Willas- 
371 40| ton“ 


— — 


NARBOROUGH (Leicestershire ).—For the erection 
of a new Asylum for about 700 patients, toge! ner with 
urch, etc., etc., for the Com:nittee of 
Rutland County Lunatic 


Visitors, 

Asylum. Messrs. Everard & Pick, architects, Millstone- 

lane, Leicester :— 
Jos. Howe & (o. . £239,483 0 0! 
R. Wilkins & Sons .....----: 232,780 0 0 
John Shillitoe & Son 230.591 0 0 
Pethick Brothers. 229,944 0 0 
Foster & Dicks ee. ... . 229,044 0 0 
J. E. Johnson & goon 226,990 0 0 
Robt. Neill & 8o us. 222,200 0 0 
Hy. Willcock & Co s.. .. 219,750 0 0 
J. Chessum & Sous. 218,350 0 0 
McCormick & Sons .....-- . . . 217,845 0 0 
Haskard, Rudkin & Beck .... 216,455 0 0 
Armitage & Hodgson 213,087 0 0 
John Bowen & Sous. 210,998 0 0 
Hy. Herbert & 8o js 209,975 0 0 
S. F. Davidson . 209,940 0 0 
Wm. Maule & co. 209,625 0 0 
Harold Arnold & Son. 207,618 0 0 
W. Pattinson & Sous. 203,816 0 0 
Jas. Wright se 201,471 0 0 
Wm. Brown & 8o js 196,900 0 0 
J. Hodson & S³oõon. 196,557 0 0 
John Dallow & Bous. 196,550 0 0 
Geo. Longden & Sons, Ltd. .. 195,926 12 3 
O. Wright & o. 198,011 3 2 
Thos. Fish & Sous 192,587 0 0 
J. Parnell & ons 184,283 0 0 
Thos. Rowbotham „; 184,200 0 9 
Wm. Moss & pone: 1 l 

39, Baxter- ; ugh- 
borough® * 179,909 0 01 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom required. Premiums. 3 
Twenty-five Houses, Park Hill, Tredegar .......... Tredegar Ch’b’r of Trade Bldg. Club] b —s—s—s—s—s—s ee Mar. 7 
Free Library, etc., and Town Hall, Victoria Park .. | Tipton I. D.C. 502., 207., 102. (limited to Architects in districttvvvꝛ'ꝛ . Mar. 31 
Two Libraries, Selly Oak and Stirchley, respectively | King's Norton and Northfield U. D.C. Premiums not: stated (limited to Archs. in district and Birm’gh'm) Apni 5 
Branch Library, Northfield ei 9 Ido. do. 4 2 . 
CONTRACTS. 

Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by , 3 Bit 
ell; 8 e Marylebone Borough Council. The Town Hall, St. Marylebone, W. jů·u u . Mar. 7 
Materials / iaugee sh E S Bridgend U. D. Cee... M. Williams. Engineer, Council Offices, Bridgend, Glamorganshire cho. 
Drainage Workk eee cece nceces Hale U: d // cw tae ta ekaswess J. G. Whyatt, Clerk, Public Offices, Ashley- road, Hale, Cheshire.. des. 
Repairs and Repainting at Baths ................ Lewisham Borough Council ...... E. Wright, Town Hall, Catiord, S. EEE. Ba, 
130 Rods of Railway Post and Rail Fence at Cemetery do. do. Gua, 
Scavenging, ...... 8 Handsworth U. D. CCcClew̃P .. B. Powell, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodhouse .............. 10. 
Making- up and Stormwater Drainage of Park-lane . do. do. ‘ln. 
Repair of District Road cece eee e ne Bradfield R.D.C. .......... .. | J. Forrester, District Surveyor, Theale, near Reading .......... 10. 
Steam Fire Engine .. | Cheadle and Gatleyꝗq U. D. COC. E. Sykes, Surveyor to Council, High-st., Cheadle, nr. Manchester do. 
Teacher's Residence at Roshine, Burtonport ...... J = cee ee Mr. Pinkerton, Shipquay-street, Londonderry eds Bae Rd wl wa A ake dad. 
Three Small Streets in Selby-st. and Woodcock-st. | Hull Estates Co., Ltd Gelder & Kitchen, Architects, 76, Lowgate, HulVWLW². do. 
Workshop and Warehouse, Sun-street, Gateshead .. | H. Hall .............0005 ....... | J. M. Dingle, Architect, 3, Ocean-road, South Shields .......... de 
Two Cottage Homes at Shenley Fields e .. . King's Norton Guardians ........ | T. Jones, 12, War wich- chambers, Corporation- -street, Birmingham dy. 
Alterations, etc., to Woodstock House ............ Dr. Lloyd ois ees e E. Foster, Architect. Bella Vista, Abergaveny/¶¶ z Mar. 3 
Causewaying of Alloway-street and Beresford-terrace | Ayr Corporation ee een ee J. Young, Town Surveyor, Town- buildings, AYT........ ence ween do. 
Stores, Dalton, near Rotherham ............... ... | Masboro’ Equit. Pioneers’ Soc., Ltd. | H. L. Tacon, Architect. 11, Westgate, Rotherham.............. do, 
Vicarage, Beaminster oc wevcuet renn «0 ni 0) Sewasee 1 W. V. Gough, Architect, 24, Bridge-street, Bristo].............. 40. 
Improvement Works in Passaanine Bootle Corporation ......... | Borough Surveyor’s Office, Bootle isa dine nes Sh teh a a a aea waren da. 
Stores (Electricity Department: Ilford U. D. Cc. e ... | Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works, Lev-street, Ilford........ dn. 

Pair of Semi-Detached Houses, Stump Cross, Halifax} kk J. F. Walsh and G. Nicholas, Architects, Museum-chamb., Halifax do. 
Fire Appliances, Plymouth Workhouse ............ The Guardians ....... .....ese.ss.. | Master of Workhouse, Plymouth S2 ͤ ͤ—ũüÜun 8 10. 
Extension of Boiler House, Wolverhampton. street. | Walsall Corporatloon . | A. Wyllie, Borough Elec. Engineer, Wolverhamton-st., Walsall .. ao. 
Detached Residence in Cardigan-road, Bridlington .. | Mrs. Bentley ...............+++++ | Je Earnshaw, Architect, Carlton-house, Bridlington .......... s 10. 
Villa at Aberso eur . wit ate oani Mrs. Griffiths, Bryn Mor, Abersoch, Wales ao. 
Painter Work, Fish Market Extension ............ Glasgow Corporation ............|A. B. M' Donald, City Engineer, City-chambers, Glasgow ........ do. 

*Refuse Destructor Buin gs 8wace ..... | Bromley Borough Council ........ | Borough Engincer, Bromley, RON e906 eed tie ee ee Ss wees aw Sa ee da. 
Materials jz weber ws Vedas Mae ee ee ee Salford Corporation .............. Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Salford ........... 8 - 9 
Alfred-street Stormwater Culver Birm’gh’m Pub. Works Committee | J. Price, City Engineer, Council House. Birmingham............ An. 
Pipes eten Simes ˙ͤͤb¹.l ane Chepping Wycombe come EENEN T. J. Rushbrooke, Boro’ Survey., 77, Easton-st., High Wycombe da 
Annual Contracts cece eee e Penge U. D. C. eeccesceess | Surveyor, Town Hall, Anerley, fr. 8 dn 
% 8 Brighouse Corporation . .s.......... |5. S. Haywood, Borough Engineer, Brighouse..............e50- > 
Extension, etc., of Boiler House, Kirkstall-road Baths | Leeds Corporation City Surveyor’s Office, Leedd . . eee 11 
Reconstruct. of Two Tenem’ ta, Queen’ s-pl., Greenside | Edinburgh Corporation . ... | Borough Engineer, Police-chambers, Edinburag g... do. 
Paint. Fish-house Stores, etc., at Newhaven Harbour | Leith Harbour Commissioners .... P. Whyte, Superintendent, Docks Offices, Leith............000: do. 
Road Materials REET ..... | Wetherby R. D. Oe... Mr. Wiseman, Surveyor to the Council, Wetherby e da, 
Two Cabmen’s Shelters, Hull... ... | Hackney Carriage Committ. of Corp. | J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, Hull ..... r do. 
Pipes, Sluices, and Hy drants, and Laying same Wellington (Salop) U. D. CCC. G. Riley, Survevor, 45. Walker-street. Wellington, Salo da. 
RA y qiaiidesaeina we Durham County Council.......... County Surveyor’s Office, Shire Hall, Duraeememmmmnn du. 
Cartage, etc., for Auckland & Chester Main Rd. Dist. do. do. do.’ 
Greenhouse, etc., East Park, Holderness-road ...... | Hull Corporation. J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, Hull!!! dn. 
Stores, Gas Department VVV Birmingham Corporation .... G. H. Barber, City Gas Offices. Council House, Birmingham .... Mar. 10 
Mechanics’ Institute, Lecture Hall, etc., Cambois ..] = = = ...seece T. Tulip, Architect, Whinney-hill, Chopping ton do. 
High Voltage Fittingnss ss e ... | Manchester Electricity Committee.. F. E. Hughes, Electricity Department, Town Hall, Manchester .. do. 
5,000 yards of 1-in. desde Cable e Manchester Electricity Department. do. 40. 
Stores and Materiallssss ccc cece cece Carlisle Corporation H. C. Marks, City Engineer, 36, Fisher-street, Carlisle do. 
Regula. Ch’b’r on M'n Sewer, Br'dl'y Hurst, Dukinfield | Stalyb’dge & Dukinfield Jt. Sew. Bd. J. P. Wilkinson, C. E., 301, Cathedral-street, Manchester ........ da. 
Making-up Mentone & other Roads, Parkstone, Poole | Poole Town Council. J. Elford, Borough Surveyor, Poole, Dorset ea ed ances do. 
Sewer in Mentone- roa do. do. ado." 
Making-up Woodside-road  ..............ccc cece do. do. do. 
Making - up Roadlldddddd „ Ealing Town Council ............ | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, MMW. ena do. 
Annual Contracts cece sete eces M. B. of Hackneͤͤs Boren h Engineer. Town Hall, Hackney, S. EE:iuiu i... ee do. 
Electrical Plant, Belfast .............00c00. .. . . . | Gas and Electric Committee A. H. M' Cowe e City Electrical Engineer, Belfast............ Mar. 11 
ple enu hanes East Ham U. D. CO. 8. f. Wilson, Clerk, Town Hall, East Ham, En...... da. 
Tuo Semi-Detached Cottages at Fairwater, nr. Cardiff e W. Beddoe Rees, A. R. I. B. A., 37, St. Mary -street, Cardiffl. F do. 
Altera. to Farm Steading, Blackhillock, Burgie Estate e C. Doig, Architect, EIIngngs eke eae ree e Ao. 
Cottages at Dandaleis sss. J. Smith, Seafield Estates Offices, Rother, N. B33. ͥ sa 40. 
125 lin. yds. Dwarf W’ll,’etc. Lewish'm - pk. Dartm’h-rd | Smethwick Corporation s.s.s... |C J. Fox Allin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Smethwick...... Mar. 12 
732 lineal yards of Iron’ Fencing, Lewisham-park .. do. do. do. 
Lavatories at Public Buildings, Smethwick ........ do. do. do. 
Materials ......... esesesoessososasssosososese os | Coventry Works Committee .J. E. Swindlehurst, City Engineer, St. Mary's Hall, Coventry. da. 
Electricity Works ........... ieee wees ......... | Loughborough Co „ .. |C. H. Gadsby, Engineer, 20, Victoria-street. Westminster, S. W. do. 
Pipe Sewer, Bury New-road ......... -· W . | Heywood Corporation ........+. .. .J. Ainsworth Settle, Borough Engineer, Heywood, Lancs. ...... do. 
Stores secorra edan dean AE uan savanna ... | Gravesend Electricity Committee .. C. F. McInnes, Electricity Engineer, Electricity Works, Gravesend do. 
Twenty- -seven Dwelling Houses, Bedwas, Mon.. Trustees of Building.............. | G. L. Watkins, Architect, Station-terrace, Caerphilly .......... 10.7 
VU(Ä§ÄÄ se nse ie ia sa toeeute ned fas aeees Stafford R. D. OOWwe. W. Morgan, Clerk, 4, Martin- street, Stafford lilli. do. 
Trial Borehole at Pumping-Station at Tweedmouth . | Berwick-on-Tweed San. “Authority . K Dickinson, Burgh Surveyor, Berwick- -upon-Tweed............ do. 
r ⁵ĩᷣͤ A eee ewes .. | Eccles Borough Council .......... CW. Laskey, Town Hall, Eeclteee . q æu H do. 
Materials and Stores e do. G. W. Willis, Sewage Works, (C aa ree do. 
Main Road and Bridges, ete·eéeᷣ—ꝛw— ..... | Okehampton R.D.C............... | 3. Hooper, District Surveyor, Biddicombe, Hatherleigh ..... er do. 
Improvement of Lane, Hannah: street A do. Surveyor’s Office, Pentrrtrtrrme·ſeſeie „ : do. 
Conversion of Bank Buildings, Pentre, into Offices .. do. do. do. 
Electricity Works near Gas Works, Tiverton ...... | Town Council........... .... .J. Siddalls, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Tiverton............ do. 
Fifty-five Houses at PORIA TEE oeceocecosees | Osborne Building Club No. 2 Jana & Morgan, Architects, Charles-street-chambers, Cardiff.... do. 
Street Sewers ... ceeccceccceeese | Ardrosran Town Council. |C. J. Shaw, Burgh Surveyor, Arcos ann 8 ane do.] 
400 Tons of Irish Square Setts ..... v | Belfast Harbour Commissioners .. . |G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast ............ 000 er Mar. 14 
Materials ceca -ʒ . East bourne Town Council . D. J. Bowe, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Eastbourne ........ do. 
G onena for Tools and Oil. e e | Lichfìeld R. D. .. | C O. Rawstron, DEITIES Une Oks Lichfield .........0c0cecees 45 
FFF) ͤ⁵¼òm MX! 8 o. D- 
ke oy Pavilion for National Eisteddfod at Rll oe eee Darbyshire & Smith, Architects, 17, Brazennose-street, e do. 
Works and 8 (Various Departments) ........ | Edinburgh Corporation ...... . | Burgh Engineer, Police-chambers, Edinburgh e da. 
Two Water-Tube Boilers, etc. sesecoceceeeees. Aston Manor Corporation ........ 1 J. Ballard, Electricity Works, Chester-street, Aston Manor.... do. 
Whinstone, Granite, and Gravel... . Sculcoates R. B. CO.... . Greaves, Surveyor, Hesslle . ae wey e do. 
Conveniences in Parks, OU uo. key cesecececess | Sheffield Corporation ........... 6. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. . V do. 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works ............ Shepley & ShelleyJt. Sewerage Board T. A. Murray, C. E., Independent-buildings, Fargate, Sheffield . do. 
Stam 1 Generator ........... ccececececece | Stepney Borough Co . . . A. Wright, Electricity Engineer, 405 Osborn-st., Whitechapel. R. pe 

Ollers, eta o 95 
Whinstone, Limestone, Sag - i.... „„ „„.. so | Chester-le-Street R. D. COC. . . . G. W. Ayton, Highway Sur veyor's Office, Chester - le- Street do. 
Cartage of Materlal)jhjj. 0. do. do. 
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Nature or Work or Materials. 


CONTRACTS.—Continued. 


By whom Advertised. 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 


Tenders to 


be delivered 


Assembly Hall, Buncrana..............cccececece | 2 ttti(‘éim we es E. J. Tove, Architect, 20, St. James-street, Londonderry. Se Mar. 14 
Converter House, Cable, Culverts, etc., North-road.. | Brighton Corporation ............ F. J. Tilistone, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton Seow a tae Sate ese do. 
Jobbing Repairs to Workhouse and Parochial Bags. Liverpool Select Vestry .......... |H. J. Hagger, Parish Offices, Brownlow-hill, Liv erpool . do. 
rare teal Sewers, White wick Renfrew County Council. | W. R. Copland, C. E., 146, West Regent -street, Glasgow ........ do. 
Street Work. cece ces .. . Palsley Town Council ............ | Burgh Surveyor, 13, Gilmour street, Paisley .....esesesesees. do. 

Making. up 1 ist Section)............ Borough of Hornsey.............-. | Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, South wood: -lane, Highgate, N. do. 

Electricity Works... cece ....... | Brighton Boro’ Council ..... ... . | Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brightoo nn se eae do. 
eing., ae eae 48 eae bees a eee St. Helen’s Corporation ..........|@. J. C. Broom, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, St. Helen’ 3 cee Mar. 15 
Annual Contracta ........... 8 .. | Sutton Coldfield Corporation ...... hg 5 H. Clarry. Borough Eng., Council House, Sutton Coldfield.. do. 
Pipe-Laying and ak«e·˖ʒgggggg New Mill U. D. CO. secui H. Marriott, Son, & Shaw, ngs. ., Church-st.-chams. Dewsbury. . do. 
Covered Br' k, etc., Reservoir, nr. L’gridge, Linlithgow | Bathgate District Committee E. C. Hart. C. E., 134, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow do. 
Two Calorifiers at Baths and Washhouses aL ah Deptford Borough Council ........ | The Engineer at 'the Baths, Laurie-grove, New Cross... do. 
Pavilion at Isolation Hospital, Mousehole.. ....... | Southampton Corporation I. A. Crowther, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton do. 
Materials and Jobbing Worrrllklll. Ipswich Sanitary Authority ...... | E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich „ do. 
Additions to Hotel, Burton port WC E. J. Toye. Architect, 20, St. James- street. Londonderry. . do. 

Making- up Road Tottenham U.D.C. ........... .. | Council’s Engineer, 712, High-road, Tottenham, . Ne coi ͤ Z do. 

*Making-up and Construction of Roads ............ Henley-on-Thames Corporation ... | R. Pratt, Town Hall, Henley-on-Thames .... „ do. 

Sewerage Workk sss e City of Westminster .... . | Works Dept., Westminster ity Hall, Charing-cross cross-road, W. C. do. 
Alternating Current Transformers Wallasey U.D.C. ........ . Crowther, Engineer, Seaview-road, L card.. 33 Mar. 16 
Alterations, etc., Old Boar’s Head Inn, Long-street Middleton Corporation............ | W. Welburn, Borough Surveyor, Town ‘Hall Middleton, Lancs... . do. 
Road Material and Cartage ...........c cece cecees Tutbury R. D. Coe. . J . H. 8. Tebbitt. Surveyor, 320, Shobnall- street, 53 do. 
Road Materlalll e .. . | Uckfield U. D. COC. e es Horman Clerk, 86, High-street, Lewes Ee do. 
Merians, ee ded sce ee keen ee eres Hampton U.D.O. e000... q 8. H . Chambers, Surveyor, Public Offices, Hampton, Middlesex do. 
Cemetery Chapel, Ho., etc., Shepley-rd., Hooley Hill | Andenshaw U.D.C. ..........6...-|T: George & Son, Architects, Stamford-street, Ashton-under- Lyne do. 
Roadways on Kennell Estate, near Bo'ness ........ © os aleve wine Mr. Macpherson, Architect, 7, Young-street, Edinburgh ........ do. 
Blasting Works ............ cc cc .. .. . | Dis.’ Com. offMid.IWd.,Co.’of Lanark J. B. Ferguson, District Offices, Hamilton pare do. 
Building a Training Ship for 650............. ... . . | Metropolitan Asylums Bo ...... | T. D. Mann, Clerk, The Embankment, London, E.C............. Mar. 17 
Additions to St. Nicholas’ Church, Dundalk........| 000 weve ees W. H. Byrne & Son, Architects, 20, Suffolk-street, Dublin do. 
Electric Supply Plant, etc., Derry Lunatic Asylum.. | Committee of Management.. . R. V. Macrory, 15 aoar Strand, Londonderry ........... wee oe do. 
Heating New Buildings at Gransha, Derry Asylum do M. A. Robinson, C Richmond-street, Londonderry .......... do. 
Wrought-Iron Tubes and Lead and Compo Pipes.. Rhondda U. D. Co. e O. Thomas, Engr., Gas and Watoe Offices, Pentre, R. S. O., Glam. do. 
S!! ee reena Nee KU bees twee . 0 do. 
Iron and Steel Lights ilk Commisstohers of Irish Lights .... |O. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, puvun i abana sa do. 

New Sorting Office, Finsbury ParKk.......esessseso Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc. | J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’ a-gate, 8. 8 do. 

F Tools and Stores r . Burma Railway Company ..... .. .A. G. Begbie, 76, Gresham House, Old l . . Mar. 18 
Materials, eto Moss Side U. D.· Cocco... ꝗ D. Ainley, Counell Offices, Moss Side, Manchester .............. do. 
Warehouse. Station-road, Weston-super- Mare Lalonde Bros. & Parham..........|H. Price & W. Jane, Architects, Waterloo- pl., Weston-super-Mare do. 

Signal Station, etc., Alderney, Channel Islands...... Admiraltrvzvn)nk . . | Director of Works Department, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W. C. do. 

New Coastauard Buildings, Sea View ....... e do. do. do. 
Sewage Purification Works (Contract No. g) Harrogate Corporation sececcsesees | & W. Dixon, Engineer, 5, Prospect-crescent, Harrogate ........ . 19 
Annual Contracts sa .ksc sec eewwekede ve dsceewcdes Hoylake U. D. GC 0e... T. Foster. Surveyor, District Council Offices, Hoylake .......... do. 
E i cchinn 6 bbe m x ... | Highways Committee, Buray y C. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley .......... do. 
Road, Duffryn Crawnon Valley .............ec0c. Road Committe .. | T. Rees, M. Inst. C.E., Corn Exchange-chambers, Newport, K.si P do. 
Road Materia... ĩ⅛ĩ?iẽð0.G Rothwell U.D.O. ........... e Pears, Surveyor, Council Offices, pease ae near Leeds . do. 
House and Shop, etc., New Tredega r.. G. Kentshole, Architect, Station-road. Bargoed ....... e do. 
Carnegie Free LibracNmMett̃ . eens Portadown U. D. CO. W. Wilson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Portadown................ Mar. 21 
Two Pavilions, West Heath Infectious Diseases Hos. | King’s Norton 5 Northfield U. D. C. A. W. Cross, Engineer, 23, , Valentine-road, King’s Heath. do. 
Boiler etc: ¶mͥ 8 0. do. 
B' k water and other Wks., at Ca pe Clear, County Cork | Office of Public Work H. Williams, Office of Public Works, Dubllls gs do. 
Halifax - road Sewee rr 5 Todmorden Sanitary Committee. Borough Surveyor’ 8 Drawing Office, Market Ground, ‘Todmorden Mar. 22 
Road Materiaaallnn et ecees Mutford R. D. CC.. 8. Bloy, Surveyor’s Office, Oulton Broad, Lowestoft ............ do. 
Underground Lavatory for Woman, Piccadilly. Manchestet Corporation .......... | City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester Mar. 

Underground Lavatory for Men, Piccadilly Sava Bie ere do. do. do. 
Grange Vale and Borough-road Sewer ............ Birkenhead Corporation .......... C. Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead ...... do. 

Casual Wards at Workhouse, Victoria Park, N. E. Bethnal Green Guardians ........ W. A. Finch, 76, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. ......... er eee do. 
Convent at Kilfinane, co. Limeric gg.... Committee of St. Paul's Convent .. B. E. F. Sheehy, Architect, 57, George - street. Limerick EAN Mar. 25 

New ‘Coastguard Puang near 5 8 , we cancers nance Director of Works Department, 21, Northumberland-avenue. W.C. do. 

Additions to Asylum at Garlands ................ Cumberland. etc., Joint Ary: Com. C. W. Allan Hodgson, The Courta, Carlisle Mar. 26 
Refuse Destructor, Newbold-road, Rugby.......... Rugby JFC Said Sea D. G. Macdonald, Engtneer and Surveyor, Rugby .......cccsece Mar. 28 
Annual Contract ͥ q Little Hulton U. D. GG..;·²ẽ m J. H. Heyes. Clerk, Council Offices, Little Hulto un do. 
Sanitary Towers & Wards, Union Workh., Tranmere | Birkenhead Guardians .. E. Kirby, F. R. I. B. A., 5, Cook-street, Liverpool.. do. 
Jewerage and Sewage Disposal Works, Bawtry .... | Doncaster R.D.C................. D. Balfour & Son, Engs. , 3, St. Nicholas- -bldgs., Newc’stle-o N Mar. 30 

Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works. Chatley RD 8 Powell & Co., Estate Offices, // · sees cine nes eer Mar. 31 
Materials (Stoneùũ i . ... Hemsworth R. D. Ge... T. H. Richardson, Surveyor, Hemsworth, near Wakefield - No Date 
Buildings, Senghenit n ee eee Industrial Co-operative Soclety . G. L. Watkins, Architect, Station- terrace, Cae erphilly .......... do. 
Pulling Down & Rebuild. White Ox Hotel, Blackwell | Dirs., Carlisle Old Brewery Co., Ltd. J. F. H. Harriman, Architect, 26, Castle- street, Carlisle e do. 

Rebuilding Premises in Castle. street, Carlislfee . H. J. Martindale, Architect, Viaduct-chambers, Carlisle do. 
"Pair of Houses, Faustin Hill Estate, "Wetheral......{ cane eee do. 
Fifteen Houses, Hoyland Commonunmmn. d W. J. Taylor, Architect, 38, Bank-street, Sheffield... 3 do. 
Drill Hall, 36 ft. by 65 ft᷑ůůůl.l.. .. R Captain Holliday, Lunnclough Hall, Huddersfield .............. do. 
Residence, Allertovoauaiu nns. oor F. Holland, Eng. & Arch., 11, Parkinson’ s-ch., Hustlerg., Bradford do. 
Boilers & Pipe Cover., Storthes Hall Asyl., Kirkbur ton J. Vickers Edwards, County Architect, Wakefield .............. do. 
School. Wheatlev-h³ ill... Wingate School Board............ | J. Garry, F. R. I. B. A., 33, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne do. 
Warehouse, Wade-street, Leeds wt wes Messrs. Mosley. Rent Collectors, 6 Wormald-row, . do. 
Three Houses, Mansfleld-roalrjj2ajjj ... 8 R. Lambert, Mansfleld- road Oak- lane, Bradford .............. do. 
Boarding-house and Shops, Jamestown, Inverkeithing] ‘ = # ~—..... ve T. M'Grath's, 63, Main-t., Lum phinnans, Cowdenheath, Fifeshire do. 
Buildings of the Dundee Courieeeãrruſuſuſ .d Niven & Wigglesworth, Atehitects, 104, High anaes pono . do. 

-aFounda. & Basem't, New Prudential. -bdgs., Brighton 9 Si Waterhouse, 20, New Cavendish-street, er ea ee do. 
Two 12 ft. Purifiers, with Valves..... S Royston Gas Co. .. | H. Ellison, Cleckheaton .. C do. 

Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised · in this Number. Competitions. Contracts, iv. vi. vlii. x. Public Appointments, xviii. 
TENDERS—Continued from page 267. Pairs of Cottages (semi-detached). ae tae -—For revolving sprinklers, nstocks, 
PRESTON. saa 9 a 5 manit es trict. 8 prica mork: EG lr tae a sewage-disposal works at Éarlswood, 

at Albert Edward Dock, for the rporation e e 8. J. H. Dal 

1. 350 0 350 0 340 0 2 ale ......£2,770 10 | F. Bird & Co. .. 2,514 9 

Tames Barron, Engineer, Ribble Navigation Offices, M eCana’s fel do nly.. 2 364 0 5 W r & Co., 2811 5 N 1 Son, 

* e ae . 2460 O 270 Q 246 C0 _. He coeur eeees a a 
Thos. Croft & Sons. Victoria-street, Preston... £19,785 | Reilly's field only} .. 4. 380 9 a iid Willcocks & Son- 2.576 O| stone” ...... 2.396 4 
í Rathmichael and Stil- ee 

RATHDOWN (TIreland).—For the erection of cottages, SALISBURY.—For erecting new dining-room, class- 

‘ior the Rathdown Rural District Council No. 1. e A 387 9 375 ~ 92 4 rooms, and dormitories at the Hostel, Barnard's Cross 

Messrs. Doolin, Butler, Donnelly, architects, Dawson- 17. 316 0 324 0 = for the Committee of the Salisbury Diocesan Training 

chambers, 12, Dawson-street, Dublin :— Glencullen 10. 268 0 274 0 271 10 | College. Messrs. John Harding & Son, architects, 58, 

a Single Cottages. 88 11. 375 15 400 15 361 10 | High-street, 0 — 
Masonry. Brickwork. Concrete. Ballally only 13. 352 0 == ees Harris Bros. .. . £2,968 16 | Vincent & Fol- 
District. No. £ 8. £ s. d. £ s. ? O'Carroll Bros., Bray. Wort & Way .. 2,875 O| lande £2,800 0 
1. 160 0 160 0 0 155 0 : Geo. Bower, Bally brack.* P.Tryhorn & Son 2, 795 0 

Stillorgan only ..... 2. 187 0 a a Wm. McCabe Saudford-road Ranelagh.*® (All of Salisbury.) 

‘Reilly’ 8 field only: 8. 142 0 150 00 138 0 q Jos Macken, Mountjoy-square, Dublin.“ — —— - 

4. 197 0 — — : SHEFFIELD.—For a steel girder bridge with stone 

Rathmichael and Stil- Dundrum asta (two story) built tn a range. abutments and pler, over the River Don, at Weedon- 

lorga”n 5. 180 0 180 00 160 0 Masonry. Brickwork. Concrete. | street, Brightside, for the Improvement Committee, 
6. Nil. No. £ e. d. £ sd £ 8. d. Sheffield. Mr. C. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall 
‘Dundrum only ..... . 71660 17700 — 1. 1,210 00 1,20000 1,180 0 0 | sheffield :— 
8. Nil. . J. clarke. Upper 2. 1,640 0 0 = William Craig, 5, John Dalton- 
; PETA Fa 
i 9. Nil. 3 a Clanbrassel-st.® j 6. 1,198 0 0 1,19800 1,117 15 0 street, Manchester® ........ £10,457 9 7 
Au the Glencullen and 
at Kiltiernan 5. 1,240 00 1.272 0 0 — SEILDON.— For sewage disposal works, Shildon, 
single p 
5 pairs, 2 singles} . 143 0 150146 142 0 8. 1.500 0 0 1,506 0 0 1,408 00 | Durham, for Shildon and East Thickley Urban District 
11. Nil. 9. 1,320 0 0 1,320 0 0 == Council. Mr. C. Heslop, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
P 12.165 0 191100 165 0 11. 1,450 0 0 1,45000 1,500 00 Shildon, Durham: 
ann! 13. Nil. 12. 1,178 8 4 1,278 0 4 1,146 18 4 | J. Moore . £4,218 W. & J. Lant .... £3,275 
1 O' Carroll Bros., Main- street, Bray. Re cal to Golden Ball Cottages. G. T. Manners .... 3,678] B. Firth & Co., Hol- 
$ J. P. Macken, 44, Mountjoy-square.* O’Carroll „ Bray* ...... £68 per cottage. A. Metcalf .......6 8,466 gate-road, York* 3,044 
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SOUTHAMPTON.—For additions to the offices at 
the Corporation Wharf, Cha for the Corporation. 


Mr. J. A. Crowther, Borou ngineer :— 

H. Stevens & Co. £840 0 F. Grace...... £205 00 
F. Osman .... 3817 0 0 J. Nichol . 280 0 
T. H. Stiles... 299 19 0 W. Jupe” .... 244 14 6 
H. Lawrence .. 297 10 0 


{All of Southampton.) 


STRADBROKE (Suffolk).—For the erection of a 
lice’station, for the East Suffolk County Council. Mr. 
Miller, County Surveyor, 16, Museum-street, Ipswich. 
Quantities by the architect :— 


Linzell J7. £1,222 | Plummer £1,049 
Skuffham m 220 Bullen 5039 
Glad well. 1,174 | Cubitt & Gotts.... 1,020 
McKay . 1,155 | Chandler & Ether- 
Thurman 1,147 id ge 984 
F 1,100 | Butcher & Rumsey, 
Boddy & Son 1,095 Stradbroke* .... 970 
Burgoyne ........ 1,051 


SWINDON.—For various street works, for the Cor- 
poration. Mr. H. J. Hamp, Borough Surveyor, Town 


Hall, Swindon. Quantities by Borough Surveyor :— 
ndsdown-road to Kent-road. - 18 


W. B. Winch - Free Bros., Marl- 
combe £106 16 6 


borough i. . 98 9 

[Borough Surveyor’s estimate, £96. Os. 3d.) 

Poulton-street to Back-road, from Poulton-stree to 
Cricklade 


-road. 
t .... £189 11 10] W. B. Winch- 
Fres & Bons 180 12 9 a ombe- . . . £96 186 
Free Bros 1 Whitehe 
ais Swindon* 77 17 6 


Borough Surveyor’s estimate, £92. 18. 7d.] 
Poulton - street to Florence street. 


3 £113 14 2| W. B. Winch- 
n Sons 91 1 R 3 . £79 8 6 
ra $ ehead, 
preo Brom «y Swindon% .... 64 12 8 


' [Borough Surveyor’s estimate, £78. 3s. 4d.] 
Poulton-street to Suffolk-street. 
. . . £72 10 1] Free Bros. .... £55 19 8 
72 68G. Whitehead, 
Swindon®.... 45 13 6 
[Borough Surveyor’s estimate, £53. 78. 6d.) 


ns ....£74 9 6 Free Bros. .... £57 60 
aie rer: 74 688. Whitehead, 
. B.Winchcombe 59 14 9 Swindon*.... 46 12 3 


{Borough Surveyor’s estimate, £54. 68. 1d.] 
Poulton-street to Handel- street. 


Free & Sons . . . £81 15 B | Geo. whi .... £62 60 
. 80 15 6G. Whitehead, 
Esmee Swindon’ “! 96 


i ; hcombe 64 16 9 
* V Borough Surveyor's estimate, £59. 18. 6d.] 
Handel- street to Cricklade-road. 
£82 8 5 Free Bros. .... £61 17 8 
= 62 T E 49 84 
W. B. Winchcombe ndon 
* Borough Surveyor's estimate, £57. 38. 0d.) 


Bet Poulton- street and Florence- street. 


293239666 


1 276 16 6 W. B. Winchcombe £54 6 6 
5 72 12 5 | G. Whitehead, 
Free Bros. 57 14] Swindon*...... 43 3 4 


ae aa a os 
SWINDON.—For the electric wiring of Euclid-street 


lementary school, for the Corporation. Mr. J. G. 
higher alectrical engineer. Electricity Works, Swindon :— 
F. Webb & Sons, Leicester® ...... £173 15 0 


W G TON. -For a cast-iron tank and small 
5 ord Depot, for the Sanitary Works 
Committee. r. James Deas, engineer :— 


Cast Iron Tank. 

J. Wb Ltd., Warrington“ . . £419 17 4 

or ul Reservoir. 

H. Fairclough, Builder & Contractor, 
Warringtonnn .. £485 0 0 


— [ m . .—ʃ 


B. NOWELL e Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ee Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


IVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ESTIMATES d ROAD MAKING. 


THE BUILDER. 


WALMER.—For the“ erection of dwelling house fat 
Hawkshill, for Mr. F. W. Leith. Messrs. Fry & Miller, 
architects, Cannon-street, Dover :— 

May & Davis.. £729 0 
J. W. Sand- 
craft 


0 

0 
J. J. Wise. 652 0 0 Ssoorns 
8. & B. Jefford 647 13 0 J. E. Turner, 
T. T. Denne. 643 0 0 
Hayward & 
624 10 0 


WALTON-ON-THE-NAZ E. — For making - up, paving, 
and metalling Green-lanes, Suffolk-street, West-stree 
and lower section of The Parade, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. H. W. Gladwell; Surveyor, High-street, 
Walton-on-the-Naze. Quantities by the Surveyor :— 
... £2,688 0 0 W. Adams .. £2,381 14 7 
2,578 18 3 Fairweather. 2,380 12 0 
è - 7 | Harvey Bros. 2,316 29 
e .. 2482 6 11 J.C.Trueman, 
& Co. 2,409 0 0 2,112 0 0 
{Surveyor’s estimate, £2,271. 78.] 


B 
Gritt 


WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE.—For the construction of 
a burr groyne, Sea Defence Works, The Parade, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. H. W. Gladwell, District 


Surveyor, High-street, Walton-on-the-Naze. Quantities 

by the Surveyor :— 

T. W. Pedrette. £697 0 OE. West £842 0 0 

Burgoyne 607 2 6); T. Adams 329 0 0 

Cox Sea De- ; J.. C. Trueman, 
fence Co..... 504 17 6] Swanley, Kent“ 279 0 0 

J. Fairweather. 375 12 0 

(Surveyor’s estimate, £345.) 


WEMBLEY.—For constructing about 90 lineal yards 
of 9 in. stoneware pipe sewer, Blind-lane, for the Urban 
District Council. . C. R. W. Chapman, Surveyor, 
Public Offices, Wembley, N. W.: — 

W. Barrick .. £311 0 0 H. Haynes .. £1312 7 
T. Free & Sons 282 3 4] Wm. Cox, jun. 130 7 8 
Wm. Pavey .. 277 5 10 A. B. Champ- 

George Bean. 161 16 8 nis 110 17 2 


WORKINGTON.—For erectlon of new class and 
cloak rooms, etc., to St. Michael's Schools, for the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Borough of Workington. Mr. 
A. H. Coyle, architect, 10, John-street, Adelphi, London, 
W. C. Quantities by architect :— 

R. Douglas, Workington“ (Parts I. and IT) .... £1,402 
(Tenders for portions of vork 8 received from twenty 
others. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. C. 


Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


[MARCH 5, 1904. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask and 
Fion. The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


— 


Asphalte.— The Seyssel and Metallic Le 
Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
INK- PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E. C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Teepbone NS 0 


estminster. 

METCHIM & SON HTB taxes" 

“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 1/1. 


JOSEPH S. PETERS. 


Merstham Grey Stone Lime 


WHITE CHALK LIME, BLUE LIAS LIME, 
PORTLAND CEMENT, PLASTER, &c., &c. 
Delivered in truck loads A mo, Railway Station, or by cart 

LONDON DEPOT—417, OLD KENT ROAD, 8.E. 
WORK&—MERSTHAM, SURREY. 
STONE . . 


GRICE & CO., Mrmr; 


ADDISOH WHARF, 101, Warwick Rd., KENSINGTON, 


FOR ALL THE BEST 


Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety of 
Stones in London. Estimates given for large or small 

uantities in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, Steps, Kerbs, 

eadstones, Ledgers, etc., delivered in ndon or 
Country. Quarry Worked Stone a Speciality. 


PILKINGTON & CO 
(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau Asphalte, 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


THE CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS © 


EWART’S 

í EMPRESS” 
SMOKE 
CURE 


DURING AN EXPERIENCE 
OF 70 YEARS WE HAVE 


FOUND NO SMOKE CURE 
80 SUCCESSFUL AS THE 
EMPRESS” 


EWART & SON Lmreb 
346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


PREVENTS DOWN-BLOW 
INCREASES UP-DRAUGHT 


WRITE FOR OATALOGUE “SEOTION 55” POST FREE 


VOL. LXXXVI.—No. 3188. 


New Buildings for the University of Cambridge 


The Builder. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MARCH 12, 1904, 


Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., Architect. 


Hollington House, Berks............ J sd vanebencrws E E E E AE AEA Mr. A. C. Blomfield, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Gallery and Ballroom 


—— 44% „„ „„„%%6%6%ũc „ „ „„ „„ oe) eee „„ „„ „„ „ „ eee ere eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee See eee eS 


Hollington House, Newbury. Plan 
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Some Considerations on the Reform of 
the Easement of Light. 


many of our 
readers know, a 
Committee of the 
Institute for a long 
time considered the 
question of a re- 
form of the ease- 
ment of light; and 
issued a Report on 
the subject, which formed the basis 
of the Bill introduced last session. 
Whether or not a similar Bill or one 
differing from the Bill of last session be 
again introduced this year is a matter of 
no importance, for, having regard to the 
political situation, it certainly cannot, 
apart from its merits, be passed into law. 
It appears, however, to be important 
that the question of the easement of light 
Should be considered from some points of 
view which are apt to be neglected. It 
is often said, and with a great deal of 
truth, that the present power of the 
owner of the dominant tenement is 
arbitrary, hard on owners of servient 
tenements, and has a tendency to prevent 
the erection of desirable buildings. But 
it seems to be forgotten that this state 
of the law leading to these results was 
deliberately brought into force by the 
Jegislature and by the action of Lord 
Grey’s Government in 1834, and that 
this state of the law has existed for the 
best part of a century, whilst from a still 
earlier time than 1834 the same principles 
as now flourish were in a limited state of 
existence. Thus there have grown up 
an immense number of valuable rights, 
and we all know from the licensing 
question how hardly fought for are 


rights of even a much more precarious 
kind. . 

Again, not only do these rights exist, 
but there also exists a generally accruing 
right of property in ancient lights. In 
an old and conservative country such as 
England the alteration or the diminution 
of such rights is one of the most difficult 
things to undertake and to carry through. 
Such an undertaking can never be success- 
ful in any other hands than those of the 
Government of the day, and the Govern- 
ment of the day, the moment it brings in 
a measure to benefit one set of proprictors, 
must be prepared to encounter the 
hostility of another set. These remarks 
may seem somewhat in the nature of 
truisms, but unless they are properly 
appreciated the difficulty of reforms and 
changes in the law of light cannot be 
understood. Many improvements are 
theoretically desirable and are easy of 
achievement on paper, but prejudices 
and hostile interests crop up and are 
powerful the moment such changes are 
brought forward in actual life. It is 
equally useless to point to the example 
of the United States or of any other 
country. Details of our constitution, 
innumerable matters in the social life of 
the people, differ from those of other 
countries, but that fact does not give 
any impetus towards their change. It 
appears, therefore, to be clear that 
reforms in the easement of light cannot 
be successful unless based on the broad 
ground of public interest, or unless they 
are introduced to remedy a clear and 
undoubted injustice. It is on this latter 
ground that we have insisted over and 
over again that the chief reform required 
is some modification of that part of 
the law of light which touches the 


vindication of the right, and which 
refers to the question of damages and 
injunctions. 

Here we have an example of actual 
injustice. Let us assume the propriety 
of the right of the owner of a dominant 
tenement to light; but the moment that 
right enables a man to get more than 
justice a resulting injustice to another 
man comes into being. If A, the owner 
of the dominant tenement, has a right 
infringed by the heightening of a servient 
building, which infringement can be pro- 
perly compensgted by damages, then 
when such right is used, either to prevent 
any raising at all of a servient building 
or to exact an unreasonable sum, this 
right leads to injustice. We get beyond 
the mere vindication of a right, and the 
latter becomes a positive means of doing 
wrong. If that state of things can bo 
shown to result from the law of light 
as it is to-day, as it certainly can, 
then we have no doubt that sooner or 
later some modifications will be made in 
it. But the point to be arrived at is to 
demonstrate this state of things to the 
people generally and to the Legislature 
in particular, and we are convinced that. 
the best way of attaining this objec. 
would be by the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to consider the law of light. 
The deliberations of the Institute have 
hitherto had no practical result, and they 
will not have until Parliament can be 
convinced by the result of an impartial 
investigation that changes in the law of 
light are urgent—urgent and not mercly 
desirable. 

We have referred to the fact that 
injustice must be shown as one ground of 
change; the general public welfare is 
another ground. It has to be noted 
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that the basis of the old customs of 
London and York which were abrogated 
by the Prescription Act of 1834 was the 
general welfare. By these customs an 
old servient building could be raised on 
the same foundations so as to obscure a 
dominant building’s lights. And why ? 
Because the increase of large, important, 
and roomy edifices was necessary for the 
well-being of London. The interests of 
the owner of the dominant tenement were 
regarded as secondary to those of the 
town asa whole. True, the fact that the 
servient owner was limited in his rights 
soon became irreconcilable with the 
progress of society, but nevertheless 
there was in existence the principle that 
the public benefit was above the interest 
of the private individual. So that what 
we have to look for at the present time 
are the points in connexion with the law 
of light and with its practical working 
where the public advantage requires a 
modification of the rights of the dominant 
owner, not for the benefit primarily of 
the servient owner, but of the community. 
Investigation by a thoroughly competent 
and impartial tribunal would, we think, 
show that such circumstances exist. For 
example, there may be two small and 
unimportant dwelling-houses near each 
other, one having ancient lights. Let us 
assume that the other is sold for the 
purpose of forming part of the ground for 
a large general shop, advantageous to the 
neighbourhood, necessary for its reason- 
able development. Can it be right that 
the owner of the small dominant tene- 
ment should be able to prevent the 
erection of a building required in the 
interests of the local community? If a 
railway had to be made right through the 
dominant building, the company, under 
its legislative powers, could demolish it 
on payment of reasonable compensation. 
The railway company is invested with 
these powers because it is for the public 
benefit that private rights should be put 
on one side in some circumstances. We 
are not now working this matter out 
in detail. We give this example only to 
illustrate a principle. No such power as 
we here indicate could be bestowed on a 
servient owner until the circumstances of 
each case had been investigated. But 
there are reasons for the belief that such 
circumstances may be found to exist, and 
that the present difficulties may in some 
instances be capable of solution by 
the application to rights of light of 
the principles and practice of compen- 
sation as in the case of statutory under- 
takings. 

No greater mistake can, however, be 
made than to think that any change in 
the easement of light is easy, for the 
reason that any change will conflict with 
actual and with inchoate rights, which 
are prized and which have a certain 
pecuniary value. But the fact that the 
late Lord Cairns succeeded in passing a 
measure which modified the strictness of 
the law by allowing in some cases 
damages to be given instead of the 
issuing of injunctions shows that by tact, 
firmness, and knowledge further reforms 
are possible. But we have little doubt 
that for them it will be necessary to 
await the advent of a new administration 
and of a new Lord Chancellor anxious to 
make his mark on the municipal law of 


England. 


FIRE PROTECTION FOR THEATRE 
STAGES. 


[NE of the most beneficial resolu- 
tions of the outgoing London 
County Council was the adop- 
tion of its Theatre Committee’s recom- 
mendations to compel theatre managers 
to use non-inflammable scenery, in- 
cluding thereby all wings, sky borders, 
cloths, draperies, gauzes, floral decora- 
tions, and properties. The resolution 
was to the effect that the premises 
licensed for public entertainments should 
only obtain their licence upon complying 
with these requirements, and the 
requirement distinctly states that the 
scenery shall be rendered and maintained 

“ non-inflammable.” 

It may be recollected how strongly we 
have advocated this, only recently again 
in connexion with the lamentable 
catastrophe at Chicago. At last our 
great local authority has awoke to the 
fact, so long argued by our leading 
specialists, that to obtain fire protection 
one must, in the first instance, adopt fire- 
preventive measures, and that it is 
almost useless to legislate on questions 
of construction and fire-extinguishing 
apparatus to meet the occurrence of fire 
and panic until the possibility of this 
actual occurrence of fire and panic has 
been minimised. 

In the case of all theatres—whether 
equipped with an old-fashioned or with 
a modern stage—the primary risk is 
nowadays to be found in the highly 
inflammable nature of the scenery and 
properties. Experience has long proved 
that the high inflammability of scenery 
is the one great source of danger, and, 
more, that this was the source of danger 
that could be more easily restricted than, 
for instance, the actual possible cause of 
an outbreak to be found, say, in the 
sparking or fusing of the elce tric light 
installation or some actor’s neglect with a 
burning cigar or open light. 

It is now to be hoped that the County 
Council will soon go one step further and 
compel theatre managers to substitute 
wire cables for the highly-inflammable 
rope, and compel all new theatres to have 
modern stages of metallic. construction 
and hardwood stage floors, fly floors, and 
gridiron floors. 

Turning to the question of the non- 
inflammability of scenery, we observe 
with some anxiety that the County 
Council has not defined the word 
‘‘non-inflammable.” If we bear in mind 
the various chemical solutions that are 
advertised in theatrical papers as making 
scenery fire-resisting, one must be 
dismayed at the idea of the possibility 
of a theatre manager being allowed to 
apply some of these at his own goodwill 
and discretion and in his own way, 
without having a minimum standard 
fixed as to what degree of non: inflam- 
mability ” is required and what constitutes 
‘‘non-inflammability.” On the Conti- 
nent of Europe the non-inflammability 
of scenery had been ordered in certain 
localities as far back as 1882; but these 
foreign rules, however excellent on paper, 
fell in abeyance owing to the technical 
difficulty of rendering the scenery “ non- 
inflammable ” in such a manner that the 
“ non-inflammability ” was real, and that 


for more than a nominal period. The 
wondrous solutions that were sold at the 
time were, to a considerable extent, 
preparations which, to all intents and 
purposes, ensnared the managers and the 
public officials into a feeling of safety, 
while the ordinary danger had, as a 
matter of fact, been scarcely, if at all. 
reduced. 

Of all the various methods of treating 
the canvas of scenery—and we have 
studied them most carefully—we only 
know of two in the United States, one in 
South Germany, and one in Great Britain 
that meet practical requirements ; whilst 
as far as the “ non-inflammability” of 
wood is concerned, we only know of one 
method in Great Britain and one in the 
United States that are reliable, and these 
are both based on complete impregnation, 
followed by a process of slow and 
systematic artificial drying. 

No one can be more averse than we are 
to the principle of legislation creating a 
kind of monopoly over some proprietary 
article, and yet it must be remembered 
that some of the great inventions of the 
world have necessarily resulted in such 
monopolies having been temporarily 
created, even for a period of some years. 
Take, for instance, the early monopolr 
of the incandescent electric light. But. 
nevertheless, we think that the County 
Council will have to define its term 
“inflammable ” in such a way that a real 
safeguard may be assured, even if, as 
we hold, there is only one firm in the 
United Kingdom that can meet a logical 
specification, and that it will take at least 
a year or two for any other firm or firms 
to arrive at the same standard of pro- 
ficiency in the execution of their work to 
compete against the existing firm, even in 
regard to that part of its process which 
we consider to be of common knowledge. 
t.e., not subject to exclusive patent 
rights. The demand for nom: in- 
flammable” processes will necessarily 
lead to the subject being taken up br 
many firms and by chemists, and com- 
petition will ensue, even if those first in 
the field get the start they deserve for 
their pioneer work. 

But a specification, we think, we should 
have, and this specification 1s important. 
alike for the wood contained in the 
scenery, properties, and fittings as it 18 
for the canvas emploved. For wood it 
is essential that the impregnation should 
be absolute and thorough. Timber 
deemed “ non-inflammable ” should be 
impregnated to such an extent that an 
splinter or chip taken from the kernel or 
interior of any scantling used should 
show the same non- inflammability as 
that (taken from the exterior. It is 
also important, to our minds, that the 
“ non-inflammability ” should be of the 
character known by. chemists as flame- 
proof,” viz., that the wood should neither 
catch fire, sustain or spread fire or flame. 
and that at the very most the slight red 
dark glow should be permissible—viz.. 
the glow of incandescence as distinct 
from flaming. To be a practical and 
commercial commodity, and to avoid the 
opposition of the ordinary stage carpenter, 
stage hand, and scenic painter, it is 
essential that the wood should take paint: 
that when complete and dry it should not 
corrode screws or nails; and that. the 
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no way be of a poisonous character that 
might affect the throats of employees. 
These are all points that should be borne 
in mind. 

Regarding the non-inflammability of 
canvas, here the treatment must preclude 
any thread of the canvas or any frayed 
edge of the canvas catching, sustaining, 
or spreading fire or flame. The canvas 
after treatment must take paint easily. 
The treated canvas must not corrode the 
tacks used for nailing it on or affect the 
thread used for stitching. The chemicals 
used, as before indicated, must not be of 
a poisonous character. 

During the transitional stage it will, 
of course, be necessary to discriminate 
between existing scenery and new 
scenery. It will be practically impos- 
sible and economically unpractical to 
insist on all the wood framing of 
existing scenery being taken out and 
replaced by impregnated wood. Simi- 
larly the application of chemicals to 
existing scenery will have to be very 
carefully and systematically done, so as 
to avoid damaging the scenery. With 
new scenery it will, of course, be plain 
sailing, as impregnated wood (duly 
stamped or marked), and canvas that has 
been impregnated prior to being made 
up for scenery, should alone be per- 
missible. For gauzes, draperies, hang- 
ings, etc., much care and experience will 
be necessary to avoid injury to the 
texture and to the colour. In our 
experience practically every colour and 
every texture requires a different treat- 
ment, and velvets and satins are particu- 
larly difficult to manipulate: Altogether, 
whilst congratulating the Council on its 
new rule, we foresee that administrative 
difficulties can only, in the first instance, 
be overcome by clearly defining what is 
“non-inflammable”’ for existing scenery 
and what is non-inflammable for new 
scenery, with sub-definitions as to the 
standards for new canvas and new timber. 

We must now turn to the construction 
of the stage, its metallic supports, its 
modern mechanism, and its wire work, 
which replaces the rope work of old. 
America and the Continent have now 
been rapidly adopting such stages in all 
new theatres, and they have also been 
introducing them in some of their old 
ones. The reason for this is, mainly, a 
saving on the weekly labour sheets for 
stage hands and on the insurance 
premium against fire risk and economy 
in the repairs list; or, in other words, 
their economical advantages generally. 
With us these metallic stages are still 
very much the exception, and the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, alone has a 
complete mechanical installation with 
electrically-driven bridges. Their intro- 
duction into the new playhouses has, 
however, now become a necessity as a 
safeguard for the public, and, as on the 
Continent, they should be made com- 
pulsory. We do not see the least dis- 
advantage, financial or otherwise, in 
such compulsion to the management. 
In fact, it will soon be found that, as 
abroad, there is an economical 
advantage in their introduction. 

One other point in connexion with the 
protection of the stage against fire. We 
refer to the apparatus to be applied when 
the fire has broken out: In the first 
instance, we have the fire-resisting 


curtain and the louvres over the stage. 
Regarding the former, after much con- 
sideration, we would in new theatres 
henceforth substitute the metallic fire- 
resisting curtain in place of the one now 
commonly in use and made of asbestos 
cloth, the quality of which material is at 
times very problematical. As to the 
louvres, they should open automatically 
with the closing of the fire-resisting 
curtain: 

Next we have the extinguishing 
apparatus, and we hold that the auto- 
matic sprinkler has become an essential, 
no matter what safeguards are taken for 
the exclusion of combustible scenery and 
the combustible stage. It is, of course, 
to be hoped that the sprinkler will never 
have to come into action, owing to the 
non-inflammability of the stage and its 
equipment, but the sprinkler would 
certainly be a second line of defence. 
Given, in addition to this, the ordinary 
hydrant hand-pump and bucket equip- 
ment, the safeguards of the stage should 
be complete. p A 

In conclusion, we may take the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to the provincial 
authorities the great advantage of 
immediate imitation, which will be the 
less difficult now, having regard to the 
fact that the London scenery which will 
henceforth be taken on tour to the 
provinces will be non-inflammable, and 
the local manager will thus be limited to 
simply making his local pantomime a 
non-inflammable production. Birming- 
ham has been the first in the field 
in making non-inffammable scenery 
compulsory by a resolution of the 
magistrates, which was arrived at last 
week. But there are yet at least some 
fifty provincial authorities that should 
immediately follow suit. 


— 8 — 
LD PEWTER. 


HE Exhibition of Old Pewter at 
7 z Clifford’s Inn, which will 
Mae) remain open till the 26th of 

the present month, is one of peculiar 
interest in regard to the fact that it 
shows what can be done by design to 
give value to articles executed in a 
material not in itself rich or costly. The 
English public, with their love of gold 
and silver, their habit of estimating 
decorative work by its bullion value and 
not by its artistic merit, may, or might, 
find a wholesome lesson here, in the 
study of a collection of work which is full 
of artistic and picturesque interest, 
though executed in a material of little 
intrinsic value, a mere alloy of tin and 
lead. 

Artists there are, no doubt, who will 
maintain that pewter is far superior 
metal to silver for artistic work ; but that 
is an exaggeration born of a recent 
fashion for pewter collecting. A great 
deal of the work at Clifford’s Inn would 
look still more attractive if executed in 
silver. In certain ways, however, pewter 
has qualities of its own for artistic 
work which are different from those of 
silver. The dulled surface lustre has 
its special effect, and also the heavier 
outline and proportion arising from the 
greater thickness in which the metal os 
used and its very ductile quality give 
a character, especially to large and 
boldly-modelled objects, which] silver 


cannot so well bestow. We see this at 
Clifford's Inn in such examples as the 
massive large flagon or measure on 
the top of case! B, with its wide double 
roll in the middle; an object which would 
look rather clumsy in silver, but which 
in pewter seems expressive of, even 
suggested by, the quality of the material. 

Among objects which show the value 
merely of good form in a cheap material 
and with hardly any ornament, are some 
of the plain old English tavern pots and 
measures shown on the second shelf of 
dresser A. Nothing could be simpler 
than these, but they are all moulded into 
an outhne which, in itself, gives them a 
certain style and distinction. So also in 
wall-case B the shapes of the various 
beakers exhibited, with their slight 
moulding at the base, and the upper 
portion spreading to the top in a delicate 
concave curve, are in themselves examples 
of style; the style which comes from 
perfect suitability of shape. Some of 
them show engraved ornament of a 
delicate type, and which in no way inter- 
feres with the outline; but without this 
they would still be pleasing and artistic 
objects. 

Of the degree of refinement, however. 
with which so homely a material as 
pewter may be treated, there are remark- 
able examples in the collection, which 
show how a cheap material may be raised 
almost to the condition of a kind of 
jewellery. Among these are the 
curiously-shaped Chinese tea-caddies 
and spice-boxes in wall-case A, with their 
delicate engraved diaper ornament; and 
— perhaps a still more remarkable 
example—a cup and cover of Malay 
work, which was on one of the dressers 
(on the north side of the room), but of 
which there seems to be no mention in 
the catalogue. This is covered with a 
very slightly relieved ornament, of which 
the leading lines are formed by a kind 
of miniature form of strap-work, some- 
thing like Elizabethan detail on a very 
minute scale, with a filling of smaller 
ornament between. But English work 
shows in some cases a minute delicacy 
and finish which we are used to associate 
rather with silversmiths’ work ; as in the 
very pretty set of six liqueur glasses 
(so-called in the catalogue, though thev 
are entirely pewter), with well-designed 
stems, and a bowl ornamented with a 
band and base of very minute hatching. 
This is very simple, yet the result is 
refined enough for any table. 

Among the classes of objects illustrated 
candlesticks are tolerably numerous, and 
wall-case A contains examples of many 
types, including some very good French 
ones of exactly the same class as we 
frequently see in silver, and which, 
perhaps, are better suited to that material, 
and some English ones of peculiarly 
graceful line, one of them having almost 
the proportions and lines of a tall Venice 
glass. Dresser C contains two French 
altar candlesticks of a most sumptuous 
description, perhaps rather too much so 
for the material, for the employment of 
such large and exuberant ornament 
rather presupposes a valuable metal. 
Where pewter shows at its best, in short, 
is where the lines are pure and fine, not 
where the ornament is exuberant and 
bossy in character. Among the more 
refined objects, let the reader look, for 
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instance, at the “ two cinquefoil plates“ 
in dresser B, late XVIIIth century work; 
the design here is very unusual, and on 
the most delicate and refined lines ; and 
it is noteworthy that in spite of their date, 
there is a touch of late medieval feeling 
about them. In dresser E, again, is one 
catalogued as ‘a plate with ornamental 
rim.“ a plain octagonal plate with a small 
scalloped ornament round the edge, which 
is a model of good taste; and one next 
to it, which we cannot identify in the 
catalogue, with its variegated and 
waving outlines, is a perfectly beautiful 
bit of work, depending for its effect 
entirely on refinement of line. 

There are curiosities also which interest 
one from their picturesque or unusual 
character, or their suggestiveness, apart 
from direct artistic beauty. How com- 
pletely Teutonic in suggestion, for 
instance, are the “Two Guild-cups 
(German) ” on the top of dresser D. 
How very German they are, with the 
armed men on the top and the general 
look of bluster about the whole design. 
Hexagonal food-bottles, of which there 
are several, are a form of article which 
has its peculiar historical interest; 
why should this hexagonal plan be 
thought specially suitable for food- 
bottles? The only one that we noticed 
was dated is of 1673. Among other 
curiosities are a very fine and interesting 
collection of spoons of various das- the 
older type. with the bowl broad at the end 
and the thin handle with a capping to it, 
is the best to look at, but has the draw- 
back that the handle is not shaped for 
convenience to the hand; the shape of 
the bowl is better in style than the 
modern shape, and might be revived. 

There are many other things that 
might be mentioned. We can only 
advise all who are interested in decorative 
art to visit Clifford’s Inn for themselves. 


— . — L 
NOTES. 


The Tre Architectural Associa- 

| Architectural’ tion are considering the 
Mectings question of altering their 
night of meeting, one reason given being 
that members often want to go out of 
town from Friday afternoon to Monday 
morning—not necessarily on holiday, 
but that it is often a convenient part of 
the week for travelling to inspect work 
going on in the country. This hardly 
seems to us a sufficient reason for altering 
the day of the week of meeting (Friday) 
which-has been adhered to, we believe, 
ever since the Association was founded ; 
and in the interests of the Association 
we should advise them against making 
the change. Almost every important 
society has a fixed week-day for its 
meetings, and to alter the traditional 
arrangement without very strong cause 
is undesirable, and is likely to lead people 
to think that a society which does so 
is in an unsettled condition. We max 
also point out, as we give more space than 
any other journal to reporting the 
Association meetings, that if Monday 
(as proposed) be substituted for Friday 
as the evening of meeting, it will be 
difficult to give such full reports of the 
discussions as we are now able to give, 
If the Association wish to make any 
change as to the time of meeting, we 
counsel them rather to change the hour 


than 
pointed out, 7.30 is an inconvenient hour 
and at variance with the practice of 
almost all large societies in London, 
the usual meeting hour being 8 o’clock. 


body 
early hour (6.30 we think it then was) 


the day. As we have before 


When the Association started as a small 
of architectural assistants, an 


probably suited the convenience of the 
members best. When it developed 
into a large and influential society, 
as it now is, it was evidently felt that 
the original hour was unsuitable; but 
to put it at 7.30 was only a half-measure ; 
it is neither one thing nor another; 
and, for the considerable number of 
older members whose habit is to dine 
before going toa meeting, it is exceedingly 
inconvenient, as it means an entire 
upsetting of their usual arrangements. 
We know that some members are often 
kept from the meetings who would 
otherwise attend them, in consequence 
of their being held at this abnormal hour. 


Liabilities XET another decision has to 
PA aR be noted on the subject of 
Street Paving. Habilite- treet a ki 

iabihty for street paving 

Millard v. Balby with Hexthorpe Urban 
District Council. The Urban District 
Council had served notices on the owners 
of property abutting on a street which 
was not repairable by the inhabitants at 
large, calling upon them to pave, etc., 
the street, and as the notice was not 
complied with the Council did the work 
themselves, completing it in December, 
1901. In March, 1902, the appellant, 
one of the owners, sold his premises. 
The apportionment of the cost of the 
work was served on the appellant under 
section 257 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
in November, 1902, and the demand for 
payment of the sum was made in May, 
1903. The appellant took the point that 
he was not liable since at the time the 
demand was made he had ceased to be 
the owner of the premises, and that this 
was essential in addition to ownership at 
the time the work was completed, and 
the Divisional Court has upheld this 
contention. From the case of Mayor of 
Hampstead v. Gaunt, which we noted in 
our issue of May 2, 1903, it would appear 
that the purchaser, by virtue of section 
77 of the amending Act, may be rendered 
liable for these expenses whenever the 
work was done, as the time was from 
demand; but when the Bill is introduced 
consolidating the Public Health Acts this 
point requires consideration, since it is 
obviously very inequitable that the 
purchaser who buys a house which he 
sees abutting on a public road fully made 
up should subsequently find himself 
rendered liable for the paving expenses 
which have been incurred long before. 
In Gaunt’s case ten years had elapsed 
before the demand was made. 
In a letter to The Times of 
Monday last Mr. Richard 
Bell points out that the 
number of fatal and serious accidents to 
railway shunters in the United States 
has been decreased from 11,710 in 1893 
to about 1,800 in 1903. This result is 
undoubtedly attributable to the State 
enforcement of automatic couplings. On 
the other hand it is stated that during the 
same period the returns of British rail- 
ways show an increase of 2,000 “ coupling“ 


Automatic 
Railway 
Couplings. 


accidents, causing loss of life or serious 
injury. Mr. Bell appears unwilling to 
believe that the backwardness of British 
railways with regard to automatic 
couplings can be due to our lack of inven- 
tive capacity or our want of humanity, 
and he expresses the very reasonable 
opinion that the nation should demand 
to know upon whom the responsibility 
rests—the Board of Trade, the railways, 
or inventors. We do not believe it is 
necessary to look far for the answer to this 
question. Numerous forms of auto- 
matic coupling are in existence which, ii 
not absolutely perfect, are thoroughly 
practical and suitable for adoption. But 
the fact is that railway companies have a 
deep-rooted objection to novelties that 
are not absolutely forced upon them by 
the laws of the land, or the equally inex- 
orable laws of competition. Railway 
companies are as reluctant to take up 
inventions as any Government. depart- 
ment, and, although professing anxiety 
to adopt automatic couplings and other 
life-saving appliances, they do nothing 
and will continue to do nothing until 
compelled to act by the strong hand of 
the law. The stereotyped excuse is that 
no perfectly satisfactory coupling has vet 
been found. This is clearly nothing 
better than a subterfuge, for, even if 
British inventions were worthless, it 
would be easy to adopt, with any neces- 
sary modifications, the American type of 
coupling which has saved thousands of 
lives within the last few years. The 
matter is one demanding immediate 
action on the part of the Board of Trade. 
or the intervention of Parliament if the 
Board feels unable to cope with the 
powerful railway interest. 


Concrete-Stee) A VERY interesting example 
1 of conerete: steel construction 
is afforded by a factory 
building recently erected in Long Island 
City, New York. This was originally 
designed with brick walls and timber 
roof trusses of what is known as the 
“ slow-burning ” type, but it was after- 
wards decided to make the building fire- 
proof throughout. It is worthy of note 
that the adoption of concrete-steel 
involved an expenditure of only 15 per 
cent. more than that of the original 
design, this excess being less than the 
additional cost of any efficient fireproof 
system. Another important point is 
that the change of design had the effect 
of reducing the estimated fire insurance 
premium to one-twentieth of the amount 
that would have been payable on the 
original design. A complete description 
of the methods followed in the construc- 
tion of this building is given in the 
Engineering Record of January 16, and 
should be of interest to our readers. One 
of the most remarkable features in this 
building is the use of concrete-steel 
transverse roof girders of 50 ft. 2 in. clear 
span. These we believe to be the 
longest concrete-steel beams hitherto 
built, and they serve to emphasise the 
great possibilities of the new material 
which is now at the disposal of architects. 


Electric A VERY suggestive paper 
pion was read this week by Mr. 
F. F. Bennett to the Institu- 

tion of Electrical Engineers on “ The 
Railway Electrification Problem and tts 
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Probable Cost for England and Wales.” 
He began by pointing out that if the 
suburban railway system is to hold its 
ownf.against municipal tramway com- 
petition the average speed must be 
accelerated and a more frequent service 
of trains provided. The . 
therefore, of the suburban lines will soon 
become a necessity, and it is imperative 
that the systems used by the different 
companies be standardised. Mr. Bennett 
recommends the formation of a central 
directing board consisting of members 
appointed by the railway companies. 
Their duty would be to select a system 
of electrification and to divide up the 
country into sections, each of which would 
contain a central power station which 
would supply all the railway lines within 
its area. The cost of this scheme he 
works out for England and Wales, and 
estimates that after paying for interest 
and depreciation there would be a 
fraction of a per cent. left to increase 
the dividends of the various companies. 
This he rightly considers not a sufficient 
inducement to effect such a revolution in 
traction methods. He goes a step 
further, however, and suggests that by 
halving passenger fares and doubling the 
train miles by giving a more frequent 
service the alteration would lead to an 
increase of traffic of at least 300 per cent. 
The increased receipts and the improved 
“load factor on the power stations 
would enable a substantial profit to be 
made in this case. As an experiment 
he suggests that the railways in the 
fifteen- mile radius round Manchester be 
electrically equipped. If the reduction of 
fares by a half resulted in trebling the 
traffic, then the electrification could be 
proceeded with rapidly. It is foolish of 
railway companies to act individually. A 
central bodv like the Railway Clearing 
House could easily control the working 
of the various power stations required. 
As an example of how British internal 
trade is handicapped by heavy railway 
tates, he mentions that the carriage of a 
ton of apples from Folkestone to London 
is 17. 48. Id., whilst the freight from 
California to London is only 158. 8d. 
The carriage of a ton of eggs from Galway 
to London is more than four times the 
cost of the carriage from Russia to 
London. 


The Olympic AFTER varying fortunes, its 

Wrebaatreet: last use being for the services 

1804-1904. of the St. Giles’s, Little 
Wild-street, Mission, the Olympic 
Theatre is now being pulled down. Its 
predecessor had been built in 1849, 
aiter F. W. Bushill’s designs, which 
were illustrated in the Buder of 
December 22-9 of that year, upon the site 
of the equestrian circus which Philip 
Astley began to build in 1804, and opened 
in September, 1806, as the Olympic 
Pavilion. Astley made his own designs 
and used the oaken timber and spars 
given to him by the King of La Ville de 
Paris, a prize man-of-war in which 
Wiliam IV. had served as a midshipman. 
Elliston took a lease of that house as 
the Little Drury-lane Theatre, which on 
March 29, 1849, was destroyed by fire. 
In 1889-90 Messrs. Holliday and Green- 
wood, who contracted for 21,577/., rebuilt 
the theatre for Mr. Charles Wilmot upon 
an enlarged area of about 13,500 sq. ft. 


after Messrs. Crewe and Sprague’s 
plans and designs, having a “ mule- 
shoe shaped auditorium for some 3,000 
persons, a proscenium 34 ft. wide, and 
a stage 54 ft. deep; the stage being, it 
is said, second in size to only that 
of Drury-lane Theatre. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, lessee, opened the new house on 
the night of December 4. Three years 
afterwards the same architects carried 
out some alterations, with redecoration, 
etc., of the house, for its conversion into 
the New Olympic Music Hall, under 
which name it was opened by a company 
on August 7, 1893, but in less than 
twelve months the property was offered 
for sale at auction under an order in 
Chancery. Then, in the summer of 
1898, the New Italian Opera Syndicate 
was formed for giving lyrical performances 
there. In the winter of 1889-90 the 
owner of the lease agreed to sell to the 
London County Council for 12,0002., 
and at a computed saving of 25,000/. to 
the Council (who had scheduled the site 
for their new street), his interest for an 
unexpired term of fifty-one years at a 
rent of 2,250/. per annum, Lord Craven 
being the ground landlord. For the 
more fortunate days of the Olympic, 
which stands, with Craven- buildings and 
Maypole- alley, on the site of Craven, 
formerly Drury, House, we must turn to 
the careers of Miss Foote (Countess of 
Harrington), Madame Vestris (who was 
lessee in 1832-9 and lived for a while in 
Craven- buildings), Mrs. Nisbett (Lady 
Boothby), Liston, and William Farren, 
and in a more recent time, of Charles 
Kean, Charles Mathews (who there made 
his first appearance on the stage), Robson, 
Horace and Alfred Wigan, and Benjamin 
Webster. 

The A FUND has been opened for 
si er carrying out the restoration, 

eat a computed outlay of 
some 1,400/., of the tower of the parish 
church of St. Nicholas at Deptford. The 
old tower, from the level of the belfry- 
floor upwards, has been in a dangerous 
condition during some years, insomuch 
so that the ringing of the bells was dis- 
continued, and the fabric suffered much 
damage from a gale on October 17, 1901. 
The church, which is situated between 
Deptford-green and the Stowage, was 
enlarged in 1630; sixty years afterwards 
the nave, aisles, and chancel were entirely 
rebuilt of red brick with stone dressings 
and angle quoigns, and have been re- 
paired on two subsequent occasions. The 
Early English tower, which is constructed 
of stone, with buttresses at the corners, 
rises in three stages, and once formed a 
prominent landmark, due west from 
Greenwich Hospital, for the shipping on 
the Thames, and a church dedicated to 
the patron saint of sailors has stood in the 
old manor of West Greenwich or Depe- 
ford since, it is said, the XIIth century. 
Amongst the monuments are those 
erected in memory of two children of 
John Evelyn, who lived at the adjacent 
manor house of Sayes Court (demolished 
in 1728), of Captain Fenton, who went 
with Frobisher on two voyages, and of 
many naval commanders who fought 
against the Dutch, French, and Spaniards 
at sea. About nine years ago was 
removed from over the porch of the 
charnel-house in the churchyard, into the 


interior of the church, and protected by a 
glass case, a fine piece of carving in oak 
representing Ezekiel's Vision in the 
Valley of Dry Bones. and attributed to 
Grinling Gibbons. 


THE Spring Exhibition at 
Sauni l the Goupil Gallery is not 

quite as good as usual ; there 
is a lack of works of the first order, 
though there are a good many small 
works which have their own interest. 
M. Carritre’s heads (1, 5), painted as i. 
seen through a fog, represent a weak and 
affected style of art. Mr. Weiss exhibits 
a depressing and melancholy “ February 
Floods landscape (18), with a good 
deal of power about it, and ciose to it a 
little painting, Sunny Morning” (19), a 
scene in a village. as bright as the other 
is gloomy. Mr. Robert Fowler's Grey 
Day on Great Orme is a fine, delicately- 
painted sea view with a cliff foreground. 
Delicacy of any kind is absent from Mr. 
Peppercorn’s two small smudges—we can 
hardly call them paintings—“ The Hay- 
feld” and “ Surrev Homestead” (32, 
36). Trees in nature are not flat black 
masses. Qne of the best landscapes in 
the room is M. Weissenbruch’s “ Sunny 
Pastures ” (28), an admirable composi- 
tion. M. Le Sidaner has several works 
in the style of handling he has invented, 
two of which, La Statue” (58) and 
„The Gateway” (60), are really fine 
works, and perhaps this artist will 
gradually get rid of what is exaggerated 
in his method and discover that he has 
some better capabilities than that of 
merely developing a mannerism. Mr. 
J. M. Swan’s “ Fortune and the Boy ” 
(44) is the most important picture in the 
gallery, and should have been more 
centrally hung. Among small things are 
two interesting little landscapes by 
„ Lépine,” very carefully finished views 
at Charenton and Caen (57, 62), which look 
as if they were painted a good while ago; 
an Open Sea (54), by Dupré, which is 
not like sea, and a Sea off Yarmouth ” 
(68), by Mr. Montague Smyth, which is. 
There is a classic pastoral by M. Fantin- 
Latour (41), in his usual remarkable style 
—the Cupid figure is beautifully painted ; 
some architectural subjects by Mr. A. G. 
Webster, which are too woolly in texture ; 
some by Bosboom, not very interesting ; 
and one or two by Mr. Brabazon, in which 
the indicated buildings are formless and 
out of perpendicular. Architecture is 
certainly not well treated in this 
exhibition. 


THE pastels by Mr. Alfred 
Hitchens at the Walker Art 
Gallery, in New Bond-street, 
consist principally of landscapes on a 
small scale—a kind of subject not the 
best adapted for pastel, since the artist 
in this case is limited by the tints he has 
at command, which cannot represent the 
infinite variety and modification of colour 
in nature. On a large scale variation 
and blending of colour can be obtained 
in pastel by cross-hatching with different 
colours, but on a small scale this can 
hardly be done, as the resulting texture 
would be too coarse. Consequently, in 
such a collection as this, we find that 
the success of the small landscapes 
depends very much on the degree in 
Cc 
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which they can be represented by the 
usual pastel palette—if one may borrow 
the term from brush-painting. Sunset 
effects are nearly always too strong when 
attempted on pastel, as we find here. 
In other examples, such as The 
Thicket” (14). A Welsh Path” (16), 
“ A Welsh Road ” (18), and others that 
might be named, where the tones of the 
landscape come within the scale of 
pastel, the effect is very successful. 
Still, we cannot regard pastel as a suit- 
able medium for landscape; it is apt to be 
too mechanical. Some pastel portraits 
are also exhibited, of which one of a 
child (26) is very pleasing. 


AT the Leicester Galleries is 
a collection of the Punch 
drawings of Mr. E. T. Reed, 
the author of the delightful series of the 
“animal world,” some of the original 
drawings for which are included in the 
collection. Most of the remainder are 
political caricatures, very clever, but 
the interest of which is based on other 
than purely artistic qualities. There is 
something higher than this, however, in 
“Blind Travellers Gone Astray at a 
Ford ” (23); and the “ prehistoric peeps ” 
show a remarkable imaginative power. 
It need hardly be observed that the whole 
series of subjects are characterised by a 
thorough mastery of line drawing. 


Mr. Reed's 
Drawings. 


Mr. WALTER TYNDALE has 
on view at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s Gallery a collection of 
water-colours almost entirely dealing 
with the representation of fruit and 
flower stalls, making a bright and fas- 
cinating display of colour. The idea 
is a new one, and the execution is very 
careful and conscientious. In most of 
them a little effect of composition is 
realised by the addition of figures or of a 
corner of building, in general very 
effectively, as in “A Greengrocer at 
Viterbo ”’ (33), where the pile of flowers 
is flanked by a sloping buttress. Mr. 
Tyndale can also treat architectural 
subjects without the aid of the flowers, 
as he shows in the “ Street in Old San 
Remo” (23) and the drawing of the 
staircase at “S. Pelegrino, Viterbo“ 


Flower 
and 
Fruit Pictures. 


(34). It is a very interesting and pretty 
exhibition. 
In reference to our Note 
The Torquay 


last week re this competition 
Mr. Lanchester, who is the 
assessor, desires us to state that the 
condition in question was issued without 
his knowledge and despite his expressed 
opinion that he should be consulted in 
all such matters. On being notified of 
it, he at once stated that he could not 
regard a condition formulated at such a 
late stage as binding on competitors. It 
is his view that the course adopted was 
a most undesirable one, and that every 
allowance must be made for the unfortu- 
nate position in which competitors have 
been placed. We had no information at 
the time as to who was the assessor; 
had we known it was Mr. Lanchester, 
we should have felt convinced that he 
could not have sanctioned a course of 
action so unbusinesslike and so unfair to 


the competitors. 


Competition. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
THE Day OF THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held on Friday last week, at 7.15 p.m., 
in the Meeting-room of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W., Mr. H. T. Hare, President, 
in the chair, the meeting having been called for 
the purpose of discussing whether Friday was 
the most suitable day of meeting. 

The Chairman said they had met to consider 
the desirability of changing the day of meeting 
from Friday to some other day in the week. 
The matter had been mentioned a great many 
times in committee, and various members had 
brought the subject forward from time to time, 
but so far it had not been seriously considered. 
There were probably some reasons why Friday 
was not the best day of the week. The mectings 
always had been held on Friday, and from the 
point of view of tradition there was something 
to be said in favour of keeping to that day. If, 
however, there were practical reasons which 
would make some other day more suitable, tradi- 
tion must not be allowed to stand in the way of 
change. One reason why some other day would 
be better was that Friday was a day when 
members who lived in the country, or members 
who liked to take a long week-end, could leave 
town so as to have a full week-end. Another 
reason was that a certain number of members 
were of the Jewish faith, and they could never 
attend Friday meetings. He was not aware 
that there were any reasons why some other day 
would not suit as well as Friday, but he should 
be glad to know the opinions of the members. 
The evening which had been suggested was 
Monday ; it was felt that it would be well not 
to have the meeting in the middle of the week, 
and that it must be at the beginning or the end, 
for a meeting in the middle of the week broke 
into the week too much, and made it incon- 
venient for many men to attend. If there 
seemed to be a general opinion that a change 
was desirable, the Committee intended to take 
a general vote of the whole body of members 
when the voting-papers for the elections were 
sent out, and in that way they hoped to get the 
opinion of the members on the subject. 

Mr. Walter Millard said he supposed Friday 
was fixed in the old days to suit the members 
then, but it did not follow that the Association 
was bound to that day except in the way of pure 
tradition. Friday must have suited somebody 
in the old days; the question was, Did it suit 
the members now ? If it did not, then the only 
other suitable day was Monday, and, of course, 
not the Monday on which the Institute met. 
It was a matter for the members to think 
about. 

Mr. J. Osborne Smith said that in matters of 
this kind he was conservative. He preferred 
Friday. 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith said the Association 
was a progressive body, and they went with 
the times. Judging from the advertisements 
of the railway companies, the week-end was 
a popular institution, and there was no doubt 
that a good many men went away from town 
from Friday evening until Monday morning. 
Monday seemed a very good day for the 
meeting of the Association. Some of the 
members of the Association were also members 
of the Art Workers’ Guild, and that body 
held its meetings on Friday, and it seemed 
undesirable for that reason also that the 
Association should continue to meet on that 
day. 
Mr. F. J. Osborne Smith said that Monday 
was quite as inconvenient from the point of 
view of the week-end as Friday. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell said it was a fine thing to 
be able to extend the week-end as long as the 
last speaker apparently did. It seemed to him 
(the speaker) that the week-end argument was 
a strong one—and not from the holiday point of 
view only, but from the point of view of work. 
The members of the Association who had 
country work made an effort to visit their 
distant jobs on Saturday—he did it continually 
—and thev tried to get away on Friday night 
so as to interfere less with the week's work, and 
in order to see those works which took more 
than one day to visit. He had clients in the 
country who preferred to meet him on Saturday, 
and in his own case that resulted in a minimum 
of interference to his weekly work. He was an 
uncompromising opponent of the change at 
first : it seemed revolutionary ; but on reflection 
the change seemed to be a most desirable one, 
which would help the Association, and which 
would result in better attendances, 


Mr. F. Lishman asked if the change from 


Friday to Monday would be agreeable to the 
Institute. The Association turned out 
Institute Library once a fortnight, and it might 
be that the Institute would prefer that to be 
done each Monday, rather than alternate 
Mondays and Fridays. 


the 


The Chairman said that they had not vet. 


ascertained the views of the Institute, but there 
was no reason to doubt that the Institute wou! 
be favourable. 
the Institute’s views before they went further. 


Of course, they would ascertain 


A vote was then taken of the members present, 


and the Chairman stated that there wax a 
majority in favour of the change, but a good 
many members did not vote. 


The Special Meeting then concluded. 
The Ordinary General Meeting was then held. 
The minutes and nominations having been 


read, the following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Association :—Messrs. J. F. 
Blakiston, Campden Hill, W.: E. H. Gandy. 
Canonbury ; and J. W. Fair, Hyde Park. 


New Premises Fund. 


Chairman announced the following 


The 


further donations to the New Premises Fund :— 
i.e., Messrs. Wm. Glover, 10%. 10s. ; F. L. Peor- 
son, 10“. 10s.: W. T. Walker, 5/. 5s.; H. V. 
Shebbeare, 2/. 28.; and S. Box, ld. Is. 


A vote of thanks having been accorded to 


the donors, 


The Chairman said he should like to call 


the attention of members to the suggestion 
made at the beginning of the session —i. e.. tliat 
the general body of members should double the 
amount of their subscriptions for this session. 
That invitation had been responded to in 
a very gratifying manner, but there were st'll 
a great number of members who had not 


responded. 


He hoped the suggestion would the 
borne in mind, because the Association had 


to face a large expenditure in the equipment 
and cost of building new premises, and there 
was still a large deficit. 
member who could possibly afford to double 


He hoped that every 


his subscription would do so, for if that were 


done it would make a substantial addition to 


the fund. 
Mr. D. G. Driver, Secretary, then announced 


the Fifth Spring Visit on March 19 to the 
Belgrave Hospital for Children, Clapham- roa. l. 
by permission of Mr. H. Percy Adams. members 
to meet at the building at 2.30 p.m. A visit 
will afterwards be paid to the Bishop's House. 
Kennington Park. 

Mr. Driver also proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., for conducting a party 
of members over Holy Trinity Church, Ken- 
sington, on February 20; to Mr. Aston Webh, 
R.A., for allowing a party of members to visit 
the Royal College of Science, Kensington; an 
to Messrs. Peacock and Dowie for conducting 
the party over the works. The motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. H. Tanner, jun., Hon. Secretary, 
announced a Discussion Section meeting on 
March 16, when a paper will be read by 
Mr. P. L. Waterhouse on Practice in the 
Colonies.” He also announced a Camera anid 
Cycling Club meeting on March 22— paper by 
Mr. F. R. Taylor on The Excursions of the A. . 
Camera and Cycling Club in 1903.“ 

Te Mouse List. 

The Chairman then read the House List 
for Session 1904-1905 as follows :— 

President, Mr. E. Guy Dawber.* 

Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Arthur T. Bolton 
and *J. S. Gibson. 

Committee (ten to be elected).—Messrs. 
R. S. Balfour,“ G. B. Carvill,* Walter Cave, 
F. C. Eden, Henry T. Hare.“ Arthur Keen, 
F. Lishman, Arnold Mitchell.“ John Murrav.* 
D. B. Niven, W. A. Pite,“ J. MacLaren Ro.“ 
W. Howard Seth-Smith,* W. J. Tapper, A. 
Brumwell Thomas, A. Needham Wilson, and 


E. W. Wimperis. 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Francis Hooper“; 
Messrs. Louis Ambler * 


Hon. Seoretaries, 
and H. Tanner, jun.“; Hon. Librarian. Mr. 


W. A. S. Pettit; and Hon. Assistant Librarians, 
Messrs. Edwin Gunn and C. M. Crickmer. 

The Chairman announced that any fresh 
names might be handed in for nomination 
at the meeting on April 22, but they must 
bear the signatures of two members. 


Schools. 


The following paper on ‘Schools 
then read by Mr. J. W. Simpson :— 


0 $ 4 
55 


was 


* Against name represents member of the present 
Committee. 
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“ Education is on everybody's lips. Our 
great schools and colleges are in the middle 
of a revolution which, like most revolutions, 
means discontent with what we have and no 
clear idea of what we would have.“ Thus said 
James Anthony Froude, shortly before the 
rvassiny of Mr. W. E. Forster's great measure of 
lementary Education in 1870. Thirty-five 
years have passed since he addressed those 
words to the students at St. Andrews; a 
system of elementary education has come into 
existence, the Act under which it is administered 
has been amended, reamended, and extended 
from time to time as necessity and experience 
have suggested ; yet what Froude said in 1869 
may be repeated with equal truth in 1904. 
Well! Better a very South America of revolu- 
tion in education than stagnation; to me it 
argues no small strength of national character 
that we should have thrown down the structure 
reared with so many years of patient care, and 
be already at work with an equal enthusiasm 
upon a new fabric, of, as we hope, better design. 
For we, who are brought into contact with the 
new authorities created by the Education Act of 
1902 know well that—setting aside the few 
fanatics who are engaged in trying to cut one 
anothers doctrinal throats—enthusiasm there 
is. 

The movement, you will observe, does not so 
much affect matters of elementary education 
whereof the principal lines are now pretty well 
established, as of the so-called secondary and 
higher instruction. We are, without doubt, 
about to witness, by reason of the Act of 1902, 
Just such a development and organisation of 
aclvanced teaching, as may be seen to have taken 
place in primary teaching when the condition 
of the latter in this country now is compared 
with what existed in 1870. 

English Schools Previous to 1870.—It is 
instructive to look back for a moment at 
the state of English schools previous to that 
date. Charles Lamb, whose death at fifty-nine 
was, it may be noted about equi-distant from 
1870 in point of time with the present date, 
writes in his “ Recollections of Christ's Hospi- 
tal: — As a novice, I was soon after taken to 
see the dungeons. These were little square 
Bedlam cells, where a boy could just lie at his 
length upon straw and a blanket—a mattress, 
I think, was afterwards substituted—with a 
peep of light let in askance from a prison orifice 
at the top, barely enough to read by. Here 
the poor boy was locked in by himself all day, 
without sight of any but the porter who brought 
him his bread and water—who might not speak 
to him—or of the beadle, who came twice a week 
to call him out to receive his periodical chastise- 
ment.“ 

Well, we are not like to be called on to provide 
dungeons in the plan of any modern school 
buildings we may have to prepare; and in other 
respects the difference between educational 
requirements then and now is hardly less 
striking. 

Fiction, the pictured view, so to speak, of 
geometrically-defined history, has preserved 
for us the hkeness of Dotheboys Hall and its 
principal, Mr. Wackford Squeers. We go 
upon the practical mode of teaching 
the regular education system,“ remarked that 
amazing foster-parent. ‘‘ C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb 
active, to make bright, to scour. Wi- n, win, 
d-e-r, der, winder, a casement. When the boy 
knows this out of book, he goes and does it. 
I do not desire to dwell upon the abuses of those 
times ; I mention them merely as illustrative of 
the change in our educational morals, which 
renders what was possible then a matter of 
scarcely credible comment now. Perhaps, 
however, while deprecating the morality of 
Squeers we may recognise in his methods the 
germ of the technical instruction of to-day. 

In your sketching expeditions through country 
districts you have no doubt come across, and 
perhaps passed as unworthy of attention, little 
single-story brick buildings of hideous design 
garnished with cement travesties of Gothic 
gables and windows. Over the doorway is 
the inscription “‘ National School or British 
School.” It is a safe wager that if you stop 
and question the first six architects cycling by 
on their quest of tit-bits to measure, no one of 
them will be able to interpret to you the signifi- 
cation of those legends. Yet it is from these 
buildings that the modern type of elementary 
school has been developed. They were erected 
by two societies, the National Society.“ 
founded by Dr. Andrew Bell, and the British 
and Foreign Society, by Joseph Lancaster. 
The first Lancasterian school was opened in 
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1798, the National Schools dating from some— 
what earlicr. They were at first mainly sup- 
ported by private subscriptions, and the term 
Charity School grew to be a more or less in- 
vidious epithet of distinction from the richer 
„Grammar School.” 

William Cobbett, riding through Sussex in 
1823, says :—“ I got to Goudhurst to breakfast 
and as I heard that the Dean of Rochester 
was to preach a sermon in behalf of the 
National Schools, I stopped to hear him.” 
Being disappointed in this, he remarks :— 
This preaching for money to support the 
schools is a most curious affair altogether,” as, 
indeed, from his account of it, it was. The 
money seems to have been distributed by the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge,” upon which society, its treasurer, the 
parson, and the Methodist school-master, who 
was reading to the children out of a tract- 
book and shaking the brimstone bag at them 
most furiously,” he bestows unmeasured abuse 
as he rides away. Later on, in 1834, grants of 
public money were made in their support, and 
shortly after an Education Committee was 
formed in the Privy Council to administer these 

rants. 

The Bell and Lancaster Elementary Schools 
were the first to be planned on a scientific 
basis of relation between the system of 
teaching and the building. The method was, 
shortly, as follows: — One master had the entire 
control of the school. The number of scholars 
was unlimited ; Lancaster is reported to have 
said that he would not hesitate to place as many 
as 1,000 under a single master in one room, 
though it is not reported that he ever actually 
did so. The building consisted merely of one 
room, of oblong form, and of suitable size for 
the number it had to hold. The master’s desk 
was upon a raised platform at one end, and the 
scholars sat facing him at long desks placed 
transverseiy to the long axis. On each side 
of the desks, and the whole length of the room, 
was an alley or gangway 5 ft. or 6 ft. wide. 
The floor was inclined from the master’s desk 
to the further end, where the highest class was 
placed. The whole school was divided into 
small classes according to attainments, the 
feature of the system being that every class was 
taught by other scholars, who had themselves 
reached a slightly greater degree of proficiency 
than those they taught. These monitors.“ 
as they were called, occupied the side gangways 
already referred to, and formed their little 
classes into semicircles for reading and so on. 
No special arrangements were insisted on as to 
lighting, the windows being generally at both 
ends and on one side. The system of monitors 
became discredited as matters advanced, and 
their place was taken, about 1826, by “ pupil 
teachers, under the development of the methods 
of Mr. David Stow, of Glasgow. These pupil 
teachers, I may perhaps mention, are drawn 
from the ranks of the scholars, as were the 
monitors; but, although themselves still under 
training, are professional teachers who have 
reached a definite age limit and passed a 
certain qualifying examination. 

The school-house plan was modified under the 
“ Stow system, but the principle of immediate 
supervision by the master remained. The 
school-room was still the simple oblong plan, 
though as much as 28 ft. or 30 ft. in 
width. A very large stepped gallery occupied 
the end furthest from the door, capable of seating 
quite two-thirds of the pupils. This was used 
for collective lessons, and, the buildings being 
designed in most cases for use also as Sunday 
schools, was considered of great importance, not 
only for efficient supervision, but as being well 
suited to the purposes of religious instruction. 
A row of long desks was placed against each of 
the side walls, for writing lessons, and one or two 
separate class-rooms were provided at the end of 
the room opposite the gallery, each with its own 
gallery. 

The pupil teacher system proved success- 
ful, and the plan, with minor modifications, 
remained pretty much on these lines until the 
Committee of Council on Education, mentioned 
above, began to organise matters about 1840 
and onwards. In the early schools, you will 
observe, simultaneous teaching was the aim 
of the plan; now, as pupil teachers became 
fairly efficient they were found capable of 
instructing separate classes with advantage, 
though, being young. they required super- 
vision at their work and the help of the master’s 
authority. Therefore, note how the problem 
had varied its conditions. What was now 
wanted was a series of classes, all separately 
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taught, yet all under one controlling eye. The 
Gallery and Lancaster plans, where the seats 
were placed at right angles to the long axis. 
of the room, were no longer suitable. The 
reason for their compact grouping had dis- 
appeared, and they did not permit classes. 
to be effectively isolated one from another. 
Accordingly, the seats, instead of being placed 
at right angles to the lony axis, were now put 
parallel thereto, and some three rows deep of 
desks only used, so that a young teachers. 
voice might easily reach the scholars. As it 
was clearly inadvisable to have classes seated 
face to face, they were placed side by side; 
the rooms were reduced in width, leaving rooin 
only for the class to be called out in front of 
the desks and grouped around the teacher. 
Here, then, at last we have our old friend the 
long school-room, 18 ft. or so in width, having 
seats on one side only and cross-lighted. 

The classes were generally separated by a 
curtain, and the room was very often an L or T 
in shape, so that the master could readily over- 
look all that was going on from the intersection 
of the arms. Although there was generally 
a class-room to each department, where a 
special class could be taken, there is no hint 
as yet of the class-room plan as now understood. 
This mention of departments reminds one 
that boys and girls were by this time generally 
separated instead of mixed, as in the older 
and smaller schools, where considerations of 
expense did not allow of both a master and 
mistress being engaged. This was, however, 
by no means universal. Such, then, was the 
type of elementary school-building which 
prevailed up to the time of the momentous 
Act of 1870, which established School Boards. 

It may be noted, before leaving this part 
of my subject, that the schools up to this date 
open to the working classes and the masses 
of the labouring population were what were 
afterwards called Voluntary schools. That 
is, they were maintained by private effort, 
supplemented by Parliamentary grants. Of 
these, the National” or Church Schools 
counted in 1869 upwards of 808,000 children, 
as against 217,000 Dissenting and _ 68,000 
Roman Catholic scholars. 

School Boards being now established, and 
the directions of Parliament being peremptory 
as to the provision of sufficient school accom- 
modation, the building of elementary schools. 
proceeded apace. Public interest in the arrange- 
ment and designing of such buildings received 
a great stimulus; the adoption of the dual 
desk, with its attendant facilities for placing 
the desks in four or five rows deep instead of 
only three, brought about greater compactness. 
in the disposition of classes, and required a 
wider plan of school-room. 

Prussian Schools. Attention was directed to 
the various Continental schools, and their relative 
merits were compared with the type developed 
from the pupil teacher”? system of this 
country. It is impossible for me to dwell at any 
length on foreign educational methods; it will 
suffice for my purpose to state generally that 
those of Prussia were found to be at once fairly 
representative of those of Europe, and in a very 
high condition of efficiency. The conditions 
of entrance and study in these Prussian schools 
render necessary much greater isolation of the 
class than with us. A class-room, in fact, as 
has been well observed, encloses within its four 
walls a little school in itself. This implies, 
naturally, a highly-trained teacher in charge 
of the class, who is equal to maintaining discip- 
line without the constant moral support of 
the head master. It is typical of our national 
methods that, while approving and acceptin 
the type of plan thus evolved, we rejecte 
the method of which it was the logical result. 
It seems to have been thought that if every 
class were taught in its own room, better and 
more rapid progress would be made by the 
scholars; at the same time it was desired to 
retain the greater economy of teaching power 
given by grouped classes. It is also typical 
of our national methods that, after a trial 
school had been built which was considered 
more or less a failure at the time, we gradually 
evolved a combined class-room ”’ and pupil 
teacher system of our own, which has proved 
very satisfactory. This trial school was built 
in 1872 by the London School Board in Jonson- 
street, Stepney, and marks a most important 
step in the development of our elementary 
school planning. It was erected from the 
designs of Mr. T. Roger Smith, and you are. no 
doubt, familiar with its lines from published 
descriptions and illustrations. 
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The Prussian elass- room plan, already alluded 
to. contained no hall for collective teaching 
and assembly, though an examination hall 
was frequently attached to a school, as often 
as not on the top floor, being used perhaps 
three or four times in a year for examinations 
or public functions. Mr. Roger Smith’s plan, 
however, retained the assembly hall or large 
school-room of English tradition, and added 
class-rooms opening out from it on three sides. 
It was a remarkable plan, and has greatly 
influenced subsequent school development. 
And I venture to draw your attention to the 
fact that it was the outcome of competitive 
design. 

Since then the class-room system has steadily 
gained in favour, and the corollary of additional 
trained teachers has been accepted as necessary. 
The assembly hall, after being abandoned 
for a considerable period as extravagant, 
during which time the long school-room was 
made to serve its purpose, has been reverted 
to. In short, the type of elementary school 
plan deduced from the Act of 1870 has been, 
with local variations, formulated for some 
time past on the lines with which we are all 
fairly well acquainted. 

I have taken you at some little length through 
ancient history, because I wished to show 
you, as clearly as might be in the time at my 
disposal, the growth of the pan from the method 
of teaching. Too many of us take the schools 
we have to design as merely structures to be 
contrived to hold a certain number of desks 
disposed in a given way. Well, it may serve 
the purpose for the moment to accept the 
formula which others have worked out. It is. 
doubtless, economical of time and trouble, to 
collect plates from professional journals, and 
select what seems most appropriate—as a ready- 
made clothier reaches down the garment most 
nearly fitted to his customer—but, believe 
me. no new development, no original solution 
of the problem set you, can be obtained without 
a thorough study and knowledge of the con- 
ditions on which that problem is based. 

The New Education Act.—-Those of my audi- 
ence who are acquainted with the new Education 
Act of 1902 will, perhaps, pardon me if, before 
proceeding further, I invite you to glance at the 
principal provisions it contains affecting our 
work as architects. The bill consists of four parts 
and four schedules. The first part constitutes 
the new Local Education Authorities, who, 
as von are all aware, supersede the old School 
Boards, and are endowed with wider-reaching 
powers and duties. The essential matter of 
part 2, from our standpoint, is contained 
in the opening words: — (1) The local educa- 
tion authority shall consider the educational 
needs of their area, and take such steps as seem 
to them desirable, after consultation with the 
Board of Education, to supply or aid the supply 
of education other than elementary, and to 
promote the general co-ordination of all forms 
of education.” It proceeds to deal with the 
concurrent powers of smaller boroughs and 
urban districts, the raising of rates, and the 
religious instruction bogey, with which matters 
I need not trouble you. 

Part 3 confers upon the new authorities 
the powers and duties of the School Boards, 
which the Act abolishes, and proceeds to direct 
that they shall also be responsible for and 
have the control of all secular instruction in 
public elementary schools not provided by 
them.” It further requires them to “ maintain 
and keep efficient all public elementary schools 
within their area which are necessary,” deals 
with their management, the use of buildings 
out of school hours, endowments and grants, 
and contains a form of exorcism for spiritual 
troublers of the peace in elementary, as part 2 
already has for higher, education. There is 
in section 7, sub-section (d) a direction as to 
the upkeep and repair of non-provided school 
houses which should, in the case of impecunious 
managers and a close-fisted authority, breed,” 
as Mrs. Lirriper put it. fruitful hot-water for 
allparties.” It is, however, alittle bit of sugar 
for the surveyors rather than for us, and I pass 
it by. An interesting provision is that of 
sections 8 and 9, by which a local authority is 
bound to give three months’ public notice of 
its intention to build a new school or substan- 
tially enlarge an existing one. During this 
period certain interested parties, or even “ any 
ten ratepayers in the area.“ may appeal to the 
Board of Education and challenge the proposed 
school as unnecessary. Decision as to the 
validity of such a challenge rests with the Board 
f Education. 


It would seem that this provision may very 
much hamper an education authority in its 
negotiations for a site. It is clear that the notice 
should be given at the very outset of the scheme, 
and before obtaining the approval of the Board 
of Education. Otherwise the latter might be 
required to arbitrate in a matter which the 
had already prejudged. Should the Hoard, 
after holding a local inquiry, be satistied as to 
the propriety of the proposal, the Local Govern- 
ment Board has then to be applied to for their 
sanction to borrow money to acquire the site 
in question. By this time the ground may, at 
any rate in the owner's opinion, have greatly 
increased in value, or be no longer in the market. 
I cannot conceive of private negotiations bein 
carried on effectively where so long a perio 
must, and an indefinite time may, elapse before 
the transaction can be completeted. Of course 
there are compulsory powers to fall back on, 
but these do not furnish the most speedy nor the 
most economical means of acquiring property 
for public purposes. Some provisional means 
of 1 a site, pending the possible 
delays, would appear to be needed, such as a 
short lease with option to purchase in a given 
time and a forfeit for non- completion. 

I mention this matter because pretty com- 
pere sketch plans and estimates will be required 

y an inspector holding such an inquiry under 
the Act. He is especially directed to inform 
himself on the question of economy of the rates, 
and the drawings would have to be prepared 
at an earlier period of the scheme than hereto- 
fore. 

With the general sections of part 4 I need 
not trouble you, though you should note that 
section 22, sub-section (2) limits the age of 
elementary scholars to sixteen years. The 
four schedules, too, though interesting to all 
engaged in educational work, do not come 
within our ken to-night. 

You will not, I trust, consider that this cur- 
sory and superficial comment on the Act exceeds 
the limits of the subject on which I have been 
bidden by your President to discourse to you. 
The Act is in itself, as I have shown, of primary 
importance to every architect engaged in 
designing schools, and it should be borne in mind 
that it is, for all that, but the corollary and 
completion of a round dozen of previous enact- 
ments still in existence. Some of these it 
varies slightly and others widely, but all require 
to be read and studied in conjunction with it 
if its full import is to be seized. As I have 
shown you, our present system of elementary 
education, and consequently of elementary 
school architecture, has been founded on the 
parent Act of 1870, and its subsequent 
emendations. 

Rules for Elementary Schools.—The experience 
in school building requirements gained by that 
most efficient of Government Departments, now 
known to us as the Board of Education, was 
embodied by them in the admirable code of 
Rules to be observed in the planning and fitting 
up of Elementary Schools.” This code has been 
revised from time to time as occasion required, 
and is familiar to all of you who are engaged 
upon school desi Excellent as it is, this 
document is not free from the tendency of ali 
official rules to stereotype plan and crystallise 
design. Left-hand lighting, a very good thing 
in its way where writing and ciphering lessons 
are to be carried on, has been elevated into a 
kind of fetish, whereas, for some forms of teach- 
ing. it is not essential. For the important black- 
board demonstrations it is bad —the teacher, 
unless left-handed, having to work with his 
back to the light and his face in shadow. The 
arrangement. favoured by the department. of 
open air sanitary conveniences, dates from years 
ago. To oblige a wretched child, quitting a 
well- warmed class room, to traverse an open 
playground in rain or snow without even the 
shelter of a covered way is, in view of modern 
sanitary conditions, merely barbarous. All 
latrines should be properly covered in, protected 
from frost, and accessible drvy-shod in all 
weathers. The rules as to heating and venti- 
lation are hopelessly out of date, though I am 
bound to admit that the Board of Education 
exercise a wise tolerance as to their observance. 
I do not want to stir up strife, but it must 
be admitted that, whatever demerits it may 
have under other conditions, the plenum” 
system can at least claim to have proved itself 
a success in elementary day schools. 

If, however, I have little but praise for these 
Rules for Elementary Schools, which have been 
woven on a foundation of experience, and have 
become, so to speak, suppled and elastic by 


age and alteration, I am far from approving 
the issue by the Board of cut-and-dried rules 
for secondary school planning. It had been m 
intention to deal with these at some lengt 
this evening, for there are, in my judgment, 
many points which require reconsideration ; 
but since this paper was written it has come 
to my knowledge that the whole matter is 
under revision. The Board, it appears, recog- 
nises that the question of secondary school 
planning is in a transitional condition ; and as 
my desire is to assist, as far as lies in my power, 
a department for which I have a very real 
esteem, rather than to criticise for criticisms 
sake, I shall, with your permission, reserve 
any comments I may have to make on the 
subject until later on. 

A further reason for postponing discussion is 
that, as I learn, the Board has 5 appointed 
a new consulting Architect, Mr. Felix Clay, 
the author of an excellent book on secondary 
schools, and the matter will no doubt receive 
sympathetic treatment at his hands. 

Yet I permit myself to utter a warning 
note as to issuing formal rules for planning 
buildings of which the actual use is not yet 
settled. For, although “ Elementary School“ 
is a term very clearly defined by Article 3 
of the Provisional Code, no definition of 
secondary education at present exists, so far as 
Jam aware. 

I would venture to suggest to the Board of 
Education that these Rules, both for elementary 
and secondary schools, should be withdrawn, 
at any rate for a time, until the effect upon 
elementary school planning has been observed. of 
the higher education buildings to be provided 
under section 2 of the 1902 Act. It is likely, 
I think, that the local authorities will be 
strongly desirous of economising in the direction 
of the lower grade schools with a view to 
balancing the expenditure on the necessarily 
more costly secondary buildings. This may 

ossibly take the form of larger classes in the 
ower divisions, and we may even see a second 
swing of the pendulum towards the long 
school-room, combined with class rooms. 

The Rules, I would suggest, might be 
replaced by a carefully-written short treatise 
upon the actual methods of teaching, illustrating 
the work of classes in the different standards 
and their especial requirements. It should be 
written by an architect and a head master 
in collaboration, and be accompanied 
by sketch - plans of typical buildings, which 
should be clearly indicated as being suggestions 
only and not as embodying the considered 
views of the Board. A new edition revised up 
to date should be issued every year. Further, 
I would like the Board to consider school 
buildings as erected by authority of the Secre- 
tary of State, and exempt them from the 
operation of the, in many cases, obsolete and 
absurd local by-laws. The Board has absolute 
and complete control of the design of the 
buildings and their construction; and, wher 
once they have signified their a roval, the 
buildings should not be liable to the ignorant 
interference of petty subordinate authorities. 


[To be concluded in our next.) 
——_o-@-o—___—_ 


CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 


THE FORESTRY PROBLEM IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


THE second of the present series of free 
lectures on matters connected with building. 
arranged by the Worshipful Company of Car- 
penters, was given in the Hall of the Company 
on the 25th ult., when Professor W. Schlich. 
C. I. E.,. Ph. D., delivered an interesting lecture 
on “The Forestry Problem in the United 
Kingdom.“ illustrated by lantern views. 

The Earl of Harrowby took the chair, 
and, in introducing the lecturer, said the 
question was a very serious one on national 

rounds alone, and gratitude was due to the 
e Company for having taken up the 
matter. He thought the Government might 
follow the example of the German Government 
in starting forestry schools all over the United 
Kingdom. In regard to private owners, they 
found a difficulty in getting efficient woodmen 
to look after estates. 

Professor Schlich divided his address into 
two parts — (I) the importance of the forestry 
problem to the nation, and (2) the measures 
which should be taken to ensure the benefits 
offered by forestry. Under the first head he 
spoke of the esthetic effect of forests, the effect 
of forests on climate, upon the stability of the 
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soil, and the produce of forests. As to the 
supply of timber, the home production probably 
did not exceed 2 million tons. Over and above 
that we import rather more than 10 million 
tons, so that only 16 per cent. of all the neces- 
sary timber is produced in the country. The 
increase in the annual imports between the 
years 1864 and 1899 amounted to 6} million 
tons, equal to an average annual increase of 
190,000 tons. Of this timber, 87 per cent. 
are pine and fir, 3 per cent. are oak, and 10 
per cent. are teak, mahogany, and other furni- 
ture woods. Hence, 90 per cent., or 9 million 
tons, was material which could be produced in 
this country by the afforestation of 6 or 7 
million acres of land. The timber imported 
in 1899 came from the following countries: — 
From Canada, 1,897,000 tons; other British 
possessions, 318,000 tons; Russia, 2,242,000 
tons; Sweden, 2,396,000 tons; Norway, 
863,000 tons; France, 825,000 tons; Germany, 
403,000 tons; the United States, 992, 000 tons; 
other foreign countries, 168,000 tons. For 
these E we paid to British possessions 
6,687, .; to foreign countries, 18, 990, 000“. 

The 90 per cent. of timber which could be 
grown in this country represented a value of 
20,623,000. But this was not all. Consider 
what industries, using wood as their raw 
material, might not spring up, if the timber 
were produced at home. In 1902 we imported 
525,000 tons of wood pulp, for which we paid 
2,398,215. Surely, if we could grow anything, 
we could grow timber fit for wood pulp! 11 
these and other items were added up, we found 
that we now paid for imports of timber, etc., 
the sum of 27 million pounds, all of which 
could be produced in this country. 

As to the uncertainty of future supplies, 
most European countries imported, and only a 
few exported timber. If we drew the balance 
for the whole of Europe, we found an annual 
deficiency of 2,620,000 tons. For a good many 
years past Europe had not been able to supply, 
rom within its own limits, the timber required 
by the several nations. And the deficiency 
wasincreasing. Norway was already working her 
forests with a heavy deficit by cutting more 
than grew annually, and this had been known 
for some time past. Sweden was hitherto 
considered solvent in this respect, but official 
information lately supplied by our representa- 
tive at Stockholm, and published in a Parlia- 
mentary paper, showed that, according to the 
statements of the Swedish officials, the forests 
of that country were now being worked with an 
annual deficit of 106 million cubic ft. Of the 
Austria-Hungarian exports very little came 
to this country, because half of it went to 
Germany and the rest to various other countries. 
The exports from Roumania were very small and 
did not affect the question under consideration. 
There remained, then, Russia with Finland. 
That country had enormous areas of forest, 
but it had far greater areas without it. More- 
over, a large proportion of the so-called forest 
area did not produce timber fit for export. 
Russia’s population and industries were rapidly 
increasing. Different views were taken of Russia's 
capabilities to maintain her export of timber. 
His personal opinion, having weighed the 
evidence on both sides, was that Russia was a 
doubtful factor. At any rate, the authorities 
had already taken measures to restrict the 
working of the forests, for fear that, some time 
hence, the available out-turn of the forests 
might fall short of the requirements of home 
consumption. On the whole there could be no 
doubt that the pressure in Europe was in- 
creasing and was likely to do so in the future. 
This was indicated by the course which the 
average price of timber had followed. From 
about 1870 to 1888 the price of timber fell, 
chiefly owing to the great development of the 
means of transport by sea; from 1888 to 1894 
prices were steady, but in the latter year a 
gradual rise set in, which in 1899 amounted to 
18 per cent. The South African War brought 
some disturbance, but in 1902 a further 
advance occurred, so that the total rise during 
the eight years 1894 to 1902 came to 20 per 
cent. There could be no doubt that we should 
never again see the low prices of ten to fifteen 
years ago, because the more accessible forests in 
European exporting countries had been heavily 
worked, if not exhausted, so that the timber 
for export had, year by year, to be carried over 
longer distances before it reached the sea. 

As to the non-European countries, the only 
exporting countries of importance were the 
United States of America and Canada. The 
total net exports very nearly balanced the net 


imports of European countries. Austra- 
lasia had as yet large stores of timber, which 
consisted, however, chiefly of hardwoods. A 
certain quantity of it was exported, but she 
imported so much pine and fir that a balance was 
shown against her. The United States were 
working with a heavy deficit as compared with 
production, so that they had, in steadily 
increasing quantities, to draw on Canada. The 
gravity of the position had been recognised, 
and great efforts were being made to guard 
against a future timber famine in that country. 
Instruction in forestry was being given at three 
universities and some forty other educational 
establishments ; State forests were being created 
at a rapid rate, and even private forest lands 
were brought under systematic forest manage- 
ment. Canada had as yet great stores in its 
266 million acres of real timber lands, especially 
of coniferous timber. If the authorities in 
these self-governing colonies could be induced 
to introduce systematic management into the 
more important forests, that country might for 
ever supply the rest of the world with the 
necessary coniferous timber. Some mild efforts 
had been made by the Governments, and even 
forestry societies started, but the interests of 
the lumber trade were very great and powerful, 
and in the meantime the destruction of the 
forests by reckless cutting and fires went on. 
On the whole, then, the following conclusions 
seem justified: (1) We require enormous and 
ever-increasing quantities of timber ; (2) Prices 
are likely to be higher in the future than they 
were in the past ; (3) Supplies from outside rest 
on a very unsafe basis; (4) An increase of the 
woodlands in this country, if brought about by 
the afforestation of surplus lands, will keep a 
large amount of money in the country, and 
lead to an increased demand for labour in the 
establishment and management of such wood- 
lands, and it is likely to cause the develop- 
ment of additional industries which use wood 
as their raw material. 

As to the measures to be taken in the United 
Kingdom, 63 per cent. of the land of the United 
Kingdom was used for crops and grass, 4 per 
cent. were woodlands, 20 per cent. mountain 
and heath land, and 13 per cent. other lands. 
The latter included, in the case of Ireland, 
1,124,111 acres of turf bog and 428,662 acres 
of marsh. The area of woodlands, 4 per cent. 
of the total area, was smaller than that of any 
other European country except Portugal. 
Again, only some 67,000 acres, equal to 2} per 
cent. of the British woodlands, belonged to the 
State, or rather the Crown, a percentage which 
was smaller than in the case of any other state. 
In France the percentage was 12, in Norway 12, 
in Sweden 27, in Austria-Hungary 12, in 
Germany 33, and in Russia 61. Considering 
all these matters, he believed he was justified 
in saying that an effort must be made to increase 
the area under timber in this country. Even 
apart from the 9} million acres of so- called 
other Jands, about which it was difficult to 
obtain detailed information, we had over 
15 million acres of mountain and heath land 
to select from. A large proportion of these 
lands were used for light grazing and as shooting 
grounds, but he was satisfied that their average 
rental value was not more than a shilling an 
acre. Even the best of them rarely gave more 
than half-a-crown, while there were millions 
in Scotland and IreJand which gave only a few 
pence a year per acre, or nothing at all. It 
was easy to show that a large proportion of 
these lands could be made more remunerative 
than they were at present, even allowing com- 
pound interest, at a reasonable rate, on all outlay. 

It was sometimes said that home-grown 
timber was of a quality inferior to that of the 
timber now imported from abroad. This was, 
to a very large extent, a fallacy. The late 
Forestry Committee had abundant evidence that 
we could, and did, produce timber of a quality 
at least equal to that imported in the case of 
oak, ash, and larch. As regards Scotch pine 
and spruce, frequently an inferior quality had 
been produced, because the trees were given 
too much growing space, and in consequence 
laid on too broad annual rings. Proper sylvi- 
culture could remedy this. On the other hand, 
the imported timber of nearly all species came 
to us in pieces which were larger, straighter, 
and more free of knots than the ordinary 
home-grown timber. This was again due to 
faulty sylviculture in our own woodlands. Too 
heavy thinnings and too much growing space 
to the individual tree while young accounted 
for this. If we treated our forests as forests 
were treated on the Continent, we should produce 


just as fine timber, for our climate was admirably 
suited for it. What we required were improved 
sylvicultural methods, and the late Forestry 
Committee pleaded, in the first instance, for 
improved instruction in forestry. He was 
happy to say that this recommendation had 
already borne fruit. A special forestry branch 
had just been added to the Royal Agricultural 
College at Cirencester; a similar branch was 
about to be added to the Kent and Sussex 
Agricultural College at Wye—both for the 
instruction of landed proprietors or their 
sons, or young men preparing for the position 
of estate managers. <A forest school for wood- 
men had just been started by the Commissioners 
of Woods in the Forest of Dean. Instruction 
in forestry had for a series of years been given 
at the University of Edinburgh, and there 
was every prospect of that branch being con- 
siderably enlarged. 

Not ali the 15 million acres of mountain and 
heath lands were suitable for successful afforesta- 
tion, but he thought he was justified in sayin 
that notless than one-third, and probably a 85 
deal more, was suitable to be put under timber. 
Assuming that such land yielded al round 
an annual rental of half-a-crown an acre, ite 
value, at thirty-two years’ purchase, might 
be placed at 4/. an acre. “‘Supposing we 
plant, say, 1,000 acres with either larch, ash, 
Scotch pine, spruce, or oak, let us see what 
the financial results are likely to be in each 
case. Here we must, of course, start with 
certain data, and these I have collected with 
the greatest care from actual results, but 
keeping always on the safe side, so as to intro- 
duce into the amount the minima of returns 
which may be expected. It will be 
found that a proprietor will get compound 
interest on his outlay at the following rates :— 
In the case of larch, 41 per cent.; ash, 4} per 
cent.; Scotch pine, 3$ per cent.; spruce, 3} per 
cent.; oak, 2} per cent. If the land costs 
more than &. an acre the proprietor will get 
less than the above-mentioned percentages. 
Let us say the land costs Gl. an acre, then he 
will get :—In the case of larch, 44 per cent.; 
ash, 4 per cent.; Scotch pine, 3} per cent. ; 
spruce, 3 per cent.; oak, rather more than 
24 per cent. As land of the class here under 
consideration is not likely to cost more than 
6l., it is clear that it will pay to grow timber 
on it. In many cases the land can be obtained 
for less than 4/., when the percentages will be 
higher than those first mentioned. This will 
hold good in the case of mountain and heath 
land in Ireland, and frequently also in Scotland.” 

There remained, however, one great difficulty, 
and that was that the bulk of the surplus 
lands was private property. In some cases 
the proprietors were not inclined to plant, and in 
others they were hard up, and could not afford 
to meet the initial expense of planting or 
forego the present small income from the land 
until the plantations commenced to yield a . 
return. The question thus arose, What could 
be done to overcome the difficulty? There 
were various ways of meeting the case: 
(1) The State might encourage afforestation 
by private proprietors, by providing the means 
of education in rational, economic forestry, 
and by making advances at a low rate of interest 
to proprietors who are short of cash; (2) The 
State might acquire surplus lands and afforest 
them; (3) Municipalities might acquire surplus 
lands and convert them into communal er 
corporation forests. 

All three agencies ought to be put into 
motion, but as matters were we must look 
chiefly to the first one. It seemed to him 
of the utmost importance that arrangements 
should be made to give advances to Janded 
proprietors, who were willing to plant but 
unable to meet the initial expenses, at the 
rate of interest at which Government could 
borrow, plus a suitable addition by way of a 
sinking fund. 

From time to time suitable tracts of land 
come into the market, and there was, in his 
opinion, no reason why the State should not 
acquire such land. On the whole, cases of 
that kind were comparatively rare in England, 
but probably more numerous in Scotland. In 
Ireland, however, the State could do something 
substantial in connection with the carrying into 
effect the latest Irish Land Act. Many of the 
estates, especially in the so-called congested 
districts, contained large areas of waste land 
which were not required by the new proprietors. 
Such areas might be acquired by the State and 
converted into State forests. The price of such 
land would probably be Jess than Yl. an acre. 
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In reference to municipalities as proprietors, 
he maintained that afforestation offered one of 
the means of solving the unemployed question. 
‘The bulk of forest work could be done at those 
times of the year when the question of the 
unemployed was most pressing, and why 
should not this great city, even the Carpenters’ 
Company, buy a few tracts of mountain land, 
where forest work could be given to the unem- 
ployed during winter? It was true that exten- 
sive tracts of surplus land could not be found 
in the immediate vicinity of London, but railway 
communication was so complete that a moderate 
distance did not make much difference. In the 
case of Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, out of the 
36,502 acres of mountain and heath land a 
few thousand acres might be acquired. On 
this area he should start planting on a small 
scale under an efficient superintendent, so 
as to train a small establishment to the work. 
The men so trained would subsequently act as 
foremen. When pressure came in winter-time 
in London, the unemployed would be sent to 
the estate and employed in preparing the land 
for planting, by draining, fencing, and digging 
planting holes, on such a scale that sufficient 
work was provided for the men until hard times 
passed and they could return to their ordinary 
occupation, a certain number perhaps being 
retained to do the actual planting. Towards 
spring the staff of workmen would be reduced 
to its permanent strength, which would be busy 
with nursery work during summer and autumn. 
In many cases operations of this class might 
be combined with the utilisation of catchment 
areas for waterworks. If afforestation were 
undertaken on a large scale, there was no reason 
why 5 or 6 million acres should not man 
ally be brought under wood, thus producing 
the bulk of the ordinary timber required by the 
country. Every acre afforested would require 
an expenditure on labour of, say, N. for plant- 
ing. After the forests had been established, 
every acre would require about five days labour 
a year, or a total of 30 million days for the 
work in the forests. Then there was the large 
business of transport and working up the timber, 
as well as the various industries which would 
spring up. On the whole he estimated that a 
population of not less than 2} million people 
would find additional work in the country, 
counting five members for each family. 

On the motion of the Chairman a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer, 
and a vote of thanks was also passed to the 
Chairman. 

Mr. N. Smith, past Master of the Company, 
said that the Company, recognising the impor- 
tance of the subject, recently offered prizes for 
essays on forestry, and they had made the follow- 
ing awards :— Winner of the first prize (200.). Mr. 
A. C. Forbes, of Longleat, Warminster; winner 
of the second prize (100.), Professor W. R. Fisher, 
Cooper’s Hill Engineering College. 

The following essays were very highly 
commended—Mr. T. Berwick, of Raby Estate 
Office; Professor G. S. Boulger, Richmond; 
Professor C. E. Curtis, Brockenhurst; Mr. R. G. 
Forbes, Hursley Park; Mr. A. P. Grenfell, 
Bridgwater; Mr. R. Henderson, Gortland 
Estate Office; Mr. G. N. Macdonald, Raith 
Estate Office; Mr. A. E. Moeran, Portumna, 
Galway; Mr. A. Murray, Paultons, Romsey ; 
Mr. Osmond Smith, Southsea; Mr. Leslie 
Wood, East Grinstead. 

The meeting then terminated. 


The Workman of the Middle Ages. 

The third lecture of the series was delivered 
on Thursday last week, when Mr. C. R. Ashbee, 
M. A., gave an address on The Workman of 
the Middle Ages, the Right Hon. Viscount 
Dillon, P.S.A., presiding. 

Mr. Ashbee said there were three essential 
points which, in studying the life of the middle 
ages, we had to keep in mind—three pivots on 
which life hinged. Life in the middle ages 
was aristocratic, religious, and artistic. Those 
three conditions were 80 outside our experience 
nowadays that we might find difficulty in fully 
realising them. As to life being aristocratic, 
the feudal system, with its barons and kin 
at one end and its serfs, who were tied to the soil, 
at the other, implied an aristocracy. In order 
to appreciate what sort of a man the medieval 
workman was it must be remembered that he 
belonged to an exclusive society of his own, 
girt round with charters and privileges—a 
society democratic and collectivist within 
itself, but exclusive and often impossible of 
access to the outside world. As to life being 


religious, he meant that the conduct and actions 
of men were swayed by supernatural and ultra- 
rational considerations in a way that it was 
difficult for us to realise nowadays. The Eng- 
land of the XIVth century had only one God 
for everybody, and the outward and visible 
expression of that God was the Church. Finally, 
life was esthetic, which implied an understand- 
ing and an enjoyment of all those qualities in our 
natures that were the outcome of leisure and 
imagination the love of music, the love of 
form, the love of colour. This xs hetie element 
of life found its highest expression in architec- 
ture—in the art of the ecclesiastical builder. 
The best men, the greatest minds, the finest 
genius of the workshop (at least, in England) 
went into building. verybody understood 
and appreciated, for it was the popu ar art. 
It was impossible to find a parallel ia our own 
time, because modern interests were so manifold 
and varied; but if we imagined that everything 
that had to do with letters and reading had been 
effaced from our lives—newspapers, books, 
lectures, etc.—and that building had been 
substituted for it—building, with its sub- 
ordinate arts, its sculptured and painted stories, 
its stories in metal and carved wood, and stained 
glass—we should get some slight notion, 

rhaps, of the absorbing importance of the 

uilder’s art in the English middle ages. The 
builder’s art was the great occupation, and 
the Church upon which it depended, and which 
it expressed, was the great profession. In his 
picture, then, of the medieval workman he 
made him a mason, because not only was that 
the popular occupation, but the medieval 
mason in England had, before all other work- 
men, left the noblest mark of himself, and other 
trades and occupations ranked themselves 
beside, and modelled themselves upon, the 
masonic organisation. England was then thinly 
ao eae with here and there what we should 
call villages surrounded with walls. Those 
were the medixval towns, and inside each little 
town was a little democracy which, speaking 
5 hinged upon the guild or trade union. 

t was really much more than a trade union — 
it exercised all those functions exereised to-day 
by magistrate, employer of labour, town 
council, labour bureau, union, factory inspector, 
benefit club, schools, burials, etc. There might 
be one or there might be many guilds in a town 
—that depended on its size—but every able- 
bodied citizen belonged to some guild or other, 
and those guilds were for the most part religious 
in character, and as the towns grew they differ- 
entiated into trades. The guilds collectively 
governed the towns by representation. Of 
course, nothing like our great factories existed. 
The workshop was small, and the master 
worked in his apron together with his two or 
three journeymen and his two or three appren- 
tices, who also did him personal service, and 
both apprentices and journeymen could in their 
turn become masters. The different masters 
represented their various workshops in the 
guild, the guild legislated for the whole trade 
or ponp of workshops, and the different 
guilds together governed the town. The idea 
of all was the maintenance of the highest stan- 
dard of life to the citizen. Roughly speaking, 
this was the industrial organisation of the 
English town in the middle ages, and that 
organisation was one of spontaneous growth ; 
it was dependent for its effectiveness upon the 
power of the citizens for voluntary association. 

The lecturer then gave an interesting account 
of a masons’ guild. The character and genuine- 
ness of workmanship was the guild’s first con- 
sideration, and the first of the moral rules was 
the character and trustworthiness of the crafts- 
man. The master’s duty to the whole organisa- 
tion was a point insisted upon, as well as the 
seven years’ apprenticeship and the master's 
duty to his apprentices. The organisation had no 
fixed quarters; they moved about from place 
to place. Co-operation and competence were 
also insisted upon, and the workman’s duty to 
his master. The dominant note of the 
medieval workshop was that no one should do 
anything that would turn the craft to shame. 
The mason was the spoilt child of the middle 
ages; he worked for his order and his God. 
There was no fight for subsistence, that was 
found him; there was no fight with time, that 
was non-existent. Were the work not finished 
this year, it might be finished the next—good 
building could not be hurried. 

The lecturer described the system under 
which the mason worked, and said that an 
observance by the workman of the code of 
moral rules called forth certain definite traits, 


such as reverence, strength and virility of 
character, discipline, esthetic sensibility, the 
faculty for co-operation, and the consequent 
power and determination of resistance to any 
attempt at an attack on the liberties of his 
town or his order. But by the guild system 
the work was everything, the man nothing. 
and yet this went to the building up of noble 


character. 


The lecture, which was illustrated by lime- 
ae views, included some interesting particulars 
of Henry Yevele (who built the Charterhouse), 
William of Wickham, and Nicholas Close. 


—ꝛ ——„— — 


THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY 
ENGINEERS: 


WATER CLOSETS : THEIR SANITARY CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE. 

A SESSIONAL meeting of the Institute of 
Sanitary Engineers was held on the 2nd inst. 
at the rooms, No. 19, Bloomsbury-square, when 
Mr. G. W. Chilvers read a long and interesting 

aper on Water-closets: their Sanitary 
nstruction and Maintenance.” Owing to 
pressure of other matter we are not able to give 
more than the following extract: from the pa per: 

The last twenty years has witnessed vast 
improvements in water-closet apparatus. The 
old pan closet, with its D trap, is almost extinct : 
another kind which is, happily, being wiped out 
of existence is the old hopper closet, with its 
accumulation of filth on the inner surface and 
its dribbling supply of water. 

The first improvements on tie above were 
the wash-out and plug closets. They were 
undoubtedly better than the older kind. But 
the accumulation of filth behind the basin in 
one, and round the plug in the other, and the 
impossibility of cleansing the trap with any 
reasonable amount of water, led sanitary 
engineers to devise the modern wash-down and 
valve closets. There are many variations of 
these in use and on the market, and improve- 
ments on them are constantly being made. 
They, however, remain the two principal kinds 
in use to-day. 

“ Omitting, for the moment, the valve closet, 
it may be said that all forms of water-closet 
requiring an enclosure ought to be barred from 
use by a by-law enforced in all districts. The 
pedestal wash-down closet in one piece of 
earthenware is without doubt the best kind of 
water-closet for all ordinary purposes ; in fact, 
in my opinion, for all purposes. This closet is 
made in great variety, and under many different 
names. It would be invidious to mention any 
particular one at this time. I have no doubt 
you each give a preference to some particular 
pattern. To our younger members it may be 
well to say, do not be led away by any adver. 
tisement or description of a closet, especially 
a new one. Test them under varying circum- 
stances for yourselves. Some will act under 
certain conditions better than others. When 
you have satisfied yourselves on the matter, 
stick to the kind you prefer. If you value your 
client, give him an article which has experience 
behind it. Let others try the experiments. 

A good pedestal closet is true in form, with 
an even and impervious surface, shaped so that 
the excreta drops clear of the sides into the 
water, has a large surface of water in the basin, 
a seal of about 2 in., the flushing rim so arran 
that every part of the basin is cleansed during 
the flushing operation. The water directed in 
such a manner that its full force is brought to 
bear on the solids in the pan, forcing them into 
the trap at the commencement, so that the 
remainder of the flush may drive them through 
the drain. 

There are certain of these closets on the 
market which, especially with a three-gallon 
flush, create a perfect maelstrom in the basin. 
The ordinary observer remarks the force of the 
water and thinks what a fine apparatus he has. 
The more intelligent student would, however, 
notice the paper and excreta being whirled about 
the basin, and then, just in the last effort of 
the flush, being carried out of sight. It is 
evident that in such a case the trap is never 
properly flushed until the next operation of the 
apparatus. 

The outside of a pedestal closet should have 
an even surface, without the projecting orna- 
ments often seen on them. Colour, white, both 
inside and out. In fact, there is no better 
finish for all surfaces in sanitary offices than 
white enamel of good quality, which is easily 
washed and shows up at once any accumulation 
of dirt. 

Of the many improvements on these closets 
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the syphonic is no doubt the most conspicuous, 
the principle being, as you are all aware, to 
draw out the excreta from the basin by syphonic 
action, instead of forcing it out as in the former 
case. The advantages seem to be, greater force 
in maing and in most cases a double seal 
through the use of two traps to get syphonic 
action. The disadvantages are, greater cost, 
more noise in flushing, and they generally require 
at least three gallons of water to make them act 
properly. With regard to the flushing cisterns 
he connection with pedestal closets, it may 
be well to say at once the simplest are generally 
the best. Sanitary engineers are apt to forget 
that these cisterns are not operated by experts 
in the ordinary course, but by the general public. 
They should, therefore, be simple in construc- 
tion. Act at once with an easy pull of the 
handle, and the necessary parts so put together 
that there is nothing to get out of order with 
fair usage. The flushing pipes are an important 
item in obtaining a good flush. Their sive, of 
course, varies with the height of the cistern 
above the basin. Generally speaking, all bends 
are to be avoided as much as possible, particu- 
larly sharp ones, and where they do occur the 
bore of the pipe must not be diminished. 
Manufacturers are always ready to lay any 
failure of their apparatus on to the bad method 
of fixing, doubtless in many cases with good 
reason. It should, therefore, be the endeavour 
of the sanitary engineer to see that all apparatus 
is fixed to secure the full advantages that may 
be obtained. 

“ The seats should, of course, be of hard-wood 
polished. There are objections raised to the 
use of pedestal closets in some cases, one or two 
of which may be noticed briefly. 

“The principal one apres to be that they 
are noisy in action. is difficulty is not 
altogether insuperable, even with present-day 
apparatus, and there is no doubt that continued 
improvements will reduce the unavoidable noise 
toa minimum. That from the re-charging of 
the cistern has already been overcome by silent 
action ball valves, and the use of storage 
cisterns from which to draw the supply. That 
caused by the flushing action cannot alotgether 
be obviated. It only continues for a few seconds, 
however ; and is, or should be, only perceptible 
to the operator, if the walls are constructed 
as previously described, and the advantage 
accruing through the force of the flushing is 
much greater than any little disadvantage from 
the noise. ne 

“The valve closet now demands our atten- 
tion. It still survives. Whether it is a question 
of the survival of the fittest is also a question. 
Some of the advantages in its use, from a sani- 
tary point of view, appear to be—greater area 
and body of water in the basin; double seal 
of basin and trap; noiseless in action ; absence 
of pipes and flushing cistern, and the enclosure 
to receive draperies and give support. The 
disadvantages are Much greater cost; 

enclosed mechanism to get out of order, and 
harbour dirt, and retain effluvia ; less force of 
flush ; the joint between soil pipe and apparatus 
is out of sight and is e ea made with red 
lead : liability of the pan to become empty 
through valve leaking from matches, cigar ends, 
etc.. getting on the seating. 

“Wherever water-closets are fixed for the 
uw of the general public, and in all business 
establishments, the pedestal closet is admittedly 
the best. For dwelling-houses, esthetic people 
prefer to see a piece of cabinet work enclosing 
the apparatus. Sanitarians advocate free 
access to all parts for cleansing purposes, and 
do not 1 the water-closet as a piece of 
drawing-room furniture. If a valve closet 
15 deer let it be one of the pedestal kind, 
which has all the advantages, while it reduces 
the disadvantages and can also be used as a 
urinal.“ 

As to the flushing of water closets, the author 
gave the views of sanitary engineers, and also 
of the water companies, and concluded as 
follows :— 

Such being the case from both sides, what 
can we do to alter the matter? As far as the 
London district is concerned, an exceptional 
Opportunity is presented to us just now—and, 
on the face of it, a more favourable one than 
has occurred at any previous time during the 
last thirty years—of laying the claims of the 
public health before a new Authority. Refer- 
ence is, of course, made to the new Metropolitan 
Water Board. In taking over the concerns 
of the existing Water Companies, no doubt 
new regulations affecting the supply of water 
to consumers will be issued. In making them, 


due regard will be had to the efficiency of the 


supply. 

‘As the Board are a public body they will, 
while economising their resources, doubtless 
let the accent be on the efficiency in the interests 
of public health. Therefore, if a well-considered 
memorial were laid before them on the subject 
of flushing water-closets, there is no doubt it 
would receive the fullest attention by them. 
What more suitable body of gentlemen could 
be found to present this petition than the 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers—consisting 
as it does of men actively engaged in designing 
and constructing these conveniences, and there- 
fore well able to appreciate the present difficulty, 
and to lay the claims of the sabli health before 
the Board in both a practical and scientific 
form ? We ought not to let this opportunity 
pass—in fact, the Council of the Institute 
ask you to-night to unanimously carry a 
resolution authorising them to approach the 
Board, asking that thie present limit of a two- 
gallon minimum supply to water-closets may be 
withdrawn in favour of one more in accordance 
with the requirements of present-day sanitation, 
pointing out that the efficiency of water supply 
to closets is in the interest of public health, 
as well as efficiency of supply for other purposes ; 
also that an anomaly exists in the fact that an 
unlimited supply exists for bath and lavatory, 
which may used as many times each day 
as desired. Yet a water-closet which a person 
only uses about once or twice in the same time is 
limited to two gallons. Should your efforts be 
successful, as I sincerely hope they will, you will 
deserve and obtain the thanks of all concerned 
for the public health, and have assisted materi- 
ally the advance of hygiene.“ 


— — — 


THE BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 
LIMITED. 


Tux twenty-third annual general meeting 
of the Builders’ Accident Insurance, Limited, 
was held at 31 and 32, Bedford-street, Strand, 
W.C., on the 2nd inst. In the absence of 
Colonel Stanley G. Bird, C.B., through illness, 
the chair was taken by Mr. Frederick J. Dove. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read by the secretary, Mr. R. S. Henshaw, and 
confirmed, the secretary read the Report and 
accounts for the past year. The Report stated 
that during the period under review, the com- 
pany has received notice of 1,200 accidents, an 
increase of 163 on the previous year. The 
Board had satisfaction in recording an increase 
of 1,58%. in premium income, and also an 
increase of 20 per cent. in the number of policy- 
holders. 

“The question of those claims for permanent injury 
cases under which eet wages were being paid— 
many of which had continued for a considerable period 
—was referred to at the last meeting: and a strong 
opinion expressed of the desirability of discharging those 
liabilities by the payment in each instance of a lump sum. 
This policy had been acted upon, and the Board have 
been able to deal with the ane of such cases at less 
than the amount allocated for the purpose. Although 
this necessarily increases the item of claims as appearing 
in the balance-sheet, the directors feel confident that the 
consequent reduction of the company’s liabilities must 
be no less satisfactory to the members than it is to 
themselves. 

The experience of the Board during the past year has 
shown that the company must expect in the future an 
ever-increasing number of claims which, though small 
in themselves, involve a large amount of detail work by 
the staff, and, in the aggregate, a considerable monetary 
compensation. 

The investments of the company had been taken at 
the present depreciated values, which, with tho causes 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs, accounts for 
the somewhat reduced figures standing in the balance- 
sheet to the credit of the reserve and unexpired risks. 

Reference was made in the King's speech to a pro- 
posed amendment of the existing Acts, and the directors 
await the proposals of the Government in this direction 
with much interest, and asa Departmental Committee of 
the Board of Trade is now collecting evidence upon the 
working of the Acts, the chairman has placed views 
on this subject and the experience of the company 
so far as the building trade is concerned before the 
Committe... 


The secretary then read a speech by Colonel 
Stanley G. Bird, the Chairman of the company, 
in which the report of the auditor, Mr. Chas. 
Fox, chartered accountant, was included. 
Colonel Stanley Bird said he must congratulate 
the company on its highly satisfactory con- 
dition, notwithstanding the apparent shrinkage 
of the funds. The fact was they had now 
settled up the bulk of their outstanding and 
long-standing claims, for considerably less 
than they had anticipated. They had esti- 
mated in the same liberal way for extinguishing 
those still outstanding, and for the current 
year, and he was sure, as wise men of business, 
they would cordially approve of this policy. 
As to the depreciation of the investments, they 


were suffering in the same way that every one 
throughout the world is. He hoped they had 
touched bottom at last, and that in due time 
affairs would recover; the securities would 
then, he hoped, rise in a corresponding pro- 
portion. It would be a matter of satisfaction 
to the members to see the increase in the 

remium income and in the number of policy- 

olders, particularly as several insurers of old 
who left them had returned, and that the bulk 
of the new business which had been received by 
the shes epee had been introduced by existing 
policyholders. There had, during the past 
year, undoubtedly been a at depletion of 
trade, and the company had consequently 
suffered to some extent. The law also was 
becoming better understood by workmen, the 
officials of Trade Unions, and solicitors generally. 
It had been his duty as representing the com- 
pany, and also having regard to the very impor- 
tant industry which the company represented, 
to give evidence before the Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Home Office to 
inquire into the working of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1897, and the Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880. In the course of his 
examination he explained and elaborated as 
much as possible the effect of the Acts in practice, 
particularly with regard to the height of build- 
ings. The question also of scaffolding and the 
true definition thereof was fully placed by 
him before the Committee. He also pointed 
out the desirability of having the duties of the 
medical referee more clearly defined, and of 
notice being given immediately in the case of 
an accident. He might mention for the in- 
formation of members that it was the policy 
of the directors to deal with all claims as far 
as possible as they aro e in a fair and liberal 
spirit, which the directors believed met the 
satisfaction not only of the policyholders, but 
also of the injured workmen. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr. H. H. Bartlett, the report and accounts 
were received and adopt-d. 

Th following directors were then re-elected :— 
Messrs. Thomas Barnsley, Woodman Hill, A. 
Krauss, William Nicholson and G. H. Trollope, 
and fees for their services were also agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. T. F. Rider, seconded by 
Sir John Mowlem Burt, Mr. Charles Fox was 
re-elected as auditor. 

Sir John Mowlem Burt moved that an expres- 
sion of regret be conveyed to Colonel Bird at 
the cause of his absence; and also a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Dove for presiding. 

Mr. J. Howard Colls seconded, and the 
motion was agreed to. 

The Ch ürman replied, and the meeting ter- 


minated. 
— ä — —— 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 


THe LAND PURCHASES FOR THE NEw NAVAL 
Base AT RosyTH, ON THE FIRTH OF FORTH. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution was held on Monday eveni at 
No. 12, Great George-street, Westminster, S. W., 
the President, Mr. A Buck, in the chair. 

The Secretary, Mr. Julian C. Rogers, having 
read the minutes of the last meeting, 

Mr. Percival! Currey, Hon. Secretary, read a 
list of donations to the 1 898 and library fund, 
and, on the motion of the Chairman, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the donors. 

Mr. Thomas Binnie then read a paper entitled : 
“The Land Purchases for the New Naval 
Base at Rosyth, on the Firth of Forth.” Hav- 
ing mentioned that in the early months of last 

ear the Admiralty decided that a new naval 
base should be established upon the north shore 
of the Firth of Forth, a short distance from the 
Forth Bridge, he said that, along with Mr. J. 
Campbell Murray, factor and commissioner to Sir 
John Stirling Maxwell of Pollock, he was asked 
by the Admiralty to advise them in connexion 
with the acquisition of the necessary land. 
A naval base in the Firth of Forth would be no 
new thing ; it would only be a return to the state 
of matters which prevailed long ago, for when 
Scotland had a navy of its own, it was in the 
Firth of Forth that the ships were built. The site 
selected for the new naval base consisted of two 
properties: (1) The Barony of Rosyth, belong- 
ing to the Marquis of Linlithgow, and (2) the 
estate of Castlandhill, belonging to Mr. R. N. H. 
Newton. These two properties extended in all 
to about 1,463 acres, of which 1,178 acres were 
dry land, and 285 acres were foreshore, i. e., 
land covered by the sea at high-water of ordinary 
spring tides. The eastern boundary of the 
lands was about one-third of a mile west from 
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the Burgh of Inverkeithing. They extended 
along the shore for fully two miles, and their 
greatest breadth backward was fully a mile and 
three-quarters. Generally the lands were gently 
undulating, but at two points they rise to a 
height of fully 200 ft. above sea-level. On one 
of these points there was a small reservoir 


belonging to the local authority, which was 
likely to be greatly enlarged to supply the naval 
works. On a small promontory, which became 


an island at high tide, there stands the ancient 
Castle of Rosyth. The castle consists of a tower 
or keep, measuring 48 ft. 6 in. by 41 ft. 3 in., 
and four stories in height. It seemed to have 
been built during the second half of the XVth 
century, and at a somewhat later date a number 
of additional buildings of two stories were 
attached to its eastern and northern sides. 
The walls of the keep were almost entire, but 
the other buildings were ruinous. In front of the 
roperty was St. Margaret’s Hope, the well- 
own anchorage in which the vessels of the 
Royal Navy had usually lain when visiting the 
Forth, 

A branch of the North British Railway passes 
within less than one hundred yards of the north 
boundary of the property bought, and the levels 
were such that a siding could very easily be 
constructed to connect the naval works with the 
railway system of the whole Kingdom. The 
would in this way also be brought into touch 
with the great Fife coalfields, which were now 
being so rapidly developed. The total rental 
of the two properties bought amounted to 
1,623/., and the purchase money amounted to 
122.500. As was usual in the compulsory 
purchase of land, the minerals in Roysth were 
reserved by the seller. These had now been 
purchased, and their value had been fixed by 
arbitration at 12,250/. more. 

The lecturer then made a statement of the 
facts which led to the payment of what appeared, 
on the face of it, to be an excessive price, in the 
course of which he explained that in Scotland 
when agricultural land was taken compulsorily 
the value was almost always fixed at 30 years’ 
purchase of the fair rental, and to that 50 per 
cent. was added for compulsory sale. When 
building land was taken compulsorily, oy 10 
per cent. was added to the price. Throughout 
all the negotiations for the purchase of the land 
at Rosyth these transactions were treated as 
being in fact compulsory sales. Neither 
property was in the market for sale, and the 
owners were unwilling sellers. In all the esti- 
mates of value offered by the critics of the 
Admiralty, no value appeared to have been 
placed upon the woods and woodlands which 
extended to more than 50 acres. The wood 
was of little commercial value, but the value of 
the woodlands was an important element in 
estimating the value of any property. On 
Castlandhill there was a charmingly situated 
small mansion house, which, with the offices and 
lodges, could not have been built for less than 
7,000. This house, with a garden and pleasure- 
ground, was let at a rent of only 68l. astland- 
hill, which gave its name to one of the estates 
bought, was a very steeply-sided hill of whin- 
stone, which rises to a height of more than 200 ft. 
This whinstone is of considerable value. A 
number of quarries are working in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The owner of Castlandhill 
undertook that, before letting any of his remain- 
ing rock to any other person for the purpose of 
opening a sale quarry, he should first offer it on 
the same terms to the tenant of the existing 
quarry. This obligation rested upon the 
Admiralty. But it was expressly declared that 
the Admiralty may quarry as much of the rock 
as they please for Government works, for road- 
making, and for the erection of dwelling-houses 
and other buildings on Government lands. All 
restriction upon the use of the rock ceased 
in 30 years. This was a most important 
consideration. The mass of rock in Castland- 
hill was enormous, probably not less than fifty 
millions of tons. The quality appeared to be 
quite as good as that found in the neighbouring 
quarries, for which there was paid a lordship 
of 6d., and even 9d. per ton, for all kinds of 
dressed stone, and 4d. per ton for marketable 
road metal. Castlandhill was close to the sea, 
and a pier or jetty from which to ship the stone 
could very easily be constructed. Large 
quantities of whinstone quarried on the adjoin- 
ing lands were shipped every week to England. 
Indeed, we were told that the Admiralty are very 
large customers of one of the quarry-masters. 
They would now be able to supply themselves 
with all the road metal and whinstone sets 
which they required in all the dockyards in 


Britain, if they chose to do so. But the chief 
value of the rock to them would be in connexion 
with the construction of docks, and the erection 
of buildings upon Rosyth. The possession 
of such a quantity of rock in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the proposed dockyard would 
be of immense value to the Admiralty and their 
contractors, and should greatly reduce the 
cost of the proposed works. On another part 
of the property purchased there were more 
than 30 acres of sandstone rock, lying in practi- 
cally level beds and with very little cover. 
The Castle of Rosyth had been very largely 
built of this rock, and its quality might be 
judged of from the fact that on many of the 
stones in the castle the tool marks were still 
visible, and the corners.of many of the hewn 
stones were aus sharp, although the build- 
ing was considerably more than 400 years cld. 
The Admiralty had purchased not only sufficient 
land for the largest naval establishment ever 
likely to be erected on the shores of the Forth. 
but they had also bought a large area of land 
on which dwelling-houses would be built for 
their workpeople. It was believed that 1,000 
acres would prove more than sufficient for all 
the requirements of the naval base. The naval 
works at the great ports of Chatham, Ports- 
mouth, and Devonport vary considerably in 
size, but it might be taken that they occupy 
about 1,000 acres at each place, exclusive of 
foreshore. At Rosyth there is such a fine bit 
of foreshore and shallow water that less solid 
land would be required. It was difficult to 
imagine that the naval base at Rosyth would 
ever rival in importance the great establish- 
ments in England just named, but if we assumed 
that 1,000 acres in all would be set apart at 
Rosyth for the Government works, there would 
remain 463 acres of land which could be disposed 
of for the erection of the dwelling-houses, shops, 
and the other buildings eed in a town. It 
had been stated on behalf of the Admiralty in the 
House of Commons that they do not themselves 
intend to erect houses ; they propose to feu the 
land, and to leave the houses required to be 
provided by builders in the ordinary way. But 
the future town would, no doubt, be hia out 
by the Admiralty as ground landlords, and we 
might expect that care would be taken to 
provide for the health and enjoyment of the 
inhabitants, who were expected ultimately to 
number many thousands. Lord Linlithgow's 
representatives desired that only the land 
required for the works proper should be 
acquired by the Admiralty, leaving to his lord- 
ship the land which would be required for 
dwelling-houses. On the other hand, the 
Admiralty held that, as their works were to be 
the means of collecting the population to occupy 
the houses, to them should belong the profit 
arising from the erection of these houses. In 
other words, both seller and buyer claimed the 
unearned increment which would arise from 
the creation of a new town. Lord Linlithgow’s 
advisers maintained that the Admiralty had 
power to acquire „ only the land 
actually required for the naval works, and in 
this view they were supported by the lawyers 
whom they consulted.” The Admiralty's 
advisers, on the other hand, held that the 
Admiralty could acquire land on which to build 
houses for their own workpeople. But it was a 
much more doubtful point whether the 
Admiralty could compulsorily acquire land 
which they might intend to sell, or feu, to third 
parties, who would erect upon it the houses 
required, not only by Government employees, 
but also by the shopkeepers and other trades- 
men, who so largely made up the population of 
any town. The ordinary feuing rate for work- 
men’s houses in the outskirts of the neighbour- 
ing town of Dunfermline—three miles distant— 
was from 200. to 25“. per acre. One enter- 
prising speculator had already secured some 
land adjoining that purchased by the Admiralty, 
and had undertaken to pay more than 50l. per 
acre per annum for it. If only two-thirds of 
the 463 acres of available building land belonging 
to the Admiralty were feued at the lowest of 
these rates—20/. per acre—the annual revenue 
would amount to over 6, 150. While interest 
at 3 per cent. upon the purchase money for the 
whole property bought, including the minerals, 
amounted to only 4,042/. 10s. If these estimates 
were realised, the result would thus be that the 
Admiralty would have a clear income of over 
2,100/. ; the 1,000 acres of land devoted to the 
naval works would cost them nothing ; and they 
would still have 150 acres of land for parks, 
playgrounds, schools, or any other public 
purpose they desired to devote it to, so that 


Rosyth might indeed be made a Garden City. 
With all these considerations in view, thev ‘felt 
bound to bring their negotiations for the purchase 
of the lands „ to a successful termina- 
tion, although they might require to pay a 
very liberal price, as undoubtedly was done. 

In Parliament it was said that, instead of 
paying for these lands the sum which was given, 
the Admiralty should have taken the steps 
needed to enable them to acquire the land 
compulsorily, and then left the price to be 
settled by arbitration. It was at least uncertain 
that they could have acquired in this way the 
land on which the future town of Roysth will 
stand. But assuming that this course was 
open to them, the question arose, would it have 
been wise to follow it? Some who had had a 

eat deal to do with arbitrations had come to 

old the opinion pretty strongly that the more 
cases they settled privately the better it was for 
their clients. The advisors of the Admiralty 
felt confident that the land purchases at Rosyth 
had been arranged upon terms which would 
pove to be by no means unfavourable for the 
uyers. 

On the motion of Sir J. Rolleston, M.P., 
seconded by Mr. J. H. Sabin, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the lecturer. 

It was announced that the next meeting will 
be the second of the two afternoon meetings 
arranged for the convenience of country mem- 
bers, and it will take place at four o'clock on 
March 21 instead of April 18. The discussion 
will be resumed on Mr. H. J. Elwes’ paper on 
“ British Timber and its Uses.” 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 


IV.—Savoy HOTEL AND NEw FLOWER MARKET, 
CovENT GARDEN: 


THE Savoy Hotel is now undergoing consider- 
able enlargement and development. The Archi- 
tectural Association was afforded an opportunity 
of inspecting the new works by the permission 
of the architects, Messrs. Collcutt and Hamp, 
on Saturday, March 5, when a large body of 
members attended this, the fourth visit of the 
session. In the absence of Mr. Collcutt, who 
has long been asscciated with the hotel, Mr. 
Hamp kindly undertook the duties of conductin 
the party to the numerous departments, an 
gave information upon the complex nature of 
the problem in hand. 

The key to the whole scheme is the providing 
of an entrance to the hotel direct from the 
Strand, and in order to achieve this, it became 
necessary to acquire large properties facing that 
thoroughfare, the rebuilding of which is the 
subject under notice. The widening of this 
part of the Strand by the Westminster City 
Council was an element affecting the areas of 
the site, and necessitated setting back the new 
fronts 19 ft. from the old building line. We 
published Notes,” giving some historical 
information of the disappearing buildings, on 
October 26, 1901, and on the question of the 
compensation in our issue of February 8, 1902. 
The old-established restaurant known as 
“ Simpson’s ” was included in the demolitions, 
and is now re-erected. 

A new 40 ft. roadway, occupying approxi- 
mately the position of an old street called 
Beaufort-buildings, has been constructed from 
the Strand level and approaches a covered court, 
from which access is obtained through the new 
entrance to the hotel now called for convenience 
the south block”; the buildings on either 
side of this road and facing the Strand are 
termed east and west blocks respectively. 
The new levels involved an alteration to the 
side entrances of the Savoy Theatre. 

The south block, intended wholly for hotel 
purposes, contains on the ground floor a large 
entrance hall, from which a flight of steps leads 
down past a vestibule and lavatories to a large 
foyer now at the same level as the well-known 
restaurant overlooking the Thames Embank- 
ment. This foyer is practically an enlargement ox 
the dining-room formerly overlooking the foun 
tain court, an illustration of which we gave on 
July 11, 1896, so that the entrances to the hotel 
are now given greater dignity and importance. 
The 0 fall in the streets towards the river 
produces a large amount of basement space, 
which appears to have been fully utilised. 
New kitchens and service-rooms have been 
built below the Hall, the staff dining-room placed 
under the new courtyard, and refrigerators, 
ice-making plant, etc., are provided below the 
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new roadway. The kitchen, the vital part of all 
hotels, is therefore centrally placed for all hotel 
demands and for the purposes for which it will 
be required in the east block. In a sub-base- 
ment, and level with Salisbury-street, are placed 
a heating and electric-generating plant and a 
motor garage. 

The east block is the largest of the three 
divisions, and comprises a variety of business 
-and residential premises. 

On the ground floor, and in connexion with the 
hotel, is a large Parisian café, one side of which 
-opens to the covered courtyard, an independent 
approach being also provided from the new 
road way. The remainder of the frontages 
consists of shops, an entrance to the upper floors, 
and entrance leading to Simpson’s restaurant, 
the gentlemen’s dining-room of which is on this 
floor. The smoking-room and kitchens are 
in the basements. Above the shops are two 
floors of business offices; whilst the first floor 
of Simpson’s contains ladies’ dining-room, 
chess-room, and Knights’ Club room—the 
meeting place of an old-established institution. 
The whole of the remaining floors contain small 
residential suites, consisting of sitting-room, one 
and two bed-rooms, bath, etc., and the eighth 
or top floor is arranged as staff-rooms. ro- 
vision is made for serving meals to the suites 
when required, but it is anticipated that the 
café will cater for most of what is required. 

The west block will be given up entirely to 
shops and offices. At the time of the visit the 


steel framing of this part of the work was very 


little higher than the ground-floor. The east 
and south blocks were roofed in and nearing 
completion. 

With regard to the construction, it should be 
borne in mind that time has been the great 
factor in the scheme. Until these works were in 
hand, the Savoy Hotel Company undertook 
its own building operations, under the organisa- 
tion of Mr. George Holloway ; for the present 
work, however, a contract was made with an 
American firm, Messrs. J. Stewart and Co., 
who have hurried on the buildings by methods 
very similar to those practised in the United 
States. Messrs. Dorman, Long, and Co. have 
supplied most of the steel construction above 
the ground line. In the formation of the new 
roadway and sub-basements Messrs. Handyside, 
vof Derby, were responsible for the girder and 
‘stanchion work. The buildings are faced with 
the faience which Messrs. Doulton, the makers, 
term Carrara ware, and which has a variety of 
‘creams and dull buffs in its colouring. The 
architects have employed flat treatments 
relieved by oriel windows and two cupolas on 
the Strand front only. The upper part of the 
hotel addition has a deep frieze with large 
figure subjects. 

The interiors call for no special reference, and 
have the effect of having been designed against 
‘time. Messrs. Jackson and Sons have supplied 
a large number of modelled plaster ceilings 
based on Adam, Louis XV., and other well-worn 
‘periods. In the smoke-room of Simpson’s 
restaurant, however, Mr. Bankart has designed 
‘and modelled a charming ceiling and frieze, in 
which a pleasing flat treatment shows an old 
English influence. 

arious marbles are employed in lining walls 
and piers, in which the colours selected lack 
interest. In the lavatories, however, some 


beautiful mosaic lining made by Mr. Rust is. 


effectively introduced. Many patent materials 
are in use, amongst which Mack’s plaster slabs 
for internal partitions were the most noticeable. 
The heating arrangements are necessarily of a 
complex nature, and a new feature is the use of 
“ thermostats,” or self-regulators, fitted to the 
radiators. It was apparent to the visitors that 
much in the nature of special permission had 
been obtained from the local authorities, as 
amongat other details it was seen that all the soil- 
pipes, bath, and lavatory wastes were fixed inside 
the building, to the advantage of the exteriors. 

At a late hour. a small number of the visitors 
assembled in Covent Garden to examine the 
new foreign flower market now nearing com- 
pletion from designs by Messrs. Lander, Bedells, 
and Crompton. The last-named gentleman 
kindly conducted the party through the new 
building, and gave, in addition, much useful 
information. Flere is a well-designed addition 
to the many buildings which are comprised in 
this important market centre. A strong 
rendering of the later English Renaissance in 
brick and stone, characterises the general design. 
The market proper is panes on the first floor, 
below which is the usual open space, the area of 
which is considerable. 
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Importance is given to the four angles of the 
building in which staircases and lifts are located, 
and which rise as square pavilions crowned by 
small lead domes. Intermediate piers of glazed 
brickwork carry the girders of the superstructure, 
and it is noteworthy that the honest purpose 
of the construction is everywhere revealed. 
Some broad effects are obtained from masses of 
red brick facing. The detail is satisfactory 
throughout, o indeed, as an architectural 
conception, the inclusion of this building in the 
afternoon’s work was felt to add materially to 
the success of one of not the least of the means 
of instruction which the Architectural Associa- 
tion provides. 


—ꝛ— — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Society.—On 
the 7th inst. Professor Simpson was the recipient 
of a silver inscribed inkstand from the members 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society on the 
occasion of his resignation of the chair of 
Architecture at Liverpool University to take 
up a similar post at University College, London. 
Mr. John Woodfall, F. R. I. B. A., presided, and 
in presenting the testimonial to Professor 
Simpson he paid a high tribute to his personal 
worth, and endorsed the expressions of the 
University Council in regard to him. By per- 
sistent and energetic effort he had built up a 


school of architecture, the reputation of which 


extended far beyond Liverpool, and had 
attracted students from remote parts of the 
country. He also secured for architecture 
inclusion among the courses of study qualifying 
for University degrees, and obtained due 
recognition of the degree and diploma from pro- 
fessional authorities. Professor Simpson was 
President of the Liverpool Architectural Society 
for two years, and was the first President they 
had had from the University. He proved a most 

ainstaking President, and the members of the 
2 85 in presenting to him a token of their 
esteem, trusted he would be blessed with health 
and success in his new sphere. — Professor 
Simpson, in returning thanks, said it had always 
been a source of the keenest gratification to him, 
that during the time he spent in Liverpool he was 
on terms of friendship with the architects of the 
city. By a coincidence his successor, Professor 
Reilly, was present that evening, and he would 
ask them to extend to him the same friendship 
and support which they gave to himself during 
the nine years he spent amongst them.—Mr. 
G. Gilbert Scott, joint architect of the Liverpool 
Cathedral, then gave an address explanatory of 
the cathedral, and exhibited twenty fine draw- 
ings of the building to be erected on St. James’ 
Mount. Mr. Scott said it was, of course, impos- 
sible to produce adesign which would satisfy all 
critics, and if they attempted to do that they 
would succeed in pleasing none. There was no 
concealing the fact that the proposed erection of 
a cathedral for Liverpool was epoch-making in 
the history of English architecture, because they 
were building a vast church, which in point of 
size was not equalled by any cathedral church in 
the United Kingdom, and which would go down 
to posterity as an example of the architecture 
during the first half of the XXthcentury. Much 
advance had been made during the last fifty 
years in the architecture of this country, but 
we were still far from having a distinctive 
national style. It was little short of a calamity 
that such a state of things should exist at the 


present time, for this was undoubtedly a period 
of extraordinary building activity. which had 
no parallel in the nation’s history. Let them 


consider the enormous buildings that were being 
erected throughout the land, upon which vast 
sums of money had been expended, and to 
what esthetic purpose! They would stand 
condemned in the eyes of posterity by these 
ghastly blunders, so long as people ignored 
the fact that architecture was an art and not 
a business and being so required an artistic 
nature. The all-important and burning ques- 
tion of style in present-day architecture was 
constantly being discussed, and when a work 
of such magnitude as a cathedral was under- 
taken, the discussion became doubly keen. 
Those who clamoured for a new style lost sight 
of the fact that no new style had ever come 
suddenly into existence and flourished. The 
whole history of architecture showed a slow 
and gradual development, and was it likely 
they were going to alter all of a sudden that 
which had been the rule for thousands of years ? 
Was there the slightest probability that when 
a building like the Liverpool Cathedral was 
contemplated a new and original style would 
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suddenly come into existence—a style which 
was not only original, but, what was far more 
important, beautiful? To some the latter 
seemed only a secondary consideration, and 
their frantic efforts to attain originality at the 
expense of beauty would be most reprehensible 
were it not so pathetic. If they waited until 
all architects were united in producing a fine 
national style, Heaven only knew when Liver- 
pool would possess a cathedral. The desire 
expressed by the committee, but subsequently 
withdrawn, that the cathedral should be a 
Gothic building, no doubt influenced many 
who, like himself, were wavering between 
the claims of Gothic and those of other 

styles. Personally, he was not a rabid 
Goth, and nothing annoyed him more thar 
to hear people remark that no other style 
approached the beauty of our English Gothic. 
No one admired and loved this beautiful style 
more than he did, but to hold it up as the vey 
acme of perfection, in comparison with whic 

all other styles were hopelessly inferior, dis- 
played narrowness and ignorance which were 
lamentable. Although he decided upon 
Gothic, he confessed he had dreams of quite 
another style, or rather the development of a 
style. But his ideas had not had time to mature, 
and he preferred until he was older to remain 
on safe ground rather than court failure b 

being too previous. Gothic could not go muc 

further. It was nearly at the end of its tether, 
and before very long would die out as com- 
pletely as it did in the XVIth century. Whether 
Liverpool Cathedral would rekindle the flicker- 
ing flame and prolong its life a few years, or 
whether this was the last flare-up of the Gothic 
revival it was idle to speculate. It might mark 
the end of a notable movement which, if it had 
not achieved any very great success, had 
without doubt paved the way for better things. 
Gothic architecture underwent a process of 
development lasting over 400 years, which 
seemed to us with our modern ideas of time a 
period of extraordinary length in which to make 
so comparatively small an advance. Was it 
surprising, therefore, that we failed to get much 
further in a style that had already been com- 
pletely worked out? In spite of these objec- 
tions, however, he decided upon Gothic, because 
he more or less understood it, and felt tolerably 
safe. In preparing his design he decided that 
solemnity was to be its keynote, and this 
included dignity, grandeur, and simplicitye 
The whole effect at which he aimed was to be 
produced by the massing, grouping, and propor- 
tion of the various parts, not by prettiness or 
luxuriance of detail. No amount of rich orna- 
ment could, to his mind, equal the beauty and 
charm of a blank wall relieved by a touch of 
rich detail. This lack of blank wall was, per- 
haps, the least satisfactory feature of our fine 
old cathedrals. In designing a modern cathedral 
the first thought that occurred was how to 
treat the central space. He felt convinced 
that the central space must be so designed as 
to form the predominating feature of the 
cathedral, both inside and out, and the planning 
and designing of this important part was the 
first difficulty to be got over. He was com- 
pelled, however, to abandon the idea of treating 
a large central space satisfactorily, but he still 
felt that whatever form the central feature 
ultimately took, it must, above all things, be the 
crowning feature of the exterior, so that the eye 
would be carried up from the less important 
parts to it, the latter in their turn iving scale 
and, as it were, supporting the central pile. The 
actual floor area of the central space, as now 
planned, was not less than the area of the 
octagon at Ely, which fact helped them to realise 
that the space at the crossing was not so small 
as was commonly imagined. This feature had 
been the cause of a good deal of discussion, 
many being under the impression that he had 
infringed the conditions of competition. There 
was absolutely no condition that the central 
space should be large and capable of seating 
3,000 persons—there was a suggestion, certainly, 
but no condition. Some had remarked that the 
central space would be very dark, but they had 
evidently not noticed the four windows which 
opened directly into the central space. The 
great windows at the end of the tower transepts 
would play an important part in the lighting of 
this space. The adoption of the cross transepts 
in the nave and choir was not decided on 
merely because the idea was novel, but originated 
from a feeling that the Byzantine and Renaise 
sance form of vaulting, namely, with domes 
and barrel vaults, was a far more impressive 
and dignified way of roofing a space than the 
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intricate and fanciful, though no doubt beautiful, 
vaultings of Gothic work. There was a peculiar 
solemnity and majesty about the dome and 
barrel form which was entirely lacking in the 
Gothic, and though he had great admiration, he 
preferred the simpler and broader treatment. 
All the mouldings, etc., were being designed by 
Mr. Bodley, who stood unrivalled as a designer 
of beautiful and refined Gothic detail. The red 
sandstone to be used in the Liverpool Cathedral 
lent itself to large and simple mouldings, and 
it was fortunate that this stone was especially 
adapted to a type of moulding which would be 
thoroughly in character with the rest of the 
building. The original intention of having a 
great western court flanked by cloisters had 
been abandoned owing to the limitations of the 
site. Unfortunately there was no direct 
approach to the west end. If they could have 
arranged a fine road leading from the west front 
it would have been easy to get such a fine 
feature as suggested, with steps running the 
full width of the court from cloister to cloister. 
Although the site had several faults, it was on 
the whole a very fine one ; it possessed a feelin 
of romance, which he hoped would be increase 
when the vast pile was completed. Lack of 
interest in buildings erected nowadays had been 
partly responsible for the forced and affected 
originality which characterised a great deal of 
modern architecture. A building should be 
made as interesting as possible, but beauty, 
which should be the first consideration, must 
not be sacrificed. In designing the cathedral 
he had endeavoured to impart a certain amount 
of interest to the building, taking care not to 
ignore beauty in order to insert a piece of 
originality.— On the motion of Mr. E. Kirby, 
seconded by Mr. T. D. Barry, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Scott for his 
remarks. 

[The above report has been taken from the 
Liverpool Courier. | 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY oF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of the 
Society of Engineers, held at the Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall, on the 7th inst., 
Mr. D. B. Butler, President, in the chair, a 

per was read on “Some Recent Works of 

ater Supply at Penzance,” by Mr. Frank 
Latham, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
‘Penzance. After some remarks with reference 
to the development of water supply works 
generally, the author proceeded to point out 
the difficulties which surrounded the question 
of supplementing the supply at Penzance. 
There the water rights were restricted, and 
suitable reservoir sites were not available. 
An experimental well and adits had been con- 
structed with inadequate results as regards 
yield. The author described an exhaustive 
series of observations which he made throughout 
the neighbourhood, followed by an under- 
ground water survey, and the conclusions 
arrived at. He described at some length the 
interesting geological construction of the 
district from carefully-obtained data, which 
strengthened his former conclusions. The 
partial failure of the experimental shaft was 
accounted for and a new well-supply was 
resorted to with successful results. Some 
interesting and instructive methods adopted in 
timbering the shaft through exceedingly 
dangerous ground were described in detail. The 
course rte re in steining the shaft with stone 
was fully detailed. The timbering was so con- 
structed as to afford the greatest possible 
facilities for gradual removal, during steinin 
Operations, effectually guarding against land 
slips, which otherwise must have occurred. 
The author next dealt with the construction of 
the service reservoir which was built on the 
Hennebique  Ferro-Concrete system. He 
descri the principles of this method of con- 
struction as adapted to reservoirs. The author 
claims this to be the first reservoir constructed 
under the Hennebique patents that had received 
the approval of the Local Government Board. 
He attached much importance to the careful 
gauging of concrete, and to that he attributed 
much of his success in this and other work with 
which he is identified. He made special 
reference to the care required in this respect 
under varying conditions and in different 
localities, especially where impermeability was 
the chief aim. Some experiments made by 
the author with different concretes were 
described, and particulars of his experience 
in the concrete of a defective reservoir were 
given. The concluding section of the paper 


dealt with the provisions made for checking 
the waste of water at Penzance. For this 
purpose the town is divided into nine districts, 
each of which is provided with a Deacon water- 
meter. An ample number of valves are placed 
on the mains in order to conduct the nightly 
test. Day and night inspectors are employed, 
and the successful result has thoroughly war- 
ranted the outlay. Pressure-reducing valves 
have also been provided in some districts where 
excessive pressure was found to be destructive 
to mains and fittings. The author considered 
a complete system of meters should be univers- 
ally adapted in towns, and he drew attention 
to the desirability of stop taps on house services 
being placed in accessible situations outside 


the premises to afford facilities for obtaining 
the best results from the meters in reducing 
waste. 


THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
At the meeting of this Institution held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, on March 4, the 
Chairman, Mr. Samuel Cutler, junr., presiding, 
& paper was read by Mr. G. C. Allingham, 
entitled, Notes on Electric Accumulators.”’ 
After a brief reference to the Edison and other 
types of cell, the author confined his remarks 
to the lead storage cell, stating that in stationary 
cells it was now the usual practice to employ 
Planté-type positives and pasted negatives ; 
he then discussed the “formation” of tke 

sitives, the shedding of the peroxide 
kom them, and buckling. The pasting and 
formation of the negatives were then dealt 
with, as well as the gradual shrinkage of the 
active material, and consequent loss of capacity. 
The older system of building up the plates into 
“sections” was contrasted with the modern 
plan of suspending the plates freely in the 
cells by their lugs, and the advantages of the 
practice, which is 0 coming into favour, 
cf “ burning up all the connections on the 
spot, after the erection of the battery, were 

inted out. The importance of arranging 
batteries so as to provide every facility for 
attention and inspection was emphasised. 
Motor- car and other portable cells were next 
considered. Here the usual practice was to 
employ light pasted plates, which have a very 
short life, but which are made as cheaply as 
possible, and are simply scraped and replaced 
by new ones as soon as they begin to give 
trouble. A brief outline then followed of the 
chemical action in the lead secondary cell, 
and of the causes of sulphating and the 
treatment of backward cells. The variations 
of voltage and specific gravity during charge and 
discharge were discussed, and the author laid 
considerable stress on the fact that, in his 
opinion, the gassing is the best indication of 
the completion of the charge of a battery. 
Mention was made of the importance of free 
circulation and diffusion of the acid, and of the 
consequent failure of all attempts to construct 
„dry or “solid” accumulators, and the 
variation of capacity with the rate of discharge 
was touched upon. The paper concluded 
with a reference to the extreme importance 
of the chemical purity of the materials, not 
only of those used in the manufacture of the 
plates, but also of the acid, and even of the 
water used for filling up. In illustration of the 
r specimens were shown which had been 
kindly lent by the D. P. Battery Company, the 
Electrical Power Storage Company, and the 
Tudor Accumulator Company. 


— — —— 


THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
AND ARBITRATION. 


WE are requested to publish the following 
correspondence :— 


5, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. 
December 14, 1903. 


To the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 9, Conduit-street, W 


Dear Sir,—During the last few years we 
have been concerned in a large number of 
arbitrations which have taken place before 
gentlemen appointed by the President for the 
time being of your Institute. 

It is, we need not say, of great benefit to 
litigants in the special class of cases which are 
the subject of such arbitrations to have an ar- 


bitrator with technical knowledge and 
practical experience. ; 
There is, however, one aspect in which the 


result of these arbitrations have repeatedly 
roduced grave dissatisfaction and, we may 
airly venture to submit, grave injustice to 
litigants. 

It has become and is a uniform practice 
amongst arbitrators appointed by pour 


Institute to direct, whatever be the result of 
the arbitration, that each side shall bear its 
own costs and pay one half of the costs of 
the award. We do not deny that there may 
be cases in which such an order is fair, but 
the universal application must produce in 
many cases grave injustice. You are doubt- 
less aware that in arbitrations conducted 
before the Official Referee of the Court, or 
before barristers of the highest standing, the 
poue is to order that the costs of the 
itigant who is subtantially successful should 
be paid by the party who improperly in the 
event forced litigation upon him. And this 
practice has a foundation in natural justice. 

Suppose the case—a perfectly common one— 
where A. claims from B., say, 2007. B. will 
not pay, arbitration ensues. Å. recovers say 
180/. or 1902. The proceedings have, however, 
lasted a day or two, and A.’s costs amount to 
120/7. If an arbitrator directs under these cir- 
cumstances that each side should pay its own 
costs and half the costs of the award, A., 
making an honest claim and establishing it, 
loses perhaps the whole of his profit on a con- 
tract, because B. improperly contests his 
claim. 

In a case recently decided by an appointee 
of the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, a claim of about 200/. was 
made on a contract of under 1,000. The 
defendant not only denied liability for the 
200/., but counter-claimed for about 800/., an 
amount almost equal to the contract figure. 
Every item was contested by the defendant, 
and on counsel’s advice the plaintiff gave up 
a number of small items, although he entirely 
believed in his right to them, rather than 
multiply expense by pressing them. The case 
lasted. four days by reason of the defendant 
disputing every item, and by reason of con- 
sideration having to be given to the counter- 
claim, which had no sort of solid basis. The 
award, after considering claim and counter- 
claim, found the plaintiff was entitled to 165. 
—the difference between which sum and the 
sum claimed was largely made up of items 
abandoned under the circumstances above 
mentioned; nevertheless, the usual order as to 
costs made by members of your Institute was 
made. This means that the builder, though 
making a perfectly fair claim, has to derive 
no benefit from the arbitration, and has to 
lose his profit on the contract; although the 
responsibility for litigation having to be re- 
sorted to rests with the defendant. 

This is not an isolated case. Very many 
instances could be brought to your notice of a 
similar description. Nor, we would especially 
have you understand, are we making any sort 
of complaint against the particular gentleman 
who sat as arbitrator in the case which we have 
instanced. Hig courtesy and ability and care- 
ful consideration of all points raised were 
most marked. It is the system we venture to 
criticise, 

We have been and are much concerned with 
building arbitrations. We are not seeking in 
any way to attack the award in the case which 
we have mentioned. We feel, however, that 
the matter is one which we can fairly bring to 
your notice, and, if you think proper, you 
might give the subject your consideration, or 
even invite discussion amongst your members 
upon it. 

We can honestly assure you that the present 
system is practically rendering useless the 
otherwise useful and valuable assistance of 
members of your Institute as arbitrators, and 
it is because we feel that sufficient considera- 
tion may not have been given to it, and that 
the matter is one of really public importance. 
that we have ventured to take the unusual 
course of inviting your attention to the ques- 
tion. Trusting that, in trespassing so largely 
upon your time, our motives may not be 
misunderstood, we beg to remain, sir, faith- 
fully yours, BraBY AND MACDONALD. 


19, Conduit-street, W. 
January 11. 1904. 


Dear Sirs,—I am directed by my Council 
to say that they have given very careful con- 
sideration to your letter of December 14. 

Assuming the facts to be as you state they 
quite agree with your . but they do 
not agree that it is at all a general practice 
on the part of the arbitrators to direct that 
each side shall bear its own costs and pay one 
half of the award.—I am, dear sirs, yours 
faithfully, W. J. Locke, retary. 

Messrs. Braby and Macdonald, 

Dacre House, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. 
ä 


SctNDERLAND Town HALL Comperrrion.— Mr. 
Jas. A. Swan writes that he believes the 
design mentioned in our review as that of 
«J. A. Watson was really his, and that there 
was a mistake in the name. Our representa- 
tive says that he read ‘‘ Watson,” but there 
may have been a mistake, owing to the notice 
or signature not being clearly written. 
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ERDINGTON FREE LIBRARY COM- 
PETITION. 


WE are requested to publish the following 
letter: 
BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
March 4, 1904. 


Competition for Erdington Free Library 
and Municipal Buildings. 


Dear Sm, — We are instructed by the Council 
of the Birmingham Architectural Association 
to express regret that the award of the 
professional assessor is proposed to be set 
aside, as such a course is unwarranted in this 
instance, and is prejudicial to the fair con- 
duct of architectural competitions in the 
future. 

The members of the Council are of the 
opinion that the design placed first by the 
assessor well merits its position, for the 
abilities shown in the compact planning, dis- 
osition of departments and economy. Clause 
J. of the conditions issued to competitors, 
states that the work would be given to the 
author of the design placed first by the 
assessor, subject to his qualifications hein i 
in the opinion of the assessor and Council 
sufficient to warrant his being given the work. 

Messrs. Ashford and ladding are 
Associates of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (by examinations 1893 and 1894), 
which alone is sufficient guarantee that they 


are capable of carrying out the wor 
successfully. 
Utmost fairness cannot be too strongly 


urged for competitors in public competitions, 
and very grave objections should be brought 
forward before the professional assessor's 
award is thrown aside. 

Many members of the Council of the Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association, although 
unsuccessful, are quite in accord with the 
assessor's verdict. 

A copy of this letter has been sent to the 
local papers. Yours truly, 

G. H. Vernon Cate, 
GERALD McMICHAEL, 
Hon. Secs. Birmingham Architectural 
Association. 


The Borough Surveyor, Erdington. 
— — — 


COMPETITIONS. 


New Cotron EXCHANGE, LivERPooL.—We 
understand that on the 15th inst. drawings are 
to be sent in for the competition (limited to 
Liverpool architects) for the new Cotton Ex- 
change at Liverpool, to cost 130,000. Mr. 
Briggs, of Li ver pool, is the assessor. 

METHODIST COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. —In the 
limited competition for extensions to the 
Primitive Methodist College, Alexandra Road, 
Manchester, nine sets of drawings were sub- 
mitted. The Committee appointed Mr. Henry 
Hartley, of Liverpool, as assessor, and he 
awarded the premiums as follows :—First 
„ 50l., Mr. F. W. Dixon, of Trevelyan- 

uildings (Manchester); second premium, 30., 
Messrs. Grayson and Ould (Liverpool); third pre- 
mium, 20%., Messrs. Ewan Harper and Brothers 
(Birmingham); fourth premium, 15/., Messrs. 
Sankey and Cubbon (Manchester); fifth 
premium, 10., Mr. W. H. Dinsley (Chorley). 
The College Committee approved the assessor’s 
award and have instructe Mr. Dixon to proceed 
with the work. The cost will be about 18,000. 

New FREB LIBRARY, CLITHEROB.—A joint 
meeting of Clitheroe Town Council and the Free 
Library Committee was held in the Town Hall 
recently, at which the plans for the new Carnegie 
Library, prepared by Messrs. Butterworth and 
Duncan, hdale, and Mr. Sandbach, Black- 
burn, were reconsidered, when those of the 
former were accepted. The proposed structure 
is a building of Yorkshire dressed stone in the 
Renaissance style. Theend facing Castle-street 
is a segment of a circle and carried forward at 
the top in the form of a tower, being 50 ft. high 
from the basement. At the top of the tower 
are three ornamental dormer windows. The 
building is three stories high from York-street. 
The entrance will be from Church-street, 
adjoining the present library. There will be a 
short vestibule giving access to a circular hall. 
From the entrance-hall, which also forms the 
borrowers’ space, a staircase rises to the first 
floor, a landing giving access to the committee 
room and general reading-room. The latter 
will be fitted up with tables for the accommoda- 
tion of readers, and at the tower end a circular 
room will be marked off by columns, forming 
& semi-private part for students. The archi- 
tects give an accommodation for 15,000 books 
in the lending library ; and the basement will be 
occupied as a work and store room, heating- 
chamber, etc. 


MANCHESTER NEW INFIRMARY.—The Board 
of Management of the Manchester Roya) 
Infirmary held a special meeting on Monday 
to receive the report of Mr. J. J. Burnet, of 
Glasgow, the assessor appointed to consider 
the plans submitted to them for the erection 
of a new Infirmary on the Stanley-grove site. 
The Board selected twelve architects or firms 
of architects, whom they invited to prepare 
designs for the proposed Infirmary, and Mr. 
Burnet’s selection was in favour of a design 
marked B.” This proved to be the work of 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall and Mr. John Brooke, of 
London and Manchester. Accordingly the 
Board appointed Mr. Hall and Mr. Brooke joint 
architects for the building of the new Infirmary. 
The assessor, in his report, said that with trivial 
exceptions all the plans fulfil the conditions of 
competition,” and each might be said fairly to 
meet the requirements. Without exception 
the designs are very carefully worked out, and 
it is only after repeated and most detailed 
examinations that I felt able to place first the 
design marked B.“ I do so as it seems to me 
in the disposition of its buildings on the site, in 
the efficiency of each for its purpose, and in their 
contiguity to exhibit in a greater de than 
any of the others that simplicity and directness 
which is characteristic of all good planning and 
is so necessary to efficient and economic adminis- 
tration, and to afford that openness to sunlight 
and air which is so important an element in 
such curative establishments. The architectural 
treatment throughout is essentially in harmony 
with the plan, broad and simple in its lines, 
and free from elaboration and extravagance in 
ornament. The frontage to Oxford-street shows 
a dignified and imposing building, characteristic 
of its purpose and site, and essentially worthy 
of your city. Your surveyor, Mr. Windsor, has 
examined the drawings, the author’s report and 
his cost, and reports to me that the execution 
of this scheme will entail an expenditure of 
324,000/., with an additional 16,500. if the full 
600 beds are provided.” The Stanley-grove 
site consists of about twelve acres, and the new 
Infirmary will have a frontage to Oxford-road 
of about 500 ft., with Union Chapel on its south 
side and the Eye Hospital on the north. The 
institution will contain some 20 wards and 
about 600 beds. In style, says the Manchester 
Guardian, the buildings designed by Mr. Hall 
and Mr. Brooke are of classical composition, 
and the Infirmary itself is planned upon the 

vilion principle. The front of the new 
Jaamar will consist of three blocks, that 
in the centre being surmounted by a dome 
and clock similar to those which adorn the 
present building, and the side blocks each having 
a tower. The building in the centre will be 
devoted to administrative purposes; on the 
south will be the nurses’ home (containing 
about 300 beds), and on the north the teaching 
department. Behind these three blocks long 
“ surgical” and medical” corridors will run 
east and west, with pavilion wards ranging 
from them. The wards are to be of two stories, 
but will be so constructed that a third story may 
be added, if necessary, at some future time. 
Attached to the surgical wards are the necessary 
operating theatres. The remaining portion 
of the irregular area is devoted to some other 
important departments of the work of the 
Infirmary. The out-patients’ department is 
to be a separate building, with a frontage into 
Nelson-street (behind the Eye Hospital). 
Here also will be the entrance to the casualty 
ward, and on this side, too, will be the eye, skin, 
and ear wards and the gynecological wards. 
The pathological department will be situate on 
the south of the Infirmary buildings. All the 
desi submitted to the assessor will be 
exhibited to the public in the course of the next 
few weeks at the City Art Gallery. In appoint- 
ing Mr. Hall and Mr. Brooke their architects 
the Board reserve to themselves the right to 
alter or vary the plans, so that the design now 
under consideration is not necessarily the one 
which will be adopted eventually. 


— . — 


GLASGdOW BUILDING Trapes ExcHANcE.— On 
the 2nd inst., in the Exchange, Colonel Ben- 
nett delivered a lecture to the members and 
friends on A Tour in Italy.“ The lecturer 
confined himself principally to dealing with 
the architectural features of the various 
Italian towns visited. He devoted himself 
especially to a detailed description of St. 
Mark’s, Venice. The lecture was illustrated 
by a large number of photographs of the sub- 
jects dealt with, which were displayed by 
e 


‘ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOTION. 


Ar the sitting of this Commission on Thurs- 
day last week, evidence was given by the 
inventor of the mono-rail, Mr. F. B. Behr. 
He said that it appeared to him that the 
creation of a central authority not only to 
regulate the traffic itself, but to determine 
what class of railways or tramways, or what 
streets, should be built, was of the utmost 
5 in view of many mistakes which 
had already been made in the designing 
and providing means of communication in 
London in the past. As an instance he men- 
tioned the tube railways already authorised 
and partly constructed. In many places those 
tubes duplicated each other for considerable 
distances, at an enormous cost and waste of 
capital. One instance was in the City, from 
Moorgate-street to Finsbury, and another was 
the case of the Waterloo and Baker-street line, 
and the Charing-cross and Hampstead line, 
which for more than a mile ran within an 
average distance of half-a-mile of each other. 
He considered that the enormous sums spent 
on tubes might be more advantageously em- 
ployed on the construction of overhead 
railways. The great prejudice against over- 
head railways in London was due principally 
to the idea that they were very ugly and 
would disfigure the streets. Certainly in some 
places—New York was one—they had 
designed in a very ugly manner. Overhead 
railways had been built on the Continent, 
however, which, instead of disfiguring the 
streets, had, in many cases, added new 
features of architectural beauty to them.“ He 
mentioned Berlin as an instance, and in order 
to show the Commission the effect of such 
railways, he submitted for their inspection a 
sot of photographs of the overhead railways 
in that city. It was quite possible to design 
overhead railways on lines running at the 
back of houses, and not in the centre of the 
streets; this had been done in Berlin in some 
instances, and such a system would be quite 
possible in some part of London, and would 
not cost more than 200,000. a mile. Over- 
head railways had the advantage of being 
in the open air. He had designed two lines 
of mono-rail for London. One, 12 miles in 
length, would be from East to West, through 
North London; starting from the Royal Oak, 
by Edgware-road, and proceeding through St. 
John’s Wood, Camden Town, King’s Cross, 
Islington, Haggerston, and Hackney to the 
Albert and ictoria Docks. There would 
be three branch lines of a total length 
of 5 miles 5 furlongs; one from the Royal 
Oak to Willesden Junction, another from 
Haggerston to Old Broad Street, and another 
going by Stepney to Limehouse. He sub- 
mitted plans and sections, &c., of these lines, 
which would, he estimated, cost 100,000/. per 
mile. Another line of mono-rail which he had 
designed would start from the Houses of 
Parliament, and, proceeding along the Chelsea 
Embankment, would terminate, at Putney 
Bridge Station. Mono-railways had many 
advantages, among them being cheapness, the 
posong of passing under existing road 
ridges in many cases, the use of very sharp 
curves without much friction, and the absolute 
impossibility of derkilment. 

Mr. Francis Fox, of the firm of Sir Douglas 
Fox and Partners, was the next witness. He 
said that he was a member of the technical 
commission of experta for the Simplon Tunnel 
through the Alps, and had had a large ex- 
perience in tunnelling. He was strongly in 
avour of shallow tunnels or subways where 
the conditions permitted, as they were more 
accessible for the public, required no lifts and 
ONT pio Nas A few steps, nnd were more easily 
ventilated. nder new and very wide streets 
such subways would be satisfactory, but he 
strongly deprecated the proposal to construct 
them under existing thoroughfares in the 
metropolis on account of the . 
to adjacent property. ndon stood on 
alluvial deposits which rested on a bed of 
gravel and sand, and these rested on the 
great bed of London clay. In consequence of 
that formation all water falling on the surface 
except that conveyed direct to the sewers, an 
all natural springs penetrated ‘through the 
sand, and ran in underground streams of vary- 
ing depth upon the upper surface of the 
London clay. If shallow subways were con- 
structed they would be almost wholly in that 
bed of sand and gravel. Adjacent pro- 
pony would have to be undermined down 
to the clay, and the entire system of sewers 
and house drainage would have to be re- 
constructed. The pumping in inevitably results 
in the drawing away of sand from beneath 
adjacent property, and that would result in 
varying degrees of damage. An illustration 
of this was at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
another occurred during the construction of 
the Park branch of the Mersey Railway at 
Birkenhead. It was to obviate such effects 
that the late Mr. Greathead adopted the 
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system of deep-level tubes in the clay. 
abandon the tube system for shallow subways 
would, in his opinion, be a retrograde step. 


Dealing with the question of the ventilation 
of tubes witness said that to ensure healthy 
ventilation the entire air in a tunnel 
should be changed eve hour during 
the periods of dense traffic. Coming to 
the question of the prevention of fire and 

nic on tube railways, he outlined what had 
been done in this direction on the new Great 
Noithern and City Railway, and the various 
other London tubes, and said that most of the 
necessary precautions had been adopted before 
the recent fatal fire on the Paris Underground 
Railway. One point he wished particularly to 
emphasise—the covering of all leads and 
circuits should be of some non-flammable 
material, as gutta-percha when fired produced 
dense volumes of smoke. 


— . —— 


Memoria, Statuz, HEXHAM.— On the 29th 
ult., the Benson statue, to the memory of the 
late Colonel G. E. Benson, R.A., was placed 
in position on the carved stone 5 at the 
top of Beaumont, street, exham. The 
statue is a bronze figure, and represents the 
deceased in the African, or khaki, uniform of 
a colonel, holding in his hands a pair of field- 
i planei The sculptor is Mr. John Tweedy, of 

elsea. 
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Illustrations. 
NEW BUILDINGS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


E give, on a large scale, the street 
and court elevations of Mr. T. G. 
Jackson’s long range of new build- 
ings in Downing-street for the 
University of Cambridge. which were partly 
the subject of an article in our last issue. We 
should have preferred to have published the 
illustration in the same issue, but it was not 
convenient to disturb arrangements which had 
already been made for that week’s illustrations. 

The drawings are elevations made before 
the buildings were carried out, but as far as 
we noticed, there is no departure from the 
design shown here except in the detail of the 
sculptured animals at the foot of the external 
staircase, which, as indicated here, are different 
from those actually executed. 


HOLLINGTON HOUSE, NEAR NEWBURY. 

Tuts house is quite new throughout, and stands 
on the site of the original house of the same 
name—viz., a small cottage residence which 
had been added to by an amateur architect 
some years ago and was totally unfit for 
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further enlargement or improvement. The 
new house is built of Guiting stone, the principal 
front and entrance wing being relieved by piers 
of red brick, of which material the chimneys 
also are built. The stone dressings to windows 
are of Taynton stone, and the roofs are covered 
with local tiles which have been dipped in a 
special solution to give them a brown colour. 

The north-east wing of the house is treated in 
a less formal style, and a liberal use has been 
made of oak half-timber work and rough-cast 
plaster. The principal rooms on the ground 
floor are panelled with oak, and a feature is 
made of the entrance-hall, which is carried to 
the height of the first-floor ceiling. A gallery 
is carried across the end and above the oak 
pan line. which extends up to the galery 
ront; the walls are treated with plaster panels, 
and the ceiling is divided into bays by ribs 
with fruit and flower enrichment. There is 
ample cellar-room under the north-east wing, 
in which are situated the heating apparatus, 
wine and beer cellars, coals, and lumber-rooms. 
A subway is provided under the principal 
corridors, in which are placed the electric cables 
and heating supplies, etc. The house is lit by 
electricity, and there is an electric lift for 
luggage and coals. 

The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
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Wheeler Brothers, of Reading, under the super- 
vision of Mr. S. Windebank, clerk of the works. 
The engineering works have been designed and 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
E. Wingfield Bowles. 

ARTHUR C. BLOMFIELD. 


GALLERY AND BALL-ROOM. 


THis room forms a portion of additions 
made to a large Yorkshire mansion, and serves 
the purpose of providing additional accom- 
modation for entertainments as well as for 
the display of valuable pictures. 

All the wood work—including the floor—is of 
fumed Austrian oak. The walls above the 
dado are covered with Tynecastle tapestry with 
raised pattern and painted green. 

The carving of the woodwork was done by 
Mr. Ralph Hedley, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
the ceiling by Messrs. G. Jackson and Son, of 
London. | 

The architects are Messrs. Clark and Moscrop, 
of Darlington. 


A TOWN HOUSE. 


THis house was designed with a view to 
making a slight departure from the ordinary 
London house. The front door becomes the 
central feature of the elevation, leading to a 
large entrance-hall, while the dining-room is 
raised to the first floor, to bring it to the same 
level as the drawing-room. The drawing was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1898. 

E. W. ALLFREY. 


PREMIATED HOUSES IN PARIS. 


A CORRE*PONDENT in Paris writes to say that 
the arrangement of the kitchen and water- 
closet in the plan of M. Hodanger’s flats, 
published in our issue of February 27, is not 
exactly as the plan makes it appear. The 
water-closet is not lighted by a borrowed light 
from the kitchen, but by a light from the court- 
yard, over a low cupboard not the whole 
height of the kitchen. This is better, no 
doubt, than the apparent arrangement; it is 
to be hoped that the window is made to open ; 
but in any case the proximity of the water- 
closet door to the kitchen door, in a confined 
corner of the plan, would be strongly con- 
demned by English sanitarians. 


-4 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Tue Rock-CUr Tomss or EL AuARNA. By 
N. de G. Davies. Thirteenth memoir of the 
archeological survey of Egypt. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co.) 

SralxzD Grass. By Lewis F. Day. 
man and Hall. 48.) 


— . — 
Correspondence. 


WOODEN BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 

SIR. — On page 254 you review the year- book 
of the Incorporated Association of Municipal 
and County Engineera, in which is a paper on 
wood en structures and the powers of Metro- 
polit in Borough Councils. I cannot help think- 
ing that Mr. J. Patten Barber has taken the 
wrong view of this question. 

It is unfortunate that the London Building 
Act omits the definition of a building,” but 
the sole cause of all the trouble of which Mr. 
Barber complains is the absurdity of taking 
one section out of the Building Act. In the 
hands of the Borough Council local influence 
may secure a licence which a central body 
would refuse, and nothing could be worse for 
the public than the multiplication of wooden 
buildings. 

My view is that no wooden buildings should 
be licensed, and that the new Building Act 
should require (as was the case with sky-signs) 
that all wooden structures should be removed 
within two years of the passing of the Act. In 
some neighbourhoods the gardens and back- 
yards are so covered with shanties that some 
day there will be a very serious fire. 

Instead of making the erection of wooden 
buildings and structures more easy, I would 
make it more difficult, and to that end would 
suggest the repeal of the absurd section of the 
London Government Bill. SURVEYOR. 


THE TORQUAY LIBRARY COM- 
PETITION. 


(Chap- 


Sir,—In reference to your note in to-day’s 
issue of The Builder relative to the Torquay 


Library Competition, I should like to say 
that I, too, received the circular, dated 
February 17, referred to by your correspon- 
dent, also many days after the date at the 
head of the circular and within about a fort- 
night of the expiration of the time allowed 
for completion of the drawings. The informa- 
tion in the clause about windows was given 
to me under date January 5 in answer to 
inquiries I made under date December 18, 
and, of course, ought to have been sent to 
all other competitors on the same date. By 
this circular of February 17 date, we are also 
coolly told that the Assessor considers that the 
accommodation asked for cannot be given for 
the money allowed, but that ‘‘in the con- 
sideration of the designs he will give great 
weight to those which show, by their economy 
of arrangement and design, the nearest 
approach to the figure given in the condi- 
tions.“ 

To draw up conditions which cannot, b 
any possibility, be genuinely fulfilled is bot 
unfair to competitors, and shows a lament- 
able want of consideration for the architec- 
tural profession generally, and to fire off bomb- 
shells of the nature of this circular at the 
competitors within a few days of the time for 
sending in drawings does not relieve those 
responsible from blame in this connexion. 

rom a careful study of the replies 1 
received, and from all the other information 
furnished to competitors, I concluded that the 
Corporation had not bestowed sufficient con- 
sideration on the business to insure a satis- 
factory result either to themselves or to com- 
petitors, I therefore refrained from wastin 
my time on the work, and hope that few o 
my professional brothers have been beguiled 
into sending in designs, and that the Corpora- 
tion will get that for which they have made 
preparations—viz., a muuuled-up building in 
accordance with the muddled-up requirements. 

The site is, to my mind, quite unsuitable for 
a Library and Municipal Offices, flanked as 
it is on one side by a ‘toWéering furniture 
depository, which will constantly menace with 
destruction by fire the valuable books of the 
library and records in the Municipal Offices. 

The moral of all this is, that those about to 
promote competitions should, as the ‘‘ Sugges- 
tions.“ etc., of the R. I. B. A. say, ‘‘ appoint as 
Assessor one or more architects of established 
reputation’’ as their very first step, and that 
these Assessors should not only report on the 
relative merits of the designs, but also draw 
up the conditions upon which the designs are 
to be based. 

The only way to force promoters to do this 
is for architects to abstain from competing 
when this course is not pursued; while, at the 
same time, every effort should continue to 
be made by the R.1.B.A. and the Competi- 
tion Reform Society to bring about a better 
way of managing competitions than too often 
obtains at present. W. B. Horpxms. 

London, March 5. 

[*,* See our Note on page 276: from which our corre- 
spondent will see that the committee have acted with - 
out consulting the as zessor.— Ep.] 


— . — 
The Student's Column. 


ARCH ES.— XI. 


NOTHER arch theory, based on the 
hypothesis of least thrust at the 
crown, is that of Dr. Scheffler,“ 
in which, however, no account is 
taken of the horizontal components of the 
external forces. 

This theory does not, as is sometimes stated, 
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as developed by Scheffler, the theory gives the 
position of the line of pressures for iacom- 
pressible voussoirs, but its author recognises 
the fact that compression of the material affects 
the line of resistance so that it will be diverted 
towards the centre line at points where it would 
otherwise be in close proximity to the outer 
boundary of the arch ring. 

For the purpose of illustrating the applica- 
tion of this theory, we will take, as an example, 
a segmental arch, of which the left-hand half is 
shown in Fig. 54. The span of the entire arch 
is 50 ft., with a rise of 10 ft. Tre voussoirs 
have the uniform depth of 2 ft. 6 in., and the 
arch is surmounted by a masonry spandrel 
wall, the top of which 1s 2 ft. 10 in. above the 
crown. In the determination of the line of 
resistance for this arch we will follow the 
exposition of Scheffler’s theory, as given in 
Cain’s “ Practical Theory of Voussoir Arches.” 

Dealing with the semi-arch, represented in 
Fig. 54, it is necessary to ascertain the value 
and point of application of the resultant of 
the externa“ forces acting upon portions of 
the arch above the joints, considered successively 
from the crown to the springing. It is assumed 
that the lengths of the voussoirs have not been 
settled. Therefore, for the purpose of the 
present demonstration, we divide the ha'f span 
of 25 ft. into five equal portions, as shown in 
the diagram, and draw tentative radial joints 
through the points A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

The load on any part of the arch is then 
assumed to be proportional to the area imme- 
diately above it. For instance, the load on 
K C B J is assumed to be proportional to the 
area N STO. 

It should be observed, however, that the load 
on the joint C K is actually K CST B J, and 
not NS TO. The amount of the error varies 
with the form of the arch, being at a minimum 
near the cfOwn of a flat segmental arch, and at 
a maximum near the springing of a semi- 
circular arch. 

Scheffler gives the following approximately 
accurate method for altering the positions of 
the joints to correct errors of the kind here 
mentioned :— 

Let A BC, Fig. 55, be the side of the trapezoid, 
and B D the uncorrected joint. Fromc midway 
between C and D draw the line c A; also draw 
C b parallel to c A, and b d para'lel to B D. 
Then ö d will represent the corrected joint. 
The error would also be eliminated by deter- 
mining the separate weights of C S T B and 
K C B J, in Fig. 54, and combining them into 
a single resultant for the weight on the joint 
C K. Or, by drawing the arch to a large scale 
on cardboard, then cutting out the various 
polygons which represent the loads, the amount 
of the latter could be determined from the 
welgnle of the corresponding sections of the 
cardboard, and the centre of gravity of each 
section could be found experimentally. 

When the areas representing the loads have 
been determined, it is necessary to find the 
values of the several loads and the distances of 
their centres of gravity from a vertical line 
drawn through the crown of the arch, and 
also to ascertain the values and positions of 
the centres of gravity of the loads above the 
several joints. 

Table II. gives the data necessary for these 
operations. The lengths of the medial lines 
of the several trapezoids are given in the 
column 1 of Table II. In column 5 are the 

roducts of the values in columns 3 and 4. 
Columa 6 gives the continued sums of the 


TABLE II.—For THE APPLICATION OF SCHEFFLER’ 9S THEORY. 


8 Values and Positions of the Centres of Gravity, Data for Values and Centres of Gravity of the Loads 
a of the Loads. | over the Several Joints. 
fa Dimensions of the 5 of Horizontal Dis- 
AE Sections. Hor zontal Dis- tance from a to 
< Moments of | Area of the | the Loads 
ox > tance of Centre of! the Centre of 
8 = ieach Section, Load above over the 
8 Gravity of each about a. the Joints. Jointa, about 9 of y 
Z Height. | Widtb. | Area. Section from. a. J Ala ae £ 
1 5'4 5 270 2°5 07 · 50 mY ie | 67°5) 2°5 
2 6˙1 6 30°5 7:5 228:75 7˙5 296 · 25 5-1 
3 76 5 38-0 12°5 475-00 95°5 771°25 8-1 
4 9˙8 5 z 490 17-5 857 · 50 144˙5 1.62875 11:3 
5 18-2 5 66-0 22°5 1.485 · 00 210°5 3,113˙75 14°7 
6 14˙5 1°75 25°4 25 · 9 657 ·86 235 ˙9 3.77161 169 
Col. | 2 | 8 4 5 6 7 8 


assume that the stones forming the voussoirs 
of the arch are incompressible. It is true that, 


* «Theorie der Gewölbe, Futtermauern, und eisernen 


Brücken,“ Bruns wick; and “Traité de la Stabilité des 
Constructions, Paris. 


quantities in column 3; column 7 the continued 
sums of the quantities in column 5; and the 
figures in column 8 have been arrived at by 
dividing the quantities in column 7 by the 
corresponding quantities in column 6. 
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The next step is to determine the least crown 
thrust, which being applied at a—the upper 
limit of the middle third of the crown joint— 
will be sufficient to insure the safety of the 
semi-arch from failure by rotation. The centre 
of moments for each joint is taken to be situated 
on the lower boundary line of the middle third 
of the arch ring. 

Then to insure equilibrium about any joint 

= z = 

Where Q = horizontal thrust at the crown ; 
y = the arms of the horizontal thrust ; W = the 
oad above any joint ; and z = the arm of the 
load W. 

The value of W for each joint is given in 
column 6 of Table II., in terms of the weight 
of one cubic foot of the masonry. The value 
of x for any joint is the horizontal distance 
between the resultant of the load above the 
joint and the centre of the moments for the 
joint ; and to find the value of z for any joint, 
shown in Fig. 54, we must first take the hori- 
zontal distance between a and the centre 
of moments, and then deduct the horizontal 
distance between a and the centre of gravity of 
the load above the joint under consideration, 
the latter distance being stated in column 8 of 
Table IT. | 

The required quantities ‘or the va'ue cf x are 
stated in Table III., the first in column 2, the 
second in column 3, and the difference in 
column 4. ö 


the superincumbent loads above joints Nos. 1 
and 2, taking the value from column 1, Table III. 
From the point g, lay off the line g h, represent- 
ing the value of Q, the horizontal crown thrust, 
taking the necessary quantity, as before, from 
the bottom line of column 6, Table III. Con- 
nect the points k and f, completing the triangle 
of forces, and the line A f will represent the 
resultant pressure on the second joint C K. 
Producing the line h f to intersect the joint 
C K, we find the point j to be the centre of 
pressure for that joint. 

Following a similar course, we obtain the 
triangles of forces:—k l m, o p q, 8 t u, and 
w x y, giving the centres of pressure for the 
succeeding joints. A line joining the centres 
of pressure a e j n r v and z would be the line 
of resistance of the arch, but this is omitted 
from the diagram for the sake of avoiding 
confusion. 

Having thus determined the line of resistance, 
the stability of the proposed arch can be con- 
sidered in the manner discussed in Article IX., 
pp. 229-230. 

The above described method of constructing 
the line of resistance is simple and convenient, 
but its adoption involves the assumption that 
the external forces are vertical, which we know 
is not a correct hypothesis. 

The student will find it instructive to compare 
the lines of resistance for the semi-arch repre- 
sented in Fig. 47, p. 229, (1) as afforded by 


TABLE III.—For THE APPLICATION OF SCHEFFLER Ss THEORY. 


eea Gina is 
Horizontal Horizontal Area of the Area of the 
Area of the Distance from Distance from Load about the Thrust about 5 puut, 
No. of Load above jato the Centreja to the Centre Centre of the Centre of Rotation about the 
Joint. each Joint. of Momenta for of Gravity of | Resistance of | Resistance of Joints 
(= W) the Joints. the Loads over the Joints. each Joint. ies 
the Joints. (= 2) = 
14 27-0 48 2˙5 2°3 540 
2 57 · 5 96 5˙1 4% 1236 
3 95 · 5 14˙4 8'1 6.3 116-9 
4 1445 192 11°38 79 185°8 
5 210 ·5 24-0 14°7 9°3 2040 
6 285°9 256 160 96 2059 
Col. 1 2 3 


The values of for the several joints are given 
in column 5, of Table III., and the values of 
the horizontal thrust required to insure safety 
against rotation about the several joints, can 
be obtained by the formula given above after 
substitution of the foregoing data. These 
values are stated in column 6 of Table III., 
where it will be seen that the maximum 
horizontal thrust is at joint No. 6, which con- 
sequently is the joint of rupture. This position 
of the joint of rupture is only what might 
have been expected (see Article X., p. 258), as 
the angular distance of joint No. 6 from the 
crown of the arch is little more than 43 degrees. 
The final step is to construct the line of 
resistance for the semi-arch. For this p 
it is first necessary to find the centre of 
pressure on joint No. 1, the joint next 
to the crown, in the following manner :— 
Draw a horizontal line through a and lay off a 
distance a b, representing, to any convenient 
scale, the horizontal distance from the point a 
to the centre of gravity of the load above joint 
No. 1, taking the value of this distance from 
column 3, Table III. The point b is that 
through which acts the weight of the section 
O T U I, approximately equal to that of 
JBTUILI. ext, lay off from b, also to a 
convenient scale, the vertical line b c, represent- 


ing the superincumbent load, or, in other | 


words, the area of the load above joint No. 1, 
taking for this the value stated in column 1, 
Table III. Then lay off from the point c, the 
line c d representing the value of Q, the horizon- 
tal crown thrust required to insure safety against 
rotation, taking the necessary quantity from 
the bottom line of column 6, Table III. Con- 
nect the points d and b, and, in accordance with 
mechanical principles, the line d b will represent 
the resultant pressure on the first joint B 9. B 
producing the line d b to intersect the joint B J, 
we find the point e to be the centre of pressure 
for that joint. 

The centre of pressure for the second joint is 
found by laying off from a, the horizontal 
distance a f representing, to the same scale 
as before, the distance from the point a to the 
centre of gravity of the load above joint No. 2, 
taking the value from column 3, Table III. 
Lay off from f, to the scale previously used, 
the vertical line f g, representing the weight of 


Scheffler's theory, and (2) by the theory de- 
scribed in Article IX. 
On p. 229 we have an equilibrium polygon 


for the arch in question, and from this it is 
easy to draw the line of resistance, which we 
have indicated in Fig. 56 by continuous lines. 

A line of resistance should then be constructed 
in accordance with Scheffler’s theory, disregard- 
ing the horizontal components of the external 
forces, and taking the necessary data from 
Table I. After laying off the crown thrust 
and the loads as given in the table, the re- 
mainder of the construction is similar to that 
explained in Article IX. The line of resistance 
obtained is indicated in Fig. 56 by broken 

nes. 

Comparison of the two lines of resistance 
shows that they are fairly in agreement above 
the joint of rupture for this particular arch, 
whereas the divergence is considerable below 
that joint, and increases as the springing is 
approached. It follows, therefore, at if 
reliance be placed upon Scheffler's theory, 
the thickness of the arch at the springing must 
be greater than that which is required by the 
other theory. As a matter of fact, the thick- 
ness will be greater than is actually nec i 

It should be observed that in taking the value 
of the crown thrust from Table I., the correct 
quantity for employment is the maximum 
value on the fourth fine of the column headed 
X3 w x= y. This is the thrust that would 
establish a condition of equilibrium about the 
joint of rupture, which we already know to be 
joint No. 4. If the quantity on the last line 
of the same column were employed, the 
erroneous result would be obtained that is 
indicated by the dotted line of resistance, in 
Fig. 56, tangent to the intrados, a condition 
absolutely incompatible with stability. But 
such a fine of resistance would be entirely 
wrong, for we have already proved the arch to 
be perfectly safe. The point is worthy of 
careful attention, as the erroneous method here 
indicated necessarily tends to heavy and waste- 
ful construction. | 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE usual meeting of this Board was held 
on Saturday last week at the Offices, Victoria- 
embankment. rong the correspondence 
received was a letter from the Local Govern- 
ment Board approving of the amended plans 
of the laundry bui dings, disinfector and 
destructor houses at the Southern Hospital. 


Tig, 55. 


Fig. 56. 
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Eastern and Western Hospitals.—On the 
recommendation of the Works Committee, it 
was agreed to make application to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to the 
Managers inviting tenders for wiring the 
Eastern and Western Hospitals for electric- 
lighting purposes. Six firms will be selected. 

Joyce Green Hospital._On the recommen- 
dation of the same Committee, the following 
was agreed to:—‘‘ That the quantity surveyor 
who took out the quantities relating to Messrs. 
Leslie and Co.’s main contract for the erec- 
tion of the Joyce Green Hospital be called 
upon to pay the Managers the sum of 7751. 
in settlement of the errors which he has made 
in such quantities.“ 
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OBITUARY. 


Dr. A. S. Murray.—It is with the greatest 
regret that we have to record the death, after 
a comparatively short illness, of Dr. A. 8. 
Murray, the learned archeologist and keeper 
of the Greek marbles at the British Museum. 
Dr. Murray, it is to be feared, was a martyr 
to his own strict sense of duty in fulfilling 
obligations entered into. He had engaged to 
give four lectures on ancient sculpture at the 
Royal Academy, but at his third lecture, on 
February 22, his friends noticed his evident 
weakness and difficulty in reading, and he 
admitted that he did not feel fit to be out 
at all; and medical advice, had he asked for 
it, would probably have kept him at home 
that day; but he knew little of illness, hav- 
ing never, we believe, been absent from his 
duties for a day through illness during his 
whole long course of connexion with the 
Antiquities Department of the British Museum. 
His effort on this occasion unhappily brought 
on an attack of pneumonia, from which he 
died, in his house in the British Museum, on 
Saturday last. Dr. Murray was born in 1841 
near Arbroath, in Forfarshire, and educated 
at the Edinburgh High School and Univer- 
sity, and was subsequently a student of the 
Berlin University, where he acquired the 
familiarity with the German language and 
German methods of study which is now all but 
a necessity to Greek archeologists. It was in 
1867 that he was appointed assistant to New- 
ton in the Greek Antiquities Department of the 
British Museum, wich which he was connected 
for the remainder of his life, succeeding New- 
ton as the head of the department. Dr. 
Murray did a great deal in the way of re- 
arranging the Greek marbles so as to add to 
the significance of their grouping. His most 
marked achievement in this respect was his 
decision to place the figures of Mausolus 
and Artemisia in the restored chariot in the 
middle of the mausoleum; a decision which 
was strongly criticised by various Greek 
archeologists, and was the subject of an 
animated discussion at one of the meetings of 
the Hellenic Society, where he read a short 
paper giving his reasons for the course he had 
taken. We believe that he was right, and 
that the two statues now occupy the position 
they actually occupied when on the top of the 
mausoleum. Dr. Murray's main work in life 
really consisted in his management of the 
British Museum Greek department, but he found 
time to write a History of Iptures,’’ a 
„Handbook of Greek ‘Archmology?: and a book 
on the sculptures of the Parthenon. These books, 
the History of Sculpture especially, are 
valuable rather for the care for accuracy with 
which they were compiled than for literary 
style, which was not his forte. He told what 
he knew in simple and unadorned language; 
and his lectures had the same character; they 
were intended to give information, not to 
amuse a popular audience; and, in fact, we 
have seldom heard any discourses more full of 
solid information in proportion to their 
length than these four recent Academy lec- 
tures. His lectures, however, were not with- 
out an occasional flash of quiet humour, which 
gained additional effect from the Scotch 
accent which he had never lost. Dr. Murray 
was the most modest and unassuming of 
sarants; there was nothing of the learned 
pedant about him; he retained always a cer- 
tain simplicity and boyishness of manner, and 
was a genial companion and a warm friend; 
and his information about the museum collec- 
tion and about Greek antiquities generally 
was at the service of all who asked for it. Dr. 
Murray has been an occasional contributor to 
our own columns, and had, in fact, promised 
us an article on a special subject as soon, he 
said, as the Academy lectures were off his 
oe: & promise destined never to be ful- 

Mr. Saumur, Qcick CLEMeNcE.— Mr Clemence, 
who died at Horley, in Surrey, on the first of 
this month, in his eighty-fifth year, though 
ning in retirement the last few years, was 
well known for quite half a century to most of 
those following the building business in the 
Metropolis in connexion with the late firm of 
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Messrs. Kelk and Lucas and Messrs Lucas 
Brothers, and with the work which they have 
executed there and in various parts of the king- 
dom. Entering their service in 1845, he continued 
with them until they retired from business about 
ten years ago, and during a period of nearly 
fifty years he had the entire charge of most 
of their large contracts, and his thorough 
pore knowledge of every branch of the 
uilding trade is evidenced in the works which 
he superintended and carried out for them. 
Among other things, we may mention that the 
timber framework upon which the domes of 
the 1862 Exhibition were built was entirely 
designed by him, as also the travelling centres 
or scaffoldings for the nave and transept 
roofs. Of the dome centring he had a large 
model made, which may now be seen in the 
Museum of Models at Woolwich Arsenal, to 
which it was presented. 

Mge. J. W. Twist.—Mr. J. W. Twist, 
architect, of Bloemfontein, has died suddenly 
on the farm Weltevreden, where he had been 
residing for his health. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH OF St. Patt, FAIRHAVEN, NEAR 
MANCHESTER.—The consecration of the new 
Church of St. Paul, Fairhaven—the watering- 
place between St. Anne’s and Lytham—too 
place on the 29th ult. The church is intended 
to hold ultimately 800 worshippers. To the 
south of the chancel is a side chapel for week- 
day services, but sufficiently open to the nave 
to be used for Sunday services. To the south 
of the chapel are large vestries. with an ad- 
iacent porch. The organ loft is north of the 
chancel, and the hydraulic engine for the 
bellowa is in the basement below. The altar 
is raised seven steps above the nave floor. The 
building is of 1ed brick, relieved here and 
thero outside by panels of split pebbles from 
the beach, as well as by the use of stone both 
outside and in. The roofs are covered with 
deep green north country slates. The 
church now consecrated consists of chancel, 
south-east chapel, vestries, organ chamber, 
south navo and south aisle, west and south- 
east porches, and the lower stages of the 
tower, and will seat 422 worshippers. Mr. 
John Walmsley, of Preston, has carried out 
the work under the direction of the architect, 
Mr. Medland Taylor, of Manchester. 

RESTORATION OF SINNINGTON PARISH CHURCH. 
--The restoration of Sinnington Parish 
Church is now in progress under the direction 
of Mr. Hodgson Fowler, the architect. All 
the ancient features will be preserved. The 
church will have a new spire and a red-tiled 
roof. The contractor is Mr. Alfred Barnes, of 
Malton, and Mr. Nicholson, of Barton-le- 
Willows, is carrying out the woodwork. 
The restoration of the church and organ will 
cost about 1,200. 

WESLEYAN SUNDAY SCHOOL, WHITTINGTON 
Moor.—The foundation stones of a new Sun- 
day School for the Wesleyans were laid at 
Whittington Moor recently. The site faces 
the Chesterfield and Staveley road, and is 
situate in the cross street that connects the 
latter thoroughfare with the Sheffield road. 
The architect is Mr. W. Cecil Jackson, 
Chesterfield, and the contractor is Mr. J. 
Wright. of Barlow. On the ground floor will 
be a church parlour, a young men’s room, 
and four class rooms, together with a kitchen 
and the usual conveniences. The assembly- 
room will occupy the whole of the first floor. 
and will provide accommodation for 300 
persone. 

CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOLS, PEMBERTON.—The 
opening of the Richmond Hill Congregational 
Church School, Pemberton, took place 
recently. The new buildings have been car- 
ried out in red brick and stone, and contain, 
amongst other features, a central hall, 
designed for both services and school 
purposes, entered from a vestibule, with two 
inner vestibules, which can. if desired, be 
used as cloak-rooms. At each side there are 
lecture-rooms and class-rooms. The lecture- 
rooms are partitioned off from the main hall 
with movable screens, so that these rooms can 
be made to form part of the hall, and with 
three class-rooms on each side, together with 
ministers’ vestry and tea-room, comprise the 
pround floor, with the usual conveniences for 

ys and girls. The building is lighted 
throughout by electricity, and is also heated 
by hot water from boilers in basement, which 
work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Crumblehulme, of Bolton. The ventilation has 
been carried out by Mr. O. Pickup, of Bury. 
The contractor has been Mr. A. Bywater, of 
Pemberton, and the sub-contractors were :— 
Mason work, Messrs. Webster and Winstan- 
ley; plumber and glazier, Mr. Unsworth 
(Ashton); plasterer, Mr. Higham. The 
accommodation of the main hall is 450 adults, 
gallery seventy-five, lecture-rooms 100, being a 
total of 625 adults, exclusive of class-rooms. 
The work has been carried out under the super- 
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vision of the architects, Messrs. J. B. and W. 
Thornley, Wigan, Darwen, and London. 

St. EDMUND’s COLLEGE, Ware.—An extension 
is about to be made of the buildings of the 
Roman Catholic seminary for priests, at the 
Old Hall, Ware, for the accommodation of 
fifty theological students, together with the 
addition to the college church of a new chapel, 
after plana and designs by Mr. F. Walters. 

TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, STOURBRIDGE. — The 
atone-laying ceremony at the Stourbridge 
Technical Institute and Carnegie Library took 

lace on the 25th ult. The entrance to the 
Library and Art School is from Hagley-road, 
and to the Technical Institute from Church- 
street. Over the main entrance in Hagley- 
road, which is 10 ft. 6 in. wide, will be a 
panel representing art and literature. The 
rooms on the basement will afford accommoda- 
tion for wrought-iron work, carpentry, etc., 
with provision for stores and eating 
apparatus. Four rooms range from 38 ft. to 
40 ft. long and 21 ft. wide, and there are two 
rooms 21 ft. square as well. On the ground 
floor there will be a Jending library 50 ft. by 
21 ft., a magazine and reference library 40 ft. 
by 21 ft., a news room 38 ft. by 21 ft., a ladies 
room 17 ft. by 134 ft., and also a librarian's 
office, book store, ete. The reference library 
has an octagon bay facing down High-street. 
The technical part of the building includes 
modelling room, casting room, cookery instruc- 
tion room, and rooms for the caretaker. On 
the first floor of the building, which is reached 
by turning to the right from the main 
entrance, is the accommodation for the School 
of Art. There is an antique and painting 
room, a life room, an advanced room, an 
elementary room, and mechanical and cast 
rooms. Headmaster’s room, committee room, 
lavatories, etc., are found on this floor. On 
the second floor will be rooms for science 
teaching, including lecture room, chemistry 
laboratory, physics laboratory, etc. Altogether 
there are twenty-six class rooms, together with 
rooms for caretaker, and other uses. The design 
of the building generally is classic, and the 
dressings and mullions are in buff terra cotta. 
The roof is to be of green Westmoreland 
slates. The gable, at the corner of Hagley- 
road and Church-street, will be surmounted by 
an ornamental ventilating turret, the summit 
of which will stand 80 ft. above the road level. 
Mr. F. Woodward, Town Surveyor, is the 
architect of the building. 

Dit Hover, Newcastie-on-Tyne. — New 
business premises, five stories high, have just 
been completed in _Northumberland-street. 
The architects were Messrs. Oliver, Leeson, 


and Wood, and the contractor Mr. John 
Ferguson, Newcastle. 
FISHERLADS’ INSTITUTE, GRIM8BY.—The pro- 


posed additions to these buildings occupy an 
area of 300 sq. yds., being one-third of 
the area of the old buildings, extending the 
whole depth of the site from Orwell-street to 
Riby-street, and having a frontage in each 
street of about 30 ft. They compro mainl 
two blocks, each of two stories. The Orwell- 
street block has on the ground floor two class- 
rooms; the front room is devoted to classes for 
engineers, the back room being fitted up with 
all the appliances for benching sea cookery. 
The upper floor is occupied by a room for 
navigation classes and other subjects; it can 
also be used for meetings and entcrtainments, 
having a seating capacity of 160 adults, ex- 
clusive of the platform; a new lavatory will 
be built adjoining this room, opening from 
the landing. The Riby-street block has on the 
ground floor a laundry. It is to be equipped 
with modern machinery for dealing with the 
reat number of towels and bathing-dresses 
rom the slipper and swimming baths, as well 
as to meet the domestic requirements of he 
staff. The new slipper baths, seventeen in num- 
ber, occupy a hall extending over the laundry 
and the engine-house. The surface of the floor 
and of the gallery adie will be of 
random marble mosaic. The slipper bath hall 
is approached through a swing door, opening 
from a new gallery in the swimming bath, 
having a range of dressing-boxes above and 
below. A new wide and straight stone stair. 
case replaces the old wooden one. The old 
and the new buildings will be fitted through- 
out with electric light. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. John J. Cresswell, architect, 
of Grimsby. | 

Nurses’ Home, CLAYTON WORxHOTSE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—On the 2nd inst., at the Workhouse 
of the North Bierley Union at Clayton, the 
cpening tock place of a Nurses’ Home, which 
has been erected by the Guardians in the 
Workhouse grounds, at a cost of 1, 450“. The 
heme affords accommodation for ten nurses, 
and has been built from the design of Mr. 
S. Spencer, architect, Clayton and Great 
Horton. 

New Works IND Orrices, LłEDS.— The new 
engineering works and offices of Messrs. 
Graham, Morton and Co., Leeds and London, 
were designed by Mr. Maurice Graham, 
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managing director to the Company. The 
length of the offices is 270 ft., the width 
41 ft. The site being a slope, advantage is 
taken of the slope at the lower end to pro- 
vide a basement divided into several rooms 
used for subsidiary offices, mess-rooms, read- 
ing-rooms, and stores. Tho hot-water heating 
apparatus for warming the whole building is 
situated here. Light is admitted by windows 
just above the level of the pavement. With 
the exception of the basement offices, all are 
on one level. The main entrance hall is at 
the centre, dividing the building into two 
parts, that on the right containing the draw- 
ing office, with | its various departments 
{estimating and inquiry, general, colliery, 
drawing store, and blue-print room). At the 
extreme end of the drawing office is the 
weigh office, immediately outside this being 
the weigh bridge and the works entrance. To 
the left of the main entrance are seen the 
inquiry office and waiting - room for callers; 
to the right and left of the corridor are the 
different offices. Those on the right comprise 
the telephone. room, block-storing room, 
typists’ and filing room (the two latter 
separated from the corridor by a glazed 
screen), the managing director's room, the 
board-room, the publicity department office, 
and the representatives’ office. Those on the 
left, following on from the waiting-room, 
include the general manager’s office, the secre- 
tary's and the general clerical office (the last 
two being separated by a glazed partition, 
which permits eye-contro!), and the strong- 
room. Beyond the oflfyes, and constituting 
the extreme left corner of the building, is the 
porter’s lodge. Here another entrance is pro- 
vided leading to an out-building, comprising 
stables and coach-house. In addition to the 
main approach there are several entrances 
from the works, situated to the rear of the 
offices. The roof of the offices is in three 
spans, so that light scantlings only are re- 
quired, two rows of cast-iron columns acting 
as supports, running the entire length of the 
building. The centre span is glazed to insure 
the admission of sufficient light in the middle 
of the Sule: the outside spans being 
covered with blue slates and match-boarded 
beneath. The whole of the front of the 
exterior of the building is faced with 
Accrington plastic bricks. 

CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, SOWERBY BRIDGE.— 
New premises, erected by the Sowerby Bridge 
Industrial Poe eT. were opened on the 5th 
inst. The new buildings, the total cost of 
which will be about 5,000/., are from the plans 
of Mr. Medley Hall, architect, Halifax. 

New BUILDINGS IN SOUTHWARK. — It is pro. 
posed to erect a building for a mission hall 
and home of rest for young blind women upon 
a site in the Borough-road which has been 
secured from the Corporation of the City of 
London. The new buildings will be known as 

Hampton Mission.“ — Lord Llangattock 
and his son, the Hon. J. M. Rolls, have agreed 
to give a site at the junction of the New and 
Old Kent roads for the purposes of the pro- 
posed free public library in that quarter of 
the Borough of Southwark. 

COVENTRY AND WARWICKSHIRE H osPITAL. — 
The special Committee appointed to consider 
the question of extensions necessary at the 
Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital having 
prepared a report for presentation to the 
General Committee, the members of both Com- 
mittees met on the 26th ult. to discuss the 
matter. According to the report, the operat- 
ing theatre is entirely obsolete; the domestic 
accommodation is quite insufficient; the 
kitchens, etc., are too small: the mortuary 
and post-mortem rooms are inadequate, and 
the ventilation is very deficient. In consider- 
ing the question of extension, the report con- 
tinues: the Committee are of opinion that the 
only course to pursue is to prepare a 
comprehensive scheme, in which due provision 
is made for supplying all of the deficiencies 
indicated above.“ In concluding their report 
the Committee suggest that the proper order 
in which the work should be undertaken might 
be as follows: (I) To purchase the property 
adjoining the hospital formerly used as a 
malt-house, and to make such alterations as 
may be necessary for the purpose of rendering 
it suitable for a laundry. To build a chimney 
stack and put down a boiler or boilers of 
sufficient capacity to provide the necessary hot 
water and steam for the whole of the build- 
ings. Also to erect such machinery as may 
considered useful, to be driven either by a 
steam engine, or, alternately, by electric 
motors. (2) To build a new mortuary. (3) 
To erect a new ward block and kitchen. (4) 
To make the necessary structural alterations 
to the existing, block. (5) To pro- 
vide a nurses’ home. (6) To provide a 
proper out-patient department. The approxi- 
mate cost of the whole of the improvements is 
estimated at 27.5007. At the meeting it was 
ultimately decided to pass resolutions recom- 
mending to the Governors that an extension 
of the hospital should be made on the present 


decided to purchase, into 


The receiving 
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site, and that the Committee should be 
authorised to obtain competitive architects 
designs and to offer a -suitable premium. 
Sub-Committee was appointed to consider 
details, and a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Albert Herbert, of Messrs. Tait and Herbert, 
Leicester, for valuable assistance rendered in 
the drawing u of the tentative plans com- 
prised in the Extension Committee’s report. 
The Committee considered at the meeting the 
part of the scheme which related to the 
uilding of a proper mortuary at an estimated 
cost of from 500/. to 600/., and, after a brief 
discussion, a resolution empowering the Exten- 
sion Committee to carry out the necessary 
conversion of the malt-house, which they 
a laundry, and to 
build the mortuary, at a total estimated cost 
of 2,000/., including the purchase of the site, 
was carried nem con. 

HAMMERSMITH Poor Law OrricEs.— The open- 
ing of the new offices, receiving home for 
children, and out-relief department in con- 
nexion with the Poor Law Union under the 
jurisdiction of the Hammersmith Board of 
Guardians took place on the 3rd inst. The 
new buildings have been ereoted in three dis- 
tinct blocks. The Board's offices, which form 
one block, face Goldhawk-road, are Renais- 
sance in style, executed in Portland stone. 

‘ying home for children and the out- 
relief department form the two remaining 
blocks, with their main entrances in Cathnor- 
road. The elevations of these buildings are of 
plain brick. The total cost of the work, in- 
cluding the boundary walls and roadway, etc., 
amounts to the sum of 23,160/. Messrs. Chas. 
Dearing and Son, of Halliford-street, Islington, 
have executed the main contracts, amounting 
to 19.0822.: Messrs. Benham and Sons, Ltd., 
the heating contracts; Mr. George Wimpey, 
the boundary walls; and Mr. William Winn, 
the wiring and fittings for electric lighting, 
etc. Mr. J. Henry Richardson, of the firm of 
Richardson and White, of Hammersmith, was 
appointed by the Board of Guardians as archi- 
tect to prepare the necessary specification 
and plans and su erintend the erection of the 
buildings. Mr. Samuel A. Stanger, of the 
firm of Messrs. C. Stanger and Son, Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C., acted as quantity surveyor, 
and Mr. R. Manser acted as clerk of works. 

Business PREMISES, NEWCA8TLE-ON-TYNE. — 
New business premises have been erected in 
S Newcastle. The build- 
ing has been constructed of fireproof materials 
throughout, and has lifts of the Otis type. 
Messrs. Oliver, Leeson, and Wood are the 
architects. 

Prstic BATHS FOR Kitsurn.—On Tuesday 
Willesden Urban District Council instructed 


the engineer to prepare plans and estimates 


for public baths (swimming bath and slipper 
baths) to be erected on a site in Stafford and 
Leinster roads, Kilburn. A special Com- 
mittee was authorised to inspect buildings of 
this class in various parts of London. 

County Lunatic AsyLuM, LEICESTERSHIRE. — 
Col. A. G. Durnford, R.E., one of the Inspec- 
tors of the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry at the County Rooms, Leicester, on the 
4th inst., into the application of the Leicester- 
shire County Council to borrow a sum not ex- 
ceeding 214,470/. for the purpose of providing 
their share in the cost of the new lunatic 
asylum for Leicestershire and Rutland, at Nar- 
borough. Mr. S. P. Pick, consulting architect, 
gave particulars of the estate on which the 
asylum is to be built. It consists of 184 acres, 
and is chiefly pasture. The buildings which 
had been sanctioned by the Lunacy Commis- 
sioner provided for 688 atients in the main 
blocks, including sixty, thirty men and thirty 
women, under the charity attached to the 
asylum. Sanction had also been given to the 
erection of additional blocks to accommodate 
224 additional patients, making a total of 912. 
Besides this there was the 1 accommo- 
dation for the staff, and an isolation hospital. 
The water would be obtained from the Leices- 


ter Corporation, and Worthington pumps 
would be fixed on the main to increase the 
pressure in case of fire. The building would 
be lighted by electricity, manufactured on the 


estate. An agreement had been come to where- 
by a railway line was to be built from the 
London and North-Western mineral line ruu- 
ning close by into the asylum grounds. This 
would give access to both the London and 
North-Western and Midland systems, the line 
from which the branch was to made being 
a joint one. There was no opposition to the 
application. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


New WINpOws, HoarwitHy CutrcH.— Last 
week five memorial windows were unveiled 
in Hoarwithy Church, Herefordshire. They 
were executed in the studio of Mr. H. G 


Murrav, of London, from the design of 
Mr. J. P. Seddon, the architect of the 


church. There is a 


large central panel 
with a figure in each 


light, and smaller 
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panels above with emblematic figures. In the 
main panel of the central window is Our Lord 
as The Light of the World,” in a white 
robe with a lue mantle. The right hand is 
raised in blessing, while in the left there is a 
lamp shining forth as a symbol of the title, 
“Tux Mundi.” The background is a varie 

yellow, gradating into almost ruby tones in 
‘arts. In the circular panel above is a Cross 
in golden yellow, with the letters „Alpha 
and Omega beneath the arms of the Cross, 


these being on a blue ground. In the 
adjacent windows on either side, which are 
the same size as the central one, are the 


figures of St. Mark and St. John respectively. 
on varied blue backgrounds, St. Mark in a 
golden mantle with pale-ruby lining. St. 
John in a yellow mantle lin with purple. 
The two outermost lights have figures of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, the former with a 
mantle of turquoise blue with buff lining 
thrown over a white robe, the latter with a full 
blue mantle lined with pale brown overa white 
robe. In the circles above are the emblems of 
the saints bearing labels with inscriptions in 
each case. brass tablet bearing an inscrip- 
tion is let into the wall below the windows. 
The total cost of the work was 150“. 

MEMORIAL Winpow, HONITON Ciyat.—A new 
memorial window has been laced at the east 
end of the north aisle of St. Iichael's Church. 
Honiton Clyst. The window consists of three 
lights, and has for its subjects the virtues of 
Faith. Hope, and Charity. Messrs. F. Drake 


and Sons, Exeter, were responsible both for 

the design and erection of the memorial. 
— — — 
APPOINTMENTS. 


ARCHITECT TO THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SurrEY County CounciL. — Messrs. Jarvis and 
Richards (London) have been appointed Archi- 
tects to the Education Committee of the Surrey 
County Council. 

BURGH SURVEYOR, TRANENT, HADDINGTON. — 
Out of seventy-five a licants for Tranent 


Burgh Surveyorship, r. Lunn, of 
Edinburgh, has been appointed. 
County EDUCATION ARCHITECT, CARMARTHEN- 


SHIRE—At a meeting of the Carmarthenshire 
Education Committee at the Guildhall, Car- 
marthen, on the 5th inst., Mr. William D. 


Jenkins, of Llandilo, was elected County 
Education Architect, at a salary of 200. a 
year and 251. travelling allowance, out of 
ninety-four applicants. 
— — 
FOREIGN. 


Fnaxck.— The Achille Leclère prize in archi- 
tecture has been awarded by the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts to M. Adolphe Thiers, a pupil of 
M. Pascal. The subject was “A staircase 1n 
a large museum.” —— The department of 
L’ Assistance Publique intend to rebuild the 
hospital of Aubervilliers, for contagious 
diseases, at a cost of nearly two million francs. 
An exhibition of eminent French painters 
of the XVIIIth century, from Watteau to 
Fragonard, is to be or anised at the Grand 
Palais on the Champs Elysées, from May 15 to 
June 15.——The cleansing of the ponds and 
moat at Chantilly is to be undertaken this 
year. It is supposed to be done every fifty 
years, and requires an expenditure of about 
300,000 francs. — The international exhibition 
of St. Etienne will be opened on April 15. 
The buildings, on the Place Carnot and the 
Boulevard Jules Janin, are designed by M 
Bernard, architect to the Department of the 
Loire. M. Sauvageot has been appointed 
Inspecteur-Geénéral des Edifices Diocésains, in 
place of the late M. Corroyer.— The Nouveau 
Paris Committee has decided on organising 
an exhibition of balcony flower decorations, 
to be judged from May 21 to 29 nest 
— The Minister of Public Works is en- 
gaged on the study of a scheme for a high- 
road from Thonon to Nice. It is to pass by 
the Col de Mégére, Albertville, Moustiers, 
Barcelonette, Col de Cayolle, and Puget- 
Theniers. 

GERMAN V.— It has been decided to erect & 
monument to Conrad Wilhelm Hase at 
Hanover. New Technical Schools are to be 
built at Hanover on the site now occupied 
by a group of buildings used for military 
purposes. The sculptor Rudolf Maison died 
at Munich on February 12, in his fiftieth year. 
Maison has left many proofs of his artistic 
skill in different parts of Germany, and his 
monument to the Emperor Frederic is to be 
unveiled at Berlin next year.——lIt has been 
decided to erect new buildings in the older 
parts of Frankfort in a style which will as 
far as possible agree with the architecture af 
the ancient buildings.——At the Art Exhibi- 
tion which is to take place at Dresden this 
year the architects Professor Graff and Herr 
Wilhelm Kreis will display artistic gardens 
designed after the style in vogue at the be- 
ginning of the XIXth century and that in 
use at the present day respectively. —Dr. 
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Wilhelm Schell, for forty pears Professor of 
Mechanics at the Technica School at Karls- 
ruhe, died there on February 13 in his seventy- 
eighth year. 

AvatRia.—The Church of St. Ruprecht, 
Vienna, is to be restored, not only to ensure 
the safety of the building, but also that cer- 
tain portions in Romanesque and early 
Gothic style that have been built up may be 
ex he memorial which stands at the 
grave of those who were killed at the burning 
of the Ring Theatre in Vienna is to 
restored at a cost of 2, 500k. The High 
Bridge in Wipplinger-street, Vienna, has been 
rebuilt, and is shortly to be reopened; the 
work occupied eight months, and was carried 


out under difficult circumstances.——A rape 
concert hall is to be built at Karlsbad at the 
end of this season. A pontoon bridge is to 


be built across the Eger at Meierhofen, 80 
that the Karlsbad Town Council can at any 
time reserve the iron bridge for carriage 
trafic alone.——The Ministers of Education 
and Finance at Vienna have received a depu- 
tation from Brinn, requesting that the new 
Technical Schools in that town should be built 
as soon as possible; the plans of the buildin 
are now in progress.——It has been decide 
to erect a monument at Graz to the Austrian 
General, Wilhelm, Duke of Würtemberg; a 
committee has been formed to carry out the 
work, which the DIROT Johannes Raszka, 
Georg Winkler, and Richard Jakitsch have 
been invited to attend.—-A Convalescent 
Home for Children is to be built near Vienna. 
The memorial to Charlemagne, which is to 
be executed by the sculptor Professor Weyr, 
and which is to be placed in the Church of 
St. Peter in Vienna, will take the form of a 
representation in relief of the legend which 
connects Charlemagne with the founding of the 


church. 
— . — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BLUE AND Wurtre Prints.—Mr. W. Tylar 
(Aston, Birmingham) sends us a sample of a 
liquid which he calls Ferrobleach, the object 
of which is to write in white on blue-and-white 
print paper. The 1 does not show white 
till a minute or two after writing, when it 
comes out a clear, strong white, and does not 


spread. It seems very useful for its purpose. 
OBSTRUCTIONS THROUGH DELIVERY OF BARRELS, 
etc., ackoss Footways.—The Local Govern- 


ment and Taxation Committee of the London 
County Council reported as follows at the meet- 
ing of the Council last week:—‘‘On Feb- 
ruary 24, 1903, we reported upon the question 
of the obstruction caused by the loading and 
unloading of barrels, coals, etc., across foot- 
ways. We then stated that the Home Secre- 
tary had expressed the opinion that a by-law 
could not be made by the Council under section 
23 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 
in view of the fact that the matter was already 
dealt with by the Metropolitan Streets Act, 
1867, but that he would be prepared to consider 
proposals for an extension of the ‘special 
limits’ of section 15 of the latter Act, i. e., 
the lists of streets fixed by him within which 
no coal may be loaded or unloaded and no 
casks (other than those containing wine or 
spirits) may be lowered or drawn up by means 
of ropes across public footapths between the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. We consulted 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils with regard 
to the matter, and some of them sent lists of 
streets for inclusion within the special limits,’ 
but the replies received from others showed 
such a diversity of opinion that the Council 
resolved that, when the lists of streets speci- 
fied by the Metropolitan Borough Councils 
were transmitted to the Home Secretary, he 
should be informed that the hours specified in 
the Act were unsuitable, and that steps should 
be taken for an amendment of the law. The 
Home Secretary approved the lists, subject to 
some alterations and additions, and invited 
further observations. The remarks of the 
Borough Councils were, however, practically 
reiterations of their former views, and, in these 
circumstances, we came to the conclusion that 
it would be better for the whole question to 
be adjourned pending the issue of the report 
of the Royal Commission on Locomotion and 
Transport in London, before whom evidence 
on the subject was given on behalf of the 
Council. We have now to report the receipt 
of a letter from the Home peice statin 
that no action will be taken until the Roya 
Commission shall have made its report.“ 
CuiMNey-pots. — Messrs. Sankey and Son 
send us a description and section-illustration 
of their improved Louvre Chimney-pot.”’ 
It is made, we presume, in fireclay (material 
is not stated); the louvres are deeper than 
usual and slightly concave in section, and are 
divided into sections by six vertical 
diaphragms, with the idea of concentrating 
and collecting the draught from whatever 
quarter the wind blows. None of these con- 
trivances can be depended upon to act always 
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in preventing down-draught, but this seems 
likely to be one of the most effoctual. 

Drawing Pencivs.—-Messrs. L. and C. Hard- 
muth, Austria (no other address), send us a 
specimen of their Koh- i-noor pencils, 
which appear to have obtained high awards 
at various exhibitions. The specimen sent is 
an H. B., and is certainly an admirable 
drawing pencil of its class. Whether we 
should agree as to all the superiority claimed 
for these over all or most other pencils it is 
difficult to say from a single example of one 

uality only: we would have to try some of 
the different and softer qualities also to 
arrive at a general impression. The “ HI. B.“ 
is an excellent architects’ pencil for fine 
drawing, and seems to rub out easily. It is a 
hexagon section, which we wonder is not now 
adopted by all makers, considering that 

encils which are apt to roll off the drawing- 
oard cause so much trouble. 

THe Late Mr. Saxon SNELL. Mr. Henry 
Saxon Snell, F. R. I. B. A., of Lancaster Lodge, 
Amersham- road, Putney, who died on 
January 10, aged 74, left estate of the gross 
value of 50,255/., with net personalty 41, 800“. 
He bequeathed 100“. to the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, and 750“. each to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Architectural Association and Sanitary 
Institute, of which the income of 700/. is every 
third year to be devoted to a scholarship or 
prize, to be called the Henry Saxon Snell 
Scholarship or Prize, to be applied as may be 
deemed best to encourage a study of the 
improved design and construction of hospitals 
and of convalescent homes, and of asylums for 
the aged and infirm poor, and improvements 
in the construction or adaptation of sanitary 
appliances. 

MıbLaNnD MUNICIPAL OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—The fourth annual dinner of the Midland 
Municipal Officers’ Association took place on 
the 5th inst. at the Great Western Hotel, Bir- 
mingham. The President (Mr. A. D. 
Greatorex, Borough Surveyor of West Brom- 
1 was in the chair, and among the local 
gentlemen present were the Mayor (Councillor 
A. G. Turley, J. P.), Mr. H. E. Copp (Elect- 
rical Engineer), Mr. A. J. Pearce (Principal 
of the School of Art), Mr. Hodson (Manager 
of the South Staffordshire Tramways), Coun- 
cillors F. Lempriere and 8. Adkins (Hands- 
worth), Councillor F. G. Peake (Chairman of 
Tipton District Council), Mr. A. Cooke (Old- 
bury), Mr. T. H. Negus (Castle Bromwich), J. 
Price (Birmingham), and J. A. Budge. The 
Mayor of Sutton Coldfield (Councillor R. H. 
Sadley), proposed the toast of The Midland 
Municipal Officers’ Association.“ Such an 
association was of the highest benefit to those 
who represented the different municipalities in 
the district. They were only the ornamental 
heads, and knew nothing of the troubles and 
responsibilities of the work of their officers. 
They were very fortunate in the Midlands in 
having an association of this kind, as it was 
the means of bringing things to a practical 
head. Mr. Greatorex, in replying to the toast, 
said municipal officers to-day were better 
trained and more qualified to discharge the 
duties they had to perform, and different 
Councils and Corporations must recognise that 
it paid them to give them fair and remunera- 
tive salaries. The objects of the association 
were to bring municipal officers into closer 
touch with one another, and by the reading 
of papers at their meetings and the discussions 
which took place upon them they all gained 
information which banehted them in the re- 
sponsible duties they had to perform. They 
had the privilege of paying interesting visits 
to works which were in progress and manu- 
factories, which had been to their benefit and 
the benefit of the Corporations they had to 
serve. Another object the association had in 
view was to get passed a Superannuation Bill 
for Municipal Officers. The principles of the 
Superannuation Bill were not by any means 
new, as the Civil Service, the Army, Navy, 
and Poor-Law Officers al] had superannuation 
schemes, and they thought municipal officers 
should also have the benefit of some such 
scheme. 

COMMEMORATIVE TABLET, NEWCASTLE.—A com- 
memorative tablet is to be placed in the ban- 
questing hall in Jesmond Dene, as a record of 
the gift of parks to the city of Newcastle by 
the late Lord Armstrong. The tablet is de- 
signed in low relief executed in bronze, and 
consists of a panel, on which a description is 
written in raised letters. Above this is a 
medallion of Lord Armstrong, and on either 
side a panel. Mr. R. Appleby Miller designed 
the tablet. 

THE FATAL FIRE IN THE Crrr.— Dr. Waldo, the 
City Coroner, concluded his inquiry on the 8th 
inst. at the City Mortuary. Golden-lane, 
touching the deaths of the victims of the fire 
in Duke’s Head-passage, Paternoster- row, 
early on the morning of February 25. Mr. G. 
Fordham, the occupier of the premises, sa id 
the ground floor was used as a shop and bar, 
the walls being match-boarded at the bottom 
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and painted and grained. There was a sky- 
light in the roof, 2 ft. by 8 in., and between 
ten and twelve feet from the landing. There 
was also a trap door in the roof of one of the 
girls’ bed-rooms, it being about 2 ft. by 6 ft. 
square. He had been through it many times. 
A pair of wooden steps were kept in the bed- 
room, and by means of those ae the trap- 
e 


door was reached. Police-constab Poe an 
who was on duty in the neighbourhood of the 
fire, in the course of his evidence, de- 


scribed the arrival of the fire-escape from St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, and said it came down 
Paternoster-row as some posts prevented it 
from coming into the court. Sergeant Parton 
said the street posts were placed at one end of 
the passage to prevent the passage of trucks 
and the consequent obstruction to passenger 
traffic. Superintendent Francis pointed out 
that the place in question was a footwav. and 
people were not allowed to run trucks on the 
foot ways. The object of placing the posts. 
there was to prevent the place as a thorough- 
fare from being used by trucks common to the 
neighbourhood, namely, heavy box trucks. A 
fireman named Montague described the 
difficulties he experienced in getting a 
wheeled escape to the actual scene of the fire. 
The overhanging buildings in the neighbour- 
hood were also obstructive. The jury returned 
a verdict of Accidental Death from Suffoca- 
tion, and added there was not sufficient 
evidence to show how the fire originated. They 
further expressed the opinion that the City 
authorities should have full powers to inspect 
all buildings, and compel owners to supply 
pre er means of exit to the roof by fixed 
adders or otherwise, and also that for the 
safety of the residents in Duke’s Head-passage 
the authorities should remove the pillars at the 
Ivy-lane end, and should demolish the old 
houses in order to have a proper thoroughfare 
from Ivy-lane to Paternoster-square. 

SOUTHAMPTON Town HALL. ScHEeMe. — The 
Municipal Buildings sub-Committee have con- 
sidered plans and statements, and have decided 
to recommend that municipal buildings, costing 
an approximate sum of 75,000/., would be 
sufficient to meet the accommodation require- 
ments of the whole borough staff, including 
education department, as well as providing 
police court and police and fire-brigade 
accommodation, and that a very large economy 
of time and labour in every way would thus be 
obtained. The Committee unanimously 
adopted the report of the sub-Committee, and 
resolved to recommend the Council that new 
municipal buildings be provided to accommo- 
date the various depa dment of the Corpora- 
tion, and including lice-court, police, and 
fire-brigade accommodation, at an estimated 
cost of 75,0002., on a portion not exceeding two 
acres of the West Marlands, subject to Parlia- 
mentary powers being first obtained to appro- 
priate the land for that purpose. 

SomE OLD GLascow BUILDINGs.—A meetin 
of the Architectural Section of the Roya 
Philgsophical Society of Glasgow was held on 
the 7th inst. in the Rooms, 207, Bath-street— 
Mr. Macwhannell, President of the Section, in 
the chair. A paper, entitled ‘‘Some 
Glasgow Buildings: Historical and Descrip- 
tive, was read by Mr. Alexr. Gardner, hon. 
secretary. Taking Glasgow about 120 years 
ago, the lecturer, after a short but graphic 
description of the city at that date, proceeded 
to describe the ponies buildings chen exist- 
ing possessed of sufficient interest either on 
account of their architectural] features or their 
historical associations. Beginning at the Cathe- 
dral, special attention was given to the 
“ western towers, which unfortunately were 
removed in the middle of the last century. 
much to the regret of all antiquarians and 
persons of taste. The chief historical events 
connected with the Bishop’s Castle, the last 
vestiges of which were removed about 1790, 
next claimed attention. The erection of the 
old College buildings in the High-street was 
begun in 1632, and completed in the following 
century, with the exception of the Hunterian 
Museum. The Tolbooth at the Cross, the site 
of which had been occupied by an earlier 
gaol, or tolbooth, known as the Pretorium, 
was erected in 1626. and removed in 1817, 
with the exception of the fine old tower now 
known as the Cross Steeple. The Tron Church 
Steeple, abutting as it still does on the south 
side of the Trongate, was built in 1637, and 
for some time contained the “tron,”’ or public 
weighing machine, from which it took its 
name. Hutchesons’ Hospital, founded by the 
brothers George and Thomas Hutcheson, was 
built in 1641 at a cost of 26,0002. Scots, and 
taken down in 1795 to allow of Hutcheson- 
street being formed. The stately Shawfield 
mansion, built in 1711 by David Campbell of 
Shawfield, was famous in the annals of the 
city as the scene of the malt tax riots in 1725, 
and as the headquarters of Prince Charles 
Edward when he spent ten dars in Glasgow 
in 1745-6 after his retreat from England. The 
Merchants’ Hall in the Bridgegate was erected — 
in 1051-9 from designs by Sir William Bruce, 
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of Kinross, afterwards architect to Charles II. 
The picturesque old steeple still remains as 
one of the landmarks of old Glasgow, and it 
was interesting to know that it was due to the 
successful pleading of the present Lord Provost 
that the Town Council stayed their hand when 
its destruction was meditated. St. Andrew’s 
Parish Church, famous for the so-called“ flat 
arches of its fine portico, was begun in 1740, 
and finished sixteen vears later. The Saracen’s 
Head Inn in the Gallowgate, built 1755, was 
for long the fashionable hotel of the town, 
and was visited by Dr. Johnson and Boswell 
on their return from the Hebrides, Robert 
Burns, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and many 
other notable personages. 


ets 
Legal. 


THE FALL OF A CORNICE. 


Mr. Justice DaRLING tried a case in the 
King’s Bench Division on . 
Thursday last week, in which Mrs. uisa 
Brooks claimed damages for the loss of her 
husband, who met his death through the fall 
of a portion of the cornice in front of the 
building of Messrs. Blaiberg, Upper“ street, 
Islington. 

Mr. Morton Smith, Mr. Dwyer, and Mr. 
Alexander (instructed by Messrs. Lickorish and 
Co.) appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Foote, 
K.C., and Mr. Spokes (instructed by Mr. 
Richard Barnes) were for the defendants. _ 

On the morning of June 1 last, following 
the great storm of May 31. a piece of the 
cement cornice fell, kining the husband of the 
plaintiff and injuring his brother. 

The building had been erected about the 
year 1886. The cornice was of very slight pro- 
ection, with a core of brick and stone. 
lengik of about 8 ft. broke away from the 
cement of the projecting member of the cornice 
and fell on to the pavement. 

Mr. Lovell, a builder, who had been em- 
ployed to repair the cornice, said that he con- 
sidered that it had not been built well, but 
admitted, in cross-examination, that he had 
told a different tale to the defendant's solicitor, 
which had been taken down by the solicitor’s 
managing clerk. 

For the defendants, Mr. Henry Lovegrove, 
District Surveyor of South Islington and Shore- 
ditch, stated that in consequence of a tele- 
gram from the London County Council he 
carefully examined the-cornice, and struck the 
remaining 50 ft. with considerable violence, 
and was 80 convinced of its soundness that 
he did not consider a hoarding necessary. 
Taking all the circumstances into considera- 
tion, he considered it possible that the cornice 
had been struck by lightning. 

Mr. Gilbert H. Lovegrove proved that he 
had made a full-size section of the cornice, 
which he produced, showing that no portion 
of the core had broken off. 

A doctor of science proved that the accident 
followed one of the most severe storms in 
North London within his memory, and thought 
that it was possible for the electric current to 
have struck the cornice on its way to some 
iron rails and brackets immediately below. 


The jury were locked up for nearly three 
hours, aid were discharged without giving a 
verdict. 


— — 


BELVEDERE BUILDING DISPUTE. 


THe case of Bradford and another v. 
Nightingale and others came before Mr. 
Justice Buckley sitting as an additional Judge 
of the King’s Bench ivision on the 4th, 5th, 
and 9th insts. 

Mr. Witt, K.C., and Mr. Drake appeared 
for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Radcliffe, K.C., 
; 8. A. Scott for the defendants. 

Mr. Witt, in opening the case, said the 
plaintiffs were artificial stone manufacturers, 
and the action was brought to recover the 
balance of an account for laying a floor and 
for supplying ballast, cement, sand, and other 
stuff. The original defendant was the late Mr. 
Benjamin Nightingale, a well-known builder, 
and his executors had been joined as defen- 
dants to the action. The question his Lord- 
ship would have to try was whether the work 
was well done so that the plaintiffs earned 
their money or so badly done that not only 
ought the plaintiffs not to be paid, but that 
the defendants ought to get some damages 
from the plaintifis, for which defendants 
counter-claimed. Mr. Nightingale had entered 
into a contract to build for the British Fire 
Lighting Co. a factory at Belvedere, Kent. 
The original contract was dated September 28, 

1901. 

His Lordship: When did you begin to lay 
the floor? 

Mr. Witt: I think on June 18, 1902. 

His Lordship: When did you complete the 
work? 


Mr. Witt: On August 27, 1902. 

Mr. Witt then read a voluminous correspon- 
dence which had passed between the parties 
bearing on the subject. 

George Smith, examined by Mr. Witt, said 
he was foreman for Messrs. Nightingale at 
the time the job was done. e had sole 
charge on behalf of Nightingale's of the job. 
The Portland cement and sand used for the 
floors was satisfactory. He remembered the 
plaintiffs men laying the floor, and they did 
it in a very satisfactory manner. The propor- 
tions of cement and sand used were properly 
measured. Before the floor was properly set, 
the Fire Lighting Co. moved machinery over 
the floor on rollers. 

Cross-examined. 

He had not seen the floor since he had 
left the works. He did not know that the 
floor was hard in parts and soft in parts. It 
was a common thing to leave a cement floor 
some hours before it was ‘‘trowelled off.“ 
The length of time a floor could be left before 


it could be trowelled depended upon the nature 
of 5 cement used, and whether it was hot or 
cool. 


Henry Martin, clerk of the works on the job, 
examined, said he supervised the laying of the 
floor by the plaintiffs in the machine-room. 
The architect tested the Portland cement and 
sand used by the plaintiffs, and he approved 
of the stuff. The plaintiffs did their work in 
a thorough manner. Mr. Dawson, the archi- 
tect, had asked him whether he could assign 
any reason for the floor going wrong. Wit- 
ness said he could not. e was not on the 
works to .see the floors completed. He left 
before. 

Cross-examined. 

That was the only job on which he had 
acted as clerk of the works. He had had, how- 
ever, thirty years’ experience in the building 
trade. He could not account at all for any- 
thing going wrong with the floor. 

Re-examined. 

Mr. Dawson had testified as to his ability in 
his work. 

Henry Mason, examined, said he was in the 
plaintiffs’ employment as a plasterer and 
floor-layer. He had had fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in the work. He was employed on the 
work in question from start to Fnish. The 
best workmanship was put into the floors. He 
saw machinery moved on the floor in question 
before it was set, and he complained about it. 

Cross-examined. 

He had not seen the floor since he left. He 
could not account for the floor going wrong. 

Edward Wibley, a plasterer and floor-layer, 
in the employ of the plaintiffs employed on 
the job, corroborated the evidence of the pre- 
vious witness. He said that the sand and 
cement used were very good indeed. 

Mr. Chas. Norris, examined, said he carried 
on business as a sand and ballast merchant 
at Erith. He supplied Mr. Bradford with 
the Portland cement and ballast. The 
cement came from the West Kent Portland 
Cement Co. It was the same as was used by 
Nightingale's throughout the whole construc- 
tion of the factory. From what he saw of it 
it was excellent, and was approved and passed 


by Mr. Dawson. The sand was machine- 
washed pit sand, and was the best that could 
be made. It was passed by the architect 


before it was allowed to be used. 

Cross-examined. 

He took care to see that the cement that the 
laintiffs had was the same as was supplied 
or the rest of the building. 

Mr. Walter Bradford, examined, said that 
in 1902 he was in the employment of the plain- 
tiffs as foreman of the work in question. He 
had had ten years’ personal experience in 
laying floors. He thought the floor-laying was 
carried out satisfactorily. The proportions of 
sand and cement were as specified, and the 
quality of the cement and sand used was good. 

Cross-examined. 

The cement was not spread ” in the present 
case. He had handled the cement to see if it 
was fit for use. There was nothing in the 
specification to say that the cement should be 
kept for a specified time. All the sand used 
on the job was, as nearly as possible, the same. 

Mr. Frank Bradford, a partner in the plain- 
tiff firm, examined, said that before the con- 
tract was entered into, he suggested to Mr. 
Nightingale that a sand and cement floor was 
not suitable for the use for which it was 
required. He had examined the floors in ques- 
tion in consequence of complaints, and he 
had taken samples of the floors and had had 
them analysed. The analysts reported that the 
proportions of cement and sand used were as 
follows: —Cement, 1; sand, 2.5. In his opinion 
all the floors, except in the machine-room, 
were in excellent condition. In the machine- 
room the floor in parts was worn away, but 
that appeared to be in consequence of heavy 
machinery having been moved about on it 
before it was set. Fifty-eight tons of cement, 
59 yards of washed sand, and 130 yards of 


ballast for the lower 6 in. of the floors were 
used on the job. 

Cross-examined. 

In an interview that he had with Mr. 
Dawson after the complaint, he had said that 
there might have been something wrong with 
the cement, but, on having the cement 
analysed, it was proved to be all right. He 
never said to Mr. Dawson that if he were 
pressed he would have to take up and relay 
the floor for the credit of his firm. He never 
admitted liability to anybody. The most im- 
portant point they had to keep in their minds 
was to get cool cement. It was not usual to 
specify that cement should be spread for 
some weeks before it was used. People like 
the London County Council might have such a 
stipulation in the specification. 

Ir. Radcliffe: Do you suggest that ther 
are hard-hearted ? 

The Witness: No; but they are expensive. 

Mr. Geo. Edw. Holman, an architect and 
surveyor, of No. 6, King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple, gave evidence as to having had a 
large experience in these floors’ He bad 
inspected the floor in question. He found the 
floor worn away in places by the side of the 
machines and where the traffic went through 
the doorways. The material used was quite 
satisfactory, but such material was not fit for 
a warehouse floor at all. 

Cross-examined. 

The floor was only soft in places where its 
surface had been worn or had had its surface 
disturbed. A cement and sand floor was no 
good when there was much traffic, and cer- 
tainly not a 2 to 1 cement and sand floor. 

This being the plaintiffs’ case, Mr. Radcliffe. 
on behalf of the defendants, said that the main 
question, of course, between the parties was 
one of fact, which was whether or not the 
floor in question was well laid. The corre 
spondence showed that Mr Nightingale had 
always said that the plaintiffs were the per- 
sons to satisfy the architect for the building 
owners, and they had better put themselves 
into communication with him. The correspon- 
dence did not disclose that plaintiffs had ever 
repudiated the suggestion that they were to 
satisfy the architect for the building owners. 
but they appeared to have set up that they had 
satisfied both Mr. Nightingale and the archi- 
tect. If the correspondence was read it would 
be seen that Mr. Nightingale throughout had 
dealt with the matter as though he was not the 
person really responsible, but who had tried 
to make the case as light as possible for the 
sub-contractor. 

Mr. W. H. Nightingale, examined by Mr. 
Radcliffe, said he was for many years in busi- 
ness with his father, who died in July last 
vear. He first saw the floors at the end of 
ö or beginning of October, 1902. On 
walking over the floors he thought they were 
very good. He did not try them with a knife. 
They showed signs of wear. He went down 
again in February, 1903. He then noticed the 
floors were not so good. He tried the floors 
with his knife, and found them partly good 
and partly soft. Where there was the greatest 
traffic of all leading into the women's cloak- 
room the floor showed no, or very little, sign 
of wear. From what he could see it seemed 
that either the workmanship or the materia! 
used was bad. or that both the material and 
the workmanship were bad. He thought that 
a properly-laid floor of cement and sand was 
suitable for the premises, and would stand the 
traffic, except that it would show signs of wear 
where the traffic was exceptionally heavy. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Witt, the wit- 
ness had put to him two letters written by 
him to the company, in which he stated that 
the fault of the floors having been worn awar 
was on account of the company having used 
them before they were quite set, and, while 
denying liability, offering the company 25l. in 
satisfaction of any claim they might have 
against them on that head. The witness stated 
that by doing this he was acting in the best 
interests of Messrs. Bradford. That was what 
he thought at the time he wrote the letters 
The company had not brought an action 
against him, but they had not paid him in full. 

Mr. C. J. Dawson, an architect of twentv- 
five years’ experience, examined, said he acted 
as architect for the Firelighter Co. on this 
job. In consequence of a complaint he received 
from the company about the floor, he saw Mr. 
Bradford on the matter. Mr. Bradford could 
only account for the floor being defective by 
saying that there must have been something 
wrong with the cement, and Bradford further 
said that, for the reputation of his firm, the 
floor would have to come up. Witness asked 
Bradford who was going to do that, and Brad- 
ford replied that if Mr. Nightingale forced 
them they must do it. In his opinion the 
floor in question was very bad. The floor was 
not wearing as a properly laid floor should 
do, or as such a floor of properly mixed 
cement and sand in the proportions of 2 to ! 
should do. 
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Cross-examined. | 

The floors seemed soft all over more or less. 
Smith and Martin were both capable men. 
He had heard their evidence. He saw nothing 
wrong in the way the men worked on the 
floors. Good sand an peed cement used in 
the proportions specified, with proper work- 
manship, should have made a hard, substantial 
floor. 

Jas. Fraser, chief assistant with Mr. 
Nightingale, also gave evidence in support of 
the defendants’ case. , f 

Mr. Wm. Woodward, an architect, said he 
thought the cement used by the plaintiffs, not 
having been spread before it was used, 
was used too hot. That would have accounted 
for the defects in the floor which he noticed. 
He did not think that the defects he noticed 
were caused by reason of heavy machinery 
being moved over the floor. - 

Learned Counsel having addressed his Lord- 
ship on behalf of their respective clients, 

His Lordship, in giving judgment having 
stated the facts, said the first question of fact 
he had to decide was whether the cement and 
sand used by the plaintiffs were fit for the 
job, and the second was whether the work- 
manship used was fit for the job. There was 
no evidence to show that the materials used 
were not proper in every respect. As regarded 
the workmanship, the evidence was that the 
people who were on the job watching it had 
nothing to complain of. There was no evidence 
by the defendants to contradict this. The 
evidence given on behalf of the plaintiffs was 
that it could not be expected that a floor of 
the kind laid would stand much wear, and his 
Lordship thought that view was correct. The 
fact was that the floor was interfered with 
before it properly set. That possibly was the 
solution of why the floor went wrong. He, 
therefore, found as a fact that the work was 
done by the plaintiffs according to the specifi- 
cation, and gave judgment for the plaintiffs 
for 118/. 16s. 9d., with costs, and judgment for 
the plaintiffs on the defendants’ counter-claim, 
with costs. 


ACTION BY THE NORFOLK COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Mr. Justice Watton, in the King's Bench 
Division, on the 5th inst., delivered a con- 
sidered judgment in the case of the Norfolk 
County Council r. Green and another, an 
action by the laintiffs against Mr. 
Edward Green, of North Walsham, and Mr. 
E. H. Green, of Antingham, Norfolk, timber 
merchants, to recover 6771. d in respect of 
extra expenses incurred in repairs to high 
roads caused by alleged extraordinary traffic 
over them by reason of the defendants using 
a traction engine to haul large quantities of 
timber from the Beeston Estate to North 
Walsham and other railway stations. The 
defendants’ contention was that the traffic was 
not extraordinary within the meaning of 
the Act of 1878, but only the ordinary traffic 
of a district where share were periodical 
fellings of timber. Defendants further said 
that the county rates had been paid by the 
owners of the wood for many years whilst the 
timber was growing, and that they held a 
licence from the County Council to use the 
traction engine, for which they paid 5/. There 
was a further plea by the defendant Mr. 
Edward Green, that he was not a partner in 
the firm when the alleged injury to the roads 
occurred. 

Mr. Justice Walton, in giving judgment, 
said he should hold that the traffic in question 
was extraordinary within the meaning of 
the statute, but the plaintiffs were not en- 
titled to the whole amount claimed, as the 
statute provided that the action must be 
brought within twelve months of the damage 
being done. The writ was not issued until 
August 4, 1902, and therefore the plaintiffs 
ould not recover in respect of any 855 
caused prior to August 4, 1901. After the 
latter date very little damage was done, and 
he thought he should not be going far wrong 
if he assessed it at 75. He accordingly 
entered judgment for the plaintiffs for that 
amount. 

Mr. Gregory, on behalf of the defendants 
said that, as Mr. Edward Green had retired 
from the partnership in 1900, he was entitled 
to judgment against the plaintiffs with costs. 
The other defendant had paid 110/. into court, 
and, therefore, he would be entitled to the 
costs of the action, since the date on which the 
amount was paid in. 

His Lordship said that would be so. Mr. 
Edward Green would have judgment entered 
for him with costs, and the plaintiffs would 
recover from the other defendant 75/. and 
costs up to the date when the defendant paid 
the money into court. After that date the 
defendant would be entitled to the costs of the 
action. l 

A stay of execution was granted on the 
usual terms, with the view to an appeal. 


Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. Hansell 
appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Reginald 
Bray, K.C., and Mr. H. Gregory for the 
defendants. 


TRADE UNION DISPUTE. 


THE case of McGuire v. Frederick Andrews, 
Chas. Reynolds, Ernest Boatman, and the 
Amalgamated Society of House Decorators 
and Painters (Plaistow Branch) came before 
Mr. Justice Grantham and a special jury in 
the King’s Bench Division on the 7th inst., 
an action by the plaintiff, a painter and a 
member of the Cıty of London Society of 
House Decorators and Painters, to recover 
from the defendants, who were respectively 
the Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer of 
the Plaistow Branch of the defendant Associa- 
tion, damages for alleged conspiracy in hav- 
ing, with other members of the Amalgamated 
Society of House Decorators and Painters, 
incited Messrs. G. Wright and Sons, contrac- 
tors of Blackwall, to dismiss the plaintiff 
from their employment. 

The defendants denied the alleged con- 
spiracy, and said that the employment of the 

laintiff was the breach of an agreement 
etween Messrs. Wright and Sons and the 
Amalgamated Society, whereby Messrs. Wright 
and Sons agreed only to employ men who 
were members of the Amalgamated Society. 
Defendants further pleaded that, whatever 
action was taken by the defendants as officers 
of the branch, it was a lawful trade com- 
bination for which neither they nor the 
branch could be held liable. 

Mr. Ruegg, K.C., and Mr. W. M. Thomp- 
son appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Robson, K. C., and Mr. Chester Jones for the 
defendants. 

Mr. Ruegg, in opening the case, said the 
action raised a question of considerable 
importance to workmen and employers, as it 
involved the boycotting of the members of 
one trade union by another union to which 
a workman did not happen to belong, and 
dictated to employers as to the men they 
should employ. The plaintiff had been em- 

loyed on and off by Messrs. Wright and 
ons for the last three years, and on 
February 2 of last year as he was pro- 
ceeding to work on the Star of Australia 
Mr. Andrews stopped him, and said he must 
not go to work on his “ticket,” but if he liked 
to join the defendant society he could go to 
work the next day. At the same time, two other 
men, members of the defendant society, were 
prevented from working with the plaintiff 
under a threat of being fined 10s. each. Plain- 
tiff refused to join the defendant society, as 
he would lose the benefit of his union, and, 
in consequence, he was dismissed by his firm 
and prevented from getting other employ- 
ment. The defence was three-fold—a general 
denial of plaintiff's allegations, and, alterna- 
tively, that if Andrews intimidated the, plain- 
tiff he had no authority to do so. Further, 
defendants said that if plaintiff was inter- 
fered with, they were justified in getting him 
dismissed, as Messrs. Wright ae Sons had 
promised to employ only men who belonged 
to the defendant society. 

The plaintiff gave evidence in support of 
the statement of counsel. 


House Painters and Decorators; Mr. 
Wright, a member of the firm of John Wright 
and Sons; Bernard Walsh, and E. Crane, 
a clerk to Messrs. John 0 ie and Sons, 
also gave evidence in support of the plaintiff's 


case. 

At the close of the plaintiff’s case Mr. Robson 
submitted that there was no case to go to the 
jury. He contended that, in order to bring in 
the damage suggested, which was more or 
less general, the plaintiff must show an 
illegal conspiracy. He submitted that there 
was no evidence of any conspiracy, thou 
there was evidence that showed that an official 
of the branch invited the men not to work 
with the plaintiff. 

His Lordship ruled that there was a case to 
go to the jury. 

Mr. Robson intimated that he should not 
call any evidence on behalf of the defendants. 

Mr. Ruegg then addressed the court, sub- 
mitting that the plaintiff had been deprived 
of his work in consequence of a conspiracy on 
the part of the defendant society and the 
officials of that society, and that the plaintiff 
was entitled to substantial damages. 

Mr. Robson, on behalf of the defendants, 
submitted that there had not been any con- 
spiracy or intimidation, and that all that was 
done by the defendants was to exercise their 
legal rights to say that they would not work 
with men who did not belong to their organisa- 
tion, and to induce, if they could, other men 
not to work with those who did not belong 
to the organisation. It was, perhaps, selfish, 


but it was perfectly legal. If it were not, a 


— —— we ae — — 


trade union could not exist. Any man had 
a right to adopt any method to get business 
from another man, provided he employed no 
illegal means in doing it. ö 

is Lordship, having summed up, left the 
following questions tu the jury: — (1) Did 
defendants conspire to obtain the dismissal of 
the plaintiff because he was not a member 
of their Union? (2) Was the plaintiff dis- 
missed from his employment because of the 
action of the defendants? (3) Did the plain- 
tiff lose work, and what were the damages? 
His Lordship said that, with regard to the 
union, the jury could find it liable because 
the matter had been discussed at the meeting 
of the union. 


The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff 
on er question, and assessed the damages 
at 5 


Judgment accordingly. ` 
A stay of execution was granted on the pay- 
ment of the money into Court. 


CASE UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
(LONDON) ACT, 1891. 


In the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords 
Justices Vaughan, Willams, Stirling and 
Cozens-Hardy, on the 8th inst., the hearin 
was concluded of the case of the London an 
North-Western Railway Co. v. the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Citizens of the City of West- 
minster, on the plaintiff's appeal from an order 
of Mr. Justice Joyce in the Chancery Division. 

In this case the plaintiffs brought the action 
for an injunction to restrain the defen- 
dants from continuing to trespass upon some 
premises of the plaintiffs, by permitting a 
tunnel, staircase and railings, and other works 
to remain on their land. The facts were 
shortly as follows: —The plaintiffs in 1866 pur- 
chased some land and premises at the corner 
of Parliament-street and Bridge-street, West- 
minster, and had rebuilt the premises, a por- 


tion of the corner house abutting on 
Parliament-street being used by them 
as offices. The defendants had con- 


structed under the centre of Parliament-street 
poa conveniences, the approaches to it being 

y subways by staircases near the edge of the 
pavement, one of the entrances being opposite 
the doors of the plaintiffs’ premises. The 
plaintifs alleged that this constituted a tres- 
pass by the defendants. The defendant’s case 
was, that they had power to do what they had 
done by virtue of Section 44 of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891. The entrance and 
staircase of which the plaintiffs complained 
was to the exent of 2 ft. 9 in., not constructed 
in the roadway but in the footway, and 
plaintiffs said this was a trespass on their pro- 
perty, as the Act only vested the soil of the 
roadway in the defendants, the soil of the 
footway being vested in the plaintiffs. 
Plaintiffs further said that defendants had no 

ower to make subways under the street. Mr. 

ustice Joyce held that the land or soil where 
the staircase was constructed as to 2 ft. 9 in. in 
width was the property of the plaintiffs, and 
being part of the footway not liable to be 
taken by the defendants for the construction of 
sanitar conveniences, and therefore he 
granted an injunction for the removal of this 

art of the staircase. He said, however, that 

e thought the soil in question did not belong 
to the plaintiffs, and if the defendants thought 
fit they could put the staircase 2 ft. 9 in. 
further out into the roadway. His lordship 
further said he could not compel the defen- 
dants to restore the old line and curve as it 
formerly existed, and he suspended the opera- 
tion of the injunction for six months, to enable 
an appeal from his dicision. The plaintiffs 
now 5 ad 

At the conclusion of the arguments of Coun- 
sel, Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, in giving 
judgment, said he felt great sympathy with the 
defendants, who, no doubt, desired to do what 
they thought best for the public. He thought, 
however, that the defendants had acquired the 
land in question for purposes not justified by 
the Act. They had no authority to take land 
for the purpose of a subway, and he thought 
they ought to be restrained from so doing. 
Defendants had, no doubt, power to make an 
approach to the convenience, and if they had 
been only providing a convenient access, it 
might not have been right for the Court to re- 
view their discretion. He was of opinion that 
the appeal should be allowed, and that the in- 
junction ought not to be limited to the excess 
of 4 ft., but an opportunity should be given to 
the defendants of making reasonable and 
proper alterations, and that liberty to apply 
to this Court should be given. 

The cther Lords Justices concurred, and 
the injunction was granted, but its operation 
suspended, with liberty to apply to this Court. 
It was also arranged that the injunction should 
be supended for two months, to enable the 
defendants to consider whether they would 
appeal t~ the House of Lords. If they did 
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appeal, the injunction was to be suspended 
pending the appeal. 

Mr. Younger, K.C., Mr. Montague Shear- 
man, K.C., and Mr. Eustace Hills, appeared 
for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Hughes, K.C., and 
Mr. D. Pollock, for the defendants. 


ACTION AGAINST LANDLORDS FOR 
DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE. 


THE case of Voss v. the Fulham and Hamp- 
stead Property Co., Ltd., came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices 
Romer and Mathew, on the 7th and 8th inats. 

Mr. Crispe, K.C. (with him Mr. O’Connor), 
in opening the case said it was an appeal by 
the plaintiff from an order of Mr. Justice 
Walton in Chambers, confirming the order of 
the Master, setting aside an interlocutory 
judgment which had been signed in the action, 
reserving the costs, and referring the action to 
an official referee. The action was by the 
assignee of a lessee against the assignee of a 
lessor for breach of a covenant to maintain and 
keep the main drain of the premises demised 
in proper repair and condition, and for the 
breach the plaintiff asked for damages. After 
the issue of the writ the plaintiff took out a 
summons for directions, and an order was 
made by the Master on the summons that 
there should be pleadings in the action, and 
that the case should be tried by a judge and 
jury. It was not contended in the first 
instance by the summons from directions either 
by the plaintiffs or the defendants that this 
was a case for reference to an official referee. 
The time for delivery of the statement of de- 
fence was on January On January 19 
plaintiff signed interlocutory judgment against 
defendants for default in delivery of the state- 
ment of defence. Defendants then took out a 
summons to set aside the judgment, and the 
Master made an order that the judgment 
should be set aside, that the costs should be re- 
served, and that the case should be referred 
to an official referee. On appeal, the Judge in 
Chambers confirmed the Master’s order. The 
learned Counsel submitted that the Master 
and the Judge had no jurisdiction to make the 
order, reserving the costs and sending the case 
to the official referee. The action in queer 
was one of a class which was constantly tried 
in the courts. It did not involve any local 
inquiry or any scientific evidence—a surveyor 
or a builder could give the evidence as to the 
condition of the drains. 

In the result their lordships, without calling 
upon counsel for the respondents, held it was 
a proper case for the official referee, affirmed 
the order of the Master and of the Judge in 
Chambers, and dismissed the appeal with costs. 


„ 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PpOUBLISHED.“ 


3,378 of 1903.— F. W. JENKINS: Manufacture 

of Bricks, Artificial Stone, and the like. 
This invention relates to the manufacture of 
bricks, artificial stone, and the like. Accord- 
ing to the invention, sand is mixed with 
molasses, the mixture being first submitted to 
ressure in a mould, and subsequently treated 
b heat. In carrying out the invention, sand 
of any kind, such as ordinary seasand or 
“tailings,” is taken and, preferably, though 
not necessarily, in a dry state, is mixed with 
molasses, or refuse, from the sugar refineries. 
The proportions of the mixture may, for 
example, be 97 per cent. of sand and 3 per 
cent. of molasses. 


3,638 of 1903.—-A. N. CHAMBERLAIN (Chairman 
of Hoskins and Son, Ltd.) and W. L. B. 
Hatt (Managing Director of Hoskins and 
Son, Ltd.): Door Stops. 

A door stop, comprising the combination of a 
guide or rack, a device sliding in or on said 
guide or rack, and adapted to grip or to be 
gripped by the guide or rack, one part being 
fixed to the door and the other part to the 
door surroundings, and so adapted that the 
door will be held fast against the pressure of 
wind and so forth, but will move under manual 
pressure, said mechanism being capable of use 
for locking the door when required. 


4,271 of 1903.—J. GLOVER: Struts. 

A strut, or shore, consisting of a bar, or rod, 
of any suitable material, or section, to each 
end of which is pivotted a crosspiece, or 
waling, by a bolt, or pin, passing through the 
centre of the waling and slotted hole in the 
strut. The strut has curved ends, or shoulders, 
which bear directly against pivotted walings, 
and relieve the bolts, or pivots, of strain when 
the strut is placed in position. The walings 
can make any angle with the strut, and thus 
they can be set parallel to each other and 
oblique to the strut for insertion between the 
polling boards of the trench. The strut is 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can 
be made. 


tightened in position by driving either of the 
walings in the direction of its length until 
square, or nearly square, with the strut. The 
strut is released by driving the waling back 
in the opposite direction. 


6,910 of 1903.—A. Jones: 4 Lifting and Lower- 
ing Shaft, with Brake Combined, for Hoists 
and the like. 

A lifting and lowering mechanism for, hoists 
and the like, consisting in the combination 
with a gear wheel loosely mounted on the 
driving-shaft, of a brake, which is capable of 
end-way movement along, but is incapable of 
revolving upon the shaft, and which may be 
moved so as to be pressed and maintained 
against the wheel with the required degree of 
pressure either to lock the pinion to the shaft 
or allow it to turn in relation theretu. 


6,914 of 1903.—J. IRON: Means, or Apparatus, 
for use as a Fire Escape, or Lowering, or 
Removing Persons, or Goods from Buildings 
or other places. 

The apparatus consists of a canvas, or other 
bag, or receptacle, with framing, or distend- 
ing rings, or parts, and, if desired, a solid 
bottom may be provided. The edge of the 
framed bag may have a flap, or fan-shaped 
extension, adapted to be held up in front of 
the entrance to the receptacle to protect the 
incoming occupant, and, in the case of nervous 
people, to shield them from a view of the 
depth to which they are to de&cend. A ring, 
or rings, or eyelets, on this flap provides 
means whereby attachment of lines, cords, 
wires, or chains, to draw it up, or support it, 
may be made. The bag, or bucket. is slung 
on lines, cords, or chains from hooks, or a 
wooden, metal, or wood and metal stretcher. 
The bag may be round, or oval, or half round 
in shape, with a flat side towards the building, 
or wall, and may be made of strong textile 
material, rendered non-inflammable by the 
application of asbetos, slag wool, or the like. 
or by dressing with cuprous ammonium, or 
other treatment. 


7,877 of 1903.—C. P. SHOWELL: 
Adjustable Fastenings. 


This invention relates to casement adjustable 
fastenings, and refers more particularly to 
that class of fastening in which the bracket 
is secured to the moving casement, and to 
which is connected the stay, or blade, in which 
are holes, or the like, which may take on to 
an upstanding peg which is secured to the 
casement frame. It has been found impos- 
sible to make these blades from a drawn, 
rolled, or extruded strip of metal. In carry- 
ing the invention into effect the blade 1s 
prepared from the plain strip which has been 
rolled, drawn, or extruded, to form at its one 
end a pivot joint, which is then jointed to a 
member, which is again formed pivotwise and 
attached to a base plate so that the said mem- 
ber and plate form, us it were, a bracket tu 
be screwed to the moving casement. Hence 
the blade may thus have two directions of 
motion at right angles to each other, the first 
of which serves to lift the said blade from off 
the pivot peg of the frame when the case- 
ment may pushed out to the required dis- 
tance. The second pivottal movement from 
the bracket permits the blade to be brought 
into position for the pivot peg at any point. 
Upon the bracket plate means may further be 
rovided for supporting the blade from 
alling down, which may consist of a radial 
ring around the joint of the blade, so that the 
blade may rest thereon. 


8,164 of 1905.—T. Potter: Concrete Steppings 
and Seatings for Public Bulldings. 

This invention relates to a method of forming 
armoured fireproof concrete steppings, seatings, 
and risers for theatres and similar buildings. 
The usual way of performing this kind of 
seating is to en wood troughs or frames, 
one on each side of the riser and on the under- 
side of the seat. The concrete is deposited in 
the former and on top of the latter in a soft 
state, and, when sufficiently hard, the tem- 
orary wood is removed. By this invention 
iron sheets, plain or corrugated, and some- 
times galvanised, are used in place of wood, 
bent to shape to form in one piece a frame, 
or support, for the concrete back of the riser 
and the concrete seat. These iron plates are 
left permanently in position. In this way 
temporary wood casings are only required for 
the front of the riser, which are removed when 
the concrete is sufficiently hard. In the con- 
crete is also embedded, when required, small 
steel rods, bars, or hoops. Seatings, steppings, 
etc., are claimed to be light, strong, and 
quickly made by this means. 


8.240 of 1903.—C. WILLIs and A. Bates: Manu- 
facture of Closet Cones, or Connexions. 

This invention relates to the construction of 

connexions, or cones, whose purpose is to 

connect inlet, or outlet, pipes to closet basins 

or earthenware sanitary appliances. By this 

invention the advantages of both a metal union 


Casement 


and a rubber one combined is claimed to be 
obtained for making water-tight any such 
connexions. The ordinary method of making 
a connexion is by means of a rubber taper 
tube known as a cone, and consists in stretch- 
ing the small end over the lead pipe and the 
large end over the collar, or neck, of the basin. 
As there is a tendency for such cones to rot 
in the body, the body is made of any suitable 
metal, brass, or copper, and at either end is 
inserted rubber in such form as will produce 
the surest water-tight joint. 


8,359 of 1903.—W. HUrrox: Window Sashes. 


A sliding sash of the type adapted to be 
swung on hinges for cleaning purposes, which 
consists in arranging each hinge in two parts. 
one on the sash and one on the frame, and 
adapting one part to be normally removed 
from the path of the other to permit sliding 
of the sash, and to be moved into the path 
of the other in order that the sash may be 
brought to a predetermined position to bring 
the respective parts into engagement to enable 
the sash to be swung inwards. 


8.611 of 1903.—T. W. Twyrorp (Managing 
Director of Twyfords, Ltd.: Urinal Ranges. 


Urinal ranges, built up of stall sections, which 
consist in providing the front edges of such 
sections with rebates, or depressions, adapted. 
on two sections being placed together, to form 
complete upright channels for the reception 
of bonding, or key ribs, formed at backs of 
facing slabs, or mouldings, which are applied 
and secured to the fronts of the said meeting- 
parti of the contiguous stall sections so as to 
reak joint between them. 


8,617 of 1903.—J. B. TALBOT-CRO8BIE: Con- 
densers, Radiators, and Heat Exchangere. 
Condensers, radiators, and heat exchangers. 
consisting of chambers, each formed from one 
or two sheets of metal, having plain, indented. 
or corrugated surfaces, the said chambers 
being strung on pipes, and held thereon by 
means of nuts and distance pieces, the pipes 
passing through and communicating with the 
chambers by means of openings formed 
through the pipes and the distance pieces, at 
the parts within the chambers, with or without 
wire gauze or other suitable material, and 
baffle parts arranged respectively within the 
n and in the outer space between 

them. 


9,102 of 1903.—C. CALAME: A Level-indicating 
Instrument, applicable also for use as a 
Clinometer and Plumb-rule. 


An instrument, comprising a graduated and 
counter-balanced disc rotatably mounted in a 
casing provided with a number of pointers, 
and having a straight or flat base. 


9,181 of 1905.—T. W. Twyrorp (Managing 
Director of Twyfords, Ltd.): Automatic 
Flushing Apparatus, principally for Sani- 
tary Purposes. 

An automatic syphon flushing apparatus, which 
consists in arranging, or disposing, the catch- 
box which retains the water for restoring the 
bottom seal after each discharge upon the top 
of the chamber, or vessel, containing the bot- 
tom seal cup, and providing a syphon for 
conveying the retained water from the said 
catch-box to the enclosed sealing cup. 


14,885 of 1903.—J. Riagr and W. R. Talon. 
Method of Automatically Opening, Closing, 
Locking, and Unlocking the Doors of 
Hoists, Lifts, and other similar structures 
and apparatus therefor. 

This invention relates to improvements in, or 
relating to, the method of automatically open- 
ing, closing, locking, and unlocking doors of 
hoists, lifts, and other similar structures and 
apparatus therefore, and consists in means 
whereby the said operations are effected by 
the up and down movements of the hoist cage. 
together with means for locking the strap 
fork when the said doors are open on any of 
the landings or room floor level. 


23,246 of 1903.—D. F. Colli cUurr: Zerel and 
Plumb. 


A level and plumb, consisting of a body 
having parallel edges with a circular opening 
formed through the body, an arbour arranged 
in the centre of said opening, a weight secured 
to the arbour and arranged within the open- 
ing, dials secured to the body, provided with 
central openings, through which the arbour 
projects, pointers carried by the arbour out- 
side of the dials, glass discs secured to the 


body opposite of the pointers, said glass discs 


eing provided with central bearings for the 

arbour, and means adapted to be operated 
outside of the glass discs for arresting the 
oscillations of the pointers. 


27,211 of 1903.—W. G. GAGNE: 
Coils. 

A ventilator, consisting of a hollow sphere. 

eying a series of vertical-slotted openings. 

curved bands outside of said sphere covering 

said openings and separated therefrom by 


Ventilating 
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ventilating spaces, a cylinder extending into 
the lower portion of said sphere, and a cone- 
shaped deflector within said sphere extending 
from the top downward. 


28.103 of 1903.—J. W. D. Pratr: Brick Kilns 
and the Process of Burning Bricks. 


A construction of kiln and arrangement of 
flues in conjunction with dampers so that 
during the process the hot gases are not 
directly thwarted in their passage by dampers, 
thus preventing leakage of hot gases or entrance 
of cold air round the damper slots. 


28.781 of 1903.—J. BARDSLEY: Door Closers 
and Checks. 


A door closer, the spindle to be operated 
from the door, and the casing within which 
said spindle is mounted, combined with the 
coiled closing spring for co-operation with 
said spindle, and the cover plate for said casing 
contaimng an opening to receive the upper 
portion of said spindle, said cover plate having 
the projection constituting a stop to restrain 
the upper end of said spring in one direction, 
and said casing having on its floor a stop to 
restrain the lower end of said spring in the 
opposite dirction, and said spindle havin 
integral arms in operative connexion with 
the respective ends of said spring for windin 
said spring at either end in accordance wit 
the direction of motion imparted to the door. 


617 of 1904.—E. ZwEHL: Mountings for Swing- 
ing Windows. 

A window-mounting for swinging windows, 
which binds the projection of the window sash, 
keeps it in its open position, and enables the 
window to be lowered inwards so far that the 
outside of the window-pane can be cleaned 
from above in the room, characterised in that 
s plate is fixed to the window-case, with a 
rectangularly-bent stay, with a holder having 
a tapered part at the bottom and a notch in 
the top and a window-support plate furnished 
at the bottom with a notch, and carryin 

the top a hasp that is let in the notch, which | ¢ 
are movably connected by a rivet. 


7.905 of 1903.—G. Moore: An Iron Trimmer. 
or Carrier, for Trimmer Joists, to be used 
in the Construction of Floors of Buildings. 


An iron trimmer, or carrier, to be used in the 
construction of floors of buildings, formed 80 
as to be readily fixed to long trimmer joists 
at one end. and kept in position with a bolt, 
the other end to rest on a stone template 
bedded on brickwork in the wall. 


25.307 of 1903. — G. F. Fry: 
Repairing Macadam Roads. 


Making and repairing of macadamised roads, 
consisting in the use of grouting made of lime 
or cement. or any other material of the 
nature of lime or cement, mixed with another 
material, or used by themselves. The other 
material may be sand or fine granite, or any 
other material of the nature of sand or fine 
granite, or other suitable material. mixed with 
water and applied with the road material 
during the process of consolidation. 


28.600 of 1903.—W. C. Lyon: Method and 
Apparatus for Making Concrete Piles. 


A method of making concrete piles, consisting 
in forming a hole in the ground by means of 
a former, of filling the former with concrete, 
hermetically sealing the same, and applying 
a pressure between the surface of the con- 
crete and the top of the former. whereby the 
latter will be raised out of the ground, and 
the concrete forced from the lower end of the 
former to replace the space occupied by the 


former. 
— oee 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 24.— By HEPPFR & Sons (at More- 

cambe). 

Morecambe, Lancs.— The Morecambe Tower 
Estate and Pleasure Grounds, area 
9,432 Yds. . ** 

February 25.— By W. FOWLER, PEMBERTON, & 

Co. (at Birmingham). 

Corley, Warwick.—‘‘ n Corsey Estate,” aren 

445 a. lr. W sa . (in lots) 
The“ Saracen’s sad" Inn, and & a. 2 r. 13 p., 


Making and 


£9,500 


21,620 
1,550 


February 26.— By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & 
Co. (at Lincoln). 

Timberland, Lincs.— The Timberland Estate,“ 
comprising amm, lands, etc., area 
800 a. 2 r. 36 p., f. (in lots) ET EET 

The Houghton Arms Inn, and 
50 2. 1 r. 10 p., f., y. r. 65“. 5660 
February 29.— By ARTHUR BARTON. 

Lee.—10 and 12, St. Mildred’s-rd., u. t. 82 yrs., 

gr. 28L, y. r. 146. D 
By Bropis, TMBEBS, & Co 

Westminster. — 30, Marsham-st. 

1,600 ft., f., y.r. 481. 
By COOPER & GOULDING. 

Walworth.—Larcom-st., f. g. r. a reversion 
in 69 yrs. 

Gunnersbury. — 'Marlborough- rd., “ae “Nyanga,” 
u. t. 73 yrs., g. T. N. 10s., e. r. 521. 


(.), area 


294925254424 „„„ 2 6 6 „„ „6% „„ „„ 


eses „ % %% %%% % % „% „% „%% % H» » „„ „„ „„ 


By FIELD & Sons. 
Bermondsey.—57 & 59, Beatrice-rd., u. t. 
29 Vr., g. r. 71., w. r. 721. 16õ464. 


129. Fort- rd., u. t. 35} yrs., g. r. 4. 10s., 
W. r. 362. 88. FCC 
11, Reverdy- rd., u. t. 35} yrs., an 41. 108., 
F:: os ow se cee eed ee © Oe ae G wees 


By W. W. JENKINSON & Co. 
Southwark.—2, Rose-alley (warehouse), f., 


„%%% TTT 
By F. Lone & SoN. 

Batterzea.— 24, Millgrove-st., u.t. 69 yrs., 
g. r. 3l., W. r. 28. 12. 
Stand d Hul. 228, Sea ord- rd., u.t. 78 yrs., 
N. T. 3/. 108., W. r. 181. ů33 .. 
Paddington.—6, Dudley- pl., ut. 34 yrs., 
et; Slee ! A O8G aS 


By 5 (at Norwich). 

Norwich. — 27, 29, and 87, Oxford-st., f., 
„ , ( ⁊ Pee Oe Oe oN 
56. Pitt-st. (factory), f., y. r. 40l. 
2, Greyfriars, f., y. r. 184. 

March 1.—By DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. 
Hammersmith.—292 to 306 (even), King-st. 
(s.), area 27,000 ft., f., y. r. 471/. 10 
66 and 67, Brook-green, area 0 a. 2 r. 10 p., 
„ Vile NJ ˙ AAA ke wa renews 

Holloway en Hilldrop-cres., u.t. 44% yrs., 
Bis 8l., yar. GOL? «cs oso Sees in oo Wore ve 
Stamford Hill, —1⁰ and 12, Dale view- rd., u. t. 
55 yrs., g. Tr. 112., y. i 60. 
Palmer's Green. —1, 2, 3, and 4, Barrowell- 
green- villas, 1. cc cuwsus 


By J. & W. JOHNSON & Co. 
Clapton.— 188, Lower Clapton- rd., u. t. 79 yrs., 


g.r. 7}. 108., e.r. 60l. is wae bane 5s ceease 
By E. SIMPSON. 
Lewisham.—28, Sandrock-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., 


g.r. Ol. 68., er. %%% ow on vee eiys 
March 2.—By T. W. CATTELL & Co. 
Richmond. -— Lion-gate-gdns., i.g.r. 68“. 58., 

ut. 78} VIS B.r. 4i Ss sitesaneese esa eas 
Kilburn.—54, Priory-pk.-rd., f., e.r. 40“. 
By H. DONALDSON & SON. 
Dalston.—52, Parkholme-rd., u.t. 32 yrs., g. r. 
21.. 108., Y-T. IU oeenn ninae nko ea mis 


23, Lavender-gr., u. t. 39 yrs., g. r. 4l., e.r. 362. 


By MARK GILBERT. 
Enfield Wash.—Alma-rd., etc., f.g.r. 2252., re- 
version in 85 pile ee ee re 


55955292 %%%%„% %% „%% „„ „ „ „„ „„ „„ se eee 


50 yrs 
Alma- rd., f.g.r. 421. 2s., reversion in 50 yrs. 
By FRANK JOLLY & Co. 
Hackney.—110, King Edward-rd., u.t. 35} yrs., 
gr. 72. 108., Y.T. / eee x «ees 
Clapton.—43, Upper Clapton-rd., u.t. 58 yrs., 
g. T. 107., p. 
47. Downs. d., ;. CVSS RS 
Leyton.—131, Capworth- -St., u.t. 69} yrs., g. r. 
N Ö”tmh . De Ue ee ates 
Stepney .—18, Perriwinkle-st., o., W. T. 227. 28. 
By Fosters’ (at 54, Pall Mall). 
Barnes.—40, Castelnau, u. t. 77 yrs., g. r. 162., p. 
March 3.— By BURLEY & BRACKENBORY. 
Hackney Wick. —50, 52, and 54, White Post- 
la., u. t. 56 yrs., g. r. 8l., w. r. 81“. 188. 
By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Islington.—25, Alfred-st., u.t. 22} yrs., g. r. 5l, 


Wiehe. BOs Siew sae ihe oe oe ꝛĩ˙ ate T 
Camden Town. — 205, Camden- rd., u. t. 
34% yrs., g. r. 127., e. r. 90 % iii. 
. —86, Hemingtord-rd., u. t. 36 yrs., 
E / ͤ ( 

Ha 1 7 Wi i (8. ), u. t. 83% yrs., 
/// o» enwec sews 


Clapton. —74, Nightingale- ri, f., y.r. 50. 
By J. ODELL & Co. 
Brixton.—153 and 155, Acre-la., u.t. 27% yrs., 

BE 10l; YT §öô sige ba ĩð v ew cues 
Dalston.—8, Mayfield-rd., wt. 54 yrs., g. r. 
Tl. 108., // y Chae ok 
Barton Mills, Suffolk. —Main-st., freehold cot- 
tage, area half an acre, y. r. 84 
By Harps & BRA DLIx. 
Southwark. —1 & 8, Bath-ter., f., y. r. 101“. 88. 
Peckham.—8 & 10, Nut brook-st., u. t. 71 yrs., 
g.r. 102., w.r. N. . Gees ele ee 
Dulwich.—95 to 101 (odd), St. Dunstan's- rd., 
u. t. 86} yrs., g.r. 12/., w. r. 88“. 88. 

Blackheath.—56, Humber-rd., u.t. 911 yrs., 
gr. 6l. 68., S. . 10. 

By Stimson & SONS. 

Rotherhithe.—48 and 50, Cathay-st., also 


Amhurst Cottage.“ f., W. r. 666610. 
amn. s Upland- rd., and stabling, f., 
e. r. r / 


'e 2 %%% „ „ „„ „„ „„ „ „ „% „„ „ % „ %„%„%„„%„ „ „ „ „0 0 


Sa 15 “ed , Coldharbour-la., u.t. 60} yrs. š 
gr. // io eine eae sere ¢ 

688 70, and 70a, Wells-st. (s.), u. t. 23 yrs., 
ö / ee einia ness 
Walworth.—45 and 47, 


Viti A Re ³ðV ·⁰m d ea eee 
15 ed 30, n u. t. 91 yrs., g. r. 40., 


777 lee 
Old Kent-rd. —43, Ormside-st., u.t. 7 yrs., g. r. 
51. 48., y. r. 602. 
102, 2, Ormalde-st. (s.), U.t. 65 yrs., g.r. ., 
r h u wie ae oe 
New Cross.—4, Kender-gr., u.t. 201 yrs., g. r. 
4l., W. r. 32. 10ꝝů . oe 
By C. C. & T. MOORE. 

Holloway. —99, 101, and 103, Marlborough- d., 
u. t. 63} yrs., g. r. 187. 188., y. r. 96“. 88. 
. Bein Mayo-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g. r. 5l., 
Shepherd’ Bush.—17 to 25 (odd), Tunis-rd., 
u.t. 76 yrs., gr. 271. 108., y. r. 1412. 
Battersea. — 123, 178 Tdi; u. t. 604 yrs., g. r. 

51. 108., w. r. 270. 666 
Southend, Essex. —13 o 18, Elizabeth-rd., ut. 
771 yrs., g. r. 122., w. r. 124“. 16s...... saa 
Leyton.—11 to 19 9 (odd), Grove Green-rd., u.t. 
78 yrs., g. r. 242. 108., y. T. 125. 
Stepney.—80, 82, 84. 86, and 86}, Whitehorse- 
st. (s.), with yard and stabling, y. r. 1322., 
also i. g. r. 162., u. t. 6 1 yrs., g. r. 321. 108... 


Mile-end.— 39, 41, and 92, St. Ann's- rd. Gaye 11 


premises, etc.), u. t. 511 yrs., 
r ³o¹ nd bw can edes £950 
Bow.—6, Wellington-rd., u. t. 191 yrs., g. r. 111., 
/ ⁵ ð V ͤ Oe e Sear 250 
Mile-end.—5 to 10, Br :ntridge-st., u. t. 32 yrs., 
B. r. 25“. 48., w. r. 162/.108..............- 960 
1 and 2, Cordova- rd., u. t. 44 yrs., g. r. 8i., 
e 25a Sao 655k SOSH a VEE 400: 
1 to 1 N ; 1 to 4, Beaumont-st., 
and gs Arms’ Yard, u. t. 10} yrs., g. r., 
eto., 552., v. r. 627. 66 . 1,520. 
14 to 24, Louisa-st., u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 201., 
/ coh todas 2,570 
281 to 289 (odd), Mile End- rd. (s.), u. t. 
384 yrs., g. r. 94., y. r. 260... 2,730 
Whitechapel. —75⁵ & 77. Old Montague-st. ; 1, 
la (tlie Three Crowns ” p. h.); 3 to 25. 
Dunk-st.; 50 to 58 (even), Chicksand-st. : ; 
and 34 to 48 (even), Great Garden-st., u.t. 
15 1 yrs., a 2302., y. r. 9191. 128......... 3,750 
By E. J. CARTER. 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. — 10, Broad water-down, 
area 11 acres, u. t. 55 yrs., g. r. 28l., p. 1.600 
By A. PREEOE & SON (at Beckenham). 
Beckenham.—55 to 65 (odd), Birkbeck-rd., f., 
Cl! e oe awe es 2,380 
By H. W. Sur (at Ilford). 
Ilford, Essex. —Colenso-rd., seven plots of 
buildin f!!! ĩð-ÄK HL eee 406 
Durban- , two plots of building land, f. .. 112 
March 4.— By WX. CLARKSON. 
Forest Gate.—169, Romford-rd., f., e.r. 752 950 
By PERCIVAL Hopson. 
Camden Town. — 32 and 34, Torriano-av., y. r. 
84l., also l. g. r. 551. 178., u. t. 40 yrs., g. r. 
II/) ³Äo—ĩ2AJ ⁰˙ A ag ae 1,660 
Holloway.—360, Camden- rd., u.t. 38} yrs., g. r. 
12. 108., y. r. 7;ͤ» . ene ee 540 
Hampstead -rd.— 25. Edward-st., u.t. 174 yrs., 
G05 94., VS / eas bw eva 8 310 
24, Robert-st., u.t. 174 yrs., g. r. 1/. 108. y. r. 
JVP 475 
35, Robert-st., u. t. 174 yrs., g. r. 181., y. r. 482. 255 
Palner’ 8 Green. —Palmerston- -cres., & block of 
freehold building land.................. 405 - 
Tottenham.—59, Vicarage-rd., f., w.r. 311. 48. 275 
By Hy. HOLMES & Co. 
Marylebone.—17, Paradise-st., u.t. 48 yrs., 
g. r. J., w. r. 1022. 1422233 585 
2, 3, 4, and 5, Wesley - st., u.t. 19 yrs., g. r. 
102., y.r. / ðWWA ee Swe 1,100. 
By OGDEN, Sons, & OLLEY. 
Wimbledon.—Home-pk.-rd., four plots of 
building land, f. ........ 0... cece cece 450 
Contractions used in these lists.—¥F.g.r. for freehold. 


und-rent ; l. a r for leasehold 5 rent; l. g. r. for 
rag epee ground-rent : g. r. for ground-rent ; r. lor rent ; 
treehold ; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold ; p. for 
on; o.r. for estimated rental ; w. r. for weokly 
rental: g . for quarterly rental; y-r. tor yearly rental ; 
u. t. for unexpi term; p. a. tor per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. ior street ; rd. for road: sq. for- 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 5 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house ; p. h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices ; 8. for shops; ct. for court. 


— . — 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, MAROE 11. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).— 
Mr. W. G. Banister on The Premium System of 
Payment for Labour.” 8 p.m. 

Santtary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Professor R. Elsey Smith on “Sanitary Building Con- 
struction and Planning; Soil and Local Physical 
Conditions.” 7 p.m. 

Juntor Institution of . .— Visit to the Works of 
the Electrical Power Storage Company, Millwall. 


p.m. 
Glasgow Architectural Craftemen’s Sociay.—Mr. J. I. 
Little on “ Sewage Disposal of Country Houses.“ 8 p.m 


SATURDAY, MAROH 12. 


Royal Institution. ae Hon. Lord Rayleigh on The 
Life of Stokes,“ IV. 8 p 

Incorporated British Institute of Certified Carpenters. 
1 to Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, . 

p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary O 2). 
Inspection at the Sewage and Destructor Works, 
Ealing. 2.15 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to the 
Midlothian County Buildings, George IV. Bridge. 


MONDAY, MARCH 14. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. J. D. Crace 
on “ Plaster Decoration, with Lantern Illustrations. 


8 p.m. 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture). — Mr. Bertram 
Blount, F. I. C., on Recent Advances in Electro- 


Chemistry,“ II. 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Professor R. Elsey Smith on Ventilation, Warming 
and Lighting.“ 7 p.m. 

Regent - street Polytechnic (Universit Extension 
Lectures).— Professor Vivian Lewes on The Chemistry 
of Air, Fire, and Water,“ VII. 8 p.m. 

of Architects.—Mr. C. Daubney on 
p.m. 


Bristol Societ 
TUESDAY, MARCH 15. 


„Fire Risk.” 

Institution of Civil Engineers. — (1) Mr. G. H. 
Stephens, C. M. G., M. Inst. C. E. on The Barrage Across 
the Nile at Asyut.” (2) Sir Robert Hanb Brown, 
K. C. M. G., on The Use of Cement Grout at the Delta 
Barrage in Egypt.“ 8 p.m. 

Institute of Builders.—Finance Committee Meeting. 
3.30 p.m. Ordinary Councll Meeting. 4 p.m. Special 
Council Meeting. 4.30 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. A. S. Cole, 
C. B., on “Recent Developments in Devonshire Lace 
Making.“ 4.30 p. m. mecz 

Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Mr. P. H. Thoms on 
11 e Features of Scottish Architec- 

ure p.m. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16. 


Architectural Association (Discussion Section).— Paper 
by Mr. P. L. Waterhouse, M. A., on The Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Practice in the Colonies.” 
7.30 p. in. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Inst itutio .. — 
Ordinary Meeting of Members. 8 p.m 

Society of Arts.—Mr. L. P. Ford on “ Artificial and 
other Building Stones.“ 8 p.m. 

Sun ilary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—(1) Inspection at the East London 
Water Works, Lea Bridge, Clapton. 3 p.m. (2) Mr. 
W. C. Tyndale on “Sanitary Appliances.“ 7 p. in. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association (Associates’ 
Paper).—Mr. A. Ingleby Wood on “Pewter.” 8 p. in. 

net itut ion of Cir Engineere.—Students’ visit to the 
Pianoforte Works of Messrs. John Broadwood & Sons, 
Limited, Stour Road, Old Ford, E. 2.30 p.m. 

British Archeological. Association.—(1) Mr. Andrew 
Oliver on Whitehall and the Thames, with Maps and 
Views. (2) A short Paper by Mr. Chas. Lynham, F.3.A. 


p.m. 
F Institute of Builders. — Annual General Meeting. 
p-m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 17. 


Carpenters’ Hal, London Wall (Free Lectures on 
Matters Connected with Building).— Professor R. Elsey 
Smith will read a paper on “Canterbury Cathedral,” 
prepared by the late Professor T. Roger Smith. 8 p.m. 

London Master Builders’ Association.—Finance Com- 
mittee Meeting. 3.15 p.m. Council Meeting. 4 p.m. 


FRIDAY, MAROH 18. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—M. Edouard 
. on Compound Locomotives in France.“ 

P. In 

Sanitary Institute (edute jor SINKAY Officers).—Mr. 
W. C. Tyndale on “ House Drainage.” p- n. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19. 


Architectural Association.—Fifth spring visit, to the 
Belgrave Hospital for Children, Clapham-road, by per- 
mission of Mr. H. P. Adams. 

Royal Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
“ The Life of Stokes.“ V. 3 p.m. 

London Association of Correctors of the Press.—Jubilee 
Dinner, Grand Hall, Hotel Cecil, Right Hon. Viscount 
Goschen, P. C., in the chair. 6.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary Officers). 
Inspection at Morden Hall Dairy Farm, Morden. 
Surrey. 3 p.m. 

The Junior Institution of Engineers. Con versazione at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel. 7 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supphed DIRECT 
from the Office to residenta in any part of the United Ki om 
at the rate of 194. per annum (53 numbers) PREPAID. O all 
Beris of Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, 

lon, &c., 288. per annum. Remittances (payable to J. 
MORGAN) should be addressed to the Publisher of THE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W. C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
vrepaying at ue Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 


numbers) or 48. apoa quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The B by Friday Morning’s Post. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


% Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and Quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Es. d. 
Hard Stocks. ...... 1 16 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles veto bese 13 0 ” 5 * ” 
Facing Stocks ... 212 0 57 72 ” 
Shippers sesoses secece 10 0 55 57 ” 
Flettons . 10 0 72 at railway depot. 
Red Wire Cuts ... 113 0 D 55 ” 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 0 55 97 99 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 47 sé is 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire... 4 4 0 99 os 55 
Do. Bullnose 4 10 0 57 op iT) 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks 4 0 ry) »9 5 
GLAZED BRICKS, 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers stesi . 13 0 0 ” x) ye 
Headers ............ 12 0 0 p > s 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats......... 17 0 0 ” 5 57 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 57 ry) 57 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 b 55 95 
One Side and two 
Ends e „ 19 0 0 29 97 ” 
Two Sides and 
One End ......... 20 0 0 97 ry) 7) 
1 8, Cham- 
rred, Squints. 20 0 0 97 97 95 
9 Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch - 
ers, and Header 12 0 0 57 ry) T 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats 14 0 0 8 i ” 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 M 5 oe 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 i š i 
One Side and two 
Ends 15 0 0 ò 10 10 
Two Sides and 
one End 9 2220 . 15 0 0 99 55 ry) 
Splays, Cham- 
ferred, Squints 14 0 0 ši 5 ‘a 
Second Quality, 
White and 
Dipped Salt 
GZ d 2 0 0 ” less than best. 


BRICKS, &c.—(continucd)— 


s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand 7 3 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Balln st.. 6 0 75 a 
Best Portland Cement .. 30 0 per ton, j 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 5 5 


Note.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ... 
Stourbridge Firecliy in sucks: 


STONE. 


Batu STONE—delivered on road 
gons, Paddington Depot . 


wag- s. 
1 


—KB * 


Do. do. delivered on road wuggons, 


Nine Ehns Depot 
PORTLAND STONE 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on 
waggons, Paddington depot, 


eee ee 


Elms depot, or Pimlico Wharf... 


White Basebed, delivered on 
waggons, Paddington depot, 


22 


(20 ft. average) — 


road 
Nine 


ts 


road 
Nine 


Elis depot, or Pimlico ny aa 2 


Ancester in blocks...... 
Beer F 
Greenshill „. 


sssseo 


enn * 


Darley Dale in blocks... 2 4 

Corsehill m 2 5 
CloseburnRedFreestone 2 0 
Red Manstield 75 2 4 


YORETSTONE— Robin Hood Quality. 


B. U. 
Scuppled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube,deld.rly depot. 


6 in. sawn two sides 
landings to sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 

6 in. rubbed two sides 
ditto, ditto .....00.0...... 2 6 

3 in. suwn two sides 


slubs (random sizes) 0 114 
2 in. to K in. sawn one 

side slabs (random 

sizes) Ken —. O 74 


14 in. to Zin. ditto, ditto 0 
Harp YORK— 
Scappled random blocks 3 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 
6 in. rubbed two sides 
Ditto 3 0 
3 in. sawn two sides 
(slabs random sizes) 1 
2 in. self-faced e 
flugs 


te 


‚— 353õ3035*f; — | 


0 per ft. cule 


ve 


128. Od. per yard, delivered. 
27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


d. 

6} per ft. cube. 
8⁴ 9 op 

1 9 op 
23 99 77 


3 per foot super. „ 


& per ft. super. 55 


5 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 


sides land 


3 in. do. 


+ vs os 


6 in. sawn both 
ings 2 7 


SLATES. 


in. in. £ 8. 
20 x 10 best blue Bangor 13 
20 x 12 s „ 13 
20 x 10 best seconds., 12 
20x 12 „ 8 „ 13 
16 * 8 7 0 
20 * 10 best blue Port- 
indoe 12 
16 x 8 best blue Port- 
madec 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- 
fadiux green. 
20 x 12 N 15 17 
18 x 10 Sy i 2 
16x 8 10 
20 x 10 permanent green 1 
18 x 10 Se y 
16x 8 5 se 5 


8. 
Best plain red roofing tiles. 42 
Hip and Valley tiles. 3 
Best Brosely tiles q 50 
Do. Ornamental tiles... 52 
Hip und Valley tiles ... 4 
Best Ruabon red, brown, or 
brindled do. (Edwards) 55 
Do. Ornamental do 
Hip tiles 
Valley tiles 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire do. (Peakes) 51 
Do. Ornamental do . 54 


re ee | 


90 
Hip tiles 4 1 per doz. b ʻi 
Valley tiles. . 3 8 PA 33 -y 
Best “Rosemary” brand 
plain tiles eee 48 O per 1000 7 j 
Best Ornamental tiles 50 5 A si 
Hip tiles Saat . 4 Oper doz. * 55 
valle il 3 8 jj 15 ʻi 
Best ‘“‘Hartshill’’ brand 
„plain tiles, sand faced. 50 Oper 1000 „ n 
Do. TORSO. eose baat 6 ey 35 a 
Do. Ornamental do 0 a j 3 
Hip tiles ........ P 4 O per doz. $ 75 
Valley tiles sarute . 3 6 „ ree 
WOOD. At per standard. 
E s. d. Es. d. 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
by 9 in. und 11 in . . .. 15 10 0 16 10 0 
Deals : best 3 by 4... . . . . coses . 14 10 0 15 10 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 
Sin., and 3in. by 7 iu. and 8 in. 1110 0 12 10 0 
Battens : best 24 by Gund 3 by 6.. 0 10 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deuls: seconds ee. 1 O 0 less thn best 
Battens: secouds .. Tf!!! O “age yy gy 
2 in. by 4 in. und Lin. hy 6 in. «wee 9 O 0 910 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by Sin... 8 10 0 9 10 0 
Foreign Sawn oun 
1 in. and 11 in. by 7 ceses 010 0 more than 
bat tens. 
4 in. %% % „ „ „„ „ „„ „ 6 666 „ 6 „„ „60 2 1 0 0 9? 


deld. rly. depot 
per ft. super. 
deld. rly. depot 


I 97 


d. 
per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 


a, 


7 * 


6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 „ 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


a 


0 per 1000 at rly. depot. 
7 per doz. ie 53 
0 per 1000 55 ” 


6 


0 per doz. 55 et 


6 per 1000 s n 


0 per doz. D 75 
0 


59 


9 per 1000 75 75 


WOOD (con fin ued) 

Fir timber: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average „ 16 o 5 0 0 
Seconds 5 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 i in. 5 asa 3 12 6 315 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 3 0 0 3 10 0 
Swedish balkRs . . 2 15 0 3 0 9 

Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. uveruge) 3 5 0 3 15 0. 

JOINERS’ Woop. 

White Sea: first yellow deals, At per standard. 
„CCC oeteeaescsenbaks 23 0 0 21 0 0 
in uc siastave ieee 21 0 0 2 16 0 
Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. hy7in. 17 0 0 18 10 0 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
II 18 10 0 20 0 0 
3 in. by 9 in. 17 10 0 19 0 0 
Battens, 231 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
All!! vesens 0 16 10 0 
Buttens, 23 in. and! in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 

Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
CCC 21 0 0 22 10 0 
Do. z in. by 9 in 18 0 0 19 10 0 
Batten . 13 10 0 15 0 0 

Petersburg: second yellow deals, 
in by II dvetcrsscsivess 16 0 0 700 
Do. à in. by 9 in . 14 10 0 16 0 0 
Buttenn s. 11 0 0 12 10 0 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
Iii HNGie aie Some E 13 10 0 14 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in teens 13 0 0 14 0 0 
Batten. ͥ 2 10 0 0 11 0 0 

White Sea und Petersburg :— 

First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 14 10 0 15 10 0 
51 ‘i 3 in. by 9 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Battens ll 0 0 12 0 e 
Second white deals, 3in. by 11 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
57 in 3 in. by 9 in. 12 10 0 1310 6 

75 battens ...... 910 0 10 10 0 

Pitch - pine: deul s . ꝗ . 16 10 0 20 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra 010 0 1 0 6 

Yellow Pine- First, regular sizes 35 0 0 upwards. 
Odd mente 8 24 0 0 26 0 0 

Seconds, regular sizes a.. 26 10 0 Rie o 

Yellow Pine oddments ............... 22 0 0 Uoo 

Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 6 050 

Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Large, per ft. cube e 0 2 6 0 3 6 

VC 0 2 3 0 26 

Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube. 0 5 0 0 5 6 

Dry Wuinscot Ouk, per ft. sup. as 
l tonne ais 007 068 

Zin. do. do. —uj— . 0 0 62 = 

Dry Mahogan —Honduras, Ta- 

co, per ft. super. as inch... 0 0 9 oon 

Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
J hott: i ata ees 0 1 6 0 2 0 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
VCC . 0 010 018 

Teak, per lonl . . 1700 Anot 

American Whitewood Planks— 

per ft. cube „ bees 0 4 0 = 

Prepared Flooring — Per square 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and N 
/// E aac resarennine: 013 6 0 17 5 

Lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 0 14 0 O18 0 

1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ee ene ee 016 0 109 

lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
of nutes 012 0 O14 6 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and : 
matched CC 012 6 015 0 

14 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matehed aaeeea 015 0 016 6 

2 in. by 7 in. yellow, matched S 
and beaded or V-jointed bras. O 11 0 0 10 8 

qin by 7 in. do. do. do. 0 14 0 0 18 ù 

in. by 7 in. white do. do. 0 10 0 oll ê 

lin. by 7 in. do. do. do. O11 6 0 13 5 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London. or delivered 
ae aad Vans, per ten. 


s. d. E s. ù 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 


6 1 1 6 5 0 7 5 
mpoun irders, ordinary 
BEONE CV 8 2 6 9 50 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- P 
nary sections esse N 7 17 6 8 1. : 
Flitch Plates ere 8 5 O 8 15 
Cast Iron Columus and Stunchions 6 
including ordinary patterns... 7 2 6 8 5 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London 
Inox s. d. 4 s. 5 
Common Bars q 750. 7 15 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 576 
merchant qunlity . 7 15 0 8 7. 
Staffordshire Marked Bars 10 0 0 ... =| j 
Mild Steel Bars . 8 15 0 9 : ù 
Hoop Iron, basis price . . 950. 9 2 
37 Galvanized ......... 17 10 0 


(And upwards, according to size and gauge. 7 
Sheet Iron (Black) — 
Ordinary sizes to a g. 


5 j aA „„ 
Sheet Tron, Galvanised, fat, ordinary quality 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


itt tO QO .. 88 12 15 0 -æ 
Ordinary oE and 24 g. 13 5 8 eae = 
Sheet ‘Tron, Giutvanised, flat, dest quality 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. . 16 0 0 .. 
š 71 20 K and 24g. 16 10 0 ... £ 
6% %%% 18 o 0 eee eo 
Galvanised RE  Sheotaa 
Ordinary sizes 6ft. to8ft. 20 g. 12 10 0 ... a 
15 37 22 g. and 24 8. 133 0 0. = 
26 K wee 13 15 O . = 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker 1115 0 ... = 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 24 g. 12 15 0 = 
. 26 g.. n ? O oa a 
Cut nails, 3'in. to 6 in. 0 9 10 


(Under 3 in., usual irade 3 * 
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LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
8. d. E s. d. 

LEAD— Sheet, English, 31b. and up 14 10 0 — 

Pipe in coi ä 232 2020 COCO „ „ SAS reser . 0 . 9 

Soil pipe eeseoosoosesosoros 26 %%% 2200 17 10 0 . =r 

Com Pips —h— 2 17 10 0 . — 
Zixc Sheet 

Vieille Montagne ton 26 5 0 ... = 

Silesian...... C 26 0 0 — 
CopPpER— 

Strong Sheet. . per lb. 0 0 ig s — 

i 1 Shakin eave. 39 0 0114. — 

Copper nails. „, O0 O 11 — 
Brass— 

Strong Sheet per Ib. 0 0 10 — 

in FCC 75 o 0 11 — 

TIx— English Ingots ...... 75 0 14 — 
SotpEE—Plumbers’ ...... 175 00 63 — 

Tinmen’s wee * %% „% 57 0 0 8 . 

Blow pipe aens 75 009. — 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


15 oz. thirxds 2d. per ft. delivered. 
„ fourths . 8 55 55 
21 oz. third. 2 shy 70 
„ fürs nes 23d. „ 5 
26 02. thirds a re ee 3 d. 57 97 
„% lduürths 3d. „, 75 
82 oz. thirds ga: 7 72 
„ ddt cui ee - igs 75 
Fluted Sheet, 15 o 28d. „ 5 
Sy % 8 33 
J Hartley’s Rolled Plate 1 eci 35 
é 75 5 79 * · 57 

2ad. 


97 +9 77 


OILS, &&. E s. d. 
Raw Linseed O1 ifi pipes or barrels. per gallon 0 1 7 
51184 se „ in succor 5 0 10 
Boi 5 » in pi or 8. 0 
5 i Ayame e ii 0 2 1 
Turpentine, in barrels .................. P 039 
45 in drums 5 0 3 11 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 19 0 0 
Red Lead, 8 1100 arate EEN 15 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty n percwt. 0 7 6 
Stockholm Tar. . per barrel 1 12 0 
VARNISHES, &c. per garon: 
8. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varn ihn 0 8 0 
Pale Copal Oak . 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
ü! ³ĩðVAd ds teertenaan bs 0 14 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage ue 012 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 016 0 
Fine Pale Map[ledae ees 016 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ....................0... 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oln 1 1 0 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ...................00... 018 0 
White Copal Enamellln eee 1 4 0 
Extra Pale fapeerrõrõrõrrr cc ee cece eee 012 0 
Best Ja Gold Sizge . eceee eee 0 10 6 
Best Black Japan 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Staaaen 09 0 
Brunswick Black 08 6 
Berlin Black 0.0.0.0... 0c aanren rea eeeen eens 016 0 
Knotting ............... r a EE 010 0 
French and Brush Polis 010 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. - 


C. & W.—T. G.—B. H. & Co. (Amounts should have 
been stated).— T. H. (Below our limit). 


Joi b.— ithe respuousibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authorr, 

Ps cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
ions. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice cun taken of anonymous 
communications. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 


proof of an article 
acceptance, 

All communications regarding li and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busi- 
hess matters should be addressed to THE PUBLI RB 
and not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N. B.- We cannot 
pablish Tenders unless authentica either by the 
architect or the building-owner; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 


of the Tender is given, nor an t in which the lowest 
Tender is under 100/7., unless some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERGAVENNY.—For alterations, additions, and 
repairs to school building in Castle-street and Hereford- 
road, for the School ard. Mr. E. A. Johnson, 
Architect to the Board :— 


J. Charles. . 2, 822] J. G. Thomas .... £2,826 
T. 8. Foster ...... 2,345 | E. C. Jordan 2,276 


BANGOR.—For about 448 lineal yards of pipe-sewer 
in Seacliffe-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
E. L. Woods, C. E., Town Surveyor, Bangor :— 


Warkman, Ltd. .. £802 0] Hugh Wheelly .. £577 0 


Jas. Ross & Sons. 759 0 Robert Caulfield, 
Robert Legge. 715 0 Bangor“. 499 17 
Wm. Legge. 645 0 


BOWERHAM (Lancaster). — For the erection of a 


shop and dwelling-house at Bowerham, for Mr. E. 
Williams. Mr. J. Parkinson, architect, 67, Church- 
street, Lancaster. Quantities by architect :— 
Masonry and Joinery: R. Thompson, 
Lancaster.. .......ssossseseserseo £475 0 O 
Slating and Plastering: R. Hall & Son, 
Lancaster 9 0 0 
Plumbing: J. A. Goad, Lancaster. 70 0 0 
20 19 9 


Painting T. Holden, Lancaster 


CALDBECK.— For 2 in. cast-iron main, valve, road 
boxes, etc., for Wigton Rural District Council. Mr. W. 
Brown, Surveyor, Kildare, Wigton. Quantities by 
Surveyor :— 

lward & Co., Carlisle® .............. 2187 


CARLISLE.—For the erection of two houses and 
shops in London-road, for Mr. J. Tiffen. Mr. H. H. 
Hodgkinson, architect, 9, Lowther-street, Carlisle :— 


Builder Q. Hill & Son, South Henry-square..\ Total, 
Joiner J. Hendson, Finkle-street ........ 
Plaster: D. Johnson, East Norfolk-street £803 5 6 


Plumber: W. J. Wilson, Lowther-street .... 
Painter: R. S. Kirk, Henry-street.......... 
Slater: Wm. Nanson, Lowther-street 

[All of Carlisle.] 


DEVONPORT.—For the erection of an entrance 
lodge and other buildings at the new Cemetery, North 
Prospect, for the Devonport Corporation. Mr. J. F. 
Burns, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Devon- 


rt :— 
Ambroa .... £1.793 18 0] A. N. Coles.. £1,599 0 0 
Jenkin & Son 1,771 OO] F. J. Stan- 
Partridge .... 1,656 0 0] bury, Devon- 
S. Roberts 1.655 1 9] port®*...... 1.572 20 
DEVONPORT.—For levelling, paving, and com- 
pleting Florence-street, Barton- avenue, Trelawney- 
avenue, etc., for the Town Council. Mr. J. F. Burns, 


Borough Surveyor, Muncipal Offices, Devonport :— 
Florence-street : E. Duke, Plymouth“ .. £239 5 1 
Lane between Welstord and Balmoral- 


avenues: T. Domy, Plymouth*...... 315 17 6 
Barton-avenue (Section 2): T. J. Stan- 
bury, Devonport®.................- 119 81 
Trelawny - avenue: Jefford & Sons, 
Devonport® obec ew vacee wees wees 306 3 7 
Lane between Pusley · street and St. George’s- ne 
79 


terrace E. Duke, Plymouth®........ 


DROY LSDEN.—For street works, Medlock and Hart 
streets, for the Urban District Council. Mr. C. Hall, 
Surveyor to the Council, 10, Ashton-road, Droylsden :— 


0 0 


ç Medlock-st. £2,316 
Bates & Co. $ Hartt. , 58 0 0 } £2881 00 
ock-st. 2,166 0 
W. H. Hurst.. Hartst. 538 0 of 2,704 0 0 
F. Mitchell & edlock-st. 2,118 19 3) 
Sons f Hart-st. .. 1.858 10 10 5 7,644 6 2 
edlock-s 8 1 2 
Worthington. 2 Hari . i 5 6 105 2,349 17 8 
. Medlock-s ,830 18 9 
J. Culshaw . J Hartest. 2 5 2,313 16 2 
Gosling & Stai- 
ford, Hazel- ( Medlock-st. 1,815 2 0 2279 10 2 
grove, Man-( Hart-st. .. 464 8 2 ? 
5 Medlock-st. 2,048 0 0 
urveyor's es- edlock-st. 2, 
timate .... ( Hart-st. . 523 0 o} 2,571 00 


ETON (Bucks).—For new fire brigade station, ie 
street, Eton, for the Urban District Council. Mr. C. W. 
Baker, architect. 24, Heythorpe-street, Wandsworth, 
8.W. Quantities by Mr. J. Simmonds, Surveyor to the 


Council :— 

G. Geay ........ £2,725 0 l Butcher & Hendry£2,570 0 

Hollis & Sons .. 2,698 0j H. Bur foot 2,443 10 

T. J. Messom & W. Watson, As- 
Sous 2,691 0 cott 2,869 0 

H. D. Bowyer .. 2,685 0 G. H. Gibson 2.848 0 

Thompson & Bev- W. Green & Sons 2,325 0 


eridge 2,669 E. Chamberlain.. 2,820 0 
J. Fergusson & Co. 2,598 0 H. Flin 2,269 0 
t Accepted subject to sanction to loan by Local Govern- 

ment Board. 


© 


HANWELL.—For sewering, levelling, paving, etc., 
Rosebank-road (lower portion and footpaths, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. S. W. Barnes, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
Council Offices. Hanwell, W.:— 


B. Nowell & Co.£932 13 3 | T. Watson, jun. £818 1 4 
H. Morecroft .. 898 00 |W. Neaves & 
J. Macklin .... 879 89 Son ........ 799 16 
London & Coun- R. Ballard, Ltd. 797 00 
ty Builders, Ltd. 875 9 01 Harvey Bros., 
F. Fowles 831 00 V’toria-st. S. W. 788 12 8 


HAS TINGS.— For laying about 686 ft. of 6 in. pipe 
sewer in Old Roar-road, Silverhill, for the Corporation. 


Mr. P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Hastings :— 
Joseph Harvey, 53, King’s-road, St. 
Leonard's .....sesesessssesossecea £120 


HIPPERHOLME.—For supply of about 139 tons of 
cast-iron water pipes for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. G. W. Thompson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hipper- 
holme :— 


L. Cooper .... £313 0 0|J.& R. Ritchie £661 5 0 
J. Oakes & Co. 709 15 0 Staveley Iron 
Stanton Iron- Co., L .. . 657 50 
works Co., .. 680 12 6E. & W. 
Cochrane & Co.. Haley, Brad- 
Ltd. ........ 670 12 6 ford® ...... 656 12 6 
Clay Cross Co. 667 3 4] Sheepbridge 
J. Blakeborough 665 0 0 Iron Co. .... 652 11 3 


HULL.—Forl] the erection of the Carnegie Public 
Library, West Park, Anlaby-road, for the Corporation 
Mr. J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, Hull :— 


Evans & Bar- E. Good & 
ton £2,798 18 8 Son ...... £2,405 18 7 

J. H. Fenwick 2,660 0 0 H. Kaye. 2,415 0 0 

Simpson & Son 2,595 2 0 J. R. Woods 2,410 17 0 

T. Bulby .... 2,585 0 0 F. Singleton 2,300 0 0 

J. Carr 2,521 17 5 F. Southern 2,355 4 6 

T. Coates 2,500 0 0] H. T. Arnott“ 2,333 2 6 

{All of Hull. ] 


HUTTON (Essex). —For the erection of children’s 
homes, schools, etc., for the Guardians of Poplar Union. 
Messrs Holman & Goodrham, architects, 6, King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. J. 
Rider Hunt & Co., 181, Queen Victoria-street :— 


Including Ad- 

ditional Glazed 
` Bricks, etc. 
Harris & Wardrop ...... £188,676 £193,254 
S. J. Scott . 188,567 194,004 
Perry & Oo.. 182,435 186, 887 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. e. 177,009 181,775 
J. S. Hammond & Son .. 176,880 . 181,334 
F. & T. Thorne ........ 174,861 179,140 
G. Parkeerr 174,659 179,700 
J. Smith & Son ........ 170,997 174,965 
F. G. Minter .......... 169, 482 175,730 
Pattinson & Son 168.864 173,193 
C. Miskin & Son........ 167,432 171,772 
C. Wall, Ltd. .......... 165,040 168,687 
Holliday & Greenwood .. 163,329 - 167,448 
Kirk & Randall........ 162,830 167,486 
McCormick & Songs? .... 161,828 165,820 
F. & E. Davey, Ltd..... 157,475 161,427 


LANCASTER.— For additions to vagrants’ ward and 
boiler-house, etc., at the workhouse. Mr. J. Parkinson, 


architect, 67, Church-street, Lancaster. Quantities by 
architect 
Masonry: T. Mawson & Son, Lancaster £649 10 9 
Joinery: Peill & Riley, Lancaster .... 190 6 0 
Slating and Plastering: H. J. Till, 

Lancaster 66 hens ei nnn 144 0 0 
Plumbing : Harrison & Moser, Lancaster 80 18 4 
Painting E. C. Sarr, Lancaster 21 15 0 
Heating A. Seward & Co., Lancaster. 26 10 0 
Steam Boiler: J. Foster & Sons, Preston 273 0 0 
Disinfector: Goddard, Massey, & 

Warner, Nottingham .............. 260 0 0 
LANCHESTER.—For sew -disposal works and 


footbridge at Langley Park, 
Council. Mr. J. R. Lupton, 

Quantities by Surveyor :— 
Smart Walker, Cockfield, Bishop Auck- 
land, co. Durham“ 


or the Rural District 
Surveyor, Lanchester. 


£1,695 


959552522 „„ „% „%„„%„ „ „66 „6 


LONDON. — For additional buildings at South-grove 
Workhouse, Mile End, for the Guardlans of White- 
chapel Union. Mr. A. Conder, architect, 9, Bridge- 
street, Westminster, S.W. :— 


Wm. Hooper. L4, 200 0 0 M. Calinan & 
Watts, ohn- eee ere £3,456 0 0 

son, & Co... 3,997 0 0 C. Yates & Co... 3, 443 0 0 
A. E. Symes .. 2, 365 0 0 Todd & Newman 3,433 0 0 
R. A. Dean & Jno. Greenwood, 

0 8,804 00; Lt e. 3,425 0 0 
Johnson & Co. 3, 751 0 0 Albert Monk 3,419 0 0 
Leslie & Co., Hy. Knight 

„ 3,627 0 0 Son 400 0 0 
Ferry Building J. Chessum & 
o as „620 00) Son........ 3,395 0 0 
Wm. Reason. . 3,597 0 0 H. Kent ...... 3, 388 0 0 
B. E. Nightin- W. Lawrence 

gale 8,559 00 Son 384 0 0 
J. Grover & Son 3,540 0 0 J. Appleby & 

F. & T. Thorne 3,496 0 0 ns 3,372 0 0 
J. Ferguson & Forster Bros. .. 3, 349 0 0 

G neds 3,495 0 0 Chas. North.. . . 3,820 0 0 
E. Good & Son W. Akers & 

L te 3,491 10 2 Co. ........ 3,252 0 0 
Johnson Bros.. 3,491 0 0 H. Young...... 3,243 0 0 
Harris & Ward - R. & E. Evans . 3,149 0 0 

op 3,479 0 0 


` 


LONDON.—For reconstruction of the South-Eastern 
Hospital, Avonley-road, New Cross-road, S. E., for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle 
& Son, architects, 20, Denman-street, London Bridge, 
S. E. Quantities by Messrs. W. H. Barber & Son, 22, 
Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


. Wallis & Charles Wall, Ltd. E117, 04 


DS 2128, 293] Walter Lawrence & 
A. N. Coles 126,944 o yees 116,573 
Chas. Dearing & F. G. Minter .... 116,500 
Sons 123,590 Henry Martin. . . 116,200 
A. J. Bateman .. 121,977 Kirk & Randall .. 112,970 


Foster & Dicksee . 121,900 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. 120,449 
B. E. Nightingale 118,250 


Co., 
* 117,406 


G. Godson & Sons, 
Pembroke Works, 
Kilburn-lane, W.* 109,699 


LOWESTOFT.—For new free library, for the 
Corporation. Mr. G. W. Leighton, architect, 6, Princes- 
street, Ipswich: 


Grimwood & Sons . . 46, 593 ; Youngs & Sons ....£6,219 
Earle 6,527 Beckett 097 
GOle ads 6,492 | Bedwell & Parker .. 6,090 
Else 6,425 Hawes & Sons, 

Linz ell. 6,397 Norwich®........ 6,000 


[Accepted subject to reduction.) , 


NEATH.—For new roofs, etc., and alterations to the 
general market. Mr. D. M. Jenkins, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
Borough Engineer, Gwyn Hall, Neath :— 

Contract No. 1. (Builder’e Work, etc.) 


Lloyd Bros. £3,418 J. Snow ..........£2,755 
Knox & Wells...... 3,015 | Goodri & Son, 
Jones, Price, Rees, & Neat“ h... . 2, 547 
vies 2,034 | W. H. Creighton .. 2,417 
Bennett Bros....... 2,928 C. & F. Gaen ...... 2,396 


E. Thomas ........ 
TENDERS—Continued on page 299 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included tn this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. be “delivered 
*Conncl) Schools ye . ewes IANA Twickenham U. D.C.. No, ³ 8 No date 
New Public Library, Calne, Wilttnss The Committe %%% /// ³ÜW oh sara g 5. ae dw hae ee Bees April 9 
r * 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 3 

Steel Condensor Platform at Smithfield Market .... | Manchester Corporation .......... City Architect, Town Hall. Manchester. Mar. 11 
Additions, etc., to Sessions House, Lincoln ........| ce ee wee W. Mortimer & Son, Architects, Lincoln do. 

Road Material and Re pairs Riccall R. D. Cee... E. Townsend, Clerk, 1, Abbey- place, Selby ...................- Mar. 12 
„Painting at Offices, Depot, and Pumping Stations .. Hull Corporation F. J. Bancroft, Water and Gas Engineer, Alfred Gelder-st., Hull do. 

Five Coal WagonQaäSss. Pontypridd U. D. Cee. E. Jones, Gasworks, Trejoresnnꝶꝶꝶ eee ccc ree eeee Mar. 14 
Dry Gas-meterũu·iuuẽuũuͥ MMMsaãas d Leeds Corporation R. H.ATownsley, Gas Offices, East- parade, Leeddd k. do. 
Supplies, Electricity Department.................. Norwich Corporation ............ City Electrica) Engineer, Nor wiooů³ʒ h. do. 
Paper Insulated Cables (Twelve Months’ Supply) .. Electricity Com., Warrington Corp. F. V. L. Mathias, Borough Electrical Eng., Howley, Warrington do. 
Electric Motors (Twelve Months’ Supply).......... do. do. do. 
Engineering Workshop, etc., at Municipal Tec. Schs. | Brighton Education Committee.... | Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton.......... do. 
‘Central Hall, Hartington-street, Barrow-in-Furness..{ = = = ........ J. F. Curwen, F. R. I. B. A., 26, High-gate, Kendal ............-.- do. 
Eight Hydraulic (Wagon) Lifting Rams............ Dundee Gas Commissioners ...... A. Yuill, Gas Engineer, Gasworks, Dundee .................6.. da. 
Carburetted Water Gas Plant at Gasworks ........ do. do. do. 

Ear’nware Pipe Sew. & Sur. Wat. Drs. in Arbury-rd. Nuneaton & Chilvers Coton U.D.C. | T. C. Cook, Engineer, Council Offices, Nuneaton................ Mar. 15 
Street Watering POSstissss cece ee enes Waltham Holy Cross U. D. C. | W. T. Streather, Engineer to Council, Waltham Abbey ........ do. 
Materials, tee 3 Hampton U. D. CC.. S. H. Chambers, Surveyor to Council, Public Offices, Hamon bs do. 
Materials and Repair . . ee Ipswich Sanitary Authority ...... E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich .......... do. 
Repairs to Wall and other Works at Union Wk’house | Belfast Guardians.............. .. J. W. Robb, Clerk, Union Workhouse, Belfast ee do. 
Mater!!! ee Wate ene 8 Bucklow R. D. ooo... J. Burgess, Tabley Superior, near Knuts for do. 
Runmerry Steading, Alves. d J. Beattie, Earlsmill, ForrneeeeeQaas en do. 
Renewal Runmerry i / «(Cn mee E ees do da. 
Double Cottage, Lochyhill, For riss. ; do do. 
Double Cottage, West Kerrogair, Pettititꝶꝶ . do. do. 
Fifty Eng. Heart-oak Posts, at Melton Station, G. E. R. | Woodbridge R. D. COC. ......... |G. Cook, Surveyor, Grundisburgh, near Woodbridge ............ do. 
400 Feet Gas Tubing............... Cen A NE RIE do. do. do. 
Materials, Waterworks Department .............. Leeds Corporation City Engineer’s Waterworks Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds .. do. 

Electric Light at Workhouse, Pleck-road .......... Walsall Guardians..... sseeeeeeeee | A. H. Lewis, Clerk, 29, Leicester-street, Walsall...... Coui inaa Mar. 16 
Furn. Dining-hall & Kitchen at W’khouse, Knutsford | Bucklow Guardians .............. R. J. M' Beath, Architect, Birsiam House, Sale ............. ieee do. 
Urinal, near Drill Shed. . AAEE ERE EE REA Warrington Sanitary Committee .. | T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Warrington ......... ree ore i do. 
Pipes, Castings, Tubes, and Fittings, etc. .......... Halifax Gasworks Committee...... J. Wilkinson, Engineer, Gasworks, Halifſasalas do. 
Shedding and Hoarding for Showyards ............ Herefordshire, etc., Agricultural Soc. | T. H. Edwards, Secretary, Corn Exchange Offices, Leominster... . do. 
Iron Engine Shed .......... eee eee teen eees Ross R. D. Cee... 4. F. Minett, Clerk, Church-street, Ross, Herefordshire.......... do. 
Electric Wiring, Crown and Mitre Hotel, Carlisle... Walter Scott. VF S. W. Cuttriss, Engincer, Prudential- buildings, Park- row, Leeds do. 
Road Materia Sagwe eee taoe a ..... | Cuckfield R. D. cc. A. Macarthur, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hayward’s Heath...... do. 
Deck Bridges (40 ft. and 60 ft. spans) ............ East India Ry. Co. C. W. Young, Nicholas-lane, London, E. ek... do. 
Pub. Lib’y & R’ding R’ms, Rawmarsh Hill, Parkgate | Rawmarsh U. D. WWW ...... J. Platts, Architect, High-street, Rotherham ..............0.6- do. 
Two Semi-Detached Resi., Thornhill- rd., Edgerton J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market- place, Huddersfield .............. do. 
Making-up and Paving Roadudozzz . Fulham Borough Council ........ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, S. GW... do. 

Improvement of Nicholson-street, Castleford........ Castleford U. D. eee... W. Green, Surveyor to Council, Cast leforaa·aaaaaaaaᷣᷣwᷣ Mar. 17 
Glazed Earthenware Pipes, etc., for Sewerage ..... Leeds Corporatiooununn City Engineer's Office, Leeds ...............6% C do. 
Lime at Knostrop Sewage Work.. do. do. do. 
Castings required by Sewerage Committee.......... do. do. do. 
Cement. e do. do. do. 
450 Lineal Yards of Iron Unclimbable Hurdles .... Street Committee, Warrington .... | T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Warring ton do. 
Alterations and Additions, Coggeshall.............. Heart-in-Hand Indus. Co-op. Society | J. W. Clark, Architect, Coggeshall ...........0.0.0008 e do. 
Restoring Butt’s Mill, Gomersalůlllll . W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect. 6, Harrison-road, Halifax ........ do. 
C. I. Girders, etc., Cov. Ser. Res’ voir, Heath Waterw’ks. Cardiff Corporation C. H. Priestley, Waterworks i Town Hall, Cardiff ...... do. 
400 Tons of c.i. Socket Pipes? do. 0. do. 
Bowl House, West MeadowCWꝶꝶ 3 . Edinburgh Corporation R. Morham, City Arch., Public Works Office, City-cham., Edinburgh do. 
Extension of Platform Awning, Hawes Junction .... | Midland Railway ................ Coinpany’s Architect, Cavendish House, Derby ........... e do. 
Cleaning and Painting Buildings, etc. ............ do. do. do. 
Three Emer. Iron St’rcases, Union W’kh’se, Hillingdon | Uxbridge Guardians......... ... . | W. L. Eves, A. R. I. B. A., 54, High-street, Uxbridge........... 8 do. 

Materials, etcass s eect ete ences Greenwich Borough Council Borough Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Greenwich- road., S. K. Mar. 18 
Street Works, Linden-road and Victoria Drive North | Bognor U. D. C. e Surveyor to the Council, Bognoũuſſk᷑kk t eee eees do. 
Mate“, ]7xĩͤé Godstone R. D. CCetlee.. J. George Powell, Engineer to the Council, Godstone, Surrey .... do. 
Foundations of Bandstand at Woodhouse Ridge .... Leeds Corporation e City Engineer's Office, Leeddee i do. 
Iron Superstructure for Bandstand at W'dhouse Ridge do. do. do. 

‘ Electric Lighting, Gas, Heating, Ventilating........ Hearts of Oak Benefit Society .... Chairman of Bldg., Committee, 17, Charlotte-st., Fitzroy-sq., W. do. 
Bells and Telephones (New Offices, Euston-road) .. do. do. do. 
Lifts and Enclosures 0. ae do. do. do 

Signal Station, etc., Alderney, Channel Islands.. . Admiralty ............ 4 Director of Works Department, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. do. 
*New Coastguard Buildings, Sea Vie. do. do. do. 
Reservoir, Filter Beds,etc., Flemingsdown,n’r Bridgend | Bridgend Gas and Water Co. T. Rees, M. Inst. C. E., Corn Exchange-chambers, Newport, Mon. Mar. 19 
Additions to Ardrumsee Church, Clones Very Rev. L. J. Canon O'Neill... W. A. Scott, Architect, 72, Hollybank- road, Drumcondra, Dublin do. 
Materials for Repair of Highways and Foot ways. | Pontefract R. D. CC CCW... W. A. Glover, Clerk, Union Offices, Pontefr acer do. 
Foot bridge, Claver inn „„ Saffron Walden R.D.C. .......... H. Smith, Ashdon-road, Saffron Waldnnndd . do. 
Retaining Walls, ete., Monton (Contract 1) ........ Eccles Corporation T. S. Picton, C. E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Eccles........ do. 
Retaining Walls and Folly Brook Culvert (Contract 2) do. do. do. 
Sewerage Works, Hargarth Ings, Tadcaster ........ Tadcaster R. D. G OOo. . Martin & Fenwick. Engineers, 1, Park-place, Leeds ............ do. 
Methodist Ch. at Laghey, Killyman, near Dungannon | Rev. H. Shir᷑e ge. Hobart & Heron, Architects, Dromore, co. Down m 8 do. 
Road Materlalllll ll. Selby RDG ðò nas ds ... | E. Townsend, Clerk, 1, Abbey-place, Seld zzz. 3 do. 
Creosote Olilll“wéæœc ç7Ukn7f1 eect e ee aresencans NB. Ry: h/ ue es Rane E. H. Clark, Stores Superintendent, Gateshead ................ do. 
Materials o Highways & Sewage Com., Burnley | C. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley .......... do. 
Road MateriaalllllÆũllnnnsds””””‚””‚t ra ene Driffield R. D. GCCCGwwʒ·w·e··ee· . . T. C. Beaumont, C. E., Surveyor, Driffl ele 8 do. 
Materials and Cartaſgiiiee h Horsham R. D. CCCOCCWOWW .. W. Dengate, Surveyor, 58, Park-street, Horsham ...... e do. 
--Condensing Plant at New Power Station Preston Corporation ....... eae eet W. H. Tittenson, Engineer, 25, Burrow- road, Preston do. 
Tar and Liquor Tanks, etc., Bradford- road Station.. Manchester Corporation e O. Nickson, Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester do. 
Painting Station Buildings North-Eastern Railway .......... C. A. Harrison. Engineer, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne.... do. 
459 Yards of 9-inch Pipe Sewer ...........0--eeee Knaresborough U. D. COC. Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Knaresborough ........... . do. 
463 Yards of Pipe Surface-water Dras do. do. do. 
Ironswood Hospitliaallllllk ss Market Harborough U. D. COC. G. O. Nicholson, Manor House- buildings, Market Harborough.... do. 
14,000 yds. (sup.) of Creosote White Deal Pav. Blocks | Keighley Corporation W. H. Hopkinson, Borough Engineer, Kelghley PEE E T do. 
Sewer, Sandwich... ..... ccc cece cece terre er neee The Town Council ..7........... A. J. Firby, Borough Surveyor, Sandwich ...............c008. do. 
‘Flint and Granittttte.. i m pior Corporation ........ J. A. Crowther, Boro’ Engineer, Market-chambers, Southampton Mar. 21 
Sixteen Artisans’ Dwellings, Mallow .............. Mallow U.D.C. . 8 T. Wrixon, Clk., U. D.C. Of., William O’ Brien-st., Maliow, Ireland do. 
Four Shops, Bakery, and Stable at Senghenith or Senghenith Indus. Co-op. Soc., Ltd. G. L. Watkins, Architect, Station-terrace, Caerphilly............ do. 
Making Two Lancashire Boilers, Beckett-st., W'kh’se | Leeds Guardians ee ee T. Winn & Sons, Architect, 92, Albion-street, Leeds ............ do. 
Road Materiaiidedʒ cree cece antes Maidstone U. D. COC. V T. F. Bunting, Borough Surveyor, Fair Meadow, Maidstone...... do. 
Stores, Gas Department e Bury Corporation e H. Simmonds, Engineer, Gas Works, Bury, Lancs............... do. 
Supplied m Newport Corporation ............ H. C. Bishop, Boro’ Electrical Eng., Town Hall, Newport, Mon. do. 
Plant, Electricity Work. Lincoln Corporation . . . | S. Clegg, City Elec. Eng., Elec. Wks., Brayfordside North, Lincoin do. 
Twenty Houses at Aberbeegnng gg Tir Graig Building Club .......... M. Gorman, Rosslea, Llanhilleth...............8. e do. 


Grüntee 64 wih Ss wis Blaby R. D; o .. . . |G E. Bouskell, Clerk, 27, Friar-lane, Leicester Sea’ do. 
161 Lineal Feet of c.f. Tudd cece eee eee G. N. R. Co. (Ireland) ............ W. H. Mills, Engineer, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin ........ do. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by Tenders a 
be delivered 
New Tramways: ay 66 ð y Joanne Glasgow Corporation ............ J. young, 88, Renfleld-street, G lago) q Mar. 21 
Brick Culvert and Relative Works ................ Paisley Town Council ............ J. Lee, C. E., Master of Works, 13, Gilmour-street, Paisley ...... do. 
Ten Tons of Galvanised Corrugated Steel Sheets.. Dundee Harbour Trustees J. Thom son, Harbour Engineer, Dundęeee do. 
House in Cranford-a venue. Exmouth .............. Mr. G. F. Perriam................ E. E. Ellis, Architect, e 4d Say ad oa ee ree ES do. 
Alterations to Premises, Budleigh Salterton ........ Mr. W. F. Haymes .............. do. do. 
*Painting, Repairs, ete., North Dispensary .......... St. Marylebone Guardians ........ A. Saxon Snell 22, Southampton-buildings, Chancery- lane, W. C. do. 
Police Station at Thorne, near Doncaster. West Riding County Council ...... J. Vickers Edwards, County Architect Wakefleld .............. do. 
Street Works, Albert- road, Pontypridd ............ Pontypridd C. D. Cee. P. R. A. Willoughby, A. M. Inst. C. E., Dist. Cl. Offices, Pontypridd do. 
| Kerbs and Paving Se tt . Cowes .. wees Mare J. W. Webster, Surveyor, High-street, Cowes, I. WWW... do. 
One-Horse Emergency Telescopic Tower Wagon Bootle Corporation ............45 Borough Electrical Engineer, Pine-grove, Bootle... oasa eoe. do. 
Roadworks, Bengeo, Hertford .............0....00% Fare 8 Norris & Duval, 60, Fore- street, Hertforrr dada do. 
painting. ete.. at Rackham-street Infirmary........ St. Marylebone Guardians ........ Steward of the Infirmary, Rackham-street, Notting Hill, W. do. 
Twenty-eight Workmen’s Dwellings, Newbridge .... | Abercarn U. D. Ce... J. Williams, Engineer, Council Offices, Abercank·k·gddgd Mar. 22 
Roads, New ridge do. do. do. 
((( ⁵ ⁵ᷣ⁵: bag S a EE eai 50 Corporation G. Winter, Borough i Town Hall, Darlington do. 
30-ton Electric Jib Crane, Greenwich Electricity Sta. L. C.·:CCe—-ͥ—t:mU il ee eee County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. V ccc cece eee ees do. 
Fire Alarms and Telephones, Leavesden Asy., Watford e oiaa Asylums Board W. T. Hatch, Eng., Office of the Bd., The Einb'km't, London, E. C. do. 
Railing round Queen Victoria Statue, Piccadilly . Manchester Corporation .......... City Architect, Town Hall, Manchesterꝭrr . eo do. 
Clean. & Paint.Chpls, L' ges, ete., L'ds & H uns. C'm' teries Leeds Corporation .............. City Engineer's Office, //; “é do. 
230 Cast-iron Tree Gratinggss ess Bootle Corporation .............. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle ........ cece cece renee do. 
Road Works, ete., Salisbury-road, ete. ....sesesess Wealdstone U. D. Cc. H. Walker, C. E., Council Offices, Wealdstorr n do. 
Isolation Stables, Low Hall Farm ................ Walthamstow U. D. Cee. G. W. Holmes, A. M. Inst. C. E., Town Hall, Walthamstow ...... do. 
*Roadmaking and Paving Workkk«k˖ .. Willesden District Council. Council's Engineer, Dyne- road. Kilburn, N. WWWC“WGR uu do. 
Meri! as E ow eas case | HOO RN... eaea R. P. Smyth, Clerk to Council, Strobocůʒ)̃ũ e cece eee Mar. 28 
ne,... BES CR Ei Cheltenham Borough Councll...... J. S. Pickering, Borough own fa Municipal Offices, Cheltenham do. 
Sewage Pumping Machinery, etg—g—U rr Twickenham U. D. (CG... F. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall,Twickenham .............. do, 
Boilers and House Refuse Destructor.............. do. do. 
380 Yards of 9-in. Drain Pipes, eto Hanley, Stoke, & Fenton Hos. Board | E. Jones, Architect to Board, ee Hanley ............ do. 
Furniture, ete., New Asylum, Hollymoor, Birmingham | Lunatic Asylums Com. of Visitors .. | W. Hutton, Clerk, Council House, Birmingammn do. 
Bank, Kirkby Stepheendn ee eens Bank of Liverpool, Lt J. F. Curwen, F. I. I. B. A., 26, High-gate, Kendal .............. do. 
Annual Contracts oo... 0. ee eee ee cee ween Bredbury and Romiley U. D. C. Surveyor, School Brow, Bredbur nu do. 
A Coaling Stage and Carriage Works, Heaton ...... North-Eastern Railway .......... W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne ........ do, 
Work and Muterial «enen . Holborn Borough Council H. C. Jones, Town Clerk, 197, High Holborn, W.C. ............ do. 
Sewer c do. do. do 
NCW er d ð ais do. : Borough Surveyor, 197, High Holborn, W. C0GC0o0o . do. 
New Intiriffary, ete., at Workhoau enn Chipping Norton Union .......... C. Smith & Sons, 164, Friar-street, ReadiunnV gkl do. 
Hot-Water Heating Apparatus, Town Hall, Devizes | Devizes Town Council ............ Borough Surveyor’s Office, Devizes .. /d eens Mar. 24 
Masonry Bridge at Clodock over the Monnow ...... Dore R. D.. ee ee T. Llanwarne, Clerk, St. John-street, Hereford ................ Mar. 25 
Rails and Car Shed... 0... cece cass „„ Keighley Corporation Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Keighleeã yyy do. 
Overhead Equipment, Cara, Cables, ut. do. Borough Electrical Engineer, Corp. Atlectricity Wks, Keighley. do. 
New Coastguard Buildings, near Plymouth nn... KAnn cae a eke ecd Director of Works Department, 21, Northumberland- -avenue, W. C. do. 
TVO New Wings, ete., to Infirmary................ Halstead Uniboojnonnnnnnnn . Clare & Ross, M. S. A., West- street, Finsbury-cireus, E.C. ........ do. 
Sewer, Porchester-Rardengagagagœg.. . Paddington Borough Council ...... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington. cw... Mar. 26 
OU PAIL sce ch deed d area n seater angers Ramsey U. DC, 0.000000... 000 ee F. R. Serjeant, Clerk, Ramsey veuv˖t ee eee ees do. 
Public Library, Drogheda........ 00.0.0. cece eee Drogheda Library Committee Town Clerk's Office, Court House, Drogheda ͥ Mar. 28 
Heu Il!!! ooo ae * aA H. C. Scaping, Architect, Grimsby. N do. 
Making-up Private Streets York Corporation ................ A. Creer, City Engineer, Guildhall, York 2.0.0.0... 00. eee e eee do. 
, ⁰yd; · y y Bk dee aes Tramways Committee, Colchester.. H. Goodyear, Borough Engineer, Colchest-eenmnmn do. 
Steelw’k for Renewal of Under- Bridges. Esk Via., ete. | Caledonian Railway Company .... Divisional Engineer, Princes-street Station, Edinburgh.......... do 
Road and Sewer Work, Coniston-road, Muswell Hil) | Hornsey Town Council .......... F. J. Lovegrove, Borough Engineer, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. do. 
Road-making, Dorkin ðSnʒne . PP! ³· VVT G. S. Mathews, Town Surveyoboſ mn PIU e eee eee ewes do. 
*Precipitating Tanks, ete., at Irrigation Land ...... Barnet U. D. Gee. Council's Surveyor, 40, High-street, Barnett. tio. 
*Making up Coniston-road, Muswell Hill. Borough of Hornsey........... .. | Boro’ Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. do. 
3,000 Yards of Sewers and Surface Water Drains .. | Chepping Wycombe Corporation .. | T. J. Rushbrooke, Boro’ Surveyor, 77, Easton-st., High W yeomhe Mar. 29 
Waterworks and Reservoir, Biggleswade .......... Biggleswade Water Board ....... . |G. F. Deacon, Engineer, 16, Great George-street, Westminster do. 
Laying 2.900 Tons of Pipes, and Constructing Tanks. | Biggleswade R. D. CCG... do. do. 
Laying 280 Tons of Pipes). ett aad aw oad 8 Biggleswade D oaee wi seas do. do. 
„Extension of Telegra Abel Factory, Holloway . H.M. Work Cert vies ban H. M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, S. W.. N er do.] 
*New Post Office, Hul cee ee do. do. do. 
Stationmaster’s Ho. & Sta. BIdgs., Neill's Hill, Belfast | Belfast and County Down Ry. Co. The Engineer. Queen's Quay Terminus, Belfast ..........6,..6-- do. 
Repairs and Painting, Public Baths and Washhouses Islington Borough Council Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Upper-streat, Neve ine anes Hes do. 
Three Cottages at Knowle Asylum, Fareham ...... Co. of S’th'mpt’n Asylum Vis. Com. | County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. do. 
New Coastguard Detachment, near Pembroke ...... Admiralty ........ 0. ccc cc eee eee Director of Work3 Dept., 21, Northumberland-avenue, W. C. do. 
Permanent Way and Overhead Equipment ........ Wandsworth U. D. e.. H. Ward, Clerk, The Council House, Handsworth, near Birmingham| Mar. 30 
Coronation Memorial .cissciseusse ase esGaaacteesee | „„ Council Offices, Ewell-road, Surbiton. ... 0... cc ce cece cc ee serre do. 
Chapel Maenclochog, Pembroakʒjʒ:ccaelll ck D. E. Thomas, Architect, Victoria-place, Haverfordwest ........ do. 
Clock Tower, Surbitvonnnnnnii cee ee ee eee ee Coronation Memorial Committee .. | J. Johnson, Architect, 9, Queen Victoria-street, E.C............. do. 
Fire-Clay G ⅛ð d ees © ere ae woke g 8s Tipton U.D.C. wo... cece cee ee 8. O. Stephenson, Engineer, W Tipton ...ssesassessss.. Mar. 31 
Ill! Ä» ĩ ĩ̃ ake a EE 8 do. do. 
Indiarubber-covered Cable Sunderland Corporation J. F. C. Snell, M. Inst. C. E., Town Hall, Sunderland ............ do. 
Mell... RG, a wae Normanton U. D. Cꝙweeeeeeeeeeeeee . A. Hartley, Architect, Castleford lil K do. 
House and Offices, ROSdũt(t . ee Denbighshire County Council. R. Lloyd Williams, County Surveyor, Denbigh ................ do. 
*Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Work Chailev Ri D.. Powell & Co., Estate Offices, Lewe. da. 
Drainage Scheme, Amman Valley ................ Llandilo Fawr R.D.C. eee. E. Jones, Surveyor to Council, Glancennan, Llandilo............ April 23 
Rebuilding Renwick Wesleyan Chapel ............ 1 0 ce ew a ee H. Higginson, Architect, 3, Lonsdate-atreet, Carlisle No date 
BRepainting Poles and Fittings of Tramway System Tramways Manager, 1, Warwick- road, Carlisle ............ eee do. 
en Cottages, Herter“. W. W. Robinson, Are hitect, Hereford ........ 0c cece cece cece ee do. 
Erorty- four Dwelling-houses, Stamford-rd., Andensh agg Burton & Percival, Arch's., 1504, Stamford -st., Ashton-under- Lyne do. 
Conversion of Wellington-chams., Leeds. into Shopa,ete. | Trustees of the late H. M. Sykes. | Messes. Mosley, Rent Collectors, Wormald-row, Leeda .......... do. 
g Wesleyan Ch., and School Enlargement, IO WC. W. J. Morley & Son. Architects, 269, Swan- arcade, Bradford . do. 
Painting, ete. „Elec. Lt., etc., New Briggate Sy hagogue ee ae Max Abrahamson, President, Byron- st. Mills, North-st., Leeds .. do. 
Extension of Blacklead and Blue Mills, Kent-st., Hull} ff T. Brownlow Thompson, Architect, 15, Parliament-street, Hull .. do. 
Making Roadway, Edmonton Messrs. Eley Bros., Ltd. .......... Works Superintendent, Eley Bros., Ltd., Edmonton ............ do. 
New Buildings for Dundee Courier k k “.. Niven and Wigglesworth, 104, High Holborn, W. GG.; oe wanted do. 


Il 


— — 


r —.³2 ͤ—2 4 85—ĩrʃ—ü—k—ö———— — q᷑—g—Ü — —ͤ— — hZU—d ——b— 


N „ Applications 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to be in 
*Bnilding Inspector ..... e Croydon R. D. Co.... rr yyy y F Mar. 17 
SClerk OE /// ð-y/ d towers es ! ³˙·A AAA raneren 41. 48. per P)) nue aia ine il aw ead aed Mar. 22 
Pausiatamt SUPrVeyur.. case cc esce cer ccecscecsccsece County Borough of Croydon ...... 1507. per annum n FCC Mar. 26 
er of . Cs ore ard cee ea ee es Chorlton, etc., Joint Asylum Com... | 4/. 48. per week ....... / y dG ater Le April 6 
*Assistant Examiner in Office of H.M. Works, etc. .. | Civil Service Commission 1 e Sua e iwaena ote Vaan e Serene April 14 
*Quantity Surveyor .......... CF Lambeth Borough Council.. . | Not stated ........... Poms oe ne o TEEPEE No date. 
iel ni —L—::—᷑ꝝ—̃ EE . ſDT:ñ ſ—— — . ee —— — eee Ee 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, iv. Contracta, iv. vi. vill. x. Public Appointments, xvli. 


TEN DERS—Continued from page 297. 


NEAT H—Continued. 
Contract No. 2 (Purchase of Old Materials). 


Goodridge & Son, Williams Bros. . £228 
Nen!!! £284 | Gilbert Thompson & 
Bennett Bros. 251 Ge, ernest anwa 216 
Contract No. 3 (Steel and Iron Work). 
Finth & ko £6529 , Hundyside & Co. . . 5. 238 
B. Ker & C(Oo· 6,300 Rees & Kirby .... 4,998 
Heenan & Froude .. 6.200 Wood & ko 4,990 
Stevenson & CW. 6,138 | Bryden & Middleton 4,900 
Sands & Son. 6,085 Goodridge & Son .. 4,880 


Braby & (Oo 5.945 W. H. Creighton . 4.782 
Rowell & Co. ...... 5,912 A. D. Dawuny .... 4,781 
Bennett Bros....... 5. 887 Boulton & Pane. . . 4.707 
Bruce & Stile 5.819 G. Thompson & Co. . 4,544 
Henry Parfitt y 5.688 G. B. Smith & Co., 

John Lysaght, Ltd. . 5,423 Glasgow 4,500 


NEWBU RGH.—For two cast-iron pressure filters and 
2,500 lineal yards of c.i. pipes, ete., for Newburgh Town 
ear ae Messrs. W. D. Sang & Lockhart, C. E., Kirk- 
caldy :— 

R. & J. Gilhooly£1,296 7 6 R. C. Brebner & 


J. & D. Ross.. 643 Co., Ltd., Mill- 


Collins, City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich. Quantities 
by City Engineer :— 

W. J. Hannant £214 1 6 A. C. Taylor .. £185 0 0 
Thomas Gill .. 209 0 0 A. D. Boddy & 

George Pegg .. 199 11 0 Son 184 0 0 


Urban District Council. Mr. W. Lloyd Marks, Sur- 


J. L. Wilson . . 1,277 3 8 S ses acs £627 839 J. 8. Smith... 192 0 0 A. 8. Lincoln. 17500 
James Walker. 913 8 4 Jas. Strachan & J. J. Howes.... 189 18 0 
Alex. Gordon.. 812 10 0 Son 624 2 1 [All of Norwich .] 
John Kennedy 809 9 1 Alex. Fraser . 614 0 0 [City Engineer's estimate, £180.] 
G. Mackay & David Gilman .. 588 15 0 : Recommended for acceptance. 
SO 723 7 8 Macleish, Morri- FCC 
John Easton, 650 12 8) son, & Co, RHYMNEY (Wales).— For erection of stables, cart - 
Alex. Mitchell. 676 14 1 Ltd. e wn Se ere 570 90 heds fire bri ade station. w rkshops ete f t! 
H. Hutchison. 651 14 2 Frew, Watson, & e „F 
00 
6 8 


Isaac Craik .. 635 1 street, Perth“. 568 10 4 


NORWICH.— For the erection of a public convenience 
at Waterlow Park, for the City Corporation. Mr. A. E. 


veyor, 61, High-street, Rhymney : 

D. J. Roberts .... £637 10 | D. John Vaughan, 

Evan Evans .... 619 10 Builder, Trede- 

Tom Jones ...... 595 O gar, Mon.* .... £593 0 
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RIPLEY (Derbyshire).— For 428 yards of drain pipes, 
z in. diameter, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 

. W. Thompson. Surveyor, Town Hall, 2 — 
I Hawley & Song 350 15 0 G. M. Kerry. £268 
J. Hutchinson & H. Ashley. 265 

Nn 320 0 0 Belshaw & Son.. 236 
Pegg & Bailey .. 317 0 0 H. Bennett, 
C. E. Cn 295 14 6 Mansfield® . 219 
W. Clower .. 285 0 0 

[Surveyor’s estimate, £220.] 


0 
00 
0 0 
20 


ROCH (Pembrokeshire). For vestry and other 
additions to St. Mary's Church, Roch. Mr. D. E. 
ee architect, Victoria-place, Haverfordwest :— 

„ Roberts CC 4126 13 5 

y Williams, Roch, Haverfordwest“ 125 15 4 


SANDAL. For about eighty tons of 6 in. c.i. pipes, 
ete., for the Urban District Council. Mr. F. Massie, 
A. M. Inst. C. E., Tetley House, Waketield :— 


J. Oakes & Co. . 4466 4 6! Cochrane & Co.. 
D. Parson & A £403 8 9 
Song. 463 29 Stanton Iron- 
Cochrane & Co. . 460 10 2 works CO. 394 10 
E. & W. H. Haley 432 16 6 J. & R. Ritchie. 390 7 0 
J. Oakes & Co. . 422 12 2 Sheepbridge Coal 
A. G. Cloake .. 420 10 7 & lron Co., Ltd. 388 14 2 
Holwell lron Co. 417 98 Staveley Coal & 
J. Needham & Iron Co., Ltd., 
Sons 4 11 1 near Chester- 
Biggs, Wall, & fleld i 384 16 6 
e 408 8 9 | Clay Cross Co... 383 1 2 


Co 
Birtley Iron Co. 407 11 6 
MSELSTON (Nottinghamshire). — For sewerage and 


sewage disposal works. Messrs. Sands & Walker & 
siete joint engineers, Milton-chambers, Notting- 
1mm: — 

Morley & Son .... 426,337] H. Ashley ...... 422.899 
G. Braithwaite 25,275 | F. W. Trimm. 22,635 
J. Jackson ...... 25.784 Johnson & Lang- 

J. F. Price ...... 25.770 „C 21.257 
J. Hawley & Son 24,994 C. M. Kerry & Co. 21, 200 
J. S. Dawson .... 24,448 | Cope & Rayner, 
Barker Bron 24,332 Nottingham 20.524 
J. Hodson & Son 24,183 J. Lane 16.225 


t Withdrawn. 
SPILSBY (Lines.)--For supply of 6,000 tons of 
broken granite, 7,500 tons of broken slag, and 600 tons 
of chips or grovel, for the Rural District Council. Mr. 
T. A. Busbridge, C. E., Spilaby: 
Average Price 
per Ton for 
' l}-in. Material. 
Granite. a. d 


M. Jackson (Quenast Granite) Louth® .... 12 0 
Robinson Bros. (Brandon Hill Granite) 
Sinh ĩↄðiĩ e 3 3 
Mountsorrel Granite Co., Mountsorrel® .... 12 0 
Groby Granite Co., Groby* 1 12 1 
Grimley & Co. (Cliffe Hill Granite), Sutton 
r ba. aE AA EEEE a 12 7 
Forest Rock Granite Co., Ltd.. Whitwick® 12 0 
London Basalt Stone Co., Ltd. (Basalt Stone) 
He; 8 12 9 
Fergusson & Starkey, Lelcest erg. 12 3 
Whitwick Granite Co. (Best quality), Whit- 
WIEKE oerni erain Ö day eae ees 12 2 
L. Roper (Enderby and Stoney Stanton 
5 Granite), Bos to “““““n“nmnmnwnmnd eee 12 0 
Slag. 
Islip Tron Co., Ltd., Thrapston k“ 7 11 
Grimley & Co. (Best Kettering Slag), Sutton 
Bilge css sad Dek Bote sven ai nin wae a ee 8 7 
Ellis & Everard, Ltd., Tallington® ........ 8 4 
W. Prestwick (Wellingborough Slag), Dron- 
RI ĩ³ð ee 8 9 


SWAN AGE. For making · up Burlington- road, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. John Sidney Senior, Sur- 


Ve vor :— 
W. M. Flardy ...... £415 | John Parsons ...... £345 
Francis Stevens 390 
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B. NOWELL & Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ROAD MAKING, 
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STRATFORD. — For additions and alterations to 
1 55 House and Magnolia House. Stratford, for Messrs. 

. Boardman & Sons. Messrs. George Baines and R. 
Falmer Baines, architects, 5, Clement’s-inn, Strand, 
London, W.C. :— 


Mattock Bros. .... £1,236 | Sands, Palmer,. & Co. £1,050 
F. J. Coxhead .... 1,193 | Battley, Sons. & 
F. Gough & Co. . 1,184 Holness, Clifton 
Geo. J. Hosking .. 1,127 Works, 21, Old 
Charles North . 1,087 Kent-road, 8.E.* 1,047 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—For the erection’ of a 
detached villa in the Avenue-road, for Mrs. F. 
Hastings. Mr. E. G. Holtom, architect, 58. Henley- 
street, Stratford :— 


Wm. Linaman, jun. £1,397 | Jno. Harris & Son.. £1,040 


J. G. Fincher & Co. 1,200 E. J. Kennard, 
G. Euston........ 1.076 St rat ford-on-Avon“ 966 
J. Ward & Coo 1,050 | John Roberts 869 


TARBERT.—For the construction at Balamenach, 
West Loch, Tarbert, of two filters and a service tank, 
and for pipes, cte., for the Tarbert Water Committee. 
Messrs. Warren & Stuart, engineers, 94, Hope-street, 
Glasgow :—- 


Thomas Christie, contractor, Stirling“ .. £1,891 9 4 


TILEHURST (Berks).—For the erection of an 
infectious diseases hospital, Prospect-park, Tilehurst, for 
the Reading Borough Council. Measrs. C. Smith & Son, 
architects, 164, Friar-street, Reading :— 


Time. 

Weeks. 
a wan ben a ees £21,097 0 0. 68 
Holliday & Greenwood, 

E e los Bees cw Gants 21.077 0 0 44 
W. Hawkins ............ 20.910 0 0 — 
E. C. Hug lies 20,863 13 10 — 
Spoar & Ring N 20,735 3 0 60 

Robert 20.612 12 2 60 
hi. Codal 3 20,582 16 10 90 
G. Pilgrindnd y 20.579 0 0 78 
J. Norris & So sss 20.425 0 0 60 
J. Cracknelallkl. 20.319 2 0 55 
H. Flint UUVU˙U: 20.239 0 0 TA 
G. S. Lewis & Bro 19,915 0 Q 65 
J. H. Vickers, Ltd. 19.878 0 0 95 
McCarthy E. Fit 19,767 0 0 66 

„ C. H Hunt & oon 19,505 0 0 40 
Collier & Catley, Ltd., 

Renading gs. 18.824 3 0 78 
A. Faulks ss 18.671 0 0 40 
J. Dallow & Sons ........ 18,580 0 0 65 
A. J. Colborne .......... 18,481 9 10 60 
F. Newberr ggg. 18.399 0 0 60 


WALSALL.—For extension of boiler house of genera- 
ting station in Wolverhampton-street, for the Corpora- 


tion. Mr. A. Wyllie, Borough Electrical Engineer, 
Wolverhampton-street, Walsall :— 
T. Tildesley, Willenhall....... N 2777 


J. J. RTRIDGE, J. 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


— St. — — — 


Penrhyn- Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railw yay Stution. 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
_and ad Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask and 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
9 


ven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun rooms, and terraces. 
Aaphalte C Contractors to the Forth ‘orth Bridge | Co. 
SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
l Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Telephone Xo. . 


eatminster, 
METCHIM & SON ( LAST task Ec 
A QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
For 180, price ëd., post 1a: In leather 1/-, a POSEI lil. 


= JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD., 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 


Ricki 0195. Telegrams: Orfeur. Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Hat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


Special attention is given to the above by 


French Asohalte b: 


Contractors to 


H. M. Office of Works, The Scheol Board fer Leadea, &c. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E. C. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 


F. BRABY & CO. 

VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


Particulars on application. 
LONDON: 


LIVERPOOL 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE. 


GLASGOW : 


352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, SE. 


BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-RD. 
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N Aes |) undertake to show | plete architectural conception of its kind, own to bear upon the subject than is 


how to judge of 
architecture is a 
rather serious pro- 
gramme even for a 
book, still more for 
a short article, 


though it can 


hardly be said that | 


the undertaking is superfluous, either as 
regards the public or the profession. The | 
public, we know, with a very few occa- 
sional exceptions among people who have 
given more than usual attention to art, 
are without any principle or standard 
whatever in regard to their likings and 
dislikings in architecture, which seem to 
he ruled mostly by the consideration 
whether a building is like what they are 
accustomed to. If it is, it strikes them 
as all right; if it is not, they do not know 
what to think, but in general conclude 
that it must be wrong. Architects can 
vive reasons, to themselves and others, 
lor their judgments; but we do not 
know whether it can be maintained 
that they always do so. They also. 
in this country at least. are rather 
too much dominated by fixed pre- 
ferences for a special style or a special 
school of treatment. If a design illus- 
trates their favourite method it has their 
sympathy ; if not, it is dismissed as not 
worth consideration. There is a want 
of critical detachment in such an atti- 
tude. One may honestly think, for 
instance, that classic orders are out of 
date, and that one prefers a more free 
and picturesque treatment. But this 
conviction ought to be quite compatible 
with a perception that a building in a | 


in which plan and design form a satis- 
factory whole. A building may be 
judged to be good or to be bad from its 
designer’s point of view; but we must 
recognise the point of view, even if it is 
not our own. Otherwise, what should 
be judgment is apt to degenerate into 
prejudice. 

As we have said, the heading is a rather 
large one for an article; but it is not our 
own, it is borrowed from a book,“ in 
which an eminent American architec- 
tural critic offers. to give the general 
reader such instruction as may put him 
in a position to form his own judgment | 
on architectural design. 
very well be written on such a plan; but 
in the present case we do not think the 
title exactly expresses the real scope of 
the book, which is, in fact, a broad 
sketch, in ten chapters, of the history and 
development of one style from another—- | 
from Greek architecture down to modern | 
times. Egyptian architecture is omitted 
from the scheme, and not 
reason, since it can hardly be said to 


have influenced the subsequent deve- 


lopment. of architecture. Everything 
begins from Greek architecture. Critical 
remarks arise here and there out of the 
conduct of the subject, but not in accord- 


ance with any obvious or pervading line’ 


of argument. Mr. Sturgis may reply that 
to give people a general idea of the 
historical development of architecture is 
to give them the best basis for forming 
a judgment on it ; and much is to be said 


* «How to Judge Architecture: A Popular Guide to 
the Appreciation of Buildings.“ By Russell Sturgis, 
A. M., Ph.D. London: Macmillan and Co. 1904, 


without 


generally to be expected from those 
who read a book for information on a 
difficult subject that is new to them. It 
may also be urged that How to Judge 
Architecture is an excellent publishing 
title; for which still more may be said. 
Who would not read a short book which 
promises to make him a judge of a great 
subject ? 

Apart from any question of the signific- 
ance of the title, the book is a good one, 
which architects may read with interest 
and the laity with profit; and it occa- 
sionally suggests considerations which, if 
not absolutely new, are well worth 


A book might emphasising. en 


Mr. Sturgis takes Greek eb e 
for his point of departure on the ground 
that it is well to take for our first study 


some buildings of that class about which 


there is the smallest difference among 
modern lovers of art,“ while he points out 
that this perfection of the Greek temple 
of the best period is to some extent due 
to the extreme simplicity of the archi- 
tectural problem. Also he cautions the 
reader against judging Greek art by the 
picturesque and romantic aspect of its 
half-ruined remains. The Parthenon, as 
we see it in its decay, is a most pictur- 
esque and charming ruin, with a great 
historical and poetic tradition; but it was 
not to produce such a ruin as we now see 


that the Grecian artist thought and toiled. 


Admire the ruin to your heart’s content, 
but do not allow too much of this 


romantic association to enter into your 


| 
! 
i 


of the air, as it were.“ 


love of the artistic entity, of the lost 
Parthenon, which we have to create out 
This is very well 


F 


put, and what is often forgotten; and we 
may add that we think such a caution not 
unnccessary even in regard to the more 
romantic monuments of medieval archi- 
tecture. People are so accustomed to 
study the cathedrals in their now time- 
worn state that they seem often to forget 
that these buildings were once brand new 
—clean, sharp, and hard in their lines, and 
that some portion of their picturesque 
and romantic effect is due to surface 
decay. The chapter on Greek architec- 
ture as a whole is excellent, but we 
notice one characteristic omission. In 
regard to the curves and other refine- 
ments of adjustment of the Parthenon 
it is stated that“ great folios of carefully 
drawn plates have been devoted to the 
exact curvature of the entasis and to the 
more recently discovered irregularities ; 
and a minute series of measurements 
have been made, by which the whole 
amount of. the irregularity in any one 
case is now easily ascertainable”’; but the 
fact that these great folios and “ careful 
measurements were made by one man, 
and that man an English architect, is sup- 
pressed. This is the second or third time 
certainly not the first time, that we have 
noticed references in American books to 
Mr. Penrose's work on the Parthenon 
without their author being given the 
credit of them. We wish we could think 
that this was mere ignorance. We may 
add that if the restored model of the 
Parthenon, in the Museum of Art at 
New York, shows the entasis of the 
columns so as to be prominently evident 
in the illustration given, where the nearest 
column is only 13 in. high, the entasis 
must. be much exaggerated in the model, 
and the impression conveyed to the 
reader is incorrect. The entasis is hardly 
perceptible to the eye in a photograph 
from the building of three times that size. 
In fact, it seems to have been part of 
the refinement of the Parthenon that the 
entasis should not be prominently visible ; 
it was rather a correction of the tendency 
to an apparent hollowness of outline. 

In the second chapter, on Late Greek 
and Roman design, a useful distinction 
is drawn between the two different ways 
of judging of Greek buildings—the his- 
torical and critical view of them, as 
buildings once very real and really 
put to use, and the modern traditional 
way, by means of which a small body 
of writers and lecturers swayed archi- 
tectural opinion for a century and a 
half, and until the accurate examination 
and close study given to the subject in 
the second half of the XIXth century 
had produced its effect.” The author 
goes on, however, to point out the greater 
direct effect upon modern architecture 
of the Roman version of Greek columnar 
styles, through which alone the Re- 
naissance architects knew the latter at 
all. Mr. Sturgis wishes to substitute 
for Renaissance the Italian word 
“ Risorgimento,” wishing that to be 
applied to the Italian movement and 
Renaissance confined to the French 
work ; but though this may be historically 
and philologically correct, it is too late 
for that now; Renaissance is an 
adopted English word with its own 
acquired and fully recognised meaning ; 
to adopt Risorgimento ” seems rather 
pedantic. Besides, the French Renais- 
sance, the Renaissance all over Europe, 
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was due directly to Italian influence, and 
the word Renaissance expresses the 
whole movement throughout the Euro- 
pean world. 

We need not follow the author through 
his chapters on early and central medie- 
val design and on Byzantine architec- 
ture; their main history and character- 
istics are well outlined. In regard to the 
Byzantine style, he touches on the 
peculiar absence of exterior effect in St. 
Sophia and other typical churches of the 
style, and suggests the cause of it, per- 
haps rightly, in the prevalent character 
of Levantine street architecture, or want 
of architecture. The blank outer walls are 
merely a screen to an often rich interior; 
so that architecture altogether had come 
to be regarded rather from the interior 
than the exterior. In an American book 
on architecture, it is a satisfaction and a 
surprise to find any recognition of the 
beauty of English Gothic, and an illustra- 
tion of Salisbury given as an example of 
that rare incident—a medieval cathedral 
complete according to the original intention 
or nearly so; attention having been drawn 
to the incompleteness of all the French 
cathedral, no doubt partly accounted for 
by their more ambitious scale. In the 
chapter on Late Mediæval design, we 
notice a good remark, introduced inci- 
dentally, in regard to the manner in 
which design came to supersede con- 
structional character. Jacopo San- 
sovino and Christopher Wren were great 
builders, but their designs were not in 
any special way the better for that. Their 
work is marked everywhere with the 
modern characteristic of being designed 
abstractly, and as if intended to be 
carved out of a single block, and after- 
wards put into terms of mortar-masonry 
and cut stone, because that was the only 
way in which the builders of the time could 
proceed.“ Very true, and that is exactly 
one of the radical differences between 
Renaissance and medieval architecture. 
But, after all, may not the same be said 
of Greek architecture? Was not that 
conceived as abstract design, and is there 
not considerable evidence that the 
Greeks endeavoured as far as possible to 
obliterate the unavoidable jointing of 
masonry in their temples ? There was no 
sham construction in Greek architecture, 
certainly, as there is in St. Paul's; but 
it can hardly be said that Greek archi- 
tectural design, any more than Renais- 
sance, was a design evolved from condi- 
tions of masonry construction. 

A point noticed in the chapter on 
Revived Classic, and which has been 
rather overlooked, is that the first intro- 
duction of the applied pilaster in Re- 
naissance architecture was evidently not 
regarded altogether as a success; that 
the Rucellai fagade, with its exceedingly 
mechanical pilaster design, was thirty 
years previous to the Strozzi and Ric- 
cardi palaces. As Mr. Sturgis remarks, 
It is surprising to see how much 
common-sense there was among these 
early lovers of the antique grandeur.” 
The remarks on St. Peter’s are good, and 
rather novel in their suggestion, and 
should receive attention. 

The later chapters of Mr. Sturgis’s 
book, on the modern revivals and modern 
architecture, contain a great deal of 
thoughtful criticism. and they are the por- 
tions which best fulfil the title of the book 
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in showing “ how to judge architecture.” 
Among passages that we marked for 
reference are one on page 165, on the 
influence of fashion in the liking and di-- 
liking of certain details; that on page 
167, recommending the reader not to 
dismiss an attractive or even impressive 
building on the easy judgment of the 
guide book, that this is of a late date, 
or a corrupt style; that styles not to 
treated with grave consideration may be 
charming in their more perfect moments ; 
that it is only the rational st vles. 
based on structure, which in architecture 
have any uniform greatness.” We mar 
also draw attention to the distinction 
pointed out (p. 187) between the method: 
of imitation in XIXth. century archi- 
tecture and those of the Renaissance 
architects; the latter, as has been 
observed more than once in these pages, 
were not mere copyists; they made 
new and original use of the materials 
drawn from the great quarry of ancient 
Rome. The differences between the 
modern architectural temper and method 
in different countries are briefly and well 
analysed in the concluding chapter, with 
the conclusion (which we hold to be 
perfectly sound and to the point) that 
under present circumstances thought 
must replace the lost tradition.“ 

Whether or not the perusal of Mr. 
Sturgis's book will fully equip the 
general reader as a judge of architecture. 
it will, at all events, give him consider- 
able help towards it. The literary stvle 
is clear and agreeable, and the readers 
comprehension is assisted by numerous 
illustrations from photographs; but there 
are no plans—a very serious defeci 
in an attempt to help people to form 
a sound judgment on architecture. We 
suppose it is feared that plans would 
frighten away the popular reader. but 
that is rather a weak concession to hix 
feelings, seeing that to understand the 
meaning of a plan, and its relation to the 
design, is exactly one of the things that 
people most need to be taught. 

Since we have adopted Mr. Sturgis’s 
title as the heading of this article, let us 
conclude with a word as to how architects 
should judge architecture. One mav 
begin with one or two negatives : not on 
the mere consideration whether it 1s vour 
own favourite style; not in respect 
of picturesque effect unconnected with 
plan; not on the question whether the 
architect is one of your own set 
(which seems to give the cue to a good 
deal of so-called criticism). Perhaps the 
questions to put to oneself about a design 
or a building, to come to a judgment 
on it, may be formulated thus :—{1) Is the 
plan adapted to, and does it arise out of, 
the purpose of the building ? (2) Has the 
plan a distinct ruling purpose or idea in 
it, in addition to its practical suitability! 
Otherwise it is rather building than 
architecture. (3) Does the exterior 
design arise out of and express the plan 
and structure? (4) Has it also a 
distinctive governing idea? But it 
No. 2 has been answered in the affirmative. 
then the affirmative to No. 4 follows 
necessarily on that to No. 3. (5) Does 
the detail show refinement and careful 
study ? The latter is one of the most 
important points of all. Perhaps more 
modern buildings are spoiled, and fall 
short of being architectural art, through 
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careless, commonplace, and mechanical 
detail than through any other cause. 

And as a rider 1t may be added—judge 
old buildings as you would judge modern 
ones. The tendency to accept or admire 
anything because it is ancient is an 
amiable but a mischievous weakness, and 
subversive of sound architectural judge 
ment. 

— — 


NOTES. 


THERE is no doubt that one 
the most important 
matters awaiting attention 
in the present day is the improvement 
of the existing canal systems, which 
might be reorganised to the great benefit 
of trade and commerce. A complaint 
frequently made by manufacturers is 
that they are seriously handicapped in 
competition with foreign rivals by exces- 
give railway rates. Agitation sometimes 
results in the granting of small reductions, 
but still no substantial relief is given, nor 
can it be expected. The liberation of 
the canals from the stifling control of 
the great railwav companies would be the 
first step towards affording the necessary 
relief, but considerable alterations in 
the existing waterways would be neces- 
sary before they could be of much use. 
An excellent scheme for the reconstitution 
of the canals has recently been submitted 
to the members of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce, and there really seem to 
be no engineering difficulties to prevent 
its realisation. The proposal is to make 
the canals at least 6 ft. deep, with an 
average width of 80 ft., and to provide 
them with locks 235 ft. long by 32 ft. 
wide, large enough for a tug and five 
barges to pass at one time. The scheme 
in question relates to the improvement 
of 340 miles of canals connecting the 
most important manufacturing and 
mercantile districts of the country. 
The cost would be no doubt heavy, but 
the benefit to be reaped in the reduction 
of freight charges would probably be 
suficient to justify the necessary 
expenditure. 


The 
Revival of of 
Bovlish Canals. 


The Ir will we think surprise a 
Commvcioner’ good many persons to know 
and Forests. that not only do the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests sell 
property of the Crown, but that they 
not seldom buy other property. We 
ehould say that while it is not desirable 
for the Crown to sell property, except 
when this can be done advantageously, 
yet that it is undesirable for the estates of 
the Crown to be increased even on the score 
of expense of management alone. It is 
better that the money realised by sales of 
property should be held in Consols or other 
securities. According to the Report for 
1903, the Commissioners during last year 
sold 78,0002. worth of property, the chief 
item of which is 36,000. for Nos. 16 to 21, 
Cranborne-street. On the other hand 
77,0002. has been spent on the purchase 
of property. Here the principal items 
are 58,000/. which was paid for freehold 
premises, Nos. 172a, 174, 176, and part of 
178, Regent-street, and 60, King-street, 


a cottage thereon near Boveney Lock 
for 5002. But the point which we desire 
to suggest for public consideration is 
whether the purchase of land and other 
property by the Crown is in itself desir- 
able. Why should a large property in 
the Thames Valley be purchased, adding 
to the land held by other than indi- 
viduals? The holding of land by a 
Government Department lessens freedom 
of movement in the transfer of land, 
introduces in rural districts absentee land- 
lords, and causes hard-and-fast rules of 
management to prevail. 


The Rating THE Land Values (Assess- 
ment and Rating) Bill has 
passed its second reading, 
and been referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law. What its ultimate fate 
will be remains to be seen, but the prin- 
ciple of rating on fictitious values is a 
serious innovation not likely to be 
accepted without consideration. That 
the municipalities whose extravagant 
policies have so increased the rates and 
damaged their own credit should favour 
a scheme which opens up a new prospect 
of their being able to continue this policy, 
and to enable them to obtain funds which 
under existing conditions they can no 
longer do in the market, is but natural. 
The building speculator also must con- 
sider the measure in all respects admir- 
able, but how will it affect the community 
at large? Why should a fictitious value 
for rating purposes be placed on land and 
a penalty be imposed on properties not 
required for building according to the 
ordinates principles of supply and 
demand? In an already e e 
lated country is such a course expedient, 
and how do the municipalities justify 
their zeal for this measure whilst they 
themselves are expending large sums 
out of the rates to secure open spaces, 
often at fancy values, alleging such an 
expenditure to be an absolute necessity 
for the public health near cities and con- 
ested areas? The brevity of the 
debate seems to point to the fact that 
the Bill is not likely to survive, but its 
importance to the general public cannot 
be overlooked. 


of 
Land Values. 


, We welcome the first report 

By-laws Reform of the Building By lane 
Association. Reform Association, the 
office of which is at 45, Parliament-street. 
One reason why we do so is because 
unquestionably the progress of sanitary 
reform is hindered instead of advanced 
by by-laws and regulations which irritate 
when they are not needed. Some of the 
by-laws and rules which are now made 
obligatory in rural districts are wholly 
out of place, but it is difficult for an 
individual to obtain their alteration, 
though if assisted by an association it is 
possible. The present report gives an 
instance of the pedantry of these rules. 
A local authority sought to remove a 
billiard-room attached to a country 
house standing in its own grounds 


| because it was not built of brick. There 


is also no doubt, as pointed out in 


| this same report, that pedantic by-laws 


and 10, 000“. for 152a. Ir. 9p. of land and prevent the rehousing of the poor in 


a fishery in the Thames at Datchet. Inci- 
dentally the value of Thames-side land is 
illustrated by the fact that the Commis- 
noners sold about one acre of land and 


rural districts. Cottages should, of 
course, have a good water supply and 
healthy sanitation, but there is no 


necessity for local bodies to make all 


sorts of rules and regulations which 
increase the cost of cottages without 
adding to their actual improvement 
from a sanitary point of view. Indeed 
nothing is more remarkable than the 
laxity of many local authorities in 
enforcing elementary rules of sanitation 
and water supply and their strictness in 
regard to unnecessary by-laws. 


Decistons Two SHORT points may be 
Public Health hoted on the Public Health 


Acts. Acts this week. In the case 
of London and North-Western Railway v. 
Mavor, etc., of the City of Westminster 
(The Builder, ante, p. 293) the point 
decided by the Court of Appeal is a 
simple one that where a sanitary authority 
provides public conveniences, for which 
a section 44 sub-s. (2) of the 
ublic Health (London) Act, 1891, vests 
the subsoil of any road, exclusive of the 
footway, in them, they must strictly 
confine themselves to the powers con- 
ferred by the section. In this case the 
public conveniences were capable of 
being used as a subway as well as lava- 
tories, etc., and this was held to constitute 
something outside their powers. The 
second case, Wing v. Epsom Urban 
District Council,decided a purely technical 
point. Under section 96 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, the Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction had issued an order calling 
npor the respondent to abate a nuisance. 
nder section 251 the Court had been 
constituted of two or more magistrates 
at the hearing, but only one of them had 
signed the order. The respondent had 
the somewhat negative satisfaction of 
proving the order to be invalid because it 
had not also been signed by at least two 
magistrates. 


THE new regulations issued 
by the Local Government 
Board to the local authorities 
in respect to motor-cars only call for 
short comment in these pages. Clause V. 
is a move in the right direction, since it 
is directed to aliseking the noise often 
made by stationary cars, which seems to 
try the nerves of horses which have no 
objection to the cars whilst in motion. 
The car must now be so constructed that 
when stationary the machinery shall 
make no noise. The Board have con- 
sidered the question of the excessive 
brilliancy of the lights now used on 
motor-cars, but at present have made 
no regulation on the subject except to 
prohibit the use of search-lights. We 
have already drawn attention to the 
serious danger attendant on using lights 
unnecessarily brilliant, and are glad to see 
this matter is still to receive the attention 
of the Board, which, in a circular accom- 
panying the regulations, recommends 
motorists to take voluntary action in the 
matter, and to thus render a regulation 
unnecessary. The maximum width of 
motor-cars is increased from 6 ft. 6 in. to 
7 ft. 2 in., but the question of any increase 
in weight remains under consideration. 


New 
Motor-car 
Regulations. 


THE interesting paper by 
Mr. W. E. Groves which 
was read before the Bir- 
mingham local section of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers this week treats 
of a subject the importance of which we 
pointed out six or seven vears ago. If it 
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be important in Birmingham to measure 
the insulation resistance and the leakage 
losses from direct current networks it is 
no less important in London. Mr. 
Groves treats the subject from the 
Central Station engineer’s point of view, 
and, regarding the interruption of the 
supply as the greatest catastrophe that 
can happen, describes various heroic 
methods of continuing the supply even 
when there is a bad fault on one of the 
mains. Some of these methods involve 
making temporary connexions which 
will make the consumers’ meters run 
backwards until the necessary repairs on 
the mains have been made. The records 
of the meters cancelled by these methods 
he rightly regards as a small price to pay 
for keeping up the reputation of the 
supply company. The numerous cross 
connexions in large networks make it 
extremely difficult to localise faults, and 
we think that some of the “ rough-and- 
ready methods advocated by Mr. 
Groves will be found in practice more 
valuable than the elaborate methods 
described in text-books. The author has 
invented an instrument which reads the 
insulation resistance of the whole network 
directly when connected to the mains. 
There can now, therefore, be no excuse 
for engineers refusing to publish this 
figure. It will be very interesting to 
know what these figures are for the dis- 
tributing systems in London. When 
they are published we can easily calculate 
the maximum and minimum possible 
values of the electrical energy lost by 
leakage, and also—which will interest the 
water and gas companies more—the 
maximum and minimum values between 
which the actual leakage currents must 
lie. Tests that we made a few years ago 
proved that these currents were in some 
cases very large. Seeing that no com- 
plaints are made, we can only suppose 
that although these currents are large 
individually, yet, compared with the 
amount of metal buried underground in 
London, they must be infinitesimal. 
They must, however, have done damage 
at particular points. 


WE have received the first 
rehitects of number, dated January 1 of 
Wales. this year, of the Journal of 

the Institute of Architects of New South 

Wales. It is got out in a handsome 

form; though we do not like, in a decora- 

tive sense, the twisted and contorted tree 
trunk which ornaments the cover. The 
elevation of an Ionic temple in the rear- 
plane, with radiations from it, may be 
taken as an appropriate piece of sym- 
bolism, indicating that here also the 
architectural wilderness may be made to 
“blossom with the Grecian rose, but 
the tree is anything but Greek in 
decorative principle or style. The first 
article, The City Beautiful,“ is on the 
subject of Art Commissions to provide 
the adequate architectural treatment of 

cities (in part suggested by Sir W. 

Emerson’s paper on “ The Necessity for 

Official Control over Architecture), and 

concludes— 

“ We have very great need of a new and com- 
prehensive Building Act, for it is absolutely 
essontial that our buildings should be con- 
structively strong and sanitary ; but some form 


of artistic control would seem to be of at least 
equal importance. An Art Commission on some- 
wi 


Institute of 
Architects of 


iat broader lines than that of New York 
would have power to exercise this control, and 


while the cost to the city would be trifling, the 
gain would be far-reaching and incalculable.” 
The new central railway station in 
course of erection at Sydney is the 
subject of an article and an illustration. 
The design appears to have been prepared 
in the Department of Public Works, and 
no architect’s name is given; as a whole 
it is a dignified and pleasing design on 
classical lines, superior in general effect 
to many large railway stations in 
England ; of the details one cannot, of 
course, judge from a perspective view on 
a small scale. Mr. H. D. Souter writes 
an article on Architectural Sydney from 
a non-architectural point of view’’; he 
is bitterly satirical, and probably with 
good reason, against the architecture and 
sculpture of the past quarter of a century, 
but looks forward to a good promise of 
improvement. An article on the com- 
petition for the Australian Mutual 
Provident Society's new premises at 
Melbourne gives illustrations of some of 
the designs. That by Messrs. Sulman 
and Power, placed first, is a piece of 
refined and well-balanced classic work; 
that of Messrs. Robertson and Marks is 
commonplace ; that of Messrs. Hall and 
Dods, though perhaps rather too fortress- 
like, shows a certain power and originality. 
From the Report of the Council, at the 
end of the Journal, we learn that the 
Institute now numbers thirty-six Fellows, 
twenty-seven Associates, one Retired 
Fellow, six Honorary Members, and 
fourteen Students, making a total of 
eighty-four. For a Society so limited in 
numbers this publication, if it is to be 
carried on monthly, is a most spirited 
effort, and we wish it every success. 


At the Leicester Galleries 
is an exhibition of water- 
colour drawings of Venice by 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes. We fear it must 
be said that architectural subjects are 
not Mr. Menpes’s strong point. He has 
a greateye for colour, but not apparently 
for form—architectural form at all 
events. In various drawings in which 
the Salute Church appears it is dread- 
fully maltreated hardly recognisable, in 
fact. In “St. Mark’s Basin” (27) the 
Campanile is all crooked ; but too many 
painters have that way with them; they 
seem to think as long as they have the 
colour of a building it is no matter 
whether it stands straight or not. Where 
Mr. Menpes succeeds is in small bits of the 
house fronts, treated almost in elevation, 
in which the colour of materials is the 
predominant interest; and some of the 
picturesque out-of-the-way corners of 
Venice are well shown. But the archi- 
tectural glories of Venice can hardly be 
said to be adequately illustrated in this 
collection. 


The 
Leicester 
Galleries. 


In a small room called the 
„Modern Gallery Annexe,” 
at 175, Bond- street, is 
another collection of illustrations of 
Venice, The City of the Waters,“ by 
two ladies, Miss Mary and Miss Lydia 
Pringle. Here, again, we find that with 
a great deal of perception of the pictur- 
esque in outline and colour, the drawings 
showing important architectural monu- 
ments are failures, at least, where a near 
view is attempted, though there is a 
very pretty distant view of San Giorgio 


Modern 
Gallery. 


(21) by Miss Mary Pringle. The draw- 
ings of picturesque corners in the smaller 
canals are, however, many of them, very 
good in colour and composition. We may 
mention especially Nos. 16, 28, 30, and 
31, by Miss Mary Pringle (the last - named, 
Desdemona's house, a much better 
finished architectural bit than any others 
in the collection), and Nos. 10, 11, 36, 
and 46, by Miss Lydia Pringle. 


THE triennial performance 
of a Greek play in the 
open-air theatre at Bradfield 
College comes round again this year— 
an event always welcome. On this 
occasion the Alcestis of Euripides is to 
be the play; it has been given before in 
the same theatre, but we presume the 
actors in that representation will have 
given place to new-comers, as the parts 
are all played by pupils at the school. 
The instruments used will be harps of 
ancient model and scale, and flutes copied 
from those found at Pompeii; in outer 
appearance that is—whether they sound 
like those of Pompeii, who can sav? 
The days of performance are Tuesday, 
June 21, Thursday, June 23, Satur- 
day, June 25, Monday, June 27, and 
Tuesday, June 28. Further information 
can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary 
of the Greek Play Committee, Bradfield 
College, Berks. 

+ 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9. Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
Mr. A. Darbyshire, F.S.A. (Vice-President), 
Manchester, in the chair. 


The late Dr. Murray. 


Mr. Alex. Graham (Hon. Sec.) said he had to 
announce the decease of Mr. James W. Twist. of 
Bloemfontein, South Africa, who was elected an 
Associate in 1891. He had also to announce 
with very deep regret the decease of a highly 
esteemed and distinguished hon. Associate, 
Dr. Alexander Stewart Murray, Keeper of the 
Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum. He was sure that no words of his 
could strengthen the expressions of opinion 
recorded in the daily Press of the meritorious 
career of Dr. Murray. As architects they were 
under a debt of gratitude to Dr. Murray for his 
kind services and his co-operation with them in 
matters in which he was a master. Dr. Murray 
was acquainted with almost every branch of 
classical archeology, and in one in particular he 
was the authority pre-eminent, which was that 
of Greek sculpture. He need not add anything 
with regard to his literary achievements, because 
they were known to nearly all of them. He 
might, however, say this, that there was nothing 
which Dr. Murray touched in which he did not 
achieve success. As a close reasoner and very 
thoughtful observer, Dr. Murray belonged to a 
type of students that he was afraid was diminish- 
ing in numbers rather than increasing, and that 
was due perhaps to the rapidity of movement 
in modern times and to the hurry in which most 
things were done. It was for that reason 
that they deplored the loss of so distinguished a 
man as Dr. Murray. Many of them who came 
in contact with him, not only in those rooms, 
in which he was a familiar figure, but in his 
official capacity at the British Museum, had 
good reason to look upon him not only as a 
friend but as an adviser who was ready to 
impart information on many subjects in which 
he wasa master. To those who came in contact 
with him Dr. Murray would always remain a 
pleasant memory. The members of the Insti- 
tute who saw him at those Rooms would always 
think of him as a kind friend and as a learned 
man. As an Institute they could not do less 
than record their feelings by a sympathetic letter 
to his widow and relatives in recognition of the 
kind services he rendered them, and also in 
full appreciation of his great work during a long 
career in the cause of classical archeology. He 
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therefore asked them in silence to approve of 
a letter being sent to Dr. Murray’s relatives 
expressing their feelings of so good and learned 
a man. 

The motion was agreed to in silence. 


Plaster Decoration. 


Mr. J. D. Crace then read a paper on Plaster 
Decoration,” of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

Touching the origin of the plastic art, the 
author said it was reasonable to suppose that 
such fictile substances as clay were wrought 
into form even before man learned to bake 
earthen vessels. The mud-built houses of 
man, even in a barbaric state, could not have 
been void of all attempt at ornamentation when 
the material itself offered such facilities. The 
surface of mud-brick walls must soon have been 
rendered with a coating of the same material. 
which, whilst moist, would readily receive an 
impress-—the imprints of the workman’s hand, 
marks left by his rough tools; a chance sym- 
metry would lead him to intentional device, 
impressed by his fingers or traced with a stick. 

The use of stone led to the demand for some 
material which would adhere to stone and give 
a uniform surface, and this was found in simple 
compositions having burnt lime as the binding 
ingredient. Plaster, in the form of a very fine, 
smooth, coating of lime-putty, was used to give 
a finished subse to the stone structures of 
Egypt in very early times, but does not seem 
to have been much used plastically for orna- 
mentation. It was similarly used by the 
Greeks, and the author gave reasons for his 
inference that stucco was used decoratively in an 
early period of Greek history. Among the 
many wonderful revelations of Mr. Arthur 
Evans’s explorations in Crete are the stucco 
decorations in relief of the walls of the Palace of 
Knossos which was destroyed before 1500 B.c. 

Beautiful specimens of decorative stucco- 
work have been unearthed in excavating the 
ancient sites of Rome and the surrounding 
country. The author referred to those at the 
Baths of Titus discovered in the XVIth century, 
to those at Herculaneum and Pompeii, and to 
the decoration of two sepulchral chambers 
discovered on the Via Latina dating about 
A.D. 160. In the Farnesina grounds remains of 
buildings have been unearthed with stucco 
reliefs unsurpassable for elegance and refine- 
ment of execution. One great value of these 
works is the lesson they teach in the adjustment 
of the actual treatment in execution to the 
nature of the material. The whole surface 
speaks aloud of the ready and dexterous use 
of fingers and tools on a Jight plastic material. 
One almost imagines the stucco yet moist, stil! 
impressible to the touch. It is as if some fairy 
goddess had found it soft and lightly fingered 
it. ‘There is a sense of evanescence about it, 
whilst the charm of perfect attainment remains. 

The author then turned to a very beautiful 
but very different growth of plaster decoration 
developed under the Mohammedan conquerors, 
describing the decorations of the great 1 
of Ibn Tooloon at Cairo (IXth century). In 
the Arabic art of Egypt plaster continued to be 
used as an important factor in decoration 
during the next five centuries. The ornamenta- 
tion of the domes and the use of a fine stueco in 
low- relief ornament, as a preparation for gilding 
and colour on the wooden beams of its flat roofs, 
are specially noteworthy. The palace of the 
Alhambra is the very apotheosis of plaster— 
of plaster casting carried perhaps to an excess 
of richness and elaboration, but never losing 
its true quality of ornament designed purposely 
for casting. The beautiful effects of a mere 
repeat casting the author thought were attained 
because (1) the designers thoroughly understood 
grace of line and how to fill their spaces; (2) 
they never lost sight of the fact that the work 
was to be cast; (3) most important of all, the 
repetition did not include the representation of 
natural objects, for it is where representations 
of nature are concerned that repetition is 
offensive. 

In European art during medizval times we 
get little glimpse of the decorative use of stucco 
until the XVth century. An original and 
striking example is to be seen in the drum of the 
dome of San Eustorgio at Milan, the work of 
Michelozzo Michelozzi, of Florence, said to have 
been executed in 1462. In the second half of 
the XVth century Bernardino Pinturicchio 
was making considerable use of low-relief enrich- 
ments, not only for the mouldings with which he 
divided the surfaces he had to decorate, but 
as ornamental features within the paintings 


themselves. 
at work on St. Peter's. His investigations, 
says Vasari, resulted in the discovery of the 
method of preparing stucco employed by the 
ancients, the secret of which had been lost in 
their ruin and remained concealed ever since. 
Vasari relates how Raffaelle and Giovanni da 
Udine went together to see some subterranean 
chambers then just discovered in excavating 
the Baths of Titus. Giovanni was so much 
impressed by the stucco decorations with 
which they were covered that he devoted 
himself to their study, and reproduced them 
with so much grace and facility that there was 
only now wanting to him the knowledge how 
to compound the stucco. At length, by com- 
pounding finely powdered white marble with 
the lime from white travertine, he succeeded in 
producing the stucco of the ancients. Raffaelle 
at once caused Giovanni to decorate all the 
vaultings of the Papal Loggie in stucco. 
Pierino del Vaga, another of that wonderful 
band of young artists in the Vatican, stands pre- 
eminent as an ornamentist and as a decorative 
colourist ; his stucco-work has a quality of fine 
decorative appropriateness, both in design and 
scale, that has been surpassed by none. Of his 
bolder conceptions the great cciling of the Sala 
Regia is a fine example. Alessandro Vittoria 
was one of the best-known stucco-workers in the 
latter half of the XVIth century. His work 
under Sansovino at Venice, in the Libreria, and 
in the Scala d’Oro of the Ducal Palace are 
characteristic examples of his style. 

Francis I. attracted to France some of the 
most capable of the Italian artists skilled in 
stucco. Primaticcio and Il Rosso came about 
1530, and their wonderful stucco decorations 
at Fontainebleau long influenced French design 
and French sculpture. Niccolo dell Abbate 
followed twenty years later, and then his three 
sons, the youngest becoming after a time the 
director or manager of these decorative works. 
Their work is a fine field for the 79 of what 
may be done in stucco, and it was the parent 
of the rich decorations of Louis XIV. 's reign, 
which, in their turn, became the model lor 
civilised Europe. 

Henry VIII. was also very successful in 
securing the services of able artists in England, 
many of them pupils or relations of those who 
were at work on the masterpieces of the Vatican. 
Pietro Torrigiano, who was among the earliest, 
completed the bronze monument of Henry VII. 
in 1519. 

It was to the Palace of Nonsuch that the new 
stream of talent was directed ; although not a 
vestige of it now remains, the names of some of 
the men who adorned it are a guarantee that the 
work was neither coarse nor commonplace. As 
to the question lately raised about the external 
panels of Nonsuch being in stucco, the author 
said there was not the smallest doubt on the 
subject. There were plenty of examples done 
more roughly within the next seventy or eighty 
years which remain to this day, in spite of 
exposure and neglect. 

xternal decorative work in plaster continued 
to be a feature of many English houses down 
to the end of the XVIIth cary But the 
interior was the more important field, and from 
the time of Nonsuch for a century no house of 
any pretence was without its elaborate plaster 
ceiling and frieze. Admirable in many ways 
as these old English ceilings are, few of the men 
who did them had either the art or the skill of 
the Italians who made ornamental plaster-work 
popular. The latter endeavoured to make their 
work perfect in modelling and finish. Each 
figure was a work of art. In the English 
aster-work, however, scarcely a figure can be 
found that is not more or less barbaric in execu- 
tion, and the minor work, effective as it is, is 
often greatly wanting in grace of line and in 
intelligent modelling. 

The next step in English plaster-work leads 
straight to the classic work of Jones and Wren. 
The gap caused by the Civil War made the 
change more complete. Building operations 
after the Great Fire opened the way to new men 
and methods. French and Italian plaster- 
workers were again invited to England in 
Charles II.’s reign. Besides the work in St. 
Paul’s, St. Stephen’s Walbrook, and other Cit 
churches, the chapel of Trinity College, Oxford, 
may be cited as a good typical specimen of 
plaster ornamentation. A feature of some of 
the plaster decoration of the end of the XVIIth 
century is the elaborate modelling of fruit, 
flowers, and foliage in full relief, often in parts 
quite detached from the pronica, and either 
supported by wires embedded in the plaster 
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or by small sticks of tough wood. This work, 
full as it is of artistic ingenuity and clever 
modelling, was by that very ingenuity depart- 
ing from any true principles of stucco-work, and 
therefore hastening the decay of the art. A 
notable example is the ceiling of the Chr pel of 
the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham. 

The next modification of style was largely due 
to Kent. In his designs the plaster ornamenta- 
tion is mainly used as architectural enrichment, 
bold in treatment—sometimes too bold for the 
Bpace, but effective in its way. Following 
closely on Kent’s work came a flood of plaster 
ornament derived from the French work of the 
time (Louis XV.). This was sometimes very 
good—often straggling and purposeless, yet not 
without a certain elegance. The best of it was 
at least partly modelled, but the greater part 
was cast and fixed. With this style stucco 
modelling practically came to an end. All that 
followed was cast and fixed. 

The change of style brought about by the 
brothers Adam was due to the same influence 
which had produced the detail of the Vatican 
Loggie and the Villa Madama—namely, that 
of the antique stucchi in the excavated ruins in 
Rome. The difference in the result may be thus 
accounted for. Giovanni da Udine studied 
them, as an artist, by endeavouring to produce 
similar work with his own hands. Robert 
Adam, as a draughtsman, copied them on paper, 
as did probably the Frenchmen througb whom 
France ado ted the style. It was undoubtedly 
elegant and the effect refined ; and, since the 
method of reproduction was mechanical, it lent 
itself to extensive use. 

Much good plaster-work has been done in the 
last half of the XIXth century—always in the 
form of attempts, sometimes very successful, 
to reproduce a past style, and by casting. 
“ Fibrous plaster,” introduced since 1861, is a 
valuable innovation, and presents immense 
advantages. It does away with the danger of 
enormous overhead weight, and requires so 
much the less timber structure to carry it; it 
can be executed quickly, and it dries quickly. 

The facility of plaster-work is at once its 
recommendation and its danger. It is, perhaps, 
well to be sometimes reminded that the simplest 
materials have not been scorned by the greatest 
men, and that the finished result of any art 
9 6 85 not only by the talent bestowed on it, 

ut by the fitness of the limitations which the 
artist has imposed on himself. 

The illustrations to Mr. Crace’s paper included 
numerous lantern views, photographs, and 
specimens of plaster decoration. 

At the conclusion of his paper Mr. Crace drew 
attention to some specimens of plaster work, 
including an actual piece of the ceiling of the 
hospital at Kilmainham, showing the sticks 
which support the elaborate modelling of fruit, 
flowers, etc. 


The Chairman said they had listened to a 
most interesting paper, both analytical and 
historical, and their thanks were due to Mr. 
Crace for the trouble and time he had spent on it. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers said he was glad to have 
the opportunity of expressing their thanks to 
Mr. Crace for being willing to prepare a paper 
on the subject, although it had been treated in 
that room before both by the Institute and the 
Association. Mr. Crace had brought to their 
knowledge new facts, and had given a general 
historical survey of the subject, which was of 

eat value. e observed also that Mr. Crace 

ad taken the opportunity to refer to mistakes 
often made in modern work, in which defects 
were imitated and were looked upon as beauties. 
He was glad that Mr. Crace had referred to this, 
because in one or two papers which had been 
read there that had been emphasised as being 
rather an important thing to arrive at. Mr. 
Crace might perhaps have claimed for plaster- 
work more than even he had done when he 
referred to the walls of many of the earlier 
buildings having been coated with stucco. In 
all probability those crude brick walls would not 
have lasted all these years had they not been 
so covered. It was stucco which had aided 
their preservation to the present day; and 
they found now in the ruins of Mesopotamia, 
which dated from 3,000 to 3,500 B.c., walls 
covered with stucco which owed their preserva- 
tion to that. Mr. Crace had referred to the 
exceedingly interesting lecture which Dr. 
Evans gave there upon Knossos, which carried 
them back to a period of something like 1,800 
years B. C., and he had shown them several heads 
—one a calf’s or bull’s head—and also a figure 
of extraordinary pure modelling and of a kind 
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which they had no conception of. There were 
also a large number of decorative details which 
were employed in the „ this stucco work 
was in fact the chief means of decorating the 
interior of the palace. All the capitals, likewise, 
were moulded. Amongst the most interesting 
examples which had been shown them that 
night were those from Rome, and the series of 
scenes found in the Baths of Titus and in various 
temples were of most extraordinary beauty. 
A book had lately been published, and, in going 
through it, he recognised one or two scenes 
which he had sketched in his early days and 
had 1 for the moment where they came 
from. oking at these sketches and at these 
photographs it occurred to him that one of the 
great beauties of the work found in the Roman 
temples, and which had scarcely been recognised, 
was that they were infinitely more beautiful 
when on a curved surface ; Adam copied all the 
ceilings he came across in Rome, but the drawings 
were always reproduced upon a flat ceiling, and, 
that being so, it seemed to him that they never 
had the same effect as on the ceilings in Rome. 
There was always a tendency in all ceilings to 
“slack,” and he could not help feeling how 
much finer it would have been if in these 
English ceilings there had been a curve in. 
The work in Rome seemed more applicable 
to a curved surface than a flat surface, 
and he did not know why that should 
not be adopted. There was no difficulty 
in doing it, and he was certain that the decora- 
tion which was known as Adam’s, would look 
infinitely better if there was a curve. He had 
on one or two occasions been able to do it, and 
the decoration at once lent itself to that form. 
The very beautiful frieze of Mohammedan 
decoration whish had been shown, Mr. Crace 
had pointed out was repetition casting, and 
there was a curious instance of this in that the 
most successful court in the Crystal Palace was 
that done by Owen Jones. It was the closest 
resemblance which had ever been made of the 
work at the Alhambra. It might be interesting 
to Mr. Crace, as he had shown them a photo- 
graph of the famous work in the dome of San 
ustorgio at Milan by Michelozzi, to know that 
there was a small model of it in South Kensing- 
ton. It was deemed so beautiful that they had 
a small model made, and one could see the 
effect of the beautiful figures. He felt that the 
decorations looked better if seen from below 
than as they had seen them that night from 
above. They were meant to be seen from the 
floor, and he thought they were more beautiful 
seen in that direction. There had lately been 
discovered amongst the Wallace collection a 
very fine bronze, which had been hidden behind 
a picture, and this had now been cleaned and a 
hotograph of it published in the Burlington 
agazine. It was a bronze probably of the 
XVIth century, and they saw precisely the 
same sort of figures as those which Michelozzi 
poyo There was a very fine ceiling at the 
Dolphin Hotel, Southampton, which was one 
of the most beautiful he knew, and it was well 
worth going to the hotel to see. They had, of 
course, a great affection for Chambers and his 
work, and there were some magnificent ceilings 
by him in Somerset House. He was anxious 
to see the rooms occupied by the Royal Academy 
from 1780 to 1838, and he get permission to go 
through the rooms, and he found to his delight 
that these ceilings were almost intact. They 
were extremely interesting, because they were 
decorated by many members of the Academy, 
and they were all set out and designed by 
Chambers. Mr. Crace had had to go to a very 
large number of countries to get his views, and 
they had had that night a résumé of the history 
of plaster-work—had been able to see the value 
of plaster in ancient times and the extreme 
advantages it suggested for future use. Of late 
its use had been brought into account again, and 
the Art Workers’ Guild had had one or two 
demonstrations, where artists had come down 
and had actually done the modelling before 
them. He thought that kind of work should 
be encouraged, and he trusted that Mr. Crace's 
paper would have the effect of drawing the 
attention of the public to it, so that it might 
be more 9 in the future. 
Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, in seconding the 
motion, said that those who had listened to 
apers which Mr. Crace had read before the 
nstitute and before the Association knew that 
his heart was in his work. and that whatever he 
took up he took up with thoroughness. The 
subject that night was intensely interesting in 
every way. They who lived in England must 
be excused for thinking that they could not 
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generally advocate this plaster or stucco work 
externally. Certainly the examples they had 
before them in this country, except those of two 
or three centuries ago, were not satisfactory for 
external work. When they thought of stucco 

alaces and houses of the Victorian, Era they 
fokai upon them rather in the way of examples 
not to be imitated, and that was not to be 
wondered at. Surely it was not a material for 
external treatment in that country, with their 
very variable and extraordinarily damp climate. 
Over and over again they found that cement 

repared in the best possible way would flake off 

om the effects of the weather, and for that 
reason he supposed it had not been studied as, an 
exterior material which could be used ornamen- 
tally with a great amount of success in this 
country. Of course, it was impossible to read 
of the past without being impressed with the 
way that it was used in the earliest days. In 
fact, in the examples brought before them that 
night they found the very models from which 
Adam might have worked out his designs. 
They saw work represented to be of the 
IInd; century with a beauty of design and 

ace and freedom which even Adam foundjit 
dificult to get. That was the wonderful part 
of their work—when they looked backwards the 
examples were almost overwhelming, land one 
felt how very much behind they were, in many 
ways to those who had long gone before them. 
The examples put on the screen gave them such 
excellent ideas of what was the right] treatment 
of plaster for internal decoration that they must 
all feel that the paper was of intense,value. It 
brought before them again thegreally right 
treatment of plaster- work. It reminded them of 
that later Renaissance period they had passed 
through, but when one saw the ceilings over- 
burdened with hanging fruit and flowers one felt 
that really it was not the right treatment some- 
how. It was beautiful in itself in some ways, but 
it was not the design one would choose for plaster- 
work. There, again they felt that the earlier men 
were before them; that these menjseemed,to 

asp the value and limits of the material_they 
had to deal with. In the Alhambra they seemed 
to have grasped the very elements of their 
material in getting their different surfaces. In 
such examples they had the right if not to copy 
design, at least to copy treatment of the 
material they had to deal with. They got to 
another interesting matter when dealing with 
fibrous plaster. There they were in advance, 
to a great extent, to those who hadigone, before, 
for surely in the use of fibrous plaster the limita- 
tions were very wide indeed. In that material 
they were able to bring out in a very, light. way 
some of the most beautiful effects, for they were 
able to get the most perfect modelling on a very 
light surface. What he meant was that the 
heavy figures they saw in the last century must 
to a degree pull down the ceiling, but with 
fibrous plaster the work was so light that there 
was no danger of the structural work being over- 
burdened. In low relief work there surely must 
be a very large field. Mr. Moira he believed it 
was who had put up some panels of decoration 
in the Trocadera, and they really had an 
immense suggestiveness about them. For 
ornamentation of that character with figures, 
and with colours washed over and not over- 
decorated, he believed there was a large 


op 
Mr. W. Aumonier, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, said he did not know that he had ever 
listened to a more interesting paper, and they 
had had wonderful illustrations of some of the 
old work. He, with a party of friends, some 
time ago saw the work which had been referred 
to at Rome, and it certainly struck him as being 
some of the most beautiful work he had ever 
seen. They looked very carefully at it to find 
out how it was done, but he did not think they 
came to any conclusion on that. The wonderful 
way in which it was modelled, apparently nearly 
all with steel tools, struck him as being very 
extraordinary. Mr. Grace had referred to work 
done as being none the better for being what 
they called defective, but what made the beauty 
of the Elizabethan ceilings was that it was all in 
harmony. He did not say that they wanted to 
save the defects of a fault, but to have a thing 
all hand worked was a thousand times better 
than if the mouldings had been worked by 
mechanical means and the ornaments had been 
modelled by hand. 

The motion having been heartily agreed to, 

Mr. Crace briefly replied, and thanked the 
mover and seconder for their remarks. With 
regard to the value of curved surfaces, he 
agreed to some extent with what Mr. Spiers had 
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said. The light and shade took away the 
hardness of edge and gave something of the 
charming variable light of a landscape. At the 
same time do not let them run away with the 
idea that artistic merit was to be got by placing 
such work in particular positions or in particular 
circumstances. The Adam _ ornamentaticn, 
excellent and effective as it was, could not 
be spoken of in the same breath as the 
beautiful work he had shown from Rome. The 
one was a mere mechanical reproduction from 
the model and the other had from end to end the 
touch of the artist's hand. Mr. Fellowes 
e had spoken of stucco and cement as not 
being suitable for exterior use in this country. 
He did not know that he was prepared to advo- 
cate it, and all that he had tried to point out was 
that lately the question had been raised whether 
the Palace of Nonsuch was decorated with 
pasel panels, and it was said that no one would 
ave been so foolish as to do such a thing. Asa 
matter of fact many people did do it, and there 
was work of the kind remaining now. He would 
like to mention that the models which were in 
the room included one or two bitə from the 
Alhambra. One was lent him by Mr. Millar, 
who, he was very grieved to hear, died a few 
days ago. The other was lent to him by the 
Board of Education at South Kensington, and 
it exemplified in a very admirable way the point 
he urged in his paper of the value of different 
levels of surface where they wanted to produce 
richness without difficult modelling. had 
to thank Messrs. Jackson for lending him some 
of the specimens in the room. One panel was 
from the frieze at Stanstead, which ela tie 
destruction in the fire. He was also indebted to 
Mr. Batsford, to the Architectural Association 
Camera Club, and to South Kensington for 
photographs and slides he had shown, and to 
the Secretary of the New River Company for 
allowing him to take photographs of their very 
charming ceiling. 

The kerdan announced that the next meet- 
ing would be held on March 28, when Mr. Stanley 
Peach would read a paperon “ Electric Generat- 
ing Stations.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


T 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCLATION: 
SCHOOLS. 

In our last issue we gave the first part of a 
paper by Mr. J. W. Simpson read before the 
last fortnightly meeting of the Architectural 
Association. The following is the conclusion of 
the paper and some notes of the disc us: ion 
which 1ollowed :— 

adjuncts to Scholastic Teaching.—I have 
referred to the secondary school as necessarily 
costly. It must not be understood by this 
that I refer to greater elaboration of finish 
or detail; it is in additional accommodation, 
owing to the greater subdivision of classes 
and the increased number of subjects to be 
provided for, that cost will be incurred. Also, 
there will be many adjuncts to mere scholastic 
teaching, each demanding expenditure. To 
take a few of the more obvious by way ot 
illustration. I can conceive of no school 
going beyond mere elementary teaching, 
without a museum. In one of those six volumes. 
of the New Review, issued under the dicta- 
torship of the lamented William Ernest Henley, 
written, as was said, by a select few, and 
read by a select fewer, you may find a most 
fascinating symposium contributed by the High 
Master of St. Paul’s Schools, Dr. Gow the present 
head of Westminster, and Dr. Wright of Mill 
Hill on the subject of public schools. The 
latter says, In many schools there are really 
good museums, largely filled by the boys them- 
selves. The departments of botany, zoology, 
and geology will be each under the managemeut 
of one boy, and in the winter terms lectures are 
prepared and given—in many cases before an 
audience with many strangers present—by the 
boys themselves. The Photographic Society, 
also, is generally a vigorous institution, arranging 
competitions and exhibitions of work, and giving 
lectures on the various methods of tixing, 
toning, and printing. These societies, together 
with the carpenter's shop and the chemical 
laboratory, where there is always a band of 
enthusiasts, afford plenty of occupation for the 
scientific spirit, while the literary clubs are 
equally numerous. Many schools have a deba- 
ting club meeting once a fortnight, a dramatic 
club, whose members both read and act plays; 
a literary club, and a reading club to manage the 
affairs of the library and reading room.“ 

Mr. H. T. Wells, writing to much the same 
effect, says, It should be possible to provide 
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a certain definite number of hours weekly in 
which the student should be required merely 
to show that he was doing something of a 
developmental kind ; he would have his choice 
between the library, . . in which he might 
either read or write, or the music master, the 
debating society, the museum, the art studio, the 
dramatic society, or any concern of the kind 
that the authorities had satisfactory reason for 
supposing to be alive and efficient.” 

Such a museum might well be combined with 
the library, one end of the room being furnished 
with a table for magazines and miscellaneous 
literature. Writing facilities should certainly 
be provided, and nooks contrived in the window 
openings with small reading tables. Then, 
again, there is the gymnasium, not the mere 
swing and bars of the elementary school, but 
a fully-fitted room with apparatus for physical 
development. A small stage at one end will 
be found both useful for supervising general 
work, and for taking special lessons. It will 
also be hailed with rapture by the dramatic 
swiety, that most effective of all classes for 
teaching elocution. 

would urge in addition some more satisfac- 
tory arrangement than a merel covered play- 
shed for use in bad weather. This may suffice 
for a day school, but for a boarding school, at 
anv rate, a plainly- finished room is wanted, 
where high spirits may be allowed their natural 
eflervescence. A simple method would be to 
leave piers only in the front and back walls 
of a portion of the building, filling in the open- 
ings with sliding partitions glazed with wire 
glass. These would stand open in fair weather, 
while the weather-side partitions would be closed 
in case of driving rain or snow. One side should 
be arranged to open towards the play-ground. 

The hall is, above all things, important in 
the secondary school. The teaching is neces- 
sarily much subdivided, and classes will be 
small, probably reduced to some ten or twelve 
ax events develop, and the hall will be to the 
awholars the symbol of the school as a united 
body and not as a class of instruction. And 
it should not be merely a wide corridor for the 
class rooms to open from, but a spacious apart- 
ment in which school tradition may find a con- 
genial lodging, where naked utility shall be 
dothed upon with beauty of proportion, and 
large ideas prevail. It should be adapted for 
all sorts of school functions—lectures, examina- 
tions. dances, singing, concerts, and every 
posible form of common interest which will 
bring the school together and make the scholars 
re ili themselves a part of its life. 

Exit in Case of Fire. Without attempting even 
ty catalogue the list of requirements for our new 
hicher education schools, there is one matter 
which I think deserves more attention than, in 
~pite of terrible warnings, it has at present 
reived. That is, the question of exit from 
«hool buildings in case of fire. What is the best 
form for the staircases, and what their best 
dispozition % How would you deal with dormi- 
tonea, cubicles, or single bedrooms as regards 
means of escape and prevention of panic? I 
hope we may have a paper later on on this 

subject, for it is one of very real interest and 
importance. 

Economy in School Building.—To revert 
for a moment to the subject of economy in 
shool building. It is perfectly evident that 
local authorities, however desirous they may 
be of repressing expenditure, will not be 
able, if their schools are to be kept abreast 
ot educational advance, to reduce the accom- 
modation at present provided. Rather will 
they find themselves compelled to increase 
it. This question of economy is to my mind 
a very serious one in view of the uneasiness 
prevailing as to municipal expenditure, and 
aivthing we as architects can do to assist the 
authorities to cut down expenses without impair- 
ing efficiency it is our bounden duty to attempt. 
We are too often, I hope always unjustly, 
accused of extravagance ; generally because of 
some trifling matter of sculpture or ornament 
which has caught the eve of the objector. 
We have all known cases where the expenditure 
of a few pounds on a morscl of decoration 
which gave interest and artistic value to the 
whole composition, has excited more adverse 
“oument and reproach than if the building had 
heen raised 3 ft. all round. Now, it is not in such 
directions that saving in any well-designed build- 
ing may be looked for. You shall scrape every- 
‘thing out of the work which renders it pleasant 
to look upon, and save but a trite. True 
economy must be sought in the reduction of 
cubic content, and I would suggest that a 


narrow study be made of the heights necessary 
for yourrooms. At present it is quite commonly 
directed by the school authority that the class 
rooms Shall be 14 ft. or lö ft. high. This is quite 
unnecessary, if a proper change of air be pro- 
vided for by mechanical means. Once you 
have settled on the minimum height of window 
which will properly light your further desks— 
and with the tendency to smaller classes this 
will correspondingly diminish —you have found 
the height of your room. Instead of 14 ft. or 
15 ft., 12 ft. 11 ft. or 10 ft. may suffice. Con- 
sider a moment what this means—from a two- 
story building of 30 ft. you will have sub- 
tracted perhaps 5 ft. or 6 ft. of height, say 15 
to 20 per cent. over the whole building. 
For the reduced height me ins not only the 
twenty odd courses of one and a half brick or 
two brick wall, but lighter girdering, lower 
and cheaper stairs, better inter communica- 
tion, and, not least, longer and lower lines in 
your composition. Schools as now built are 
very apt to run into square, or even vertical, 
and unrestful lines in design. 

To obtain true economy, two things are 
wanted. First—the rules of the controlling 
department must be elastic and interpreted 
with a liberal intelligence, to the encouraging 
of original thought on the part of the designers ; 
second — local by-laws must not be permitted to 
override designs approved by the State Depart- 
ment. I might add a third want, but you will 
consider it superfluous, there are so many—a 
good architect. 

Requirements in School Buildings.—I notice 
that Sir John Gorst, in his recent address to the 
Association of Technical Institutions, expressed 
the opinion that there was nothing which tended 
more to cause confusion in administration or to 
obstruct education than the attempt which has 
been made to divide education into three water- 
tight compartments, labelled elementary educa- 
tion, secondary education, and technical educa- 
tion, and to keep those compartments as far 
apart from one another as it was possible. He 
went on, it is reported, to declare that there were 
millions of young people in this country upon 
whom enormous sums had been spent in ele- 
mentary education, and upon whom that money 
had been absolutely thrown away. His view, 
as I understand it, is that teehnical instruction 
should be introduced into both clementary and 
secondary schools as part of thee regular 
curriculum. 

Sir John Gorst is an educational authority 
whose opinions are worth having, and, looking 
to the fact that there has been a waste in 
technical education corresponding at least to 
that he speaks of in elementary matters, it 
may well be that some such combination as he 
indicates awaits us in the near future. If so, 
our type of plan will undergo a conforming 
change. 

Now that both elementary and secondary 
education are under one and the same authority, 
there may prove to be no reason for their 
future conduct in entirely distinct buildings 
as heretofore. Great economy might be 
effected by the complete scholastic course 
being followed in the same establishment. 
Many technical and other departments of the 
school might be constructed for joint use. It 
would certainly do no harm to the younger 
children to have constantly before them the 
immediate results of the studies to which they 
themselves are bent; and that common centre 
of school life—the hall—to which I have already 
referred, would become doubly important rs 
the assembly- place for the whole school. 

I mention this as indicating how absolutely 
necessary it is for us architects to acquriit 
ourselves with the objects and methods of those 
responsible for education, if we are to appreciate 
their varving requirements and embody them 
in fitting buildings. He is but a poor architect 
who must have all his emplover's ideas formu- 
lated before he attempts to design his building. 
The true artist will put himself in a position 
by previous study of his subject, to appreciate 
and aid by his suggestions the development of 
his client’s aims. 

New Conditions.—Gentlemen, we are looking 
upon the dawn of a new era in the education 
of our country. Bearing in mind that many 
of my hearers are vet upon the threshold of, 
as I trust, a prosperous and successful career, 
you will perhaps pardon me for having spoken 
to you less of actual school buildings than 
of the principles which underlie them. For 
it is the very root matter of good design 
that it shall arise from the comparative 
study of what has preceded it. Whether your 


knowledge of your subject be thorough or 
whether it be superficial, it shall nevertheless 
influence your work, in the former case to 
honour, in the latter to dishonour. It is for 
us architects then, to prepare ourselves at this 
dawn of a new day, lest that hoped for, but 
most searching, morning breeze called responsi- 
bility catch us unready. 

I trust that to your hands may be entrusted 
many of the buildings to be erected under the 
new Act. And this, from no mere desire to see 
you with work to do, though there is nothing 
more agreeable to architects than to see work 
entrusted to their competent brethren. I was 
lately shown a table of statistics drawn by some 
ingenious doctor, an Italian, I think, which 
professed to show the relative degrees of jealousy 
existing in various occupations. According to 
this authority we were quite at the foot of 
the list, Jealousy being practically non-existent 
among architects. I trust, and believe, that 
this is so, and that it may always remain go. 

But I would offer a better, and more largely 
founded, reason for wishing you this work than 
the desire for your personal welfare. It is to 
you, the young men, thit we look for quick 
appreciation of new con-litions—it is you who 
carry our hopes for fresh and new renderings 
of the old facts under those new conditions. 
Moreover, you are not yet snirched with 
officialism. So certainly as ever an architect 
becomes an official, so certainly will he lose his 
keen sense of his art and rest, as far as maybe, 
from inventing. There have been many able 
official architects, and they will. 1 think, admit 
to you, if you take them aside, that their life is 
a weary round of routine and committee 
meetings, insomuch that design is choked within 
them, and they repeat contentedly convenient 
fragments of the past. 

Plan and Eleration,—I have 
on the plan and its foundation, 
say, nothing of the elevation. 
that I esteem the one as of more or less 
importance than the other. As the plan 
develops from the conditions, so the elevation 
from the plan. Moreover, I am not one to 
admit that there is more or less art in one 
than the other. Planning does not reach its 
end, and you must not rest content with 
it, when it has disposed of the requirements 
in commodious fashion. That, certainly. it 
must do, but much more too. A fine plan is a 
fine piece of design, and you may no more expect 
the highest kind of elevation without a plan of 
equal excellence than you may have a perfect 
body of flesh upon an imperfect skeleton. 

There is plenty of scope for the artist in 
school planning. That all plans may be 
entrusted to artists, and that you all may be 
counted, if not among the school planners, at 
any rate among the artists, is the best thing 
I can desire for the good of the Architectural 
Association. 


spoken much 
and, you will 
Do not think 


The following communication on the subject 
had been received from Mr. P. A. Robson, and 
it was read by Mr. H. Tanner, jun. 

Mr. Robson said there were two vital points 
which govern all school planning :—(1) The 
unit, which is the child; (2) the aspect, or north 
point. The latter (being easily spoken of, he 
too’ it first) simply consists in this northern 
climate of ours in giving each unit as much 
sun as possible. Every classroom, except those 
used for art pornos or science, should receive 
the sun’s rays during some part of the day. 
With regard to the unit, unless it was duly 
regarded, the planning must be bad, and there- 
fore the design bad. In clementary National 
schools the five-seated long desk had been 
rather a favourite, because at times of enter- 
tainments the desks were removed into a class 
room or rooms, and by sliding a partition a 
good-sized hall was often available ready- 
seated. And for the same reasons stepped 
ae were avoided. In Board schools dual 

esks reigned supreme; in higher schools single 
desks with 18-in. gangways were preferred. 
Hence we should see that to be an economical 
planner we must study the unit and the seating 
first. Personally he thought all these systems 
bad, and that single desks arranged dually, but 
with, say, a 6-in. gap between, would be far 
better for all purposes. So we should get an 18-in 
gangway, one 2-ft. desk, a 6-in. space, another 
2-ft. desk, and then another gangway, etc. 
Having settled the seating arrangements, it 
was well to consider annual maintenance :— 
(1) Number of teachers and “ pupil teachers“: 
(2) size of classrooms; (3) whether a central 
hall is required. Owing to its excessive cost 
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‘outweighing the advantages, the central hall 
had latterly come rather into disfavour, and a 
‘compromise had been made by having 
a central hall corridor—anything from 12 ft. to 
20 ft. wide—which answered all purposes. 
The Board of Education’s latest production 
in the way of rules) was unfortunately law, 
and, therefore, had to be noticed, or he should 
prefer not to; but, as a new edition was, he 
understood, in the printers’ hands, he would 
but comment on one curiosity in the current 
issue :—Given a school of 150 with a first floor 
(i. e., say with seventy children upstairs), there 
must be two staircases 4 ft. wide per flight, or 
one staircase for every thirty-five children ! 
Let us trust that the new issue might prove a 
help and not a hindrance to the proper planning 
of schools. With regard to Mr. Simpson’s remarks 
about connecting latrines with the school 
buildings by covered ways, this was surely 
hardly necessary, and also wasteful of play- 
ground space. Moreover, it hardened children 
to be about in the open air, and had a tendency 
to decrease consumption, which arises not from 
hereditary disease but from unsuitable food and 
want of fresh air. We should be heating the 
corridor to the latrines next! Also, was it wise 
to render the school buildings hopelessly at 
variance wit the rough home-life of the average 
child? In most towns we siw them, after 
hours in any weather, without coats playing 
in the streets. It seemed to him that schools 
must gradually improve as the homes improved, 
always keeping a little ahead and being an 
education in themselves, but not an unattainable 
ideal, as some schools were now, making the child 
discontented with his home- life. And, remem- 
ber, if you sacrifice the proper home: life, you 
sap the very inmost vitality of England. Do 
not, therefore, make your schools ridiculously 
luxurious ; rather give them such a thing as 
a small swimming-bath for a district than 
cover the ways to the latrines in all the schools 
in that district. Now a word or two on 
design. By far the majority of schools all 
over England have bad elevations. This is not 
as it should be, and it is for you to remedy. 
The President of the R. I. B. A. has courageously 
asked us not to neglect imaginative literature. 
I venture to suggest that music is even 
better still as a stimulator to the imaginative 
faculty. To use the words of a great critic, 
Music, then, not poetry, as is so often 
supposed, is the true type or measure of con- 
summate art. Therefore, although each art 
has its incommunicable element, its untranslat- 
able order of impressions, its unique mode 
of reaching the aie ea reason, yet the arts 
may be represented as continually struggling 
after the law or principle of music, to a condition 
which music alone completely realises ; and one 
of the chief functions of ssthetic criticism, 
dealing with the concrete productions of art, 
new or old, is to estimate the degree in which 
each of these products approaches in this sense 
to musical law.” Let each of us, therefore, 
try to make our plans right, and it will then 
be the easier to make our designs frozen 
music.“ 

Mr. John Slater, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said that he was lost in admiration 
of Mr. Simpson's courage when he heard that 
that gentleman was going to read a paper on 
so large a subject as schools. Mr. Simpson 
had taken a line which some of them did not 
expect, but he had given an extensive and 
interesting résumé of the development of 
schools. He had listened to the paper with a 
good deal of pleasure, because he could remember 
some of these National and British schools 
which had been referred to; in fact, one of his 
earliest independent jobs was to add a class- 
room to an old British school, and in another 
case to make a covered way for the children 
to the latrines. It was interesting to notice 
the divergence in Prussia in comparison with 
our English official ideas as to the arrange- 
ment of schools. No one could avoid referrin 
to the Prussian methods in an educationa 
discussion, for the Prussian system was about 
the best which existed anywhere. Mr. Simpson 
had quoted Charles Lamb as to what occurred 
at Christ’s Hospital; he (the speaker) had no 
doubt that some of the members noticed a 
few years ago a paper or brochure on Eton in 
the early part of the last century, and if they 
read that account, and realised what these high- 
class boarding-schools were in those days, 
they would wonder that any student who 
attended them came out alive. The last 
century witnessed an enormous improvement 
in the Boarding Schools of the country, but in 


Prussia, though there were, of course, excellent 
Boarding Schools, yet they all had a strictly 
classical curriculum, and there was not the 
slightest doubt that the reaction against 
such a curriculum occurred in Prussia very 
much earlier than it did with us. For any 
boy with classical tastes and with a bent 
for literature a classical curriculum would do 
a great deal of good, and after going through 
the course he would turn out a cultured man; 
but there was no doubt that a large number 
of students wasted their time and got no good 
from the classical training which used to be 
the sole one, and they appreciated the fact 
abroad earlier than we did that the range of 
learning necessary to make an educated man 
varied with different times and circumstances, 
and they very early adopted a system much 
more like what we are adopting now with 
regard to their schools. To take one instance— 
only about two months ago our Board of 
Education organised a conference, at which 
both Mr. Simpson and himself were invited 
to be present, to discuss the question of 
such institutions as the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, 
and the medical institutions, recognising and 
accepting the leaving certificate from some 
secondary schools as qualifying the man who 
was studying for architecture, surveying, or 
medicine, and exemptinz him from the entrance 
examinations of those bodies. It seemed 
incredible that in England (it existed in Scot- 
land) there was no system of leaving certi- 
cate at all, but the Prussians as long ago as 
1798 instituted the leaving certificate. That 
showed how carefully the pioneers of education 
went into the question long ago. Pestalozzi, 
as everyone knew, was the organiser of elemen- 
tary education abroad, and there were other 
names, such as von Humbolt and Schleier- 
macher, who did the same thing for secondary 
education. Mr. Simpson had justly said that this 
Act of 1902, dealing with secondary education, 
would create a revolution in this country; but to 
show how slowly we work in this country it might 
be interesting to state that as long ago as 1876 
Matthew Arnold, who was a great educationalist, 
used these words: — The intervention of the 
State becomes especially necessary in superior 
instruction, because here the body of public 
Opinion, educated enough to discern what it 
wants, gets smaller than ever.“ It was curious 
that, although such words could be written by 
one of our best educationalists so long ago, we 
should have to wait so long to get the change he 
advocated. As to constructional details, he 
agreed with Mr. Simpson that it was necessary 
not to make any formula a fetish; but as to 
left-hand lighting, he could not agree with the 
lecturer. He believed that the left-hand 
system was the best for the students, and that 
there was not much in Mr. Simpson’s criticisms 
on that head. But he agreed with Mr. Simpson 
as to the height of class-rooms and school-rooms. 
There was too great a tendency to make class- 
rooms more lofty than there was any necessity 
for. No matter how lofty aclass-room might be 
made, if it was crowded with children, some 
mechanical means must be adopted for moving 
the air, for the greater height would not prevent 
the air becoming stagnant. He had been glad to 
hear the remarks about naked utility, for he was 
sure that in a school it was a great thing to have 
the main hall beautiful in order to educate the 
children. Although he did not like to differ 
from such an authority as Mr. Robson, he could 
not help wondering, when he heard Mr. Robson’s 
remarks, whether Mr. Robson knew that in the 
case of a good many children they had no home 
at all. ow could one hope to educate those 
children and beautify their lives if the school- 
rooms were kept in a state of naked utility ? 

Mr. J. Osborne Smith, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said the paper was rather like one 
they might expect at the opening of a congress 
on schools ; it was full of suggestions, none of 
which, however, were fully thought out or dealt 
with in a critical way. But he thought this 
was the proper time for such a paper, for we 
were in a state of transition about everything 
in regard to schools, and this was just the sort 
of paper to discuss amongst themselves. He 
believed that the authorities were beginning 
to see that it was unwise to work on too hard 
and fast lines, and that in the future, so far as 
the Board of Education was concerned, the 
rules would be more elastic than hitherto, 
very much to the benefit of schools and those 
who had to work in them. Much in the future 
of school planning depended on the methods 
adopted in the teaching, and these methods, too, 


were in a state of transition. Mr. Slater's 
illustration as to higher schools and the classical 
curriculum applied also to the lower schools. 
There were a great many children taught in the 
lower grade schools to whom the semi-literary 
form of education they received was no good at 
all, and the time so taken up would be much 
better employed in teaching those children 
technical subjects in technical schools. In time 
order would come out of chaos, and architects 
plans of schools would be altered accordingly. 
There was one thing, however, which he hoped 
would not be altered: We have been gradually 
getting free of those dull, dreary, not to say 
unhealthy, schools which Mr. Simpson had 
referred to in his retrospect, but Mr. Simpson 
seemed to suggest that the lower-grade classes 
could be made larger. He would be sorry 
to see a step of that kind taken. Let 
them make their classes smaller and teach 
the children more thoroughly. That was the 
present tendency, and he hoped it would 
continue. He was glad we were likely to 
have a very sympathetic head of the Archi- 
tects’ Department of the Board of Education. 
He was sure that Mr. Clay would study every 
matter on its merits, and would look at it from 
a sound and healthy point of view, not from 
the point of view of official red-tapeism.”’ 
It was a very important thing to get cheerful and 
healthy schools. There was a tendency now 
to make the windows much too large. He 
had just built an addition to a school under the 
new Act, and when he went in it the other day 
he was startled at the amount of light. That 
meant so much more chilling surface, which 
was very objectionable in the case of children 
who sat near the windows. There was bound 
to be a chilling down-draught in such weather 
as we have been having. We should get an 
aspect for our schools which gave the largest 
amount of sun for the class-rooms. He remem- 
bered the time when they were told a north-east 
light was the best for class-rooms, but in modern 
plans the point was dealt with very satisfac- 
torily. On the cold side was the staircase 
and the cookery-rooms perhaps, but the 
class-rooms were placed where they got 
the sun. As to the plan by the late Professor 
Roger Smith, to which such pene references 
had been made in Mr. Clay’s boo and by others, 
it was the right plan for secondary schools 
at the present day, and many of the best schools 
were based upon it, although at first it was put 
on one side. The corridor plan for some form 
of teaching answered its purpose when cost was 
a consideration and they could not afford a hall. 
but he preferred a hall, though not as he had 
seen it arranged, with class-rooms surrounding 
it, 5 the upper floors, sd that some ot 
the rooms had no direct sunlight. As to the 
position of pupils in relation to the windows, 
that reminded him of what he once saw in a class- 
room of a secondary school, i. e., the pupils sitting, 
as a regular thing, with their backs to the master. 
He did not believe that was at all a usual thing. 
He was bound to agree with Mr. Slater as to 
left-hand lighting, althgugh in a number of 
schools there were rooms that did not need 
the left-hand light ; but in ordinary class-rooms 
he had never been able to convince himself that 
it was right to dispense with left-hand light, 
although he knew it was advocated. He agreed 
with Mr. Simpson as to the value of a properly 
regulated system of education, and that in time 
schools would be provided with the luxuries 
he mentioned, i. e., museums, workshops, gym- 
nasiums, etc. Literary instruction for some 
children was a mistake; it was far better to 
turn those children into the chemical, science, 
or technical rooms; the children were delighted 
and were fur better educated as a result. In 
time sve should have our schools furnished with 
libraries, worksnops, cutting-out rooms, studios 
for drawing and modelling, rooms for music. 
and all such things. Where the money would 
come from he did not know, but it would come. 

Mr. Millard said tbe paper they had heard 
was a useful one apart altogether from the 
points as to school planning. The doctrine of 
the growth of plan from the use to which a 
building is devoted, applied to more buildings 
than schools. Mr. Simpson said that no new 
development would be attained in school design 
without a thorough knowledge of the conditions 
on which the problem was based. Each building 
that an architect had to design meant for him a 
solution of a problem, and it was essential for 
the right solution of af problem that it should 
be quite clearly stated. All the conditions 
should be present to) the architect’s mind, so 
that he could state ve problem quite clearly to 
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himself and then proceed to solve it; to start 
with some pre-conceived notion of his own, or 
somebody else’s, and to try to make the con- 
ditions work in with this, was to put the cart 
before the horse. Mr. Simpson had said that 
repairs could be left to the surveyors rather 
than to architects. That was a distinction 
which he did not quite relish. Could not the 
architect act in the capacity of surveyor in 
regard to repairs and up-keep of buildings ? 
Would he be much of an architect if not capable 
of doing so? The building rules of the Board 
of Education which had hitherto been in 
existence, and which had to be worked to, 

rotessed to tell an architect how to build well, 
but he was glad to hear that they were being 
revised, for rules which purported to do that 
ought to be above question, and ought not to be 
open to the suspicion of having the trail of the 
amateur over them the influence of the high- 
placed non- expert over-ruling experts. The 
quotation in the paper from Mr. Wells reminded 
him of a visit the Association paid to Harrow 
School last summer and of the Art School 
there. It was a revelation to him to see how 
Mr. Hine treated his pupils, i. e., as separate 
units, and not in the lump. Each man was 
train d to do his individual hast Was not this 
a hint for an architectural school? Let them 
beware of accomplishing all they desired their 
school to become merely by a set curriculum. 
Mr. Simpson had kept to principles, and he did 
not deal with the latest modern work. But, he 
could not help being reminded of one of Mr. 
Simpson’s own works—a large school on the 
cliffs between Brighton and Rottingdean, which 
appealed to him very much. He felt it had been 
erected by an architect who began at the 
beginning by modelling his building on the site 
and uniting it to the site. Mr. Simpson said 
that young men were needed. It might be so; 
then they must be young men with old heads if 
such problems as Mr. Simpson foreshadowed 
were to be thoroughly grasped and truly solved ; 
the newest and most brilliant ideas would of 
themselves go a very little way without ex- 
perience and the capacity to profit by experience, 
and this could not come in a flash. The 
architects must be made as well as born. To 
the making of him there went various ingredients, 
and in him must be found certain qualities 
indispensable to success; power to grasp, 
wisdom to foresee, imagination to initiate, and 
firmness to decide. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said that the paper was an extremely valuable 
one. In regard to what Mr. Simpson said as 
to the rules of the Board of Education for 
regulating the design of schools, and his plea 
for making them more elastic and administerin 
them with a little more intelligence, he hope 
that Mr. Simpson’s plea would bear fruit. 
There was always a tendency in Government 
departments to gravitate towards hard and fast 
rules, and he supposed that was because the 
more hard and fast they were the less intelligence 
was required in administering them. If you 
could only arrive at a state of affairs in which 
every case would be intelligently considered 
on its own merits without being affected by 
cast-iron rules, that would be a most desirable 
state of affairs, and he hoped that that would 
come to pass. Mr. Simpson’s remarks as to 
economy, and as to the possibility of getting 
design into our school buildings and makin 
them to some extent beautiful, they must al 
agree with. What Mr. Simpson said as to the 
height of rooms appealed to him very much. 
Much more economy might be effected if the 
height of buildings was reduced. Some existin 
rules as to height and other details of the kin 
were ridiculous. It was absurd to have a 
class-room of moderate size 15 ft. high. It 
was no use to any one; the saving which would 
be effected by those ridiculous rules being 
altered would compensate ten times over for 
any little elaboration one might introduce 
in the building. What, he supposed, Mr. 
Simpson meant in his reference to larger classes 
was that the more elementary the teaching the 
larger the class might be, and that, if such classes 
could be increased, it might be possible to 
decrease correspondingly the size of the rooms 
where the teaching was more advanced without 
any increase in cost. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Simpson, in the course of a brief reply, 
said that in bringing such a paper before them 
his idea was this: it was unnecessary to select 
plans from different buildings—little tips as to 
the best way to do this and that—to put before 


a purely technical body. That was done for 
them in the building papers and in the text- 
books. What was important, and especially 
important for a body of young men, was that 
they should be induced, if possible, to think 
out the principles which govern their design, 
and it was more to that side of the question 
that he had addressed himself than to the 
finished and worked-out problem. As to what 
had been said about left-hand light, there 
seemed to be some misapprehension as to his 
remarks. He had no intention of deprecating 
left-hand lighting, for he was fully aware of its 
great importance. The objection he ventured 
to raise was as to its being made into a kind of 
fetish. In modern competitions for schools 
he would be a brave man who ventured to show 
a class-room which was not left-hand lighted, 
but there were many cases in infant schools 
where left-hand lighting was not neceasary. 
He cordially suppor what Mr. Osborne 
Smith had said as to the importance of sunny 
class-rooms. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on April 8, when Mr. W. 
Gilbert will read a paper on Craftsmanship.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


oee 
OLD HOUSES, CHURCH-STREET, 
WINDSOR. 


Tuts illustration of some old houses at Wind- 
sor, recently demolished, is from an etching by 
Mr. J. Percy Wadham, whose drawing of the 
old well at Villeneuve-les-Avignon forms one 
of the illustration plates in this number. 

The house with the projecting bay used to be 
called“ Nell Gwynne’s house,” but we do not 
know that there was anything beyond a vague 
tradition to connect it with that rather un- 
fortunate person. The houses stood on the 
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Old Houses, Church Street, Windsor. From an 
etching by Mr. Percy Wadham. 


Castle side of the street, and it is said that they 
were formerly occupied by ladies and gentlemen 
in attendance on the Court, and a subterranean 
passage connected them with the Castle; this 
was closed about the middle of last century. 

A year or two back the local authorities 
expressed their intention to pull down these old 
houses in order to erect a drill hall. A strong 


protest was made at the time, but to no purpose ; 
the houses were demolished, though only to leave 
an empty space, as the drill hall 9 fel) 
through. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of the subscribers 
and donors of the Architects Benevolent Society 
was held at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, W., on Thursday evening last week, 
Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Mr. Percivall Currey, Hon. 
Secretary, read the fifty-third annual report, 
which stated that the work of the Society has 
been well maintained in spite of many adverse 
circumstances. The Society has had during 
the past year a small increase in its subscrip- 
tions, but it has also had a corresponding drain 
upon its resources, so that at the end of the year 
the Treasurer has only a small balance in hand. 
The claims that have been made upon the 
Society during the past year have been very 
urgent, and in some cases from architects who 
were formerly in good practice, but who, 
through sickness or other causes, have found 
themselves unable to continue their work. 

“ The Council have to regret the loss through 
death of the following subscribers :—Mr. J. F. 
Wadmore, Mr. Francis Edwards, Mr. Herbert 
Ford, Mr. Henry Saxon Snell, and Professor 
T. Roger Smith. The total amount of subsorip- 
tions received during the past year is 5541. 16s., 
and the pensions and grants amounted to 
8302. 2s. 6d. The following gentlemen retire 
by rotation from the Council :—Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, Mr. H. L. Florence, Mr. Graham C. 
Awdry, Mr. J. T. Christopher, and Mr. 
F. T. Baggallay. To fill the vacancies caused 
by these retirements the Council desire to 
nominate Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe, Mr. G. T. Hine, Mr. Wm. Grellier, and 
Mr. Ambrose Poynter. The balance-sheet and 
income account for the year ended December 31, 
1903, audited by Mr. Henry A. Hunt and Mr. 
Edmund Buckle, are submitted. The sincere 
thanks of the Society are due to the Council 
of the R. I. B. A. for the use of their rooms, 
and Mr. Locke and the other officials have 
rendered material assistance which is cordially 
appreciated. Donations have been received 
from the following gentlemen :—Mr. Graham C. 
Awdry, 25l. 10s. ; Mr. F. T. Baggalliy, 102. 10s. ; 
Mr. John T. Christopher, 5. 5s.; Mr. Percival! 
Currey, 5. 5s.; Mr. Ambrose Poynter, 5l. ; the 
Tylers and Bricklayers’ Co., 56l. 58.; Mr. H. Walter 
Lonsdale, 5“. 586.; Nottingham Architectural 
Society, 5. 58.; Mr. Aston Webb, R. A., 5l; 
Mr. F. W. Tasker, 51. 58.; Mr. H. Cheston, 
5l. 5s. ; and Mr. David Morgan, 5l. 5s., &c.“ 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report and balance-sheet, said the cost of 
working the Society hardly came to 12 per cent. 
of the receipts, which, for the amount that was 
subscribed, was very small indeed, and thanks 
were due to those who managed the affairs of the 
Society so economically. The members of the 
Institute number 1,830, and out of that number 
he was sorry to say there were only 350 who 
subscribed to the funds of the Society, while 
the architects practising in the country numbered 
betwen four and five thousand. This Society 
was not an Institute matter solely; it was a 
benevolent society for all architects, and it 
helped all architects who were in need, inde- 
pendently of their opinioni or of any society they 
might belong to. He thoughtit would be agreed 
by all architects that there were two matters in 
connexion with the profession in which they all 
might join, whatever their 1 and feelings. 
One was in the education of the young, and the 
other in assisting the aged, the infirm, and the 
unfortunate. The stock- in- trade of an architect 
was a small one —his brain to think with and 
his hand to work with, and if one or the other 
went wrong he was at once . into 
difficulties and embarrassment. The subscrip- 
tions had increased during the year by something 
like 50l., which was a very good and encouraging 
fact; but, on the other hand, the donations 
were the smallest for many years past, i. e., 
961. 12s. He understood that there was a legacy 
of 100“. thoughtfully left by the late Mr. Saxon 
Snell, but so far they had had no official intima- 
tion of it. There had been fifty applicants 
relieved during the year, and they had haled from 
Dublin to South Africa, so that all shared in 
the benefits of the Society, and for that reason 
he thought they had a right in asking them 
to support the Society. Sixty per cent. of the 
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applicants came from the provinces, but the 
supporters of the Society were nearly all from 
London, and even in London there were many 
well-known names not on the list of subscribers. 
He thought they should all help in the work the 
Society was doing, so that more might be done to 
help those who were unfortunate and in distress. 
He thought it would be well if architects gener- 
ally would take less notice of begging letters and 
appeals, which were extremely painful to deal 
with, and instead were to increase their subscrip- 
tions or commence to subscribe to the funds of 
the Society, where every case was looked into 
carefully and assisted according to its merits. 

The motion having been agreed to, Mr. H. H. 
Collins moved a vote of thanks to the retiring 
members of Council. It ought to be brought 
home to provincial architects that they should 
do more to help the Society, seeing how good a 
work the Society was doing. In a sense he was 
glad that the balance in hand was only 15., 
for that made it an absolute duty on those who 
had means to help augment that balance. 

Mr. A. Style seconded, and the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson then moved that the 
following gentlemen be elected as members of 
Council for the ensuing year, i. e., the President, 
the President of the R. I. B. A., and Messrs. J. J. 
Burnet, J. H. Christian, R. St. A. Roumieu. 
G. Scamell. E. A. Gruning, Edwin T. Hall, Lewis 
Solomon, Wm. Woodward, H. H. Collins, E. T. 
Colleutt, G. T. Hine, Wm. Grellier, Rowland 
Plumbe, and Ambrose Poynter. If the Council, 
he said, could, during their year of office, induce 
a larger number of architects to subscribe and 
take part in the work of the Society, they would 
be doing a very good work. 

Mr. M. Watson seconded, and the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. H. L. Florence moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. W. Hilton Nash for his services as treasurer, 
and that he be re-elected in that capacity. He 
also moved to the same effect in the case of Mr. 
Percivall Currey, the Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. H. Lovegrove seconded. Fifteen pounds 
was a very small sum for the Treasurer of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society to hold, and he 
thought that it ought to be possible to get more 
architects to take an interest in the Society. 
Last year he suggested a dinner, but the pro- 
posal did not seem to find favour. 

The motions were heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Nash said that only one-sixth of the 
members of the Institute helped the Society, 
and there were only about one-fourteenth of the 
architects of the country who subscribed. That 
proportion was too small. 

Mr. Currey, in replying, referred to the great 
assistance they received from Mr. Dirks, the 
Secretary. 

On the motion of Mr. Nash, seconded by Mr. 
Scamell, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
retiring auditors, Messrs. E. Buckle and H. Hunt, 
and Messrs. Hunt and J. Christopher were 
elected auditors for the ensuing year. 

On the motion of Mr. R. St. A. Roumieu, 
seconded by Mr. Currey, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Institute for the use of their 
premises, and on the motion of Mr. J. D. Crace 
a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Webb replied, and the meeting terminated, 


—_——__—- 9-3 
CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 


ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT DURING THE 
XIXTIH CENTURY. 

ThE fourth of the present series of lectures 
on matters connected with building, arranged 
by the Carpenters’ Company, took place in their 
Hall on Thursday evening last week, when 
Professor F. M. Simpson delivered an interesting 
lecture on “ Architectural Development during 
the XIXth Century.” The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Reay presided. 

Professor Simpson said that in the course of 
the hundred years now under discussion more 
changes took place than during the previous 
four centuries. The first thing to determine 
was, why did architecture during this period 
proceed on lines so different from those which 
had prevailed previously ? The key to the 
solution is found in the unsettled state of 
affairs at the end of the previous century, due to 
the great French Revolution. Up to that time 
the secrets of the crafts of architecture, painting, 
and sculpture had been passed on from father 
to son for generation after generation, but the 
French Revolution and the changes it effected 
destroyed these traditions. But the end of the 
XVIlIth century was not only an age of revo- 


lution; it was also an age of artistic—or 
perhaps a better word would be archæological 
revivals, and revivals not only in architecture, 
but also in painting and sculpture. The archi- 
tecture of the XIXth century might be roughly 
divided into two periods: the first, from 1800 
to about 1860, was the age of revivals; the 
second, from 1860 to the end of the century, 
was the age of experiments. In the former 
period there were two revivals, which ran 
concurrently, t.e., the Greek revival and the 
Gothic. The architectural world, including 
both practitioners and patrons, was divided 
into two hostile camps. All were classical or 
medieval; no compromise was possible. The 
classical revival had commenced some vears 
before the century opened, chiefly owing to the 
enthusiastic investigations into the principles of 
Greek art by Stuart and Revett and others, 
supported by the powerful Dilettante Society. 
Additional impetus was given to the movement 
by the importation to England by Lord Elgin in 
1816 of the sculpture from frieze and pediment 
of the Parthenon at Athens. 

As to the Gothic revival the lecturer referred 
to Horace Walpole’s villa at Strawberry Hill, 
in which the spirit of Gothic was absent. 
The flame of the Gothic movement was fanned 
by the novels of Sir Walter Scott, and many 
pretty fancies followed its revival, but the 
result was that for a time XIXth century 
buildings were made to masquerade in medieval 
garb. This was the state of architecture 
in the first half of the last century: the 
romantic and the classical schools were at 
loggerheads one with the other, and it is 
difficult for us now to understand with what 
bitterness the war of the styles was waged. 
Professor Cockerell was the captain of the classic 
camp, and Augustus Welby Pugin was leader of 
the Gothic, and two men more different it would 
be difficult to imagine. Cockerell was a man of 
intense refinement, exquisite taste, and con— 
siderable knowledge; his manner was polished 
as his work—a courtly gentleman, he was no 
match in a war of words for his fiery and out- 
spoken opponent, who, a genius who died at the 
age of forty, owed much of his versatility and 
impetuosity to his forebears, who were French. 
Both men were enthusiasts and both were 
mistaken. The English of the XIXth century 
could no more return to medievalism than it 
could return to the glories of Greece. Besides 
Cockerell, the classic camp included Sir John 
Soane, John Nash, Wilkins, Sir Robert Smirke, 
and Sir William Tite. One building which 
belonged to the period and which specially 
deserved mention as being universally regarded 
as the most successful of its kind in England, if 
not in Europe, was St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
won by Elmes in competition. 

As to the Gothic revival. in the early days of 
the century Britton commenced the publica- 
tion of his“ Architectural Antiquities ’ and 
Cathedral Antiquities of England.“ both works 
having considerable influence. Britton was 
followed by Rickman in his “ Introduction to 
Gothic Architecture.“ while there were other 
writers who expressed the same views. Pugin 
threw down the gauntlet by comparing the 
work of the Middle Ages with what he called 
the pagan method of his own time, and his two 
main principles were sound ones. The first was 
that there should be no features about a building 
which were not necessary for its convenience, 
construction, and propriety; and the second 
was that all ornament should consist of enrich- 
ment of the essential construction of a building; 
and he further stated that there were many 
objects of ordinary use which were rendered 
ridiculous because the artist, instead of seek- 
ing the most convenient form and decorating 
it perpetrated some extravagance. It was 
as necessary to preach that now as then. Pugin 
was not always able to practise what he preached, 
but that was not his fault. He was not to blame 
because ornament was cast in plaster, instead 
of being executed in stone, nor for the shams 
which mar so many early examples of the 
revived style. In one little work he had his own 
way entirely, i. e., in the Roman Catholic Chapel 
at Ramsgate, which remains, a monument of 
the Gothic feeling which he undoubtedly 
possessed and of the painstaking care he was 
always ready to take. A much larger work 
in which he assisted was the Houses of 
Parliament, which, as he said, had Tudor 
details on a classic body, and it must be granted 
that the building is pretty warmly clad. The 
Houses of Parliament and St. George's Hall 
showed clearly the absence of a recognised 
stvle of architecture at the commencement of 


the late Queen’s reign; the two works were 
commenced at exactly the same time and were 
monuments of two styles. 

After 1860 appeared another body of men 
who designed on somewhat different lines, 
but before considering them he would refer to 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. From the 
illustrated catalogue of the Exhibition it wax 
easy to see how atrocious almost all the exhibited 
designs in the crafts were, and the Exhibition 
brought this fact home to the people, and that 
was the great good it did. The revival of 
artistic handicraft dated from this period. The 
Exhibition brought to the front the big manu- 
facturers and middlemen who understood the 
art of buying and selling and the art of adver- 
tising, but who did not appreciate or understand 
the art of design. The great advance which has 
recently taken place in industries, and which 
is one of the most pleasing facts of the present 
time, is largely due to the fact that artists have 
once more emancipated themselves. One can 
now buy direct from the craftsman who designs 
and makes the wares he sells, and William Morris 
was probably the first to lead the way in the 
right direction. Vulgar things, it was true, 
could still be bought in vulgar shops which, 
he was sorry to say, were sometimes shops to 
which the designation best”? was applied. 
John Ruskin had a good deal to say about the 
Exhibition, but chietly in opposition to it. As 
a writer of beautiful prose, Ruskin would always 
be held in high esteem by the general public 
and others, and his writings had had considerable 
effect on those who appreciate good art, though 
it was somewhat donbtful if they had had very 
much effect on those who produce it. Ruskin felt 
strongly the beauties of Gothic architecture, and 
he expressed his feelings in beautiful language. 
though he often overstated his case, showed an 
intolerance of architectural works of pemods 
other than the Middle Ages, and contradicted 
himself with a freedom which was bewildering. 

As to the architectural work of the secord 
half of the century, there was a marked change. 
Pugin and his contemporaries had followed as 
closely as the limitations imposed on them 
permitted the English Gothic of the XVth 
century, but in the work now to be considered 
other forms were developed, and not all of them 
English. The increasing facilities for foreign 
travel had brought the Continent within reach 
of evervone, and foreign idioms crept in. 
Sir G. Scott got much of his inspiration of 
English Gothic from the XIIIth and XIVth 
centuries and took many of his ideas from 
French work, and other architects followed suit. 
Most of Scott’s churches were of stone; the 
tine brick churches of London and elsewhere 
were of a later date and by other men, notably 
Buttertield, James Brooks, and others. Scott 
would be chiefly remembered as the central 
figure of the restoration movement which, 
started by the Cambridge Camden Society and 
backed up by the whole army of ecclesiastics, 
swept over the land in the sixties and seventies. 
A clean sweep was made of everything that 
was not Gothic, and the result was that an 
unrestored church was as difficult to find now as 
an unspoilt watering-place. Before the craze 
set in, churches were full of the work of all ages, 
every stone telling a story, and the history of 
England was written in and about these old 
buildings. The restorations of the XIXth 
century ruthlessly destroyed this history. 
The problem was no doubt a difficult one; 
to have allowed these old buildings to fall would 
have been an act of vandalism, and the wave 
of Gothic enthusiasm was too strong for half 
measures. In the case of the cathedrals and 
large churches, it was difficult to see how the 
restorationists could have acted otherwise than 
they did, but some of the parish churches might 
surely have been preserved without the elaborate 
schemes of restoration to which they were 
subjected. The money spent would have been 
better used in building new churches alongside 
the old ones and allowing the old buildings to 
remain as h'storical monuments, a little judi- 
cious attention preventing them from further 
decay. 

From 1875 to the end of the century many 
churches were erected by Street, Butterfield. 
Burges, Pearson, Sedding, Mr. Bodley, and 
others which might fairly compare with the best 
examples of the Middle Ages. Street's great 
work, of course, was the Law Courts, in which 
he tried the impossible. This building, probably 
more than any other, showed the futility of 
employing Gothic for public buildings, and it 
might be termed the last great effort in the 
style, 
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The last quarter of the century was chief 
remarkable for the enormous advance which 
took place in the designing of private houses. 
The work of Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr. Philip 
Webb had an immediate effect on both domestic 
and street architecture. Before their erection 
stucco and Welsh slates had been supreme for 
private houses, but they gave way to red brick 
and tiles. The new style was promptly 
christened Queen Anne, and it had its affecta- 
tions, but the style was a sound one and produced 
some excellent results, combined with some 
strange vagaries. The names of some first-rate 
living architects were not known as well as the 
names of living painters of even second or third 
rate rank, for people rarely looked at a picture 
without asking who painted it, but when they 
saw a beautiful building they rarely did more 
than inquire who lived in it or what it was for. 
Following the Queen Anne movement was a 
Continental invasion. Architects crossed the 
Channel and sketched interesting bits which 
they worked into their designs, and sketch-book 
architecture became the rage for a short time, but 
level-headed Englishmen after a while resented 
the intrusion of these undigested fragments. 
The chief fault of the Queen Anne movement had 
been a craving after the picturesque, and this 
was carried to a still further extreme by the 
sketch-book men. In time, however, the old 
adage that true picturesqueness lay in simplicity 
reasserted itself and buildings became plainer 
architects relying more on proportion and less 
on ornamentation. Carving, where used at all, 
was not allowed to straggle all over the facade, 
but was massed in one or two places where it 
was desired. The sculpture did carving work 
was entrusted to artists and not to firms, and 
sculptors and architects worked once more in 
sympathy A more chastened version of 
classical architecture than the Queen Anne had 
now replaced that style, but how long the 
present movement would continue it was 
impossible to say. So many changes had taken 
place, so many phases of art had been attempted 
in the last century that no one could say how 
kaz it would last, but the chances were in its 
favour, and the style was adaptable. Correct- 
ness of detail was not insisted upon as in the 
case of the Greek or the classic revival: its 
fetters hung loosely on the designer and did not 
cripple his individuality. The great difference 
between work done now and that of a century 
ago was the variety in the present-day work. 
Utilitarian buildings one hundred years ago were 
frankly plain; now, fortunately, architectural 
expression was required in addition. The large 


hotels, the schools, private, public, and technical, 


the municipal buildings, the blocks of city offices, 
the big flats, etc., all required special planning 
and individual expression, and it was this that 
now made an architect’s work so complicated 
and yet so fascinating. It was because of this 
that failure was so frequent and success so rare. 
Each separate building had to be planned, 
designed, originated afresh. From the observa- 
tion of the various necessities of planning and 
from the proper expression given to each type 
would spring sooner or later a recognised 
architectural style—a style in which architects, 
sculptors, painters, and craftsmen, would work 
‘together in harmony. He said “sooner or later,” 
but he thought he could go further and say 
that it is now springing up. Without some such 
uniformity of ideal advance in architecture was 
impossible. Art was like a State—it could not 
advance in the midst of civil war; but those who 
demand a new architectural style in honour of a 
new century ask for the impossible. There 
never had been such a thing as a new style; 
styles had always been evolved out of preceding 
ones, and the evolution had been so slow 
that it Was impossible to say where one began 
and the Other ended. To have an absolutely 
new architectural style we should have to 
have new buildings materials, new methods 
of construction, new requirements, a new 
climate, new conditions, and, in fact, a new 
„earth. 

Professor Simpson then showed a large 
number of interesting lantern slides to illustrate 
his remarks. 

The Chairman proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, remarking that he had 
induced the Council of University College to 
reorganise the scheme of architectural cdu- 
cation altogether, and that important reform 
had been placed in the hands of Professor 
Simpson. 

The vote of thanks was heartily agreed to, 
as well as a vote of thanks to the Chairman for 
presiding. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MANAGERS OF 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS: 


THE SEWAGE PROBLEM. 


A MEETING of this Association was held on 
Saturday afternoon last in the Library of the 
Sanitary Institute, Margaret-street, W., when 
Mr. W. D. Scott-Moncrieff delivered a presi- 
dential address entitled, The Year's Progress 
in the Solution of the Sewage Problem.” „ 

The lecturer first quoted from a contemporary 
a review of sanitary engineering in 1903, after 
which he remarked that the first impression 
obtained from this long list of works in progress 
must be a recognition of the fact that, however 
Great Britain may be falling behind in other 
departments, we are still maintaining our 
position as the pioneers of sanitation. But, 
although it was flattering that other nations 
should look to us for light and leading upon 
all matters connected with public health, it was 
well known to all practical managers of sewage 
works that these great undertakings were being 
carried out from many different standpoints, 
and that their design was not connected by a 
common standard or by generally accepted 
formule of any kind. Things were all sixes and 
sevens, and a great Government department 
was Sheltering ‘itself behind a Royal Commission 
which had been sitting for about five years 
without even giving an expression of opinion 
upon the main issue they were to report upon. 
Yet it would be difficult to find a reference 
drawn more concisely than the one with which 
the Royal Commission had to deal. It was 
as follows :— 

(1) What method or methods of treating and dis- 
posing of sewage (including any liquid from any 6 
or manufacturing process) may properly be adopted, 
consistently with due regard for the requirements of the 
existing law, for the protection of the public health, and 
for the economical and efficient discharge of the duties 
of local authorities. 

(2) If more than one method be adopted, by what 
rules, in relation to the nature or volume of sewage or 
the population to be served or other varying circum- 
stances or requirementa, should the particular method 
of treatment and disposal to be adopted be determined ; 
and to make any recommendations which may be 
deemed desirable with reference to the treatment and 
disposal of sewage. 

This was the reference upon which the Royal 
Commission had been sitting for five years, 
and so far as regards the main issue they had 
gone no further than to say that certain methods, 
which were described in no detail, might be 
adopted with certain precautions which were 
not described at all. If it had never been 
appointed the hands of the Local Government 
Board would have been forced long ago. Public 
opinion would have expressed itself so strongly. 
and the department would have been so 
pestered by deputations, that it must either have 
proclaimed its incompetence on the house tops 
or have adopted a consecutive and rational 
policy of some kind. If the Royal Commission 
had proved competent for the work they had 
undertaken it would have been different, 
but as matters stand it might safely be said 
that the contributions of the Royal Commission 
towards the practical solution of the sewage 
1 0 so far as the public was concerned had 

en a blank. The four interim reports they 
had issued might very well have been produced 
by a departmental committee of the Local 
Government Board without committing them 
in any way. 

Having referred to the methods of sewage 
disposal in Glasgow and Birmingham, the author 
said: —“ Now in taking the case of these great 
cities—one still deliberately adopting a process 
at great expense which the other has absolutely 
abandoned, and effecting a great economy in 
doing so—it is important not to be led into 
any wrong conclusion. That the question is one 
of great importance to other communities, 
and that it amounts not only to a difference in 
degree but in kind is quite certain. The 
Corporation of Glasgow and the Birmingham, 
Tame. and Rea Drainage Board both acted under 
the advice of their expert, and it is difficult 
to believe that both of them can be right except 
under one supposition, namely, that the sewage 
of the two cities differs so materially that what 
was good for one did not apply to the other, 
and that each has been justified in carrying out 
their own works in their own way. Now this 
point is the crux of the whole question. and in 
speaking of the year’s progress we may spend our 
time to some purpose in trying to investigate 
this contradiction. You will all agree with me 
that if the existing state of knowledge is so 
inchoate as to preclude the possibility of arriving 
at a sound conclusion, then the sooner that pro- 
gress goes on the lines of more accurate know- 
ledge the better for all concerned. We will 


presume that the scientific advisers of the 
Corporation of Glasgow were fully acquainted 
with the advantages to be obtained from the 
liquefying action of hydrolysing tanks, but that 
they believed there were good reasons for not 
adopting them. It could not be that the 
Glasgow sewage was not capable of undergoing a 
utreficative fermentation, because it is common 
owledge that it does, and the only reason that 
one can think of as pointing to the use of chemi- 
cal deposition is the old tradition that the 
organic matter in solution from a hydrolysed 
sewage is in excess of the capacity of any 
bacterial filter to deal with. In other words, 
they are spending money for chemicals upon 
a pr genie which has been entirely disproved 
in the case of Birmingham. We are thus, I 
think, forced to the conclusion that the Glasgow 
scheme, involving a vast sum of money which 
is being saved at Birmingham, was adopted 
under advice which has been repudiated with the 
best results.“ 

This was the sort of thing that was going on 
all over the country, while the Royal Commis- 
sion was looking on as though it were an entirely 
disinterested spectator. It was obvious that all 
the works referred to, involving a gigantic sum 
of money collected from the rates, were being 
carried on in a haphazard way, unguided by 
any scientific knowledge that was worth the 
name. The methods now being employed were 
empirical trom start to finish, and the mistakes 
that were being made, involving as they did an 
almost incalculable waste of money and efforts, 
were the result of blank ignorance as to the 
conditions that were essential in order to obtain 
economical success. The extraordinary feature 
of the situation was that no one—no chemist, 
no engineer, no expert of any kind—had taken 
the trouble to find out what the necessary 
conditions really were by any kind of standard 
that was capable of comparing one sewage 
with another in terms of the measured condition 
required to produce any standard of purity 
in an effluent. If the Corporation were to 
question their scientific advisers oe these 
essential points not one of them would be able 
to give an answer—a really scientific basis of 
any kind—and this being so one need hardly 
be astonished at the absence of any progress 
upon scientific lines. These remarks did not 
apply in the case of Birmingham, where a 
successful solution of the problem was being 
rapidly achieved by simply complying with the 
conditions which nature absolutely insists upon 
before becoming the servant of man. It was 
all nonsense about organic matter in solution 
in well hydrolysed sewage being ever in excess 
of a properly constructed bacterial filter to deal 
with. Those who maintained the contrary 
would have to produce a quite exceptional 
sewage in order to prove their point, because 
in a well aerated filter as much as twenty-nine 
parts per 100,000 of nitric nitrogen had been 
obtained from a hydrolysed sewage, proving a 
capacity for nitrification by the bacterial process 
which was far in excess of anything that could 
be required in the case of a town sewage like 
that of Glasgow. In regard to much smaller 
communities than Glasgow and Birmingham 
there was the same absence of any recognised 
basis to work upon, and the author described the 
procedure of a small town in regard to the 
disposal of its sewage in order to illustrate what 
was being done. Proceeding, he said :— 
In connexion with the year’s progress 
suggestion made in my last year’s address has 
already borne fruit. The passage is as follows: 


% After having been in the grit chamber long enough 
to allow of the deposition of the detritus and in the 
anaérobic tank long enough to hydrolyse the organic 
matter, the raw incoming sewage should be diverted to 
a second set of grit chambers and tanks, and the liquid 
which has been longest in the ana¢robic tank should 
then be circulated so as to pass again through the first 
grit chamber so as to complete the hydrolysis of the 
suspended organic matter, which will otherwise appear 
as sludge.’ 


“I predicted that the adoption of my sug- 
gestion was only a question of time. and this has 
been fulfilled. The suggestion has been carried 
out in a provisional manner by the engineer 
of one of the largest sewage works in the cou try, 
and has given most surprising and satisfactory 
results. It now appears that there is every 
prospect of being able to confine the difficulty 
of dealing with sludge to little more than the 
mineral detritus carried down by the sewers, 
which is inoffensive and easily dealt with. 
Moreover, it has been discovered that the 
deposit from open hydrolysing tanks which have 
been in constant use and undisturbed for four 
years, after being discharged over the surface 
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of a field and dried, is indistinguishable from 
fine garden mould, and is absolutely odourless 
and inoffensive. The old question as to how 
far these aérobic changes, which occur in a 
properly constructed filter, can be depended 
upon to reduce the entire organic matter in 
solution in ordinary hydrolysed fluid is the only 
one that remains, and the answer, based upon 
a wide experience in Staffordshire and other 
districts, is quite positive. If a sufficient depth 
of filtering material is provided, and the requisite 
quantity of air for the life processes of the 
organism is supplied to them, there can be no 
doubt about the satisfactory character of the 
effluent. The only factors to be dealt with are: 
(a) The depth of filter required to produce 
the necessary standard of purity in the effluent ; 
(b) the quantity of air necessary for the life 
processes of the organisms ; (c) the proper rate 
of flow per unit of filter bed surface in order to 
obtain the best results; and (d) the best period 
of rest between each discharge to prevent 
elatinous growths in the filtering material. 
ell, gentlemen, progress is being made very 
slowly, but I do not know of a single practical 
contribution that has come from an official 
source. The key-note of the system under 
which vast sums of money are being wasted is 
to make sure that Sverig is done in com- 
pliance with existing rules and regulations, 
whether these are flagrantly absurd or not. 
Engineers and chemists seldom or never make 
any protest, but consider they have done their 
duty when they produce schemes which comply 
with the most outrageous official requirement. 
The compulsory purchase of absolutely unsuit- 
able land and insisting in certain cases that the 
discharge of sewage must be limited to twenty- 
five gallons per head of the population when 
dealt with by bacterial processes are most out- 
rageous requirements, but they have survived 
from conditions that in many cases are in no 
way applicable to the 5 facts. It is to 
be] hoped that next year will find that great 
improvements have been introduced and that 
economy combined with efficiency will follow.“ 
Dr. Childs proposed, Mr. J. T. Hall (Staines), 
Chairman of Council, seconded, and Dr. Bostock 
Hill supported a vote of thanks to Mr. Scott 
Moncrieff at the close of the reading of the paper. 
The motion was agreed to, and Mr. Scott 

Moncrieff replied. 

— 8 —— 


THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


THE Twentieth Annual General Meeting of the 
Institute of Builders, Incorporated, was held 
at the Registered Offices of the Institute, 31 and 
$2, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C., on the 16th 
instant, Mr. W. F. King, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read and confirmed, the Report of the 
Council was read, as well as the audited accounts 
and balance-sheets of the Institute General 
and Benevolent Funds for the year ending 
December 31, 1903. 

The Report referred to the agreement arrived 
at with the Royal Institute of Britieh Archi- 
tects on the question of the conditions of con- 
tract, which has already been dealt with in 
our columns, and the Council expressed a desire 
to place on record its high appreciation of the 
action taken in this matter by their President, 
Mr. King. The Council also acknowledged 
the valuable services rendered by the 
Conditions of Contract Committee, and by 
Mr. Benjamin I. Greenwood (President 
National Federation of Master Builders). The 
Report further stated that :— 


The new forms bear on their endorsement the seala 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Institute 
of Builders, and the National Federation of Master 
Builders. ` Judging by the large number of 
copies sold, it is evident that the agreed forms have been 
well received by architects and builders generally through- 
out the country. 

„ Your Council had before it various Parliamentary 
bills affecting the building trade, and took the necessary 
action to support those beneficial to builders and con- 
tractors and to oppose those which were detrimental. ... 

„ Your Council has decided to continue its opposition 
to the Plumbers’ Registration Bill. 

„ Your Council was invited by the London County 
Council to make suggestions as to amendments of the 
existing Building Acts. The matter was referred to the 
Institute Parliamentary Committee, which co-operated 
with the Parliamentary Committee of the London Master 
Builders’ Association. The Joint Committee came to 
the conclusion that it was necessary for the members to 
have the draft of the proposed bill in their possession 
in order to mako suggestions upon it, and the L. C. C. 
was so informed. 

„Complaints continue to be received of the insistence, 
here and there, of architects upon priced bills of quantities 
being deposited with tenders. Your Council has taken 
up several cases in various parts of the country with 
satisfactory results. On a similar matter some corre- 
spondence has passed between this Institute and His 
Majesty's Otfice of Works, your Council objecting to 
contractors’ priced bills of quantities being handed over 


by His Majesty’s Office of Works to clerks of works. 
The reply was to the effect that a Government office 
cannot conduct ita business on the same lines as those 
suitable to individual employers. 

“ Your Council has had under consideration the 
Corporation of London Proposed By-Laws, re demolition 
of old rrr I Representatives of this Institute met 
a committee of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and attended a meeting of the Streets Committee of the 
Corporation, at both of which the views of your Council 
were fully expressed. The original draft has been 
considerably modified, and further action will be taken if 
the by-laws submitted to the Local Government Board 
contain clauses prejudicial to builders. 

In accordance with the instructions of the last 
General Mesung, your Council has considered the 
question of a form of contract for sub-contractors. 
Many valuable suggestions were received from members 
of the Institute, and an analysis of them was laid before 
the Conditions of Contract Committee and referred to 
the solicitor. A form has been drafted, and will be laid 
before the Annual General Meeting. . . . 

In consequence of His Majesty s Office of Works 
having made the quantities a part of its contract, the 
necessity no longer exists for this Institute to appoint 
surveyors to take out the quantities on, behalf of con- 
tractors for Government works. 

A conference, attended by representatives of this 
Institute, was held on the 19th June (1903), at the 
Building Trades International Exhibition, to consider 
matters relating to the ‘ Standard Size of Bricks.’ The 
recommendations of the conference were as follows :— 

“ * (1) The length of the brick should be double the 
width plus the thickness of one verticai joint. 

*** (2) Brickwork should measure four courses of bricks 
and four joints to a foot. 

*** (3) Joints should be } in. thick and an extra th, 
making ths for the bed joints to cover irregularities in 
the bricks. This gives a standard length of 9} in. 
centre to centre of joints. 

The bricks to be measured in the following manner: 

A. Eight stretchers laid square end and splay end 
in contact in a straight line to measure 72 in. 

B. Eight headers side to side, frog upwards in 
a straight line to measure 35 in. 

„C. Eight bricks, the first brick frog downwards 
and then alternately, frog to frog, and back to back, 
to measure 211 ins. 


„A margin of 1 in. less will be allowed as to A, 
and } in. less as to B and C. 

* This is to apply to all classes of walling bricks, both 
machine and hand-made. .. .’ 

“ Your Council regrets to report the loss by death of 
the following members :—Mr. Dudley C. Gayford, Mr. 
John Greenwood, Mr. B. E. Nightingale, Mr. S. T. Turtle, 
and Mr. G. Nelson Watts. Twenty-two new members 
have joined during the past year. 

In accordance with the Articles of Association, the 
President, the Treasurer (Col. Stanley G. Bird, C. B.), 
one Vice-President (Mr. Woodman Hill), one Auditor 
(Mr. A. E. Parker), and four members of the Exec. tive 
Council (Mr. B. Hannen, jun., Mr. W. Nicholson, Mr. 
A. F. Randall, and Mr. T. Rowbotham), will retire, but 
are eligible for re-election.” 

The Report and balance-sheets having been 
adopted, 

The following elections were made for the 
ensuing year :— 

President, Mr. C. H. Barnsley (Birmingham) ; 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. Woodman Hill (London), 
Mr. Jos. Bell, J.P. (Cambridge) ; Hon. Treasurer, 
Col. Stanley G. Bird, C.B. (London); Hon. 
Auditor, Mr. Edmund J. Hill 
Executive Council, Mr. Jas.Carmichael (London), 
Mr. R. C. Foster (Rugby), Mr. L. Horner 
(London), Mr. T. Rowbotham, J.P. (Birming- 
ham), Mr. C. W. Green (Liverpool). 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. William F. King for so ably discharging 
the duties of President for the last two years. 

The form of contract for sub-contractors was 
discussed and agreed to and the meeting then 


terminated. 
—— — H—— 


ProroseD IMPROVED STREET LIGHTING IN 
Giascow.—A meeting of the Watching and 
Lighting Committee of Glasgow Corporation 
was held on the 11th inst., when a report was 
submitted by a special committee which was 
appointed some time ago to consider how 
thoroughfares of the city might be better 
lighted than at present. It contained the 
following recommendations: — The adoption in 
the city of an improved system of incandes- 
cent gas lighting for all streets in which gas 
is used; the adoption of a suitable pattern 
of square lantern; the lighting of all car 
routes por lighted by electricity) by two 
burner lanterns, consuming 33 cubic ft. por 
hour; the lighting of all main streets, other 
than car routes, with single-burner lanterns, 
consuming 34 cubic ft. per hour, and all im- 
portant crossings with double-burner lanterns; 
the lighting of all other streets with single- 
burner lanterns, consuming 2°8 cubic ft. per 
hour; the use of anti-vibrators in all lanterns 
erected in those streets in which heavy traffic 
prevails; that at street crossings transparencies 
indicating the names of the streets at the 
corners of which the lamps are situated be 
inserted in the lanterns: and that a staff of 
men be organised to inspect and attend to the 
burners and mantles. These recommenda- 
tions were approved by the Watching and 
Lighting Committee. Mr. James D. Borth- 
wick, Police Treasurer, estimated that the 
initial cost of the installation recommended 
would be 21,644/., which, spread over eight 
years, would involve an annual charge of 
2,7062. 


(London) ; . 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The first meeting of the newly-elected 
London County Council was held on Tuesday 
in the County Hall, Spring- gardens, when the 
1 elections were made: As chairman, 
Mr. J. Williams Benn; as vice- chairman, Mr. 
E. A. Cornwall; as deputy- chairman, Mr. F. F. 
Alliston ; and as aldermen : Sir Francis Mowatt, 
Mr. R. Strong, Lord Sandhurst, Mr. W. E. 
Mullins, Mr. Isaac Mitchell, Mr. W. S. Sanders. 
Sir W. B. Richmond, Mr. A. Fowell Buxton. 
Mr. Whitaker Ihompson, and Mr. Edward 
White. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee sanction was given to 
Hampstead Borough Council to the borrowing 
of 1,000/. for making up a new street, and a loan 
of 10,000/. was granted to the Poplar Guardians 
for poor law purposes. 

Oxford or Regent-Circus ?—The Historical 
Records and Buildings Committee reported 
as follows :— 

„Our attention having been drawn to the incon- 
venience which is caused owing to the indiscriminate 
use of the terms Oxford - circeus and Regent-circos” 
for the circus at the intersection of Oxford-street and 
Regent-street, we directed that communications should 
be addressed to the City Council of Westminster and the 
St. Marylebone Metropolitan Borough Council, inquinng 
whether they saw any objection to the removal of the 
name Regent-circus’’ wherever it appeared at the 
locality in question, with a view to giving preference to 
the name of Oxford-circus which we are of opinica 
should be retained. The local authorities in both cases 
expressed their agreement with the proposal, and se 
have accordingly asked them to give effect thereto by 
removing the name tablets bearing th. name Regent- 
circus,” and by obliterating that name in all cases in 
which it is possible to do 80.“ 

Stephenson’s Engine.—The Joint Committee 
of the Bridges and Historical Records and 
Buildings Committee recommended that the 
open space at the Lambeth end of Westminster 
Bridge be used for the erection thereon of the 
Invicta, the engine constructed by Stephen- 
son, and which Sir David Salomons had offered 
to present to the Council. 

Mr. Beachcroft moved that the matter te 
referred back, on the ground that the pro] er 

lace for the ancient specimen was in a museum. 

f anybody offered the Council the first cab. 
or sedan chair, would the Council undertake to 
place it in a similar position! l 

Mr. Burns seconded the amendment, and said 
the engine was not artistic enough to be placed 
in an open space. , 

Sir William Richmond said a more incon- 
ceivably ridiculous place than Westminster 
Bridge for the engine could not be imagined 
They 7 just as well propose to’ put it on 
the top of St. Paul's. 

On a show of hands, the amendment was 
carried by a large majority,’ and the_ matter 
was accordingly referred back. 

The Council adjourned soon after five o'clock. 


— ——ů— 


APPLICATIONS UNDER TEE 
BUILDING ACT. 


Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act. 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses : — 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Ham pstead.—Bay windows to blocks of flats 
to be known as Priory-mansions, on the north- 
east side of East Heath-road, Hampstead (Mr. 
J. F. C. Bell).—Consent. 

Claphlam. - An iron and glass porch to Lan- 
caster Lodge, Chivalry-road, Clapham, to abut 
upon Bolingbroke-grove (Messrs. Rogers, Chap- 
man, and Thomas for Mr. J. H. Thomas).— 
Consent. 

Dulwich.—One-story shops upon part of the 
forefronts of Nos. 38, 40, 42, and 44, Forest- 
hill-road, Camberwell (Mr. W. Goldsmith for 
Messrs. Rogers Brothers, Mr. R. W. Welford. 
and the trustees of the late Mr. Chissell).— 
Consent. 

Dulwich.—Retention of an addition to the 
one-story shop at No. 94, Lordship-lane. Dul- 
wich, abutting upon Chesterfield-grove (Messrs. 
W. Martin and Co).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—A one-story show. room 
addition upon the existing one-story shops at 
Town Hall Buildings, Mare-street, Hacker. 
abutting upon The Grove (Mr. J. Hamilton 
for the Hackney Furnishing Company, Ltd.).— 
Content. 

Hackney, Nori. — That the application ot 
Mr. C. Cheston for an extension of the periods 
within which the erection of houses on the site 
of No. 1, Clapton-common, Hackney, to abut 
upon the north side of Filey-avenue and the 
west side of Upper Clapton-road, was required 
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to be commenced and completed, be grantod.— 
Consent. ; 

Hoxton. — Fixing of let. on an iron 
and glass shelter in front cd the Britannia 
Theatre, Hoxton-strect, Hoxton (Mr. B. 
Crewe).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A porch in front of a proposed 
church on the south-eastern side of Torridon- 
road, Lewisham (Messrs D. Church and 
Son for the Rev. F. A. Trick).—Consent. 

Paddington, South. A one-story addition 
upon part of the forecourt of Nos. 24 and 26, 
Queen's-road, Bayswater (Messrs. Still, Wheat, 
and Luker for Messrs. Ushers Wiltshire 
Brewery Company).—Consent. 

Dulwteh.—An iron and glass shelter in front 
of the Lordship-lane Hall, to abut upon Wood- 
vale, L rdship-lane, Dulwich (Mr. H. G. Brace 
for the Dulwich and Forest-hill Publio Hall 
Company, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Hackney, South.—A warehouse building at 
No. 17, Sutton-place, Hackney, to abut upon 
Urswick-road (Mr. J. Hamilton for Mr. T. C. 
Wootton).—Refused. 

Islington, Kast.—That the request of Messrs. 
Crisp and Wilby for permission to retain a 
show-case on the forecourt of No. 100, Black- 
stock-road, Islington, be not pranted Agreed, 

Kensington, South.t—Buildings on a site 
auring on the north-western side of Kensing- 
ton-road and the eastern side of Melbury- 
road, Kensington ears Drivers, Jonas, and 
Co. for the Earl of Iichester). Refused. 

Lewisham.—Buildings on a site abuttin 
upon the east side of Mayow-road and norih 
side of Sydenham-road, Lewisham (Messrs. J. 
Edmondson and Son for Mr. J. Edmondson).— 
Refused. 

Paddington, North.—A one-story addition 
at the rear of Nos. 480 and 482, Harrow-road, 
Paddington, to abut upon Fernhead-road (Mr. 
F. L. Shepherd for Mr. J. Alexander).— 
Refused. 

Strand.—A projecting shop front at No. 5, 
St. James’s-street, St. James, Westminster 
(Messrs. Boehmer and Gibbs for Messrs. G. H. 
and A. Bywaters).—Refused. 

Wandsworth (Detached).—One-story shops on 
part of the forecourts of ten houses on the 
north side of Rosendale-road, Herne-hiil, to 
the westward of No. 1, Park-villas (Mr. P. C. 
Davies for Messrs. H. Block, R. Parry, H. 
Eaborne, and F. J. Chapman).—Refused. 

Width of Way. 

Brixton.— (a) That the resolution of the 
Council of November 17, 1903, consenting to 
the erection of a one-story shop upon part of 
the forecourt of Hebert House, Coldharbour- 
lane (Messrs. T. Laws and Sons) be rescinded. 
(b) A One sor. shop, and sign-board over, 
upon part of the forecourt of Hebert House, 
Coldharbour-lane, Camberwell, with external 
walls at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway of Milkwell-yard.— 
Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—That the application of 
Messrs. Still, Wheat, and Luker for an exten- 
sion of the periods within which the rebuilding 
of No. 46, Morning-lane, Hackney, abutting 
upon Fox’s-lane, was required to be com- 


menced and completed, be granted.—Consent. | 


Holborn.—That the application of Mr. 
R. J. Worley for an extension of the periods 
within which the erection of a block of build- 
ings on the south-east side of Shaftesbury- 
avenue, to abut also upon Vine-street, was 
required to be commenced and completed, he 
granted.—Consent. 

Kennington.—The retention of a building 
adjoining No. 10, Frank-street, Kennington, 
with the forecourt fence at loss than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of the street (Mr. W. Bartholomew for 
Messrs. Richardson and Kingston).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.t—A building on the west 
side of Mansfield-street, Southwark, with 
external walls at less than the prescribed dis- 
tance from the centre of the roadway of the 
street (Messrs. R. IIoe and Co.).—Consent. 

Kennington.—-A building at the rear of No. 
130, Dorset-road, Kennington (Messrs. Flood 
and King for Mr. F. C. N. Flood).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 


Kensington, South.—A modification of the 
provisions of section 41 with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of blocks (Nos. 6 and 7) 
of residential flats on the south-east side of 
Brompton-road, Kensington, with open spaces 
about such blocks (Mr C. W. Stephens for 
Harrod’s Stores, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Stepney.—A modification of the provisions of 
section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of No. 50, Fieldgate-street, Stepney, 
with an irregular open space at the rear (Mr. 
J. E. Mullett for Mr. I. Lewis).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—A modification of the 
provisions of section 41 with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 
erection of a building at No. 40, Hyde-park- 
gate, Kensington (Mr. R. J. Worley).—Refused. 


Paddington, South.—An addition at the rear 
of No. 24, Craven-hill-gardens, Paddington 
(Messrs. F. T. Bruton and Sons).—Refused. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


Holborn.—Certain deviations from the plans 
certified by the District Surveyor, so far as 
relates to the re-erection of No. 16, Ormond- 

ard, Queen’s-square, Holborn (Mr. T. Wilson 
or Mr. W. C. Gidden).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover.—Certain deviations 
from the plan certified by the District Surveyor, 
so far as relates to the rebuilding of No. 94, 
New Bond-street, St. George, Hanover-square 
Mr. W. J. Ancell for Messrs J. Lyons and 

o., Ltd.).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Kensington, South.—Buildings on the west 

side of Seay tones N to abut also 

upon Holland-park-foad (Messrs. Drivers, 

J ones sand Co. for the Earl of Ilchester).— 
used. 

Mile-end.t—Three buildings with one-story 
shops in front on the west side of Coborn- 
road, Mile-end, southward of No. 3, Coborn- 
road (Messrs. Hammack, Lambert, and Son 
for Mr. J. J. Musto).—Refused. 

Line of Frontage and Construction. 

Hampstead.—The retention of a coal-shed 
at tho rear of No. 1, Akenside-road, Hamp- 
stead, abutting upon Lyndhurst-road (Messrs. 
G. W. and H. G. Potter for Mr. F. W. Smith). 
—Consent. 

Hol born. An iron gangway across Castle- 
street, Farringdon- road, Holborn (Messrs. 
Lander, Bedells, and Crompton for Messrs 
Falk, Stadelmann and Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Wandsworth.—That the application of Mr. 
R. Robertson, for an extension of the period 
within which new streets on the Totterdown- 
fields estate, Upper Tooting-road, Wandsworth, 
were required to be oean defined through- 
out and thrown open to the publio as high- 
ways, be granted.—Consent. 

Building for the Supply of Electricity. 

St. Pancras, East.—A deviation from the 
plans approved on May 12, 1902, for the con- 
struction of an addition to a generating- 
station and works on the north side of Pratt- 
street, St. Pancras (Mr. S. W. Baynes for the 
Council of the Metropolitan Borough of St. 
Pancras).— Consent. 

Alteration of Buildings. 

St. George, Hanover square.—An addition at 
No. 425, Oxford-street, St. George, Hanover- 
square (Mr. R. P. Kennedy for Messrs. Thrupp 
and Maberly).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—The uniting of 
Nos. 178 and 179, New Bond-street, St. 
George, Hanover-square, with an irregular 
open space at the rear (Messrs. E. Wimperis 
and Best).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 


Fulham.—The retention of a wood and iron 
building at the rear of the Live and Let 
Live“ beer-house, North-end-road, Fulham, 
abutting upon Portland-street (Mr. W. 
Stewart for Messrs ann, Crossman and 
Paulin, Ltd.).-—-Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—An iron shed on the north 
side of Rotherhithe-street, Rotherhithe (Messrs. 
Croggan and Co. for Messrs. Quirk, Barton, 
and Co.).—Consent. 

Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 

Paddington, South.—Means of escape in 
case of fire proposed to be provided on the 
sixth story of Nos. 12-17, yde-park-place, 
Bayswater-road, Paddington (Mr. F. T. Verity 
for the executors of the late Mr. A. Bush).— 


Consent. 
Height of Buildings. 

Southwark, West.—Retention of an addition 
to the premises of the Amalgamated Press, 
Ltd., on the south side of Lavington-street, 
Southwark, exceeding in height the width of 
that street (Mr. H. O. Ellis).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked t are con- 
trary to the views of the local authority. 


—___—_e—@—@—____—_ 


KIxd's ColLEGE HosrrraL.— The President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
nominated Mr. Rowland Plumbe, who accepts 
the appointment, to act as assessor in the com- 
Peon for the designs of the projected new 

ospital buildings at Benmark nl Camber- 
well, to accommodate 600 beds. The Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners have promised to contri- 
bute 2.5007. towards the Removal Fund, having 
regard to the fact that the Hospital will be 
erected upon a site in proximity to their large 
estates in South London and to the benefit 
which will thereby result to the poorer 
residents upon their property there. Towards 
the estimated initial expenditure of 300, 000“. 
the total sum thus far subscribed amounts to 
106.7632., and a former patient will give 
50,000 bricks of his own manufacture, delivered 
at the new works. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SUR- 
VEYors.—The monthly meeting of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors was held on 
the 10th inst. in the Lecture Hall of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Leopold-street. Mr. 
T. Winder pesided. Mrr. J. R. Wigfull, one of tle 
local secretaries for the congress held in Sheffield 
last August, gave a lecture entitled In 
Worksop and Neighbourhood with the British 
Archeological Association.” His remarks were 
descriptive of one of the day’s excursions 
undertaken by members and friends of the 
Association. Selecting the churches of Blyth, 
Worksop, and Steetley, he showed by means of 

lans and views their history and characteristic 
Lae These churches, he said, were all of 
the Norman period, and formed excellent 
examples for the study of that style, as they 
embraced all the phases of the style from the 
somewhat rude ana archaic work of Blyth to the 
perfected and semi-transitional work at Work- 
sop. The latter, however, suffered extensively 
when the church was thoroughly restored ”’ in 
1847. Most of the origina] features were then 
so reworked or replaced by new material as to 
give the idea at Arat of a new church. Some 
features of interest remained, notably the 
XIIIth century chapel and the beautiful iron- 
work on the south doorway. The lecture was 
illustrated by numerous lantern slides, exhibited 
by Mr. J. Atkinson, of University College. On 
the motion of Mr. C. M. Hadfield, seconded b 
Mr. W. Potts, and supported by Messrs. W. J. 
Pale, Horace Wilson, and E. Howarth, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Socrety.—At the eighth sessional meeting 
of this Society, Mr. Butler Wilson presiding, 
a paper on the “ Sketching Excursions of tke 
Birmingham Architectural Association was 
read by Mr. C. E. Bateman, illustrated by 150 
lantern slides prepared by Mr. John Ward 
These covered most of the ground traversed by 
the Society during the past ten years, which was 
indicated by a map embracing the following 
centres of operation:—Broadway, Ludlow, 
Oxford, Tewkesbury, Cambridge and Ely, 
Cirencester, Stamford and Feterborough, Bur 
ford, Banbury, and Kettering. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
On the 8th inst. Professor Charles Gourlay 
delivered a lecture on Athens and its Architec- 
ture to th. members of this Association, the 
Vice-president, Mr. James Lochhead, being in 
the chair. The lecturer gave the impressions he 
formed while studying architecture in Athens 
last year. Beginning with a general description 
of the beautiful situation of the city and of the 
Acropolis, he afterwards dealt with the lighting 
of the Parthenon, the peculiarity of position of 
the Panathenaic frieze on the Parthenon, and 
the suitability of its design and execution for its 
position. The Propylaa was next referred to as 
showing how much, due to its unfinished state, 
may be learnt regarding Greek methods of 
construction; the temple of Niké Apteroc— 
the gem of the Acropolis ; the Erechtheion, with 
its wonderful beauty of detail and the variations 
in its carving. Then the buildings on the 
plain were referred to, including the Theseion, 
the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, also tke 
Stele in the Ceramicus and in the National 
Museum, and the Olympeion and the Horo- 
logium of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, as owing 
their existence to foreign patrons of the city. 
Then followed the work of the Roman period 
in Athens as may be seen in the gate to tle 
Agora, the monument of Philoppappus, the arch, 
and the library of Hadrian, the latter with 
its colour obtained by the use of different- 
coloured marbles instead of by printing the 
marbles according to the ancient Greek practice. 
The work cf the Christian period was next 
referred to, particularly that to be found in the 
churches of St. Nicodemus, the Saints Theodore, 
the Kapnikarea, and the small Metropolis. 
Lastly, modern work as exhibited in the 
Academy of Science, the University, and the 
Library—all on the University Boulevard ; also 
the modcrn Cathedral, the Royal Palace, the 
Observatory, etc. The lecture was illustrated 
by a large number of photographs and drawings, 
and by sketches drawn by the lecturer in Athens. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual meeting of the Northern Architec- 
tural Association was held on the 9th inst., in the 
rooms of the Association, 36, Northumberland- 
street, Newcastle, the President (Mr. J. Walton 
Taylor) presiding. The annual report was 
e by the Secretary, Mr. A. B. Plummer, 
from which it appeared that since the last report 
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15 members, 18 associates, and 18 students 
have been elected, and the total membership 
is now 224 as compared with 203 in the previous 
twelve months. The Report stated that a 
letter had been sent during the year to the City 

unoil protesting against the Corporation 
officials carrying out public architectural works, 
and this was duly presented at a meeting of the 
Council. The 1 report showed that 
several additions had been made to the books. 
The demand had shown no falling off, the issues 
being 240 in all. The financial statement placed 
the receipts, including a balance in hand of 
741. 188. 4d., at 2097. 9s., and, after meeting 
555 and investing 50l., there was a 
balance of 49“. 4s. 10d. The reports were 
adopted, and the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: — President, Mr. J. W. 
Taylor; Vice-President, Mr. J. I. Cackett ; 
Secretary, Mr. A. B. Plummer; Treasurer, 
Mr. R. Burns Dick; Librarian, Mr. H. C. Charle- 
wood; with the members of the Council, who 
were re-elected. 


— ä ⁰ͤ—-ͤ X—X— 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


SURREY ARCHAOLOGICALW Sociery.—The 
Surrey Archæological Society has announced 
that it has now completed the excavations 
upon which it has been engaged for several years 
on the site of the ancient Cistercian Abbey of 
Waverley, at Farnham, as further work would 
not be likely to be sufficiently fruitful in dis- 
coveries to justify the expenditure involved. 
The Society report that the importance of the 
work is shown by the fact that the plan which 
it has now been possible to draw of the con- 
ventual buildings is the most complete of any 
which has as yet been made of a Cistercian 
house. It is proposed to reproduce this plan in 
colour, and on the same large scale that has 
already been adopted for Fountains and other 
abbeys, in illustration of a full account of 
Waverley Abbey which Mr. Harold Brakspear 
will contribute to the Society’s collections. 
Reporting upon last season’s excavations, the 
Society states that an examination of the 
ground north of the brewhouse resulted in the 
discovery of a large block of buildings, consisting 
of a small chamber, placed east and west, and a 
much larger building to the north of it, the 
work being of the XIIIth century. Projecting 
west from the large building was an added build- 
ing, divided into three aisles by wooden posts 
on chamfered stone bases. Mr. Harold Brak- 
spear's impression was that the small chamber 
was a kitchen, and the building to the north the 
house for inferior guests ; that to the west would 
then be the secular infirmary. ' A thick boundary 
wall to the north-west was followed. This 
turned at a sharp angle and ran on westward, 
and terminated in a small room, apparently 
of the XIIth century, with a doorway on the 
north and a fireplace on the east. North of 
this was a large barn, with a doorway on the 
east, opening out into a paved yard of consider- 
able extent. South of the barn a large number 
of walls were found, but they all belonged to a 
period posterior to the suppression of the 
Abbey. The search for the gatehouse in this 
direction was unsuccessful. Some very interest- 
ing investigations were also made on the site 
of earlier excavations, with the object, successful 
in many cases, of clearing up doubtful points. 


— — ——— 
Illustrations. 


VILLENEUVE.-LES-AVIGNON: 
A VIGNETTE. 


Ross the rushing waters of the Rhone 
ma) lies tho dead little town, its ragged 
roofs faded to cinder-colour by the 
heat of the southern sun. To reach 
it we traverse the Jle de la Barthelasse 
and the wooden bridge that leads to the opposite 
bank, and take the winding road that brings 
us close under the shadow of the tall isolated 
tower of Philipp>-le-Bel. From here a slight 
bend to the left and we see the towers of the 
ancient fortress of Saint André standing above 
the sloping, sombre-coloured roofs of the town. 
Villeneuve is a vast ruin, or rather an accumula- 
tion of ruins—no modern buildings link the 
ast and present; it belongs wholly to the 
iddle Ages. The once stately mansions of 
ecclesiastics and nobles now give dubious 
shelter to the poorer classes, and the household 
washing flaps and bulges prosaically from 
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Sketch for a House for the Isle of Wight. Plan. 


balconies and bays. The spacious courtyards 
are strewn with a decrepit multitude of objects— 
broken earthenware, dilapidated rush-bottomed 
chairs, rusty iron hoops, discarded implements 
of agriculture, and slimy garbage. 

The old castle stands silent and dismantled, 
facing the grey mass of the Papal Palace across 
the water. Within the famous Chartreuse 
children sprawl barefooted on the refectory 
steps; the fresco s on the cloister walls, once 
bright and beautiful, are now dank and crumb- 
ling; the canopied well in the central court is 
overgrown with moss and lichen, and grass 
grows luxuriously between the flags—every- 
where a feeling of neglect. a musty odour cf 
decry. J. Percy WADHAM. 


ENTRANCE HALL, ELVEDEN.” 


Tuis drawing illustrates the entrance hall 
in the additions recently completed. The 
enriched plaster dome is carried by marble 
columns with alabaster caps and bases. The 
walls are panelled in wainscot, left natural, up 
to the cornice. CLYDE Young. 


GARDEN FRONT, HOUSE ON THE 
HADLEY ROAD. 


WE give an illustration of the garden frent of 
this house, of which the other front, with a 
plan and description, was publ'shed in our 
issue of September 19, 1803. 

The present illustration was exhibited in last 
year’s Royal Academy. 


SKETCH FOR HOUSE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Tuis sketch for a house, by Mr. G. O. Scorer, 
was designed for a site overlooking the sea. 
The materials to be used were Portland stone 
and red brick—a feature of the house is the 
orangery or winter garden. The work has not 
at present been carried out. 

The drawing was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy last year. 


HOUSE, 37, CHEYNE WALK. 


Tux original history of the site of this charac- 
teristic house, and of the name given to it, the 
“ Magpie and Stump,” is indicated on the 
drawing. The front is a good example of effect 
obtained by very simple means, though the large 
egg and tongue ornament under the cornice 
is to our mind out of scale with the rest. The 
tinting of the original drawing was unfortu- 
nately not such as to come out well in litho- 
graphing, which has rather spoiled its appear- 
ance in the illustration. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE MopDERN CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
Edited by G. Lister Sutcliffe. Divisional- 
volume VII. (The Gresham Publishing Co.) 

THe GREAT Masters: Reproductions in 
Photogravure. Part X. (W. Heinemann. 5e.) 

LITTLEHAMPTON, ARUNDEL ANU AMBERLEY. 
By W. Gcodliffe. (The Homeland Association. 
6d.) l 

Fre anD ExrLOSION Risks. By D. Von 
Schwartz. Translated by Charles T. C. Salter. 
(Charles Griffin and Co. 16s.) 

ComPULSORY Takina or LAx D BY PwBLic 


COMPANIES, ETC. By Thomas „Waghorn. 
(Effingham Wilson. 2s.) 
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Correspondence. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


SIR, — I was unable to attend the special 
meeting when the proposed change of the day 
of meeting was discussed. 

We have grown so accustomed to Friday 
that I shall be sorry to see any change made. 
The meetings have always been well attended, 
but the Jewish members and the week-enders 
should be considered. 

I think that Monday will not suit the latter 
gentlemen, and it will prevent members of the 
Surveyors’ Institution attending. I suggest 
that Tuesday be the day selected. There are 
very few meetings on that day, and the room 
put in order for the R.I.B.A. meeting on the 

onday would remain ready for the A.A. on 
the Tuesday. 

I conclude that meetings will be held at the 
new quarters after this session; there would be 
some loss of dignity, but some gain in cou- 
venience. HENRY LOVEGROVE. 


BUILDING BY-LAWS REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,—The attention of my Executive Com- 
mittee has been drawn to the report of the 
First Annual Meeting of this Association in 
your issue of the 4th inst., and I am directed 
to point out that your reporter (no doubt by 
inadvertence) has failed to do justice to the 
outgoing Council of the Association. 

With regard to the amendment moved by 
Mr. Shallcross to refer back the report of the 
Council, no mention is made of the following 
facts :— 

(1) That after discussion the gentleman who 
seconded the amendment asked Mr. Shallcross 
if he would withdraw the amendment, but 
it was pointed out that such a course was not 
permissible. 

(2) That the seconder when the amendment 
was put to the vote abstained from voting. 

(3) That Mr. Shallcross alone supported his 
own amendment; and (4) that when the re- 
solution to adopt the report was put the whole 
meeting except Mr. Shallcross voted for it. 
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The matter would be of little importance 
but for the danger there is that your readers 
may by the expressions “ lost by a majority, 
carried by a majority, be lad to think that 
the Association is divided. 

The truth is exactly the opposite. Fortun- 
ately the Association consists of members of 
varied views and experience in reference to 


building by-laws. It is equally fortunate that 
the Council are agreed upon the best course to 
pursued in order to attain the object for 


which the Association was formed. 
A. Reap, Hon. Secretary. 


at the meeting. We relied on a report forwarded 
to us, which was apparently not as accurate 
in detail as it ought to have been.—Ep. 


— 2 — 


LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894: 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE. 


Tue Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
Building Act, 1894, met at the Surveyors’ In- 
stitution, Great George-street, Westminster, on 
Tuesday, to hear an appeal by Mr. William 
Woodward (for Messrs. White and Co. and 
Mr. F. Sweetland) under section 43 (iii.) 
against the decision of the London County 
Council in the matter of the erection of a 
building on the site of 61, 62, and 63, Jermyn- 


Street, Piccadilly. The members of the 
Tribunal resent were Messrs. Penfold, Hud- 
son, and Grüning. 


Mr. Woodward conducted the case for the 
appellant, and Mr. Andrews, from the solici- 
tors“ department of the London County 
3 appeared on behalf of the respon- 

ents. 

Before the merits of the case had been 

entered upon, Mr. Andrews raised an objec- 
tion on a point of procedure. He submitted 
that there had been no proper a plication to 
the Council within the period which enabled 
this appeal to be brought, inasmuch as a 
certain letter of the appellant was not an 
application, and the reply of the Council was 
not a decision within section 3 of the Act. 
Mr. Andrews further pointed out that the 
refusals of the County Council in September 
and October, which the appellant did not 
appeal against within fourteen days, could not 
now be proceeded with, as the time for such 
appeals had expired. 
_ Mr. Woodward protested that in the Build- 
ing Act no time was mentioned within which 
an appeal must be brought before the 
Tribunal. 

Mr. Hudson pointed out that a matter of 
procedure of this kind was controlled by the 
regulations of the Tribunal, framed under 
section 182, and approved by the Lord 
Chancellor. One of these regulations, which 
prescribed fourteen days as the limit within 
which an appeal might be lodged, had, there- 
fore. the force of law. 

Mr. Woodward: Then, I am bound to con- 
fess that the fourteen days’ regulation had 
escaped my notice. 

Mr. Hudson: Unless the other side consents 
we have no power to extend the time. You 
are, therefore, in the hands of the County 
Council’s representative. 

Mr. Woodward said, that being so, he could 
hardly believe that the County Council would, 
on a most technical point, decline to allow a 
case like this to go before the Tribunal. He, 
therefore, appealed to the Council’s solicitor 
not to allow his oversight to prevent the 
appeal being decided upon. 

Mr. Andrews: For my part I am not afraid 
of this case on its merits, but if I waive my 
objection it will be on two refusals by the 
County Council, and, in the third place, on a 
document which, as I say, was not a regular 
application. There is a way out of the diff- 
culty. If Mr. Woodward would put before the 
Council an entirely new application, there 
might be a possibility of an arrangement by 
an alteration of the route. 

Mr. ‘Woodward said he would like to go 
on with the case arising out of the second 
refusal. 

Mr. Hudson: I do not see how Mr. Andrews 
can consent to that—he is not the London 
County Council. 

Mr. Woodward pointed out that Police Court 
proceedings were to take place that afternoon. 
He wished to ask Mr. i whether, if 
his suggestion were adopted, he would ask for 
the adjournment of the case. 

Mr. Andrews could not pledge himself. It 
might possibly be convenient to inform the 
magistrate that they had both agreed to an 
adjournment pending a further application. 
T in the meantime, no building must be 

one. 

Mr. Woodward said his client was anxious to 
know whether, in the event of fresh plans 
being presented, Mr. Andrews would consider 
them de novo. 

Mr. Andrews replied that personally he had 
nothing to do with such an application, but 
he was satisfied that if a reasonable scheme 


a Our own representative was not present 
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were submitted, the Council, which had not 
formed any preconceived notion, would duly 
consider it. 

Mr. Woodward agreed to accept the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Andrews and to submit a fresh 
application to the Council, whereupon Mr. 
Andrews asked for cost of that day’s pro- 
ceedings. 

The Chairman said the Tribunal agreed to 
the course taken, and thought 52. would be 
an adequate order as to costs. 

Mr. Andrews: The Council is always reason- 
able in the matter of costs in a case of this 
description. He added that if Mr. Wood- 
ward saw the District Surveyor there would 
doubtless be no difficulty in preparing a 
scheme which would obviate the defects of 
the previous ones. 


— 88 — 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOTION. 


Ar the sitting of tho Royal Commission on 
London Locomotion on Thursday last week 
. H 


evidence was given by Mr. oward 
Humphreys, Consultin Engineer to the 
National Traction ngine Owners’ and 
Users Association. Witness stated that 
the use of traction engines and heav 
self-propelled vehicles was growing with 


considerable rapidity owing to the great use 
being made of them for the haulage of heavy 
plant and timber and the removal of build- 
ing material from areas which were being 
cleared. He advocated that such vehicles 
should be allowed to proceed at 4 miles an 
hour instead of 2 miles. If the use of such 
vehicles were limited the cost of building 
gonerally would be enhanced. The roads of 
London were well adapted to traction-engine 
traffic, and would not be injured if the wheels 
of the engines were kept within the limita- 


tion. He objected to the proposed L.C.C. by- 
laws to limit traction engines to main 
thoroughfares. 


The Hon. J. Scott Montagu, M.P., gave 
evidence, and expressed the opinion that if 
means were taken to get the traffic to move 
quicker there would be less necessity for 
widening thoroughfares. 

Mr. Charles Booth considered that improved 
facilities for travelling were wanted in London, 
for in no other way could the insufficiency 
and dearness of house accommodation be 
obviated. If London were to be laid out now 
there was no doubt there would be two or 
three levels. 

At the sitting of the Commission on Friday 
Major-General Webber stated that, as Officer 
in tho Postal Telegraph Service, Chief En- 
gineer of the City af London Electric Lighting 
Co., founder of the Chelsea Electric Light 
Co., and in other capacities, he had an intimate 
. with the thoroughfares of London 
and their construction and maintenance. He 
advocated the construction of a tube railway 
from Clapham Junction to Paddington, and 
said that the London clay was better adapted 
for tube railways than was the case with any 
other city he knew of. Between 1870 and 
1894 he had laid conductors of telegraph, tele- 
phone, and electric light under the streets in 
the City aggregating several thousand miles. 
With regard to telegraph cables, he advocated 
the draw in and draw out” system, which, 
although more expensive, reduced interfer- 
ence with the streets to a minimum. In the 
City all the space available between the pav- 
ing of the footways and the cellars on the 
great east and west lines of traffic had been 
oy tte lates As regarded the ideal conditions 
of the provision of subways under the streets, 
one must have worked, as he had, in most 
of the streets of the City to realise the impos- 
sibility except at enormous cost and vast inter- 
ference with the several services. If the L. C. C., 
in the construction of entirely new streets, 
could provide subways from curb to curb of 
the footway they would demonstrate the ideal, 
but it would be enormously costly. Under 
99 per cent. of the streets of the Metropolis 
such subways would be altogether out of the 
question. The practice of local authorities 
restoring the roadway after disturbance in the 
laying of pipes, cables, etc., had led to the 
undertakers being charged a very high per- 
centage above that which they could: do it 
with their own staff, and the men employed 
by the Boroughs were very far from being 
good pavers. His own experience was that 
when the surveyor was a practical engineer, 
and had a free hand, the inconvenience of 
disturbance was minimised. 

Mr. R. Elliott-Cooper, C.E., expressed a 
strong opinion that tubular railways worked 
by electricity and passing beneath the public 
streets and roads, linking up well-recognised 
centres, was the best means of relieving the 
congestion in London, except on some routes 
south of the Thames where an overhead rail- 
way would be more convenient and cheaper. 
He designed the Hammersmith, City, and 
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North-East London Railway, . which, after 
asaing through the Commons, failed in the 

rds Committee in 1902. The line was 232 
miles long, and would cost 7,232,947“. It was 
proposed to run from Hammersmith, vid Picca- 
dilly-circus, Strand, Fleet-street, Cannon- street, 
Fenchurch-street, Bishopgate-street, Shore- 
ditch, Hackney, to Abney Park Cemetery. 
From this point there would be two branches, 
one vid Tottenham to Palmer’s Green, and 
the other to Walthamstow. The terminal 
station at Palmer’s Green would facilitate the 
development of the building property in the 
neighbourhood, while the Walthamstow branch 
would make available for building. purposes 
districts on the outskirts of Walthamstow and 
Leyton. He belioved that this scheme, if 
carried out, would go far to relieve the con- 
gestion of traffic in London. 


— — . 
WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of this Council 
was held at the City Hall, Charing Cross- 
road, S. W., on Thursday last week. 

Estimates. — The Finance Committee sub- 
mitted a number of estimates for the year 
ending March, 1905, which were agreed to. 
Among them were the following: —Alterations 
to entrances Buckingham Palace-road Library, 
100/.; additional storage accommodation at 


Belgrave Wharf, 170/.; renewal of sewer, 
New Burlington-place, 295/.; paving works, 
New Tothiil-street, 6001.; repairs Dufour's 


place depot, 250/.; repairs Farm-street depöt. 
2007. The Committee reported receipt of an 
order from the L.C.C. authorising the borrow- 
ing of 1,156“. in connexion with the Roehamp- 
ton-street extension. 

Fire Insurance.--The General Purposes Com- 
mittee reported that they had given instruc- 
tions for the insurance of the City of West- 
minster Dwellings, Regency-street, in the 
Alliance Assurance Co. for the sum of 48,0002. 

Combined Drainage.—The Works Committee 
reported having considered a letter from the 
St. Pancras Borough Council forwarding a 
copy of a communication which had_ been 
addressed to the London County Council, and 
asking the City Council to support the action 
taken. ‘The letter drew attention to the fact 
that when premises within one curtilage are 
subdivided into premises within two or more 
curtilages, the existing drain takes the drain- 
age of more than one premises; that this sub- 
division takes place without the knowledge or 
sanction of the Council, and consequently the 
drain becomes a sewer. The Borough Council 
were of opinion that there was only one 
method of preventing a liability for private 
premises of this kin Being, thrown upon the 
public rates, and that was by marna it com- 
pulsory for the owner to provide and deposit 
with the sanitary authority plans of the 
whole of the subdivided premises and of the 
whole of the drainage. In the case of plana 
uot being deposited within three months of 
subdivision, or not being passed by the sanitary 
authority, then that authority should have 
power to compel the owner to put in separate 
drains to the sewer. In conclusion, the 
letter requested the L. C. C. to draft and pro- 
mote a Bill in Parliament embodying these 
suggestions. The City Council concurred in 
the views expressed in the letter, and it was 
ugreed to N with the L. C. C. in 
zupport thereof. , 

Paring Works. — The Works Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed, that the 
carriage-way of West Strand and Strand from 
10 vds. west of Agar-street to the east side 
of Terry’s Theatre should be repaved, the 
selection of material to be deferred until after 
the tenders were received. The paving will 
be either hard wood, soft wood, or asphalte. 
the space to be paved having an area of 


5,400 sq. yds. : 

A ended By-law. — The Public Health 

Committee reported having considered an 

amendment of the By-law 26 made ue 
ea 


L.C.C. under section 39 of the Public 
(London) Act, 1891. The by-law, as amended, 
provides that the landlord or owner of any 
lodging-house should not be deemed to. have 
offended against the requirement to maintain 
in connexion with such house water-closet, etc., 
accommodation in the proportion of not less 
than one water-closet for every twelve persons 
until the sanitary authority should have caused 
notice to be served on such landlord or owner 
requiring such provision to be made. On the 
recommendation of the Committee, it was 
agreed to inform the L.C.C. that the City 
Council approved of the proposed amended 


by-law. 
— 2. — 

ATHENEUM CLUB. - On March 10 the Com- 
mittee of the Club elected Mr. Aston Webb, 
R. A., as a member under the provisions of 
their Rule II., which empowers the annual 
election by the Committee of nine persons of 
distinguished eminence in soience, literature, 
the arts. or for public services.“ 
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COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


THE Lord Mayor presided on Thursday of 
last week over the usual fortnightly meeting 
of the Court of Common Council held at the 
Guildhall. 

Mr. Sidney, J. Sandle proposed the following 
motion: —“ That, having regard to the verdict 
of the jury at the inquest on the victims of 
the recent fire in Duke's Head-passage, Ivy- 
lane: —(a) It be referred to the Streets Com- 
mittee to consider and report as to the desir- 
ability of iving effect to the following sug- 
gestions :— (1) That all posts obstructing the 
entrances to passages in Ivy-lane and other 

arts of the City removed; (2) that the 

ity authorities obtain powers, if they do not 
alroady possess them, to inspect all buildings 
and compel owners to provide proper means of 
exit through the roof by fixed ladders or 
other suitable means. (b) It be referred to the 
Improvemonts and Finance Committee: — (I) 
To obtain information with a view to ascer- 
tain the cost of carrying out the jury's reoom- 
mendation to make a short street between Ivy- 
lane and Paternoster-square in the place of 
Duke’s Head-passage, and thus do away with 
the dangerous obstructive buildings at both 
ends of this passage; (2) to prepare a return 
of the passages and alleys in the City of 
London which have obstructive buildings over 
their entrances, with a view to such action 
being taken which may be thought advisable 
in the interest of public safety, when suitable 
opportunities occur. 

r. Sandle said he hoped that the sugges- 
tions of the fire and police authorities that all 
posts obstructing entrances to narrow passages 
should be done away with would be carried 
into effect. With regard to the rider of the 
jury in the present case, that owners of houses 
in the City should be compelled to provide 

roper means of exit through the roof bv 
fixed ladders or other suitable means, he 
thought that immediate action should be taken 
to secure its being carried into effect. 

Mr. Downes said that Duke’s Head- passage 
was a veritable death-trap, and the only 
wonder was that more lives were not lost at 
the recent fire. 

Mr. Morton thought there was no doubt but 
that Parliament would immediately support 
any Bill based on the lines of the jury’s recom- 
mendations, and, having regard to the urgency 
of the case, he trusted that immediate action 
would be taken. He hoped that in the future 
the Court would take particular care in the 
matter of granting permission for bridges to 

erec over narrow passagea 

Mr. Hollington protested against panic legis- 
lation, and asked the Court to adjourn the con- 
sideration of the matter. There were houses 
in the City where the provision of means of 
access on to the roof would result, in the case 
of panic, in more serious loss of life than if 
such exits did not exist. 

The motion was agreed to. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. P. P. Pucin.—We regret to have to 
record the death, in his fifty-third year, of Mr. 
Peter Paul Pugin, of the firm of Pugin and 
Pugin, architects, which took place at Bourne- 
mouth on the 10th inst. Mr Pugin was the 
third and youngest son of Augustus Welby 
Pugin, the most illustrious of the name, who 
was so great a figure in the Gothic revival. 
Following in the footsteps of his two elder 
brothers, he embraced the profession of archi- 
tecture, and rose to a position of considerable 
distinction therein, his clients among the 
Catholic clergy in England and Scotland 
being very numerous Of the principal 
architectural works carried out by Messrs. 
Pugin and Pugin we may instance the follow- 
ing, indicating with an asterisk the dates on 
which illustrations and plans were published in 
our columns:—The Franciscan Church at 
Glasgow (1879); the Presbytery at Ormskirk 
(1880); St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church 
at Greenhill, Swansea (November 19, 1887*); 
St. Peter's College at Bearsden, Glasgow, for 
fifty resident ecclesiastical students of the 
Roman Catholic Arch-diocese of Glasgow (Sep- 
tember 21. 1889%); and the Abbey Church 
of the Benedictine Monastery at Fort 
Augustus, N.B. The church built of 
grey granite, is 500 ft. in length. and 
has a tower 260 ft. high (1890-1). Messrs 
Pugin and Pugin were selected, with fourteen 
other competitors, to submit designs (Octo- 
ber 15, 1887*) for the new facade of Milan 
Cathedral. Their designs, we should mention, 
were exhibited with the rest, but, having 
arrived too late by reason of a delay in tran- 
sit, were not reckoned as eligible for the 
actual competition. The firm prepared the 
plans and = designs for an enlargement, 
doubling the capacity, of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart in Talbot-road, Blackpool (1895); 
for the Roman Catholic Churches of St. 
Patrick, for about 1,000 seats, at Shieldmuir, 
near Motherwell, co. Lanark (1897-8); of St. 


Mary, at Heaton Norris (1897); in Portugal- 
street, Glasgow (1896-7); St. Augustine, in 
Buchanan-street, Coatbridge, oo. k 
(1897-9); of St. Patrick, in North and 
William streets, Anderston, Glasgow (1896-7) ; 


in Cannock-street, Greenock; at Thornton, 
Lancashire (898); and of Our Lady of 
the Angels and St. John the Evan- 
gelist at Princethorpe, Warwickshire, to- 


1 8 with the new laundry block, bakery, 
itchen, and other domestic buildings there 
(Mr. Pugin). In May, 1884, Messrs Pugin and 
Pugin were appointed as the architects for 
the restoration, together with extensive addi- 
tions, of the Old Palace at Mayfield in Sussex. 
They made the plans and designs for several 
other Roman Catholic edifices, including the 
churches of Our Lady of Lourdes and St. 
Bernard in Kingsley-road, Liverpool, opened 
in May, 1901; St. Thomas of Canterbury, at 
Port Clarence, co. Durham: of St. Joseph 
at Skerton, Lancashire, and of the schoo 
chapel there (1896-1900); the chapel erected 
by the congregation of the Church of Our 
Lady of Good Aid at Motherwell, Glasgow, 
which has a capacity for 1,000 persons, and 
was opened on December 9, 1900; at Haverton 
Hill, in the county of Durham; at Aigburth, 
in the county of Lancaster, opened on May 27, 
1900; the Franciscan Church of St. Bonaven- 
ture, in Egerton-road, Bishopston, whereof the 
first portion, with part of the Friary at Hor- 
field (also by them), was completed in the 
summer of 1900; the Roman Catholic churches 
of St. Joseph, in Slyne-road, Lancaster, and 
of St. Patrick, in Main-street, Coatbridge 
ye ele and the lady-chapel and sacristies 
or the Church of All Saints, in Barton, 


Lancashire. Mr. Pugin designed the reredos 
of the Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Joseph at Dundee, and the stained-glass 


window of the Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Augustine, at Forest Gate; the firm made the 
designs for the memorial tablet to the late 
Rev. James McIntosh in St. Margaret’s 
Church, at Airdrie, co. Lanark (1895); the 
new high altar of Caen stone and the reredos 
for the Roman Catholic Church of Our Lady 
at Birkenhead; the altar, tabernacle, relic 
cases, etc., for the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
of St. John at Salford; the Canon O’Keefe 
memorial altar in St. Patrick’s at Coatbridge, 
near Glasgow (1902); and the altar, executed 
in marble and Caen stone for the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Mary at Morecambe. 
In 1898-9 the firm completed, with a chancel, 
the Church of the Sacred Heart in Quex- 
road, Kilburn, of which the nave was begun 
some twenty-five years ago; two years ago 
they added to the Notre Dame Training Col- 
lege at Liverpool the two blocks n 
Mount Pleasant, which comprise respectively 
the recreation hall and dormitory, and the 
music, science, and art rooms, lecture hall, 
elass- rooms, and laboratory. They were archi- 
tects also of the large and important Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Peter, with chapels, 
sacristy, and presbytery, built throughout of 
red sandstone, in 1901-2, at Partick, Glasgow. 
Their most recent work includes the new In- 
dustrial Schools for about 140 girls at Black- 
brook, near St. Helens, Lancashire, begun in 
August of last year. Mr. Pugin was the 
author of a paper upon the work of the late 
A. Welby Pugin, which he read on March 5, 
1900, to the Philosophical Society of Glasgow. 
In 1886 Mr. Pugin married the third daughter 
of the late Mr. John Bird, of Brook Green, 
Hammersmith, W., by whom he leaves 
five children. Some two years later he was 
created a Knight of St. Sylvester by the then 
Pope Leo XIII. as a token of recognition of 
the work he had done for the Catholic body in 
Great Britain in the course of his professional 
career. We may add that Mr. Pugin 
designed over four hundred and fifty altars 
in all parts of England and Scotland, and 
designed the marble tablet in memory of the 
late Cardinal Vaughan which has just been 
set up. by the Sisters, in the loiter of 
Narazeth ouse, Hammersmith. He was 
buried on Tuesday last, in the family vault at 
Ramsgate. 

Mr. T. Cox.—The funeral of Mr. Thomas 
Cox, architect and surveyor, Hackins-hey, took 
place at Kirkdale Cemetery, Longmoor-lane, 
recently. The deceased, who had been in ill- 
health for some time, passed away at his resi- 
dence. 60. Queen's- road, Bootle, in his fifty- 
seventh year. He went to Liverpool about 
thirty-two vears ago, and for the last twelve 
years had been the architect for the Bootle 
School Board. He had also done a great deal 
of work for the Bootle Corporation, the library 
and baths at Marsh-lane having been designed 

v him. 

Mr. QuARTERMAIN.—We have also to announce 
the death, on February 25, at his residence, 
Abingdon, in Dorset- road. Merton Park, 
Surrey, of Mr. Henry Goodall Quartermain, 
architect and surveyor, aged sixty-one years. 
Mr Quartermain was the son of a timber mer- 
chant and contractor in business at Oxford, 


and served his articles to J. G. Smither. of 
London. He was appointed as their architect 
and land surveyor by the Merton Park Estate 
Company for the laying out of, and the building 
of houses upon, their property at Merton. He 
also made the plans for the offices in Kingston- 
road of the Merton Parish Council (1%2), 
the Rutlish Science School at Merton (1901), 
and of various residences, club-houses, etc., in 
the south-eastern counties. 
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ARCHES. — XII. 


Rankine’s works a considerable 
amount of attention is devoted to 
the discussion of the arch, but it is 
unfortunate that his theorygis 

ublished in a somewhat inconvenient form 
or study and reference. In fact, it is only 

ssible to obtain an intelligible idea of Ran- 
ine’s views after carefully searching out and 
collating the information scatte through 
various chapters of his works. Even when this 
has been done, it will be found that much of his 
teaching is conveyed in mathematical forme 
difficult of practical application. 

One of the most useful parts of his writing» 
relating to the subject of arches is to be found 
in the investigation of the various curves 
assumed by a chain under different conditions of 
loading, and in the consideration of these curves. 
in an inverted position, as typical forms for 
arches under similarly distributed loading. 

In Civil Engineering, p. 202, it is pointed 
out that the principles of the catenary are 
applicable to linear arches by conceiving the 
chain to be exactly inverted so that the load 
applied to it shall act inwards instead of out- 
wards, and by supposing, further, that the 
chain is in some manner stiffened so as to 
enable it to preserve its figure and to resist a 
thrust. The propositions and equations 
previously given by Rankine * for the curves of 
a chain apply equally to the corresponding 
curves of a linear arch. 

The definitions contained in Article IV., p. &. 
briefly describe some of the curves corresponding 
with those assumed by a chain under different 
distributions of loading; but, with the object of 
affording a consecutive record of Rankine’s 
views, we will now refer to the various curves 
discussed by him in connexion with the masonry 
arch. 

(1) When the load is vertical and distributed 
uniformly along a horizontal line the curve is a 
parabola. As reference to our previous articles 
will show, these conditions do not obtain in 
maso arches. 

(2) When the load is vertical and distributed 
uniformly along the curve the result is either a 
catenary or a transformed catenary. This 
condition would be represented by a catenary 
arch supporting a masonry spandrel wall of 
which the whole weight is assumed to be sup. 
ported by the arch. We have already shown 
(Article VII., p. 171) that the loading cannot 
correctly be regarded as entirely vertical. 
Hence the conditions of loading here stated are 
only approximately applicable to masonry 
arches. 

The variations of form of the catenary are 
defined in Article IV., pp. 85-86. Rankine’s 
equations for these curves require the emplox- 
ment of Naperian or hyperbolic logarithms, and 
the determination of values by his formule is 
somewhat laborious. 

(3) When the load is uniform and normal 
throughout, the curve is necessarily a circle. 
Rankine determines the external pressure or 
thrust by Navier’s principle, which is as follows:— 
The thrust at any normally pressed point of a 
linear arch is the product of the radius of curva- 
ture by the intensity of the pressure at tha: 
roint, or, denoting the radius of curvature by 
r, the normal pressure per unit of length of 
intrados by p, and the thrust by T, we have 
T= p r.” 

Navier's principle is also employed by Ran- 
kine for determination of the horizontal 
pressure exerted upon a quadrant of the circle 
in a direction perpendicular to that of the load. 
In other words, this pressure represents the 
horizontal crown thrust, and the process of 
reasoning is as follows: — The uniform normal 
pressure p, if not actually caused by the thrust 
of a tluid, is similar to fluid pressure ; and it is 
equivalent to a pair of conjugate pressures in any 
two directions at right angles to each other, of 
equal intensity. For example, let z be vertical. 
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y horizontal, and let p,, py, be the intensities of 
the vertical and horizontal pressures respec- 
tively; then 7 


and the same is true for any pair of rectangular 
pressures ; and if P be the total vertical pressure, 
and H the total horizontal pressure, exerted 
upon one quadrant A B of the circle, we have 
H=P=T= pr. 

(4) When the load gives rise to a pair of 
conjugate thrusts at each point uniform in 
amount and direction but not equal to each 
other, the resulting curve is an ellipse, which is 
a parallel projection of a circle. Rankine 
demonstrates that the intensity of the pressure 
in the direction of a given diameter is directly as 
that diameter and inversely as the conjugate 
diameter, and further that the intensities 
of a pair of conjugate pressures are to each other 
as the squares of the conjugate diameters of the 
elliptic rib to which they are respectively 
parallel.“ 

In actual practice it is seldom the case that 
the conditions of loading are precisely identical 
with those giving rise to an equilibrium curve 
of elliptical form, the nearest approach being 
exemplified by a tunnel or culvert, built so far 
beneath the surface of the ground that the depth 
is great compared with the height of the 
arch. 

(5) When the load causes normal pressure at 
each point proportional, like that of a liquid in 
repose, to the depth below a given horizontal 
plane, the curve is termed a hydrostatic arch 
(see Fig. 31, p. 86). 

It will be seen by comparing Fig. 31, p. 86, 
with the right hand diagram in Fig. 29 on the 
same page that the hydrostatic arch differs 
from a true semi-ellipse by being of somewhat 
flatter curvature at the crown and springing, 
and of a somewhat sharper curvature at the 
haunches. The application of the hydrostatic 
arch in practice is founded on the fact that 
“ every arch, after having been built, subsides 
at the crown, and spreads, or tends to spread, 
at the haunches, which, therefore, press horizon- 
tally against the filling of the spandrels”’ ; 
from which it is inferred that, if an arch be built 
of a figure suited to equilibrium under fluid 
pressure, it will probably spread horizontally 
and compress the masonry of the spandrels 
until the horizontal pressure at each point 
becomes of equal intensity to the vertical 
pressure, and therefore sufficient to keep the 
arch in equilibrium.“ | 

(6) When the load gives mse to pressure 
consisting in a vertical plane of a pair of con- 
jugate pressures, one vertical and proportional 
to the depth below a given horizontal or sloping 
plane, and the other parallel to the horizontal or 
sloping plane, and bearing to the vertical 
pressure a certain constant ratio, the result is 
the geostatic arch. An arch in dry earth or 
sand is an example of this condition of loading. 

The geostatic arch varies in form, and may 
approximate to the circle on one hand or to the 
ellipse on the other. The geostatic curve can 
be produced by transformation from the 
hydrostatic curve, by increasing or decreasing 
one set of the conjugate ordinates without alter- 
ing the other set. 

Following his discussion of the foregoing 
curves, Rankine considers t the general proposi- 
tion that a linear arch or rib of any figure 
under a vertical load distributed in any manner 
being given, it is always possible to determine a 
system of horizontal or sloping pressures, which, 
being applied to that rib, will keep it in equi- 
librium.” These last are called the conjugate 
pressures. , 

The only case discussed in detail is that in 
which the conjugate pressures are horizontal, 
and the load is symmetrically distributed on 
each side of the crown of the arch. In connexion 
with this case the following problenis are stated 
and methods of solution are given :— 

Problem I.—To find the total herizontal 
pressure against the rib below a given joint. 

Problem II. To find the thrust at the crown 
of the rib. 

Problem I11.—To find the mean intensity of 
the horizontal pressure required in a given layer 
of the spandrel. 

Problem I V.—To find the greatest horizontal 
thrust, the point of rupture, and the angle of 
rupture. 

Problem V.—To find the position of the resul- 
tant of the maximum horizontal thrust. 

Several examples are given of the last- 
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mentioned problem relating to catenarian, 
circular, hydrostatic, and elliptic arches. 

The discussion to which we have referred is 
followed by some remarks upon the “ Stability 
of Blocks and the Transformation of Block- 
work Structures.“ 

So far it will be seen that, while many interest- 
ing principles are enunciated, some of purely 
speculative and all of mathematical character, 
very little, if any, attempt is made by Rankine 
to show in what manner these principles may 
be applied by the designer in everyday practice. 

We must turn for further elucidation to a 
later chapter in the same work,* where much 
valuable information is given, although it is not 
arranged in a particularly consecutive or helpful 
manner. 

In order to apply Rankine’s principles to 
arch design it is necessary to ascertain the verti- 
cal and horizontal forces acting upon the pro- 
posed arch. The vertical force acting upon any 
part is assumed to be the weight of the masonry, 
earth, or other load vertically over the part in 
question ; and the horizontal pressure to be that 
given by the equation in a previous chapter. f 

As expressed by Rankine, this equation is not 
intelligible without reference to an accompany- 
ing diagram, but it may be thus stated: 


wd . — in 2 
l1l+sn? 


where p. = the horizontal intensity at any 
point, w the unit weight of the earth, 
d = the depth of earth over the point 
considered, and $ = the angle of repose of 
the earth. 

Using the same notation, the vertical intensity 


Px 


is 
Py = wd. 

When the value and distribution of the 

vertical and horizontal forces have been deter- 

mined, the equilibrium curve corresponding to 

the form of loading is adopted for the intrados 

of the proposed arch. 

Rankine says that the exact form for the line 
of pressures on the sides and roof of a tunnel is 
the geostatic arch, and if the depth of the earth 
is great compared with the height of the buried 
archwav, the proper form for the line of pressures 
is the elliptic linear rib. The intrados will then 
be an ellipse in which 


horizontal semi-axis De l — sin $ 
vertical semi-axis Ds 1+ S. 


“ If the earth is firm and little liable to be 
disturbed, the proportions of the half span or 
horizontal semi-axis to the rise or vertical semi- 
axis may be made greater than is given by the 
preceding equation, and the earth will still 
resist the additional horizontal thrust; but 
that proportion should never be made less than 
the value given by the equation, or the sides 
of the archway will be in danger of being forced 
inwards.” 1 

Considering the relation between the linear 
rib and the intrados of a real arch, Rankine 
points out § that there are numerous cases in 
which the form of a linear rib suited to sustain 
a given mad may at once be adopted for the 
intrados of a real arch for sustaining the same 
load with sufficient exactness for practical 
purposes. The following test may be applied 
to ascertain whether this method is applicable 
to any given case. 

Let A CB, Fig. 57, be one half of the ideal 
rib which it is proposed to adopt as the intrados 
of areal arch. Draw A a normal to the rib at 
the crown so as to represent a length not exceed- 
ing two-thirds of the intended depth of the key- 
stone, and conceive a couple applied to the 
keystone consisting of tension at A equal and 
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Opposite to the thrust along the rib there, and of 
an equal thrust at a. 
Draw a normal B b at the springing and make 
Bb __ thrust along rib at A 
Aa thrust along nb at R 
and conceive a couple of equal moment to the 
first, consisting of tension at B and thrust at 
b to be applied at the springing. The pair of 
couples thus introduced do not alter the equi- 
librium, their only effect being to transfer the 
line of pressures from the intrados or ideal rib 
ACB to a line a ch whose perpendicular distance 
Ce from the intrados at any point is inversely 
as the thrust along the rib at that point. Then 
if a c b lies within the middle third of the arch 
ring the ideal rib A C B is of a suitable form for 
the intrados. 

The method adopted by Rankine for deter- 
mining the stability of any proposed arch is as 
follows :— = ' 

The first step is to assume a linear arch, 
parallel to the intrados of the proposed arch 
and loaded vertically with the same weight 
distributed in the same manner. The assumed 
linear arch is then to be treated according to the 
method, discussed in Civil Engineering, 
p. 213, to which reference has been made above. 

Then by the equation given for the solution of 
Problem III.,“ determine either a general 
expression, or a series of values, of the intensity 
Pr of the conjugate pressure, horizontal cr 
oblique as the case may be, required to keep 
the arch in equilibrium under the given ver- 
tical load. If that pressure is nowhere negative, 
a curve similar to the assumed arch, drawn 
through the middle of the arch ring, will be 
exactly or very nearly the line of pressures of tle 
proposed arch; p, will represent exactly or ve y 
nearly the intensity of the lateral pressure which 
the real arch will exert at each point against 
its spandrel and abutments; and the thrust along 
the linear arch at each point will be the thrust 
of the rea! arch at the corresponding joint. 

On the other hand, if ry has some negative 
values for the assumed linear arch, there must 
be a pair of points in that arch where that 
quantity changes from positive to negative and 
is equal to nothing. The angle of rupture at 
that point is to be determined by solving 
Problem IV. The corresponding joints in tl.e 
real arch are the joints of rupture, and below 
them conjugate pressure from without is 1e- 
quired to sustain the arch, and, consequently, the 
backing must be built with squared side joints. 

In Fig. 58 let B C A represent one half of a 
symmetrical arch, K L D E an abutment, and 
C the joint of rupture found by the method 
described. The point of rupture, which is the 
centre of resistance of the joint of rupture, is 
somewhere within the middle third of the 
depth of that joint; and from that point dc wn 
to the springing joint B the line of pressures is a 
curve similar to the assumed linear arch and 
parallel to the intrados, being kept in equi- 
librium by the lateral pressure between the arch 
and its spandrel and abut ment. 

From the joint of rupture C to the crown A 
the figure of the true line of pressures is deter- 
mined by the condition that it shall be a linear 
arch balanced under vertical forces only ; that 
is to say, the horizontal component of the thrust 
along it at each point is a constant quantity, 
and equal to the horizontal con:ponent of the 
thrust along the arch at the joint of rupture. 
That horizontal thrust is to be found in solving 
Problem IV., mentioned above. 

The only point in the line of pressures above 
the joints of rupture which it is important to 
determine is that at the crown of the arch A; 
and it is found in the following manner :— 

Find the centre of gravity of the load between 
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the joint of rupture C and the crown A, and 
draw through that centre of gravity a vertical 
line. Then, if it be possible, from one pcint, 
such as M, in that vertical line to draw a pair of 
lines, one parallel to a tangent to the soffit at the 
joint of rupture and the other parallel to a 
tangent to the soffit of the crown, so that the 
form of those lines shall cut the joint of rupture, 
and the latter the keystone in a pair of points 
which are both within the middle third of the 
depth of the arch ring, the stability of the arch 
will be secured; and if the first point be the 
point of rupture, the second will be the centre of 
resistance at the crown of the arch and the 
crown of the true line of pressures. 

When the pair of points related to each other 
as above do not fall at opposite limits of the 
middle third of the arh ring, their exact 
positions are to a small extent uncertain, but 
that uncertainty is of no consequence in practice. 
Their most probable positions are equidistant 
from the middle line of the arch ring. 

Should the pair of points fall beyond the 
middle third of the arch ring, the depth of the 
arch stones must be increased. 


— 2 —ä— 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
CHURCH, GRIMETHORPE, YORKSHIRE. — A 


new church, built on the slope rising from the 
Valley of the Dearne at Grimethorpe—a couple 
of miles south-east of Cudworth, and half a 
dozen miles from Barnsley—was_ consecrated 
on the 10th inst. The edifice is a building of 
brick and stone, with red roof and turret. The 
architect is Mr. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham. 

BANKING Premises, Yorxk.—Alterations for 
Messrs. Barclay and Co. are being car- 
ried out at the corner of High Ousegate, 
Parliament-street. When the new premises 
are ready for occupation they will have a 
frontage of nearly 100 ft. to Parliament- 
street, with the main entrance in High Ouse- 
gate. Ruakon red pressed bricks are used for 
the most part, with Closeburn red stone and a 
plinth of granite. When the whole of the 
work is finished there will be a banking hall 
about 50 ft. by 40 ft., and the premises will 
be 56 ft. high from the flags to the coping. 
The bank and offices will be lighted through: 
out by electricity. Mr. Edmund Kirby, of 
Liverpool, is the architect, and Mr. T. P. 
Barry, of York, contractor. 

CHURCH or St. PauL, FAmHAVEN.— Messrs. 
R. L. Lowe, Farnworth, ask us to mention 
that this church, the opening of which was 
recorded in our last issue, is laid with their 
patent wood-block flooring. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, SEVENOAKS. — The new 
Wesleyan Church at Sevenoaks, which has 
just been opened, has been built at a cost, 
including site and furnishing, of 7,0004. The 
church is situated on the summit of the Drive, 
overlooking the Holmesdale Valley. The 
building—cruciform in plan, with Sad galle 
—is in the Early English style, freely treated. 
It has a tower and spire rising to a height of 
about 80 ft., faced with Kentish ragstone and 
Bath stone dressings. The church is capable 
of accommodating nearly 600 persons. Vestries 
are provided in the rear, with a church par- 
lour, etc., for social purposes. The warming 
is on the low-pressure hot-water system. The 
plans were prepared by Mr. James Weir, 
architect, of Westminster, and the contractors 
were Messrs. Wm. Johnson and Co., Ltd., of 
Wandsworth Common. 

WesLeyAN CHURCH, OKEHAMPTON.--The new 
Wesleyan Methodist Church and Sunday 
School at Okehampton were opened on the 
Ist inst. The church is situate in Fairview- 
place, and is of Gothic design. The seating 
accommodation is for 400. The school pre- 
mises, including a large assembly hall and 
four class- rooms opening into it, are in the 
rear. Messrs. John Wills and Son, Derby, 
were the architects, and Mr. Henry Geen, 
Okehampton, the builder. 


ScuooL, NortH Heaton. — The new public 
elementary school at Tosson-terrace, orth 
Heaton, Newcastle, was opened on the 3rd inst. 


The school, which comprises three depart- 
ments — boys, girls, and infants — provides 


accommodation for 1,330 children. The archi- 
tect is Mr. S. D. Robins, of Newcastle and 
Sunderland: the contractor, Mr. Thomas 


Lumsden, of Jarrow; the hot-water engineers, 
Messrs, Dinning and Cooke; and the clerk 
of works, Mr. John S. Graham. The mixed 
school is of brick, with stone dressings, and the 
roof is slated with green American slates. The 
ground and first floor each contain a central 
hall 73 ft. by 31 ft., and seven class rooms, 
with accommodation for 476 scholars on each 
floor. Both floors to the central halls are in 
maple. Two cloak rooms and lavatories are 
provided to each school on each floor. The 
first floor is approached by a staircase at 
either end, the steps being Robinson's patent, 
supplied by the Metallic Paving and Artificial 


Stone Co., London. The cloak rooms and pas- 
sages are lined with white glazed bricks, and 
finished with a patent moulded tile. Four 
masters’ and mistresses’ rooms are provided on 
a mezzanine floor. The infants’ school is a one- 
story building, and contains on the ground floor 
a central hall 63 ft. 8 in. by 24 ft., and seven 
class rooms, with accommodation for 410 
infants, also two mistresses’ rooms and the 
necessary cloak room and lavatory accommoda- 
tion. The whole school is heated by hot 
water. The plumbers are Messrs. W. Scott and 
Sons, of Newcastle and Jarrow; plasterer, Mr. 
Mitchell, of Shields and Jarrow; slater, Mr. 
Charles Nicholson, of Newcastle; painter and 
glazier, Mr. John Dixon, of Jarrow. Hard- 
ware has been supplied by Messrs Emley and 
Sons; the iron railing and gates by Messrs. 
Swinney, of Morpeth. The sanitary fittings 
have been supplied bv Messrs. Adams, of 
Scotswood, and Messrs. Twyford. Gas fittings 
have been supplied by Messrs. Scott and Sons. 

Goop TeEmpLars’ HALL, ARBROATH.—The new 
Good Templars’ Hall, which is being erected 
at the corner of Reform-street and Hume- 
street, Arbroath, is now nearing completion. 
The new building consists of one hall, 58 ft. by 
37 ft., seated for about 550 persons, and a 
lodge-room 33 ft. by 22ft. 6 in., with three 
ante-rooms. The architects are Messrs. Carver 
and Symon, under whose supervision the work 
has been carried out by the following con- 
tractors: Builders, Calder Brothers; joiner, 

Farquhar; plumber, George Rayne; 
slater, John Mitchell and Son; plasterers, 
Middleton and Donald; heating, T. R. Grant; 
glazier, D. J. Scott; painter, E. W. Mathew- 
son; and the furniture has been supplied by 
the Bennet Furnishing Co., of Glasgow. The 
total cost of the work, including architects’ 
fees, will be 1,400. 

Bank, DUNDEE.—A new branch Savings 
Bank is now in course of erection in the Hill- 
town district of Dundee. It is situated at the 
corner of Hilltown and Stirling street. The 
Bank offices form the main part of the build- 
ing. They are situated on the ground floor, 
and measure 43 ft. by 30 ft. inside, including 
a strong room and a private room. In the 
basement are placed the heating chamber 
and the lavatory accommodation. Above the 
Bank there are two houses, one for the manager 
and the other for the caretaker. Messrs. 
Johnston and Baxter are the architects, and 
the various contractors are as follows: — 
Masons, A. and T. Craig; joiners, Charles 
Smith and Son; plumber, David Bremner; 
plasterer, James Laburn; slaters, Alexander 
and Thomson. Mr. P. C. Barron is clerk of 
works. 

Horus E-BCILDIN CG IN LIVERPOOL. — The Liver- 

ool City Building Surveyor, Mr. Goldstraw, 
125 completed his annual report of the work 
of his department during the past year. 
Eight complete years have now elapsed since 
the extension of the city in 1895, and the new 
houses erected in each of the intervening years 
numbered as follows: — 1895, 247; 1896, 1,199; 
1897, 1,656; 1898, 1,977; 1899, 2,358; 1900, 1,573: 
1901, 1,963: 1902, 2,061; and 1903, 2,453. It 
would thus be scen that the figures for the 
past year were 626 above the average of the 
previous seven years, showing an increase of 
592 over those for the year 1902, and reaching 
the highest record of the eight years. The 
growth of the city might be observed from 
the new houses built in the separate divisions, 
which were indicated by the following figures: 
—Wavertree, 641; West Derby, 471; Walton, 
432; Old City, 405 (including 263 labourers’ 
dwellings erected by the Corporation); Gar- 
ston, 299; Toxteth-park, 205. An extended 
comparison, however, comprising the last nine 
years. showed that the whole rate of growth 

ad been much greater in Wavertree than in 
any other district. The entire number of 
houses built in the last nine years was 15,795. 
But 555 of these were built in the year 1895, 
before the extension of the city boundaries at 
the end of that year. Also 299 houses of the 
above total were built last year in the Garston 
district, since the later extension of the boun- 
daries. To ascertain the relative growth of 
the city, year by year, only the figures for 
the years 1896 to 1902 inclusive, should be 
compared; and it might be noted that the 
houses built in these seven years between the 
two extensions of the city amounted to 12,787, 
whilst the number built in the eight years 
since the extension of 1895 amounted to 15,240. 
Taking all the houses (2,453) erected last year, 
the following were the percentages of rentals: 
--Houses of rental under 12/., 8'2 per cent.; 
from 12“. to 18l., 14°8 per cent.; from 181. to 
26/., 43:1 per cent.; from 251. to 35l., 23:8; and 
from 35“. upwards, 5:1. The work of inspect- 
ing and dealing with dangerous buildings has 
been much heavier during 1903 than it had 
been for some time past, the number of notices 
in such cases for the past year having reached 
the high figure of 3,007. The number of sum- 
monses also showed a corresponding increase, 
while there was a considerable falling off in 


the number of “Contrary to regulation” 
notices. This seemed to be an indication that 
the steady enforcement of the building regu- 
lations had educated the ordinary builders up 
to a higher standard of construction and 
materials. 

EXTENSION OF SHEFFIELD Town HAILI.— The 
Improvement Committee of Sheffield City 
Council have considered plans and drawings 

repared by Mr. E. W. Mountford, architect, 
or the proposed extension of the Town Hall. 
and an approximate estimate of the cost of 
such extension and other alterations to the 
present building, including the provision of 
celferage for storage purposes. also of an 
electric passenger lift, urinal, and the execu- 
tion of certain other work to make available 
parts of the present building at present 
inaccessible, amounting to 36,000/., exclusive 
of architect's commission, clerk of work's 
salary, furnishing, and cost of land, and the 
plans and drawings were ordered to be er- 
hibited in the Council Chamber at the meet- 
ing of the Council. 

Masonic HALL, BROUGHSHANE, NEAR BELFAST. 
—The foundation-stone has just been laid of the 
new premises for the Broughshane Masonic 
Lodge 246. The architect of the new hall is 
Mr. Andrew Boyd, C. E., Ballymena. The new 
hail, the facade of which will be next the 
village street. will be 52 ft. by 23 ft., with an 
entrance on the ground floor. Besides a care- 
taker's residence there will be a store room 
and some other apartments, and the lodge- 
room above will be 30 ft. by 20 ft. Adjoining 
this will be a refreshment-room. 

PROPOSED NEW INFIRMARY AT SHOREHAM. — 
The Steyning Guardians had a proposal from 
the Works Committee before them at their 
meeting at Shoreham recently in regard to the 
erection of a new Infirmary at Shoreham 
Workhouse. Some of the details are:—Four 
infirmary pavilions of two floors, providing for 
sixty beds, 20,000/.; maternity ward, with beds 
for eight women, 2,000/.; nurses’ home, with 
accommodation for thirty-two nurses, 5,50C/.; 
small isolation hospital, 1,200/.; surgical block. 
including the dispensary and waiting-room, the 


operating-room, surgery and accessories, 
1,200/.; walls, roads, etc., 1,2007.; padded 
rooms, 600/.; mortuary and post- mortem 


rooms, 250/. Other buildings on the Workhouse 
grounds also planned are the extension of 
tramp wards and married couples’ quarters. 
with two rooms each for four couples. These 
will cost 60“. Mr. Singleton, Chairman of the 
Committee, said that the architect, Mr. Clav- 
ton had prepared plans, and these were sub- 
mitted to the Local Government Board, whose 
official suggested a number of improvements 
in the scheme.— An amendment was proposed 
by Mr. J. Turton: —“ That the rough estimate 
of the new Infirmary scheme, excluding the 
extension of tramp wards and married couples 
uarters, be approved and referred back to 


the Works Committee with the uest that 
they should consider the extent of the accom- 
modation required for immediate purposes, 
both for patients and nurses, and report 


thereon to the Board at an early date.“ — The 
amendment was carried, with the approval of 
the Committee. 

TraMways OFFICE, DERBY. -A new tramways 
office is being erected in Victoria-street, Derby. 
The building is of pressed bricks, with Holling- 
ton stone dressings, tiled roof, and mullioned 
windows. There is a dome on the top, of 
copper. On the ground floor is a waiting- 
room, and connected with this there is a retir- 
ing-room for ladies. There is a receiving office, 
where the conductors of cars will deliver the 
contents of their boxes, and a mess-room for 
the men to have their meals in. On this floor 
is a gentlemen’s lavatory. There is a stone 
staircase at the Corn-market end of the build- 
ing leading up to the committee-room, genera! 
manager’s office, etc. Above are offices of 
similar size, and on the top floor are a suite 
of rooms for the use of the caretaker, etc. A 
lift from the basement to the upper rooms is 
provided, and the heating of the offices is carried 
out by means of radiators. Electric light is 
introduced into every room, and all the floors 
are fireproof. The architect is Mr. A. Mac- 

herson, and the contractors fur the work are 
Messrs Ford and Co. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE Bucks County Lunatic 
ASYLUM, Srone.—The new wings and other 
additions to the Bucks County Lunatic Asylum 
at Stone were opened recently. The Asy luin 
has been enlarged so as to accommodate 115 
female and 111 male patients, and 21 atten- 
dants. The additional accommodation for 
patients is provided by wings on either side 
of the existing building, heated by hot-water 
pipes and radiators, and ventilated by gratings 
opening into shafts connected with extractors 
on roof; the fresh air being admitted into 
rooms through radiators. The administrative 
block has been enlarged by the erection of a 
new bakehouse, the old bakehouse being 
annexed to the kitchen. Quarters for assistant 
inedical officer and a surgery, and rooms for 
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kitchen staff, have also been added. The 
Recreation Hall has been enlarged, and is pro- 
vided with a fitted-up stage and dressing- 
rooms. The chapel has been enlarged to 
accommodate 414 patients; the laundry has 
been added to and re-modelled, and a boiler- 
house, with an 80 ft. chimney shaft, has been 
erected. There is a water tower, containing 
two tanks of a capacity of 20,000 gallons, 
on land belonging to the County Council, 
adjoining their water supply at Willow 
pong New fire mains and hydrants 
have n provided in and outside the build- 
ings. A new mortuary has been erected, and 
houses for tho clerk and steward and engineer. 
The telephone has been laid on throughout the 
premises, as well as electrical tell-tales. The 
contracts entered into were:—General build- 
ings, Messrs. W. Pattinson and Sons, Rusking- 
ton, Sleaford, 49.415/.; electric lighting, 
Messrs. Lea and Warren, Kettering, 5,053/. ; 
telephones and tell-tales. Messrs. W. J. Furse 
and Co., Nottingham, 3407. 18s. The sub-con- 
tractors employed through Messrs. Pattinson 
included :— Laundry machinery, Messrs. Tullis 
and Co., Glasgow; steam boilers, Messrs». 
Yates and Thom, Blackburn; heating, Messrs. 
Duffield and Sons, Slough; water tanks, 
Messrs. Clayton, Sons, and Co., Hunslet; fire 
mains and hydrants, Messrs. Shand, Mason, 
and Co.. London; padded-rooms, Messrs. 
Pocock Bros., London; steam oven, Mr. A. 
Hunt, Leicester; ventilation, Messrs. Kite and 
Co., London; boiler-house tanks, Messrs. K. 
und J. Dempster, Manchester; lightning con- 
ductors, Me:srs. J. and W. Gray, London; 
locks, Mr. Gibbons, Wolverhampton; sanitary 
fittings, Mossrs. Doulton and Co., Lambeth; 
„lumbing. Messrs. H. Braithwaite and Co., 

ds; painting. Messrs Simms and_ Son, 
Leicester; wood block flooring, Messrs. Roger 
Lowe and Co., Farnworth; proscenium and 
stage fittings, Messrs De Jong and Mr. Julian 
Hicks, London. Mr. C. H. Riley was clerk of 


works for the undertaking. Mr. G. H. 
Blatherwick, Nottingham, was the quantity 
surveyor. Mr. Campbell-Swinton was the 


electrical engineer, Mr. Pierce representing 
him. The works were designed and directed 
by Mr. R. J. Thomas, the County Surveyor. 

THE ‘‘ POTTER” DWELLINGS, LIMEHOUSE. -- 
These dwellings. which were opened last 
week, are erected on a portion of an area 
cleared pursuant to the provisions of tho 
London King John’s Court. Limehouse) Im- 
provement Scheme, 1897. The scheme pro- 
vided for the erection on the cleared area of 
working-class dwellings for the accommoda- 
tion of fifty-six persons; for the widening of 
Limehouse-causeway, from Three Colt-street 
to Gill-street, to a minimum width of 30 ft.; 
for the widening of Three Colt-street, opposite 
Nos. 109 to 117, to a width of 30 ft.; and for 
the stopping up and inclusion in the improve- 
ment area of King John’s-court. Further 
provisions were contained for the erection of 
the dwellings by the local authority, unless, 
within one year from the time of the clearing 
of the area, such dwellings had been previously 
erected, and it was also provided that all lands 
on which dwellings were erected under the 
scheme, should be appropriated for the pur- 
pose of dwellings for the period of twenty-five 
vears from the date of the erection. The 
dwellings were designed by the Borough 
Engineer (Mr. M. W. Jameson), and ou 
April 15, 1903, the Council accepted the tender 
of Mr. A. E. Symes, of Stratford, whose price 
was 6, 288“. The dwellings consist of two blocks 
of buildings, three stories high, one facing 
Limehouse-causeway, containing twelve two- 
roomed and three three-roomed tenements; 
and the other, facing Three Colt-street, contain- 
ing three two-roomed and nine three-roomed 
tenements. The two-roomed tenements each 
contain a living-room, bed-room, scullery, and 
water-closet, and are to be let at a weekly 
rental of 78.; and the three-roomed tenements, 
each containing a living-room, two bed-rooms, 
scullery, and water-closet, are to be let at 
8s. 6d. weekly. Each tenement is self- con- 
tained and provided with a scullory containin 
copper, coal-box, sink, and draining-board. 
Tho walls are constructed of brickwork, and 
the partitions and floors of concrete, so that, 
with the exception of the roof and top floor 
ceiling, the buildings are fireproof. _ The 
vacant land at the end of the site facing Lime- 
house-causeway will be fenced round with a 
suitable wrought-iron railing and planted as a 
shrubbery. 

New Town HALL. DarveL, N. B. -A now 
town hall is to pe erected on a site in Main- 
street. Darvel. The new building will have 
two halls, the main hall providing accommoda- 
tion for 800 to 1,000 people, and the lesser 
hall for 200. Mr. T. H. Smith, of London, 
is the architect. The cost will be between 
3,0002. and 4,0007. 

MvcnicipAL Dwetuincs, MARYLEBONE. — The 
foundation-stone of the new municipal dwell- 
ings in John-street, Edgware-road, has just 
been laid. The site of the new buildings 


| 


forms a parallelogram. It has a frontage of 
107 ft. and a depth of 89 ft. At the back a 
courtyard has been left with an area of 
4,986 ft., which will be used as a playground 
by the children of the tenants. The building 
will be seven stories in height, and will con- 
tain on the lower floors eighteen single-room 
tenements for old people. The five upper 
floors will contain two-room and three-room 
tenements, thero being ninety-six rooms alto- 
gether. The building, which will con- 
structed of fire-resisting material, has been 
designed by Mr. H. B. Measures, and will be 
erected by Messra J. Chessum and Sons. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, LANCA8STER.—A stained 
glass memorial window in memory of Colonel 
J. M. Gawne, who fell mh the South African 
War, is to be erected in the new King’s Own 
Memorial Chapei in the Parish Church, Lan- 
caster. The new window will be placed in the 
apse, and will have for its subject the figures 
ot King Alfred and St. Oswald, with the arms 
of the Gawne family and Manxland under- 
neath. Messrs. Shrigley and Hunt, Lancaster, 
ure the artists for the work. 


—__——_e--e — 
APPOINTMENTS. 
Scnoot BuitpiIncs SURVEYOR, SURREY 
County Couxcil. - Mr P. P. Story, chief 


engineering assistant in the offices of the City 
Surveyor of Manchester, has been appointed by 
the Education Committee of the Surrey County 
Council as their Surveyor of School Buildings. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 

THE Scspway SYSTEM FOR UNDERGROUND 
Works, FALEKIRK.— The Falkirk Town Council 
have just completed a scheme of improvement 
by cutting a new street through an old and 
narrow lane known as Lintriggs, and thus 
connecting the two Brine pa thoroughfares of 
the town—High-street and Newmarket-street— 
and joining the latter street almost opposite 
the Municipal Buildings. The new street 1s 
40 ft. wide. As the main pipes would neces- 
sarily come down through the new thorough- 
fare, it was considered a suitable opportunity 
for introducing a new method of accommodat- 
ing these in a brick conduit measuring 6 ft. 
in height and 4 ft. in width. In this the main 
water and gas pipes, as well as the electric 
light and telephone cables, are placed. Be- 
tween the main conduit and the properties on 
either side branch conduits have been laid, 
so as to admit of drawing in water and gas 
pipes, electric light, and telephone wires to 
the new properties. The house drainage is 
brought from the houses to manholes built in 
the footpaths, and these again are connected 
to the main sewer, which, for obvious reasons, 
is not placed in the main conduit. The latter 
is provided with openings at either end for 
access for taking down material and making 
repairs. The coverings of these manholes are 
open gratings, which admit of ample ventila- 
tion. This is the first time in Scotland that 
the subway system of accommodating under- 
ground works has been adopted. The work 
has been designed and carried through by Mr. 
David Ronald, C.E., Burgh Engineer.—Scots- 


man. 
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FOREIGN. 


France.—M. Carolus-Duran was on Satur- 
day last duly olected a member of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts in place of Gérôme, 
by twenty out of thirty-six votes. The new 
Academician was born at Lille in 1837, and 
was sent to Rome as a “pensionnaire ” of the 
„Société des Sciences et Arts of Lille. He 
was afterwards, at Paris, the pupil of Souchon. 
He subsequently visited Spain to study the 
works of *“ Velasquez, and on his return to 
France commenced the series of portraits 
which have established his reputation. Among 
the number may be specially named the 
„Femme au Gant,” now in the Luxembourg; 
the portrait of Madame Croizette by the sea. 
side. and those of Madame Vandal and of 
Emile de Girardin. He is the author also of 
a very dramatic picture. L' Assassinè, which 
is in the museum at Lille; several good land- 
scapes, an “ Entombment,“ and a ceiling in 
the Louvre, Gloria Mariæ Medici.” M. 
Carolus-Duran is a Grand Officier of the Legion 
of Honour, and, in 1879, obtained the 
“ médaille d'honneur” of the Salon.——tThis 
yoar twenty students have been admitted to 
the competition for the Prix de Rome in 
Architecture, instead of the usual ten. The 
subject is A barracks for an infantry regi- 
ment.“ M. Bassompiorre-Sewrin has ob- 
tained the first prize in the competition opened 
by the Union Céramique et Chaufournière, of 
which he has been appointed architect. — A 


new iron railway bridge is to be erected over 
the Aisne, at Guignicourt.— M. Mercié has 
finished the model of the group to be placed in 
the Panthéon as a monument to the principal 
generals of the Revolution. He has received 
the commission to produce a second group 
commemorating the great orators of the Re- 
storation, which was originally to have been 
executed by Dalou and Chapu.— The French 
Government are about to acquire, at a price 
of 3,790,000 francs, the Farnese Palace, in 
order to make use of it as the French Em- 
bassy.—We have to record the death of M. 
Gion, Honorary Architect of the City of Paris. 
He was a pupil of Questel, of Gilbert, and of 
Diet. Among his principal works are the 
churches of St. Parvis and of St. Waast, and 
various schools in Paris. He exhibited at the 
Salon, in 1866, a design for a church for 
Rambouillet, and executed important works 
of restoration for the Commission des Monu- 
ments Historiques, especially the tower of the 
cathedral at Pierrefonds and the ancient 
Abbey of Ourscamp. M. Gion was brother- 
in-law of Mr. Daumet, the well-known archi- 
tect.—— The death is also announced, at the 
age of 47, of the sculptor Felix Soulés, a 
former pupil of Jouffroy and of Falgiuére. 
He was author of various works of some 
importance — L' Enlèvement d’Iphigénie,”’ 
Satyre et Bacchante,” ‘‘ Joucuse de boules,” 
and the portrait statue of General Lamarque. 
M. Soules was Chevalier of the Legion of 


Honour. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. Frank S. Mayo, 11, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., has been appointed Sole London 
Agent for Messrs. Gibbs Brothers, Lough- 
borough, for the sale of their red sand-faced 
and moulded bricks and concrete paving. 

TRAMWAYS AND Liahr RAILWAYS Assocta- 
TION.—The annual dinner of this Association 
will take place in the Picture Galleries, 
Prince's Restaurant, Piccadilly, at 7.30 for 8.0 

m. on Wednesday, April 13. The chair will 

e taken by the President of the Association. 

THE FarAL FIRE In THE Ciry.—Dr. Waldo, 
the Coroner for the City of London, has sent 
us the verbatim report of his remarks to the 
jury at the inquest, which was briefly reported 
in our last. The Coroner, in summing up, 
said that safeguard against fire in adminis- 
trative London was provided for under two 
Acts of Parliament—namely, the London 
Building Act of 1894 and the Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1878. Under the London 
Building Act protection against fire was in- 
sisted on by the London County Council only 
in houses where the height from the street 
level to the floor of the topmost story measured 
over 60 ft. This Act was not retrospective, 
und only applied to houses built since 1894. 
The jury would doubtless recognise, therefore. 
that the Act was an imperfect measure, since 
no provision was made as regards structural 
safeguards 3 fire in houses more than 
ten years old. In the City, with its narrow 
streets, courts, and alleys, an Act was especi- 
ally needed which would apply to all build- 
ings, no matter what their height or age, the 
purpose for which they were used, or whether 
they did or did not possess parapets. With 
regard to the Factory and Workshop Act, the 
London County Council insisted on certain 
safeguards against fire in such factories and 
workshops only where more than forty per- 
sons were employed. At the same time, it was. 
true that by the Amending Act of 1901 
(section 15) the Council were empowered to 
make by-laws providing for means of escape 
from fire in ‘‘any”’ factory or workshop, 
Irrespective of the number of persons em- 
ployed, or, in other words, where a less num- 
ber than forty were employed. It appeared, 
however, in evidence that no safeguard 
against fire had been suggested. or existed, 
in the case of the workshop employing eleven 
girls which faced the seat of the fire in Duke's 
Head-passage. Such new clause appeared, 
therefore, up to the present time at least, to 
be a dead letter. The Coroner further said 
that, with the object of learning more about 
fires and their topography, he had personally 
visited on the spot the sites of some 150 City 
fires reported to him under the provisions of 
the City of London Fire Inquests Act during 
the year 1903. As a result of the experience 
thus gained he could with the greater con- 
fidence suggest what he had already suggested 
nearly two years ago on the occasion of the 
lamentable fire in 9 Victoria-street when 
ten young lives were lost. He (the Coroner) 
would now repeat, in the same words, what. 
he had then given voice to--namely, ‘A way 
in which the jury might help to bring about 
desirable changes would be to advise the City 
to obtain powers of regulating all buildings 
within the City under a special Act. In that 
way the City of London would be following 
its ancient traditions in protecting the safety 
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of citizens.“ He (the Coroner) considered that 
the City should lead the way, make its own 
reasonable by-laws enforcing the provision of 
structural safeguards against fire in the City, 
and appoint its own inspectors. By so doing 
the City would, as it had already done with 
its special Fire Inquests Act, be setting an 
example to the rest of England and Wales. 

County Asyttm, CoLNET HitcuH.—The new 
permanent buildings, for which the plans and 
designs are being prepared by the Asylum 
Engineer, at an estimated cost of from 60,0002. 
to 70,000/., will provide for 310 patients, with 
staff, distributed over seven blocks. The old 
buildings were erected for the Justices of the 
Peace for the County of Middlesex in 1849-51 
by Myers, contractor, after plans and designs 
by S. W. Daukes, who gained the first 
premium of 300/. in the competition; the 
second premium of 200/. was awarded to the 
designs, after the Tudor style, submitted by 
George Godwin and Harris as joint architects. 
Our journal of July 5, 1851, contains a bird’s- 
eye view, and a plan of the principal floor 
of the Asylum as first built after Daukes's 
lans, which covered 44 acres of the site. 

xtensive additions have been made since. 

Tue INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS AND L. C. C. 
DRAINAGE By-Laws.— The Metropolitan local 
governing authoritics are in receipt of a 
circular letter from the Secretary of the Roya! 
Institute of British Architects, stating that his 
council have had their attention drawn to the 
great cost and trouble involved in complying 
with the requirements of the London County 
Council drainage by-laws made in accordance 
with the provisions of the Metropolis 
Management Acts Amendment (By-laws) Act, 
1899, in connexion with any but the smallest 
buildings, and that it appeared to be the case 
that, before a ‘‘ person ” is able to get sanitary 
work approved by a sanitary authority, he must 
submit duplicate plans showing every floor 
of any building in connexion with which such 
pipes and drains are to be used, and the 
position, form, levels, and arrangements of the 
several parts of such building, including the 
roof thereof, and the size and position of every 
drain, manhole, gully, soil pipe, waste pipe, 
ventilating pipe, and rain-water Pipe; and of 
any drain passing under such building, and 
the position of every bath, water-closet ap- 
paratus, slop-sink, urinal, lavatory-basin or 
apparatus, sink (not being a slop-sink), and 
trap in connexion with the foregoing” 
(clause 2), and also “ shall show the positions 
of all windows and other openings into the 
building, and the height and position of all 
chimneys belonging to the building within a 
distance of 20 ft. from the open end of the 
soil pipe and ventilating pipe” (clause 3), and 
also submit a block plan showing the pro- 
perties and streets adjoining. The Secretary 
goes on to state that his council are of opinion 
that this imposes a very onerous and unncces- 
sary tax on either the owner, or the architect, 
or the contractor of a building in London, 
and that the expense becomes infinitely greater 
where a large existing building is pune a 
new system of drainage constructed if By-law 
No. 2 is interpreted by the sanitary authority 
to mean that necessary plans are all the 
plans required by No. 1, as this would mean 
the measuring up of the whole of the old 
buildings and the preparations of complete 
sets of drawings for no other purpose than 
this sanitary requirement, as such drawings 
are not required for the carrying out of the 
works themselves. It is also noted that By- 
law 1, section No. 4, requires a complete 
specification of all sanitary and other matters, 
and, the letter urges, that if it be the intention 
of the authorities to add such an expense to 
the ever-increasing cost of building or drain- 
age operations, which is always pressing 
heavily upon building owners, it will tend, in 
the case of old buildings, to induce the owners 
to postpone as long as possible the redrainin 
of their premises. The Council of the Roya 
Institute submit that a block plan, as required 
by section 5, with the levels and gradients 
properly worked on, would show everything 
that is necessary, as this would give in effect 
the longitudinal sections of the drains, and 
that beyond such plan, a written description 
of the pipes and apparatus below and above 
ground, such as is necessary to enable a con- 
tractor to carry out the work, would be 
reasonable. In conclusion a hope is expressed 
that the Local Government Board, in conjunc- 
tion with the London County Council and 
other authorities will see their way, in the 
interests of the building public, to modify the 
by-laws in the direction suggested. 

SHEFFIELD ART CRAFTS GuILD.—A meeting 
of the members of the Sheffield Art Crafts 
Guild has just been held at the Building 
Trades Exchange, Cross Burgess-street, 
Sheffield. when a paper on leadwork was read 
bo Mr. Hadfield. The Master, Mr. T. Swaffield 
Brown, presided. The paper was illustrated 
bv lantern slides, showing old examples of 
the plumbers’ craft in England and the Con- 


tinent, and of ornamental plumbing works 
executed in Sheffield and elsewhere on build- 
ings designed by the author during the past 
thirty-five years, most of them by Shefhield 
craftsmen. Mr. Hadfield congratulated the 
Guild on the compliment paid to their work 
in this city by Mr. C. Townsend when 
recently distributing prizes to the students of 
the Corporation Technical School of Arts. He 
was in entire sympathy with the sound and 
practical advice to the craftsmen which per- 
meated the whole address. Mr. Townsend had 
urged the desirability of the designer and 
worker meeting now and again in friendly 
intercourse to discuss their common difficulties, 
and then arrive at solutions that met the 
claims of both, Mr Hadfield thought that 
art education in this country had hitherto 
failed to equip the craftsman equally with his 
French, German, or Italian comrade, and 
undoubtedly not with the marvellously-skilled 
craftsmen of the Middle Ages. It tended to 
stifle originality, and to lead him to lean too 
much on precedent. Allusion was made by the 
lecturer to the neglect of old building tradi- 
tions by architects and others during the past 
century, which had resulted in the decadence 
of the lead-worker’s art and mystery.“ 
There were signs, however, that, with the 
opening of the new century, there would be 
a revival. The special qualifications of lead 
for building purposes were considered, and 
it was shown to be capable of artistic treat- 


ment, and to be suitable both for decorative 


purposes, as well as constructive. The process 
of manufacturing cast-lead sheets, now com- 
ing again into use, was described, and also 
allusion made to the great use of lead for 
roofing both in England and abroad from 
Anglo-Saxon times downwards. Mr. Hadhield 
read some interesting extracts from the fabric 
roll of York Minster, where the rates of 
wages, mode of carrying on the plumbing 
work, forms of contract with master plumbers 
inthe XIVth and XVth centuries were minutely 
described. It was pointed out that the use 
of lead for rain-water piping and spouting in 
important buildings was true economy and in 
the interest of property owners in the long 
run. He expressed regret at the practice by 
house painters of painting external Jead work. 
It was unnecessary and wasteful, and it was a 
source of disfigurement. Lead was an English 
metal, and preferable to other metals owing to 
its weather-resisting properties, and had been 
extensively used for statues and monumental 
vases in the old English garden. Such pieces 
of artistic craftsmanship in lead were now 
highly valued. Lead bore climatic influences 
better than bronze. It was also suitable for 
marble inlay, forming an imperishable 
material for monumental and pavement slabs, 
capable of highly artistic treatment.—Shefield 
Independent. 

Buitpinc By-Laws, CarpiFF.—Attention was 
called by Mr. Roberts at a meeting of the 
Cardiff Council a few days ago to a report 
pits by the Borough Engineer on the 

uilding by-laws. Mr. Har ur stated that 
the builder was not required to serve notice 
for the inspection of any part of the work 
before covering the same up except the foun- 
dations and drains. He might, if he chose. 
leave the concreting or the site to any con- 
venient time, and he might then lay down 
the concrete and place the floor upon it im 
mediately without giving notice. It was 
stated that the by-laws of the Corporation had 
sent up the price of property 25 per cent., 
und peuple were prepared to pay the increased 

rice, because they believed they were getting 
etter-built houses than formerly. It was true 
that the inspector, if he found any work 
covered up so that he could not inspect it, 
could call upon the builder to cut into, open 
out, or lay bare the work sufficiently to enable 
him to satisfy himself of its condition, but Mr. 
Roberts questioned whether this was always 
done. He pointed out that in the year 1897-8 
1.258 houses and shops were built, but the 
number went down to 185 in 1901-2, and rose 
again to 398 in 1902-3. There were six in- 
spectors, and if they could do the work be- 
tween 1892 and 1898, surely there were too 
many employed at the present time. If tho 
work was well done he would not complai 
but he knew it was not well done. He referre 
to a case where the floor was put down before 
the houses were built.—Alderman Mildon 
could not credit the last statement. If it were 
so, let them have the name of the builder.— 
Mr. Chappell said he knew of a case where 
the floors were put down before the walls of 
the houses were 2 ft. high.—Alderman Mildon: 
If there is such a case let us have the name. 
I cannot believe it.— Mr. Chappell said he 
would not give the name now, but when 
another case arose he intended to make a 
scene, builder or no builder. He was not 
going to be told he was not to be believed.— 
Mr. Roberts moved an amendment to the 
report, but the Mayor informed him that he 
was out of order. Mr. Harpur had reported 


upon the power of the Corporation under the 
by-laws, and the by-laws could not be altered. 
—Mr. Harpur: The by-laws were framed on 
the Local Government Board model, and you 
will not get them altered—Alderman Beavan: 
It took us twenty-five years to get them.— Mr. 
Veall moved an amendment, but that was 
also ruled out of order, and the minutes of the 
Public Works Committee were approved. — 
Western Mail. 

PATENT SPRING CLEANING.—At a time of year 
when householders are confronted with the 
horrors of spring cleaning, the case of Dunn 
v. Holt will be read with interest. The 
appellant was in the employment of the 
British Vacuum Cleaner Company, and was 
summoned under section 54 of t he 
Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, for wilfully 
causing an obstruction with the apparatus 
which was used in Trebovir-road from 10 a.m. 
to 5.50 p.m. on one day. The police 
magistrate found that the Susi purpose 
was reasonable, the time reasonable, and the 
time and apace occupied not excessive, but he 
convicted because the process was experi- 
mental, and not an ordinary incident of every 
day life necessary for comfort. The Divisional 
Court set aside the conviction on the facts as 
found above, since no obstruction in fact had 
apparently occurred, and the user was found 
to have been reasonable. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


PLASTERERS’ STRIKE, WALSALL.—On the 10th 
inst. the plasterers engaged on the Walsall 
Town Hall, which is nearing completion, came 
out on strike, a dispute having existed several 


weeks. The Plasterers’ Society claim that the 
men should have Leeds prices, a penny more 
than Walsall, but the sub-contractors, Messrs. 


B. Mountain and Son, of Leeds, refuse to pay 
more than the Walsall rates. 


— . 


Legal. 


BUILDING A CHURCH AT STONE. 


Ar Staffordshire Assizes last week the suit 
of the Rev. John R. Line and others, of Stone. 
against Messrs. Lynam, Beckett, and Lynam, 
architects, Stoke, was heard in the Nisi Prius 
Court before Mr. Justice Ridley and a special 
jury. The action was to recover damages 
from the defendants (assessed on the pleadings 
at 300“.) on the ground of alleged negligence 
by the defendants as the architects engaged 
in the late re-erection of the nave, roof. and 
aisles of Christ Church, Stone. Mr. Arthur 
Powell, K. C., and Mr. B. C. Brough lin- 
structed by Mr. H. Walters, Stone) were for 
the plaintiffs, and Mr. A. T. Lawrence, K.C., 
and Mr. Disturnal (retained by Messrs Pad- 
dock and Sons, Hanley) represented the defen- 
dants. The evidence showed that in 1896 the 
church authorities determined to have the 
church rebuilt, and defendant was employed to 
prepare plans, specifications, etc. The tender 
of a builder was accepted for the work, and 
plaintiffs alleged that, owing to the negligence 
of the defendant, the builder did not do his 
work properly, to such an extent that rain 
fell from the roof and draughts were vers 
common. Defendant was written to about the 
matter, but nothing was done to remedy the 
roof of the church. At length the church 
authorities had to call in other architects, and 
it was found that the slates were not of the 
quality specified, or the tiles, and that the 
boards of the roof were not properly seasoned 
and were shrunk. Another builder was called 
in, and the plaintiffs now sued for the amount 
they had to pay him to put the church right. 
Defendant, it was alleged, gave the builder 
in the first instance a certificate showing that 
the work was properly done. : 
Lawrence, K.C., addressed the jury on behalf 
of the defendants. He said that there 
was a necessity of keeping down expenditure. 
It was like a tailor, who ad to cut his cloth 
according to the coat.—Mr. Justice Ridley, on 
this, remarked that in that case they had to 
imagine there was a coat to cut for. The 
plaintiffs’ case was that they practically had 
no church because it was not pabitable-—Mr. 
Lawrence resented this remark from the 
udge, but the latter said he begged Mr. 

awrence to continue his case.—Mr. Lawrence 
said the judge had said there was no church. 
It made it impossible to continue the case 
before him if he told the jury they had not 
even got a church.—The defence was that suit- 
able materials were put in for the money, and 
that A ouate supervision was given. — The 
jury found a verdict for plaintiffs, and assessed 
damages at 274“. less the counter-claim of 103. 
for architects’ fees.—The judge said no costs 
would be allowed on the counter-claim. — 
Staffordshire Sentinel. 
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THE WOOD-PAVING LITIGATION. 


In the King’s Bench Division on the lith 
inst. the hearing was concluded of the case of 
Alcott v. Millar's Karri and Jarrah Forests, 
Ltd., and Green, before Mr. Justice Grantham 
and a special jury. ds 

The action was brought by the plaintiff, Mr. 
Edw. Alcott, a contractor, to recover damages 
from the defendants for alleged libel contained 
in a letter, dated May 14, 1902, and written 
bv the defendant, W. L. Green, on behalf of 
the defendant company to the Marylebone 
Borough Council. The letter complained of 
ran as follows:—‘‘ We understand that your 
Council propose laying the roadway of Oxford- 
street with American red-gum blocks. We 
would very strongly recommend that, before 
deciding upon this, you should pay a visit of 
inspection to Piccadilly, Waterloo-place, Hay- 
market, and Whitehall, the roadways of which 
have been paved with American red gum only 
from six to eighteen months, and are now in 
a rotten condition. We venture to say that 
the result of such a visit would certainly 
remove from your mind any idea of using 
such material for roadways in your district.— 
We remain, yours truly, Millar's Karri and 
Jarrah Forests, Ltd. (Signed) Walter L. Green 
for Joint Managing Directors.“ The plaintiff's 
case was that the defendants had written this 
letter to proven him meting. the contract 
with the Marylebone Borough Council to pave 
Oxford-street, and that in consequence of the 
letter he had had to amend his contract and 
make a reduction in price, and allow 25 per 
cent. of the contract price to be retained by 
the Council as a guarantee of the sound 
quality of his wood. The defence pleaded was 
that the letter complained of was not libellous, 
that the statements contained in it were true 
in substance and in fact, and were fair com- 
ment upon a matter of public interest. 

A great mass of evidence, technical and 
otherwise, was called, and in the result the 
jury awarded the plaintiff 250/. damages. 

Judgment accordingly. 

A stay of execution was granted on the 
defendants bringing the costs and damages 
into court. 

The plaintiff conducted his case in person; 
Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K. C., Mr. C. F. Gill, K. C., 
and Mr. Chas. Mathews represented the de- 
fendant company; and Mr. Edw. Morten the 
defendant Green. 


ABOLITION OF OFFICE-SURVEYOR’S 
COMPENSATION. 


Mr. Justice BockLEx, sitting as an addi- 
tional Judge of the King's Bench Division 
last week, dal vercd a considered judgment in 
the case of Livingstone v. the Mayor, etc., of 
Westminster, an action by the plaintiff for a 
declaration that he was entitled to a certain 
amount of compensation upon the abolition of 
his office of Surveyor by the defendants. The 
facts sufficiently appear from his Lordship’s 
judgment. 

is Lordship, in giving judgment, said that 
when the London Government Act of 1899 
came into effect in 1900 the plaintiff was an 
existing officer of the Vestry of St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, within section 30, sub-sec- 
tion 1, of that Act. Under the scheme the 
Westminster City Council, the successors of the 
Vestry, had power to agree with the plaintiff 
as an existing officer of the Vestry for a con- 
tinuance of his office for a temporary period 
without prejudice to any right to compensa- 
tion under the Act of 1899. The Act came 
into operation in November, 1900, and the 
Council, on January 31, 1901, passed a resolu- 
tion for his temporary re-employment at a 
certain salary without prejudice to compensa- 
tion for abolition of the office. On May 9, 
1901, the Council resolved that his office be 
abolished as from May 31, 1901, and they 
asked him to send in his claim for compensa- 
tion. Plaintiff did so. On August 1, 1901, the 
Council passed a resolution granting him an 
allowance of 518/., and they now said that in 
sending in his claim, the plaintiff gave the 
particulars of salary and emoluments relating 
to a wrong period of five years, and that he 
was not entitled to the amount claimed. The 
Council said that, having regard to section 120, 
sub-section 2, the proper five years would have 
been the five years commencing before the 
passing of the Act of 1899. His Lordship did 

not agree. The Local Government Act of 1888 
said it was not to be in respect of any par- 
ticular period, but generally. If the plaintiff 
had selected the wrong five years the Council 
should have asked him for another return. 
But, having his claim, the Council assessed his 
compensation and passed the resolution on 
August 1. The first question he had to con- 
sider was whether that resolution was valid. 
The only pounds on which it was attacked 
was that the maztmum sum for which it was 
rated, thirty-seven-sixtieths of the salary, and 
emoluments—viz., 841/., of which 518/. was 
thirty-seven-sixtieths, was alleged to have been 


in excess of the salary and emoluments. The 
maximum was arrived at by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and, having regard to the plaintiff's 
length of service, his maximum was thirty- 
seven-sixtieths of his salary and emoluments. 
The facts to be slicidated: were to ascertain 
what the plaintiff's salary and emoluments 
were. The defendants contended that the ques- 
tion of fact viz., the amount of salary and 
emoluments was not one to be dealt with by 
the Council, but one for the Court to examine 
and determine, and if the Court found that 
8412. was in excess of his salary and emolu- 
ments, the resolution of the Council was ultra 
vires and wholly void. In his Lordship's 
opinion that contention was not well founded. 
It was for the Council to determine the fact 
what the salary and emoluments amounted to, 
and if they considered it and arrived at a 
decision it was not competent for the Court 
to review that decision. The Council had a 
right of appeal to the Treasury. It was for 
the Council, and not for the Court, to say 
what was the amount of the salary and emolu- 
ments of the office abolished. The defendants’ 
contention then on that point failed. It was 
for the Council or the Treasury, and not for 
the Court, to determine this question of fact. 
The question of ultra vires did not therefore 
arise. He thought that the resolution of 
August 1 was valid. It was next said that on 
November 20, 1902, the Council rescinded the 
resolution. The plaintiff said that the Council 
had no power to do so, and, in his Lordship's 
opinion, the plaintiff was right. It was there- 
fore unnecessary to consider questions as to 
the meeting of November 20. In his opinion 
it was not for him to review the figure which 
the Council adopted. The plaintiff therefore 
succeeded, and the defendants would have to 
pay the costs of the action. There was a 
motion as to the Auditor surcharging the 
Council with the extra amount said to be 
granted, but the result of this decision was 
that that surcharge was wrong. 
Judgment accordingly. 


— 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS poBLISHED.“ 
3,477 of 1905.— J. W. Brown: Lifts, Hoists, 
and the like. 

This relates to lifts, hoists, and the like, 
according to which a closed hydraulic circuit 
is employed, in which the cage and approxi- 
mately half the load Rte counterbalanced. and 
in which an electric motor serves to augment 
the pressure of water according to the duty 
required, either on an upward or a downward 
journey of the lift cage. 


5,241 of 1903.—W. Simmons and H. S. KINGER- 
LEE: Fire Economiser for Cooking Stoves 
and Ranges. 

This consists in the front bars of cooking 
ranges being so constructed that they can be 
raised up and made to slide in a groove at 
the side of the bar frame, thus forming the 
bottom grate for a shallow fire when the oven 
is not required for cooking purposes. 


5,623 of 1903.—W. L. BRENTHALL: Construction 
of Tables, Chairs, Bedsteads, and like 
Articles of Furniture. 


This invention consists in cutting a“ V,“ or 
other suitable groove, out of any convenient por- 
tion of the leg and then mitreing the rails, or 
stretchers, at both ends, so that when brought 
together, mitre to mitre, the angle that they 
form fits closely into the groove provided in 
the leg. A bolt, or screw, or other suitable 
fastening is then passed through the leg and 
between the rails, or stretchers, at each corner, 
which is secured with a suitable stay, or 
corner block, and nut. When the bolt is 
tightened the rails are jammed firmly into 
the groove in the leg. The rails are then 
screwed to the top in the usual manner. 


7,601 of 1903.—J. GREEN and W. GREEN AND 
Co., LTD.: Cooking Ranges, and the like. 

A cooking range, or the like, consisting in the 

combination with a hood, comprising two side- 

wings of a lug on the inner wing extending 

beyond the hinge of the wing, a lug on the 

outer wing, and a link connecting the lugs. 


8,593 of 1903.—S. FLAVEI., C. E. R. Terry, G. H. 
WALKER, and $S. R. FLAvEL: Field Boilers, 
and like Cooking Apparatus. 

A portable field set of cooking apparatus, com- 
prising a number of separate complete cook- 
Ing apparatus, each consisting of a casing, 
boiler, furnace grate, and other necessary de- 
tails, all so adapted that each series of 
articles may be nested together, and also so 
that the nested grates, with the other loose 
parts, may be placed within a small casing, 
the whole set of apparatus thus being made 
to occupy a minimum space to facilitate trans- 
port. 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 


opposition to 


he grant of Patents upon them can 
be made. 


8,739 of 1903.—L. J. NEWTON: Fireplaces. 


According to this invention, a skeleton, or 
open frame, of box-like formation is employed. 
having outwardly projecting end flanges. This 
box-like frame is alt in with the brick@ork 
when constructing the fireplace, and takes the 
place of the ordinary brick relieving-arch, or 
stone, to carry the upper brickwork. The 
range, on being afterwards placed in ition 
within the fireplace, can be set with facility, 
as the builder can get his head and hands 
through the box-like frame, whereby he is 
enabled to perform the work effectively and 
with comparative ease. After the range has 
been set, the open, or box-like frame, is filled 
in with bricks so as to form a solid lintel, and 
it will be understood that the bricks in the 
box-like frame may be quickly removed with- 
out having to destroy the setting of the fire- 
place when repairs are required. 


10,025 of 1903. — Hoskins anp SEWELL, Ltp., 
and J. McEwan: Jointed Stays, or Struts, 
for use in connexion with Settee-berths and 
other Folding Furniture. 

Jointed, or folding stays, or struts, for ships’ 

berths and other folding furniture, which con- 

sists in rigidly securing the jointed stay mem- 

bers in their extended position by means of a 

locking-pin, stud, or projection, carried by one 

of the stay members at a point removed from 
the joint, or folding centre, and a correspond- 
ing gap, or recess, on the other member, the 
said locking device being adapted to be 
engaged with one another when the said stay 
members are brought into line, whilst the 
joint connexion between the folding members 
is made by a pin and slot, or equivalent 
arrangement, which admits of the engagement 

and disengagement of the locking devices by a 

relative movement. 

20,765 of 1903.—C. F. CHRIZTON: Heating and 
Cooking Apparatus. 


A heating and cooking apparatus, comprising 
a furnace and flue, a removable cooking-pan, 
or other like receptacle, located immediately 
over the furnace, a hollow removable cover 
covering the top of the receptacle, into which 
all steam and vapour from the receptacle rise, 
and a flue-pipe for carrying off the steam, or 
vapours, from the cover to the furnace flue, 
whereby steam and offensive vapours are got 
rid of expeditiously instead of filling the 
apartment. 

23,620 of 1903.--F. A. Murray and C. A. 
MURRAY: An Adjustable Shooting-board to 
be used tn connexion with Carpentry Work. 

This device consists of two rectangular wooden 
uprights of any width, or height, placed at 
any distance apart at right angles to, and 
flush with, the shooting edge of a shooting- 
board. These are connected by a base, and 
extend any width to the shooting edge. Be- 
tween these two uprights a tilting table, hav- 
ing one of its Jongitudinal edges rounded, is 
so hung on pivots driven through the rec- 
tangular uprights that the rounded edge is 
flush with the shooting edge of the board. 
With the pivots as centres, slotted arcs are 
provided in the two uprights at convenient 
radius, so that when the tilting-table is moved 
on the pivots, a constant edge is presented to 
the plane used for bevelling. This tilting- 
table is clamped at different angles by means 
of screws, or fasteners, travelling in the slotted 
arcs aforesaid. A slot is cut through the 
centre of the tilting-table parallel with the 
shooting edge and to within a short distance 
of each end, which slot carries travelling bolts, 
to which are attached two slotted blocks of 
any dimensions, which, being thus slotted, will 
clamp the work to be planed in any position 
desired. 

1,091 of 1904.—C. R. Catcupoot: Manufacture 
of Fixing, or Nailing, Bricks and Blocks. 

A method of making porous bricks, or the 
like, by mixing and grinding together in a 
perforated grinding pan shale, or other suit- 
able brick- making material, combined with 
preferably about 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
of a highly inflammable material, such as saw- 
dust, or the like, conveying the mixture 
which passes through the perforated bottom 
of the grinding-pan to a mixing machine, 
where water is added to render the mass 
sufficiently plastic, and forming it into bricks, 
or blocks, by means of any suitable brick- 
making machine, or by hand moulding. 


1,275 of 1904.—F. W. Mettows: Roof Glazing. 
According to this invention, each glazing bar 
is provided with a cleat, or the like, prefer- 
ably bolted to its underside, and so shaped as 
to be adapted to clamp a portion of the roof 
purlin to which the glazing bar is to be 
secured between the latter and itself. These 
cleats are preferably attached in the required 
positions to the glazing bars in the shop 
where the latter are made so that the glazing 
bars may be quickly and easily secured in 
position to the roof purlins, and so that the 
minimam amount of work is necessary on the 
roof. 
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1,515 of 1904.—W. A. HILDTZ RD: Bolts, or 

Fasteners for Doors, Windows, and the like. 
This consists in constructing bolts, or fasteners, 
for doors, windows, and the like in such a 
manner that they are automatically shot and 
locked, that they cannot lock accidentally, and 
that the shoot cannot be forced back from the 
outside. 


9,4554 of 1903.—G. Datton: Combinations of 
Stone or Ore Crushers, Elevators, and 
Screeners. 

This consists in the combination and construc- 
tion of a travelling, or wheeled, platform 
carryin a stone-breaker or ore crusher 
mounted longitudinally thereon, a bucket 
elevator, having the shafts of its lower and 
upper drums placed longitudinally with 
respect to said platform, a discharge shoot 
delivering broken, or crushed, material from 
the jaws of the breaker, or crusher, to the 
interior of the bottom, or receiving drum, of 
the elevator, and a screening drum placed 
longitudinally and forming a continuation of 
the upper drum of said elvator. 


1,103 of 1904.—M. Fawcetr: Construction of 
Fireproof Floors, Ceilings, and Roofs. 

The construction of fireproof floors, ceilings, 

and roofs in combination with concrete, either 

alone or with lintels, and iron or steel joists, 

having lower flanges of larger sectional area 

than the upper flanges. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) ts supphed DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
at the rate or 19s. per annum 52 numbers) PREPAID. o all 
pee of Europe, America, Austral.n, New Zealand, India, China, 

lon, Ae., 268 per annum. Remittances (payable to J. 
MORGAN) should be addressed to the Publisher of “THE 
BUILDER,” Cs? herine-«treet, W. C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
repaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per aunum (52 
numbers) or 48. ful. per quarter (13 numbers), can eusure 
receiving Ihe Builder by Firday Morwing’s l'ost. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 2.—By KeEMSLEYs’ (at Braintree). 
Felstend, Essex.—* Hick’s Farm,“ 48 a. 2 r. 


. y Cowes wees 520 
“Upper Kay's Farm,” 35 a. 0 r. 17 p., f. 
Ri 93 750 
Seven enclosures, 48 a. O r. 21 p., f. and c... 606 
By March 3.—C. F. MooR (at Cheltenham). 
Withington, Glos. — A freehold farm, 85 acres.. 1.375 
“Hadden House“ and two cottages, f 260 
„Coats Close," 24 acres, fe oo. ees 100 
“Compton Hill Ground,“ 15 acres, fe ...... 210 
“Sheppy Farm,“ 60 acre3, c., subject to a 
life aged 999... ebro 260 


By T. S. PLOMMER (at Woolwich). 
Plumstead, Kent.—218 to 230 (even), High-st., 
fa Wre TAO), Bie es aan SR E ea kes 2,000 
March 7.—By B. BAILEY & Co. 


Ilford.—1, Adelaide-ter., area 2,175 ft., f., p. 720 
By Mu. HOUGHTON. 
Clapton.—3, Goulton-rd., f., e. r. 60. 900 
By ROBSON & PERRIN. 
Holloway.—28, Benwell-rd., u.t. 594 yrs., g. r. 
Ble Nabe (/ ˙ et dae — 395 
Dalston.—14, Colveston-cres., u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. : 
Tee e r T T 380 
By STICKLAND & HART. 
Norwood.—4, Anerley-gr., u.t. 50 yrs., g. r. 8l., 
CVT 195 
26, Whiteley- rd., u.t. 621 yrs., g. T. 6l, v. r. 
ĩ . a ieee ae 270 
46, 46a, 48, 48a, 50, and 50a, Rothschild-st., 
u.t. 95 yrs., g. r. 24l., w. r. 1637. 16. 1.200 
Dulwich.— 28, Park- rd., u. t. 55} yrs., g. r. 101., 
)!)! 8 390 
By WALTER VINCENT. 
Harrow, Middlesex.—16, Butler-rd., u.t. 94 yrs., 
CT I0, yT- l...... 550 
By T. LAVINGTON (at Swindon). 
Ogbourne St. George, Wilts.— South End 

Farm” (or Hallams"’), 164 a. 2 r. 18 p., 

% f ð / y ates sists 1,660 
Seven freehold tenements and 0 a. 1 r. 16 p.. 100 
Residence, tenement, and 0 a. O r. 16 p., u. t. 

Or r nil ecne egenen eaae 150 
Enclosure of land, 7 a. 2 r. 9 p, f... 260 
March 8.— By LEOPOLD FARMER & SONS. 

Kilburn.—304, High-rd, (s.), u.t. 781 yrs., g. r. 
% COs. eetiel els ane meters me see e ates 3,320 
17, Brondesbury-rd., u.t. 56 yrs., g. T. 131., 
„ ðͤ ot K Sk ha eeowe 575 
By ROGERS, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Pimlico.—38, 44, and 46, Belgrave-rd., u. t. 
21} yrs., g. r. 302., v. T. 380i. 3,240 
73, Denbigh-st., u. t. 271 yrs., g. r. 8l., e. r. 75L 585 
Brompton. — 110, Ifleld-rd., u. t. 621 yrs., g. r. 
, ð -K ieee aah aes 340 
By Boyton, Sons, & BUCKMASTEB (at 
Fulham). 
Fulham.—16, Peterborough- rd., f., Wi. r. 

II/ ees wee ³˙AmA 8 375 
52, Britannia- rd., u. t. 52% yrs., g. r. 5“., y. r. 

JJ ⁰K0 T oaae 380 
By 8. WALKER & Sons (at Brent ford). 
Brentford, Middlesex. — 73, 74, and 75. High- 

St., with stabling in rear, area 3, 850 ft., f., 

7% R 550 
255, High-st., and One Tun Yard,” area 

6,450 ít., f, yr r canna oe eercehe 520 

By J. C. PLATT (at Hammersmith). 

Shepherd's Bush.—89 and 91, Becklow-rd., u. t. 
74 yrs., g. r. 10“. 10s., w. r. 597. 1666. 410 


March 9.— By H. J. BROMLEY. 


Forest Hill.—33, Kilmorie-rd., f., e. r. 381. 
By FRITH, GARLAND, & Co. 
Harringay.—61, Pemberton-rd., u. t. 89} yrs., 
g. T. 61. 10s., 5. r. SO oa bine ks CE Sa we eee e2 e 375 
By HAROLD GRIFFIN. 
Battersea.—15, 17, and 19, Stockwood-st., u.t. 
62 yrs., g. T. 127., w. r. 66. 66666. 450 
22 and 23, Warsill-st., u. t. 61 yrs., g. r. 9l, 
ri E 500 
By E. & S. SMITH. 
Clerkenwell.—7 and 15, Baker-st., and 28a, St. 
Helena-pl., u.t. 71 yrs., g. r. 91. 138. 4d., 
Fr- 104l. T68. es ca tiie 4 coca Saw ee telat 230 
Fortis Green.—5, Cheapsiie (s.), u.t. 93} yrs., 
gr: IS r ewe eee 300 
Brockley.—36, Adelaide-rd., u.t. 611 yrs., g. r. 
OTe Ar a a A a Meee es 375 
Notting Hill.—57, Blenheim-cres., u.t. 58 yrs., 
gr. Sle 25 YT: . an da aN s swa 435 
By WAGSTAFF & SONS. 
Canonbury.—12, Marquess-rd., u.t. 41} yrs., 
er 100 Ci . y tans 510 
By WYATT & Sons (at Chichester). 
Chichester, Sussex.—30, Westhampnett-rd., also 
mason’s and builder’s yard, and plot of 
land, part freehold and part long lease- 
...r y CEES eS ae 820 
1 and 2, St. James’-rd., f., y. r. 227. 16s. .. 335 
10, Franklin-pl., f., y.r. 107. 168. ........ 170 
Hunston, Sussex.—Freehold cottage, F. r. 
IT11111111 VA dads eae sie 160 
March 10.—By BISLEY & Sons. 
Stratford.—12, Cruickshank-rd. (s.), f., y r. 362. 415 
Rotherhithe.—602, Rotherhithe-st., f., w. r. 261. 280 
By CHESTERTON & SONS. 
West Kensington.—23 to 29 (odd), Gunter- 
stone-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., g. r. 44l., y. T. 2302... 2,170 
Chiswick.—341, Chiswick High-rd. (3.), u. t. 
754 yrs., g-t. 15., yar. BOL. saws cece ews 1,070 
By CRASKE & SONS. 
Manor Park.—21. Albany-rd., u.t. 72} yrs., g. r. 
/ A 215 
By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS. & Co. 
Walthamstow.—The Marshes, five pieces of 
freehold grazing land, 5 a. 1 r. 20 p....... 450 
By HAMPTON & SoNs. 
Finchley. —Granville-rd., “ Holdenhurst,"* and 
block of building land, 13 acres, fn... 11,480 
Granville-rd., plot of building land, 0 a. 1 r., 
/// eee a EAS te ee ewes 600 
Lingfield, Surrey.—Two freehold cottages and 
!!! ke Se eeu teen sb eek 270 
By HAMILTON, MIALL, & Co. 
Kensington.—29, Maclise-rd. (laundry), bene- 
ficial lease for 20 yr., y. T. 70l, with 
goodwill, plant, et UU 210 
Shepherd’s Bush. —1 and 3, Uxbridge-rd., profit 
rental of 88“. 18s., u.t. 10 and 12 yrs. .... 255 
By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Victoria Park. — 76, 78, and 80, White Post-la., 
u. t. 56 yrs., g. r. QOL., W. T. 93“. 122. 495 
Somers Town. —47, 48, and 49, Clarendon-st., 
u.t. 26} yrs., g. r. 30., w. r. 1027. 183. SA 400 
61 and 62, Clarendon-st., w.r. 91l.; also 
i. g. r. 10/., u.t. 10} yrs., g. r. 30. 140 
Tottenham. —30 to 40 (even), Montague rd., 
u. t. 66 yrs., g. r. 23 /. 58., w. r. 1637. 168. 870 
Ball’s Pond.—20 to 28 (even), King Heury's- 
walk, f., w.r. Ii, ĩðĩ heh 1,640 
Holloway.—61, Cornwallis-rd., u.t. 51 yrs., g. r. 
Ol DSep /// A 8 300 
By STIMSON & SONS. 
Walworth.—277, Walworth-rd., and 2, 4, 6, 
and 8, East-st. (d.). f., yer. 200 ll. 4.100 
279 to 295 (odd), Walworth-rd. (s.); also 1, 
Walworth- pl., f., y. r. 745. 15,425 
Walworth- rd., Sir William Walworth,” p. h., 
f. g. T. 1507., re version in 29 yrs 5,850 
301 to 309 (odd), Walworth- rd. (s.), f., y. r. 
DUD tee daca ͤ VJ te Oe NAee 8,000 
Walworth-pl., f.g.r. 33l., reversion in 59 yrs.. 925 
By G. A. MCDOWALL (at Stratford). 
Plaistow.—31, 33, and 35, Gordon-st., f., w. r. 
) ³·⸗AmmA Se Rade ̃ͤ ß ̃ 8 530 
48 and 50, Grange- rd., f., w. r. 36“. 888. 300 
1, Meredith-st., f., w.r. 197. 1o.oᷣuᷣ .. 160 
35, Cecil-rd., f., ]]]]]ff)ßß ose tee 365 
March 11.—By PRICE, ARROW, & TAYLOR. 
Battersea.—22, Winstanley-rd., u.t. 603 yrs., 
Bits 0l, WP 33l. 16s. Oo oe 24 bei es ae cman 195 
By WILLIS, CROUCH, & LEE. 
Ealing.—Windmill-rd., Oak Villa“ and“ Ash 
Villa,“ u.t. 72 yrs., g. T. 152., y. r. 56. 480 
By WINDRUM & CLEAVE. 
Plaistow.—2, Lower-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., g. r. 5l, 
W. r. 311. ů42 . e C 250 


Contractions used in these lists. F. g. r. for freehold 

und- rent; l. 2. T. for leasehold ground- rent; l. g. r. for 
mproved ground - rent: g. r. for ground- rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental: q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum: yrs. for 
years ; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road: sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns, for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house; o. for 
offices; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


—ꝛ 2— — 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—M. Edouard 
e on Compound Locomotives in France.“ 
P. in. 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers) .— Mr. 
W. C. Tyndale on “ House Drainage.“ 7 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19. 


Architectural Association.—Fifth spring visit, to the 
Belgrave Hospital for Children, Clapham-road, by per- 
mission of Mr. H. P. Adams. 


£525 | 


Royal Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, 
M. A., on The Life and Work of Stokes, V. 3 p.m. 

London Association of Correctors of the Preas.—Jubike 
Dinner, Grand Hall, Hotel Cecil, The Right Hon. Viscount 
Goschen, P. C., in the chair. 6.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary Oficeri.. 
—Inspection at Morden Hall Dairy Farm, Morden. 
Surrey. 8 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers. — Con versazione at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. 7 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.—Visit to the 
new buildings of the Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., 
Holborn Bars, London, W. C. 3 p.m. 


MON DAY. MARCH 21. 


Surveyors’ Institution. — Discussion on the paper 
recently read by Mr. H. J. Elwes, F. R. S., entitled 
“ British Timber and its Uses.“ 4 p.m. 

Regent street Polytechnic (Universtiy Extension Lectures), 
Professor Vivian Lewes on The Chemistry of Air. 
Fire, and Water,“ VIII. 8 p. m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). — Mr. Bertram Blount, 
F. I. C., on “ Recent Advances in Electro Chernistry,“ 
III. 8 p. m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary O fficers\.—Mr. 
J. E. Worth on ‘ Water Supply, Sources of Supply, 
and Distribution.“ 7 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. Hastwell Gray- 
son, M. A., on The Domestic Flue.” 

TUESDAY MARCH 22. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be further dis- 
cussed: (1) “The Use of Cement Grout at the Delta Bar- 
rage in Egypt,“ by Sir R. Hanbury Brown, K. (. M. 3. 
M. Inst. C. E.; and (2) ‘‘The Barrage Across the Nile at 
Asvut,”’ by Mr. G. H. Stephens, C. M. G. Time permitting, 
Papers to be read: (1) Lowering the Sill of the Ram den 
Dock, Barrow-in-Furness,”” by Mr. Leopold Halhlday 
Savile; and (2) Burntisland Harbour: Construction of 
the East Dock,” by Mr. R. Henderson. 8 p.m. 

Architectural Association Camera and Cycling Cluh.— 
Mr. F. R. Taylor on The Excursions of the A.A. 
Camera and Cycling Club in 1903.” 7.30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23. 


Society of Arts. - Mr. T. Brice Phillips on The Rural 
Housinz Question.“ 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Inetitution.— 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations far 
Sanitary Officers).—(1) Inspection in the district of 
Hackney. (2) Mr. J. E. Worth on “ Sewerage.” 7 P. In. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.— Extraordinary 
General Meeting, 4.30 p.m. Council Meeting, 6 p.m. 

St. Paul's Ecclesiolagical Society. Mr. G. C. Druce on 
“ Painting and Sculpture in the Roman Catacomts,” 
illustrated by limelight views. 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 24. 

Carpenters’ Hall (Free Lectures on Matters Connected 
with Building).—Mr. Basil Mott on ‘ Development of 
Methods of Locomotion.“ 8 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—(1) Mr. J. 
Starkie Gardner, F. S. A., on Architecture in Lead." 
(2) Election of Officers and Exhibition of R. I. B. A. 
Prize Drawings. 6. 30 p. m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers. — Mr. K. Edgcumbe 
and Mr. F. Punga on Direct Reading Measuring 
Instruments for Switchboard Use.“ 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 25. 


Institution of Ctril Engineers (Students Meetings.— 
Mr. J. M. Kennedy on The Relative Advantages of 
Continuous and Alternating Current for Traction Pur- 
poses.“ 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution.— Professor “ Liquid 
Hydrogen Calorimetry.” 9 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officere).— Mr. 
J. E. Worth on “ Sewage Disposal.” 7 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen'’s Society.—Mr. W. H. 
Baxter on ‘Some Woodworking Tools and their 
Economie Working.” 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 26. 

Sanitary Institute (Sessional Meeting).—Mr. M. E. 
Rilev, Architect to the L.C.C., on Municipal Re- 
Housing.” 11 a.m. Visit in the afternoon to L. C. C. 
dwellings, 

Royal Institution.—Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, M. A., 
on * The Life and Work of Stokes,” VI. 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary O fieersi. 
—Inspection at the Sewage Outfall Works, Barking. 
3 p. in. 

Edi: burgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Gothic 
Ironworks, Falkirk. 


Dewar on 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. G.—J. B. W. (Below our limit). — N. C. H.—J. P. 
—P. W. (Amounts should have been stated). — G. V. 
(We do not insert lists of tenders when amounts are 
not stated, unless the work is carried out at a schedule 
of prices). 


NOIE.— The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
author. 

We cunnot under‘ake to return rejected commnunica- 
lions. 

Letters or coininunications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commis: ion to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the py ae of the article or druwing, wher 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of un article in type does not necessarily imply ite 
acceptance, 

All communications regurding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR;; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busi- 
ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER 
and not to the Editor. 
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THE BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and Quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
£ s. d. 
Hard Stocks. .. I 16 O per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles ..... t... 13 0 ” L 99 
Facing Stocks ... 212 0 ” 55 57 
hippers . .. . 210 0 15 75 55 
Flettonns . 110 0 15 at railway depôt. 
Wire Cuts 113 0 52 99 99 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 55 75 + 
Eu ae F 
uabon Facing 5 0 0 i , 
Best Blue Pressed ‘ 
Staffordshire e 4 4 0 99 99 99 
Do. Bullnose ..... . 410 0 15 55 15 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks PNTA 480 55 97 2 
GrLAzED BRICKS. 
Best White and 
Ivory lazed 
Stretchers ..... . 18 0 0 E 75 10 
Headers 12 0 0 js R 55 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and 88S. 1 00 5 EL 99 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 K 55 $b 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 55 35 a 
One Side and two 
Ends eee ETT Tee 0 0 57 99 99 
Two Sides and 
one End l 2 00 ” 9? 97 
Splays, Cham- 
ferred, Squints. 20 0 0 p a i 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch 
ers, and Header 12 0 0 37 R 5 
Quoins, Bullnose 
and Flats —ͤ—ů 14 0 0 96 ry) 99 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 55 25 a 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 15 5s DA 
One Side and two 
AM 15 0 0 59 ry) 95 
Two Sides and 
one End 15 0 0 i 75 AS 
ery 0 8 
errec uints 14 0 0 š is 
Second Quality, N 
White and 
Dipped Salt 
Glazed ....... æ. 200 35 less than best. 
8. 
Thames and Pit Sand. ..... 7 3 per yard, delivered 
Thames Ballast... 6 a A 
Best Portland Cement 30 0 per ton, as 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 a 
Norr.— The cement or lime is seclanive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime. . 12s. Od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE, 
Batu Stone—delivered on road wag- s. d. 
gons, Paddington Dept. . . 1 64 per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Depot ......... e 1S 5„ Pa 
PorTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
wagons, Paddi mae ot, Nine 
Elms depot, or 2 1 20 ‘a 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
Waggons, Paddington depôt, Nine 
Elms depôt, or Pimlico o reat 2 22 „ „ 
5 in blocks 1 PI per ft, cube, del. xlr. depst. 
Greenshill „ . 10 “ 5 
Darley Dale in blocks... 2 4 i z 
Eed Corsehill is 2 5 53 15 
Cleseburn Red Freestone 2 0 te 35 
Red. Mansfield A 2 4 35 7 


Lokk Stone—Robin . Quality. 


Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube,deld.rly.depét. 
6 in. sawn two ats 

eee 40 fe m ) 2 3 f 

under super. oot super. 
6 in. rubbed two sides i W 


ditto, ditto··E( 2 6 p 45 
3 in. sawn tw 
slabs (random bop 0 113 95 i 
2 in.to 24 in. sawn one 
15 5 abs (random 
·696³96ꝙꝗdmm 95 99 
täin, to zin, dit ditto, ditto 0 6 ee > 


Scappled madon blocks 3 O per ft. cube 35 
6 in. sawn two ee 
1 40 ge s 2 8 ft. 
under super. super, 
a tao per) ETR 
Dit. A 75 
3 in. sawn two sides 
(slabs random sizes) 1 2 js i 
2 in. A faced Mudom 5 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per tt. "cube. 
6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depét 


5 99 97 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
deld, rly. depét 
s » » Sin. do. 1 23 75 ” 
SLATES, 
in. in. 2E s. d. 
20 * 10 best blue Bangor 13 2 õ per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
W x 12 99 „ 13 17 6 52 99 
20 x 10 best seconds,, 12 15 0 75 55 
* 12 ” 55 ” 13 10 0 a 27 
16 „ 8 „ 700 „ 45 
20x10 best blue Port- 
madoc eee 12 6 9 9 
16x 8 best blue Port- 
oo. . 612 6 „ = 


SLATES—(continued). 
1 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 


20 x 10 best Eureka un- E s. 
fading green. 15 N 


20 x 12 55 ” 17 6 52 ” 
18 x 10 3 „ 12 10 0 „, i 
16 x 8 10 5 0 „ Ws 
20 x 10 permanent green 11 10 0 „, s 
18 x 10 15 35 9 10 0 55 5 
16 * 8 ” 55 6 10 0 55 ” 
TILES. 
Best plain red roofing til 4 9 1000 at rly. d 
t plai roo iles . per at rly. epot. 
ip and Valley tiles . . 3 7 per doz. 8 
Best Brosely tiles «... 50 O per 1000 „ 57 
Do. Ornamental tiles 52 6 15 75 =e 
Hip and Valley tiles. 4 0 per doz. 5> oy 
Best Ruabon red, brown, or 
brindled do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1000 „ „, 
Do. Ornamental do ............ 60 0 85 a K 
Hip tiles 4 Oper doz jj 5 
Valley tiles 8 0 45 j3 5 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1000 „, is 
Do. Bio i A 54 6 25 zi oa 
Hip III „ 4 1 per doz, j s3 
Valle tiles 8 3 55 15 75 
t mary brand 
plain tiles . 48 0 per 1000 ss Şb 
Best Ornamental tiles 50 15 a 90 
Hip tile . 4 Oper doz. 75 s 
Valley tiles 3 ‘5 35 os 
8 l 5 em 50 0 1000 
P tiles, san . per „ » 
Do. 6566565556460 %%% %% %%% „„ 47 ry) os n 
Do. ental do 50 85 oe os 
Hip tiles . . 4 0 per doz. „ „ 
Valley tiles e S 35 D 5 
WOOD. At per standard. 
E 8. d. £ s. d. 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
by 9 in. and 11 in e . 1510 0 16 10 0 
Deals : best bys . . 1410 0 15 10 0 
Battens: best 4 in. _by 7 in. and 
8 in., and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Battens : best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6.. 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals : seconds .. . . . .. 1 0 O less thn best 


Battens: seconds 


6662522 6 6 „ „ 0%6%%6% % % „%% 


2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in.., 9 0 0 910 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5in.... 810 0 9 10 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
1 in. and 13 in. by 7 in. ............ 010 0 more than 
battens. 
Zin. SSeeseeSsescestesseasessssaeseaeceeesessesed N 1 0 29 
Fir timber: best middling Danzig At load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average . 4 0 5 0 0 
Second... 4 5 0 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in) 312 6 315 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 3 0 0 310 0 
Swedish balls. . 2 15 0 3 0 0 
Pitch - pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 3 15 0 
JomsERS’ Woop, 
White Sea: a yellow deals, At pa standard. 
3 in. by 11l in . . 28 0 24 0 0 
in by l 21 0 0 22 10 0 
Battens, 23 in. and 8 in. by7in. 17 0 0 18 10 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. b 
11 92 . 18 10 0 20 0 0 
3 in. by 9 in. 17 10 0 19 0 0 
Tibederfie in. and 9 in. by 7 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
W deals, 8 in. by 11 in. 
FFF 15 10 0 16 10 0 
e 24 in. and à in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Petersburg: t yellow deals, 
3 in. y II steric iecesas 0 0 22 10 0 
Do. 8 in. dy 9 in.. ... sapoe wee 18 0 0 19 10 0 
Batten, ici. esse esse 13 10 0 15 0 0 
Petersburg: second yellow deals, 
Sin. by II in , 16 0 0 17 0 0 
Do. à in. by 9 in. . . 1410 0 16 0 0 
Batten 11 0 0 12 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
EI!!! ETAT 13 K 0 14 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 13 0 14 0 0 
Batten 11 . 10 0 0 11 0 0 
White Sea and cass 3 in. b — 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 14 10 0 15 10 0 
15 . by 9 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Battens. . . .. . . . 1 0 0 0 0 
Second white deals, Jin. by 1l in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
me m in. ee 12 10 0 13 10 0 
7 battens .. 10 0 10 10 0 
Pitch - pine: deals. . . . 16 10 0 20 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra. e 010 0 100 
Yellow Pine—First, eee sizes 35 0 0 upwards. 
Oddments e ee 24 0 0 26 0 0 
Seconda, regular sizes... 26 10 0 28 10 0 
Yellow Pine oddments ............... 0 0 24 0 0 
Kauri Pine —Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 6 05 0 
Danzig and Stettin ne ore 
Large, per ft. cube 0 2 6 0 3 6 
Small ,, p» « eoessssosesosesose 02 3 0 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Log , per ft. cube. 0 5 0 0 5 6 
Dry Wainscot ma „per ft. sup. as 
inch „565 6 „ %% %% „%%% %%% eases eases 600 0 0 0 7 0 0 8 
Diy Mah 23 . 0 0 64 _— 
Mahogany — Honduras, Ta- 
. t. super. as inen... 0 0 9 0 O0 11 
Selected, e per ft. sup. as 
inchi seir 8 016 0 2 0 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
as inen eee 0 0 10 0 1 0 
Teak, per Ionliſiqͤͤ 17 0 0 21 0 0 
‘american Whitewood Poke 
per ft. cube... ©. O 40 — 
Prepared Flooring— Per square 
Lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot ede e e 013 6 017 6 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
, ccs ciasseessicineds 014 0 018 0 
12 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched . . . . . . . . . 016 0 1 0 0 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed. and 
/ irisean 012 0 014 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
mates e 012 6 015 0 
13 in. b 3 in, =o planed and 
matched .. 0 15 0 016 6 


WOOD—(continued)— 

Per square, 
3 in. by 7 in. yellow, matched £ s. d. EJ s. d. 
and beaded or V- jointed brds. 011 0 0. 13 6 
11 by 7 in. do. do. do. 0 14 0 0,18 © 
in. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 0411 4 

1 in. by 7 in. do. do do 0 11 6 0613 6 

6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
galway Van delivered 
ans, 
ed T 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 


sections 7 5 0 


eee 9 5 


6 5 
8 2 


6 %%% %%f .o—ÄGKZ!/¾4“20 „„ 606666 „%%% „ ae 


8 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns... 7 2 


METALS. 
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Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality. rere 


Staffordshire Marked Bars 


— 
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p 
Sheet Iron (Black)— 
Ordinary sizes to 2 g. 


L 99 
26 .. 
Sheet Tron, Galvanised, flat, 
9 5 by 2 ft. 
3 ft. to 20 
peed 


g. 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 12 10 
285. and 24 g. 13 15 

Best Bott Steel Sheets 6ft. by act. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. end thicker 11 15 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 24g. 12 15 
26 8. 14 0 
Cut ‘nails, 3 in. to 6 in.. .. 9 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
rig ton, in F ed. 


16 10 
18 0 


90 a9 


OOOO OOO 8088 


£ s. d. 8. 
. English, a and up 14 10 0 es 
coils 2 6 0 260 260% 5 10 0 oe oe 
$ pipe esesoossasseooonoo 90 % 0 0 oe 2 
Com ps aa eeees 60% % 2 . 17 10 0 ee 2 
Vieille Mon @ eo ton 26 5 0 ... — 
TETE — eee %% 26 0 0 e.. TES 
p Sheet Ib 0 01 
ee ese eeseveseteas r e ee = 
ts 99922 aoe 0 0 113 . za 
Copper nails %% 2 „„ 277 0 0 11 ee ert 
s— 
Strong Sheet............... lb. 0 010 . — 
Thin, . 5 0 oa -à — 
Tin—English Ingots .. 6600 % se — 
SoLDER—Plumbers: 0 0 0 64... — 
Tinmen’s —— 0 0 ove 55 0 0 8 ese = 
Blowpipe . 5 O0 O 9 . — 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. third . 2d. per ft. delivered. 
ry fourths ceecereereesencesseceeee 1 0 97 99 
21 oz. thi rds ° 55 575 
9 fourths ö 566666 „ 6 „„ 66 6660 . d ° 90 99 
26 oz. thirds .............ccccsceseee Sid. „ 15 
„ fourths ..... e 8 Figg am 
82 oz. third . Ae 5 a 
fo urths ů(ꝓ —.ꝛ—— 1 . 97 97 
Fluted Sheet, 1 5 2 s 5 
1 Hartley's Ra Flats .. Wa 85 $ 
99 97 994 1 29 95 
99 99 D) Sarees 0 99 9s 
OILS, &c. £ s d. 
Raw R a a per gallon 0 1 7 
99 99 9 SEI NAR MEER. ce cases cvccece 95 0 1 10 
Boiled „ „ in pipes or barrels. ie A 5 1 
Turpentine, in barrels 5 » 93 11 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 19 0 0 
Red OEY cs sees clan deascheus cuca ne 19 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty .................. percwt. 0 7 6. 
Stockholm Taeuruſuſ per 1112 O. 
VABNISHES, &c. oer sailon, 
8. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ...................ccceecceees 0 8 O. 
Pale Copal Oak . . .. 010 6 
Supertine Pale Elastic Ok...... 012 6. 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak... 010 O. 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churhee ss sreco 0 14 © 
Enp Lane Carag EEEE EAE A 0 18 8 
u e e ie Carriage 
Fine Pale Map J/»»ꝰö oa aa a a es 016 0. 
Finest Pale Durabie Copallͤas˖s 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oillll. ees 1 1 0 
Eggahell Flatting Varnish ........................ 018 0 
hite Copal Pamer NEE O AA AA 14 0 
Extra Pale Paper 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size e deeds aaesmean nate 010 6 
Best Black Japan 0 16 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ees 09 O. 
Brunswick Blaekk/kßkklllll . O 8 6 
Berlin IETA O ˙²ꝛ¼m ͤmvꝛ S 016 0 
Heitss 8 010 0 
French and Brush Polis . 010 0 
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TENDERS DARTFORD.—For heating and hot-water supplies HULL.—For the erection of school buildings, ete., 1 
e ren W work i Ren 885 . Bow or re ue of the 5 Baptist Church. I. 4 
; nserti rrow-lane, for the Joint Hospita mmittee. r. R. . Brownlow Thompson, architect, 15, Parliament. 
should be adarensed to «the Bator,” aud. must reach os Mardant, architect, 28, Theobald's-road, London, 3 F by 3 z E 
not later than a. m. on ursdays. . B.— We canno „ 8 00 wman ; 
publish „Tenders unless authentica either by, the S. W. Gibson & Co., Dartford.... £492 10 0 3 Son Wein £3, 450 D D 1. desi ae 20% 19 a 
architect or the ng-owner; ana we cannot pu DINNINGTON.—For 1,300 yds. of pipe sewers, etc., ae sonh 2, -Nea 600 110 g 
announcements of Tenders acce anr ig dag tine at Dinnington Colliery, Northumberland, for Seaton oe ee 5 on a 3.051158 a 
pr SDS Tander 18 MeD, Dor Any erceptional cases | Burn Coal Co. Mr. H. W. Taylor, A.M.inst.C.E., St. | sy" 3.36 9 0 sen sons °#! 
Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases | Nicholas’-chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— pesoi 367 _ Son ...... 8 3 
and for special reasons. ] : J. E. Train 3,145 16 4 |T. Goats .... 3008 09 ¢ 
J. B. Stott ........ £749 | J. Coxon & Son .... £512 G. Houlton 3.124 0 0 J. R. Woods, 3.007 0 0 H 
o Denotes accepted. { Denotes provisionally accepted. Jacob Robson...... 663 | W. Wright ....... 509 | J. Railton 3,122 12 9 M Harper 20980 19 0 4 
J. Carrick..... ..... 637 G. Simpson 504 G Berride. 3.094 12 7 Hl. T Arnott 2 959 0 if 
J. W. Robson ...... 634 J. Thompson, Gos- N W H. Kaye“ ° 2.910 0 
ALVASTON (near Nantwich).—For the erection of Nillaard & Co Son 601] forth, Northumber- [All of Hull). J 
an infectious diseases hospital, for the Nantwich Joint | w Carr ° . 545 E. Edgar e 186 
Hospital Board. Mr. C. E. Davenport, architect, I Saen 5122 ö 
Kanth — Shannon 


J. H. Holt . . E11, 100 0 0 J. Harding .. £8,790 10 0 
Marshall .... 10,818 0 0] Cox & Vaughan 8,697 0 0 
Geo. Bullock. 9,370 0 0 Thos. Huxley . 8,650 0 0 
Thos. Smith'& Townson & Son 8,399 10 0 
on ...... 9,193 0 Of Birchall Bros.. 8,336 0 0 
J. Williams Gallimore .... 8,287 0 0 
Bons 9,114 0 0 J. T. Gresty .. 8,100 0 0 
Mic klewright F. Matthews, 
& Son .... 9,085 0 0 Nantwich*.. 7,700 0 0 


ASKERN.— For rebuilding Railway Hotel, Askern. 
Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, Ropergate- 
chambers, Pontefract :— 


Bourne & WBE- James Bryant 
kinson . . . 2, 298 16 9 & Son...... £1,788 13 9 
F. Foers & Son 2,084 2 8 | Thompson 
Dennis, Gill, & Co. . 1,697 10 0 
Son ...... 1,867 00] Wm. Barton.. 1,630 00 
Kelsey ..... . 1,851 0 0 H. Mollekin . 1,584 0 0 
Ullathorne .. 1,840 0 0] W. Darley, Pon- 
tefract® ....1,562 15 3 


BARNARD CAS8TLE.—<Accepted for the erection of 
house, Staindrop-road, for Mr. J. Hardy. Mr. T. 
Farrow, architect, 7, Market-place, Barnard Castle. 
Quantities by architect :— 

Bricklayer and Mason: C. Martin® .. 91 14 10 


Joiner: C. Martininu nns 17 3 
Sluter : C. Martin® n 21 7 11 
Plasterer : C. Martinn2n2un2g n 25 0 0 
Plumber : C. Raine 35 0 0 
Painter: J. Wrathall...... E 7 5 0 


BEDWAS (MON.). — For erecting twenty-seven 
NA aad for the Trustees of Bedwas Building 


Club. G. L. Watkins, architect, Station-terrace, 
Caerphilly :— 
Per house. P r house. 

W. & D. Thomas. £225 5 Isaac Williams .. £189 0 
T. F. Howells.... 222 0 Williams Bros., 
A. Herne & Co... 220 0 Roath House, 
J. Charles ...... 205 0 Bedwas*...... 185 15 
T. W. &. E. J. T. Rossiter 

Jenkins ...... 199.10 Sons 185 0 
Colin Sava ...... £191 10 M. Harding .... 180 0 


— 


BRIDLINGTON.— For erecting a detached residence 
in Cardigan-road, for Mrs. Bentley. Mr. J. Earnshaw, 
architect, Carlton House, Bridlington :— 

R. Musk .... £635 18 0; E. Wilson . £527 0 
J. Rennard .. 595 10 0j W. Hoggard.. 525 10 
T. Spink .... 594 15 0 A. A. Booth.. 522 0 
T. Wood .... 582 15 0 Smallwood & 

Sampson & Straw .... 516 4 

Siddall .... 548 O 0 T. Kneeshaw 514 0 
A. Gardam .. 533 19 6 J. Sawdon®.. 506 0 

[AU of Bridlington.] 


ooo ooo 


BRIGHTON.—For new engineering workshop, etc., 
at the Municipal Technical School, for the Education 
Comnittee :— 

G. R. Lockyer .... £1,866 
J. & M. Simmonds 1,778 
J. Parsons & Sons 1, 674 
Rowland Bros. 16 
W. A. Field & Co... 1,661 
J. Longley & Co... 1,649 


J. Barnes . q 41,647 

R. Cook & Sons .. 1,636 

Sattin & Evershed, 
Freshfleld - road, 
Brighton 


CLEETHORPES (Lincolnshire).—For the erection of 
a fire-station and cart-sheds, etc., in Poplar-road, for 
the Cleetho -with-Thrunscoe Urban District Council. 


Mr. E. Rushton, Engineer and Surveyor, Poplar-road, 
Cleethorpes :— 


Charles Lewis.. . £915 0 G. F. Mashford.. 569 0 
H. Marrows . 662 0 William Ion, Clee- 
& E. G. Wil- thorpess 528 0 
kinson........ 


CORK.—For the erection of a Celtic cross at Gill 
Abbey, for the Committee of the Soldiers’ Memorial. 
bir W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28, South-mall, 

rk :— 


J. Maquire, Mulgrave-road, Cork“ £320 


CORK.—For additions to house at Shorn Hill, Cork» 


for Mr. W. H. Bible, jun. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, 
architects, 28, South-mall, Cork :— 
D. Kelleper, Sunday’s-well, Cork .......... £250 


COW PEN.—For making up Harper-street, portion of 
Wright-street and Gatacre-street, and Back Waterloo- 
road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. Grieves, 
Surveyor, Seaforth-street, Waterloo, Blyth :— 

Geo. E. Simpson .£429 6 3 | Jas. Shannon, 
Jacob Robson .. 426 7 9 Morpeth® . . £413 10 11 


DANDALEITH (N. B.).— For erecting cottages. for 
the Countess Dowager of Seafleld. Mr. J. Brydon, 
architect, Seafield Estates Office. Rothes :— 


Bason: Jas. Fraser, Green-street, Offerers. 

r hie We ee ea So awe £68 15 0 15 
Carpenter : Thos. McKenzie, New 

Elgin, Elgin® ................ 89 70 8 
Slater A. Davidson, Elgin! .. 29 16 0 5 
Plasterer: Hume Bros., Dufftown® 30 00 .. 3 
Plumber A. Davidson, Elgin? 9 66 .. 9 
Painter : Jas. Stewart, Rothes .. 7 50 . 2 

L234 9 6 


GORLESTON. — For rebuilding publie-house at 
Gorleston, near Yarmouth. Messrs. Morgan & Bucking- 
ham, architects, 3, Redwell-street, Norwich :— 

J. E. Pestell £1,440 | Barham & Swan, 
C. E. Earl 1,424 Lowestoft® .... £1,398 


GRIMSBY.—For six sewer ventilating columns. for 
the County Borough of Grimsby. Mr. H. Gilbert 
Whyatt, Borough Engineer :— 

Steel Posts. 


Cast-Iron Posts. 


Stone & Co., London?. £53 20 — 
Goldthorpe & Shuttle- 

Worte 58 12 6 — 
Norton Bros. & Co. .... 63 0 0 £60 0 0 
Blakeborough & Sons .. 65 0 0 — 
e hed se eed 67 10 0 — 
Amos-Crosta Engineering 

„5G — 75 0 0 
Parsons & Wills........ 87 0 0 75 0 0 


HA RROGATE.— For the supply and delivery at 
Masham Station of 1.000 tons of Portland cement, for 
the Corporatlon. Mr. E. W. Dixon, Engineer, 14, 
Albert- street, Harrogate :— 

Otto Trechmann & Co., Warren Per ton. 
Cement Works, West Hartlepool® £1 12 9 


HARROGATE.—For supply at Masham Station, 
N.E.R., of 2,000 wooden sleepers, for quarry railway, 
for the Corporation. Mr. E. W. Dixon, M. Inst. C. E,. 
14, Albert-street, Harrogate :— 

4 ft. 6 in. by 9 in. by 41 in. sleepers. Per sleeper. 

8. d. 
W. S. Easson & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 1 21 


HARROGGAT E. For flat - bottom steel rails, etc., for 
Masham Quarry Railway, for the Corporation. Mr. E. 
W. Dixon, M. Inst. C. E., 14, Albert- street, Harrogate :— 


Per ton. 

ib ar duce oeees ae £5 40 

T. Ww. Ward, 60lb. ralss l 9 oo N 

Albion Works, Fishplates for 28 Ib. rails .. £0 9 0 

Sheftield® . Fishplates for 60Ib. rails .. 0 8 8 

j Railway brobs ........... . 0110 
Bolts, nuts, and washers fo 

fishplates .............. 0150 


HEBBURN.—For road works in Jervis-street and 
other streets, for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. 
Paterson, Surveyor, Argvle-street, Hebburn. Quantities 
by Surveyor :— 

Thompson £968 6 2 J. McLaren & 

J. Hollings .. 929 17 8 Son £763 1 8 
8 Dixon .... 925 10 0 G. E. Simpson 729 4 5 
M. 


baa 


Thornton & T. Callaghan, 

(0s OE 871 8 5 Jarrow - on- 
D. Young 838 11 8 Tyne“ .... 712 14 0 

Wm. Kennedy 81612 3| = — 

(Surveyor’s estimate, £766 178. 9d.) 


HIGH HARRINGTON.—For erecting a detached 
villa at High Harrington, Cumberland, for Mr. B. J. 


Whitaker. Messrs. . G. Scott & Co., architects, 

Vietoria- buildings, Workington :— 
Builder G. Mann, Workington®...... £190 4 0 
Joiner: J. Carruthers, Workington .. 99 0 0 
Slater: E. Burrow, Workington® .... 27 0 0 
Plumber: D. M. Walker, Workington'. 40 0 0 
Plasterer: P. Gannon, Carli? 42 7 6 
Painter: W. I. Sherwood, Workington® 11 0 0 


HOLY WOOD.—For laying street crossings, flagging 
and curbing footpaths, and laying water mains, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. W. D. R. Taggart, C. E., 
Town Surveyor. Quantities by Surveyor :— 

For Streets Grainger Bros.* .... £511 C0 0 
For Footpaths : Grainger Bros.“ . 22 14 0 
For Three Crossings Grainger Bros.“ 47 14 0 
Extension of Water Mains : Thomas 


{All of Holywood, Down.] 


2 8 0 


HULL.—For erecting a greenhouse, potting shed. 
etc., East Park, Holderness-road, for the Parks and 
Burial Committee of the Corporation. Mr. J. H. Hirst, 
City Architect, Town Hall, Hull :— 
J. R. Woods ....£440 0 F. W. 


Wilson, 
J. Allison 316 14 * 


Hull ...... £270 0 

HU LI. — For the erection of two cabmen's shelters, 
in Wellington- street and Nelson-street. for the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, 


H. Grassb ...... . 112 8 9 
u reibe, E, 
J. Darneley ...... TA ao 0 
O R ucene Nelonatreet .. 88 0 9 
G. W. Stephenson“ i 98 0 0 


[All of Hull. 


ISLEWORTH.—For new road and sewer on the 
estate of Sir John Dickson-Poynder, Bart., M. P. 
Messrs. Lee & Pain, Surveyors, 63, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 


W . C. — 
Patman & Fother- 


W. Neave & Sons.. £2,435 
inghnam . £2,993 | C. Killingback & Co. 2.397 
Joseph Mears .... 2,986 8. Kavanah & Co... 2,266 


KILMARNOCK.—For electric lighting and tramway 


work for the Corporation. Messrs. Keunedy and 
Jenkin, engineers, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
London :— 


Arc and Inoandescent Lamps, Posts, and Gear. 
Oliver & Co., Woolwich*® .......... £1,275 
Feeders, Mains, Stich Pillars, and Road Work. 
Callender's Cable & Construction Co., 
td., Victoria Embankment, i 
London, E.C.* ..,...... ere ser £14,115 8 ¢ l 


9 


Meters. 
Chamberlain & Hookham, Ltd., 


Birmingham“ £209 2 0 


~e ae 


KNUTSFORD.—For the erection of a free \ibrary 
for the Urban District Council. Messrs. Darbyshire 4 
Smith, architects, 17, Brazennose- street, Manchester :— 
Burgess & Galt £1,710 Clayton Bros... £1,488 14 
Hamilton & Son 1,651 Hughes & Stir- 
Beswicks ...... 5 Ung hae eas 1,482 0 
Brown & Son.. 1,640 ros., 

Martin Stone .. 1,570 Kuutsford+ .. 1,435 © 
J. Acton 


æ. 


880008 
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LONDON.—For stoneware pipe surface-water gener. 
St. James’-lane, Muswell Hill, for Hornsey Borough 
Council. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Borough Engineer, 
Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. :— 


J. A. Dunmore £574 17 11 R. Ballard. Ld. £419 0 0 


— 
a . 


T. Adams .... 552 7 O|]C. W. Killing- a] 
Wilkinson Bros. 529 0 0 back & Co., 

Foster Bros.. 512 0 0 James - st., * 
R. Jackson.. . 476 11 3 Camden ql 
D. R. Paterson 468 17 0 Town’ .... 415 19 10 


LONDON. — For making-up Down-lane (first portion) : 
and Down-lane (second portion), for the Tottenham |! 
Urban District Council. Mr. W. H. Prescott, Engineer, ae 
Coombes Croft House, 712, High-road, Tottenham. 
Quantities by Messrs. Campbell & Son :— 7 

First portion. Second portion. 


E. Frost, Tottenham. . . . £3,331 12 6 .. £849 14 11 
Grounds & Newton, 


Tottenham.......... 3,357 96 . 847 12 ~% 
E. T. Bloomfield ...... 3,370 60 857 18 0 
O. Bloomffeld.......... 8,655 19 3 . 898 2 9 
T. Adams esoo oscesoe o . 3,424 6 0 ee 888 4 8 

LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


Gordonbrock-road ‘Site, Brockley : New School. 


Boys’ School—one story: Hall. 56 ft, by 26 ft. 4} in.; 
classrooms, 56, 56, 48, 48, 40, 40, 40. Heating by low- 
pressure hot-water apparatus. Girl’ School — one 
story: Hall, 56 ft. by 26 ft. 41 in.; classrooms, 56, 58. 
48, 48, 40, 40, 40. eating by low-pressure hot-water 
apparatus. Infante’ School—one story: Hall, 54 ft. by 
26 ft. 6 in.; classrooms, 50, 50, 48, 48, 48, 48, 48. 
Heating by low-pressure hot-water apparatus and opn 
fires. (School panne for future extension.) Area of 
site, 87,120 sq. Playgrounds, area per child: bovs’, 
66 sq. ft.; girls’ 47 sq. ft.; infants’, 42 sq. ft. Also 
Schoolkeeper’s house, Cookery, and Laundry centre :-— 


J. Greenwood, Ltd. £25,892 , McCormick & Sons £24,061 

Perry & Co. .... 25,781 J. Carmichael. . 24,047 

Leslie & Co., Ltd.. 25, 715 Treasure & Son .. 24,0123 

J. Simpson & Son 25,475 Hudson Bros. 24.004 

J. & M. Patrick. 25.464 W. Johnson & Co., 

C. Miskin & Sons.. 25, 055 Ltd .Q v . 223.995 

T. L. Green. . 24, 866 W. J. Mitchell & 

E. Lawrance & Son 2. 993 
Sons,, heise 24,829 J. & C. Bowyer .. 23,852 

J. Garrett & Son.. 24,782 Lathey Bros. 23.540 

J. Longley & Co... 24.698 C. Dearing & Son. 23,313 

J. Chessum & Sons 24,607 J. Smith & Sons, 

Martin, Wells & Lt dodo... Q :( 28,280 
Co., Ltd. ...... 24,540 Holliday & Green- 

Patman & Fother- ood, Ltd. 223.238 
ingham, Ltd... 24,211 G. E. Wallis & 

F. & H. F. Higgs. 24,149 Sons s. 22 ac7 

Stimpson & Co... 24, 100 W. Downs 22,355 

C. F. Kearley.... 24,076, 


Holbeach-road School, Catford: Enlargement. 


Enlargement: Boys’, 96; girls’, 96; infante’, 10 
total, 300. Classrooms. Boys’, 56, 40 s girls’, 56. 40 
infants’, 60, 48. Providing two sta for bers 
and girls’, cloakrooms for all departments. tock rocni 
for boys’ and eres and AO 1 1— 

Holliday & Green- : E So 

wood Ed, £5,577| bed T So TO ET 
Rice & Son ...... 5,558 Treasure & Som 5185 
Edwards & Medway 5,553 E. P. Buled & Co. 502 
G. E. Wallis & Sons 5,539 W. J. Mitchell & ` 
J. & C. Bowyer .. 5,436 Sn. 8 
W. Akers & Co. .. 5, 201. T. D. Leng? S 


Bonneville - road School, Clapham Park : for Completi ' 
‘New School. . 


The Board are now erecting a permanent sch 
the Bourneville-road site. Clapham Park, ae 
accommodation for 996 children. The school tis planne 
for enlargement by an additional m for ea. 
department, thereby increasing the total accommodat.. 
of the school to 1,124 places. The Board of Educat 
have now approved a proposal to complete the scs- 
according to these plans at once; and the Works C3: 
mittee accordingly recommended that the 885 
these additional classrooms (the cost Of we 
mated at £991) be carried out by M 


1 


N 
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TENDERS.—LONDON SCHOOL BOARD (continued). | 


The “ Alma ” School, Southwark Park-road : Enlargement. | de 


Boys’: Providing two classrooms for 40 children 
each, head-master’s room, and stock room. Girls’: 
Providing two classrooms for 40 children each, head- 
mistress’s room, and stock room. Infants’: Providing 
two classrooms for 48 children each, head mistress’s 
room, and stockroom. Providing demonstration tables 
in boys’ and girls’ departments, and internal w.c.’s for 
teachers. The revised accommodation of the school, 
on the completion of the enlargement, will be—boys, 
$20; girls, 320; Infants, 402; total, 1,042. (There is 
a total gain of 256 places, but as a class of 60 will be 
removed from each of the boys’ and girls’ halls and one 


of 80 from the infante’ the net gain {3 only 56 
places) :-— 
J. Greenwood, Ltd.£2,985 0| J. Garrett & Son £2,781 0 
E. Triggs ...... 2,884 0 H. Wall & Co. .. 2,779 0 
E. P. Bulled & Co. 2,875 0 J. Marsland & 
H. Groves ..... . 2,862 0} Sons ........ 2,775 0 
Rice & Son .... 2,804 0 E. B. Tucker 2,752 1 
F Minter .... 2,808 0 W. WDS...... 2,688 0 
Edwards & Med- G. Neal 2,672 0 
waꝓy 2, 789 0 | W. Akers & Co... 2,671 0 
Holloway Bros., Lathey Bros.“ .. 2,657 0 
Ltd. cheeses 2,786 0 


Sleaford-street School, Battersea Park-road, for Improve- 
ments, Including the Provision of Halls ete. 


Providing halls, and additional lighting, pping 
classrooms in each department; providing two class- 
rooms in each de ment: I eee e and 
tar-paving the additional land; providing new s m 
of heatinglapparatus, etc. The plans also include the 
erection of a new laundry centre on arches (thus 
forming a covered playground underneath), to take the 
place of the existing aiding, which will have to be 
removed in order to provide the additional classrooms. 
The revised accommodation of the school upon the 
completion of the improvements will be: Boys, 438: 

is, 438 infanta, 496; total, 1,372; being a loss of 
wenty-nine places in the accommodation, which is 
occasioned by the necessity of N length of 
certain classrooms so as to form corridors and j 
and the rocalculation of other classrooms on the seat 


Rice & Son 9,945 Lathey Bros 
J. Garrett & Son.. 9,857 W. Johnson & Co., 
Holloway Bros., o 9,247 


Basnett-road Site, Lavender-hill, Arrangements for 
Brect ion of Separate Department for Forty Older 
Mentally Defective Boys, Manual Training Centre, ete. 


The Board of Education, on December 30, 1903, 
approved the proposal to provide a separate depart- 
ment for the accommodation of older merely defective 
boys, consisting of two classrooms for twenty children 
each, and a room for manual work, subject to the 
spot: approval of the plans. The Board of 

ucation, on the same date, also sanctioned the 

vision of a manual training centre for forty boys on 
fiis site to replace the existing centre at Gideon-road, 
Lavender-hill. Preliminary plans have now been 

pared for carrying out these additional works, and 
fie Committee recommended that, so soon as the 
Board of Education shall have approved the plans, 
instructions be given to Messrs. J. Garrett & Son to 
erect the proposed buildings (the cost of which is 
estimated at 3,852/.), on their contract schedule of 
prices for the physically defective school. 


Middle-row School, Kensal New Town, for Sanitary and 


Drainage Works. 
G. Neal ......... . £3,018 Burn Bros £2,776 
R. P. Beattie .... 2,864] F. Bull 2,729 
G. Godson & Sons.. 2.855 | Lathey Bros. .... 2,700 
F. G. Minter...... 2,801 |J. Peattie> ...... 2,665 
Vicory-place School, Walworth: for Skylights, Fresh-air 
a Inlas, etc. 


Infants’ School—Altering five skylights in the hall 
and classrooms B, C, D, and F: forming window in the 
cloakroom ; providing Tobin fresh-air inlets, and foul- 
Bom department—Providing 2 slitina allen 

ys’ de en ng a ven skylight 
in classroom C, and four Tobin tube fresh-air inlets in 
O and D rooms :— 


E. Trigg g £290 | W. Do wW nis 4 

H. Groves Ii 6 | J. Marsland & Sons.. 237 
W. V. Goad ........ 252 | J. C. Chalkley ...... 196 
H. Line..... siras . 249| E. B. Tucker. 194 


Maxwell Bros., Ltd.. 245 


Running Contracts for the Supply of Various Articles of Furniture.. 


The interior work at the following schools will The Supply of Linen Bozes. 


executed between March 12, and April 9 
and the exterior painting between March 12 and North of Baca ken u h: PED 
April 16 :— nishing Co., Ltd. e 
Edinburgh-road : Cleaning Interior and Painting Ezterior. hy Gane Co., „ 
General Builders, S. Polden........ £280 10 S. J. Waring & Sons, Ltd. „.. 1 18 6 
G £819 0 F. T. Chinchen & T. Wallis & Co., Ltd,. „ .. 1 17 8 
G. H. Sealy ...... 308 0 * 218 15 G. M. Hammer & Co., Ltd., 5, 1 12 0 
i Be 250 0 8 0 & Bemol. 108 10 R. Goodman & Sons, „ « 110 0 
olloway ros. . Hammond® .. 
(London), Ltd.: 286 0 ig el E A a a ae 
tBlundell-street : Painting Interior. [Present price, £1. 70 5 1064.5 contract expired 
Thompson & Beve- G. S. S. Williams & 3 
1 Gc. Sacks 458 9 5 . £444 — ————— 
5 9 vens Bros. LANGHO (Lancashire).— For the erection of epilepti 
G. Kirby ......... 45 . Dearing & Son 399 | homes, etc., at Langho, near Blackburn, first 8 
Marchant & Hirst .. 446 | H. Bouneau® ...... of scheme to accommodate 240 pe fonte; for the Chorlton 
In this case the work will be carried out between | and Manchester Joint Asylum Committee. Messrs. Giles, 


Gough, & Trollope, architects, 28, Craven-street, Charing 


White Lion-street : Painting Interior and Exterior (old and | Ce, London :— 


new buildings). Pattinson & Sons ............. £83,499 0 0 
Parrot & Isom...... £687 | McCormick & Sons.. £456 ( ee 805 
A. Porter sia RISS 990 y cna pell........ 309 Armitage & Hodgson ........ 75,688 0 0 
CAIBOD ccc . q a ATARE 88 88858 eile ace Cae ere wire on 10 6 
=e . Points . on 73,100 0 0 
High-street : Painting Interior. H. Vickers & on. 72.700 0 0 
Vigor & Co. ....... . £400, W. J. Howie £340 W. J. Bloxham.............. 72,250 0 0 
. Banks .. . 308 H. Groves 2 305 W. Storr, Sons, & Co., Ltd. 71,899 0 0 
P. S. Howard ..... . 349 W. Hayter & Son“. 280 Gerrard & Sons .............. 800 0 0 
R. Woollaston & Co.. 345 T. Rowbotham 71,000 0 0 
Inotota· road : Painting Interior and Exterior. i rep 
Vigor & Co. .. £448 0 0; W. Banks .... £374 12 6 Whitaker 4 Sous 69,882 0 s 
W. J. Howie. 414 0 0 H. Groves. 345 00 John Boland.............._ 69.600 0 0 
C. G. Jones .. 391 110 W. Hayter & John Knowles 69,500 0 0 
R. Woollaston & Sonn 312 0 0 John Tin line . 68,995 0 0 
COs ..... --. 883 00 8. & J. potum. ae een 68,680 0 0 
N. stroet : Painting Interior. ames Ha Dercos tess 67,385 0 0 
A. J, Acworth - -E200 o 0 W.E aks... s210 17 6 Moss & Sons, Ltd. ee Se 66,639 0 0 
; 2 we 5 $ ng s 5 (EE 22 „ „ „4 6 e.o , 
E. P. Bulled & H. Groves... 198 00 R- Nell & Son, Manchester” .. 68,050 0 6 
8 , A 4 g NEW MALDEN.—For erecting cotta homes, 
BMN OTR Poe 1 Interior (Old Portion) and the Kingston Union Guardians.” Mr. Wy. H. Hope. 
ainting Interior (enlargement). architect, Seymour-road, Hampton Wick :— 
I. J. Ronde goed ae We Heyer & £190 o o | J; Scofield .. £9,167 7 6 C. W. Horton £7,051 0 0 
d. Kemp ...... 218 0 0 W. Banks . . 184 19 6 West & King 8,886 10 5 /Johnson & Co. 6,088 0 0 
H. Groves .. 197 15 0 C. d. Jones.. 177120 | West & Bich- 5 


ards ...... 7,990 00 Son ...... 6,975 0 0 
Teesdale-street : Cleaning Interior. Perry & Co... 7,890 0 0 Hi Somerford 


Potter Bros. 7,890 00 6, 
A. E. Symes .. £285 00/C. Willmott & S. E. Moss & W. A. Smyrk 8854 ice 
W. Martin . 241 00] Son........ £208 00 6 7,688 0 0 d. Kemp... 6949 00 
W. Silk & Son.. 229 160 Barrett & Speechly & H. Collings & 
H. Bouneau .. 215100] Power .... 205 0 .. q 7,650 00 Son ...... 6, 907 00 
oe ; Goddard & McDonald 
Wolverloy-street : Painting Interior and Eæterior. Sons 88 7,610 14 0 Bros. 3 6,006 13 6 
H. Ranham Brown £598 0 | Woollaston Bros. £482 0 | C. E. Sims 7,595 0 0 J. Ferguson & 
C. Willmott & Son 562 0 A. J. Sheffield.... 469 0] Mus sellwhite So aesan 6,882 0 0 
J. F. Holliday .... 534 O Barrett & Power.. 459 0 & Sapp .. 7,589 0 0 W. Smith & 

G. Barker . 493 0 W. Silk &Son.... 441 0 G. Gray .... 7,430 0 0 ons . 6, 784 00 
Vigor & Co. ...... 491 0 J. Haydon & Sons 402 8 . J. Ren- F. Hawkey .. 6,629 12 0 
iP ; 8 , shaw..... . 7,893 0 0 J. Barker & 

Lo- tres: Painting Interiors (all Buildings on Site) and | Waller & Co. 7,350 0 0 Co 6,6 
Exteriors (all Centres). J. Longley . 7,345 0 0 k. Fiti M. 26 9° 
Lathey Bros. ....£579 0 Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 479 0 | B. H. Davey 7,287 0 0 Carthy .. 6598 00 
Bargman, Son, & W. Hooper ...... 459 10 | Robson A. F. Mitchell 6,484 3 8 
. 548 0 W. Sayer & Son .. 409 0 Hoon . . . . 7,285 0 0 J. Burges & 
Macey & Sons, Ltd. 585 0 W. J. Howie .... 400 0 | C. Oldridge & Sons. 6,489 0 0 
G. Kemp ........ 507 0 E. Triggs® ...... 884 0 Sarh eree 115 ie e Wood. Ga 
nes TOS... ® 00 * 
ALalchmors Painting Interior (Boys, Girls, and Cropley Bros., diff - grove, 
Infante). 1 7, iria 7,198 0 0 Luton, Beds* 6,804 11 0 
F. d. Minter...... £493 0 E. Flood ........ £480 0 J. Hebbie- B. E. Nightin- 
8. A. a „ 487 0 R. E. Williams & thwaite .. 7,070 00 galo+...... 65,757 00 
- Gurling........ Sons .......... 0 
Rice & Son ...... 453 0 J. Garrett & Son.. 876 0 vere 
W. Johnson & Co., R. 8. Ronald .... 870 0 
A saas 443 10 | J. & M. Patrick . 340 0 NEW MALDEN.—For the erection of public om 


fire station, etc., for the Urban District Council o 


New-road : Painting Interior. Maldens and Coombe. Mr. Wm. Hope, architect, 


= ! 


y : 
North of E d School Furnishing Company, Ltd. .... 
E. Spencer E (o.. 
T. Wallis & Co., Ltd. ll ĩ;ẽ 
8. J. Waring & Sons, “.... ae Bn k's „ 


„eee „ee „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „% „ „% %% „ „ „6 „0 0 | 


1 


of 4 sections | of 4 sections 
ns eset —— 


W. King & Son ..£584 0 | Maxwell Bros., Ltd.£459 0 Seymour-road, Hampton Wick : 

7: E- as 480 0 Tarne pros . . . 423 0 | Q. F. Havell ..£6,830 89) B. k. Nightin- 

wards i Pono . 410 P. W. Barker 6,657 0 0 gale...... . £5,647 00 

8 ar —ͤ— rth 18 1 . 394 0] McDonald F. d. Minter.. 5,576 0 0 

; ar ing eee 9 * gg’ . - 862 0 Bros. ...... 6,566 3 0 Lane & Son . 5,561 10 0 

Rice n 22 „„ „60% 2 ley Bros., 6.089 0 0 91411 1 5,490 0 0 

i : r,, Ha ; ge ns 6,490 0 0 

5 -road 55 Interior and Baterior Foster Bros. .. 6,081 0 0 Gaze & Sons. 5,127 00 

ey 2 2 62 „6 „ 6 0 Maxwell Bros., Buckingham & McCarthy E. r 

W. J. Coleman & Ltd......... ee £269 0 Son........ 5,080 0 0 Fitt 5 00 

aSa & Gren. 280 0 H, Lene & Son.. 266 0 | General ` Bait Ferguson & Co. 5,167 00 
0 y A areen: ae ok a: tchell & ders, Ltd. .. 6, 800 00/Goddard & 
. D . 1 249 10 | J, G. Kimberley 5,836 7 0 Sons, Dork. 

W. Read % %% „%% „%„%%d0 277 0 H. J. Willlams “. 226 0 Higgs & We ing, Surrey* 5 000 0 0 

of Three Buildings. 

Parrott & Isom .... £320 | Woollaston & Co..... £72 PONTYPOOL (Mon.).—For heating a m 

G. Barker.......... 125 | A. J. Sheffield®...... 62 tional Church. Messrs. Swash Be archi ace 

Vigor & Co. ...... 89 nd Bank-chambers, Newport, Mon. :— : 
T. Waller & Co. £800 0 0 J. Howarth & 

2 Werner, - CO. 145 15 6 

ee = derer, & Per- i oo Bee eg 
DG kisses lan 145 

Map and Platforms. Coalbrookdale Paragon Hea R 

Diagram Deea oe See eases ae Steps. Ltd 207 0 0 ing Co. 142 0 0 

Tables. 4 ct. 6 in. 6 ft. b 6 ft h. J. Attwood .. 200 0 0 C. Seward & Co. 124 00 

Each. by 6 ft. W e J. Jones & Son 169 15 0 R. Alger & Sons, 

t, 
hens & 180 90 Nowport; 
ons ...... On. 2. 1 

E 8. d. £ s. d. E s. d. £ s. d. H. Hope & Sons, Brearley, Hor - ee 

612 6 2 6 0 216 0 7 8 0 Ltd......... 149 10 0 rox, & Co... 115 16 0 

7 10 0 — — — W. A. Baker & H. Ashworth.. 115 10 0 

5 15 0 — — — Co., Ltd 146 0 0 J. King, Ltd... 97 00 
— 5 5 0 5 12 6 0 12 6 J. Jackson & Co. 92 0 0 

i 11 0 — — — t Low pressure system. 

6 5 0 2 15 0 8 0 0 050 J 
eu 4 0 8 3 12 5 062 e NN at . Hall, for 
aes 0 n. ; a enner 

619 6 z ee a9 Redhill :— png x BECO 

8 5 0 8 0 619 0 9 6 R. Wallace & Sons.. £419 | W, Wickman, Rei- 

5 7 6 11 4 0 10 4 0 0 9 0 A. B. Apted seese eee 889 gates 295 2 * eee 

{ each platformieach platform 0 5 0 Saunders Geal...... 384 
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(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included tn this List, see previous issues.) 


* 


1904. 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums PE 
Thirty Labourers’ Cottages Lurgan BFD 8 Í EEA April 6 
Infirmary for 70 Beds at Workhouse, Newall, Otley. Wharfedale Guardians ....... gee T TOL AO 2. ctes eens VCC N May 2 
Publle L brary. EO O ETE re ee re Borough of Stamford ............ rr y May 31 
CONTRACTS. 

Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by be ee 
Matera 4 hese see ow ewes e Yardley RD. cekkauis A. W. Smith, Engineer, Council House, Sparkhill, Birmingham. Mar. 19 
Maintenance of Fire Alarm Installation .......... do. do. do. 
Baths, Peel Park, Bradford dg Gla tee pride ate Bradford Corporation e F. E. P. Edwards, Cit. Arch. „Whitaker -dgs., Brewery- st., Bradford Mar. 21 
Roadwork, Oakdale- Coe. i Wallasey U. D. cee... W. H. Travers, District Engineer, Public Offices, Egremont, Ches. do. 
Street Works (aed seek scutes as ly goa Manchester Corporation .......... Paving, etc., Dept. (Surveyor's Office), Town Hall e do. 
Road Materlaslas!!!!k!kk.l do. Chief Clerk, "Hig ways Department, Town Hall, Manchester. do. 
Making up and Completing various Roads ...... Plymouth Corporation ime Sikes £ Paton, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Plymouth . do. 
Repairs at Cemetery eee ee Banbury Town Council .......... H. Dawson, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Banbury........ do. 
Parochial House at t Terrygiass eee Rev. J. Dart By rne & Son, Architects, 20, Suffolk-street, Dublin bias do. 
Villa, near Menai Bridged | = sa evvecs H. Thomas, Architect, Castle-buildings, Carnarvon ...... Leake’ do. 
Granite and Sla“sessssss e |) Towcester R.D.C. ..uasssosseseo W. Sheppard, Surveyor, Towees tern Mar. 22 
e vides cca Pee ee sa ees ee Sees Prenas Burslem Corporation ............ | F. Bettany, Borough Surv eyor, Municipal Offices, Burslem... do. 
Farmhouse, Woodleigh...........-ccescvccccveee Mr. E. B. Luscombe ............ Mr. Barrons, Weir View, Tot nes q ͥ 2i 1d0. 
Sewer Entries and Jobbing Works, etc............4. Deptford Borough Council ........ V. Orchand, Town Clerk, Municip. Off., 20, Tanner’s-hill, Deptford do. 
Making up Cambus-road ana Carson-road ........ West Ham Borough Council ...... J. G. Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham........ do. 
Broken LIlmes toren ... . . | Caerphilly U. D. GGW A. O. Harpur, Surveyor, Caerphilly ........... 330 ; do. 
Repair, etc., of Highways. . | SEVENOAKS R. D. CO. ... | W. H. Bolt, Surveyor, Leigh, Tonbridge ............000008 ; do. 
Two Villas at Llantwit Vardre .......... . Mr. C. Griffitgss gage. A. Bryant, Architect, Midland Bank Buildin Pontypridd .... do, 

*Roadmaking and Paving Works ieee anata als Willesden District Council Council’s Engineer, Dy ne-road, Kilburn, N.V N. e do. 
Road and Sewers, Horflellꝭ dll. W. P. Saunders, Architect, Rupert-chambers, Quay-street, Bristol do. 
Four Houses, Ermington, Doo Mr. J. Treneman .........eeeeee, W. Harvey, Puttapool, Cornwood, Devon she AA or do. 
Materials FF EOE Oldham Corporation ............ E. C. Foote, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Oldham .......... Mar. 23 
Whinstone and Sla,¶»ssgss shia Nees Easingwold R.D.C. ....... . F. J. H. Robinson, Clerk, Easingwold ......... 7 do. 
Stores and Mater lass. Rotherham Corporation e Tramways Manager, Tram Depot, Rotherham ....... er er do. 
Conversion of Premises in Wade-st. to a Public House sausis Jackson & Fox, Architects, 7, Rawson- -street, Halifax s ‘ do. 
Stones and Chalk ........ cc cccccececscecncnrecs Cosford R.D. Coe ae eee. E. W. Veale, Surveyor, Bildeston, Suffolk ....... re eee te do. 
Alterations, etc., Hospital Boiler House at Workhouse | Stoke-upon-Trent Guardians A. P. Miller, Architect, Hanley ............... EE ere ee ere do. 
emergency Staircases & Balconies at Workho. Hosp. do. do. do. 
Cement ....esssssoesosevescssessoo „ Sois ; J. S. Pickering, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham do. 
Baptist Chapel, St. Taua Swansea F e ee e eee e W. Beddoe Rees, A. R. I. B. A., 37, St. Mary- street, Cardiff ...... do. 
Lime Daa on camel EN Rochdale Gas, etc. Committee .... | J. Leach, Town Clerk. Town Hall, Rochdale „ do. 
Tubes and Fittings . V ewe oe aw as eeeR do. T. Banbury Ball, at Gasworks, Dane-street, Rochdale .......... do. 
Main e and Specials ee do. do. do. 

*New Infirmary, etc., at Workhouse .............. Chipping Norton Union ......... . C. Smith & Sons, 164, Friar-street, Reading . canes do. 

*Wood-Paving, etc., Netherwood-rd. & Richmond-rd. Borough of Hammersmith ..... .. . | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Broadway, Rendern W. do. 
Extention of Engine & Boiler Houses at Elec. Wks. | Southend-on-Sea Corporation.. . E. J. Elford, Borough Engineer, Southend-on- Sea. Mar. 24 
Granite and Road Material Luton Town Council ............ | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Luton e do. 
Lavatory and Urinal at Cattle Market, Croas-lane . . | Salford Corporation........... ... | Borough Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Salford ....... W EEA do. 
Lime, Pipes, and other Stores ‚· J . | Carlisle oe Committee W. J. Smith, Engineer, Gas Works, Carlisle . do. 
Road Macadaaae nnn 3 Rhondda U. D..... W. J. Jones, Engineer, Public Offices, Pentre, Rhondda ........ do. 
Broken Granite, Edging, etc., and Cement 8 Peterborough City Counell.. ee A W. Walshaw, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Peterborough........ do. 
Broken Granite and Sla gs Kesteven County Council . .. | W. B. Purser, County Surveyor, 4, St. Peter’s Hill, Grantham .. do. 
Small Villa Residence at Sandsend, Whitby.. Dr. Iinle .. E. H. Smales, A. R. I. B. A., 5, Flowergate, Whitby . do. 
Public Conveniences under the Shambles .......... | Burslem Corporation „ .- | Borough Survey or's Office, Queen-street, Burslem........... : Mar. 25 
Road Material and Carti 1 05 „ .... . . | Guildford R. D. Cee. .J. Anstee, C. E., Council's ‘Offices, Commercial-road, Guildford .. do., 
Temporary Schools, Maul eth- road, e .... | Withington U. D. ........ W e Woodhouse, Architect, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester do. 
Residence at Tuam N is Rev. Dr. Healey, Arch. of Tuam .. | D. N. Morris, 68 68, Harcourt-street, Dublin ....... S 8 do. 
One 500 Kilowatt Steam Generator ........... ... | Stockport Gas and Electricity Com. A. J. H. Carter, Electricity Works, Stockport Bees do. 
Electric Lighting at Cardepot................. Swindon Corporation ...... ere Lacy & Sillar, Engineers, 78, King-street, Manchester do. 
Machine Tools, etc., for Cardepot and Ropa- Shops. do. do. do. 
Warehouse at Union Mills, Halifax ..........006- R. Horsfall & Son, Architects, 22a, Com merelal- street, e do. 
Stores on Pothouse Wharf, Carm arten Weeters Counties Agric. Coop: Oe: The Association’s Stores, Pothouse-quay, Carmarthen ....... do. 
Saleshop & Premises, Church-st. & Orchard-st., Shef. r. C. L. Grundy.............. .. | Gibbs & Flockton, Architects, 15, St. James’s-row, Sheffield .... do. 
Presbytery at Loughglynn, co. Roscommo n. ` Canon White, Lou ughgly FAD E E E 8 do. 

*New Coastguard Buildings, near Plymouth . Admiralty ......... e ... | Director of Works epartment, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. 

Road Material and Cartaggg et Repton R. D. C. -· ... T. R. Sidgwick, Surveyor, Rep ton, Burton-on- Trent. . Mar. 26 
Dwelllng Houses & Shops, Bloomfield-sq., Aberiow J. Mmphe!!! .. | Mr. J. Jamieson, Architect, 51. High-street, BQN. n do. 
Alterations, etc., Romsey Police Station .......... Southampton County council... W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor. The Castle, Winchester do. 
Widening of Bridges e CCC Northumberland County Council .. J. A. Bean, County Surveyor, The Moot Ha ne e eee do. 
Street Works Leese e ... . | Hadleigh U. D. C. en ee T. F. Corder, Surveyor, 115, High-street, Hadleigh ........ ET do. 
Road Material errr E E EEE ....... | Wrotham U. D. Coo. ..... |A J. H. Powell, Surveyor, Borough-green, Sevenoaks .......... do. 
Detached Villa at Omagh, co. Tyrone ....sssese ce | OL ‘anenee T. Houston, Architect, Kingscourt, Wellington-place, Belfast... do. 
Station Buildings & Agent's House, Boat of Garten Highland Railway Co.......... .. . | W. Roberts, Engineer, Invernessss . e do. 
Foot pat.. Helensburgh Town Council........|J. R. Wilson, Burgh Surveyor, Helensburgh, N.B............... do. 
Exten. of Purifying H’se at Gasworks, Biackstoun-rd. Paisley Gas Corporation ..........|G. R. Hislop, Engineer, Paisley Gas Works....... ee ere do. 
Workmen's Lavatory and Stores e do. do. do. 
Street Works, Sludge-lane, Wakefield.............. The Council ............ . . | City Surveyor, Town Hall, Wakefield dll. nnan do. 
„500 Yds. of c.i. Watermains, etc., Broxb' ne & Wormley Ware R D. C. e .. . | Bailey Denton, Lawford & Symons, Eng., 9, Bridge-st., Wm’ ster Mar. 28 
Covered Service Reser vo ere eee do. do. do. 
Pumping Station, et eee ere eeeeeens do. do. do. 
Extensions to Goods-shed, Donegall Quay ........ | Belfast Harbour Commissioners .. G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast ............. cee do. 
Matei... ee ow ies .. . . | Clayton Le Moors U.D.C. ....... . | A. Dodgeon, Surv eyor to Council, Clayton le Moors.. e do. 
Paving, Sewering, etc., Sandy- lane, Pe, .... | Dukinfield Corporation .......... |S. Bague, 5 Surveyor, Town Hall, Dukinflelii u do. 
School, Devonsh -street, Higher Broughton . .. . . | Salford Education Committee .... H. E. Stelfox, F. R. I. B. A., 6, Princess-street, Manchester do. 
Materials ........... sec cerccccceccecsvcevescess | Gateshead Corporation . Bower, C. E., Borough Engineer. Town Hall, Gateshead ... Pe do. 
Annual Contracts cere cencncenecsces West Molesey U. D. C.. . | Surveyor, District Council Offices, East Molesey ...... e do. 

Neu School in De vonshire-street, Higher e County Borough of Salford ...... | H. E. Stelfox, F. R. I. B. A., 6, Princess-street, Manchester do. 
Annual Cont races ade een eee Sowerby Bridge U. D. .......... Engineer, Town’s Buildings, Sowerby Bridge ie Se Varese do. 
Alterations, etc., Welsh Cong’l. Chapel, Taff’s % wkedeties G. L. Watkins, Architect, Station-terrace, Caerphilly .......... do. 
Furnishing "Isolation Hospital and Buildings, Tonteg | Pontypridd U.D.C. .............. P. R. A. Willoughby, Surveyor, Pontypridd ...... elene T do. 
Cloakroom, etc., at Gordon-road Council ay goa .. | Stroud Education Committee.. W. Banks, A. M. Inst. 0. E., Guildhall, Rochester do. 

*Precipitating Tanks, etc., at Irrigation Land. Barnet U.D.C. e... .. . | Council’s Surveyor, 40. High- street, Barnet. e do. 
Roofing at Wa ping Goods Yard, Liverpool Lancashire & Yorkshire Ry. Co. .. | Engineer’s Office, Hunt’ 8 Bank. Manchester . ee Mar. 29 
Painting, ete. Hos. Whit moor Common, Worplesdon | Guildford, etc., Bere Board.. A. J. Sturgess, Architect, 25, High-street, ou ae . do. 
Road t 8 .... . | Malling R. D. C. .. . J. Marshall, Surveyor, West Malling. do. 
1,400 Yds. of Quartzite, Basalt, or Granite........ "do. do. do. 
Furniture and Fittings, York-road Branch Library | Leeds Corporation .............+. | H. A. Chapman, A. R. I. B. A., Prudential-bldgs., Park-row, Leeds do. 
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CONTRACTS.—Continued. 


Nature of Work or Materials. “—“€ By whom Advertised. jo te Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by Be oana i 
Street Works ......... 000 ͤ Ä Stanley U. D. Ce... J. Routledge, Surveyor, Council Offices, Stanley ........... wits Mar. 22 
Excavating and Re Trenches for Gas Mains .. | Glasgow Corporation ...... . Mr. Wilson, Engr. of the Gas Department, 45, John-st., Glasgow do. 
Extension of Telegraph Factory, Holloway ........ H. M. Works ...........0 cece eens H. M. Office of Works, Storey's-gate, S. WWW.. do. 
Three Cottages at Knowle Asylum, Fareham ...... Co. of S’th’mpt’n Asylum Vis. Com. | County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester do. 
*New Coastguard Detachment, near Pembroke...... Admiralty ........... ee ee ee Director of Works Dept., 21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. .... do. 
Road Materials ........ cece cece cece cee ece seer Rushden U. D. Cee. W. B. Madin, Engineer, Vestry Hall, Rushden, Northampton do. 
Lead work for Provan Chemical Works ............ \ilasggow Corporation Gas Depart. | A. Wilson, Engineer, 45, John-street, Glasgow ...........006: ‘ do. 
Benzol and Carbolic Plant for Provan Chemical Wks |. do. do. do. 
Two-Track Plate Girder Bridge . | East India Railway Company. . . |C. W. Young, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, London, E. CO. Mar. 30 
*Making-up Passage at Rear of Uxbridge-road ...... Borough of Baling .............. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. W e e : do. 
Three Temporary SchoolRsns s Kg Norton, etc., U. D.C. Edu. Com. | Sur. to the Council, 23, Valentine-rd., King’s-heath, nr. B' m' ham do. 
*Erection of Wall at Prince's-road Workhouse ...... Lambeth Guardians .............. Clerk’s Office, Brook-street, Kenni m-road, S. EE. do. 
2,000 Gallon Water-Softening Plant .............. Swindon Corporation ............ J. G. Griffin, Electricity Works, Swindon............cccceevees Mar. 31 
Llysfaen Sewerage and Water Works............. . | Conway R.D.C...... ce cee cee T. B. Farrington, A. M. Inst. C. E., Trinity-aquare, Llandudno .... do. 
Rossett Police House o Denbighshire County Council .... | R. Lloyd Williams, County Surveyor, Denbigh ................ do. 
Presbyterian Church, Whitehead Bull Committe J. J. Phillips & Son, Architects, 61, Royal-a venue, Belfast do, 
Stores (Granite, etc. n ec eee eens Smethwick Corporation .......... C. J. Fox Allin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Smethwick...... do. 
Rubble Concrete Quay Wall, Anstruther .......... Union Harbour Commissioners .... | Engineer's Office, 5, High-street, Burntisland............... ae do. 
Malt. at K kando-Glenl't Dis., Dalbeallie, Strathspey | j§g- C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgiů “n.. da. 
Retort House, Floor, etc., Liverpool-street Works.. Salford Gas Committe W. W. Woodward, Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom-street, Salford. da. 
*Disinfector-fit Drying Rms, etc., St. John's- rd., W’h’se | St. Mary, Islington, Guardians .... Master of the Workhouse, St. John’s-road, Upper Holloway .... do. 
Repair of Highways, Bicester .........2...ee0 eee Bicester U. D. COCCO... H. J. Gibbons, Launton-road, Biceste r do. 
Repairs to Bridge at Waterford dada... Hertford R.D.C. ....... cece eee J. W. Riggs, Surveyor, St. Elmo, Fanshawe-st., Bengco Hertford| April 1 
Wesleyan Church and Church Parlour, Urmston ..| unesa. J. Jameson Green, Architect, 19, South John-street, Liverpool .. | April 2 
Club Premises, Ewart-street, Great Horton Working Men’s Club ............ S. Spencer, Architect, Old Bank-chambers, Gt. Horton, Bradford do. 
5,661 Yds. run of 9-in. & 12-in. Stoneware Pipe Sewer | Sutton-{n-Ashfield U.D.C. ........ Messrs. Beesley, Son, & Nichols, Eng., 11, Victoria-st., W'minster| April 4 
316 Yards of Brick Storm-water Drains .......... do. do. do., 
684 Yards of Stoneware Storm-water Drains ...... do. do. do 
Sette, Curbs, Flags, el 3„ Middleton Corporation .......... W. Welburn, Borough Surveyor, Middleton 5 seana do. 
Granite Setts ........... j er rT arn eee | Shipley U. D. G ee... cee W. H. Dawson, Surveyor, Shipley, Vork eee do. 
Street Works 56.6246 dasa bW evan sae weewdude ase eus Sunderland Corporation ....... ... | Borough Surveyor's Office, Town Hall, Sunderland ............ April 5 
Raising Road, Chiddingstone Mill ...............- Sevenoaks R. D. CCC. W. H. Bolt, Surveyor, Leigh, Tonbridggg et do. 
Heating and Ventilating Maryhill District Library.. | Glasgow Corporation ............ A. Davie & M'Kim, Measurers, 219, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow do. 
Disposal of Sewage (Contract 4)..........ccec cece Worcester Corporation .......... T. Caink, City Engineer, Guildhall, Worcester q do. 
Twenty-six Houses on Gorse Hill Estate, Stretford. . | Co-operative Society.............. Secretary’s Office, Downing-street, Ardwick, Manchester........ do. 
Six H'ses at Provident-av., Barlow-rd., Levenshulmo do. do. de 
*Making-up Roads e 33 Beckenham U. D. C00. Council’s Surveyor, Beckenaaãuuꝶ mmm ͥ . do. 
*Road-Making, etc., at Grays, Essens Kent & Essex Ho., L' nd, etc., Inv. Co.] G. W. Cobham, 1, Edwin-street, Gravesenn lla April 6 
Sewerage Works (Pumping Station, Contract No. 4) | Derby Corporation .............. J. Mansergh & Sons, Engineers, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster.. April 7 
*Electricity Generating Station Stepney Borough Council ........ Borong ngineer, 15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, E. do. 
New Church and Schools, Old Shoreham-road, Hove{ = ........ E. J. Hamilton, 2, New-road, Brighton do. 
Extension of Electric Generating Stn., Walthamstow | Walthamstow U. D. Ce. Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Walthams to . April 8 
Ballneety Bridge over the Colll gas Waterford County Council County Surveyor, Waterfor ala. à3. April 11 
Bartihaels Bridge over the N ier do. do. do. 
Covered Reservoir in Crow Holes Wood, Cliviger .. | Burnley R. D.(0C0O0o.. .. q 8. Edmondson, Surveyor, 18, Nicholas-street, Burnley.......... do. 
Socket and Spigot Pipes do. do. do. 
Road Metallinn g q ꝙ . Magor R. D. C0. ees I. Thomas, Clerk, Union Offices, Queen's Hill, Newport, Mon. .. do. 
Painting & Cleaning Leavesden Asylum, Watford, etc. | M. A.᷑ ji... . Office of the Board Embankment, K. ꝶ nr . April 12 
Painting & Cleaning North-Eastern Hos., S. Tott ham do. do. do. 
Painting & Cleaning Eastern Hos., Homerton, N. E. do. do. do. 
Alt. to Laundry-bidgs., East’n Hoa., Homerton, N. E. edo. do. do. 
*Alter’ns. to Eng. Arrangem' ts, East'n Hos., Homerton do. do. do. 
*Building Materials, Dartm'r. P’kh’st, P’tland Prisons | Direc. Con. Prisons, H. O., Whitehall | Prison Department, Home Office, Whitehall, 8. W..... do. : 
Extension, etc., Newry Fever Hospital............ Down County Council............ R. Macllwalne, Secretary to Council, Court House, Downpatrick April 15 
*Electricity Station Buildings ........ Sistah we Maes Loughborough Corporation..... . . A. E. King, Architect, Baxter-gate, Loughborough ............ April 16 
Pumping Machinery at Graving Dock ............ Belfast Harbour Commissioners .. G. F. 1. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast.. April 18 
*Electricity Generating Station, Greenwich ........ PE D das kaciagae . Arch. Dept., Highways Section, Trafalgar House, 13, Char.-cross.| April 26 
140,000 Bricks, delivered at Guiidford Station. F. d. Minter, High-street, Putney, 8. W. e e a e Wee ee No date. 
Slag, Limestone, and Granite Wortley Rural Highway District .. | F. Crawshaw, Surveyor, Lox ler rr on do. | 
Five Houses in Allen-road ...........cc cece ec cece e G. Westcott, Architect, 11, King-street West, Manchester do. 
Pog Meven Houses, Mili-street, Ancoats ...... | 0 auanseeses H. Sheldon, Architect, Middlewich .............eceeeceeecees do, 
Materiala isis ß e TENA S Streets Committee, Bolton. | E. L. Morgan, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bolton .......... do. 
Four Houses at Tingleyyͤy³ndddddd .d G. Sharp, Old White Bear, Tingle do. 
Monkhill Wesleyan Chapel and Schools ..........| § ..... H. Higginson, Architect, 3, Londsale-street, Carlisle............ do, 
Country House, St. James’s Park Estate, Harrogate} = | ........ H. & K. Martin, Architects, Cheapside-chambers, Bradford .... do. 
Rd.-Making & Sewer. Wks., Bruce-grove, Tottenham | Gov. & Com. Inc. Soc. Licen. Vict’s. | George Treacher, 73, Moorgate-street, E. OOWOwdw.. Z q . do. 
Demolition and Removal of Oid Buildings, Tottenham do. do. l do. 
Pump, Half-a-Mile of Pipe, Cattle Troughs, ete.....{ ccc T. B. Mason, Beenleigh, Harbertonbord, Devon do. 
Vivian Hotel, Aberavoee n Truman, Hanbury, Bux’. & Co., U. v. J. P. Jones & Rowlands, Architects, 3, Goat-street, Swansea .... do. 
Winter Garden, Beamish Hall, Stanley Mr. 8. D. Eden T. E. Crossling, Architect, Stanley, Co. Durbaeunn do. 
Three Dwelllng - houses, Shield-row, Stanlev........ Messrs. Humble, Mann, & Gibson do. do. 


— — — 
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Applications 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. | Salary. | ARa in 
Clerk of Works C 6 %%% „„ „„ „ „ „ „60 oot Stafford Union oe eee %%% „„ „„ „ „66 s.. Not state. e...’ 6 % % „ „% % „„ „„ „ „ „6 „„ i Mar. 24 
*Aasistant Surveygr...........068. N . | County Borough of Croydon...... 1501. per annum e e Mar. 26 
Road Foreman 1 andsworth Borough Council .... 3. 10s. per week rere re Tore ore rer re eee Har. 28 
Architectural Dfiughts mann . . | University College of North Wales 2. 28. per wecken . | Mar. 31 
*ulerk of Works/ . 000: Cras ane weil ... | Chorlton, etc., Joint Asylum Com.. | 4. 48. per week errr rr errr err id eb wae aes | April 6 
*Ansistant Examiner in Office of H.M. Works, etc. .. | Civil Service Commission ...... r sas cine owe eau es Ose T.. ( , April 14 
Quantity Surxy%oLFnnn kee cece ee eee ee eee e eee . | Lambeth Borough Council........ Not stated .......... pacts want ba eke wears „„ e No date. 
i | 
Brose marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, iv. Contracts, iv. vi. vlll. x. Psdlis Appoint nente, 
i 
——ͤ— eo a 
NDERS—Continued from page 325. REDHILL.—For residence on Earlswood-road, Red- SELLY OAK.—For making new roads at the work- 
REDHX,L.—For alterations, additions, and redrainage | hill, for Mr. A. Montague Isard. Mr. A. Waring | house, Selly Oak, for the Guardians of King's Norton 
works to *pornbank, Redhill, for Mr. Thomas Knight. | Venner, architect, Redhill :— Union. essrs. T. B. Hall & Jones, engineers, King’s- 
Mr. A. ring Venner, architect, Redhill :— ` court, 117, Colmore-row, Birmingham :— 
King & ' Wm. Scott . £775 0 0A. B. Apted.. 674 0 0 Abei Cooper, Rotton Park-road, Birmingham“ .. £501 
a 1 n... £390 | Saunders Geal, Rel- E. Worrssell.. 743 0 0 8. Buckman.. 649 0 0 — — 
B. Mededd 359 | gate“ . . . 325 8. Geal ...... 725 0 0 C. Carter. Red- SOUTHALL.—For construction of a truck shed at 
Wallace & Sons: .... 275 R. Wallace & hill* 8 3 640 0 0 the sanatorium, and for additions to fire station, 
| tł Withdrawn. Son ...... 719 0 08. S. Pink... 639 10 0 for the Southall-Norwood Urban District Council. Mr. 
: „ W. Wickman R. Brown, Engineer and Surveyor, Public Offices, 
R & Son .... 0 0 Southall :— 
for p HILL. - For residence on Redstone Park, Redhill, For Truck Shed. 
H. T. Brown, Croydon. Mr. A. Waring Venner, P. Bell ........ £99 0 0; A. & B. Hanson, 
ct, Redhili :— W. Booth ...... 95 1 6| Southall® .... £78 0 0 
Buck: gale & Sons £1,192 | Saunders Geal .... £1,010 RYDE (Isle of Wight).—For bungalow residence near Gd. H. Lough .... 80 0 0 
nd & Waters 1,170 G. Waycott ...... 998 | Ryde, Isle of Wight, for Mr. Rolands Ri volta. Mr. A. For Additions, ete., to Fire Station. 
Bush’ Soꝶn 1,150 | R. Wallace & Son, aring Venner, architect, Redhill, :— W. Booth ....£312 14 6| A. & B. Hanson*£267 0 0 
They. & Son.... 1,080 South Merstham*® 869 G. H. Lough .. 275 0 0 
& Son 1,076 N Henry Linington, Wroxhall, Isle of Wight? £1,000 {All of Southall.] sha tee 
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SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For making-up Richmond-avenue, passage at rear of Westcliff-avenue, Bourne- 


mouth Park-road, ete., for the Corporation. 


| Chinchilla- 

road. 
£ 8. d. 
Parsons & Parson 925 5 0 
R. Ballard, L tune... 1.1320 0 
Ir oe wiih ti 935 0 0 
Buxton & Jenner 943 0 0 
J Summerfield... jj pq W eee ee 991: 0 0 
Surveyor's Estimate 964 0 O 


— 


SURBITON.—For the erection of waiting, cleaning, 
and storerooms, and coachhouses adjoining mortuary, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. Samuel Mather, 
Surveyor and Engineer :— 


E. Tomkinson.. £440 0 0 | McDonald Bros., 
Adkins Bros... 419 12 0 Surbiton® .. £382 0 0 
R. Atkinson. 378 0 0 


THORNHILL (Yorks. ). _¥or the erectionof adminis- 
trative buildings at Bunker's Hill, Whitley-road, for 
the Urban District. Council. 
to Council, Thornhill :—- 


Mason; Vilis P. Sheard, Thornhill® ...... i £318 11 00 
Slater : W. H. Thompson, Batley z.. . 37 15 0 
Joiner: J. Rie hardson & Sons, Dewsburv® . 139 0 0 
Plasterer Parkinson Bros., Heckmondwike® 47 7 0 
Plumber : J. Auty, Dewsbury* . 56 0 0 
Painter: J. Warhurst, Thornhill Lees*...... 4 10 0 


TONYPANDY.—For the extension of Trinity Hall. 
and for new class- rooms, ete. Mr. R. S. Griffiths, 
architect, Excelsior-buildings, Tonypandy :—- 


A. Richards, Pintre and Burry®.. X2.860 0 0 
WALTHAMSTOW. Luar ear depat. Mr. (1. V. 
Holmes, A. M. I. C. E., Engineer : — 
W. Whitford & Co. £9,389 Mavoh & Haley .. £8,160 
Foster Bros. 9.297 Wellerman Bros. .. 8.080 
D. R. Paterson.... 9.044 J. Westwood & Co. 1,575 
Holliday & Green- B. E. Nightingale.. 7.498 
wood 324 es alice ts . 760 J. A. Reed 7.2441 
Myall & Upson.. 3,570 | W. Lawrence & Sons o. 997 
L. Whitehead & C in, W. Jones & Son 6,991 
Ltd. 2 ron eed eee 8. 517 F. J. Coxhead .... 6.918 
J. C. Garbett. 8. 350 Rowlev Bros., 462, 
H ughes & Stirling 8.202 West Green-road, 
Francis Morton & | South Tottenham® 6,610 
qa oad, SS 8,200 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— For the supply and 


fixing of 138 yds. of ornamental c.i. railing on the 
Tae road to Knightstone, for the Urban District 
council, 


í Mr. H. Nettleton, Surveyor, Town Hali, 
Weston :— 
H. Dyer L219 0 0 Hillman & Sons L134 16 8 
J. M. Williams. 190 0 0 J. Monk 130 10 0 
Haward Bros. . 179 0 0 J. p. Curtis 
F. C. Stephen. . 140 0 0] Weston-super- 
Leaver & Fox. . 135 0 Ol Mare" ...... 129 18 10 


WEYMOUTH. For Toad: works in connexion with 
Tichester-road, Westham, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. W. Barlow Morgan, Borough Surveyor :— 
Glyn-avenue, 

J. 


Mr. 8. W. Parker, Surveyor. 


| 


| District Council. 


| 


J. T. Whettam, A. Bartlett, 
un L480 0 Rod well Works, 
S. J. Smith...... 420 0 Weymouth* . . £417 8 
Ilchester.- ruud. 
1 T. Whettam, J cea sae £540 0 0 
. F. Bowring ste arcane wa T 514 10 0 
J. A. Bartletũttt eue. 496 15 6 


S. J. Smith. Alexandra- terrace, Com- 


mercial-rd., Wey mouth“ 469 0 0 


ee eee neae 


B. NOWELL s Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVFN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTICN OF 
KO. AD MAKING. 


Bank into a dwelling-house, 


Mr. E. J. Elford, Borough Surveyor, Southend. 


| 
Richmond- Bournemouth | Back 
avenue. Park. | Passage. 

£ s. d. L s. d. . d. 
2323 9 627 7 1p] > 70 10 
1384 0 0 672 0 0 103 0 0 
| 340 0 0 655 0 0 | — 

316 0 0 pe (0 O | 85 o 0 
| 332 0 0 54 0 0 
| 280 0 0 1755 0 O 55 15 6 


WHITEHAVEN.— For waterworks, for the Rural 
Mr. G. Boyd, C. E., 33, Queen: street 
Whitehaven — 
Contract No. 1. 
Staveley Coal & Iron Co., near Chesterfield* .. £796 12 6 
Contract No. 2. 
Martin L. Boundy, Braithwaite, via Keswick* 649 2 6 
Two Screening Tanks at Hensingham, near Whitehaven. 
Henry Kitchin, Corkickle, Whitehaven®, 195 


WHITEHAVERN. por altering a. building at Oak 
for Mr. R. Shaw. Mr. 


a S. Stout, architect, 36, Lowth. r-strect, > White- 

naven - ee 
Builder: T. Davidson, Parton. 460 0 0 
Joiners Jackson & Son, Whitehaven® . 208 15 3 
Plumber: W. Stratham, Whitehaven “.. 100 0 0 
Plasterer: R. Gamman, Whitehaven.. 96 0 0 
Slater: E. Burrows, Workington®...... 30 14 4 
Painter: R. Woodnorth, Whitehaven. 17 0 0 


WOMBW EI. I. For the erection of new chancel, 
organ chamber, and vestries, St. Mary's Church. 
Messrs. C. & C. M. Hadfield, architects, Cairn's-chanibers. 
19, St. James's-street. Shefiield. Quantities by Mr. 
Leon A. Francis, 8. John-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

W. Johnson £2,313 8 5 D. O'Neill & 


a ries k & Soũo u £2,339 0 0 
e 2,462 10 0 G. H. Smith. 
W. “Nicholson Mexbro'* 2,316 6 0 


& Son. 2 348 11 3 


WROX ALL ( arwie kahire). . For the erection and 
completion of a keeper's house, bolling house, Kennels, 
and outbuildings at Wroxall, near Warwick, for Mr. J. 


t Provisionally accepted. 


W. H. Lascelles& Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


— —— —ñ——ö—pVͤ — — 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


Broughton Puane J.P. Mr. Charles M. C. Arm- 
strong, architect, 5. High-street, Warwick - 

E. Kemp EL 100 18 6.7 Hope, jun. 4937 00 
R. Bowen. 996 UO OT E. Snith & Son, 

J. H. Cashmore 988 0 0 Kenilwortht 896 0 0 
E. Talliss 979 0 0 


— — 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask and 
i . Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


. ep Mr E. A. Williams, 
ven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte. —The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The_ best. and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5, East Harding-st. „ Fetter-lane, E.. 


— e 


QUANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately and with despatch. . 

METCHIM & SON 8, PRINCES STREET, S. W. and 
32. CLEMENT’S LANE, E. C. 

“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
For 1904, price sde post 7d. In leather 1: í post 11. 


EE 


JOSEPH S. PE ETERS. 


Merstham Grey Stone Lime 


WHITE CHALK LIME, BLUE LIAS LIME, 
PORTLAND CEMENT, PLASTER, &c., &c. 
Delivered ın truck loads 1 Railway Station, or by car. 
4) on. 
LONDON DEPOT—417 OLD KENT ROAD, S.E. 
WORKS -MERSTHAM, SURREY. 


STONE 8 


GRICE & CO., Wess 


ADDISON WHARF, 191, Warwick Rd., KENSINCTOR, 


FOR ALL THE BEST 


Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety of 
Stones in London. Estimates given for large or small 
ee in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, Steps, Kerb“. 

eadstones, Ledgers, etc., delivered in ndou or 
ene Quarry Worked . a e ; 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. | PILKINGTON & CO 


| Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 


greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank; Office, and Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau ASphalte. 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


EWART’S 
“EMPRESS ” 
SMOKE 
CURE 


FOUND NO SMOKE CURE 
80 SUCCESSFUL AS THE ) 
EMPRESS” 


EWART & SON Limited 
346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


WRITE FOR OATALOGUE “‘ SEOTION 55” POST FREE. 


Il CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS © 


DURING AN EXPERIENCE 
OF 70 YEARS WE HAVE 


PREVENTS DOWN-BLOW 
INCREASES UP-DRAUCHT 


a 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By Mr. J. P. Seddon, F. R. I. B. A. 
8 ion f i ; stminster . f d i 
uggestion for an Imperial Monumental Hall and Tower at Westminster . and Mr. E. B. Lamb. 
Ditto: view from below Westminster Bridge .......cccsccsscsssscscecscsccsesctcecscecstscescescscteseecsevseses Drawn by Mr. E. B. Lamb. 
Design for a Fireplace. e d rauiscmensdreamennansauetenedonees By Mr. Herbert Raine. 
Houses, ens ð ½ͤ ious ak alae a ese Mr. R. G. Hammond, Architect. 
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The 


* TT 
Letra 


CTV ree 


i record in the 
Journal of the 

Institute of Archi- 

tects of the dis- 

cussion at the 

> ears} special general 
cesera] meeting at the 
— — end of last 


month, which was 
in an official sense a private meeting, is 
rather depressing reading for those mem- 
bers who are concerned for the welfare 
and dignity of the Institute. 

The discussion we refer to was one 
which arose on the Fellowship question, 
in reference to two resolutions of which 
notice had been given, and which were 
moved from the chair. The first one 
concerned the alteration of the by-laws 
necessary to provide that after Decem- 
ber 31, 1906, everyone desiring to become 
a Fellow shall be required to have passed 
the examination qualifying him to be an 
Associate, or should be elected from the 
class of Associates, leaving the Council 
power to dispense with such examina- 
tion under special circumstances. This 
legislation was, of course, inevitable in 
the long run, for it could not be expected 
that those who had passed an examination 
to become Associates would contentedly 
see men, perhaps not much older than 
themselves, but who could show the 
required period of practice on their own 
account, passed into the higher grade of 
membership without an examination. 
That is all plain sailing; the doubtful, 
or more than doubtful, element came in 
with the second resolution, which shall 
not be quoted here as originally proposed, 


since it is better that its terms should not 
be known beyond the circulation of the 
Institute Journal among members. It 
is sufficient to say that the effect of this 
extraordinary resolution was that every- 
one eligible as a Fellow had better be 
incited to join the Institute in the mean- 
time, before the doors were barred by an 
examination, and that it had better be 
made as easy as possible for them to do so; 
and this purport was expressed with a 
simplicity and directness which took away 
one’s breath. A resolution more damag- 
ing to the credit of the Institute we can 
hardly imagine, nor can we understand 
how the Council could be so short-sighted 
as to propose it in the terms they did. 
After various proposals in the course of 
the discussion, it was finally passed in 
this form: That during the inter- 
vening period every architect eligible 
under the Charter for election who 
desires to join the Institute as a Fellow 
should be encouraged to do so.” 

This, though a great improvement on 
the crude form in which the resolution 
was first proposed, and which is better 


forgotten, still practically means the 


same thing—viz., that the Council are 
anxious to increase the number of 
Fellows, and that they propose to make 
their election as easy as possible in the 
interval between now and the institution 
of the examination test. To have passed 
such a resolution even in that modified 
form seems a very strange and unadvis- 
able confession of weakness; nor is it 
likely to attract any but an inferior class 
of men. These, if they think it desirable 
to have F. R. I. B. A.“ after their names, 
will no doubt be glad to take advantage 
of this interim of prornised benevolence; 
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but men of a superior order will hardly 
feel much disposed to apply for member- 
ship during a period when it has been 
plainly implied that Fellows are much 
wanted and that election will be made 
easy for them! l 
The origin of this ill-advised resolution 
seems to have been an impression that 
the Council, in requiring those who 
sought election as Fellows to submit 
drawings and photographs of executed 
works, had exercised a kind of closure 
against people who were eligible under 
the Charter, but whose designs did not 
please them. As far as we have been able 
to ascertain, there is not much ground for 
this idea; some applications have, we 
believe, been refused because the 
drawings accompanying them were of 
such a kind that it was not thought 
creditable that the author of them should 
be allowed to become a Fellow of the 
Institute ; but we gather that they were 
rather extreme cases. Some eminent 
architects were very anxious at one time 
that the election as a Fellow should be, 
like election as a Royal Academician, 
a kind of testimony of superior talent ; 
but we do not think that is practically 
workable or suitable to what is after all 
a professional society. Fellowship ought 
therefore to follow on a certain standard 
of professional position, but it is quite. 
right it should be in part dependent on 
the quality of work done, and that the 
Council should be at liberty to refuse an 
applicant whose designs are of a standard 
which would discredit the Institute, even 
if his position was in accordance with 
formal regulations. They will hardly 
raise the status of the Institute by 
abandoning this wholesome practice. 
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CHRISTCHURCH HARBOUR. 


HE vagaries of the sea are well 
illustrated by the changing 
=) outlines of the coast, especially 
on the eastern and southern shores of 
Great Britain. Sometimes eating away 
land that can ill be spared, at others piling 
up shingle and sand where they are not 
wanted, profiting always by the negli- 
gence or folly of man, seeking per- 
sistently and relentlessly to undermine his 
protective works, and setting at naught 
the efforts of the map maker, the sea 
works its will with our little island. 

A curious example of the way in which 
the sea disregards the rights of land- 
owners and the interests of those engaged 
in the fishery industry is to be found at 
the present time in the neighbourhood of 
Christchurch. In former times the 
shingle travelling along Bournemouth 
Bay was arrested by the promontory 
known as Hengistbury Head, which, with 
the Beerpan Rocks extending seaward, 
formed a natural and most efficient 
groyne, and collected two extensive 
mounds of shingle on the west side, which 
extended as far as Double Dykes. But 
the eye of covetous man was set on the 
ironstone which occurs in seams of 
between 3 ft. and 4 ft. in thickness at 
the base of the cliff. Large quantities 
were taken away, and between the 
years 1847-1854 some 400 ft. of rock was 
removed. 

After the demolition of this groyne 
the two mounds of shingle began to dis- 
perse and to move round the headland to 
the spit at the western side of Christ- 
church Bay. Behind Hengistbury Head, 
and sheltered by it from the south-west 
winds, is the entrance to Christchurch 
Harbour. Only the south-west side is 
thus protected, for the high land soon 
gives way to sand dunes stretching to 
the Haven at the outflow of the two rivers, 
the Stour and the Avon. The sand spit 
at Hengistbury, reinforced by shingle 
drifting round the point, has been 
extending for years past, and has now 
grown out for a length of more than one 
and a half miles in a north-easterly 
direction across the former mouth of the 
harbour, so that the entrance is no 
longer in the position shown in most of 
the maps available for reference, but 
between the elongated spit and another 
sandbank projecting from land on the 
other side. The spit is fully a quarter of 
a mile wide near the headland, and upon 
it sandhills have accumulated to a height 
of between 20 ft. and 30 ft., and even 
the narrower part of the spit is well above 
the high-water level of spring tides. 
Fig. 1, reproduced from a map dated 


c Ri VC NMUN Bay 


" HENGISTAURY 
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Fig. 1. 


— — — — ee ee ———— 


1858, indicates the general outlines of the 
harbour about thirtv-five years ago, and 
Fig. 2, taken from Mr. Wheeler’s work on 
“ The Sea Coast,” gives some idea of the 


boundary of the sand spit. 


conditions prevailing a year or two 
back. 

But the sand spit at the mouth of the 
harbour continues to grow, and has 
extended half a mile within the last few 
years. What used to be the seashore at 
Mudeford has been transformed into the 
bank of a freshwater river, the opposite 


MENGIGTBURY 
HEAD 


side of which is formed by a long sand- 
bank rising 5 ft. or 6 ft. above sea level 
and measuring 50 yards in width at its 
narrowest point. The arrows in Fig. 2 
show the direction of the littoral drift, 
and it is tolerably certain that but for the 
action of the river the harbour would 
have been closed up long ago, as happened 
at Pagham Harbour; but the river has 
been unable to prevent the formation 
of a bar at the mouth, which renders 
navigation well-nigh impossible even for 
fishing boats. At Christchurch, however, 
the scour of the river has prevented the 
sand from collecting along the beach to 
form an extended foreshore. Tidal action 
on one side, and the action of the river on 
the other, conduce to lengthen the sand 
spit, the tides driving the sand towards 
the harbour mouth and the stream 
forcing it forward in the effort to gain 
access to the sea. 

The effect of the ever-growing sand- 
bank is sufficiently serious to various 
classes of the community in the neigh- 
bourhood. All around the town of 
Christchurch meadows are flooded, roads 
are submerged, and the river channels are 
indistinguishable, for the water cannot 
get away with sufficient rapidity, owing 
to the obstruction at the harbour mouth. 
The bar which has formed at the mouth 
of the harbour makes it a matter of 
difficulty for the fishermen of Mudeford 
to get their boats to sea. | 

At the foot of the cliffs above the bar 
the old foreshore has been cut out by the 
scour of the river, the cliffs are being 
undermined, and a landslip is seriously 
feared. 

The position is singular in more than 
one respect. In the first place there is 
the unusual spectacle of two foreshores 
at Mudeford, one on the original coast- 
line and the other along the outer 
Summer 
visitors to the coast have found the 
shore converted into the bank of a river, 
and sea-bathing is now possible only from 
the spit. Next, it seems difficult to 
suggest a remedy for the existing 
blockade, not so much from an engineer- 
ing standpoint as from considerations of 
legal character. If the bank were cut 
through, landowners might be in a posi- 
tion to demand recompense for any injury 
done d their property or to cover the cost 
of protective works. There are various 
other rights and privileges connected with 
the river and the harbour that must be 
respected. Knowledge of these checks 
private enterprise, and there does not 


appear to be any public authority with 
adequate power for dealing with the 
problem. 

The present condition of the harbour is 
not altogether unprecedented, for it is 
said that there have been similar exten- 
sions of the sand spit in former times, 
and that in each case the obstruction was 
broken through by natural agencies. 
The duration of the bank on previous 
occasions has been about twenty years. 
and there is a hopeful impression that the 
present bank may be dissipated at no 
distant date. A sudden outpouring of 
the river, a high spring tide, and a violent 
gale from the south-west might certainly 
combine to break up the spit, but it would 
be much more businesslike if the authori- 
ties and other persons concerned could 
agree to invoke the aid of a competent 
engineer with the object of raising the 
existing blockade, and of taking such 
measures as a careful examination of the 
local conditions might show to be 
required for preventing a recurrence of 
the present trouble. 


— . ———— 


FLOODS AND THE LONDON MAIN 
DRAINAGE. 


EE exceptional rainfall of last 
a] year was the cause of manv 
— floods in various parts of the 
country, and it is not surprising that 
certain districts in London suffered on 
more than one occasion. During the 
four months June to September the 
London County Council received more 
than a thousand complaints of flooding: 
from local authorities and from the owners 
and occupiers of property, and in all 
probability those who took the trouble 
to write to the Council represented only 
a small proportion of the total number of 
persons who were injuriously affected by 
the excess of storm-water. On July 25 
the abnormal rainfall of 3°59 in. was 
recorded at one of the London pumping- 
stations, and throughout the summer 
storms recurred at such frequent intervals 
that on several occasions the water had 
not subsided in the sewers after one 
storm before another downpour came. 
Obviously the excessive rainfall was the 
primary cause of the floods, but there 
were also secondary or contributory 
causes to which attention should be 
drawn. Many basements have been 
constructed at such a low level in relation 
to the sewers that it is impossible to 
drain them properly, and when the 
sewers are fully charged the combined 
storm-water and sewage rises through 
the drains and floods the basements. 
Property-owners themselves are in many 
cases to blame for these mishaps ; in order 
to obtain a lofty story below ground 
they have deliberately run the risk of 
having it flooded. The sewers cannot 
be lowered to suit the convenience of a 
few individuals, and if they object to the 
floods they ought not to object to bear 
the expense of making their basements 
watertight. On the other hand, thev 
may fairly claim that the public authority 
ought to take such measures for dealing 
with storm-water that the normal flow 
of sewage is not interfered with; it is one 
thing to be flooded with storm-water, 
but quite another thing to be flooded 
with foul sewage. 

This brings before us another 
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the contributory causes to which we 
have referred. For good or ill, the 
sewage and surface-water of London 
are discharged into the same conduits, 
and, while the sewers are of sufficient 
capacity to carry off the sewage, many of 
them are not large enough to take also 
any great quantity of surface-water. 
This is the crux of the problem which the 
London County Council is called upon 
to solve. There can be little doubt that 
the separate system of sewerage would 
be the best for a great city situated as 
London is ; it would go a long way towards 
preventing the flooding of basements 
with sewage, and would simplify the 
treatment of the sewage at the outfall- 
works. But the cost of a second system 
of sewers would be so enormous that even 
those Councillors who think imperially 
would not venture to advocate that it 
should be undertaken. Old cities have 
their disadvantages, and London is a 
conspicuous example. Narrow and in- 
convenient streets, a defective water- 
supply, imadequate sewerage, vested 
interests of every kind, are part of the 
burden which the past has laid on the 
back of the present; they are like the 
heavv debts for which the heir becomes 
responsible when he succeeds to his 
thriftless father’s property. Up to the 
vear 1815 no sewage was allowed to be 
discharged into the streams of London; 
these were reserved for surface-water, 
and cesspools were used for the reception 
of sewage. But in 1847 the great 
mistake was made ; an Act of Parliament 
was passed, and houses were drained into 
the streams which discharged into the 
Thames. The streams became so foul 
that their natural channels were gradually 
replaced by brick culverts, and the 
combined system of sewerage was thus 
initiated. Later works, including the 
great intercepting sewers of Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette, have merely extended the 
svstem, which, we fear, it is now un- 
fortunately too late to alter. 

A third contributory cause of floods 
is the growth of London and the rapid 
covering of the natural surface of the 
ground with buildings and impervious 
paving. Year by year the sewers receive 
an increased quantity of sewage and a 
greater proportion of the rain which 
falls in the County of London, and it is 
evident that many of the sewers are 
now too small to carry off with sufficient 
rapidity the storm-water and sewage 
draining into them. 

The London County Council has had 
this problem constantly before it. Since 
the Council was constituted in 1888 
nearly nineteen miles of new relief- 
sewers have been laid, in addition to 
sewers which form part of the general 
extension of the svstem, and nearly two 
millions have been spent on these new 
sewers and on pumping-stations and 
other works for the prevention of flooding. 
In December 1899 the Council adopted 
without a division a scheme submitted 
by the Main Drainage Committee for 
the enlargement of the main drainage 
svstem, at an estimated cost (in round 
numbers) of 3,000,000/., and one-third 
of this work is either completed or in 
progress. In addition to the works 
included in this scheme, the Committee 
recently submitted to the Council a 
repert containing suggestions for other 


relief-works, the cost of which is roughly 
estimated at about three-quarters of a 
million, exclusive of the cost of acquiring 
sites for new pumping-stations and outlets 
into the Thames. At present, however, 
the Committee merely asked for power 
to spend 5,000. in the preparation of 
plans and for other incidental expenses 
in connexion with the work, and their 
request was granted. 

The report, which is dated February 4, 
1904, describes some of the more impor- 
tant works which appear to be urgently 
required. The first is a new relief-sewer 
from Holloway-road to the River Thames, 
the total length being over four miles, and 
the estimated cost, exclusive of the out- 
let, 250,0007. This sewer will discharge 
by gravitation into the Thames at all 
states of the tide; it will receive the 
storm-overflows from certain existing 
sewers and from the new middle-level 
sewer which forms part of the scheme 
for the extension of the main drainage 
system, and will, it is believed, prevent 
the floodings which have so often 
occurred in Mare-street, Hackney, and 
less frequently in the area between 
King’s Cross and Blackfriars Bridge. 
A new sewer is also included for the 
prevention of floodings in the neighbour- 
hood of Stroud Green-road and Black- 
stock-road, Stoke Newington ; but this is 
a comparatively small matter, the esti- 
mated cost being only 25,000/. Nearly 
three times this amount is required for 
the extension of the Hackney Wick relief- 
sewer, in order to improve the drainage 
of the north-eastern part of Hackney, 
including Upper and Lower Clapton. 
In the West it is proposed to construct 
a new sewer, at a cost of 20,000/., to take 
the storm-water from the middle-level 
sewer near Notting Hill to the Counter’s 
Creek sewer, which runs to the new 
pumping-station at Lot’s-road, Chelsea. 
By this and other works relief will be 
afforded to the districts of Fulham, 
Hammersmith, Kensington, Chelsea, and 
Paddington. 

South of the Thames, in addition to 
the new sewers included in the scheme 
for the extension of the main drainage 
system, it is proposed to construct two 
new pumping-stations in Wandsworth 
and Southwark, at a cost of 230,000., 
exclusive of the sites, ete. With re- 
ference to the floodings in Loampit Vale, 
the Committee makes no recommenda- 
tion, as it has not yet been able to come 
to an agreement with the Metropolitan 
Borough Council of Lewisham. The sum 
of 75,0007. is included for smaller relief- 
works north and south of the Thames, 
but details of these are not given. 

That these works when completed will 
do much to prevent floods there can be 
no doubt, but it is evident that some 
time will elapse before they are even 
begun. The plans have not yet been 
prepared, and the Committee will have 
to submit another report with revised 
estimates before the Council’s sanction can 
be asked or obtained for the commence- 
ment of the works. The Stock Exchange 
does not at present regard municipal 
loans with much favour, and the Finance 
Committee of the Council is evidently 
averse from asking the Council to commit 
itself to the expenditure of another 
million for drainage-works, unless re- 
trenchment is practised in other 


directions. Incommenting on the report 
of the Main Drainage Committee, the 
Finance Committee feel it to be their 
duty to again refer to the fact that the 
present and prospective financial con- 
ditions tend to show that the provision 
of funds to meet the Council’s heavy 
commitments will be a difficult opera- 
tion, and that the larger the amount 
which the Council may find it necessary 
to raise the higher will probably be the 
price to be paid for it.” The suggestion 
is then thrown out that it may be neces- 
sary “to take into serious consideration 
the postponement of the carrying-out 
of other schemes which may not be of 
such an urgent character as that now 
submitted by the Main Drainage Com- 
mittee.” To which suggestion the great 
majority of ratepayers will probably 
hope that good heed will be given. 


ENEA E 
NOTES. 


REFERRING to our recent 
Water Power. remarks upon the utilisation 

of water for power purposes, 
we may call attention to the action of 
the French Government in this respect. 
After careful inquiry, that Government 
published a report showing the entire 
water power available throughout the 
country, with the result that a very large 
impetus has been given to local indus- 
tries. In a pamphlet issued by the 
Minister for Industries it is stated that, 
whereas the last century showed the 
destruction of the individual worker 
and the concentration of mechanical 
power, the new century has opened with. 
the dissemination of power and the 
bringing back of work to the homes of 
the people. In the neighbourhood of 
Lyons a whole mountain-side has been 
filled up with separate cottages, each 
occupant having supplies of electrical 
energy from the city and being engaged 
in making fabrics that were formerlv 
produced only in large factories. We 
are quite aware that Great Britain does 
not possess such facilities for the produc- 
tion of electricity by water power as are 
to be found in some parts of France. 
but it is quite certain that the natural 
advantages evidenced in many parts of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
might be much more fully utilised than 
they are at present. The subject is one 
of the utmost importance, and deserves 
the serious attention of those who desire 
to aid the progress of industry and to 
bring the people back to the land. 


In our issue of August 15. 
1903, we commented upon 
the case of Harman vr. 
Ainslie, in which Mr. Justice Wright 
decided that a proviso in a lease, giving the- 
landlord the right to re-enter upon the 
premises on breach of anv covenant 
to be performed bv the tenant, did not 
apply to a breach of a negative covenant. 
such as covenants not to sublet or coven- 
ants not to carry on a particular trade 
upon the premises. The ground of 
this decision was that a negative covenant 
could not be one “to be performed ” 
bv the tenant. The Court of Appeal 
have now reversed this decision, holding 
that the word “ performance means 
the observance of an obligation and 
c 
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covers both classes of covenants. This 
judgment is satisfactory, for the former 
decision only would turn on the omission 
of the word observe in addition to 
„perform, which is usually found in 
clauses in leases dealing with forfeiture. 
It is curious that this question should 
have remained in uncertainty until the 
present day, although it has often been 
discussed, and the decision of the Court 
below was based on a very old case, 
which decided such a clause could not 
apply when the right to entry was given 
if a tenant made default in a covenant 
* after thirty days’ notice and the 
tenant had made some alteration in the 
structure, since the landlord was hardly 
likely to give a thirty days’ notice not to 
alter the structure. 


The THERE are several questions 


Private Sidings which were dealt with and, 


it was fondly hoped, finally 
settled, by the legislation of a few years 
back, which are still a fruitful source 
of controversy and litigation between 
Tailway companies and their customers. 
One of these matters—in which some 
of our readers are doubtless interested— 
is the liability of railway companies 
with regard to private sidings; and 
this subject occupied the attention 
of the House of Commons last week. 
Several actions, brought at the outset 
to secure rebate for terminal 
services and accommodation, have 
turned on the question of the “ reason- 
able facilities” which railway com- 
panies are supposed to give in con- 
nexion with the construction and main- 
taining of private sidings. It would 
appear that the present state of the 
law on this subject is so uncertain and 
indefinite that even experts lke the 
Railway Commissioners have had their 
decisions reversed by the Court of Appeal. 
This has occurred both in England and 
Scotland, and in these circumstances 
a bill has been introduced by the repre- 
sentatives of the sidings owners in the 
House of Commons, with a view to 
defining the rights of traders and the 
obligations of railway companies. The bill 
was read a second time on Friday last week, 
and referred to the Standing Committee 
on Trade; and Mr. Gerald Balfour 
promised, on behalf of the Board of 
‘Trade, to give impartial consideration 
to any amendment which might be 
suggested by the traders or the railway 
companies. Although a measure of this 
nature attracts but little public atten- 
tion, it is calculated to prevent a great 
deal of disputing and litigation. But, 
judging from the small measure of 
success which has attended past efforts 
in the same direction, the definitions“ 
must be exceptionally clear and unmis- 
takable. 


Drain Mr. JUSTICE CHANNELL had 
one before him in the case of 
Heaver's Executors v. 

Mayor, etc., of Fulham this week the old 
vexed question of “drain” or “ sewer.” 
Two houses had been built by the same 
owner, and the drain of one of them 
carried away the water from the sink of 
the other. It was contended that this 
junction made the drain a “ sewer.” 
The Judge, however, found that this 
system of drainage had been duly carried 


out with the sanction of the local 
authority under section 76 of the Metro- 
polis Management Act, 1855, and there- 


fore that the drain remained a drain by | 


virtue of section 250 of that Act, being“ a 


drain for draining any group or block of 
houses by a combined operation under 


the order of a vestry or district board.” 
Other points were raised in the case 


which might seem in conflict with former 


decisions—for instance, it was suggested 


that the sinks might have been connected 


subsequent to the time the houses were 
erected and without authority; but the 
Judge intimated that since the houses 
remained vested in the family of the 
deceased the owners could have no 
higher rights than he had, and this would 
distinguish the case from Kershaw v. 
Taylor, commented upon in our issue of 
June 27, 1903.. Again, a question was 
raised as to whether rain water was not led 
into the drain also from the other house, 
which might have made it a sewer (as in 
the case of Silles v. Fulham Borough 
Council, commented upon by us 
April 25, 1903), but, although the Judge 
discussed this question, he refrained from 
giving any express decision. We trust 
these questions will all be simplified in 
the promised Bill on the subject of the 
Public Health Acts. 


From the recent report of 

the Middle-Class Dwellings 

Company and otlier sources 
of information, it appears clear that there 
is a “ slump ” in flats. We may, there- 
fore, expect to see a temporary cessation 
of the building of this particular form of 
habitation ; indeed it is very likely that 
the small house will again be returned 
to by the builder. Flats, unquestion- 
ably, have many useful points, but they 
are not as a rule suitable for families. 
Hence the moment that the bachelor, the 
spinster, and the single couple found that 
the supply of flats was becoming abundant 
rents began to fall. Builders, in fact, for- 
got that flats are only a limited market, 
and the preposterously high rents have 
also caused economically-minded persons 
to rent or purchase small houses, which, 
if they have not fallen, have not risen in 
annual cost: In other words, the indi- 
vidual house owner has been able within 
the last twelve months to compete 
successfully with the proprietors of flats. 
These proprietors are often limited com- 
panies, and, therefore, we may expect to 
see a considerable reduction in the rent of 
flats during the next year or two. For 
rent must go down to obtain tenants, 
otherwise no dividends will be payable. 


Flats. 


THE Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society, as reported on an- 
other page, held its annual 
meeting on the 22nd inst. at Stafford 
House. Sir William Richmond was in 
the chair, and moved the adoption of 
the report. Sir Thomas Barlow spoke 
strongly on the injurious effect of the 
smoky atmosphere not onlv on our bodies, 
but on all our surroundings. A vast 
sum of money is being spent annually by 
Londoners in cleaning and painting their 
houses; one of the speakers said he had 
made a rough calculation, and it 
amounted to certainly not less than 
2,500, 00 ., probably more. The Society 


The 
Coal Smoke 
Abatement 
Society. 


has already done good work, and has the 


sympathy of the London County Council, 
the Office of Works, and the City Cor- 
poration, but it is sadly hampered by 
want of funds. Sir William Richmond 
made an appeal to the large audience, 
begging them to enrol themselves as 
members or get others to do so if they 
already belonged to the Society. The 
subscription is only 5s., though donations 
of larger sums are much needed. 


Victorian WE noticed in our last 
Institute of issue the newlv - iss ued 
Architects. 8 


Journal of the Institute of 
Architects of New South Wales, and the 
article in it on the architecture of Sydney. 
The January number of the Journal of 
Proceedings of the Victorian Institute 
of Architects contains a paper on 
“ The Streets of Melbourne from an 
Architectural Point of View, read by 
Mr. W. M. Campbell, Associate, before a 
meeting of the Institute in October last 
year. The author sketches concisely 
the history of the city, the character of 
the site when selected, and the reasons 
for its selection, and makes some good 
suggestions in regard to the most effective 
way of treating city architecture. We 
quote the following in regard to the 
general principle on which Melbourne 
was originally laid out :— 


Some two years after the landing of the first 
settlers in August, 1835, the place had grown to 
such importance as to necessitate its being 
properly surveyed, and laid out on some definite 
plan. This was done by the Government sur- 
veyors, Messrs. Hoddle and Russell, at the 
instance of Sir Richard Bourke, Governor of 
N.S.W., who himself visited the young settle- 
ment. The area included in this plan was 
inclosed by Spencer-street and Spring-street, 
Fiinders-street and Lonsdale-street, and was 
virtually the plan we now have of that block. It 
consisted of a rectangle, divided by its inter- 
secting streets into rectangular blocks. A fine 
breadth of 99 ft. was given to the main streets, 
but want of foresight was shown in reducing the 
width of the secondary streets. These latter 
were originally intended as back entrances to the 
yards and gardens facing the main streets—a 
purpose which they have long ceased to serve. 
The plan adopted has the advantages of rectan- 
gular building blocks, simplicity and economy of 
space, but gives a monotonous and uninteresting 
appearance to the city. There are none of these 
odd corners and irregular spaces, which sugyest 
to public spirited citizens donations of fountains 
sna statuary. There are no oases of grass and 
flowers, trees and shade; no seats or restful 
places, in soothing contrast to the bustle of 
the city. Everything is mathematically true and 
square. The perspective lines of the streets run 
away into indefinite distances without break or 
satisfactory ending. The general trend of expert 
opinion on city planning is now against this 
gridiron plan, as it is sometimes called. Points 
of interest, open areas, diagonal and curving 
roads, are considered desirable in the city plan. 
Washington, planned like a wheel, Paris a con- 
stellation of stars, Vienna a central block 
containing most of the principal buildings, 
encircled by park-like boulevards, are the types 
which have had most influence on recent city 
building in the old world.“ 


umha AT the Fine Art Society’s 

“of the Gallery is to be seen Mr. 

Wond” Holman Hunt’s replica, life- 
size, of his celebrated picture “ The 
Light of the World.” The causes 
which are said to have led to the 
repainting of the subject are sadly 
indicative of the narrow sympathies 
of English people, and religious peopie 
more especially, in regard to art. 
The original picture was presented to 
Keble College, the authorities of which 
do not seem to have recognised its value 
as a work of art unique of its kind, and 
allowed it to hang in the library near a hot 
flue, by which the picture was practically 
ruined. There appears to have been 
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something about its symbolism also. 
displeasing to their theological views, as 
it was afterwards hung in an -out-of-the- 
way position in Keble Chapel; though 
we observe that the Warden of Keble, in 
a letter in Thursday’s Times, denies the: 
impeachment. We have always been 
of opinion that the public enthusiasm 
about this picture was as much religious 
as artistic; but nevertheless it was a 
remarkable and memorable work, and it 
is much to be regretted that it should: 
have fallen into the hands of people who. 
could not understand its value or take: 
roper care of it. The new version, 
besides the altered scale, differs in several 
points from the original, and unhappily 
ina manner that is not an improvement. 
The expression of the head is different 
and much less pathetic, and in the 
original there was a strange mystery of 
colour about the garment which seems 
to have escaped in the new version. It 
was very good of the artist to try to revive 
it, but if he had endeavoured to produce 
an absolute replica the same size as the 
original we should probably have been 
nearer to getting back what Keble 
College has destroyed. The picture was 
exhibited in a room to itself at the Fine 
Art Society, people sitting solemnly in a 
row before it as if they were in church, 
which appears to be the orthodox method 
of receiving one of Mr. Hunt’s pictures. 
on religious subjects. 


THE present Exhibition of 
the Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours is a curious 
combination of some really beautiful 
works, which we look at for their own 
sike; others of which the subject seems 
interesting, and one turns up the cata- 
logue to see what it is about ; and others 
(a good many) which are interesting in 
neither sense. The best landscape in the 
collection is Mr. Weedon’s “ Fittleworth 
Common” (6); all his exhibits are 
examples of true and unpretentious land- 
scape painting. There are other—much 
larger—works, such as Mr. Bernard 
Evans’s “ Fountains Abbey (75) and 
Mr. Severn's Sun Effect near Kilkee 
(129), which are what we call scenic 
etects, powerful as such, but not nature. 
Among other landscapes to be noted are 
Mr. F. G. Cotman’s The Last Load” (49) ; 
Mr. Reginald Jones's The Mill on the 
Avon” (43), very good in the colour 
effect of the old buildings; Mr. Haité's 
sketch of A Shady Lane” (182); Mr. 
Rainev's A Woodland Scene (200), 
Mr. John Reid’s bright bit of sea in 
“Fishing with Grandfather” (324); Mr. 
David Green’s “ After the Storm” 
(371), an admirable beach scene, every- 
thing balanced and in unity; and Mr. 
John White’s Sea-weeders (380). 
Among figure pictures is a life-size one 
by Mr. Lee Hankey, ‘Nothing to Sell“ 
(305), which is the kind of art we abhor— 
a cheap sentiment picture of a starving 
man seated on a bench somewhere in 
London; disagreeable in colour and 
commonplace inidea, and with an apparent 
secondary meaning in its title which is 
not a nice one. There is no figure 
picture of the first order of interest ; but 
there are clever pieces of humour, such as 
Mr. Steer’s conception of Dick Swiveller 
and the Marchioness (210), poor in colour, 
but an excellent realisation of Dick; Mr. 
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Frank Dadd’s young soldier, When I 
First put this Uniform On” (243); and 
Mr. Clifford's One of Nelson’s Men.“ a 
wounded middy parading the Thames side 
at Chiswick with his mother; both figures 
and landscape interesting. Mr. Gotch’s 


half-length under the title Amber and 


Black (271) is a good piece of colour, 
which cannot be said of Mr. Sainton's 
“A Golden Harmony” (332), though 
the face of the figure floating in this 
yellow atmosphere is beautifully painted; 
so also is the nude body of the same 
artist’s “‘Dryad” (376), an undressed 
figure (not a nvmph) seated by a brook; 
a capital bit of painting, but the head 
is surely rather too large. A kindred 
subject, very prettily designed and good 
in colour, is Mr. G. H. Edwards's The 
Message. Mr. Dudley Hardy has a 
very interesting subject in In Time of 
War (288), the margin of an English 
harbour with one of those towering, 
gilded, high-masted line-of-battle ships 
of the old glorious days waiting for the 
last of her crew; a work of which one 
may quote the old critical formula that 
“the picture would have been better if 
the painter had taken more pains.” 


SoME pictures, drawings, and 
Woodbury studies by the late gifted 
5 brothers Henry Moore and 
Albert Moore are on view at the Wood- 
bury Gallery in New Bond-street. The 
most interesting things in the Albert 
Moore collection are some of the small 
studies for figures and drapery, Nos. 18, 
20, 21, and 23 especially. But the works 
by Henry Moore are the most valuable 
portion of the exhibition. The versa- 
tility of the artist, who was known to 
most people only as a sea- painter, is 
shown by some inland landscapes and a 
painting of flowers which reminds one 
rather of M. Fantin-Latour. But the 
studies of sea make the strong point 
of the exhibition. In the Portland 
Race (40), an almost rough sketch, is 
a splendid record of the impression of 
these “‘still-vexed”’ waters; The Jersey 
Packet off Sark (45), dimly descried in 
the distance across a waste of dark water, 
is equally fine. Moore always put the 
shipping at a distance in his sea pieces, 
because for some reason he would not 
take the trouble to study ships properly, 
and never felt at home with them. Other 
excellent pictures in this part of the 
collection are Early Morning off Pen- 
zance (46), Off the Hampshire 
Coast (60), and “ A Sunny Afternoon 
(64). But the two studies of rough sea 
surpass everything else, and are alone 
worth a visit. 
— 


CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES : 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


THE fifth of the present course of free lectures 
on matters connected with building was 
delivered in the Hall of Carpe ters’ Company, 
London Wall, on Thursday evening last week. 
The Dean of Canterbury presided, and in 
introducing the lecturer, Professor R. Elsey 
Smith, he said that the lecture on Canterbury 
Cathedral“ was partly prepared for delivery 
in that Hall by the late Professor Roger Smith, 
whose son, just a year after Professor Smith’s 
lamented death, would read the lecture prepared 
for delivery a year ago. 

Professor Elsey Smith then read an interesting 
paper on the cathedral, illustrated by a large 
number of lantern views. He said that the 
cathedral has sufficient peculiarities of plan and 
structure to make it a very interesting object to 


The 


the student of architecture. Both the historical 
and the architectural side of Canterbury had 
been studied and analysed by two of the 
fizest intellects of the last century. Dean 
Stanley’s ‘‘ Memorials ” and Professor Willis's 
Architectural History of Canterbury Abbey 
formed, between them, a mine of valuable 
matter. Canterbury was marked by the peculiar 
form of Norman architecture which part of the 
building displayed—that part which dates 
from soon after the Conquest—and also by 
the French peculiarity of plan—a chevet or 
eastern apse surrounded by small chapels. 


-Further, its treatment, by which he meant its 


columns, windows, carving, etc., of a rather 
later date, was essentially French, and not 
English—this was due to a French architect 
1 been employed. Lastly, there was an 
entirely original and unusual development of 
pan at the east end. There were four points to 

noticed :—(1) Exceptional Early Norman 
work, (2) the French plan of the east end, (3) 
French treatment, and (4) a quite exceptional 
choir. Having sketched the history of the: 
cathedral from its foundation to the murder of 
Thomas à Beckett, the lecturer referred to the 
destruction by fire of Conrad’s glorious choir 
in 1174—four years after the Archbishop's 
assassination, and to the calling in of a Norman 
architect. William of Sens found his clients 
convinced that the damage done by the 
fire was not irreparable ; that columns, though 
cracked and split, could perhaps be made to do 
again ; and that the same thing was true of the 
walls. Like a judicious architect he set himself 
to acquire the confidence of his clients, and 
this was partly done by the energetic and 
business-like way in which he arranged to 
import stone and other heavy materials by 
water. He made very careful surveys of the 
ruins, and later on suggested that the columns 
rent by the fire and all that they supported 
must be destroyed if the monks wished to have 
a safe building, and at length they agreed. 
The new columns were e up 12 ft. higher 
than the old ones had been, and thus, necessarily, 
the whole building, east of the transept, was 
made far loftier in its proportions than before. 
The plan of the choir as it is at the present day 
was, no doubt, settled by William of Sens. It 
presents the peculiarity that the lines of the 
columns separating the nave from the aisles 
were i inwards for two bays starting at the 
ninth column, and there was added eastwards a 
beautiful and comparatively narrow centre, 
which is known as Trinity Chapel, and has 
double columns and other refinements, with a 
wide aisle running round it. This was intended 
to receive Becket’s shrine. The slope was made 
to fit in tolerably well between the side walls of 
St. Andrew’s and St. Anselm's towers, but it 
produce l a singular and not altogether pleasing 
effect both inside and out. Lastly. a charmin 
circulir chapel, known as the Corona, was erected 
last of everything. After William of Sens’ 
accident and his return to France, the English 
William completed what William of Sens had 
designed and begun, and the differences between 
the work of the two were not great. English 
William, however, showed, if possible, a more 
retined taste, and the carving of the capitals of 
his columns was of the most beautiful deserip- 
tion. In 1378 Prior Chillenden pulled down the 
nave and transepts and west front and rebuilt 
them in the Early Perpendicular style. This 
work appeared to have been completed about 
the year 1410, and in design it in many respects 
resembled the contemporary work which was 
being carried on in the nave of Gloucester 
Cathedral at the time. About eighty or eighty- 
five years later the magnificent central tower 
was carried up by Prior Goldstone. Prior 
Chillenden in rebuilding the west front 
had left part of a Norman tower standing ; 
in 1835 this wa3 taken down and the present 
north-west towe- erected. Another work was- 
the construction of a heavy, exceedingly ugly 
top to the Corona, which it would be a charity 
to remove. 

The lecturer gave a technical description of 
the building, and in conclusion he said :— 
Nothing can well be more dignified or peaceful 
than the present aspect of Canterbury Cathedral. 
It is shut in from the rush and hustle of the 
outside world by the magnificent and extensive 
grassy close which surrounds it. Here and 
there we see a large and dignified canon’s house, 
and here and there a grand tuft of venerable 
trees. All this seems to offer a striking contrast 
to the disturbed and distracted story we have 
gone through. Sacked in the XItb century, 
burnt just after the Conquest, no sooner rebuilt 
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than the presbytery is pulled down to make 

room for a larger; the scene of, perhaps, the 
foulest murder in English history, and unques- 
tionably the most debasing penance that any 
English king ever underwent; once more 
destroyed by a disastrous fire; then, for about 
three centuries, the most popia resort of 

ilgrimage in Europe—with its great days, when, 
K 18 saul, 100, 000 visitors ould . 
making it like a at be Palace on Whit Monday 
—its 1 worshippers; then the crash, when 
in 1538 the Lord Cromwell destroyed all the 
splendid fit ti of the interior —an interior, 
remember, probably as bright with gold, and 
jewels, and shrines, and colour as the most 
elaborately-finished cathedral that you cou'd 
find at the present day in France or Germany.” 


On the motion of the Chairman a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the lecturer for his 
address. The Rev. Dean said that from the year 
600 the cathedral had been growing to its 
present perfection, and they would not be 
surprised to hear that works were requisite 
upon it to retain it in its present beauty. The 
Bell Harry tower now requires a great deal of 
reparation and to that end it had been very 
carefully examined by the cathedral architect. 
He was delighted to say that in its substantial 
structure the tower was safe. There was no 
danger of any such collapse as there was at the 
central tower of Chichester some time ago ; still, 
the tower had been seriously damaged by the 
weather. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
had spent a thousand pounds in order 
thoroughly to examine the tower, and, when 
they knew the extent of the damage and 
had formed an opinion of what they ought to do, 
no doubt they would have to appeal to the 
British public to contribute several thousand 
pounds towards the maintcnance of this great 
relic of English architecture and Christianity. 

On the motion of Mr. Percy Preston a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Chairman for 
presiding, and the meeting then terminated. 

—_—_—_#--e—___ —— 
THE COAL SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY. 

THE annual general meeting of the members 
and friends of this Society was held on Tuesday, 
by permission of the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., 
at Stafford House, St. James's, Sir William 
Richmond, K. C. B., R. A., 5 

The Chairman, in proposing the adoption 
of the report, said the Society, although small, 
was a very active one. It did a great deal of 
work, but they had not sufficient money 
to do all they would like. If they had more 
funds they could do double the work they at 
present accomplished; but still the amount 
of work done in the past year was very con- 
siderable. From January 1 to December 31 
the Society’s inspector reported 2,000 observa- 
tions of smoke pollution, which led to the 
detection of 1,460 cases of nuisance, and upon 
those observations 1,278 complaints were for- 
warded to tke various metropolitan Iccal 
authorities. Following those complaints forty 
summonses were issued under the Acts, in- 
volving the offending firms in penalties and 
costs to the amount of 1042. 15s. In testimony 
of the effect of the Society's steady and per- 
sistent method of procuring the enforcement 
of the law, the Committee had been able to 
draw up a list of sixty-eight firms who, before 
the Society exerted and made itself felt, 
habitually polluted the atmosphere of our city 
with one or more chimneys, and whose works 
within the past six months had not been observed 
to emit any smoke at all. When they thought 
that all that work had been done with only one 
inspector he thought they would agree with him 
that it was a great achievement. Before their 
Society was founded none of the London 
boroughs paid any attention at all to the clause 
in the Public Health Act relating to the pollution 
of the atmosphere by smoke. The L. C. C. 
took no action in the matter, and the borough 
councils obstinately refused to obey the law. 
When they started the Society they determined 
to 5 in the simplest way, and, instead of 
trying to frame a new law, to try and get the 
existing law put into operation. They were now 
in co-operation with almost all the borough 
councils in London and with the L. C. C., and 
that body was now meditating a most desirable 
scheme, which was to fine offenders 10. for 
the first offence, the fine to be doubled on a 
recurrence of the nuisance. That had been 
done at the instance of their Society. The City 
of Westminster was in harmony with the 
desires of the Society, and he was pleased to 
(ind that they were able to prosecute clubs for 


emitting black smoke. The manufacturers said 
that it was the domestic smoke that caused the 
nuisance, but that was not true; for, if they were 
to take away the factory smoke from London 


and its environments, they would abate half, 
if not more, of the smoke of London. 


West 


rigour. 


borough councils ought to do. 


press the question of the manufacturer first. 
Dr. H. A. Des Voeux, 


surer, in seconding the motion, 


London every day, 


smoke from that source. 
The report was adopted. 


Sir Thomas Barlow, proposed the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That the pollution of the air 
by coal smoke is injurious to public health and 
vitality, destructive to works of art and vegeta- 
tion, and directly demoralising to the inhabi- 
He said that it was 
always best to avoid exaggeration, and, although 
it was true that human life in this country was 
undoubtedly lengthening, there could be no 
doubt that in respect to London-born people 
there was a considerable deterioration in many 
different ways and due to many different 
causes. One factor that they were apt to 


tants of a great city.” 


forget was the influence of sunshine in pro- 


moting health; and the great hindrance to 
sunshine in this country, and particularly 
in London, was the amount of mineral particles 
talked about 
ut November 


in the atmosphere. When the 
fogs, people generally thought a 
fogs, but as a matter of fact we always had 


more or less fog in this country due to smoke 


contamination. The result was a lowered 
standaid of health and vigour which was most 
manifested amongst growing people. We were 
only on the threshold of understanding the 
importance of sunlight as a factor in health, 
and architects and builders could do a great 
deal of good by giving increased window space. 
They could a!so To good by limiting the erection 
of those enormous flats which really converted 
some of the West-end streets into wells. But 
the most crying necessity was to reduce the 
amount of carbonaceous elements in the 
atmosphere. He need say little about the effect 
of smoke on many of our beautiful buildings— 
it was obvious to all—and it was nothing short 
of pitiful that so many of London’s beautiful 
buildings should be ruined by a cause which 
was preventable. 

Mr. W. N. Shaw, M.A., in seconding the 
resolution, remarked that he believed some 
people thought that smoke was useful in that 
it had the power of destroying germs, but that 
was a great mistake—there was no disinfectant 
to be compared with the action of sunlight. 
While people were very careful about what they 
ate and drank, they were wonderfully apathetic 
about the air they breathed ; we did not even 
keep ourselves informed of the state of the 
atmosphere, although records were carefully 
taken in Paris. He estimated that London 
spent 2, 500, 000“. a year on dirt, so there was 
money in trying to prevent it. 

Mr. Ebenezer Howard, of the Garden City 
Association, proposed the following resolution :— 
That this meeting, in recon neta the 

ractical results alcal? achieved the Coal 

moke Abatement Society with the limited 
resources at its disposal, and in approving of its 
line of action, pledges itself to use its best 
endeavours to place it in a position to extend its 
operations.” He said that in their first garden 
city they would adopt several means to try to 
minimise the smoke nuisance, and they looked 
for great help in that direction from the fact 
that they would have all their machinery 
propelled by electrical energy which would be 


generated by Mond gas. 


Therefore 
the Society was going to continue its efforts in 
forcing the various county councils and borough 
councils to adopt the Act and enforce it with 

Ham was a very great factor in 
the smoke nuisance question; the sanitary 
authorities of that place had been very remiss 
in the performance of their duties, and although 
they had received from the Society 572 observa- 
tions, the borough councils had refused to act, 
so they were now taking the matter into stronger 
hands, and had appealed to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to perform the duties which the 
With regard to 
domestic grates, there was no doubt that they 
could get rid of the smoke from that source 
if they chose, but the Society would rather 


the Hon. Trea- 
said he 
hoped friends would notice that the Society 
spent last year 47/. more than it received. He 
was inclined to think that much might be done 
with the domestic grate. There were 600,000 
kitchen chimneys belching forth smoke in 
and he thought all 
ought to do what they could to diminish the 


_Mr. Julian J. Corbett seconded the resolution 
which was carried. 

The President and other honorary officers 
having been re-elected, the proceedings termi- 
nated with votes of thanks to the Chairman for 
presiding and to the Duke of Sutherland for 
the use of the room. 


— ——— (— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 


V.—BELGRAVE HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN AXD 
Bısnor’s HousrE, Kennrmcron, S.E. 


Tux large attendance of members at the fifth 
visit of the session on Saturday afternoon, 
March 19, testified to the auccess of the current 
series, in which a useful and varied selection 
of subjects has been made by the Committee. 

The Belgrave Hospital for Children proved 
to be a source of keen interest and general 
admiration, both from the nature of its planning 
and from its architecture. We published a 
view, together with a plan and brief descrip- 
tion of some of the materials used, on May 9, 
1903, and we now supplement that account with 
some information of general interest arising 
from our inspection. The architect, Mr. 
H. Percy Adams, has succeeded in producing a 
truly impressive building, although as yet 
incomplete, in which a generous massing of the 
red brick material is the dominant influence in 
the breadth of the exterior effects. Unlike 
what is usually found in these institutions, 
the windows have stone mullions and transomes 
with metal casements; the recessing of this 
stonework in the walls and many another 
subtlety tell what pains and thought have been 
bestowed on the design. Another factor con- 
tributing to the satisfactory results is the steep 
tiled roofs, while the necessary sanitary excre- 
scencies are well schemed with the general group- 
ing and enhance the dignity of the whole. 

This institution was formerly housed in the 
Grosvenor-road, Pimlico, but it became neces- 
sary to extend its work and to acquire new 
premises in another district, and the building 
under notice, which was opened early in 1903, 
now supplies its needs. The site provides 
frontage to three streets, and, although small 
in extent, has been utilised to the best advan- 
tage. The ultimate form of plan will comprise. 
broadly speaking, a central administrative 
block, three wings containing wards, and an 
out-patients’ department. At the present 
time, however, the south-west wing and the 
upper part of the south-east wing have not been 
built. The main entrance on the ground floor 
is placed on the Clapham-road front facing 
north-west. To the left on entering are a 
casualty ward and small isolation room. 
arranged for the convenient reception and dis- 
charge of accident cases, while on the right is 
the secretary's office, etc. The entrance pas- 
sage, which is barrel vaulted, finished with an 
interest ing mosaic, leads to the central staircase 
hall. This is a lofty apartment, lighted at the 
roof by large dormers, in addition to windows 
in the walls. Here the feature is the teak 
staircase, the treads of which are solid timber. 
A very simple yet pleasing decorative treatment 
in marble, executed by Messrs. Burke and Co., 
has been applied to the ground-floor story. 
The flooring is laid in 12-in. squares of Pias- 
traccia marble, and the walls, to a height of 
about 7 ft., are covered with the same material, 
finished with a small moulded capping of Irish 
green. A neat marble chimney-piece in an 
arched recess and a commemoration nel 
treated in excellent scale complete the elabora- 
tion of this charming interior. 

A door opposite to the main entrance leads 
to the kitchen and larders occupying the lower 
story, which is the only part yet built, of the 
south-east wing. Lifts are provided for the 
delivery of coals and meals to the upper floors. 

A corridor, decorated in a similar manner 
to the hall, gives access to the surgery and 
medical staff apartments in the north-east wi 
and to the out-patients’ department, plac 
between the two last-named blocks. A success- 
ful piece of planning has been contrived for 
the convenient working of out-patients’ 
demands. Entrance is gained from the side 
road, and immediately on entering cases are 
diagnosed, and directions given as to subsequent 
procedure. In the large waiting-hall adjoining 
notices and signals are displayed indicating the 
respective medical or surgical consulting rooms, 
whilst the central door leads to the dis 3 
and onwards to the exit facing the back street, 
thus avoiding congestion about the entrances. 
In the basement rooms are provided for deal ing 
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with contagious or emergency cases. Although 
this department is practically one-story high, a 
few bedrooms are provided on the south side 
intended for isolation purposes. When built, 
the ground floor of the south-west wing will 
chiefly accommodate the matron’s apartments. 

Above the entrance, on the first floor, is a 
babies’ ward, lighted on three sides by large 
mullioned windows; tile lining here, as indeed 
in all the wards, covers the whole of the walls, 
and a happy idea is introduced in large decora- 
tive E with re subjects representing 
nursery rhymes. ese are ae by Miss 
Gertrude Bradley, and execu by Messrs. 
Simson in 6-in. glazed tiles. Doorways in the 
two front corners give access to small lavatory 
and cleaning places, cross ventilated, and dis- 
connected from the ward in the usual way. 
The first and second floors of the north-east 
wing consist of children’s wards, nurses’ room, 
ward kitchen, linen-room, and disconnected 
sanitary apartments. 

In addition to hot water heating, the wards 
are also warmed by Shoreland’s stoves, occu- 
pying the centre of the room; these have speci- 
ally designed glazed-ware coverings. With 
reference to the internal finishings, the walls are 
lined with a glazed tiled dado, and much effort 
has been made to maintain rounded corners 
in plaster, wood, and glazed-ware work. 
The floors are laid with teak blocks. No pains 
have been spared in making the wards cheerful, 
and no small detail omitted in the efficient 
arrangement of cleansing appliances. 

In the central part of the second floor is a 
large operating theatre lighted from a lon 
skylight. The walls and ceiling are lined wit 
tiles throughout, and the floor laid with terrazzo 
paving. Various operating tables and the 
necessary appliances were inspected. Some 
special artificial lighting and water taps devised 
by Dr. Clinton Dent excited considerable 
interest. An independent system of electric 
heating and ventilation upon “ plenum” 
lines is installed in order to ade required 
temperatures at all seasons of the year; this, 
together with the general warming plant, 
is the work of Messrs. Rosser and Russell. 
The skylight referred to is double glazed to 
resist external influence upon the temperatures 
of the interior. 

Above this theatre, on the third floor, are 
nurses’ recreation and writing rooms, and over 
the ward in the north-east wing are the nurses’ 
bedrooms. The topmost story of the central 
block is given up to servants’ bedrooms. 

The heating chamber is situated below the 
main entrance, and contains two 20-ft. Lanca- 
shire boilers, fuel stores, etc. In the rear of the 
site is a small detached building containing 
mortuary, post-mortem room, and microscopic 
examination room. Thirty-seven thousand 
pounds is approximately the cost of the build- 
ings so far as they are now finished. 

Space does not permit of detailed reference 
to the innumerable small matters of vital 
importance necessary to a hospital building, 
but it is not too much to say that this institution 
is thoroughly equipped for its work, and is at 
the same time an admirable example of modern 
architecture. 

The Honorary Secretary of the Association, 
Mr. Ambler, proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Adams, whose presence added materially 
to the success of the visit, and whose explana- 
tions were much appreciated. The kindness 
of the staff in permitting members to wander 
over the buildings was also recognised in the 
enthusiasm which greeted the proposal. 

By the permission of the Bishop of Rochester, 
the party was afterwards allowed to visit the 
Bishop’s house in South-place, Kennington- 

k-road, a four-story red-brick dwelling 
uilt by Mr. R. Norman Shaw some nine 
years ago. The house is planned to meet 
the demands put upon it by diocesan work. 
The entrance, on the north-west front, opens 
upon a vestibule beyond which, and at a higher 
level, is a top-lighted inner hall. The latter 
apartment affords access to the dining-room, 
drawing-room, and study, which are arranged 
en suite to accommodate large attendances 
at meetings or receptions. To the left of the 
entrance is a spacious chapel with organ gallery. 
The ceiling is in the form of a plaster barrel 
vault intersected by lunettes, whence the 
lighting is derived. Oak panelling about 
8 ft. high and a deep distempered frieze sur- 
round the interior, the proportions of which 
are very satisfactory. The detail chet is 
of a simple treatment in the manner for which 
Mr. Norman Shaw is so well known. 


After examining the offices in the basement 
and the bedrooms on the first floor, under the 
guidance of the Rev. K. Clarke, chaplain, the 
members were most hospitably welcomed and 
entertained to tea by the Bishop. This con- 
cluded a thoroughly interesting and enjoyable 
afternoon's work. 


. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION | 


DISCUSSION SECTION. 


THE subject of The Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of Practice in the Colonies,” was 
introduced fcr discuss on by Mr. P. L. 
Waterhouse, M.A,. at the ninth meeting of the 
Session on the 16th inst. 

Mr. Waterhouse, at the outeet, disclaimed 
any intimate knowledge of the conditions of 
architectural practice in the Colonies, but he 
had, in the preparation of his paper, eom- 
municated with several men at the front.” 
As a result the experiences of Messrs. Herbert 
Baker (Cape Colony and the Transvaal), John 
Begg (Transvaal and India), R. M. Hamilton 
(West Australia), E. O. Payne (Natal), and 
S. Clarke (South Australia), were laid before the 
meeting, with Mr. Waterhouse's comments 
thereon. ; 

As regards equipment—training—for a 
colonial career, there was scarcely an accord 
of opinion in the communications from those 
over-sea, nor with those in the room. There 
were, on the one hand, lamentations of cultured 
training being found next to useless, thrown 
away, the store of knowledge and artistic 
capacity consequently rusting ; practical energy 
rather than cultured art being in chief demand 
in a new country. On the other hand, that a 
good home-training with its strenuous effort 
and keen competition was the best possible 
preparation for successful work in a colony, 
especially if such training could be undertaken 
with some knowledge of the conditions pre- 
vailing in such colony. Yes; but how many 
men in their early student days suspect that 
they are destined for any colony whatever ? 
To go out as a specialist of one kind or another 
would not do. The highly strung, sensitive, 
artistic man, would, in all probability, be quite 
out of place. You required to be your own 

uantity surveyor, and your own everything 
else. You had not to be shocked at the sight 
of a corrugated iron building, but you had to 
learn to make that unpromising material pre- 
sentable, and so ca on war against the 
corrugated curse—the ‘“‘Shedifice’’; and you 
were not obliged to stoop to the red paint-pot 
in the absence of a passable local tile. Neither 
Mr. Waterhouse nor those who joined in the 
discussion could allow that a good training 
would ever go against a man, even though his 
lot were cast in an out-of-the-way part of a 
colony. The further away from the source of 
learning the more valuable the knowledge 
possessed. It was thought that a good all- 
round provincial training was obviously the 
best to fit a man for a colonial career; but 
as was also pointed out, the conditions which 
obtained in large cities, like Melbourne, Sydney, 
and others, were not so very dissimilar from 
those at home. Perspectives were not, however, 
plentiful, nor was there scope for designing 
wall-papers, and so on. There were other 
notes pitched in a minor key; the colonials 
being evidently fearful of an exodus in force 
from the Mother Country if a too roseate picture 
were painted. But clearly a man who might 
succeed here would not necessarily succeed 
there, although a failure here would fare 
no better elsewhere. But, it was asked, what 
counted for success? And what for failure? 
For the success of some most “ successful ” 
architects at home was not precisely the kind 
to be envied—at least in the architectural 
sense. Mr. Waterhouse observed—and hi 
views were strongly supported in the discussion 
—that many of the alleged disadvantages were, 
in reality, advantages. It was by no means 
an unmixed advantage to have unlimited 
resources to draw upon ; nor were new countries 
alone in feeling the pinch of the financial shoe. 
Besides, what architect ever thought he had 
enough to spend on hisclient’s building? Judg- 
ing from much modern architecture it had been 
well had less been lavished thereon. To be 
able to adapt and use simple materials suitably 
and appropriately, was distinctly worthy an 
architect’s best endeavours. Where the 
standard was low, there should be more chance 
of rising above it; where there were no old 
examples! for guidance the greater the need 
for one able to point the way. The old Dutch 


architecture of the Cape was, however, well 


worthy of study, while India possessed some 
of the finest architectural conceptions of the 
whole world. Joinery and constructive timber- 
ing of the very best sort could be seen at Hong 
Kong and Shanghai, and some of the modern 
work at Singapore was worthy a big city. In 
3 also—as Mr. Herbert C. Corlette, the 
special Visitor, reminded the meeting - good 
work had been and was being done. An 
example even dated from the late Georgian 
peri , while a vigorous Gothic revival there 

ad produced the Cathedral and University build- 
ings in correct style. Moreover, there were very 
good openings out there if a man were content 
to mark time a bit, and not to rely too much 
upon introductions—at least unless backed by 
a good student record at home first. Mr. 
Corlette had found corrugated iron used in 
two layers, with a 12 in. space between them, 
effectual in preserving an equable temperature, 
and, of course, especially so if painted white 
outside. He h recently observed some 
barrack buildings on Salisbury Plain built of 
corrugated iron (with thatched roofs) which 
struck him as showing how that unpromis- 
ing material could be pleasingly treated. It 
occurred to Mr. Corlette whether something 
could not be done in the way of reducing 
the undoubted disad vantage felt by those in 
the colonies in respect to their being cut off 
from their professional brethren at home, and it 
had occurred to him that it might be possible 
to arrange a sort of travelling exhibition of 
students’ and other drawings somewhat after 
the manner of the practice of sending certain of 
the Institute prize drawings round the pro- 
vinces, as is done in connection with the Allied 
Societies. He hoped the Institute of Architects 
might see its way to enlarge its boundaries in this 
respect. There were advantages, however, in 
the possession of which the colonial was quite 
enviously regarded by most of those who 
spoke:—The rapid growth of new cities, 
practically unlimited sites, no boundary dis- 
putes, no ancient lights, comparative immu- 
nity from trade catalogues and representa- 
tives, no building regulations, elephants to 
ram your concrete, etc., to say nothing of the 
scope for initiative, independence, resourceful- 
ness, the zest of facing new problems under 
new conditions with new ideas. Mr. Begg had 
indeed summed up the discussion in advance by 
observing ‘“‘ that most men in practice at home 
seemed to wish they had emigrated, while 
most men practising in a colony seemed to wish 
they were doing so at home!” 

The discussion had been opened by Mr. K. 
Gammell, and continued by Messrs. H. Gregory 
Collins, Herbert Passmore, A. S. Tayler, Louis 
Ambler, and the Chairman, Mr. J. H. Pearson, 
who emphasised the indebtedness of the section 
not only to Mr. Waterhouse, but to those 
gentlemen under other skies who had so kindly 
responded to the request for enlightenment 
on a subject of such wide interest. 


— .. — 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: ? 
BRITISH TIMBER AND ITS USES. 


AN afternoon meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution was held on Monday at No. 12, 
Great George-street, Westminster, Mr. A, 
Buck, President, in the chair. 

The Secretary, Mr. Julian C. Rogers, having 
read the minutes of last meeting, 

Mr. Percivall Currey, Hon. Secretary, read a 
list of donations to the library, and, on the 
motion of the Chairman, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the donors. 

The discussion was then resumed on the 
paper recently read by Mr. H. J. Elwes, F.R.S., 
entitled, British Timber and its Uses.“ * 

Mr. Daniel Watney said they were all obliged 
to Mr. Elwes for his paper, and also for the 
photographs and the slabs of timber he had 
brou htt ere for the members to see. Although 
Mr. Elwes had been engaged in forestry for 
so many years, and had travelled to all pare of 
the globe to see trees growing, yet he (the 
speaker) did not a with his conclusions in 
regard to a timber famine. In most discussions 
on the subject it was said that we are on the eve 
of a timber famine, but that he could not 
understand, bearing in mind that there were 
unexplored tracts of country in which magnifi- 
cent timber grew. It seemed to him that the 
difficulty was want of transport, and that 
when that difficulty was overcome we should not 
have the threatened famine. He had been 


* See our issue for March 5. 
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through large forests in Sweden and Norway, 
and he noticed that much timber was being 
quickly grown there ; nor did he think that the 
supply of timber was falling short in this 
country. We were told that we do not manage 
our woodlands and forest lands on the proper 
principle, and that they did these things much 
better on the Continent. He had been in a 
good many forests on the Continent, and it 
seemed to him that the great object there was 
to produce fire-wood as well as timber. What 
we should call waste here was called fire-wood 
on the Continent. Mr. Elwes said we had about 
14 million acres of waste land in England. 
There was certainly a large area, but the 
area available for planting was not so extensive 
as that. 
maximum available for planting, and there was 
no doubt that a large portion of this might be 
planted with advantage to the country, both in 
the matter of the future supply of timber and 
the present employment of labour. But where 
was the money to come from? That was a 
problem Mr. Elwes might very well give some 
attention to. As to the underwoods of the 
country, they were practically unsaleable now : 
they did not pay for the rates and the woodman’s 
time in keeping the fences in order, and that 
was all the more reason why all the tellers 
sould be saved. We were told that scientific 
forestry was required, but he thought that might 
be overdone. He thought that every owner 
of an estate and every agent ought to learn 
the principles of scientific forestry, but if the 
owner learnt practical forestry he could always 
educate the woodman and see the work done 
to his own mind. New plantations were often 
utterly neglected because the owner had no 

ractical knowledge. As to natural repro- 

uction, in the woodlands of England we did 
not need to plant —natural Feproduction would 
do all that was necessary. In clay grounds 
oak came up naturally, as did trees in the beech 
districts. In the Chiltern Hills, when the big 
beech trees were taken out the small ones took 
their place and grew very rapidly. As to 
planting oak, he believed the best way was to 
dig the soil about 12 in. deep, and then to 
sow the acorns broadcast and sow them in. 
Provided the soil was suitable, that would soon 
produce a good plantation. After two or three 
years the edges of the plantation should be 
planted with holly. All would agree that the 
tirst thing to do if they were going to plant 
scientifically was to clear the rabbits away. 
He did not agree with what Mr. Elwes said, 
that anyone who put his money in consols 
rather than in timber planting would be a richer 
man. If planting was done with judgment 
he did not think such an opinion would hold. 
There was one sore point in all questions of 
forestry and planting, and that was the question 
of rent and taxes and estate duties, which 
pressed very heavily on owners. There could 
not be any profit out of planting for thirty 
years, and yet rent, rates, and taxes had to be 
paid all the time, and something ought to be 
done to exempt from such taxes for such a 
period all land planted for timber. It was said 
that money could be borrowed from some land 
company, on the authority of the Board of 
Agriculture, for planting; but he did not like 
that system at all. In such an event they 
must plant to the satisfaction of someone else. 
Turkey oak had been mentioned by Mr. Elwes, 
but in his experience it was no good for out- 
door work, though it was a very good wood 
for indoor purposes. He did not think spruce 
was worth growing; larch was worth all the 
other conifers put together, but it was subject 
to canker. Japanese larch was said not to be 
subject to the disease, but we had not had 
much experience of the tree at present. He 
got some seed from Yokohama recently at 15s. 
per pound, and as there were about thirty or forty 
thousand seeds to the pound he did not think 
it was expensive. It seemed to him that ash 
was quite as dear or dearer than oak at the 
present time. 
of the future; he thought it would supersede 
larch. 

Mr. G. Marshall said that probably one reason 
why comparatively little timber is planted 
now was that the landowner generally thought 
that there would be no return in his lifetime 
for money spent in planting his unproductive 
land. Again, the landowner did not care to 
spend money on planting when the land was 
heavily rated and subject to death duties, 
and this was a question which was of national 
importance and worthy of the attention of 
the Government. He was glad to think that 


About half that amount would be the 


Douglas fir seemed to be a tree 


more men were now receiving sound, practical 
forestry training than was formerly the case, 
and that efforts had been made, and were 
being made, by the Carpenters’ Company and 
others to encourage forestry. Mr. Elwes had 
referred to the question of local authorities 
charging timber merchants for extraordinary 
traffic. In his (the speaker’s) opinion, this 
was very unfair. As to oak, English oak 
was far better than American for strength and 
durability, but the landowner planted what he 
thought would return him the most money in 
the shortest time. A crop of conifers could be 
matured in about sixty years, but a crop of oak 
would take about 100 years. Ash should be 
planted wherever the soil was suitable, for it 
was getting very scarce ; it was always saleable, 
even at a comparatively early age. Brown oak 
was a valuable wood, but it took a long time 
to grow. One tree not mentioned by Mr. 
Elwes which was very useful for estate work, 
was the Spanish or sweet chestnut. It was 
obtained for about half the price of oak, and it 
was most useful in repairing oak fences. N 

Professor Schlich said it was a good thing for 
forestry that gentlemen like Mr. Elwes were 
taking up the question; but what we must 
guard against were hasty conclusions based 
upon Continental systems. We ought to 
approach the subject with open minds, and take 
care that our facts were correct. Above all, 
in considering the Continental management of 
forests, we should not forget that the condition 
of things in relation to these forests were different 
from the conditions in this country. The 
whole question turned on a financial point. 
There was not the slightest doubt that properly- 
conducted forests could be as good an invest- 
ment for money as what were called gilt-edged 
securities. 

Mr. Stenning said that during the last thirty 
years a great change had taken place in regard 
to the prospects of English timber and under- 
woods. As to the legislation affecting English 
timber, first of all there was the vexed question 
of railway rates, which greatly favoured the 
foreign producer. Then there were the ques- 
tions of extraordinary traffic on roads, the 
Factory Acts, Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
and the Death Duties. Another matter affect- 
ing timber production was the increasing cost 
of labour. cent legislation had been entirely 
against the English timber merchants. If we 
took the general tendency of the present day, 
there was a feeling among architects, and perhaps 
s Aurveyors, against the use of English timber 
and very much in favour of foreign timber, 
and that was invariably the case in a riverside 
or seaside town. Then the Government were 
always encouraging the foreign article as against 
the English. As to a school of forestry, every- 
thing was known that could be taught in any 
school of forestry as to the production and use 
of British timber. Yew was practically an 
imperishable wood, as he knew from experience. 
Continuity of policy in regard to forestry was 
a most important matter. Estates often changed 
hands, and, while one owner would not touch 
his trees at all, another would cut them down. 
Oak, with proper management, would pay 
7 per cent. 

Mr. Cowper Coles said that as to plantin 
trees on the waste lands that had been referre 
to, people who thought this could be done 
without difficulty seemed to forget common 
rights and rights of grazing. 

Mr. H. Jonas said that the eucalyptus tree 
was an evergreen, and its leaves were paler 
than any other evergreen we had. As an 
ornamental tree he thought the eucalyptus 
would be worth cultivating. If yew posts 
were used with the bark upon sen they 
would last as long as iron. 

Mr. Scammell having asked a question as to 
preserving timber, 

Mr. Elwes, in replying to the discussion, 
said he had written his paper because the 
members of that Institution had so much 
influence on the future of British timber. 
Nothing would result unless they made the 
Government realise that schools of forestry 
would be of no avail unless something could 
be done to compete with the foreigner. There 
was no other industry which was handicapped 
by such severe conditions of competition 
as the British timber industry. First of all we 
were e by the railways, secondly by 
taxes, thirdly by the undue preference shown 


v 


by architects, builders, and in some cases by 


surveyors, and by the Government, for foreign 
timber. The Government would not give 
British timber a chance of sbowing its true 


qualities, and British producers had in every 
way difficulties to contend with that no other 
country had. Inthe face of all that it was asked 
why we did not extend cultivation and employ 
more labour. Dr, Schlich took a much more 
sanguine view than he (the speaker) did, yet 
he thought that a great deal more might be done 
than had been done in the matter of afforesta- 
tion. As to railway rates, the gross unfairness 
of those rates could not be realised except by 
a timber merchant, or until they tried to collect 
from various parts of the country various pieces 
of timber. The most incredible instances 
had come before him during the last few months, 
showing the unfairness of these rates, but he 
believed that when merchants kicked and 
refused to pay the rates the railway companies 
generally cut down their charges, especially if a 
company, in any specia! case, were told to take 
the timber as it was not worth the cost of 
carriage. In most cases it was a matter of an 
individual against a company. As to the uneven 
growth of timber, that showed the enormous 
advantage of growing trees from seeds. By 
doing so one was able to acquire more knowledge 
about the trees to select. As to future timber 
supplies, he believed that a famine was much 
more imminent than Mr. Watney seemed to 
think, and he knew that millions of acres of 
virgin forest had been exhausted in America. 
As to the question of extraordinary traffic, the 
judgment recently delivered in the Norfolk 
case seemed to show ignorance on the part of 
the judge in regard to the conditions under 
which this so-called extraordinary traffic arose. 
In his opinion neither Douglas pine nor Japanese 
larch would become the trees of the future. 
He would express a warning against planting 
Japanese larch on a large scale. Although it 
did not seem to be susceptible of canker, yet 
they must not forget that it was now planted 
from healthy seed. Very often the stock from 
which our larch was planted was not healthy. 
Acacia was like sweet chestnut, it ought to be 
cut early. Yew was not only an almost indes- 
tructible wood, but it was a very beautiful 
wood when properly cut and polished. He 
hoped that the general question would not be 
forgotten, and that it would be brought before 
Parliament or the local authorities. The first 
requisite in order to get English landowners 
to increase the area of their plantations was 
to make them believe that they were being 
properly and fairly treated. 

It was announced that the next meeting will 
be held on the 18th prox., when Mr. Thomas 
Blasaill will read a paper entitled London 
Streets and London Street Traffic.“ 

Country Meeting at Newcastle. 

The Council of the Institution have accepted 
an invitation from the members of the North- 
umberland and Durham, and the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Provincial Committees, 
to hold their next country meeting at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, on May 26 and 27. Visits are being 
organised to the Elswick Works, Parsons’ 
Turbine Works, and various other places of 
interest in Newcastle, and excursions to the 
Roman Wall, to Carlisle, Aspatria, Keswick, 
and other places in the Lake Districts. 


— ä ˙— 
MODERNITY IN DECORATION. 


Unperpg this title Mr. Lewis F. Day gave 
a lecture on the 23rd inst. to the In- 
corporated Institute of British Decorators 
at the Technical College, Bradford. The 
lecture was mainly in the nature of a protest 
against the assumption that the New Art,“ 
so-called, was really entitled to represent the 
modern spirit, and a warning against the folly 
of cutting modern Art adrift from the 
We make too much, he said, of modernity,” 
we think too much of being up to date.“ Our 
art is necessarily, and cannot help being, 
modern; there is no use either in forcing the 
note of novelty or trying to make it as modern 
as can be. There are tendencies of the times, 
he pointed out, such as the lack of sobriety 
and seriousness, which there is surely no need 
to affect. He would have artists neither 
hasten to meet the mood of the moment nor 
blindly submit to it, least of all endeavour to 
outrun it. He had a good deal to say as to the 
rashness of letting go all hold upon tradition, 
of which decoration can never be independent, 
owing as it does undoubted allegiance to tradi- 
tional styles an 55 A 4 

Admitting anger of dependence upon 
„ and especially of slavishly follo 1 

istoric style and adopting its forms, he 
strongly in favour of studying what has’ besa 
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done, both for the lessons in technique and 
treatment to be learnt from it, and for its in- 
spiration. He contested the theory that the 
study of old work is responsible for blunting 
the faculty of design. The man who is content 
to copy was never, he thought, fit to do more ; 
1t was not the fault of teaching, but owing 
to the rarity of the inventive faculty, that 
originality was a thing so scarce among us. 
The tendency of trade decorators to work 
in some accepted ‘style’? he put down not 
to their study of traditional design but to trade 
„ to the trouble it saved to adopt a 
ready-made manner; and he twitted the 
modern artist with his timidity. Why be so 
afraid of not being modern? Apropos of the 
study of old work, he gave some useful advice 
as to the use (the limited use) of sketches 
and to the abuse of learning. The moral of 
what he had to say on the point of style was, 
in fact, eclecticism' - choice; the fusion. 
perhaps, not the confusion, of types; though he 
admitted Historie Style to be at the best only 
an incentive—less a thing to follow than a 
point of departure. 

The extravagances of what is termed the 
New Art he accounted for by modern 
ignorance of the old, for to know must be to 
appreciate the best. The restlessness of up- 
to-date ” design put it, he thought, quite out 
of the question in serious decoration, of which the 
first condition was repose. Naturalism, self- 
assertion, disdain of convention were no new 
things in Art, though we carried them perhaps 
in the XXth century to greater excesses than 
wiser men before us. 

Mr. Day insisted, nevertheless, upon the value 
of originality and upon the right of the artist 
to be himself; asserting, indeed, that if he had 
anything in him he would be himself in whatever 
he did—even in what he (the lecturer) called 
translation.“ 


—— — 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
(ounty Council was held on Tuesday, in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. W., Mr. J. 
Williams Benn, Chairman, presiding. 

Loa ns. - On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Shoreditch Borough Council 4800. and 8061. for 
dust-destructor purposes; Battersea Borongh 
Council, 1,235/. for pipe sewer reconstruction 
works; Hackney Borough Council, 8,967/. for 
paving works, and 27,375“. for various pur poses; 
Mile End Old Town Guardians, 9.6502. for 
alterations and additions to schools; Wands- 
worth Borough Council, 9,000.. for contribu. 
tions to street improvements; Westminster 
City Council, 52.226“. for various purposes; 
and Woolwich Borough Council, 1,07. for 
purchase of freehold land for an open space and 
for machinery. and 2.550“. for purchase of site 
for baths, etc. Sanction was also given to the 
following proposed loans :—Hackney Borough 
Council, 26,0000. for electric lighting, street 
lighting. and dust destructor; Hampstead 
Borough Council. 9,477“. for paving works; 
Lambeth Borough Council, 25,0832. for paving 
works; and St. Pancras Borough Council, 
19.0007. for electric light installation. 

The Building Act Committee and the Works 
Committee. The various committees were then 
appointed. The Building Act Committee con- 
‘sists of the following councillors: Messrs. W. 

Davies, F. Goldsmith, W. Goodman, R. W. 
Granville-Smith, H. J. Greenwood, T. E. 
Harvey, Capt. F. Hemphill, H. Jephson, H. A. 
Harber, John Lewis, John Smith, Hon. A. L. 
Stanley. H. R. Taylor, R. C. Phillimore, and 
ward White. 

It was proposed that the Works Committee 
Should consist of the seven following members, 
all belonging to the Progressive party: Messrs. 
T. H. W. Idris, L. Sharp, Edward Smith, A. M. 
Torrance, Henry Ward, D. S. Waterlow, Lord 
Welby. 

Mr. Robinson moved as an amendment that 
the names of Lieut.-Colonel Rotton and Mr. 
W. W. Thompson should be substituted for 
those of Lord Welby and Mr. Waterlow. He 
protested against the Moderate party being 
studiously excluded from the Works Committee, 
and suggested that such action was calculated 
to lead people outside the Council to the con- 
clusion that there was something in the actions 
of the Committee which they were de:irous 
should not see the light of day. 

Mr. Torrance said he would not consent to 
any Moderate being a member of the Committee 
until he saw some sign of repentance on the 


part of the Moderates, for their attitude towards 
the Works Committee had hitherto been that 
of wreckers. 

After some discussion the amendment was 
negatived by 82 votes to 37 on a division. 

Application under the London Building Act, 
1894.—The Building Act Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed, that the Council, 
in the exercise of its powers under sections 13 
and 82 of the Act, do consent to the erection 
of steel and iron sheds on a site on the west side 
of a way leading from Bromley-road. Catford, 
to Aitken-road (Messrs. T. George and Son for 
Messrs. J. Robertson and Sons). 

Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, Amendment 
Bul, 1904.—The Parliamentary Committee re- 
ported as follows, the recommendation being 
agreed to: 

“ The Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, Amendment 
Bill, which has been introduced into Parliament by 
Mr. Tennant, and is supported by Mr. John Burns, 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder, and Mr. Peel, proposes to 
amend in several respecta those sections of the Factory 
and Workshops Act, 1901, which deal with means of 
escape in case of fire, and also to amend the existing 
law as regards some other matters. For instance, the 
limitation which restricts the obligation to provide 
proper means of escape from fire to factories and work- 
shops where more than forty persons are employed would 
be removed, and when a factory or§Jworkshop is in 
premises, parts of which are used for such other p ses 
as offlces or warehouses, the local authority would be 
empowered to require the provision of adequate means 
of escape from fire in respect of such premises. At 
present the local authority is unable to take action 
except with the consent of an objecting occupier of any 
part of the premises not actually used as a factory or 
workshop. he Bill further provides for reference 
to the County Court of any claim made by an occupier. 
of any part of the premises against the owner of the 
building on account of interference with the part occupied 
The other alterations in the law which the Bill seeks 
to effect relate to the production to the local authority 
(in London, the London County Council) of plans and 
drawings of any proposed alteration and construction 
of factories and workshops, the location of lifts and 
shafts, and the prohibition of unsafe premises. As the 
Bill deals with matters with which, under the Act of 
1901, the Council has experienced difficulties, we invited 
the views of the Building Act Committee on the pro- 
posals in the Bill, and they have expressed their con- 
currence therewith. Having regard, therefore, to the 
importance of many of the points raised, and to the fact 
that fires have occurred recently, resulting in serious 
loss of life, which, probably, could have been prevented 
had local authorities been essed of larger powers 
of regulation, we feel that the Council would desire to 
signify in general terms its approval of the Bill. We 
recommend—tThat the principle of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901, Amendment Bill, 1904, be 
approved.“ 

Appoi nt ment. Mr. E. H. Tabor was appointed 
resident engineer to supervise the construction 
of Rotherhithe Tunnel. 

Site for Fire Station, Knightsbridge.—The 
Fire Brigades Committee recommended, and 
it was agreed that the Council do enter into 
an agreement to take, subject to the approval 
of Parliament, a 500 years’ lease of a piece of 
vacant ground, 7,575 sq. ft. in extent, at the 
junction of Basil-street and Hooper’s-court, 
Knightsbridge, at a ground rent of 790. a year, 
the Council to have the option of obtaining 
a reduction of the ground rent to 10. a year 
at any time within ten years from the beginning 
of the lease on payment of 20,0000. 

Drury Lane Theatre. — The Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee brought up a long report 
in which they stated that they had formulated 
suggestions for the improvement of Drury Lane 
Theatre, but no satisfactory proposals for deal- 
ing with them had been submitted. The Com- 
mittee had since conferred with the representa- 
tives of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane (Ltd.), 
with regard to the points in dispute, and had 
thoroughly inspected the theatre, with the 
result that. except as regards a few minor details, 
they were not prepared to waive any of their 
suggestions, and had so informed the company. 
Indeed they felt it necessary to acquaint the 
company of certain other matters, not referred 
to in the original suggestions, which they thought 
should have attention. In a letter from the 
company, dated January 25. 1904, it was stated 
that, failing a satisfactory settlement between 
the Council and themselves, they would be quite 
willing for the matter to be settled by an inde- 
pendent arbitrator; and in order, therefore, 
that that course might be taken, the Committee 
proposed that the whole of their suggestions 
should be embodied as requirements in a sealed 
notice under the llth Section of the Metro- 
polis Management and Building Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1878. They therefore recommended 
that a notice under the Metropolis Management 
and Building Acts Amendment Act, 1878, be 
prepared by the solicitor, containing 143 
requirements. Included in the recommendations 
are the following: — . | 

“ (1) That the existing gallery staircases be recon- 


structed in accordance with the regulations made by 
the Council in July, 1901, and that two additional “exit 


staircases, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, be provided from the upper 
portion of the galery to the streets. 

“ (2) That all doors in exit ways or staircases, including 
those to private boxes, be hung on the exit way or stair- 
case sido of the wall, be made to close with the stream 
of traffic going out and be made e 

63) That the gallery and balcony tiers, Including the 
floor of the gallery refreshment- room, be reconstructed 
in flre-resisting materials; that in the reconstruction, 
the seating and gangways be arranged in accordance 
with the regulations made by the Council in July, 1901 ; 
and that the staybars and wooden struts obstructing 
the seats in the gallery be removed, and that the steppings 
be improved to the satisfaction of the Council. 

8) That all wood-linings be removed from all parts 
of the theatre, and where wood construction is exposed 
by so doing, plaster on metal lathing be substituted. 

“ (9) That the wooden louvres at the back of the 
gallery saloon be replaced by metal louvres. 

(11) That all recesses and projections in exit ways 
be defended to the satisfaction of the Council. 

(14) That the doorways leading from the balcon 
corridors on to the grand staircases be increased in widt 
to 4 ft. 6in. between the leaves of the doors when open. 

“ (17) That the seating of the first circle be re-arranged 
to comply with the regulations made by the Council 
in July, 1901, and that slopes be substituted for the 
two steps by the private boxes. 

(18) That the seating in the grand circle be re- 
arranged in accordance with the regulations made by 
the Council in July, 1901. 

“ (21) That the refreshment bars at the end of the 
stalls, corridors on the p. and o.p. sides be separated 
by Parton of fire-resisting materials from the passages 
leading to the stalls exits adjoining, the doors being 
made self-closing and being hung to close with the main 
of traffic. 

(23) That when the pass-doors between the pit and 
the stalls corridor are not being used as exits the openings 
be filled in with partitions which do not resemble doors. 

(25) That the stalls seating be re-arranged in accord- 
1965 with the regulations made by the Council in July, 

1 


s (26) That the pit seating be re-arranged in accord- 
1905 with the regulations made by the Council in July, 
1901 


(27) That the spikes and iron pins be removed from 
the staybars of the pit entrance barriers. 

(31) That the rooms at the north side of the vestibule 
used as store for seats be cut off from the vestibule and 
pit entrance lobby, and from all other parts of the 
theatre by fire-resisting partions, ceilings, and doors. 

(33) That central handrails be provided to the 
flights of the grand staircases not now so fitted, and 
that the stair rods be replaced by others which do not 
cause inconvenience. 

“ (34) That the doorways from the grand saloon to 
the grand staircases be increased in width to 3 ft. 6 in., 
the doors to be hung to close with the stream of traffic 
and to leave no recess, and that the bolts be removed 
from these doors. 

“ (35) That the kitchen and store at the north side 
of the grand saloon be cut off by fire-resisting materials 
and doors. 

* (36) That the box stairs on the prompt side be 
reconstructed in fire-resisting materials without winders. 

(38) That the decorations around the proscenium 
opening, including the columns and fronts of the private 
boxes, be rendered fire-resisting, that the hollow space 
be filled in with fire-proof materials, and that the wood- 
work forming part of the old proscenium wall on the 
auditorium side be removed. 

** (39) That the unnecessary woodwork beneath the 
floor of the orchestra be removed. 

(40) That the staircase from the grand circle to 
the stage level be reconstructed of fire-resisting material. 

(42) That gas be replaced by electric light through- 
out the theatre. 

(48) That the use of the tunnel as a dressing-room 
be discontinued. 

(49) That the openings between the tunnel and 
the apaces beneath the auditorium and the orchestra 
be fitted with flre-resisting doors. 

(50) That the use of the rooms in the basement 
O. p. side be discontinued as dressing-rooms or that they 
be properly separated from the stores. That the rooms 
be put into proper repair and the lighting and ventilation 
improved to the satisfaction of the Council. 

(58) That the floor of passage at the back of the 
stage be made fire-resisting, and that the doors from 
the sloping way to Russell-street be fitted with auto- 
matic fastenings as a means of exit from this part of 
the theatre. 

(61) That alternative means of escape be provided 
from all dressing-rooms. 

(63) That the floor of the property-making work- 
shop be made fire-resisting. 

“ (64) That the iron doors to goods lift be made to 
close automatically ; that the window to the cupboard 
looking into the lift be bricked up, and that the lift be 
completely enclosed. 

(70) That the scene store be properly ventilated 
to carry off smoke in case of fire and be separated 
from the workshop above by means of a fire-resisting 
floor. 

* (73) That the opening between the electrical box 
and stage be fitted with a fire-resisting screen and releas- 
ing gear to the satisfaction of the Council. 

(74) That the gear for lowering the fire-resisting 
screen and turning on the sprinklers be duplicated so 
that they can be manipulated at or near the stage door 
as well as from the stage, that some means be adopted 
to accelerate the descent of the flre-resisting screen, 
and that stop and drain cocks under seal be fitted to 
the supply to the sprinkler to allow of periodical 
inspection. 

(75) That the portion of the stage floor between 
the flre-resisting screen and the orchestra wall be made 
fire-resisting so as to complete the separation between 
the auditorium and the stage at this point. 

(76) That the space between the fire-resiating screen 
and the proscenium wall be made good in fire-resisting 
materials at the sides and head. 

(77) That all scenery, wings, sky borders, cloths, 
draperies, gauze cloths, floral decorations, properties, 
hangings, curtains, ctc., whether on the stage, in the 
auditorium, or in other parts of the premises, be rendered 
and maintained non-inflammable. 

* (78) That the upper and lower flies and bridges 
be reconstructed in fire-resisting materials. 

“ (85) That the auditorium roof, including the wooden 
ceiling, be removed, and be reconstructed in fire-resisting 
materials to the satisfaction of the Council. 
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“ (91) That all exit doors from the auditorium and 
the stage be provided with distinctive lights fitted over 
them, such lights to illuminate the exit notices, and be 
maintained throughout the performance. 

(92) That all exit doors be provided with notices 
Gently painted on them indicating the method of opening 

em. 


(93) That broad conspicuous lines at shoulder level, 
with frequent arrows indicating the way out, be painted 
on the walls in all the corridors and exits leading to 
the street. 

(94) That aa inscription of the following nature 
be exhibited un the fire-resisting screen—’ Safety 
Curtain —in sufficiently large letters that it can be 
read from all parts of the house. 

(95) That a second fire-resisting screen and sprinkler 
be provided on the auditorium side of the proscenium 
wall with dupleate releasing gear from the orchestra 
and stage entrance. 

** (96) That all doors leading from the seating or exit 
ways to other parts of the premises be made to corre- 
pone in colour and decoration with the walls in which 
they occur. 

(97) That all soft woodwork beneath, on, or above 
the stage be removed, and steel and hardwood con- 
struction substituted. 

(101) That the hemp ropes by which the back battens 
are suspended be replaced by wire ropes. 

“ (107) That all fire-resisting doors be made self- 
closing and silent. 

(119) That the fittings generally in the theatre be 
overhauled, and put into good condition, or renewed 
and that in the case of the gallery, the fittings be fixed 
higher, or others of a different kind be used.“ 

The recommendations were agreed to without 
discussion, and the Council shortly after 


adjourned. 


— ä — — 


THE LONDON ASSOCIATION OF CORREC- 
TORS OF THE PRESS: 


JUBILEE DINNER. 


THE Jubilee Dinner of the London Association 
of Correctors of the Press was held in the 
Grand Hall of the Hotel Cecil on Saturday last 
week, the Right. Hon. Viscount Goschen, P.C., 
peeling: The company included Sir W. H. 

ussell, Sir W. Lee-Warner, Sir J. Jenkins, 
Sir John Macdonell, Major-General Sir E. H. H. 
Collen, the Hon. Oliver A. Borthwick, Mr. 
H. Cust, M.P., Mr. Ian Malcolm, M.P., Colonel 
G. Earl Church, Major Martin Hume, Professor 
H. Goudy, Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mr. J. W. 
Cleland, Professor I. Gollancz, Mr. E. T. Hall, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Dr. Garnett, Mr. W. Pett 
Ridge, Mr. W. L. Courtney, Dr. C. Waldstein, 
Mr. J. Randall (Chairman of the Association) 
Mr. S. F. Crampin (Secretary), and others. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 

Mr. J. W. Cleland proposed The Houses of 
Parliament,“ and Mr. Ian Malcolm, M. P., in 
reply, said that if correctors of the Press wished 
to make their importance better known they 
had but to go on strike for twenty-four hours. 

Sir W. ‘Lee Warner then proposed The 
Imperial Forces,“ coupled with the name of 
Major-General Sir E. Collen, who, in response, 
said that criticism was like discussion—the 
essence of progress. We should all welcome 
judicious criticism, which helped us on to that 
path of improvement which we all desire to 
tread. 

Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore proposed the 
toast of “ Literature.” He nail there may 
have been periods when our literature was 
greater than it is now and writers greater 
than those of to-day, but he believed that 
there had been no period in our brilliant literary 
history when books were more seriously written, 
read, discussed, criticised, and corrected than 
now. We were apt to overlook the great 
amount of valuable literary criticism we received 
day by day and month by month in the columns 
of the newspapers and magazines. Editors 
knew that there was an increasing demand for 
sound criticism of good books. 

Sir John Macdonell, in reply, said that, if 
we compared the newspapers published to-day 
with the works issued in what was called the 
golden age of literature, we could not help 
being ‘struck with the prodigious advance in 
the matter of accuracy, and that was due to a 
large extent to the correctors of the Press. 
He had asked himself what was the origin of 
their art and craft? Perhaps it might be 
found in some form in the great Benedictine 
monasteries, in which MSS. were copied, but 
he suggested that the craft was first organised 
in the workshops—in the offices of the great 
printers of the Renaissance. Judging from 
an interesting letter written by Erasmus, it 
would appear that Erasmus himself was actually 
something of a corrector of the Press. 

Mr. Pett Ridge also responded, remarking 
that he wished they could extend the sphere 
of their operations and even do more for writers 
by inventing another of those cabalistic signs— 
the meaning of which he could hardly guess 
sometimes—a sign, for instance, meaning 


’ 


Is this really worth printing?” or, Do 
people ever behave in this way?“ 

Viscount Goschen, in proposing the toast 
of the evening, The London Association of 
Correctors of the Press and the Jubilee Pension,“ 
said that on that occasion it was natural that 
their minds should be carried back fifty years 
and that they should reflect what changes 
had come to pass since that time. There had 
been changes in style, in spelling, in humour, 
and in tone, and none could give a better history 
of them than the correctors of the Press. Style 
had changed very much. It flowed more 
freely—possibly with less dignity and less 
formality—than in those old days. The 
numbers of authors who had joined the ranks 
of writers in the present day, as compared with 
the past, seemed to be a very interesting feature 
in the history of literature. Interesting sugges- 
tions had been made as to lady writers, and 
that company knew whether they had increased 
the labours of the correctors of the Press. He 
thought it very probable that they had. One 
of the reasons that he was there that night was 
that by descent he might say he belonged 
to the guild of printers. Towards the end of 
the XVIIIth century and the beginning of the 
XIXth great efforts were made in typography, 
and he might say that his grandfather for the 
sake of typography sacrificed profit. When 
engaged upon his biography, he (Lord Goschen) 
came across a story of a most remarkable 
corrector of the Press—a scholar, almost a 
poet, and a man of great capacity—and it was 
through letters from him that he was introduced 
to the trials, denunciations, and protests which 
correctors of the Press had to go through. 
But this corrector of the Press was not prepared 
to „take it lying down.” He argued with the 
authors, corrected their grammar, and he was 
always so taken up with the subject he read 
that he made a great many mistakes, which 
resulted in his being a very indifferent proof- 
reader, though he was an excellent scholar. 
He wrote, I sometimes sit from seven in the 
morning till five in the afternoon poring over 
papers. My own thoughts have hindered 
me as they seize and hold an idea otherwise 
than they ought to do. It is quite possible 
that niggling about words and syllables may 
often go to the wall where my ol cannot tear 
itself from some thought or some picture.” 
Was that their experience ? Were they carried 
away as they read by the glory of a work or 
by the brilliancy of the speaker whose passages 
they corrected ? Or did their minds become 
mechanical and pass over glories and garbage, 
scarcely knowing the difference between the 
two? Then he would like to know the rela- 
tions existing between authors and proof- 
readers as regarded spelling. Did they pass 
things as idiosyncrasies, or correct them as 
mistakes ? How well it would be if the new 
British Academy would take the matter up, 
and end the battle between the s’s and the z’s, 
and such like. The correctors of the Press 
on the great daily papers did their work with an 
accuracy to which everyone who was acquainted 
with the subject paid a tribute. Very rarely 
did the readers pass a mistake. He was afraid 
that no inventor of science would ever lighten 
their work. Their exhaustive work must lead 
to many breakdowns, which meant that many 
good men had to go to the wall. Happy were 
they who were able to appeal to such an Asso- 
ciation as that to render them assistance, with 
trust funds towards which, he was glad to say, 
there had been a record subscription that night. 
Before sitting down Lord Goschen asked the 
company to drink the health of Sir W. Russell, 
who exactly fifty years ago opened his career 
as a war correspondent. 

Sir W. Russell replied. 

Mr. Crampin, Secretary, also suitably replied. 
As to omitting to detect errors because they 
were so absorbed in what they read, correctors 
were sometimes engaged in very uncongenial 
work that was certainly not absorbing. For 
instance, a reader who had poetical instincts 
might have to correct, week after week, statistics 
about sewage farms and manure. 

Mr. Feldwick proposed the Visitors,“ 
coupled with the names of Professor Goudy, 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, and Dr. Waldstein, all of 
whom responded. 

The concluding toast was The Chairman,” 
proposed by Mr. Randall, and suitably honoured. 


— — . — 
THE SrupExr's ColLoux.— Our Student's 
Column article (“ Arches”) is unavoidably 


held over until next week. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE.—On 
the 15th inst. Mr. P. H. Thoms, the Vice- 
President of the Institute, read a paper en- 
titled Some Characteristic Features of Scottish 
Architecture.” He referred to the individu- 
ality, the vigour, and the picturesqueness of 
the Scottish Baronial style, and traced its 
history and development from the XIIth 
century till the XVIIth, when it was superseded 
by the Renaissance Art. He pointed out that 
the form of its early features was dictated 
entirely by utility, by the necessity tor defence, 
and that the later features, while retaining 
early forms, were often adopted more for 
ornament than for use. A number of lantern 
slides were shown and described, illustrating 
various features, such as towers, bartizans, 
turrets, corbels, machicolations, parapets, gables, 
fire-places, and ornamental plaster. Some 
peculiarities of Scottish ecclesiastical architec- 
ture were described, and reference was made 
to the lamentable state of decay into which 
many of the old castles and churches had been 
allowed to fall, and the loss sustained by means 
of wanton demolition and irreverent restora- 
tion. The lecturer concluded by impressing 
upon students the necessity of studying their 
national style, so that future buildings might 
retain Scottish feeling and proclaim their 


nationality. 
————_o--e—____ 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


British ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—The 
fifth meeting of the session was held at 32, 
Sackville-street, Piccadilly, on the 16th inst., 
Dr. W. de Gray Birch in the chair. The Rev. 
H. J. Dukinfield Astley, Hon. Editorial Secre- 
tary, exhibited a photograph of a neolithic 
fireplace discovered in 1903, at Shawalton, N.B., 
by Mr. Thos. Downes. Numerous arrow heads, 
spear heads and celts were included in the find. 
The fireplace was perfect when discovered, in 
the shape of a basin, and filled with burnt wood 
and bones. This discovery is the more interest- 
ing from being in the district and neighbour- 
hood made famous by the much debated finds 
of Messrs. Bruce and Donnelly at Dumbuck 
and Dumbuic. Mr. Astley also exhibited a 
large photograph of the six coftins, each con- 
taining an almost perfect skeleton, discovered 
during the recent excavations on the site of the 
great abbey church at Bury St. Edmunds. 
Une of the skeletons has been identified as 
that of Abbot Samson, who died in 1211, and 
has been celebrated by Carlyle in his com- 
mentary on the Chronicle of Jocelin of Brake- 
lond in Past and Present.“ Some photographs 
of the ancient Saxon church at Bradford-on-Avon 
were exhibited; one being of the exterior as 
it now appears after the removal of all the 
surrounding cottages. Canon Jones, who hrst 
brought it to light, identitied it with the very 
ecclesiola mentioned by William of Malmes- 
bury as having been built by Aldhelm, frst 
Bishop of Sherborne, at the close of the WIIIltn 
century; but recent study of the architectural 
details as exhibited by the pilaster strips, and 
the porticus on the north side, have shown 
that it is later than the time of Aldhelm, 
probably about A. D. 975. Another photo- 
graph was of the interior, showing the east wall 
of the nave with the little chancel arch, hardly 
larger than a doorway, and considered to be 
the smallest in England. A view also of the 
Bridge Chapel was given. It is hoped that a 
visit will be paid to Bradford-on-Avon during 
the forthcoming congress at Bath in August. 
A paper was read by -Mr. Andrew Oliver, 
dealing with the ancient appearance and con- 
dition of Whitehall and the Thames, and 
the history of the numerous stately buildings 
which once lined the ancient thoroughfare of 
the Strand. The paper, as usual with those 
contributed by Mr. Oliver, was profusely 
illustrated by old engravings, maps (including 
Ralph Aggas's and that of Hoeinagel, 1560) 
and plans, which enabled his hearers to follow 
with ease his remarks upon so interesting a 
subject. A paper was also read by ir. 
Patrick, Hon. Sec., contributed by Mr. Chas. 
Lynam, upon the remarkable Saxon doorway 
in the west part of the north wall of the ancient 
church at Laughton-en-le-Morthen, Yorkshire, 
which was visited by the Association during the 
congress last year. The present actual door- 
way and door, with the jambs, segmental head 
and hoodmould are of modern date; but, 
above and surrounding this present entrance 
are the rude architectural features of the ancient 
Saxon doorway—the semi-circular arch, rebated 
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on its inner edge, with voussoirs increasing in 
length as they approach the centre line, the 
masom y smoothly wrought and joints closely 
fitted, but with stones irregular in size and 
their external line also irregular and unshaped. 
From the inside it is apparent that the original 
jambe exist and the arch-stones are of con- 
siderable size, but a modern lintel has been 
introduced across the opening, below the spring 
of the arch. On the outside, spaced at some 
distance from the jambs, are projecting 
pilasters which start from two courses of base 
stones in advance of the pilasters, terminating 
beneath projecting imposts. The shaft on the 
west side consists only of two stones, the lower 
one very long, and the upper one very 
short ; on the east side there are three stones, 
the lowest one long and the uppermost two 
very short. The arch springs from the imposts, 
and its stones are rebated on the inner edge, 
projecting, on the face, from the wall in con- 
tinuation of the pilasters below them, their 
outer surface being sunk back to line with 
the common face of the wall. This is not an 
uncommon feature in Saxon work, and may be 
seen in the pilaster groins at Wittering Church 
(Northants) and at Heysham Church (Lancs). 
There is a rudeness of workmanship in the 
external margin of the doorway, and in the 
character of the walling also, which contrasts 
forcibly with the more refined work of the 
door-arch itself, so that one is inclined to think 
the outer frame, with its arch and pilasters, 
is of the earliest Saxon period, and the inner- 
door arch of a later date. There is a touch of 
rough Roman feeling about the outer treat- 
ment, as though some clever workman, who 
could neither draw nor design, had struggled to 
put the thing together from recollections of some 
Roman work. The paper was well illustrated 
by charming sketches made on the spot, and by 
geometrical drawings}laid down to scale. An 
interesting discussion followed, in which Mr. 
I. C. Gould, Mr. Compton, Mr. Astley, Mr. 
Baxter, Mr. Patrick, and others took part. 

SURREY ARCH#OLOGICcAL Society. — The 
annual meeting of this Society was hell 
on the 19t) inst., at Ẹ[the +\Castle Arch, 
Guildford, Surrey. V.scount Midleton, the 
President, occupied the chair, and moved the 
adoption of the report and statement of accounts. 
The report is chiefly occupied with what the 
Society has been doing at Waverley Abbey, 
of which some account was given in our last 
(p. 314, ante). The report goes on: With 
these results the Council has now decided to 
conclude the excavations, as it is advised that 
further work is likely to be too unprofitable 
to justify ay increase of the heavy debt which 
the Society has aheady incurred on account 
of this important undertaking. The import- 
ance of the whole work is shown by the fact 
that the plan which it has now been possible 
to draw of the conventual buildings is the 
most complete of any which has yet been 
made of a Cistercian house. It is . 
to reproduce this plan in colour, and on the 
same large scale which has already been adopted 
for Fountains and other monasteries, in illustra- 
tion of the full account of Waverley Abbey, 
which Mr. Harold Brakspear, F. S. A., has 
kindly consented to write for publication in 
the annual volume of the Collections for 1904.“ 
The report was carried unanimously. The 
retiring members of the Council, viz., Sir F. 
Pollock, Bart., Lieut.-Col. Marsden, and Messrs. 
F. A. Crisp, F. B. Eastwood, Edwin Freshfield, 
P. M. Johnston. W. More-Molyneux, and 
Ralph Nevill, were re-elected, as also were 
the auditors, Messrs. C. T. Davis and 
W. F. Potter, and the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Montague S. Guiseppi. Viscount Midleton 
then referred in feeling terms to the death of 
the Duke of Cambridge, patron and member 
of the Society, who took great interest in 
its proceedings, and he concluded by moving 
that a letter of sy:apathy and condolence be 
sent to the family of the late Duke. This 
was carried unanimously, and the pro- 
ceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for presiding. 


— — 


WrSsLETAN CHURCH, MEZ BOBOUOE. — On the 
18th inst. the foundation and memorial stones 
of the new Wesleyan Church at Mexborough 
were laid. The new structure is situated in 
Bank-street, and will provide seating accom- 
modation for 530 adults. The work is being 
carried out by Messrs. G. Sprake and Sons, 
builders, Doncaster, from the plans of Mr. 
J. S. Wills, architect, Derby. The total cost 
amounts to 4, 7221. 
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SUGGESTION FOR AN IMPERIAL MONU- 
MENTAL HALL AT WESTMINSTER. 


HIS grandiose suggestion for an 
English Walhalla, of which we give 
two illustrations, arose in the first 
instance from the exhibition at 

the Royal Academy, in 1901, of a small drawing 

by Mr. E. B. Lamb, representing a design for a 

National Monument to British Heroes.“ This 

fell in, to some extent, with a former idea of 

Mr. Seddon’s for a memorial hall at West- 

minster, and the two architects have worked 

out this scheme together. 
From the plan it will be seen that the Hall 


Ground Ticor 


Plans. 


is connected with Westminste: Abbey, though 
the authors have not made the unwise pretence, 
which has been made by cther projectors, that 
a new mausoleum connected with the Abbey 
offered an equivalent to “‘ buril in West- 
minster Abbey.“ The proposed Hall would 
stand on its own merits as a place of monu- 
ments to eminent Englishmen. 

The following are the au hor, brief notes in 
explana! io of their scheme :— 


This design is for a structure to contain monuments 
of high art to eminent men and women of all parts of 
the British Empire; that such will become a public 
necessity is certain, and no doubt will be called for 


before long. 
“ The site proposed by the authors, in the precincts of 
the Royal Abbey of Westminster, and of the Houses 


of Parliament, is fairly free and the only one fit for the 
purpose. 
(Note.—This site was proposed for the memoria: 
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»The whole group of buildings would form a worthy The idea, at any rate, the authors hope may lead at once for the criticism that their tower a 
centre to the metropolis of the Empire upon which the to some ad i 


equate concept 
sun never sets,’ and in historic and religious interest 


on of a proper realisation of | proposed would have the result of dwarfing 
nia Gat be Healing: “ne ra ag Senate 1 bear dear to ane the Victoria Tower and the Houses of Parlia. 
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Grandeur of scale and costly execution would, of Empire.“ ment generally; and, indeed, apart from this 
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consideration, the immense scale proposed for 
the tower has a little too much of megalo- 
mania about it. A leading architectural 
feature on a somewhat more reasonable scale 
might be just as effective. But in other 
respects, and in regard to the plan particularly, 
we think the idea a very fine one, and well 
worthy the serious attention of the Government 
and the country, at least as to the main idea 
suggested. Even if this precise plan were not 
carried out, it would be something gained if the 
Government were induced to secure the land 
for such a purpose, instead of allowing it to be 
built over as private property. Westminster 
Abbey being now practically filled up as regards 
space for burials and monuments, we ought to 
contemplate the erection of a national Memorial 
Hall, and there is no place so suitable for it as 
Westminster, the historic centre of the capital. 
The larger drawing has recently been exhi- 
bited, with others, in a studio near Sloane- 
square. ‘The smaller one, the illustration of 
the scheme as it would appear from below 
West minster-bridge, was specially made for us 
by Mr. E. B. Lamb, in order to show another 
aspect of the proposed grouping. As a pic- 
turesque sketch, made at the last moment, and in 
a wonderfully short time, it says much for its 
author’s powers as an artistic draughtsman. 


DESIGN FOR A FIREPLACE. 


THIs is a design for a fireplace by Mr. Hubert 
Raine, which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy two or three years ago, and was 
mentioned with commendation in our review 
of the Architectural room at the time. 


HOUSE IN SLOANE-STREET. 


THIS corner house was designed to occupy 
the site of two old houses, a portion of one 
being given up to widen the side street leading 
into Cadogan-square. 

The external walls are faced with red bricks 
relieved with gauged brick arches. The stone 
bays and dressings are of Beer stone, the land- 
ings, porch, etc., of Portland. 

he accommodation consists of thirteen bed- 
rooms, two bathrooms; double drawing-rooms 
and ante-room on the first floor; dining-room, 
morning-room, library, and square hall on the 
round floor ; back stairs, service lift. 
Mr. R. G. Hammond is the architect. 


— f —— 
COMPETITIONS. 


ScHOOLS, WALLSEND.—At a meeting of the 
Wallsend Education Committee, Canon Hender- 
son in the chair, the sites and buildings sub- 
committee reported that Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, 
Architect to the Leeds Education Committee, 
who was appointed to adjudicate on the designs 
submitted in competition for the proposed 
schools at West View, had placed first the 
design by Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., architect, 
37, Grainger-street, Newcastle, and second that 
of Mr. J. H. Morton, South Shields, and it was 
resolved that Mr. Knowles’s plan be accepted. 
There were thirty sets of designs sent in. The 
schools are arranged in two blocks, one for 
senior and junior boys and girls, and the other 
for infants, and are intended to accommodate 
1,300 children. 

BRIDGE, AYLESFORD.—The first premiated 
design in the competition for a stone bridge at 
Aylesford over the Medway was sent in by 
Messrs. Dodd and Dodd, 37, Waterloo-street, 
Birmingham. 

CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, LEEDs.—<As a result 
of a recent limited competition for Trinity 
Church and Schools on the Cross Flatts 
Park Estate, Leeds, the designs of Mr. W. S. 
Braithwaite, Leeds, have been placed first. 
It is intended to provide a church to accommo- 
date 650, with nave, transepts, chancel, organ- 
chamber, and end gallery, and a schoolroom to 


accommodate 400. The classrooms, ten in 
number, are grouped around the hall. A 
church parlour is also provided. The design 


is Late Gothic in character, is intended to be 
carried out in local stone, and will cost upwards 


of 6,000“. 
—— ee 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GREAT MASTERS: REPRODUCTIONS IN PHoTo- 
GRAVURE. Part XI. (W. Heinemann. 5s.) 

Tue STEEL Square. By Wm. Lanham. (E. 
A. Lovell, Bath. 2s.) 

Heatina sy Hor WATER, VENTILATION, AND 
Hor Water SurrLyY. By Walter Jones, 
5 etc. (Crosby Lockwood & Son. 
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Correspondence. 


“HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE.” 


Sin, Every thoughtful reader of the Builder 
should be grateful for the article on How to 
Judge Architecture’? in your last issue, 
especially for the manly attempt to do justice 
to Mr. Penrose’s memory. e, like an old 
Greek, knew as well as anyone that the 
refinement of the horizontal entasis would 
cease to exist if apparent to the man in the 
street. To turn from the Parthenon to the 
spire, how hard would it be to decide (where 

octors differ) as to the wisdom of the 
straight side, as at Salisbury, the concave one, 
as at Ulm, or the convex one of Freiburg, if 
each were to be condemned or praised by any- 
one who made that peculiarity the be-all and 
end-all of the design of each! 

The absence of plans referred to would go 
far to leave the critic in the dark as to the 
why and wherefore of much that is inexplic- 
able without them; indeed, I make bold to 
aver that very much that is purely sentimental 
can be infused into a plan by the lover of 
truth, who finds it comparatively easy, and 
entirely pleasing, to evolve a good elevation 
from a carefully thought-out plan. If the last 
be bad, the former cannot, of necessity, be as 
good as it might be, to say the least. 

We most of us know that criticism of our 
work is frequently the most bitter and malig- 
nant from those who have the least qualifica- 
tion to pose as critics, and it is to be feared 
that similar reasoning (or unreasoning) applies 
also to the works of the great names of those 
in whose steps it is to be hoped we are humbly 
striving—if only at a distance—to follow. 
Wren’s great work would have been less open 
to criticism had it been less interfered with 
by those who, not able to help, were at least 
all powerful to hurt. Let us invite trial by our 
„ peers,” and not by a common jury.“ As 
you say very truthfully, the lack of good and 
1 detail is a certain step towards 
failure. design, too, may, as suggested, be 
old and also bad, as it may be new and also 
good; each must, in equity, be taken on its 
own merits, or otherwise. 


E. 


SwINFEN HARRIS. 


SOUTHWARK BRIDGE. 


Sir,—I have not seen any notice in your 
paper respecting the reconstruction of South- 
wark Bridge. although the matter is of special 
interest as involving a great alteration in 
Rennie’s design and both bridge and land 
levels on the north side; but the refusal of 
a House of Commons Committee to permit a 
rise in the Thames-street roadway, as required 
by the City Corporation scheme, brings the 
matter forward again for discussion and recon- 
sideration. 

I did before, and now again, suggest a 
viaduct in the middle of Queen-street for two 
vehicles only, continued by a bridge over 
Jhames- street and on the north end of South- 
wark Bridge, leaving room for one vehicle 
each side of the structure. This would give 
a nearly level road for heavy traffic and 
retain space for light traffic, and also leave 
the old communication with Thames-street 
unimpaired. City BRIDGE. 


PATENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Sur,---Your readers will probably be in- 
terested in hearing that the Sed C enora] 
in Council of Australia has decreed, in accord- 
ance with the new Federal Law, that patent 
applications for Australia can now be formally 
made at the Custom House of the capital city 
of each State. Applications so filed will be 
marked with the date, hour, and minute of 
receipt, and the applications will be subse- 
quently recorded at the Patent Office as having 
been filed at that date. Applications thus filed 
will not be merely taken in order of their 
dates, but they will be held to be dated, as far 
as regards novelty, from the date of actually 
filing at the Custom House unless dated under 
the convention. Under the convention nearly 
all the principal countries and colonies have 
agreed to grant the right to a patentee who 
has filed an application for a patent in one 
of the countries or colonies to date any or all 
the other applications he mav make for the 
same invention in other realms during the 
year as of the date of his original first applica- 
tion. The application in Australia can either 
be a provisional one or complete. The fees 
and stamp duties are just double those of an 
application for Great Britain and Ireland. 
Wm. P. THOMPSON AND Co., 
Chartered Patent Agents. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Str,—As it appears that an alteration is 
contemplated as to the night of meeting of 
the Association, and as some suitable sugges- 
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tions have been made in the Builder, let the 
following two then be seriously taken into 
consideration—viz., that the selected night of 
the meetings be on Tuesdays (this surely 
should meet with the Approval of all parties 
concerned) and the hour be fixed for 8 o'clock, 
the correct and usual hour of societies of the 
status of which the Architectural Association 
ranks high as one. 

A MEMBER OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASE OCIATION. 


(*.*We print the letter of “a Member,“ 
but must renew our own caution against 
25.48 8 the day, which we think a mistake. 

D. 


FIRE RISKS IN FACTORIES. 


Sir,—In view of the interest now general] 
exhibited with regard to fire risks, we thin 
that our experience recently may be worth 
recording. , 

Unfortunately a rather serious fire broke 
out in one section of our works the other day, 
but, owing primarily to two causes, we haye 
been fortunate in escaping with comparatively 
slight damage. 

The fire commenced at one end of the top 
floor of a four-story building, measuring some 
200 ft. by 50 ft., filled with valuable mac inery, 
and with work in progress. The marvel is 
that once well alight it was possible to confine 
it to such a comparatively small area as was 
the case, about ene third. of the roof being 
destroyed. This roof was on the saw-tooth 
principle, slated on the one slope, and with 
iron sashes and glass on the other slope; and 
this, in our opinion, prevented the fire from 
running from one end of the shop to the other. 
It was evident that the flames ran up the 
rafters under the slates very quickly, but, on 
arriving at the top of the ridge, they were 
checker by the open space, and had to curl 
down and commence again at a spot several 
feet below and at some distance away. This 
had to be repeated as each ridge was reached, 
and to this, we believe, we owe the fact that 
the roof escaped as it did. 

The second reason for the fire being con- 
fined was the use of armoured fireproof doors 
over the opening into the stores „ 
These doors stood their test remarkably well, 
and are hanging at the present moment in 
perfect working order. 

P. G. EBBUTT 
(For Verity's Ltd.“). 


—— — — 


ROYAL COM MISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOT ION. 


Ar the sitting of the Royal Commission on 
London Locomotion on Thursday last week evi- 
dence was given by Mr. R. W. Perks, M. P., 
formerly solicitor to the Metropolitan Railway 
Co., and at present Chairman of the Metro- 

olitan District Railway Co. Witness described a 
arge number of negotiations he had carried 
out for the amalgamation of various under- 
takings. He was opposed to the L. C. C. be- 
coming the railway and transit authority for 
London and the suburbs, but was in favour of 
a tribunal to deal with all questions affecting 
the London and suburban railway, street, and 
other traffic. With a view to increase the 
efficiency of London railways, and to enable 
them to provide suburban services, witness 
submitted a number of suggestions to the 
following effect:—(1) That the Metropolitan 
and District Companies should amalgamate, 
and should charge a uniform fare; (2) rail- 
way companies should have power to run upon 
main thoroughfares cars propelled by elec- 
tricity, or other power as feeders for their 
main lines along routes beneath or over which 
it is inexpedient to construct railways, and 
that power should be given to the railway 
companies to subscribe to tramcar under- 
takings; (3) the present prohibition upon the 
railway companies acquiring and holding lands 
should be removed, so that the railway com- 
panies might be encouraged to construct 
suburban lines by looking to some extent for 
their remuneration to the increment which 
would take place from the value of the lands by 
the construction of the railways; W railway 
companies should be exempt from local taxa- 
tion along routes where new competition had 
been set up by the local authorities running 
at the public cost competitive tramcar or rail- 
way undertakings. 

At the sitting on Friday, Mr. Perks gave fur- 
^er evidence. He pointed out that the Tham 
Embankment, Holborn Viaduct, and several 
hridges were built by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to a large extent from the coal dues, 
which produced 350,0007. a year. In his opinion 
that was a very reasonable form of raising 
capital for the construction of Metropolitan 
works. He would not hesitate himself to reim- 
pose this tax for the purpose of constructing 
main roads and other works. He suggested 
ihat a circular road should be constructed 
round London which would couple up all the 
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little towns round. The road would be 
seventy-two miles long and 250 ft. wide, with 
two bridges over the Thames. It would couple 
up numerous little suburban towns, but in 
twenty years’ time the whole of the districts 
would be covered with houses. The cost of 
such a road would not be more than the cost 


of Kingsway. He estimated the cost at 
4.500, 0000. Electric tramcars could run on 
this road. 

— — ͤ — ¾ 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. D. W. Stevenson.—We regret to hear 
of the death, on March 18, at Edinburgh, after 
a long illness, of Mr. D. W. Stevenson, the 
sculptor, aged sixty-two years. Mr. Steven- 
son was elected an Associate member of the 
Roval Scottish Academy in 1877; nine years 
subsequently he became a full member of the 
Academy. When fifteen years of age he 
entered, as a pupil. the studio of William 
Brodie, sculptor. He designed and executed 
several public statues and memorials for both 
Great ritain and foreign countries, and 
carried out many commissions for private 
individuals. Of his more important sculptured 
works we should mention the bronze statue of 
„Highland Mary ” set up at Dunoon eight years 
ago; the statue, also in bronze, of Burns at 
Leith (1898); the marble bust of Burns for 
Tullie House at Carlisle; the statues of 
King James I. of Scotland and of John 
Napier of Merchistoun, the inventor of 
logarithms, for the facade of the National 
Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh (1898); the 
marble busts of Thomas Carlyle for the 
Carlyle Memorial House in Cheyne-row, 
Chelsea; of William Burns, the historian, 
and Allan Ramsay for the Wallace Memorial 
at Stirling; of Dr. Robert Brown, the botanist, 
for the Picture Gallery of the Marischal Col- 
lege at Aberdeen; and the medallion portrait, 
in bronze, set up two years since in the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta in memory of the late 
Dr. John Anderson, who was the first superin- 
tendent of the Museum during the interval 
1865-86. Mr. Stevenson was also the sculptor 
of the monument to the late R. Burns Clegg 
in the East Cemetery at Kinross, and of the 
drinking fountain, carved in Scotch red sand- 
stone, with a marble bust of the late H. W. F. 
Bolckow, which in the autumn of 1896 was 
erected in the Albert Park at Middlesbrough. 

Mr. B. H. Nunn.—We have to record the 
death, on the 19th inst., of Mr. B. H. Nunn, 
architect, of Brighton. Mr. Nunn, who was 
the son of a builder at Homerton. made the 
original drawings for the Brighton Work- 
house, in which work he was associated with 
the late Mr. George Maynard, then Surveyor 
to the Guardians. After Mr. Maynard’s 
decease he designed and carried out the new 
casual wards and two new infirmary pavilions. 
The last public work upon which he was 
engaged was the new board-room and offices 
in Prince’s-street for the Guardians. Mr. 
Nunn acted as engineer for the main drainage 
scheme of Hurstpierpoint, which was carried 
out under his direction. He also did much 
work as a quantity surveyor, in which capacity 
he was engaged on all the important contract 
works carried out for the Brighton and Hove 
governing bodies, and many works out of 
Brighton, including extensive works at the 
Asylum, Hayward's Heath, and at Lewes Gaol, 
police stations at Portslade, Preston, Hurst- 
pierpoint, Worthing, and Patcham. new work- 
house, Chailey, etc. In 1891 Mr. Simeon Hunt 
became his partner, and has carried on the 
practice since 1895, when Mr. Nunn retired. 


— 2 — 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CuLross ABBEY CHURCH.—A number of 
tradesmon have been asked to tender for the 
work of restoring Culross Abbey Church, 
which in the early part of last century was 
deprived of some of its best architectural 
features. To thoroughly renovate the church 
a sum of about 5,000/. will be required. 
Seventeen hundred pounds have been sub— 
scribed, apart from the heritors’ contribution. 
Alternative schemes have been prepared by 
Sir Rowand Anderson.—-Scotsman. 

CHURCH, GRIMETHORPE, YORKSHIRE. — The 
Church of St. Luke, which has been erected 
at Grimethorpe, at a cost of 6,500/., has 
just been consecrated, as we stated last 
week. The church is built of red brick 
with stone facings. ‘Lhe building con- 
sists of a nave of five bays, with north 
aisle, chancel, organ chamber, choir, clergy 
vestries, and porch. It is intended at a 
future time to have a south aisle and chapel 
added to the church, the south side now being 
built up with a temporary wall. At present 
the church is illuminated by lamps, but these 
will be replaced by electricity as soon as pos- 
sible. There is seating accommodation 101 
about 500 persons. The architect was Mr. C. 
Hodgson Fowler, Durham, and Messrs. Bow- 
man and Sons, Stamford, were the contractors. 


Sr. Barnapas’s CHURCH, JESMOND. — This 
is the first church built under the Jes- 
mond Church extension scheme. The style 
of St. Barnabas’s Church may be described as 
an adaptation of XVth century architecture. 
The chief features that strike one on lookin 
at the building are the apsidal ends east an 
west, which were originally suggested by the 
peculiar shape of the site. The plan consists 
of nave and chancel, 28 ft. wide, the com- 
bined length of which is 137 ft., narrow aisles, 
containing passages, which can be extended in 
width when desired, so as greatly to increase 
the accommodation, a tower, and cler and 
choir vestries. The tower, when finished, will 
rise to a height of 85 ft., with traceried 
battlemented parapet and pinnacles. At 
present the height is about 40 ft., with a 


turret containing a bell in one angle. 
The materials are stone externally, chiefly 
from the Byker quarry; internally the 


walls are faced with plaster. The roofs are 
of pitch pine, the outer covering being of 
Westmorland green slates. The screens and 
wall panelling are of pitch vine. The nave 
has six bays on each side of rather low 
arches, with an arcade of pointed arches 
above, springing frorn slender shafts. The 
same arrangement is found on the south side 
of the chancel, whilst on the north side it is 
varied by a lofty organ chamber arch. The 
roof is of the open timber type. The pulpit 
is of oak from the designs of the architects, 
and executed by Messrs. Brown and Hughes, 
of Newcastle. he choir fittings were origin- 
ally in the Parish Church. The electric in- 
stallation has also been given by the Parish 
Church congregation, the brass gasoliers 
originally at the Parish Church having been 
converted into electroliers and installed by 
Messrs. Reid, Ferrens, and Co. The heating 
is by steam, and has been carried out by 
Messrs. Dinning and Cooke; the builders and 
joiners are Messrs. Wm. and G. H. Scott, of 
Sunderland, the work having been carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. R. 
Whichello, the clerk of works. The church 
was designed by the late Mr. W. S. Hicks, 
and has been completed by the present firm 
of Messrs. Hicks and Charlewood, of New- 
castle.--Newcastle Chronicle. 

R. C. CHURCH, GLENAMADDY, IRELAND.—The 
foundation-stone of the new Church of St. 
Patrick, Glenamaddy, was laid recently. The 
style of the new building is Gothic, and the 
plan consists of nave and aisles. The clere- 
story is to be supplied with eighteen pairs of 
lancet windows, suited to the height, and the 
roof is to be supported by sixteen octagonal 
pillars. The walls are supported by buttresses, 
and the outside will be of ashlar. The build- 
ing is to be 130 ft. long and 60 ft. wide. and 
capable of accommodation for from 1,000 to 
1.200 worshippers. Mr. Thomas Hamilton, of 
Galway, is the architect. 

PRIMITIVE MerHopist CHturcH, WHITLEY 
Bay.—The new Primitive Methodist Church at 
Whitley Bay occupies a site at the junction of 
Oxford-street and North-parade, Whitley Bay. 
The main entrance doors face into North. 
parade and open into a porch. beyond which 
there is an inner vestibule, with doors leading 
directly into the aisles of the church. The 
internal dimensions of the church are as 
follows:—Length, 48 ft.; width, 36 ft., with 
a width of 40 ft. between transepts. There 
is seating accommodation for over 300 adults. 
The choir is placed in a recess at the back of 
the church. The rostrum and communion 
stand near, and an organ chamber is also pro- 
vided. At the rear of the church there are a 
ministers’ vestry, stewards’ vestry, tea-room, 
lavatories, and outbuildings, also a hall and 
a side entrance porch. The walls are of brick. 
the main clevations being faced with red 
pressed bricks, with stone dressings. At the 
north-west corner there is a tower and spire. 
The buildings have been erected by Mr. W. A. 
Styan, of Whitley Bay. from the designs of 
Mr. T. E. Davidson, of Newcastle. 

LirtLeE ILFORD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND 
Schools. — The opening ceremony of these 
buildings took place on the 17th inst. The 
block occupies a corner site, and a tower 
is a prominent feature of the design. The 
facings are of pressed red brick. The church 
provides accommodation for over 800 persons. 
A school- room, church parlour, and various 
class- rooms are provided. The contract has 
been carried out by Messrs. Gough and Co.. 
Hendon, the architects being Messrs. George 
Baines and R. Palmer Baines, London, W.C. 

Pratic School, Lancsipe. — The School 
Board of the parish of Cathcart have now 
accepted the plans for the new public school 
which is to be built at Woodlands, Langside. 
The successful architect is Mr. Andrew Bal- 
four, I. A., Glasgow. The school is to accom- 
modate 1,600 children, including 400 in the 
laundry and cookery rooms, and the total cost 
is estimated at 18,0000. 

WESLEYAN BUILDINGS, LEATHERHEAD.—Mr. J. 
Weir, of Victoria-street, S.W., has prepared 


the plans for the erection of a large two-story 
building on the site of the old iron school- 
room adjoining the church at an estimated 
cost of 1,5002. The upper floor will be devoted 
to the “ Wesley Hall.“ capable of seating 259 
people, while below there will be class-rooms. 
rooms for Wesley Guild meetings, minister's 
vestry. and lavatories. In connexion with 
the scheme, new heating apparatus has been 
placed in the church at a cost of 1001. 

CHURcHR BttLpincs ix Kincsway. — The 
Wesleyan Methodists have secured a site, with 
a frontage of 98 ft. and a mean depth of 
70 ft., lying on the west side of Kingsway 
and to the south of Great Queen-street. 
The ground will be used for some exten- 
sion buildings in connexion with the exist- 
ing chapel in the latter thoroughfare, and 
the new buildings will stand at the corner of 
the projected new street to open westwards out 
of Kingsway and leading to Great Wild- 
street, Drury-lane. 

LectrcurE HALL AND ScHoots, YARMOUTH. — 
New Lecture Hall and Wesleyan Schools are 
being erected to mect the requirements of the 
Wesleyan Church, Dene Side. Yarmouth The 
building is to be erected on a site to the south 
of the chapel, and is to consist of a central 
hall, with class-rooms on both sides. It will 
be lighted bv electric current from the Cor- 
poration mains. The designs were prepared 
by Mr. R. Scott Cockrill, son of the Borough 
Surveyor. The builder is Mr. J. Easto, of 
Dene Side. 

New Iwnrectrous Hospita, AT Contsspro’.— 
The opening of the new Infectious Diseases 
Hospital which has been built at Conisbro’ 
by the Doncaster and Mexbro’ Joint Hospital! 
Board took place on the 25th ult. The Hos- 
pital is situated on a site of 74 acres, about 
5 acres of which have been inclosed. The 
buildings consist of an Administrative Block, 
comprising rooms for the use of the Medical 
Officer, the matron, and the nursing staff, with 
kitchen and store accommodation. This block 
is more than sufficient to meet the present 
requirements. and it has been built with a 
view to future extension of the wards. The 
Scarlet Fever Block consists of Male and 
Female Wards, with two special wards con- 
taining one bed each for paying patients. 


with a large convalescent room over the 
central portion, provided with nurses’ 
room, bath-room, and sanitary accommo- 
dation. There is also a Typhoid Block, 


with similar accommodation, and an Isoia- 
tion Block for doubtful and other infec- 
tious cases. The Laundry and Boiler-house 
Block contains a wash-house fitted with the 
usual appliances for washing by machinery, 
an ironing-room with fan ventilating, drying 
closet, and a disinfecting chamber, fitted with 
Thresh’s disinfector. There are also a mortuary 
stable, and ambulance sheds. A boiler-house. 
containing two boilers. which supply steam 
for the laundry. disinfector, hot-water 
apparatus for heating the wards, hot water 
supplies to all the baths and lavatories 
throughout the buildings, and for working the 
electrical plant. The Ward Blocks are all 
furnished with a glass verandah in the front, 
having a south aspect for the use of con- 
valescents. The Hospital is appropriately fur- 
nished throughout. and telephone communica- 
tion is provided between the various blocks 
The whole of the buildings are illuminated 
by electric light from the De Laval Turbine 
Dynamo in the boiler-house, and the water is 
supplied from the company’s main. The system 
of drainage is a simple one on approved lines 
The buildings at present provide for the treat- 
ment of thirty-six patients, and the cost works 
out at 3397. per head. Messrs. Harold Arnold 
and Son, of Doncaster, were the contractors; 
Mr. J. M. Morton, of South Shields, the 
architect; Messrs. Benham and “Sons. of 
London, sub-contractors for the engineering. 
The duties of clerk of works were carried out 
by Mr. Fred. Simpson, of Doncaster. The 
strings and dressings are of Doulton's buff 
terra-cotta, the ward stoves are Doulton’s, as 
are also the whole of the sanitary fittings. 
CHURCH ArMY Homes, SWANSEA.— The St. 
David's Church Army Labour and Lodging 
Homes were opened recently by the Bishop of 
St. David's. The new building is situate in 
Rutland- street. and the hon. architect was 
Mr. H. C. Portsmouth. The “labour” and 
“lodging” homes are entirely separate. The 
premises provide a yard and workshop, 
quarters for the officer in charge and his 
family, reading-rooms and kitchens for each 
department, and fiftv-two cubicles for sleeping 
accommodation. There is also a room set 
apart for a chapel. The top floor, of sixteen 
cubicles, is expected to be sufficient for the 
“labour” home, and the other thirty-six 
cubicles can be used for the “lodging” home. 
LIVERPOOL COUNTRY HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN. 
—The annual meeting of the friends and 
donors of the Liverpool Hospital for Children 
at West Kirby was held at the Town Hall on 
the 15th inst., when it was announced that 
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Plans for the hospital to be erected at Heswall, 
to accommodate 200 children when complete, 
had been prepared by Mr. A. P. Fry and 
approved by the committee. 

Post-OFFIcE EXTENSION, NORWICH. — The new 
portion of the Norwich General Post-office was 
opened recently. The building has been 
erected by H.M. Office of Works, the archi- 
tect being Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, F. S. I., whilst 
the building operations have been carried on 
under the supervision of Mr. W. T. Bowman. 
The building, which is of Portland and Bath 
stone, comprises practically four stories. At 
the end of Crown- road an entrance for mail 
vans into the loading platform is provided, 
and the sorting office is on the ground floor. 
The postmen’s sorting-room is on the first 
floor, and the instrument-room on the top 
floor, whilst on the King-street side of the 
basement is a caretaker’s department with 
accommodation for packages, and storage for 
batteries in connexion with tele raphy. 
Extra accommodation has been provided for 
postmen in the shape of retiring-rooms, and 
separate rooms have also been set apart for 
male and female telegraphists. 

ASYLUM, STORTHES Haut Estate, near Hop- 
DERSFIELD.—In a few weeks’ time part of the 
new county asylum on the Storthes Hall estate, 
near Huddersfield, will be ready for uccupa- 
tion. It is being built by the West Riding 
County Council, and, when completed, will cost 
nearly half a million of money. The scheme 
is being carried out in sections. The buildings 
that will shortly be opened comprise an acute 
hospital for 200 patients and two cottage homes 
for workers, accommodating thirty-five cases 
each; but plans are now under consideration 
for the erection of the main institution to 
make provision for 600 further cases. The two 
firms of contractors who have carried out these 
works are Messrs. J. Radcliffe and Sons, of 
Huddersfield, and Messrs. W. Nicholson and 
Sons, of Leeds. The grounds have been laid 
out at a cost of 3,400/., under the supervision 
of Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, the County Archi- 
tect, in accordance with whose plans the whole 
asylum is being built. When completed it is 
intended that the institution shall house 2,000 
inmates. 

TEMPERANCE HALL, WYKE, VORRSHIRE.— Mr. 


T. P. Whittaker, M. P., recent! opened the 
new hall which has been erected at Wyke in 
place of the old Temperance Hall. The new hall 


is of two stories. The lower room, which is 
40 ft. long and 31 ft. wide, will be used for 
Sunday-school purposes. Above is a hall 
affording seating accommodation on the floor 
for 270 persons, and with a gallery for an 
additional hundred. The building has been 
erected to the designs of Mr. John W. Row- 
son, architect, of Girlington, Bradford. It 
will cost about 1.200“. 

Eastsroox Hatt, BRA DrORD.— This new hall, 
which is to be used for mission purposes, was 
opened on the 21st inst. The architects are 
Messrs. W. J. Morley and Son, Bradford. The 
building is 94 ft. by 90 ft., and is designed 
on the amphitheatre principle, octagon in 
shape, every seat being in full view of the 
platform. Accommodation is provided for 
2.000 people. The main entrance (20 ft. wide) 
is from Leeds-road, with a large vestibule or 
crush hall 30 ft. by 18 ft., and four other 
entrances are provided at different points, each 
with a staircase leading to the gallery, thus 
affording anne means of entrance and exit to 
and from all parts of the hall. The gallery 
extends all round the hall and communicates 
with the platform on both sides. The organ, 
which was taken down when the old chapel was 
removed, will be re-erected behind and above 
the platform. The seats will be all separate 
tip-up seats, raised up in tiers for a large 
portion of the ground floor space as well as 
in the gallery. In addition to the large hall, 
there are included in the scheme a large lower 
hall about 40 ft. square, ministers’ vestry, 
sisters“ room, male adults’ room, and young 
women’s room, besides several class-rooms in 
different places, and a room for the choir and 
orchestra. The Leeds-road front is given over 
to rent-producing property in the form of 
shops and ware-rooms. A combined system 
of heating and ventilation is being installed 
by Messrs. J. Stott and Co., of Oldham. A 
large fan is fixed in the basement near the 
main entrance for the purpose of forcing fresh 
air into all parts of the building, but before 
passing into the building the fresh air is freed 
from all impurities by means of the Stott 
patent air filter or washer, which is in the 
form of a huge cylinder made of specially-pre- 
pared fibrous material, and revolves in a 
trough containing water. The heating of the 
large hall and the other part of the building 
will be independent of each other, and the 
temperatures can be controlled by the atten- 
dant in charge. A large air-mixing chamber 
will be provided above the ceiling of the large 
hall, into which the warmed or cooled air will 
be delivered, passing through numerous open- 
ings formed in the ceiling itself, the foul air 


being driven out through flues formed in the 
walls and carried to a main outlet shaft. 
The following are the names of the various 
contractors : —Masons’ work and concrete, 
Messrs. J. Brown and Sons (Bingley) ; joiners’ 


work, Messrs. Greenhow and urgatroyd 
(Keighley); plumbers’ work, Mr. Geo. Thomp- 
son (Leeds); plasterers’ work, Mr. Thos. 


Bolton W slaters’ work, Messrs. Hill 
and Nelson (Bradford); painters’ work, Mr. 
F. Holdsworth (Shipley) and Messrs. C. 
Pratt and Sons (Bradford); faience work, Mr. 
A. Whitehead (Leeds); steel work, Messrs. 
Dorman, Long, and Co. (Manchester); cast- 
iron work, Messrs. E. and W. H. aed 
eure ; fibrous plaster work, Mr. W. H. 
orne 0 le); white glazed bricks, Mr. H. R. 
Allen (Halifax); heating and ventilating, 
Messrs. J. Stott and Co. (Pidhi) Mr. 
Billington acted as clerk of works. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


Menor WINDOWS, Pupsry.—Two stained- 
glass windows have just been placed in Trinity 
Methodist Church, Pudsey. The windows 
have been designed and executed at the 
studios of Kayll and Co., Leeds.. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, PoRTON, WILTS. — A 
memorial window has been placed in St. 
Nicholas Church, Porton. The window con- 
sists of two lights, one representing the Good 
Shepherd, the other the Sower, and each is 
surmounted by a canopy with an angel bear- 
ing a scroll. Messrs. Clayton and Bell, 
Regent -· street, London, executed the work. 

AMPSHIRE WAR MEMORIAL. — A stained-glass 
memorial window and tablets, which have been 
erected in memory of the men of the Hamp- 
shire Regiment who were killed in South Africa, 
were unveiled recently in Winchester Cathe- 
dral. The memorial his been placed in the 
south aisle of the nave and occupies a bay- 
window on the east of the door. The work 
was carried out by Messrs. Powell and Sons, 
of Whitefriars, London. 

HAWTHORN CHURCH, SEAHAM HARBOOUR. Two 
single-light memorial windows have just been 
executed by Messrs. Percy Bacon and Brothers, 
of London, and placed in Hawthorn Church, 
one representing St. Gabriel and the other St. 
Michael. Au inscription brass is placed under 
each window. 


—ä 2 — — 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATER SUPPLY, BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—The 
Urban District Council, at a special meeting 
held on the 15th inst., adopted: a scheme of 
water supply from the Colaton Raleigh source 
at an estimated cost of 10,000/., and instructed 
their engineers, Messrs. Beesley, Son, and 
Nichols, M. M. Inst. C. E., of Westminster, to 
prepare the necessary plans and take the 
customary steps in connexion with the pro- 
motion of the requisite Act of Parliament. 


— — 


FOREIGN. 


GERMANY. — Professor Theodor Fischer, of 
Stuttgart, has applied for a patent for a plan 
of a theatre which by means of a movable 
ceiling, can be made into a large opera house 
or a small theatre at will. This ingenious in- 
vention should be of value in those towns 
where the expense of two separate buildings 
cannot be met.— Herr F. W. Büsing died at 
Berlin on February 25 in his seventieth year; 
Herr Büsing has been for some time editor of 
the German Architectural News. — The rooms 
for the architectural section of the Berlin Art 
Exhibition of 1904 have been designed by the 
architect Herr Schweitzer. The new Evan- 
gelical Church at Weinfelden, designed by the 
architect Herr Pfleghard, is completed. 

Avusrria.-—A home for students is to be built 
in Vienna in connexion with the Technical 
Schools. ‘Tho plans have been designed by 
Herr Theodor Bach, and the work is to be 
carried out by the Vienna Building Society. 
The building will accommodate about sixty 
students, and will also contain lecture halls, 
etc.— -It has been decided to build an annexe 
to the Museum of Arts and Crafts in Vienna. 
The plans for the new building, which will be 
used chiefly for exhibitions, have been sketched 
out by the architect, Herr Ludwig Baumann. 
-—The historical painter Professor Rudolf 
Müller died on March 7 at Reichenberg in his 
eighty-eighth year. — -A model of tha new 
Alpine railway in course of construction is to 
be sent to the Exhibition at St. Louis, with 
some photographs illustrating the same sub- 
ject.——A site for the erection of a new 
workmen’s shelter has been bought in Vienna. 
The building is to accommodate 500 to 600 
persons. 

SWIrzEBLAND.— The artist Herr Emil Schill 
is executing the mural paintings in the Town 
Hall at Basle; these will represent the Com- 
merce and Industry and the Art and Science 
of the town. There will also be a large paint- 


ing representing the Swiss Confederation (Bun- 
desschwur) of 1291. 

IsTRIAN CEMENT.—According to a recent 
despatch from H.M. Consul at Trieste, a large 
establishment for the manufacture of Portland 
cement is to be erected near Albona, in Istria 
Austria-Hungary. The output is destined 
entirely for exportation. It is said that im- 
mense quantities of stone adapted for the 
manufacture of cement exist in the neighbour- 
hood as well as a coal mine. All are situated 
close to the port of Rabaz. 


ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Goop Fripay WEEK.—In consequence of the 
Easter Holidays, next week we go to press a 
day earlier than usual. All communications 
for the Editor must reach him by first post on 
Wednesday morning, except lists of tenders, 
which will be received up to 10 a.m. of the 
same day. 

PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOTNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. E. Roscoe Mullins, the ie te has 
removed from 24, Greville-road, W., to 
„Shirley,“ Dollis- avenue, Finchley, N. 

THe MonicipaL Year BOOK. — The Municipal 
Year Book for 1904 (edited by Mr. Robert 
Donald, and published by Edward Lloyd, 
Ltd., Salisbury Square, E.C.), has been con- 
siderably 1 The plan of the book is 
that of a general summary of the work of 
each authority under the name of the city, 
town or district, with the statistical and other 
information arranged in special sections. The 
eighteen sections of the book are in the follow- 
ing order:—(1) London Municipal Govern- 
ment (County Council, City Corporation, 
Borough Councils, Water Board, Asylums 
Board, etc., etc.). (2) Municipal Government 
in England and Wales (contains the general 
summaries of the work of the Municipal Cor. 

orations, Urban District Councils, and 

ural District Councils). (5) Municipal 
Government in Scotland (contains general 
summaries of the work of the principal Scotch 
cities and towns). (4) Local Government in 
Ireland (contains general summaries of the 
work of the principal Irish cities and towns). 
(5) Water supply. (6) Gas supply. (7) Tram- 
ways. (8) Electricity supply. (9) Housing of 
the working classes. (10) Markets. (11) Tele- 

hones. (12) Baths and wash-houses. (13) 

ducation. (14) Libraries. (15) Cemeteries. 
(16) Refuse and sewage disposal. (17) Local 
taxation returns. (18) Municipal trading. 
There is also a directory of the principal 
societies and organisations connected with the 
various branches of local government. The 
work contains a mass of useful information 
admirably arranged. We have often had 
occasion to use previous issues of the Year 
Book, and rarely, if ever, have looked in vain 
for what we expected to find. 

CuurcH Butpine SociErr. — The Incor- 
porated Society for Promoting the Enlarge- 
ment, Building, and Repairing of Churches 
and Chapels held its usual monthly meeting 
on the 17th inst. at the Society’s House, 
7, Dean’s-yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W., the 
Rev. Canon C. F. Norman inthe chair. Grants 
of money were made in aid of the following 
objects—viz., building new churches at Bounds 
Green, St. Gabriel, Middlesex, 180/. ; Maney. 
near Sutton Coldfield, Warwick, 125/.; and 
Prestwich, St. Hilda, Manchester, 75ʃ.; and 
towards enlarging or otherwise improving the 
accommodation in the churches at Caerphilly, 
St. Martin, near Cardiff, 75/.; East Tilbury, 
St. Catherine, Essex, 20/.; Harpole, All Saints, 
near Northampton, 25/.; and Meshaw, St. 
John the Baptist, near South Molton, Devon, 
51. A grant was also made from the Special 
Mission Buildings Fund towards building a 
mission church at Bushey, Herts, 50“. The 
following grants were also paid for works 
completed: —Ruckinge, St. Mary, near Ashford, 
Kent, 15/., balance of a grant of 35l.; Rock 
Ferry, St. Barnabas, Cheshire, 135/.; Accring- 
ton, St. Mary Magdalene, Lancs., 150/.; and 
Plumstead, St. Alban, Kent, 50/. Two 
hundred and thirty-one pounds was also paid 
from trust funds held by the Society 
towards the repairs of eighteen churches. 
The Society likewise accepted the trust 
of sums of money as repair funds for 
the churches at Anfield, St. Margaret, near 
Liverpool, and Kenilworth, St. John.“ The 
annual general court of the Society will be 
held on May 19 at the Church House, 
Dean’s-yard, Westminster Abbey, at 3 p.m. 
The chair will be taken by the Lord Bishop of 
London. 

ABERDEEN City IMPROVEMENTS. — The Town 
Council of Aberdeen discussed at a recent 
meeting the proposed scheme of improvements. 
On the motion of Lord Provost Walker, 
seconded by Bailie Glass, it was unanimously 
resolved to proceed with the Gallowgate 
improvements, at an estimated cost of 55,0002. 
The street will be widened to 40 ft., and a 
feature of the plan is the provision of a public 
garden. On the proposal to widen Broad- 
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street between Queen-street and Union-street, 
at a cost of 30,000/., there was a long discus- 
sion. By seventeen to sixteen the Lord 
Provost’s motion for carrying out the widening 
was adopted. By the same majority the recon- 
struction of the Town House, at a cost of 
50,000/., was carried. The next portion of the 
scheme considered was the widening of College- 
street to 40 ft. between Bridge-street and 
Marywell-street, and the formation of a 
new thoroughfare from Wellington-road to 
Holburn-street, the estimated cost bein 
39,0002. This branch of the scheme was carried 
by twenty-seven to three. Application will 
now be made in the present session of Parlia- 
ment for a Provisional Order under the 
Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) Act, 
1899, to carry out the proposals adopted. The 
total cost of these works is 154,0002., but it is 
expected that 27,000/. will be realised for the 
feuing ground at Gallowgate and along the 
mew road. 

TAE “Invicta” Locomotive.—The locomo- 
tive engine which Sir David Salomons has 
offered to present to the London County 
Council for erection on some site in London 
was, it appears, a contemporary, if not a 
predecessor, of the Rocket and of the 
Locomotion,“ and was built by Stephenson. 
It was used upon the railway line from 
Canterbury to Whitstable that was opened in 
May, 1830. After a while the railway was 
worked by horse-power, and the “Invicta,” 
offered for sale in 1839, was ultimately stored 
by the South-Eastern Railway in their works 
at Ashford. The locomotive runs upon two 
pain of coupled wheels, 4 ft. in diameter; the 
oiler, 10 ft. 5 in. long by 3 ft. 4 in. diameter, 
contains a single flue, 20 in. in diameter; the 
cylinders, 24 in. long, are inclined over the 
leading wheels and drive the trailing wheels, 
and have a diameter of 104 in.; the stroke is 
18 in.; the engine is of 12 horse-power, and 
measures 13 ft. 6 in. in length over all. 

CHAPTER House, LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. — A 
fund, estimated at 10,0002., has been opened by 
members of the Order of Freemasons for 
defraying the cost of building the Chapter 
House which it is proposed to dedicate to the 
memory of the late Earl of Lathom. 

ADVERTISEMENT REGULATIONS IN NEW ZEA- 
LAND.—The authorities in New Zealand appear 
to be adopting a most spirited and enlightened 
line of action in regard to checking the dis- 
figurement of cities or sites by advertise- 
mont—affording an example which might well 
be taken to heart by the Government and by 
local authorities at home. The Municipal 
Corporation Amendment Act, passed last 
November, contains a provision enabling 
municipal councils to make by-laws “ for regu- 
lating, controlling, or prohibiting the display 
upon, or over, public buildings, walls, fences, 
lamp-posts, pavements, or hoardings, situated 
in, or upon, or adjoining any land or street 
the property of the Corporation or under the 
control of the Council, or the display in any 
manner so that it shall be visible from any 
street or public place of posters, placards, 
handbills, writings, pictures, or devices for 
advertising or other purposes.“ The Police 
Offences Amendment Act, which became law 
the month before, included the following regu- 
lation: —“ Every person who, without the 
special permission first had and obtained of 
the Commissioners of Crown Lands, of the 
local authority, or of the controlling authority 
of any educational or other public reserve, 
as the case may require (the proof of which 
permission shall rest on the person claiming 
to act thereunder), paints, carves, or other: 
affixes, or displays, any letters, words, figures, 
or device for advertising, or other purposes, 
upon any land vested in the Crown or in any 
local authority, or upon any such reserve as 
aforesaid, or upon any such building, fence, 
or other structure erected thereon, shall for 
every such offence be liable to a penalty,” 
ete. In another direction, powers of the 
highest importance are conferred by the 
Scenery Preservation Act, 1903, which pro- 
vides as follows:—‘‘The Governor may from 
time to time by proclamation declare that 
any lands so recommended to be reserved shall 
be inalienable unless by special Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in that behalf, and no person shal 
cut or remove timber or in any way interfere 
with such lands or damage the scenic features 
thereof, and such lands may be fenced, pre- 
served, and conserved intact as, and for, an 
inalienable patrimony of the people of New 
Zealand.“ 

THE TeEcHNicaL Institute, New Cross, 
Lonpon.— The Goldsmiths’ Company have 
addressed a communication to the director and 
staff of their Technical and Recreative Institute 
at New Cross intimating that the Institute will 
be closed by them as from September 29 of the 
current year. The Company have arrived at 
that decision, after much consideration, 
in view of the altered conditions imposed by the 
Operation of the Education Act for London, 
whereby the supreme control of the Institute, 


for which they provided the site and buildings 
and which they have equipped and maintaine 

since its foundation sixteen years ago, out of 
their own private resources, now passes to 
another authority in the Metropolis. Review- 
ing their position, the Company feel that they 
are consequently unable successfully to con- 
tinue as heretofore the important and indepen- 
dent work of their Institute, which, at the time 
of its establishment, constituted the only tech- 
nical school after its kind in southern London. 
They are of opinion that it is not possible for 
a purely voluntary institution supported by a 
private body to compete successfully with in- 
stitutions maintained at the public expense 
out of the funds which have lately become 
available for that purpose in London. The 
preen buildings at New Cross were opened 

y the King, then Prince of Wales, on 
July 22, 1891, and were erected after the 
plans and designs of Mr. J. Wornham Pen- 
fold, architect, and surveyor to the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. They include the old buildings of 
the Royal Naval School erected in 1842-3 
which, with 7 acres of land, the Company pur- 
chased and extended for their later uses. 

War MEMORIAL, EXETER.—A tablet is to be 
placed in the Drill Hall, Exeter, on which is 
inscribed the names of the men of the Ist 
Volunteer Battalion of the Devonshire Regi- 
ment who volunteered for service in South 
Africa during the war. The work has been 
executed by Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, 
of Exeter. 

„OLD OXFORD AND Its WortTHIEs.—Supple- 
menting the project which was accomplished, 
and with considerable success, at Cambridge 
some years ago, a consultative Committee, of 
which the President of Magdalen is chairman, 
have made arrangements for holding exhibi- 
tions at Oxford of portraits of eminent mem- 
bers of the University and of maps, plans, and 
views to illustrate the topographical and 
architectural history of the City and of the 
University buildings. The first exhibition 
will be opened on April 13, and will remain 
open until the middle of the summer term, 
in the East Writing School. It will consist of 
a series of portraits of historical personages 
who died before the year 1625 which are now 
in the possession of the University authorities, 
the several Colleges, and the Corporation of 


the City. 
— A2 —— 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES. — 
According to returns furnished by seventy- 
five employers’ associations, whose members 
are estimated to employ about 84,000 work- 
people, and by trade unions with an aggre- 
gate membership of about 179,000, employ- 
ment generally continues dull and much the 
same as a month ago. Compared with a year 
ago it is rather worse. Employment with 
bricklayers is reported as dull generally and 
much the same as last month, but worse than 
a year ago. With masons employment was 
fair in England, but worse dhian either a 
month or a year ago; in Scotland it was dull 
and much the same as in January last and in 
February, 1903. With carpenters and joiners, 
painters, slaters, and tilers it was dull gener- 
ally, but in the case of the painters there was a 
slight improvement as compared with a month 
ago. The percentage of unemployed trade 
union carpenters and joiners at the end of 
February last was 6'9, compared with 77 at 
the end of January and 5'0 at the end of 
February, 1903. The percentage of unem- 

loyed trade union plumbers at the end of 

ebruary was 9'3, the same percentage as at 
the end of January, compared with 8'2 per 
cent. a year ago.— Labour Gazette. 


— . 


Legal. 


ENDANGERING THE THAMES 
TUNNEL. 


In the Chancery Division on the 18th inst. 
Mr. Justice Farwell delivered judgment in 
the case of the East London Railway Co. v. 
the Conservators of the River Thames. 

In this case the plaintiffs sought an injunc- 
tion to restrain the defendants from dredging, 
etc., the bed of the Thames so close to the 
crown of the Thames Tunnel as to endanger 
its safety. What the defendants proposed to 
do to improve the trade of the port of London 
was to deepen the channel so that vessels of 
a larger size could come up as far as London 
Bridge. The plaintiffs’ case was that the 
defendants, in order to accomplish that, were 
dredging the bed of the river, and intended 
to go so near the crown of the tunnel that 
it was not improbable water might break in 
and flood it and probably Rotherhithe as well. 

The defendants’ case was that under their 
statutory powers they were entitled to carry 
out the necessary works for improving the 
river's navigation, and they said that if the 
plaintiffs were afraid of their tunnel they 


ought to take steps to strengthen its ccn- 
struction. et 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said it 
was absurd to suppose that plaintiffs, who had 
gone to enormous expense to acquire and work 
traffic through the tunnel should have that 
all taken away by the operation of the defen- 
dants. The plaintiffs had obtained Pariia- 
mentary sanction to construct a line througk 
the tunnel for the public benefit, and, if the 
tunnel was pondered useless by flooding, the 
object of the Legislature would be defeated. 
He accordingly granted the injunction as 
asked. 

Mr. Upjohn, K.C., and Mr. Waggett 
appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Butcher, 
K.C., and Mr. Northcote for the defendants. 


POINT UNDER THE METROPOLIS 
MANAGEMENT ACT. 


Mr. Justice CHANNELL, in the King’s Bench 
Division on the 19th inst., delivered judg- 
ment in the case of Heaver’s Executors e. the 
Mayor, etc., of Fulham. 

In this case the plaintiffs brought the action 
for an injunction to restrain the defendants 
from entering No. 29, Rosebery-road, Fulbam, 
and in any way interfering with the drains 
and sewers in the premises for the purpose of 
converting them into a drain or sewer. The 
plaintiffs also asked for a declaration that the 
drain on their premises was a sewer within 
the Metropolis Management Act. ; 

The facts giving rise to the action were 
shortly as follows:—In February, 1903, tke 
plaintiffs were served by the defendants with 
a notice requiring them to abate a nuisance 
arising from a drain on the premises in ques- 
tion. A question then arose as to whether tbe 
drain was a sewer, and, as the County Council 
declined to decide the question, the defendants, 
for the purpose of getting the question decided. 
served the plaintiffs with a notice under 
section 53 of the Metropolis Management Act 
requiring them to disconnect the drain of 
No. 27 from the drain of No. 29 Rosebery- 
road. The plaintiffs then brought the presen 
action, alleging that, as the drain carried the 
drainage of the two houses, it was a sewer, 
which was repairable by the defendants. The 
plaintiffs also contended that the drain was a 
sewer on the further ground that it carried 
the rain water from the roof of another house 
in the same road. 

His Lordship, in the course of delivering a 
lengthy judgment, said he thought on the 
facts that the drain in question was a com- 
bined drainage done under the sanction of 
the Vestry, and on that ground he came to the 
conclusion that the drain was not a sewer. 
He said there was no necessity for him to dea 
with the question of the water gully, as there 
was no evidence that the drain was out of 
repair beyond the point where the gully carry- 
ing off the water from the roof of No. 31 
joined the drain of No. 29. He did not intend 
to make any declaration with regard to the 
drain beyond the point of the connexion with 
that gully. He would, however, have hesitated 
a long time before deciding that because a 
rain-water gully carried away the rain water 
from the roofs of two houses that gully be 
came a sewer. With regard to the service br 
the defendants of a notice under section 83 
of the Act, he thought the defendants were 
wrong in so doing, as that section only 
applied to the service of the notice on the 
wrongdoer himself, in this case the late Mr. 
A. Heaver (the owner and builder). The 
plaintiffs would have been entitled to a 
declaration on that point, but as the proceed- 
ings had been taken mainly for the purpose 
of deciding whether or not the drain was a 
sewer, the defendants had succeeded on the 
main question. He, therefore, made a declara- 
tion that the structure down to the point 
where the water gully came in was not a 
sewer, and that the notice of July 51 was a 
bad notice. The defendants would have the 
costs of the action, but they must pay the 

laintiffs the costs of having obtained an inter- 
ocutory injunction. 

Order accordingly. 

A stay of execution was granted with the 
view to an appeal. 

Mr. Boxall, K.C., and Mr. Mayer appeared 
for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Danckwerts, K.C.. 
and Mr. Courthorpe Munroe for the defen- 
dants. 


— — — 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 
4,038 of 1903.—B. J. B. MIS (A. Seigle): 
Artificial Building Materials. 
A process for the manufacture of artificial 
stones, or the like, in which the mixture. com- 
posed of silicious sand, lime, or other analogous 


* All these applications are in the stage in whicb 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can 
be made. 
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materials is finally petrified by steam under 
pressure, such process being characterised by a 
preliminary and careful mixing of the sand 
and lime with a solution of chloride of calcium 
and of oxide of zinc; that is to say, capable 
of insuring, without artificial heating, the 
formation of an oxichloride of suitable com- 
position, containing essentially calcium and 
zine. 


4,224 of 1903.— G. DEVENI3H: A Raft. 


A raft, consisting of a folding platform of 
strips of wood with notches and concentric 
edges, mounted on a central rod and held to- 
gether thereby in conjunction with rods, 
wuards, and floats, with runners and a keel, 
having at its ends a propeller, with its motor 
steering-gear fixed to its upper edge seat. 


4,812 of 1903.—H. S. Parmer: Machines for 
Moulding Hollow Concrete Building Blocks. 


The object of this invention is to provide a 
machine for the manufacture of building 
blocks from concrete and similar mixtures. 
The main frame comprises standards and a 
bed-plate, the latter having an elongated 
Opening to permit adjustment of the cores. 
On the sides of the bed-plate are pairs of 
lugs pivoted to lugs carried by swinging side- 
plates. The ends of the bed-plate carry lugs 
ivoted to removable end-plates, one of the 
atter being arranged so that its pivot pintles 
may be removed to adjust the plate in position 
or to substitute a larger plate for the manu- 
facture of corner blocks. 


7.729 of 1903.—J. E. Vartey and J. WILBV: 
Means for Securing Sash Lines or Cords to 
Window Sashes or Sliding Frames. 


A sash line or cord fastening adapted to be 
readily attached to or disconnected from the 
sash stile, comprising a socket or cylinder 
having a contracted opening at its upper end, 
and screw threaded internally to receive a 
screwed plug or stud, or screw threaded ex- 
ternally to receive a screwed cap or sleeve 
having a contracted opening at its upper end. 


8,934 of 1903.—A Brown: Dust, Draught, and 
Rain Eæeluder for Doors. 
This invention relates to a dust, draught, and 
rain excluder for doors. In carrying out the 
invention a strip or framing of metal or 
wood is attached to the door, at the bottom 
thereof, running across the width of the door: 
the lower edge of the said strip or framing 
heing provided with a strip of rubber. The 
framing is prevented from moving laterally 
by means of screws fastened through the said 
framing to the door, but the framing mav 
move vertically by an arrangement of vertical 
slots. Connected to the framing, at each end 
thereof. are two bell-crank lovers, the lower 
ends of which are connected to the framing 
and the upper ends to a rod which works 
within guides on the door. One end of the 
said rod is connected by means of a pin to 
a lever, which is caused to abut against a 
screw fastened in the side of the frame of the 
door, so that, when the door is closed, the 
said screw forces the rod to move laterally, 
which has the effect of forcing the rubber strip 
down to the flooring, thereby closing any gap 
between the flooring and the bottom of the door. 
In order to bring the rod before referred to 
back again to its normal position, a spiral or 


eee spring is preferably mounted on the 
rod. 


9,036 of 1903.—J. Monx: Shelters, Kiosks, and 
the like. 


This relates to shelters, kiosks. and the like 
which contain, or may be provided with, seats, 
and their main objects are to enable a great 
seating accommodation to be obtained upon 
any given floor or ground area and to provide 
a great amount of shelter against winds and 
storms. In carrying the invention into effect 
the shelter, or kiosk. is formed with three or 
more partitions, walls, or equivalents, which 
extend from the centre or from about the 
centre of the shelter to its outer edge or 
edges, or nearer to or in the direction of 
the outer edge or edges. These partitions 
may be regularly disposed, and have seats 
arranged along either one or both sides of 
each or any or all of them, as well as be- 


tween the nearer ends of adjacent partitions 
if desired. 


9,178 of 1903.— H. BROCKLESBY and S. GRATRIX, 
JUN., and BROTHER, Lrp.: Flushing Cisterns 
for Water-elosets and the like. 


This consists in the combination, with flushing 
cisterns for water-closets and the like, of a 
cylinder, a loose- fitting piston within such 
cylinder, a non-return valve within the piston, 
and the said piston so connected to the cistern- 
outlet valve as to be moved to the opposite 
end of the cylinder when such valve is raised, 
and gradually return to its original position, 
the rate of return being such that the outlet 
valve comes to its seating before the cistern 
is fully drained. 


around 


9.384 of 1903.— C. J. Fooxks: Casement Stays 
for Windows. 


According to this invention a long perforated 
metallic stay is loosely hinged or pivoted at 
one end on a counter-sunk Back plats, and at 
the other end of the said perforated stay a 
handle is formed. This said end, when the 
window is closed, falls into a square opening 
or socket cut in a projecting plate screwed to 
the bottom rail of the window. It also falls 
into a square opening or recess formed in a 
metallic projecting block which is screwed on 
to the side of the window frame. 


24,744 of 1903.—C. F. HiL XR: Thermometric 
Devices particularly adapted for Giving an 
Alarm in case of Fire or of a Sudden 
Increase in Temperature. 


A thermometer for indicating a sudden in- 
crease of temperature, characterised by a 
U-shaped tube sealed at both ends, the 
branches of the said tube being partially filled 
with mercury, above which is placed some 
volatile liquid, one branch being insulated 
from radiant heat, while the other is adapted 
to be acted upon directly by such heat. 


25,078 of 1903.—O. M. Epwarps: Windows. 


A window, consisting in the combination of 
u guide-way. a sash adapted to move in the 
guide-way, holding devices adapted to bear 
against the sash at different points, one of 
which is provided with a movable part having 
a bevelled bearing surface and actuating 
means therefor, and a' co-acting portion 
arranged substantially in the direction the 
sash moves, with which such movable part may 
frictionally bear, whereby the sash may be 
released from the holding action of such mov- 
able part when the actuating means are 
actuated in one direction. 


25,769 of 1903.—A. McGowan DENHAM: Stoves. 


A stove, consisting in the combination of a 
heating and radiating surface forming the 
body of the stove, a reservoir for containing 
water located above said body, an illuminant 
placed between said body and said reservoir 
to generate heat in the latter, and means for 
conveying said heat to said body and for sup- 
porting said reservoir. 


26,506 of 1903.—M. E. BAK WOOD: Coverings 
for Fireplaces for Use whilst Sweeping 
Chimneys. 

This invention relates to coverings for fire- 
places for use whilst sweeping chimneys, and 
consists of a frame which is made in three 
parts so as to form three sides of a square, 
and joined together with hinges so as to be 
easily folded up. The frame may be made 
of strips of wood, or iron, or other suitable 
material, and is so made that it will expand 
in length and width, which is done by having 
slots in the strips, and connected by means of 
small iron bolts and thumb-nuts. By this 
means it is made to fit any fireplace. The 
frame is then covered with a sheeting of 
cotton or any similar fabric, and preferably 
of a black colour. 


28,513 of 1905.—O. CHRISTIANSEN: Cowl for 
Flues, Pipes, or Chimneys. 

Draught pipes and chimneys, characterised by 
the arrangement of an upper rotatable cowl 
and a number of channels at the lower part 
of the pipe or chimney-top projecting above 
the roof, which channels ascend at a slope 
from without and end in the interior of the 
pipe or chimney-top in order to prevent down- 
strokes of wind and to produce an effective 
draught in the pipe or chimney. 


1,418 of 1904.—C. W. 


Tanks or Cisterns. 


Flushing tanks or cisterns, consisting of a 
reservoir formed at one end of the same and 
fitted with a valve operated bv the ball-valve 
lever for permitting an inrush of the water 
from the tank to the reservoir, which water, 
acting upon the ball in the latter, quickly 
closes the ball valve. 


1,580 of 1904.— H. HALL: A Facing Tile. 


This invention has for its object a facing tile 
which is so formed that, when a number of 
them are fixed to a wall or other support, 
they shall leave a regular or uniform space 
aud between their front edges to 
enable a cement joint to be made between 
them. They are also provided with distance 
pieces of such a form on the face of one or 
the other of their overlapping parts that such 
distance pieces shall cut through the mortar 
or cement used in fixing the tiles, thereby 
enabling the latter to be readily fixed in a 
uniform plane. The back of the tile has 
recesses formed therein, between which the 


TREWEEK: Flushing 


.tibs of V-shaped cross section, the apices of 


which are on or about a level with the back 


face of the tile, and elongated holes are formed 


through the flange to enable nails, when 
required, to be passed therethrough at such 
positions as will enable the nails to obtain a 
good hold. 


1,858 of 1904.—H. Suiru: Adjustable Hinges 
for Doors, upplicable to Buildings, Gates, 
Railway Carriages, and the like. 

This invention relates to adjustable hinges 
for doors. In carrying the invention into 
practice a flat metullic plate is constructed, 
and on each side a pivot-pin is fixed, and at 
convenient positions holes are drilled and 
tapped. In each corner is a counter-sunk 
screw-hole for fixing the plate by means of 
counter-sunk screws to any woodwork or to 
any other material. To the pins links or 
bars are secured. The ends of the said links 
or bars are attached to pivot-pins fixed to the 
front of a hinge, all loosely pivoted. The 
front of the hinge is provided with two longi- 
tudinal slots and at its end with the usual 
knuckle-joint and strap. The front of the 
hinge is adjusted to the plate by means of 
bolts (through the slots) being screwed into 
the holes. 


7,637 of 1903.—W. H. OsBORN: Fire Chamber 
of a Domestic Fire Grate or the like. 


A renewable fire-brick or like slab or block 
internally formed hollow, for use within the 
fire chamber of a domestic grate, or with a 
number of communicating air passages pro- 
ceeding from an opening in the underside of 
the said block or slab, and discharging into 
exit holes which are sufficiently high up in 
the block or slab to lead over the top of or 
into the fire in the fire chamber. 


8,862 of 1903.—J. TILLEY : Machinery for Boring 
and Dowelling Wood Blocks for Flooring 
and like purposes. 

Machinery for boring and dowelling wood 
blocks for flooring and like purposes, charac- 
terised by four boring tools mounted to slide 
upon a bed and actuated by a cam move- 
ment in combination with a feed througt: 
the bed and a cam-lifted rod for raising the 
blocks ready for boring and at the same time- 
removing the previous block. 


9,707 of 1903.—W. D. Car: Construction of 
Piers, Breakwaters, and other structures. 


According to this invention piers, breakwaters, 
and other structures are constructed. of blocks 
by rolling them into position. For this pur- 
pose the blocks are made of cylindrical or 
other form, such that they can be rolled from 
lace to place, or they have fixed to or 
ormed upon them suitable surfaces to sup- 
port them whilst being rolled. The ends of 
the block may have trunnions fixed in them 
to facilitate handling and for securing them. 
either temporarily or permanently. 3 


26,751 of 1903.—W. Morri3: Brick Kilns. 


Brick kilns, the building of all flues practi- 
cally on ono level,. consisting in the arrange- 
ment by which the hot products of combus- 
tior, from a previous kiln pasas directly into- 
the one side of the juxta kiln, pass up the 
ashes holes, fire holes, and fire bags on that 
side only, being exhausted on the opposite 
side of said kiln through louvres in a steam 
flue running the length of the kiln, together 
with the special arrangement and construc- 
tion of damper slides in the flues and the 
special use of dampers in conjunction with the 
said ashes holes. 


FFC 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 

March 14.—By BEALE & Capps. 
Notting Hill.—2, Silchester-rd. (s.), u.t. 37} N 
£380 


yrs., g.r. 102., er. 5 ea eh wba an 
35, Lansdowne-rd., u.t. 38} yrs., g. r., etc., 
TU 28a / y wee ad be 6 Mae 550 
By FULLER, Moon, & FULLER. 
Kenley, Surrey.—‘‘The Firs” and 1 acre, f., 
ef. MOOG as toatl Sauls eine E Eaa 1,680 
By KEMSLEYS’. 
Woodford.—5, Derby-villas, f., e.r. 25. 315 
Romford, Essex. —Market-pl., the Pig in the 
Pound“ b. h., and two cottages adjoining, 
E /// e8i8 bie aes ewan 900 
Walthamstow.—Chingford-rd., “ High House,“ 
„ 5) Ä g ð ß E 920 - 
By WEATHERALL & GREEN. 
Bloomsbury.—Endell-st., f. g. r. 100/., reversion 
II ð ĩðd oe eo ewe 4,250 
Soho.—35 to 49 (odd), Shaftesbury-av.; 57 to 
75 (odd), Wardour-st.; 25 to 31, Rupert- 
st.; 7 to 11, Upper Rupert-st., area 
23,406 ft., building lease for 80 yrs., let at 
o eat winks 7,300 
By BALCH & BALCH (at Camden Town). 
Kentish Town.—12, Gaisford-st., u.t. 44 yrs., 
TCC 515 
March 15.— By C. H. BROWN. 
Pimlico.—5, Winchester-st., u. t. 24 yrs., g. r. 
.. / 450 
6, Moreton- pl., u. t. 254 yrs., g. r. 8., y. r. 
„ M ae ewes CCC 400 
By DAVID BURNETT & Co. 
Hounslow.—34 and 40, Bulstrode-rd., f., y. r. 
„ JJC ees eau eees 1,300 
By FREDERICK WARMAN. 
West Kensington.—38, Comeragh-rd., u.t. 72 = 
yrs., G., 107., er. 52L. cowl cendaeteosed 370 
Hackney.—16 and 17, Andrews-rd., and 14, 
Antwerp-st., u.t. 311 yrs., g. r. 6/., w. r. 
S // ↄð — 380 
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53, Southborough-rd., u. t. 491 yrs., g. r. 5/., 


A Seek Sik ae hw eh ea oat ee es 
Mile’ End. —45 and 47, ‘Devonshire-rd., u. t. 
171 yrs., g. r. E., w. r. 58“. 1uoᷣꝑ . 
Leyton. — 144 and 170, Bouth Birkbeokerd., 1 
W. r. 57. 48. LEE SE S: SE SE SE SE EE E OEE „„ „ „„ „„ e 
By E. Fox & BousFIELD, in conjunction with 
MoxTAOU & ROBINSON. 
City of London.— 171, Addle-st. (warehouse), 
area 790 ft., f., y. r. 3988. 


62, Cannon-st., and 25, College-hill | (shop 
and offices) ares 1,228 ft., f., v. r. 630. 
19, 31, and 23, Ludgate-hill, and 1, Ludgate- 
with hae aul’s-chambers ” (shops 
and offices), area 3,580 ft., u.t. 54 yrs., 
7g. r. 6331., . 3,168. b 
adn nasa TT: a to 39 (odd), Church-st. (.), 
. y eens 
Shoreditch High-st.—No. 1494 (worksho shops, 
factory, etc.), area 6,500 ft., f., y.r. 1 
Poplar.—1 and 2, Montague-pl., i v. r. 80. 
„Montague-pl. (factory, etc.), f., y. r. 80“. 
Southwark. — 132, Southwark-st. (warehouse), 
area 880 ft., f., y. r. 150. 


March 3 FRANCIS DOD & Co. 


5 52 „ „%% %„„%„ĩ „„6„„ „4% 


Wood Green.—1, 3, and 5, Lyndhurst- rd., f., 
i os oscd hiv ok ook uae 

42, Palace-rd., f., e. VF 
Palace- rd., a freehold building Site 
Tottenham. —38, Durham-rd., f., e.r. 284. 
Harringay.—138 and 140, Fairfax-rd., u.t. 
854 yrs., g. r. 102., y. r. 5ũ. 
Edmonton. —459 and 469, Fore-st. (8.), u. t. 
721 yra., g. r. 10l., y. r. 85 I.. 
Wood Green.—5 and 6, Byron-villas, u.t. 76 
yrs., g. r. 14l., y. T. 721. J : 


By Foster & CRANFIELD. 
Plumstead, Kent.—31 and 43, Herbert-rd. 
(shop and livery stables), f., y. r. 
r ³ðV˙]-¹.AA ⁰ S 


By G. FUTVOYE FRANCIS. 
Piml'co.—10, Rutland-st., u.t. 203 YTS., 8. 
8l., y. r. 46l. C 


By HUMBERT & FLINT. 

Soho.—17 and 18, Rupert-st. (s.), area 1,200 ft., 
f; S ³o»W eee Ce Bk ee cee 
Hammersmith.—St. Paul's- -cres., 
3007., reversion in 93} yrs. ............ 
Wood Green. —Victoria-rd., f.g.r. 462. 10s., 
reversion in 94 yrs. 

By RusHworTH & STEVENS. 
Pall Mall.—Nos. 50, 504, and 51, f.g. rents 
120., reversion in 854 yrs. 
Pall Mall-pl., f.g. rents 108/. 4s., reversion 
in 854 yra..... eee ee eee ie Laas aes 

By WX. WESTON. 

Paddington —109 and 109A, Westbourne Park- 
rd. (s.), u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 8/., y. r. 90. 


By E. Fox & BOUSFIELD, in conjunction with 
MONTAGU & ROBINSON. 
City 55 London. —89 and 90, Milton-st. (ware; 
houses), area 1, 380 ft., f., vy. r. 325... ‘ 
51 and 53, Moor-la. (warehouse), area 
1,230 ft., f., yr. %%... 
Southwark, 55 10 Southwark -st. (warehouse), 
area 700 ft., f., f / sorkeee 
City of London.—24, Warwick la. (warehouse), 
area 640 ft., u.t. 521 yrs., g.r. 1101., y. r. 
930. c EE 
18, Garlick-hill, and 1, Sugar Loaf - et. 
(factory), area 2,680 ft., u.t. 322 yrs., g. r. 
F ev ndeawne sees eae ee eee 
Marylebone.—54, i (8.), u. t. 18 yrs., 
g. E. 100ʃ., y.r. 00%. 
Oxford. street. No. 303 (s.), Corporation lease, 
Br. 3l, N H aad kee anes Sew eed 
No. 364 (The 8 eh. js Corpora- 


g. r. 300. Y. r. 1101. CCC 
Strand.—1, Southampton-st., and 1, Exeter-st. 
(8. ), area 1, 060 ft., u.t. 254 YTB., g. r. 24l. 3s., 

VT ZTO ( awe KA 

2, Southampton-st., and 2, Exeter-st. 
(offices), area 1, 080 ft., u.t. 251 yrs., g. r. 

241. 38., y. r. 2701 

Finsbury. —1 and 3, Sun-st. (warehouse), area 
1,470 ft., u.t. 59 yrs., g. r. 1102., y. r. 4501. 

39, Wilson-st. (warehouse), area i. 140 ft., 
u. t. 59 yrs., g. r. 83“. 148., v. r. 216 
aay Vale.—2 and 4, Randolph-cres., ut. 


G 569% %% ³ „„ 


62$ yrs., g. r. 42/., y. r. 240]. 
47 and 49, Warwick - road, u.t. 461 yrs., g. r. 
40. F. r. 150-6 ees nate wee 


March 17.—By H. J. BLISS & SONS. 
TATA Green.—61, Auckland-rd., fn W. r. 


pete, W. T. 36l. 88. . 
End. —107, Devonsbire-street, w.r. 
331. 1a also i.g.r. 62., u. t. 271 yrs., g. r. 
By W. J. GARDNER. 
Gray’s E road.—31, Ampton-st., u.t. 10} 
yrs r. 7l., y. r. Ff 
43, reer. u. t. 10 yrs., g. r. 7L, y. r. 
Kennington.— 28, Hanover-gdns., u. t. 41} yrs., 
g. T. 4l., e. r. 36“. 
By PRIBBS, GIBSON, & Co. 

. Hill. as and 51 Gubyon-av., u.t. 71 
„ g. T. 181., e. r. 110. 

By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Hoxton.—8, Hoxton- a (Warehouse), u.t. 63 
yrs., g. r. 50., y. r. 170oꝓ0 i ß . . 
Islington.—138, e f., v. r. 52. 
18, Dean-st., u.t. 23 yrs., g. r. 41. 48., w. r. 
rr y 
Caledonlan- road. —24, Market-rd., u.t. 49 yrs., 
g. T. 61., y. r. 361. 


I 2 2·65ũ2%;Bĩ %%% „ „„ „ „„ „„ „%% „„ „„ „466 


Canonbury. —5 and 6, e -rd u. t. 41 


yrs., g. r. 20/., y. r. 110[cntiui.i. ee ee 
Kentish Town. —6, Leighton - cres., u. t. 37 yrs., 
g. T. J. 10s., y. r. 521. 1oõÜꝓ.iinnn 

Fulham. 796 and 798, Fulham-rd. (" Vicarage 

Farm Dairy“ and “ Holcroft Laundry), 

u. t. 81} yrs., g. r. 14l., y. r. 65ę̃ tn.. 


170 


155 
160 
315 


850 
1,100 
600 
200 
355 


995 
355 


980 


By STIMSON & Sons. 


Anerley.—174 and 176, Anerley-rd., also 
„Seymour Nursery,“ u.t. 26} yrs., g. r. 
24l., y. r. 1441. £620 
Norwood. —Upper Beulah Hill, 1. g. r. 44ʃ., u. t. 
59 yrs. gr. / / y en x 690 
Marylebone. 130 to 136 (even), Cariisle-st., 
u. t. 171 yrs., g. r. 1&2., w. r. 1 A 460 
Croydon. ie to 18. Fullerton- rd., u. t. 76 yrs. 5 
g.r. 202., e.r. 10% he ..... ietan wave es 455 
Shortiands, "Kent.—55 to 61 (odd), Recreation- 
rd., u.t. 741 yrs., g.r. 16l., w. r. 78. 425 
Camberwell. —17. Graces - rd., u. t. 55 vrs., g. r. 
5. 108., y. r. 38. sikara 300 
March 18.—By HOWELL, Son, & BONNIN. 
South Kensington.—86, Earl's court- rd., u. t. 
60 yrs., e Il, r se ckaades ` 4,025 
By F. VARLEY & Son. 
Finsbury Park.—298, Green-lanes, u. t. 53 yrs., 
% kee hte Oia eae Hes eR 1,500 
37, Gloucester-rd., u.t. 56 yrs. g. r. 13.. 13s., 820 
Stoke Newington.—103, Bethune-rd., u.t. 
I gr. 122., er. (5b 810 
Oontractions used in these liste. LF, for freehold 


und-rent ; l. g. r. for leasehold groun eat: 1.g. r. for 

mpro ved ground · rent: f. r. for ground - rent: r. for rent; 
t. for freehold ; o. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental ; w.r. for wookly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental: y. r. ‘tor yearly tontal; 
u. t. for unexpl term ; pa. tor per annum: yrs. tor 
years; la. for lane; st. for street ; rd. for road: sq. for 
square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; eres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; ge. tor 
grove; b. h. for beer house; p. h. tor pablic-house : o. for 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


— eee 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, erate 25. 


Institution of Civil R Students’ Meeting). 
Mr. J. M. Kennedy on The ne Re ative Advantages of 
Continuous and Alternating Current for Traction Pur- 
poses. p. m. 

Royal Institut ion.— Professor “ Liquid 

ectures vor Sanitary Officers).—Mr. 


Hydrogen Calorimetry.” 9 p.m. 
J. E. Worth on Sewage Disposal.” 


Dewar on 


Sanitary Institute ( 


p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural 6 s Society Mr. w. H. 
Baxter on Some Woodworking Tools and their 
Economic Working.” 8 p. m. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 26. 
Sanitary Institute (Sessional Meeting).—Mr. W. E. 


Riley, Architect to the L. C. C., on Municipal Re- 
Housing.” 11 a.m. Visit in the afternoon to L. C. C. 
Bourne Estate, Clerkenwell-road, and Cottage Estate, 
Tottenham. 

Royal Institution.—Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, M.A., 
on “ The Life and Work of Stokes, VI. 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary Officers). 
Pal tai on at the Sewage Outfall Works, Barking. 


p.m 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Gothic 
Ironworks, Falkirk. 

Builders Foremen's Association (Memorial Hal, 
Farringdon-street).— Mr. E. Willis on “ DRAMAS, with 
the Practical Use of the Surveyor's Level.“ 8.30 p.m. 


MONDAY, MARCH 28. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr. C. Stanley 
Peach on “ The Design and Construction of Buildings 
Connected with the Generation and Supply of Electricity 
known as Centra! Stations,“ with Lantern Illustrations, 
and Working and Detail Drawings. 8 p.m. 

Regent-streel Polytechnic (University Extension Lec- 
tures).— Professor Vivian Lewes on The Chemistry of 
Air, Fire, and Water,” IX. 8 p.m. 

Sanary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. J. E. Worth on “Scavenging, Disposal of House 
Refuse. P 7 p- m. 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution. — Committee Meeting. 
5 p. m. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 29. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—(1) Mr. L. H. Savile 
on ‘“ Lowering the Sill of the Ramsden Dock, Barrow- 
in-Furness’’; and (2) Mr. R. Henderson on Burntisland 
Harbour: Construction of the East Dock.“ 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 80. 

Architectural Association Discussion Section. — Mr. 
G. P. Bankart on Lead work.“ 7.30 p.m. 

Santlary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary Officers). 
Ins pection of a house in Stoke Newington. 3 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. T. Ross, 
F. S. A., Scot., on The Remains and Evidences of 
Roman Architecture in Scotland.” 8 p.m. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. C. C.— H. S. (Amounts should have been stated). 


NOTE.— The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
aoo Papen read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
author. 


i We cunnot undrtake to return rejected communica- 
sons, 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 

which have been duplicated for oth 

558 pe p er journals are NOT 
All communications must be authenticated by the 

name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 


tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 


We are compelled to decline poin out 
giving addresses. ores ae 

Any commistion to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply ite 


accep 
All communications regarding li d artis 
matters should be addressed to THE E ITOR, 


relating to advertisements and other exclusive 
ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBL 
and not to the Editor. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, 


*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and Quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 

BRICKS, &c. 


£ s. d. 

Hard Stocks. ...... O per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Bough Stocks and ý ij 
Grizzles ......... 


Facing Stocks ... 


99 bád ” 
99 92 L 
57 at railway depot. 


n 
4 97 j 9 LI] 


(EEXTTEZKELI] 


Ruabon Facin — i 5 
Best Blue Pressed i i 
Staffordshire 
Do. Bullnose 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks. 4 8 
GLAzED BRICES. 

Bent White and 


— 
— 
Ce 

© OO 006002 
8 
8 


9＋*2V2»ù aereereon 


Double Stretchers 19 

Double Headers... 16 

One Side and two 
Ends. 8 


© © © OOO SCO 
© © © OOO OO 
8 


Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats 


Double Stretchers 15 

Double Headers... 14 

One Side and two 
Ends 15 


one End 
Splays, 

ferred, Squints 14 
Second Quality, 

Whi and 


© © © 888 O 
© © © O00 2 
8 
3 


Best Portland Cement 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 77 iy 


Note.—The ee or lime is exclumve of the ordinary 
charge for sacks 

Grey Stone Lime 128. Od. yard, delivered. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. ed. pe r ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


Bark Stone—delivered on road wag- 8. d. 
gons, Paddington Depét 1 63 per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Dep bi. 1 & es ù 
PokrLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
Wnggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Fim lieh Wharf 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 


ee ePeroae 


Elms depot, or fee 2 22 on 7 
Ancester in blocks 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. de pt. 
Beer „ Udine 1 6 i 75 
Greenshill „ 1 10 si si 
Darley Dale in blocks... 2 4 92 a 
Red Corsehill 10 2 5 a oe 


CloseburnRedFreestone 2 0 ii 
Eed Mansfeld 70 2 4 7. 


Lokk Stone—Robin Hood Quality. 
8. d. 


20 
oe 


Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rl y. depot. 


6 in. sawn two oe 
(under 4 15 size 
under t b N 2 3 per foot su ‘ 

6 in. rubbed two sides of Bee 
ditto, ditto ............... 2 6 ji 


slabs (random 5 0 114 <a 


2 in.to 24 in. sawn one 

side slabs (random 

giz es) Cerner 9 ꝑtᷣᷣ 0 97 »» 
12 in. 19 275 ditto, ditto 0 6 75 20 


HARD TORR— 
Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube 
6 in. sawn two sides, 

Gander 0 K sizes 

under t. super.) 2 8 ft. su é 
6 in. rubbed two sides a ae : 


Ditto e 55 52 
3 in. sawn two sides 
(slabs random sizes) 1 2 15 a. 


2 in. self-faced random 


29 ꝶ＋2⁊ã2ã 53335555 66„6„6„„„6„2ꝙ „6 


flugs 0 5 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depè: 
sides landings 2 7 por ft. super. 


99 9. 2? 


d. rly. dep: 
„ i 
SLATES. 
in. £ d. 
ax x Ibest blue ae 175 15 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
8 
20 x 10 best seconds,, 12 15 0 „ 5 
20 x 12 ” ” n 5 10 0 a oe 
16x 8 7 00 ry) n 
20 x 10 best blue Portl. 
madoc ........., 12 12 6 60 ee 
16 x 8 best blue Por t- 
madoc ......... 6 12 6 = 5 


. K» ee e S 
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sLATES (continued). 


W x 10 best Eureka un- 
fading 


18 X 10 50 
6 

. 11 10 0 
18 x 10 M on 9 10 0 
16x 8 ” ” 6 10 0 


„ 12 10 0 
0 


TILES. 


. 


hia 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 


8. 
e tlee; 42 0 per 1000 at rly. depôt. 


50 0 


—— EEZ] 


Best Randon red, brown, or 
brindled 


3 7 per do 
per 1000 


0 per doz. 


do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1000 


L 
ae 27 
99 
97 os 


Do. Ornamental doo 60 0 „ ve 5 
Hip tiles 4 Oper doz ae ʻi 
Valley ti sir ai 80 „ 75 jò 

Beat or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1000 i 35 

Do. Ornamental do............. 54 6 8 55 i 
Hip tilen 4 1 per doz 7 ší 
Valley tiles 3 8 „, ji 55 

Best Rosemary; brand 
p'ain tiles q 48 0 per 1000 5 25 

Best Ornamental tiles 50 0 s 3 75 
Hip tiles 4 0 per doz + 75 
Valley tiles „ 3 š 5 35 

Best il” brand 
plain tiles, sand faced. re O per 1000 „, 10 

Do. POUT TEETEEEEEELTITELTET] 25 > 99 

Do. mental do sree OO ; 75 jj 

e 4 0 per doz 15 ji 
v tiles 1 6 5„ i 15 
WOOD. At per standard. 

E s. d. E s. d. 

Deals: ** 
by 9 in. N e . 15 10 0 16 10 0 

Deals: best 3 by 4... 14 10 0 15 10 0 

Battens: best 1 by 7 in and 
. by 7 m. and 8 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 

Battens: best 24 by 6 and 8 by 6. 010 0 less than 

7 in. and 8 in. 

Deals: seconds . 1 0 0 less thn best 

Battens: second... ꝗͥ 010 0 „ „„ „ 

2 in. dy 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in... 9 0 0 9 10 0 

5 by 5 in... 8 10 0 9 10 0 

Foreign Sawn Boards 

Tin. and 13 in. by 7 in. . 010 0 more than 

E 

Fe umber: best mid Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 

or Memel (average e 4 ? 5 110 9 

Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 312 6 315 0 

Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 3 0 0 310 0 

Swedish balls . 2 15 0 3 0 0 

Piteh- pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 3 15 0 

Jomzns Woop. a 

White Sea: first yellow deals, At stan i 
3in. by 11 in 1 e 23 an 24 0 0 
Sin. by 9 in: ec se ote aise 21 0 0 22 10 0 
Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 17 0 0 18 10 0 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

11 1m... . . 18 10 0 20 0 0 

3 in. by 9 in. 17 10 0 19 0 0 

Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Third ellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

and 9 in. 0 TT 15 10 0 16 10 0 

8 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 

Petersburg : eat yellow deals, 

Sin. by II in 21 0 0 22 10 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in . 18 0 0 19 10 0 
Bates 13 10 0 15 0 0 

Petersburg : second yellow deals, 
in, III iecsssccss evs cecs 6 0 0 17 0 0 
Do. 8 in. by 9 in. . 14 10 0 16 0 0 
Batten 1 0 0 12 10 0 

as a Teo deals, 3 in. by 

ee A TA 13 10 0 14 0 0 

8 3 in. by 9 in. e 13 0 0 14 0 0 

Batten 8 „10 0 0 11 0 0 
White Sea and Petersb :— 

First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 14 10 0 15 10 0 
75 55 3 in. by 9 in. 10 0 14 10 0 

Batten s . . 11 0 12 0 0 

e 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
22 di 3 in. by 9in. 12 10 0 13 10 0 
j af battens ...... 9 10 0 10 10 0 

Piteh- pine: deals e 16 10 0 20 0 0 

1 5 oe Ae 0 

irst, es up 8 

e OM 0 26 0 0 

sizes . 26 10 0 28 10 0 

Yellow Pine oddments e 22 0 0 24 0 0 

Kauri Pine— Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 6 0 5 O 

e per K. cube 0 2 6 0 3 6 
’ . CUu %%% „„ „ 

Small E 02 3 0 2 6 

Wainscot Oak npor T cube. 0 5 0 056 
Wainscot sup. as 

V at error r sini 00 7 00 8 

2 in. do. O. 6% „ 6 0 0 63 — 
Mah —Honduras, Ta- 

basco, per se e . 0 0 9 0 O0 11 

8 . sup. as 
gee a = 016 020 
Walnut, American, ft. auf ` 
X inch merioan, per sup. 0 010 0 1 0 
Teak, per load C 17 0 0 21 0 0 
American Whitewood Planks— 
e reer 22 2 9606 %% „„ „464 a ance 
1 looring— er square. 
by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

CJ aiaei ria it F 013 6 017 6 

l ia. by 7 in. yellow, planed an 

an. 5 A 014 0 018 0 
in. in. yellow, laned an 

E $ -7 Secluded P 3 016 0 100 

1 in. white, an 

prea en ea A e 0 12 0 014 6 

lm. by 7 in. white, planed and 

e ` 012 6 015 0 
in. 5 laned an 

k fool a bur avec hed: A EAEE 015 0 016 6 


WOOD—(continued)— 
Per square. 
2 in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V- jointed brds. 011 0 013 6 
n. 1 do. do. do 0140 0 18 0 
in. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 0 11 6 
1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 0 11 6 013 6 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In kondon, or delivered 
Rail vay Vans, per ton on 
2 s d. 


6 5 0 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 
sections 7 5 0 
9 5 0 


8 17 6 
8 15 0 


8 5 6 


Pee eee : %%% „„ „ „„ 


POPC 7 %% „6 


8 2 6 

3 Tees and a boda 
nary sections 717 6 
Flitch Plates. 8 5 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 5 ane 


including ordinary patterns... 
METALS. 


OOOH COHORE DEOL Ce 


Mild Steel Bars. 


966% 3605 


8888288 


vanized ......... 
"oad ere el to wae and gango.) 
Sheet Iron ( k)— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 
a» 9D e E 
Sheet iron, Galvanised. flat, ornaty quality— 
sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 g 12 15 0 


Ordinary sizes to Bi. and 24g. D 5 925 


666 6 


sizes to 20 g. a 
22 g. and 24¢. 16 10 
26 g. ses 18 0 
Galvanised Corrngated + Shee 
Ordinary pace ote to g ft. 20 f. 12 10 
22 g. and 24 g. 13 0 


8 26 K 3 15 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 8 ft. by 2 tt. 
to 8 ft. by 20 g. and thieker 11 15 
Best Sott Stoel Sheets, 22 g. 24g. 12 10 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in. 9 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
ee ton, in 2 


oo 99 


57 95 


S ooo ooo 
IIl 


. d. 8. d. 
Lran—Sheet, English, 3lb. and up 14 15 0 — 
Pipe i in coils . . 0 — 
„Len r REEERE TEETEETETETT] eees oe tf 15 8 . — 
2 Welle Montagné 8 ton 26 5 0 — 
Silesian Cf N 2 0 0 — 
e Shodi w. 0 01 
eet... 805 — 
a (T CEEOL Cees a 0 0 n r.. — 
Copper nails er 5 0011 ... 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet per lb. 0 010 ... — 
„ s O 01l ... — 
TIx— English Ingots ...... 5 0 14 . — 
SoLDER— Plumbers 5 0 0 64... — 
Tinmen’s......... e 1 008 ... — 
Blow pipe 5 009 ... — 


e per ft. delivered. 


us 
Bi: 


op 
99 


eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


G— 2 *˙* | 


‚Z• ꝗ Gã7—lh ee ee er eo 
ee ee eee ee es 
79 97 
3 57 
99 77 


G—ͤ— ˖ ũñ 2 oY 


— 


EETET 


RO p pd SABES 


arenes 


39 97 99 


OILS, &c. E s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels . per gallon 0 A 6 
3 50 »» in drum 5 9 
Boiled „ » in pipes or barrels . i 019 
an " T i 8 
Turpen e, in „5262 „ 6 „„ „„ „ „„ „ „6 60 L 
9 in drum 0 310 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 19 0 0 
Bed Lead, Dry i 19 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Puttygꝛr percwt. 0 7 6 
Stockholm Tarn ͥ per barrel 1 12 0 
VARNISHES, &. n falon; 
8. e 
Fine Pale Oak Varnih gs... ͥ 08 0 
Pale Copal Oak... 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ..000...........0.00000 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak..................... 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 9515 
ZJjFCCßG0C tag thaw AT 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage 012 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple. 016 0 
Finest Pale Durabie Copaal 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil?“ eee 110 
e Flatting Varn ig.. 018 0 
te Copal Ena mel 1 4 0 
Extra Pale Ppaperõr‚r‚ 012 0 
Best Ja Gold Size cccceese sees 010 6 
Best Black Japan . 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stans. ͥ 0 9 0 
Brunswick Black V lad be alae isles tas 0 8 6 
Berlin Blick seinere 016 0 
Frei 8 010 0 
French and Brush Polish ............. e 010 0 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


„EI BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is e e DIRECT 
from the Office to ents in any part om 
at the rate of ts. per annum (8: naaiers PREPAID. 
uropa, erica, NN 
lon, &c., 20s. annum. — yable 
bazion, d shouid” be addressed to tances (payabl tae 


. ES a ODON p Ide. per annum’ (32 
a e ce annum 
aumbers bere) OF da. yl eda (13 e can pearl 
receiving abe Bat by Friday Morning’s Post. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 
Wat. Tel.,€112, Gerrard. Telegrams, “The Builder, London.” 
THE INDBI with . po en ee LXXXV. (J July 
CLOTH CASES is for Bindina the’ Numbers are now sees priso 


READING C CASES (Cl ic a price 9d. 
THE BIGHTY. rier tt The — (bound), 


SUBSCRIBERS VOL VOLUMES 
phy sri E Ey — sent to tho Office, will be 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL 

CORPORATE BODIES, 808K 77 A GI AIR 88 12. 

PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COM PANIES, SALES 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &o., &o. 

Six lines, or under . . 3 . Od, 

Rach 1s. Od, 


O04 0000005000 ceene nes C00eSr ones eee 


SITUATIONS TAGANT, PARTNERSHI APPRENTI 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADV TISEMER TE 
Siz lines or under . . —.——.— . , 4. 6d. 
Each additional line Oa, 64, 


Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page, 
on application to the Publisher. 


dL TETTEIT TETT T 


and other special positions, on 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed— Labour only). 

FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under 

Each additional line (about ten words) .................. Os. 6d. 
PREPAYMENT 18 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


or 5 but all sums should be remitted 
Postal yable to J. MORGAN, and 2 to — 
Publiahey of" TARD BUILDER,” Catherine Street, W. C. 


Advertisements for the current week's issue are revel: 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “ Classification 


o Wrapper dy TWELVE o noon on WEDN ES. 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING., Piae ene 


The Publiaher cannot be responsible f — 
. &c., left at the one in repl. . 99 


strong’ of the latter COPIES ONLY be 
sent. 
PERSONS adverti in “THE BUILDER” may have Replies 
addressed to the a Covent Garden, W.C., fres of 
arge. Letters de forwarded if addressed en are 
towether with sufficient stamps to cover the U 
camps are returned to advertisers the week after pu 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued Svaty wen k. ii 


READING CASES {p, MIVEERNGE BAE, 


TENDERS. 


*,* Next week communications for insertion under 
this heading must reach us not later than 10 a.m. on 
Wednesday, as, owing to the Easter holidays, we go to 
press a day earlier than usual. 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


AUDENSHAW.—For the erection of six dwelling- 
houses at Corporation- road, Audenshaw. Messrs, 
A. Percivals, architects, 1504, 
Stamiord- street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

General 


Z. Pike & Son, Hooley Hie, £1,277 12 0 
(Nin oe tenders received.) 
Plumbing and Haring: 
8. Morris, Denton®........... . . £144 2 0 
BENGEO (Hertford).—For road works, for Mr. w. F 
Parker. Messrs. Norris & Duvall, Surve: 60, ore- 
street, Hertford :— z wae N 
Smyth, White, R Ballard, 
CG £3,106 43 Ltd.. 2,871 00 
W. A. Sparrow 2,915 15 0 Gd. Bell. 5162 0 0 
E. Bloomfield 2,787 18 3 H. W. Catch- 
W. Griffiths & pole & Co... 2,140 16 3 
Co., Ltd. .. 2,734 8 4 W. H. Hen- 
A. T. 8 2,526 0 0 [ shaw...... 075 
Killingback . Adams. 2,042 15 7 
warned 2,404 18 5 J. O. Trueman 1,899 0 0 
Wallace & . F. Tomlin- 
8 2,387 16 son . 1, 735 0 0 


BEXLEY HEATH (KENT).— Accepted for the 
supply of granite, flints, ragstone, and best glazed 
sone ware 7. 0825 age for the Urban eit Council. 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Bexley 

Gran its. 


Per ton. 
O. M. Manuelle, London . 


8. d. 
18 6 

Road Maintenance and Stone 8 
Co., Gravesend r 


Here 


11 


no of m 


6 
J. Barrett, Dunton Green 
W. S. Harnett, Newington * mined ws 


Stoneware Pi 
T. Wragg & Sons, e re 
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For Repairs to Heating Apparatus. 


— | 4 


‘Brightside Foundry and | 15 15 10 17} 
ngineering Co., Ltd. 


*Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. 


Mantle- road Site, Brockley: Erection of Junior Mized 
School. 


Accommodation, 404; hall, 61 ft. 6 In. by 26 ft. 6 in. 
Claas-rooms—Ground floor: 56, 50, 48, 48. First floor: 
56, 50, 48, 48, with playground on top of building for 
junior boys. Heating by low-pressure hot-water 
apparatus. Playgrounds, area per child: Junior boys, 
Sout 16 square feet; junior girls, about 25 square 


feet ;— 
T. D. Leng ...... £11,474 W. Johnson & Co.. 
Martin, Wells, 5 A eee eked £10,777 
Co., Ltd. ...... 11,248 Lathey Bros. 10,640 
Enness Bros. .... 11,209 W. Downs........ 10,393 
J. Smith & Sons, J. & M. Patrick 10,314 
EAG . 11,084 Treasure & Son.... 10,307 
F. & H. F. . . 10,889 J. & C. Bowyer . . 10,197 
E. Lawrance & Sons 10,857 G. E. Wallis & Sons 10, 177 


W. J. Mitchell & J. Garrett & Son“. 10,148 


Son : 10,798, 
Painting the Interior and Exterior of the Albion Hall and 


Swimming Bath. 
C. Willmott & Son£400 0 A. J. Sheffield . . 8839 0 
J. Dolman & Co... 385 0 W. Silk & Son 302 0 
Barrett & Power.. 365 0] Woollaston Bros.“. 258 10 
G. Barker ...... 359 0 


STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS AT VARIOUS SCHOOLS. 
(a) Finsbury—Prineeton-strea— 
McCormick & Sons .. 225 General Builders, Ltd. £177 
167 


M. Pear ron Lathey Bros. ...... 
H. Boun eau „ 218 T. L. Gren 157 

J. Stewart ..... . . . 207 Thompson & Beve- 
W 148 

(b) West Lambeath—Gideon-road— 
J. 4 M. Patrick .... £322 W. J. Coleman & Co. £250 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 297 | Rice & Son - 243 
W. Hammond. . 295 J. Garrett & Son.... 233 
Lathey Bros. ...... 283 E. B. Tucker ...... 229 
E. Triggs .......... 278 | Galbraith Bros.*.... 220 
(e) West Lambeth—Stockwell-road — 

N. Hammond. £181 |J. C. Chalkley ...... £95 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 130 E. B. Tucker ...... 85 
Rice & Son se „ „% „ „ „60 127 J. Garrett & Son 80 

R. S. Ronald. . 117 Whitehead & Co., 
j , kek oe 75 

(d) Marylebone—RAyl-street— 
McCormick & Sons .. £490) London FSchool 
C & Son .. 460 Furniture Co... £437 4 
Thompson & Bove- S. Polden........ 390 10 
ridge ....... . 459| Marchant & Hirst 390 0 
Stevens Bros. ...... 450/ F. T. Chinchen & 
General Builders, Ltd. 449 S 81 10 
G. S. 8. Williams Philip King & Co.« 345 
4 Son 4147 

Geinsborough-road aekney Wick, for Providing 


School, H 
Venldating Skylights, etc., in Girls’ Department. 
4. E Symes...... £415 D | J. Stewart 
C. Dearing & Sons 340 0 Barrett & Power® 274 2 
A. Porter 327 0 J. Wilmott & Sons 217 0 


“Catherine House. No. 31, Blackheath-road, for Adapta- 
tion of Premises for Temporary Special School. 
First list of tenders (without quantities) :— 
G. Kemp ............. £790 | E. r & Son .. £688 
Thomas & Edge .... 63890 J. & C. Bowyer .... 645 
H. Groves 675 H. Leney & 8on.... 600 


As the amount.of the lowest tender was in excess of 
the architect's estimate, the committee were of opinion 
that fresh tenders should be obtained, and that quan- 
tities should be supplied. These tenders have now been 
received, the amounts of which are as follow. Second 
ust of tenders (with quantities) 


J. C. Chalkley .... £854 0 J. & C. Bowyer .. £693 0 
H. J. Williams.... 820 3 W. Sayer & Son.. 675 0 
G. Kemp ........ 790 0E. Proctor & Son.. 654 0 
N. J. Howie .... 770 0 H. Leney & Son.. 620 0 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 720 0] H. Line 589 0 
Thomas D. Leng.. 717 0H. Groves® ...... 585 0 


Buck’s-rowe School, Whitechapel, for Constructing Room 
for Teachers. 


Barrett & Power. ere 10 | Woollaston Bros. £187 10 


6. Barker 247 0 J. T. Robey .... 175 0 
A. E. Syxmes 238 0 A. J. Sheffield*.. 149 0 
Vigor & (o.. 189 


i 
‘Group Group Group Group ‘Group Group a Group 


— ——— | — ——— 


171 121 123 121 121 174 | 17} | 17} 


| ! i 
(Group Grup Group Group 
9 10 12 


5 6 11 
—lflnlni1lul. !! 
i l | 
10 | 171 127 71 71 71 10 171 
| 174 171 22 | 22} 


Montem-street School, Tollington Park, for Enlargement 
of Boys’ Higher Elementary School and provision of 
Science Room, ete. 


Boys’ Higher Elementary School — Class-room for 
40; Metalwork-room, 795 ft. area; and Physical 
Laboratory, 832 ft. area. General Science room for 


Senior Girls, 607 ft. area :— 
Clarke & Bracey .. £3,403 


J. Grover & Son .. £4,117 
L. H. & R. Roberts 3,914 C. Dearing & Son.. 3,370 


G. 8. S. Wiliams & Stevens Bros. .... 3,364 
SOM acer eles . 3.799 Perry & o 3,333 

J. Willmott ..... . 3, 678 E. Laurance & 

F. & F. J. Wood .. 3,481] Sons.......... 287 

McCormick & Sons. 3,442 | Treasure & Sons. 3,092 


Holmes - road School, Kentish Town, for Laundry Centre. 


The plans of the proposed Laundry Centre also 
include draining and tar-paving additional land and 
providing a coal store :— 


McCormick & Sons. £1,189 | Stevens Bros. .... £1,114 


T. L. Green ...... 1,176 | Marchant & Hirst.. 1,085 
General Builders, J. Willmott & 

CCC ˙ ne ee 1,159 NFG 074 
F. Newton 1,157 Treasure & Son 1,035 
G. 8. 8. Williams E. Lawrance 

Son. 1, 128 Sons* .......... 1,027 


Middle-row Site, Kensal New Town—Arrangeentms for 
the erection of a Manual Training Centre. 


The Board of Education, on the 5th March, 
sanctioned the proposed erection of a Manual Training 
Centre to accommodate 40 boys on the Middle-row Site, 
Kensal New Town, to take the place of the present un- 
satisfactory Centre at Wornington-road School. The 
Works Committee are of opinion that as Mr. E. T is 
now engaged in completing the erection of the Junior 
Mixed department on this Site, opportunity should be 
taken while he is still on the Site to provide the Manual 
Centre (the cost of which work is estimated at £047), as 
a variation on his contract for the Junior Mixed School. 


Ensham-street Site, Mitcham-road, Lower Tooting—Ar- 
rangements for enlargement of Manual Training Centre. 


In connection with the new school recently opened on 
the Site in Ensham-street, Mitcham-road, Lower 
Tooting, the Board have erected a Manual Tr 
Centre, which has been planned for extension to accom- 
modate 20 additional boys. The Board of Education, 
on the 5th March, sanctioned the 
enlarge this Centre, and the Committee are of opinion, 
under the circumstances, that this work (the cost of 
which ls estimated at £475) should be carried out by 
the Contractors forjthe newYschool as a variation on 


their contract. Š 
St.}Paul's-road School, Bow Common—For Drainags and 
Sa nitary Works. 

E. Lawrance & J. Willmott & 
is £3,611 0 0 Sous £3,305 0 0 

A. E. Symes .. 3,471 0 0 F. & ; 
G. S. S. Wil- Wood . . . 3,277 11 6 
liams & Son. 3,466 0 O-] Lathey Bros.. 3,197 0 0 
J. Peattie . . . 3,354 0 0 Stevens Bros. 3,156 0 0 
R. P. Beattie . 3,323 0 0 F. Bull*...... 3,098 0 0 
A. Porter .... 2,955 0 0 


Mowlem-street School, amoni e Heath, for Sanitary and 
. Drainage Works. 


Ashby Bros. ....£3,423 0] Stevens Bros. ..£2,896 0 
A. E. Symes . . . . 3,286 0[L. H. & R. 
E. Lawrance & Roberts ...... 2,885 0 
„„ „258 0 Ashby & Horner. 2,871 0 
G. S. S. Williams F. Bull. 856 0 
Son ...... 3,144 0i R. P. Beattie . 2,807 18 
F. & F. J. Wood 2,997 0 J. Peattie ...... 2,774 0 
J. Willmott & A. Porter“. . 2,570 0 
Sons ........ 2,916 0 
For supply of Map and Diagram Tables. 
Each. 5 
S. J. Waring & H.“ Bouneau.... £6 12 6 
Son, Ltd. .... £8 5 0] London School 
T. Cruu xs 7 10 0 ture Co.* 6 5 0 
T. Wallis & Co., A. Duncan. 5 15 0 
Ltd. ........ 619 6 R. Goodman & 
G. M. Hammer l Sons ........ 2 15 0 
& Co., Ltd.. 614 O] Previous Prices... 5 7 6 


_ Running Contracts for the Supply of Various Articles of Furniture, ete. 
ETE a dd d E E 


Carpenters’ Carpenters’ Forms “T” Slides 
5 Benches. Stools. (for Special Schools). (for old easels). 
E s. d. 8. d. £ 8. d. 8. d. 

HBF ð ok vee ek . . . each *2 2 0 8 6 — 1 4 
** Brake & .... - r 2 15 6 9 6 15 0 — 
T. ( ruwys G —U— 33% „„ * 97 = — 1 2 0 4 0 
EIqcational Supply Association, Ltd. ....... DEN 313 6 10 0 . 013 6 1 4 
r hc aiee Sai 0b PR owe oes deep 2 5 O 4 9 — 2 0 
J. Garvie & onhunu s. a 2 5 0 8 9 — — 
(wueral Builders, Lt dei... eee rigs 4 7 6 17 6 — — 
all Lamb, & Heighway, Ltd. Se Se 3.18 6 14 0 — 
K Goodman & OB ieee ͤ ͤKͤĩ he caw ee ce E — — 0 7 9 — 
G. M. Hammer & Co., Ltd... es 28 0 7 9 0 8 0 
W. H. Lascelles & (ko aie cay 219 6 8 6 — — 
Lunden School Furniture o eee” hy — — 0 8 21 
Marchant & Hirst . eee ee i 5 0 0 10 6 — — 
Nth of England School Furnishing Co., Ltd. — — — 2 0 
TR. Roberts, I..... ðͤ ecaent e — — — 1111 
E. Ipzncer & co cece ees s 2 5 0 9 6 — 
J. Waring & Sons, Ltd. ......... ere ees ve — — 0 18 9 4 
Wrinch @ SONB soho xh SIE Sh m ee ae 21 oe — — 0 9 3 — 

Previous prices ee kere seinir k = 2 2 6 5 9 0 9 0 3 


proposal to 


William-streat School, Hammersmith-road— For Improve- 
ments in Boys’ and Girls’ departments. 

Boys’ department—Providing hall, about 37ft. by 
82ft.; staircase; re-dividing, re-stepping, and re- 
lighting classrooms ; providing lavatory and cloakroom. 
Girls’ department— Providing Hall, about 37ft. by 32ft.; 
re-dividing, re-stepping and _ re-lighting classrooms ; 
providing teachers’ rooms, cloakroom, lavatory and stock- 
room ; removing Housewifery Centre. 

Chas. Wall, Ltd..... 45,415 Martin, Wells & Co., 


G. Neal............ 5.404 Eo tyes £5,005 
C. F. Kearley ...... 5,327 General Builders, Ltd 4.989 
Rice & n.. 5.250 J. Grover & Son. 4,851 
J. Simpson & Son . . 5,094 Treasure & Son .... 4,850 
Lathey Bros 5,079 | Stimpson & Co. .... 4,770 
E. Triggs.......... 5,041 Leslie & Co., Ltd. .. 4,704 

F. G. Minter*...... 4,437 


Clifton-road School, New Cross, for Rebuilding Offices, ete. 
Rebuilding boys’ offices and urinal, laying new 

surface water drains in boys’ playground; repairing 

defective soil pipes; trapping ys’ and giris’ 

lavatories, also teachers’ lavatories; and carrying out 

other minor sanitary alterations. 

Maxwell Bros., Ltd.£760 0|J. W. Falkner & 


J. & C. Bowyer.... 755 0 Sonn ds 3 0 
R. P. Beat tie 746 2| W. J. Mitchell & 
G. Parker 743 0 Son® .......... 649 0 
New King’s-road School, Fulham, for Heating Apparatus. 
W. G. Cannon & Sons.£889 | J. C. Christie £725 
G. Da vis 820 | C. Kite & co 725 
J. & F. May ........ 800 | Brightside Foundry & 
J. Sloper & Co. 800 ngineering Co., 
Werner, Pfleiderer, & I!; 8 703 
Perkins, Ltd....... 773 J. Wontner - Smith, 
J. Williams & Sons, Gray, & Co. ...... 608 
CCC 770 | B. Harlow & Son .... 659 
Strode & Co......... 743 | Wippell Bros., & Row* 650 


LONDON. — For 
Fountain Hospital, 


cleaning and painting works, 
for the Metropolitan Asylums 


Board. Mr. T. W. Hatch, Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Board: 

H. J. Butcher . 3, 240 J. J. Richards. . £1,160 
J. 8. Tenn - 2 199 W. J. Coleman & 

F. Green & Sons.. 1,850 GGG o SSS 1.120 
RB. Athey ........ 1,744 | E. Proctor & Bon, 
Leonard & Mason 1,725 328, High-street, 
o 1,650 lumstead* .... 1,004 
W. A. King 1,302 P. McCarthy...... 739 
Hi & Hill, Ltd. 1,284 | Excelsior House 

R. Woollaston & Co. 1,250 Painting CO. 885 
Vigor & Co. ...... 1,240 j 


[Estimated cost of works, £1,587.] 


LONDON.—For Engineers’ Tools and Workshop Ap- 
pliances, etc., Joyce-grcen Hospital, for the Metropolitan 


Asylums Board :— 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co..... £173 19 3 
Easterbrook, Allcard & Co., Ltd., 

Albert Works, Penistone-road, 

Sheffield® ......... 3 . 175 2 1 
W. Newbold & co. 184 17 3 
Loudon Bros. 188 11 5 
J. Nicholson n . 21018 2 
Moorwood, Sons & xo. 214 6 6 
Pryke & Palmer 218 11 10 
Smith Broů s 235 10 0 


Engineer's estimate, £185.] 
LONDON. — For cleaning and painting works, North- 


Western Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Board :— 

J. 8. Fenn .......... £899 Vigor & Co. ........£490 
F. Green & Sons .... 850 E. Proctor & Son .... 380 
T. Webster 780 R. Woollaston & Co. 1825 
Drake & Son 723 | Higgs & Hill, Ltd, 

H. Robinson ........ 647 Crown Works, South 

W. Reason 689 Lambeth ..... Faa 
Bate Bros. .......... 572 P. McCarthy ........ 261 
T. Cair. so oda vee 26 Share 5 


(Engineer’s estimate, £344.] 


MALLOW (Ireland).—For erecting sixteen artisans’ 
dwellings. for the Urban District Council. Mr. B. E. F. 
Sheehy, architect, 57, George-street, Limerick :— 

T. Gallivan, Killarney...... sesccccees £2,416 


MIDHURST (Sussex).—For about five and a half 
mites of stoneware and iron sewers, etc., for the Rural 
District Council. Messrs. John Taylor, Sons, and Santo 
onmp. engineers, 27, Great rge-street, West- 
minster :— 


Time, 
Months. 
A. E. Nunn............. . . . £24,117 .. 10 
R. H. B. Neal 22,260 .. 10 
E. lle eg ere 22,000 . 12 
Higlett & Hammond 21,483 .. 11 
G. Bel cee ceds 19,381 .. 12 
Johnson & Langley ........ 19,286 .. 10 
B. Cook & Oo.. 18,452 9 
B. Firth & ko 18,206 .. 12 
Streeter & Todhunter ...... 17,658 — 
B. W. Primqůmm 17,616 .. 10 
J. W. Dean, Ltd. .......... 17.145. 8 
H. Roberts 16,832. 12 
J. Moran & Son, Maln- road, 
Dovercourt, Harwich: .... 16,788 .. 8 


: Recommended for acceptance. 


MORECAMBE.—For the construction of a combined 
shelter and conveniences on the promenade at Bare, for 
the Corporation. Mr. J. Bond. Borough Surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, Morecambe-street :— 

J. Parkinson, Contractor, Morecambe® .. £608 


NUNEATON.—For the construction of earthenware 
ipe sewer and surface-water drains in Arbury-road, 
or the Nuneaton and Chilvers Coton Urban District 
Council. Mr. F. C. Cook, Engineer, Council Offices, 


Nuneaton :— 
Moss & Son £2,196 6 6/T. Smith, 


T. Philbrick 2,128 1 2 Nuneaton“ £1,748 5 11 
Wilson Bros. 1,823 7 5 J. Holme .. 1, 682 13 0 
J. & T. Bur. 

goyne .... 1,811 6 3 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITION. 
ee ———— b — ——— p p—p—— p — — — — — —— —————— Á Eee 
Designs to 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums be Delivered 
Public Librarꝶꝶꝶ j. -‚· V | Borough of Stamford ............ | 252, 15/., and 10ůwu ).. S F May 31 
) 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 1 
600 yds. of Galvanised Iron Fencing, Cricket Ground Weston-super-Mare Cricket Grd. Co. D. Beak, 2, Arundel-villas, Weston-super-Mare ..............0. Mar. 26 
Road Material.........ccc ccc cc ccc c eee „ Wath-upon-Dearne U.D.C......... H. C. Poole, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wath-upon-Dearne do. 
Cast-iron Pipes and Castings (Waterworks Extensions) | East Grinstead R.D.C............. Downes & Cornewall- Walker, Engineers, 45, Warwick-road, Redhill Mar. 28 
Laying and Jointing Water Mains, etc............. do. do. do 
Granite: sec Hee tS bee ee ee East Ham U. D. C ecke eee A. H. Campbell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, East am do. 
Fourteen Workmen's Dwellings, Upper St. John-st. | Lichfleld Sanitary Committee. . | Emerson Brooke, City Surveyor, Lichfield .................00. do 
Filter Beds and Drains at Sewage Farms, Curborough do. do. do 
Electric Distribution, Dalmuir............... ..... | Glasgow Corporation ............ Office of Public Works, City-chambers, 64, Cochrane-st., Glasgow do 
Road making. etc., South-street ...........0.e ꝗͥ . Dorking G D ðᷣ ees G. Somers Mathe wa, Town Surveyor, Dorkin gg do 
Decorating, etc., Route of Royal Process ion Decorations Committee, Bradford.. F. Stevens, Town Cierk, Town Hall, Bradford i do 
Decorating Interior of St. George’s Hall .......... do. do. do. 
Materliasdddsssss nae ee . | Cheadle and Gatley U. D. COC. | E. Sykes, C. E., Council Offices, 0  High-street, Cheadle,‘ Manchester do. 
Fire Station at Town's Yard, Cheadle ...... Gal wit do. do 
Materials, ete. .... 00. cc cece cece cee oees . v | Tonbridge R. D. Cee... F. Harris, Engineer. Broad wa e Tunbridge Wells. do 
( ⁵ĩ⅛˙òA 8 Lampeter Borough Council.. | D. Thomas, Surveyor. pee Cardigans hire do 
Conver. Two Thro’ Arches, Gen. Sett’gs to Regen tors Cleckheaton U. D. CCW... Gas Engineer, Town Hall, Cleckheatoůn . . No. 
Widening Flotterstone Bridge (Talla Benes: Con. 34) | Edinburgh, etc., Water Trustees .. | W. A. Tait, C.E., 724, Geor -street, Edinburgh .............. do. 
N ĩð J eee oe ew N .. Ashton - under · -Ly ne Corporation.. | General Offices, Mossley- -road, Ashton- -under- Lyne ss do. 
Flags, Setts, and other materials.. e do. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ashton-under- Lyne do. 
Maintenance of Roads ... | Wigton R. D. oe... V. Brown, Surveyor, Kildare, Wigton . EE E awe ACESS ok do. 
Vestry. etc., Parish Church, Tarves, Scotland...... | Kirk Session ......... esesececese |J. Cobban, Architect, Haddo House, Tarves o do. 
Altera., etc., Church Lands Farm, Ottringham, Hull sawa Freeman, Son, & Gaskell, Arch., Albert-cham., 11, Carr-la., Hull do. 
Shop and Residence, Kilmurry South, Ireland... | Mrs. Murp hy . Pave areca ate bce ie ee Sees: le: We Barnard, Architect, Macroon .........e-+.cceees aise tends do. 
Sanitary Work at Town Hall .......... ccc ences Maidenhead Town capa ....... | P. Johns, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead........ wee do. 
Paving, etc., Mumbles, near S wangen Oystermouth U. D. C. -.. . .. H. Robinson, Clerk, Councll Offices, Mumbles . e 1 do. 
Portland Cemenntttmtttititin.. .. Derwent Valley Water Board...... E. Sandeman, Engineer, Bamford, via Sheffield... Mar. 29 
Street Works, North Shields and High Chirton .... | Tynemouth Corporation.. |J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor Tynemouth J do. 
Draln Pipes, Cement, ete ene e do. do. do. 
Laying Cement Concrete Footpaths | Salsa wee cee et Sts do. do. do. 
12 Dw’'ling H'ses & Conveniences, Laird-rd., Wadsley | Anc. Order of Foresters Inves. Assoc | . G. Abbott, Secretary, 222, Solly-street, Sheffield . 8 do. 
Sewering, Paving, etc., of Eight Streets, Broughton Salford Corporation | Borough Engineer’ 8 Office, Town Hall, Salford ...............- do. 
Temperance Hall, etc., Longforxʒͥ iii. Hague & M’Namara, Architects, 50, Dawson-street, Dublin do. 
Twenty-seven Sets of Main Line Points & Crossings Glasgow Corporation Gas Dept. .A. Wilson, Engineer, 45, John- street, Glasgow ..... stein Roaches do. 
Water Supply Scheme, Nevilnd Lleyn R.D.C......... cecoceeeeees | Minyffynnon, Well- atreet, Nevin, Wales vise. inc nseas do. 
*New Coastguard Detachment, near Pembroke...... Admiralklkttk Director of Works Dept., 21, Northumberland-a venue, W. C. do. 
*Disinfector-fit Drying Rms., etc. „St. John’s-rd. W'h'se St. Mary, Islington, Guardians .... | Master of the W orkhouse, St. John's-road, Upper Holloway Re E: do. 
Surface Water Sewers 2.00... eee eee ee eee ee Eallng Town Council ....... . . |C. Jones, M. Inst. C. E., Town Hall, Ealing, W............ BASS Gs Mar.; 30 
Conversion of Premises in „ a Public House | e Jackson & Fox, Architects, G Rawson-street, Halifax .......... do. 
Granite Setts ....... . . Keighley corporation e e, 1 eure Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Kei hley sias do. 
Two Sanitary Tumbler Garti: East Stonehouse U. D. Cee. F. A. Wiblin, Surveyor, Town Hall, East Stonehouse, evon .... do. 
Setta, s . ß Rochdale Paving, etc., Committee.. Borough Surv eyor's Office, Town Hall, Rochd alle do. 
Erection Butcher's Shop, etc., Terrington St. Cement R. W. Bryant, Terrington St. Clement. do. 
Making-up Napier-road, Av onmout n. Barton Regis R. D. eee. H. T. K. Lancaster. Cl k. Council Off., S'thend, W'tbury-on- Trym do. 
Free Library and Public Hall, Felinfoel, Wales ....| sss. W. Griffiths, Architect, Llanelly a e a del acy e e etater’e seats do. 
Extension to Llanelly Hospital E er Pere The Committee......... eis Ge ree do. do. 
Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Haxby, Yorks. s... d A. H. Everest, Architect, 8. New - street, York. tea mae sass do. 
Wooden Bothies at Hillend ................20000- Edinburgh & Dist. Water Trustees | J. Jerdan, Architect, 12, Castle-street, ‘Edinburgh. . ee rare reer do. 
*Making-up Passage at Rear of Uxbridge-road...... Borough of Ealing .............. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, dds. do. 
Three Temporary Schools K' gs Norton, etc., U. D. C. Edu. Com. Sur. to the Council, 23, valentine- rd. „King s-heath, nr. Birmingham do. 
Two Houses, Stump Cross, Halifax...........00005 | te eee A. G. Daizell, Architect, 15, Commercial- street, Halifax ........ Mar. 31 
lll i geweis ERES Warrington Gas Committe W. 8. Haddock, Gas Office, Mersey-street, Warrington.......... do. 
Making-up BORGES Grund EASI A as ound. acne Surveyor to Council, 1, Mackenzie-atrect Slough e do. 
Conver. with Exten. of Premises, Cardiff-rd., Bargoed Dr. E. R. BoVen P. Vivian Jones, Architect and Surv eyor, Hengoed ............ do. 
42 Tons of 3 in. c. i. Pipes, etaqaqaꝛaéꝓêꝓçᷓ . ee Walton- le- Dale, U. D. Cc. F. E. Dixon, C. E., 49, Lune- street, Prestoonnnn do. 
Laying and Fixing Pipes, Penwortham Mill. Main .. do. do. do. 
2.080 super. Yards of Tar Macadam, Wortley Park.. Leeds City Council .............. City Engineer's Office, Municipal-buildings, Leeds cece do. 
Conversion of Eight Private Houses into Shops .... | Empire Freeh’d Developm't Co. Ltd. Empire Freehold Developm’ t Co., Ltd., 586, High-rd., Chiswick, W. do. 
Road- making at Hems wort nnn. ꝗ j Hemsworth R. D. G e 6.00 T. H. Richardson, Hemsworth, near Wakefield ..............-. April 1 
Six Bogie Cars & One Electrically-Driven Water Cart Reading Corporation ............ W. Binns, Tramways Office, Mill- lane, Reading ....... pa eee April 2 
Two Through Houses, Cheapside, Greetland........) nen wee Rose and Crown Inn, Greetland. Yorkshire a do. 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal....... ree re Toybridge U. D. oe... Cameron, Commin, & Martin, 1, Victoria-street, Westminster, S. W. do. 
Bluestone and Slag........ cece cee cece te eens Pocklington R. D. CC O0... T. Robson, Clerk, Pocklington 3; ᷑ oͤuↄLn l . Ah Sa do. 
Road Metal, Tools, et ii ! Staffordshire County Council. J. Moncur, Chief Surveyor of Roads, County-buildings, Stafford. do. 
Drain, M’Donald-road Electric Lighting Station . Edinburgh Town Council ........ R. Morham, City Arch., Pub. W’ks. Office, City-cham., Edinburgh do. 
Red House, Cwmavon-road, Aberavon ............ E. Evans Bevan® ........ ecco es J. Cook Rees, Architect, ll! ²˙à ęę a wares do. 
Public Library at Skewen........ cece cece cece cece Coedfrane Parish Council... 9 do. do. 
Road Materials ..... CC Uttoxeter R. D. 00. J. Preston, Surveyor, Woodlands, Uttoxeteerrr April 4 
Electricity Meters ........ssesrosososressssessos Edinburgh Corporation ....... ... | Resident Electrical Engineer, 5, Dewar- place, Edinburgh....... % do. 
Drapery Warehouse, Elgin. Messrs. T. Baxter & ko R. B. Pratt, Town and County Bank- buildings, Elgin do. 
Painting and Repairs at Castle Pleasure Grounds .. | Guildford Town Council .......... C. G. Mason. Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guild fo rde. do. 
S/ hs ER ĩ»WwnA . ⁰ ewe ae Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Mr. Duffin, Stores Department, ‘Osborne- street, Manchester do. 
Extension of Main Sewer, Furlong-Toa Mae Bolton-upon-Dearne U.D.C. ...... Surveyor to Council, Bolton-upon-Dearne, Rotherham .......... do. 
Storage Reserv'r, etc., Noddsdale W ater, Outerwards | Largs Town Council. W. R. Copland, C. E., 146, West Regent-street, Glasgow ere 2 do. 
Sewerage Works. Auchin bla ee eee Laurence Kirk Com., Kincardinesh’e | Jenkins & Marr, Engineers. 16, Bridge-street, Aberdeen do. 
Dredging, etc., Seven Miles of River Perry, nr. Ruyton Drainage Commissioners.......... M. B. Lawford, Clerk to Commissioners, Upper Brook-st., Oswestry April 5 
Alexandra-road Works ..........00cc cc eecceevees Withington C. D. eee. ... A. H. Mountain, Surveyor to Council, Town Hall West Didsbury. do. 
Electric Bed Lift for New Pavilion at Withington .. | Choriton Guardians .............. J. B. Broadbent, A. R. I. B. A., 15, Cooper- street, Manchester do. 
Road Materiallaulul¶nsns Epsom RU ecewwas T. E. Ware, Surveyor, W aterloo- road, Epsom........... e do. 
100 Fathoms Best Swedish Board Ende Kingston-on-Thames Guardians... J. Edgell, Clerk. Union Offices, Coombe-road, Kingston ........ do. 
Street Works, Mansfleddadaſaqaiai .d R. F. Vallance. Borough Surveyor, Mansflelldddddililiilſii . do. 
Stoneware Sewerrrr᷑rr eer ce eeee eens Braintree U. D. e.... H. H. Nankivell, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Braintree ............ do. 
®Making-up RO 3a . „ Beckenham U. D. CCCeſWWWCeW.. Council's Surveyor, Beckenham ...........0cc ccc . do. 
Works and Materials ......0...... ccc eee cece ꝗͥ̃ k- Sunderland Corporation ....... ... | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Faweett-street. Sunderland Apri! 6 
Extensions of Kinglassie Cemetery.............06- Kinklassie Parish Council W. Birrell, Architect, 200, High-street, Kirkcaldy .............. do. 
Grafite %) ä Woodhall Spa U. D. CCCClg ee J. E. Chatterton, Clerk, Church-lane, HorncastlſiIiſãWlͥͥWkͥMk kl.. do. 
Road ei! 8 Whiekham U. D... T. Lambert, Clerk, Town Hall, Gatesheapavtllllllllll coco do. 
Church Village Sewage, Llantwit Fard rie Llantrisant, ete.. R. D. ooo. G. S. Morgan, Engineer, School- street, Pont xcelul,(;ʒ LLL. do. 
Annual Contracts t⁴ͥæ u cc et cncccens Leeds Tramways Committee J. B. Hamilton, Tramways Office, City-square, Leeds do. 
Paving and Flagging Street kk. Leeds City Council .............. City Engineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds da. 
Bridge; Pontwrgla zie hes OSS St. Dogmell’s R. D. (h).. A. H. Thomas, A. R. I. B. A., Co. Surveyor's Office, Haverfordwest. do. 


*Wiring & Fittings for Elec. Lighting, Napsbury Asy. | County Council of Middlesex ...... | W. H. Massey, 25, Queen Anne’ s-gate, W estininster, Se Wisin scan do. 


| 
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j CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
Nature of Work or Materials By whom Adverused. F f Tender, &c., supplied b Tender 1o 
è y orms of Tender, &c., supp y be Delivered 
4 
Synchronous Motor Generators at Sub-stations .... | Manchester Electricity Committee.. | F. E. Hughes, Sec. of Electricity Dept., Town Hall, Manchester. April 7 
F lue-fired Superheaters at Dickin-street Station do. do. do. 
Building St. Jude’s Church, Swansea..... ae oars . | Hon. and Rev. W. Talbot-Rice.... | E. M. Bruce Vaughan, F. R. I. B. A., Boro’-cham. ,St. Mary-st., Cardiff do. 
Road Materials EEEE N done e . | Lanchester R. D. CCreuwee eee W. Cumming, Highway Surveyor's Office, Lanchester .......... do. 

* Electricity Generating Station Stepney Borough Council ........ 1 Engineer, 15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, Ez. do. 

New Church and Schools, Old Shoreham- road, Hover E. J. Hamilton, 2, New- road, Brighton. do. 

*Nurses Home in Fulham Palace-roa e. Parish of Fulham......... 3 A. Saxon Snell, 22, Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane, W. C. do. 
Crematorium, City-road Cemetery ................ Sheffield City Council ............ C. Hadfield, Architect, Cairns-chambera, St. James’s-st., Sheffield. April 8 
Depot, ane Fire Station & Mortuary, Selly Oak | King’s Norton and Northfield U.D.C. | A. W. Cross, A.M.Inst.C.E., 23, Valentine-road, King’s Heath .. do. 
Cefn Cemetery Extension Works (Contract 2) Merthyr Tydfil U.D.C............. T. F. Harvey, C. E., Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil ................ do. 
Materials te vous isa ve Midsomer Norton U. D. ........ Surveyor, Offices of the Council, Midsomer Norton do. 
Excav'ting, Laying, etc., 54 niles c.i. Pipes, Masham | Harrowgate Corporation E. W. Dixon, Engineer, 14, Albert-strect, Harrogate..... eee April 9 

*Works and Materials for One Year................ Paddington Borough Council...... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington, Mü. . do. 
Sidings, etc., Foes Islands Depot York Corporation................ A. Creer, City Engineer, oltltrkʒK¹˖ e do. 

* Road and Sewer WOrã aaa... ee eceeee Hornsey Town Council .......... Borough Surveyor, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N............0.. April 11 
R'n'w’l of Superst’cture of Underbridge over R. Isla | Caledonian Railway Company .... | Divisional Engineer, General Station, Perth...............0000- do. 
Metalling ............. jj ee Ore eee ae St. Mellons R. D. Ce. Union Offices, Queen's Hill, Newport, Mooꝶn n do. 
Arlinns ses... Oe Rok mans eee Magor R.D.C. .... 2... eee ee . do. do. 
1,500 Square Yards of Tarred or Asphalted Footways | Ryton U. D. Ce... ͥ J. P. Dalton, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ryton-on- Tyne do. 

Painting, Cleaning, etc., South Branch Library .... | M.B. of Fulham mum Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Fulham, 8.W..................- do. 
Locomotives J)) ee rT eee ee ee ee a ee Secretary of State for India ...... Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S. W. ahs April 12 

*Building Materials and Tools for Various Prisons .. |The Prison Commiggioners:....... Prison Commissioners, Home Office, Whitehall, S. WW. do. 
Main Drainage of Bannockburn .................. Stirlingshire County Council ...... MLuckle & Walker, C. E., 15, Dumbarton-road, Stirling ........ do. 
Connecting House Drains to New System of Sewerage | Tutbury R.D.C................/.. | Willcox & Raikes, Eng' rs, Union-chambers, 63. Temple-row, Bir’hm do. 
Boundary Wall, etc., to Isolation Hospital, Mortlake | Barnes U. D. Cet. ꝗ G. Bruce Tomes, Surveyor, Council Offices, High- street, Mortlake do. 
Additions, etc., Electricity Station, High-:t ,Mortlake do. o. do. 

Boundary Wall, Gates, and Fencing, etc. .......... do. Council's Engineer, High-street, Mortlake ............... e do. 

Painting & Cleaning, Brook Hospital, Shooter’s Hill] Metropolitan Asylums Board. Office of the Board, Embankment, E.· Ce. eens do. 
Underground Convenience near Pier Blackpool Corporation............ J. S. Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool ........ April 13 
Tramway Extension Lancaster Tramways Committee .. W. A. Tester, Borough Tramways Engineer, Lancaster. April 14 
Post Office, Airdril uu Com. of H. M. Works & Public B'Id'gs The Secretary, Storey’s Gate, London, S. VUKMWk ... eees do. 
High Tension Switchbo arte. . | Westminster Electric Supply Corp. . Kennedy & Jenkin, 17, Victoria- street, Westminster, 8. W. April 18 
Low Tension Switchboard.................000. sia do. do. do. 
60,000 to 70,000 Sleep Blocks, Dundalk .......... G. N. Ry. Co. (Ireland) ............ T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin ........ do. 

Furniture for Schools ͥ West Ham Education Committee .. W. Jacques, Architect, 2, Fen- court, E. ce... do. 
Additions, ete., to Station Bldgs., Henley-on-Thames | G. W. K. ..dLk.. ... . Office of Engineer, Paddington Station, London April 19 
House at Henley-on- Thames do. do. do. 
Branch Railway to Gasworkk s Wallasey U. D. C ce... J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Gas works, Wallasey ............. ee April 20 

*Making-up and Paving Road .................00. Fulham Borough Council ........ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, S. W. do. 
7,500 ft. Lineal of Granite Channel................ Cheshunt U.D.C. ................ |R. H. Jeffs, Engineer, Manor House, Cheshunt ...........-..¢: April 21 

Erection of Infirmary, Leigh ...............0000. The Committees J. C. Prestwich, Bradshawgate- buildings, Leigg gz i April 22 
Bridge over River Hope, near Hope Ferry ........ Sutherland County Council........ A. Argo, County Clerk, 5 J7)õã 7ĩů April 30 
Elec. Equip., Ry. Ctoms Bonded Wareh'se, Pt. Natal] Government of Natal. Sir W. Peace, Agent- General, 26, Victoria-street, Westminster .. May 9 
One 750-kilowatt Direct Current Steam Generator .. | Council of City of Melbourne Agent-General for Victoria, 142, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. .... May 13 
Converting Farm B’ld’gs into Horse-boxes, Blackhall | Carlisle Race Stand Co., Ltd. Dixon & Mitchell, Devonshire-street, Carlislllln e No dato 
Join’r’s and Carp’nt'r’s W’k (Labour only), 5 Houses avatar wear he W. & J. Pogson, Architects, Devonshire-street. Carlisle.......... do. 
Pulling Down and Removal of Shed dss. W. F. Bullock, Palace-chambers, Herefſorrllala vues do. 
Theatre Royal, Southgate, Halifax................ The Northern Theatre Co., I.td..... | R. Horsfall & Son, Architects, 224, Commercial-street, Halifax .. do. 

>- Town Hall in the Market-Plagnnge Corporation of Oss ett. | W. Hirst, Borough Surveyor, Ossett ..... VVV do. 
Pair of Cottages at Lexden, near Colchester Regimental Cottage Homes Com. .. | A. Ainsworth Hunt, Architect, Sud bur do. 
Rebuilding the Robin Hood Inn, Hexham ........ sabe wine Liddle & Browne, Arch., Prudential-bulldings, Newcastle-on-T yne do. 
United Methodist Free Church, Whitley ay grade W. H. Knowles, F. R. I. B. A., 37, Grainger-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne do. 

*Chimney Shaft (Labour only) ........... ......... | Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. .... | Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., Belvedere-road, S.E. F..... do. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. aa 
*Clerk of Works eoeeeraneoeeeseeeeeoeabtseoverves @ebhsetee Chorlton, etc., Joint Asylum Com. 41. 48. per week essei „ „0% „%% %%0ß„%]Q „„ „„ „„ „ „% „%% „% % „% %%% „„ „„ % need April 6 
Borough Surveyor „ „% „ „6 6„ e %% „ „ %% „„b 0 „ „ 1 „ 1 „ „0 sg „%6„ „ Borough of Gillingham eeeoe „ %% „ „ E] 300. 26253 „3„ o „ 2 „ „% „ 2 „ % %%% „% „ % „ „% „%% % % „ „„ „„ „ „ „ „ „ „% „„ „„ tod r April 13 ! 
* Assistant Examiner in Office of H.M. Works, etc. .. | Civil Service Commission ... | Not stated ......... e F - q. . April 14 
*Clerk of Works seers Meee eee ihe e ied. as cows ba aoo hes Not stated ......... „ e e No date 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised tn this Number. Competitions, iv. Contraets, iv. vi. viii. x. xii. Public Appointments, xviii. 


TENDERS.—Continued from page 349, 


TOTTENHAM.—For the erection of municipal offices, baths, fire station, firemen’s dwellings, mortuary, and coroner's court, for the Tottenham Urban District 
Council. Messrs. Tayler & Jemmett, architects. Mr. W. H. Prescott, A. M. Inst. C. E., Engineer to Council, Tottenham. Quantities by Messrs. Campbell & Son :— 


— 


i 


Fire Station Coroner’s Total of Extra for Total of 


Generally to Baths and 
i — the whole Office Block. Chimney Fi and 1 Pender, aang Portland Lender ue 
of the Works. Shaft. remen's ortuary, Doulting Stone. 
Quarters. etc. Stone. Stone. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. E s. d. K s d. E s. d. E s d. E s. d. £ d. 
Albert Monk e 2,378 0 0 19,006 0 0 28,956 O 0 6,300 0 0 1,421 O 0 58153 0 0 605 0 0 58,758 0 0 
A. J. Bateman ............. eee ee 878 10 11 18,066 14 7 28.957 8 10 6,627 1 10 1,352 17 0 55,882 13 2 990 0 0 56, 872 18 2 
Thos. Broad, L tee. e 112 15 0 17,132 15 7 | 28,612 14 165,873 6 10 1.242 19 9 52,974 0 0 55 0 0 53,029 0 0 
F. & E. Davey, Ltd. ......... e 147 0 O 17,720 0 0 26,264 0 0 6074 O 0 1,352 0 0 51.557 0 0 850 0 0 52,407 0 0 
H. Lovatt; ff ð2 hese i ote os 709 18 10 17,044 17 6 25.876 6 9 5,819 5 4| 1,323 14 9 50,774 3 2 317 1 3 51,091 4 5 
e icc 4.ad oar eneneeeseed eke eet 428 3 9 17,393 9 11 | 25,045 11 05.683 6 9/ 1,203 19 6 50,654 10 11 10210 0 | 60,757 9 11 
B. E. Nightingale: 2.0 c.nwid 8 157 0 0 16650 0 0 26,482 0 065,744 O 0 1,274 0 0 50,307 0 0 418 O 0 | 50,725 0 0 
L. Whitehead & op 100 O 17,130 0 0 26025 0 0 6,730 0 0 1,215 0 0 50,200 0 0 470 0 0 50,70 O O 
F. Gough ...... cee es 573 0 0 16,880 0 0 25.652 0 0 5633 0 0 1,214 O 0 49,952 0 0 650 0 0 50,602 0 0 
e W. Jerram., ] V8 571 19 6 | 16,745 6 2 25,587 11 2| 5,441 15 9| 1,187 4 2 49,533 0 0 1,000 0 0 50.533 0 0 
Chas. Wall, !. 8 265 4 0 17,059 11 825.749 17 7 6,619 10 4 1,301 12 0} 49,995 0 42012 0 | 50,415 12 0 
C. Miskin & on- 1... ccc ee ee ꝗ ꝙer 215 0 0 17,408 0 0 25,204 0 0 5,734 0 0 1,219 0 0 49.780 0 0 300 0 0 50.080 0 0 
Todd & Newma nns 750 0 0 16,369 0 0 25,317 0 0 5,549 0 0 1,242 0 0 40,227 0 0 602 0 0 | 49,919 0 O 
Holliday & Greenwoocohklènnnnnnnnns 250 0 0 16,665 0 0 25,540 0 0 5540 0 0 1,293 0 0 49,203 0 0 400 0 0 49.603 0 0 
Be Ge f!r!r anaes toe eed en 114 0 0 16,591 0 0 25,898 0 0 56,741 0 0 1,200 0 0 49,544 0 0 — 49,544 0 0 
McCormick & Sons nn 512 0 0 16,397 0 0 25,056 O 0 5,439 0 0 1,166 0 0 48,600 0 0 840 0 0 | 49,440 0 0 
William dee, 88 595 0 0 16, 495 0 0 25,203 0 0 5,356 O 0 1,172 O 0 48,821 0 0 561 O 0 49,382 0 0 
CCC bs ee ec needains Sac 238 0 0 16, 793 0 024,888 O 0 5,359 0 0 1,194 O 0 48,472 0 0 785 0 0 29,257 0 0 
Walter Wallis. 295 2 6 16,375 14 3 24,822 12 10 5,869 3 7 1,248 17 948.611 10 11 451 0 0 49.062 10 11 
J. Chessum & Sons 396 0 0 16,468 0 0 25,065 0 0 5,430 0 0 1,206 0 | 48,565 0 0 432 0 0 48.997 0 0 
H. Knight & S8Bo.o nnn cee eeeees 116 8 4] 16,279 5 3 | 24,609 10 5 5,429 5 9 1,185 14 9 | 47,620 10 6 908 0 O | 48,528 10 6 
Hughes & Stirlinagęggnsgg.. ꝗ 522 17 6 | 15,875 4 5 24,525 12 3 5,256 18 7 1, 203 17 O 47,737 0 0 580 0 O | 48,317 0 0 
G. Godson & Sous 371 O 015,602 0 0 25.173 0 0 5,491 0 0 1,197 0 0 47,834 0 0 440 0 0 48,274 0 0 
Arthur PortteuMu eee eee! 151 16 0 16, 112 16 1 | 24,787 16 8 5,452 13 10 1,160 14 10 47,665 0 0 208 10 7 47,873 10 7 
. Lawrence & Son, Waltham Cross* ........ 112 0 0 15,934 0 0 | 24,482 0 0 5,304 O 0 1,192 0 046,974 0 0 607 10 0 47,581 10 0 


— — a Sie 
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NORWICH.—Accepted for painting certain schools, 
for the Education Committee. Mr. C. J. Brown, 
architect, Cathedral Offices, The Close, Norwich :— 


Angel-road School. 
G. Marshall, Heath-road, Norwich .. £46 0 0 
Bull Close-road School. p 
G. Marshall, Heath-road, Norwich .. 18 5 0 
Avenue-road School. 
8. H. Wiley, Mancroft-street, Norwich 
Rosebery-road School. 
J. W. King, Southwell- road, Norwich 
Quay Side School. 
T. Horth, Magdalen-road, Norwich.. 22 0 0 
St. Paul's School. 
T. Horth, Magdalen-road, Norwich.. 0 0 0 
Thorpe Hamlet School. 


E. E. Huggins, St. Leonard's-road, 
Norwich 


40 0 0 


11 15 0 


C 32 0 0 
PLYMOUTH.—For the construction of a new wharf 
in Cattewater Harbour, dredging, &c., for the Council 
of the Borough. Sir J. Wolfe Barry, Engineer, 21, Dela- 
hay-street, Westminster :— 
Messrs. Matcham & Co., Mount 
Pleasant, Plymouth. 20,186 0 0 


(The wharf will be 600 ft.) 


ROMFORD.—For the erection of an engine-shed and 
general depot on the Rainham-road, for the Rural 
District Council. Mr. E. G. Boden, Surveyor, Victoria- 
chambers, Romford. Quantities by Mr. Ernest J. 
Little, Brentwood-road, Romford :— 


Fasey & Morton£876 0 10 T. Pearce ”....£690 0 0 
J. Appleby Dowsing 
RR abate 780 0 0 Davis 685 0 0 
J. S. Hammond F. Gowan .... 679 0 
& Son 779 0 0 8. E. Moss & Co. 677 10 0 
Myall & Upson. 746 0 0 C. North...... 657 0 
J. Wilson .... 745 0 0 7 Bruty...... 643 0 0 
Foster Bros. .. 716 0| R. Woollaston 
J. Ferguson & S 604 0 0 
8 . . . 715 16 0 H. C. Hosswill. 599 0 0 
T. G. Sharping- W. E. Westgate, 
. 0 0 Romford* .. 549 0 0 
A. Gray ...... 698 0 0 


SANDWICH.—For laying a 9 in. sewer, 1,790 ft. 
long, for the Town Council. Mr. A. J. Firby, Borough 
Surveyor, Sandwich -— 


J. Weston £378 


E. T. Turner L241 
A. G. Osenton . 299 A. W. Simmons 235 
J. E. Turner 280 | W. Wilson ........ 230 
Road Maintenance C. Castle & Co., West - 
˙àF a ais 249 gate-on-Sea*....., 208 
G. Keeler.......... 244 


SURBITON.—For the erection of a Baptist chapel in 
the Balaclava-road. Mr. Alfred Mason, architect, 
Broughton-chambers, Surbiton :— 


W. H. Young .£2,596 0 0 E. Chamber- 
Lane & Son .. 2.574 0 0 lain £2,300 0 0 
Ellis & Turner. 2.550 0 0 Gaze & Sons 2.279 0 0 
Crabb & Son.. 2,539 0 PORSI Bros. . 2,197 00 
Leonard & B. E. Nightin- 
Mason .... 2,535 00 gale........ 2,183 00 
Mussellwhite & Ferguson & Co. 2,170 00 
Sapp ...... 2,534 0 0 Braid, Pater, & 
J. Casss . 2,497 0 0 Co., Ltd. .. 2,166 0 0 
H. Bishopp .. 2,428 10 4 Aldridge & Son 2,149 14 0 
Rice & Son . . 2,397 0 0 Dean & Co. 2,130 10 0 
G. F. Havell. . 2,367 0 0E. Thorogood. 2,120 0 0 
E. Alsford.... 2,350 0 0 Foster Bros. 2,111 00 
H. Bucking- F. Hawkey .. 2,042 00 
am 2,313 0 0 Gurr & Sons, 
Chiswick .. 1,998 10 0 


B. NOWELL s Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
. « Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPT 
ROAD MAKING. prow 


THE BUILDER. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For 750 tons of granite setts, 
2,000 cubic yds. of ballast, and 300 tons of cement, for 
the Corporation. Mr. J. <A. Crowther, Borough 


Engineer :— 
Granite Setts. 
L. Sommerfeld, London.... £1 6 9 per ton. 
Ballast. 


Crampton & Co., Portsmouth 0 2 8 percubic yd. 


Cement. 
W. Dibben, Southampton. 1 7 O per ton. 


TIVERTON.—For buildings for electricity works, 
near the Gasworks. Mr. J. Siddalls, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Tiverton :— 

R. Wilkins & 

Sons ...... £1,969 00 
W. C. Bennett 1,706 15 O |S. Manning.. 1,490 2 4 
Parr, Thorne, J. Grater & 

& Stenner 1,633 0 0 Sons...... 1,484 0 0 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.— For the erection of a house 
at Penbury, Tunbridge Wells, for Miss Molesworth. 
Messrs. C. E. Mallows and G. H. Grocock, architects, 
28, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W.. 

Luxford ......... . £4,654 | Burr ........... . £4,310 


Saane 4,498 Crates & Son . 4,250 
Soper & Jones .... 4,460] Strange & Son* .. 4,070 
Mansfield & Son .. 4,404 | Leney & Son 3, 980 


Jarvis & Son .... 4,358 


WELLINGTON (Salop).—For pipes, sluices, hydrants. 
etc., and laying same, for the Urban District Council- 
Mr. G. Riley, Surveyor, 45, . Segoe :— 

z i £1,655 19 7 
W. Jowett, Prescot, Lancs. 1.402 6 1 

WELLINGTON (Somersetshire).— For sewers and 
sewage purification works, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. C. J. Lomax, A. M. Inst. C. E., 37, Cross-street, Man- 
chester :— ° 

Follett Bros., Builders, etc., Well- : 

ington, Somerset. 214.560 2 3 


WEST HAM.--For making-up Cambus-road and 
Carson-road, for the Borough Council. Mr. John Q. 
Morlev, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. :— 


eeon 


Grifflths& Co., Parsons& Par- 

IAN £2038 2 0 sOns...... £1819 7 2 
J. Jackson. 2017 9 0G. Anderson, 
T. Adams 1992 8 0 Poplar" .. 1747 18 8 


D. T. Jackson 1855 1 0 


WIDNES.— For improvements in ten streets and 
eighteen passages at Simms Cross, for the Corporation. 
Mr. J. 8. Sinclair, A. M. Inst. C. E., Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall :— 


W. Shepherd ...................- £12,179 5 2 
Heaton Bros. & on 11,722 0 0 
H. Garner & W. Go Wen 11.039 14 4 
W. Standinunuinun gz 10,824 0 0 
Executors of late W. F. Chadwick.. 10,123 2 4 
S. Hayward os ile hee iaeases ,066 16 10 
Bennie & Thompson.............. 9,986 12 11 
T. Hindley 5 pga 6a bw ean iar erer 9,932 8 8 
S. Cowburn & Sons, Hindley, Wigan“ 8, 805 15 4 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. , 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[MaRCH 26, 1904. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


BATH. . 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 


BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


incorpora the Ham Hill Stone Co. and O. Trask and 
i oe tng Ne The Doul Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London 


16, ven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


hone No. 4% 


accurately and with despatch. [Telephone No 43 
METCHIM & SON SAN sive ier 


a 8 SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 1/1. 


JOINERY 
Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD., 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS 
ON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 


phone: € Telegrams: ‘‘ Orfeur, Colchester.” 


Telephone: 0195. 


ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


Special attention is given to the above by 


French Asnhalte Co. 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office ef Works, The School Beard fer London, &c. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


LIVERPOOL. 
6 & 8, Hatton Gerden. 


LONDON. 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


GLASGOW. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. 


BRISTOL. 
Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-rd 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. — 
NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. V. 


NO SOLDER. 


Particulars on Application, 


The Builder. 
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New 3 . Yy, Manchester. 


< SHE designs sub- 

a) mitted in com- 
petition for this 
important building 
have been on view 
at the Town Hall, 
Manchester. for the 
last week, and form 
a very interesting 
and instructive exhibition. The compe- 
tition was limited to twelve architects, 
chosen by the Board from those who 
made application in answer to an adver- 
tisement in April last. The instructions 
to the competing architects were issued 
at the end of July, and five months were 
allowed for the preparation of the 
designs. The conditions of the compe- 
tition appear to have been fair and 
reasonable, the name of the assessor 
(Mr. John J. Burnet, A. R. S. A., 
F. R. I. B. A.) being stated, and an under- 
taking being given that “ unless some 
insuperable obstacle prevents,” the author 
of the design placed first by the assessor 
will be appointed architect for the 
hospital. Each architect submitting a 
design in accordance with the conditions 
was promised a fee of one hundred guineas 
“towards his expenses. We are glad 
to note this expression, as it shows, that 
the members of the Board had some 
idea of the enormous labour involved 
in the preparation of a design for a 
building of this magnitude ; many people 
seem to think that architectural drawings 
are produced as quickly as mushrooms, 
and would refuse to believe any one 
who said that the drawings submitted 
in this competition, for example, had 
cost the authors months of hard work 


in addition to an expenditure in hard cash 
of two or three thousand pounds. The 
thanks of the competitors in this case 
are due to the Board and their assessor 
for restricting the number of drawings 
and for adopting a scale of 16 ft. to an 
inch for the plans, elevations and sections, 
but even under these conditions the 
labour involved has been enormous. 

The problem was to provide accommo- 
dation in the wards for 504 beds, and 
for future extension to a total of 600 
beds. The wards were to be arranged i in 
two main sections, medical and surgical, 
and in a number of smaller sections, the 
medical section being divided into four 
“staff units, each with twenty-five 
male and twenty female beds, under the 
charge of one physician and his assistant, 
and the surgical section into the same 
number of units, each with thirty-five 
male, and twenty-three female beds, under 
the charge of one surgeon and an assistant 
surgeon. In addition to the two principal 
wards, three or four small wards were 
required in each unit, together with the 
usual conveniences, kitchens, cistern- 
rooms, etc. These eight staff units 
account for 412 beds. The gynæco- 
logical department, and the eye, ear 
and skin departments constitute two 
other units, with a total of fifty-four beds. 


The remaining thirty-eight beds are 


devoted to burns, venereal diseases, 
isolation, or sceptic cases, and casualties. 
Six operating theatres, with all the neces- 
sary subsidiary rooms, were required 
in connexion with six of the units. 
The out-patients’ department for 400 
patients, the pharmacy, the in-patients’ 
waiting rooms, the electrical and bath 
department, the pathological and post 
mortem department, and the teaching 


department added to the complexity of 
the problem. The administrative, nursing, 
and domestic requirements were alsoon a 
formidable scale, and included accom- 
modation for thirty-six non-resident 
and 332 resident officers ; for the resident 
officers, thirty-three sitting-rooms, seven 
dining-rooms, 249 bedrooms,’ thirty- 
eight -bath-rooms, and forty-one water- 
closets, were required; in addition to 
these provision must be made for 
kitchens, store-rooms, reading-rooms, 
billiard- room, two entrance lodges, a 
number of offices, board and committee 
rooms, library, workshops, laundry, and 
boiler-house, and general stores, etc. 

The arrangement of all these rooms 
in the different buildings is no easy task, 
and in this case the problem was rendered 
exceptionally difficult by the restricted 
area and curious shape of the site. 
Imagine a plot of ground approximately 
square, bounded on the west, or principal 
front by Oxford-road, on the north by 
Nelson-street, on the east by buildings 
and smaller streets, and on the south by 
York-place. Imagine further that the 
Royal Eye Hospital occupies an oblong 
site in the north-west angle of the square, 
that other buildings occupy a larger and 
less regular area in the north-east angle, 
that the Cancer Hospital is placed on a 


‘long and narrow portion of the square 
in the south-east angle, and that a chapel 
stands in the 
irregular cross which remains is the site 


fourth corner. The 
of the new infirmary. It is not surprising 
that the competitors have found it 
difficult to arrange the buildings on 
the site in a simple and convenient 
manner. The wonder is not that so 
many have failed, but that so many have 


done so well. In the greater number 
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of the designs, the internal planning of 
the various buildings is more defective 
than the arrangement ot the buildings 
on the site, but it is also true that the 
latter is in many cases responsible for 
some of the defects of planning. Many 
examples might be given of the wav in 
which the plans of the various buildings 
have been modified by the shape of the 
site, but one conspicuous example will 
suffice, namely, the shape of the large 
wards. The instructions are not explicit. 
but certainly seem to require rectangular 
wards ; some of the competitors, including 
the authors of the premiated design, 
have failed to find sufficient space for 
this shape in every case, and have, there- 
fore, adopted the circular form for some 
of the wards, while one has adopted pairs 
of wards arranged like the letter V, and 
another shows Y-shaped wards. 

Design A, by Mr. W. Cecil Hardisty, of 
Manchester, shows the teaching depart- 
ment in the middle of the Oxford- 
road front, with the administration block 
to the left, and the nurses’ home to the 
right. The kitchen and stores block is 
behind the teaching department, the 
kitchen being on the second floor and 
the housekeeper’s, servants’, and nurses’ 
dining-rooms on the ground floor. The 
medical officers’ dining-room is on the 
north side of the administration block, 
about a hundred vards from the service 
lifts. The bedrooms of the servants and 
medical officers are not properly separated, 
and the eee arrangement ot 
the nurses’ home is a mistake. The 
author, like most of the competitors, has 
arranged the ward pavilions on two 
covered ways or corridors running in a 
direction approximately at right angles 
to the front and back of the site. The 
left-hand or northerly corridor affords 
access to four three-storied surgical 
pavilions and one one-storied gyne- 
cological pavilion, all of which are well 
placed on the south side of the corridor. 
The difficult problem of furnishing the 
required numbers of male and female beds 
has been solved in an original manner by 
placing the twenty female beds on the 
ground floor and by making the two 
upper wards smaller, so as to accommo- 
date sixteen male beds each; this is 
effected by carrying the south ends of the 
upper wards on girders across the female 
wards, and the flat roofs of those portions 
of the lower wards which extend beyond 
the upper wards are utilised as sun-rooms 
and balconies for the wards on the middle 
floor. The southerly corridor gives 
access to four two-storied medical pavi- 
lions, arranged in a similar manner, with 
twenty-two male beds on the ground 
floor and eighteen female beds on the first 
floor; space is provided adjoining this 
corridor for an additional pavilion. The 
block plan is somewhat crowded, the 
chapel is wrongly placed at the back 
extremity of one of the corridors, and the 
internal arrangements of the buildings 
are in many respects unsatisfactory. 

Design B, by Mr. Edwin T. Hall, of 
London, and Mr. John Brooke, of Man- 
chester, has been placed first by the 
assessor. It is an extremely able design, 
and the authors thoroughly deserve the 
honour of first place. The block plan is 
simple and (as far as the principal build- 
ings are concerned) not too crowded, and 
the internal arrangements are admirably 
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planned ; it is clear that the authors have 
fully realised the importance of rendering 
the administration and supervision of the 
hospital as easy and convenient as 
possible. The administration block is 
placed in the middle of the Oxford-road 
front, with the nurses’ home to the right 
and the teaching department to the left ; 
behind the latter is a block forming three 
sides of a square on the ground floor and 
containing the in-patients’ and casualty 
departments and some of the baths on 
this floor and the venereal wards and 
additional baths in an upper story. The 
kitchen and stores department and three 
dining-rooms are immediately behind the 
administration block and connected with 
it, and between the former and the in- 
patients’ and casualty department the 
chapel is placed. All the buildings 
mentioned above are cleverly grouped to 
occupy a rectangular portion of the site, 
and present a symmetrical front to 
Oxford-road. They are somewhat 
crowded, but the arrangenient has the 
great advantage of leaving a large area 
for the ward pavilions and other 
buildings. 

A covered way runs from the teaching 
department along the south side of the in- 
patients’ block, and a similar way runs 
along the north side of tbe nurses’ home; : 
these are continued to the back of the 
site in straight lines to form the 
approaches to the pavilions and laundry. 
The northern corridor has four surgical 
pavilions on the right and two on the left, 
one of the latter being circular and, by 
the way, having too much blank wall 
near the entrance ; these pavilions are of 
two stories, and accommodate two units 
on each floor. There are also two 
operating theatres on each floor to the 
left of the corridor. This corridor 
extends in a direct line to the laundry, 
which is placed in the small rear arm of 
the cross-shaped site. The southerly 
corridor has four two storied medical 
pavilions on the south side, and is con- 
tinued to a transverse e sorridor, which 
runs ina northerly direction to the laundry 
and in a southerly direction to the isola- 
tion wards adjoining Yosk-place. Imme- 
diately behind the rectangular group of 
buildings in the front part of the site 
there is another transverse covered way 
parallel to Oxford-road and connecting 
the two ward corridors. Midway 
between these the transverse way is 
joined by a short branch to the kitchen 
department, the kitchen itself being 
conveniently placed on tlie first floor. 
The transverse corridor is continued in a 
northerly direction towards Nelson- 
street, and affords access to a pavilion on 
the west side, containing wards on the 
ground floor for eye, ear, and skin cases, 
and a gynecological ward on the first 
floor; the operating theatres and out- 
patients’ department are on the east side 
of the covered way, the latter building 
being also approached from Nelson- 
street. In a southerly direction the 
covered way is continued to the mortuary 
or pathological department, which abuts 
on York-place. The boilers are placed in 
the laundry block, and behind this are the 
workshops, coal and wood stores, etc., the 
stores being approached by covered ways 
connected with those already described. 
These ways are lightly constructed of iron 
and glass, and are only about 7 ft. high, 
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so that there is a thorough circulation of 
air between the two stories. Between 
the surgical pavilions sun balconies are 
formed along the south side of the 
covered way, and stairs are provided for 
access to the grounds.. Other balconies 
are shown at the free ends of the wards 
between the sanitary towers, which are 
placed diagonally at the corners of the 
pavilions. The operating theatres are 
approached from the covered wavs 
through short cross-lighted lobbies, and 
are very conveniently arranged; a 
special feature is that the surgeon’s room 
and testing-room are grouped with each 
theatre, and the water-closet adjoining 
the surgeon’s room is a convenience which 
has not, we believe, been provided by 
any of the other competitors. 

The staff dining-rooms are cleverly 
arranged for convenient service, and a 
happy idea is embodied in this part of 
the plan, the large dining-room for the 
nurses having a wide archway between 
it and one of the smaller dining-rooms, 
so that the two can be used together as a 
recreation-room ; it 1s also arranged that 
the dining-tables can be placed close 
together in the smaller room to form a 
raised platform for entertainments of 
various kinds. The staircases in the 
front group of buildings are also well 
arranged to afford easy exit in case of 
fire, and are continued up to the flat 
roofs, from which a descent could be 
made at any point by an ordinary fire- 
escape. The flat roofs are a notable 
feature of the design. They will prove 
useful as promenades for the patients 
and staff, and those over the wards have 
the further advantage of allowing another 
story to be added at very little expense. 
Here again the authors have solved the 
problem of future extension more happily 
than many of their competitors. By 
providing for this extension by means of 
an additional story, instead of by addi- 
tional pavilions, they have been able to 
utilise the whole of the site, and thus avoid 
undue crowding of the pavilions. The 
arrangement is also economical. Accor- 
ding to the Manchester Guardian, Mr. 
Burnet states in his report that the esti- 
mated cost of the buildings is 324,000/., 
and that the cost of increasing the accom- 
modation by 100 beds will be only 16,500/. 
It is perhaps worth while to mention in 
passing that the authors have arranged 
the drawings of the principal floors 
in such a way that all the buildings can 
be seen in their relative positions by 
simply grouping the stretchers in the 
manner indicated by a diagram on the 
block plan. 

Two designs for the external treatment 
of the Oxford- road front are shown, 
the alternative design being selected, 
although in some respects it is certainly 
inferior to the other. The principal 
difference is that in the alternative 
design the columns and pilasters occupy 
the two uppermost of the four stories, 
while in the other (which, we presume. 
the authors prefer), they occupy the 
two middle stories, and are surmounted 
by an attic story. The buildings will 
certainly group well, the administration 
block being the central feature, with a low 
tower and cupola in the middle over the 
principal entrance. The teaching depart- 
ment and nurses’ home form two pro- 
jecting wings, symmetrically treated, 
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and are connected to the central block 
by the first-floor corridors carried on wide 
archways. The buildings thus form 
three sides of a large entrance court, 
and at each of the two front angles of 
this court a projecting staircase is carried 
up as a tower. The design of these 
towers leaves something to be desired ; 
the lower part is certainly feeble, and 
has no relation to the upper pr An 
improvement would be effected by stop- 
ping the main cornice of the buildings 
against the towers, instead of carrying 
it around them, but this would necessitate 
other alterations. There are many other 
points of interest in these plans, but we 
must pass on to design C, the work of 
Messrs. Waddington, Son, and Dunkerley, 
of Manchester. The block plan shows 
a covered way or corridor forming a 
quadrangle in the centre of the site, and 
in the quadrangle are two double or 
V-shaped ward-pavilions facing each 
other thus—< >. The small rooms 
are placed at the angles. The ward- 
corner are not well lighted, and the 
shape of the pavilions would seriously 
interfere with the circulation of the air. 
Other rectangular pavilions are grouped 
around the quadrangular covered way. 
The out-patients’ department has the 
large hall on one side, an arrangement 
which is much less satisfactory than the 
usual central position ; the smaller rooms 
are extravagantly designed, the consulta- 
tion rooms being about 25 ft. high. 
The administration block contains six 
stories in addition to the basement and 
the story in the roof; a lofty building 
of this kind would be both inconvenient 
and dangerous. 

Design D, by Mr. John W. Simpson, 
of London, possesses many interesting 
features, but is certainly inferior to the 
selected design, and to one or two others. 
This is the more to be regretted as Mr. 
Simpson’s design for the re-building of 
the infirmary on the Piccadilly site was 
accepted by the Board some years ago, 
and it is certainly hard lines for him 
that the scheme has been abandoned. 
In his design for the new scheme he has 
in several instances allowed his feeling 
for architectural effect to get the better 
of his judgment. This is a failing which 
leans to virtue’s side, but in a design for 
a strictly utilitarian building like a 
hospital it is nevertheless prejudicial 
to success. The nurses’ home occupies 
the Oxford-road front, and the adminis- 
tration block and casualty department 
are placed behind it, forming together 
a quadrangle with openings in the middle 
of the north and south sides. An arched 
entrance for carriages leads through 
the centre of the nurses’ home to the 
Great Court,” and to the administration 
block. The two principal entrances to 
the nurses’ home are in this court. One 
of the defects of this arrangement is that 
the nurses’ home is cut into two separate 
parts on the ground and mezzanine floors 
by the carriage-entrance, the arch of 
which also blocks the ends of the corri- 
dors on the mezzanine floor, and inter- 
feres with their lighting and ventilation. 
The north wing of the administration 
block has the casualty department on 
the ground-floor, the rooms being 
arranged around a top-lighhted main 
surgery.” in the centre, on the first floor 
are four wards (two for burns and two 
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for venereal cases) with subsidiary rooms, 


the whole forming a quadrangle around 
the toplight of the surgery ; the house- 
surgeon’s rooms are arranged in a similar 


manner on the second floor, and 
the housekeepers’ and servants’ 
rooms on the third floor. The 


quadrangular arrangement of the wards 
is a mistake, and it is also a mistake to 
place bedrooms over the wards. We 
fear that the desire to obtain a dignified 
great court is responsible for these 
defects of plan. The south wing of the 
administration block is similarly treated, 
with the secretary’s offices, board-room, 
etc., on the ground floor; three dining- 
rooms, billiard-room, etc., on the first; 
servants’ dining-rooms, etc., on the 
second; and kitchen department on the 
third. The central portion of the 
administration block has the in-patients’ 
department, electrical and X-ray rooms, 
and library on the ground floor, and the 
medical officers’ rooms above. The 
board-room and chapel are planned for 
architectural effect. The ward pavilions 
are arranged on two main covered ways, 
and no less than four are circular. The 
operating theatres are well arranged, but 
are so placed as to interfere somewhat 
with the circulation of the air around the 
wards. The block plan is crowded, and 
has the appearance of a number of quad- 
rangles. 

Design E, by Messrs. J. Thomson and 
R. D. Sandilands, of Glasgow, also 
suffers from overcrowding in consequence 
of i 505 being left for two additional 
pavilions. There is a long range of 
buildings on the Oxford-road front, with 
the administration department in the 
centre, the medical nurses’ home being 
on one side of this and the surgical 
nurses’ home on the other. This separa- 
tion of the nurses is not a good feature, 
although it affords easy access to the 
pavilions, as the medical wards are 
placed on a covered way leading from 
the medical nurses’ home towards the rear 
of the site, and the surgical wards in a 
corresponding corridor leading from the 
other home. The kitchen department 
and three dining-rooms are inconveniently 
placed in the back part of the site behind 
one group of ward pavilions. The one- 
bed and two-bed wards are built out at 
right angles to the main roads, and 
although this arrangement has some 
advantages, it leads in this case to over- 
crowding and interferes with the lighting 
of the day-rooms and with the circulation 
of air between the pavilions. The 
circular plan has been adopted for some 
of the wards. 

Design F, by Messrs. Campbell 
Douglas and A. N. Paterson, of Glasgow, 
is somewhat out of the beaten track. 
The nurses’ home is placed in the south 
arm of the site adjoining York-place. 
Another feature is the provision of three 
covered ways for access to the ward 
pavilions; this arrangement has the 
advantage of allowing all the pavilions 
to be placed on the south side of the 
covered ways, and the balconies at the 
south ends thus obtain the full benefit of 
the sunshine. On the other hand, it 1s 
not as convenient as the simpler plans 
adopted by some of the other competitors. 
Each of the two surgical corridors 
affords access to three surgical pavilions, 
and one of them leads also to the pavilion 
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containing the eye, ear, and skin wards 
and the gynecological ward. The third 
corridor has four medical pavilions 
adjoining it, and behind these space is 
provided for two additional pavilions. 
The administration block is in the middle 
of the Oxford-road front, with the 
casualty department to the left. teachi 
department to the right, and stores an 
dining-rooms in the rear. The kitchen 
is on the second floor of the administra- 
tion block. The stairs and entrances in 
this building are not well arranged ; the 
main portion is more than 150 ft. in 
length, and contains only one staircase 
from the ground to the first floor, and 
this is at one end. The external treat- 
ment is good, the principal feature being 
a dome over the centre of the adminis- 
tration block. 

Design G, by Messrs. Heathcote and 
Sons, of Manchester, is much less satis- 
factory. The scheme is spoilt by the 
huge block of buildings on the Oxford- 
road front; this is nearly 500 ft. long and 
115 ft. deep, and contains four large open 
courts. The principal entrance appears 
to be in the rear of the block, and leads 
through a vestibule into a hall 76 ft. by 
44 ft. The laundry is badly placed in a 
basement under the casualty department 
and part of the administration block. 
The ward pavilions are cleverly planned 
on both sides of a single corridor—an 
arrangement which has been adopted by 
only one other competitor. 

Mr. H. Percy Adams, of London, 
submitted two designs, H and I, both 
of which have the ward pavilions 
arranged on the two-corridor plan 
adopted by so many of the competi- 
tors; in the first design the corridors 
are approximately at right angles to 
Oxford-road, but in the second they run 
diagonally in the same direction as the 
single corridor in Messrs. Heathcote and 
Sons’ design. The block plan of H is 
the simpler of the two, but the buildings 
themselves are less satisfactory. The 
casualty department is on the left and 
the nurses’ home on the right of an arched 
carriage entrance leading from Oxford- 
road to the large quadrangle, which has 
the in-patients’ department on the left, 
stores, etc., on the right, and administra- 
tion block in the rear. The chapel is in 
the rear right-hand corner, and an 
operating theatre in the corresponding 
left-hand corner. The corridors of the 
side portions of the quadrangle are, as in 
the selected design, continued in straight 
lines for access to the wards; the 
northerly covered way has two surgical 
pavilions on the north side and four on 
the south; and the southerly one has four 
medical pavilions on the south side. All 
the pavilions are of two stories, and in 
the rear of each group space is left for an 
additional pavilion. The isolation block 
is placed between the two groups, and is 
less than 20 ft. from one of the medical 
pavilions. The laundry is in the back 
arm of the site, the out-patients’ depart- 
ment in the north arm, and the teaching 
and pathological departments in the 
south. The kitchen is on the third floor 
of the administration block. In the 
second design the kitchen is more con- 
veniently placed on the first floor of the: 
back portion of the æ- shaped administra- 
tion block. As in the selected design, 
this building is set back from Oxford- 
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road, and has the nurses’ home to the 
right and the teaching department to the 
left, the three buildings forming three 
sides of a large forecourt. Space is left 
for two additional pavilions. The details 
of the wards are good, but in some of the 
pavilions the only balconies are small ones 
in connexion with the day-rooms. The 
two designs are much above the average. 

Design K, by Messrs. Thomas 
Worthington and Son, of Manchester, 
has a block plan of original type, and 
of considerable merit. The administra- 
tion block adjoins Oxford-road, and has 
two projecting wings, the north contain- 
ing the teaching department and the 
south the secretary’s offices, board-room, 
etc. From the middle of the administra- 
tion block a single covered way runs to a 
large staircase in the centre of the site ; 
this corridor has two medical pavilions 
on each side. At the staircase the 
corridor branches at right angles to the 
right and left, and each branch turns 
again at right angles, and is contmued 
towards the rear of the site in a direction 
parallel to that of the main corridor. 
Each of the two rear corridors has three 
Surgical pavilions on the south side. The 
transverse corridor leading from the 
central staircase is continued in a 
northerly direction to the casualty 
department, and beyond this is the out- 
patients’ department adjoining Nelson- 
street. The septic wards are on the 
same side of the site, and the laundry and 
pathological department adjoining York- 
place; the boilers are in the back area 
of the site, at an inconvenient distance 
from the laundry. The administration 
block is the worst part of the plans. On 
the first floor the resident medical and 
surgical officers’ quarters occupy the left- 
hand half, and some of the nurses’ 
quarters are in the right-hand half, 
the two communicating by a gallery 
around the upper part of the central hall. 
There is only one staircase for the doctors 
from the ground to the first: floor, and this 
is close to the central hall, the landing 
being 200 ft. from the door of the furthest 
room. Two stairs are provided from 
the ground to the first floor for access to 
the nurses’ quarters, and two also for 
access to other nurses’ and probationers’ 
rooms on the second floor, but one of 
these stairs is not over either of the stairs 
below. It is true that emergency stairs 
are shown outside the building, and 
that a separate service staircase is 
provided in an annex behind the adminis- 
tration block. The building has six 
stories and a basement, and the kitchen is 
on the top floor. 

Design L, by Messrs. Young and Hall, 
of London, has a very simple block plan 
with the ward pavilions arranged on the 
two sides of a single corridor, running from 
the administration block in the middle 
of the Oxford-road front towards the 
back of the site. This corridor affords 
access to a chapel (on the left) and eye, 
ear, and skin wards on the right, two 
female medical pavilions on the left 
and two male on the right, one female 
surgical pavilion on the left and one on 
the right, one group consisting of two 
circular male pavilions and an oblong 
block of small wards and accessory rooms 
on the left, and a similar group on the 
right, and finally to the operating 
theatres. The isolation wards are placed 


in the back arm of the site, the patho- 
logical department in the south arm and 
the out-patients’' department in the north 
arm, with two parallel blocks for in- 
patients and casualties between this and 
The nurses’ 
home is to the left of the administration 
block and the teaching department to 
arrangement 
is undoubtedly simple and convenient. 
The wards themselves appear to us to 
Five of the eight 
stories 
high, and nearly all have the balconies 
on the west side, the ends furthest from 
the corridor being blocked by the large 
The kitchen is on the 
fourth floor of the administration block, 
the lifts being conveniently placed for 


the female medical wards. 


the right. The general 


be less satisfactory. 


principal pavilions are three 


sanitary towers. 


service, but more space might with advan- 
tage have been given for trollevs on 
the principal floors. The operating 
theatres are well arranged. Altogether 
this is an able design. 

Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, of London 
(design M), has solved some of the diffi- 
culties of the problem in a manner remark- 
ably similar to the selected design. He 
has the same arrangement of buildings 
adjoining Oxford-road, namely, the 
administration block in the middle, the 
teaching department on the left, and 
the nurses’ home on the right. He has 
the same two ward-corridors, the 
northerly affording access to four oblong 
surgical pavilions on the right, and two 
surgical pavilions (both of these being, 
however, circular), and one composite 
block, for eye, ear, and skin cases, 
etc., on the left, and the southerly corridor 
having four oblong medical pavilions 
on the right or south side. The sanitary 
towers are also placed at the angles of 
the pavilions, with balconies between, 
and to complete the resemblance the 
wards have flat roofs, and future exten- 
sion is suggested by means of an additional 
story. In some other respects the 
arrangement is different from the selected 
design, the isolation wards being in the 
back arm of the site and the laundry 
and workshops in the south arm, instead 
of dice versd. The kitchen is on the 
fourth floor of the administration block, 
and near it the lifts are placed leading 
down to all the floors below. Some of 
the details are less satisfactory ; thus, 
the anæsthetising rooms do not communi- 
cate directly with the operating theatres, 
and the separation of the different depart- 
ments in the administration block is not 
as thorough as in the selected design. 
The Oxford-road front is well treated 
externally, with a range of coupled 
columns and two small towers. 

The last design is by Messrs. Henman 
and Cooper, of Birmingham, and has a 
simple block plan with a single main 
covered way, having four principal 
pavilions on each side, and a smaller 
pavilion for eye, ear, and skin cases in the 
middle and south side. A second covered 
way to the left of the main one and not 
quite parallel to it leads from the left 
end of the administration block past the 
casualty department to the laundry and 
out-patients’ department in the north 
arm of the site. The eight principal 
pavilions have Y-shaped wards, which 
occupy a great width and seriously reduce 
the air-space between the buildings; 
thus, the extreme angles of two of the 


adjacent pavilions are within 6 ft. 
of each other. The acute-angled space 
between the two arms of the wards does 
not allow a good circulation of air. 
There is a large amount of space in the 
ward corridors, and some of these are 
not well lighted. The plans as a Whole 
are too much cut up, a great number 
of recesses and angles being formed. 
The nurses’ home and administration 
block, facing Oxford-road, are five stories 
high, in addition to the story in the 
mansard roof. 

We certainly think that the assessor 
has selected the best design. As far as 
we know, he has not stated which designs, 
in his opinion, approximate most closely 
in merit to the design selected. In eon- 
clusion we may add that the instructions 
to architects contained a clause to the 
effect that the Board had decided against 
the Plenum system of ventilation, and 
that the heating must be bv “ hot-water 
radiation and open fire-places.”’ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION SKETCH-BOOK. 

V effective drawings in 

former volumes of the Archi- 
tectural Association Sketch-book than anv 
which appear in volume 7 of the Third 
Series; but the general level of excellence 
is well maintained, and it is perhaps a 
merit that there is a larger proportion 
than there used to be gof measured 
drawings, which are more useful to 
students of architecture than picturesque 
sketches, though not so fascinating to 
look at. 

Of the seventy-s ven plates, sixtv-five 
are of English subjects, and the volume 
opens appropriately with Mr. Richard- 
son’s measured drawings of Wren's 
portion of the old Christ’s Hospital—a 
commemoration in drawing of a building 
which has had its day, and which, truth 
to say, 18 valuable rather for the name of 
Wren and the historic associations of 
the place than for architectural beautv. 
The elevation as a whole is pleasing in 
its naive simplicity and symmetrical 
balance; the end pavilions, when shown 
in detail, are but ugly and commonplace 
architecture. Mr. C. C. Brewer's sketches 
of bits of picturesque buildings in the 
north of France are interesting; they are 
described as crayon sketches on brown 
paper ” ; the originals, we suppose, are on 
brown paper touched with white. It is 
possible to produce nearly a facsimile of 
this kind of work by printing the litho- 
graphs on brown paper; it might have 
been worth while to try this; as it is, the 
reproductions no doubt lose a good deal 
of the effect of the originals. The most 
interesting of the sketches is the first one, 
of a house at Vitré, the ground storv 
nearly all window, the upper portion 
corbelled over on two series of verv 
boldly moulded beams, stopped by a 
corbelled out buttress at either end. It 
is curious how what we condemn in 
modern building is condoned in ancient : 
the windows are not plate glass, it is true, 
they have pretty thick wooden bars, vet 
the corbel over the glazed door is as abso- 
lutely unstructural in appearance as 
any London shop with a plate glass 
ground story carrying a wall over it. 
The elevation of the Horse Guards is very 


E have seen finer and more 


some 
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carefully drawn by Mr. W. Hawke, and 
looks charming. even better than it does 
in reality, for this type of design looks 
‘best when shown new and clean than 
in its weather-stained reality. Mr. 
Edwin Gunn's set of measured drawings 
of The Great House, Leyton, form an 
excellent and very interesting series, not 
least so in regard to the plan, which may 
be called a grandiose plan on a small 
scale, though the long dining-room must 
be dark at the upper end. The exterior 
is one of the severely prim Georgian brick 
elevations with brick pilasters, but the 
staircase and interior details are excellent. 
Wren's gate-house to Middle Temple 
lane, drawn bv Mr. Richardson, is the 
best bit of work of this class in Part I. of 
the Sketch-book, and serves to remind us 
what a good thing people pass constantly 
with little notice. The old iron work of 
the door of Dartmouth Church, by Mr. 
de Gruchy, was worth drawing as a 
curiosity ; but it is barbarous work, with 
its grotesque leopards and quasi- 
naturalistic metal foliage, a sort of stuff 
that is no more good in the Middle Ages 
than it would be now; and then we turn 
the page and are in another world with 
Mr. Salway Nicol’s delicate and careful 
elevation drawing of the Porta della 
Carta of the Ducal Palace. How one 
feels at once the sense of style which 
belongs to Italian work. The Dart- 
mouth door is but a country workman’s 
bungle in comparison. 

When we open Part II. and find Mr. 
Fulton’s finelv-drawn elevation of the 
gateway and screen of St. John’s College, 
it is from Italy again that the elevation of 
style comes; Italian influence acting on 
the taste and accomplishment of Inigo 
Jones. The stalls of Beverley have style 
too, not derived from Italy, and are admir- 
ably drawn by Mr. de Gruchy. Mr. 
Bossom’s measured drawings of St. Mary 
Woolnoth have been published, or partly 
so, in our pages; we still think it is a pity 
that the exterior front was not drawn. 
If ever that church is destroyed (and 
there are vandals who hunger for its 
destruction), we shall at least want a 
memorial of one of the most remarkable 
façades in London. Mr. Bossom gives a 
sheet of the very refined mouldings and 
other details. 

Mr. Marvin’s two sheets of chimney- 


tops from foreign sources are really 


interesting, the Italian examples even 
more so than the German, though some of 
the latter are highly characteristic in a 
quaint and naive manner. 

Kirby and Apethorpe are rather 
worked out now, though Mr. Tanner’s 
two drawings are two of the best in the 
collection. Mr. H. A. Hall’s dining-room 
from Coles Farm, Box (Wiltshire), gives 
in two measured drawings two sides of 
what must be a charming old country 
room, wainscotted in stile and panel all 
over—‘ all mouldings worked solid ” is a 
note on the drawing—and with carved 
panels and a delicately profiled cornice in 
the upper portion. Coles Farm, says the 
author’s note, is a typical stone farmhouse 
built in 1649. The panelling is of oak, 
and there is a fine plaster ceiling, shown 
in another drawing ; details of the carved 
panels are also given. The house, we 
learn, is in a very neglected state, and 
some of the panelling has been removed 
since the drawings were made. 
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Aston Hall, an over-rated building. 
forms the subject of measured drawings by 
Mr. E. F. Reynolds. We are more 
interested by Mr. Bossom’s carefully- 
executed line perspective of Lord Bur- 
lington’s villa at Chiswick, showing very 
well the stately effect of the steps and 
portico. Among other things in Part IV. 
are an excellent set of elevations, plan, 
and view of Eastburv House, by Mr. 
Marvin; a coloured plate of wall tiles 
from the Casa de Pilatos, Seville, by Mr. 
Prentice ; a very bold and effective brush 
sketch of a carved panel in King’s 
College Chapel, by Mr. F. C. Mears ; two 
admirable and most artistic sketches of 
portions of Burgos and Salamanca 
Cathedrals, by Mr. Prentice, and a fine 
drawing of King’s College screen and 
organ, by Mr. Mears. 


-—-—_—~9=-2—__—_—— 
NOTES. 
The No DOUBT the French mètre 
ee fails to comply with the 


l requirements of scientific and 
ideal perfection, and there may be those 
who agree with the view expressed years 
ago by Sir John Herschel that the mètre 
is not a good unit of measure because it 
corresponds with a fraction of a local 
rather than a universal dimension of the 
earth. There are practical defects in the 
metric system, in addition to those 
arising out of the theoretical inaccuracy 
of the mètre as a unit of measure. But 
as every useful thing and every pleasure 
in this world is proverbially accompanied 
by some blemish or drawback, it is not 
surprising to find that the metric system 
shares the common lot. Hence we are 
rather inclined to doubt the utility of 
the pamphlet, “ Against the Metric 
System,” published in pursuance of a 
codicil to the will of the late Herbert 
Spencer. This brochure is entirely in the 
nature of an ex parte statement, and its 
weight is considerably counterbalanced 
by the fact that among the opinions 
quoted are those expressed by Napoleon 
nearly a century ago, by Sir John 
Herschel more than forty years ago, and by 
others whose sympathies were, or are, 
naturally with the things of bygone days. 
At the present time the metric and the 
decimal systems are most extensively 
employed by foreign nations and are 
invaluable aids to scientific and com- 
mercial intercourse. In this country too 
the metric system is increasingly used 
in various departments of science and 
industry, and it is too late to raise 
academic discussion as to its defects. Its 
value is thoroughly recognised by those 
who desire to exchange thoughts or to 
barter goods with other nations of the 
world, and from recent official communi- 
cations we find a very similar feeling 
exists in many important British posses- 
sions. By the compulsory adoption of 
the metric system at home an enormous 
amount of trouble and expense would 
doubtless be caused, but this could be 
minimised by judicious legislative treat- 
ment, and should be more than out- 
weighed by the benefits that would 
certainly follow a departure from our 
present isolation, which is clearlv dis- 
advantageous for a country having mer- 
cantile and other relations in every part 
of the world. 
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AFTER a brief ceremony on 
Monday last, public traffic 
was completely resumed on 
London Bridge, the widening of which 
was commenced some two years ago. By 
the recent alteration the width between 
parapets has been increased from 55 ft. to. 
65 ft., but the whole of the additional 
width has been devoted to the footways, 
each of which is now 15 ft. wide instead 
of 9 ft. as heretofore. The original foot- 
ways were certainly cramped for the 
traffic, but they are now as obviously 
wider than necessary. and it is perfectly 
evident that a much slighter and less. 
drastic alteration to the exterior of the 
bridge would have sufficed to give the 
necessary width, without weighting the 
design, in an architectural sense, with 
such immense projecting corbels. What. 
the effect on the appearance of the bridge 
is it is not easy to fully realise until the 
temporary footways outside the bridge 
are removed; but, as far as one can see 
from the riverside quay, our impression is 
that the appearance of Rennie's grand 
structure has been much and un- 
necessarily impaired. 


London 
Bridge. 


At the conclusion of his 
report upon the disastrous 
accident at St. Enoch 
Station, Glasgow, whereby sixteen men 
were killed and sixty-four injured, the 
Board of Trade Inspector once more 
calls attention to the fact that British 
railway rolling stock is still being fitted 
with the same patterns of brakes as were 
introduced twenty-five years ago. We 
have before called attention to the hope- 
less conservatism of railway companies, 
over whom in many directions there is 
practically no control. They seem to be 
averse on principle to all improvements 
that mean trouble and expense, and for 
this reason no doubt have steadfastly 
refused to adopt the newer and improved 
types of the vacuum and Westinghouse 
brakes that have been taken up in other 
countries. The improvements to which 
we refer insure greater rapidity of action, 
so that the distance or time within which 
a train may be stopped can be propor- 
tionately reduced. The desirability of 
employing the most recent types of brake 
apparatus is emphasised by the fact that. 
the speed and weight of trains is con- 
tinually on the increase. The brake 
fitted to the train which came to grief at 
Glasgow was of the vacuum type, and it 
is worthy of note that, although this is far 
less efficient than the Westinghouse 
brake, it is far more largely used than the 
latter. Careful analysis of the Board of 
Trade reports for several vears past leads 
to the conclusion that, rejecting all 
faults due to inattention or neglect, the 
number of failures to stop a train when 
desired is in the ratio of twelve to one for 
the vacuum and Westinghouse brakes. 
Railway engineers and directors must. 
know this, as well as they know that 
their brakes are a quarter of a century 
behind the times. They are, however, 
perfectly indifferent, and will probably 
remain so until strong pressure is put. 
upon them to compel reforms. 


Railway 
Brakes. 


Ir appears hopeless to 
expect that the present 
House of Commons will allow 


Tramways 
on the 
Embankiuent. 


a tramway to be constructed over West- 
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minster Bridge and along the Embank- 
ment. The opposition to this project in 
Parliament is purely social, and caused by 
a dislike of tramways in London. Public 
convenience and the needs of workers in 
London are considered to be of no account 
when there is a possibility that private 
carriages will not have the entire 
Embankment for their use. The argu- 
ment used to defeat the project last week 
was childish—the tranquility of the 
gardens would be lessened, the roadway 
would be defaced by tramcars, and other 
so-called arguments which were paltry, 
foolish, and partly hypocritical. For- 
tunately the life of the present House of 
Commons is drawing to a close, and in the 
next the interests of the people of London 
will probably have more consideration. 


THE paper on tramway 
systems in cities, read by 
Mr. McCulloch at the annual 
meeting of the American Street Railway 
Association, is one that can be studied 
profitably by engineers in this country. 
In America the tramway systems in 
large cities are due to a process of evolu- 
tion. As a rule the various companies, 
which ten years ago competed against 
one another and in some cases even built 
rails parallel to one another over long 
distances, are now amalgamated. The 
amalgamated companies own several 
power stations, and in most cases these 
are badly situated with respect to the 
tramway network, and in some cases they 
are equipped with antiquated machinery. 
The question has, therefore, arisen as to 
whether it would be better to equip the 
old stations with modern appliances or to 
build a central power station using the 
others merely for the distributing plant. 
The conclusion Mr. McCulloch arrives at 
is, that for cities of less than 250,000 
inhabitants it is better to equip the old 
stations, but in large cities a single power 
station supplying small sub-stations at 
suitable spots would be more economical. 
He points out that, when a central power 
station supplying power by means of 
high pressure alternating currents is 
used, there are more links in the chain 
between the steam engines and the 
motors in the cars, and so the system is 
not quite so trustworthy as when direct 
currents only are used. In America no 
high-tension wires are connected with the 
switchboard. All the switching devices 
used in connexion with large currents at 
high pressures are worked by motors 
controlled from the switchboard. Each 
switch is built in a brick fire-proof com- 
partment, and the switch contacts are 
separated in oil. Stress is laid on the 
importance of making power stations 
absolutely fire-proof, and having the 
various large steam engines or turbines, 
each of which is coupled to a dynamo, 
practically independent of one another, 
so that an accident like the bursting of a 
steam pipe or a flywheel would not be 
likely to cripple more than one of the 
combined power units. 


Tramway 
Systems. 


UNTIL a few vears ago 

Sani Bor, scientists could not explain 
by what means the ancient 

Egyptians were enabled to deal with 
the heavy stone slabs covering the 
sarcophagi of bygone potentates. It 
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is now known that the sand box, familiar 
to every bridge engineer, permitted the 
heaviest slab to be 5 into position 
with ease and safety. The covering 
stone was supported by masonry piers 
until the sarcophagus had been placed 
below it. Lugs on the slab, projecting 
into vertical recesses chased in the walls 
of the burial chamber, were then caused 
to rest upon vertical timbers supported 
below in holes filled with and The 
masonry piers were next removed, and 
by unclosing apertures previously cut in 
the sand-filled holes the supporting 
medium flowed slowly out, permitting 
the slab to settle gradually upon its final 
bearing. The most remarkable example 
of the sand box method was afforded 
during the recent transference of a 
swing bridge on the Lackawanna Railroad 
at Newark, U.S.A. This structure, con- 
sisting of a double-deck steel span, 
weighing about 1,700,000 Ib., was lifted 
to a height of 20 in., transported for a 
distance of 35 ft., and finally lowered 
upon a new pier 10 ft. 6 in. lower than 
that on which it was formerly pivoted. 
This remarkable piece of engineering was 
performed by the aid of an enormous 
sand box plant, designed so as to obviate 
the delavs inseparable from the use of 
cribwork and jacks. In many respects 
the plant may be said to present features 
of decided novelty, but the principle is 
really that employed in Egypt thousands 
of years ago. 
THE paper on “ Direct- 
reading Measuring Instru- 
ments for Switchboard Use,“ 
read by Messrs. Edgcumbe and Punga 
last week to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, will prove useful both to 
engineers in charge of central stations and 
to manufacturers. The former will learn 
the limits of the accuracy of their switch- 
board instruments, and the latter will 
receive many hints how causes of error, 
due to variation in temperature and the 
electro- magnetic action of the mains 
carrying the currents to the switchboard, 
can be eliminated. The authors point 
out how instruments which read correctly 
when set up in the testing- room may give 
most erroneous readings when put on a 
switchboard. Professor Ayrton stated 
that the authors had considerably under- 
stated rather than overstated the errors 
caused by the stray magnetic fields near 
switchboards. At the same time it is 
only right to point out that many practi- 
cal instruments are entirely unaffected by 
magnetic errors. The modern type of 
Thomson- Houston meter, for example, 
is constructed with an astatic coil, so that 
it is practically unaffected by stray 
magnetic fields. The theory of the 
working of some of the instruments given 
by the authors and also some of the 
theoretical statements made in the dis- 
cussion seem to us to be exceedingly 
rimitive. The idea, for example, that 
he eddy current losses in the series coil 
of a Wattmeter could be made to com- 
pensate for the errors introduced by the 
induction of the shunt coil is entirely 
erroneous. Again, it was stated that the 
temperature error in the well-known 
induction-type of Watt-hour meter must 
be the same as the temperature error of 
the revolving aluminium disc. This 
would be most alarming, if it were true, 


Electrical 
Instruments. 
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considering the number of such instru- 
ments in use to measure the units con- 
sumed in private houses. It seems to 
us that the instruments made by manu- 
facturers are sometimes triumphs of 
ingenuity and skill, but the theories 
advanced of their working leave much to 
be desired. We do not approve of the 
indiscriminate use of transformers in 
connexion with measuring instruments. 
Considering how very expensive manv of 
these instruments are, and the great 
demand there is for them, we think that 
inventors might profitably study theory 
more thoroughly. 


THE devisees of the 


The late 
Rornectre Colonel? Temple-West will 
Southwark. offer for sale in the course of 


this month the freehold of the Royal 
Surrey Theatre, which was closed some 
days ago, and of the adjoining stabling in 
Obelisk-yard. The ground extends over 
an aggregate area of about 18,500 ft. 
super., having frontages to St. George’s- 
circus and Blackfriars - road. The 
theatre, which, as lately reconstructed, 
has an auditorium containing upwards 
of 2,000 seats and a very large stage, was 
first erected bv Charles Dibdin, the song- 
writer, and Charles Hughes, who opened 
it on November 7, 1782, under the name 
of the Royal Circus and Equestrian 
Philharmonic Academy, in rivalry of 
Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre in Lambeth. 
Having been converted into a theatre, 
the Royal Circus was re-opened sixteen 
years afterwards, and then, after the 
fire of August 11-12, 1805, was rebuilt 
from plans and designs by Cabanel the 
younger, and opened as the Surrey 
Theatre on Easter Monday, 1806. 
Amongst the lessees were Elliston and 
Tom Dibdin, and there Buckstone made 
his first appearance on the stage. The 
playhouse was again consumed by a fire 
on January 30, 1865. In the autumn of 
1902 Mr. Frank Matcham was appointed 
architect for some alterations and im- 
provements of the building, which, how- 
ever, suffered from fire in August of last 
year. 


Ir is stated that this house, 
which during many years 
had been the town residence 
of the late Duke of Cambridge, is placed 
in the market, and that it will probably 
give way to a block of residential flats. 
The house, standing at the corner, west. 
of Park-lane, was at one time occupied bv 
the Earl of Elgin, who there, in what 
Byron satirised as the 


——“ general mart 
For all the mutilated blocks of art, 


first deposited the Elgin marbles. The 
marbles were afterwards removed to 
Burlington House, and finally, in 1816, to 
the British Museum. The mansion was 
subsequently purchased by the Duke of 
Gloucester, a grandson of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, on his marriage in 1816 
with the Princess Mary, daughter of 
King George IIT. 


Ar the Modern Gallery there 
he ; : 

Modern Gallery. is & collection of landscapes 
by Mr. H. Forbes Witherbv, 
under the title“ At Home and Abroad. 
Those which are pure landscape, especi- 
ally the English ones, are many of them 
very good ; Nos. 2, 3, and 4, for instance 
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representing respectively Spring,“ 
Autumn, and Winter in the New 
Forest country, are charming. Two 
scenes on the Hampshire moors, Nos. 20 
and. 30, are also fine landscapes. But Mr. 
Witherby should either avoid archi- 
tec tural subjects or pay more attention to 
truth in delineating them. In The 
‘Thames from the Embankment” St. 
Paul’s is so entirely travestied that we 
should hardly have known it was meant 
for St. Paul’s but for its position in the 
View; and in No. 35, The Remainin 
Bit of the Old Banks of the Tiber,” the 
dome and lantern of St. Peter’s are all 
wrong in proportion and outline. Some 
of the picturesque corners in the smaller 
canals of Venice (49, 57) are good in 
general effect, though even here the 
texture of stone is wanting. The best of 
the architectural subjects is the Ponte 
Vecchio at Florence (42). But in dealing 
with great architectural monuments like 
St. Peter's and St. Paul's, landscape 
painters ought to recognise that these are 
objects to be studied with care and 
represented with truth, and not sketched 
in anyhow. 
S O 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 


THE DESIGN aND CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 
CONNECTED WITH THE GENERATION AND 
SUPPLY OF ELECTRICITY KNOWN 48 
CENTRAL STATIONS. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at the Rooms, 9, Conduit-street, when 
the chair was taken by the President, Mr. 
Aston Webb, R.A. 

The minutes having been taken as read, 
Mr. C. Stanley Peach read a paper on The 
Design and Construction of Buildings con- 
nected with the Generation and Supplv of 
Electricity known as Central Stations,” of 
which the following is an abstract :— 

In his preliminary remarks the author 

einphasised the need for an architect to study 
the buildings required for modern scientific 
industries if he is to maintain the traditions of 
the past and take a prominent part in the 
progress of the day. The buildings connected 
with the generation and supply of electricity 
commonly known as central stations—aie a 
conspicuous example of such structures. In 
less than twenty vears they have developed 
from small commonplace sheds to complex 
structures frequently of great size, occupying 
prominent sites, and supplying power for 
innumerable purposes. Upwards of 750 of 
these buildings have in about fifteen years been 
erected in the United Kingdom alone, and a 
much greater number abroad. The advantages 
of electricity were appreciated sooner abroad 
than in Great Britain—here, also, it was ham- 
pered for a time by unfortunate legislation— 
and the industry had made considerable progress 
in foreign countries before a start was made here. 
Hence it is useful to study foreign practice, for 
that which obtains abroad to-day is more or less 
that which will be put into practice in England 
to-morrow. The various systems of supply 
have been in a continuous state of evolution, 
and requirements have constantly changed. 
The buildings first erected have been quickly 
superseded, and information obtained from 
existing buildings is not so generally useful 
as it is in cases where slower progress on more 
settled lines has taken place. Now, however, 
matters are assuming more or less definite 
shape, and the time is opportune to consider 
buildings recently erected and those likely to 
be required in the immediate future. 

Primarily central stations may be divided 
into three classes—viz :— 

l. The Power Station—the class now coming 
into vogue and the real central station—at 
which power is generated for the district allotted 
to it, whence it is supplied to sub-stations for 
distribution. Larger and more powerful 
machines are usually installed in power stations. 

2. The Sub- Station, which receives the power 
from the central source, and retails or distributes 
it to consumers in its immediate vicinity. 


There are two principal sub- divisions — (a) 
gub- stations housing machinery and batteries 
or accumulators for storing electricity; (b) 
sub-stations without storage and accommodating 
machinery only. 

3. Direct Supply Stations (sub-divided into 
Simple and Composite), where the power is 
both generated and distributed. The Simple 
direct supply station comprises the machinery 
departments only. The Composite direct supply 
station is rather an electricity works, and 
contains, in addition to the rooms for machinery, 
accommodation for meters, mains and road- 
work, tramways and administration depart- 
ments, sometimes also destructor, etc., but the 
accommodation varies considerably in every 
case. 

The initial source of power—i.e., wind, water, 
or steam—exercises the greatest influence on 
design and construction. The more directly 
the natural elements are employed, the fewer 
processes are involved and the more simple the 
building 1equired. 

The author treated at considerable length 
the building requirements, equipment, and 
arrangements of the various classes of power 
stations, describing more or less fully the princi- 
pal stations in the United Kingdom, on the 
Continent, and in America. Working drawings 
and views of the buildings were shown by 
lantern slides, and a large number were dis- 
played on the walls of the Meeting-room. 

The simplest kind of station is that in which 
air or wind is the source of power. The only 
station of this kind, that at Askov, consists of 
a single room containing dynamos and accessory 
machinery. It has been running satisfactorily 
since its erection in 1902. The windmills are 
above the building and connected to a counter 
shaft, whence the dynamos are driven by 
belts. 

A great number of water- power stations have 
been erected abroad, but there are none of 
first-class importance in Great Britain. It is 
usually a one-story building above the ground 
line, having one and occasionally two or more 
principal rooms. The flumes, aqueducts, weirs, 
and sluices required for diverting and controlling 
the water and directing it to the turbines, and 
for leading it back to its natural channels, the 
foundation of these buildings, honeycombed 
with chambers and tunnels, are the most 
interesting parts of the works. Their construc- 
tion requires considerable technical skill, as 
almost every kind of vault, dome, and curved 
structure meeting and intersecting at every 
kind of angle is to be found in these buildings. 

At Niagara, probably the best-known water- 
power station, the volume of water is estimated 
to represent 7,000,000 h.p., the greater part of 
which can, and eventually will, be made avail- 
able. Thus a force equivalent to the consump- 
tion of over 200,000 tons of coal per day (practi- 
cally the daily output of the world’s coal-mines) 
will be penned in and controlled in the buildings. 
The machines dealing with this power must all 
be fixed rigidly in one place, and will be con- 
centrated in a comparatively small area. This 
concentration and fixing of machinery of 
enormous power within a building is a new 
feature. The structure must be calculated 
with an ample margin of safety, and to allow 
considerable strength above what would be 
considered sufficient in ordinary practice. 

Some of the European water-power stations 
are interesting examples of well-studied archi- 
tectural treatment. Full advantage has been 
taken of the shape of the building required for 
the arrangement of plant. The most important 
members of the construction have been 
accentuated in the elevations, and the buildings 
have been carefully grouped to accord with the 
locality in which it has been necessary to erect 
them. A picturesque example is the power 
station at Tivoli, on the Tiber, where the energy 
for the city of Rome is generated. 

The steam-power station, a comparatively 
recent introduction, is a more complicated 
building than the water-power station. Owing 
to the larger size of the rooms, the greater 
number of departments, and the more compli- 
cated construction required, these buildings 
present even greater opportunities to the 
architect. The author predicted a great 
demand for these in the future, for they are the 
direct outcome of the system of generation and 
supply which now seems in a fair way to receive 
general acceptance. Steam stations generally 
consist of engine-house, storage for electricity, 
boiler-house, pump-room, chimney-shafts, coal 
store, and water department. The station of 
the London Electric Supply Corporation at 


Deptford was perhaps the first of this kind, 
designed by Mr. Ferranti in 1888. Stations 
erected ten years later in America have followed 
very closely Mr. Ferranti’s desi The special 
construction problem presented is the manner 
in which the heavy loads requiring to be accom- 
modated in these buildings have to be dispcsed 
on the site. The Americans have displayed 
great ingenuity in installing very powerful 
plant on sites of small superficial area ; stations 
with plant on more than one floor are more 
common there than elsewhere. A remarkable 
instance is the Edison station at Philadelphia, 
where the plant is installed in an eleven-story 
building, each department being placed on a 
different floor, one above the other. It is not, 
however, an arrangement which would be 
adopted in ordinary practice. 

The Manhattan station, New York, is typical 
of central stations generally in one respect. It 
is built on a bad foundation, the gneiss bed rock 
bottom being deeply eroded by streams which 
formerly traversed it. It was therefore of 
unequal supporting power, which accounts for 
the apparently unequal strength and thickness 
of foundations. Large quantities of water are: 
used in connexion with the work carrie on im 
central stations, therefore they are frequently 
erected on the banks of rivers and canals, where 
the sub-soil is hardly suitable for such buildings 
and careful adjustment of the weight is ne es- 
sary. Sometimes the subsoil is hard in places 
and yielding in others. In such cases founda- 
tions like those of Manhattan have been found 
suitable, but in very soft soils much water- 
logged it is as a rule better to support the load 
on concrete floats proportionate to the weight, 
allowing somewhat more than half the load 
which would be taken for an ordinary building. 
A thick float of concrete all over the site is a 
common method of meeting the difficulty, both 
in English and German practice. It is a good 
plan on clay, but should be keyed on the under- 
side on looser soils. 

Referring to the architectural treatment of 
some of the Continental stations, the author 
said that the buildings are faced externally 
with fine hard bricks, bright buff, laid in the 
German fashion, all headers. The gable ends 
are well treated with very large windows and 
strongly-marked divisions in the lights. The 
general wall-faces are plain, but the header 
bond gives an excellent scale to the buildings, 
and the ornament is concentrated in a few well- 
designed and well-placed features by which the 
full value of the expenditure on embellishment 
is obtained. It is often said of buildings 
treated like Geneva, Munich, and the Berlin 
stations that they are expensive. They are 
generally less costly than many buildings 
which look plain and are so described. The 
difference is that in the one case full value is 
obtained from the embellishments by good 
design, in the other case the same or greater 
expense is incurred for material not essential to 
construction frittered over the surface and 
therefore ineffective. Other notable buildings 
are the power station at Munich, with its 
interesting and original shaft, the whole forming 
a most picturesque group with the baths which 
adjoin it; the station at Turin, with elegant. 
gable treatment and a circular brick shaft, well 
treated with pilasters and cornice at the top and 
plain brickwork below, partly water-power 
and partly steam, is an interesting example of 
Italian practice; at Vicenza, where a most 
ingenious arrangement of double arches and 
open tile-work is adopted for the windows. 

Almost every combination and kind of plant 
and design of central station is to be found in 
Great Britain. One of the largest power 
houses in London will eventually be that of the 
Central Electric Supply Company at Grove- 
road, St. John’s Wood, which will supply power 
for general purposes for the west-end districts 
of London served by the Westminster Electric 
Supply Corporation and St. James's and Pall 
Mall Electric Lighting Company. It is situated 
on the banks of the Regent’s Canal, the site 
being 7} acres in extent, all of which will 
eventually be covered with the buildings. 
Upwards of 150,000 h.p. can be placed on the 
site if the plant is arranged on the one-floor 
system. The one-half of the first section has 
recently been completed, and provides accom- 
modation for 14,800 h.p. 

The author gave details also of the power 
stations at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Sunderland, Brighton, Eastbourne, Liverpool, 
Dublin, Chiswick, the City of London Power 
Station near Blackfriars Bridge, and others. 

The simple direct supply station consists of 
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the machinery departments somewhat on the 
same lines as the power station. It was almost 
the earliest form of station, and originated 
‘simultaneously with the composite form of 
<lirect supply station. It was required in those 
-districts which were too large to be served by 
one central station, before the days of the power 
-atation. It is not probable that many more 
of these stations will be required. Some of the 
-existing simple direct supply stations are already 
being converted into sub-stations, and in time, 
no doubt, the steam plant will be taken out of 
‘many and be replaced with electrical machinery 


only. 

Of the composite type of direct supply 
stations though, in . towns, in the country 
remote from other towns or from centres where 
power can be generated under exceptionally 
favourable conditions, and in agricultural 
districts this type will be erected for some 
years to come; sooner or later combination 
between towns and districts will take place, 
and co-operative power stations will replace 
this class also, and those then existing will 
become at any rate partly sub-stations also. It 
will be a great advantage to this country in the 
keen war of trade competition which is before 
it, and will reduce the appalling extravagance 
and waste of the mineral wealth of this country 
which is now going on from the unnecessary con- 
sumption, carriage, and handlin of coal, and 
all the attendant waste of land, labour, and 
time, and congestion of traftic produced and 
fostered by present methods. 

Sub-stations to accommodate static trans- 
formers were formerly small, unimportant 
structures, frequently vaults under the pave- 
ment or roadways, or in basements of houses. 
It is now, however, a building requiring careful 
design and of daily increasing importance. The 
function of the plant installed in it is either to 
alter the character or to reduce the tension of 
energy derived from the power stations, and to 
distribute either the same energy at another 
potentiality or to generate and distribute new 
energy at low tension by means of dynamos 
directly coupled and driven by motors. Every 
precaution should be taken to prevent trans- 
mission of mechanical vibration or escape of 
sound beyond the building. The buildings 
must be dry, well ventilated, and well lighted 
in every part. 

The author gave some interesting illustra- 
tions of the chimney-shafts of central power 
stations. These shafts are not ordinary factory 
chimneys. Their importance to the under- 
taking, and consequently to the community, 
their great size, and the fact that they may be 
erected in groups of from two up to six or more, 
require that they should be of better construc- 
tion and appearance than is often deemed 
sufficient. Cast-iron caps are frequently 
objected to as being heavy ; properly designed, 
they are lighter than a corresponding height of 
brickwork. Within reasonable limits a fairly 
heavy cap is an advantage and not a dis- 
advantage. 

The author concluded a summary of matters, 
which experience has shown are of importance 
in designing central stations, with the following 
remarks:—From the very commencement of 
electric supply engineers have been ceaselessly 
engaged in inventing, working out, and per- 
fecting the innumerable electrical and 
mechanical devices and systems connected with 
this highly scientific subject. It has been, and 
it is, impossible for them to burden their minds 
or give up time to the consideration of the 
buildings, From the moment that the plant 
arrangement which the engineer requires has 
been given to the architect, the former never 
expects nor wishes to have anything more to do 
with the buildings until the architect is in a 
position to hand them over ready for the 
engineer's work to commence and plant to be 
erected. By this it is not to be understood 
that during this time the architect can work 
without reference to the engineer; quite the 
contrary. They must be in touch at every 
point from commencement to completion. The 
architect must be prepared to deal with the 
legal points affecting the buildings, their cost, 
and every part of the construction. He must 
appreciate what the industry is, what its 
developments are likely to be, and have the 
game intelligent general knowledge about 
machinery and things electrical that he would 
be expected to have of the fittings. appoint- 
ments, and work of any other class of buildings 
more commonly met with in general practice. 


aa re ] ees 
Professor Kennedy said he was glad to see so 
large an attendance, for it was very much 


larger than was the case some twenty years 
ago, when he read a paper before the Institute. 
He was glad that the architectural profession 
was taking the matter up seriously, because 
these stations had to come, and if architects 
would not attend to them seriously, it would be 
very much the worse for the stations and for 
the public who had got to look at them. As 
Nature had not provided them with water 

wer in this country he was afraid they were 

ound to put up chimneys, and if engineers 
designed the chimneys the consequences would 
be too terrible to think of. Therefore he hoped 
architects would, as, indeed, he knew they were 
doing, take up this matter in the manner that 
Mr. Peach had taken it up. There was only 
one fault he had to find with the paper, and it 
was a serious one, although characteristic of 
Mr. Peach. It was that Mr. Peach had made 
no reference to himself, although many of the 
stations shown were from Mr. Peach's own 
design. The stations of the Westminster 
Electric Supply Company and the St. James 
Company, the Central Electric Company, the 
County of London and Brush Company, and 
the beautiful station at Ipswich, and a 
number of others were from the designs of 
Mr. Peach. As to the relations between 
engineers and architects in connexion with 
work of this kind, he thought Mr. Peach had 
indicated what they should be in a satisfactory 
manner. The wok of the two branches must 
be very close indeed, and he did not think either 
could get on without the other if a satisfactory 
result was to'be obtained. In the case of the 
external appearance, of course they looked to 
architects to help them altogether, and that 
was important, because the more presentable 
buildings could be made the better for everyone 
concerned, and certainly in cities the more 

resentable they were the better would the 
financial results be. The question of vibration 
was a very serious one in any buildings which 
had to be erected in a town, and, therefore, the 
construction of the foundation should be such 
that there should be as little as possible trans- 
mission of vibration from inside the building to 
the outside, and it was one of the most important 
things the architect had to consider. Of course 
the architect was terribly at the mercy of the 
engineer in this matter, because the engineer 
had got to have foundations more or less of a 
particular shape, but in his experience he 
believed the most important point in the matter 
of getting non-vibrating foundations—apart 
from the fact that they should be separated 
from the foundations of the walls and so 
forth—was that they should, if possible, be 
in the shape of a flat tile put down flat 
ways, rather than in the shape of a brick 
set up on edge. In other words, they 
should be of a shape which offered as little 
chance of rocking on its own corners as possible. 
He knew that in one or two cases where there 
had been trouble the foundation had been made 
rather in the shape of a brick set on edge ; very 
high and narrow, comparatively speaking; and 
the whole foundation rocked from corner to 
corner, and the vibration was transmitted across 
the street and into the neighbouring houses 
in a most uncomfortable manner. The plan 
which Mr. Peach adopted was to put down a 
concrete raft on which things in general stood, 
and lock with sand keys 10 ft. or 12 ft. square, 
sliding up in all directions. He could not say 
that this was the reason why they had had no 
trouble with several stations which Mr. Peach 
had designed, but certainly they had not had 
the trouble when the foundations were con- 
structed in this fashion. Another matter of the 
very gravest importance which they were only 
now beginning to realise was that they must 
have no combustible materials about the build- 
ing. They used to say that they had nothing 
in the building which would burn, but that was 
not quite good enough. Other buildings near 
might catch fire and set their stations on fire. 
and now he thought they had to ask architects 
to supply them with buildings which would have 
practically nothing about them which would 
burn. The construction of huge buildings in 
the county of London at any rate was certainly 
rendered more difficult and unpleasant by 
certain conditions of the Building Act, or inter- 
pretations of that Act, and he thought perhaps 
Mr. Peach would have spoken of that. He 
hoped in time some reforms would be introduced 
which would make it more easy to deal in a 
rational way with these enormous buildings, 
which fifteen or twenty years ago were never 
contemplated. Members of his profession 
would look to that paper as a most valuable 


and singularly complete discussion of matters 
which were of great importance to them all. 

Mr. Eustace Balfour said he was an architect, 
the chairman of the St. James Electric Light 
Company, and also surveyor to the Grosvenor 
Estate, and as such had had knowledge of the 
work of Mr. Peach. He did not, however, speak 
now as an architect, but rather as one having 
knowledge of Mr. Peach’s work in electric 
lighting concerns. The first point he would 
like to mention was that of water power. 
Some gene ago he went into that question very 
carefully with Lord Kelvin, and asked him 
whether he could by any possibility use the 
Scottish loughs for water power. Lord Kelvin 
told him that he had gone into the figures 
completely and it was out of the question. 
Therefore, they might lay it down asa principle 
that, as far as water power was concerned in 
electricity, it was only in those cases where 
there were great rivers like Niagara or the 
Zambesi running permanently, or in such cases 
like the Swiss Rivers from the snow mountains 
and those in New Zealand and North Italy, that 
they could expect to use water power as a 
permanent source of energy. It meant that in 
New Zealand, North Italy, and in certain parts 
of South Africa the equivalent of coal existed in 
the snow mountains. That, however, was an 
engineering point. But they had to consider 
how architecture was to be dealt with when they 
got those stations, and Mr. Peach had shown 
how it could be dealt with. One of the chief 
problems they had to deal with was that of 
chimneys. Two or three months ago Lord 
Wemyss, who, he believed, was an hon. member 
of that Institute, came to his room and saw a 
photograph of one of the chimneys they had seen 
that evening, and he said that it was better than 
the Campanile of St. Mark's. He did honestly 
think that it was possible to design chimneys 
which would in themselves be beautiful, and he 
congratulated Mr. Peach on having been the 
first to deal with the situation and, whether 
successfully or not—and he thought successfully 
—tackling the most difficult problem there 
could be. With regard to the relations between 
architects and engineers, they were becoming 
more complicated day by day. They began in 
the days of railways, when the engineers thought 
they could design beautiful buildings, but 
when they came to consider they began to 
combine with architects. There, he thought, 
the Germans were a little ahead of them, for 
if they took Frankfort Railway Station, it 
was one of the most beautiful in Europe, and 
it was the combined work of architects and 
engineers. He thought engineers and architects 
ought to work together, so that one should supply 
the artistic side and the other the engineering 
side. With regard to vibration from electric 
light stations, they must clearly have legislation, 
for the present law was not sufficient. That, 
however, was perhaps a point rather outside the 
architectural side of the question. 

Mr. John Slater said he had had some little 
experience in building electric hght stations, 
but to nothing like the same extent as Mr. Peach, 
and, moreover, the stations for which he was 
responsible were in the early days of electric 
lighting, when they knew very much less about 
them than they did now. He would like to echo 
Professor Kennedy’s remarks as to the extreme 
modesty of Mr. Peach, and he was sure they 
would support him in offering a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Peach for the enormous trouble 
he had gone to. There was no doubt if they 
could have water power it would enormously 
simplify matters. He had been over a station 
at Friedberg, where the dynamos were driven 
entirely by water power, and could not help 


noticing the extreme cleanliness of the 
whole place. They could not get that 
in England, and were compelled to use 
coal, and certainly under those circum- 


stances it was well not to have the stations 
in thickly-populated districts. The tendency 
of late with companies in London was to go 
further afield to get sites for stations which 
would not interfere with the amenities of the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Peach had told them of 
several companies which were going further 
afield, and the Kensington and Knightsbridge 
Company and the Notting Hill Company some 
years ago found the nuisance of being in a 
crowded neighbourhood so great that they 
combined to obtain a site at Shepherds Bush 
where they were erecting a station very much on 
the lines of those which had been shown that 
night. The small distributing stations could, 
of course, be more easily brought into agreement 
with the surrounding houses and everything 
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in the neighbourhood than I could large 

stations. The question of vibration touched 

upon by Professor Kennedy was a very serious 

one, and if they had a central station in a 

crowded locality they were almost sure to get 

into trouble. He did not think engineers had 
yet quite got over the curious vagaries of 
vibration. He knew that at Notting Hill they 
put the engines down in a deep basement on 
the hardest London clay, and yet they found 
the vibration affected, not the immediately 
close houses, but those a street and a half off, 
aad he believed that would be the experience of 
many others. Of course there were two kinds 
of vibrations which had to be dealt with. At 

Notting Hill they satisfied themselves that it was 

not earth vibrations but air vibrations. 

Colonel Balfour seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Ferranti said he felt when the paper was 
being read that it did not give much scope for 
discussion but it was one most valuable to 
engineers, and also he should think to architects, 
as a record of what had been done in central 
station practise. To meet the wants of the 
present day—which wants were constantly 
zrowing in different ways—they could have 
nothing better than an accurate record of what 
had been done and how the matter really stood, 
and that they had in the admirable paper which 
had been read. 

Mr. Watson said that the reader of the paper 
mentioned the difficulty of obviating expansion 
in the brick linings of the steel shafts and stated 
that architects ought to be very careful to 
design linings so that failure should not occur 
from expansion, but he did not enlighten them 
as to what means they should take to obviate 
the danger. 

Mr. Wright asked if Mr. Peach would let 
them know his impressions as to the best means 
of dividing risks. Take the case of a boiler 
house. It was obviously very necessary to 
provide against the bursting of a steam pipe 
which would shut down the whole power house. 
That was an important point with regard to 
which Mr. Peach could help them. 

Mr. Gay said that with regard to vibration, 
without taking any credit to himself, but giving 
it to the architect, Mr. Tiltman, in Islington, 
they had been absolutely free from any difficulty. 
The question of vibration was raised by him 
and considered most carefully by Mr. Tiltman, 
with the result that the whole of the foundations 
of the building were taken right away down 
below those of the engines and plant. The 
foundations of the engines themselves were 
made very wide at the bottom. They found 

that vibration was not transmitted to any extent 
bevond the foundations themselves. The most 
serious thing to deal with was not the trans- 
mission of vibration, for the only trouble he 
had had was not from the generating station, 
but from a couple of pumps, and this had now 
been obviated. A great deal of air vibration 
had been experienced. For a time they used 
to exhaust into the air and troublo arose. 
Subsequently they put the exhaust into the 
stack and had practically abolished the vibration 
altogether. Another difficulty which had arisen 
waa the transmission of noise and sound vibra- 
tions, for the alternators seemed to have a 
peculiar property of directing themselves in 
diferent directions over a limited area. They 
conld stand in the office and within a few inches 
they could get an intense vibration of noise or 
get out of range of it at once. It seemed to him 
that this trouble was the most important, but 
it was being got over, and he hoped they would 
be successful in completely dealing with it. 

The Chairman said they were all glad to feel 
that so many of these buildings had fallen into 
the hands of one who had proved himself so able 
to meet the problems which were placed before 
him. They were also pleased that architects 
were taking up those buildings, and he could 
assure Professor Kennedy that eminent architects 
were very pleased to take up buildings when 
they were put into their hands. In these 
particular cases he felt that there were great 
architectural opportunities. They had the 
opportunity of great wall spaces, and of these, 
chimneys, which from their size became really 
creat architectural features; and although he 
had never been fortunate enough to have to 
treat one himself, yet he felt they did offer great 
architectural opportunities to those who had 
them placed in their hands. It would also be 
a pleasure for the architect to work out a 
problem of this sort in conjunction with the 
engineer. It must, of course, be essential for 
the bezinning that the architect and the en- 
gineer must work hand in hand and side by 


side. He did not know who would tirat begin— 
whether the engineer laid down the machinery 
and the architect built round it, or whether the 
architect suggested the building and the en- 
gineers suggested the size. At any rate, 
they must work side by side. For years 
engineers and architects had been working 
together, and many of the bridges throughout 
the Continent were the combined work of the 
two professions. It had fallen to the lot of the 
Institute from time to time to impress on local 
authorities, when they had a great engineering 
work, which was of such a ition and character 
as to require architectural character, that they 
would probably obtain the best result by asso- 
ciating the two branches of the art together, to 
work it out between them. He happened the 
previous day to be passing the St. John’s Wood 
station chimney, and although he would not 
say, like Lord Wemyss, that it reminded him of 
the Campanile of St. Mark's, still it was a very 
fine chimney. It looked like a chimney, and 
that was better than looking like the Campanile 
of St. Mark’s. He thought Mr. Peach had 
given them some useful hints with regard to 
chimneys. It was not necessary to go to very 
at expense in the facing of them, for in 
London brick got black im no time and it was 
better to vary them by using some other 
material in the upper portion, and so get the 
effect which Mr. Peach had obtained at St. 
John’s Wood. He should think these six 
chimneys in the air would be a very impressive 
monument, and no doubt the St. John’s Wood 
people were looking forward to it. Whether 
they would add to the value of the property 
around it was not forhimtosay. But, seriously 
they had had a most interesting paper and they 
were to be congratulated on the fact that the 
first paper on this subject should have been 
read before the R. I. B. A. It would form 3 
record which would be referred to from time to 
time when the matter came up. One other 
thing which struck him was the extreme rapidit 
with which these buildings were developed. 
They had been shown a station in connexion 
with the Central London Railway. It seemed 
to him only the other day that that railway was 
opened, and yet Mr. Peach said the station was 
old-fashioned, so that the development was 
evidently going on by leaps and bounds. 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Peach, in reply, said he wished to return 
his thanks to the engineers and others con- 
nected with the electrical industry in England, 
Europe, and America for the assistance they 
had given him. They could rely upon the 
facts he had given as being correct. With 
regard to vibration, that was a most important 
point in connexion with central stations. He 
had not touched upon it much because it was 
such a big question. So far as aerial vibration 
was concerned that could be practically over- 
come by two methods of carrying off the exhaust, 
but that was a matter which rested practically 
with engineers. So far as the transmission of 
mechanical vibration from the foundations was 
concerned they had studied this very carefully, 
and, broadly speaking, the way to overcome it 
was to put in large enough foundations. With 
regard to experience in the chimney linings 
the difficulty was not with the steel shaft, but in 
the case of brick shafts, where unless the lining 
was built between the courses tight, the moment 
the stack was heated the whole thing came 
down. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on Monday, April 18, 
when Mr. E. 8. Prior would read a paper on 
“The Statues of Wells Front, with some 
Contemporary Foreign Examples of Sculpture.” 


— — 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Last Sunday, at Longchamp, the new 
tribunes or stands erected from the designs of 
M. Girault were inaugurated. These erections, 
built with white stone and iron, were com- 
menced at the end of October, after the last of 
the autumn races. There are four of these 
very ees structures, which will afford 
accommodation for many more spectators than 
could find place in the old brick and wood 
erections, which dated from the transformation 
of the Bois de Boulogne under the Second 
Empire. The state pavilion for the President 
and suite, standing above a series of terraces, 
is particularly satisfactory in its effect, and 
does great credit to the accomplished architect 
of the Petit Palais. 

On April 16 the election of a successor to 


M. Corroyer at the Académie des Beaux-Arts 
will take place. The candidates named are 
M. Bouchot, curator of engravings. at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (who has the best 
chance of election), and Messrs. Camille Bel- 
laigue, Mounet-Sully, Gonse, Albert Soubies, 
De Lassus, and Docteur Richet. 

The works for the approach to the central 
station of the Metropolitan railway, on the 
Place de l'Opéra, have been commenced. A 
monumental staircase, twelve mètres wide, will 
occupy the portion of the site along the Boule- 
vard des Capucines, on the principal axis of the 
theatre. This staircase will lead to a great hall, 
at the end of which two other staircases will 
descend to the platforms. At this point liftə 
will form the communications between tke 
three super-posed railways. The portion 
exterior to the station will be reduced to merely 
what is strictly necessary, consisting only cf 
very simply-designed balustrades, and tte 
absurd erections in “TArt Nouveau” style 
which have disfigured other approaches to tle 
underground railway system are not to te 
repeated here, where, indeed, they would have 
made a singularly unhappy contrast to Garniei's 
architecture of the 9 House. On the 
lines themselves the work is being rapidly 
pushed forward, so that it is expected that the 
line from Courcelles to Ménilmontant will te 
opened to the public in September. The work 
executed at twelve and eighteen métres below 
the surface for the line going from the Palais 
Royal to the Place du Danube (XIXth ar- 
rondissement) is also being continued, as also 
for the line from the Opera to the railway station 
at Auteuil. 

The Roman remains discovered on the 
Montagne Sainte-Géneviéve appear to indicate 
the site of a very important building, probably 
a palace which has been destroyed by fire, 
since there is a quantity of carboniscd 
matter discovered. The foundations discovered 
extend up to the buildings of the Collége de 
France, where new excavations have been 
undertaken under the direction of M. Sellier, 
assistant curator of the Carnavalet Museum. 

The Société des Amis du Louvre have acquired, 
and intend to offer to the museum, two fine 
sculptured Romanesque columns dating from 
the XIIth century, which came from the 
Abbey of Coulomes, now destroyed. These 
two columns, the capitals of which represent 
the story of the Magi, while the shafts are 
decorated with fantastic animals, are in a style 
somewhat similar to that of the sculpture of the 
principal doorway at Chartres. 

The Department of Assistance Publique of 
Paris is about to commence some important 
works in connexion with the Paris hospitals. 
The old Hôpital de la Pitié, built under 
Louis XIII., will shortly give place to a new 
building supplied with every improvement that 
modern hygienic science can devise. The 
Hôpital Saint Louis, built under Henri IV., 
is also to be almost entirely rebuilt, as well as the 
Hopital Cochin, founded in 1779. 

It is also proposed to rebuild, on its present 
site, the Mairie of the XVIIth arrondissement, 
built from the designs of Lequeux before the 
addition of the Commune of Batignolles, and 
which is now very inadequate for one of the 
most densely-populated districts of Paris. The 
new building will be the subject of a competition, 
of which the programme is now being drawn 
up in the Service d Architecture of the Municipal 
Council. 


„ 


THE “ BONES ” OF ROMAN LONDON. 


In the course of the visit paid to the Guild. 
hall last Saturday by the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society attention was drawn 
to some extremely interesting architectural 
and sculptured stones lying in a rather neg- 
lected condition, and exposed to the weather, 
between the Guildhall Museum and the Guild- 
hall proper. Many of these stones bear sculp- 
ture of a high degree of merit, and, in view of 
the wholesale destruction which has deprived 
us of similar fragments met with during excava- 
tions from time to time, it seems highly desirable 
that these should be rescued from their present 
hiding-place and be made accessible to those 
members of the public who are interested in 
subjects of this kind. 

These stones are, as Mr. St. John Hope 
felicitously expressed it, the very bones 
of Roman London. They deserve the most 
reverent care, and for true archeological 
purposes are of far more value than half of 
the Roman pottery and miscellaneous antiquities 
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with which the limited space of the Guildhall 
Museum is at present crowded. 

The fragments, for such unfortunately they 
all are, were found many years ago duri 
certain excavations in Camomile-street, an 
are known to have been fragments used up in 
the construction of one of the bastions of the 
wall of London. Whether that bastion was a 
part of the original Roman wall, and, indeed, 
whether it was constructed during the sway 
of the Romans, are questions which do not 
affect the archeological value of the sculptures. 
Authorities differ as to the relative dates of the 
wall and the bastions, but the fact remains 
that buried in the Camomile-street bastion were 
many most important examples of the art of 
the Romano-British sculptor and builder. 

A respectful but vigorous appeal was made 
by the members present that these relics of a 

riod about which we know so little should 

transferred to a place of safety, where they 
will be protected from harm and be available 
for students. The sculptured stones belong 
to what is perhaps the least understood phase 
of our British art. They teach us exactly 
those facts about the influence of Roman art 
upon Celtic art upon which it is most desirable 
that we should have precise information; 
they tell of a period which is particularly dark 
as far as historical records go; and we cannot 
believe that the authorities of the Guildhall 
Museum will allow them to remain longer in a 
situation where they must suffer something 
from the weather and where they will soon 
be forgotten. 


— 


CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES : 
DEVELOPMENT OF METHODS OF LOCOMOTION. 


THE last of the spring course of lectures 
connected with building matters, given under 
the direction of the Carpenters’ Company at 
Carpenters’ Hall, was delivered on Thursday 
evening last week by Mr. Basil Mott, 
M. Inst. C. E., on Development of Methods of 
Locomotion.” Professor W. A. Tilden, F. R. S., 
presided. 

In the course of his lecture -which was 
illustrated by lantern photographs -r. Mott 
said the question of locomotion had become an 
increasingly important one, and it was difficult 
to realise how our ancestors, with their limited 
appliances, succeeded in carrying out the great 
events which formed the history of the past. 
The real development of locomotion had taken 
place within a comparatively short period of 
time, and now that there was a Royal Commis- 
sion sitting to consider what can be done to 
remedy the terribly congested state of traffic 
in London, it was not without interest to trace 
some of the various stages through which our 
means of locomotion had passed until they had 
reached the present state of entanglement 
which a Royal Commission was trying to 
unravel. The earliest means of locomotion 
was walking, and there was little doubt that the 
first effort to carry out the desire for increased 
speed was successful when our ancestors cap- 
tured animals fleeter than themselves and learned 
to ride. Next came the primitive sleigh which 
was found depicted in sculptures and paintings 
on temple walls built about 4,000 years ago. 
It was from them that practically all their 
knowledge of ancient types of vehicles was 
gathered. The next step was some primitive 
form of wheel, and it was interesting to note 
that although the wheel had played such an 
important part in transit development the 
date of its first use was amongst the mysteries 
of the past. In a series of slides Mr. Mott gave 
illustrations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
chariots, and, passing to England, traced the 
development of carriage building and of the 
earlier forms of wagons used for transit purposes. 
One curious example was a coach of 1750, 
built with eight wheels. The first omnibus 
was introduced into London in 1829, and it ran 
from Lisson-grove to the Bank and carried 
twenty-two passengers inside. In 1849 the 
size of the omnibus was reduced and outside 
seats were added, and gradual modifications 
resulted in the modern omnibus, which, although 
perhaps not a thing of beauty, yet was the 
lightest and strongest vehicle in the world 
for the particular purpose it was intended to 
serve, and one of the handiest for getting through 
the traffic. Although thousands of years had 
passed since the construction of the first chariot, 
yet it was only within the last 150 years that 
methods of transit had developed far beyond 
anything accomplished during the previous 
centuries. In 1680 Sir Isaac Newton certainly 


prophesied that the day would come when they 
would travel fifty miles an hour, and the philo- 
sopher sketched out a locomotive to be propelled 
by steam to run upon the road. There was a 
fire and a boiler in the proposed vehicle, and 
it was proposed to move it by allowing the 
steam to shoot out from a pipe at the back, in 
this way pressing against the air—there was no 
record as to whether that was ever attempted. 
The first steam coach appeared to have 1 
built by a French engineer, Cugnot, and the 
first English steam coach was that of Wm. 
Murdock in 1781. The year 1803 was an epoch, 
for it was in that year that Trevithick ran the 
first steam coach on rails. The first engine 
commercially successful was that of Blenkinsopp, 
in 1811, which was worked on a racked rail 
with gearing, and was used for haulage purposes 
in collieries. It was, however, Hedley's Puffing 
Billy,” rebuilt in 1815, which was the first 
engine that ran on smooth rails, and in con- 
nexion with this engine it might be said that the 
bogey in locomotion was introduced. In 1825 
the first railway was opened from Stockton to 
Darlington, and railways began to make rapid 
progress, but it was the Rocket,” built by 
Geo. Stephenson, which really settled the 
supremacy of steam railways over all other 
forms of locomotion. Since that day great 
advances had been made in the construction of 
railway engines, but he was inclined to think 
that. England still led the world in this direction. 
Mr. Mott described at some length the modern 
engines in use—taking those of the Great 
Western Railway as a type—and he also pointed 
out how the railway was in connexion with its 
branch lines developing the steam motor-car in 
a most successful way. With regard to elec- 
tricity, it might be said that its real application 
for driving purposes had taken place within the 
last fifteen or twenty years, and in England 
there was no doubt that its development had 
been greatly hampered by municipal and other 
regulations. Now at last they appeared to be 
waking up. The first great advance was made 
by Siemens in Berlin in 1879, and the principle 
adopted by Siemens remained at the present 
dav as the basis of all electric railways. In 
1883 an electric light railway was opened at 
Portrush, but the first actual electric railway 
was the City and South London, opened in 
1890. The motor-car principle adopted by the 
Central London Railway would probably be 
carried out by the majority of railways in the 
future. In Germany a speed of 135 miles an 
hour had been obtained, and the only limit of 
speed with electricity appeared to be defined 
by the condition of the permanent way and the 
cost they were prepared to go to in building the 
motor. What was before them it was im possible 
to say. Electricity was undoubtedly the trac- 
tion power of the future, and already the large 
railway companies were electrifying suburban 
lines and electric tramways were developing by 
leaps and bounds. Where their ancestors 
toiled wearily in their stage coaches our children’s 
children would, he hoped, be able to live in 
York and come every morning to London with 
a regularity and comfort and probably in less 
time than it took those of them who were 
unfortunate enough to live in South London to 
reach their offices on a foggy morning. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the lecturer. 

Mr. Percy Preston (Master of the Carpenters’ 
Company), in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, expressed the pleasure it had given 
the Company to see such large attendances at 
the course of lectures. They were glad of this 
because it showed that the lectures were appre- 
ciated by the public at large. 


—ꝛů — — 


THE INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH DECORATORS. 


THE annual dinner of the Incorporated 
Institute of British Decorators was held on 
Monday, at The Trocadero,” Shaftesbury- 
avenue, Mr. J. D. Crace, President, in the 
chair. There were also present among others 
Messrs. J. Higson, J.P., President of the 
National Association of Master House Painters 
of England and Wales; R. G. Anderson, of 
the National Association of Scotland; J. 
Sibthorpe, of the Irish Association, W. H. 
Pitman, C. C., G. Haite, F. S. Murray, W. G. 
Sutherland, M. C. Cowtan, J. C. M. Vaughan, 
and F. W. Englefield, secretary. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 

Mr. W. H. Pitman proposed the toast of 
“The Incorporated Institute of British 
Decorators, coupled with the name of Mr. 


J. D. Crace. The Institute, he said, was only 
five years old, but it had endeavoured to live up 
to the ideal formed at its beginning. The 
staunchest supporters of the Institute came from 
the north of land and from Scotland and 
Ireland, and it was very difficult to make people 
in this great city take an interest in what the 
Institute was doing. The Institute was anxious 
to get more London members, and perhaps the 
reason why the London membership was not 
larger was because the rules admitted only 
those who were engaged in business and were 
direct employers of labour. The great ambition 
of the Institute was to allow members to enter 
only by examination, and to assist in the 
training of workmen and to grant them certifi- 
cates of their competency. The great object 
was to improve the level of work. 

The Chairman, in response, said that the 
progresa of the Institute was steady, and, he 

A was likely to improve. With between 

and 500 members in various ts of the 

kingdom, they might consider the progress 
good so far. It was sometimes difficult to 
put into words the reasons for the existence 
of such a society, but the reason was given 
more than 2,000 years ago by a Greek 
dramatist, who said that ‘social intercourse 
was the teacher of all things to mortals,” and 
it was the social intercourse—the bringing of 
men together who were engaged in the same 
craft and with the same interests, and in order 
that they might discuss as to how those interests 
could be promoted, and how the whole standin 
of their craft might be raised—that the 990 
of such a society was seen. There were many 

ints of view from which an Institute of the 

ind was valuable to the calling or profession 
it represented, and there were a good many 
other societies and institutes representing other 
professions which had had slow beginnings, 
and then had grown rapidly and had become 
important factors in the Poe of the pro- 
fessions they represented. The Institute was 
working on narrow ground because of its limited 
membership, and for that reason they should 
not attempt at present what other societies 
were doing or had done. He had come to the 
conclusion that it would be necessary to make 
some alteration in their articles, so as to admit 
into their ranks some of those who were con- 
cerned in the very charming work of decoration 
that was now being carried out by large firms. 
It had come about that the execution of a great 
deal of important work of decorators had 
fallen into the hands of what he might call 
commercial firms, but those firms could not 
possibly undertake the work they did were it 
not for the gentlemen of artistic talents who 
carried out their work, and he hoped that 
before long the Institute would be able to 
welcome such gentlemen. 

The Chairman then proposed The National 
Association of Master House Painters of 
England, Scotland and Ireland,” and in the 
course of his remarks he expressed his grati- 
tude to the Association for having recently 
made him a life member. The National Asso- 
ciation had for its aim the proper and sensible 
object of promoting all that could assist 
and enlarge the usefulness and commercial 
prosperity of its members. It was what one 
might call—speaking in the best sense—the 
commercial side of the calling of decorators, 
whereas the Institute was rather on the artistic 
and professional side, so to speak, and existed 
to raise the intellectual level of the calling 
generally. The Association had reached s 
state of prosperity which could not have been 
anticipated when it was started. The member- 
ship was over 2,000, and that was a remarkable 
result after about ten years of existence. With 
the toast he coupled the names of Messrs. 
Higson, Anderson, and Sibthorpe, all of whom 
responded. 

Mr. Higson, who responded for the English 
and Welsh Association, said he thought the 
Association had already done a great amount of 
good. They had a lot of energy, but they 
regretted that they had not more London 
members. Men who joined the Association 
with the thought of enriching themselves made a 
great mistake; a man was amply repaid in join- 
ing the Association by meeting the men he did. 
The Association was endeavouring to raise 50. 
or 600. for the purpose of developing their 
School of Painting. They already had ten 
pupils in the school, and they ho to have 
more. The Association believ more in 
educational work than in putting money to its 
credit. They had inaugurated an international 
scholarship, which was subscribed to by the 
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three branches of the Association. They hoped 
to make men think more of their trade. 

The Chairman mentioned that Mr. Sibthorpe 
had organised another visit to Italy of those 
interested in colour decoration. 

Mr. Sibtho said that the last visit had 
been a very delightful one, and a large amount 
of good work was done by the party in the 
fortnight they were away. 

The Chairman then proposed the toast of 
The Visitors, coupled with the names of 
Messrs. Haite and Murray. 


Mr. Haite said he believed the Institute 
had a great future before it. 
Mr. Murray said he had thought that in the 


last ten years decorative painting was dead, 
but he was glad to find that that was not at all 
the fact. There was still some backbone left in 
decorative painting. Unfortunately he had 
been Associated too much in the past few years 
with what might be called the fashions in 
decorative art, and the fashion in art had been 
to forget the lessons of our forefathers and 
ancestors, and to paint everything white. 
White was the refuge of the incompetent. He 
was glad to think that something more was going 
to be done in paint. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

On Tuesday the annual meeting of the 
Institute was held at Painters’ Hall, Little 
Trinity-lane, E.C. 

—̃—e —— 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


TRE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. W. Mr. J. 
Williams Benn, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Camberwell Borough Council 1,600/. for pipe 
sewer reconstruction works; Fulham Borough 
Council, 4, 500“. for river wall; School Board 
for London, 250, 000“. for new schools, etc.; and 
West London School District managers, 5, OOO“. 
for erection of schoolrooms. Sanction was also 
given to Hampstead Borough Council to borrow 
1,300/. for purchase of land for housing purposes, 
and to Lambeth Borough Council to borrow 
7,788. for paving works. 

Piccadilly Widening.—On the recommenda- 
tion of the Improvements Committee it was 
agreed that the estimate of 70,000. submitted 
by the Finance Committee be approved ; 
and that, subject to an agreement being entered 
into between the Council and the P. and R. 
Syndicate, and subject to the syndicate giving 
the security provided by the agreement, the 
Improvements Committee do arrange with the 
Council of the City of Westminster for the 
acquisition by it on behalf of the Council, 
under Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act, in con- 
nexion with the widening of Piccadilly near the 
Circus, sanctioned by the Council on July 28, 
1903, of the leasehold and trade interests in 
Nos. 19, 20, 29, 30, and 324, Piccadilly, and 
Nos. 3 and 5, Air-street. 

Charing-cross, Euston, and Hampstead Radway 
Biul.—The Parliamentary Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed, that petitions be 
sealed and presented, if necessary, in the House 
of Lords in order to secure further amendments 
(a) in the Baker-street and Waterloo Railway 
Bill and (b) in the Charing-cross, Euston, 
and Hampstead Railway Bill. 

Inspection of Cornices, Copings, and Parapets 
of Buildings.—The Building Act Committee 
reported as follows :— 


„On January 14, 1904, part of the parapet and 
cornice of the main portion of the premises Nos. 214 to 
220, Westbourne-grove, Kensington, fell through the 
roof of the projecting shop portion, killing one of the 
assistants and injuring several others. An examination 
of the remaining portion of the parapet showed that the 
accident was due to defective construction of the brick- 
work, the pressure of the wind, and the weight of the 
projecting cornice. The brickwork of the parapets 
of the adjoining houses was also found to be decayed and 
cracked and bulging outwards. In view of the serious 
mature of this accident and of others that have occurred, 
we thought it desirable to send a circular letter to district 
surveyors calling their attention to the necessity of the 
cornices, copings, and parapets of buildings being kept 
under careful observation. It has since been pointed 
out that in districts where there is a great number of old 
houses it will, in many cases, be necessary to serve 
notices to repair ; and it is asked that, in order to prevent 
complaints by owners of property as to the action of the 
district surveyors, publicity may be given to the fact 
they are acting under instructions from the Council. 
We are of opinionthat a useful purpose would be served 
by publicattentlon being drawn to the danger caused by 
defective cornices, parapets, and copings, and to the fact 
that these portions of buildings are, on account of their 
exposed ition, more liable than other portions to be 
injuriously affected by the weather, and pare paged 
should be more frequently inspected and repaire We 
have accordingly asked the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils to give publicity to the action taken by us 


in the matter. 
of the Council.“ 

Holborn to Strand—Letting of Land.—The 
Corporate Property, Charities, and Endowments 
Committee reported as follows :— 

“ We have had before us an offer of 400/. per annum 
made on behalf of Messrs. Sykes and Sons for a lease of 
lot 7, Kingsway, they at the same time undertaking to set 
back the vaults to their adjoining premises as required 
for the Council’s works. The plot has an area of about 
2,425 ft., with frontages of about 74 ft. to Kingsway and 
22 ft. to Parker-street, and was submitted to auction in 
October last. The conditions attaching to this offer are 
that the Council shall at its own cost build the retaining 
wall of the vaults of Messrs. Sykes's adjoining premises 
and provide an eye to the sewer, and also will grant per- 
mission for an access from Craven House, the adjoining 
premises, to the new building proposed to be erected. 

** The rent offered represents, in our opinion, the value 
of the land, and, having regard to the fact that, should 
it be accepted, payment of compensation to Messrs. 
Sykes in respect of the curtailment of the vaults to the 
adjoining premises would be avoided, we recommend :— 
That, subject to the result of the usual inquiries proving 
satisfactory, lot 7, Kingsway, be let, on the Council’s 
usual conditions and with the additions stated in the 
report of the Corporate Property Committee, dated 
March 21, 1904, to Messrs. Sykes and Sons, for a term 
of eighty years at a ground rent of 400/. per annum ; 
that the solicitor do complete the matter ; and that the 
seal of the Council be affixed to any necessary documents 
(when ready) in connexion therewith.” 

Mr. E. White said he felt that the recom- 
mendation was very disappointing, as the 
price only worked out at 3s. 2d. per foot, 
and that appeared to him to be a very inadequate 
sum for such an important neighbourhood. 
He should have thought 5s. per foot would have 
been a fair price, and he was forced to the con- 
clusion that the reason for the small price 
obtained was on account of the Council's 
onerous conditions. 

Mr. Howell Williams said the feeling of 
builders and architects was that if they wanted 
to go in for worry they should take a site from 
the Council. He thought the Council should set 
a good example as a ground landlord, and not a 
bad example. 

Mr. Lewis appealed to the Council to treat 
their tenants in a reasonable manner. 

Mr. Sydney Low said that their land was 
offered at a public auction and they did not get 
a bid, and the opinion he came to was that 
the Council’s conditions were too onerous. The 
Council gave such authoritative powers to the 
architect that no builder would take up the 
land unless he got very favourable pecuniary 
conditions. 

Mr. Goodman moved that the report be 
referred to the Improvements Committee for 
consideration and further report. 

Mr. Hunt seconded the Amendment. 

Mr. Burns said that the fact was that land 
was not in the same demand in the neighbour- 
hood as was the case five or six years ago. With 
regard to the conditions, the architect had the 
right to protect posterity from bad buildings. 

Mr. Alliston considered that if the Council 
held its hand they would get a better price. 

Mr. Mullins pointed out that in this particular 
case the site was no ordinary one. It was 
dominated by ancient lights, and only the 
owners of the adjoining property, who pro- 
5 now to lease the site, could properly 

velop it. 

The Amendment was carried on a show 
of hands. 

Thames Barrage Scheme. — Mr. Goodman, in 
reply to Mr. Beachcroft, said he knew of no 
Thames barrage scheme, except such as had 
appeared in the newspapers. en, however, 
a barrage scheme was officially brought forward 
by any responsible body, the Main Drainage 
Committee would inquire very carefully into it, 
and make a report to the Council. 

Housing.—Mr. Bruce moved the adoption of 
the report of the Housing Committee, and 
pointed out that during the year ending April 1, 
1903, the Council had housed 4,839 persons at 
a cost of 243,578. There was also a great deal 
of work pores rapidly, which, when com- 
pleted, would house 17,174 persons. 

Mr. Beachcroft said the parargaph in the 
report dealing with the retention by the Council 
of dwellings erected by them under Part I. was 
an important matter. It was the first time 
that the Committee had brought up a report 
on the matter. While the Council had got 
permission to retain the buildings erected by 
them during 1904 and 1905, yet it left the 
question open, and in three or four years’ time, 
unless they had a friendly Secretary of State, 
they might have to put up the whole of the 
Boundary-street property for sale. 

The report was adopted. 

A discussion took place on a recommendation 
of the Improvements Committee to rescind the 
resolution of the Council fixing at 1,560/. the 


We report the facts for the information 


on behalf of 


housing value of the site in Wandsworth- road, 
proposed to be utilised for rehousing purposes 
in connexion with the Nine Elms-lane improve- 
ment, and to fix the housing value at 7391. 

Lord Welby conside it was a wrong 
principle for a Committee to alter the value 
without first reporting to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

New Lyceum Theatre. — The Theatres and 
Music Halls Committee reported that they had 
considered plans, submitted by Mr. B. Crewe, 
Lyceum (1903), Limited,“ 
showing how it was proposed to reconstruct 
the Lyceum Theatre in conformity with the 
regulations of the Council. The proposed 
theatre was shown to accommodate a seated 
audience of 2,800 persons, and the committee 
understood that it was intended to use the 
premises as a music-hall, in which two perform- 
ances would be given nightly. The Committee 
were of opinion that standing should not be 
allowed in any of the gangways, and it was 
only on this understanding that they could 
consider the premises to be reasonably safe for 
the admission of the public. Subject to this and 
certain minor modifications the Committee 
recommended that the plans be approved. 

This was agreed to. 

Proposed Theatre at the Corner of Aldwych and 
Drury-lane.— The same Committee stated that 
they had considered plans submitted by Mr. 
W.G. R. Sprague on behalf of Mr. Murray Carson, 
of a theatre to be erected on this site. The 
premises were shown to accommodate seated an 
audience of 1,120, and the Committee were of 
Opinion that standing room in the gangways 
should not be allowed. On this condition and 
others the plans were agreed to. 

The Works Committee.—Mr. Taylor asked the 
Chairman of the Works Committee if he was 
aware of the dissatisfaction which existed 
with regard to the introduction of the bonus 
system into the Works Department. 

Mr. Torrance replied that there had been com- 
ee before the Committee, but he would 

ring the matter up for consideration. 

Appointment.—Mr. A. Graham Drury was 
appointed assistant resident engineer during 
the construction of Rotherhithe Tunnel. 

Tramways.—The following recommendations 
of the Highways Committee was agreed to :— 

‘That the estimates of 6,650/. and 350/. submitted 
by the Finance Committee be approved ; that the High- 
ways Committee be authorised to expend sums not 
exceeding 7,000/. in all, for the provision of a temporary 
electricity generating-station at Bankside, and the 


urchase of the requisite plant and electrical equipment 
or such station.“ 


The Council adjourned till April 26. 


— . — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


THE London County Council at their meet - 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses : — 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

St. Pancras, North.—The retention of a 
shed and a stack of scaffold poles on a site on 
the west side of Highgate-road, St. Pancras, in 
tront of the Grove (Mr. A. W. Armstrong).— 
Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Permission to retain a 
bicycle shed on the forecourt of No. 85, Park- 
road, St. Marylebone (Messrs. Kirby, Millett, 
and Avscough for Miss F. E. Freeborne).— 
Consent. 

Clapham.—Four houses on the north-east 
side of St.  James’s-road, Wandsworth, 
between Wandsworth-common and Balham- 
park-road (Mr. T. W. Haylock).—Consent. 

Green wick. An addition to “St. Kilda,” 
Vanbrugh-park, Blackheath, to abut upon Van- 
brugh-park-road West (Messrs. J. D. and B. 
M. Hooper).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Stone balconies at the 
first floor level of buildings on the site of Nos. 
22, 24, 26, and 28, Langham-street, St. Maryle- 
bone (Messrs. Bird and Walters for Messrs. J. 
A. Michell and G. Watson).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—Rebuilding of Nos. 376, 
378, 380, 382, and 384, Oxford-street, St. Maryle- 
bone, between Bird-street and James-street 
(Messrs. A. E. Hughes and Son for Mr. D. C. 
Apperly).—Consent. 

Fulham.—The retention of wood and glass 
enclosures over bay windows at Johnsons- 
mansions” and ‘ Yarrell-mansions,’’ Queen's 
Club-gardens, West Kensington (Mr. G. Tolley 
for the Queen’s Club Gardens Estates, Limited). 
—Consent. 

Hampstead.—The retention of a projecting 
addition to the stable adjoining No. 49, Mares- 
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field-gardens, Hampstead (Mr. J. E. Withers). 
—Consent. . 

Holborn.—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter in front of the main entrance to the 
Hotel Russell, Russell-square, Holborn Tas 
J. W. Singer and Sons, Limited, for the 
Fredericks Hotel Company).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—A wooden signboard on 
the forecourt of No. 144, Fulham-road, Ken- 
sington (Mr. F. E. Williams for Messrs. 
Stocken and Storey).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Porches to four houses on the 
east side of Baring-road, Grove-park, Lewis- 
ham (Messrs. Kennard Bros.).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Tiled pents to four semi-detached 
houses on the west side of Silverdale, Syden- 
ham (Mr. C. W. Moat).—Consent. 

Norwood.—Pents to twelve houses on the 
south-west side of Frankfurt-road, Herne-hill 
(Mr. H. Harrison).—Consent. 

Paddington, North.—A gateway and shelter 
at the entrance to a passage-way leading to St. 
David's Welsh Church, St. Mary’s-terrace, 
Paddington, between No. 22 and Alexandra 
House (Mr. J. Cassé for Mr. H. P. 
Edwards). Consent. 

Peckham.—A porch at “ Waveney Lodge,“ 
Waveney-avenue, Peckham-rye (Mr. F. G. 
Grierson for Mrs. E. B. Gee).—Consent. 

Strand.—A_ projecting sign in front of 
Craven House,” Northumberland-avenue, 
Strand (Messrs. Yates, Haywood, and Co. for 
Messrs. Simon Bros. and .).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Projecting stone pilasters in 
front of Nos. 9, 11, 13, and 15, High-street, 
Putney (Mr. A. E. Chasemore).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—One-story shops upon part of 
the forecourts of Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9, Repling- 
ham-road, Southfields, Wandsworth (Mr. C. 6. 
Spagnoletti).—Consent. 

Strand.—An iron and glass shelter at the 


entrance to the Café Royal, No. 68, Regent- 
street (Mr. Woodward for Madame 
Celestine Nicols).—Refused. 

Lewisham.—A one-story building and 
covered way at the rear of No. 94, Brownhill- 
road, Lewisham, to abut upon Laleham-road 
ee ae Upham for Dr. E. P. Y. Hulbert). 
—Refus 


Marylebone, West.—A projecting shop front 
at the first floor level in front of No. 400, 
Oxford-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. R. H. 
Kerr for Mr. Harbour). Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Orie] windows 
to No. 33. Dover-street, to abut upon Berkeley- 
street, Piccadilly (Mr. J. S. Gibson for The 
Mexborough House, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Stepney.— A projecting illuminated sign in 
front of No. 196. Whitecha el-road, hite- 
chapel (Messrs. Young and Marten, Ltd.).— 
Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Islington, East.—A school building for the 
hysically defective on the eastern side of 

ornsey-road, Islington (Mr. T. J. Bailey for 
the School Board for London).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A deviation from the plan 
approved on April 24, 1894, for the erection 
of an extension of promises on the east side of 
High-street, Lewisham, abutting upon Gran- 
ville-road, so far as relates to an increase in the 
height of such extension (Messrs. J. ; 
Mathews and Son for Messrs. Chiesman Bros.). 
—Consent. 

Lewisham.—That the request of Messrs. C. L. 
Cassin and Co. on behalf of Mr. A. Blacker 
for ermission to retain a fence at the African 
Banks Cricket Club Ground, Elm-lane (late 
Sabin’s-lane), Catford, at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of the street be acceded to.—Agreed. 

Wandsworth.—That the Council do not 
accede to the request of Mr. T. J. Bailey for 
the School Board for London, for permission 
to retain four gate piers at the entrances to 
the school on the south side of Ensham-street, 
Tooting.—Agreed. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Woolwich.—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter over Myrtle-alley, Woolwich, between 
No. 10 and No. 12, Hare-street (Messrs. 
Church, Quick, and Whincop for Mr. G. H. 
Leavey).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 


Paddington, South.—A modification of the 
provisions of section 42 with regard to open 
spaces about buildings so far as relates to 
the proposed erection of an addition at the 
rear of No. 114, Westbourne-grove, Padding- 
ton (Mr. G. A. Sexton).—Consent. 

Poplar.—A modification of the provisions of 
section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of a building on the east side of 
Prestons-road, Poplar (Mr. J. W. Kelly).— 
Consent. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Fulham.—An addition to buildings on the 
south side of Effie-road and east side’ of Effie- 
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place, Fulham (Mr. G. Estall for the Metro- 
politan District Railway).—Consent. 
Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 
Lambeth, North.—Means of escape in case 
of fire proposed to be provided in pursuance 
of section 63 on the sixth story of a proposed 
nurses’ home at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Lam- 
beth (Mr. P. Currey).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 


Paddington, South.—The erection on the 
site of Wellington-mews East, Norfolk-road, 
Westbourne-grove, Paddington, of a building 
to exceed in extent 250.000 cubic ft. (Mr. 
A. M. Ridge for Messrs. Wm. Whiteley, Ltd.). 
—Refused. 

Formation of Streets. 


Battersea.—That an order be issued to Mr. 

3 Large sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of two new streets at the rear of 
proposed buildings on the east side of St. 
John’s-road, Battersea, between Battersea- 
rise and Beauchamp-road (for Messrs. J ones 
Bros.).—Agreed. . 

Fulham. — A deviation from the plan, section, 
and particulars sanotioned for the formation 
of a new street for carriage traffic, to lead 
from Farm-lane to Halford-road, Fulham, so 
far as relates to an alteration in the levels of 
such new street (Messrs. Pullen and Nixey).— 
Consent. 

Fulham.—The retention of fences at each 
end of the new street to lead from Farm-lane 
to Halford-road, Fulham (Mr. W. Cane).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham. t—That an order be issued to Mr. 
W. Burrell sanctioning the formation or lavin 
out of a new street for carriage traffic to lea 
from Perry-hill to Castlands-road, Lewisham 
(for Mr. 5 

Hammersmith. +—That an order be issued to 
Mr. J. H. Richardson refusing to sanction 
the formation or laying out of new streets for 


5 traffic leading out of Heath- place, 
Uxbridge-road, Hammersmith (Messrs. Griggs 
Brothers).—-Agreed. 


Width of Way and Working-class Dwellings. 


Finsbury, East. — Blocks of irtended 
dwelling-houses on a site abuttin upon 
George- yard. Old- street, Finsbury (Mr, R. 


Robertson for the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee of the Council).—Consent. 

Finsbury, East.—A block of dwelling-houses 
on a site abutting upon George-yard, Old- 
street, Finsbury ( r. R. Robertson for the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee of 
tho Council). —Consent. 


he recommendations marked t are contrary 
to the views of the local authority. 


———E(ů—— 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Society.—The last meeting of the session of 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society 
was held on the 24th ult., Mr. Butler Wilson 
presiding. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were:—President, Mr. G. Bertram 
Bulmer ; vice-presidents, Messrs. H. S. Chorley 
and W. G. Smithson; hon. secretary, Mr. 
Robert P. Oglesby ; hon. treasurer, Mr. W. H. 
Thorp; hon. librarian, Mr. G. F. Bowman ; 
members of council, Messrs. R. Wood, C. 
B. Howdill, P. Robinson, T. E. Marshall, 
F. Musto, and G. E. Reason; auditor, Mr. 
Henry Oliver; collectér, Mr. F. E. Yeates. 
Several members bore testimony to the admirable 
work accomplished by Mr. Butler Wilson, 
the retiring President, during his three years of 
office, and spoke in praise of Mr. H. S. Chorley’s 
work as hon. secretary. A paper was after- 
wards read by Mr. Starkie Gardner, F. S. A., 
on Lead in Architecture.“ 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS.—A 5 of this Society was 
held in the Society's Rooms, Leopold- street, 
on the 24th ult., Mr. T. Winder presiding, when 
Mr. E. C. Skill gave a lecture on“ The Elements 
of Architectural Photography.” The lectvrer 
gave a description of the camera best suited 
for architectural purposes. He condemned 
the hand camera as being wholly unsuitable 
for this class of work. Suggestions were made 
as to the most suitable lens or form of Jens 
to be chosen, and the names of some of the most 
noted makes, both English and foreign, were 
given. The choice of time and proper illumina- 
tion for buildings to be photographed was 
dealt with, the lecturer remarking that fre- 
quently what might have been good pictures 
were spoilt for want of a little care in this 
direction, especially by beginners. Slides 
illustrating this were shown. The choice of 
plates was next considered and comparisons 
made between backed and unbacked ones, 
and was followed by a diagram illustrating 
the cause of halation, which was described, 
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and succeeded by examples of photos showing 
comparisons between both kinds of plates. 
The Iso-chromatic plates and screen were 
next described by the aid of a diagram showing 
the action of a screen when interposed between 
the lens and plate. On this the two extreme 
rays of light, viz., violet and red, were delineated 
and some idea of the controlling power of the 
screen upon the undulations of the violet ray 
was thus given. Two slides of exposures made 
through a set of coloured glasses in conj unction 
with white followed. First, on an ordinary 
plate ; second, on an Iso-chromatic plate with- 
out the screen; and two other exposures on 
Iso-chromatic plates with different screens 
were shown. ter this a series of slides of 
flower studies and views taken under similar 
conditions were exhibited illustrating the effect of 
colour under different treatment. hitectural 
work was then returned to, and a number of 
slides shown, with notes on the arrangement of 
perspective and the best method of lighting 
subjects in relief. After a few further remarks 
on the help of photography to the architectural 
student and its use in making valuable records 
of ancient buildings, the paper was brought 
to a close. The lecturer acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Mr. J. R. Wigfull for the loan 
of a considerable number of slides; to Mr. 
J. W. Charlesworth for the slides of flower 
studies; to Mr. Frank Winder and Mr. W. 
H. E. Wilde for the loan of photographs. The 
lecture was illustrated by numerous lantern 
slides, shown by Mr. J. Atkinson, of the Univer- 
sity College. On the motion of Mr. Holmes, 
seconded by Mr. Jas. Miller, and supported 
by Messrs. F. A. Winder and Wigfull, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer. 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The Edinburgh Architectural Association held 
their first visit for the session on Saturday 
afternoon, when a party of members visited 
Gothic Ironworks at Camelon, by permission 
of the proprietors, Messrs. R. and A. Main. 
The members were divided into sections. 
and under the leadership of Messrs. Main and 
Miller were shown over the works, and inspected 
all the various departments, from the blast 
furnace and casting shop to the finishing shop 
and showrooms. The visit was both instructive | 
and enjoyable, and additional interest was lent. 
to it from the fact that the works are built on 
the site of two Roman camps, a short description 
of which was given by Mr. Thomas Ross. 
the absence of Mr. Hunter Crawford, President, 
Mr. Thomas Ross proposed votes of thanks 
to the Messrs. Main for their kindness in allowing 
the members to visit the works, and especially 
for having the works kept in operation during 
the afternoon. : 


ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCH.FO- 
LOGICAL SociETy.—The fourth evening meeting 
of this session of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archwological Society was held at the Literary 
and Philosophic Club, Berkeley-square, on the 
24th ult. Dr. Alfred Harvey presided, and after 
some announcements by the hon. secret for 
Bristol (Mr. John E. Pritchard), the v. 
Vernon Holt, M. A., continued from the previous 
meeting his notes on the subject of Heraldry, 
touching first upon the ordinaries, and going on 
to speak of the lion, eagle, and miscellaneous 
charges. Mr. James McMurtrie, F.G.S., in the 
course of a paper on Roman roads, stated that 
when the Romans first landed in Britain, and 
had established themselves in the south-eastern 
parts of England, the same necessity for better 
means of communication arose as had arisen in - 
their own land. But it was not to be supposed 
that the ancient Britons were entirely without 
roads or tracks. There is presumptive evidence 
of a more or less primitive means of communica- 
tion between the different parts of the petty 
kingdoms, and such roads as existed no doubt 
followed the most accessible routes between the 
camps, strongholds, and settlements which had 
existed before the Romanscame. The invaders 
had not, therefore, to devise an entirely new 
scheme of roads. It may rather be supposed 
that, taking advantage of such road tracks as 
previously existed, they advanced over them to 
attack those strongholds, the possession of 
which was necessary to the effectual subjuga- 
tion of the country. They would, no doubt, 
gradually improve the roads, and add to them 
those great imperial and military roads stretch- 
ing westwards through England and Wales, and 
northwards to the borders of Scotland. 

East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SociETY.—The 
first meeting of the winter session of the East 
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Riding Antiquarian Society, which this year 
has been delayed, was held on the 21st ult. at the 
Station Hotel, Hull, under the presidency of 
Lord Hawkesbury, the President of the Society. 
A peper by Mr. Thomas Blashill, F. R. I. B. A., 
author of Sutton in Holderness,” etc., on the 
condition of the countryside before the enclosures 
of the XVIIIth century, was read by Mr. T. 
Sheppard, curator of the Hull Museum, in Mr. 
Blashill’s absence. This was illustrated by 
excerpts from legal documents relating to 
particular farms in Sutton.—Lord Hawkesbury, 
after referring te the open field system, passed 
on to refer to the chronicle of Meaux Abbey, 
and said it would bs extremely interesting to 
know the plan of the Abbey if it could be dis- 
covered. It always seemed to be one of the 
objects of a society like that to bring to light 
things of that kind. One of their best works had 
the excavations at Watton.—Mr. Cole 
said he had been carefully over the manors on 
the coast, and by comparing the number of 
parishes mentioned in Domesday with the 
number of acres now, it gave some idea of the 
destruction of the coast land and the quantity 
of land which had been lost out of different 
manors by the coast erosion.—Mr. Sheppard 
said Mr. Blashill had at first thought of com- 
paring life in Holderness with life on the Wolds, 
which would have been a useful and valuable 
comparison, but he hoped they could get Mr. 
Cole to give his version of life on the Wolds, 
and they would then be able to make a com- 
parison: With regard to the coast erosion, Mr. 
heppard said it had been ascertained that the 
average from Bridlington to Spurn was seven 
feet per annum. He should like to lay particular 
stress upon the value of getting people to allow 
antiquarians the privilege of looking through old 
documents before they were destroyed. A 
pen of the river Hull, dated 1648, showing the 
ortifications of Kingston-upon-Hull, came to 
light after being knocked about at Beverley, 
and which otherwise would have been thrown 
out of a solicitor’s office together with some 
other old documents. Personally, he thought 
the most interesting work the Society could do 
in the near future would be to undertake a 
series of excavations of the site of Meaux Abbey, 
especially having regard to the admirable work 
of the Society at Watton. 


— 2 — 
Illustrations. 


SKETCHES IN NORMANDY. 


HE church at Beaumont. le- Roger, 
part of which is shown in the sketch, 
is a fine piece of architeeture set in the 
most attractive position; the village 
is a small one at the base of a precipitous hill 
covered with fine trees, and as you walk to it 
from the railway station the whole church and 
town is silhouetted against the dark foliage; 
close by are the ruins of a fine abbey. The 
drawing shown was made in the village street, 
too close to the church to show the background. 
Internally, the church has been much spoiled by 
a classic transformation. 

The north porch of St. Gervais is one of those 
built on the plan of an equilateral triangle, 
two sides of which give access from the street 
to the porch, the third side being the church 
door proper. The sketch is rather a study of 
picturesque architecture in black-and-white. 
W. CURTI3 GREEN. 


INEBRIATES’ HOME, LINGFIELD 
COLONY. 


Tus building was designed to be erected 
at the Training Colony, Lingfield, as an 
inebriate reformatory or retreat under the Act 
of 1898. In this training colony there are 
already erected homes for youths and able- 
bodied men sent from the workhouses and also 
for epileptic children, who had been hitherto 
confined in the senile and infirmary wards of 
the workhouses. It was thought that in such a 
colony a home for inebriates should be estab- 
lished where they would be not merely prevented 
from all access to intoxicating drinks, but 
where, under the healthful influences of home 
life in the country and by labour on the land, 
their physical vigour would be restored and 
new habits and tastes be formed. 

The building is designed to accommodate 
fifty male inebriates ; and, in order to insure the 
strictest economy, all corridors or passages 
occupying needless space have been omitted. 


An open verandah gives access to the various 
rooms on three sides of a 5 the fourth 
side . for a chapel to be erected in the 
future. By adopting this form of structure 
supervision is made easy and escape of the 
inmates most difficult. 

There are three dormitories on the ground 
floor, each containing twelve beds, and one 
dormitory on the first floor containing fourteen 
beds. At the end of each dormitory two cubicles 
are provided for home brothers, who are 
responsible for the supervision of the dormitory 
according to the method adopted in the other 
homes at Lingfield, following the examples set 
in similar homes in Germany. A special 
feature of the plan consists of the club-room 
attached to each dormitory ; the men are not 
thus massed together in barrack style and are 
more easily dealt with by the home brothers. 
A range of workshops is provided as required 
by the Act, and in addition four small isolation 
rooms are placed next the superintendent’s 
house, which commands the entrance to the 
building. 

The walls are to be built of bricks from the 
colony’s own brickfield and will be covered 
externally with rough cast. The roofs will 
be covered with red tiles. 

The drawing was exhibited in last year’s 
Academy. The architect is Mr. T. Phillips 
Figgis. 


BILLIARD ROOM, POLAPIT TAMAR, 
LAUNCESTON. 


Tus is the interior of a billiard-room in a 
house in Cornwall, designed by Mr. R. P. 
Whellock. The drawing was exhibited in last 
year’s Royal Academy. 


HALL AND STAIRCASE, STIFFORD 
LODGE. 


SrirrORD LopcE, the subject of our illustra- 
tion, is the lodge of the manor house of Stifford, 
a pretty village in Essex. 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, was formerly lord 
of the manor, and the mysterious Turold of the 
Bayeux tapestry (probably Turold d’Enver- 
mieux, afterwards prelate of Bayeux), was the 
father of Turold, an undertenant of Stifford, 
at the time of Domesday Book. 

William Peveril, a natural son of William 
the Conqueror, lived in Stifford, and was the 
founder of the family of Peveril of the Peak. 

The house, now in the occupation of Mr. 
Herbert Brooks, was the lodge of the ancient 
manor house, and is interesting for alterations 
made at various periods. It has recently un- 
dergone restoration, and some modern work 
has made way for the staircase shown in our 
illustration. Some oak pene whitewashed, 
which originally forme the enclosure to the 
cellar stairs, has, at the instigation of Mrs. 
Brooks, been removed and renovated, and is 
now used as panelling to the hall fire-place. 

The builder was Mr. J. J. Laurence of Grays, 
Essex, and the architect Mr. Christopher M. 
Shiner. 

The drawing was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy last year. 


VICARAGE, LINDFIELD, SUSSEX. 


Tunis vicarage, lately built, is the outcome 
of a trust fund bequeathed for the purpose, 
some years back, by the late Miss A. H. Davis, 
of Lindfield ; and it has been erected on a site, of 
2 acres, presented by Mr. Wm. Sturdy, of 
Pax Hill Park. 

For the exterior of the building local materials 
have been chiefly used, brown tiles for the 
roofing and red for tile-hanging, with light red 
bricks for the ground story wall-face, and Pax 
Hill stone for the plinth, front entrance door- 
way and chimney caps. Special thin bricks 
are employed for the chimney-stacks, which are 
built slightly battering at each end. The coved 
cornice and gable mouldings are executed in 
Portland cement finished with washable dis- 
temper. 

A governing feature in the pan of the house 
is the garden-entrance inner hall—from which 
the sitting-rooms open—shut off by swing 
doors from the front entrance hall. To this 
latter there is an independent approach from the 
servants’ quarters. There is also a special 
service-route to the dining-room ; so that, with 
two doors to the study, the inner hall can be 
free from intrusion, and is available, on occasion, 
as an extension of the drawing-room by means 

| of double doors. 
Ihe total cost of the work, including drive, 


fencing and entrance-gates, was about 2, 700. 
Stabling has since been added, at a cost of 3607. 

Messrs. Anscombe and Hedgecock, of Lind- 
field, were the builders ; the grates, ranges and 
hot-water service being supplied by Man. 
Edwards and Son, of London. Mr. Walter 
Millard was the architect. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE: 
MunicipaL REHOUSING. 


A SESSIONAL meeting of the rapes Institute 
was held on Saturday last week at the Parkes 
Museum, Margaret-street, the Rev. H. Russell 
Wakefield, the Mayor of St. Marylebone, 
presiding, when Mr. W. E. Riley, Architect to 
the London County Council, opened a discussion 
on Municipal Rehousing.” 

Mr. Riley first said a few words about dis- 
placements and the authorities empowered to 
act. Previous to the passing of the Act of 1890, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works had initiated 
and carried out clearance schemes under the 
various Artizans’ Dwellings Acts, 1875 to 1882. 
Twenty-one thousand two hundred and sever 
persons were displaced, and accommodation 
was provided in new dwellings for 27,066 
borona the cleared sites having been sold to 

wellings companies and others for this purpose. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works had also 
initiated other clearances, displacing 6,188 
persons; the completion of these schemes 
was carried out by the Council, and dwellings 
erected on the cleared sites under Part I. of 
that Act to accommodate 2,930 persons. 
Under Part I. the Council had initiated and 
carried out, or was proceeding with clearance 
schemes displacing a total of 14,784 persons, 
and when all the new dwellings in connexion 
with these schemes had been completed a 
total accommodation for 14,970 persons would 
have been provided. Part II. might be brietly 
described as a diminutive operation on the lines 
of Part I. The Borough Councils as well as the 
London County Council were empowered to act, 
and the Local Government Board was the con- 
firming authority. Under this part of the Act 
the Council had initiated and carried out four 
schemes displacing 1,855 persons, and accommo- 
dation had been provided in completed dwellings 
for 2,314 persons. The Borough Councils 
had undertaken schemes involving the displace- 
ment of 4,123 persons, and when the new dwel- 
lings were completed accommodation would have 
been provided for about 3,000 persons. Under 
Street Improvement Schemes, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works by the sale of sites to dwellings 
companies provided accommodation for 10,688 
persons. The Council, under their improvement 
g>hemes, completed and in hand, would have 
displaced 15,257 persons; and on the comple- 
tion of all the dwellings proposed accommoda- 
tion would have been provided for 16,430 

rsons. Railway companies and other large 
corporations, whose operations in any one 
scheme involve the displacement of thirty or 
more persons of the working classes, must under 
Clause 1 of the Schedule of the Amendment 


Act, 1903, rehouse under the discretion of the 


Local Government Board. In addition to 
these cases of displacement, there was an 
insidious process of destruction of small resi- 
dential property constantly taking place in the 
county through private enterprise, and where 
there was no obligation, either under the 
Housing Act or under any special Acts, for 
those interested to rehouse. In the past three 
years building of property which had been 
brought under the notice of the London County 
Council had involved the displacement of 6,570 
persons, but the proposals did not provide for 
rehousing more than one-third of that number, 
and there was no authority charged with seeing 
that the rehousing proposed was carried out. 
To make clear what was meant by over- 
crowding, he asked them to note that it had been 
laid down in the operations of the London 
County Council that not less than 400 cubic ft. 
of air space should be provided per person in 
their dwellings (for children under ten years, 
200 cubic ft.), and that in any tenement the 
total number of persons should work out at 
not more than two to a room, but infants born 
in the tenements did not count until they 
attained five years of age, when they were 
reckoned as half an adult up to the age of ten 
years. We learn that the population increase 
during the ten years 1891 to 1901 from 4,228,317 
to 4,536,541. Notwithstanding this increase 
of 308,224 (7°3 per cent.). the number of single- 
room tenements in which more than two 
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rsons were “enumerated” declined from 
56,727 to 40,762—a very remarkable decrease, 
indeed; whilst the number of one-room tene- 
ments with six or more inmates fell from 4,097 
‘to 1,802. With regard to the one-room tene- 
‘ments occupied by more than two persons, not 
‘only did we find a reduction in the number of 
such tenements, but, more important still, a 
reduction in the average number of persons 
occupying those tenements—the number per 
room in 1901 being 3°62, as against 3°80 in 1891. 
Moreover, the number of persons living more 
than two in a room in tenements of one to four 
roomg deereased from 831,668 in 1891 to 726,096 
in 1901, or from 19°66 per cent. to 16°0 per cent. 

Generally speaking, not only the amount, 
but the intensity, of overcrowding had been 
reduced, the greatest reduction having taken 
place in the most significant instance of all—i. e., 
in the case of one-room tenements, from 172,500 
to 149,500 tenements; and, summarising the 
results under two main heads, it was found 
that tenements of less than five rooms have 
increased 6°3 per cent., while the population 
occupying such tenements has only increased 
4:7 per cent.; tenements of five or more rooms 
have increased 12°5 per cent., while the popula- 
tion occupying such tenements has increased 
only 10°4 per cent. 

The meaning he attached to rehousing ” 
was illustrated by a case which came before the 
magistrate at Bow-street on July 12, 1899. A 
poor woman occupying a tenement of two 
rooms on the third floor of Windsor-court was 
required to vacate her rooms in connexion with 
a clearance scheme. One of the rooms she 
occupied had an area of 184 sq. ft., and the 
other, which could only be regarded as a box- 
room, lighted from a well-hole used for storing 
lumber, was 54 ft. super. The sanitary con- 
venience was entirely inadequate, and was 
common to four tenements. Besides herself, 
the family comprised her husband and four 
children, and one living away from home. The 
rent paid was 5s. 6d. per week. As she would 
not leave, the Council applied for an ejectment 
order, and she told the magistrate that she 
could not afford to rent one of the Council’s 
tenements which was reserved for her at Mill- 
bank, and would have cost her 8s. 6d. per week. 
The tenement offered her comprised a living- 
room, 144 sq. ft.; one bedroom, 120 sq. ft., and 
a second bedroom over of 145 sq. ft.; with a 
scullery and independent sanitary convenience. 
This accommodation would have allowed the 
fifth Ychild, the eldest daughter, to live with 
her¥parents, which she was unable to do at 
Windsor-court, and was the minimum standard 
of accommodation that the Home Office would 
approve as suitable for such a family. She 
was paying weekly 2s. 34d. for each 100 ft. super. 
under the old insanitary conditions, whereas 
the Council was in a position to rehouse her 
family in a thoroughly sanitary way without 
any charge on the rates at a little over Is. 10}d. 
The magistrate remarked that the rent charged 
by the Council was too high, and should begin 
at 6s. per week in order to allow persons so 
displaced to live at Millbank without much 
increase of rent. No comment was made on 
the proportional increase of area required by 
such a family to conform to the provision of the 
law, or what charitable authority should pro- 
vide and pay for the needful additional room 
for their proper accommodation. It could not 
be economised in bricks and mortar, and, there- 
fore, in this case the magistrate’s criticism 
advocated a charge on the rates. He reluctantly 
allowed the ejectment order, but gave full time 
for compliance—+.e., thirty days. 

This and similar cases appeared to need 
some answer by those who waste their energies 
in criticising the rent level and the dwellings 
built by the London County Council. They 
did not understand that the operations of the 
Council in this work have necessarily to be 
conducted on a sound financial basis. It 
might be accepted as a broad rule that the price 
- of land and the most economical use of it govern 
the maturing of any housing scheme in the 
central districts of London. It generally cost 
15s. to 17s. per ft. super. to clear slums in 
central districts, but very few housing schemes 
could be made to pay if the charge for land alone 
was more than 5s. per ft. In bringing the 
idea home to their minds of the necessity of 
obtaining some kind of financial support 
in dealing with this part of the problem, the 
handsome donations which started the Peabody 
Fund and the Guinness’ and Hales’ Trust Funds 
might be cited as examples which had enabled 
charitable individuals to initiate vast housing 
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operations which had subsequently been carried 
on with great benefit to the poor without finan- 
cial embarrassment. The price paid by rate- 
payers for clearing areas and rehousing the 
poor upon them was an investment which it 
was presumed repaid itself in better sanitary 
conditions and in the general welfare of the 
community. 

The following particulars relative to the 
mortality in the Council’s dwellings for the 
year 1903 might be of interest. 
rate from all causes was 11°8 per 1,000 living, 
as compared with 15°2 in London as a whole. 
Taken singly the population of the various 
blocks were not sufficiently large to give reliable 
results, except, perhaps, Boundary-street estate, 
which had a population of between 4,000 and 
5,000. At Boundary-street the death-rate 
worked out at 12°7 per 1,000 living, as against 
a corresponding rate in Bethnal Green of 18:2. 
It might be noted that the death-rate when the 
insanitary area was represented was 40°1 per 
1,000 living. 

The statistics on the question of rehousing 
the displaced persons in the dwellings built 
for their accommodation was not, on the whole, 
very encouraging. In 1897 a return was made 
showing the particulars of the number of 

rsons residing in new dwellings who were 

isplaced or removed from areas cleared by 
the Council. Of the 1,210 displaced by the 
Blackwall Tunnel works, only nine of them 
took advantage of the new accommodation. 
Of the 5,719 displaced in the great Boundary- 
street clearance scheme, although accommoda- 
tion had at that time been provided for 1,500 
persons, eleven only were living on the area. 
There were necessarily rules and regulations 
enforced in the management of dwellings, and 
the dislike of the slum inhabitants to any 
semblance of supervision probably account:d 
for the fact that so few availed themselves of 
the new accommodation. As an illustration of 
this, it might be mentioned that 100 of the 
families displaced in the initial stages from the 
Boundary-street area were fortunate in finding 
accommodation in the new buildings of the 
Guinness’ Trust just then completed, viz., 
Columbia-buildings ; but he was informed that 
not one of these families remained in occupation 
three months afterwards, the reason given 
to him being that they would not accept the 
0 and control. Returns had been made 
which brought this interesting portion of the 
question up to a recent date. In the Falcon- 
court scheme, sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board on July 12, 1898, the number 
of persons displaced was 800, the number for 
whom new accommodation was provided was 
500, and about forty persons availed themselves 
of the new accommodation. A large scheme 
at Millbank afforded special facilities for 
rehousing persons whom it was proposed to 
displace in certain projected improvements— 
e.g., the Clare Market scheme, the Westminster 
improvement, and the Holborn to Strand 
improvement. There were seventeen blocks of 
dwellings, providing accommodation for 4,430 
persons in 895 tenements, and much of this 
accommodation was built in advance of the 
displacement under the various improvement 
schemes. On October 7, 1902, when all the 
blocks were completed, twenty-two of the 
tenants displaced at Westminster and three 
from Clare Market were then in occupation. 

A better result was obtained in the rehousing 
scheme for the Clare Market and the Holborn 
to Strand improvements. It was laid down 
as a condition of approval that in the immediate 
vicinity of the improvement accommodation 
should be provided for 1,000 of the persons 
1 Sites were acquired in Drury-lane 
and Vork- street and great care was exercised 
to obtain, as far as possible, the full details of 
the accommodation required for the various 
families it was intended to displace, and the 
plans of the five blocks of dwellings which 
were finally decided upon provided as closely 
as possible the accommodation needed. A 
return was made in October, 1902, showing 
that the whole of the tenements in Drury-lane 
had been occupied by persons actually displaced 
in connexion with the improvements. The 
buildings provided provoked a good deal of 
adverse criticism, and some effort was made 
to draw comparison between the rooms vacated 
by one of the tenants and those which had 
been provided in the Council’s dwellings. 
Irrespective of the dilapidated and insanitary 
condition in which the vacated property was 
found to be, the rent per foot super. paid by 
the tenant was about 48. 4d. per square per 
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annum cheaper in the new dwellings than in 
those vacated. The cube space was 8 per 
cent. more; an independent water-closet, a 
scullery with boiling copper and sink, were 
provided in addition, as against one water. 
closet and one sink used in the vacated quarters 
by three tenants. The balance of the accom. 
modation needed was provided at York-street, 
and he was informed in November of last year 
that the tenements in those dwellings also, 
with few exceptions, had been filled by the 
dishoused persons. 

In connexion with Rotherhithe Tunnel 
scheme, an estate was nearing completion 
which was intended to accommodate the persons 
displaced by that work. The dwellings were 
again provided in part before any displace- 
ments were made, but the proportion of persons 
who availed themselves of the new accommoda- 
tion was small, and the privilege of offering 
tenements to other persons about to be dis- 
placed in order to progress the work had been 
granted. The total accommodation which 
would be provided when the estate was com- 
pleted would be sufficient for 1,200 persons. 
The rents were low and the accommodation 
had been carefully designed in order to meet 
the wants of those displaced, and it was, there- 
fore, somewhat disappointing to find that 
numbers of those tenements were still unlet. 
entailing charges on the tunnel scheme. 

In what he had already said, he had not 
touched on the very excellent work done by 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and other provincial towns 
in connexion with municipal rehousing. In 
Glasgow, under the Improvement Act of 1866 
powers were given to the Corporation to recon- 
stitute various portions of the city which were 
insanitary. The powers entailed the obligation 
of providing accommodation for the working 
and poorer classes displaced by the erection of 
suitable dwellings. In 1901 there were 1.500 
tenements in e accommodating 7.000 
persons already erected under the Act of 1866. 
There was a family home containing 160 single 
rooms, each capable of accommodating an 
adult and three children, and six lodging - house: 
for men and one for women, which, inclusive 
of the family home, accommodated about 
2,700 lodgers. A new Act was obtained in 
1897 entitled The Glasgow Corporation 
Improvement and General Powers Act,” under 
which the Corporation were authorised to deal 
with certain insanitary areas and to acquire 
additional land not exceeding twenty-five acres, 
within the city or within half a mile of the 
city boundaries. This Act entailed many of 
the restrictions of the Housing Act, and would 
daar be found to hamper the freedom of 
the earlier housing operations carried out in 
Glasgow. The earlier schemes in Liverpool 
were carried out under the Liverpool Sanitary 
Amendment Act, passed in 1864. It was 
claimed that the insanitary property could 
be acquired more economically than under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act of 1890. 
the local Act being more rapid in procedure. 
The portions carried out under this Act up to 
1901, on the whole, involved a charge on the 
rates. With the increased financial difficulties 
the problem of providing suitable accommoda- 
tion was becoming more acute in every scheme 
which was developed. The Amendment Act 
of 1903 appeared to hold out the hope that the 
redemption period might be extended to eighty 
years, but the recent Treasury decision against 
the extension of the period so far as the cost of 
erection was concerned had deferred the 
realisation of that much desired relief for an 
indefinite time. 

Mr. E. Bond, M. P., in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Riley for his be patie said there 
were one or two points to which he must take 
exception. Mr. Riley said that all the housing 
companies which had taken part in the recon- 
struction of London had received assistance in 
some form or other of a more or less charitable 
kind. As far as the company with which he 
(the speaker) was concerned, that could not be 
said to be true, except, perhaps, as to one or 
two sites obtained in the early days of the 
Company from the late Metropolitan Board of 
Works. But any advantage the company 
gained was precisely the advantage the County 
Council gave to itself. When the County 
Council adopted a scheme and cleared a site for 
the purpose, the whole cost was not charged to 
the scheme; it was considerably reduced and 
the balance was written off as representing a 
sanitary improvement of the Metropolis. To 
that extent, no doubt, the company he was 
connected with took advantage of one or two 
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cleared, but they found it quite as 
easy to deal in an ordinary commercial way 
with slum areas. They had cleared slum areas 
away and had charged the whole cost against 
the housing scheme, and had made it pay without 
any charge on the rates or anyone else. He 
did not say that that could always be done. 
There were some areas where, owing to the 
multiplicity of interests involved, that could 
not be done. and in such cases they had to pay 
heavily for improvements. The question of 
housing was really a question of ordinary 
economics ; it was a question of the relation of 
means to objects of desire; a question of wages, 
a question of what people could afford to pay 
for accommodation. There was plenty of 
accommodation to be had by people who could 
a ford to pay for it, provided in the ordinary 
commercial way by people whose interest it 
was to do it; but the real difficulty arose from 
the fact that there was a very large portion of 
the population not able to pay for decent 
housing accommodation, such as our sanitary 
laws now require. While, on the one hand, 
wages had risen, on the other, he was afraid, 
the cost of providing housing accommodation 
had risen out of proportion to the increase in 
wages. He found that to put up rooms suitable 
for occupation by the labouring classes cost a 
good deal more than when his company began 
operations. That was not due to any increase 
in the cost of land—although land had a ten- 
dency to go up in value—but it was almost 
entirely due to the rise in wages in the building 
trades, in the cost of materials in those trades, 
and to some extent to the greater stringency of 
the regulations of the local authorities with the 
object of securing better buildings and making 
the dwellings which were to be erected more 
Sanitary and healthy. But that brought him 
to the point whether it was desirable for local 


Sites bein 


bodies, such as the L. C. C., to go in for this 


business at all. There was a great amount of 
overcrowding in the Metropolis and a great 
many slums in which people lived under condi- 
tions which were loathesome, and it was argued 
that for these reasons the County Council was 
justified in clearing away the slums and erecting 
dwellings in which people could live decently. 
When that argument was examined it would be 
found to be a delusion and a sham. It was 
obvious from the figures that had been given 
that people who had pr the most they could 
in the slum areas could not pay an increase in 
their rent such as they generally had to do in 
the County Council dwellings. Was it worth 
wile then for the Council, if they could not 
p-ovide dwellings such as people who were 
turned out of slums could afford to occupy, 
to attempt the thing at all? There was no lack 
of accommodation for the aristocracy of the 
working classes.” People who could afford 
to pay een shillings to twelve shillings per 
week could get plenty of accommodation without 
the aid of the County Council. Take the 
Tottenham estate scheme of the L.C.C. It 
wis entirely outside the Council’s area, and it 
wis contiguous to the Noel ,estate—a large 
estate belonging to the Artisans and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Company—which estate the company 
had found something of a white elephant. They 
had built some houses of the kind the County 
Council were putting up, but they found they 
soon outran the demand, and consequently a 
large part of the Noel estate remains unbuilt 
upon. The County Council, not content to let 
the company develop the estate, had embarked 
on a scheme which at one time or the other was 
to house a population of 42,000 persons. That 
was a speculation in which the Council had 
no right to enter with the ratepayers’ money. 
The cottages there, of three bedrooms and two 
living-rooms and offices, were to be let at twelve 
shillings per week. That was rather an outside 
rent. 

Mr. Riley: It includes rates and taxes. 

Mr. Bond: Yes, but there were cottages at 
Wood Green and elsewhere which provided as 
much accommodation which until recently were 
let for a lower rent. Accommodation of that kind 
could be had all over London, it was quite clear, 
by people who could afford to pay for it, and he 
did not know that any extra amenities were to 
be provided in the L.C.C. houses. It had been 
the misfortune of London that it was composed 
of an aggregation of villages. This particular 
estate at Tottenham would present the same 
appearance as Bethnal Green aid when Bethnal 
Green was new, except that we had improved 
our architectural ideas somewhat. He did not 
think it judicious that local authorities should 
take upon themselves to assist in this kind of 


development more thanYwas absolutely neces- 
sary. Municipal authorities, when they found 
large unhealthy areas which could not be dealt 
with by private enterprise, might very reason- 
ably clear them as sanitary improvements, and 
he thought that the legislature was wise when 
it laid it down that the clearing authority should 
not itself build until after it had failed to let or 
sell the site to an outside body for the purpose 
of building. From that wholesome rule the 


legislature departed some time since, and now 


they had gone the length of passing Acts which 
enabled the local authorities to enter into 
building speculation. It was difficult to say 
that this kind of work did anything to solve the 
question which they were all anxious to solve, 
and which was not capable of solution by any 
one drastic remedy—+.e.,the problem of providing 
that everyone should have wages or income 
enough to enable them to lead a wholesome and 
decent life. If that state arrived at all it 
would come about by the slow operation of 
economic forces. If they were going to 
employ public money for rehousing purposes 
they should make the strongest endeavour 
to provide dwellings of such a kind that the 
people who lived in the slums would be able to 
afford to live in the houses so erected. That 
was rendered difficult by the fact that when a 
large public body took up work of this kind and 
pu up dwellings it wished to put up only such 
uildings as would stand the closest possible 
scrutiny as to methods of construction, the 
appearance of the buildings, and the accommoda- 
tion provided. The real reason why people 
lived in slums was partly because the accommo- 
dation they got there was cheaper than what 
they could get elsewhere, and partly because 
they were near their work. Those slum dwel- 
lings ought to be cleared away and better- 
arranged and more wholesome buildings erected 
in their place, but at a rent which the displaced 
inhabitants could afford to pay and without any 
burden on the rates. i 
Alderman Thompson, of Richmond, seconded 
the vote of thanks. AOA there was a good 
deal to criticise in what the London County 
Council had done in regard to the expenditure 
of money in the clearance of slums, and the 
nature of the dwellings which they had provided, 
yet it had been far more pleasurable to him to 
hear what they had done than the remarks 
made by Mr. Bond. Any activity in the 
direction of providing sanitary dwellings for 
the people should receive encouragement rather 
than discouragement, and it him with 
dismay when he heard Mr. Bond say that they 
should not take active part as sanitary authori- 
ties in this matter. . Bond said that there 
was plenty of accommodation for those who 
could afford to pay. That was a fallacy. The 
ordinary artisan, with a family, who was 
earning good wages could not find suitable 
accommodation in or near London at a rent 
which he could afford to pay. The view the 
working class held was that private enterprise 
did not provide in its dwellings suitable houses 
for the mechanic to occupy, let alone the 
unskilled labourer. All round London for five 
or six miles out there were few decent cottages 
suitable for the working classes. Directly any 
decent dwellings were provided after a clearance 
there was a great rush for them by the ordinary 
working people. The great mass of respectable 
artisans were living under unhealthy condi- 
tions. He had taken the trouble to find out how 
the families of an ordinary Board School, not 
in a slum area, were living, and he found that 
80 per cent. of them were living in two rooms, 
five families to a house, with no separate 
sanitary convenience or separate entrance, 
and that each family paid from 5s. to 8s. per 
week for such accommodation. When these 
were the facts, could it be said that private 
enterprise had provided sufficient accommoda- 
tion? More than that, a man with 200. a 
year could not easily get satisfactory accommo- 
dation of the kind required. Private enterprise 
had put up the wrong kind of dwellings alto- 
gether. Look at the new suburbs! There were 
long streets of houses with bay windows which 
had not been put up for the accommodation of 
the working classes, which were built to let 
in one occupation at about 40%. per annum; 
they were generally occupied now by three or 
four families. Some authority should step 
in and put up dwellings suitable to the require- 
ments of the working classes and at a rent they 
could afford to pay. Where the authorities 
had taken action it was because of the abso- 
lutely necessary to do something, and if the 
London County Council had not stepped in 


we should not have seen such a marked 
diminution in the number of one and two room 
tenements, the diminution in the death-rate, 
and that steady, though slow, improvement in 
the condition of the masses of the people. There 
was a real lack of housing accommodation for 
all kinds of workmen. He was glad that there 
was a tendency on the part of the local authori- 
ties to abandon the block system, because the 
rooms in these blocks cost twice as much to 
build and because they were not healthy. 
The death-rate in blocks of model dwellings 
was very high. 

Mr. Bond: The death-rate in the dwellings 
I am connected with is 12°7 per 1,000. 

Alderman Thompson: That was for the 
best year. It was not so much a question of 
internal arrangements in these dwellings, but 
that people at the top of them were poisoned 
by the air coming from below. Then, again, 
the sunlight was shut out of the big blocks with 
a consequent lowering of vitality. As a rule, 
there was the highest death-rate where there 
was the largest number of families in a given 
space. The block system was a bad one on 
sanitary grounds, and it was also an expensive 
system of housing. What was far ferable 
was the system advocated by Dr. Sykes, of 
purchasing existing middle-class houses in 
the vicinity of slum areas, and, instead of 

ulling them down or letting them to four or 
ive families, of adapting them for purposes of 
occupation by three or four families. This had 
been tried and found to pay 1 per cent. better 
than if new houses were built. He did not believe 
in local authorities buying slum properties. 
Such property ought to be condemned and the 
cost of destroying it ought to fall on the owners. 
It was not satisfactory that a six-roomed house 
in the suburbs should cost 12s. per week. He 
had been mainly responsible at Richmond for 
the municipal housing scheme, and 132 six-room 
and scullery cottages had been erected. The 
highest rent was 8s. per week, the average rent 
of the majority was 7s. 9d., and some were let 
at 78. 6d. per week. Those cottages paid remark- 
ably well, contributing about 500. to the rates, 
and: the tenants were very much healthier than 
they were in the slum area. In every case there 
was a garden both back and front of the 
cottages, and they paid for the land twice as 
much as the County Council paid at Tottenham. 
They were able to do what they had done 
because their cottages cost less to build than did 
those erected in London. Mr. Bond was 
right when he referred to the increased cost of 
building being the cause of the increased cost 
of rent. Taking the rent of a six-roomed 
cottage as 7s. 6d. the interest on the cost of 
building that cottage at Richmond was 38. per 
week, but the interest on the site and gardens 
and the construction of roads and sewers was 
only 8d. per week. This increased cost was 
due, no doubt, to the stringency of the regula- 
tions and to what he would call sanitary fads 
which did not make people more healthy. 
Regulations made to apply to big blocks of 
buildings were also made to apply to cottages 
erected in the country. There was a point 
where solidity and substantial building could 
be carried to an excess, and some County Council 
buildings seemed to be rather too well built, 
though that, of course, was a good fault. The 
Richmond buildings were g enough for all 
practical purposes, would last for 100 years, 
and they cost very little to keep in repair. 
The Local Government Board and the London 
Building Act insisted on the party wall in 
London buildings being carried up through 
the roof, which added, of course, to the cost of 
buildings, but at Richmond they did not 
think of doing that. Then there was another 
absurd condition. A third bedroom was 
wanted in a workman’s cottage; they had 
tried over and over again to get the Local 
Government Board to permit them to put an 
attic floor on a 9-in. wall. That was a simple 
thing to do so long as the height was not carried 
up too far; but to do what the Local Govern- 
ment Board required meant an addition of 
50 per cent. in the cost of the brickwork and 
a consequent increase in the rent. He did not 
quite agree that the increase in the cost of 
labour had been quite so much as Mr. Bond 
implied. From Laxton’s Price Book he found 
that there had been nothing like the increased 
cost in labour which one sometimes imagined. 
On the other hand, there had been considerable 
increase in the cost of the materials used. 
Owing to the action of the brickmakers, stock 
bricks had increased from 35s. per 1,000 in 
1894 to 47s. in 1900. The same thing applied 
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to cement. In one or two cases there had been 
an actual decrease in the cost of labour. He 
thought the County Council, so as not to be 
at the mercy of the rings, might start its own 
brickfields. It had made a difference of 3d. 
per week in the rent of the Richmond 
cottages because the Corporation were at the 
mercy of a ring of brickmakers. It was a 
mistaken view to say that because municipalities 
did not do ene perfectly they should do 
nothing at all, and he hoped the London 
County Council would go on with its work, 
though he wished they would alter the type 
of the buildings—putting up not a less sanitary 
but a less faultless type of building. He felt 
sure that cottages to cost from 200. to 2501. 
could be erected. 

Dr. Sykes said that in effecting a street 
improvement houses were pulled down and 
new ones were erected for the displaced people 
to occupy, and the people so displaced would 
probably go into them; but when a slum area 
was cleared, they did not go into the new 
buildings, and they could not be made to go. 
The dwellings companies had one advantage 
at least over the County Council: they could 
pick and choose their sites, and that was a 
great advantage. The municipalities were 
practically tied down by the medical officer 
who condemned an area. There were com- 
panies which had built excellent dwellings 
and others which had built execrable buildings. 
There was no supervision in regard to the 
provision of such buildings beyond the require- 
ments of, the Building Act, which did not touch 
on the internal arrangements of the dwellings. 
He hoped that the municipalities would never 
build down to the class of people they dis- 
housed. Mr. Thompson said that the houses 
which were being put up round London were 
not houses for the working classes, but were 
ordinary houses with rentals of 40“. to 80. 
per annum. That was so. It paid the builder 
to erect such buildings in the hope of getting 
better class tenants to pay such rents, and at 
the worst he was able to sub-let. The builder 
tried to let the house in one occupation; if h2 
failed he let it in two parts. and ultimately 
four or even six families might be accommodated 
in the building, which had not proper sanitary or 
domestic conveniences for so many occupants. 
As to the block system, they might have an 
ordinary house tall as a flat, and if they did, 
and it was sub-let, they might have just the 
same result of foul air rising as they did in a 
flat. He did not object to the block or flat 
system, but to the sub-letting of houses with- 
out any alteration of their internal arrange- 
ments. There were ten-roomed houses with 
ten families in them, and with accommodation 
only sufficient for one. The owner might 
be made to put in another water-closet, and, 
if so, it was generally put in a most incon- 
venient place so far as the tenants at the top 
of the house were concerned. That was a 
matter which had been entirely over-looked 
by the legislature, and something would have 
to be done as to it. 

Mr. Hair, of Southampton, said the latest 
and the best arrangement was the double 
tenement house—one cottage on the ground 
floor and one above. At Southampton, in the 
heart of the town, they were proposing to build 
sixty-six of these cottages, and the cost would 
be 160d. per three-roomed cottage. 

The Chairman, in putting the motion, said 
he did not feel a strong objection to municipal 
enterprise in the matter. The charge on the 
rates, which seemed to frighten so many people, 


would sooner or later considerably reduce rates | 


in another direction. The moral development 
and the growth of self-respect, which were 
likely to result from the provision of proper 
house accommodation would: be likely to decrease 
rates. It was an appalling fact that so few of 
the dishoused people went into the houses 
provided for them, but perhaps the fact was 
that the new buildings were occupied by people 
who vacated dwellings only a little less satis- 
factory, and that these were taken by the dis- 
housed persons. He was afraid that houses 
must be built in the centre of towns because 
people must be kept near their work; they 
could not afford to go out as far as Tottenham 
or Richmond. 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Riley, in reply, said that the 7s. cottage 
he referred to included all rates and taxes. 
Block dwellings were a necessity under the 
Act, and were essential in central districts. 
He could not agree that the adaptation ot 
any Georgian mansion or any dwelling in a 


central district would lead to a sanitary result. 


He was aware of the valuable work done at 
Richmond, but the scheme had not been con- 
trolled by the London Building Act, whereas 
the County Council’s work was. The cottages 
at Tooting were of the plainest type, and they 
complied with the Act. The buildings were 
of a good substantial character, and would be 
restored to the ratepayers of London in fifty- 
nine years without any o whatever. They 
were paying their way, and there was no writing 
down of tho land in that case. A corporate 
body like the Council could not build jerry 
buildings; they must build in a substantial 
manner. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Chairman on the motion of Mr. W. Whitaker, 
Chairman of the Institute, and the meeting 
then terminated. 

In the afternoon visits were made to the 
L.C.C. Bourne estate, Clerkenwell-road, and 
to the L.C.C. cottage estate at Tottenham. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


THE CowEN MEMORIAL STATUE, New- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE.—A meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Joseph Cowen Memorial 
Fund was held on the 24th ult. in the Com- 
mittee Room of the Council Chamber, New- 
castle. Dr. Farquharson presented a number 
of drawings, designs from different competitors, 
for the proposed statue. He said he thought 
the meeting might choose upon three of the 
designs, and ask the designers to send in 
models, offering premiums of 50“. and 25/. The 
committee selected ‘Canny Newcastle,” 
„White Heather, and Freedom.“ These, 
it was found, were the work of Mr. Kellock 
Brown, Glasgow; Mr. John Tweed, London; 
and Mr. T. Eyre Macklin, Newcastle, respectively. 

BIRKDALE NEW Town HALL AND LIBRART.— 
Mr. J. W. Beaumont, F. R. I. B. A., Manchester, 
has just made his award for the competition 
for the designs for the new Carnegie Free Public 
Library and Town Hall extension at Birkdale, 
the total cost being 12, 000“. The first award 
is made to Mr. Geo. Brown, Birkdale and Man- 
chester, who takes the usual architect's com- 
mission on the building; second, Mr. T. W. 
Haigh, Birkdale and Liverpool, who gets a 
500. premium; third, Mr. R. Marmon, 30. ; 
and, fourth, Mr. Hy. Halsall, 20. There 
were twelve competitors. 
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Books. 


Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum, 1898- 
1904. A Handbook by E. Burron-Brown. 
London: John Murray. 1904. 

Tus little volume supplies a much-felt want 

in providing for the English visitor to the 

Forum a convenient guide, of a size suitable 

for the pocket, to the somewhat bewildering 

intricacies of the new excavations. We cannot 
expect to find, in a little over 200 small 
octavo pages, a full discussion of the various 
theories that have been propounded, nor an 
exhaustive description of the remains. For 
the ordinary visitor, however, the book is 
amply sufficient, and will be found especially 
interesting in that it brings out the meaning 
of the worships attached to the various temples 


of the Forum, while the more scientific reader 


will find that Mrs. Burton Brown knows the 
Forum well and writes interestingly. 

A certain number of misprints can easily be 
corrected when a second edition is called for— 
e.g., Curculius for Curculio (p. 17); oculau- 
tissimus for oculatissimus (p. 84); Diulius for 
Duilius (p. 115) ; Cataline for Catiline (p. 179). 

A few points of detail may be shortly 
noticed. It is by no means certain (in fact. it 
seems from their relative sition highly 
improbable) that the three ranks in the central 
court of the Atrium Vestæ were in u-e at the 
same time (p. 46). 

On p. 71 we are told that “the altar (of 
Vulcan) was one of the many anci nt shrines 
restored by Augustus, and a part of his in- 
scription was found near it in 1848. Then, 
or earlier, the rough old altar was hidden out 
of sight, and the wall that now surrounds it 
was built to protect it from injury.” The 
statement as it stands is unfortunate, for the 
words in italics are certainly not meant by the 
writer to refer to 1848, but to the time of 
Augustus. | 

The statement on p. 78, that the reliefs on 


the Arch of Severus are described in full in 
Professor Lanciani’s Ruins and Excavatione, 
is incorrect; they have not been, as a fact, 
scientifically dealt with in any recent publica- 
tion. 

With regard to the famous inscribed stele of 
the Comitium (pp. 93 and 99), it should į be 
noticed that the late Professor Mommsen, in 
his last pronouncement on the subject (Hermes, 
1903, p. 153), (a) refused to accept as certain 
any word but recei (“to the king), and (4) 
referred it not to the rex sacrorum, but to a 
real king. 

The whole problem with regard to the 
Rostra has been essentially altered by a new 
suggestion of Professor Richter's (cf. Builder, 
Jan. 2, 1904, p. 2), of which will have to be 
taken into account by future writers on tbe 
subject. 

It is hardly correct to say (p. 122) that Cæsar 
and Augustus created a new Forum itkin 
the“old—it was rather a case of super-position. 

The great inscription in honour of Lucius 
Cesar was found (and still lies) near the eastern 
—not the western—end of the porticus of the 
Basilica Aemilia, and is complete in itself 
(p. 141). 

Tha statement on p. 210, that at the end of 
the IIIrd century A. D. it became usual to 
combine bands of opus reticulatum with others 
of brickwork, a method which has been called 
opus mixtum,” is incorrect. The style of con- 
struction described in the text came into vogue 
early in the IInd century A. D., and seems to 
have been given up almost entirely at the end 
of that century (Lanciani, Ruins and Exca- 
vations, p. 45); whereas the name opus mixtum 
is generally applied to a facing consisting 
alternately of bands of brick and small rect- 
angular blocks of stone. 

The book closes with a short bibliography and 


‘a list of some of the classical passages illustra- 


ting the text. These last might, perhaps, have 
been brought in more handily in the form of 
foot notes. 

The method of citation is not alwavs 
uniform, and a general reference to Lucan 
d propos of the primitive tombs (p. 222) 
is of little value without more definite indica- 
tions; while such a phrase as “the ritual 
baking of the Vestals (p. 216) is somewhat 
liable to misconstruction. 

The illustrations are decidedly good and 
interesting, though it is a pity that the letters 
on the plan of the Niger lapis opposite to p. 97 
are not used in the description in the text, for 
the topography is exceptionally difficult to 
follow, owing to the complication of the monu- 
ments themselves. On the whole the book 
may be cordially recommended to English 
readers, both to those who have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and studying for themselves 
the monuments with which it deals, and to those 
who must be content to take their information 
from others who are more fortunate. 


Brickwork and Masonry: A Practica? T. r- 
book for Students and Those Engaged in the 
Design and Erecution of Structures in Briek 
and Stone. By CHanxlES F. MrreHEII. 
Lecturer on Building Construction to the 
Regent-street Polytechnic, London: assisted 
by GEORGE A. MITCHRILL. With nearly 600 
illustrations. London: B. T. Batsford. 1901. 


Moch of the subject matter contained in the 
present volume has already been published in 
the works of the authors on building construc- 
tion, but the ohject has been to collect in the 
form of a separate text-book all such information 
upon brickwork and masonry as may be 
required by students and workmen who wish to 
make a special study of these subjects. The 
work has been verv largelv prepared from notes 
of the lectures delivered by the authors during 
the past twenty years in the School of Archi- 
tecture at the Regent-street Polytechnic. 
and among the more important branches of 
work dealt with are the planning of drains, 
the building of revetments, the construction of 
domes. vaults and arches, and the planning of 
flues, fireplaces, and chimneys. It will readily 
be understood that the complete discussion of 
these subjects would involve mathematical 
problems, which at one time would have pre- 
sented insuperable difficulties to most workmen, 
and even in the present dav could not be dealt 
with unless by those possessing a fairly complete 
knowledge of mathematics. The object of the 
authors. however, has been to deal with the 
subjects in a simple manner, only using mathe- 
matics to such an extent as may be necessary 
to make clear the general principles of a few of 
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che ees of construction considered. It 
would impossible, within the limits of a 
review such as the present, to consider in detail 
all the subjects mentioned by the authors, 
and, indeed, such a course is quite unnecessary, 
as their work is largely a compilation of well- 
known facts and general information. 
We are pleased to notice, however, that in 
Chapter I. adequate attention has been given 
to the subject of Foundations, for foundation 
work is obviously the most important detail in a 
structure of any kind. The authors set forth 
concisely the principal causes of failure, then 
dealing consecutively with various methods of 
levelling and otherwise preparing the soil. 
In addition to ordinary foundations, this chapter 
contains some useful notes upon piling, caisson 
foundations, concrete and steel foundations, 
and grillage foundations, and constitutes a 
very good summary of the whole subject. 
Chapter II. is occupied with Brickwork, and 
gives detailed explanations of the different 
forms of brickwork, together with a large number 


of illustrative diagrams. The succeeding 
chapters, on Drains, Paving, and Masonry, are 
similarly of definitive character. In Chapter 


VI.. on Walls, we find a section dealing with the 
question of stability, in which the various 
causes of failure are considered and the general 
principles underlying wall construction are 
explained in simple terms. The same chipter 
also contains a section dealing with retaining 
walls for various purposes, and here mathe- 
matical treatment is unavoidable, but, by the aid 
of diagrains, the authors have succeeded in 
dealing with the subject so that the various 
points put forward should be readily appreciated. 
Three consecutive chapters are devoted to 
arched structures. The first of these, entitled 
Arches, is little more than an illustrated descrip- 
tion of various arch forms employed in architec- 
tural work, but towards the end of the chapter 
four or five pages are devoted to Bridge Gon 
struction, which, it is needless to say, cannot be 
adequately discussed within such narrow limits. 
The references made may be regarded as com- 
pleting the category of arches contained in the 
chapter, but otherwise they are obviously of 
ittle practical value. The chapter on Vaulting, 
also, is mainly descriptive, but it contains a 
number of interesting sketches and diagrams 
illustrating various ty pes of domes and vaults 
and the general methols by which such struc- 
tures are to be developed. Skew arches are 
discussed in the next 8 but the treat- 
ment chiefly refers to constructional details. 
Among other illustrations, a complete set of 
drawings is given showing the proportions for 
a skew arch of 20 ft. span, and we notice that the 
plan shows abutments which are practicall 
similar to those illustrated in Rankin's Civil 
Eagineering.“ We may here remark that this 
particular form has recently been shown to be 
wrong. Attention was first called to this point 
by Professor Kernot, of Melbourne, last year, 
when he had occasion to inquire into the correct- 
ness of the accepted theory of skew arches. 
The result of his investigation showed that the 
usual method of designing the abutments of 
such arches was most seriously in error, and this 
conclusion has since been confirmed by other 
competent authorities. Hence, the plan given 
in the text-book now under consideration 
is not one that ought to be adopted in actual 
practice if economy of material is to be secured 
on one hand, or safety assured on the other. 
In a book of this character the point is not of so 
much importance as it would be in an engineer- 
ing treatise, as the main object of the present 
authors is to impart knowledge to those who 
have to assist in carrying out designs, and not to 
; make them. In Chapter X. we have ample 
details relative to Flues, Fireplaces, and other 
domestic brickwork, together with a brief 
reference to Tall Chimney Construction, so far 
as concerns the bricklayer and mason. In 
subsequent remarks on Lightning Conductors 
we notice that it is stated that The end of the 
w- terminal is pointed and has a number of 


* „* 


re. 
i b 


ee pointed branches extending out from the 
N central stem.“ It is true that some terminals 
y are made in this way, but much better protec- 
A tion from lightning is afforded by the use of a 
"i ou with a number of comparatively small 
dur Splkas. 

ik The remaining chapters of the book require 


no special comment, being devoted to a compila- 
tion of notes upon the mechanical properties 
of materials, such as limes and cements, con- 
crete, bricks and building stones, and upon 
Anne ` . 9 3 8 
ewearatoes', bricklayers’, and masons’ quanti- 

ties, the volume being concluded by a series of 
examination questions taken from those set 


by the Board of Education, the Royal Institute 
ot British Architects, and other examining 
bodies. 

Regarded in its entirety, this is a most valu- 
able work. It is not a treatise as the term is 
generally understood, but a compendium of 
useful information admirably collated and 
well illustrated, and as such has a distinct 
sphere of usefulness. 


Quantity Surveying for the Use of Surveyors, 
Architects, ngineers, and Builders. By 
J. LEANINO. Fifth edition. Revised and 
enlarged. London: E. and F. N. Spon, 
125, Strand. 1904. 


A WORK of the nature of the one before us 
does not often present such an advance with 
each new edition as is the case with Leaning.” 
A comparison of the fifth edition with the first 
is very striking both as regards size and matter. 
This growth has resulted in the production of 
a book that covers almost, if not quite, every 
phase of the quantity surveyor’s work, and 
which will 5 be consulted with interest 
by those who have long passed the period when 
they can be termed young practitioners. 
In fact, we can quite understand the student 
pure and simple being appalled by the vast 
amount of detail J in a conscientious 
study of the important subject of quantit 
surveying. For important it is, notwithstand- 
ing the prevalence in the parios of architects 
relegating this portion of the work to a com- 
paratively irresponsible assistant. We speak 
advisedly, as it has been our lot at various times 
to deal with bills of quantities which gave one 
the impression that the two and a half per cent. 
at the end was the motive for their preparation, 
rather than the assistance of the builder estima- 
ting, or, what amounts to the same thing, to 
enable the client to get his work executed at a 
fair price. To those responsible for bills of 
this description we would recommend a careful 
study of this work. 

The chapter on Prices has been consider- 
ably extended, and the methods of arriving at 
the approximate cost of buildings will be found 
b and are based on commonsense prin- 
ciples. In the more detailed pricing we cannot 
help thinking that the author relies rather too 
much upon the constants of labour,“ and 
there is no doubt he is not far from the truth 
when he states that the practised estimator will 
seldom require these (page 638). It would, 
for instance, be very easy to get a long way out 
in pricing where a 91d. item ek ea ten prices 
to make up the total, seven of which, amounting 
to 7d., are based upon these “ constants’ 
(page 639). The inconsistency is apparent when 
in making up the prices eighths of a penny are 
reckoned, while in the case of variations upon the 
general items, what the author terms “ current 
generalisations * (page 646) are adopted, i. e., 
‘about twice the price of straight and other 
similar calculations. We have dealt rather 
more in detail with this section than we other- 
wise should, as it is nearly all fresh matter. 
Notwithstanding our criticism above, there is a 
great deal that can be read with advantage by 
those interested in this particular phase of the 
subject. We are afraid, however, that experi- 
ence will always be the most important factor 
in estimating, in spite of all that has been 
written on the subject. 

While we do not think the whole of the 
increase in bulk is warranted by the importance 
of the additional matter, this new edition is a 
marked advance upon the earlier ones, and will 
help to maintain the position this work has 
attained as the chief of the text-books upon 
guantity surveying. 


Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
of Ireland, Sixty-eighth Session to May, 1902. 
Dublin: John Falconer. 1903. 

SEVERAL subjects of considerable interest are 

discussed in this volume. One of the most 

interesting communications refers to The 

Supply of Electrical Energy in Cities.” In 

the discussion of this paper one of the members 

pointed out that there was much water power 
running waste in Ireland that might be used 
for electricity if the fishing interests could be 
suitably dealt with, pointing out that so much 
water was demanded by these interests that 
it was extremely difficult to provide for 
power installations on a large scale. In another 
contribution Mr. F. J. Dick deals with the 
principles underlying the design of breakwaters 
of the vertical wall type, emphasising the 


general principles to be followed in such marine 
works subject to heavy seas. The author 
certainly attacks the problem in a vigorous 
manner, attempting to evolve a method of 
estimating the force required to overturn a 
breakwater. One of the pointe brought forward, 
relating to the effective specific gravity of a 
breakwater, may not meet with universal 
approval. The author takes this to be about. 
one and a quarter times that of sea water, 
apparently assuming the structure to be entirely 
water-borne, whereas it is reasonable to suppose 
that some portion of the breakwater reste on 
the bottom. The author contends, however, 
that nearly every breakwater with which he 
is acquainted is water-borne, as the surfaces 
in contact, where blocks or bags of material: 
rest upon the bottom of the sea, are in smooth 
water, and there are considgrable areas open 
to water pressure, to say nothing of rock fissures: 
and other openings. Another interesting com- 
munication, on The Strengths of Materials 
of Construction,” contains a novel hypothesis: 
with regard to the constitution of isotropic 
materials. The author endeavours to show 
that a direct relation may be established between 
the strengths of a material to tension, com- 
pression, and shear respectively. His argu- 
ments are supported by experimental data 
from laboratory teste, and his conclusions 
are sufficient to suggest some interesting specu- 
lation on purely theoretical grounds as to the 
relations mentioned. 


Educational Woodwork. By A. C. HORTE. 

London: Percival Marshall and Co. 

Tuis is a Text Book for the Use of Instructors 
and Students in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools.“ It claims to provide a . 
educational course of wood work, which consists 
of thirty-three lessons extended over three 
years. e suppose the professed object of 
such a course is merely to give the pupils some 
idea ot using their hands; if it aims further 
at teaching them any such rudimentary know- 
ledge of plain carpentry or joinery as might 
ever be of practical use the course is badly 
chosen and very inadequate. At the end of a. 
three years’ course, however superficial, it 
might reasonably be supposed that the pupil 
would be able to make any such plain and useful 
piece of carpentry as, let us say, a dove-tailed 
wooden clothes chest or tool-box. Set to this. 
job, the unfortunate would-be carpenter would 
remember that he had once dove-tailed two. 
pieces of wood together, but that the result. 
certainly did not resemble a box; further, that 
he had once made a small box —a pencil- box 
the sides of which were not dove-tailed together, 
ahd which came to pieces, or ought to have 
come to pieces, very shortly after it was made. 
Let us suppose, however, that, in spite of his. 
education, he manages to connect in his mind 
the means and the end—the idea of dove-tailing 
with that of making a box; but let us suppose, 
further, that he has to make his box deeper than 
the width of his available pans He will then 
discover that, although he has taken “a 
graduated course of woodwork based on a 
succession of joints,” he has never learnt the 
first joint which he finds to be necessary in 
practice, namely, the jointing of two planks. 
together edge to edge. Furthermore, supposing 
that he has at last managed to joint up the 
sides and ends of his box, and to dove-tail them 
together, he probably will not know the right. 
way to put in the bottom, nor will he be able: 
either to make or to hang the lid. 

We can only suppose that the word ' educa- 
tional, as applied to woodwork, means, as 
usual, the teaching a boy anything except that 
which is likely tobe useful to him in after life. 
We do not wish to be unjust to the author of this. 
book. Surely someone besides Mr. Horth is to 
be blamed for its apparent futility. The 
demand, it is said, creates the supply; and, 
doubtless, the book before us will be thought 
extremely useful by the teachers in our ele- 
mentary and secondarv schools, 


Veneering, Marquetry, and Inlay. By Prrcy 
A. WELLS. London: Percival Marshall and 
Co 


Tuts little book appears to be a reprint of 
papers recently published in the Woodworker 
journal. It is sound enough as far as it goes, 
and will be interesting and 1 useful to 
amateurs. Let no amateur, however, imagine 
that he can learn the old and beautiful art of 
inlaying from this or any other text-book unless 
he is already an expert joiner and cabinet- 
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maker. Even then the instructions here given 
will have to be freely supplemented by the 
lessons of bitter experience. The first difficulty 
that occurs, for instance, in such elementary 
patterns as those of Figs. 7, 8, and 9—namely, 
that triangular pieces of veneer or rectangular 
pieces with the grain running diagonally, if 
fitted together dry by no means fit after they 
are wetted with glue—is not so much as referred 
to. The art is one, indeed, which cannot be 
properly treated in so small a compass. If a 
text-book on the subject was wanted at all, it 
should have been a much larger one, with fuller 
practical details and a properly illustrated 
history of the art in its various periods. In 
such purely decorative work as inlaying design 
is everything; and a book like this is of use 
to the amateur, only in giving him another 
opportunity, similgr to those he already pos- 
sesses in chip-carving and poker-work, of 
making himself ridiculous. 
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THE INSTITUTE AND FELLOWSHIP. 


Sig, —I am sure that those members of the 
R. I. B. A. who were unable to attend at the 
Institute when this very important subject was 
discussed will be very rebel for the attention 
called to it. 

There has been so much of the “ surveyor ” 
and so little of the architect exhibited in the 
work of some members that, I believe, the 
portals of admission? to membership of the 
Institute are quite wide enough as they are. 

I recollect the “rush” that occurred some 
years since when it was announced that a cer- 
tain society would “ close its doors” except to 
those qualified by examination. The good 
nature towards comparative strangers which 
existed at that time was a revelation to me. 

If every member of the R.I.B.A. will do his 
ouy to thə Institute when called upon, there 
will be no harm done. It is certain that there 
will be a “rush for admission as F. R. I. B. A.; 
but it is to be hoped that the wheat will be 
separated from the tares! AN ARCHITECT. 


BARNET ISOLATION HOSPITAL 


COMPETITION. 


Sia, —These extracts from the reports of 
the last meeting of the Barnet Isolation 
Hospital Committee may be of interest to 
some of your readers: 


From Barnet Press, March 12, 1904. 
“PROPOSED ISOLATION HOSPITAL. 

In connexion with the proposed infectious 
diseases hospital, the Clerk reported that there 
had been over 200 applications for particulars, and 
sixty applications for plans. There had already 
been written in connexion with the matter over 
200 letters. 

The Chairman: When the time comes there may 
be a difficulty in selecting the best plan.—Cr. Clay- 
ton: If we have a special meeting on Monday 
morning we might Ret through the plans by Satur- 
day night. (Laughter.—The Chairman: 1 ques- 
tion if we should be able to select the best plan.— 
Cr. Baughen : I think we shall be able to do that.— 
Cr. Creagh: I am afraid we shall not get first-class 
architects to send in plans.—The Chairman: I think 
plans by some capable men may be sent in. It is 
not a question of getting an eminent architect: 
we want good plans. There are plenty of men in 
the profession who are not well known, but who 
are quite capable of doing all we want.“ 


From Barnet Times, March 11, 1904. 
* ARCHITECTS. 

A letter was read from the Royal Institution of 
British Architects asking for particulars of the 
competition and the appointment of an assessor 
connected with the Institute. 

The Clerk said he had known of letters having 
been written to architects asking them not to take 
1 in competitions because an assessor of the 
nstitute had not been appointed. 
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Mr. Clayton said he thought they could do with- 
out an assessor. i , 

The Clerk said with 200 applicants he should think 
they could. , 

Mr. Clayton said he thought they might have a 
special meeting to consider the matter. , 

Mr. Baughen said he thought they could do with- 
out the Institute. f , 

Major Creagh said he was afraid they might not 
get such a good class of architect if tbey did. 

Mr. Clayton asked if they could be boycotted by 
the Institute? ; 

Major Creagh said he was afraid they could. | 

The Chairman thought they would manage with- 
out the assistance of the Institute. 

Major Creagh said that after all, with the assist- 
ance their medical officer could give them, he 
thought they would get on all right. 

The matter dropped.” 


I have obtained the names and occupations 
of the twelve members of the committee for 
the purpose of estimating their fitness to assess 
the competition. The result is not very 
encouraging, as, with the exception of one 
quantity surveyor and two builders, none of 
them appear to possess any technical know- 
ledge likely to be of use in doing so. 

Some of the members themselves seem to 
entertain doubts on the subject. If. there- 
fore, intending competitors would write 
individually asking for the appointment of an 
assessor, the committee might possibly see the 
wisdom of reconsidering the matter. 

If I am rightly informed, the next meeting 
will be on April 5 

E. P. Howarp. 


AN OLD LONDON INSCRIPTION. 

Sır, —I enclose a careful copy of an inscrip- 
tion which now occupies so unlikely a position 
that its existence is scarcely known. It is 
built into the wall of the back of the offices 
now occupied by Messrs. Hayward-Tvler and 
Co., engineers, etc., at 99, Queen Victoria- 
street, E. C.; this wall faces Lambeth Hill. 

It is evident that “this ground” on which 
the almshouses were built must have been 
either east or west of the spot where the 
stone now stands, for this spot would have 
been in the very middle of Lambeth Hill 
before that street was diverted to suit the 
new Queen Victoria-street. 

ELIOr Howarp. 

%“ The following is the inscription referred 
to:— 


IN Memory or MR DAVID SMITH CITIZEN or LONDON 
AND IMBROYDERER TO QUEENE ELIZABETH WHO IN YE 
YEAR 1584 BVILT SIX TENEMENTS UPON THIS GROUND 
FOR SIX POORE WIDDOWS UNDER YË CARE oF yE 
(GOVERNOURS 
OF CHRIST'S HOSPITALL. LONDON. 
AND IN MEMORY oF S® THomas FITCH KN T wao on 
(YË BEHALFE 
OF THE SAID HOSPITALL. AFTER THE LATE DREADFULL 
FIRE IN SEPTEMBER 1666 REBUILT THE SAME AT EIS 
OWNE PROPER COST AND CHARGES. 
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ARCHES. — XIII. 


URNING back to Fig. 58, p. 317, 
and the accompanying explanation, 
it will be seen that Rankine states 
the true line of resistance from C to 

A should be determined by the condition that it 

shall be a linear arch balanced under purely 

vertical forces. This apparently indicates that, 
so far as concerns the portion of the arch above 
the joint of rupture, Rankine does not apply 
the characteristic feature of his theory, A : 
the due consideration of the horizontal com- 
ponents of the external forces. Hence his 
method of investigating and testing the stability 
of a proposed arch is open to the same objection 
whic 

XI., p. 287). This neglect of the horizontal 

components of the external forces leads to the 

determination of an incorrect position for the 
centre of pressure at the joint of rupture, the 
actual position of that point being nearer the 

intrados than the point C in Fig. 58. 

Another objection to Rankine’s theory is 
that it merely aims at the determination of a 
line of resistance lying within the middle third 
of the arch ring, and does not involve any 
attempt to determine the true line of resistance. 

Those who desire to apply the principles 
enunciated by Rankine to practical arch 
construction will find useful the method of 
Professors Alexander and Thomson. These 
writers have developed Rankine’s method of 
conjugate load areas in such a manner as to 
make it easy of application. Instead of the 
mathematical treatment adopted by Rankine, a 


applies to Scheffler's theory, (see Article 
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semi-graphical method is substituted for con- 
struction of the load areas, reducing the mathe- 
matics and extending the system to the com- 
plete design of segmental, semi-circular, ang 
semi-elliptic arches, with their abutments, 
spandrels, and piers. 
In a paper contributed to the Royal Irish 
Academy,“ Alexander and Thomson demon- 
strate the true shape of the equilibrium curve 


dividing the family of catenaries into two groups. 


the more important of which are termed two- 
nosed catenaries. They then show that these 
two varieties offer an explanation of the two 
distinct ways in which masonry arches fail when 
the abutments are gradually removed, and 
present elaborate tables to facilitate the design 
of segmental maso arches. In this paper 
it is assumed that all loading due to materiai 
causes purely vertical forces acting upon the 
arch. hen discussing the design of masonry 
arches in their work on “ Elementary Applied 
Mechanics, the same authors duly consider both 
vertical and horizontal loads, but insist upon 
the importance of regarding a central elastic 
portion of the arch ring as entirely free from 
other than vertical loads, except where the live 
load covers only half the arch when the horizon- 
tal reaction of the light elastic spandrels of the 
opposite side come into play. 

With the object of making clear the method- 
followed by Alexander and Thomson, we will 
first explain the manner in which load areas 
are dealt with. 

Vertical Load Areas.—Suppose the curve 
A BS, Fig. 59, to be modified so as to represent 
a parabolic linear arch, and assume this curve 
to be the edge of a thin steel rib, lft. wide 
normal to the paper, supported by the horizontal 
thrust T, at the crown hinge A, and the 
tangential thrust T, at the springing hinge S. 
The unit load p is uniformly distributed on the 
horizontal plane a b, and is assumed to be 
transmitted vertically to the rib without con- 
straint by vertical struts having no weight in 
themselves. The parallelogram a b c d drawn 
to scale of the height p, and corresponding in 
length with the horizontal distance between 
A and S, is termed the vertical load area. 

Now, consider the equilibrium of a portion 
of the rib from the crown hinge A to an assumed 
hinge at the pont B, and suppose the rib between 
A and B to be rigid. The corresponding part of 
the vertical load area a b, c, d, shaded in Fig. 59, 
may be regarded as represented by the force P 
acting through the centre of gravity of the 
shaded area. The portion A B is balanced by 
three forces, T,, T, and P, which must meet at 
one point, and the general condition of equili- 
brium requires T to act along the tangent at B. 
By lowering the shaded part of the load area 
until a coincides with A the tangent through B 
will bisect the base of the load area. If B were 
at any other position along the rib the same 
result would follow. Hence it will be seen that 
the condition of equilibrium of a linear arch 
under the vertical load area is : That the tangent 
at any point shall meet the crown tangent on 
the vertical 17 the centre of gravity of the 
portion of the load area from the crown to that 

oint. 
j Conjugate Load Areas.—The curve A B S, in 
Fig. 59, represents a rib similarly intentionally 

ulied out until it is no longer parabolic and 
has become the quadrant of a circle. Under the 
previously-assumed conditions of loading the rib 
will not be in equilibrium; the vertical load will 
tend to flatten it at the crown and to spread it 
out further at the point B. To prevent horizontal 
spreading, assume a vertical platform, e f, 
equal in length to a radius and 1 ft. wide normal 
to the paper, and furnished with a load gravi- 
tating horizontally inwards. This load is 
indicated in Fig. 59 by the parallelogram 
ef g h of the height g = p, standing on the plat- 
form e / as its base. This is termed the conjugate 
horizontal load area. 

Considering the whole circular rib, it is 
evident that the two conjugate load areas should 
be alike, and the proof is given as follows :— 
Let the quadrant A B S be rigid, with hinges at 
A and S. Then for horizontal component 
equilibrium, we have the thrust at the crown 
To equal to the horizontal load area e f g h. 
Again, let the part A B of the quadrant be 
rigid, with hinges at A and B, and resolve T the 
thrust along the tangent at B, into its vertical 
and horizontal components V and H. Then 
for horizontal component equilibrium we have 


* Two- nosed catenaries and their application to the 
design of segmental arches.” By T. Alexander, C.E. 
and A. W. Thomson, D.Sc., Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Vol. xxix. 
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T. = H, together with the unshaded part, 
f ı f gg, of the horizontal load area. Hence, H 
must be equal toe f, g, h, the shaded part of the 
same area re nted by the horizontal force 
Q. Further, V equals the shaded part, a b, c, d, 
of the vertical load area represented by the 
force P. If o be the angle of the rib at B to the 
horizontal, V must bear to H the ratio of sin @ 
to cos 0, in order that T may be along the 
tangent at B, as required by the general con- 
dition of equilibrium. But P and Q are in the 
same ratio, as the bases a b, and e f, are sin 0 
and cos 0, N when the radius is taken 
as unity. Hence, when q is constant and equal 
to p, the condition of equilibrium is satistied 
at any point B of the quadrant. 

For a quadrant, horizontal at the crown and 
vertical at the springing, having to resist a pair 
of conjugate loads, one vertical and the other 
horizontal, the condition of equilibrium is :— 
That the part of the vertical load area from the 
crown out to any point, and the part of the 
horizon load area from the springing up to 
that point, shall bear the same ratio to each 
other as that of the sine and cosine of the slope 
of the rib, at that point, to the horizon. 

Fig. 60 shows another manner of loading the 
quadrant A B S with a pair of conjugate loads 
which balance it. Here the horizontal conju- 
gate load is a uniformly varying load. 

The horizontal load area, represented by the 
trapezoid G K j H, stands on the base H 3, and 
is set out by the 45 deg. sloping line drawn 
from L. 

The vertical load consists of two parts. The 
first part is the material between the horizontal 
plane represented by the line D C L, and the 
rib ABS. The second part is a load distributed 
uniformly along the rib, such that the amount 
upon the part 4 B would fill up the area O A B 
with the material constituting the first part of 
the load. The first part of the vertical load on 
the arc A B is a slab A B C D, assumed, as 

before, to be 1 ft. wide normal to the paper. 
The second part of the vertical load may be 
represented by a uniform ring of voussoirs 1 ft. 
wide normal to the paper, and of the same 
material as the slab A B C D. In this ease the 
thickness of the voussoirs must be half the 
radius, so that their volume may complete 
the slab O B C D. The trapezoid O BC D in 
Fig. 60 is the vertical load area for the portion 
AB of the quadrant and is represented by the 
vertical force P, while the shaded area E F G H 
is the horizontal load area for the portion. from 
the springing up to B, and is represented by the 
horizontal force Q. In the two shaded areas 
the parallel sides are equal, namely B C = E F, 
and O D = H G, and their areas are proportional 
to the distances between the parallel sides 
respectively. Hence P: Q:: CD: HE:: 
sin ð: cos , and, as before, the conditions of 
equilibrium are assured. 

It should be noticed that only the upper 
portion A B C D of the vertical load area 
represents the distribution of the first part of the 
vertical load. The area O A B merely indicates 
the amount of the second part of the vertical 
load on A B without representing its distribution. 
It should also be observed that the thickness 
of the voussoirs necessitated by the foregoi 
assumptions is vastly in excess of that pequired 
in actual practice. 

Su per position of Loads.—If a rib be balanced 


under the two systems of loadin . 
it can evidently be balanced under the same 
systems applied conjointly. The load in the 


latter case can be represented by a of 
conjugate load areas constructed by addi 8 or 
subtracting the two given pairs of areas. Sup- 
the horizontal plane D C L, in Fig. 60, to 
lowered until D corresponds with A, then A J 
representing the horizontal plane in its new 
position cuts off a parallelogram A J C D from 
the vertical load area. At the same time the 
new sloping boundary j m cuts off a parallelo- 
gram j mG K, of exactly the same area, from 
the horizontal conjugate load area. This is 
practically the same as if the load shown in Fig. 
59 were removed. Conversely with the load 
shown in Fig. 59 may be added to that in Fig. 60. 
The rectangle a b, ¢, d, Hig. 59, would then be 
placed above C D, Fig , and the rectangle 
e f, 9, k, Fig. 59, could be placed against H E, 
Fig. 61, or distorted until its sides sloped at an 
angle of 45 deg., and placed against G F in the 
same figure. 

The vertical force P, in Fig. 59, may be taken 
to represent the share of the live load carried by 
a section of a bridge 1 ft. broad. The horizontal 
force Q in Fig. 59, represents the additional 
horizontal reaction that must be opposed by the 
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backing to any tendency of the arch to spread 
when the live load comes upon it. 

On the other hand, Fig. 60 affords a representa- 
tion of the dead load on the same bridge. The 
poan or roadway is represented by the 

orizontal line D C L, while A B S is the line of 
stress up the middle of the voussoirs, these two 
lines forming the appr and lower boundaries of 
the greater part of the dead load. The other 
portion of the vertical load, spread uniformly 
along the line of stress, is the weight of the 
voussoirs, and the conjugate load area j H G K 
indicates, from the crown to the springing, the 
passive horizontal resistance which the backin 
must oppose to the tendency of the linear ri 
to spread under the influence of the dead load. 

As the thickness of the voussoirs in practice 
would be insignificant compared with the radius, 
it is recommended that the whole of the area 
representing the load along the curve A B S 
should be removed, and a small proportion be 
restored afterwards to suit practical require- 
ments. 

The first step is to find the shape of the 
horizontal load area for the qyadrant A B S 
bearing a uniform load, along the sib, of the 
intensity already taken. The breadth of this 
area should be calculated for several equi- 
distant points on the line j H and a boundary 
can then be drawn with three batters accurately 
enough for practical purposes. The area is 
then to be drawn on the left side of j H so as to 
subtract it from the area already determined. 
The treble- battered line then furnishes the inner 
boundary of the conjugate horizontal load area, 
and the outer boundary is the line L K F G, the 
position of which changes with any variation in 
the height of the plane D C L, or with any altera- 
tion in the live load. 

In Alexander and Thomson’s discussion of 
conjugate load areas, the 1 represent 
shafts or cylinders under fluid pressure, and 
special reference is made in the text to the 
desi of buried arches, shafts, and sewers. 
With the object of limiting our consideration of 
the method, we have only dealt with such parts 
of the discussion as relate to arches generally, 
and the diagrams in the present article have 
been specially drawn to conform with this line 
of treatment. 

———_---2—_—_ 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of this Council was held on 
Thursday of last week. 

The Streets Committee submitted a report 
in reference to the recent fatal fire in Er 
lane, in which they recommended that they 
be authorised to take immediate steps for the 
promotion of a Bill in Parliament empower- 
ing the Corporation to inspect all buildings 
and require owners to provide proper means 
of exit through the roof by fixed ladders or 
other adequate means of escape.— This was 
agreed to. 

A letter was submitted from the Local 
Government Board suggoting certain altera- 
tions in the by-laws under the City of London 
Public Health Act, 1902, in regard to the 
demolition of buildings which was approved 
by the Court in October last. On the recom- 
mendation of the Committee it was agreed 
that the by-laws should be amended accord- 
ingly and the necessary steps taken to get 
their formal confirmation by the Local 
Government Board. 

On the recommendation of the same Com- 
mittee it was decided to construct an under- 
ground convenience for men only in Fleet- 
street by Fetter-lane at an estimated cost of 
2,3002., exclusive of the expense of altering 
any gas, water, hydraulic, or other mains 
that it might be found necessary to divert. 

The Lord Mayor laid before the Court a 


Fig. 60. 


request from the Mayor of Bradford asking 
for a loan of pictures belonging to the Cor- 
poration for an art and industrial exhibition 
to be held at the Cartwright Memorial Hall, 
Bradford, next May, and a letter from Sir 
Horaco Plunkett, Vice-President of the Board 
of Agriculture, in Ireland, on the subject of 
exhibiting in the Guildhall Art Gallery. for 
a brief period a collection of works repre- 
sentative of Irish art.—The requests were 
referred to the Library Committee. 

A report was submitted from the Bridge 
House Estates Committee in regard to the 
suggested reconstruction of Southwark Bridge. 
They stated that although a satisfactory 
settlement had been arrived at with the 
Thames Conservancy Board and other river 
interests, and that provision had been agreed 
to be made for the convenience of foot 
passengers during the progress of the works, 
the opposition of the owners, lessees, and 
occupiers of premises at the northern end of 
the bridge to the proposed alteration of the 
level of Upper Thames-street and the gradients 
of the various streets and lanes affected 
thereby, had prevailed with the Committee 
of the House of Commons. Seeing that the 
elimination of the most important feature of 
the scheme left Queen-street with its present 
heavy gradient of 1 in 29, and destroyed the 
value of the scheme as a whole, they recom- 
mended the Court not to proceed with the 
present Bill.—This was carried. 

The scheme for the barrage of the Thames 
from Richmond to Gravesend, published by 
Mr. Casey and Mr. Barber, was referred to 
the Port of London Committee to consider 
and report as to its practicability and 
desirability. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOTION. 


AT the resumed sitting of this Commission 
on Thursday of last week the evidence of Mr. 
C. T. Yerkes was continued and concluded. 
The witness expressed himself as adverse to 
the building of shallow surface tramways on 
the ground that they would interfere with 
the tunnels which ought to be constructed for 
the accommodation of gas, water, electric, 
and other pipes, and also because they were 
more expensive to construct than the tube 
railway, 8 to the great loss they caused to 
the public while the work was in course of 
progres He was against municipalities going 
in for building railways or tramways, because 
they could not do it as cheaply or as effi- 
ciently as a private company. e would like 
to see a 2d. uniform fare throughout London, 
so that the working man might be able to 
live right out in the country, as was the case 
15 New York, Chicago, and other American 
cities. 

Mr. J. S. Beale, who has been honorary 
solicitor of the Railway Company's Associa- 
tion for the last thirty years, also gave 
evidence. He expressed himself against the 
appointment of a tribunal outside Parliament 
to deal with railway and tramway bills, as 
has been suggested by many witnesses, and 
instead advocated a joint committee of both 
Houses of Parliament as being an ideal body, 
whose decisions, he thought, would command 
universal confidence and respect. 

On Friday evidence was given by Mr. Alder- 
man Ivey, the Chairman of the Tramways 
Committee of the West Ham Borough Council. 
He said that, in his opinion, the fact that 
local authorities had not yet been able to 
agree on a system of electric traction for 
tramways or as to terms of working went 
to prove that there was a need for an 
authority with powers to settle above the 
heads of the parties concerned any question in 
dispute. He advocated a scheme of tram- 
ways for London which should take the form 
of a wheel, the spokes of which should cross 
near, but not at, a central hub, the hub being 
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the City; each spoke line was to be connected 
by various circles of tramways. Dealing with 
the merits of the overhead and the conduit 
systems, witness said that he was in favour 
of the former, which, he considered, were 
merely the bridge which would carry us over 
until it was commercially possible to run 
trams with accumulators. When the accumu- 
lator was perfected the conduits and surface 
contact gear would be of no use, and it would 
cost more to remove them and make good the 
roads than the material would be worth. On 
the other hand, the overhead gear could be 
easily removed and would be worth a fair 
price per ton. 

Sir James W. Szlumper said that he had 
made a special study of the underground 
railways of London, and considered that the 
time had passed for any entirely new and 
comprehensive scheme to be formed. A valu- 
able addition to London’s tubes would be a 
railway from the south end of the Great 
Northern and Strand railway under the 
Thames to Southwark, Walworth, Peckham 
Rye, Dulwich, and so to the Crystal Palace. 
The proper and more convenient size for tubes 
he had found to be 11 ft. 84 in. The theory 
had been put forward that a larger tube 
would provide a means of escape in case of 
danger, but he considered that it would be 
a death trap in a case of panic. Schemes, 
said witness, in conclusion, should not be 
rejected merely on the grounds that the capital 
was not absolutely secured. 


—̃ ——„— —ẽ— 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


New WET Front, HEREFORD CATHEDRAL.— 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has just 
dedicated the new west front of Hereford 
Cathedral. The new front is estimated to 
cost between 14,0007. and 15,000/. The com- 
plete scheme of restoration, however, will not 
have been carried out until another stage— 
the third—has been accomplished. The first 
stage consisted of a stained-glass window at 
a cost of 1, 5007. The second is the work just 
completed. The third will be the 16 of 
the fronts of the north and south aisles. sur- 
mounted by massive turrets, with staircases 
leading on to the roofs of the nave. This 
will be taken in hand when funds permit. 
‘The central portion of the west front has been 
built in the XIVth century decorated style. 
A new narthex has been provided, and it is 
flanked by two buttresses, which, just above 
the parapet, recede, and are carried on up 
in the form of pinnacles of the same design 
as those which adorn the main tower, wich 
the addition of the letters I. H. S.“ carved 
at frequent intervals. Between the pinnacles, 
in the centre. is a Latin cross, constituting 
the apex of the facade, and underneath, above 
the memorial to the late Queen, is a canopied 
statue of the Madonna. On either side of 
the window is a statue—the one on the left 
being St. Thomas of Hereford, and that on 
the right St. Ethelbert, likewise in canopied 
niches. Below the parapet, which is panelled, 
is more statuary. On the north side of the 
portal is a full-length figure of Bishop Booth, 
and on the south side a figure, of like pro- 
portions, of Bishop Lorraine. On the large 
side buttresses will be placed statues of St. 
‘George and the Dragon on the English side 
(north), and St. David on the Welsh (south). 
The main arch is cusped and springs from 
‘two piers, and is decorated externally with 
ball flower, the cusps being lions’ heads and 
roses alternately, while the piers are foliated 
with bryony and maple. he label of the 
arch is stopped by long bosses of ivy and 
bryony. The subject of the centre shield 
above is a crown radiant cross with the mono- 
grams of the patron saints, S. M.” and 
“S. E.,“ representing St. Mary and St. Ethel- 
‘bert. Vine crockets decorate the main gable, 
which is crowned by a finial. In the diapers 
up the faces of the two small buttresses, which 
stand one on each side the entrance to the 
narthex, are alternately roses with foliage, 
and in one row are several symbols, There are 
emblems also of the Passion and a representa- 
tion of the Resurrection. Above the narthex are 
shields copied from the Stanbury Chapel of the 
cathedral, including those of St. Peter, St. 
Andrew, St. John the Baptist, St. John the 
Evangelist, St. Matthias, and St. Philip. 
The canopies of the statues of Booth and 
Lorraine are crocketed, and terminate in a 
finial at the cornice line, which is the dividing 
point of the upper and lower portions of the 
facade. The parapet is panelled and orna- 
mented with ball flower. On the inside of the 
porch the capitals are filbert oak, vine, thorn, 
and ivy, and the centre boss in the groined 
vaulting shows the ancient arms of Kings 
Offa and Cantlupe and the Deanery crest. 
The groins terminate in northern, southern, 
eastern, and western bosses. The panel over 
the inner doorway represents our Lord seated 
upon a throne in majesty, and in the span- 


drils on either side are attendant angels. the 
one bearing a palm and the other a lily. The 
label ends on the right-hand side in a figure- 
head of the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the present Archbishop, representations 
of Bishop Percival and Dean Leigh carved 
in stone occupying the corresponding situa- 
tions on the interior wall of the doorway. 
The stone used is mottled Hollington (North 
Staffordshire), which is of a red sandstone 
nature, excepting the flooring of the porch, 
which is Portland stone. The contractors for 
the work were Messrs. John Thompson and 
Co., Peterborough; the ornamental carving 
was entrusted to Mr. John Baker, and the 
statuary to Mr. Fincher. The remaining 
portion of the restoration—the renewal of 
the west fronts of the side isles, with the 
addition of turrets—is estimated to cost 5.000“. 
Mr Oldrid Scott, of London, was the architect 
for the work.—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

CHANCEL, ULVERSTON CHurRCH.—The new 
chancel of Ulverston Parish Church was 
dedicated on the 22nd ult. The old chancel 
has been extended by 14 ft. eastward, thus 
making the full length of the interior of the 
church 152 ft. A number of additional choir 
stalls have thus been provided. The tower at 
the west end has been opened out, and this has 
made room for additional pews. The old 
stained-glass window at the east end has been 
raised. The architects were Messrs. Austin 
and Paley, end the contractors Messrs. Hatch 
and Sons, all of Lancaster. 

New SACRARIUM, St. BARNABAS’ CHURCH, 
DERBY. -A new sacrarium has been added to 
St. Barnabas’ Church, in the Ashbourn-road 
district of Derby. Last autumn it was decided 
to finish the east end—the tower is left to 
the future—by the addition of a sacrarium 
18 ft. long, and a choir, built into the nave, 
20 ft. in length. Underneath the sacrarium is 
a choir vestry, with access by a stone staircase 
inside the church. The chancel thus formed 1s 
separated from the rest of the nave by an 
open oak screen. The sacrarium is lighted 
by three windows in the Early English style, 
corresponding with the architecture of the rest 
of the building, which was designed by Mr. 
Coke Hill. Its cost has been about 2. 3007. 
Messrs. Walker and Slater, the original 
builders of the church, have carried out the 
new additions. The oak work has been 
designed and executed by Messrs. Jones and 
Willis, of Birmingham; the vitreous mosaic 
floor of the chancel, coloured in green and 
peacock blue, has been put in by Messrs. 
Rust, of London. 

Newman MEMORIAL CHURCH, EDGBASTON, 
BIRMINGHAM.—The foundation-stone of the 
Newman Memorial Church was laid on the 
25th ult. by the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Birmingham. The plan and main features of 
the memorial church are based on those of the 
Church of San Martino in Rome—chosen 
because the Cardinal had always intended 
that such a church should be erected at 
Edgbaston. For this purpose he caused an 
exact ground-plan and elevation of San Mar- 
tino to be made for him in 1850. In select- 
ing therefore San Martino as their model for 
the memorial church, the Fathers are carrying 
out the Cardinal’s intentions, though the 
design has of necessity been modified to suit 
modern requirements. Hence, in the new 
plans there are transepts and a spacious sanc- 
tuary; while a barrel roof and dome have been 
substituted for the flat roof of San Martino 
The nave will consist of seven bays, with side 
aisles and epsidal side chapels opening from 
the aisles. The interior walls of the church 
will be left for the present for future decora- 
tion, and the side aisles will be vaulted in 
stone. The width of the nave will be 33 ft.. 
and the barrel roof will be made of chestnut 
wood. The columns supporting the entablature 
will be of Brescia marble, each column 
measuring 18 ft. in height and 2 ft. 14 in. 
in diameter. The floor will also be of marble. 
The internal stone-work will be of Guiting 
stone, and the external walls of Stancliffe 
stone. The building will be an entirely new 
structure, which will be erected outside 
and over the present edifice. For a time 
the extensions proposed on the chancel 
side of the church will be deferred. The 
total cost will probably be 30,0007., and, 
so far, little more than half that amount has 
been raised. Roughly speaking, the cost of 
the work now proposed is 14. 000T. Mr. Doran 
Webb is the architect of the new church.— 
Birmingham Daily Post. 

Nurses’ Home, York County HospirAL.— A 
new nurses’ home has been erected at the 
York County Hospital. The home is in the 
form of a new wing, projecting at right angles 
to the main building, and at the end of the 
Watt Memorial wing. The principal front 
faces St. Maurice’s-road, from which it is in- 
tended to have a separate approach when the 
whole scheme is complete. It is connected with 
the Hospital by a paved and glazed covered 
way which faces south to the garden, and 


which provides a promenade for the nurses. 
The present section contains sitting and darv 
rooms for the sisters and nurses, separate 
rooms for the matron and twenty sisters and 
nurses, maids’ pantry, cloak-rooms, box-room. 
four bath-rooms, coal and luggage lift, and 
other necessary conveniences. The building is 
of three stories, and is of fireproof construc- 
tion. The staircases are of stone, the floors of 
concrete covered with mosaic or wood blocks, 
and the walls and ceilings are plastered with 
fireproof cement. The building is warmed by 
low-pressure hot-water from a steam heater, 
supplied from a large new boiler recently 
pieces in the basement of the main building, 
esides which every room has a fireplace. 
Electricity has been employed for lighting. 
The work has been carried out by the follow- 
ing York contractors:—Brick and stone work, 
Mr. George Walker; joinery, Messrs. Hick ard 
Hobson; slating, Messrs. Dodgson and Son; 
heating and ngs Mr. T. G. Hodgson; 
n Messrs. Bellerby and Sons; electric 
ighting, the York Electrical Company. The 
cost has been about 4,000/., which, with fur- 
nishings, brings the total to 4,486/. Several 
other works have also been carried out at the 
Hospital, including improvements to the operat- 
ing theatre and the provision of fire-escape 
staircases and balconies. The balconies and 
staircases are constructed of steel and concrete, 
with hammered iron balustrades. Prismatic 
glass floors have been used for the ground- 
floor balcony, so as not to interfere with the 
lighting of the basement. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. W. Tomlinson Walker. of 
Victoria Ironworks, York, assisted by other 
local contractors, and the cost has been about 
1,400/. An electric passenger lift has also been 
rovided near to the front entrance, extending 
rom the basement to the top story. The car is 
sufficiently large to take an ambulance, and 
the motive power is electricity. A space is also 
formed in the car for carrying coal, food. 
boxes, etc. The elevator was provided and 
fixed by the Otis and Waygood Elevator Com- 
any, and the total cost was 750/. The works 
ave been executed from the designs and 
under the supervision of Mr. Walter H. 
Brierley, architect. of York. 

SANATORIUM, ScarsoroucH. — This new 
building has been erected on a site to the 
north of the borough and outside the boun- 
dary, at a distance of two miles from_ the 
centre of the town. It is 165 ft. above 
ordnance datum, and can be approached from 
either the Scalby or Burniston roads. The 
administrative block contains accommodation 
for Medical Officer of Health, matron, nine 
nurses, six servants, kitchen for the whole 
hospital, and the usual offices. The scarlet 
fever block has accommodation for six male 
and six female patients in main ward and 
for two patients in private wards. A recrea- 
tion-room is provided on the first floor. The 
enteric fever block has accommodation for four 
male and four female patients in main wards 
and two patients in private wards. The 
diphtheria block consists of the wood and iron 
structure erected in 1892 for the isolation of 
small-pox. The observation block has accom- 
modation for one male and one female 

atient. There are also laundry block, wasb- 
ouse, ironing- room, engine- room, boiler- 
house, coal-house, disinfecting chambers 
stable and coach, mortuary, and incinerator. 
The porter's lodge and discharge block includes 
accommodation for porter, and waiting- 
rooms, bath- room, dressing-room, clothes store. 
and the usual offices. The buildings are of 
brick, with stone dressings, faced with local 
red wire-cut bricks, and slated roofs. The 
wards of the scarlet fever, enteric, and 
observation blocks are heated by means of 
Shorland’s Manchester stoves and grates 
(double stoves being provided in each of the 
large wards of the scarlet fever and enteric 
fever blocks). Supplementary and indepen- 
dent heatin is provided in these two 
pavilions and in the administration blocks by 
means of radiators on the low pressure hot- 
water system. Each pavilion is also provided 
with a separate system of hot-water supply. 
All wards are ventilated by means of inlet 
ventilators at the floor level and by exhaust 
ventilators in the ceiling on the natural 
system.“ In addition, the upper portions of 
all the windows are arranged to open inwards 
on the hopper principle. The wards are 
lighted by means of incandescent gas burners. 
The floors of the wards consist of polished oak 
blocks on concrete. The floors of the duty- 
room, recreation-room, and nurses’ dining- 
room, and first-floor corridor in the adminis- 
trative block are of polished pitch pine. The 
floors of the corridors, wards, bath-rooms, 
lavatories, etc., are of terrazzo. The cooking 
for the whole institution will be carried out 
in the kitchen of the administrative block. 
The laundry has been fitted with up-to-date 
steam power plant. The whole of the work 
has been . and carried out under the 
supervision of the Borough Engineer (Mr. 
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Harry W. Smith), in conjunction with the 
Medical Officer of Health (Dr. F. Dittmar). 
The following were the contractors for the 
various works:—Excavator, bricklayer, and 
mason. Messrs. J. Bastiman and Sons; slater, 
Mr. C. Pullan; carpenter and joiner, Mr. 
T. B. Jowsey; plasterer, Mr. J. Turnbull; 
smith and founder, Mr. H. Pickup: painter, 
Mr. R. Kelly; plumber and glazier, Mr. S. 
Bland; laundry machinery, Messrs. Bradford 
and Co., of Manchester ; heating and hot- 
water apparatus, Messrs. Blakeborough and 
Rhodes, Stockton-on-Tees; Manchester stoves 
and ventilation, Messrs. Shoriand and Brother, 
Manchester; wood block and terrazzo flooring. 
Messrs. Geary, Walker, and Co., London; 
-clerk of works, Mr. W. H. Walden. 

Post Orrice, ILkeston.—New Post Office 
premises have been erected at Ilkeston. in the 
Market Place. from plans prepared by Mr. C. 
Hunt. architect, Ilkeston. The contractors for 
the building were Messrs. Hazlewood and 
Marston. 

GUARDIANS’ OFFICES AND Nurses’ HOME, 
LaMBETH.—Mr. George Howlett, Chairman of 
‘the Lambeth Board of Guardians, opened 
recently the new Nurses’ Home and Offices, 
situated in Brook-street, Kennington, on the 
site of the old board room. Negotiations and 
work in connexion with the new building 
have been in progress for some three or four 
years. The Nurses’ Home will accommodate 
over 100 officers, each having a separate bed- 
room. Mr. S. R. J. Smith was the architect 
and Mr. W. Lawrence the builder. 

New Dwetines, Limenouse.—The new 
-dwellings which have been erected in Three 
Colt-street, Limehouse, were opened recently 
by Alderman Potter. The buildings provide 
accommodation for fifty-six persons. Mr. A. E. 
Symes, of Stratford, was the contractor for the 
work, and Mr. W. M. Jameson, the Borough 
Engineer, the architect. The cost of the work 
was 6,2982. 

ScHOOLS, WALTHAMSTOW.—The new schools at 
Selwyn-avenue were formally opened on Satur- 
day, the 19th inst., by Councillor Edward Good. 
The accommodation is for 520, in two depart- 
ments. The contract amounted to 7,0922. The 
building was erected from designs by Mr. H. 
Prosser, Architect to the Education Committee, 
and is faced with Adderley-park red pressed 
bricks, with string courses of Ruabon white 
pressed bricks, and dressings of Box-ground 

Rath stone. There are ten class-rooms, eight 
of which will accommodate fifty, and two rooms 
of sixty each. These are grouped around the 
central hall, which is 85 ft. 6 in. by 26 ft., and 
can be divided by a movable glazed partition. 
There are five entrances, large cloak 
rooms. head teacher's room, assistant teachers’ 
room. lavatories, book-store, caretaker's store, 
Fe. The dados are of glazed bricks through- 
out. The galleries are sloped instead of 

stepped, the floors are laid with pitch-pine 
blocks. and the heating apparatus is on the 
low-pressure system. Mr. F J. Coxhead, of 
Levtonstone, was the contractor. 

HE Law Sactety’s New Breitores.— Their 
Majesties the King and Queen, opened on 
Wednesday the new wing of the Law Society. 
Chancery-lane. Mr. H. Percy Adams, the 
architect, has produced something much more 
interesting than the existing buildings. A 
new vestibule and staircase, leading to 
the rooms on the first floor, are close to 
the present main entrance, the vestibule 
also giving access to a refreshment- room 
and smoking- room. In the latter room is a 
frieze of decorated panels of  oil-painted 
flowers. The president has a separate room, 
whilst a general offics, and rooms for the 
secrctarial and clerical staff are in close 

roximity. The public will obtain an entrance 
rom Bell-yard. The new hall is situated on 
the first floor. The frieze consists of thirteen 
panels, joined by festoons of leaves and fruit. 
They are original models by Mr. Conrad 
Dressler, and are fired in clay and enamelled 
in various colours. The conception of the 
whole is Justice exhibited in the Divine and 
human aspects. A room has been provided as 
an addition to the librarv. The examination 
hall will in future be used as a students’ read- 
ing-room, as well as for its original purpose. 
Examinations, lectures, and classes will hence- 
forward be held in two rooms on the third 
floor. These apartments will be reached by a 
lift, or by the staircase at the Bell- yard 
entrance, e contractors for the whole work 
were Messrs, Colls and Son, of Coleman street. 


— ä — — 
STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


RESTORATION OF YORK CHAPTER HOUSE 
fIxDOws.—The work of preserving the 
stained windows of the Chapter House of 
York Minster has been taken in hand by the 
Minster authorities. It is some time ago now 
that Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., the adviser of 
the Dean and Chapter, drew attention to the 
angerous condition of the windows owing to 
the fact that long exposure to the atmosphere 


* 


had so affected the surface of the glass, by 
corrosion, that in some parts the thickness of 
the plate had been reduced from an eighth of 
an inch to almost the thickness of peper. As 
a result of his report it was decided, in order 
to prevent further ravages and the possibility 
of the windows being blown in, that steps 
should be taken to protect them. This is 
being done by the erection of an outer cover- 
ing of plain glass, in quarries. It is also 
e to repair portions of the worn 
mullions. Someihing over 5002. is the esti- 
mated cost of the work.—Yorkshtre Observer. 

MEMORIAL WINDOWS, STAFFORD. — Two 
stained-glasa memorial windows were recentl 
unveiled in St. Thomas's Church, Stafford. 
Messrs. Kayll and Co., of Leeds, designed and 
executed the work. , 

HORNDON-ON-THE-HILL,—A two-light stained- 
glass memorial window, executed by Messrs. 
Percy Bacon and Brothers, has just been placed 
in this church. The figures in the designs 
are those of David and Solomon, and an angel 
is introduced in the top of the window over 
these two lights holding a curtain, which forms 
un effective background to the figures. 


— . —— 


APPOINTMENTS. 


A MEETING of the Archdeacons and Rural 
Deans of the Diocese of Llandaff, presided 
over by the Bishop, was held at Cardiff 
recently, when Mr. G. E. Halliday was 
re-elected Surveyor under the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act, 1871, for the Archdeaconry 
of Llandaff. and Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, 
erchitect, Cardiff, was elected Surveyor for 
the Archdeaconry of Monmouth, in place of 
Mr. J. P. Seddon, retired. 

APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OFFICER.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
appointment of Mr. W. Peverett as a sanitary 
inspector in the Metropolitan Borough of 
Hackney. 

Mr. G. Hamilton Gordon, A. R. I. B. A., has 
been appointed by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to the post of Director of Public 
Works for the Orange River Colony, and is 
shortly leaving for South Africa. 


—__—_e—@e—___ 
FOREIGN. 


FranceE.—The Société Nationale des Archi- 
tectes de France has chosen for the subject 
of its competition for 1904 “A design for a 
bathing and hydropathic establishment. 
A statue representing The Republic,“ by 
M. Constant Roux, has been placed in the 
courtyard of the Prefecture at Marseilles.— 
The statue of Mariette Bey, the celebrated 
Eerntologist, has been inaugurated at Cairo. 
It is the work of M. Denys Puech, and has 
a pedestal in the form of an antique sar- 
cophagus, designed by the architect Edouard 
Mariette, the brother of Mariette Bey.——A 
museum of Southern French art is to be 
established at Montpellier, which will contain 
remarkable examples of sculptural art from 
the IVth to the XIIIth century, and will 
present opportunities for the study of the 
medieval art of Languedoc, Roussillon, 
Provence, Dauphine, and Auvergne. M. 
Bonnat has been elected a member of the 
Conseil Supérieur of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, in place of the late M. Gérôme.——The 
Department of Instruction Publique has 
founded a new school in the Boulevard Mont- 
arnasse, built from the designs of M. 

acoste.——-The Service des Beaux-Arts of 
Paris has installed in the basement of the 
Petit Palais the curious collection of models 
of public roads exhibited in 1900 in the 
Exposition de l'Art Public. The death is 
announced of M. Arthur Chaudonet, archi— 
tect, of Dijon, at the age of fifty-seven. Among 
his principal works were the Lycée Carnot 
at Dijon, the Ecole d' Agriculture at Chatillon, 
and the Mont de Piété and the Savings Bank 
at Dijon. He was architect to the Depart- 
ment of the Côte d’Or.——The death is also 
announced of the architect Jean M. Benoni 
Roblot, curator of the museum at Sens.— 
We have to record, also, the death, at the age 
of fortv-one, of M. Paul Signac, one of the 
most remarkable of the group of painters who 
were distinguished as ‘‘néo Impressionistes.“ 
He was the author of a work entitled 
D' Eugene Delacroix au Néo-Impressisme,”’ 
in which he stated the theories of this group 
of artists. — We have also to record the death, 
at the age of fifty-two, of a much esteemed 
writer on art, M. Germain Hédiard, who had 
made a special study of French masters in 
lithography. He also wrote, for L’Artiste, a 


' some 


series of excellent critical studies of various 


artists—Delacroix, Bonington, Decamps, Char- 
let, Paul Huet. Dupre, J. Lewis Brown, 
Fartin-Latour, etc. He had in preparation 
others. for the Gazette des Beauz-Arts, on 
Gericault and other artists, and had taken an 
active part in the organisation of the retro- 
spective exhibition of lithography. 


' as to a situation. 


GERMANY.—A new opera house is to be built 
in Berlin from the plans of Professor Genzmer. 
he righ acy Society at Frankfort is about 
to build a Physical Institute from the plans of 
Herr Hoven, at a cost of 1,250,000 francs.— 
The Harbour at Diisseldorf is to be rebuilt 
and charged at a cost of 8,000,000 francs. 
new theatre is to be built at Kiel from 
the designs of Herr Seeling. 

AvstTria.—A memorial to the composer 
Millocker has been erected in the central 
cemetery at Vienna. The sculptor, Herr 
Josef Tuch, has represented on one side a bust 
in relief of the composer, and at the foot a 
scene from the second act of the operetta 
Der Bettelstudent,“ Millöcker's most popular 
composition. The memorial is executed in 
Carrara marble.— The plans for a Thermo- 
chemical Institute at Budapest have been 
completed; it is estimated that the building 
will cost 2,000,000k. 


— — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. Thompson, architect, Hull, has entered 
into partnership with Mr. Kirton, and the 

ractice will be carried on under the style of 

hompson and Kirton. The offices have been 
removed from Manor-street to Exchange- 
buildings, Lowgate, Hull.—Mr. 8. : 
Healing, of Gloucester, and Mr. T. Overbury, 
of Cheltenham, architects and surveyors, have 
entered into 55 and taken over the 
offices and architectural practice of Mr. Joseph 
Hall, late Borough Surveyor of Cheltenham, 
at Lloyds’ Bank-chambers, Cheltenham. — 
Mr. M. Starmer Hack, architect, has removed 
his offices from 28, Newman-street, to 22, 
Surrey-stregt, Strand, W. C. 

EDINBURGH BulLDb ING Trapgs’ ExcCRHAN OR. 
On the 24th ult. Mr. William Graham Yooll, 
the President, gave a short address on the 
history and manufacture of cement—Mr. 
D. Kemp, J. P., presiding—remarkin 
that unless British manufacturers adopted 
modern machinery and scientific methods, as 
was done abroad, their occupation would soon 
be non est as far as England was concerned. 
There was no reason why, with cheap coal at 
hand, works of modern construction should 
not be erected and carried on in a manner 
that would bid defiance to any foreign com- 
petition, which was undoubtedly becoming 
a very serious matter. But, he said, the 
increase of imports must not be met by 
taxation, or, still worse, by adulteration of 
material, but by the methods he had indicated. 
At the close Mr. Graham Yooll was awarded 
a cordial vote of thanks. 

NORWICH MASTER BUILDERS’ ANNUAL DINNER. 
—The members of the Norwich and District 
Master Builders’ Association held their annual 
dinner on the 23rd ult. at the Maid’s Head 
Hotel, when upwards of one hundred gentle- 
men connected with the building industry in 
the city assembled. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. James S. Smith, in the regrettable 
absence, through indisposition, of the newlvy- 
elected President, Mr. John Youngs. The 
loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured. Mr. W. T. Scarles submitted ‘ The 
Norwich and_ District Master Builders’ 
Association.“ The Association was started on 
November 2, 1897, under the auspices of Mr. 
George Hawes, to whom in the early stages 
of the Association they owed a great deal. 
For the last two years they had oe under 
the guidance of their present chairman, Mr. 
Smith, than whom no man was more respected 
in Norwich. The Association had not done 
much during the ~ast year, for the reason that 
there had not been much for them to do; but 
he was sure that when their services were 
required the members would do all in their 
power to make the Association a strong one. 
The Chairman, in reply, stated that he 
thought the building trade, taken collectively, 
was the largest industry in the kingdom. The 
membership of their Association represented 
the payment of 100,000/. in wages a year, 
which, he thought, justified their position. 
They endeavoured to settle all disputes 
between master and men, to aim at fair and 
equitable forms of contract, an. to exchange 
social ideas. They felt there was a great 
ee in a uniform contract, and if there 
was such a form of contract there would be 
no need to waste time in reading contracts 
through, as they would be universally under- 
stood. In connexion with the Association 
was an accident insurance society, and already 
they had dealt with some ninety-two claims, 
light and some serious. They had 
managed to treat the Accident Association as 
a going concern. There had also been recently 
started another branch of business, a fidelity 
guarantee society, whereby they could guaran- 
tee any emplovee who might want references 
Beyond that, they had 


| formed a builders’ contract guarantee, which 
should commend itself to builders, because 
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very often they were asked to sign a contract 
and find a bond. In such cases the Associa- 
tion was willing to accept any guarantee for 
any builder who might accept a contract. 
He trusted that builders from all parts of the 
county would avail themselves of the benefits 
offered by the society.—The toast of The 
Mayor, Sheriff, and Corporation was pro. 
posed by Mr. G. E. Hawes. The Sheriff and 
Alderman Cunnell responded. Mr. G. S. 
Tinkler proposed the toast of The Architects 
and Surveyors, which was acknowledged by 
Mr. E. T. Boardman, who suggested that the 
Association should found a scholarship at the 
Technical Institute, which would lead to good 
work on the part of the students. Mr. A. E. 
Collins, the City Engineer, also replied, and 
remarked that during the year the builders 
had not been so much trouble to him as in 
previous years. That was, however, owing to 
the slackness of work in the city. Mr. B. B. 
Morgan, whose name was coupled with the 
toast, also replied. Mr. F. A. Bainbridge 
proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Merchants of Nor- 
wich,“ which was acknowledged by Messrs. 
E. Ransom and F. C. Havers, and the remain- 
ing toast was that of The Guests, given 
by Mr. W. E. Bird, jun., and responded to 
by the Mayor of Ipswich and Mr. A. Brittain. 

THE WIDENING OF LONDON BRIDGE. — The 
widening of London Bridge, undertaken two 
years ago, has been completed, and on Mon- 
day public traffic was resumed at the close of 
a brief civic ceremonial. Before the present 
improvement the roadway was a trifle more 
than 53 ft. wide, but it is now 65 ft. No 
change has been made in the carriage-way, 
which still permits four lines of vehicles to 
ass simultaneously, the greater width secured 
b: the improvement being devoted entirely 
to the footpaths, each of which has been 
increased from 9 ft. to 15 ft. This enlarge- 
ment is effected by means of Cornish granite 
corbels or cantilevers. The work was designed 
by Mr. A. Murray, the present City Surveyor, 
and carried out by Messrs. Pethick Brothers. 

WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH.—A compromise 
has now been arrived at with respect to the 
restoration of the tower of Waltham Abbey's 
historic church. The original proposal was to 
have a battlemented parapet, with pinnacles, 
but after a considerable sum of money had 
been subscribed, objection was raised in certain 
quarters to this method of repair, it being 
urged that the restoration should be carried 
out without any alteration in the shape of the 
fabric. Amended plans have now been 
adopted which are regarded as a compromise, 
showing the tower battlemented, with turrets 
corresponding to the existing buttresses. They 
were submitted to the approval of the sub- 
scribers, nearly all of whom expressed their 
agreement with them. As soon as it is known 
that sufficient money will be forthcoming a 
faculty is to be applied for to enable the work 
to be carried out.—Standard. 

DEMOLITION OF BUILDINGS IN THE Crry.—The 
Local Government Board has revised the by- 
laws proposed by the City Corporation in 
respect to the demolition of buildings within 
the City of London. In the future no person 
will be allowed to pull down any building 
unless all windows in the external walls from 
which sashes and glass have been removed are 
boarded up, unless a gantry is constructed, 
the upper portion of which is boarded in to 
the full height of the building to be 
demolished. He must, as far as practicable, 
cause the internal partitions of such building 
to be pulled down story by story before 
beginning to take down any of the external 
walls of the respective stories, while canvas, 
boarded, or other suitable screens or mats are 
to be placed wherever necessary to prevent 
nuisances arising from dust. The constant 
sprinkling of materials with water is to be 
enforced. No ceiling is to be broken down, 
or mortar shot or allowed to fall into any 
basement between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
6 p.m. on any day except Saturday, nor 
between 10 and 2 o’clock on Saturday. That 
rule will not apply in the case of any building 
or part of a building which is not within 20 ft. 
of a public way. Provisions are also made for 
the abatement of nuisances arising from the 
carting of materials away from buildings 
in the course of demolition, unless special 
arrangements are made for the protection of 
the public. 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS AND L. C. C. Dratn- 
AGE By-Laws.—Kensington Borough Council 
considered on Tuesday a letter from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects suggesting the 
modification of the by-laws recently made by 
the London County Council with regard to the 
deposit of drain plans by provision being 
made therein for the acceptance of a block 
plan, with levels and gradients properly 
marked thereon, and a written description of 
pipes and apparatus above and below ground 
in lieu of the complete duplication plans speci- 


fied in the said by-laws. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Public Health Committee, 
it was resolved to send a communication to 
the London County Council expressing concur- 
rence in the views put forward by the Insti- 
tute.—- Deptford Borough Council on ‘Tuesday 
concurred in the opinion of their Works Com- 
mittee that the by-laws in question were of 
a very drastic character and should be modi- 
fied. The Town Clerk was instructed to write 
to the L. C. C. to this effect. Stoke Newington 
Borough Council decided to inform the L. C. C. 
that it favoured some modification in the 
by-laws in the direction indicated in the 
Institute's letter. The Borough Councils of 
Battersea, Poplar, Bethnal Green, and Lewis- 
ham have declined to take action in the 
matter. A large number of the Metropolitan 
local governing bodies have not as yet come 
to a decision. 

LIVERPOOL MEMORIAL TO MR. GLADSTONE.-— 
A meeting of the executive committer was 
held at Liverpool Town Hall on the 28th ult., 
the Lord Mayor (Alderman Hampson) pre- 
siding. Mr. Holt informed the committee that 
the statue of Mr. Gladstone, executed by Mr. 
Thomas Brock, was completed and about to be 
delivered in Liverpool, and that it would be 
placed in position by the beginning of June. 
The committee approved the inscription. 


Legal. 


CASE UNDER TE TONESN BUILDING 


AT Southwark Police-court on March 25, 
before Mr. Paul Taylor, Messrs. F. E. and 
G. Maund and Mr. W. Shepherd were sum- 
moned by Mr. Bernard Dicksee, District Sur- 
veyor for Newington and part of St. George's, 
Southwark, for commencing work at 13, Ber- 
mondsey New-road (now Tower Bridge-road) 
without having previously given notice as 
required by Section 145. 

The facts of the case were as follow: — 
The building is a shop and dwelling, one of 
a row now being built by a Mr. Perry. This 
house had been let to Mr. West, who had 
employed Messrs. Maund to insert the shop- 
front, and Mr. Shepherd to erect a brick wall 
on the flank, closing up the opening originally 
p ended for the shop-front to less than one- 
alf. 

Mr. Dicksee contended that these works 
came within Section 145, being either an 
alteration or other work under Clause (a), or 
there had been a change of builder under 
Clause (c), in either of which cases notice 
should have been given. 

Mr. Paul Taylor fined each defendant 10s. 
and 2s. costs. 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURY TO 
HOUSES. 


Mr. Justice CHANNELL, in the King’s Bench 
Division, on the 24th ult. concluded the hear- 
ing of the case of Robertson v. The City and 
South London Railway Company, an action 
by the plaintiff, Mrs. Robertson, to recover 
from the defendants 271/. 10s., the amount 
awarded to her by a Sheriff's Jury, as com- 
pensation for damage done to her premises by 
the company in the course of the construction 
of its undertaking. The short facts were as 
follows:—Mrs. Robertson held leases of 
Nos. 83 and 84, Moreland-street, and No. 276, 
City-road, and the railway company, in the 
course of the construction of its works under 
its special Act, injured the plaintiff's premises. 
The parties endeavoured to arrive at a settle- 
ment as to the works to be done and the 
compensation to be paid by the company in 
making good the damage done, but, notwith- 
standing that some agreed works were carried 
out by the company, the parties were unable 
to agree on certain matters. On April 20, 
1903, the plaintiff served defendants with a 
notice under the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845, claiming from them the sum of 
2702. as compensation for the damage she had 
sustained, and, in the event of the defendants 
being unwilling to pay that sum, requiring 
that the compensation should be assessed by 
a jury. At the same time the plaintiff served 
the defendants with particulars of her claim, 
and amongst the items she claimed 25/. for 
damage by depreciation in value of No. 84, 
Moreland-street. On May 23 the defendants, 
under the Act, formally offered the plaintiff 
as compensation 150/., which the plaintiff 
declined to accept. The matter thereupon 
went before the Sheriff’s Jury for the assess- 
ment of the compensation, and during the 
proceedings there the plaintiff alleged that 
she had made a mistake in claiming only 251. 
in respect of the depreciation in value of 
No. 84, Moreland-street, and put forward a 
claim for 50/., in respect of that item. The 
jury, in respect of that item, awarded the 


plaintiff 50/., and assessed her damages on 
the whole claim at the sum of 271l. 10s., being 
12. 10s. in excess of the total sum claimed. 
The Sheriff gave the plaintiff judgment for 
the amount, and the plaintiff brought the 
present action to enforce the judgment. The 
defendants, amongst other things, contended 
that as the plaintiff had by her notice claimed 
a specific sum for the depreciation in value 
of the house in Moreland-street, she had no 
right to afterwards put forward before the 
jury a claim for a larger sum in respect of 
that item of damage, and that the jury were 
not entitled to award the plaintiff a sum in 
excess of the total amount originally claimed. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counsel his Lordship, in giving judgment, said 
there was nothing in the statute which said 
that when a jury thought a claimant was 
entitled to more than the amount claimed in 
respect of a subject matter brought before 
the notice of the company they might not 
award him more than he had claimed, if they 
acted reasonably. He was quite satisfied that 
there was no principle which prevented a 
jury when a claimant had split up his lump 
sum into items from giving more in respect 
of any one item than was actually claimed 
for that item, provided they did not exceed 
the whole sum claimed. He had rather more 
doubt as to whether the jury could give more 
than the total amount claimed, although he 
was of opinion they could. He thought in 
these circumstances the plaintiff would be wise 
in accepting a judgment for 2701. 

The plaintiff agreeing to do so, judgment 
was entered for her for that sum with costs. 

Mr. Colam appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Courthorpe-Munroe and Mr. Langston for 
the defendants. 


ACCIDENT THROUGH A DEFECTIVE 
BALCONY. 

THE case of Tredway v. Machin came before 
Mr. Justice Grantham and a common jury 
this week—an action by the plaintiff and his 
wife, the tenants of the defendant of certain 
rooms in Sidmouth-street, Gray’s Inn-road, to 
recover damages for personal injuries sus 
tained through the alleged negligence of the 
defendant. 

Mr. Cannot appeared for the plaintiffs; and 
Mr. Clive for the defendant. 

The plaintiffs’ case was that they took three 
rooms on the first floor in Sidmouth-street at 
10s. 6d. a week rent. On the evening cf 
August 1 last year Mrs. Tredway heard the 
bell, and, thinking it was her husband, she 
went on to the balcony outside the window to 
see. She looked down and turned to come 
back, when the floor of the balcony gave wav 
and she fell through to the front steps and 
sustained a fractured thigh. She was taken 
to the hospital and remained there seventeen 
weeks, and now her leg was permanently 
injured. After the accident the balcony next 
door was taken down, and subsequently the 
Borough Council's surveyor ordered the others 
in the street to be removed. 

Defendant in his defence said that when 
he acquired his houses repairs were done to 
them. by order of his surveyor, to the extent 
of 2002. The cement on the balcony had worn 
through, and it was repaired. Defendant said 
he could not account for the accident. 

In the result the jury awarded plaintiff 1507. 
damages. 

His Lordship held that there was no 
evidence of notice to the landlord of anv 
defect causing the accident, but he would, on 
the verdict of the jury, enter judgment for 
the plaintiffs, and leave the defendant to go 
to the Court of Appeal. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 


2,597 of 1903.—J. Lona: Locks or Latches for 
Doors and Windows. 


A lock or latch, consisting in the combination 
with a locking bolt, of a slide so coupled to 
the bolt that, while the bolt cannot move 
independently of the slide, the slide is capable 
of being slid at right angles to the throw of 
bolt and of entering into engagement with an 
abutment or slot so as to lock the bolt immor- 
able either in the locked or unlocked position. 


4,587 of 1903.—A. Roberts: Apparatus or 
Mechanism for Use in Operating or Working 
Tile Presses. 


The construction of a grooved or channelled 
driving pulley having one end of a metallic 
pin fixed in it and its opposite end pro- 
jecting into and slidable in a slot formed in 
a metallic block or nut fitting on or around 
ja screw of a tile press; a metallic spring above 
‘and a similar spring beneath the web of such 


o All these applications are in the stage in which 


opposition to the grant of Patents upon them cap 
be made. j 
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driving pulley, which are kept in position by 
upper and lower metallic collars or plates, 
secured by one or more metallic set pins or 
bolts in each collar, to screw above their upper 
transverse beam, for use in combination with 

driving mechanism when makin tiles 


from dust and semi- lastic or plastic cla 
or like material. 5 f i 


4,684 of 1903.—P. Marnus: Heating Appara- 

tus or Fireplaces, 
A heating apparatus, stove, or the like, consist- 
ing of an arrangement in which the draught 
passes through various flues, and in which the 
orifice of the said flues is closed by means of 
an easily-interchangeable top-piece, which top- 


for Other Heating and 
Connezton with Constructional or 
Work. 


and outlet means from said flue. 


piece is provid with an opening, and | attachment to be removed from the wooden 
encloses a space between its walls and the | plough and utilised as a general tool for 


walls of the flues, through 


which th 
draught of air from the flue e 


joiners. For the purpose 
or flues around 


the combustion chamber encounters the | plane iron, skew, or square can be secured for 
draught coming through the flue from the | use on ploughs to act as a fillister. When 
combustion chamber, so that by the alteration | detached a wooden handle may be fixed for 
of the form of said 


c top-piece a consequent 
increase or decrease of the opening in said 
top-piece and of the space around said top- 
piece respectively is obtained and the amount 
and force of the draught is regulated. 

4,998 of 1903.—T. J. F. RYLAND: Dovetailing 

Mashine. 
A dovetailing machine, in which is provided 
an attachment comprising a frame provided 
with a compound sliding carriage, said car- 
riage having a 3 ring-controlled catch and 
adjusting screw, radially-mounted plates having 
narrow and wide notches cut therein of various 
sizes for engaging with said catch, means for 
retaining said plates in the desired position 
for use, and means for cramping the wood or 
the like during the operation of dovetailing. 
4,999 of 1903.—T. J. F. RYLAND: A Wood- 
carving Machine. 

A wood-carving machine, comprising a frame 
supporting a table and a pair of wheeled 


plane. 


Syphon Flushing Cisterne. 


to facilitate the syphonic action by 
an auxiliary means for the escape o 
tained in the flush i 


ing pipe. 
this i 


side of the cistern above the water 


be made, or a portion of it may be 


ides or 27 . air near the upper end of the pipe promotes 
puck 5 5 3 5 5 9 Seca and hagtens the charging of the syphon. 
a rod or runner an adjustable balanced frame, | 9-366 of 1903.—W. TAYLOR: A Stone Dressing 
one or more rotating spindles and a pointer or Surfacing Machine. 
attached to said frame, and means for driving | A machine for surfacing or dressing stone, 


said spindle or spindles. 


5,000 of 1903.—T. J. F. RYLAND: Graduated 


Fluting Machines for W 
1 for ood, Stone, or 


A graduated fluting machine, consisting in 
the combination therewith of an attachment 
comprising a base plate having, adjustably 
mounted on a guide formed thereon, frames or 
guides forming bearings for a spindle and a 
threaded spindle adapted to support a leg, 
pillar, or other work therebetween, with or 
without the assistance of a cup or socket, 
screwed on the threaded spindle, said spindle 
having a plate fixed thereto, provided with 
One or more series of holes for adjusting the 
rotation of the work, a spring-controlled pin 
or catch mounted in a bracket being arranged 
to engage with said holes alternately or other- 
wise, with a fence or guide for controlling the 
fluting operation, comprising a pair of plates 
adjustab F. connected to a 
and provided with adjusting screws and guide 
stops, said plate being ivotally connected to 
a pair of rods adjustabl 

ın supports connected to slotted lin just- 
ably connected to said base. a a 
5,803 of 1903.—L. SCHLENTHEN : 


tairs. 


consisting of a main cuttin 
disc cutting in an opposite 


cutting discs and to actuate the trolley. 


Bricks. 


parts, a ho 


revolving mixing blades in said receptacle. 


9,955 of 1903.—C. 15 F 
rin ipes to F 
Steps for „„ 
According to this invention, instead of making %%% ee wich 
steps of the usual form—that is to say, with a 
plain or tabular tread—the tread is made with 
a shallow depression or recess, having vertical 
Or nearly vertical side walls and a level 
bottom, and within this recess sheets of lino- 
leum, Carpet, or the like are inserted. In some 
cases, instead of making the recess with four 
side walls, the recess is continued forwards to 
the nose of the step, so that the recess has 
now but three walls—one at the back and one 
at each side. In some cases the riser is pro- 
vided with a similar recess, but in that case 
a plane of the recess is vertical. Linoleum, 
carpet, or the like, may be fixed in the recess 
by cementing to the bottom or otherwise, as 

may be convenient. 


8.772 of 1903.—J. B. LELET : Windows. 


This invention relates to windows of the type 
which 17 either inwardly or outwardly, and 
are generally known as French windows. The 
invention has for its object to overcome the 
serious defects of most present - day windows, 
vız, lack of watertightness. It consists of a 
window having a rising frame actuated by a 
pivoting hand lever, which acts on a trans. 
verse shaft; the latter by means of cams 
causes the window to slide and to rise. The 
window can thus be lifted before being opened. 


9175 of 1903.—G. SourHeErn: 4 Portable 
Apparatus or Appliance for Use as an 
Asphalte Heater or as a Sand Dryer, or 


the wall, what may be termed wing brackets 
are provided, extending from the body of the 

ipe and terminating in lugs or ears, the 
brackets being preferably splayed out as they 
extend from the pipe, and terminating in lugs 
or ears set in line, to suit the face of a dat 
wall, or to such angular deviation therefrom 
as may be required to suit the wall at the 
points of connexion. These wing brackets 
may be cast on to the pipe as or inary lugs 
are, or be loose and connected to the pipe by 
a strap or belt, which fits the pipe so as not 
to slip the socket, thereby utilising the socket 
enlargement as a means for supporting each 
length of pipe from the brackets which secure 
it to the wall. 


10,283 of 1903.—J. TAYLOR: 
Extinguishing Apparatus. 
Automatic fire extinguishing apparatus 
employed in connexion with sprinkler instal- 
lations wherein the distributing pipes carrying 
the automatic sprinklers are charged with 
atmospheric air or other fluid under pressure 
for the purpose of excluding water from the 
installation until the pressure in the distrib-at- 
ing pipes escapes through the o ning of one 
or more of the automatic sprinklers connectsd 
thereto, consisting of a water valve or valves 
held closed—by pressure in the system— 
against its seat or seats and against the water 
pressure in the main supply pipe by means of 


Automatic Fire 


Drying Purposes, in 
Repair 


This consists of a portable tank or chamber 
having a fire box or grate and an internal flue 
in connexion with said grate, said interna] 
flue communicating the products of combus- 
tion to a second flue, the outer wall or walls 
of which act as a drying surface or surfaces 


9,489 of 1903.—G. J. Bopy: Joiners’ Ploughe. 


This invention relates to improvements on a 
former invention, for which Letters Patent 
were granted dated October 5, 1901, numbered 
19,915, and is designed to enable a plough 


connected with this 
plough attachment is a block to which a short 


use on bench, making it a shoulder and chariot 
9,520 of 1903.—J. VERNON and S. J. YOUNG: 


This invention relates to syphon flushing 
cisterns, but more particularly to such as are 
known as bell syphons, and has for its object 
roviding 
air con- 
o accomplish 
an air escape pipe or like conduit may 
be connected to the flushing pipe communicat- 
ing with the interior, and to carry it up the 

evel. 
Preferably this conduit is cast upon the side 
of the cistern, either inside or outside, as may 
be most convenient, or alternatively it may 
made, of 
Separate piping, and it may be attached to 
the flushing pipe, either inside or outside of 
the cistern. This means of escape for the 


disc, an auxiliary 
irection or towards 
the main cutting disc, a trolley or carriage to 
carry the stone, and gearing to drive the 


9.885 of 1903.—G. P. WaLIIs: Mixers Applic- 
able for Mixing Materials for Making 


A mixing apparatus, consisting of a revolving 
drum of polygonal section, having curved sides, 
and divided transversely into two or more 

pper situated above said revolving 
drum and divided into compartments corre- 
sponding to the parts of the drum, a circular 
enlargement in said hopper enclosing said 
drum, which revolves therein, so as to imprison 
a certain quantity of material between its 
concave sides and its casing, until the edge of 
each side passes the bottom of said circular 
enlargment, movable sliding plates attached 
to each side of one section of the drum and 
fitting said circular enlargement of the hopper, 
a receptacle below said drum, and suitable 


Means for 
Instead of the ordinary lugs or ears set out in 


thereby bringing the pipe into contact with 


the lighter pressure of atmospheric air or uid 
in the distributing pipes of the sprinkler 
installation, and the means for withdrawing 
the said water valve or valves—whether a 
spherical, flat, or other convenient form or 
sha from its fixed, movable, flexible, or 
yielding seat or seats disposed in the water 
or other liquid passage, and in such a manner 
that when the valve or valves is open to a free 
and unobstructed passage for water or other 
liquid through the valve box will be effected 
and water ‘“columning’’ prevented. 

10,565 of 1903.—H. JENKINS: Lifts. 

A lift or elevator consisting in the provision 
of driving or load-sustaining gear, oonstitut d 
by two members having different peripheral 
velocity, which causes the suspension rope to be 
paid out or to be drawn in at a rate propor- 
tional to the difference of peripheral velocity 
of the respective members, 


12,220 of 1903.—D. J. ARCHER: Apparatus sor 
Heating Air. 

Apparatus for heating air, comprising a 
radiator constructed so as to permit the 
maximum amount of heat to pass from the 
hot water contained therein, means for supply- 
ing the hot water to said radiator, and a suit- 
able casing surrounding said radiator, _the 
same being provided with lower openings 
through which cold air passes thereinto, and 
being further provided with upper openings 
through which the hot air passes therefrom. 


14,491 of 1903.—-J. Prick: Hinges for Doors 
or Gates. 

Hinging doors or gates, consisting in affixing 
the hinge and eye-bolt in position, so that 
when the said doors or gates are closed, the 
outer face thereof is flush or approximately so 
with the outer face of the fencing or brick 
work, and, at the same time, permit the doors 
or gates to be swung through an angle of 
180 degrees or thereabouts. 


17,329 of 1903—H. Van WIE: 
Fastener. 


A sash fastener, comprising a rectangular 
plate, one member of which has a barrel con- 
nected thereto, and barrel having a longitu- 
dinal slot provided with notches at its ends, 
a bolt working in the said barrel and having 
a laterally- projecting pin or stud, a cap 
encircling the barrel and enclosing the said 
slot and notches, said cap having lugs formed 
thereon by which it is secured to the plate and 
a keeper plate, having an aperture or socket 
poavied to receive the forward end of the 
t. 


4 Sash 


589 of 1904.—H. Wrson and Wiusons AND 
MATHIRSONS, Lip: Method and Apparatus 
for Rapidly Heating Water for Domestic 
and Like Purposes. 

This invention relates to a method and appara- 
tus for rapidly heating water for domestio and. 
like purposes. In carrying out this invention. 
an outer metal case is constructed. From the- 
base of said oase, some little distance towards 
the top, the case is formed with double walls. 
leaving a small space which is open at the 
top. Attached to the inner portion and at the 
top of same is a plate or the like, forming 
what may be termed the bottom of the outer 
case. In the said plate are formed two aper- 
tures. Leading from the top of the case is an 
opening, which may be connected to a pipe or 
the like in any convenient manner. At the- 
opposite sides or ends of said case, in proxi- 
mity to the bottom of same, are openings, 
such openings being for the admission of waten 
to the space, the most convenient opening. 
being used, a cap fitting over the one not in. 
use, and the water supply pipe being con 
nected to one of the openings in any con- 
venient manner. 


1,415 of 1904.—J. Lewis: A Safety Appliance 
for Mining and other Hoists. 


A safety appliance for hoists consisting in the- 
combination, with a cage, of vertica ides 
between which the cage travels, a cable for- 
raising and lowering the cage, tongs arranged 
to grip the guides and hold the cage stationary, 
flexible connexions between the tongs and the 
hoisting cable arranged to hold the tongs 
inoperative while the hoisting cable is taut, 
and means connected to the cage and con- 
structed to automatically cause the tongs to: 
clamp the guides and prevent the descent of 
the cage when the cable becomes slack. 


1,998 of 1904.—C. A. BERGERSEN: An Appliance 
for Raising and Lowering Window Sashes. 
and Retaining Them in any Desired Position. 

An apparatus, consisting in the combination 

with a worm mounted on an axle revolvable 

in a bracket fixed to the window frame, a 

toothed pinion fixed upon the axle of the said: 

axle, a toothed wheel gearing with the pinion 
and fixed by a pin passing through its boss 
upon @ spindle revolvable in the said bracket. 

pine projecting radially from the spindle, a. 

ey having a socket to fit the spindle and 


slots, to engage the pins projecting from the: 
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spindle, the said spindle having a number of 
holes to adjust the distance at which it pro- 
jects through the toothed wheel, and a rack 
fixed to the side of the sash, the teeth of the 
rack engaging with the worm. ! 
6.049 of 1903.—D. A. Low: Drawing Scales, | 

Offsets, Protractors, and Slide Rules. | 
This invention relates to drawing scales, off- ; 
sets, protractors, and slide rules, means 
of which they can be made thin, flexible, and 
of practically unvarying length. They are 
made with a central layer or strip of well- 
seasoned wood or other material, the length 
of which does not vary appreciably with ordi- 
nary exposure. The division lines and figures 
‘are printed on the central layer of wood. 
Lastly, thin transparent celluloid strips are 
cemented on each side of the wood layer, or 
both faces may be saturated or coated with 
celluloid ‘solution. 


8,587 of 1903.—G. Wil so,: Slabs, Plates, or 

Blocks for Walls. 
Slabs, plates, or blocks with grooves, tormama 
open channels, made in and along their bed 
and sides in such manner that the said grooves: 
are gradually made deeper, commencing at or 
near to the middle of each slab and running 
right and left therefrom to the ends of the 
vertioal channels, thereby two open inclined: 


+ 


cha Are formed, oach onning n an. 
opposi irection, respectively along the top 
and bottom, end, bed, sides of each slab or 


block, so that when the slabs are fitted together 
to form a wall, the courses of the slabs easily 
break, joint and closed inclined channels are 
then formed, shaped in such manner that the’ 
air therein, also the air in the vertical channels: 
(and recesses which may be made), escapes’ 
therefrom up the vertical channels as the: 
liquid binding material (poured down the: 
vertical channels) gradually fills the channels. 


8,626 of 1903.—P. J. Woop: An Adjustable 
Roof Scaffold. 


It consists of three primary parts: (1) a base, 


(2) a supporting arm to carry the scaffold 
proper, (3) a thrust bearing, which holds the 
said supnorting arm in position, and by means 


of which the necessary levelling adjustments 
are made. e base consists of a piece of 
flat or other suitable material, formed to a 
horseshoe or other convenient shape, and 
aving on its underside a strip or pieces of 
rubber or other material to act as a buffer 
between the base and the tiles on which it may: 
be resting when in use, and as a means of 
preventing slipping. 


8,682 of 1903.—A. P. Macalister and R. R. 
Gress: Linings or Walls of Refrigerating 
Chambers, Heating Chambers, Safes, Strong 
Rooms, or the like. 

This relates to refrigerating chambers, heating 

chambers, safes, strong rooms, or the like, and 

consists in insulating the walls or rendering 
them non-conductive to heat by packing them 
with a lining of boxes or cases containin 
nonconductin or insulating composition, sai 
boxes being built up all round the chamber 
in close contact, whereby this division of the 
insulation into a number of small cases or cells 
prevents the insulation settling down, of its 
own weight, and so leaving empty spaces at 
top, as occurs where the material is placed in 
the cavity in bulk. 


9.352 of 1903.—J. MERRILL: Urinals. 


This invention relates to glazed ware urinals, 
whether with circular or oval backs, that have 
channels to carry off the urine. In these there 
1s an obstruction at each point where the backs 
cross the channel. To obviate this, the backs 
are constructed with spaces left out at the 
lower part, and these spaces are filled in with 
division pieces projecting from the back so 
as to engage the backs and form support to 
them, leaving a clear run of the channel from 
end to end. 


21.817 of 1903.—W. CUNLIFFE: Dust Bins or 


Similar Portable Receptacles for Containing 
Domestic or other Refuse. 


Means of securing the lids or covers of dust 
bins and similar receptacles, consisting of a 
rod or bar secured to the underside of the 
lid and passing through a hole in the bin, the 
lid Berne capable of being turned down the 
side of the bin, guided and held by the rod. 


781 of 1904.—W. H. Boneartz: Apparatus for 
„ of Conerete, Cement, or like 
ls. 


An apparatus for construction of concrete, 
cement, or like walls, consisting of several 
boards, whose narrow edges are placed upon 
each other, and which mutually support cach 
other by means of struts, sid boards being 
held together be connecting means (trusses, 
screws, etc.) passing through them and enabling 
them to be adjusted to any distance desired to 
correspond to the thickness of wall required 
and which, by means of dies also held in the 
planks by bolts, “enables a design to be 
stamped at once into the wall being made.“ 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
March 16.—By KIVELL & Harris (at Hols- 


worthy). 
Holsworthy, Devon. — Southeott Farm,“ 
B62 822. r roer r is uE deh £2.350 
„% Keephill’s Farm,“ 113 a. Or. 16 p.. f... 1,550 


„% Greenway,” 
8., area 5 a. 3 r. 17 p., f. 


March 17.—By NIGHTINGALE, PHILLIPS, & PAB 
(at Kingston). 

Kingston - on Thames, Surrey. Pen- 
rhyn-rd., “ St. Alban's House.“ u. t. 53 yrs., 

g. r. 502., e. r. 1501. 


March 21.— By Hy. CHAPMAN & Co. 
Southall, Middlesex. — Avenue-rd., a freee 
hold building site, area 7,770 it., 1. 


By May & PHILPOT. 


oeovreaerwr „ „0 


Brixton.—175, Tulse-hill, area 1 an acre, u. t. 
60 yrs., g. r. 197. 58., ꝶ ß. 1.450 
18 and 20, Brandon- rd., u. t. 46} yrs., g. r. , 
Bl. 5s., e.r. 622. Bs. co Ror sate ews eee 450 
882, Brixton-rd., u. t. 22 yrs., g. r., etc., N 
II)), ³ͤ eon eee 250 
By NICHOLAS, DEN VER, & Co. 
Stoke Newington. — 100 and 102, Park- 
st., u. t. 76 yrs., g. r. 14h, v. r. 64 I. 720 
26 to 32 (even), 36 and 88, Grayling- rd., u. t. 
76} yrs., g. r. 4 21., y. r. 220 ů h. . 2,420 
By T. B. WESTACOTT. 
Regent's Park. — 76, Delancey st., u. t 
19 yrs., g. r. 4“. 103., e. r. 55 i 0000. 450 
Acton. —72, Mill Hill- rd., f., y. r. 307. 525 


March 22.— BW] REYNOLDS & EASON. 
Bethnal Green. — Surat-st., f., g. T. 21/. 15s., 
re version in 59 yrꝶã ee. 


By WRIFORD, DIXON, & WIND ER. 
Wandsworth.— 16, Morella-rd., u. t. 77} yrs., 


gr. 8l. 15s., r. . ! 475 
Dulwich.—110,’Goodrich-rd., u.t. 88 YITS., . T. k 
51. 10s., y. T. 502. 148... eee ce eww eee 365 
By NIGHTINGALE, PHILLIPS, & PAGE 
(at 5 ae og 
Claygate, Surrey.—1 to 12, New-rd., f., w. r 
ICC 2.950 
Hare - la., six freehold villas, e. r. 240õ .. 2.720 
March 23.— By GIDDY & GIDDY. 
Chobham, Surrey. — Malthouse Farm,“ 12a. 
or. 31pP., Í., , 6 See ee ERS, . 800 
By Hosson, RICHARDS, & Co. 
Herne Hill.—28, 25. and 27, Lowden-rd., u.t. 
62 yrs., g. r. 14/. 108., y. T. O97. S888. 815 
Anerlev.—27 to 33 (odd), Stoddart- rd., u. t. 
72} yrs., g. r. 227., v. r. 1566(dſęũe·e.e. 700 


Norwood.—154, 156, and 162, Tennison- d., u. t. 
671 yrs., g. r. 16“. 108., y. r. 98/. 16. 
Brixton.—35, 39. 41, 43. and 44, Perran- rd., 
wt. 754 yrs. g. r., 327. 10s., y. r. 1662. .... 
Wandsworth.—27 to 35 (odd), Lower- gr., u. t. 
56} yrs., g. r. 20l., y. r. 1371. 6s 


By THURGOOD & MARTIN. 
Leicester-square.—8, 9, and 10, Lisle-at. (s.), 


eo „ „ „„ „%„ „ „ „ „6„„%. 


area 2.525ft., f., y. r. 2977. 10s 
Hackney.— 116, 116a, 118, and 120, Mare-st. 
(S.), and 5, Tryon-ct., area 2, 900ft., f., ' 
Yr. 150% . 8 1,300 
By F. G. WHBATLEY & SON. 
Strat ford. —173 and 175, Romford- rd., f., 1181. 1,800 
Canning Town.—1 and 3, Francis-st., f., w. r. l 
/ ͤ»—2-T— eae eee eae 425 
Poplar.— 15. NMauxe-st. (s.), and 1, St. 
Leonard's-av., f.. V. Tr. 427). 550. 


Blackwall.—12, Harrup-st., and 8, Scouler-st., 
u. t. 534 yrs., g. r. 6l. 158., y. r. 54“. 128. 
By WESTMORE & YOUNG. 
Norwood.—58, Central-hill, u.t. 50% yrs., g. r. 


„ /// ͤ saiia E ‘ 235 
By ERNEST OwERS. 
Hampstead.—1 and 2, College-ter., u.t. 48 yrs., 
CCC 1, 650 
Hounslow. Middlesex. — 49, High- st. (s.), area | 
16, 600ft.. c., ver. 40 850 
Bermondsev.—1. Salisburv-pl., f., w. r. 227. 2s... 205 


Ealing. —Coningsby- d., f. K. r. 74“., reversion in 
ö Oe SS A es 
Alacros-villas, f. g. r. 35“/., re version in 54 yrs. 


ditor, who retains the right to reject |- 


March 24.—By EDWIN EVANS. 
Weatminster.—20 and 21,:Kensington-pl., ut. 


151 yrs., g. r. 102., e. r. 65Clltt Ii. £2 
13, 14, and 15, Kensington-pl., and 30 and 

34, Vincent-st., u.t. 51 yrs., g. r. 20/., y. r. 

/ K s4eee bene Ss 1% 
Pimlico.—6, Aylesford-st., u. t. 33} yrs., g. r. ., a 

e.r. 666 6 46 I „„ 27 
Wandsworth.—4, Keswick-ter., u. t. 761 yrs., 

gr. &. 88., Or. 456Uůũ ii.. 415 
Barnsbury.—Hemingford-rd., Ii. g. r. 18/., u. t. . 

, F. eee — 922255 ũ%%.ꝛ«).́7 ᷣ 11—1“T2% „„ ° pane 
Romford, Essex.—91 to 129 (odd), Mark’s-rd., : 

u. t. 503 yrs., g. r. 94/., W. r. 277. lis. .... 70 
New Malden, Surrey. —Hardy- ter., f. g. r. 157., 

reversion in 95 „rr... 315 

By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 
Cripplegate.—70, 72, 74, and 76, Whitecross- 

st. (8.), area 16,500 ft., f., p..........--- 15.0 
VBBy C. C. & T. Moone. 

Stepney.—13, Rectory-sq., u. t. 60 yrs., K. r. 

41. 1 , Fr. 301. „ — O % 2 2 „„ we 
‘Leytonstone.—11 to 31 (odd), Harrow-green, 

with yard, stabling, etc., area 13,000 j 

u. t. 26 yrs., g.r. 45L., w. r. 2522. 68....... 1.070 
Hackney.—2, 4, 6, and 8, Holcroft- rd., u. t. 

89 yrs., g. r. 122., W. r. 1582. 122. Gx 

By VARLEY & LOCKING. 
Stoke Newington. —28, Fairleigh-rd., u. t. 60 VTS., 
Bele Tig E oes ea md; 7 A 475 
By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
King’s Cross.—89, Argyle-sq., u. t. 37 yre., g. r. 

71. 10s., y. r. 60. i o 64% 
Caledonian-rd.—No. 516, u. t. 88 yrs., g. r. 2l., 

ga: 99; (y E E ESA t% 
Caledonian-rd.—No. 518, l. g. r. 102., u. t. 38 yrs., 

ÿ5' d ae dies Weaa Wd aoe 6 Oa ew 165 
Holloway.—04, 98, and 106, Hornsey-rd. (s.), 

u. t. 38} yrs., g. r. 124., y.r 135II. 950 
Dalston.—98, Lenthall-rd., u.t. 552 yrs., g. r. 
, r ate aie sere Sealcw a5. 40 
Wandsworth.—38a, Earlsfleld- rd., f., e. r. 421. 545 

By STIMSON & SONS. 
Southwark.—80, Great Dover-st., f., y.r. 481. 760 
Sydenham.—2 and 4, Trewsbury- rd., u. t. 
66 yrs.. g. r. 18/., y. r. 80G... 70 
2, 4, and 6, Kangley Bridge- rd., u. t. 66 yrs., 

g. T. 18/. 18s., w. r. 881. 88. 8. 450 
Plumstead, Kent.—118 and 1184, High-st. (s.). 

„ Neg , Ona ieee ae 3,050 
Merton.—55, 57, 61, and 63, High-st. (s.), f., 

v. r. 1521. 188. G86 0GG ii.. 2.460 

1 to 11 (odd), Briscoe- rd., f., w. r. 15.7). 1,66 
Briscoe-rd. (freehold warehouse, stabling, 

ete.), y. r. 54. Ws... ccc ee wee H? 
Tooting.—102 and 104, Upper Tooting-rd. (s.), 

„ Feb rr Sha Gara oe ete es 1,850 
March 25.—By KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY. 
Woolley, Hunts.—“ The Woolley Manor 

Estate,“ including ‘ Manor and 

„Lodge Farms, 940a. 3r. 8p., f., y. r. 

TE ios xm Se hee 11,009 

By BLAKE & DANNATrr. 
Catford.—5 to 15 (odd), Wildfell- rd., u. t. 71 
yrs., g. r. 12/., w. r. 1 „„ 88 
By C. W. Davres & Sox. 
Stoke Newington.—35, Hawksley- rd., u. t. 70 
© YIS., g. r. GI., y. T. 28 ũ·rUi iii 245 
16 to 21, Brown’s-pl., u. t. 9} yrs., g. r. W., 

W. 114 SS)“ V 200 
Hackney.—105 to 121 (odd), Pritchard’s-rd., 

u. t. 68} yrs., g. r. 41l., w. r. 206J. 142. 1,130 

By HILLIER & PARKER. 
m.—484, High-st. (s.), f., y. r. 160%. .. 2525 
91, High-st. (s.), f., y. T. 60 Il... ` 1.050 
East Ham. —220, High-st. (s.), f., y. r. 851. 1.490 
High Barnet, Herts.—110, 112, and 1124, 

High-st., f., y. r. 275l1I i cc eee 4,730 

By NOTT, CARTWRIGHT, & ETCHES. 
Pimlico.—114, Lupus-st. (8.), u.t. 30 yrs., g. r. 

92., Y.T. 100%. ony 

98, Lupus-st. (s.), u.t. 24 grs., g. r. 102., y.r. 
CCC 735 
33, Moreton-ter., u.t. 27 yrs., g. r. 8l., e.r. í 

„ E a E S oes 420 

Croydon. —4, Elmwood- d., f., 5. r. 45. 550 
Oontractions used for freehold 


in these Kets.—F.g.r. 
d-rent ; I. g. r. for leasehold . 1. f. r. for 
ved ground - rent: g. r. for ground - rent: r. for rent: 
f. for treehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e. r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q. r. e rental ; y. r. for yearly rents 
d. t. for unexpi term; p. a. for per annuum: yrs. for 
years ; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road: sq. for 
square: pl. for place: ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent : 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard: gr. fr 
grove; b. h. for beer-house ; p. h. for public-house: o. for 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


ee 


MEETINGS. 


MONDAY, APRIL 4. 

Regent · street Polytechnic.—Professor Vivian Lewes on 
The Chemistry of Air, Fire, and Water,” X. 8 p.. 

Liverpool Architectural Society. — Annual Generai 
Meeting. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. J. Doucia: 
Traill on The Uses of Woods for Internal Work.“ 
8 p. m. 

Builders Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. 
—Ordinary Meeting of the Members. 8 p.m, 

Institute of Certified Carpenters (Carpenters Hail\.— 
Mr. H. Eustice on Timbering in Mines,“ illustrated 
with lantern slides. 6 p.m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8. 


Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Paise 
Hotel).—Paper on The Heating and Ventilation of 
Factories,” by Mr. Kenneth Gray. 8 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftemen's Soeicty.—Busines 
Meeting. 8 p.m. 


— 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Wat. Tel., 112, Gerrard. Telegrams, “ The Builder, London.” 


supplement with 


THE TEDN De with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME LXXXV. 


ber, VVV 


ue of Jan 9 last. 
CLOTH CASES tor Pini tho Numbers are now ready, price 


READING CASES (Cloth A hy with Stri 


OLUME . Hus Be Builder” (bound), 


BUBSCRIBERS VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of Sa. bg igre 


CHARGES FOB ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICRS ISSUED BY 
-CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUN 
© ROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES B 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, ko., To. 
Six lines, or ander .... 
Tach ariditional 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHITS, APPRENTION 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Str lines OF under . . e o- RE IE 
Each additional line 


%% O ç %.. „%%% 


Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page, 
and other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed— Labour only). 


FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under ......... . 64 
Each additional line (about ten words) . . .. . Os, ed. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NBOBSSARY. 


Pa ° a must not be sent, but all sums . 
ers, paya yabie to J. MORGAN, and addressed to 
— of “THE BUILDER,” Catherine Street, W. C. 


Advertisements for the current week's issue are received up to 
THREE o’clock p. m. r Y, but “ Classification 
Top ann in the case 

LF-PAST ONE p.m. oe 
Outside Wrapper should be Sian Ye aa wa 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DES Ne: TESTI. 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in pep ae advartisemente and 
5 recommends that of of the latter COPIES be 


PEBSONS 5 in “THE BUILDER” may have Replies 
addressed to the Ofice, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W. C., free of 
forwarded if addr 


charge. Letters will be envelopes are sen 
together with sufficient stamps to cover the Un 
atanips are returned to advertisers pa 


cd EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, tor for TORRIN and 
LONIAI. CIRCULATION, 10 issued every 


READING CASES {my ESEPENCE RACH, | 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


s Our aim in this Hst is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
‘Quality and Quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
‘this information. 


BRICKS.. &c. 
£s d. 

Hard Stocks 1 16 O per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 

Grizzles ..... . 118 10 ji i 
Facing Stocks ... 2 12 a j 4 
Shippers . 2 10 a 
Flettons 1 10 8 at railway devot. 
Red Wire Cuts f Pe 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 


9 99 97 


Ruabon Facing 


— 

— 

i E 
© OO © 288800808 


99 99 99 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire . 4 4 25 76 9” 
Do. Bullnose ...... 410 oo L 99 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks 4 8 99 » 55 
-GuazED BRICKS. 
Best White and : 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers ..... .13 0 0 75 ” 9 
Headers 11 95 12 0 0 57 š 70 
‘Quoins, nose, . oe 
and Flats 17 0 0 75 ” 15 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 15 j 55 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 27 97 99 
One Side and two | 
End „19 0 0 T ry) 9 
Two Sides and 
one End „ 20 0 0 . 97 97 95 
Splays, Cham- 
ferred, Squints 20 0 0 99 99 90 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers, and Header 12 0 0 Ve š 75 
Quoins, Bullnose, 8 
and Flats 14 0 0 3 5 99 IL 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 55 p io 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 i i ši 
One Side and two 
Ends . 15 0 0 i i 55 
wer Sides and 
„446 „ 15 0 0 99 99 LL 
Soave Cham- 
ferred, Squints 14 0 0 97 oe 99 
Second Quality, 
White and 
Dipped Salt 
Glazed ......0.0008 2 0 0 31 less than best. 
s. d. 
Thamesand Pit Sand....... . 7 3 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast... 6 5 s 
Best Portland Cement 30 O per ton, a 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 a 
Norx. -The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sucks. 


Grey Stone Lime. . 128. Od. per yard, delivered. 


‘Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. - 


THE BUILDER. 


STONE. 

Bats STonF—lelivered on road wag- s. d. 

gons, Paddington Depõt 1 82 per ft. cube. 

Do. do. delivered on road waggous, 

Nine Eling Depot.... . 1 & js 7 
PogrLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 

waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 

Elms depot, or Pimlico harf... 2 1 70 m 


White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico . 2 22 „ 3 


Ancester in blocks...... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depõt. 
Beer di” Sani 1 6 70 Pe 
Greenshill ,, _...... 1 10 75 55 
Darley Dale in blocks. . 2 4 i 15 

Red Corsehill i 2 5 5 ñ 7 
CloseburuedFrevstone 2 2 N 90 0 5 4 
Red Manstield * C 


YorK SToxE—Robin Hood | Quality. 


s. d. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld.rly. depòt. 
6 in. sawn two sides 
landings to sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 


3 per foot super. „ 
6 in. rubbed two sides 


ditto, dittooouꝛͤ 2 6 j 18 
8 in. sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes) 0 114 se j 
2 to 24 in. sawn one 

1 0 * bs (random 

sizes) . 7 js 35 
lhin. 8 ditto, dit to 0 6 15 aa 

RD YORE— 


Scappled random blocks 3 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to Sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 
6 in. rubbed two sides 
Ditto, 188% 8 0 77 j 
3 in. sawn two sides 
(slabs random sizes) 1 
2 in. self-faced random 


0 per ft. cube 15 


8 per ft. super. j 


te 


( k 5555555555555 


flags 0 5 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depét 
sides landings 2 7 pei ft. super. 


99 97 97 


d. rly. depét 
aS „ „ 3 in. do. 1 23 5 a 
SLATES. 
E s. d. 
20 * 10 best Llue e 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
20 12 13 17 6 ,, si 
20 x 10 best seconds ,, „ 12 15 0 „ i 
W x12? p» a » 13 10 0 „, sg 
16 x 8 oe 25 5 * 7 0 0 s» ” 
20 x 10 best blue Port- 
madoe .... 12 126 „, ‘a 
16x 8 best blue Port- 
madoe ......... 6 12 6 „, xe 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- 1 70 
fading green. 15 2 6 „, i 
20 x 12 p „ 1 26 „ 5 
18 * 10 15 „ 12 10 0 „ is 
16 x 8 „ 10 5 0 „, 75 
20 x 10 permanent green u 10 0 „, 7 
18 x 10 H ii 10 0 „ 8 
16 * 8 i 2 0 10 0 „ ñ 
T ' 
d. 
t plain red rooting tiles. 42 0 per 1000 at rly. , depòt. 
ip and Valley tiles ... 3 7 per doz. ne as 
Best Brosely tiles 50 Oper 1000 „, si 
Do. Ornamental tiles ......... 52 6 


Hip and Valley tiles ... 4 O per "doz. 71 
Best Ruabon red, brown, or 


brindled do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1000 


97 LEJ 
Do. Ornamental do 60 0 55 > 
Hip tis ñ3; 4 Oper "doz. Fe s 
Valley tiles 3 0 75 ‘a 555 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1000 „, PA 
Do. Ornamental do. 51 š 5 a 
Hip ties 4 1 per doz. ae 5 
Val le les 3 8 vý 55 75 
Best gsemary ’’ brand 
plain TTC 48 0 per 1000 85 16 
eats 1 tiles 50 0 1 75 js 
tiles hearts ceedeiestes 4 Oper doz. 25 55 
Valle C E 3 8 is ʻi = 
Best e urtshill’’ brand 
plain tiles, sand faced. 50 O per 1000 „ „ 
Do. pressed. e O 5 17 a 
Do. Ornamental 3 50 0 ji = 
tile issia 4 O per "doz. ie 
Valley tiles . 3 6 75 35 i 
WOOD. At per standard. 
8. d. E s. d. 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
by 9 in. and TD in. eee . 15 10 0 16 10 0 
Deals: best : 3 by 4 F . 1410 0 15 10 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 
8 in., and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6. 0 10 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconds.... . .. 1 0 O less thn best 
Battens: seconds . 010 0 „ „, 
2 in. by tin. and 2 in. by Gin... 9 0 0 9 10 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5 in. 8 10 0 9 10 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
l in. and 13 in. by 7 in * „ 010 0 more than 
battens. 
in T 100 sy 
Fir timber. best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average . 4 10 0 5 0 0 
Second „ 4 5 0 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 312 6 315 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8in.)..... 3 0 0 3 10 0 
Swedish balks 2 15 0 3 0 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 8 5 0 3 15 0 
JoixkRS Woop. 
White Sea: first yellow oe At per standard. 
in by 1l in 23 0 0 21 0 
3 in. by 9 in. .essssesessoseoessesae 0 22 10 


i 21 0 
Battens, 23 in. and in. by 7 in. 17 0 0 
Second yellow den, 3 in. by 

E ere . 50 . 18 10 0 
3 in. by 9 in. 17 10 : 


Battens, 24 iu. and ain by 7 in. 13 10 


— 

oo 

— 

© 
ooo ooo 


WOOD—(continued). ; 
At per standard. 
E . d. E s. d. 
ap yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
OD ES E ĩ 15 10 0 16 10 © 

Battens, 22 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Petersburg: frst yellow deals, 

3 in. yn e 21 0 0 22 10 0 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in. . . 18 0 0 19 10 0 

Batten 10 0 15 0 0 
Petersburg : second yellow deals, 

— in. Dy 11 in . . . 16 0 0 17 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. . 14 10 0 16 0 0 
Batten es 11 0 0 12 10 0 

Third yellow deals, 8 in. by 
IIII!T!; ⁵⁵ 13 10 0 14 0 0 
Do. 5 e 13 0 0 14 0 0 
Battens . „ 10 0 0 ll 0 0 

White Sea and Petersburg 

First white deals, 3 in. b by 1 11 in. 14 10 0 15 10 0 

Bat „ 3 in. by 9 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
FCC . 11 0 0 12 0 0 
e J in. by il in. 18 10 0 14 10 0 
ji 55 3 in. by 9 in. 12 10 0 13 10 0 
battens ...... 910 0 10 10 0 

Pitch - pine: deals...... .. —— .. . 16 10 0 20 0 0 

Under 2 in. thick extra ............ 010 0 100 

Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 35 0 0 upwards. 
Oddments ...... senssenstssdv senses 21 O 0 26 0 

Seconds, regular sizeg............ . . 26 10 0 28 10 0 

Yellow Pine oddments ............... 0 0 24 0 0 

Kauri Pine —Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 6 0 5 0 

Danzig and Stettin Oak seine 

Tane, per ft. cube vw. O 2 6 0 3 6 

Sl! 8 0 2 3 0 2 6 

Walnggot Oak Lets, per i cube. 0 5 0 u 5 6 

Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
m! tesveusa asin æ... 007 008 

2 in do. 0000 20 „ 0 0 0 64 — 

Dry T Mahoga —Honduras, 
basco, per ft. super. as inch... 0 0 9 0 0 11 

Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 

nl E . . . 0 1 6 0 2 0 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

AS inen... . e cove O 0 10 0 1 0 
Teak, per Iond( lll... q 17 0 0 21 0 0 
American Whitewood Planks— 

per ft. Cu bee Im i 6% 2 20 Bove 0 4 0 — 

Prepared Flooring Per square. 

lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

!!! 8 013 6 0 17 6 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched os. ccsiiscdsagsevevasseses 014 0 018 0 

1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched . 016 0 100 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

fr ee 012 0 014 6 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matcheeee uw .. 012 6 015 0 

13 in. 1 7 in. white, planed and 

C 015 0 0 6 

2 in, by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds, 0 11 0 013 6 

in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 014 0 018 0 

in. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 0 11 6 

1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. O11 6 013 6 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDEBS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Ra 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 
section . q . 
Compound Girders, ordinary 

section 6 
Angles, Tees and anora, ordi- 

nary sections bate 6 
Flitch Plates 5 0 
Cast Iron Columns and ‘Seco 

including ordinary patterns... 7 2 6 


METALS, 
care ton, in ee 
s. d. 

7 15 


8 5 


Inox — 
Common Bars. . . 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, 3 

merchant quality ......... vs 715 
Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars” 10 0 
Mild Steel Bars „ 815 
mney Iron, basis price s 2 8 

(And Galv . a 0 i 

u 8, according to size an uge. 

Sheet Iron (Hlack)- ga ) 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 


© 


© o 
on 
oc © 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


pi 
© 
8 
© 

Pt 


399699952956 


C e 


15 it — 
sizes to 22 g. and 24g. 13 5 0 — 


U 57 a 1 5 eee 

Sheet İron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 16 0 : 
22 g. and 24 g. 
26 g 9 0 18 0 
Galvanised Corrugated | Sheets 

Ordinary sizes 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 
75 ry) 22 g. and 24g. 


ETETE) 90 %% 


26 g 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, eft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker 11 15 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 24 g. 12 15 


26 F. es 14 0 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in 9 0 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras. * 
LEAD, 40. 


6652565655 „60 
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ZINC 
Silesian......... sraa „ 22 6600. 
. 
trong eet.. eseecened . , per 1 
Thin eee 99 


Copper nails Pree 


F 
coo SR WSs, 


ooo om NN R 
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| 
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COMPETITIONS, 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


Fire Appliances, Bangour Vila 


THE BUILDER. 


CONTRACTS, 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


Asylum.... 


Oil Tank and Steam Boiler at Gasworks .......... 
1,000 Tons of Whin Metal ................. nav es 
CausewaylnnM ggg e e 9 

Road Metalll1kkMMͤkklklL¶V¶LVsasasL „ 
Additions to Business Premises, Bridge- row. e 
Drainage, etc., Plymouth Workhouse..... even sare 


‘Corrugated Iron School Building for 300 .......... 


-Cast-iron Frames and Clamps 


Furnishings at 
Leading Rails 
Ragstone and 


Wesleyan Manse at Gomersal 
Hemsworth. near Wakefield ..........000. 


School, 


928 


t Flints 


65 „5 % %% %%%%%„„%„%„„ „ „%%% „% % „% „%%% %% „%% 


2,000 to 2,500 of Steel Tram Rails). 


Dumer’s-lane Improvement .............006- senai 
Rebuilding Little George Inn, Chippenham 
Additions to Stabling at Workhouse . 


HRE SR Sewerage and Sewage Disposal . 


„ „ „ tope 


2 „ % SE E 


ng and other Work, Stoneham- road, ete Leen.. 
Painting Sheds at Harbour and Victoria Po . 
Laying Causeway at Edinbur . 


Timber Planking, West Pier, 
20-Ton Steam Crane, Victoria Dock 


69922 66 soane 


Timber Groyyneee᷑e᷑ ek ðw 
Pair Semi-Deta. Ho., Quaker’s-yd. Juno., “Tre narris 
nose Sees S ee eee ee N 
Stores c e 
Carting Road Materials. 1 es ee 
Electricity Generating Station. vak 


Church of St. Nicholas, Dundalk 


eesse „„ „1 „ 006„% 


Additions to Kirkhill House, Offices and Cottage 


House at Macallan Distillery 


6 „ 6 „ „% „%%0/ „%%% % „ „„ „ „„ „„ „% „„ „„ „„ „6% „„ „ „„ 


CEK Er S DE % „%% „% „%%% „ „ „„ E 


„ 6 %%% % „% „%% ⅛¹ẽꝙ7ut „„ „„ „„ 


Sto 
Library and Caretaker’s House at Penarth 
Sixteen Houses in Park-avenue, Barry ......... ess 


-2,140 tons of Granite 


Cleaning Do 
peace and Flin 


922 6 %%% % „%% %%% „%„%„„%„ „ eee nongol 


Sto 
Tt iron Keel 


Laundry at Bangour g 
ie Library and Museum, Limerick ... errr 
Sevenoaks 


Carnegi 
Street Works, 


Blocks 


6 „% ee oe 


eoeceresmn %%% es „„ „„ „ „ „ „ e 


Taiping, etc., Police Station 


eeecetreavoesesneeneanee 


Painting, Cleaning, etc., South Branch Library .... 


Dra 


ry Warehouse, Elgin eee eee Beare eee es 
Stee] Purifier Covers 


6.692 „ „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „ „ „ 0 „ „6 


. Extension of Castleton Sewage Disposal Works . 

. Police and Fire Station, Langton-road, Brislington. 
Two Steam Turbines, King’s-road Power Station .. 

Slop Vans, Water Vans, and Material Carts 


Two 750-k.w. Turbo Generators 


9995222 6 „ % eevee een 


Alterations, etc., to High Pressure Steam Piping, etc. 
Electric Plant for Locomotive Workshops. ge 
460 Yards Ornamental Rails, etc., Cathays Park.... 


Iron Weir Frames and Gearin gg 858 
Sawn IImbeõnrrnrrnnnnnn a 
Brick and. Pipe Sewers, Belgrave.............. sates 


Whinstone and S 
Timber, Iron, and 


. Electric Crane 


-@A Iterations to Fire Station, Duke-street. 1 


Works Offices & Stokers’ Lobby, Ash-road Gasworks 


„565 „ „ %%% %% „„ „ „ „% 0% „% „% „„ „%%% „„ „% %%% 


„5 „ „ö „„ „ „„ er 


• mw: „ũ„ꝶk᷑t „„ „ „ „% %% „ „% „„ „„ „6 „„ 


Glass ... ⁵³⁵ðĩ eee ees Wisse 


Manse, Rothiemurchus 


Electricity Supply Station, Bridge-st., Loughborough 


1.450 Yards of Stone, etc.............. 5 


Lithographic Stones 


Heating & Ventilating Council Schs., Dean-la.,8t. Geo. 


Railway to Dock at 


ydebank ............. ee 


Alterations at Old Electricity Works, Broughton. es 
Railway between Clarbeston-road and Letterston .. 
®Reconstruction of Royal Oak Station, W. 


Stores, Gas and Water Department been 
150 Fixed Revolving Chairs for Libraries . 


Road Material 


Road Materials, Ketton District 


Team Labour 


Movable Double-power Hydraulic Crane : 
30-cwt. Movable Hydraulic Crane 


2 2 6 „6 66 „6 „ 


2 „„•55„ „%%% „b „„ „ „ „„ „„ „ „ ee 


Stables and Depot Buildings in Cleveland- street. 


Fixed Hand- power Wharf Crane ears in 


Hydraulic Accumulator and Steel Tower . 


New Sorting Office, Seaforth, Liverpool....... rr 


*Erection of Infirmary, Leigh 
Extension Switch Board Panel 
Steam and Exhaust Pipe Work 


Construction of Seathwaite Tarn Dam, etc. . 
Construction of Covered High Service Reservoir 


Repairs to Roofs of Mayor's Paddock Baths. 
Electric Power and Lighting 


Additions, etc., Pentrepoth School .............06. 


Additions, etc., Danygraig School 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works 
Mason’s' Labour, Residence at Askwith 
Stables and Carriage House. etc 
Wesleyan Chapel and Schs., Wellington-av., Liverpool 
Mission Hall at Linacre. near Liver 
Altera., Salvation Arm Temple, Chorlton-on- \iedlock 


oer ew ees „%%—. M ͤ᷑n „ „ „„ „„ „ „ „ 


Seeeoereseeen „6 


2659255 „„ „„ 


2.500 Yards of Asphalt... o e 


„ Erection of Church. Fishponds, Bristol 
350 Vards of 3-in. Gas Pipe 


599595252 „„ „„ „ 6 %% „%%% „ „ ee „„ „„ 


CONTRACTS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Edinburgh District Lunacy Board 
Dundee Gas Commissioners 
Wishaw Town Council..... 


Hamilton Town 1 


2 2 6 „„ 


(E: SE IE 6 „ „„ „„ „„ es 


Darlington Corporation .......... 


The Guardia 


DS .. 6992952 4 „6 „ 


Warrington Education Committee. . 
Manchester Tramways Committee.. 
Dundee Gas Commissioners 
Rochdale Tramways Committee 
Sheppey R.D.C. 


Radcliffe U.D. G. 
Messrs. Wilkins Bros. & Hudso n. 


Cannock Guardians . 
Chesterfield R.D.C. 


Hove Co 


Leith Har 


Ventnor U.D.C. 


ation 


enreens 


ees 66 2 „4 


ur Commissioners .... 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
Stepney Borough Council . 


2 62 2 o 


2 2 2 „6 „„ „„ „66 „6 6 „„ „„ „6 


2 22 „ „„ 


Droitwich Corporation e 


Shipley U. D. C. 


6522 2 2 6 % ee ee %%% %„%„ 


S. E. & Chatham Railway Co. 
Penarth U. D. C. 


Aylesbury R. D.C. 


Leeds Co 
Rochford 


oration 
D. C. 


62 2252 % „%„„%„%„ „„ „66 


Edinburgh & Leith Gas Comma. 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners.... 


Edinburgh District Lunacy Board.. 


Trustees e 
// ²˙ q ³ y ĩðͤ akceade & 
M. B. of Fulaeee n 
Messrs. T. Baxter & oOo. . 
Huddersfield Gas Committe 


Rochdale Corporation 


2 2 6 2 6 „„ 


Bristol Watch Committees ss 
St. Pancras Borough Council...... 


Willesden D.C. 


owee en %%% „%%% „„ „ „„6„„6„ 


Manchester eee Committee. 


0. 
East Indian Railway Company.... 
Cardiff Corporation ....... 


Thames Conservancy 


o. 
Leicester Corporation ..... 
Helmsley R.D.C. ... 
Leith Harbour Commissioners .... 
County Borough of Brighton ...... 
Woolwich Borough Council 


Aldershot Gas and Water Company 
Glasgow Corporation 
Director-General, Ordnance Survey 
United Free 


Church 


9592 2 „ „6 „ 


22 2 6 „„ „„ 


29935 


2 2 2 2 66 „„ 


Loughborough Corporation 


Southborough U. D. C. 
Director-General, Ordnance Survey 
Bristol Education Committee 


6 22 „„ „ 


North British Railway Company .. 


Salford Corporation. 


2 2 6 „„ „%%% 


G. W. Railway . 
County Borough of e seai 


Wallasey 


U.D.C. 


Glasgow Corporation ..... 
Houghton-le-Spring R.D.C. 


County Borough of Birkenhead .... 
Rutland County Councell.......... 


eeeees 


do. 
Swansea Harbour Trustees ne escent 
0. , 
5 
Commissioners of H. M. Works, etc. 


The Committee 


„564•92„5„4 „ „ „6 „6 „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „ „„ 


Edinburgh Corporation E A 
o. 

F Corporation 
o. 

Bristol Baths Committee 


G. W. R. Company 
Swansea School . 


9255 ee eee 


e „ „%% „%% 


Bollington vp. C..... ..... .. 


Wellington R. D. C. 


e...» 


s...» 


26922 „2 „4 


22 


222 2 „ „46„ 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 


H. J. Blanc, R. S. A., Architect, 25, Rutland-square, Edinburgh .. 


A. Yuill, Engineer, Gasworks, Dundee ......... FC 
W. Rodger, urgh Surveyor, Wishaw .........-cecccccccccecs 
Burgh Surveyor or j Office, 19, e Hamilton . salon 


(EE SE EE SE SE SE 


G. Winter. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darli 
H. J. Snell, Architect. 11, The Crescent, Plymou 
T. Lon din, Borough Surveyor, Warrington ........ 
J. M. M‘Elroy, Tramways Department, 55, Piccadilly, Man 
A. Yuill, Engineer, Gasworks, Dundee zs 
J Copland, C eyor, Town Hal, Rochdale...... Se E eee 
1 Clerk to the Council, Sheer ness. 
F. & J. A. Wright, Architects, 1018, Wakefield-road, Bradford .. 
W. E E. Richardson, Architect, "Rothwell, Leeds 
Engineer to Council, Council Offices, Radcliffe ......... 
H. W. Matthews, Architect, Institute-chamb., Terrace-walk, 
a: ior Architect 84, Darlin P Wolverhampton 


Can „„ „„ % „„ „100 


Manchester 


eee „„ „%% „%. „ 


ä 25＋7Üu ü % „ „6 „ 


do, 
do. 
8 to Council, Town Hall, Ventnoeorrrõr 
W. Dowdeswell, Architect. Treharris... 
R. J. Knapman, C. E., Highway oe Delph-la. ‘Offices, Whiston 


do. 
Borough Engineer, 15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, E. 
. H. Byrne & Son, Architects, 20, Suffolk-street, Dublin 
1. Wittet, Architect, E 
10, Seafield-square, ther 265622 „4 „4% 2 2 „%„%— Vi %%% %—INfꝶœ „ „„ 
H. Hulse, Borough Surveyor, Droitwich . 
W. H. Dawson, Surveyor, Shipley ............ F 
Superintendent of Stores, 84, Tooley- street, 8. E. 
H. Snell, Architect, Stanwell-road, FFF 
E. David & David. 27. High- street, Cardiff % „% % % % „„ 
F. B. Parrott, Clerk. Bourbon- street, Ayles burg 
City Engineer's Office. Leeds porto dente’ CVE 
ee ast Clerk, Southend-on-Sea 
Chet ugineer, Gasworks. New- street, Edinburgh e 5 
F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast ...... C 
H.J J. Blanc, R. S.A., Architect, 25, Rutland-square, Edinburgh .. 
P. Sheridan, A. R. i. B. A., 25, Suffolk-street, Dubln 
e Surveyor to the Council. Argyle- road. Sevenoaks. ssa 
Borou h Engineer, Town Hall, Fulham, S. WM ſ m...... q 
ratt, Town and County Bank-buildings, 
E: A Harman, M.Inst.C.E., Gasworks, Huddersfiel 
S. Platt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale .......... 
T. H. Yabbicom, ty Engineer, 63, Queen-s uare, Bristol ...... 
Electricity Department, 57, Pratt-street, N. W.“. 9 
1 to the Council, Publie Offices, Dyne-rd., “Kilburn, N.W. 
Hughes, Secretary, ee Dept., Town Manchester 


(E SE IE EE S SE E enone eee 


eere „ eee soo’ 2 66 „„ „% „% „%% %% „„ %% . 


LAE % „„ % „% „6 „6 „„ 


c W. Young. Secretary, Nicholas-lane, E. Ce... 
W. Harpur, M. Inst. C. E., Borough Engineer, Cardiff ............ 
Victoria Embankment, S es canes C 


do. 

E. Geo. Mawbey. M. Inst. C. E., Town Hall, Leicester S 
R. Pearson, Clerk. Helmaley 
Office of Superintendent. Tower- place, Leith 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton 
F. Sumner, Borough Engineer, Maxey-road, Plumstead ` e 
R W. Edwards. Secretarv. Gas and Water ‘Offices, Aldershot 
Ihe ie Cha? Renfield-street, Glasgow sales seco 4 Sale oa T sae 

cer in rge of Stores, Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton 

A. Davidson, Merchant, Aviemore........ ats i EEA 
A. E. King, Architect, Baxter-gate, Loughborough ............ 
P. Hanmer, Clerk, Southborou³ gg. 
Officer in Charge of Stores, Ordnance Survey Office, , Southampton 
La Trobe & Weston, Architects. 20, Clare-street, Bris 
J. Cathles. Secretary. 23, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Salford 
Engineer’s Office, Paddington Station, London 


Boron h Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton ........ ERER L ENE 

rowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead ........ 
J. d. Monro, Town Clerk, City- -chambers, Glasgoꝶ rp 
D. Balfour, Engineer, Hou ton-le-Spring, R. S. 0. 


„„ „„ 


„ „ „% „% „%„ĩ—ſ4ũ osno’ 


2 2 22 6 „„ „% @ense see 


eee eee eeoeosve 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenheaee cece 
B. A. Adams, Clerk, Oakhain . f „ „% „% » „ E E „ „„ „„ „% „% „% „ „„ „% 6 60 66 „ 
o. 

A. O. Schenk, M. Inst. C. E., a ONE Offices, Swansea .......... 
do. 
do. 

H. M. Office of Works. Liverpool .............000. . 
J. C. Prestwich, Brad-hawgate- buildin Lel gh. F 

Resident Electrical Engineer. 1 place Sta Station, Edinburgh . 


A. H. Strongitharm, C. E., , Ramaden-square, Barrow-in-Furness . 


T. H. Yabbicom, Citv Engineer, 63, Queen-s N 1 
Kennedy & Jenkin. Engineers, 17, Victoria-street S.W. ........ 
A. W. Halden, Clerk, School Ba „ces, 5 Swansea 


W. H. Rad ford. C. E., Albion- 3 King street. 
Limpsall & Clarkson, Architects, 7. Exchange, Brad ford 
L. F Eagleton, Architect. King“ street, King’s Lynn 
W. J. Morley & Son, e 269, Swan Arcade: Bradford. 


Lt.-Col. Jeffries. 1504, Oxford - road, Manchester 
G. F. Bearn, Assistant-Survevor. Market-square, a 

Lingen, Barker. & Son, Architects, 9, Clare-street, Bristol. 
P. M'Donald, Manager, 82, High- -street, Aberlour ....... E 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


wer 5 

Nature of Appointment. By whow Advertised. Salary. ARE rea 
Architectural Assistant ea ee E S „ ae ee ee ae eae) „ „ 0 City of Birmingham.............. 31. r week 699292 2 6 22 „„ „ „„ 62 2 66 „„ „6 „6 „ 22 6 6 „„ „„ „ „ „ April 12 
Architectural Assistant and County Surveyor ...... County of Southampton 250 I.. i whoa tN EA Seated e April 16 
*Civil Engineering Draughtsman Admir alt ccc ccc eens Not stated ......... o eee ` No date 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


— —— a=, — oe = —— — PEE AED — 


PRICE3 CURRENT Continue from page 377. 
LEAD, &c.—(continwed)— 


Per ton. Per ton. 

Brass— £ s.d. 4 n.d. 
Strong Sheet... per lb. 0 0 10 c= 
Thin . ss 0 011 .. — 
TiIix— English Ingots ...... ji 9 14 = 
S o>LpER— Plumbers’ ...... i 0 0 6}. = 
Tinmen’s ä ＋—＋*w᷑ 0 9 6% %%% 0 92 0 0 8 z o 
Blowpipe... 0 0 9 = 


op * 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


15 oz. third 2d. per ft. delivered. 
25 fourth q . 14d. 95 ” 
21 oz. thirds e e a n eee 3d. 99 25 
a fourths . © p oe 
26 oz. third 332d. „ A 
52 fourths. ss NAI. oe „ „ „ 
32 oz. thirds . 42d. „ * 
S fourthssse . 4d. so oo 
Fluted Sheet, 15 02................ 23d. „ 15 
oe 21 E ˖·˖· -W cena 3 d. 57 55 
è Hartley 's Rolled Plate läd. „ T 
yu os 55 25222 18d. „, 9. 
1 22 ” 525 29d. „ 55 
OILS, &c. E s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels . per gallon 0 1 6 
95 59 rT} in nese (—ä—U—Lß a 99 0 1 9 
Boiled „ „ in pipes or barrels. ef 0 1 9 
92 „ in drums 55 0 2 0 
Turpentine, in barrels .................. . a 0 3 8 
is n druma................... oe ‘a 0 3 10 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 19 0 0 
Red F7JCCCCCC E b 19 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putt. perewt. 0 7 6 
Stockholm Ta Ü•a ˙ pp . per barrel 1 12 0 


VARNISHES, &c. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish ................... 8 es 
Pale Copal Oak 


A 
* 
i 
© 
B 


SOA DCRONW SP TSHKHWOAKl ONO’ 


ee ee ee 333320 


eee ee ee ee ee 


——bääʒä3—hyHͤ— K „666766 


zane e ane JFFFFFFVCVCCC Senate 
uperfine Pale tic Carriage .................. 
Fine Pale Maple oo...........ccccccceccsceesceceeees 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 
Extra Pale French Oil. q 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish 

hite Copal Enamel 
Extra Pale Paper 


ORO 2332 


Cee H eeereensannenee 


eee ee ee eee cee eee ey 


— Kn 4 ͥ ee eee 6 * * *** 


——U—V—Pꝛ̃ «õ?ã7r«•ᷣ 2 


— pd bd pet pd pt pt pd jat pá pd jat 


——yᷣBcœœKͤ !õü„ꝶi 6 


—— KZé— 9ꝙ91ꝶ3z—2 —2ä 6 „„6%„ 


SSS SSS oooo! 
SSS e ο S2 


fant pat bod 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N. B. We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authentica either by the 
architect or the building-owner; and we cannot publish 
announcements of T accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is given, nor an t in which the lowest 
Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons.) 


* Denotes accepted. {| Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERBEEG.—For erecting twenty houses, for the 


Tir Graig Building Club. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, 
architect, Hengoed :— 
Per house. 
M. Adams, Abertillery® ........ £189 0 0 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED.—For 2,700 super yards 
of concrete footpaths on searoad and promenade, Spittal, 
and coating pier with granite concrete, for the Sanitary 
Authority. Mr. R. Dickinson, Borough Surveyor, 
Berwick :— 

Robert Rule, Coldstream (Pier Footpath) £217 15 10 

D. Storar & Sons, Spittal (Promenade 

and Sea Road) 502 1 8 


CARDIFF.—For additions and alterations to the 
Wilts and Dorset Bank, Newport-road, Cardiff, for the 
directors. Mr. E. H. Bruton, architect, 119, Queen- 
street, Cardiff. Quantities by Architect: 

Allowance for 
old materials. 


eoosseeeerenrzneeresneeree 


D. Davies £3,550 0 0 £25 0 
C. Beames & Nephew 3.320 0 0 20 0 0 
8. Shepton & Son .. 3,289 0 0 53 0 0 
G. Hallett ........ 3,205 0 0 pa 
J. Andrews & Son.. 3.064 10 6 50 0 0 
. Bond 2.980 0 0 PA 
Lattey & Co. ...... 2,887 19 4 .. 40 0 0 
Gough Bros. 2,850 0 0 .. — 
Burgess ..... .. 2,860 1100 55 0 0 
J. E. Williams .... 2820 0 0 15 0 0 
8. J. T. Grinter.... 2,797 0 0 — 
W. J. Morgan .... 2,700 0 0 .. — 
A. W. Cadwallader.. 2.737 3 8 1 7 3 8 
W. Thomas & Co... 2,706 0 0 : 20 0 0 
J. Allan & Son .... 2,750 18 O .. 10013 0 
E. Turner & Sons®.. 2,598 0 — 
[All of Cardiff. J 


Competitions, — 


— 


DEWSGBURV.— For the erection of a shed and home, 
&., at Watergate. Messrs. Holtorn &. Fox, architects, 
Corporation-street, Dewsbury -— 
Humphreys & F. Newsome .. 

Green £289 13 2 Standard Pa- 


28 15 0 


229 22 


Wilson Bros. 80 0 0 tent Glazing 

Newsome & i U 27 0 0 
Askham.... 33 0 0 J. Look wood. 12 10 0 

G. Fawcett 80. 11 0] L. Porritt .... 5 15 0 


' i ae * 
DOVER.—For completing the carriage-way, kerbing, 
ving, etc., of Kitchener-road, for the Town Council. 


r. H. E. Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Maison Dieu 
House, Dover :— 


Tobin & Co. ..£376 3 58. Lewis £290 5 0 
T. C. Starkey., 350 11 7G. Munro .... 281 0 5 
G. Lewis & Sons 309 1 4 W. H. Grigg, 

G. Keeler .... 200 15 0 Dover® .... 276 14 10 


EASTLEIGH (Southampton).—For drainage and 
other works, Newtown Estate, for Measrs. Morris, 
Ashby, and Thos. Eliott. Mr. William Burrough Hill, 
F. S. I., architect and surveyor :— 


W. H. White heal £1,842 18 0 
` J. rechennee ew ee 1,294 1 8 
F. Osman 4 , 8 1,225 0 0 
Douglas, & Richards, Southampton“ 1,117 7 6 


ERMINGTON (Devon). — For the erection of four 


houses, for Mr. J. Treneman. Mr. William Harvey, 
architect, Cagnwood, Devon :— 

Flashman .. . . 1, 043 76/Lakeman, 

Prowse ...... 985 5 0 Avetongifford, 

Andrews .,.... 925 0 0 Kingsbridge “. £800 0 0 
Vincent ...... 897 0 0 


GLASGOW.—<Accepted for the erection of warehouses 
and other buildings at the corner of Nelson-strect 
(Westside) and Bell-street, for the Corporation. Messra. 
Thomson & Sandelands, architecta, 241, West George- 
street, Glasgow :— 4 


Mason Work: J. Green & Co., Glasgow*. .£9,896 5 2 


Carpenter, etc., Work: H. McTaggart, 

Bridgeton, Glasgow. e 5,017 10 9 
Cast Iron Work. P. & R. Fleming & Co., 

Gigs, ð 8 413 18 10 
Steel Work: W. Little & Sons, Edinburgh“ 2,201 17 
Carver: W. Morgan & Young, Glasgow“ 307 18 Q 
Plumber and Gas; J. Raeside, Glasgow“. 1,425 3 8p 
Plaster: Wemyss & Livingstone, Glasgow“ 602 16 14 
Glazier : R. L. Paterson & Co., Glasgow?“ 610 0 0 
Tile: Cherry & Co., Ltd., Glasgow* .... 920 18 6 
Fireproof Flooring Ferguson & Co., Car- 

MSOF cs accents T8 ....... 1,552 12 5 
Painter T. C. Watson, Glasgow 390 12 0 


GRAVELLY HILL. — For a one-story building at 
the workhouse, to receive a steam disinfector, for the 
Aston Guardians. Messrs. Whitwell & Son, architects, 
23, Temple-row, Birmingham :— 


A. Colin Hughes, Strat ford-road, Birmingham £212 


HANDSWORTH.—For making-up, and storm- water 
drainage of, Park-lane, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. B. Powell, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodhouse. 
Quantities by Engineer and Surveyor to the Council :— 


J. Glithro £1,376 3 7 

J. E. Nadin. 1.095 9 4 

Pinder Bros., Intake, Sheffleld“ 998 0 0 
[Engineer's estimate, £1,003 103.] 


HARROGATE.—For private street improvement 
works in St. Peter’s-square, for the Corporation. Mr. 
F. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Harrogate. Quantities 
by Borough Engineer :— 


G. Parsons, Plantation-avenue, Harlow-hill, 
Harrog aten 


H AR ROG ATE. — For sewers and surface water drains 
in Knaresborough-road and Leedn- road, for the 
Corporation. Mr. F. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, 
Harrogate :— 

Knaresborough-road Works. 

C. H. Dickinson, Starbeck, Harrogate’ 


Leeds-road Works. 


Lesdham Bros., Christiana-street, New Park, 
Hoge. ea ate a 


. . £2,060 


£588 


HAVANT (Hants).—For new roads, etc., on the 


Bellair Estate, for Major Stubington. Mr. A. E. 
Stallard, surveyor, West-street, Havant :— i 
Revised Tenders. 
Tanner & Streeter . £1,629 6 0 .. — i 
J. A. East 529 2224 * 1.603 0 0 oe — 
J. C. Trueman .... 1,358 0 0 £999 0 0 
Harvey Bros. .. 1,293 13 0 1.076 2 3 
J. G. Porter, 2, 
Glades wood · road 


Belvedere, Kent“ 1,249 0 0.. 949 0 0 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. 


— — — — 


Public Appointments, xviii. 


HALSTEAD (Easex).—For alterations and additions 
to the Infirmary and Board Room at the Workhouse, for 
the Halstead Board of Guardians. Messrs. Clare & 
Ross, architects and surveyors, 1, West-street, 
Finsbury-circus, E. C., and at Chelmsford and West- 
cliffe-on-Sea. Quantities by the architects: 


(Estimate A:—For the two new wings to infirmary. 
Estimate B:—For alterations to infirmary, boundary 
walls, etc. Estimate C:—For alterations and additions 
to board room, ete.] 


A B C Total. 
W. J. Elsdon .... £4,076 £1,059 2825 £0,850 
W. Hopkins 3,700 2,100 1,000 6,800 
Coulson & Lofts .. 3,640 2,016 946 6,602 
Cubitt & Gotts.... 3,390 2,240 885 6.515 
Potter & Son 3,196 2,185 1,070 6,450 
Smith & Son...... 3,465 2,006 977 6,447 
Parren & Son 3,474 2,014 916 6.404 
J. Me Kk acc. 3,398 1,989 072 6,359 
F. Johnson ...... ,390 1,900 897 6,187 
F. & E. Davey, Ltd. 3,408 1,843 891 6,142 
Scales & Robins .. 3,300 1,830 865 5, 995 
Redding & Son.... 3,328 1.816 830 5,974 
H. J. Linzell...... 3,285 1,844 836 5.964 
8. E. Moss & Co... 3, 197 1.836 876 5, 909 
A. R. Whur ...... — — — 5.895 
Everett & Son . 3,230 1,795 840 5.865 
ek oriori 898 1,976 875 6,744 
A. Suckling & Co 3,130 1,820 760 5,700 
. Roper 998 1.845 850 5.693 
G. Sharp ........ 3,037 1,646 810 5,493 
Mason & Son, 
Haverhill*...... 2,889 1,667 799 5,355 


Architects“ estimate, total £5,450.) 


HOU NSLOW.—For makin uP Park and Dean roads 
for the Heston and Islewort rban District Council 
Mr. P. G. Parkman, Engineer, Town Hall, Hounslow 


W. 
Park- road... £578 
Dean- road... 818 


0 


T. Adams, Wood Green“ 


! 


HOUNSLOW.—For sewer works, Watson’s-lane, 
Heston; Whitton Dean, Hounslow; and Kine and 
Heston roads, for the Heston and Isleworth Urban 
District Council. Mr. P. G. Parkman, Engineer, Town 
Hall, Hounslow, W. :— 


Watson’ s-lane. 

T. Chapman, Hounslow* e. £59410 0 
Whitton Dean. 

T. Watson, jun., Southall*,..... 3,162 0 0 i 
Kingsley-road. 

T. Chapman, Hounslow® ...... 2,212 11 0 i 


HULL.—For the erection of riding school and_head- 
quarters of the Hull (A. Squadron of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire Imperial n (a Lieut.-Col. the 


Right Hon. Lord Wenlock, ., the officer com- 
nin Messrs. Thompson & Kirton, architects, 
Exchange-buildings, Lowgate, Hull. Quantities by tle 
architects :— 
owman .... £1,825 0 0 T. Grates 
22510 . 1,784 11 0 Bon £1,568 0 0 
Jackson & Son 1, 704 18 8 Vickerman .. 1,567 0 0 
Longden .... 1,695 0 0 J. Wilson & 
Kaye ...... 1,680 00| Soon 1.562 0 0 
G. Houlton 1,678 0 0 J. Bilton.... 1,551 14 7 
Good & Son, F. Bilton .... 1,533 0 0 
Ltd. ...... 1,675 0 0 F. Singleton.. 1,500 00 
G. L. Scott 1,650 0 0 J. Taylor 
V. Knowles.. 1,647 4 2 E 1,499 7 0 
F. Beilby.... 1,633 0 0 F. Blackburn 
F. Southern.. 1,589 12 6 & Son. 1,496 00 
Hebblewhite & T. J. Windass, 
Wilson.. . 1,584 0 > De n 1 
orrel & Son 1, 580 rd., Hu é 
st 1,578 0 0|J. R. Woods.. 1,434 0 0 


Stephenson. 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—For additional drainage ang 
other works, Oakfield Estate, East Cowes, for the Isle o 
Wight Land Company. Mr. William Burrough Hill, 
F. S. I., architect and Surveyor :— 


Douglas & RIich ard . £442 2 0 
W. 6. Thomass e 379 0 0 
J. Butt, Sout hnjamptonun n 293 10 8 


KETTERING.—For pair of houses, Morley. street. 
for Miss M. Waterman. Messrs. Bird & Batley, 
architects, Gold-street-chambers, Kettering :— 

W. Riddle .... £629 10 0 A. Lewin & Son£579 0 0 
S. Manton .... 608 0 0| Smith, Edmunds, 
C. Andrew .... 586 0 0 & CO. ...... 566 0 0 


LONDON. —For woodpaving works, Netherwood- 
road and part of Richmond- road, for the Hammersmith 
Borough Council. Mr. H. Mair, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Hammersmith :— 

T. C. Starkey. . S4, 789 11 610. Wimpey & 
J. Mowlem Ys . £4,443 13 1 


Co., Ltd. . . 4,719 0 0 Acme Wood- 
D. R. Paterson 4,701 3 4 Flooring Co., 
B. Nowell & Co. 4,554 19 2 I 4,406 16 2 
The Improved P. Smith .... 4,184 19 6 
Wood paving 
Co., Ltd. .. 4,484 7 0] _ N 
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LONDON.—For sewer work, for the Holborn 
Borough Council. Mr. G. Wallace, Borough Surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, 197, High Holborn, W.C. :— 

D. R. Paterson, Bewlay Cuff Wnarf, 

Camden Town £3,610 3 8 


LONDON.—For ne warehouse on the site of No. 12, 
Lant-street. and No. 2, Bittern-street, Southwark. Mr. 
G. A. Lansdown, architect, 9, Regent-street, Waterloo- 


lace, 8.W. :— 

osolyn & Young.. £2,670; H. Line £2,100 
Spiers & Son 2,387 | W. Vogel Goad.... 2,000 
G. Newton 2,350 | Sims & Woods .... 2,075 
W. Hooper 2,300 Johnson & Co. .... 2,078 
B. & A. Gale...... 2,299 | R. Ward ie Son 2,071 
8. Poloen e 2,256 | W. Downs........ „060 
B. E. Nightingale. 2, 222 Hibberd Bros., Ltd. 2, 028 
Kirk & Kirk...... 2, 177 C. King.. PE . . . 2,000 
Grout Brothers .. 2. 167 J. Parsons........ 1,993 
Ford & Walton, Ltd. 2,165 |T. Š Sharpington 1,980 
W. O. Collingwood 2,124 Price 1,957 


Foster Brothers 2,124 R. & E. Evans" . 1,008 

LONDON. — For making borings necessary near the 
sites of certain works proposed for the relief of floodings 
in Hammersmith and North Kensington, for the London 


County Council :— 
Le Grand & Sut- 


Docwra & Son.. £242 1 6 
Baker & Son.... 181 2 0 cliff, London“ £183 19. 0 


LONDON. — For a pair of new propeller shafts for use 
on the s. 8s. Burns, for the London County Couneil 


J. Spencer & Sons, Ltd. ........ £141 0 0 
W. Beardmore & Sons, Ltd 140 0 0 
' Vickers, Sons, & Maxim, Ltd.....° 186 10 0 
Darlington Fo Co., Ltd. ...... 125 0 0 
North-Eastern Marine Engineering 
Co., Ltd., Wallsend-on-Tyne* .. 100 0 0 
LONDON. — For electric jib crane, Greenwich 


generating station, for the London County Council :— 


G. Russell & Co., Ltd. ........ £4,548 17 0 
Cowans, Sheldon, & Co., Ltd. 8,402 0 0 
J. Booth & Bros., Ltd. ........ 3,334 0 0 
Jessop & Apple by Bros., Ltd. 3,111 10 0 


Ransomes & Rapier, Ltd., London“ 3.105 0 0 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For alterations to the auction 
mart, No. 17, Above-bar, for Messrs. Perkins & Sons. 


Mr. William Burrough Hill, F. S. I., architect and 
surveyor :— 

H. Stevens & Co. ..£1,750| J. J. Udall & Co. ..£1,696 
C. Barter 1,728 Jenkins & Songs’ . 1,674 
H. Cawte.......... 1.710 


1 
[All of Southampton. l 


TILBURY.—For building houses at Tilbury. Mr. 
Christopher M. Shiner, architect and | surveyor, 6, 7, 
and 8, Crutched 1 London, E. C.: 

Mr. d. Brown 47 170 Mr. G. W. Cooke. £1,149 


WALLABEY. For making part of Oakdale- road. 
Seacombe, between Dock road and Wirral. Rall wav. for 
the Wallasey Urban District Council. Mr. W. H. 


Travers. Engineer and e Public Offices, 
Egremont :— 
J. McGeoch, Egremont ` eee £727 16 11 


WALTHAMSTOW.—-For alterations and additions, 
Higham Hilf Tnfante’.Schbol, for Walitamstow Educa- 
tion Committee. aan H. “Prosser, árchitect to the Com: 


mittee 

R. & E. Evans ae 278 | Sands, Palnier, & 

A. G. Barton...... 2.215 FFC £2,050 
Pollard & Brand. 2,168 J. & J. Dean? | 1.769 


WALTHAMSTO W-. For new cloakroams and ont - 
Offices, Markhouse- road girls’ and. infants’ schools, for 
tho ee Committee. Mr., H. Prosser, architect :— 


A. Barton. . 4513 D J. & J. Dean ....£446 0 
Pollard & Brand . . 496 O Sands. Palmer, & 
R. & E. Evans .. 449 0 Cot lpna. 438 10 


B. NOWELL v Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Rond, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES. GIVEN FOR BVERY DESCRI 
“ROAD MAKI ING. C. PTION oF 


EWART'S 
* EMPRESS ” 
SMOKE 


CURE 


EWART & SON Limiteo 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For isolation S for Walt- 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 


hamstow Urban District Council. G. W. Holmes, 

Borough Engineer :— BATH. 

A. G. Barton. .£1,357 0 0] Rowley Bros... £900 0 0 F LL THE PROVED KINDS OF 

C. W. Camp .. 1,226 0 0 Crabb & Son .. 899 00 ORA BATH STONE 

R. Goodman & J. N. Saunders.. 885 10 2 A 0 

% oss. OUI Peat & 361 oo| PUUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
ettiųt ...... e 2 8 

W. J. Maddison 959 0 0 J. A. Reed. 841 0 0 and Preserving Building Materials. 

8. J. Scott.. 920 6 0 Fazey & Morton 820 0 0 

8. & J. Dean.. 907 00 HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


WEALDSTONE.—For street works, Salisbury-road $ 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


and part of Buckingham-road, for the Urban District 


Council. Mr. H. Walker, Surveyor, Council Offices, a 
Wealdstone. Quantities by Surveyor : ee P ee TEA S dae aeons „ 
uc m- 
Salisbury-road. 2240 1 on of). Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
H. Brown .......... £1, ao "o a as 93 Somerset. 
Harvey Bros se... 1,44 London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
B. Champniss 
Wealdstone®...... 1,224 9 6.. 24719 7 4, Craven-street, Strand. 
Nowell & co. 1, 498 — 5 
Greig & Matthews .. 2011 18 11. 400 15 0 Asphalte. The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Tine oon 1.208 19 0 .. 271 411 fle Company (Mr II. Glenn), Office, 13, 
z IS ’ es 
F. Fowles 1.363 0 0 . 200 0 0 | Poultry, E. C.— The best and cheapest materials 


for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. Co. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For the erection of a 
warehouse in Station-road, for Mesara. Lalonde Bros. & 
Parham. Messrs. Hans Price and W. Jane, architects, 
Waterloo-street, Weston-super-Mare. Quantities by 


architects .— TORRET Sr ae 

H. A. Forse & G. Sprake ....£2,483 0 7 SPRAGUE & Co. 8, Ltd., 
S £3,050 0 0 G. & J. P , 

E. J. Lye 2,998 10 0 TA . 2,340 00 “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS, 

W. F. Drew .. 2,850 0 0 C. & E. tra - , 

C. Addicott . 2,575 0 0] ling, W 4 & 5, East Harding-street, 

C. Taylor .... 2,544 0 0 1 Maite 2, 197 17 0 

Gleed Bros. .. 2,489 0 0 Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


WIGSTON MAGNA.—For the `s upply í N 
accurately and with despatch. Ce West siphons Ko = 


granite, for the Urban District Counc 
Clark, Surveyor :— 


C. J. Dawes & Son, Public Wharf, Leicester 8, repa TRET 3 U 8. ¥. 155 
Enderby & Stoney Stanton Granite Co., ita. } ‘ aes METCHIM & SON! 83, CLEMENT'S LANE a 
Forest Rock Granite Co., Ltd. ............ j UANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIABY & TABLES. 


e ee a or 1904, price Gis; poet zd. In leather 1- post 1/1. 
Ventilating skylights, etc., Gainsborough-road School, 
Hackney Wick.—In the list of tenders for this work, 
published in our last issue, p. 349, we stated that the 
tender of Measrs. J. Willmott & Sons, of Hitchin, was 
2171. We are informed that the amount of their 
tender was 417/. The mistake was not ours. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. C. 


JOSEPH S. PETERS. 
Merstham Grey Stone Lime 


WHITE CHALK LIME, BLUE LIAS LIME, 
PORTLAND CEMENT, PLASTER, &c., &. 
Delivered in truck loads to any Railway Station, or by cart 


LONDON DErPpot—417, OLD KENT ROAD, 8.3. 
Works—MERSTHAM, SURREY. 


GRICE & co., CO., Wr 


ADDISON WHARF, 191, Warwick Ra, KENSINGTON, 
Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety of 
Stones in London. Estimates given for large or small 
uantities in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, Kerts, 
tones, Ledgers, etc., delivered in ndou or 


County: Quarry ‘Worked Stone a . 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 


Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 


WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, ‘Office, and. Shop. Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


— i eee 


‘ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


' Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau Asphalte. 


ACID BESSON 4 ASPHALTE. 
= WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


' PYBIMONT SEY SSEL ASPHALTE. 


DURING AN EXPERIENCE 
OF 70 YEARS WE HAVE 
FOUND NO SMOKE CURE 
SO SUCCESSFUL AS THE 
EMPRESS” 


PREVENTS DOWN-BLOW 
INCREASES UP-DRAUCHT 


346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


WRITE FOR OATALOQUE “ SEOTION 55” POST FREE. 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Memorial Chapel, Rifredi, Florence .......... eee vubedoonsseaveeseaes 3 Signor Castellucci, Architect. 
Design for Facade to Post Office, Lahore e LL 2 . By Mr. M. Starmer Hack, A. R. I. B. A. 
Entrance to New Library, Keighley ——⁵U·—2———.—ꝙ.n-— 9 —9——ͤ2—⁊õbVũ .. . . . . . .. e. . Messrs. McKewan and Swan, Architects. 
Houses, High-street, Marylebone „% ³ꝛ¹˙ẽ ͥ E A E E TEO Mr. W. M. Brutton, Architect. 
Moss Cottage, Pinner C Mr. W. H. Seth. Smith, F. R. I. B. A., Architect. 


Business Premises, High Holborn 


Illustrations in Text. 


St. Mary-le-Strand: as seen at present from the 


FC jqJqiqiq j b . Mr. A. Sykes, A. R. I. B. A., Architect. 
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during the interregnum of the two chiefs 
named. 

Explosions will happen and gales will 
spring up, and circumstances will com- 
bine to complicate an outbreak of fire 
even in the best-managed of cities. 
Though our legislators may ride the high 
horse and state that a catastrophe such 
as that of Baltimore would be impossible 
in London, we regret to differ, and to 
state that, given similar circumstances 
namely, an explosion in a very large 
building to start the fire, and a gale of wind 
to fan it there are a number of districts 
in the Metropolis which would be entirely 
devastated, both in the historical square 
mile and in the West End, in spite of the 
protection available through the Building 
Act and the efforts of the Brigade. The 
inferior construction to be found in many 
districts in which a most inflammable 
stock is sold, and the utter disregard of 
that great fire risk involved in windows 
overlooking mutual areas or facing 
narrow thoroughfares and alleys, will on 
such an occasion discount the effect of 
the existing building regulations and of 
any Fire Brigade work. 

In brief, the direct cause of the fire at 
Baltimore was a small outbreak in 
Hurst’s building, followed by an explosion 
in the upper story of this building which 
spread the fire to adjoining property, the 
flames being fanned by a strong wind. 
The surprise and temporary disorganisa- 
tion of the Fire Brigade, caused by the 
explosion, affected to a certain degree the 
handling of the fire. Fanned, as indicated, 
by the wind, and facilitated by a great 
disregard to party walls in the district 
in question and the great stock of highly- 
combustible contents, the fire spread with 
almost unheard-of rapidity. The obvious 


=O HE great Baltimore 

fire was the result 
of certain unto- 
ward circumstances 
which, combined, 
had the effect 
of destroying the 
principal business 
quarters of that 
city, to the entire disorganisation of 
business and with great monetary loss to 
all concerned. Such a combination of 
adverse circumstances is one from which 
London has generally been free, partly 
thanks to the careful administration of the 
old Building Act, partly owing to the 
excellent work of the Fire Brigade 
throughout Sir Eyre Massey Shaw’s reign 
at the Southwark Bridge-road head- 
quarters, and partly to the good fortune 
of London seldom having two serious 
outbreaks at the same time, and scarcely 
ever having a gale of wind during an 
outbreak or a serious explosion in the 
early stages of a fire. 

The advantages of the excellent 
administration of the old Building Act, 
and the present and future administra- 
tion of the law as it now stands and as it 
is to be amended, should not blind us to 
the lessons to be learnt at Baltimore 
from the building officials’ point of view. 
Similarly the excellence of our fire service 
in Sir Eyre Massey Shaw’s time, and the 
efficiency and good management which 
we are convinced we shall obtain under 
the present Chief Officer, Captain 
Hamilton, must not blind us to the Fire 
Brigade aspect of the Baltimore con- 
flagration, more particularly as London 
was subject to some very serious fires 


— ĩ1ðöĩð Q...... «, — —. ureter 
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mistake of dynamiting property was then 
resorted to in the panic of the authorities, 
with the result that the contents of many 
of the minor buildings were spread in 
such a way as to assist the development 
of the conflagration. In fact, had it not 
been for some modern fire-resisting 
buildings on one of the boundaries of the 
fire area, combined with some old monu- 
mental buildings, such as the Court- 
house, the Post Office, and the City Hall, 
and had it not been for a harbour basin 
on the second boundary and a river on 
the third, everything in the city to the 
lee side of the wind would inevitably 
have been destroyed. In other words, 
some well-built structures, a waterway 
and a river, formed the fire stops; and 
although these fire stops were supple- 
mented by the work of innumerable fire 
brigades drawn from surrounding dis- 
tricts, and even from as far as New 
York, over 500 miles away, the efforts 
of the fire brigades in themselves would 
not have been effective without the fire 
stops to aid them. 

The principal lesson thus to be learnt 
from Baltimore is that as long as ordinary 
forms of internal construction are in use, 
and the risk of the vertical opening is 
disregarded, the conflagration hazard 
is a very considerable one. 

The vertical division of blocks of 
buildings is the sine qud non of fire pro- 
tection. Next, however, to the main 
principle of vertical division comes the 
question of construction, and here we 
find the most important point to be the 
maximum division into a number of 
small risks of the vertical and horizontal 
divisions that are fire-resisting, and in 
order to obtain these divisions it is 
essential in the first instance that all 
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iron work and all steel work should be 
thoroughly well protected with non- 
combustible coverings at least 2 in. 
thick, and that no metal structural work, 
however trivial, be left exposed to fire. 
It has been amusing to read the com- 
ments of an ill-informed daily press 
regarding the failure of the fire-resisting 
buildings at Baltimore, when with inde- 
pendent notes and photographs before us 
we see that Baltimore has served as the 
great example to the whole world of what 
modern fire-resisting construction will 
do under the severest of tests. The fire- 
resisting building of modern design, with 
its steel work duly protected, has with- 
stood the fire to an extent that has far 
surpassed the expectations of the most 
enthusiastic admirers of modern forms 
of fire-resisting construction. Protected 
steel work and concrete floors have 
practically gained a victory which no 
amount of writing, lecturing, or experi- 
menting would have obtained for them. 
The modern building of fire-resisting con- 
struction stands in amongst the ruins of 
Baltimore as a monument to the foresight 


of those who have foretold by aid of. 


experiments what a building will do if 
carefully designed and suitably protected. 
In these modern buildings the entire 
contents and every particle of woodwork 
in fittings and furnishings have been 
burnt out, or, one might say, swept out, 
inasmuch as the contents have not only 
been burnt out, but the ashes have been 
swept awav by the draught created 
during the fire. The plain carcase alone 
stands, with its floors, partitions, and 
verticals generally intact, and its metal 
work as a rule absolutely firm and true. 
Only in some instances, where the tile work 
has been too thinly and unsuitably applied 
to the lower flanges of the girders or 
around the stanchions, has the tile work 
disappeared in part or whole, with the 
result that such girders have deflected 
and the columns perhaps buckled. 

To put it in plain figures, however, 
quite 50 per cent. of the value of these 
modern structures has been saved by 
careful construction, and it is now only a 
question of repair and rapid reinstatement 
and not a question of re-erection. 

To repeat—as far as these modern 
buildings are concerned, nothing has 
escaped, with the exception of the brick 
walls and such of the metal work as has 
heen dulv protected by concrete, brick, or 
thick terra-cotta. All classes of stone 
containing lime are disintegrated. and 
most of the plaster and wire partitions 
are broken down and useless, as was only 
to be expected, seeing that they were only 
intended to afford temporary or at 
the most partial protection as distinct 
from full protection against fire, as 
full“ protection is generally understood. 
The only thin partitions that have 
escaped in part were those of brick, 
porous brick, and terra-cotta. Regarding 
floors in these buildings, where concrete 
has been used there is practically very 
little damage, whilst where terra - cotta 
blocks have been used the lower web has 
generally come off, so that the floors will 
have to be replaced by new ones. Where 
steel work has been protected by terra- 
cotta, unsuitably applied, instead of by 
concrete it has been frequently entirely 
denuded of this so-called protection, and, 
as was anticipated by those who knew 


best, the protection afforded by well- 
made concrete gave least cause for 
complaint. pS 

To quote an American correspondent, 
“the tile advocates have been badly 
beaten, and no amount. of advertising 
will give them back the position they 
previously held.“ In other words, our 
leading authorities on fire protection in 
Europe have been correct in their 
prognostications, and the conversion of 
our own Office of Works to concrete 
floors in the new Government buildings 
in Whitehall has been most judicious. It 
would be well if other public departments 
would also soon follow suit, so that 
Government property should be no longer 
subject to the unnecessary risk of un- 
reliable horizontal division in the form of 
tile floors, the form of which, as adopted, 
appears to be one of the few that have 
so far not been reliably investigated in 
London and appears to have played a 
somewhat unsatisfactory róle in an official 
New York test, of which we find 
particulars published in an American 
engineering contemporary. ` 

Ferro-concrete appears to have also 
come out of the Baltimore fire in a satis- 
factory manner where the metal rods 
were sufficiently protected by the con- 
crete, and this remark refers to its 
use vertically for walls as well as hori- 
zontally for floors. 

In the monumental buildings of the 
older type granite appears to have been 
the most treacherous of the building 
stones employed, and the older brick- 
work at Baltimore was certainly not 
found to be as fire-resisting as our brick- 
work here. 

Turning to matters of detail, it may be 
of interest to name the steel frame 
buildings which were constructed on 
modern lines and were involved in this 
conflagration. There was the Conti- 
nental Trust building at the corner of 
Baltimore and Calvert-street; then the 
Equitable building at the corner of 
Calvert and Fayette-street, next the 
Calvert building at the corner of Fayette 
and St. Paul’s streets ; the Union Trust 
building at the corner of Charles and 
Fayette-street ; the Maryland Trust 
building at the corner of Calvert and 
Jermyn-street; the Herald building at 
the corner of Lexington and St. Paul’s- 
street; and, lastly, the Merchants’ 
National Bank in Water-street. It is a 
curious factor that nearly all these more 
important buildings of modern construc- 
tion were corner buildings, and thus 
subjected to the additional hazard of 
having two frontages. 

Regarding the Equitable building, this 
was a steel skeleton structure of ten 
stories, built in 1892, and the worst 
damaged of this series. The floors were 


of terra-cotta, and from top to bottom 


every floor panel, for about half the area 
of the building, had collapsed. The steel 
framework, which was stoutly protected, 
however, stood very well as far as the 
vertical supports were concerned, and 


fairly well as regards horizontal beams. 


The structure need not be razed for re- 
construction, but can be repaired. Had 
it not been for the terra-cotta flooring 
adopted in this building there would not 
have been any reason for complaint, 
having regard to the fact that the building 
dates back a whole decade. 


The Calvert building is three years old. 


It shows an unusually heavy form of 2 


terra-cotta fireproofing and protected 
steelwork. It came through the fire in 
what might almost be termed perfect 
condition, except for the failures in 
connexion with the terra-cotta fire- 
proofing and a buckled column on the 
first floor 


fallen. Regarding the terra-cotta floor- 


ing, although of unusually heavy con. 7 
struction, it has been so damaged a $ 


to require a considerable amount 
of reinstatement, 


having their bottom webs destroyed and 


the vertical webs cracked or broken. 


The net result, however, is that the steel 
work, with the exception of one column. 
can stand. 

The Union Trust building and the Marr. 
land. Trust building are very much alike. 
and show similar construction. Thev 
are both four years old, eleven stories in 


façade in stone and the upper portion 
terra-cotta. The terra-cotta façade is 
apparently chipped and broken in manr 
places. The stone facade is, however. 
chipped and cracked very seriously. The 
steel work, having been protected, has 
stood the fire exceedingly well. On the 
other hand, the terra-cotta floors will 
have to be for the most part reinstated, 
owing to defects similar to those in the 
previous building. 

The Continental Trust building has 
sixteen stories. It was completed about 


eighteen months ago, and embodied the . 
most up-to-date American method. 
The column protection here remained | - 


intact throughout. The floors, however, 
have shown the same defects as before. 
i.e., the numerous breaks on the lower 
webs of the tiles; but no floor panel his 
in this case come down bodily. Recon- 
struction of the floors will, we expect. 
be necessary. 

To go on with further descriptions in 
an article of this kind would. scarcely be 
worth while, seeing that the general 
lessons of the conflagration only are to be 
recorded. But there is already a ver‘ 
plain lesson to be learnt from the few 
particulars presented, and that is that 
good systems of concrete flooring are 
more reliable than tile flooring, and tha! 
of the proprietary systems the terra-cofti 
systems, unless materially improved, wil 
gradually find themselves superseded. 
That the Americans had already recos 
nised this to a certain extent prior to the 
Baltimore fire can be seen from the 
recent strenuous efforts to obtain a kind 
of reinforced terra-cotta floor. Severs! 
experiments had already been made with 
these, and seemed to show that the ide 
is deserving of development. 

For the impending Building Act 
Amendments the experience at Baltimor 
should be borne in mind, and the pro- 
tection of steel work be made com- 
pulsory, and the hollow floor excluded 
from buildings that are really intended 
to be fire-resisting, such as the buildings 
of the warehouse class. For separation 
purposes under the Building Act, in 
buildings partially used for tenements and 
partially used for trade, the solid floor 
should also be made an essential. Those 
who redraft. the Building Act would do 
well to study the lessons of this great 
conflagration at Baltimore and other 


where the terra-cotta had |. 


entire floor panels . 


height, have the lower portion of the i 
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recent experience at notable fires, for, 
combined with the results of the investiga- 
tions so systematically carried out in this 
country of late years, the true limitations 
of certain systems of construction can 
now be traced, whilst the advantages of 
others may at last be said to stand as 
proven. 


— . — 
THE DIMENSIONS OF TEST BARS. 


ITE apart from the differ- 
2 ences of tensile resistance 
ae} shown by test bars of 


varying length, the variation of the 
percentage of elongation with test bars of 
different gauge length and sectional area 
requires careful attention. So far as 
ultimate strength is concerned, it is found 
that when the smallest part of the section 
of a test bar is very short a much greater 
stress can be resisted than when a long 
parallel rod of similar material is tested. 
In one case the greater breaking load is 
attributable to restriction of the flow of 
metal and in the other less than the 
normal strength is usually evidenced 
owing to the existence of weak places, 
and the longer the rod the more chances 
there are of weak places. With regard to 
the percentage of elongation, which is the 
measure of ductility, we must remember 
that for any given test bar the elongation 
in a given gauge length is made up of 
two parts:—(1) That due to general 
extension between the gauge points, and 
(2) that due to local contraction, which is 
practically independent of the gauge 
length. It has been known for some 
time that the percentage of elongation 
diminishes for any given size of bar as the 
gauge length is increased. But a fact 
not so generally recognised is that the 
elongation due to local contraction 
depends upon the cross sectional area of 
the test bar, and, consequently, that fora 
given gauge length the percentage of 
elongation varies with the cross section of 
the bar and increases for a given gauge 
length as the cross section increases. 
Some useful data with regard to the 
influence of gauge length and sections of 
test bars on the percentage of elongation 
‘are to be found in the recently-published 
‘report by Professor Unwin. This report 
gives the results of tests undertaken at 
the request of the Engineering Standards 
Committee. The tests cover a wide 
range of conditions, and the data obtained 
therefrom constitute a most valuable 
record upon the subject generally. 
When measured on constant gauge 
length and constant area the elongations 
were such that the following conclusions 
could safely be drawn as to the real relative 
ductility of the plates tested :—(a) The 
relative ductility is practically the same, 
whether the test bars are 1 in. or } in. 
area. (b) The mean difference of per- 
centage of elongation is 2'6 per cent. for 
ship plates and 2'9 per cent. for boiler 
lates. (c) Plates below $ in. thick have 
ess ductility than thicker plates. (This 
indicates that a special rule is required 
for plates less than § in. thick.) (d) For 
plates over } in. thick ductility diminishes 
as thickness increases. (Hence a special 
rule may be required for plates more than 
3 in. thick if standard test bars have 
constant area.) (e) The falling off of 
ductility with increase of thickness is-less 
in boiler plates than in’ship}plates, so that, 


while ł in. boiler and ship plates have 
approximately the same percentage of 
elongation, 1} in. boiler plates have about 
5 per cent. more percentage of elongation 
than corresponding ship plates. Some 
further data obtained from tests of 
annealed and unannealed plates with 
varying percentages of carbon throw 
useful light on the question of the yaria- 
tion of elongation, both with variation of 
section and variation of hardness. 
Further, it is interesting to observe that 
since the report was written Professor 
Unwin has found a general relation 
between the percentage of elongation and 
gauge length and cross section of bar: 
Thus, if e is the percentage of elongation 
in a gauge length / for a bar of the cross 
section A, we have 
a ＋ 5 

where the first term on the right is the 
elongation percentage due to local con- 
traction, and the second is the percentage 
of general elongation, c and b being 
constants for any given quality of metal. 


——2⏑ — 
NOTES. 


E = 


Ir is not, we think, surprising 
that the rates charged for 
insurance under the Work- 
men's Compensation Act have consider- 
ably increased. It was quite natural, apart 
from rate cutting, that the insurance 
companies should quote at the outset 
low rates. They desired to attract 
custom, and the extent of their liability 
was unknown. Some trust was placed 
in Mr. Chamberlain's estimate that the 
charge per cent. for insurance would in 
many trades not exceed a shilling per 
cent., but this estimate was mere guess 
work. With a simplification and en- 
largement of the acts in regard to work- 
men’s compensation it is possible that 
there may be some lowering of rates, for 
there is an immense amount of money 
spent by the insurance companies in 
litigation which has to be taken into 
account in the rates. An extension 
and systematising of the acts may there- 
fore benefit workmen, emplovers, and 
insurance companies. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain; that whatever be the 
rates, the insurance business will increase. 
It is only a very large concern which can 
have its own insurance fund, and there 
is also much convenience in handing a 
claim over to a company and so incurring 
no further expenditure of time or money. 


Workmen's 
Compensation. 


Proposed DurinG the sittings of the 
Main Royal Commission on London 
Avenues. 


Traffic various refreshingly 
simple proposals have been made, many 
of them excellent in their way, but all 
involving expenditure on so huge a scale 
as to render their adoption highly im- 
probable, not to say impracticable, under 
existing circumstances. A series of 
suggestions recently made by Messrs. 
C. S. Meik and Walter Beer are in every 
way commendable in theory, but, as the 
total amount of capital required is 
estimated at about 150,000,000/., it is 
difficult to see how they could be seriously 
entertained, except by an all-powerful 
body created and financed by Imperial 
Parliament. Further, the scheme in 
question merely relates to the construction 


of four main avenues passing from 
north to south and east toiwest, with 
various branch roads, an embankment 
between Waterloo and Blackfriars 
bridges, and a bridge to carry one of the 
new avenues over the Thames. The sug- 
gestion is that each main avenue should 
be 160 ft. wide and twelve miles long, 
commencing in open country and meeting 
in Clerkenwell. These avenues would be 
double-decked in town sections—the 
upper deck elevated above ground level— 
and single-decked in country sections. 
According to the printed designs, the 
accommodation in town sections provides 
for a double-track suspended railway, two 
tramway tracks, two carriage ways, and 
two footpaths on the upper deck ; and for 
a motor road, two van roads, and two 
footpaths on the lower deck. The 
upper road would be regarded as the 
main avenue proper, the lower road 
being intended to keep motor vehicles out 
of the way and to facilitate the delivery 
and collection of goods without inter- 
fering with traffic. In country sections 
the upper deck would be brought down 
to ground level, providing the same 
accommodation as that on the elevated 
deck of the town sections. Up and 
down traffic approaches would give 
access from existing streets to the upper 
decks of the new main avenues, and it is 
suggested that tube railways might be 
constructed below the avenues. The 
proposed branch roads are intended to 
bring traffic into the main avenues from 
surrounding districts. These suggestions 
are apparently based on American 
practice in bridge design, but we are by 
no means clear that the partial gloom 
of the lower deck would be popular with 
the drivers of motor vehicles and vans, 
and unless a large force of police were 
provided to compel the use of the lower 
road by certain classes of traffic, we fear 
it would be very little used. The 
financial success of the enterprise is 
another element that would require the 
most serious consideration, and, regarded 
from this aspect, we fancy the scheme will 
offer little temptation to the heavily 
burdened ratepayers of the Metropolis. 


Many of our readers will 
no doubt have carefully read 
the paper on British 
Timber and its Uses ” which was recently 
read at the Surveyors’ Institution and 
was published in an abbreviated form 
in the Builder of March 5, the discussion 
thereon being reported in the number of 
March 26. But at the present moment, 
when spring is advancing, it appears 
desirable to call attention more 
particularly to the subject, since for 
the next six months our readers can 
study it for themselves. It is obvious 
that England is generally too much 
cultivated and too closely inhabited to 
be a country which can produce timber 
in large tracts. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that in the aggregate Great 
Britain can produce quantities of 
useful timber without injury to the 
beauty of the country. In other words, 
ancestral oaks and beeches need not be 
destroved for business purposes. More 
care is needed of small woodlands and 
of hedgerow timber. A row of elms, 
for example, is cut down by a proprietor, 
sold, and turned into cash, but he does 
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not systematically replant. Trees are 
often left too long, with the result that 
they are destroyed by gales or rot away, 
and so are lost to the landscape, when 
by being felled at an earlier age and 
replaced, the landscape would never have 
been deprived of their greenery. In fact, 
the majority of English landed proprietors 
neglect their trees, and many who 
actually give some thought to the matter 
plant coniferous trees indiscriminately 
and quite overlook the deciduous forest 
trees. The whole subject requires public 
attention and study. 


THE lamentable accident by 
which Mr. George Crates, a 
young electrical engineer 
employed by the Charing Cross and Strand 
Electric Light Company, lost his life last 
week is deeply to be regretted. The 
engines had been shut down at the 
generating station and the voltmeter was 
reading zero when Mr. Crates started to 
remove nine of the fuses from the switch- 
board in order to cut off a particular 
section of the supply net-work for neces- 
sary repairs. He removed six of the 
fuses. safely, but when in the act of 
removing the seventh there was a flash 
and a report, and he fell on his back with 
the fuse in his hand and died shortly 
afterwards. The doctor stated at the 
inquest that his face was scorched and 
his hair singed and that his death was 
due to electric shock. The engineer-in- 
charge stated that the occurrence was 
inexplicable, and suggested that it must 
have been a “static”? charge. In our 
opinion, judging from the evidence given 
at the inquest, the shock must almost 
certainly have been due to a static dis- 
charge. There must have been a con- 
siderable quantity of electricity stored up 
at a high potential, and, therefore, one of 
the cables must have retained its charge 
after the machines slowed down. This 
may have been due to one of the fuses 
not making connexion or to one of them 
not being in its place. A cable under 
these circumstances simply acts like a 
Levden jar of enormous capacity, and the 
shock from it might often be fatal. The 
length of time a cable can retain most of 
its charge under working conditions 
is sometimes two or three hours. Mr. 
Swinburne constructed electric lighting 
condensers at Teddington which retained 
their charge for three weeks. We have 
known of two cases where severe shocks 
have been accidentally received from a 
static discharge left in a cable. In 
most stations where such an occurrence 
is possible it is the rule to discharge the 
cables after the machines have been 
shut down. As to possible dangers from 
shock due to static charges, a word of 
warning ought to be given to those who 
use condensers in connexion with single- 
phase alternating current motors. If 
the condenser 13 not discharged after the 
motor stops it is a source of danger to the 
electrician in charge. 


Electric 
Fatality. 


A CURIOUS case was heard 
before the Consistory Court 
last week, in which the 
Rector and Churchwardens of St. Luke's, 
Chelsea, sought permission to decorate 
the Communion table with a memorial 
design in coloured marble mosaics on a 


Decoration 
ofa 
Communion 
Table. 


ground of thin slate slabs hung to the 
woodwork of the table by screws. The 
first demand had been for permission to 
have a marble table placed on castors, 
so as to be movable, in order to comply 
with the ecclesiastical law which forbids 
a fixed altar. This apparently was not 
accepted, and the demand was then 
made for permission to affix a decorative 
mosaic design to the woodwork by 
screws, so that it should be removable. 
“The mosaics would be suspended on 
large wooden screws, and would not be 
cemented or made otherwise adhesive in 
any way to the holy table.“ The cubic 
capacity of the wood, it was stated, was 


28 ft., and the other material did not 


include more than 4 cubic feet; so that, 
it was argued, this was essentially a 
wooden table. The Chancellor of the 
Diocese admitted the argument and 
sanctioned the table in this form. With 
the ecclesiastical law we are not con- 
cerned, but in other respects it scems 
to us to have been rather a foolish busi- 
ness. Mosaic is essentially a form of 
built-in ornament, and to hang it on 
removable slabs is a contradiction of its 
proper character, and in fact is a kind of 
decorative sham, quite at variance with 
the idea of a table. Since ecclesiastical 
law prescribes a table and not a fixed 


erection (for a reason which is perfectly 
logical and comprehensible), we cannot 


see any sense in trying to decorate it so 
as to make it appear what it is not, and 
is not permitted to be. 


Advertisement WE are glad to hear from a 
ein correspondent in Christ- 
New Zealand. church, New Zealand, that 
the policy and the publications of the 
Society for Checking the Abuse of 
Public Advertising’’ are not unknown 
in that colony, and have not been without 
their effect. They have had, we are told, 
considerable influence in inducing the 
Government of New Zealand to place on 
their statutes the following amendment 
to the Municipal Corporations Bill :— 
„(e) For regulating. J controlling, 
Regulating or prohibiting the display upon or 
Public over public buildings or bridges, 
Advertising. or upon or over buildings, walls, 
fences, lamp-posts, pavements, or 
hoardings situated in or upon or adjoining any 
land or street, the property of the Corporation, 
or under the control of the Council, or the 
display in any manner so that it shall be visible 
from any such street or public place, of posters, 
lacards, handbills, writings, pictures, or devices 
or advertising or other purposes.“ 


It is gratifying to find that this move- 
ment is progressing in the Colonies, 
though it makes one ashamed of England 
that action in the same direction should 
be here so slow and less than half-hearted. 
Is there not at this moment to be seen a 
whole street front covered permanently 
with advertisements next door to Wren’s 
great church in Cheapside—a standing 
disgrace to the City ? 

... 


CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS. 


THE Exhibition of the Royal Drawing 
Society, at 50, Queen Anne's-gate, is one of 
unique interest and value, illustrating, as it does, 
the free expression of natural art. ‘The pictorial 
art of children from the early age of 2: 
years to the more mature students of 19 
years, is there expressed in the mediums of 
their own choice, and in the manner of their own 
inspiration. Their technique is their own, and is 
preserved from the influence of style.“ The 
art director, Mr. T. R. Ablett, leads his pupils by 
a system which is based on self-initiation. 
Commencing with the fundamental truth, that 


all humanity is endowed. with a certain pit- 


‘torial talent, the pupil is assisted in the de welop 


ment of his powers of observation and i m agna- 
tion on the lines in which he is inspi - Ti 
success of this system is proved by the extre 
ordinarily high standard of many of the dras- 
ings, which show a vigour of imagination an'! 
an illustrative power that are surprisin g- 

The subjects are mostly drawn from memory. 
By encouraging observation and the natura 
tendency of children to draw objects of interest. 
and by a system of snap shot drawings. . . 
drawing from memory a subject which has only 


been exposed for one second—the power of 
observation in detail is develo band in hand 
with that of expression. Mr. Ablett also 


teaches by correspondence, and many of the 
most successful drawings have been done by 
the pupils thus taught. The earliest efforts of 
a child are usually shown by a surface des Ti p- 
tion, the tendency to express texture COMIN, 
before the feeling for line and form has been 
developed ; and the steps of progression can be 
clearly followed in the work on exhibition. 

It is significant that the drawing of animals 
by the youngest pupils is invariably superior 
to that of the human figure. 

By last year’s report, 23,700 papers were 
received from 470 schools. The youngest artist 
is Miss Joyce Egerton Lowe, aged 21 years. 
and the subject dasi is a girl wearing a fur 
coat and a large hat. The texture of the fur. 
and the form and proportions of the hat, have 
chiefly interested this youthful observer. The 
landscape pencil drawings by Master Da vi 
Staines, aged 6, are Pee efforts at surf ace 
description, and show considerable feeling for 
form and composition. The work of Master 
Kenneth Shoesmith, aged 13, consists of 
drawings of sea and boats, and shows the 
keenest observation, with an ability to express 
form and surface; perhaps most successfully 
shown in a drawing of the swirling wash of a 
tug wheeling into position. 

The prize given by the President (the Princess 
Louise) for girls is won by Miss Phyllis Buck- 
land (10), with vigorous pencil drawings of 2 
canal horse in yoke and out of it, drawn from 
memory, with astonishing appreciation of the 
varying muscular action in loaded movement 
and free movement. 

The prize for boys is gained by Master G. 
Humphray S. Dixon (10-12), with a delightfully 
humorous set of pen drawings of a spontaneous 
decorative character. 

Mr. G. F. Watts's prize is halved between Miss 

Eileen Hood (11) and Miss Margery Hood (15), 
sisters. The former has drawn a set of dog 
studies with wonderful directness, and is 
equally happy in her imagination subject, 
“ Bringing in the Stragglers, in which the 
spirit of action is cleverly expressed. The work 
of Miss Margery is of a different nature, and 
belongs to indoor life, expressed by careful 
drawings of figures drawn with true feeling. 

The winner of the R.D.S. Gold Star— 
Miss Magery Gough (14)—revels in the imagery 
of a fairy dream, illustrated by a set of clever 

neil drawings. Master Brian Hatton's (14) 

night in Armour is a pen drawing which would 
be a credit to any artist. 

Sir Jas. Linton’s and Mr. Ablett's prizes are 
won by Miss M. Wood (19), with a series of 
brush sketches of children, delightfully fresh 
and direct, and expressing all the charm of 
children in the simplest way. 


— — — 


LITTLE WILD-8TREET CHA PEL. — An order has 
been made by Mr. Justice Joyce, in response 
to the trustees’ petition, for the payment to 
them of 7,000/., together with leave to invest 
3,8651. in respect of the St. Giles’s Christian 
Mission to Discharged Prisoners, founded b 
Mr. George Hutton, of which the head- 
quarters were established thirty-one years ago 
in the Baptist Chapel in Little Wild-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn-ſields. The chapel, recently 
demolished for the new street, Kingsway. was 
originally built there in the earlier half of 
the XVIIIth century. The London County 
Council paid as compensation a sum of 
11,632/. 10s., and sold to the trustees for 3, 865“. a 
fresh site for the erection, at an estimated cost 
of 7,000/., of a new chapel and mission house. 
The new site consists of some 4,500 ft. super- 
ficial on the east side of Great Wild-street, 
at the corner of Wild-court. Messrs. E. Runtz 
and Co. have prepared the plans and designs 
for a mission chapel, with a capacity of 600 
persons, and having a hall beneath. Dr. 
Gifford. the learned numismatist and librarian 
of the British Museum, was, until his secession 
in 1735, the pastor of the chapel in Little 
Wild-street. 
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St. Mary-le-Strand: as seen at present from the cleared site north of the Strand. Drawn by Mr. A. C. Conrade. 


NEW VIEWS OF OLD BUILDINGS. 


THE view of St. Mary-le-Strand here given 
is one that will only be vsible during the 
period when the space cle-red for the new 
buildings in the Strand and Aldwych is still 
open; it is a record, therefore, of what can 
only be temporary effect. It is from a sketch 
by Mr. A. C. Conrade. 


— —E4— 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE now inevitable personal article in art 
magazines is supplied in the Art Journal of this 
month by an article on Professor Tuxen, best 
known in England as a painter of Court 
functions,“ but who began with much wider 
views as to subject, as some of the illustrations 
here show—notably a very good composition 
on the hackneyed subject of Susanna and the 
Elders’’—a mere excuse, of course, for a nude 
study, which, however, is exceptionally graceful 
and well drawn; a kind of power which was 
perhaps the result of a three years’ study in 
Bonnat's atelier. Three other articles are 
occupied with collections: The Rijks Museum 
at Amsterdam,“ Acquisitions to Public 
Galleries, and the Dutch pictures in the 
National Gallery of Scotland; followed by an 
article on Lawrence and the original prices and 
present values of his pictures. He obtained 
what were considered good prices in those days ; 
but the Miss Farren, for which he received 
100 guineas, sold at auction in 1897 for £2,250. 
He secured a great rise in prices during his life- 
time, however, for in 1802 his price for a full- 
length was £120, while in 1820 it had gone up 
to £600. It is mentioned that while there are 
three Lawrences in the Louvre, there is no 
example of either Reynolds or Gainsborough ; 
an extraordinary discrepancy; but Lawrence 
was one of the English painters for whom the 
French in late years have taken one of their fits 
of idolatry. The most 55 in the 
number to our readers is one by Mr. J. A. 
Gotch on Modern Furniture,” the numerous 
illustrations to which show in a convincing 
manner what an immense advance has been 
made in this country of late in the combination 
of good taste and beauty of decoration with 
sound structural method — qualities in which 
English furniture is now superior to that pro- 


duced in any other country. Among the 
numerous examples illustrated there is not one 
that is not thoroughly good, except, perhaps, 
the grand pianoforte on page 134, which is 
rather poor and stiff in line and treatment. Mr. 
Gotch (and we quite agree with him) is in favour 
of retaining the influence of old forms as models 
to work upon, rather than striving after an 
“ originality ° which is likely to lead to eccen- 
tricity both of line and of structural design. 

In the Magazine of Art we come upon 
Lawrence again, in the shape of a series of 
letters and diary extracts in regard to the 
sittings for and the progress of his picture 
of the two Pattison boys with a donkey, 
exhibited under the title Rural Amusement.“ 
The memoranda are amusing, though their 
interest is not quite commensurate with the 
space they occupy. A letter of Crabbe Robin- 
son’s to one of the Pattison family, written after 
Lawrence’s death, shows that he had a sound judg- 
ment in regard to the popular portrait painter, 
for whom he had a strong personal regard. I 
doubt whether Sir Thomas Lawrence will be 
considered a great painter by posterity. I 
incline to think not, but he was at least a skilful 
and popular artist, who did better than all others 
what his rivals tried to excel in, and he who does 
that is no common man.” It is not every one 
who can judge a contemporary popular artist 
so soundly and impartially. Mr. Val Prinse 
concludes his reminiscences of Rossetti, whic 
do not do much to raise Rossetti in one’s 
estimation. We get the character of a man who 
was an out-and-out Bohemian, even to the 
extent of a normal state of untidiness in his 
dress and his house—something worse than 
untidiness, in fact ; who was an enthusiast about 
art but would not really work hard at it, having 
an odd idea that pictures could be painted by 
force of genius without the study of technique ; 
who was exceedingly keen at driving a bargain 
over his works, and who despised all artists 
except himself and his own particular set. I 
have a curious letter from him to my father-in- 
law, says Mr. Prinsep, “ in which he congratulates 
him on having got rid of a picture by Leighton, 
and also two Turners, and insinuating that he 
should not purchase such things.” It i 
amusing to read of a young painter called Ned 
Jones,“ who was one of the brotherhood of art, 
and who was afterwards to be known as “ Sir 


Edward Burne- Jones (so it appears that 


the hyphen was a later invention in the 
painter’s name), and who shared with Rossetti 
the most atsolute dislike to anything like 
hysical exertion or athletics (we can quite 
ene that); Mr. Prinsep went up the river 
with them once, but adda I need not say 
that neither Rossetti nor Ned touched an oar. 
They reclined in the stern while I did the 
work. Mr. Prinsep expresses the opinion 
(which we have long held) that Rossetti was not 
a painter who wrote poetry, but a poet who 
painted pictures; which just sums up the 
osition. Some reproductions of “ Turner | 
aricatures ” by Thomas Fearnley are amusing, 
especially one showing Turner’s short figure, in 
a hat and long coat, standing on a bench, 
painting a sunset which casts shadows from the 
actual objects in the room. The landsca 
called A burlesque of Turner’s work,” sho 
rather be called an imitation ; it is exceedingly 
like some of Turner’s Italian compositions, and 
is much too serious to be called a burlesque. 
Mr. Aymer Vallance, in his article on Good 
Furnishing and Decoration,“ deals this month 
vibes The Boudoir,” in whicb the very first 
illustration repeats a perpetually recurring 
mistake in the title ‘‘ An ‘ Adams’ * Boudoir * 
how many times is one to have to remind 
people that the architect’s name was Adam,” 
ond not Adams? Considering that a 
boudoir is essentially a lady’s sanctum or“ own 
room, we do not think that any of the examples 
give the ideal character for such a room; they 
want grace and elegance; their lines are too 
square, and the character of room and furniture 
not sufficiently refined: some of the rooms are 
too stately for the idea of a boudoir; others 
too much like cottage rooms. It is all very well 
to study simplicity of line in furniture, m ite 
proper place; but that is not in a boudoir. As 
to the detail of a chimney- piece in the new 
style, it can only be called atrocious in taste ; 
we are glad to find that it is from a French 
interior and not from an English one. It forms a 
sinister comment on the discussion or sym- 
sium on L Art Nouveau, which is going on 
in the same magazine, and in which Mr. Regi- 
nald Blomfield hits the nail on the head when 
he says: It has no regard to material, treating 
stone as if it were wood, and wood as if it were 
lead; and as to its intention, the crazy network 
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‘of its lines makes the sort of appeal that would 
be made by—a cluster of reptiles.” Perhaps 
Art Nouveau may do its work in showing once 
and for all to what depths it is possible to sink 
when all touch of tradition is lost. There is 
‘only one thing that it certainly is not, and that 
is art.“ 

The Burlington Magazine contains an interest- 
ing article by M. Paul Vitry on the exhibition of 
the French Primitives (“ Primitifs” would 
surely be more correct) which was to be opened 
this week at Paris, the object of which is to give 
a kind of general picture of artistic movement 
under the Valois, from Philip VI. to Henri III. 
An exceedingly curious altar-frontal from Nar- 
bonne, which will form one of the exhibits, 
is the subject of three illustrations. Clay- 
don House, Bucks,“ is the subject of an interest - 
ing article, to be continued by Mr. R.S. Clouston. 
This is more or less an Adam house, and the 
saloon, with its coffered cove to the ceiling, 
and its columned doors, is in the best style of 
Adam’s work; we quite agree that the rococo 
marble chimney-piece introduced is a blemish 
to the room. Details given from other parts of 
the house are in a far less pure taste than the 
saloon, and are rampant with florid filagree 
ornament ; the influence and work of Chippen- 
dile is suggested by the author to account for 
tese, with considerable probability. An article 
on a collection of powdered blue Chinese 
porcelain belonging to Sir William Bennett 
gives some valuable information on this class 
of work, accompanied by some excellent 
illustrations. 

The Berliner Architekturwelt is largely devoted 
to the German work for the St. Louis Exhibition. 
We have a double-page coloured plate of the 
large hall for German exhibits, in which T Art 
Nouveau is in fullswing. It shows low square 
columns at the sides, crushed by an enormous 
sloping roof out of which semi-circular Welsh 
viults are scooped in the lower portion. Some 
of the details, given on another page, are 
fearful and wonderful. Some of the interiors 
of rooms, etc., for the Exhibition, are more sober 
in taste, but not in any other way remarkable. 
There are illustrations of a terrible design for a 
warehouse in the Rosentalerstrasse at Berlin, by 
Herr Messel, happily balanced by Herr Hoff- 
mann’s Municipal School of Handicraft in the 
same city, a building suitably and broadly 
designed without any eccentricity, and with a 
graceful tower at the angle. A few pages are 
devoted to an essay on Berlin architecture of the 
past year, by Herr A. Briining, to which we may 
return. 

The Architectural Record (New Vork) devotes 
an article to The New Portals of St. 
Bartholomew's, in Madison- avenue, New 
York; a work to which we have already called 
atterition in connexion with a more brief notice 
in Scribner's Magazine. The interest in the 
design consists partly in the fact that it is a 
modern instance of architectural decoration 
worked out by an architect acting in conjunction 
with several sculptors, the whole being thought 
out and designed so that the architecture 
should form a suitable frame for the sculpture, 
and the sculpture should be subordinate to 
and assist the whole effect of the architecture. 
That is the way to produce harmonious and 
effective architectural decorative design; and 
judging by the eee the result is a 
remarkable success. We have three door ways 
of Romanesque, or semi- Byzantine, character, 
with decorative foliage on the archivolts ; 
eculptured subjects in the tympana; bronze 
doors with sculptured panels in relief; and a 
frieze of figures on a small scale between the 
archivolts of the two outer doorways and the 
central one (which rises higher than the others). 
There is only one decided fault—this frieze 
does not connect properly with the archivolts 
of the outer doors, stopping short of them 
instead of stopping against them, and thus 
producing rather the effect of being an 
after-thought, got into its place anyhow. 
We may also observe that the frieze, though its 
general decorative effect is very good, shows in 
the enlarged view that want of style in 
bas-relief, which is the short-coming, so far, of 
American sculpture, and on which we have 
before remarked in connexion with other 
works of the kind. As a whole, however, 
this piece of façade decoration is well worth 
attention. The architects are Messrs. McKim, 
Mead, and White; the sculptors, Mr. Herbert 
Adams, Mr. Philip Martiny, Mr. D. C. French, 
and Mr. Andrew O’Connor. The bronze doors, 
it may be observed, were completely modelled 
in clay, and then cast in one piece. It is unfort u- 


nate that in order to preser ve these doors from 
injury, and also to have less heavy portals for 
opening and shutting, it appears (according 
to Mr. Sturgis, who writes the article), that the 
bronze doors are nearly always practically 
covered and out of sight, and that the whole 
effect of the decorative composition is therefore 
only to be seen by special arrangement. This is 
not the way things would have been done in the 
Renaissance period, when works of high art 
were produced in objects for daily use; and 
we think the church should rather make 
practical use of these doors, and recognise 
that if they get worn out, other or better ones 
may be produced. It seems that in modern 
times we are so astonished at having produced 
anything good that we are afraid of using it! 
In an article on the St. Louis Exhibition a 
great number of the erections are illustrated, 
which we have not space to comment on just 
now, the copy of the April issue having only 
Teached us at the last moment. 

In Public Works Mr. G. Allanson-Winn 
continues his interesting study (fourth article) 
on *‘Sea-coast Erosion, with diagrams of 
various arrangements of groynes for producing 
special results. He has arrived at the con- 
clusion, however, that where deep-sea erosion is 
steadily progressing, beyond the line to which 
groynes can be constructed, no measures for 
protection can be considered anything more 
than merely palliative. His reasons for re- 
commending slanting groynes in many case: 
in place of groynes placed at right angles to 
the coast, it would take too much space to 
go into here, but they are well worth attention. 
He has shown at least one decided case in 
which slanting groynes collected a quantity of 
shingle to defend the base of a cliff. The slant- 
ing groynes are at a much flatter gradient than 
those at right-angles to the coast, and there- 
fore the retreating water which causes the scour 
has less power to carry away the deposited 
shingle.” Under some circumstances he 
thinks that lines of sheet piling parallel to the 
coast, at successive levels in the slope of the 
beach, and connected by low groynes, may be 
very effective in preventing denudation. 
Among other articles are The Water Supply 
of Boston, by Mr. E. S. Sears, with the descrip- 
tions and drawings of the works at the Wachusett 
reser voir; a historical article on “ Irrigation,” 
by Mr. R. B. Buckley, and Roman Drainage 

orks and Rivers Regulation,” by Mr. Thomas 
Ashby, junr. 

To the Nineteenth Century Mr. F. Wedmore 
contributes an article on The Place of 
Whistler,’ which, as might be expected, 
is a more sane critical judgment than has been 
shown in most things that have been written 
about Whistler recently, and is a welcome relief 
to the series of idolising tirades which have 
been thrust upon us at every turn. Mr. Wed- 
more, in our opinion, takes Whistler's litho- 

raphs a great deal too seriously ; but in general 

e gives an appreciation of the artist's real 
gifts and real limitations which may be taken 
as representing the truth about his art. He 
remarks on the variety of mediums in art 
used by Whistler—painting in oil and water 
colour, pastel, pencil, etching, lithography, and 
attributes this partly to a strong sense of the 
appropriate and the fitting in the technique of 
art, so that he enjoyed illustrating in each form of 
art its appropriate treatment (and, as Mr. Wed- 
more truly says, he never made a mistake in this 
respect); partly to the desire of change. The 
central principle with Whistler was that an art 
must be decorative ; and, as Mr. Wedmore says, 
he might have been one of the greatest decorative 
painters of the world had he had Tintoret's 
opulent palette, or the majesty of Veronese’s 
draughtmanship, or the remote, suave dignity 
of design of Puvis de Chavannes.” These 
Whistler had not ; and with all his gifts, he is a 
much more light-weight artist than his admirers 
generally recognise. 

The Independent Review contains a good 
article by Mr. Laurence Binyon on Blake.“ 
He brings two prevailing elements in 
Blake's genius in pointing to his love of 
flames and of the sinuous lines which they 
produce, and to his passion for the naked form 
as the great poetic symbolism in the hands of 
the painter. Blake is an artist whom people 
either run mad about or regard with dislike and 
distrust. Mr. Binyon shares neither weakness; 
he can see Blake’s greatness without being 
blind to his weaknesses; and the article is a very 
sound and just piece of criticism. 

The Fortnightly Review contains an article 
“Of the True Greatness of Thackeray,” 


which may be mentioned here, though not 
within our class of subjects, inasmuch as it is 
written by the editor of this journal. 

In Scribner Mr. Montgomery Schuyler gives 
a description of The Architecture of the St. 
Louis Fair.“ Why call it a Fair” ? The 
street people in Paris in 1900 certainly spoke 
of the exhibition as la foire,” but then they 
were supposed not to know any better. 
Exhibition is not only a more dignified 
5 but more in accordance with facts. 
The illustrations are amusing in a sense ; the 
architecture seems very good for that kind of 
occasion, but so absolutely and entirely French 
in taste and manner that it is difficult to believe 
that these are not illustrations of the next 
(or the last) Paris Exhibition. It is a pity the 
architects concerned did not make an attempt 
to strike out a treatment of their own. 

Harper contains an article on Life and 
Diseases of Metals, by Mr. E. Heyn, Professor 
at the Technical Experiment Station of the 
Berlin Royal Polytechnic School. It is accom- 
panied by some microscopic sections of copper 
and steel as influenced by wear or other agencies 
injurious to their structure. 

The Pall Mall Magazine has an article on 
A French Artist in London,” M. Reynouard 
to wit, of whose sligut but admirable sketches 
of London people and scenes a good many repro- 
ductions are given. We commend to special 
notice that of the girl Co ying at the National 
Gallery,’ and the two at The Conductor ”’ 
of the Guards’ Band. His sketch of 4 
London Policeman” is not fair; he has 
(maliciously) selected a figure that is not 
typical of the Force. M. Reynouard, like 
most Frenchmen, seems to have found London 
depressing; but, on the other hand, he avers 
that no religious edifice in Europe compares 
in majesty with St. Paul's. Certainly there is 
no domed church in Paris to equal it, in spite 
of the Panthéon and the Invalides. 

In the Cornhill Mr. J. E. Vincent writes a 
paper, which is as the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, on the loss and mischief caused 
by the Thames floods, and the necessity of 
something being done. Without being a 
professed engineer, he hazards the assumption 
that an age which has seen the Nile controlled 
might easily see the Thames reduced to disci- 
pline ; in which we cannot but agree with him. 
But it means a good deal of money, and there 
is the weight that pulls us down. 

The Antiquary contains three articles of 
rather exceptional interest; one on ‘‘ Neolithic 
and Other Remains Found Near Harlyn Bay, 
Cornwall,” by Mr. J. P. Arthur; one on the 
history of the bagpipe, by Mr. J. H. 
MacMichael; and one on Ansey Church, 
Herts, by Mr. W. B. Gerish, who describes the 
church as a miniature minster, perfect in its 
people’s nave and aisles, its chapels in the 
transepts, and its ancient choir.” The dis- 
coveries at Harlyn Bay consist of cists with 
skeletons, laid in the posture familiar in neo- 
lithic interments; an iron implement was 
found in one of the tombs, as to which there are 
doubts expressed whether it was not introduced 
at a later pes and during a disturbance of the 
tomb. There are other theories to account for 
its presence without presupposing its use as a 
tool; though these seem to us rather far- 
fetched. e are inclined, however, on the 
showing of Mr. Arthur’s article, to believe in the 
neolithic character of these interments. 

In the Century Miss Edith Wharton has an 
article on Villas near Rome,” with some 
effective illustrations, some in colour, some 
in grey, of the gardens of d’Este, Lante, and 
one or two others. Perhaps the most remark- 
able things illustrated, however, are the 
Reservoir at Villa Falconieri, with its great 
cypresses mirrored in the calm water, and the 
garden sculpture at Caprarola. The same 
number contains a very interesting article on 
the Siberian railway, by Mr. Davidson, United 
States Consul at Antung, Manchuria, giving a 
description of the cars, the arrangements and 
charges for passengers, but no engineering 
details ; it is an article written from the ordinary 
travellers’ point of view. 
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Bute MEMORIAL, St. ANDREWS UMVERSITY, 
GLasgow.—A memorial bust of the Marquis of 
Bute, the work of Mr. Pittendreigh Macgil- 
livray, R.S.A., has just been unveiled in the 
Bute Medical Buildings. The bust is more than 
life-size, and shows the Marquis in the robes of 
the Lord Rector of St. Andrews University. 
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HOW THE GOVERNMENTS OF EUROPE 
AND AMERICA PRESERVE THEIR 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND 
NATURAL SCENERY.* 


THE adequate protection of ancient monu- 
ments and natural scenery is greatly desired by 
many of us, for they are now recognised as 
providing something more thin amusement for 
antiquarians and sub) cts for landscape painters. 
It may therefore be of interes: to examine 
briefly the steps taken by the Governments of 
Europe and America to bring about this result, 
although it is impossible, within the limits of 
our article to do more than indi ate the general 
direction taken by legislation with regard to 
this matter. 

We must realise at once that we cannot 
preserve the realities of antiquity, but memories 
and isolated examples only, and the same has 
to be said of the purely natural features of 
our landscape. 

Let us face the fact at once then ; the glories 
of the past have departed forever. Neither the 
technical skill nor the literary power of our 
greatest experts can do more than construct a 
reminder of them. To see that, we have only 
to compare the interest aroused by a paper on 
some ancient building read at a winter meetin 
of an archeological society with that awakened 

by a visit to the same building in the course of a 
summer excursion. Ancient remains which 
exist have much to teach ; it behoves us, there- 
fore, who believe that their lesson is a beneficial 
one, to insure the continuance of their existence 
and the consequent prolongation of the lesson. 
And the same has to be said with regard to 
much of the natural landscape of this country. 

So let us realise at once that in a time of 
commercial and industrial development, of 
constantly increasing population, when we are 
covering whole counties with houses, and when 
the jerry-built villa is invading our heaths and 
our pinewoods, when every street in our towns is 
undergoing improvement, the demands of the 
utilitarian have a tendency to swamp every 
other consideration, and the records of past 
ages, either in the natural features of our land- 
scape or in the building of our ancestors, are 
swept away and lost for all time. Numberless 
instances of such destruction will occur to 
everyone the primeval fen land is drained, and 
where the mowing machine comes the swallow- 
tail butterfly cannot remain; the water from 
our grandest falls is conducted away in leaden 
pipes for ee eee the triumphs 
of an age of bridge builders are destroyed that an 
iron-girder substitute may bear the weight of 
motor traffic; ancient barrows and stone circles 
are robbed in order that the flints they contain 

may be sacrificed to some practical use. The 
Cheddar cliffs are converted into road material ; 
Wren churches are destroyed that their site 
may bear a stupendous block of offices; 
medieval almshouses are removed that tram- 
ways may be made. Much of this is, of course, 
inevitable, and I at least have no desire to share 
with Mrs. Partington the labours of stemming 
the Atlantic tide with a housemaid’s mop. 
But the evil may be reduced to a minimum, and 
it may, I think, turn out that it is not an ocean’s 
tide which we have to face, but only the flow of 
a river which may easily be controlled by an 
efficient system of locks. If our ancient monu- 
mentsand our natural scenery is to be preserved, 
it seems to me that in the first place their 
reservation should be desired by the people at 
arge, and it is for us who appreciate these 
treasures to cultivate that desire; in the next 
lace the central government should take the 
ead in effecting the wish of the nation. Let us 
see how far the Governments of Europe and 
America are giving the lead required. 

Beginning near at hand, we see in France 
that national monuments of historic or artistic 
interest are scheduled under the direction of 
the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. 
In cases in which a monument is owned by a 
private individual, it usually may not be 
scheduled without the consent of the owner, but 
if his consent is withheld the State Minister is 
empowered to purchase compulsorily. No 
monument so scheduled may be destroyed or 
subjected to works of restoration, repair, or 
alteration without the consent of the Minister, 
nor may new buildings be annexed to it without 
permission from the same quarter. Generally 
speaking, the Minister is advised by a com- 
mission of historical monuments, consisting of 
leading officials connected with fine arts, 

*A paper read by Mr. Nigel Bond, Secretary of the 
National Trust, at a meeting of the Dorset Natural 
History and Antiquarian Field Club. 


public buildings, and museums. Such a 
commission has existed since 1837, and very 
considerable sums of public money have been 
set apart to enable it to carry on its work. In 
1879 a classification of some 2,500 national 
monuments was made, and this classification 
has been adopted in the present law. It 
includes megalithic remains, classical remains, 
and medieval, Renaissance, and modern 
buildings and ruins. 

The Belgian people appear to have realised 
for a very long time the importance of pre- 
serving their historic and artistic treasures. By 
a royal decree of 1824 bodies in charge of 
church temporalities are reminded that they 
are managers merely, and while they are urged 
to undertake in good time the simple repairs 
that are needed for the preservation of the 
buildings in their charge, they are strictly for- 
bidden to demolish any ecclesiastical building 
without authority from the Ministry which deals 
with the subject of the fine arts. By the same 
decree they are likewise forbidden to alienate 
works of art or historical monuments placed in 
churches. Nine years later, in 1835, in view of 
the importance of assuring the preservation of 
all national monuments remarkable for their 
antiquity, their associations, or their artistic 
value, another decree was issued constituting 
a Royal Commission for the purpose of advising 
as to the repairs required by such monuments. 
Nearly 200,000 francs are annually voted for 
expenditure for these purposes. The strict 
application of these precautionary measures has 
allowed a number oF monuments of the highest 
interest in their relation to art and archæology 
to be protected and defended, but it does not 
appear that the Government controls in any 
way those monuments which ar in the hands 
of private persons. 

n Holland no statutory provisions exist 
for this end, but public money to the extent of 
some five or six thousand pounds a year is spent 
on preserving and maintaining national monu- 
ments and buildings of antiquarian and archi- 
tectural interest. 

Germany likewise lacks statutory provisions 
with regard to ancient monuments generally, 
but there would appear to be a growing feelin 
that steps ought to be taken to protect bot 
them and the natural beauty of the landscapes 
of the country. Prussia and Hesse are taking 
steps to control and limit the disfigurement of 
landscapes by advertisement hoardings ; for it 
is realised that the interest of all who love 
beautiful nature is in question, and, moreover, 
that it would be folly to overlook the pecuniary 
loss which must accrue if the natural beauty is 
damaged which attracts the tourist. In 
Saxony a Commission for the Preservation of 
Monuments has recently been appointed for 
the supervision of their removal, restoration, or 
repair ; and although no right of active pro- 
tection of monuments possessed by private 
persons is conferred upon the Commission, I 
understand that in desirable cas es it would be 
ready to address an official protest to any 
individual proprietor and to expose him to 
official pressure and remonstrance in the 
necessary direction. In Bavaria precautions 
are taken to protect public buildings which are 
to undergo repair, but action on the part of the 
State does not go beyond that point. Plans for 
any important alterations of a national building, 
either secular or ecclesiastical, have to be sub- 
mitted to the Royal Commissioners of Public 
Buildings and approved by them. A passage 
from the ministerial order of 1884 with reference 
to the restoration of churches may be justly 
quoted :— 

If the restoration of a public building is to 
be completely successful, it is absolutely 
essential that the person who directs it should 
combine with an enlightened esthetic sense an 
artistic capacity in a high degree, and, moreover, 
be deeply imbued with foino. of veneration 
for all that has come down to us from ancient 
times. If a restoration is carried out without 
any real comprehension of the laws of archi- 
tecture, the result can only be a production of 
common and dreary artificiality, recognisable 
perhaps as belonging to one of the architectural 
styles, but wanting the stamp of true art, and, 
therefore, incapable of awakening the enthusiasm 
of the spectator.” 

And again: —“ In consequence of the removal 
or disfigurement of monuments which have been 
erected during the course of centuries -monu- 
ments which served, as it were, as documents of 
the historical development of past periods of 
culture, which have, moreover, a double interest 
and value if left undisturbed on the spot where 


they were originally erected—the sympathy of 
congregations with the history of their church is 
diminishe d, and, a still more lamentable conse- 
quence, a number of objects of priceless artistic 
value destroyed or squandered, whereby the 
property of the church suffers a serious loss.“ 
ow much richer might we be here in England 
if only our central authorities had in the past 
circulated these admirable doctrines ! 

If we turn to Denmark we find that, as in the 
case of Belgium, the preservation of immovable 
objects of historical value has attracted the 
attention of the Government from the earl 
years of the XIXth century. As early as 180 
a Royal Commission was appointed, whose 

owers have from time to time been increased. 
t has no direct control over those monuments 
which are not the property of the State, but 
when any particular monument is inadequately 
protected it has powers of acquisition by 
purchase. The Government has taken steps 
to impress upon owners the importance of 
preserving ancient monuments and upon the 
incumbents of livings the desirability of pro- 
te:ting the ecclesiastical remains of which they 
have charge. Steps have also been taken by 
the Government to prevent removals of stones 
from monuments of historic interest for utili- 
tarian purposes, such as is causing the rapid 
disappearance of the remains on Dartmoor in 
this country. Outside the scope of the Forest 
Laws, which prevent undue destruction of 
trees, the Danish Government has not taken any 
special measures to protect natural scenery 
as such. 

The Government of Sweden and Norway has 
advanced so far as to have laid down the 

rinciple that an ancient monument (the term 
including long abandoned burghs, castles, 
monasteries, etc.) may be of such an age that it 
can no longer be held to be private property. 
The State Antiquary, acting on behalf of the 
Royal Archsological Academy, may cause to 
be raised or repaired fallen stones, notifying his 
intention to the owner or occupier of the land on 
which they are situated, and, if necessary, com- 
pensating him for damage. The site of such 
remains may not be cultivated to any increased 
extent without special permission. Fines are 
imposed upon anyone who may demolish or 
disturb ancient relics by blasting or ploughing. 
Old churches, to which historical memories 
cling or which possess features of artistic 
interest, may not be destroyed without the 
Royal permission. 

The Government of the Tsar has not yet 
turned its attention to this subject, but from a 
recent announcement one may perhaps conclude 
that public opinion, in the capital at any rate, is 
moving in the right direction, for it appears that 
the City Council of St. Petersburg proposes in 
future to exempt from taxes those persons who 
build artistic houses, to confer gold medals on 
the architects, and to insert a marble tablet on 
the best facades. The demands of beauty 
therefore, as well as of utility, are to be 
encouraged. 

In Austria there has existed for the past forty 
years an Imperial and Royal Central Commis- 
sion for the Investigation and Preservation of 
Artistic and Historical Monuments,” constituted 
for the purposes of inspection and consultation, 
and in order to quicken the public interest in 
these matters. It is a central body, in close 
touch with the Government, and working 
throughout the country by means of local corre- 
spondents or “conservators.” It has rights 
only over those buildings which belong to the 
State, and has no rights whatever over private 
property ; but nevertheless its advice is often 
sought and plans for restoration, etc., submitted 
to it for correction, and its existence forms an 
official acknowledgment of the desirability of 
placing ancient monuments beyond risk of 

estruction. 

The Greeks have stringent regulations to 
insure the 5 of antiquities, which 
are regarded as national property, and may on 
no account be damaged either by owner or 
lessee. To remove all temptation for the 
filching of stones it is forbidden to construct a 
lime-kiln nearer than two miles from any 
ancient ruins. Should an owner in any par- 
ticular case refuse to co-operate with the 
Government in repairs to an ancient monument 
his interest in it may be compulsorily purchased. 

It is said, however, that, while the greatest 
care is taken of classical remains, the law is not 
so strictly enforced as might be with regard to 
medizval monuments. 

In Italy the laws on this subject vary in the 
different portions of the kingdom, but the most 
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important law is that founded on the edict of 
Cardinal Pacca of 1820. Among the regulations 
contained in it is one forbidding the owners of 
estates on which ancient monuments exist to 
do them damage or to make use of them for any 
common or unworthy purposes. Road mending 
would appear to be in all countries a baneful 
source of woe to the antiquarian, and it may 
be some consolation to us to know that even in 
Italy it is necessary to take precautions to 
protect ancient monuments from the highway 
authorities. 

The Swiss Federal Council has appointed a 
Commission to look after the historic treasures 
in that country, and makes an annual grant 
for the purpose, part of which is spent in aiding 
private individuals in their preservation an 
another part in their purchase by the State. 

Spain has elaborate machinery for the pro- 
tection of historic and artistic monuments. 
Each province has a commission immediately 
dependent on the Royal Academies of History 
and Fine Arts in Madrid. These commissions 
give official recognition to the antiquarian or 
artistic value of public monuments, direct 
archæological investigations, and prepare cata- 
logues of buildings of interest. Public local 
bodies have to keep them informed of the con- 
dition of classitied buildings and of proceedings 
affecting them. The commissions do not appear 
to have any absolute power to prevent injury 
to monuments in private hands, but from 
their official character and position exercise 
considerable weight on their behalf. 

When we leave Europe, and turn our eyes 
across the Atlantic to the New World, we have 
in front of us, of course, a land of natural beauty 
rather than of historic association; but it is 
worth while to note that the Americans have in 
many cases taken steps to secure the preserva- 
tion in their original condition of the scenes of 
historic battles, partly as national monuments, 

artly for purposes of military education. New 

ork State owns Washington’s headquarters at 
Newburgh, and has also acquired the Saratoga 
monument (originally erected by private sub- 
scription) and the lands surrounding it. In 
many of the States (notably in Florida and North 
Carolina) the sites of ancient burying- places are 
oirefully protected. With regard to pre- 
historic remains also, in Ohio, which is one of 
the richest fields in the world for archeological 
work, the State 5 maintains an Archso- 
logical and Historical Society, the purpose of 
which is to preserve historical material and to 
afford better care and protection for tumuli and 
other relics. 

The great national parks are, of course, one of 
the chief features of the country. These are not 
oonfined to the neighbourhood of great cities, 
and in them the natural features of the land- 
scape are placed beyond all possibility of 
destruction. The best known of these is the 
Yellowstone Park, whose size exceeds thrice 
that of the county of Dorset. Twenty years 
have now elapsed since this great area was set 
aside as a public recreation ground and as a place 
of security for all kinds of animal and vegetable 
life. 

Lack of time prevents my making more than 
a passing allusion to the remarkable work of the 
Massachusetts reservations. The City of 
Boston has organised an almost perfect system 
of open spaces of all kinds, in order that the 
citizens may enjoy the benefits of natural 
scenes in the midst of what would otherwise be 
a vast area of unadulterated bricks and mortar. 
Over 7,000 acres have been acquired for public 
parks within the metropolitan area in the last 
ten years, and these parks are connected with 
one another by park ways or green lanes, of 
which there are some twenty-three miles in all, 
and in addition to this large areas along the river 
banks are preserved as public open spaces. 

Finally, as to Niagara. New York State 
acquired in 1883, by compulsory purchase, the 
American portion of the Falls, together with 
Goat Island and a fringe of the shore in order to 
etfect the preservation of the scenery ; and the 
Canadian Government has, if somewhat more 
reluctantly, taken similar precautions with 
regard to the opposite bank and side. It may 
be mentioned that the movement with regard 
to Niagara was the outcome of efforts made by 
the late Lord Dufferin when Governor-General 
of Canada. 

I have now told my tale, though, I fear, with- 
out adornment; may I, in conclusion, briefly 
point to a moral? Our Protectionist friends 
have not yet subjected the importation of 
foreign example in legislation to any prohibitive 
tariff; we are still free to consider whether we 


could not in some degree follow the direction in 
which the foreigner has led. Here in England 
we did not begin to protect ancient monuments 
by law till 1882, and even then we cautiously 
experimented upon megalithic remains only. 
Three vears ago the somewhat limited powers 
of the Commissioners of Works were (by an Act 
promoted by the National Trust and drafted by 
its chairman) extended to county councils, and 
the term monument’? was interpreted to 
mean“ any structure, erection, or monument of 
historic or architectural interest or any remains 
thereof.” But the State is in the United 
Kingdom utterly powerless against the owner 
of even our most important monuments. The 
powerlessness of the Government has been well 
exemplitied during the last year or two in the 
face of the determined effort of inexpert enthu- 
siasts to find the Ark of the Covenant among 
the remains on the Hill of Tara. 

I am not one of those who think that we 
should be the better, either politically or 
morally, for allowing the State to do the work 
of the individual. I would infinitely rather sce 
the preservation of places of historic interest cr 
natural beauty carried out by some such asso- 
ciation of private individuals as the National 
Trust; nor do I think that a study of the laws 
of other countries forces one to the conclusion 
that excessive State interference is necessary. 
But I do think that our Government should give 
greater encouragement to those who have 
undertaken this work, that it should head the 
movement in a more determined way than it 
does at present. It ought to guide and educate 
public opinion in these matters without, of 
course, being far in advance of the thoughts and 
wishes of the people. It seems to me somewhat 
humiliating that in this year of grace it should 
be found necessary to form a National Art 
Collection Fund of voluntary subscriptions 
because the citizens of the richest country in the 
world are not willing to provide out of public 
money sufficient adequately to supply addi- 
tional art treasures to our National galleries and 
museums. 

Still we need not be without hope. Our 
Government has recently acquired, and is now 
taking steps to give proper protection to, the 
ruins of Tintern Abbey ; a clause was inserted 
in the Irish Land Bill last year with the inten- 
tion of further 5 the monuments which 
would probably receive but scant respect at the 
hands of peasant proprietors. There are, in 
fact, signs of a change at hand. But we shall 
do well to remember that our neighbours (in 
many cases much poorer than us in both relics 
of the past and the beauties of nature) are much 
more inclined to give official recognition to the 
importance of all artistic and historic questions, 
If we do so, and if we are thereby spurred to 
greater voluntary effort, our examination of 
their laws, however inexhaustive, will not have 
been entirely fruitless. 


— —— 
OSBORNE HOUSE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


THE rearrangement of Osborne House, 
which was opened on April 6 as the Osborne 
Convalescent Home, for naval and military 
officers, has been carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Sir Schomberg McDonnell, Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Rowland Bailey, Comptroller 
of Stores, H. M. Office of Works. The entrance- 
hall and stairway, the Durbar Hall (designed 
by an Indian architect, Ram Sing), and Queen 
Victoria's private apartments remain as 
heretofore; the Victoria Hall (formerly the 
chapel) is converted into a library for the 
patients; the visitors' rooms are assigned 
to tho matron and nursing staff; and other 
apartments have been fitted up for about 
forty-tive resident patients. The late Queen 
bought the property (376 acres) from Lady 
Isabella Blackford, together with the adjoining 
Barton estate (817 acres). five years after 
her marriage. A subsequent purchase by her 
of other land increased the property to about 
1,800 acres, extending from East Cowes to 
King's Key. A part of the XVIth century 
Barton Court house was pulled down, and the 
rest was restored for the bailiff's residence. 
Barton Manor, which had belonged since 
Henry VI.’s day to St. Mary's College, Win— 
chester, was sold by the latter to Queen Victoria. 
To the former Osborne House was added an 
outlying wing, on the west side, in 1845.6. 
Thomas Cubitt being appointed as architect 
to the Queen and the Prince Consort for the 
whole work. The wing, 65 ft. square on plan, 
contained the drawing-room extending along 
the entire sea-front and divided from the 


billiard-room by a screen of columns, the 
dining and other rooms; a lofty campanile, 
20 ft. square at base, and having a round teak 
staircase leading up to the observatory, projects 
from that front. The floors were constructed 
of iron girders and brick arches, the chimnevs 
were brought together at the centre, and the 
flat roof consisted of double brick arches with 
an intervening space. After a year or so the 
old house gave place to a block designed to 
harmonise with the west wing, in the Italian 
style, faced with cement, and having a rusti- 
cated ground-story and a large cornice with 
consoles. A clock-tower stands at the east 
end, and the two blocks are connected by a 
corridor that is continued along all the south 
side of the later building. The gardens on the 
water-side, which fall to a vertical depth of 
some 150 ft., were then laid out with terraces 
having balustrades and flights of steps. A 
view and ground-plan of the additions and 
alterations made by Cubitt are given in our 
columns of November 25, 1848. 


— ä —„ —-— 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
1804-1904. 

On March 7, 1804, the Royal Horticultural 
Society was founded by the joint efforts of 
Sir Joseph Banks, R. A. Salisbury, and T. E. 
Knight, and received a charter of incorpora- 
tion in 1809. In the course of next July will be 
completed the new centenary horticultural 
hall and offices erected in Vincent-square, 
Westminster, from plans and designs by Mr. 
E. J. Stubbs. In August last year Sir Thomas 
Hanbury bought for presentation to the Society 
the estate and garden, extending over 60 acres, 
at Wisley, near Woking, of the late G. F. 
Wilson, F.R.S. In 1821 the Society took 2 
lease, of which sixteen years are still unexpired, 
at a rent of 300/. per annum, of about 33 acres 
at Chiswick, being part of the market-gardenen’ 

rounds appertaining to Chiswick House, the 

uke of vonshire’s seat, and removed 
thither from their gardens at Kensi n (near 
the Addison-road station) and Ealing. The 
buildings at Chiswick were designed by William 
Atkinson and by W. Hurst Ashpitel in 1822-3 
and there Sir Joseph Paxton worked as a ground- 
5 for a wage of 128. per week. The 
society now occupy only 11 acres at Chiswick, 
whilst the gradual closing-in of the gardens 
renders them no longer suitable fer their 
purpose, and the once highly-fashionable jfétes 
have long been discontinued. 

The plot of 20 acres of the Gore House and 
adjoining estates at South Kensington, which 
the Society rented upon a thirty-one years 
lease in 1859 from the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, were laid out. in readiness 
for the International Exhibition of 1862 (Natural 
History Museum site), by Sir Henry Cole, R 
Redgrave, and Captain Fowke, R.E.; Ms. 
Nesfield planted the gardens, which were 
diversified with terraces and slopes to meet 
the inclination of the ground. In the middle 
was erected Durham’s memorial statue of 
the Prince Consort, who was elected president 
of the Society in 1858, and until his death in 
1861 did much to retrieve their somewhat 
untoward fortunes. On July 9, 1859, and 
December 29, 1860, we published illustrations 
of the two quadrantal side-arcades which were 
turned to meet the large conservatory at the 
north end of the grounds, as designed by Sydney 
Smirke. After an unsuccessful law-suit be- 
tween the debenture-holders and the Com- 
missioners the latter felt themselves constrained 
to exercise their rights of re-entry, and in the 
result the gardens were gradually altered and 
encroached upon by the building of pavilions 
and galleries for the series of annual Exhibitions 
held in 1871-4, and they were further curtailed 
for the Fisheries and other Exhibitions of 1883-6. 
The materials and effects were eventually 
disposed of in 1887-9, and the site is now 
traversed by Imperial Institute- road and other- 
wise covered by blocks of flats. the Rova! 
College of Music. Royal School of Art Needle- 
work, Royal College of Science, and the 
Imperial Institute and University of London 
buildings. Five years ago the Society, to 
which nearly 200 local societies are affiliated. 
obtained a third charter; they have expended 
upwards of half a million of money in fostering 
and encouraging every branch of horticulture, 
and in the collection both abroad and at home 
of information and specimens. relating to the 
cultivauon and rearing of all kinds of plants 
and trees whether for useful or ormamental 
purposes. 
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LOCOMOTIVE BY-LAWS FOR THE 
COUNTY OF LONDON. 

Tue by-laws submitted last month to the 
London County Council by the Public Control 
Committee for the regulation of locomotive 
traffic on highways are very similar to those 
made by the Council in 1899, but with the 
addition of by-laws prohibiting or restrictin 
the use of locomotives on certain specified 
highways and bridges, and requiring a person 
in charge of a locomotive to give his name and 
address on demand to a police constable or any 
authorised official of the Council. 

Before definitely agreeing upon their recom- 
mendations the Public Control Committee 
entered into communication with the metro- 
politan borough councils. Some of these 
bodies do not view with favour the proposal 
to limit the use of locomotives in their districts, 
but several of them find just cause of complaint 
against traction engines, and many residents 
in various localities have experienced annoyance 
and in some cases damage to their premises, 
from the passage of heavy road engines. Infor- 
mation has also been received by the Committee 
from the owners of canal and other bridges as 
to the amount of the loads to which such 
structures may safely be subjected. 

As a result of their deliberations the Com- 
mittee have come to the conclusion that it is 
necessary for the Council to exercise the powers 
of prohibition and restriction conferred by 
the Locomotive Act of 1898. It may, perhaps, 
be thought somewhat hard that those who have 
adopted an improved form of traction should be 
subjected to regulations from which the owners 
of heavy horse-drawn vehicles are totally 
exempt, but the great weight of road loco- 
motives, and the fact that such engines are often 
used to draw trains of wagons through the 
streets, are reasons why proper regulations 
should be formulated. In a cartoon map 
and five schedules, prepared by the Public 
Control Committee, are indicated the streets 
and roads which it is proposed shall be open to 
this class of traffic. On some highways the 
use of locomotives is to be restricted to the 
hours between 9 p.m. and 8 a.m., on account of 
the crowded state of the roadways; on other 
highways in residential districts their use will 
be restricted to the hours between 7 a.m. and 
10 p.m., to protect residents from annoyance 

and inconvenience. In order to provide facili- 
ties for through traffic, however, certain high- 
ways are to be placed freely at the disposal of 
road locomotives at all hours of the dag and 
night. A list of some twenty-three bridges 
is given which will be entirely closed to loco- 
motive traffic, and a second list of some twenty- 
eight bridges on which the weight of locomotives 
must be strictly limited to specified amounts. 
It should be noted that locomotives are to be 
excluded from all streets and roads not coloured 
on the map and not indicated by the schedules, 
but nearly 500 highways will even then be 
more or less open to such engines, which, it 
must be admitted, are not particularly suitable 
for employment in the crowded streets of 
cities or even in busy suburban roads. So 
far as we are able to judge after careful exami- 
nation, the schedules appear to have been 
drawn with considerable care, and with adequate 
knowledge of local traffic conditions; and a 

satisfactory feature presented by them is 
that the through routes, on which it is proposed 
to allow the use of locomotives in the County 
of London outside the city, have been arranged 
£9 as to conform with the routes through the 
city which are available for locomotives between 
the hours of 7 p.m. and 9 a.m., under the 
by-laws of the City Corporation. 

The by-laws to which we refer will not, of 
course, apply to motor vehicles, except such as 
are locomotives within the meaning of the Act. 


IMPROVED STREET LIGHTING IN EDINBURGH.— 
At a meeting of a Sub-Committee of the Clean- 
ing and Lighting Committee of Edinburgh 
Town Council on the 30th ult., two proposals 
were under consideration for the improved 
lighting of the city on those thoroughfares 
which are not at present lighted by electricity. 
One motion was that the whole of the streets 
should be lit by electricity. but the Committce 
considered that such a scheme was at present 
unworkable, and that the lighting proposed 
under it would be quite inadequate. After 
hearing a report by the Inspector of Lighting, 
the Committee resolved to recommend, on the 
lines of a motion by Bailie Mallinson, that 
within the next five yoars the ordinary gas 
lamps of the city should be converted into 
incandescent light, with square lanterns instead 
of the present globes. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION: 


ORNAMENTAL LEADWORK. 


THE tenth meeting of the session was held on 
the 30th ult. at the new premises of the Asso- 
ciation in Tufton-street, Westminster, when Mr. 
G. P. Bankart introduced the subject of Orna- 
mental Leadwork for discussion. 

After a lament as to the alleged neglect of the 
material and a plea for its more general use 
artistically, the author pointed out that it was 
capable of eA cast, cut, modelled by 
hammering and beating, engraved, jewelled, 
inlaid, soldered into patterns with bright tin, 
modelled, coloured, and gilded. In France and 
Germany in the Middle Ages it was mostly 


beaten into shape, coloured and gilt, engraved . 


or painted. England, being the chief lead- 
producing country, used it more extensively 
than either France or Germany; but most of the 
English, unlike the continental work, was cast, 
with modelled enrichment. They economised 
solder everywhere, fixing everything in small 
loose pieces with hooks and loops, with the 
object of renewing damaged portions without 
injury to surrounding parts. Towards the end 
of the XVth century, in France, ornaments 
made of beaten lead were replaced by decora- 
tions cast in stone or plaster moulds. Good 
work was done in the XVIth century, although 
the means of fixing and jointing were less studied 
than in the preceding centuries—the decadence 
of the art taking place conspicuously in the 
lapse of the following century. It was observed 
that change of style in England is shown more 
clearly in the rain-water heads perhaps than in 
any other form of leadwork. Lead gargoyles 
became the favourite playthings, and one at 
Hardwicke Hall, to wit, was fashioned after the 
manner of the slit puff of the sleeve of the period. 
Trough gargoyles were wrought in the semblance 
of birds’ heads and other forms. Rain-water 
heads—from the simple box form to the com- 
bination of the box gutter and outlet all in one 
—were shown by drawings, and the evolution 
and developments described. A description of 
the process of casting lead, patterned and other- 
wise, in which anything to hand, from a nail 
head or a piece of wire to patterns made of 
strips of lead nailed to boards and impressed in 
the sand mould and afterwards bent or 
hammered into shape and solder jointed, was 
next given. All modelled ornament intended 
for casting in a soft material such as lead should 
partake of the character of the material, chiefly 
lying low and away from too ready injury, and 
not partaking of the nature of carving, although 
some of the old low relief work was undoubtedly 
done by pressing carved work into the sand 
beds. For very slight line and bead work gesso 
was suitable. Colouring and gilt were largely 
used. Dutch metal was sometimes substituted 
for gilt, treated with a preparation of varnish 
or turpentine and oil to receive the gold, and 
dissed with paichment size for durability. 
Another process of decorating lead was by 
incising the pattern and filling the incised lines 
with black or coloured wax or mastic. 

The discussion which followed the reading of 
the paper was opore by Mr. M. G. Pechell, and 
continued by Messrs. T. Fyfe, F. Lishman, 
L. Ambler, and Mr. L. Weaver, the Special 
Visitor. 


— — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EpINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
At a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association on the 30th ult., Mr. A. Hunter 
Crawford, the President, in the chair, Mr. 
Thomas Ross, F.S.A. Scot., read a paper on 
“The Remains and Evidences of Roman 
Architecture in Scotland.” Mr. Ross stated 
that many evidences still remained of great 
architectural and engineering works carried 
out in this country in the first and second cen- 
turies, and, although no actual Roman remains 
now existed in anything like a complete state, 
still from the numerous plans of Roman buildings 
revealed by the excavations of the Antiquarian 
Society of Scotland during the last ten or twelve 
years, and from the many fragments of details 
found in these, and in the camp at Barhill. 
recently searched with so much success, it 
was now possible to obtain a fair idea of what 
a Roman station in this country was like. 
lying four square, with rounded corners. 
and a gate on the north, south. east, and west. 
with streets leading from these inward. The 
buildings within the eight or ten camps exca- 
vated were found to be arranged on a definite 


principle, and before these camps were reached 
there was no reliable knowledge whatever 
on this subject. Although no two camps were 
exactly alike in size, in strength of defence, and 
in arrangement of buildings, the modifications 
were seen to be only such as were dictated by 
local requirements. These modifications were 
of the same kind and for the same reason as 
were those found in the arrangements of the 
cathedrals and abbeys of the middle ages, 
where, notwithstanding much variety, there 
was a normal plan. Having desoribed the 
character of the buildings, Mr. Ross observed 
that the architectural details found in the 
ruins had a remarkable likeness to the details 
of twelfth century buildings, so much so that, 
were they not beyond suspicion, it would 
scarcely be credited that they belonged to some 
time before the third century. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual report of this Association shows 
that fifteen new members, eighteen associates, 
and eighteen students have been elected during 
the past year, and the numbers are now: 
Members, sixty-nine; associates, seventy-two ; 
students, seventy-eight; making a total 
membership of 219, as against 203 in the 
previous year. A considerable portion of the 
report is occupied with the liberal gift made to 
the Association by its past President, Mr. W. 
Glover, and the arrangements and trust deed 
under which the expenditure of the money is 
to be regulated. 


— ere 


MODERN PAINTS. 


One of the results of the rapid progress and 
expansion of the chemical and allied industries 
during recent decades has been that a rent 
increase has occurred in the number of cheap 
pigments and oils placed at the disposal of 
the paint manufacturer. The invention of 
machinery capable of effecting fine and uniform 
grinding and mixing has undoubtedly resulted 
in a great improvement in the physical condition 
of commercial paints, for a paint which when 
dry exhibits a gritty surface is of little value, 
even though manufactured with materials of 
the best composition. It is, however, doubtful 
whether any improvement has been effected 
during the last half century in the composition 
of paints generally. Linseed oil, turps, white 
lead, red lead, red iron oxide, and the ochres, 
which were so largely used fifty years ago and 
at a much earlier period still form the basis of 
the best and most durable paints. 

Progress appears to have been made in the 
art of adulteration and in the manufacture of 
inferior paints at low prices rather than in the 
discovery of superior or more durable paints. 
It is, perhaps, true that such crude adulteration 
as the use of brick dust or clay is less common 
than formerly, but, even though adulteration has 
been raised to the level of a systematic science, 
it is doubtful whether either the paint user, 
who buys genuine paints at impossible prices, 
or the manufacturer who sells them, is any the 
richer for trading with a 8 inferior article 
in place of one of better quality at a higher 
price. 

Unfortunately buyers who pay on a higher 
scale with the object of obtaining an unadul- 
terated article often receive precisely the same 
pone as the purchaser who pays a lower price, 
or deception is in many cases facilitated by the 
fact that the buyer omits to apply even the 
simplest tests to ascertain whether he has 
received the material for which he has paid. 
Linseed oil is adulterated with rosin oil or 
mineral oil, turps with petroleum spirit, and 
pigments with barytes, chalk, or gypsum ; and 
this adulteration is now so general that it is 
often difficult to obtain an unadulterated article 
even though prepared to pay a good price. 
White lead, for example, for which a high price 
is paid, is often as 9 adulterated with 
barytes as that sold at a lower price. 

A recent application to six well-known firms 
for quotations and samples of pure oxide of iron 
paint, special emphasis being laid upon the 
necessity for purity of the iron oxide, resulted in 
the discovery that in only one instance did the 
pigment approach to commercially pure oxide 
of iron. In some of the samples barytes was 
present, and in one case resin and naphtha had 
also been used. One of the samples contained 
50 per cent. of barytes and only 24 per cent. of 
iron oxide, and the pigment was in such a 
granular condition that when the paint was 
spread over a smooth surface and allowed to 
dry, the surface of the paint was so roughened 
by the siliceous particles that it was readily 
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injured by rubbing it with the fingers. In 
another case a burnt ochre had apparently been 
used, and although the paint contained 27 per 
cent. of siliceous matter and only 34 per cent. 
of iron oxide it could not be said to be 
adulterated because it was described as 
“ natural oxide paint, and many natural iron 
earths contain an even larger proportion of 
siliceous impurity. 

In some cases an adulterated paint may be 
as good a paint as the unadulterated article, 
and some manufacturers consider that fact to be 
sufficient justification for representing the 
cheap imitation to be the genuine article. 
Indeed, some authorities contend that the 
addition of barytes, one of the cheapest of 
adulterants, to certain paints improves their 
quality, and that such addition is not, therefore, 
adulteration. If the proportion of barytes 
present in the paint were declared when the 
paint was sold, the addition of this substance 
in moderate proportion would not, in some cases, 
be objectionable ; but in the writer’s experience 
such declaration is never made. 

The chief characteristics of a good paint are 
that it is sufficiently liquid to be readily applied 
by brush or sprayer, that it will dry in a reason- 
ably short time and remain firmly attached to 
the surface painted, that the dried surface of the 
paint is smooth, impervious, and sufficiently 
elastic to enable it to withstand ordinary wear 
and tear without chipping off in flakes. If the 
linseed oil be adulterated with rosin oil, or other 
non-drying oil, the drying may be retarded ; or 
the paint may altogether refuse to dry. If the 
paint be adulterated with rosin or rosin oil it 
may appear at first to dry satisfactorily, but 
may subsequently become “ tacky ’’ and form a 
trap for dust. adulterated with rosin the 
surtace of the dried paint may be so brittle 
that it is waa scored by attrition. 

The oil is the most important constituent of 
& paint, but the pigment is not merely an inert 
material ssing decorative value only. In 
the case of white lead and red lead a chemical 
reaction takes place between the pigment and 
the linseed oil, linoleate of lead being formed. 
Barytes does not enter into chemical reaction 
with linseed oil, and it is sometimes urged 
that barytes is, therefore, a better pigment 
than white lead or red lead, but the lesd paints 
nevertheless still remain in greatest favour 
with the majority of experienced engineers and 
builders. ere is, however, a great divergence 
of opinion as to what mixtures produce the best 
paints, and whilst accepted authorities disagree 
it is not possible to determine the protective 
value of a paint by chemical analysis, but it is 
1 to ascertain whether a specific pigment 

as been adulterated with some other material of 
lower market value, or whether the linseed oil 
has been largely adulterated with rosin oil or 
mineral oil. It is extremely difficult, and some- 
times im ible, to analyse 
ready-made paint, and the 
be e 


uantitively a 
ysis can only 
by an experienced analyst; but 
the following simpe tests which may be made 
by anyone of ordinary intelligence, will often 
suffice to reveal the presence of an adulterant. 


SIMPLE TESTS. 

Drying Power.—Spread paint in thin layer 
on strip of sheet glass or metal. If the paint 
does not dry within Sa i hours it probably 
contains a non-drying oil. The chief non- 
drying oils used as le are rosin oil, 
mineral oils, and fish oils, and any one of these 
may usually be detected by its odour. Paints 
adulterated with rosin are liable to crack after a 
time, and sometimes a paint so adulterated will, 
after becoming dry, again become tacky. The 
presence of an excessive proportion of dryers ” 
1s said to sometimes have the same effect. 

Odour. Rub a few drops of the paint between 
the hands. Rosin oil, fish oil, or mineral oil 
may be detected by its distinctive odour. If 
the paint has been thinned with petroleum 
spirit instead of with turps this may also be 
detected by its odour. 

Ignition.—In a small porcelain crucible place 
about six drops of the paint. Warm gently by 
means of gas or spirit flame, and observe odour 
emitted. Then increase temperature until the 
oil and spirit ignites, and continue heat until 
nothing remains but an incombustible ash 
consisting of the mineral pigment used in the 
paint. Note colour of the ash. 

Examination of Pigment.—When the ash 
obtained from the foregoing ignition is cold, 
transfer it to a glass beaker and boil it with an 
excess of nitric acid. The acid may be strong 
at first and be subsequently diluted with 


distilled water. 
zinc white, or iron oxide, it will dissolve almost 
completely in the hot acid, but barytes would 
remain as an insoluble white powder. Iron oxide 
would impart a yellow colour to the acid solu- 
tion. For a detailed scheme for the examina- 
tion of the principal pigments and the common 
adulterants see the Student's Column of 
The Builder, December 27, 1902. 


ADULTERANTS. 


The following are the principal adulterants :— 

In Tur ps.—Petroleum spirit, rosin spirit, shale 
naphtha, coal-tar naphtha. 

n Linseed Ow.—Rosin oil, mineral oils, fish 
oils, cotton-seed oil. 

In White Lead.—Barytes (i. e., barium sul- 
phate), chalk or whiting, gypsum, (sulphate 
of lime), china clay. 

a Red Lead.—Barytes, red brick-dust, iron 
oxide. 


In Zinc White.—Barytes, china clay, chalk, 


um. 
n Red Iron Oxide.— Barytes, burnt ochre. 

i Re Vermilion.—Red lead, iron oxide, red 
es. 


oe 


THE NEW RIVER COMPANY’S OFFICES, 
CLERKENWELL. 


WE read that the Metropolitan Water Board 
have agreed to acquire, for 9,500/., a portion of 
the offices in Rosebery-avenue of the New River 
Company, and that 2,000/. of that amount is to 
be paid in respect of the Oak Room,“ which is 
used for the meetings of the 55 On 
October 6, 1888, we published a view, repro- 
duced from the beautiful little water- colour 
drawing by Mr. John Crowther and exhibited in 
that year in the Royal Academy, of the interior 
of that apartment, which is fitted with carved 
work, in the classic manner, attributed to Grinling 
Gibbons. The compartments of the highly- 
enriched ceiling with plaster decorations contain 
a painted portrait of King William III. and the 
coat-arms of Myddelton and of Grene. The 
richly-carved overmantel, flanked with Corin- 
thian columns, carries William III.’s royal 
arms with his motto—“ Je Maintiendray.“ 
The Court Room is on the first floor of the house, 
built at the New River Head in 1613, and 
repaired and refronted in 1782 by Robert 
Mylne, architect and surveyor to the Company. 
The house was, it is believed, at one time 
inhabited by Sir Hugh Myddelton, and during 
a long period formed the residence of the 
Company’s chief officer. The Court Room was 
embellished as we now see it (temp. William III.) 
by the clerk to the Company, John Grene, who 
had married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William, 
son and heir of Sir Hugh, Myddelton. The 
decorated ceiling of an adjoining room, which 
was ornamen by Grene at the same time, 
bears the date 1693.” Of the old house—having 
two stories, a high roof with attic, and a range 
of four columns on the ground floor—there is a 

ood view by Antonio Canale, 1753, engraved by 
Be ek T. H. Shepherd’s water-colour draw- 
ings in the Crace Collection depict the original 
building, and the new house as in 1852, In the 
“ Oak m ” hangs a large print of the build- 
ings as in 1720, showing the old offices, the basin, 
pond, and waterworks. The offices in Dorset- 
street, Whitefriars, which, with voluminous 
records, were burned on November 24, 1769, 
were rebuilt by Mylne, whose son and successor, 
R. Chadwell Mylne, designed and built the 
engine-house and new 3 Roy at New River 
Head—retaining, however, as we are informed, 
the base of the wheel-house ”—and at the 
subsidence-beds and reservoirs in Stoke 
Newington. 

= ee 


Proposep Fire Station, Erox.— On the 23rd 
ult. a public inquiry was held at Baldwin's 
Bridge, Eton, by Mr. W. O. Meade King, 
C.E., Inspector to the Local Government 
Board, into an application by the Urban 
District Council to borrow the sum of 5. 000d. 
for the purpose of acquiring premises in High- 
street for a new fire station and surveyor's 
yard. Mr. C. W. Baker, architect, explained 
to the inspector the designs, plans, and 
sections he had drawn for the proposed station. 
Accommodation would be provided for steam 
and manual engines, cell-room for alarm 
apparatus. and a hose-drying tower. On the 
upper floor would be a meeting room for the 
brigade, with offices, and living quarters for 
the resident engineer. Mr. Simmonds, Sur- 
veyor of the Council, then gave evidence as to 
the area of the site, and, after further dis- 
cussion, the inquiry closed. 


If the pigment was white lead, 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE VICTORIA 
AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 

Tue English earthenware from the Jermyn- 
street Collection has now been classified and 
arranged. Among the later additions to the 
pottery section of the museum is a drug-vase, 
made by Masseot Abaquesne, of Rouen, in the 
XVIth century; and a rare porcelain bowl 
with decoration in the style of Rhodian 
earthenware, made at Florence or Pisa, and 
dated 1638. The collection of pewter has been 
enriched by some new gifts and loans. In the 
water-colour galleries will be found three bronze 
statuettes by Mr. Alfred Gilbert; the well- 
known Perseus Arming”; a figure called 
„Comedy and Tragedy, representing an 
actor holding a mask; and a statuette entitled 
„An Offering to Hymen,” a young girl hold- 
ing in her hands a winged figure and a stem of 
flowers. In the same gallery is a replica of 
Rodin’s marble figure in the Luxembourg, 
Paris, La Danaide.” At the end of the 
Prince Consort gallery, near the collection of 
illuminated manuscripts recently given by Mr. 
George Reid, cases of manuscripts are now 
shown for a short time. Prominent among 
these are a fragment of a Northern French 
Book of Hours, of the end of the first half of 
the XVth century; and a German manuscript 
of the XVIth century, with exquisitely-painted 
flowers, butterflies, etc., and two naturalistic 
landscapes. 

In the furniture section are two carved wood 
coffers of Tyrolese and South German work, 
dating from about 1500, of a style scarcely 
represented hitherto in the museum collection: 
also an oak bed-front from the North of 
Europe, probably XVIIth century work. 

Amongst the vestments exhibited in the East 
Cloisters of the North Court will be found two 
dalmatics and a chasuble of the later years of 
the XVth century, said to have come from the 
Church of St. Severin, at Cologne; they are 
of stamped woollen velvet, with embroidered 
orphreys. In an adjoining case is a mauve 
coloured velvet cope, decorated with applique 
work and embroidery; on the h is repre- 
sented the Virgin and Child, whilst Our Lord 
in Flor appears in the middle of the orphrey, 
wit St. eter, St. Bartholomew, and St. 
Ursula to the right, and St. Paul, St. John the 
Evangelist, and St. Andrew to the left beneath 
canopies. This splendid example of ecclesias- 
tical embroidery is German work of the early 
XVIth century. At the end of the South 
Court, in a case facing the lace collection, is 
hung an altar-frontal in three panek which is 
a characteristic piece of Flemish pillow-lace of 


the XVIIth century, with bold scrolling pat- 
terns united by brides picotées. The smaller 
articles of costume, which are grouped in a 
large case at the foot of the Art Library stair- 


case, have been enriched by an embroidered 
silk bodice with slashed sleeves, probably made 


in Italy during the early years of the XVIIth 
century. 
Some Tudor tapestry hangings, which for 


many years were on the walls of the audit-room 
of Winchester College, have been lent by the 
Warden and Fellows of the College and are 
exhibited in the Tapestry Court, where they 
will remain for a few days longer. Two of 
these hangings form part of a tapestry of great 
beauty, and are unusual in design. The field 
is in broad, vertical stripes of red and blue 
covered with a pattern, over which are the 
following devices repeated :—The Sacred Mono- 
gram, red and white roses, and shields azure, 
three crowns or. Two other examples form 
portions of a large tapestry which had for its 
subject the story of David and Abigail. The 
tapestry is a Flemish production of second 
half of the XVth century. Another tapestry, 
less important in its character, has`the advan- 
tage of being complete. It represents a group 
of figures, enclosed by a border of ‘fruit and 
flowers. It was most probably woven at 
Brussels soon after the middle of the XVIth 
century. A 

In the Indian section of the musgum is an 
interesting collection of personal { ornaments 
worn by native women, chiefly bragelets, arm- 
lets, anklets, and toe-rings, in whit metal and 
brass; for the most part they wejre found in 
Central India and the North-Wea;t Provinces. 
They are the gift of Miss E. . Herbert 


Wright. 7 
— . —ᷣ— 

THE Quantity SURVEYORS’ ASS ODCIATIoN.— The 
Council of this Association met on Monday, 
March 28, to consider thide application 
forms which had been forwarded to the Hon. 
Secretary from gentlemen de:isirous of being 
elected to membership. The tl by-laws of the 
Association insist on stringeiofit inquiry being 
made by the Council of intggpnding members, 
as to training and practice qau gtlifications under 
Clause 5 of the Articles of Ass zociation. It was 
resolved by the Council that‘, out of 133 appli- 
cants considered, 81 be voted © as eligible, 32 be 
referred for further particula ius, of training etc., 
and 20 be rejected. ; 
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New Library, Keighley. Plan of Ground Floor. 
COMPETITIONS. 


Illustrations. 
MEMORIAL CHAPEL, RIFRE DI, 
FLORENCE. 


HIS is a chapel erected in the church- 
yard at Rifredi, near Florence, from 
the designs of Signor Castellucci, 

| architect, of Florence. 

Signor Castellucci, we may mention, is one of 
the architects to the Officio per la Conser- 
vazione dei Monumenti at Florence, and it 
was he who, in conjunction with Signor Guido 
Carocci, the editor of Arte e Storia, worked out 
the design which, last year, obtained the first 

ize in the competition instituted by the 
Accademia di Belle Arti, and the City of 

Florence for the best design for a better com- 

munication between the old centre of Florence 

and the left bank, by way of the Ponte Vecchio. 

The chapel is built in the grey sandstone of 
Fiesole, called Pietra Serena. The walls are 
partly decorated in sgrafito. The pavement is 
in white marble inlaid with n and red 
marble (verde di Prato and rosso di Maremma). 

The ceiling is in red terra-cotta, with blue 
ground to the panels, and relieved with gold; 
the interior frieze is treated in the same manner. 

The roof is of thick slate from the quarries 
of Lavagna. 

The whole cost of the work was about 
11, 000 Lire. 

The drawings for every detail were made 
full size by Signor Castellucci, who also carved 
in chalk the models of all the ornaments in 
relief. These ornaments were executed by 
Guiseppe Batistoni and Camillo Signori, carvers ; 
the sgrafito by Vittorio Mugnai; the terra- 
cotta is from the manufactory of Signa; the 
bronze railing was executed by Tortoni, of 
Fiesole; the stained glass by Federigo Moss- 
meyer, of Florence; and the masonry by 
Egisto Salvadori. 


NEW POST OFFICE, LAHORE. 
Tais drawing shows part of a design sub- 
mitted in competition for the above. The 
pani were prepared by the engineers of the 
.W.D., architects being required to furnish 
elevations only. The materials to be used 
were brick and terra-cotta. 
The drawing was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy last year. 
M. STARMER H R. 


ENTRANCE TO NEW LIBRARY, 
KEIGHLEY. 


THE new library at Keighley, near Leeds, 
is now being completed at a cost of 10,0002. 
The building occupies a corner site, with a 
frontage of 133 ft. to the main thoroughfare. 
It contains accommodation for 40,000 volumes, 
and includes a news-room 86 ft. by 40 ft. and 
a reference library 100 ft. by 38 ft. 

In the exterior walling local stone of various 
quarries is used to obtain broken colour. 

The contractors were :—Stonework, Messrs. 
Waddington Brothers; carpentry, joinery, and 
oak fittings, Messrs. Driver and Son ; construc- 
tional ironwork, Mr. Jonathan Gill ; heating and 
ventilation, Messrs. Dargue Griffiths. 

The work has been carried out under the 
supervision of Messrs. Arthur E. McKewan 
and James A. Swan, of Birmingham, joint 


architects. 
The drawing here illustrated was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1902. 


We give the plan of the ground floor. The 
first floor is occupied by the reference library 
(facing the Jonger frontage) and the patent 
library (over the shorter return tront); the other 

rtions of the plan, included in the angle 
between the two front blocks, are in one story 
only and top-lighted. 


HOUSES, HIGH-STREET, MARYLEBONBR. 


Tuis front, combining a house and two shops 
into one design, is by Mr. W. M. B:utton. 


MOSS COTTAGE, PINNER. 


THE drawing representa the latest state of 
a rambling old half-timbered country house 
which has been added to from time to time. 

The latest alterations, carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, 
have consisted in the addition of one or two 
rooms and the formation of a new hall. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, HIGH HOLBORN. 


THESE premises are built of Portland stone, 
and devoted to a shop on the ground floor and 
offices over. 

They form part of the improvements involved 
in the new Kingsway scheme, ah gt of the old 
Kingsgate-street being absor in the site. 
Mr. A. Sykes is the architect. 


KINd's CoLLAdR HospiraL New BvuILpinos. 
—The Building Committee have appointed the 
following architects to take part in the compe- 
tition for the appointment of architect of 
of the new buildings at Denmark-hill : Mr. E. T. 
Hall, Mr. A. Saxon Snell, Mr. J. H. T. Woodd, 
Mr. W. A Pite, Mr. W. Harvey, and Messrs. 
Campbell Douglas, and Paterson. Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe will act as assessor in the 
competition. The estimated initial expenditure 
is 300,000. for buildings to accommodate 
600 beds. 

QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL SOHOOL, 
ScoTLanD.—The appointment is announced 
of Mr. J. A. Campbell, of Glasgow, as architect 
of the proposed Memorial School forthe Sons of 
Scottish Sailors and Soldiers. The Committee 
selected Mr. Campbell as their architect after 
consideration of various designs and plans 
submitted in competition. 


— .. — 
Books. 


Automatic Surveying Instruments and their 
Practical Uses on Land and Water. By 

Tuos. FgeRauson, Member of the Shanghai 

Society of Engineers and Architects; with 

an introduction by E. Hammer, Ph.D., 

Professor of Geodesy at the Royal Technical 

High School of Stuttgart. London: John 

Bale, Sons, and Danielsson, Ltd. 1904. . 
ENGINEERS who have been occupied in surveys 
abroad often have useful suggestions to make 
with regard to surveying instruments more 
especially adapted for use in undeveloped 
countries. In the little book now before us 
we find a series of notes intended to bring 
together, for convenient reference, all .informa- 
tion of practical value concerning certain 
types of automatic surveying instruments. 
The first instrument described is termed the 
“ pedograph,” an automatic route-tracer for 

estrians. As our readers are aware, various 
instruments are made by which pedestrians 
are enabled to make rough measurements of 
distance. In the pedometer a dial indicates 
the distance traversed in miles, the measure- 
ment being based on the assumed length of 
each step taken by the user; in the passo- 
meter the number of paces is indicated, thus 
leaving the operator to calculate the average 
length of his steps. Each type of instrument, 
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as mide in this country, resembles an ordinary 
watch in size and appearance, so that it can 
be conveniently carried. It happens, however, 
that ii these watch-like contrivances the 
oscillating hammer is so delicately balanced 
and so light that it is apt to rebound and so to 
register more than the distance traversed, 
unless the user is very careful. Mr. Ferguson 
tells us that when using an instrument of this 
type he has found it possible to assume a 
certain gait at which the instrument registers 
two paces for every step taken.” 

Consequently, his attention was turned to the 
production of a more reliable device, and the 
result was the invention of the pedograph. 
This is certainly far more serviceable than 
other instruments made for similar purposes. 
It consists of an oscillating frame, the motion 
of which causes a step-by-step progression 
of a ratchet-wheel, actuating a recording 
device which draws a facsimile of the route 
pursued upon a sheet of paper fixed in a frame, 
pivoted so that it can be adjusted to suit any 
deviation from the original line of progression. 
The apparatus is enclosed in a case measuring 
12 in. by 12 in. by 24 in., and is provided with 
a compass and spirit-level to assist the operator 
in obtaining accurate results. It is evident 
that this is a far more reliable instrument 
for practical work than ordinary step-measuring 
appliances, and the author shows that con- 
siderable accuracy is obtainable in practice. 
The pedograph should be especially useful for 
military and preliminary surveys of all kinds, 
as well as for filling in the details of rigorous 
topographical work. 

The next instrument described is the cyclo- 
graph,” intended for the same purpose as the 
familiar.. perambulator, but it is a more 
scientific instrument and suitable for adaption 
to a bicycle. The apparatus is contained in 
a flat box, and is so contrived that the path 
followed is traced on paper under the eyes 
of the observer. This instrument is, of course, 
far more accurate than the pedograph, and 
it is perfectly suited for use in any country 
where a bicycle can be ridden or pushed. 
Although the only practical results have been 
obtained from a series of tests made with a 
working model, these are sufficient to show 
that the instrument possesses great possibilities. 
In a series of trials made by the author in 
Holland, over fairly good country roads, a route 
was traced, measuring some six and a half miles 
long, at the rate of nine miles an hour, which 
appears to beat all previous records for rapid 
road surveying. With some minor alterations, 
the cyclograph can be adapted for use in hydro- 
graphic surveys, the containing box being 
then increased in dimension so as to provide 
accommodation for a larger sheet of paper. 

The third instrument described by Mr. 
Ferguson is termed the hodograph,”’ which 
was designed by him as an aid to the mapping 
of various intricate systems of waterways in 
China. This instrument is intended to be 
fixed on a boat, and is driven by a propeller 
fan trailed in the water like a ship’s log. Dis- 
tances and directions are automatically traced 
upon an ordinary sheet of paper. The hodo- 
graph seems to be a most useful apparatus, 

although not perfectly automatic it requires 
very little attention. The results cannot be 
so accurate as those taken by an instrument 
used on land, as various errors are necessarily 
caused by variations of current, leeway, and 
unequal slip of the propeller. Nevertheless, 
there are many places and circumstances in 
which it could be used with great advantage. 
We quite agree with the remarks made in the 
preface by Professor Hammer that the instru- 
ments described ought to be very useful in those 
branches of surveying which are comprised 
within the term geographic surveying. The 
book is clearly written and adequately illus- 
trated, and we believe it will be of real service 
to surveyors practising abroad, as well as to 
students who wish to qualify themselves for 
work in the Colonies and foreign countries. 


Strength and Elasticity of Structural Members. 
By R. J. Woops, M.E.. Mem. Inst. C. E., 
Fellow and Assistant Professor of Engineer- 
ing, R. I. E. College. Cooper's Hill. London: 
Edward Arnold. 1903. 

Tus work is the outcome of a series of lectures 

for students at the Royal Indian Engineering 

College, Cooper's Hill, and the aim of the author 

has evidently, been to present theories and facts 

in a strictly practical manner, using simple 
and concise methods such as do not require 
more than an average knowledge of elementary 


mathematics. In dealing with a subject of 
this character it is obviously impossible for any 
writer to be original, unless he has been so 
fortunate as to discover some new law, or some 
hitherto unknown application of an old one. 
In the volume now under consideration the 
chief merit may be found in the admirable 
arrangement of the subject matter, and the lucid 
treatment pursued from beginning to end. 
As a preparation for the work to follow, the 
author gives in Chapter I. an excellent summary 
of the principles involved in Graphic Statics, 


accompanied by a number of diagrams illus- 


trating the resolution of forces and the action 
of stresses in simple members and framed 
structures. The treatment of roof trusses in 
this chapter is very complete, dealing with 
applied loads and wind pressures on various 
types of roof construction, and showing the 
manner in which stress diagrams may most 
conveniently be constructed. The three suc- 
ceeding chapters are chiefly devoted to defini- 
tions of Stress and Strain, Stress-Strain Dia- 
grams, Working Stress, Resilience, and Com- 
pound Stresses, the whole of this being most 
necessary preliminary matter. Attention is 
next devoted in Chapter V. to Bending Moments 
and Shearing Forces, and here we notice that 
some of the diagrams are so drawn as to be 
even more intelligible to the student than those 
occurring in ordinary text-books. After 
elucidating methods of finding the moments of 
inertia of rectangular, triangular, and circular 
areas about different axes, Mr. Woods passes 
on to the consideration of stresses in girders, 
and in Chapter VIII. treats fully of the deflection 
of beams. An important point raised in the 
succeeding chapter relates to non-axial loads, 
the influence of which, we fear, is not always 
taken sufficiently into account in the preparation 
of designs. The same chapter includes some 
useful problems relating to the stability of 
masonry structures—such as dams, piers, 
and retaining walls—and the working out of 
the solutions is adequately illustrated by 
diagrams. A very short chapter is allocated 
to the subject of columns and struts, which 
really deserves more adequate treatment. The 
author confines himself chiefly to the elucidation 
of the well-known formule of Gordon and 
Rankine, neither of which express with any 
precision even the average results obtained 
from experimental investigation. Brief refer- 
ence is made, it is tru2, to Professor Johnson’s 
formule, but this chapter cannot be said to be 
entirely satisfactory. After dealing with riveted 
joints, the author proceeds, in Chapter XII., 
to consider various points in connexion with 
continuous girders, giving rules for determining 
the maximum bending moments in each span, 
the bending moments at the different supports, 
and the points of inflection. As continuous 
girders very frequently appear in building 
construction, this chapter should be a very useful 
one for architectural students. Chapter XIII. 
is a very brief discussion of cantilever bridges, 
suspension bridges, and arched ribs, and the 
concluding chapter deals with the theory of 
torsion, or twisting, a subject more particularly 
interesting to mechanical engineers. 

In addition to examples worked out by the 
author, each chapter contains a number of 
exercises on the application of the principles 
therein explained. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the work is essentially adapted for the use 
of students, to whom it may be confidently 
recommended as a reliable guide. 


Proceedings of the Incorporated Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers. Vol. 
XXIX., 1902-1903. Edited by Tuomas 
CoLRk, A. M. Inst. C. E. London: E. and F. N. 
Spon. 1903. 

Tuls volume contains papers on municipal work 

at Shipley, West Bromwich, Aldershot, King's 

Lynn, and Sudbury, and of these particular 

mention may be made of the exhaustive and 

clearly illustrated paper by Mr. A. D. Greatorex 
on municipal work at West Bromwioh. Of 
more general interest is the series of six papers 
on the ventilation of sewers and drains. They 
show that some municipal engineers are despair- 
ing of a satisfactory solution of this problem 
being found. One of the six authors seems to 
think that the necessity for ventilating sewers 
has not been proved, and three others advocate 
the abolition of the intercepting trap in order 
that house-drains and soil-pipes may serve 
as sewer-ventilators. This is not the first time 

that municipal engineers have expressed a 

desire to shift their responsibility for the 

ventilation of sewers on to the shoulders of 


architects, builders, and building- owners. and 
we must again strongly object to the proposal. 
In the discussion on the papers Mr. T. de Courcy 
Meade, the City Engineer of Manchester, very 
wisely said:—‘‘I think it is to be regretted 
that younger members and graduates who are 
present to-day should hear so many seniors 
propose the abolition of the intercepting 
trap; it is a very dangerous principle to advo- 
cate, and I have risen simply to enter my 
protest against it; it is unscientific, and it is 
not the remedy for unventilated sewers.” The 
volume contains two short papers on the bac- 
terial treatment of sewage, by Dr. F. Clowes and 
Mr. W. D. Scott-Moncrieff, and others on 
„Trees in Public Roads,” * Cremation,” etc. 
It is clearly printed, and is altogether an 
interesting record of the Association's proceed- 
ings during the year 1902-3. 


Paint and Colour Mixing: A Practical Hand- 
book for Painters, Decorators, and all who 
Have to Mix Colours. By ARTHUR SEYMOUR 
JENNINGS. Second Edition. London: E. 
and F. N. Spon. 1904. 

THE principal additions made in this edition of 
“ Paint and Colour Mixing ” consist of a chapter 
on washable and other water paints, a chapter 
entitled Notes on Colour Harmony.“ and @ 
short chapter on the mixing of colours with 
black japan. The number of plates constructed 
of strips of painted paper, representing the 
principal colours on the market, has been 
increased from four to eight, giving altogether 
examples of 171 colours. 

The author is of opinion that house painters 
do not use black japan in coloured paints to 
the extent it deserves. Black japan mixed 
with orange chrome forms a chocolate brown, 
with lemon chrome a neutral green, and with 
Indian red arich dark red. But the proportions 
to be used in producing these colours are not 
stated, and the mixer must experiment for 
himself with the mixtures until he obtains the 
desired tint. 

In the chapter on Greys and Grays the 
author defines a grey as an admixture of 
black and white, while a gray is an ad- 
mixture of black and white to which a colour 
has been added, but in which the black and 
white still predominate. This is not a good 
method of distinction, for the pronunciation of 
the two words is the same, and when making 
verbal inquiry for the desired colour it would be 
impossible to distinguish between grey and 
ee ra ao} 

Gomme portions of the book are written in the 
style of an advertising circular rather than in 
that of an instructive technical work. For 
example, the paragraph headed Fireproof 
Paint gives no information concerning the 
composition and manufacture of such paint, 
but merely gives the name and address of a 


firm which manufactures a fireproof paint. 


The same objection applies to the paragraph 
headed “ Filling Up.” 

The book, however, though rot a large one, 
contains much information and suggestive 
matter. Architects and builders will find it 
useful for reference purposes. 


Modern House Drainage. Plans and diagrams 
by GERARD J G. JENSEN, C. E. The Sanitary 
Publishing Company, 5, Fetter-lane, E.G 
(No date.) 

Tus publication consists of two sheets of 

drawings mounted on cloth and folded to fit 

into a cloth case. There is no letterpress. 

Sheet 1 contains illustrations of soil and waste 

pipes, and the methods of connexion to water- 

closets, lavatories, sinks, and bath. Four gully 
traps of different kinds and some other details 
are also given. The diagrams are clear, and 

show good types of plumber’s work, but it is a 

pity that neither scales nor figured dimensions 

are inserted. The wiped joint between one of 
the sink traps and the waste pipe is incorrectly 
shown. Sheet 2 contains the ground-floor plan 
of a house with a complete and well-designed 
system of drainage, a longitudinal section of the 
main drain, and details of the manholes, air- 
inlets, etc. The general plan is drawn to a 
scale of about 16 ft. to an inch, the section is 
slightly larger but no scale is shown, and the 
details are drawn to two or three different 
scales, but here again there are neither scales 
nor dimensions. The soil-pipe described as E in 
the “ Reference ” is not lettered on the plan, and 
the number 7 is omitted from the title of one 
of the air-inlet details. These are perhaps 
trifling defects, but they certainly detract some- 
what from the value of the drawings. _ q 
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The Student’s Column. 


ARCHES.—XIV. 


OR the further elucidation of Alexander 
and Thomson’s method of dealing 
with load areas we will now enter 
a little more fully into details. 


Horizontal load area for a semi-circular rib, 
loaded uniformly along the rib. 


Assume the uniform load along the rib, of 
which A C B, Fig. 61, is the left-hand half, to 
consist of a ring of unit density with a uniform 
thickness of half a radius = $ r, so that the 
area of the part of the ring forming the load of 
any arc A C shall be equal to the area O A C. a 


By Navier’s principle* the general expression 
for thrust at the crown is T = pr. 
case, adopting the symbol Ho, as in Fig. 61, 
to indicate crown thrust, and $ r to represent 

= p, the unit intensity of uniform pressure, 
and r the radius, we have 


Ho = tr xr = Z 15. 


This must be the area of the total horizontal 
load area a b & d, standing upon the basea d, the 
length of which is equal to r. 

If the rib were balanced under the uniform 
load along the curve alone its form would be a 
catenary. Assuming the rib to have been 
intentionally pulled into a semi-circle, as in 
Fig. 61, the horizontal load to prevent lateral 
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In this 


ess inwards at each level, 

e intensity of the pressure diminishing from 
the springing to the crown. The breadth f v 
of the horizontal load area at the level of any 
point C on the rib may be found by the following 
formula, wherein i = the slope of the curve 
at C:— bd 

hia 2071 — sin 2 1 
23 ein — sin 31 


The breadths of the horizontal load area at 
ten equidistant points of a d are found by 
substituting in the expression for f v ten 
values of the angle 1, whose cosines are 0, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 ninths of r, the radius, 
respectively. A 

These ten values are given in the second 
column of the following table, and indicate 
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points on the true boundary b b, which is a 
regular curve. Values for an approximate 
boundary formed of the three battered lines 
b g, g l, and J k, are given in the third column 
of the same table. 


Values Values for 


Cos i. for Curve. Treble Batter Line. 
0 333 r 333 r 
b 357 r 861 r 
3 885 r 888 r 
3 416 r 416 v 
$ 452 r 444 r 
i 405 r 500 r 
g 547r 556 r 
$ 609 r sllr 
8 688 r 666 r 
g 785 r 777 7 


The approximate boundary is sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes, and encloses 
the exact area 175 required by the equation 
stated above. 


Horizontal load area for a semi-circular rib 
loaded with the area between itself and a 
horizontal straight line over it. 


Referring to Fig. 61, let A C B be the circular 
quadrant and D E the extrados or horizonta! 
line over it. In the first place assume that, in 
addition to the shaded vertical load area 
D E B A, there is also a uniform load along the 
rib of intensity = $ r. Then the 45 deg. slo 
u o gives the horizontal load area drawn on the 
base a d for the combined loads. 

Now remove, in Fig. 6], the load along the 
rib, and at the same time remove the correspond- 
ing horizontal load area a b g l k d, drawn on 
the same base a d and supposed to gravitate 
horizontally outwards from the rib, while the 
first area gravitates horizontally inwards 
towards the rib. Hence, for the given vertical 
load area between the rib and the straight 
extrados, the horizontal load area lies between 
the line u o and the curve approximately repre- 
sented by the treble batter b g k. This area is 
somewhat like an angular figure eight, and the 
two boundaries cross at a point p. The part 
below p gravitating horizontally inwards is 
poets and the part above p gravitating 

orizontally outwards is negative. Each part 
must have the same density as the given 
vertical load area. 

Allowance for the excess weight of a masonry 
ring of uniform thickness.—In dealing with the 
masonry arch Rankine recommends that the 
line of stress should be assumed, as a first 
approximation, to be along the soffit. This 
practice is followed by Alexander and Thomson 
in a diagram, from which Fig. 61 is reproduced. 
Hence the quadrant A C B is at once the soffit 
of the masonry ring, the intrados of the 
vertical Joad area, and the linear rib or line of 
stress. The weight of the masonry ring has 
been included in the vertical load area as if it 
were of the same density as the superstructure. 
The actual density is generally 3 w,as compared 
with the density w of the superstructure. 
The thickness of the masonry ring is taken at 
ys T, see fo = Fx in the figure, and assumed to 
act along the soffit. 

An additional vertical load has now to be 
considered uniformly spread along the rib and 
denoted by two concentric arcs +, r apart, and 
of the density 4 w. This load is exactly one- 
fifteenth of the load which, as a matter of 
convenience, was assumed along the rib, and 
the subtraction of which introduced the treble 
batter bg l k. l 

Consequently, it is only necessar 
a fifteenth part of the area a b g l k d by pricking 
back b b’ = b aand k k’ = x kd, and simi- 
larly at g and l, and drawing the dotted treble 
batter b’ K. 

Practically, then, with the line of stress 
assumed to be along the soffit, the allowance 
for a uniform masonry ring with an excess 
density of 50 per cent. and a thickness of 
one-fifteenth of the radius is made by receding 
the treble-batter boundary one-fifteenth. | 

Allowance for the excess weight of a masonry 
ring of varying thickness.—As the skewbacks of 
the segmental circular arch are usually 1°5 times 
the thickness of the keystone, the masonry ring 
may be taken to be included between two 
slightly eccentric circular arcs with their centres 
on one vertical line and their crowns at the 
distance fọ apart and a pair of points, 60 deg. 
out from the crown, at the distance 2 f apart. 
Two such arcs are indicated in Fig. 61 by the 
soffit and the upper dotted quadrant. The 
lower dotted arc is concentric with the soffit, 
and the excess weight of the part between these 
two arcs has already been considered. The 


to restore 


two dotted circles touch at the crown A, and | 


if completed their gieatest distance apart 
would be at their lowest points, there equalling 
the difference of their diameters. 

At the points right and left of the centre 
their distance apart is nearly the difference of 
the radii, slightly more or less according as 
the horizontal line is measured through one 
or the other centre. Hence the distance apart 
z of the two dotted quadrants measured along 
the radius through O, at any angle i out from 
the crown is approximately z = 2 f (1 — cos. i). 

An element of the area between the dotted 
circles is z r dt, and the vertical load area from 
the crown out to i is the definite integral of 
this between the limits O and i, whence the 
following expression for P is deduced*® :— 

= 2 tọ [r $ — x sin il. 

Interpreting the two terms separately :— 
The first is a uniform load along the arc equiva- 
lent to the area between the two concentric 
circles 2 f apart, and the second is a negative 
load uniform along the span. That is a paral- 
lelogram of the height 2 fo to be taken off the 
span. But since the excess weight is only 3 w, 
each of the uniform loads is to be an area 
of uniform breadth to and of the normal density 
w, one added along the rib and the other taken 
off the span. 

In Fig. 61, assume the load only to reach 
up to the horizontal through the crown A, the 
pair of parallelograms A E and a o being 
simultaneously removed. The conjugate hori- 
zontal load area is drawn inside the arch in 
dotted lines, one boundary being the dotted 
line A g B and the other the dotted treble-batter 
boundary ö g l k. This last is to be receded 
three-fifteenths of the area 6 O by pricking 
back b b = 3, b A, and k k’ = kO, and simi- 
larly at g and 1. One-fifteenth part is due to 
the uniform part of the ring and the other 
two-fifteenths to the first term of the spread- 
out part. At the same time the boundary A B 
is to be receded one-fifteenth of a radius into 
the position a“ n’ due to the second term. 
Finally a’ o' is to be added when A E is restored. 

The conjugate horizontal load area as modi- 
fied for the thickening-out ring is shown shaded 
in Fig. 61, the portion Q’ being the portion 
of it pushing in below p', and Q, the part 
above p” ing horizontally outwards. 

Alexander and Thomson next proceed to 
define and to discuss Rankine’s point of rupture, 
which is indicated by the graphical construc- 
tion in Fig. 61. 

The point p' or p” projected horizontally on 
the circle gives P’ the point of rupture, which 
is the point where the conjugate horizontal 
load area changes sign. Below P’ there is 
required a thrust Q, on the back of the arch, 
and above P' an outward pull Q,. The 
angle of rupture A O P', measured with a 
protractor, will be found to be 43 deg. 15 min. 
The joint between two voussoirs at P’ is the 
joint of rupture, and the point where this joint 
meets the back of the masonry ring gives 
Rankine’s level of heavy backing. The discus- 
sion of the point and joint of rupture by 
Alexander and Thomson is both interesting 
and instructive, but for our present purpose 
need not be followed further. 


Semi- circular masonry arch. 

In the application of the foregoing methods 
to the semi-circular arch, of which the left- 
hand quadrant is shown in Fig. 62, the assumed 
line of stress is the quadrant a n, of 48 ft. radius. 
with the centre at d, and taken up the middle 
of the masonry ring, which has a thickness 
AD = t = 3 ft. at the crown and a thick- 
ness f, = 6 ft. at the joint near C which is 
60 deg. out from the crown. The ring is formed 
by two eccentric circles, one being the soffit 
A ECB, described from the centre S with the 
radius S A = 43°5 ft., and the other described 
from the centre e with the radius e D = 52:5 ft. 
Beyond the joint C the back of the ring is 
stepped to receive the heavy backing, a portion 
of which virtually forms part of the arch ring. 

From a at the middle of the keystone the 
line a b is laid off equal to one-third of 48 ft., 
the mean radius; then b g is drawn with the 
batter of 1 in 4, so that g is at a level four-ninths 
of 48 ft. lower than b, then g l is drawn with 
the batter of 1 in 2, so that L is four-ninths 
of 48 ft. lower than g, and I k is drawn with the 
batter of l in l ; while a g n is drawn through 
a, the crown of the assumed line of stress with 
the batter of J in 1. 

These dotted lines include the conjugate 
horizontal load area, neglecting the weight 
of the half of the arch ring below the assumed 
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line of stress, and the excess weight of the other 
half over the average weight of the super. 
structure. The lo between a horizontal 
line through a and the formation level is also 
neglected. 

Assuming the density of the arch ring masonry 
to be } w, and that of the superstructure to 
be w, the excess density of the lower half of the 
ring will be J w, and that of the upper half will 
be 4 w. Conjointly the excess weight of the 
ring is w, and, as this is double the excess weight 
taken for Fig. 61, the boundaries must recede 
twice the previously ascertained distances. 
Hence in Fig. 62 the treble-batter boundary 
b g L k will recede six-fifteenths of the area to 
the ition of b k’, the boundary a n will 
recede two-fifteenths of 48 ft. when there is 
added to it the parallelogram u o equal to the 
parallelogram between the horizontal through 
a and the formation level, which is at the height 
a O = 3 ft. above the point a. 

The area p o, the positive part of the load 
area, is found by measurement or calculation 
to be almost exactly 400 sq. ft., so that 
Q, = 400 w is the inward thrust to be resisted 
by the solid backing. To give the required 
reaction the, backing must extend from the 
springing joint B to a distance of z = 12 ft., this 
dimension being determined in the following 
manner :—The weight pressing the backing 
down upon ite base is z x w, and, i 
the co-efficient of friction of masonry on masonry 
at 0:7, we have 

z = 400 w + 48 x 0°7 = 12, nearly. 

Above the level of p, the conjugate hori- 
zontal load required to act outwardly is Q, = 
112 w, and if it were practicable to apply this 
load the line of stress would be the circle of 
48 ft. radius, and the thrust at the crown 
Ho = (Q, = Q,) = (400 w — 112 zka 288 w. 

Rankine recommends* that the heavy 
backing should be continued up to a level nearly 
corresponding with ki in Fig. 61, but in the 

resent case it is only necessary to bring the 

acking up to the level of g, as the thickening 
of the ring is sufficient backing down to that 
point. 

For a masonry ring of uniform thickness 
heavy backing may come to the level of p as 
recommended by kine. 

In the present case a part of the Dan 
area Q, from p to g is left out, as well as the 
negative part Q,. This ore part, shaded 
across, is not entirely left out, being applied 
lower down, so that the whole inward thrust 
Q, = 400 w is applied to the back of the arch 
between joints B and C. An equal portion of 
the negative area from p upwards = 20 w is 
also shaded across, and thus two joints of 
rupture E and C are determined, one above 
and the other below Rankine’s joint of rupture. 

The omission of the horizontal load above C 
necessitates the modification of the line of 
stress from that joint to the corresponding 
joint on the other side of the crown. For 
want of the outward pull Q, the arch tends to 
shrink horizontally and the crown to rise. 
This brings the centre of stress at the crown joint 
down from the bisecting point to the lower 
trisecting point. As the crown thrust Ho is now 
greatly increased, 400 w must be divided by 
AD + D O or 6 w, giving the radius of c urva- 
ture of the modified line of stress at its crown, 
o = 67 ft. 

: A circle described with this radius, having its 
centre on the vertical through the crown, and 
beginning at the lower trisecting point of the 
crown joint A, crosses the assumed line of 
stress and approaches the upper boundary of 
the middle third of the arch ring. At the 
point E a thrust of a little more than 400 w has 
shifted from the bisecting point to near the 
upp trisecting point of the joint, a distance 
of nearly 6 in. This is the same as applying 
at El the upper end of the block C E, a left. 
handed couple of 400 w + 4 = 200 w, a 
the place of the couple 20 w x 9 ft. constitu 

b the shaded parts of the horizontal load area 
above and below p which was left out so far as 
the block C E was concerned. 

Three points on the left half of the modified 
line of stress (Fig. 62) are the lower trisecting 
point of the crown joint A, the upper trisecting 
point of the first joint of rupture E, and a point 
slightly above the middle of the second joint of 
rupture C. 

The verification is as follows. Consider the 
part A C to be rigid, and see whether the three 
forces acting upon it meet at a point: —(I] 
The weight of the structure from C to O = 
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680 w, acting downwards through the centre 
of gravity; (2) the horizontal force Hy = 
w acting horizontally through the lower 


trisecting point of the crown joint ; and (3) the 
oblique thrust near the middle of the joint C. 
T moments about the last point, we have 
680 w x 13 ft. and 400 w x 22 ft. approxi- 
mately equal. It is then only necessary to 
show that the whole weight from A down to 
C = 680 w, and the centre of gravity 15-4 ft., 
measured horizontally from the right-hand 
vertical boundary. The weights and . 


of four into which the area O A C can 
be divided are figured on the right half of 
Fig. 62. 


Again consider the structure rigid from 
A to E, when the three forces must again meet 
at a point :—(1) The vertical force = 287 w 
t h the centre of gravit ; (2) the hori- 
zon force = 400 w t rough the lower tri- 
secting point of the joint A; and (3) an oblique 
force parallel to the tangent of the line of stress 
acting through the upper trisecting point of E. 
Taking moment about this last point, we have 
400 w x 75 ft. approximately equal to 
287 w x 10:5 ft. The areas and levers of the 
various ar forces into which the area under 
consideration can be divided are printed on the 
lower part of the right half of Fig. 62. 

In this way a segmental arch is indirectly 
designed, the half span of the soffit being 
37:5 ft., the rise of the soffit 21°5 ft., the for- 
mation level being 4:5 ft. above the crown of 
the soffit, and the total rise of the formation 
above the springing level is 26 ft. Five points 
on the line of stress are known—viz., A, E, and C 
and two points on the right half of the arch 
corresponding with the points E and C on the 
left“ half. 

Light elastic rubble spandrels to a stretch 
of 7 ft. are shown above the heavy backi A 
but these are intended merely to exert hori- 
zontal reaction when the live load comes on the 
opposite side of the arch. Their horizontal 

resistance is}7 x 23 w x 0'7 = 113 w. 
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Correspondence. 


PROPOSAL FOR A RESERVOIR ON THE 
THAMES. 


Sm. —I send you a rough plan of a sugges- 
tion for a reservoir, to hold from 400 to 500 
million pace of water, on a site formed by a 
bend of the river between Teddington and 
Twickenham. 
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Plan of Proposed Reservoir. 


The scheme also includes new roads and 
bridges opening up a district which might be 
used for buildin : 

A great quantity of material would have to 
be removed, but might be disposed of profit- 
ably, and the work, extended over several 


years, might help the solution of the “un- 
employed” question in the locality of 18 8 
— ä —„ . — 
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Bumpers’ Quantities. By Herbert C. 
Grubb. (Methuen and Co. 4s. 6d.) 
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Mr. Johx Prrhick.— On Tuesday, March 29, 
Mr. J. Pethick succumbed to the injuries sus- 
tained in a serious carriage accident on the 
previous Saturday. Essentially the architect 
of his own fortunes, Mr. Pethick carved out 
for himself a career which remains a monu- 
ment to his business aptitude, ente rise, and 
energy. Mr. Pethick was born in uly, 1827, 
his father being the manager of the Dartmoor 
Granite Works, now owned by the firm of 
Pethick Bros., the well-known contractors. 

ving school at the age of twelve, he was 
apprenticed to a carpenter, at Turnchapel, and 
early achieved the reputation of being one of 
the most skilled oraftsmen in the district. 
When twenty-five years of age he entered into 
partnership with Benjamin Call as a 
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BATHS AND LIBRARY, SHEFFIELD.—A block of 
publio buildings, containing baths, and a 
library and reading-room, has just been com- 
pleted for the Park Ward, Sheffield. The 
work has been carried out from the designs 
of the City Surveyor (Mr. C. F. _Wike) and 
his staff by the Works Construction Depart- 
ment at a total estimated cost of 18,600. The 
buildings are of brick, with stone facings, 
and form a rectangular two-storied block, 
with a main frontage to Duke-street, and 
other frontages to Samson- street and Coates- 
street, while the fourth side overlooks open 
ground, on which there is room for extension 
up to the building line of a new street. A 
feature of the bui ding is the high chimney 
stack (120 ft.) used in connexion with the 

iler furnaces for heating the water used in 
the baths. The swimming bath runs parallel 
with Samson-street, and is entered from that 
thoroughfare. It is 75 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, 
with a bottom sloping from a depth of 3 ft. 
at the shallow end to 6 ft. at the deep end. 
Round the two sides and the shallow end of 
the bath are dressing boxes, about forty in 
number, and provision has been made for the 
construction at some future time of a gallery 
above the dressing boxes. The bath is lined 
with blue and white bricks. Also on the 
ground floor there are eight men’s slipper 
baths, and four ladies’ sli per baths, office, 
conveniences, etc., and on the floor above are 
Placed the caretakers’ rooms, and another 
series of eight men’s slipper baths. There is 
a steel and glass roof over the bath. In the 
basement are the boilers, coal cellars, laundry, 
mangling-room, driers, etc., in connexion with 
the baths. A subway extends all round the 
swimming bath. The library portion of the 
premises face Duke-street, and is cntirely 
shut off from the baths. The Lending Library, 
on the ground floor, and entered from Duke- 
street, is 76 ft. by 25 ft. A space at one end 
18 screened off as an office for the librarian, 


nership was dissolved, and one of the 
Mr. Bo 

solution was the erection of new Guildhall and 
Municipal Buildings at Plymouth, which were 
opened by the King and A nee the 
in ; 


Hotel on the Hoe, 
men’s dwellings, 
Plymouth, and 
With Mr. Relf 
Lydford to Friary, 22 


ave the London and South-Western Railway Í the body of the room will be occupied by 
or the first time an independent route to Ply- shelving, and at the end of the room nearest 
mouth. This line was opened in „and cost | the entrance there is a portion, 18 ft. by 
nearly 800.0007. Besides numerous cuttings, it | 19 ft., which the public will use. Over the 
Comprises two long tunnels and a number o Lending Library, on the first floor, is a 


reading - room of corresponding size, 76 ft. by 
25 ft., with a wood-blook floor. The reading- 


with his sons he constructed the ale of | room is approached by a wide staircase, wit 
Glamorgan Railway from Barry to Bridge | stone steps and glazed brick wall. The 
End, a distance of some 22 miles. In the Yeo buildings at night are lighted throughout by 


C ght Rail- 
way from Aberystwith to Devil’s Bridge, the 
many of the 
viaducts for the Great Western Railway on 
and the erection of a 
mansions in the western 
Pethick was the builder of 
numerous churches, and many public buildings. 
Since 1874 Mr. Pethick has been connected 
with the Town Council of Plymouth, and he 
served in the office of 3800 during the two 
years, 1898-1899 and 1899-1900. As a member 
of the Board of Guardians for many years, he 
took a lively interest in the welfare of the 
poor, and an active part in movements for the 


work :.—Joiner’s work, 
steel work, W. 
heating Apparatus, 
Co.; plum 
and Co.; and slating and plastering, Charles 
Chadwick. 

Town Hat Extension, Braprorp.—At a 
meeting of the Finance and General Pur- 
poses Committee of the Bradford Corporation 
on the 24th ult. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, the 
City Architect, submitted sketch plans for 
the proposed extension of the Town Fall. 
The original scheme provided for the addition 


Portass; iron and 


e and 


relief of the unemployed. Mr. Pethick | of a story to the present building, besides an 
materially aided the church extension move- | extension on the site of the old Conditioning 
ment in the Three Towns by gifts of granite | House, the approximate cost of the scheme 
for new churches. When Smeaton’s lighthouse being about 100,000. This proposal the 
was taken down from the Eddystone rock, Mr. Council vetoed, and tne architect was 


Pethick provided, at his own cost, the present 
ranite base required for its re-erection, and 
ut for his generosity it is doubtful whether 

Plymouth would now have been in ossession 

of the Smeaton Tower, which is so amiliar a 

landmark on the Hoe. Mr. Pethick’s name is 

familiar to our readers in connexion with the 
foundations and piers of the new Vauxhall 


instructed to confine his attention to a new 
building where the Conditioning House for- 
merly stood, with some structural alterations 
to the present hall. The present scheme pro- 
poses to conneot the old and new buildings by 
a corridor, which will be a continuation of the 
existing main entrance. This entrance is to 

considerably enlarged and improved by 


Bridge and the widening of London Bridge, taking in the present Council Chamber. The 
both of which contracts he lived to see new Council Chamber will be in the centre of 
completed. the extension, and will accommodate 100 
— — — members, in addition to seats for officials and 

the Press, giving an increase of fifteen seats. 


GENERAL . BUILDING NEWS. 
WaREHOUEE, GLAsGow.—The Magasin des 
Tuileries in Sauchiehall-street, Glasgow, was 
opened on the 21st ult. The buildings were 


The new education authority will be trans- 
ferred to the new portion, whilst the col- 
lector's, architect's, and other departments, 
at present located in different places in the 


formerly known as the Corporation Galleries, | town, will be transferred to the Town Hall. 
where for half a century the Corporation art | the Tramways Department being the only one 
treasures were housed. These have now been | to remain outside. The new frontages have 
transferred to Kelvingrove; but part of the been designed in the Gothic style, to har- 
old building is still devoted to art, the | monise with the present Town Hall, and the 


new building will have six stories. The plans, 
it is stated, met with general appresel, and will 
be submitted in due course to the City Council. 
The estimated cost of the scheme is 70,0002. 
ISOLATION Hosrirat, Hampron.—The new 
Isolation Hospital which has been erected by 
the District Council in the Uxbridge-road, 
Hampton Hill, near its junction with Burton’s. 
road, was opened on the 19th ult. In 1902 
lans for the hospital were repared by Mr. 
8. H. Chambers, the Council's surveyor, and 
these were sanctioned by the Loca] Govern- 
ment Board, and the tender of Mr. E. Cham. 
berlain, of Addlestone, at 3,400 “., was accepted. 


exhibitions of the Royal Glasgow Institute 
of the Fine Arts being held there. The 
remainder is occupied by MM. Treron et Cie., 
the proprietors of the Magasin des Tuileries. 
The warehouse has a frontage to Sauchiehall- 
street of 245 ft. There are in all forty-eight 
show windows, thirty-five of these being in 
Sauchiehall-street and the others in Rose- 
street and Dalhousie-street. One of the chief 
features of the building is the dome at the 
corner of Sauchiehall-street and Rose. street. 
The warehouse is decorated and furnished in 
the style of the period of Louis XIV. Mr. 
Burnet was the architect. 
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The buildings are of stock bricks, with dress- 


ings of red Leicestershire sand stocks and 
parent indurated stone. The roofs are 
oarded, felted, and covered with Westmor- 
land slates. The accommodation is for ten 
beds, and the several blocks consist of adminis- 
trative block, ward pavilion, laundry and disin- 
fecting station, and ambulance station and 
mortuary. All the blocks are over 40 ft. apart, 


and the land enclosed leaves room for 
extensions for some time to come. The 
buildings are electrically lighted. be the 


Twickenham and Teddington Electric Supply 
Co. Owing to the limited sum at the disposal 
vf the Council and the present size of the 
hospital, only a small administrative block 
has been erected, but as the requirements 
increase this block will be used as an entrance 
lodge, and a larger block erected for the 
matron and nurses. 

Free Lisrary, GooLE.— The memorial stones 
of the new free library at Goole were laid on 
the 28th ult. Mr. H. B. Thorpe is the archi- 
tect and Mr. J. Walker is the contractor. The 
new library will cover an area of about 400 
square vards, having a frontage of about 50 ft. 
to the south side of Carlisle-street and a total 
depth of about 72 ft. The accommodation on 
the ground floor will consist of a reading-room, 
an entrance hall leading to the counter of the 
lending library, a juvenile room, and a 
reference library and offices. Nearly the whole 
of the second story will be taken up for a 
lecture-room, Externally, facing Carlisle- 
Street. the building will be of red brick. with 
red Kuabon terra-cotta facings. 

THe Henry Sucpen Memoria HALL. Bric- 
Horaz. — The opening took place on the 
26 ult. of the new hall built at the Bridge End 
Congregational Church, Brighouse, in memory 
of the late Ald. Henry Sugden, J.P. The hall, 
which will seat 600. has been erected from 
plans by Messrs. Sharp and Waller, architects, 
Brighouse, over a series of one-story class- 
rooms, and has a frontage to the main road 
connecting Brighouse and Rastrick. The total 
cost has been about 1, 800“. 

Rivtry Hovss, BETHNAL Green.—The founda- 
tion stone of Ridley House. erected in con- 
nexion with the Church of St. James-the-Less, 
„ 5 beet recently. The new 

ulldings have been built from the design 
Mr. E. Hoole, architect. ere 
_ BANKING Premises, SHEFFIELD.—A new build- 
ing has been erected at the corner of High. 
street and Angel-street. Sheffield, for the 
Sheffield branch of the York City and County 
Bank. The frontage is 63 ft. long. and the 
depth of the premises 77 ft. The front of the 
ground floor is of Aberdeen granite, the por- 
tion above being of carved Hopton wood stone. 
The building is lighted with electricity. The 
roof is flat. and is of concrete and asphalte. 
Concrete is also used for most of the flooring 
and the partitions. On the ground floor there 
is the large banking hall. The walls and 
counter fronts are of marble, and there are a 
number of square marble columns. The clerks’ 
and upper office section entrance is floored with 
marble mosaic, and behind the counters the 
floor is of wooden blocks. The window and 
door fittings on the ground floor are of bronze. 
and the other fittings of the banking hall are 
made of Italian walnut and mahogany. At 
the ‘back of the counters are screens of inlaid 
Italian walnut. To the left of the large 
entrance to the banking hall is a firenlace of 
inlaid marble, near the top being the Sheffield 
coat of arms. The ground floor also consista 
of the manager's room and waiting-room. both 
of which are fitted in Italian walnut. On the 
same floor also there is a stationery room, 
with fittings of stained wood. There are two 
suites of offices on the first floor. a suite of 
offices on the second floor, and the next floor 
comprises three suites of offices and caretakers’ 
rooms. In the basement there are two strong- 
rooms, clerks’ rooms. etc., and there is also a 
aub- basement. The banking premises are 
heated throughout with hot water. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Walter Brierley, of Lendal. York: 
Messrs. Longden and Sons werethe contractors. 
and Mr. A. S. Woodhead has superintended 
th» fitting of the interior. 

ALTERATIONS TO THE Town Hatt. FOLKESTONE. 
—On Thursday, the 24th ult.. an inquiry was 
held at the town hall into an application by 
the Town Council for permission to borrow 
4.400 /. for „ 5 the town hall build. 
ngs, according to plans prepared be Mr. 
Reginald Pope. The architect, in explaining 
his plans. said that the floor space of the 
large hall would be decreased, but the gallerv 


accommodation considerably increased. and 
there would also be separate exits. 
Business) PREMISES. Preeapmpty.— At the 


corner of Air-street, Piccadilly, new premises 
have been erected for Messrs. J. C. Cording 
and Co.. Ltd. The architect of the building is 
Mr. Harold A. Wocdington: and Messrs. 


Howard and Co., of Covent Garden. have been 
the builders. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


GAINSBOROUGH WATER UNDERTAKING.—On the 
23rd ult. was celebrated the completion of a 
scheme of water supply which has occupied 
the attention of the Gainsborough Urban 
Authority for twenty years. The boring, 
which is the largest sunk for waterworks 
purposes in the kingdom, if not in the world, 
naturally involved difficulties and delays of 
no ordinary kind; in fact, owing to the 
breaking of the boring rope and the burying 
of the boring tool at a depth of 725 ft. from 
the surface, this work was practically at a 
standstill for twenty months. However. 
through patience and perseverance on the part 
of the contractors (Messrs. E. Timmins and 
Sons, Ltd., of Runcorn). the boring tool was 
at last recovered, and the boring completed 
to a total depth of 1,515 ft. in 1900. Mr. 
Jabez Church having died in 1896. the District 
Council appointed his partner and successor 
(Mr. Percy Griffith, M. Inst. C. E.. F. G. S.) as 
engineer to the scheme. and to him fell the 
duty of dealing with the pumping machinery 
required. The capacity of the pump was fixed 
between a maximum of 60,000 gallons per hour 
and a minimum of 40,000, and a double-acting 
“concertina” pump, with Ashlev's multiple 
valves, was specified. Contractors were invited 
to submit their own designs for the engine. 
and that of Messrs. Combe, Barbour, and 
Combe, of Belfast. was accepted. On starting 
the pumps it was ascertained that the 
minimum yield could not be obtained, but 
since that time the actual vield has increased 
from 29.000 gallons per hour to 32.000 gallons, 
and there is every reason to believe that as 
time goes on the fissures in the sandstone will 
open out, and a still further supply will be 
secured. The present yield is. however, more 
than sufficient for the maximum requirements 
of the town.—Shefield Telegraph. 

DrainaGE Works, AstTon.—In the early part 
of last year the Aston Surveyor (Mr. G. H. 
Jack) prepared a scheme for the storm-water 
drainage of the whole of the district at a cost 
of 56.5002. For a long time the local authority 
has been cognisant of the fact that the main 


sewers were inadequate to take both storm 


water and sewage matter, the result being that 
properties were flooded. So serious were the 
complaints received that the Highways Com- 
mittee recognised the desirability of remedying 
the evil as early as possible. Owing, however, 
to the other large schemes on hand in the 
district, the Council has not thought it advis- 
able to proceed with the scheme as a whole. 
Therefore it was decided to deal with the most 
urgent parts of the district first, and, in 
accordance with this, works have already been 
carried out at Witton. On the 29th ult., Mr. F. H. 
Tulloch, M. Inst.C.E., inspector of the Local 
Government Board, conducted an inquiry at 
the Council House, Aston, into the application 
of the Council for power to borrow 2,500/., for 
works of drainage at Aston Cross, which is one 
of the points requiring immediate attention.— 
Birmingham Daily Post. 

SEWAGE SCHEME, Moriry.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Morley Town Council the 
Borough Engineer (Mr. W. E. Putman) 
explained the plans for the completion of the 
sewage purification works, and a discussion 
took place on the proposal of the Sewage Puri- 
fication Committee that the scheme and plans 
be approved, and that application be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
the borrowing of the sum of 18,000/. for carry- 
ing out the works. It was ultimately decided 
to adopt the recommendation of the Committee. 
—Yorkshire Daily Observer. 


— ——„— — 
FOREIGN. 


France.—The Municipal Council of Paris 
have voted a sum of 41 million francs for the 
construction of new schools. A new artesian 
well in the XIIIth arrondissement of Paris 
was inaugurated last weck. The President 
of the Republic opened last week the new 
Bretonneau Hospital for Children at Mont- 
martre, in Rue Etex and Rue Carpeaux, and 
also a new fire brigade barracks in Rue 
Carpeaux, which was described in the Builder 
two Fears ago. when the members of the Con- 
gress of Architects visited it. M. Héneux is 
the architect of both buildings. — The Lycée 
Saint-Louis, Paris, is to be enlarged, and at 
the same time the Rue de Vaugirard prolonged 
to the Boulevard Saint-Michel. The total cost 
will be about 1,250,000 francs. to be shared 
equally between the State and Municipality of 
Paris. An asylum for aged men isto be built 
at Lille, the cost being defraved by a citizen of 
the town, M. Wanoschot. The Chamber of 
Deputies has under consideration a bill for the 
enlargement of the town of Lyons, by taking 
in the suburban communes of Villeurbane, St. 
Rambert, Ile Barbe, and Calaires.—A sana- 
torium for consumption, especially intended 
for French school teachers of both sexes, is to 
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be built at Guéret, on the south-western slcpe 
of Puy-de-Gaudy.—The new Hotel de Vile 
at Sens was opened last Sunday. It is from 
the designs of two Parisian architects, M. 
Dupont and M. Poivert. Its cost has beea 
945,000 francs.—The ‘Société Académique 
d' Architecture“ of Lyons has given the 
following subjects for its annual competition 
for this year: —In architecture, an Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts: in archeology, a drawing of an 
ancient house in the Rue Lainerie; and in 
decorative art, designs for a stair balustrade 
and for lamp pendants for a drawing-room.—— 
The Government has given orders for the re 
moval of the crucifixes and other religi u 
emblems placed in the Courts of Justice. In 
consequence of this order, it is probable that 
the“ Christ.“ by M. Bonnat, which decorates 
the Assize-court of the Seine Department, will 
be sent to the Petit Palais. The celebrated 
triptych. be Van Eyck, which former, 
decorated the old large chamber of the Par- 
liament House, and is at present in the First 
Chamber of the Civil Court, will probably be 
sent to the Louvre. — During next session, the 
Municipal Council of Paris will again be 
occupied with the question of the Boulevard 
Haussmann, the prolongation from Rue Tait- 
bout to the Boulevard Montmartre which has 
been long desired, and which it will cost the 
city about 15 million francs to carry out.—— 
The restoration of the ancient church of St. 
Pierre at Montmartre, which has been inter- 
rupted, is to be continued, the cost being 
divided between the State and the Munici- 
pality.x——The death is announced, at the age 
of 65, of M. Edouard Boulanger, architect. 
pupil of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and of 
Constant Dufeux. He obtained in competition 
the commission for the cathedral of Saigen. 
and in 1883 he was architect for the French 
section of the International Exhibition at 
Amsterdam. He became, about the same time, 


a member of the Société Centrale des 
Architectes. 
eee a eee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFE3SIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
— The work of Mr. John W. Simpson, 
F. R. I. B. A., and of Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, 
A. R. I. B. A., will in future be carried on in 
partnership at 3, Verulum- buildings, Grav’s 
Inn, W. C. — Mr. W. E. H. Clarke, architect 
(Hereford), has removed his offices from 
4. Portland-street to Cathedral Chambers, 
King- street, Hereford. 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE ROMAN Forty." 
In our review, under the heading Books” 
last week, the statement in a quotation from 
the book, that part of the inscription of 
Augustus in regard to the altar of Vulcan was 
„found in 1848.“ should have been corrected 
to ‘‘ 1548.” The author of the review being on 
a journey at the time, his corrected proof did 
not reach us till too late. 

MANCHESTER INFIRMARY.—Mr. E. J. Milner 
Allen writes to say that the accepted design 
for the rebuilding of the infirmary on the 
Piccadilly site. at Manchester, referred to in 
our article of last week was the joint work of 
Mr. Simpson and himself, though Mr. Simpson 
alone, as stated in our article, was responsible 
for the design submitted in the recent 
competition. 

UNDERGROUND Rooms IN Sr. Pancras.—The 
Public Health Committee of the London 
County Council reported as follows at the meet- 
ing last week of the Council :—“ We reported 
on February 2 last that when inquiry was 
made in the Metropolitan Borough of St 
Pancras by the Medical Officer of Health as 
to the number of underground rooms illegally 
occupied as dwellings, it was found that over 
400 tenements, affording accommodation for 
more than 1,000 persons, were occupied sepa- 
rately, although they contravened the provision 
of the law relating to underground reoms be 
ginning to be occupied after 1855. As a result 
of a subsequent inspection of the district, the 
Borough Medical Officer reported that there 
were 640 rooms in which the conditions were 
practically irremediable, and he suggested that 
these rooms should be dealt with consecutively 
and at intervals, ‘so as to avoid the serious 
effects of suddenly displacing a large popula- 
tion.’ The first set of notices, dealing with 
fifty houses, was served by the Borough 
Council on August 7, 1903, and since that date 
the Borough Council has decided to serve 
further notices as follows—on December 15. 
fifty-eight; on January 13, twenty-seven; and 
on March 2, ninety; making 225 in all. We 
understand that it 1s proposed to serve further 
notices at intervals so that all the houses which 
are illegally occupied will be dealt with bv the 
end of the summer of this year. The Council. 
on December 22, 1903, decided to press the 
Borough Council to proceed with more 
rapidity in the matter, and we are glad to 
observe that substantial progress is now being 
made. We will report later as to the effect of 
the notices served by the Borough Council.” 
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NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS..--The 
annual meeting of the Leeds District Council 
for the National Registration of Plumbers was 
held on Friday Jast week at the Leeds Institute 
of Science, Art, and Literature. The annua! 
“aport; which was presented to the meeting, 
reters to the number of plumbers added to 
the register during the past year as being 
satisfactory, and urges that all plumbers not 
at present on the register should take steps 
to become registered while thev are able to do 
so under the present conditions. The follow- 


ing resolution was passed unanimously :— 
That this meeting of the Leeds District 
Council for the National Registration of 


Plumbers records its emphatic opinion that 
the time has arrived when the voluntary 
system of registration for plumbers, carried 
on in Leeds and other large centres of popu- 
lation in the United Kingdom by the joint 
action of the public authorities and the 
plumbers, should be placed on a statutory 
basis, on lines already approved by the Loca! 
Government Board, in the interests of public 
health and economy, and that such legisla- 
tion is a necessary adjunct to the powers 
already exercised by sauitary authorities and 
the water undertakings of the Kingdom.” 
GEOLOGICAL Excursions.—Professor Seeley, 
King's College, London, will conduct ten 
geological excursions to examine the main 
channel of the Thames and some of its tribu- 
taries, to begin April 23, at Purfleet, where the 
Thames flows over the chalk. 
SHEFFIELD Master BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual dinner of the Sheffield Master 
Builders’ Association was held on the 29th ult. 
at the Building Trades’ Exchange, Cross Bur- 
gess-street, Mr. J. D. Cook (President) in the 
chair. The loyal toasts having been honoured, 
Mr. J. Biggin proposed The Corporation, 
City, and Trade of Sheffield.“ He remarked 
that in Sheffield at the present time people 
were discussing the question of house providing. 
They as builders were of opinion that this 
should be left to private enterprise, so far 
as private enterprise could cover it. But in 
Sheffield there was a class of houses required 
that private enterprise could not provide. 
There were thousands of men in Sheffield— 
labourers and others—whose average wage, 
taking the year round, did not exceed ll. a 
week. It was not possible for these to pay 
more than 4s. a week rent. Houses of this 
class were not provided by private enterprise, 
and he thought it was the duty of the Corpora- 
tion to step in and provide them. Private 
enterprise, he contended, did enough for every- 
body else except this class in this direction. 
They agreed that the water, tramways, electric 
light, and the markets should be in the hands 
of the Corporation, but were absolutely unani- 
mous that public work paid for out of public 
funds should be put up for public competition. 
If that were done the Works Construction 
Department might shut up at any moment. 
It was not possible for any class of men to 
carry on a Works Construction Department 
successfully in competition with the open 
market. Certain parties were doing their 
utmost to revive this department, but if all 
the councillors of Shefheld were to unite in an 
effort to revive the department he thought 
they would eventually fail.—Councillor Lan- 
cashire first responded, and in the course of his 
remarks he referred to the Water Committee, 
which, he said, was now a paying concern, and 
he looked to it to materially reduce the rates. 
They were just completing one of the largest 
reservoirs at Langsett, and the work of 
another was half way through, so that in 
eighteen months or two years they would have 
an immense supply, sufficient not only for 
Shefheld, but also for Rotherham, Doncaster, 
and the Don Valley. As to the Works Con- 
struction Committee, he expressed his con- 
tinued opposition to it. Alderman Nixon, who 
also responded, spoke of the need of sound 
business men on the Corporation. Referring to 
the housing question, he spoke of the severity 
of the Local Government Board regulations, 
compelling the erection of houses commensu- 
tate with those destroyed, thus putting up the 
expense. He also expressed himself opposed to 
the Works Construction Department as an 
injustice to those trading in competition with 
it. The toast of The House of Commons“ 
was submitted by Councillor Longden, and 
Alderman Batty Langley, M.P., responded. In 
reference to the Works Construction question in 
Sheffield, he thought it possible to form a 
committee to do repairs, large and small, with- 
out conflicting with the honourable competition 
of builders. He never believed the Sheffield 
builders had been in collusion with reference 
to any tender given in regard to large build- 
ings, The Works Construction Committee, he 
added, was not quite done for, but owing to 
the withdrawals, it had had a severe shaking. 
hen it rose again it would have to occupy a 
vastly different position. Mr. H. Hodkin 
submitted the toast of The National Asso- 


ciation’’ and “The Yorkshire Federation.“ 


Councillor Longden, one of the vice-presidents 
of the latter federation, in responding, spoke 
of the usefulness of federation in the preven- 
tion of strikes, proving a blessing to both 
masters and workmen in the building trade. 
The toast of The Architects and Surveyors of 
Sheffield“ was also honoured, on the proposi- 
tion of Mr. A. J. Forsdike, Mr. Thomas 
Winder responding. Mr. Charles Hadfield 
gave The Shefheld Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion.“ The President (Mr. J. D. Cook), in 
reply, spoke of the better understanding now 
existing between builders and architects in 
Sheffield. Their Association, he added, was 
last year admitted to membership of the 
Sheffield Chamber of Commerce. This recog- 
nition, he contended, ought to have come 
before, considering the importance and extent 
of their industry. Our Guests ” was given by 
Mr. Joseph Coward, the City Surveyor (Mr. 
C. F. Wike) and Mr. J. J. ingham 
responding. 

YORKSHIRE County COMMITTEE AND CLIF- 
FORD’s TOWER.—The quarterly meeting of the 
Yorkshire County Committee was held at York 
Castle recently, Mr. C. J. Milnes Gaskell in 
the chair. The final report from Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite, F. S. A., with reference to Clifford's 
Tower was read, and a draft of rules for the 
admission of the public were submitted and 
considered. The military prison at the Castle 
is close to Clifford's Tower, and for that 
reason, before the rules are finally adopted 
they will have to be approved by the Prison 
Commissioners. It was hoped by the meeting 
that by July. or perhaps earlier, the public 
would again be admitted to the tower. The 
structure, it was stated, is now in a secure 
condition, and the timber supports and shorin 
are about to be loosened and removed 
gradually. 

Derry Master BVL DER“ AssociaTION.—The 
annual dinner of the members of the Derby 
Master Builders’ Association was held recently 
at the County Hotel, Mr. Joseph Dickinson 
(President) in the chair. The loyal toast 
having been honoured, Mr. J. Vv. Porter 
proposed The Mayor, Magistrates, and Cor- 
poration,’’ the responders being Mr. W. J. 
Piper and Councillors Eaton and Brown. Mr. 
W. E. Starkey, in proposing ‘‘ Success to the 
Midland Federation and Derb Master 
Builders’ Association, contended that it had 
done good work, and pointed out that in 
various ways it might be made more useful. 
The President, in responding to the toast, 
claimed that the Federation was an excellent 
organisation, and that as to the Derby Master 
Builders’ Association all it desired was justice 
between man and man. Whilst it endeavoured 
to safeguard the interests of the employers, its 
members wished to deal fairly and squarely 
with their men. The building trade was passin 
through a period of depression, and he aske 
for the Association an increased measure of 
support. The Vice-President also acknowledged 
the toast. Other toasts followed. 

Russian TimbER Trape.—Mr. Consul-General 
Smith, reporting on the trade, eto, of Odessa 
and district, writes that the timber market was 
quiet, the only real demand being for French 
staves, for which 20“. 28. 7d. to 20“. 13s. 2d. per 
1,000 were quoted at Odessa port at the begin- 
ning of the year. The trade in oak wood for 
buildin urposes has, during the last two 
years, declined, especially in the sorts destined 
for the United Kingdom. This is owing, Mr. 
Smith considers, to the fact that America has 
been largely exporting to the United Kingdom, 
thereby causing heavy losses to local dealers. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


JOINERS’ WaGE3 AT BRIGHOUSE.—In accor- 
dance with a code of rules and regulations 
agreed upon some years ago between the 
employers and employed in the Brighouse 
joinery trade, the operative carpenters and 
joiners served their employers with a notice 
six months ago for an advance in wages of 3d. 
per hour, totalling to 3s. per week, making 
the rate of wages in Brighouse the same as in 
Halifax, Huddersfield, and other surrounding 
towns. At present the rate paid in Brighouse 
is 73d. and 8d. per hour. The new rate should 
have come into operation on the lst inst., but 
owing to the depression in the building trade 
in the Brighouse district the workmen have 
decided, it is stated, to withdraw the notice 
and go on at the old terms. 

ABERDEEN JOINFRS.—The Aberdeen Masters’ 
Association have intimated to the operatives 
that they do not propose to make any change 
in the rate of wages in the course of the year. 
They suggest, however, certain minor altera- 
tions in the by-laws, and these have been 
remitted to a committee for consideration. It 
is a stipulation of the by-laws, agreed to by 
employers and men, that the side desiring any 
change in thè conditions of work must give 
notice at this period of the year. 
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THE BuitpInc TRADE at Bakrow.—A dispute 
has arisen between the master builders at 
Barrow and the men employed in various 
branches of the building trade. The masters 
desire all the trades, with the exception of 
painters, to work shorter hours in winter. At 
present the winter hours are fourteen weeks 
at 49 hours, and the men are asked to work 
47 hours during November and February, and 
414 during December and January. Further, 
when allowing „walking“ time, that the 
Central railway station gates shall be con- 
sidered the centre of the town, instead of the 
Town Hall as at present. The masters have 
offered to refer the matter to arbitration, and 
the plasterers have agreed to this. Other 
trades, however, are declining to start exceps 
on the old terms. It is thought there will be 
either a strike or a lock-out.—She field Daily 
Telegraph. 


— e 
Legal. 


DECISION UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894: 


ASHBRIDGE v. Evans. 


Mr. AsnBRIDGE, District Surveyor for St. 
Marylebone, recently summoned Mr. Evans for 
having done certain work in, to, or upon a build. 
ing, consisting of digging trenches under, and in 
close proximity to, the walls of a house in 
„ „ for the purpose of 
re-draining, without first givin i i 
onder the Ack giving him notice 

Mr. Andrews. from the Solicitors’ Department 
of the London County Council, by direction of 
the Council, appeared in support of the sum- 
mons, and, having called the attention of the 
magistrate, Mr. Curtis Bennett, to certain sec- 
tions of the Act, explained that the trenches 
in question had been dug under the rear wall 
of the house, through the centre of the build- 
ing under the basement floor and along the 
side front, the latter trench being in an area 
and coming within a few inches of the side 
front and causing the house to at once 
comence to shay on no proper shoring having 
ween erected before the commencement of the 

or 

He further explained that it became n 
sary for the building to be dealt vith 
promptly as a dangerous structure case, and 
that at the request of the District Surveyor the 
house was N shored up by the Works 
„ of the London County Council, 
and afterwards almost entirely demolished 
under an order obtained before Mr. Plpwden. 
Thus, by prompt action, what might have been 
a very serious accident possibly attended by 
lcss of lifo— was averted. 

The defendant having admitted the facts of 
the case, and having explained that he did 
not know that he was required to give notice, 


the magistrate inflioted the mar 
of 40s. with 238. costs. imum penal., 


es 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 


9,221 of 1903.—A. Bert: Manufacture of 
Register Grates and the like. 


This relates to the manufacture of register 
grates and the like. In carrying out the in- 
vention a platform is provided with two side 
wings, and extended at the back with a frame 
to carry a grating. The platform is made 
in various widths corresponding to the 
size or width of the fire, and the frame at the 
back is also made to correspond to the inside 
size of the firebrick back of the grating. The 
two wings at the sides of the platform are pro- 
vided with hooks or other means of attaching 
the platform to the front of the grate, and the 
invention when in use will form the bottom 
grating or stand upon which the fire is placed 
with an extended front. 


6,251 of 1903.—I. Jones: Locks and Latches, 
Fitted with End-way Moving Bolts. 


A lock or latch case having a movable bolt, 
which is engaged in being drawn in. The case 
is provided with guides to prevent the bolt 
from falling inside the case owing to wear or 
other cause. 


7,710 of 1903.—J. FoRDHAM and A. S. CLARKE: 
Chimney and Ventilating Shaft Tops, appli- 
cable also to Stoves for Preventing Down 
Draught. 

A top or device for chimney and ventilating 

shafts, comprising a vertica ly-arranged tube 

adapted to be attached to the top or bottom of 
the chimney or shaft, a truncated cone form- 
ing an extension of said tube, a fan so 
mounted above said cone as to be capable of 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 


opposition to the grant of Patents upon them cap 
be made. 
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rotation in a plane at right angles to the axis 
of the cone, a skirt in the form of an open 
tube surrounding the truncated cone at a con- 
yenient distance therefrom, and a hood carried 
above the said fan. 


8,177 of 1903—H. L. Dovtton and R. J. 
Plkacx: Fittings for Water-closets and the 
like. 

In cisterns for flushing closets and the like, the 
adoption of a syphonic arrangement having 
two outlet legs, one leg being connected to the 
closet inlet and the second leg being utilised, 
when the water descends, for withdrawing air 
by suction from the outlet of the closet. 


8,233 of 1903.—J. WaLKEeR: Appliances for 
attaching to Domestic and other Fireplaces 
for Increasing the Draught. 


In a draught-inducing device of the character 
described in the specification of the prior 
Letters Patent No. 18,434 of 1884, the combina- 
tion with the main body or plate formed with 
a semi-spherical depression therein of a series 
of holes passing through the plate below the 
depression and outstanding flanges at either 
side of the series of holes. 


8,345 of 1903.—J. Dyxes, A. Dykes, and A. 
Dyxes: Fluid Pressure Cranes or Lifta. 


An improvement in cranes or lifts actuated by 
fluid pressure, the said improvement consisting 
of the whole combination of two cylinders and 
two rams and a system of distributing valves, 
one of the said cylinders and rams fitted with 
a high multiplying gear, and the other said 
cylinder and ram with a single gear, and 
accompanied, if necessary, by one or more lead 

ulleys, the said cylinders and rams actuated 

v fluid pressure, such pressure passing 
through the said distributing valves of such 
construction as to allow either ram or cylinder 
to be uplifted independently of the other sub- 
stantially by manipulating the said distributing 
valves. 


„ 


‘SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 18.—By DAvIip ROBERTS & Sox 
(at Corwen). 


Corwen, Merioneth.—Fronhyfryd, four freehold — 


houses, including rights of way ........ £790 
Mount-st., seven freehold houses .......... 165 
Hill-st., “Penbryn Cottage and six other 
~ cottages, fe. . ·· . 465 
London-rd., three freehold houses and sho 635 
Brook-st , three houses and seven cottages, f. 465 
Aber-view, two cottages, workshop, ion 
. room, yard, etc., fl.. 360 
Rose-pl., five houses, also gdns , etc., f. 385 
Cynwyd, Merioneth.— Eight houses and shop 
' (post office), f. ....ussesensessssensesse 340 
March 22.—By W. H. SHINER & WINTER 
(at Yatton). 
Nailsea, Somerset.—“ Bartlett’s Farm.“ 23 a. 
f A Fee ces 1,450 
4% Foster's Farm.“ 20a. O r. 17 p., ...... 1.225 
Various enclosures of land. 24 a. 1 r. 2 p., f. 875 
Kenn, Somerset. — Decoy Farm,“ 86 a. 2 r. 
bel 20 f;ð;ͥ A⸗ſAꝗA . eas 1,600 
March 26.—By DAVID ROBERTS & SON 
at Bala). 
Trawsfynydd, Merioneth.—‘ Glanllafar Farm,“ 
211 a. 3 r. 28 p., f., y. r. 556iri᷑ . 1,250 
.*Nantbudr” “Nantlliwgys” and 
‘«Caerhingylliad ” Farms, 404 a. 2 r. 21 p., 
„ a r.... 8 2, 600 
March 28.— By BRODIE, TIM BS, & Co. 
Totteridge. Herta.—‘‘ Loxwood”’ and 1 acre, 
u. t. 94 yrs., g. r. 30l., ꝶ dm 2., 000 
By ELLIOTT, Sox, & BO VTO. 
Regent-atreet.— Nos. 153 and 155 (s.), u. t. 15} 
and 161 yrs., g. r. 271. 58. Id., F. r. 
6271. l!ſ/ll EEEE REES 6,375 
By WMI. HOLLIS. 
Hendon.—Finchley-la., ‘‘Ivy Villa,” f., e.r. 65. 890 
By J. & S. MOTION. 
Bow.—131, Bridge-st. (s.), f., y. T. 354. 500 
By C. Sparrow & Son (at Finchley). 
Mill Hill.—Main-rd., a Freehold Building 
Estate, area 71 acrmess 3,100 
Finchley.—24, 26, and 28, Lodge-la., u.t. 
73 yrs., g. T. 122, w. r. 66“. 66. 425 
4, Long-la. (s.), f, y. r. 50ù:irĩTrrt i. 740 
By C. RAWLEY Cross & Co. (at Kew Bridge). 
Ealing. — 11, Chandos-av., u. t. 98 yrs., g. r. 
4l. 10s., Wits 32. 10; Q 235 
Chandos-av., etc., f.g. rents 35“. 10s., rever- 
sion in 98 yrs. . 2 800 
By OLIVER & APPLETON (at Darlington). 
Great Aycliffe, Durham. — 19 Closes of Land, 
u. t. 981 yrs., g. r., etc., 841. 10s., y. r. 1551. 1,130 
By R. C. 8. EVENETT (at Greatham). 
Bordon, Hants.— Kingsley Brick Works, area 
13 acres, f., . 8 errr 1,600 


Contractions used in these lislts.—F.gr. for freehold 
ound-rent; l. a. r. for leasehold ground-rent; I. g. r. for 
mproved ground-rent ; g. r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold ; p. for 
ession ; e. r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpi term; p.a. for per Annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road: sq. for 
square; pl. for place: ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue: gdus. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house ; p. h. for public-house; o. for 
offices; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


Western Railway of France. 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8. 


Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel).—Paper on “The Heating and Ventilation of 
Factories,” by Mr. Kenneth Gray. 8 po 

Glasgow Architectural Craftemen's Society.— Business 
Meeting. 8 p.m 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9. 


Incorporated British Institute of Certified Carpenters.— 
Monthly Meeting. Mr. H. Eustice on Timbering in 
Mines,“ illustrated by lantern slides. 6 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Excursion Meet- 
ing. Members to assemble at the Infirmary, the Leazes, 
Newcastle, at 3 p.m. 


MONDAY, APRIL 11. 


Soctely of Engineers.—Mr. H. C. H. Shenton on The 
Latest Practice in Sewage Disposal.” 7.30 pm 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.—{1) Examination 
and Literary Committee. 4p.m. (2) Organising Com- 
mittee. 6p.m. (3) By-laws Committee. 7 p.m. 

Santtary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). 


—7 p.m 
Liverpool Architectural Society. — Annual General 
Meeting: Election of Council and Officers. 6 p.m. 
Bristol Society of Architects.—Annual General Meeting. 
Election of Council and Officers. 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 12. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. E. W. de Rusett 
on Recent Developments in Cargo and Intermediate 
Steamers.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13. 

Architectural Association (Discussion Section).—Paper 
by Mr. W. E. Davis, entitled A Retrospect, Vol. I. of 
The Builder. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
7 p.m. (Visit to East London Soap Works, Bow. 8 p.m.) 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ Visit to the 
Works of the Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton 
Railway, in course of construction. 2.30 p.m. Assemble 
at the Brompton-road Station site, adjoining the 
Oratory. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.—({1) General 
Purposes and Finance Committee. 4 p.m. (2) Election 
Committee. 6.15. (3) Sessional Meeting, when a dis- 
cussion will be opened by Mr. A. A. H. Scott on 
„Combined Drainage.“ 7 p.m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14. 


Royal Institution.—Professor Dewar, M. A., on Dis- 
sociation,” I. 5 p 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—(1) Continuation 
of Discussion on paper on Direct-Reading Measuring 
Instruments for Switchboard Use,“ by Messrs. K. 
Edgcumbe and F. Punga. (2) Mr. M. B. Field on 
„Eddy Currents and Eddy Current Losses in Cable 
Sheaths.” 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Paper to be 
further discussed : “ Compound Locomotives in France,“ 
by M. Edouard Sauvage, ae Consulting Engineer, 

m. 

N Sanitary Institute (Lectures tor Sanilary Officers).— 
p.m. a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. 8. P.—(Below our limit).— W. A. C.—(Amount 
should have been stated). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
ee papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
author. 


We ounnot undevtake to return rejected communica 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are N 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. * 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 


proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply ita 
acceptance. 

All communications t and artistic 
matters should be addressed to EDITOB; those 


relating to advertisements and other exclusively busi- 
ness matters should be addressed to THE PUB R 
and not to the Editor. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and Quantity obviously affect prices -a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
£s. d. 

Hard Stocks 116 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 

Grizzles 113 0 i j 15 
Facing Stocks 212 0 75 ay . 
Shippers ............ 210 0 55 js 25 
Flettons 1 10 0 és at railway depot. 
Red Wire Cuts 113 0 j S.. 5 
Best Fareham Red 38 12 0 x x 45 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 


99 9? 75 


BRICKS, &c.— (continued). 
E s. d. 


0 per 1000 at railway depot 
idge 4 10 0 977 99 * 
Fire Bricks 48 0 5 99 on 


White and 


ssescoecoences 


sseosacoo 


Double Stretchers 19 

Double Headers... 16 

One Side and two 
Ends 


* 


one End ......... 


© © © OOO OO 
© © © OOO 288 
2 
2 
3 


Double Stretchers 15 
Double Headers... 14 


S 15 


o © o OOO 8 
oo o OOO O 
8 
2 


erred, Squints 14 
Second Quality, 
White and 


e 2 0 0 5 


s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand....... . 7 3 per yard, delivered. 
6 2. 


Best Portland Cement 30 0 r 5 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 core i 


NoTE.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 


leas than bast. 


Grey Stone Lime 128. Od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 
Batu SroxkE- delivered on road wag- s. d. 
gons, Paddington Depét _......... 1 64 per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Depot ..................... 1l & =, 22 


PorTLAND Stone (20 ft. average) 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 

waggons, Paddington depét, Nin 
Elms depôt, or Pimlico ae 2 1 i 2 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Wharf... 


Elms depot, or Pimlico 2 22 „„ „ 
8. d. 

Ancester in blocks 1 5 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 

eer dso re T 57 
Greenshill , 1 10 37 5 
. in blocks... 2 4 5 Pe 
Red rsehill 57 2 5 77 L 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 0 si 55 


Red Mansfield ; 24 E 
Yorx Stonr—Robin Hood Quality 


8. d. 

Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld.rly. depòt. 
6 in. sawn two sides 

(ad: 40 fe 35 2 f 

under . super. 3 oot super. 
ôu- rubbed two: aides * e 

ditto, dittoo 2 6 i 38 
3 in. sawn two sides 

slabe 5 sizes) 0 114 8 ` 
2 to in. sawn one 
(random 
Iz in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 4 8 

D YoRK— 

Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube és 
6 in. sawn two sides, 

e 

under . super. . super. 
6 in. rubbed two sides tia E a 

Ditto ‚ 223 OLERKI 99 oe 
3 in. sawn two sides 

(slabs random sizes) 1 2 “i Pe 
2 in. self-faced random 


COOK CH eEeeeoene=seneeses 


3 in. do. 124 n 72 
SLATES. 


in. in. £ s. d. 
20 x 10 best blue Bangor 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
20 12 13 17 6 55 L 


20 x 10 best seconds,, 12 15 0 77 35 
20 x 12 98 9? 99 13 10 0 97 oe 
16 * 8 92 o> oP 7 0 0 oS os 
20 x 10 best blue Port- 

madoe ......... 12 6 „, 75 
16x 8 best blue Port- 

madoc ......... 12 6 77 57 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- 72 72 

fading green. 15 2 6 55 * 
20 x 12 ” 55 17 2 6 x) L 
18 x 10 a j 12 10 0 35 ff 
16 x 8 ” ” 10 5 0 50 ” 
20 x 10 permanent green 11 10 0 „, n 
18 x 10 97 27 9 10 0 * 57 
16x 8 77 ” 6 10 0 n »» 

TILES. 


s. d. 

Best plain red roofing tiles. 42 0 per 1000 at rly. depòt. 

Hip and Valley tiles. 3 7 per doz. T r 
Best Brosely tiles 50 O per 1000 „ „ 
Do. Ornamentul tiles 52 6 a Pe 

Hip and Valley tiles. 4 0 per doz. iso Oe 
Best Ruabon red, brown, or 

brindled do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1000 „. Pe 
Do. Ornamental do ............ 60 0 5 ee ù 


Logue 


APRIL , 1904.] 


TILES—(contin ed). 


s. d. 
Hip tiles V 4 0 doz. at rly. depdt. 
Valles Tiles OO ee raeerererenerasees 3 Ae (X) 97 
N 
Peakes) 51 9 per 1000 „, » 
Do. do 669 99692260 51 6 ge LL ry) 
Hip tiles e 4 lperdoz. „ „, 
V le tiles ( 6 9 699 8 8 97 oe 95 
$$ ” brand 
lain tiles . 48 0 per 1000 „„ „, 
Ornamental tiles 50 15 1 
Hip tiles 4 Operdoz. „ „ 
Valley tiles 83 8 „ in joe 
t * hill” brand 
Plain tiles, sand faced. 50 O per 100 0 „ „, 
Do. - 6666 6 6 0 47 6 » i LL 97 
Do. ental do 50 22 ” ” 
Hip tiles 4 0 per doz. „, 35 
V tiles 262699696956 3 $] F) 99 
WOOD. At per standard. 
£ s £ s. d. 
: best 3in. by 11 in. and 4in. 
by 9 in. and 11 in e 15 10 0 16 10 0 
Deals : beat 3 by 4... . . 14 10 0 15 10 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 
8 in., and Sin. by 7 in. and 18 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6. 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconds. 0 O less thn best 
Battens : second . 010 0 „ » „ 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6in.... 9 0 0 9 10 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5 in.. 8 10 0 9 10 0 
Fo Sawn Boards 
1 in. and 1} in. by 7 in q 010 0 more than 
battens. 
Dis «alten past oeat 0 xi 
Fir timber: best mid Danzi At ee of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average cation 5 0 0 
Seconds . .. . . 5 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 9 12 6 3 15 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 8 0 0 310 0 
Sw als . 2 15 0 3 0 0 
Pitch- pine timber (80 ft. average) 3 5 0 315 0 
Jomrrs’ Woop. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, At ger standard 
3 in. by 11 in . 0 24 0 0 
3 in. yd inn 21 0 0 22 10 0 
Bat tens. 24 in. and 8 in. by 7 in. 17 0 0 18 10 0 
Second ö deals, 3 in. by 
11 in... . . 1810 0 20 0 0 
si Sin. by 9 in. 17 10 0 19 0 0 
e 13 10 0 14 10 0 
W eals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and d iin . 15 10 0 1610 0 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
3 in. by 11 in. eserse. 21 0 0 2210 0 
Do. in. by 9 in.. . eens 18 0 0 19 10 0 
Battens . . . 13 10 0 0 0 
Peters : second yellow deals, 
3 in. by II inn 16 0 0 17 0 0 
Do. - by 9 in 14 10 0 16 0 0 
Battens . . . . 11 0 0 12 10 0 
mra yellow deals, 3 in. by 
a t E --- 8 13 10 0 14 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in.. . 1300 14 0 0 
Battena . . . 4 „ 10 0 0 11 0 0 
White Sea and 9 
First white deals, 3 yllin. 1410 0 15 10 0 
šo „ Sin. by 9 in. 13 10 9 1410 0 
Battens . . . . 11 0 12 0 0 
r Jin. by il in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
5. » Sin. by 9 in. 12 10 0 13 10 0 
„ battens ...... 910 0 10 10 0 
Pitch-p LET P E 16 10 0 20 0 0 
Under J in. thick extra. . 010 0 100 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 35 0 0 upwards. 
Oddments ............... ee 24 0 26 0 0 
Seconds. sizes. . 26 10 0 28 10 0 
Yellow Pine oddmente ............... 22 0 0 24 0 0 
Kauri Pine —Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 6 05 0 
Danzig and Stettin 
» per ft. cube 02 6 03 6 
e 0 2 3 0 2 6 
Baigent Or n i 05 0 0 5 6 
ick . per ft. sup. as 
CCC 00 7 0 0 8 
RSA EEEX 2222 9%. 0 0 64 — 
e Ta- 
0. super. as inch 00 9 0 0 11 
er Figury, per ft. sup. as 
EEE E ENES 016 020 
Dry Wain, American, per ft. sup. ‘ 
ne . . .. 0 0 10 01 0 
Teak, per load VC 17 0 0 21 0 0 
can Whitewood Planks— ö 
per ft. cube ‚— ñ 2 6 92⁊˙ 3 0 4 0 — 
FI 1 Per square 
1 in. we in. ow, planed and 
RPiIx⁊ÿ S 0 13 6 017 6 
Lin. 5 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matche u q . 014 0 018 0 
Iz in. I yellow, planed and 
matched ··(ᷣͥ 016 0 1 0 0 
* Y 7 in. white, planed and 
FV 012 0 014 6 
I in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
Matched ........cb . . . 012 6 015 0 
eo white, planed and 
matcheelũdl. % 0 15 0 016 6 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 013 6 
jin. by 7 in. do. do. do. 0 14 0 018 0 
in. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 011 6 
in. dy 7 in. do. do. do. 11 6 13 6 
6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, ton. 
E s. d. s. d. 
Rolled peel Joists, ordinary 
C0 a Ona FF 6 5 0 7 5 0 
mpoun ers, o 
sections ww. 1 8 2 6 9 5 0 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- pig 1 
Fitek Fates 8 5 0 8 15 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns. 7 2 6 „œ 8 5 6 


THE BUILDER. 


a] 


8 Satoh ang 


vanized 
(And upwards, according to 
Sheet Iron (Black)— 
Ordinary sizes to a g. 


g. 
» 28 g. 


2. 


(EZEKIELI 


N 
828 


9 
10 
12 


9992565 


Sheet Tra; Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 


Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to 

3 ft. to 20 g . . . . 
Ordinary sizes to 2g. and Mg. 13 
77 77 26 g. n 14 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best qai 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 


16 10 
18 0 


12 15 0 
5 0 
5 0 


215 and 24g. 
5 
ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 
265. and 24 g. 
Best Soft Steel Sı Sheets 8 Ft. by At. 

to 3 ft. by g. ond thicker 11 15 
Best Zoft Steel Sheate, 22 g. & 21 g. 12 15 


14 0 
Cut nails 3 in. to 6 in 


Galvanised Corr 


99 97 


0 
(Under 8 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, 
2E s. d. 
LEap—Sheet, English, ie andup 14 15 0 
Pipe in coils . 15 5 0 
Soil pipe dees sees 17 15 0 
Compo pipe e 1715 0 
2 01 ithe St ton 26 5 0 
eille Montagne n ; 
giles ian . 28 0 0 
Strong Sheet w. 0 01 
tro Otere S 
as és Sr 0 0 113 8 
Copper nails 5 0 O 11 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet e is 0010. 
= 115 e a on 
Tis—Eng. Ingots ...... 70 
Sorůbza—Plumbers“ iois 75 0 O 6. 
en’s 69595 6 6 0 %¶%,j,j¶ eee 99 0 0 8 i 
Blow pipe ꝗ 56 009. 


SSS sae 


. 
:::: 


pá 
(2 
— 
* 
82888 OOO ooo] 


E 


oo © SPP 


$ 


in London 
£ d. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


—ů —%œ·ü 2 
99259246 
—ᷣ—¶ B G¶ »» K 


—UU—U—U n œ w R 


‚G— ꝶ 8 22 
299 335ĩ⁰ö 0 


92 9 99 
oP 99 99 


OILS, &c. 


1) ED 99 


Boiled 5 * 


‚—ͤ—ͤ—ͤ—U—̃— 22262 


Red Lead, Dry 
Best Linseed Oil Putty 
Stockholm Tar 


CORO ** ) 


‚— H ũũ oAↄ—PUUPP—— w —— * 


VARNISHES, &c. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish 
Pale Copal Oaekkd . . 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak... 
Oak, for seats of 


— XA q ꝶ V 666 


Cate eet w kp— 2 * 


Fine Elastic 
Superfine Pale Elastic 
Fine Pale Maple 


eee eee RRR 333 
j 225533366 
‚—Uñͤũ 
·‚ ͤ—KIj—ᷣ * '!%r wesoneneeenene 


„5955222555556 


Fre 

rte cs Flatting Varnish 
ite Copal Enne 

Extra Pale Pa 


‚—ͤ—ͤ—k— R 3—ꝛũ7n *** 


Peon % „% 66% „ 4 „ „ „ „„ „„ 


‚G— 27 2ũ2ũ0 * 33333 


•ꝓ——90*•ꝛ»„-ů— „„ 


DOM ene ee tase %%% „„ „„ „ „ „660 


ORR — ⸗kũ3ẽQ j 66 


PRO U k„kZ7zç0 ÄZKWjd c — — ² ² ED 


a per ft. delivered. 


97 
oo 
92 
9 
9? 
99 
oo 
0 
99 
99 
99 
97 


SSD ee 


ooo 
pá pad 
VOZ 


pat pad pò — ant F a = 


SOR SSS 88 8 
SOG % ommo! 


8888088802080 o 


pd pmd pai 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thuredays. N.B.—-We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authentica either by the 
owner; and we cannot publish 


announcements of T acce unless the amount 
of the Tender is given, nor Dor anr in which the lowest 
Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases 


and for special reasons.) 
* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


CAPE TOWN.—For rave Town Exhibition Stand, 
for Messrs. 8. Chivers & Sons, Ltd. Messrs. George 
Baines & R. Palmer Baines, architects, 5, Clement’s- 
inn, Strand, London, W.C. :— 


Kerridge & hau cncaee 207 
W. Saint, Devonshire-road, Cambridge.. 257 
CORK.—For improvement and repair to No. 1, 
Patrick’s-hill. Messrs. W. H. Hill 4 Son, architects, 
28, South-mall, Cork :— 
W. J. O'Mahony, 4, Ard Bara® ........ £400 


CROWLE.—For pulling down Wesleyan Chapel and 
erecting new chapel, vestries, etc., at Crowle, Lincs. Mr. 
T. Brownlow Thompeon, architect, 15, Parliament-street, 
Hull. Quantitles by architect 


Bourne & W. Barton.. £2,150 0 0 

Wilkinson £3,793 0 4 B. Ashton & 

A. E. Pearce 2,994 19 6 Son 2,140 2 10 
W. Clarke & H. Kels ey, 

Son 2,784 120 sen. .... 2,120 0 0 
A. J. Elmes 2,745 4 9 H. Kelsey, 

T. Wood 2,691 8 0 jun. .... 2,106 0 0 
Bowman & ' Exors. J. E. 

Son 2,665 0 0 Train .... 2,070 18 6 
F. W. Wilson 2,547 19 6 T. Cooke .. 2,066 7 6 
F. M. Thomp- R. Stewart. 2,050 0 0 

soon 2,860 0 0 8. R. & T. 

H. T. Arnott 2, 0 0 Kelsey .. 2,088 0 0 
H. Kaye . 2,333 8 0 Amalgamated 
J. Walker 2,272 17 6 Builders.. 2,019 17 10 
C. Sprakes & D. Gill & 

Sons .... 2,250 0 0 Son, Don- 

J. R. Woods 2,215 0 0 easter? 1.977 0 0 
E. Good & | 

Son...... 2,158 11 9 

DURHAM.—For the construction of sewage tanks 
and filter beds, etc., near Sherburn House Colliery, for 
the Rural District Council. Mr. G. Gregson, Surveyor 
to the Council :— 

A. Errington .. ool Carrick, 
J.G.-Bradley .. 260 0 0 Durham £255 5 8 


DURHAM.—For the construction of 645 lineal yards 
of 12-in. pipe séwer and sewage tanks and filter beds, 
etc., near Framwellgate Moor, for the Rural District 
Council. Mr. G G. Gregson, Surveyor to the Council :— 
J. Carrick . £1, 916 15 6 | A.Errington, Het- | 
J. G. Bradley 1,895 00 ton-le-Hole* ..£1,797 0 0 


FOLKESTON 1 


roposed alterations, Town 
Hall, Folkestone. R. P 


ope, architect, 17, Cheriton- 


place, Folkestone :— 
alls £4,549 Hayward & Para- 
White 4, 106 or ei-ewcue £3,789 
Fearon .......... 4,149 | Castle & Son...... 3,749 
Tunbridge ........ 4,076 | Smith & Son...... 3,489 
Crosswell ........ 3,850 | Parsons® ........ 3,350 
GRANGEMOUTH (Stirling). — Accepted for the 
erection of bakery, stables, byte. van sh etc., for the 
Co-operative Soclety, Ltd. Messrs. Wilson 4 Talt, 


architects, 9, Armfie d-place, Grangemouth. Quantities 
by architects : — 
er, Mason, and Brick Work: J. 
. & P. McLachlan, Larbert ...... DERIN 0 0 
Ca er and Joiner Work: 
illiamson & Son, Grangemouth.. 1, 137 18 3 
Plumber, Gasfitting, and Pentilati 

Work: Atken Bros., . 726 14 9 
Iron and Steel Work: P. 

McLellan, Glasgow .............. 696 7 2 
Plaster, Cement, and Tiler Work: 

James Russell. Grangemouth ... 417 0 0 
Slater Work: J. Stewart, Bainsford, 

Falkirk ...... ieee 8 329 4 0 
Glazier Work: D. O' May, Falkirk 127 16 8 
G08 PORT. — For erecting depot for Gosport and 

Fareham Electric Tramways at Hoeford, for the Pro- 
vincial Tramways Company, Ltd. Mr. John Glenn, 


C.E., architect, 11, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C., 
and Gosport :— 


Power Car Work- 

Station Shed shops. Total. 
S. Salter £6,610 £3,800 £1,495 .. £11,905 
M. Jones. 6,530 .. 8,795 .. 1,525 .. 11,850 
J. Croad .... 6,400 .. 3,700 1,450 . 11,550 
W. Ward .... 6,074 .. 8,805 . 1,846 .. 11,225 
Evans & Sons 5,988 . 3,779 1,372 .. 11,139 
J. Crockerell.. 5,270 .. 3,725 1,383 . 10,378 
M. Quick 5,300 3,620 1,345 .. 10,265 
M. Coltherup §,365 3,438 1,275 .. 10,073 
F. Corke „139 .. 3,610 .. 1,282 .. 10,040 
H. C. Sweetland* 5, 435 3,275 .. 1.060 9,770 


GOSPORT.—For constructing tramways for electric traction at Gosport and Fareham, for the Provincial 


Tramways Company, Ltd. 


Mr. John Glenn, engineer, 11, Queen Victoria-street. London, E. C., and Gosport :— 


on. Gosport. 
£ 

Pethick Bros . 26,757 
CC³Ä U s. 24284, 108 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ........ 24,306 
W. Griffiths, Ltd. .............. 23,302 
Blackwell & Co., Lt d 23,528 
Diek, Kerr, & Co., Ltd., eee 22, 979 


Gosport 
to 
Hoeford. 


eto | Feeder Total. 
Fareham. | Alverstoke. Cables. 

| £ £ £ £ 
18,637 9,060 9,040 74,527 
17,835 8,588 9,132 71.525 
17,053 8,459 8,585 69,225 

| 16,573 | 8,275 9.182 67,169 
16,771 8,119 9,183 66,942 

| 17,047 7,872 9,320 66,825 


TENDERS—Continued on page 401. 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS, 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


eee —— ——— ——— ————³W2WDQA;. . ——— — ——ů—ů——— — — — — 
. q 


Nature of Work. 


ee „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „ oo ‘n’n ogl tgl 


New Brick Church 


COMPETITION. 


By whom Required. 


St. Anne's Church Building Com. .. 10, ͥ[hHͥH(F;:;u ꝛmu “!! ceeeuceccucace 


Premiums 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


Carnegie Public Library, Atherton 
Mason’s Labour, Residence at Askwith, near Otley.. 
Conv’ting No. 1, Frederick-st., Cardiff, into Two Shops 
Electric Wiring and Fittings at City Hall 
Main Drainage, etc., Works, Buncrana, co. Donegal 
Foundations, Exten. of Elec. Power Sta., Chester-st. 
170 ft. of 36-in. Riveted Steel Pipes 
Drainage, Paving, etc., Flint-street, Clayton 
Sewer Work, North-road, Newton Detached 
Sewering, etc., Bennet-street, etc., Ardwick 
Drainage, etc., Passage, Westmoreland-st., Harpurhey 
Draining Passage, Llanver-street, Harpurhey 
Addition to Stables, Levenshulme 
Six Houses, Beachamp-street, Ashton-under-Lyne .. 
Granite 


eeeeeeaerave 


994 „6 oe 


6 „ „4 „„ % %%%%%% %%% „%%% „ „„ „„ „ „„ „ „ „ ees e ees 


Re voe Gymnasium Apparatus 
Paving and Flagging of Street 
Free Library, Church-street, Heywood ............ 
Carting 4,000 Tons of Setts . . . 
Heat'g & Hot- Water Apparatus, Granelly Hill W’kh’se 
Jobbing Work (Improvements Department). 
Smith’s Sh. & Chim. St’k, Trade-st. Pub. W’ks Depot 
Convent at Tubbercurry, co. Sign 
Boys’ and Girls’ Gymnasia, Buile Hill, Pendleton .. 
Deck Bridges ....... . 3 aa a a 
Switches 3 


„6 „ „41 'ů„ 


euvervesvervanere 


. Sanitary Paving Blocks............ceeesesceeeeees 
Two Semi-detached Villas, Tavistock-rd., Launceston 
New Wing, etc., to Resid. & Stabl., The Grove, Balrath 
Well at Power Station 
Stores (Electric Supply and Tramways Departments) 
10 Houses & 2 Shops, Barras-st. & Pl., Up. Wortley 
Sixteen Cottages at Gralgberthllwyd 
Street Watering 
Water Meters 
Drainage Works, Lunatic Dept., Workho. (new bdgs.) 
Two Platforms, Victoria-square 

*Repairs at Relief Station, Stockwell-road 

*Repairs at Norwood Schools 
Road Materials 
Road Works and Sewer to Hospital Site 
Small Mortuary at Victoria Hospital, Richmond.... 
Materials (Sewage Department) 

Second Half of Electricity Generating Station 
Eight Miles of Cast-Iron Pipes, etc. 
3,000 Tons of Guernsey Granite 
Stores 
Artisans’ Dwellings at Sally nogging 
Artisans’ Dwellings at Cross-avenue, South 
Mission Hall, Bird’s Royd, Brighouse 
Exhast Steam Grease Separators 
Auxiliary Feed-water Heater 
Repairing Enbankment on South Side of Clyde 
South African War Monument, Earles town 
Taking Down, Rebuilding part Ousebridge Inn, York 
Road Material 


eer „%4„ꝭ %%% ew eerste „ „ sare ee sees ee 


oer rere ere ereereeeereoe 
—— 222 
eo ãũů˙? 3333333333333 
G—U— f1.lIr % „ „ „!„/„/ů U Il 


—B „ 


G—ͤ—U— HwVLVw— R 
265653 
. 5 252 „ 6 „ ene 
5252 „ „ „%%% „„ „„ „ „ ve 
HG B55 „% „ „ „ „ „ „ „ e 
e»eceo „ „ „„ „ nr Bee 
CE EE E E E „4 „46% 
eass ocos oooO enoo’ 
„5552 „% „% „„ „%% „%„%„„ „ „ „66 „660 


699 %%% %% „ „„ „„ „ „„ „„ 


Team Labour for Leak 

Broken Stone and Chippingßss es ; 

Laying Fireclay Pipes from Raith Gate .......... R. C. Munro-Ferguson 

Materials cis ß ews one ceed sau a oe Wing R. D. CO. 

Galli Sa oe Sh RE os eS Reigate Borough Council 

Alterations and Additions to Schools at Glentham .. | Lindsey County Coun 

Shed (336 ft. by 120 ft.) at Cattle Depot Dundee Harbour Trustees 
*3wedish Yellow Deal Creosoted Paving Blocks 

Road and Footpath Materials 

Buildings for Electricity Supply & Refuse Destructor | Todmorden Corporation 

f ite On bake Ba RSE as Serna ere es ' do. 

Steel Roof Truss ess rene do. 

Special (Permanent Way) Track Work ............ Manchester Corporation 

Permanent Way Points, Tongues, ete. ............ 

Sewage Pumping Mach iner // 

Barn, Nevie, Glenliveeeeeieuuuu;;h;h)ttt.:t•ere ke ew es 


Additions, etc., to Steading, at Ballenleish. Strathaven 
Repairs to Barn and Stable, Croughly, Strathaven.. 
Repairs to Stable, etc., at Campdalemore, Strat ha ven 
Repairs to Dwelling House at Milton, Cabrach 
Repairs to Byre and Cattle Sheds at Achgourish.... 
Excavation and Pipe LayxingggP eee 
Timber, etc., at Foleshill Works, for Two Acid Chrs. 
Gasholder, etc. 
Engine-house and Boiler-house at Burdon Pump. Stn. 


s. — 


‚—— : 4 * 


Alterations to Water Supply at Workhouse ........ 
Making-up Stanlex-ToalywWſlwcſIWcſWcC«EEV᷑SndLss- 
Rest'n. Nave & Aisle, Northorpe Ch., nr Kirt’n Lindsey 
Bandstand, Downhills Park, Tottenham .......... 
Mer; ee ae a a bE a 
Team Labour .....essssessosorssos e 
*Making-up Hendrick’s-terrace ......... e 


CONTRACTS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Messrs. Heitzman & 
Belfast Co 
Inishowen 


oration . 
D. CQ. 


ee 


Sons 


222 „„ „4 „446 


„„ „„ „4 


eoceorvreeere ere ee 


Aston Manor Borough Council .... 
Manchester Corporation jia 


U.D.C. 


5 556556 „ „4 ͤ4„4%6 ũ( 


9 25296˙ꝙ„%% „„ „6 


Chelmsford Town Council 


Blackpool Library Committee 


Leeds Corporation. 


2245252 „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ 


Heywood Library Committe 


Lancashire County Council 


Aston Guardians 
Glasgow Corporation 


Cardiff Corporation . 


The Marist Sisters 


eee 


Salford Corporation . 


eosneeeveene 
959525552444 „4„4ͤ 

. 92 6 ease 
6.6 9222552„6 „„ „„ „4„„4 
69 995959525552555„ „„ „44% 


26õüdn 22—2ꝶ˙ — 


Bombay, Paroda. Cen. India Ry. Co. 


0. 
Tynemouth Corporation 
Partick Town Council 
Willesden D. C. 
Rochdale pope 
0 


Ministers of Launceston Wes. Circuit 
Mr. F. D. Osborne 


Ipswich Corporation 
do. 


292332363 692222 266 „„ 


92595255524 66 „% eevee 


: % „4 


255 „ „„ „4 „4 „4404 


eoeoee eevee 


Club 


do. 
Gravesend Borough Council 
Northwich, ete., Hospital Committee 


Glasgow Corporation 


Stepney Borough Council 
Thurso Town Council 
Poole Borough Council 


Epsom U.D.C. 


—— — 


Buildin 
Hoddesdon . ; 


0. 

South Dublin Guardians 
Bradford Corporation 
Lambeth Guardians. 


* 


9939559552525 


eoecereveene 


—— ean ee sve 


2 25255 „„ „„ „ „„ 64 oo 


5 95259⁸ũ:n „„ 


233 


9 *õ„rw * 


—— ere eevee 


oereevre 


Belfast Gas and 8 Committee 
0. 


Glasgow Corporation 


coerce eestor eee 


Neuton-in-Makerfleld W. F. Com'tee. 


CEE E r E E E „„ sere 


C 
Neston and Parkgata U. D. CoC 
0 


2565656555555 2 „ „6 „% 
ese „ „„ „„ „6 „60%0% 
„„ „„ 


eil Educa. Com. 


St. Marvlebone Borough Council .. 
Hovland Nether U.D.C. .......... 


ee ere een eee 


0. 
Waltham Holy Cross U. D. CC. 


— ͤꝙꝙ—ꝓ—ñ——ek 
e. 2 
„„ „4 
se... 


Hipperholme U.D.C. 


Coventry Corporation . 
East Dereham UD. C 
Sunderland, &c., Water Company.. 


Cannock Guardians 


9629925255255 „ 66 „„ „„ „6 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 


2396959595554 „4 
«„ „„ 
• ü 9 25⁊ꝙm % é² nn „„ „„ „ „ „„ 
evr * 


sees eweeoaee 


do. 

do. 

do. 
J. Jepson, Surveyor, Guardian-chambers, Tiviot Dale, Stockport 
J. H. Burton & J. A. Percival, Archts., 1504, Stamford-st., Ashton 
C. Brown, Borough Surveyor, 16, London-road, Chelmsford 
J. 8. Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool 
City Engineer's Office, Municipal- buildings, Leeds. 
North & Robin, Architects, 203, Strand, London ....... ea Busia 


eoereeonveeve 2 „„ „ 6% E e E E ra 


oP 2222 „„ „414„%%.e 


0. 
J. F. Smillle, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth ...... 
Electricity Works, Mauldslie-street, Partick .... 
Engineer to the Council, Public Offices, Dyne-rd., 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale.... 


do. 
E. Wise, Architect, Launceston 
F. Shaw, Architect, 36, South Frederick-street, Dublin 
F. Ayton, Engineer, e Ipswich 
0 


J. Charles & Sons, 98, Albion- street, Leeds 
W. Dowdeswell, Architect, Trehar riss cece 
R. Lindon, Surveyor, High- street, Hoddes don e 
Secretary, Waterworks Office, Town Hall, Manchester 


——— 2 re ve 


o. 
F. T. Grant, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Gravesend 
J. Cawley, Architect, Northwich 
Clark & Moscrop, Architects, Darlington 
k Kee 0 bse Swanston-street, Glasgow............ 

. W. Jameson, Engineer, 15, Great Alie-street, White ees 
D. J. Reid, C.E., Inverness j THP 
J. Elford, Borough Surveyor, Poole ................ cc wcuccce 
Surveyor's Office, Bromley Hurst, Church-street, Epsom ........ 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, pec Treland 

0 


25955 „„ „4 


ꝶ＋ꝶꝙuuaa2a2222422%% „„ 


662 „4 „6 


A. G. Dalzell, Architect, 15, Commercial-street, Halifax 
V. A. H. M Cowen, City l Engineer, Belfast 
k 


coos eer eee „%%% %%% erase ve 


T. Winn & Sons, Architects, 92, Albion-street, Leeds 
W. B. Pindar, Clerk, Glasshouse-street, Hunslet 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Neston 


eoecerecoeeee 
e.. coe o 
6 „ „„ % %% „%% „% „„ „ „ 


„ „„ „„ „„ E E E e %% %% „% „%%% %%% „%% „ „„ „„ „6 „ „ 


2 2665555 „„ „%%% %% „„ „„ oo 
ee „„ „ „6 „6 


9939922554564 „4 „460 


6222 „„ ee „„ „„ „ „6 „„ „6 „6. 


(EE SE E E „„ „„ „„ %% %%% % „% „„ „„ „„ „„ 


do. 
do. 
J. M. M’Elroy, Tramways a 55, Piccadilly, Manchester 


0. 
W. T. Streather, Eng. to Council, High Bridge-st., Waltham Abbey 
Gordon-Richmond Estate Offices, Drumin, Glenlivet 


do. 
G. W. Thompson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hipperholme 
Engineer and General Manager, Gas Works, Coventry 
H. hitson, Gas Manager, East De reha 
T. & C. Hawksley, Engineer, 30, Gt. George-st., Westminster, S. W. 
Willcox & Raikes, Eng., Union-chambers, 63, Temple-row, Bir ham 


26525 5 „ „66 „„ „„ 


| Carshalton C. D. co. ... . | W. W. Gale, Surveyor to Council, Carghalton eden 
| . C. Hodgson Fowler, F. S. A., The College, Durham .............. 
TCC eric eet SAS alae E. Crowne, Clerk, Tottenham ............. e e 
| Chadderton MB ERA Surveyor, Town Hall, Chadderton......... AE E SE EEEE 
0. do. 
Tottenham U. D. ...........6.. | Engineer to the Council, 712, High-road, Tottenham, NM. ‘ 


| 


Designs to 
be Dehver⸗d 
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- - CONTRACTS.—Continued. 
Nature of Work or Materials By whom Adverused. ` F f Tender, & Hed b Tendera to 
. y TUS orms of Tender, &c., supp y be Delivered 
Painting, ete., of Workhouse Hospital, Arclid ...... Congleton Guardians ............ The Master at the Workhouse ............ ccc ec eee q April 20 
Cottage at Dalvey Offices. a, eta de Pe P. Fulton, Architect, Forree 2s do. 
rin %öõͤ 8 Tendring R. D. Gee... J. Bell, Highway Surveyor, Weeley. Colchester ie do. ; 
Stables, Fire Brigade Station, etc., New Tredegar .. | Bedwellty U, D. C / M. J. H. Lewis, Surveyor, Blackwood, Mon. in... do. 
„Alterations on Dennistown Depot ................ Glasgow Corporation ............ J. Young, 102, Renfleld-street, Glasgow “uu . eeee do. 
kron f! ²³˙¹¹ y d E onan Hammersmith Borough Council.. . Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith LLL. do. 
Tron Timber-framed Hospital for Twenty-four Beds.. | Bilston U.D.C. .................. J. P. Wakeford, Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Bilston .... April 21 
„Thirty Cottages, St. George’s-road, Gillin nam E. J. Hammond, Architect & Surveyor, 21, Balmoral- rd., Gillingham do. 
‘Coastguard 8 I Sta., etc., Seaham Harb., Durham | Admiralty ...................... Works Dept., Admiralty Office, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. April 22 
37 000 Tons of Road Metal F Bradford Corporation ............ J. H. Cox, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford................ April 23 
Additions to Union Workhouse .................. Ludlow Union ...:.:..........6. W. W. Robinson, Architect, 10, King-street, Hereford .......... do. 
Road Materials Rene aise sae Riedie ovale E ange Steves Tenterden Town Council.......... W. L. C. Turner, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Tenterden ....{ do. 
Railway Sleeper BlOkæeR aaa. N. E. Railway Co. .............. E. H. Clark, Stores Superintendent, Gateshead ................ l do. ` 
Fence Posts and Rall ͥ E doe. . i do. do. } 
Additions to School Buildings, Llandaff .......... Governors, Howell's Glam. Co. Sch. | J. E. Halliday, F. R. I. B. A., 14, High-street, Cardiff ............ do. 
Lowering rd. nr. Old Whiterose Stables, New Tredegar | Bedwellty U.D.C................. M. J. H. Lewis, Surveyor, Blackwood. Mon. ............00000- do. 
Painting and Renovating Chapel and Schoolroom .. | Faldingworth Wes. Chapel Trustee: | G. Stamp, Falding worte. . April 25 
_ntores FJ ( Madras Railway Company ....... . | W. H. Cole, 61, New Broad-street, London, E. C . do. 
Additions and Alterations to Workhouse, Ottershaw | Chertsey Union.................. Clerk to the Guardians, 80, Guildford-street, Chertsey .......... do. 
New Bridge at Stanwell-hill...................06. County Council of Middlesex ...... County Engineer, Middlesex, Guildhall, Westminster, S. W. do. 
Branch Store & Dwelling Hse, etc., Thornton, Bradf'd | Queensbury Industrial Society .... M. Hall, Architect, 1, Harrison-Toad. Halifax ꝶækemege . April 26 
Arched Bridge over the River Wharfe at Ilkley .... | Wharfedale (Ilkley) Estate Co., Ltd. | J. B. Fraser, 8, Park-square, Leed . ee eee do. 
Additions and Alterations to Herefordshire Gen. Hos. Board of Management. Nicholson & Hartree, Architects, Hereford .......... 02.002 cee April 27 
Widening part of Railway, Gateshead ............ N.E. Railway Company .......... C. A. Harrison, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne ............ 40. 
Storage ervoir, near Canal-ro au Bradford Corporation ............ J. Watson, M. Inst. C. E., Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford | April 28 
Retaining Wall to Divert Bradford Beck .......... do. do. do. 
Intercepting Sewer, Dorset-road .................. Bexhill Corporation G. Ball, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill................ do. 
Road Improvement Works sue. Luton Town Couneil ..:......... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Luton ............. 0 ee cee eens do. 
School, Blaenclydach........ C Rhondda U. D. Ce... J. Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Pen ttt. o. _ April 29 
Well at Flamborough, Vork ͥ Bridlington R. D. O0. | Elliott & Brown, Engrs., Burton-bldgs., Parliament-st., Nott' ham do. 
Coastguard Station at Robin Hood’s Bay, Yorkshire | Admiralty ...................0.- Works Department, Admiralty, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. ‘do. 
*Coastguard Station at Whitby, Yorkshire.......... do. do. do. 
*Painting, Glass Roof Shelter, Granite Paving, etc. .. | Kingston Union ................ W. H. Hope, C.E., Seymour-road, Hampton Wick.............. May 2 
*Alterations at Langley House, East India Dock-road | Poplar Union.................... J. & W. Clarkson, 136, High-street, Poplar, EE May 6 
Warming & Hot-water Sup. of New Workhse, Wesham | Fylde Guardians ................ Haywood & Harrison, Architects, Accrington.................. May 9 
*New Town Hall and Fire Brigade Station ........ Sutton Coldfield Corporation ...... Borough Surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield .......... :: | May 16 
Heating Town Hall, Police Court, ett Folkestone Corporation .......... Reginald Pope, Architect, Folkestoktn No date. 
Two Shops in Carmel-street, Abertillery .......... Dr. Clifford Price ................ E. Price, Chemist, Abertille gg bese sessed ea do. 
Nine Houses, Bowling Hall- road, Brad ford... A. Collinson, Builder on the Work do. 
Residence at The Barton, Hereford .............. H. Evans ......... ee eee Groome & Bettington, Architects, Palace-chambers, Hereford.... do. 
Prim, Methodist Sunday Sch's & Institute, Walkley 3 W. J. Taylor, Architect, 39, Bank- street. Shefheld. . do. 
Furniture to Hospitllillklkl ..- | Glasgow Parish Councll .......... J. R. Motion, 266, George-street, Glasyow ........... bale ee cad do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Applications 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to be in 
«Architectural Assistant ............ j . | City of Birmingham..... e per ee CCC April 12 
Building Inspectooũᷣrõrrr q . City of Sheffl eld IJ); ee he Be e EW ER ae eee April 15 
Architectural Assistant and County Surveyor ...... County of Southampton S)) )))... y Danaea ley een E E April 16 
Foreman Of Worns . Gold Coast Government .......... | SUGL per nn,, ee Cece ed os penises [ Aprii 19 
—ͤ — 
Those marked with an asterisk (“) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, Contracts, iv. vl. vill. x. xii. Public Appointments, xvi 
TENDERS—Continued from page 339. LONDON.—For the erection of a wall at Prince's- NECHELLS (Birmingham).—For the construction of 
road Workhouse, for the Lambeth Guardians :— electric power transmission scheme buildings, for the 
GOSPORT. — For extensions to mineral water |, Time of Birmingham Tame and Rea District Drainage Board 
factory, for Messrs. Mumby & Co.“ Mr. W. H. Fry, Completion. and the Corporation for the City of Birmingham. Mr. 
A. M. I. C. E., architect, Gosport. Quantities by the Months. J. D. Watson, Engineer to the Board :— 
architect T & oon N £385 0 0 8 
R. W. Lowe ...... £2,188 C. M.Dash........ £1,889 F 3 Buildings. Ginas 
F. re 2,093 H. Jones, Ports- a 590 „„ nee ‘ 0 3 E3- | Chimney. o 
J. Croad.... eeo 1,990 | mouth. 1,883 H. Kent Sons a 5 SSS al a aN a ad 
J. Crockerill ...... 1,931 H. Bragg & Sons ...... 347 0 0 2 J. A. Meredith | 19,819 5 8|1,471 11 5 21.290 17 1 
G. Newton............ 337 00 .. 2 Wilkins & Sons! 18,746 0 0 1,747 0 0 20.493 0 0 
London & County Buil- E. Garfield . 18,210 0 011,630 0 019,840 0 0 
HALE (Cheshire).— For new drainage works, for the ders, 29, Alma-road, G. Jackson ..| 17,635 10 31.478 17 419,154 7 7 
Vrban District Council. Mr. F. J. Lobley, Engineer, Wandsworth, S. W.. 336 8 0 2 W. Wistance.. 17,433 0 01.516 018,949 0 0 
Hale: — 2 C. Bryant..../ 17,003 0 01.404 0 018,497 0 O 
G. Bozon..... ` £707 10 0 Me Plaka age 11 8 a a a Costain & Sons| 17,122 0 01,252 0 0 18,374 0 0 
F. Hamilton ellerman Bros. — Fo tions to | Whitehouse & l 
„Son +e ee 638 0 08. Hutton, Bow- piile Snes Now. 26 aud 28 ee en Sons ...... 16,595 0 0 1,362 0 0/ 17,957 0 0 
Naylor & Sons.. 678 11 9| don 569 0 4 | for Messrs. Sydney {Smith & Sons, Ltd. Mr. George | G. Webb ..../ 16,630 0 91.230 0 0 17,269 0 0 
Pratt, architect and surveyor, Railway-approach, I., Langley . 16.195 3 81.480 19 1 17,682 1 9 
5 Sydenham = a E 8 
HELENSBURGH.—For formation and repair of foot- | J. Pratt .... £1,025 0 0 H. Covey & Co. £879 15 0 . =e * 42 ’ 
paths, for the Town Council. Mr. J. R. Wilson, C.E., S. R. Best.. 3899 5 0 J. M. Stewart“ 799 0 0 H, TO & W 
Burgh Surveyor, Helensburgh :— aycoc 
. a Sons 15,361 0 01.490 0 0 16.851 0 0 
A. Lindsay, East King- street, Helensburgh®, H. Dorse . 15.103 19 9 1.250 0 0 16.353 19 9 
{Amount of contract about Lz. 000.] LON DON.— For the erection of detached residence in | Lowe & Sons. 14,887 0 01.223 0 0 16,110 0 0 
Dollia-a venue. Church End, Finchley, N., for Mr. G. H. | Barnsley 4 3 
Ohlson. Messrs. Bennett & Richardson, archiiects, Sons 14, 886 0 01.196 0 016.084 0 0 
IVY BRIDGE. For 650 tons of broken stone, for the The Broadway, Church End, Finchley, N. :— Hodson & Sons 14,906 19 91.136 19 5 | 16,043 19 2 
Urban District Council. Mr. W. R. Parker, Surveyor, | C. F. Da-. £1,100] C. W. Scott £1,010 | Dallow & Sons] 14,850 © 011,025 0 015.875 0 0 
Ivybridge :— 8. d. Shewry & Sons. 1,025 J. Phœ nix 990 | T. Johnson ..| 14,409 0 01,247 0 015.656 0 0 
J. Harvey Dickson 6 1 per en) Lee & Sons, 
(ker 5 6 „ Delivered N Birm'gham“ 14,466 C 0 1,149 0 015,615 0 0 
Lapthorn 5 3 „ s» vere LONDON.—For electric wiring of buildings, etc., at | Alphons Cus- 
cr Gone we G 8 ay the generating station. Bermondsey, for the Borough todis Co. — 1,297 0 0 — 
Phillips, Ivybridge" 4 8 per yd. cubic (at quarries), | Council. Messrs, Kincaid, Waller, Manville, & Dawson, | Universal En- 
engineers, Westminster :— gineering Co. — 1,057 0 0 — 
e F ieni F T i Sunderland & CO.“ s. £430 fase = 5 
EICESTER. — For extension of machine sho x : , 
(builder's work only), for Messrs, Taylor & Hubbard. d m ee a PAISLEY or street worka (Camphill, 1 nn 
crane makers. Messrs. Tait & Herbert, architects, LONDON.—For erecting two houses, Well-street, | Stock, and Walker . titi = 
Leicester and Coventry :— Hackney, for Mr. John Robbins. Mr. A. S. Caughey. a Lee, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Paisley. Quantities 
Hardington & Elliot £1,239 176 N . . . £1,150 5 19, Avenue-road, Leytonstone, E. Quantities | TOURNEE Camphill-street 
. E. Johnson & .O. Tewsbury .. 1,085 architect :— u a 
T 1,236 | Bowiea & Son... 1063 | W. E. Westgate.. £717 10 | F. Gowen ....., £549 10 A. A. R. Lang, ar N. B.“ £533 15 10 
Freer ects 1.190 | F. Elliote 1,050 | H. Wood........ 615 2. Saunders .... 546 10 à 18 
[All of Leicester. } T. Campion : 530 9 one 8 540 0 A. A. R. Lang, e coun k, N. B.“ 981 9 6 
R. Woollston 0. ames Ott, . 
8. Kirn 650: n , , Cour Ke MBA ggap 8 
' LICHFIELD.—For erecting fourteen workmen’s SEEE Greig Bros. & Co., 163, Hope-street, Glasgow“ 471 0 6 


dwellings in Upper- street. John-street, for the Sanitary 
Committee of the City Council. Mr. Emerson Brooke, MARKET HARBOROUGH.—For an iron and wood | PpaAISLEY.—For brick culvert, etc., covering of Lady- 
City Surveyor, Lichfield :— hospital, in two wards of two beds each, with central | burn, for the Town Council. Mr. James Lee. C. E., 13, 
J. R. Deacon, Lichfield............ £3,258 9 duty room and lobby, for the Urban District Council :— | Gilmour-etreet, Paisley. Quantities by Engineer :— 
[Ten tenders received.] G. Jarman & Sons, Little Bowden? .... £115 A. Stark & Sous, 142, West Nile-st., Glasgow“ £503 6 3 
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PORTSMOUTH.—For alterations and additions to 
the Empire Palace of Varieties (first section). Mr. 
W. H. Fry, A. M. I. C. E., Gosport, architect. Quantities 
by the architect: — 


W. Ward .. £1,290 0 0 S. Salter . . 1, 149 0 0 
Light & Son. 1,233 0 0 J. Crockerill .. 1.145 0 0 
Croad & Son. 1,210 0 10 H. Jones .... 1,097 0 0 
Clark & Son. 1,195 0 0 M. Coltherup . 1,075 0 0 
Tubb & Son. 1,150 0 0 F. Corke*.... 1,048 0 0 


[All of Portsmouth.} 


PORTADOWN (Ireland).—For the first section of 
waterworks (twenty-four miles of pi and two service 
reservoirs), for the Portadown and Banbridge Joint 
Board. Messrs. R. H. Dorman & J. H. H. Swiney, 


engineers, Armagh and Belfast. Quantities by 
engineers 
J. Moran & M. Green . 42,467 0 11 
Son £64,881 11 8 J. Ross & 
R. Calhoun ., 49,068 © 0 Son...... 42,218 1 6 
Courtney & Whyte & Co. 42,154 1 7 
(o. . 46,970 0 0 JJ Graham .. 39,782 3 2 
J. Kelly 40,305 1 4] MekKee & 
H. & J. Mar- m McNally.. 38,021 7 2 
tin, Ltd... 45,197 0 0 R. C. Breb- 
Wright & Son 45,172 5 3 ner 37,344 10 6 
J. G. White Collen Bros.,, i 
& Co.. . 44,362 13 10] - Ltd., Port: - 
Heggarty & i adown® .. 36,000 0 0 
Gault .... 43,849 0 0 k 


REIGATE.—For alterations and decorations to 
Sandfels, South Park, Reigate, for Mr. P. C. Mordan. 
Mr. C. E. Salmon, architect, Bell-street, Reigate :— 


H. Guy £164 11 | T. Nightingale. £156 


SANDAL.—For drainage works in streets off Agbrigg- 
road, Sandal, near Wakefield, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr, F. Massie, Tetley House, Wakefield. 
Quantities by Mr. F. Massie, Tetley House, Wakefield :— 
A. Pawson .... £249 7 2 Higgins & Pash- 

E. Bell & Son.. 243 3 0 ley, Brook-st., 
H. G. Wilson., 185 11 0 Wakeflelds .. £183 17 3 
Wright & Wal- 
ling ....... 171 19 6 

SEATON DELAVAL.—For the erection of a miners’ 
hall to seat about 500. Mr. J. Dobbinson, architect, 
Colliery-yard, Seaton Delaval, Northumberland. 

Robinson & Edwards, Seaton Sluice, 

Northumberland“ L714 15 1 

{Bricks and furnishing not included in this tender.] 


( —— „„ 


ST. ANDREW’S (Scotland). For the construction of 
a low-water swimming pond at the Castle Bathing 
Station, for the Town Council. Mr. W. Watson, Burgh 
Surveyor. Quantities by Burgh Surveyor :— 
Darrie Bros... £509 12 0 H. Ritchie & 
W. Braud & 8 


2 69 „ „ 


s.e... 


508 19 1 


k 
Broty Ferry“ 293 7 1 


STANLEY.—For str. et works, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. J. Routledge, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Stanley. Quantities by Surveyor :— 
R. Gardner....£491 15 10 | G. E. Simpson, 
A. Routledge .. 383 11 10 Newcastle*. .£365 14 10 
T. Johnson.... 381 13 0 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For additional pavilion at Isola- 
tion Hospital, Mousehole, for the Corporation. Mr. 
J.1 A. Crowther, Borough Engineer, Southampton. 
Quantities by Engineer: 


H. Stevens & Co. ..£5,753 | Jenkins & Sons, Ltd.£5,375 
Golding & Ansell .. 5,470 | H. Lawrence“. 4, 779 
[All of Southampton. ] 


B. NOWELL r Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office. Warwtck Road, KENSINGTON. 


‘Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
i ROAD MAKING. 


U 
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TAMWORTH.—For the erection of a new laboratory, 
etc., at the Grammar Schoo Tamworth, for the 
Governors. Mr. J. W. Godderidge, architect, 4, Bole- 
bridge-street, Tamworth :— 


J. Watton & Sons ......- cece eees £987 15 
B. Musson, Glascote ........see0ee 895 0 
A. Clarson & Son... 2000 893 10 


TARVES (Scotland).—For new. vestry, etc., at the 
Parish Church, for the Kirk Session. Mr. J. Cobban, 
architect, Haddo House, Tarves :— i 


Buchan, Thom, & Smith, Tarves“ 


oeeotmee 


TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT.—For erecting a 


butcher’s shop, offices, ete., for the Archangel Lodge of 


Oddfellows. Mr. R. W. Bryant, architect, Terrington St. 
Clement, Lynn :— 
W. Bardell ........ 02. ceenevene £179 0 0 
H. W. Reader 172 15 0 
Sleight & Morton, Terrington St. 
Clement“ e 143 2 3 


TODDINGTON (Beds.).— For new steel and iron bell 
framing and girders, re-casting four bells, and re- 
hanging the peal of eight bells, with new fittings, to the 

rish church. Mr. W. B. Stonebridge, architect, 

oburn, R. S. O., Beds. 8 5 i 


. Warner & Bons, London®,: . iss, . £301 


` "TURRIFF (Scotland).—For dwelling-house and farm- 
steading, Hill of Barnyards, for the Town Council. 
Messrs. James Duncan & Son, architects, Turriff :— 


Mason: J. Robbke s . 4176 17 0 
Carpenter; J. Rae & Son*...... +. 145 00 
Slater: J. Gammack & Co. 2... 78 10 0 
Plasterer; J. B. Dallas® ,.,......, 13 5 0 
£413 12 0 


[All of Turriff.] 


WELLINGBOROUGH.—For the erection of new 
cemetery chapel, porter’s lodge, entrance gates, piers, 
and wall, for the Urban District Council. Messrs. 
Talbot Brown & Fisher, architects, Burystead-place, 
Wellingborough :— 

Berrill & Green, Wellingborough ...... £2,360 
WOBURN SANDS (Beds.).—For a cottage residence, 
Theydon-avenue, for Mr. F. P. Chapman, Savoy Chapel, 


w.c. Mr. W. B. Stonebridge, architect, Woburn, 
R. S. O., Beds. :— f 
H. Gregor £280 | C. Sinfield, Aspley*.. £255 


WOBURN SANDS.—Fortwo pairs of villas, Weather- 
cock-lane, for Messrs. H. G. Fisher & Son. Mr. W. B. 
Stonebridge, architect, Woburn, R.8.0. :— 

W. T. Sharpe £1,615 15 O | M. Fleet . . . £1,402 10 0 
G. Botsford.. 1,460 0 0 H. Gregory, 
C. Sinfleld .. 1,431 5 9 Woburn“ . 1,184 0 0 


J. J. BTRIDGE, J: 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


‘SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, E 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


except American, 


[APRIL 9, 1904. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Piseacving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Oo. and C. Trask and 
Ron, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
1«c, Craven-street, Strand. 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lavs 
Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 


floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-shedg and milk- 


rooms, granaries, tun rooms, and terraces. 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 
- PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. ben r u 


eatminster. 
METCHIM & SON (“ LEER T Lart Ech 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 


For 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post l. I. 


= JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD., 


Estimates COLNE BANK WORKS, 
on APPLICATION. COLCHESTER 


Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: ‘* Orfeur, Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


Special attention is given to the above by 


French Asohalte Ca 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The Scheel Board fer Leasen, Ac. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


U 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
VERY PROMPT oe. W 


LARGE STOCK READY. 


Purticulars on application. 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N. W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, S. E. 


' LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE. 


GLASGOW : BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-ED. 


Che Builder. 
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The Church ed Orpington. 


2 D SS|RPINGTON had a 
=e church in early 

no small 
Until 
comparatively 
times the 
considerable 
adjacent churches 
of Downe, Hayes, 
Knockholt, and St. Mary Cray were but 
chapels of the mother church of Orping- 
ton. Mention is made of Orpington 
as early as the days of Canute; in 1032 
Eqflsige, one of the King's chaplains, 
gave his manor of Orpington to the 
Canterbury monastery of Christ Church 
at the time when he was entering that 
house as one of its canons. Irrespective 
of any possible fabric remains, it is 
impossible to doubt that there was at 
that time at least one, and probably 
several churches or chapels on Eadsige’s 
large estate in Kent. At the time of the 
Domesday Survey there were three 
churches within the paramount manor 
of Orpington, dne of them undoubtedly 
standing on the site of the present parish 
church. Of the other churches, one was 
certainly that of St. Mary Cray and the 
third was almost certainly that of Hayes, 
which was found to contain much Roman 
tile in its walls during restoration in 1862. 
Considering the large area over which 
the church of Orpington was the mother 
church, and that contingents from the 
chapelries would be expected to attend 
on certain defined festivals, it is rather 
surprising to find that the fabric is not 
more imposing in size, for its interior 
length is only 100 ft. The population 


days of 
importance. 


recent 
four 


days, and no special reason seems to 
have arisen for materially enlarging its 
original area. Estimates based upon the 
extant Kentish receipts of the Poll Tax 
in 1337 give the population of Orpington 
as 290, whilst the chapelries of Downe, 
Hayes, and Knockholt numbered 5 
tively 167, 104, and 83. 

The church of All Saints, which stands 
well above the long straggling village, 
consists of an aisleless nave, west porch, 
north tower —the base of which forms a 
transept chapel—chancel, and north 
chapel out of the chancel. 

The fabric of the church shows work 
of Saxon date, considerable alterations in 
the XIIIth century, and several interest- 
ing developments and changes in the 
XIVth and XVth centuries. The walls 
are in the main composed of flint, slightly 
dressed on the outer surface, but with 
occasional pieces of Ashlar stone and a 
few fragments of Roman brick. When 
the church was undergoing restoration in 
1873 it was possible, by the different 
colour of the mortar and cement, to 
detect three periods of construction or 
reconstruction in the nave walls, whilst 
many pieces of Roman brick or tile then 
came to light, as well as stones of an earlier 
chancel in the north chancel wall. 

The interior measurement of the nave 
is 644 ft. long by 22 ft. wide. This 
part of the church stands upon the pre- 
Norman foundations, and probably in- 
cludes within the walls very much of the 


original structure of the church built here 


by Eadsige, or standing here when he 
transferred his property to Christ Church, 
Canterbury. Three years after Canute’s 
wealthy chaplain had gone’ to Canter- 
bury he was consecrated Bishop of St. 


was, however, but sparse in medieval | Martin's, to act as suffragan to the agel 


foliage in their capitals. 


Archbishop Ethelnoth. On Ethelnoth’s 
death in 1037, Eadsige of Orpington 
became Archbishop of Canterbury; he 
died in 1050, but became incapacitated for 
any work shortly after he had crowned 
Edward the Confessor in 1043. At the 
east end of the south wall of the nave 
there are undoubted traces of Saxon 
workmanship ; the old nave ended several 
feet nearer to the west, and the corner 
course of the beginning of the old chancel 
is also shown in long and short work: 
This was much more clearly demonstrated 
at the time of the restoration. Inside 
the nave, just behind the pulpit, are 
traces of Saxon arcade work. The 
style appears to be late in the period, 
and may quite possibly date from the 
time when Eadsige, the future arch- 
bishop, was leaving Orpington for Can- 
terbury. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that he would leave his church in good 
order before transferring the estate to 
the great priory of the county. 

Quite at the beginning of the XIIIth 
century, or towards the close of the 
XIIth, came the first alteration to the 
Saxon nave and chancel of Orpington, 
which, being well built and of good size 
for a country church of those days, 
required no alteration or rebuilding in the 
Norman period. The west doorway of 
the nave, within the porch, is a fine 
example of early pointed work of Tran- 
sitional character. The two members of 
the deeply cut mouldings are respectively 
ornamented with the dog-tooth and bold 
chevron designs, and the two detached 
shafts in each jamb have well-cut stiff 
This entrance 
archway has been rather clumsily repaired, 
but still retains much beauty of expres- 
sion, though a good deal overshadowed 
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by the later porch. Probably the nave 
was slightly extended westward when 
this entrance was built. The lower 
stage of the tower is pure Early English, 
with very narrow, tall, and well-splayed 
lancet lights yet remaining on the north 
and east sides, and may quite possibly be 
of the same date as the west entrance, 
for several instances are known in which 
work which betokened Transition from 
Norman was done at the same time as the 
purer pointed. At all events the tower 
was added, at the latest, quite early 
in the XIIIth century. The position of 
this tower, as an adjunct to the east end 
of the nave, forming a quasi - north 
transept, with the basement used for a 
side altar, is unusual, but by no means 
altogether unknown elsewhere. There 
is one of like date and position at Abbots- 
ham, North Devon. Towers at the 
east end of north aisles may be noticed 
in Kent at Dartford, Betteshanger, and 
Thanington, and also at Fordingbridge 
in Hampshire. Generally some reason 
can be found for an exceptional position 
for a tower. At Orpington the tower 
eould not have been on the south side 
because of the nearness of the old rectory 
house and land ; and if the west end and 
entrance are of a somewhat earlier date 
than the tower, as is quite possible, there 
would be a natural reluctance, when 
a bell-tower was required, to remove 
or destroy such recent good work. The 
area within the tower is about 14 ft. 
square; in the north wall is a small 
trefoil-headed ‘piscina niche. It may 
here be remarked that the original tower 
was probably only of two stages. At a 
later date a shingled top or upper stage 
was added. A great storm in 1771 
destroyed this timber structure and so 
injured the upper part of the masonry 
that much of it had to be removed. 
The upper embattled stage of the low 
tower now shows bell-chamber windows 
of brick, and the buttresses have been 
somewhat clumsily repaired with the 
like material at two different dates. 

It would seem that the church folk of 
Orpington were content to use the Saxon 
chancel until about the middle of the 
XIIIth century. In 1873 the chancel 
underwent a great deal of renewal, 
particularly on the south side and at the 
east end; a part, too, of the north side 
had been obscured by a late X Vth century 
chapel; but sufficient remains, particu- 
larly in the single-light window of the 
north wall, to enable us to say that the 
building of a new chancel was not under- 
taken till the Early English style was 
well advanced. 

The great tithes of the large parish of 
Orpington were of considerable value. 
The church was not appropriated to the 
Canterbury priory, but the rectory was in 
the gift of the Archbishop and was one of 
his more valuable pieces of preferment. 
At Orpington, until comparatively recent 
times, there was the abnormal arrange- 
ment of having an endowed vicarage 
as well as an endowed rectory, the vicar 
being presented by the rector. In pre- 
Reformation days the rectors usually 
resided at Orpington,in the large house 
close to the church, as well as the vicars ; 
but in post-Reformation days the rectory 
was regarded as a sinecure and the rectors 
were non-resident. The first rector of 
Orpington whose name is known was 
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Hugh de Mortimer, who was also Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury and Provost of 
Oriel College, Oxford. He was rector 
of Orpington from 1254 to 1270. Hugh 
de Mortimer was evidently a man of 
considerable means, and the chancel was 
5 rebuilt by him about the 
deginning of his incumbency. 

After this date the fabric of the church 
seems to have been left undisturbed 
for upwards of a century. Towards the 
close of the reign of Edward III. a porch 
was added to the west end of the nave. 
It is of a fair size, having an internal 
measurement of 13 ft. 4 in. by 10 ft. 8 in. 
At this time, probably, an interesting, 
but somewhat disfiguring, alteration was 
made in the fine western doorway. The 
inner of the two shafts of the south jamb 
was cut away in the centre to admit of the 
intrusion of a holy-water stoup. Thisstoup 
remains fairly perfect up to the present day. 

One of the special features of Orpington 
church is the canopied tomb in this porch. 
Interment in the porch or at the doorstep 
of the chief entrance was not infrequently 
prayed for in medieval wills in token 
of humility, the testators sometimes 
specially stating that they desired to be 
beneath the feet of all hereafter entering 
God's House. Occasionally a coffin slab 
with incised cross or nearly erased 
inscription remains in its original position 
at the threshold, but actual mural 
monuments or any form of upstanding 
memorials within the porch are most 
exceptional. Nicholas, rector of Orping- 
ton, by will dated August 1, 1370, 
desired that he might be buried within 
the porch that he himself had recently 
erected. The tomb occupies most of the 
north side of the porch; the low placed 
slab of Bethersden marble has long ago 
lost any inscription or cross in low relief 
that it may have borne, but the beautiful 
crocketed canopy, of ogee shape, with a 
good finial and traceried cuspings carved 
in white chalk, is fairly perfect. Rector 
Nicholas, by his will, directed that his 
executors should duly provide for the 
celebration of masses for his soul and 
for the soul of Archbishop Stratford, his 
friend and patron. To his successor in 
the rectory he left his great breviary, 
noted after the Sarum use, and also his 
new ordinal, on condition that the next 
rector should not receive anything for 
dilapidations in respect of the five houses 
of the benefice that he had put in order. 
This entry points to residences for priests, 
not only at Orpington, but at each of the 
four parochial chapelries. 

Nicholas’s successor in the rectory was 
John Wodehull, who died in 1382. By 
his will he left 40s. to the work of Orping- 
ton church ; but such bequests are fairly 
continuous in the majority of pre- 
Reformation wills, and do not ne- 
cessarily imply that any important 
alterations were in progress. Bequests 
of this character usually only mean that 
a sum was given to the general fabric 
fund, which was used for any ordinary 
repair to roof, windows, battlements, etc. 

At the very beginning of the XVth 
century a man of considerable eminence 
both in Church and State was rector of 
Orpington. 
for some years, exchanging Orpington for 
the rectory of Barton Turf, Norfolk, in 
1407. Wakering was Master of the 
Rolls in 1404, Archdeacon of Canterbury 


John Wakering was rector 
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in 1408, Canon of Wells in 1409, and 
from 1410 to 1412 joined with Sir Thomas 
Beaufort in the office of Keeper of the 
Great Seal. In 1416 he was consecrated 
Bishop of Norwich, and died in 1426. 
Whilst he held that see he built the 
Chapter House, and began the new 
Cloister of Norwich. Important and 
well-executed alterations at Orpington 
church were effected circa 1400, about the 
beginning of the Perpendicular period. 
These may, with much probability, be 
assigned to Rector Wakering. On each 
side of the nave are two good pointed 
two-light windows of that period, some- 
what high up in the walls. Growth in 
the art of glass painting and greater 
appreciation of its suitability for church 
decoration were rife about this period. 
and probably brought about the insertion 
of these enlarged windows in the nave. 
To the same date belongs the blocked-up 
doorway on the north side of the nave, 
with its good but simple mouldings. 

In 1475 Thomas Wilkinson was collated 
to this rectory by Archbishop Chicheley. 
He was a pluralist, holding at the same 
time the rectory of Harrow-on-the- Hill. 
and a prebendal stall at Ripon. He 
seems, however, to have resided through- 
out at Orpington. After holding the 
rectory for thirty-six years, he was 
buried here in 151], and his fine brass 1s 
in the chancel. During the time of 
Wilkinson’s incumbency there were 
various alterations in this church. The 
most important was the building of a 
chapel on the north side of the chancel, 
which was probably of a chantry charac- 
ter. This chapel, which has an interior 
measurement of 15 ft. by 10 ft. 10 in., and 
now holds the organ, was built on to the 
east side of the tower and the north side 
of the chancel, with arches into both 
tower and chancel. Against the east 
wall are two well-carved image brackets, 
one bearing the arms of Rufford—a 
chevron between three trefoils slipped— 
and the other, Rufford impaling a bend 
on a chief two mullets pierced. This 
latter coat was borne by the families of 
George, St. John, and Salway ; we have 
failed to identify the particular Rufford 
who was the builder of this chapel, or the 
alliance that he made. The Rufford 
arms are repeated in stone on several 
shields about the archway into the 
chancel. In the north wall is a wide- 
arched four-light Tudor window; amid 
the tracery on the outside there is 
twice carved in the stone a slipped 
trefoil. Work that was executed else- 
where in the church at the same time 
that this chapel was built, or thereabouts, 
may be noticed in the priests’ door on the 
south side of the chancel; in a three- 
light window high up on the south side of 
the nave, near the east end; and in the 
three-light west window over the porch. 
The round window high up in the west 
gable was an inappropriate insertion of 
the 1873 restoration. As to the chapel. 
a branch of the Rufford family had 
property at Crofton, a hamlet in this 
parish. There was a hamlet chapel of 
their foundation at Crofton, which served 
as a chapel of ease; but it was destroyed 
under the confiscating Chantry Act of 
Edward VI., although it was pleaded 
that the inhabitants were two miles from 
their parish and were often separated from 
it by flood water inthe winter months. 
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Within the church, at the west end, is 
a good octagon XIIIth century font 
supported on a central shaft and four 
auxiliary ones; there is a coved font 
cover, terminating in a finial and drawn 
up by a pulley, which is apparently of 
late X Vth century date. 

In the south wall of the nave, close 
to the east end, are two small XVth 
century doorways, one on the ground 
and one about 5 ft. from the floor. 
The late Canon Scott Robertson, in a 
short article on this church, which he 
contributed to Arche@ologia Cantiana in 
1880, thought that this latter doorway 
was too low for giving access to a rood 
loft, and conjectured that it led to a 
mural pulpit. There can be no doubt, 
we think, that both these doorways were 
connected with the rood loft stairs, and 
that there were further wooden steps 
from the upper one; but Canon Robertson 
nay have been partly right in his surmise, 
for a lower side stage of the rood loft 
may have served for what we now under- 
stand as a pulpit, of which arrangement 
there is a Norfolk instance. 

In the chancel there is a large aumbry 
with rounded head in both south and 
north walls near the altar; and there is 
also a small sedilia recess in the south 
wall, with a like head, but this seems to be 
an 1873 insertion. The low north vestry 
of the chancel, to the east of the north 
chapel, is modern ; but, as the doorway out 
of the chancel is old, there probably was 
a vestry or sacristy here in medieval 
days. In Thorpe’s Registrum Roffense, 
published in 1769, there is a detailed 
account of the monuments in this church, 
most of which are still extant. The 
three oldest are brasses. On a grave- 
stone in the chancel is a brass plate 
inscribed to the memory of William 
Gulby, Esq., who died in 1439, with 
an escutcheon of his arms—a chevron 
between three cross molines. In the 
centre of the chancel there used to lie the 
effigy and inscription of Thomas Wilkin- 
son, rector of Orpington, who died in 
1511. This fine brass has now been 
removed to the north wall for purposes of 
preservation ; the effigy, which is 3 ft. 2 in. 
long, represents the rector in cope, 
almuce, surplice, and albe. The third 
brass bears the small effigy and inscription 
of “Mr. John Gover, bacheler of bothe 
lawes and vicar of this church, who died 
in 1522. 

Several of the monuments have refer- 
ence to the residence in this parish, at the 
old rectory or parsonage (which has since 
obtained the confusing and erroneous title 
of “Priory”’), of the Hon. Richard 
Spencer, second son of Robert, first 
Baron Spencer of Wormleighton. He was 
born in 1593, and married a Kentish 
bride—Mary, daughter of Sir Edwin 
Sandys, of Northbourne. His wife’s 
brother was an enthusiastic Roundhead, 
whilst Colonel Spencer, who raised a 
great sum of money for the King and two 
regiments of horse, was an equally 
enthusiastic Royalist. Ledger stones 
commemorate his death in 1661 and 
that of his widow in 1675. On the south 
side of the chancel is a monument to his 
fourth son, Richard, who died at the age 

-of nine ; the following is the epitaph :— 

“* Here lyes the blessed boy 

His mother’s jewell, father’s joy, 


The noble Spencer’s bud, at nine, 
An age of yeares in this youth’s time: 


correctly calibrated instruments. 


Sweete blossome, blown for cutting down, 

With fragrant dust to forme a crown.“ 
His other sons, who died in their infancy, 
are buried elsewhere, but on ledger stones 
within the altar rails are inscriptions to his 
two married daughters and co-heiresses, 
Margaret Venables, 1676, and Mary Gee, 
1702. Outside the rails are two other 
ledger stones commemorating Richard 
Gee, 1727, and his widow, Philippa, 1744. 

It is curious to note that all the burials 

at Orpington are on the north side of 
the church. Only a few feet intervene 
between the south side of the church and 
the boundary wall of the old rectory. 
There are two well-grown yew trees on 
the north side. 


oe 
NOTES. 


Is AN alarmist paragraph under 
London Bridge this heading has recently 

been published in some of 
the dailv papers, but absolutely nothing 
is stated in justification of so reckless 
and mischievous a suggestion. The vague 
assertion is certainly made that since 
the widening of the footpaths an extra- 
ordinary vibration, which did not exist 
previous to the alteration,” is noticed 
by those who keep close to the balus- 
trade, and it is added that “so great 
is the trembling resulting from vehicular 
traffic that every morning the gas 
mantles used in connexion with the 
incandescent lighting of the bridge have 
to be renewed.” Truly the penny-a- 
liner must exercise great influence in 
the editorial offices of a paper that 
publishes such palpable nonsense as this, 
In the first place, it is quite impossible 
for foot-passengers to esate any accurate 
comparison between the previous and 
the present vibration caused by traffic, 
unless aided by records furnished by 
It is 
perfectly absurd to judge the present 
vibration by the faded memory of long- 
past mental impressions, and a little 
inquiry would have exploded the fallacy 
of the gas-mantle theory of vibration. 
We are perfectly familiar with the con- 
structional details of the widening, and 
these are quite sufficient to show that 
the widened footpaths are quite solid and 
safe. But we have taken the trouble 
to make further investigation, and have 
learnt on good authority that the vibra- 
tion on the footpaths is actually less than 
that on the cutwaters of the bridge 
piers. With regard to the incandescent 
mantles, it is certainly the fact that 
these have been breaking. This is due, 
however, simply to the fact that the 
lamp standards first employed were 
entirely of temporary character, and so 
were not fitted with anti-vibrators, such 
as are generally necessary in thorough- 
fares where there is heavy traffic. The 
permanent system of lighting will include 
anti-vibrators, and it is considered certain 
that no further breakages will occur. 
It is much to be regretted that certain 
daily papers persist in making them- 
selves ridiculous by repeating fallacious 
rumours of this kind. 


Reinforced A USEFUL exemplification of 


ein the the fire-resisting qualities of 


Baltimore Fire. concrete-steel is afforded by 


the United States Fidelity and Guarantee 


Building, which was exposed to a very 
high temperature in the Baltimore fire. 
This building is about 78 ft. high, and 
the concrete construction comprised the 
whole interior, and consisted of six plat- 
forms supported on columns. It was 
built about a year ago to replace the 
former timber interior, and left the 
brick walls standing at the rear and on 
two sides of the Pune The front 
was composed chiefly of cast iron and 
plate glass. The floor surfaces, doors; 
window- frames, and partitions were of 
wood. All these combustible materials, 
together with the furniture, were entirely 
consumed in the fire, and the upper two 
stories of one of the brick walls fell; 
while the remainder of the brickwork 
was so damaged that it had to be taken 
down. It is interesting to note that the 
concrete construction was practically 
uninjured ; in fact, the cantilever exten- 
sions of the floors in front and rear 
remained intact, and the attic floor 
carried a tier of columns reaching to the 
roof which it had never been designed 
to support. Although the floor slabs 
showed slight cracks, they were neither 
broken nor disabled. This building was 
the only one in the block which escaped 
destruction, and its endurance is a 
sufficiently satisfactory proof of the 
fire-resisting properties of concrete-steel. 


THE work of this Commis- 

Commesion sion appears to proceed 
Coal Supplies. slowly, because the inquiry 
into the extent and probable duration 
of the coal supplies of the United Kingdom 
is a very wide subject. A large amount 
of work has been accomplished, however, 
and from a recently published interim 
report we learn that the witnesses 
examined during the period covered 
have dealt chiefly with possible econo- 
mies and improvements in connexion 
with the working, preparation, transport, 
and use of coal, as well as with the 
possibility of substituting other kinds 
of fuel, and of adopting power derived 
from other sources. The great possi- 
bilities of economy suggested by the 
witnesses make it desirable that their 
evidence should be carefully studied by 
the Commission in the interests of the 
nation as a whole. It is stated that 
local investigations into the available 
resources of the known coalfields are 
rapidly approaching completion, and 
it is hoped that the reports of all the 
District Commissioners will be received 
by the end of June next. Satisfactory 
progress has also been made with investi- 
gations into the available resources 
of concealed coalfields, a matter which, 
involving geological problems of supreme 
importance, will necessarily occupy a 
considerable amount of time. While 
no definite recommendations can be 
expected for the present, the work of 
this most important Commission is 
evidently proceeding in a satisfactory 
manner, and every possible care is being 
taken to avoid undue delay. 


Roval 


re As THE result of experiments 


Important with thorium oxide, Pro- 
doen: fessor Baskerville, of the 
University of North Carolina, has 


succeeded in separating two hitherto un- 
known substances possessing distinctive 
O 
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specific gravities and atomic weights. | we think that the losses in the conductors 


The first of these is a greenish powder, 
which has been named Berzilium, as the 
element was first observed by Berzilius 
in the form of vapour, but without 
identification; and the second is a 
pinkish powder, which has been named 
Carolinium, after the State in which it 
was discovered. The chief interest of 
these new elements is to be found in the 
fact that they are radio-active and self- 
luminous substances. From demonstra- 
tions made at the Chemists’ Club, U. S. A., 
it is evident that their luminous and 
penetrative properties are very con- 
siderable, as samples of Berzilium and 
Carolinium gave forth a very perceptible 
glow when enclosed in cloth-covered 
tubes of copper, brass, rubber, iron, 
and glass. It seems likely that these 
substances will be of commercial value 
in connexion with illumination, but of 
course it is too early to predict the 
Peeves direction in which they will be 
ound most serviceable. The next 
matter for inquiry is whether sources 
of the new elements can be found in 
countries other than the United States. 
As monazite, the mineral from which 
they were indirectly derived, is to be 
found in the Ural Mountains in Swazi- 
land, and elsewhere, as well as in America, 
an interesting field for investigation is 
open to European scientists. 


Loses THE paper by Mr. M. B. 
8 Field, on the Losses in 

gee Cables. Electric Cables,“ which was 
read to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers this week, will be of great 
interest to the rapidly-increasing number 
of engineers in this country who have 
to distribute electric power over long 
distances. At the present time several 
hundreds of miles of high-tension three- 
phase cables are being put underground 
in London in connexion with the Under- 
ground Railways of London, Ltd., 
the Metropolitan Railways, and the 
Metropolitan Tramways. These cables 
contain three copper conductors inside a 
lead sheath, which is heavily armoured 
with galvanised iron wire. This armour- 
ing serves not only as a mechanical 
protection but also as an efficient “ earth- 
ing sheath, preventing any part of the 
sheath from attaining a dangerous poten- 
tial. When the cable is not armoured, 
the Board of Trade insist that a copper 
sheath be made inside the lead sheath and 
connected with earth so as to prevent 
the former ever becoming dangerous. 
Mr. Field in his paper points out that 
the eddy currents induced in this copper 
shield are appreciable, and thus a con- 
siderable percentage of the power 
generated at the station is expended 
uselessly in heating this copper sheath. 
He deduces his results from theoretical 
considerations, and, as he has to introduce 
many assumptions in order to arrive at 
working formule, the accuracy of the 
latter is open to doubt. The pictures 
he gives of the magnetic fields round 
cables are very instructive. In some 
cases, however, the lines of force pass 
from air into copper conductors carrying 
currents without undergoing any apparent 
refraction. Whilst we agree with the 
author in thinking that the losses in the 
Board of Trade earth shield, and perhaps 
even in the lead sheath, are appreciable, 


themselves due to eddy currents are much 
more important. 


THe Merchant Tailors’ 
Company are about to repair 
Stow’s monument in the 
Church of St. Andrew Undershaft, Leaden- 
hall-street. The monument, set up by 
his widow Elizabeth, represents the 
historian and chronicler of London 
as seated, with a writing-desk upon his 
knees, in a rectangular recess resting 
upon a base of white marble and sur- 
mounted with the carved coat-arms of 
the Company. The figure, which has 
every appearance of being an authentic 
effigy, was formerly coloured. It is 
often described as being of terra-cotta, 
but is for the most part composed of 
veined alabaster with black marble 
inserted in the frieze. The design of 
the composition is so similar to that 
of the contemporary monuments (illus- 
trated in the Builder of September 25, 
1886) of Richard Humble and John 
Trehearne in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
that the three would seem to be by the 
same sculptor’s hand. Maitland records 
that Stow’s remains were disturbed in 
1732, and, it is said, removed for the 
interment of some one else. Stow died, 
aged 80, poor and neglected, on April 5, 
1605, and was buried close by his later 
home near the well, since known as the 
pump, within Aldgate. A tailor by 
trade, he was a freeman, as were his 
father and grandfather, of the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company. In his old age he 
received from James I. a licence to beg 
and to accept alms. Three hundred 
years ago he brought out the first edition 
—the copies are dated 1598 and 1599— 
of his Survey of London, in a quarto 
volume of 483 pages printed in black 
letter, with an appendix, descriptive 
of London and then printed for the first 
time, written in Latin by William Fitz- 
stephen, the monk of Canterbury and 
chaplain of Archbishop Thomas à Becket. 
In 1560 he edited Chaucer’s poems, 
and in 1561 published the first annual 
volume of his Summary of the Chronicles 
of England. In 1580 appeared the 
first edition of his Annales.“ A second 
edition, enlarged to 579 pages quarto, 
of the Survey was issued in 1603 ; mean- 
while he republished the Flores His- 
toriarum”’ and Matthew Paris’s and 
other Chronicles, 1567-87. The sixty 
MS. volumes, collected for the Chronicles 
of England and preserved in the British 
Museun, testify to his amazing industry 
and perseverance, exerted under most 
adverse circumstances and with much 
more profit to his successors than to 
himself. l 


John Stow's 
Monument. 


Junior Armv IN the course of next month 
ang Navy Club, will be offered for sale at 
Street. the Mart the premises 
vacated by this Club which stand at 
the corner, south, of St. James’s-street 
and King-street. The clubhouse, which 
has frontages of about 154 ft. to the 
latter street and of 48 ft. to St. James’s- 
street, is held upon a direct lease from 
the Crown for an unexpired term of 
fifty-three years. The house was built 
in 1832, after designs by Sir James 
Pennethorne, as the St. James’s Bazaar, 
comprising a grand saloon measuring 


100 ft. by 40 ft., for John Crockford, 
who kept the gaming-house at the north 
end of the street. In 1882-3 the late 
Wyatt Papworth adapted the house for 
the occupation of the Junior Army and 
Navy Club. Papworth added a curb- 
roof to the return front in King-street, 
remodelled the interior, and added 
bay-windows to the front in St. James’s- 
street. 


The Some of the best things 

New English in the present exhibition of 
the New English Art Club 

(Dudley Gallery) are among the pro- 
fessedly slight studies and sketches at 
the entrance end of the room. A sketch 
which is admittedly a sketch one can 
study with satisfaction; a sketch which 
pretends to be a finished picture is not 
satisfying. Mr. Fry's Louvre (l) 
and Mr. Rich’s “ Beeding Bridge (3) 
are good sketches, and also Mr. Rich's 
“ Ditchling ” (12); Mr. MacColl’s “ Eel- 
pie Island ” (7) and Mr. Wilson Steer's 
„Morning (8) may be classed as bad 
sketches. Miss Grace Westray's The 
Roan Cow” (21), though slightly 
executed and with little colour in it, is 
something more than a sketch—the 
animal and the details of the wooden 
structure are very well drawn. Among 
the oil landscapes those of Mr. James 
Henry please us most, especially The 
Flower Farm” (40), in which there is 
a most bright and breezy effect of light 
and air; and Mr. Charles's A Quiet 
Nook is noticeable for its effect of sun- 
light. Mr. Furses’s contribution is a large 
oil sketch (it can hardly be called more) 
called Timber Haulers” (77), a cart 
and horses backed by a clay bank in 
strong light; it is a vigorous piece of 
composition, but a canvas of that size 
should show more finish to justify its 
existence ; all that there is in it might 
be shown on half the scale. Mr. Mark 
Fisher sends one of his bright land- 
scapes, “On the Essex Weald'' (58), 
and à portrait which, to say the least, 
is not as attractive as the landscape. 
Mr. W. Rothenstein's two pictures of 


scenes in the Talmud school (52 
and 105) contain fine earnest studies 
of heads. 

—ͤ — — — 


THE CENTENARY OF THE WATER- 
COLOUR SOCIETY. 


THE Centenary Exhibition of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-colours is an interesting 
event in the artistic world. No art society ever 
started in this country has had such a continuous 
and increasing success, so that at the end of ita 
hundred years of existence it appears to be at 
the stage of its greatest prosperity. The 
progress in the art of water-colour painting 
itself, and the changes which have taken place 
in its aims and in the style of execution em ployed, 
form an interesting subject for consideration. 

The Society was originally formed, as we 
learn from the historical preface to the catalogue 
contributed by Mr. Spielmann, from much the 
same motive which has recently led (though 
with less reason) to the proposal to form a 
Sculptors’ Society—viz., the want of liberality 
and sympathy on the part of the Royal 
Academy. A hundred years ago water-colour 
was a comparatively new art, which had none 
of the history and prestige attaching to oil- 
painting; and the Academy, which was then, 
as now, practically an academy of oil-painters, 
would give no encouragement or advantage of 

sition to the water-colourists, who accordingly 

etermined to form their own society and hold 
their own exhibition. The spirited nature of 
this determination can only be fully realised 
when we consider that in those days the rule of 
the Academy was that no member of it could 
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belong to any other artistic society, so that the 
first members of the Water-colour Society cut 
themselves off by their action from membership 
ofthe Academy. The first exhibition, however, 
held at Vandergucht’s Gallery at 20, Lower- 
Brook-street, was an immediate success, 12,000 
paving visitors having entered during the seven 
weeks that it was open. That the water- 
colour painters and the art of water-colour 
could stand alone was from that, time 
demonstrated. 

The number of members was at first limited 
by the rules to twenty-four*, and, in fact, only 
sixteen were actually elected. The following 
are the names of the original sixteen :—George 
Barrett, Joshua Cristall, W. S. Gilpin, John 
Glover, William Havell, Robert Hills, T. 
Holworthy, J. C. Nattes, F. Nicholson, N. 
Pocock, W. H. Pyne, S. Rigaud, S. Shelley, 
Cornelius Varley, John Varley, and W. F. 
Wells. Of these names it may be said that 
only those of Barrett and John Varley are now 
familiar to general amateurs of painting ; 
among a smaller circle Cristall, Gilpin, Glover, 
and Havell are still familiar names ; the rest are 
all but forgotten. Turner was precluded from 
joining by the fact that he was by that time a 
member of the Royal Academy. Times have 
changed since, and at the present moment 
the Society includes among its ranks the Presi- 
dent and six other Members of the Royal 
Academy, and eight Associates of that body. 

The change from the style of water-colour 
at the date of the foundation of the Society to 
that illustrated in the present-day exhibitions is 
remarkable, and in many respects it represents 
progress, but oe not entirely. The 
vater - colour palette of early days was a very 
limited one, and its extension was almost a 
necessary condition for enabling the art to 
maintain its position against the more brilliant 
and varied resources of oil painting. In the 
present day the water - colour artist has as great 
range of colour as the painter in oils, and to a 
considerable extent avails himself, very often, 
of the means of laying on opaque colour. But 
though greater brilliancy may be obtained by 
this means, and some difficulties got over, the 
real genius of water-colour consists in the use of 
transparent colour, the abandonment of which 
takes from it a deal of its special beauty 
and distineti ve character. It is for this trans- 
parent effect, so especially suited for landscape, 
that water colour really has the best right to 
exist as a separate art, and as, in the first 
instance at all events, a peculiarly English art, 
the best productions of which, even now, are 
not equalled anywhere abroad. 

The sober tones (‘‘ sombre,” one might some- 
times say) of the school of Varley and his 
compeers have been replaced in more modern 
water colour landscapes by a satisfying richness 
and variety of colour which in themselves are 
anabsolute gain. But inthe latest period of the 
Society’s history one cannot but feel that we 
have seen attempts to make fascinating effects 
of colour which have nothing analogous in 
nature. One accomplished member produces 
views of cities or other architectural subjects 
which are like visions in a dream rather than 
reality. Others seem to make a study of a 
certain favourite effect of colour which comes 
into all their works, and which again is not a 
colouring or a texture recognisable in nature ; 
or we find drawings in which the aim seems to be 
to try with how little truth or definition of detail 
the general impression of a scene may be con- 

veyed. All these are, in their several ways, 
Interesting artistic experiments, and have a 
fascination as long as they are new; but they 
will lose it when they lose their novelty. Nature 
is the safest basis for „ 
(which is more especially the sphere of water- 
colour), and those who desert nature for arti- 
ficial effects may obtain a passing but not a 
permanent success. The time will come when 
their works will be looked on as experiments 
which are out of date. 

In the preface to the catalogue it is hinted that 
there has been dissatisfaction among artists at 
the too exclusive attitude of the Water-Colour 
Society ; in other words, the difficulty of getting 
elected. Our opinion is that of late years the 
Society has not been exclusive enough. In 
the main the exhibitions of the Society show 
a higher proportion of good work to bad than 
is to be seen in any other art exhibition; but 
if this is to be kept up they cannot be too par- 
ticular or too hard to satisfy in their choice of 
new membérs. We are inclined to surmise that 


* The present limit of numbers appears from the 
published list to be forty Members and forty Associates. 


the election poes too much by capability of 
technique and not enough by considerations as 
to artistic aim and feeling. What good can such 
pictures as those of Mr. Glindoni do for any 
Society which wishes to keep to a high standard 
of artistic style and feeling ? They may please 
a certain portion of the public, possibly ; but 
the Society has a strong anough-pacitist to 
afford to be independent of the public. What 
good did they do themselves by the theatrical 
effects of the late Mr. Brewtnall ? And other 
similar questions might be put. If the Society 
is to maintain its high position, it should confine 
its elections to artists who take art seriously, 
and not admit painters of merely commonplace 

or jocular pictures merely because they have 
acquired dexterity in handling the brush. 

To come to the present exhibition, we do not 
know that the Centenary show can be said to be 
superior to the average of the exhibitions (a 
high average, no doubt), or quite equal, for 
instance, to the last one. It is a very good 
exhibition, but if there has been at all an 
attempt or intention to make it a specially 
significant one, it has hardly been realised. In 
hanging the first dozen or so of pictures, how- 
ever, there has been an evident intention to 
present to the spectator, at the outset, a kind of 
series of examples of various classes of work and 
of subject. We have Mr. Eyre Walker, Nos. | 
and 5; the latter, Fallow Land in Surrey— 
Mayweed, is a landscape out of its author's 
usual track, light and delicate in colour and 
depending much on foreground detail; Mr. Tom 
Lloyd comes second, with a landscape and 
figures; Mr. Herbert Marshall follows with 
Ely Cathedral” (3); and Mr. Thorne Waite is 
fourth with Romney Marsh in Sunset.“ 
Then comes Mr. Weguelin with a sample of 
nude figures on A Wave-washed Shore (6), 
a very good little picture except the waves ; but 
they are not the main object ; the two figures are 
charmingly grouped and drawn, and Mr. 
Weguelin appears to much more advantage in 
these freely-drawn and not highly finished 
figures, in a style of his own, than he did for- 
merly in pictures which looked too much like 
attempts to emulate Sir L. Alma-Tadema on 
his own ground. An interior with figures, 
The Connoisseur (7), shows one of the 
recently elected members, Mr. Walter West, 
at his best (that election was no mistake, at all 
events). Mr. R. W. Allan's Sheltered ” (8) is 
a good example of his sea-coast class of works; 
in this case the ships are better than the sea, 
the colour of which is rather doubtful ; and Mr. 
Paterson’s ‘‘ Moniaive (9) is one of those broad, 
impressionist landscapes in which, without any 
detail, a kind of enamelled softness of colour 
suffuses. The scene, which is pleasing to the 
senses, but which leads one to ask whether one 
ever really sees that effect in nature. Mr. 
Matthew Hale’s view of Pisa (10), and a 
landscape by Sir Ernest Waterlow, Summer 
Evening, Hampshire (11‘, bring us back to 
the regions of the juste milieu ; and so the first 
page of the catalogue is filled, certainly with a 
sufficient variety of interest. 

We know which is the most remarkable work 
in the exhibition, but the Hanging Committee 
did not, or they would have hung it in a more 
central position. Miss Fortescue Brickdale is 
the most notable artist among their recent 
elections, for she combines intellectual meaning 
with competent exccution. Artists who put 
intellectual meaning into their pictures do not 
always quite keep the balance between art and 
moralising ; Miss Brickdale has not quite done 
so in her “Scandal ” (74), which is not altogether 
beautiful in a pictorial sense, nor does it tell its 
meaning very clearly. But her other work, 
“The Posthumous Child” (130), is a most 
remarkable production, It is an allegorical 
picture. In a deep glen, with her feet among 
thorns and thistles, a beautiful young woman in 
widow's mourning leans against the rocky barrier 
on the right, her figure and drapery designed so 
that they make the commencement of a curve 
which is continued above by an indistinct 
rainbow, within the line of which an angel, 
beautiful in colour, with outstretched wings, 
leans over to her, and in front of the angel 
hovers in the air a little figure of a naked 
infant with its hands full of forget-me-nots. 
It is as thoroughly a poem in painting as 
we have ever seen, and one in which the 
pictorial effect and composition are as complete 
as the pathetic interest of the picture. It 
ought to have been hung in the place of honour 
in the centre of the end wall, for in respect of 
the higher aims of art there is nothing in the 
room equal to it; but it is a work that not many 


people would really understand. The place 
of honour is occupied by Mr. Melville's The 
Music Boat (65), a very clever effect of spots 
of light and colour from Chinese lanterns and 
other accessories; but it is a clever piece of 
effect—no more. What may be called the 
colour-spot style of painting is remarkably 
illustrated in Mr. R. W. Allan's Piazza de 
Popolo, Orvieto” (14), showing one of his 
favourite combinations of broadly painted 
architecture and a crowd in many: coloured 
costumes. Those who think that colour-spot 
painting depends on happy chances should 
notice the quite satisfactory delineation, at 
the proper distance, of the horse in the centre 
of the picture, and realise, on a closer view, 
that its legs are only spots of colour, the effect 
depending on the exactly right shape cf each 
spot. What seems free and accidental in 
handling sometimes contains the mo:t study. 
This is the newest method in water-cclour 
painting: nor do we say the old is better, 
necessarily, but it is different. Methods of 
widely different dates may be studied here. 
Mr. Callow, who has been an exhibitor ever 
since the present writer can remember the 
Society’s exhibitions (and that is a long time), 
shows a large and well-composed scene in his 
„Castle and Town of Richmond ” (35), in which, 
moreover, he is less mannered than in his too 
frequent repetitions of old German streets. 
Among figure pictures of importance is to be 
noted Mr. Anning Bell's Music by the Water 
(114), where four women form a very decorative 
group in front of a river and part of an old 
city; a picture quite out of the usual run, both 
in colour and composition. Mr. E. R. Hughes 
sends two important works. The first, The 
Lesser Light (125), the moon with a per- 
sonifying maiden designed within her sphere, 
is the most ambitious and the most difficult, 
but perhaps not the most successful of the two ; 
the nude figure rather wants beauty of line, 
and beauty of line is the chief justification for 
this kind of ideal. The other, Perdita 
Found” (134)—‘‘a barn, and a very pretty 
barn —is a capital piece of Shakspeare illustra- 
tion, both in the character of the old shepherd 
and the lovely face of the child. Miss Phillott 
exhibits a larger and more elaborated work 
on a classical subject than is usual with her, 
The Herdsman of Admetus (156), a picture 
with a good many figures, the divine Herds. 
man appearing on the left walking in company 
with a rural maiden, and with just an indication 
of being something more ethereal than the 
other shepherds; a pleasing rendering of an 
ancient legend. An artist who has hitherto 
confined himself entirely to decorative Greek 
subjects, Mr. Bulleid, has suddenly and unex- 
pectedly taken a quite different turn, painting 
three scenes from the life of the Virgin—‘ The 
Annunciation,” The Mother's Love, The 
Crucifixion ” (192 to 194). The first is the best, 
though the air of realism of the Virgin and of 
the surroundings clashes a little with one’s 
conception of the mystic character of the story ; 
the anvel is certainly not mystical at all ; but one 
feels every sympathy with an artist who appears 
to feel that he has harped upon one string for 
too long, and who is seeking a new interest 
and a new class of subject. At present he is 
not so successful in this as he was in his Greek 
maidens with sculpture backgrounds; but he 
will perhaps go farther. One or two other 
members interest by flights in a new direction. 
Mr. Colin B. Philip has quitted his Highlands for 
the Norway Fiords; his grand scene on the 
Norang Fiord (47) is very fine, especially 
the middle distance mountains, though we do 
not know that it equals his treatment of the 
Scotch landscape ; but of course, after years of 
painting and imbibing the feeling of one region 
of mountainous country, one does not grasp 
that of a new one all at once. His“ Break in 
a March Storm, Loch Lomond ” (62), is full of 
weather, so to speak. Mr. Robert Little, too, 
goes out of his usual beat in a scene with archi- 
tecture and figures entitled “ Homage to 
Lorenzo de Medici” (189), a picture of a class 
which does not interest us very much, though 
well done of its kind; his“ Rising Storm on 
the Solway ” (57), with the trees forming a 
wind-tossed screen in the foreground, is a fine 
landscape in a grand broad stvle, the only 
draw back being that the water of the Frith seems 
rather neglected; we know it is water from 
the composition of the picture; we should 
hardly know it otherwise. Among other land- 
scapes not to be passed over are Mr. Eyre 
Wulker's November Sunshine, North York- 
shire Moors (66), perhaps the fincst landscape 
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in the room; Sir E. Waterlow’s ‘“ The Mill 
Pool °” (118); Mr. Pilsbury’s No. 128 (no title), 
which includes an admirable study of a large 
tree; and Mr. Cuthbert Rigby’s “ Ennerdale ” 
4143). 

Architectural subjects are rather largely 
represented. Those by Mr. Rooke are all good 
and carefully studied, but a little dry and 
uninteresting in style. Mr. Albert Goodwin 
makes a perfectly beautiful picture out of 
* Durham 1137), taken from a point down 
by the ri ver. but to the south of the t athedral— 
not the most usual view; the scene in this 
case, though perhaps a little over-refined in effect, 
is not so purely visionary as some of his town 
and cathedral scenes. Mr. Reginald Barratt 
is the real architectural painter in the Society 
now, and all his works of this class are as nearly 
perfect as wy can be; without neglecti 
pictórial effect, he gives the real appearance an 
texture of the architecture. A curious and 
very originally treated interior, Evening, 
St. Jacques (59), by Mr. Cameron, should be 
noticed ; its main point is the colour effect of 
the red altar canopy seen in the background 
amid the cold colour of the stonework which 
forms a frame to it; we do not know if it is a 
real building; it is essentially a bit of interior 
effect, and very artistic as such. Mr. Herbert 
Marshall exhibits a fine and accurate view 
.of Southwark Bridge and St. Paul’s. 

We should not have omitted to notice Mr. 
Hemy's excellent sea piece, or rather sea and 
‘ship pieee (for the craft are as important as the 
sen), A Yacht Race (28), in a sense a 
repetition ef the idea of his picture Youth,” 
but with a aifferent composition. We may 
observe also that Mr. Walter West has painted 
& very interesting picture of A Private View 
at ‘The Old Society’ (195) in the early part 
of the last century, with a careful study of 
the costumes of the day ; the pretty young girl 
in the foreground, with her wide bonnet, long 
frilled drawers down to her ankles, and the big 
sash with its ends dropping nearly to the 
floor, is an amusing reproduction of what we 
suppose some of the oldest people now living 
can remember as the dress of their sisters when 


they were pore: 

We heartily wish the Society another Cen- 
tenary as successful as this one. But to that 
end let them aim high and 1785 up their standard 
of admission, and never mind what people may 
say about being too exclusive. In art exclu- 
‘siveness is a virtue. 


—— — 


Mission HALL, GaresmeaD.—St. Hilda’s Mis- 
sion Hall, situated in Lobley Hill-road, High 
team, has just been dedicated. The building, 
66 ft. by 32 ft. inside, and capable of accom- 
modating 394 persons, forms the e eg of 
a scheme which the Church Extension m- 
It is of one story and 
built of brick. sb qian J it is fitted with an 
open timbered roof, and there is a glazed 
brick dado. The chancel is cut off by revolving 
shutters, so that the mission hall may also 
used for entertainments when required. A 
classroom is to be added to the building later. 
The cost of the work completed is 1,4182. 2s. 
Messrs. Hicks and Charlewood are the archi- 
tects, and the contractors have been Messrs. 
John Ross and Sen. 


mittee have in hand. 


Hotspur’s Tower, Alnwick. 


AND THEIR 
GATEWAYS. 


OUR TOWN-WALLS 


In the press of new undertakings, discoveries, 
and requirements we seldom give any attention 
to our possessions in the way of the ancient 
fortifications of our old towns. In their day 
they must have been very great achievements, 
and only accomplished with immense trouble 
and great cost. We learn that the wall round 
Coventry was forty years in hand ; that round 
Shrewsbury thirty-two; that round Alnwick 
took nearly half a century to complete. As we 
look back, it is curious to picture the most 
considerable towns in England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, as all ringed round with 
high and thick walls, too high to be scaled 
without ladders, too thick to be overthrown 
without undermining or other long process, all 
of which were furnished with gateways capable 
of defence, varying in number according to the 
length of the circumvallation, and many of them 
with towers at intervals. Some had three 

ateways, some four, some six or seven. 
‘oventry is counted to have had twelve, 
though Canterbury had but six, and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne seven, besides posterns. They con- 
sisted of an archway with achamber or chambers 
above it, often flanked by a tower on either 
side, but not always, as we may see in South- 
ampton and Lincoln. The archway was usually 
of the width to admit of two armed men on 
horseback riding through it side by side. 
Over it on the outer side were the machicola- 
tions destined to destroy or deter besiegers ; 
within were gates, and very frequently port- 
cullises, as the grooves made for their descent 
testify. The walls in many instances became 
encumbrances and were taken down; in others 
they were razed to the ground by royal edict 
as penalty for the part taken in the Civil War ; 
hence it has come to pass that very few are 
remaining in their integrity. Many towns, 
however, have still fragments of them; and 
some that have taken down their walls have 
kept the gateways intact, or some of them. 
The principal gates of the City of London were 
taken down as inconvenient in 1760 and 1761, 
and the materials sold. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed, York, Chester, and 
Conway have all maintained their walls in 
good condition to the present day. We can 
walk upon the tops of them all and survey the 
adjacent neighbourhoods from their height. 
They are wide enough for two persons to walk 
abreast upon them, and in some places at 
Berwick much wider. Berwick has three out 
of its four gateways still standing. They are 
named Scotchgate, Shoregate, and Cowgate, and 
the second and third have their massive wooden 
gates with their bolts and hinges. The fourth 
gate was named Bridgegate. The wall is not 
that which Edward the First built and Bruce 
strengthened, that the Percies and Douglases 
looked upon, but an earthern fortification faced 
with good stonework built in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. It measures a mile and a quarter 
and 272 yards in length. It is wind-bleached 
and tempest-swept, but on parts of it the 
rocket, or Diplotaxis tenuifolia, grows plentifully. 

The silvery-grey walls at York are in praise- 
worthy repair, as are the four great gateways 
or bars—Michelgate Bar, Bootham Bar, Monk 
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Bar, and Wal te Bar. The first- named was 
the one on which the heads and quarters of 
traitors were displayed. It still bears upon its 
noble front the arms of France as well as those 
of England; and on its summit are stone figures 
that were supposed to confuse besiegers as to 
the numbers of the garrison ; it has, however, 
been shorn of its barbican. Bootham and 
Monk Bars have also lost their barbicans, but 
retain their portcullises. Walmgate still 
possesses barbican, portcullis, and embattle- 
ments, though the inner front has been altered 
from its original form to secure more accommo- 
dation within. Leland, writing of York, tells us 
that a chain of iron was passed across the river 
from tower to tower in his day, and that Fisher- 
gate Bar was walled up in the time of Henry VII. 
The wall is considered to have been built in the 
reign of Edward the First. 

Chester, like York, had a wall as early as the 
days of the Roman occupation, and fragments 
of it and other Roman work are often found 
when excavations are made. There are four 
gateways to the present noble wall East, West, 
South, and New Gates. No one can walk upon 
it without being reminded that Charles the First 
watched the fortunes of his followers from the 
Phoenix tower on it, and that the gallant city 
stood out for twenty weeks against the Parlia- 
mentary besiegers after Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale was defeated. The circuit of it is more than 
a mile and three-quarters in extent, and in some 
places it is twelve feet high, and in others more, 
according to the fall of the ground. It has been 
maintained by murage duties collected by 
officials called muringers. The memory of a 
danghter of King Alfred is associa with 
Chester, as having extended the first circum- 
vallation of the ancient city. 

The wall at Conway is a mile and a quarter in 
length. It has twenty-one semi-circular towers 
along its course, and three great gateways, 
besides posterns, or minor entrances. This 
was built by Edward the Frist, who also reared 
the walls round Carnarvon, some of which we 
may still see, and Beaumaris. Curiously, the 
name of his master-mason at Carnarvon has 
been handed down. It was Henry le Elreton. 

We may gather that permission to enclose a 
town did not always include the means to do so. 
Edward the Third gave the inhabitants of 
Bamborough leave to strengthen and crenellate 
the borough with a wall of stone and lime, of 
which they do not appear to have availed them- 
selves. 

There are three documents preserved among 
the muniments of the Corporation of Alnwick 
that give us a good idea of the difficulties of 
wall-building. The burgesses obtained a licence 
to build a wall in 1433, which states that the 
town was open, and had been lately burnt by 
the Scots, in consequence of which danger the 
King gave his cousin Henry, Earl of Northum- 
berland, and the burgesses leave to enclose the 
said town and embattle and machicolate the 
walls (Patent Rolls, Hen. VI.). In 1448 the 
town was still unprovided with this defence, and 
the Scots set fire to it once more. The first of 
the three documents in the possession of the 
Alnwick Corporation is a petition that the 
burgesses should be exempt from any fees for 
the licence. It states that the wall is begun, 
but cannot be finished for want of funds. e 
second document, dated April 9 and the 
forty-second year of the monarch’s reign, Sets 
forth that the burgesses had been again robbed 
and spoiled by rebels, and their dwellings burnt, 
and the King, who is mentioned as King of 
England and France and Lord of Ireland, in 
consideration of their misfortunes, grants them 
a port at Alnmouth and 20/. for thirty years out 
of the customs and subsidies with which they 
were to make the port, wall the town, and repair 
the parish church. The third document is 
Letters Patent to gather a collection for 
building the town wall against the Scots.“ This 
is dated February 1473, or forty years from the 
issue of the licence. We learn, too, that William 
of Alnwick, Bishop of Norwich, left by will 
(proved at Lambeth 1449) 102. for the 
walling of the town and 102. more for 
repairing the church. When at last finished. 
this wall was about a mile in circumference, 
twenty feet in height, and six in thickness. It 
had four gateways—Bondgate, Clayport, Potter- 
gate, and Narrowgate. Only the first-named of 
these is standing. It is three stories in height. 
Over the central archway is a panel on which 
was carved the Brabant lion, now almost ob- 
literated. On either side is a smi-oc tagonal 
tower. The masonry is com of huge 
blocks to which time and weather have given 
dusky tints. On the front facing the expected 
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foes the openings are but little more than arrow 
slits ; on that within, facing the town, are well- 
. pro portioned mullioned and transomed windows. 
he great ribbed archway is grooved for a 
portcullis now removed, and a low doorway on 
either side gives entrance to the chambers in the 
towers. Pottergate was rebuilt in the eighteenth 
century and crowns a steep street; only four 
‘corner-stones marked T indicate the site of 
ae ede No trace of Narrowgate remains. 
We come across mention of some of these old 
fortifications in the journals kept by travellers, 
as well as in the works of olden antiquaries. 
One Thoresby of Leeds wrote in 1681, “ Over 
the moor from Morpeth to Alnwick, an ancient 
town fortified with a curious castle and an old 
wall.“ Evelyn mentions Coventry walls: This 
citty has many handsome churches, a beautiful 
wall, a faire fine schole and librarie to ìt”; 
and York, he says, is “‘ fairly walled, of a circular 
form watered by the brave river Ouse.” Col- 
chester, he tells us, had six gates and some watch 
towers, and he describes the walls as exceeding 
strong and deeply trenched, and mentions 
with deep feeling a bare space outside the wall 
where Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle 
were shot after they surrendered. Defoe, too, 
alludes to this bare place (where the inhabitants 
said nothing would grow), the battered walls, 
and breaches in the turrets, in his Tour through 
the Eastern Counties.“ Pepys mentions walls 
and gates many times. On February 10, 1660, 
for instance, he writes that Monk had pulled 
down the most part of the gates and chains in 
the city, and on the 22nd that the House had 
voted that the gates of the city should be set up 
at the cost of the State ; and a little later that 
the gates of the city were ordered to be shut 
and doubled guards to be placed everywhere. 
Concerning Southampton he wrote :—‘‘ The town 
is one most gallant street and is walled round 
with stone, etc., and Bevis's picture upon one of 
the gates.” He made a note, too, that he ssw 
the limbs of some of our new traitors set upon 
Aldersgate, which was a sad sight to see.” 
Dr. Johnson tells us he found the walls of 
Shrewsbury were not so good as thosc of Chester. 
Dora Wordsworth in her Scottish tour wrote 
that she and her brother and Coleridge walked 
upon Carlisle walls, which were broken down 
in places and crumbling away and most 
disgusting from filth.” Macaulay mentions that 
he walked on the walls of Londonderry four times. 
George Eliot records that st e and Mr. Lewiswalked 
with Sir Benjamin Brodie about Oxford and 
“ saw the gardens of New College surrounded by 
the old city wall.” Perhaps the most pleasing 


of literary associations connected with a gate- 


way is that given us by a document preserved by 
the Corporation of the City of London. Geoffrey 
Chaucer rented Aldgate, ‘“‘the whole of the 
dwelling-house above the gate of Algate, with 
the rooms built over, and a certain cellar 
beneath the same gate on the south side of that 


gate and the appurtenances thereof, and, 


undertook not to sublet it, but to live in it 
himself all his life. The Mayor reserved the 
r ght to enter it in time of danger to the City, 
and to use it then as might be requisite. This 

ate, thus associated with the Father of 
English Poetry, was taken down, with others, 
in 1760, and the materials were sold to the highest 
bidder. He gave 1771. for them. Ludgate 
when taken down brought but 148/., and the 
others still less. 

The use of gateways for the exposure of the 
heads and limbs of the vanquished or of the 
executed gives them a very different aspect. 
Those who have sought such matters out tell 
us that the head of the Earl of Northumberland, 
who perished on the field of Bramham Moor, was 
exposed on London Bridge, and his quarters at 
Lincoln, Newcastle, and York. The head of 
Hotspur was brought from the battlefield near 
Shrewsbury and placed on the gateway at 
London Bridge, and his quarters were taken to 
the gates at York, Lincoln, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Berwick-on-Tweed. A few months after- 
wards, in both cases, writs were executed requir- 
ing the authorities of those places to deliver 
up the remains for “holy sepulture.” The 
head of Wallace, another world-famed hero, was 
set on London Bridge, and his body on Berwick 
Bridge. The head of Montrose was fixed on the 
Tolbooth in Edinburgh. Argyll’s head was 
exposed in the same place. The account of 
Margaret Roper’s pious care of her father’s head 
will come to mind, and its subsequent burial 
beneath the chancel of St. Dunstan’s Church, 
Canterbury. Local offenders seem to have 
received local exposure, as a hermit who headed 
an insurrection in Canterbury in 1449 was 
executed, and his head placed on the Westgate 
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there. A German traveller, Hentzner, who 
visited London in 1598 says he saw thirty heads 
on London Bridge. Temple Bar, somewhat 
later, competed in this terrible exhibition. 
Horace Walpole mentions that some people 
made a trade of letting spyglasses for others to 
look at the heads on Temple Bar at a half. 
penny a look.” 

The various contrivances with which besiegers 
endeavoured to overcome the resistance of the 
walls are a study apart. There was the tall 
tower covered with hides, in which was a means 
of ascent that enabled those within, when 
wheeled sufficiently close, to attack those on the 
wall from the same level. This contrivance was 
called a sow in old Border verse. Then there 
was a lower erection made to be thrust close to 
the foot of the wall, that those within could 
make a hole through it, which the besieged 
circumvented by throwing heavy stones on it, 
and made useless by raising a new barrier that 
confronted the breach and left the invaders still 
outside of the defences. There were huge 
catapults that flung stones over the walls, and 
battering rams that were intended to shake them 
to their foundations. The devices of the 
besieged were as ingenious with their showers of 
molten lead, their masses of burning flax let 
down by ropes or chains to swing in front of 
the faces of the foe, their overhanging wooden 
additions to the tops of the walls, known in old 
writings as huards, from which cover the 
could annoy any enemy that approached, 
and always feel their defence was stronger than 
the attack till famine began to tell. Very in- 
teresting illustrations of all these contrivances, 
and more, are given in M. Viollet-le-Duc’s 
matchless work on the subject. 

Among the fragments of walls still standing 
those at Newcastle-on-Tyne are very massy, 
sooty, and impressive. ose at Southampton 
are sufficient to show us how considerable the 
defence once was. Sandwich, that saw 80 
many princes come and go, has only one oe 
way of those old times, but has a length of 
green embankments called the Boulevards. 
Rochester and Canterbury can point to frag- 
ments, if not ‘‘ gallantly great as Pepys would 
say, still of interest. In short, from whatever 
point of view we take up the subject, there is 
veritable attraction in it. S. W. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION: 


Volume I of THz ButLpsp.”’ 


THE eleventh meeting of the Session was held 
at No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W., on 
Wednesday evening, when the chair was taken 
by Mr. J. K. Pearson, and a paper was read by 

. W. E. Davis on A Retrospect: Vol. I. of 
the Builder.“ 

Mr. W. E. Davis said that at the outset it 
was well to recall to their imagination London 
as it was in 1843, so far as it concerned so many 
of the buildings and places which were now 
looked upon as landmarks. Few things had 
affected this so much as the growth of railways, 
and in 1843 there was no Charing Cross, no 
Victoria, no Cannon-street, no Waterloo, 
Ludgate-hill, St. Pancras, King's Cross, or 
Liverpool-street, while the underground was 
not even thought of. Trafalgar-square had 
not long been laid out; the National Gallery 
had been finished about five years and must 
have looked somewhat of a patchwork, being 
partly of new and partly of old material from 
old Carlton House. The Nelson Column was 
just approaching completion as were also the 
British Museum, the Royal Exchange, and the 
Houses of Parliament, as well as numerous 
smaller but still important works. If London 
had changed, what was to be said of the journal, 
the first volume of which he had made the basis 
of his paper? The first number was published 
in December 31, 1842, and was evidently 
thrown out as a feeler, as it was boldly 
announced as a “precursor number.” It 
contained 48 columns made up of 4 columns 
of address, 1} columns of notices as to sub- 
scriptions and advertisements, 31 columns of 
advertisements, and 2 columns at the end of a 
sort of combination of address and puff; leaving 
91 columns of matter for which the paper was 
ostensibly published, and even a great deal of 
this quoted. To him, it seemed that it must 
have had enormous vitality to have survived at 
all. They must, however, remember that it was 
a new departure and that up to this time there 
was, to quote the address, no such thing as a 
builders’ newspaper and magazine.“ There 
was no doubt that the paper was originally 
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intended primarily as a periodical for the 
artisan, and the first edition was certainly most 
flattering to the trade which it termed of the 
pick of British artisans, a class of the highest 
intelligence.“ The proposal was for a com- 
bined newspaper and magazine and the address 
said: We would give him a book on his trade, 
worth preserving, and a newspaper, for the 
reading of his wife and family as well as for 
himself. One must come to the conelusion 
that either wives and families had changed or 
the conductors of the Builder at the present 
time had lost sight of the intention of the 
original promoters. He did not think the 
present editor, with his justifiable pride in the 
paper under his control, would seriously claim 
or it consideration as a family newspaper. 
The engraver must have been a godsend to the 
editor of the time, for his shortcomings were 
being frequently apologised for. In presenting 
a view of the new Town Hall at Colchester he 
made the date of erection twenty years ahead 
of his time, and in the plans of a pair of cottages 
by a practical builder ’’ the kitchens and back 
bedrooms to both and the staircases to one were 
shown without windows. History repeated 
itself, for they found complaints as to the non- 
recognition of architecture by the Academy ; a 
reference to a commission for the improvement 
of the means of communication to different parts 
of the 5 ; flying machines; competition 
the 


scandals ; inadequacy of the payment of 
architectural draughtsmen and surveyors’ 
assistants; a suggestion for supplying the 


Serpentine with salt water; the use of oil on a 
rough sea; emigration ; trades unionism ; wide 
tendering; housing of the working classes ; 
electric lighting, and many other subjects, 
including a new Building Act, which, however, 
after being drafted, was postponed to the next 
year to be amended. It was evident from the 
commencement that to be a success the journal 
must be an illustrated one; but he was afraid 
that in these extravagant times the form of the 
illustrations would not appeal to the average 
reader of an architectural journal, they being 
generally of a somewhat scrappy nature. One 
number broke out with two full-page plates of a 
marvellous composition for a monument to the 
Duke of Sussex by Joseph Hanson, and another 
full page plate was that of the Infant 
Orphan Asylum at Wanstead, by Messrs. Scott 
and Moffett. The design was Elizabethan, 
far in advance of most of the work at that time, 
and fully justified the expectation that the 
authors would at a later date become eminent, 
as was certainly the case with the senior partner. 
At this time, St. Giles’s, Camberwell, and the 
Martyrs’ Memorial, Oxford, were in progress, 
and were more than once referred to in laudatory 
terms. A most ambitious design for the 
Washington Memorial, New York, of the worst 
type of the so-called Gothic, caused a sensation 
amongst the editor's correspondents. The 
illustrations were very unequal in quality, 
both in subject and execution. There were 
cottages of all descriptions, wooden houses of 
all shapes and sizes, and a Gothic greenhouse. 
The planning'of some of the designs was extra- 
ordinary, while the elevations were beyond 
description. It was a plucky individual who 
would send a design, as it was no sooner pub- 
lished than a host of very candid critics made 
their appearance. As a contrast there were 
two delightful smail outline engravings in 
No. 9, of the exterior and interior of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol, to illustrate the restoration 
by Messrs. Button and Hoskings, Button being 
the veteran author, while Hoskings was Professor 
of Architecture at King’s College. Many of 
them had doubtless noticed the very gorgeous 
stucco fronted house in Princes-street, Hanover- 
square. In this volume they were treated to 
an illustration of it as a recently completed 
building, and found that it was built by a Mr. 
Fair, a house decorator, for his own business. 
The editor described it as “a sort of licentious 
indulgence of the fancy,” but it was rather 
refreshing at this date to find him both here 
and in asubsequent reference arguing for plaster 
treatment, and not an imitation of a stone 
building. Another interesting, if extraordinary, 
subject was a design for a house built of mud, in 
a style a cross between Gothic and Egyptian, 
and this the editor described as being a 
notable instance of the perversion of every 
principle of sound taste.“ On the opposite 
age was a good outline engraving of the Scotch 
Church, Crown- court, Covent-garden, and it 
was interesting to find that this was a mere 
refronting of an ugly existing building. An 
illustration of the Military Chapel, St. James's 
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Park Barracks, was presented with the suppo- 
sition that it “ will provoke the bile in our 
Gothic fanciers, and at best find but few 
defenders.” With regard to the Royal 
Exchange, it was clear that competition scandals 
were not the product of modern times only, 
both from this and other examples given. 
Mr. Davis then explained how Mr. Tite 
pulled off the job, and a writer in the 
Builder was rude enough to allude to the design 
as being of the venison and turtle style of 
architecture, for the mouldings and enrichments 
of the various fronts are fat and bulky.” To 
them as members of the Association the articles 
and letters respecting the lately organised 
„British Association of Architectural Draughts- 
men,“ the precursor of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, was of supreme interest. The Builder 
proposes founding a school of art instruction 
or drawing, mensuration, modelling, etc., 
but the scheme fell through. The Builder, 
however, hailed with pleasure the B.A.A.D. 
and concluded the article by saying, We 
are their humble servants in the promotion of 
this or any other end of their honest ambition.“ 
There was a still closer connexion between 
the Builder and the B. A. A. D., for the paper 
very generously published drawings for assis- 
tants, partly with the object of obtaining 
situations for the contributors. In No. 34 
an interesting statement was pn of the cost 
of the Houses of Parliament building. There 
was an interesting description by Barry of his 
proposed decorations, and the Builder rejoiced 
in the fact that there was a prospect that 
architecture, sculpture, and painting are 
at length once more to be allied.” A 
view of the completed British Museum by 
Sir Robert Smirke was given, and was 
severely criticised by both the Editor and 
various correspondents. A rather severe classic 
design for the new Town Hall, Colchester, was 
iven in No. 13, and they were surprised to 

d that the architects were Mr. Raphael 
Brandon and Mr. Blore. Probably this was 
before Mr. Brandon became such a pronounced 
Gothicist. The FitzWilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge, and St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, were 
mentioned as works in progress, the latter being 
described as the most chaste, classical, and 
perfect specimen of modern architecture which 
we have as yet seen.” Pugin, although but 
thirty-one years of age at the time, was freely 
discussed in the volume by admirers and others, 
and St. George’s Church was mentioned by the 
Builder as an example of what a church should 
be. They read of Professor Donaldson taking 
the chair at a meeting of the R. I. B. A., at which 
a paper was real on church building by 
Geo. Godwin, who afterwards edited the 
Builder; of Edmund Woodthorpe, District 
Surveyor and father of one of the present 
members of the A.A.; of Brunel the engineer ; 
of J. B. Waring; of John Everett Millais, H. B. 
Garling, and E. B. Stephens, who gained 
medals respectively for painting, architecture, 
and sculpture at the R.A. 

Mr. Davis proceeded to deal with some of 
the building materials advertised and re- 
ferred to in the volume, and said, of all 
the new inventions of time, few, if any, 
attained such permanent importance as the 
practice of galvanising. There was no doubt 
that the Builder commenced an era of jour- 
nalism", from which they all reaped benefit. 
It was only necessary to look at the twelve 
pages for 3d. and compare it with what they 
now got for 4d., even if only in illustrations, 
for them to be very lenient to the architectural 
student of sixty years ago, when they compared 
his work with that of the student of to-day. 

Mr. Trotman proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Davis, and referred to the changes 
which had taken place in the Builder. Whether 
all the changes which had taken place were 
to its advantage, and whether the Builder had 
advanced with the times, was another matter. 
The paper was first started apparently for 
builders, and now he supposed it was an archi- 
tect's paper. A builder a few days ago was 
telling him how badly the trade was served 
with papers, and said. In fact we have no 
paper that we can call a builder's paper.“ It 
was a matter for regret to many old build- 
ings had been pulled down to make room 
for such erections as Queen Anne’s Mansions 
and the Hotel Cecil, and abominations of that 
kind, and there really seemed no excuse for 
offence against taste in the erection of this 
sort of building. He often thought it would 
be better if the Builder had its drawings repro- 
duced in clear black and white line, in preference 


to ink photos of wash drawings, some of 
them were very smudgy. But the Budder 
had from time to time given them some splendid 
work—notably the drawings of the late Mr. 
Brewer and many noted architects. He sup- 

sed they could not expect to get such 

rawings week after week for 4d., but if the 

roprietors could not give them something 
ceni every week that was actually being 
erected, they might give photos of old build- 
ings. It seemed to him that the American 
papers reproduced their drawings much better 
than the English journals. 

Mr. Trant Brown, in seconding the motion, 
said that it always struck him as curious 
that its name should be the Builder. The 
first volume evidently showed the difficulty 
the proprietors had in finding their feet. 
He felt that a great deal was to be gained 
from studying the back volumes of the 
Builder, and seeing the first ilustrations of 
buildings which were now, comparatively 
speaking, old. One saw the change which 
had taken place in what he might term the 
architectural schools. In going through the 
country he found a really large amount of 
excellent work, none of which seemed to 
have found its way into the London archi- 
tectural papers. How was it that the illustra- 
tions in the Builder were, for the most part, con- 
fined to London work, or work done by London 
men, whereas they found in many provincial 
cities work fully equal to, and in many cases 
beyond that which was illustrated. 

Mr. A. Belcher said that for his part, the 
Builder seemed to be at its highest platform 
at this time, but he would like to see one page 
of illustrations of old work]given every week, of 
cathedrals, abbeys, or old mansions. 

Mr. R. H. Weymouth said it must be remem- 
bered that many rivals had entered the field, 
and as each paper got a clientèle of its own it 
must make it harder for the premier building 
paper of the day to get all the illustrations 
it would like to. He would like to see more 
working drawings of buildings, but as tke 
Editor said when he last published them, they 
were rather hard to get. 

Mr. L. Ambler referred to the criticisms and 
correspondence on designs in the first volume, 
and said he was rather glad that did not happen 
now. He was interested to hear of the Builders’ 
Institute, of which Mr. Hanson seemed to 
be the director. With regard to what had been 
said, he thought they had only to look at 
any volumes of the Builder to see a great 
many old buildings, and sometimes nearly 
a whole number was devoted to drawings 
of old buildings by successful students. 
He knew, as a member of the Architectural 
Sketch Book Committee, that often they had 
to decide whether they would have beautiful 
drawings because the same things had appeared 
in the Builder. As regarded the provinces, he 
went about a good deal, and he had seen a great 
many provincial buildings illustrated in the 
Budder. 

Mr. W. E. Wonnacott said it had struck him 
how enormously all technical journals had 
gained by the invention of photography. He 
felt, however, that if they stuck more to black 
ink in reproducing drawings it would be better. 

Mr. J. S. Gibson, Special Visitor, said that some 
of the correspondence in the earlier numbers was 
most amusing, and an interesting fact was that 
the eternal question of competition was in 
existence then as now, and probably would be 
until the end of the chapter. Another interest- 
ing item was the information given regarding 
the British Museum design by Sir R. Smirke. 
That was of double interest, because the 
Government were now contemplating extending 
the Museum, and the Institute was engaged 
in the laudable attempt to secure that the work 
should be intrusted to some architect of suffi- 
cient eminence to complete it in a manner 
worthy of the State and the Institution. Had 
Mr. Statham been there he was certain he would 
have enjoyed the paper and discussion, and 
would have had his eyes opened to the extra- 
ordinary amount of incipient talent of those 
who would give him suggestions how to conduct 
an illustrated architectural paper. To his 
mind, even a paper so long established as the 
Builder had to keep pace with the times, and if 
5 to get ahead of them, and a comparison 

etween the Builder, as representing the best 
that could be done in England, and the American 
journals was à perfectly fair and just one. 
There was no doubt that the best of the Ameri- 
can papers were miles ahead of the best British 
papers in the quality of illustration. The 


suggestion for weekly illustrations of old 
buildings was an admirable one, but the Builder 
had done this to a considerable extent, and one 
of the things that pa per could pride itself on was 
its series of cathedrals done by a whole galaxy 
of admirable draughtsmen. He would also 
advocate very strongly that the Bu Ider should 
illustrate the finer plates from some of the 
rare architectural books, which many young 
architects would never be able to see otherwise. 
He thought builders ought to read the Builder 
as much as architects, for it contained really up- 
to-date information for their benefit. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily agreed 


Mr. Davis briefly replied, and said that with 
regard to the title, about halfway through the 
volume it was suggested that it should be called 
„The Builder and Landscape Gardener,” and 
towards the end of the volume someone 
suggested that it should be called The Archi- 
tect.” As to the illustrations, he personally 
regretted the passing away of the fine old wood 
engravings. As to the American journals, it 
must be remembered that they cost a great 
deal more than the English journals. He 
agreed with Mr. Ambler that in going about the 
country he came across a great many buildings 
he was familiar with by having seen them in the 
Bu lder. There were two Hansoms mentioned 
in the volume—Charles and Joseph. He 
believed that one of them was editor of the 
Builder for some time. One thing they could 
congratulate the Builder upon was the entire 
absence of advertisement in the ordinary 
matter they never found “puff” articles. 


— . — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


GLascow INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
annual general meeting of this Institute was 
held on the 6th inst. in the rooms, 187, Pitt- 
street, Mr. Horatio K. Bromhead, F. R. I. B. A., 
President, in the chair. The Secretary read 
the thirty-sixth annual report, which stated 
that during the past session Sir James Guthrie, 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy, was 
added to the roll of honorary members. The 
number of ordinary members on the roll is 
now seventy-three. The President, in moving 
the adoption of the report, said that one of the 
most important improvements for the profession 
to which he looked forward was the openness 
and publicity of competition. They were 
indebted to the Corporation of Glasgow, who 
had been most successful in obtaining, by 
competitions, a number of good designs for 
public libraries. This was a great contrast to 
the Royal Infirmary competition. On a recent 
occasion the Lord Provost said that the design 
which the Governors were proposing to adopt 
had been submitted to their officials, who had 
indicated some details which it was thought 
required improvement. They might there- 
fore conclude that there might at last be a 
dawning idea at headquarters that a grievous 
mistake had been made in casting out the 
designs that were pronounced the best, and 
in refusing to submit the inferior favoured one 
to public daylight. If he had not seen the 
front elevation of the chosen design, it would 
have been his opinion that any new buildin 
might have a better appearance than the ia 
one. But the proposed sky-scraper could only 
be considered a calamity to the most venerable 
specimen of architecture in Scotland, the 
Cathedral. If it were for the public good, 
feelings might be stifled, but when it was known 
that the most modern and perfect ideas were 
dead against it, when one saw that the most 
remarkable modern hospital (Belfast) was only 
one story high, and the intended new building 
at Birmingham was to be only two stories high, 
one could not help seeing the ill-advisedness of 
spending a large sum of money after the manner 
of a bygone generation. However, the 
Institute might have a little comfort in the 
hope that their action had produced a limited 
modification of the defects. Looking ahead, 
there appeared to be a little cloud arising at 
their horizon, in the unfortunate tendency 
to divide the profession into two parties. 
On the one hand there were architects who 
seemed to want to make out that art was every- 
thing, and who struggled to get elected into 
some art atmosphere, which they possibly 
imagined was superior to architecture, where 
they could ignore business capacity and 
practical knowledge by employing skilled 
specialists to do the real work for them. On 
the other hand, they saw men who were content 
to make their work practical and businesslike, 
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whose skill enabled them to use materials 
in a sensible and economical manner, but 
with little thought of suppressing what was 
ugly. From this point of view, the recent 
agreement between the School of Art and the 
Technical College, to confine the art teaching 
of architecture to the School of Art, and the 
constructive and scientific branches of archi- 
tecture to the Technical College, was quite a 
disaster. The antidote was, however, in the 
air in the shape of statutory registration of 
architects, which had become the question of 
to-day. He hoped this would lead both sides 
to see that the happy medium was a combination 
of both ideas. The motion was adopted. The 
Council for the ensuing year was elected as 
follows :—Messrs. David Barclay, A. N. Paterson, 
John Keppie, Horatio K. Bromhead, James 
Lindsay, T. L. Watson, James M. Monro, 
Alex. M‘Gibbon, Andrew Balfour, W. J. 
Boston, Charles Gourlay, J. A. Campbell, 
Thomas Baird, jun., R. D. Sandilands, James 
K. Hunter, and J. M. Crawford. The Treasurer’s 
accounts, which were submitted and approved 
of, showed that the funds were in a satisfactory 
position. A meeting of the newly-elected 
Council followed, at which office-bearers for the 


scene yoat were appointed, viz. President, 


Mr. John Keppie, F. R. I. B. A.; Vice-president, 
Mr. James M. Monro; Auditor, Mr. Da vid 
Barclay, F. R. I. B. A.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. C. J. MacLean. The various committees 
for the year were also appointed, including 
Committees on Public Architecture and on 
Architectural Education, etc. 


— . — 
DIAGRAMS OF DRILLIBIT E! 
APPARATUS. 


THESE three diagrams show two forms of the 
tool called drillibite.“ the objects and opera- 
tion of whith were described at some length 
in an article in our issue for November 21, 
1903, p. 519. 

Fig. 1 is an elevation of the apparatus 
arranged for Operating upon a horizontal or 
approximately horizontal surface, such as a 
floor, a ledge, or rock, in a tunnel or any 
excavation. 

Fig. 2 is the plan of the same apparatus. 


Fig. 3 is an elevation of the apparatus 
arranged for e upon a vertical or 
surface, the drill 


Approximately vertica 
holder or cylinder 


being carried by a 
spreader bar. 


Fig. 3. 


Diagrams of * Drillibite” Apparatus. 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY oF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of 
the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on the 
llth inst., Mr. D. B. Butler, President, in the 
chair, a paper was read on The Latest Practice 
in Sewage Disposal,” by Mr. H. C. H. Shenton, 
of which the following is an abstract. The 
author first pointed out that the practical 
engineering side of the question of sewage 
disposal as distinguished from the theoretical 
side had not received the attention it deserved 
in papers read on the subject. He then briefly 
reviewed the present methods of sewage disposal 
in the following order :—Natural and artificial 
precipitation, upward filtration, and the septic 
tank system, all for the removal of sludge; 
broad irrigation, lateral filtration and down- 
ward filtration, on land; the fine filter, the 
washed-out filter, the contact bed, and the 
continuously aerating filter. He stated that 
a careful examination of existing works through- 
out the country led him to the conclusion that 
each and all of the foregoing systems had their 
uses, and produced good results in certain cases. 
The biological methods, he said, included every 
recognised system of final sewage purification. 
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Some of the details of construction of septic 
tanks, contact beds, and continuously aerating 
filters were then described. The absolute 
importance of proper construction in order to 
give theoretical principles fair play was insisted 
upon. Failures were often due either to bad 
design or construction or to careless working, 
and not to any mistake in principle. The 
contact bed and the continuous filter were 
compared; their depths were discussed, and 
also their practical advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Methods for overcoming the latter 
were suggested, which were, briefly, to keep 
the outlet of the septic tank at a sufficiently 
low level, to intercept sludge which by any 
irregular working passes out of the septic tank, 
to allow humus to wash out of first contact 
beds and to intercept it on the surface at the 
second beds, to catch the humus washed out 
of the continuously aerating filters in pools, 
channels, or on fine filters. The Dibdin bed 
of tiles and alates, designed to do the work of 
the septic tank, and the multiple contact system 
for places where the fall of the land is very 
slight, were referred to. In conclusion the 
author observed that, to his mind, the differ- 
ences of opinion on the subject of sewage 
dis l was more of a theoretical than of a 
practical nature. 

THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
At the meeting of this Institution held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel on the 8th inst. the 
Chairman, Mr. Samuel Cutler, jun., M.I.Mech.E., 
presiding, a paper on Heating and Venti- 
lating Small Workshops” was read by 
Mr. Kenneth Gray, U. San. Inst. Member. 
Employers of labour, he said, are beginning 
to pay attention to the ventilation and warming 
of their shops. Experience shows that, apart 
from the benefit which the employees derive 
from healthy and comfortable surroundings, & 
real economy is effected where a large quantity 
of fresh warmed air is continually passing 
through the shops. The breathing of impure 
air, charged to excess with carbonic acid, and 
laden with all kinds of animal, vegetable, and 
mineral impurities, greatly reduces the bodily 
vigour of the workpeople, and so contributes 
to slackness. It is unreasonable to expect 
that they can perform hard and arduous work 
when the air they have to breathe is such that 
they cannot obtain from it the nourishment 
which their exertions demand. A close investi- 
gation of the changes which take place in air 
in the process of breathing seems to show that 
papi breath, although at the moment of 
leaving the lungs no doubt tends to rise, yet 
is probably rapidly cooled, and, being a heavier 
mixture than fresh air, falls again almost at 
once. The fact that air at 32° F. is raised 
through 60° F., although in contact with 
the lungs for but two or three seconds, 
shows how rapidly its temperature is changed. 
And, as in breathing out, it is emitted through 
the nostrils in a downward direction in two 
attenuated streams, it seems probable that 
an equally rapid cooling takes place. Under 
these circumstances, if the ventilating outlet 
registers are placed near the floor level, 
and the fresh-air inlets above head level, and 
some mechanical power is used to drive the 
air into the shops, a continual stream of fresh 
air will be passing into the building, while 
the expired vitiated air is safely carried ane) 
through the extraction shafts. With all 
systems of ventilation it is necessary to provide 
means to warm the incoming air, and it seems 
advisable to do this while it is passing through 
the main duct leading to the shops. But it 
is a good plan not to heat the air to a high 
temperature; there are many reasons why 
it is advisable to heat it only to the same tem- 
perature as that which it is intended to main- 
tain in the shops. The warming of the shops 
can best be secured by direct heating, i. e., 
the fixing of the radiating surface inside the 
various shops. Where appearance is not of 
such importance as economy of space, this 
can be effectively done by fixing hot-water or 
steam pipes above head level. The only 
difference this makes in warming a building 
is that it takes rather longer to raise the tem- 
perature than when the pipes are fixed on the 
floor level; but as soon as the required tem- 
perature is reached it can be just as easily 
maintained. Rules and tables for calculating 


the required amount of radiating surface were 


iven and fully explained, particular attention 
1 called to the influence that the material 
of which the building is constructed, and the 
extent to which it is exposed to the cold winds, 
has upon the amount of radiating surface 


necessary.— Messrs. W. G. Wernham, Percy 
Young, J. H. Pearson, A. W. Marshall, T. C. 
Morewood, R. Marshall, G. T. Bullock, G. C. 
Allingham, J. N. Boot, J. W. Nisbet, and the 
Chairman took part in the discussion which 
followed, and much interest was shown in the 
relative merits of mechanical and natural 
ventilation, and the plenum and extractum 
systems. The author, in his reply, discussed 
these questions fully, pointing out that the 
large air change necessary in ventilating a 
crowded room represented a surprisingly great 
amount of mechanical work, which is far more 
than the difference of internal and external 
temperature could be relied upon to perform, 
especially when this difference was not great 
and the atmosphere was still; he therefore 
recommended some mechanical means to make 
sure of air change. With regard to the plenum 
and extractum systems, each had its merits, 
and good work could be done with both ; every- 
thing depended on the design and erection of the 
apparatus. 
— .. — 


Books. 


Roman Hayling : a Contribution to the History of 
Roman Britain. By Tatrourp EL ty, D. Lit., 
M.A. (Lond.), F.S.A., etc. London: Taylor 
and Francis. 1904. 


A county which includes Calleva or Vindonum 
(Silchester), the Venta Belgarum of Scapula 
and Carausius (Winchester), Giawentu ( Bit- 
terne), the villas at Brading and Carisbrooke 
in the Isle of Wight, and other similar remains, 
to which we can now add those in Hayling 
Island, may justly claim to take high rank 
amongst those which visibly illustrate the 
Roman occupation of Britain. In this volume 
Dr. Talfourd Ely publishes his thesis for the 
degree of Doctor of Literature, describing, with 
views and a plan, the results of excavations he 
made, with his own unaided hands, during 
the interval 1897-1903, in the extreme south- 
east corner of the county of Southampton, 
where, moreover, there is still much more to be 
explored. Hayling Island, which consists of 
the two parishes of North and South Hayling, 
in Bosmere hundred, situated between Langston 
harbour and the Emsworth channel of Chichester 
harbour, formed a portion of the country of the 
Regni tribe of the Belge when Vespasian and 
his second, or Augustan, legion subdued for 
the Emperor Claudius that part—called 
Britannia Prima—of England. The scene of 
Dr. Talfourd Ely’s explorations is a field of 
formerly common-land about twenty acres in 
extent known as the Towncil Field“ in the 
northern parish. He had observed that the 
ground on its eastern side gradually rose above 
the general level; coins had been ploughed up 
there and fragments of broken walls had been 
taken for the repair of roads in the neighbour- 
hood. His labours were rewarded by the 
discovery of the eastern end of a buildin 

having an apsidal projection on that side an 

measuring, so far as one could judge from the 
appearances above ground, about 131 ft. from 
east to west by 63 ft. in width. The first portion 
he exposed is built up of flints and dressed 
blocks of hard chalk about 6 in. square”; he 
also traced for some distance three walls that are 
2 ft., 24 ft., and 3 ft. thick respectively, and found 
considerable quantities of shells, rough pottery, 
etc., with scattered tessere indicative of the 
propinquity of a mosaic pavement. His re- 
searches in 1898-9 revealed the massive founda- 
tions, their breadth increasing from 3 ft. at 
the two ends to 10} ft. in the middle, of an 
outer eastern wall of what he suggests was a 
barbican or beacon-tower, from which the sea 
is now distant only half a mile in all directions— 
the south excepted. Along the inner side of 
that wall lies a space, from 7 ft. to 8 ft. wide; 
on the western side of that space, and extending 
as far again northwards, lies the eastern wall of a 
rectangular enclosure 134 ft. by 143 ft., within 
which are the remains of a house planned after 
the “ courtyard,” as opposed to the corridor,” 
type and heated with horizontal flues beneath 
the floors—a method which the late Professor 
Middleton averred is peculiar to Britain. 
Within the enclosure is a circle of stone 
nearly 5 ft. thick, and having an interior 
diameter of some 37 ft., of which the 
precise purpose is not clear. To the extrinsic 
value of a dupondius of Domitian which 
he dug up Dr. Talfourd Ely attaches 
much importance. The inscription, “ Imp. 
Caes. Domit. Ava. GERM. Cos. XVII. Cens. 


Per. P.P.,” on the obverse of the coin, which 
is but very little worn, testifies that it was struck 
when Domitian (whose title of “ censor per- 
petuus was, Dio says, peculiar to himself) 
was consul for the seventeenth time, that is to 
say, in A. D. 95. That circumstance, considered 
together with the character of the pavements, 
the total absence of the usual pilæ of stone or 
tile as found at Silchester and Caerwent, and 
other indicia, warrants the assumption that in 
Hayling Island we have evidence of a Roman 
settlement made less than fifty years after the 
subjugation of South-East Britain in the reign 
of Claudius by Plautius and Vespasian, and 
when the passage from Vectis was much shorter 
than it is now, much of Hayling Island having 
been since absorbed by the advancing sea. 


Littlehampton and Arundel, with their Surround- 
ings. By W. GoopDLiFFE, M. A., late 
Scholar of Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge. 
London: The Homeland Association. 


Tunis is neither a guide book nor a learned 
treatise, but just a simple account of the villages 
and towns which are contained in what is called 
the Rape of Arundel.” Mr. Goodliffe takes 
each village in turn, beginning at those south- 
east of the river Arun and wor ing round again 
to the north-east. There is abundant material 
for him, for nearly every hamlet owns a church 
that is noteworthy by reason of its age or some 
architectural peculiarity, besides many old 
houses with which curious legends are connected. 
For many of the architectural details the writer 
has availed himself of the notes taken by Mr. 
P. Johnston, who has made a study of the 
ancient churches of the district, including that 
with the Saxon tower at Sompting. Many of 
the beautiful walks are sketched out, taking 
either Littlehampton or Arundel as a starting- 
point, so that a stranger to this part of the 
country can easily find his way. 


Disinfection and the Preservation of Food. By 
SamMUEL RI DEAL, D. Sc., F. I. C., F. C. S., etc., 
author of Water and its Purification,” etc. 
London: The Sanitary Publishing Company. 
1903. 


ALTHOUGH there is no intimation of the fact on 
the title-page, this is really the third edition of 
Dr. Rideal’s book. The whole of the work has, 
however, been revised, and some new matter 
added to bring it up to date. By far the larger 
portion is devoted to the subject of disinfection ; 
out of sixteen chapters and 494 pages only one 
chapter of twenty-eight pages deals specially 
with the preservation of food, but the subject is 
also incidentally discussed in other parts of the 
book. In an introductory chapter Dr. Rideal 
oints out that the destruction of pathogenic 
acteri ! “is the office of real disinfectants,” 
and that heat is the most important agent for 
effecting this object. Mechanical Disinfec- 
tion is the somewhat misleading title of the 
next chapter, which contains an account of the 
effect of light and other rays on bacteria of 
various kinds, and also passes in review a 
number of materials, such as charcoal, peat, 
infusorial earth, sand, etc., which are u for 
the purification of gases and liquids ; filters of 
different types are briefly noticed, and also the 
effects of cold and desiccation. Of greater 
ractical utility is the chapter on Sterilisation 
y Heat,” in which the author compares some 
of the most important apparatus in which hot 
air and steam are employed for purposes of dis- 
infection ; he confirms the general opinion that 
steam is more efficacious than dry air, and shows 
how the condensation which is one of the draw- 
backs of this agency may be obviated. IIlus- 
trations are given of steam-disinfectors used 
in this country and in Austria, France, Den- 
mark, and Germany. Architects engaged in 
the construction of hospitals and sanatoria will 
find this chapter particularly valuable. Eight 
chapters, constituting rather more than one- 
half of the book, deal in detail with chemical 
disinfectants of nearly every kind, and are 
followed by a chapter on Practical Methods, 
which is of more general interest. The author 
shows the futility of some of the methods 
commonly adopted, such as the occasional 
E of gullies with disinfecting powder, 
the placing of saucers containing disinfectants 
in bedrooms, the hanging up of sheets dipped 
in disinfectants, and fumigation by medicated 
lamps or candles. On the subject of fumiga- 
tion by sulphur the author is not quite so 
explicit ; he gives the opinions of a number of 
authorities for and against the process, but does 
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not give the reader much assistance in deciding 
between the rival views. Our own opinion is 
that the value of sulphur fumigation has been 
very much over-estimated ; if it is properly done 
it will kill fleas and bugs, but bacteria and the 
spores of bacteria are not so easily exterminated. 

Personal and Internal Disinfection ” is the 
subject of another useful chapter, and Legal 
Statutes and Regulations are also considered. 
In this cursory notice we have only briefly 
mentioned a few of the most important features 


of Dr. Rideal's extremely valuable and interest - | 


ing book. 


The Law of Boundaries and Fences. By ARTHUR | 


JoskrHR Hunt. Fifth Edition, by Henry 
Stephen, Barrister. London: Butterworth 
and Co. 1904. 


Hunt’s Law of Boundaries and Fences has now 
reached so safe a place as a standard work that 


it is unnecessary to do more than notice the 
issue of a new edition, which is smaller in size 
than the fourth edition. There are also some 
improvements in the manner of printing which 


render the book more easy of reference. Al- 
together it would not be easy to find a book 
more useful both to laymen and lawyers. 


Up-to-date Tables of Imperial, Metric, Indian, 
and Colonial Weights and Measures, ete. 
Compiled and written by ALFRED J. MARTIN, 
F. S. I. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 11, Pater- 
noster- buildings, E. C. 1904. 


Tuis little book of about 250 pages contains a 
large amount of useful and interesting informa- 
tion on the weights and measures, moneys, etc., 
in general use throughout the most important 
parts of the British Empire, but its principal 
purpose is to advocate the adoption of the 
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metric system. The author suggests what he 
considers to be the simplest methods of effectin 

the change, and states the advantages an 

disadvantages which it would involve in all the 
principal industries; he also advocates a 
number of modifications of the French system, 
in order to render it more suitable for British 
use. That the country is ripening for the 
change is clearly shown by the recent debate on 
the subject in the House of Lords, when politi- 
cians of both parties spoke in favour of it. All 
business men are agreed that an enormous 
amount of labour is wasted in the arithmetic of 
our current weights, measures, and money, and 
that a simpler system would eventually prove a 
boon, but many shrink from the initial worry 
and labour which the compulsory adoption of 
the metric system would entail. To all these 
Mr. Martin's book can be recommended; it will 
dissipate many of their fears, although, on the 
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other hand, it may aggravate the opposition of 
some interested parties, especially the railway 
companies. The cost of effecting the change 
will, however, be a serious matter in the present 
state of the national finances, and will probably 
be the most potent factor in postponing its 
adoption; the substitution (by the Govern- 
ment) of new weights and measures for old 
throughout the country will not be such a pro- 
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Houses, Fosse road, Leicester. 


fita ble transaction as the exchange made for 
Aladdin’s lamp. The book is a mine of inter- 
esting information and of valuable suggestions. 


Calculating Tables and Collection of Frequently- 
Used Numerals. By Dr. H. ZIMMERMANN. 
Translated from German into English by 
L. Descroix. London: Asher and Co. 1904. 


In this book we have a collection of simple and 
easily-applied tables intended to facilitate 
arithmetical calculations. As our readers ar 
aware, this object can be attained by logarithms, 
the slide rule, and other devices; some of which, 
however, require an amount of mathematical 
knowledge which is not always possessed by 
those requiring aid, and others are not suffi- 
ciently accurate for the objects in view. The 
principal feature of this work is an extensive 
multiplication table with notes at the foot of 
each page, giving squares and cubes, square and 
cube roots, areas of circles, lengths of arcs, 
reciprocals, and logarithms. There are also 
a table of factors for the odd numbers from l to 
999, and a table of various important constants. 
After perusal of the explanations and directions 
iven in the introductory chapter, anyone should 
e able to use the tables with ease and rapidity. 


Table of Multiplication, Division, and Propor- 


tion. By ROBERT H. Situ, M.I.M.E. 
London: Archibald Constable and Co. 
1903. 


Tus is a large sheet folding up into two covers 
and containing 100 multiples of all numbers, 
from one to 160, arranged in tabular form 
for getting results at a glance. On the back 
are a number of memoranda as to principles 
of calculation, etc. Its special object is to 
simplify calculations as to quantities, costs, 
estimates, wages, and wage premiums. It 
folds up into a compact form, and is mounted 
on calico. The memoranda on the back contain 
a great deal of useful information and suggestion. 
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St. ANDREW’8S Pari3H CHURCH, NEWCABTLE.-- 
It has been decided to add vestries to this 
church. The work, which will be carried out 
from the designs of Mr. Hicks, architect. will 
be executed in stone. 


AH 


IO 


FIRST fl OE. 


Plans. 


Illustrations. 


TISSINGTON HALL. 


LTERATIONS and restorations have 
been going on here for some years. 
A plan showing what additions were 
to be made to the old building was 
published in the Builder on May 18, 190). 
Messrs. Walker and Slater, of Derby, are the 
contractors. The architect is Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell. 


SUTTON COLDFIELD TOWN HALL AND 
FIRE STATION. 


THE design for these buildings as illustrated 
is the one selected by the Town Council for 
erection, and is a modification of the first 
premiated design in the competition, the fire 
station and hose tower being added in their 
entirety. The awkward character of the site 
for the fire station also necessitated alterations 
in the planning of the platform end of the 
ass2mbly-room. 

The main buildings are principally one story 
in height, the supper-room being placed on the 
ground floor, as being most convenient for use 
in connexion with the assembly-room, either 
for light refreshments at a buffet, supper, 
or letting for small dances. 

The fire brigade is a voluntary one, and 
there were, in consequence, special require- 
ments which governed the planning of the fire 
station 

The character of the work both outside and 
inside has been kept as simple as possible. 

The existing council house adjoins the new 
buildings, from which it is quite distinct. 

The architect is Mr. Arthur R. Mayston 
(of Messrs. Mayston and Eddison), London. 


MAYNARD ARMS INN, BAGWORTH. 


THE Maynard Arms Inn was built at Bag- 
worth, a village near Leicester, for Messrs. 
W. Everard and Co., of Leicester, at a total 
cost of 2,781}. The walls are finished externally 
with rough cast. The roofs are all covered 
with old Swithland slates. The work was 
carried out by Mr. Walter Moss, of Coalville, 
under the supervision of Messrs. Everard and 
Pick, of Leicester. 


HOUSES, FOSSE-ROAD, LEICESTER. 


THE two houses on the Fosse-road, Leicester, 
were erected a few years ago for Mr. Henry 
Flude, at a cost of 2,300. The facing bricks 
used are Woodville sand bricks, the work being 
carried out, under the supervision of Messrs. 
Everard and Pick, by Mr. F. Elliott, of Leicester. 


OFFICES, ST. MARTIN’S EAST, 
LEICESTER. 


THE offices in St. Martin’s East, Leicester, 
were erected for Messrs. W. Cecil and H. B. 
Harris, solicitors, and overlook St. Martin's 
Churchyard. The major portion of the brick- 
work used on the front is that taken from the 
old building. The cast leadwork is from plaster 
models in low relief, the ground work of panels 
being tinned. All the joinery is in Kauri pine 
left from the plane, with the exception of that 
on the first floor, which is in oak. The cost of 
the works was 1,540/. The builders were 
Messrs. Henry Herbert and Sons, of Leicester, 
and the architects Messrs. Everard jand ;Pick. 


ORPINGTON CHURCH. 


THE views of the exterior land, interior of 
Orpington Church are given as illustrations to 
the first article in this issue, in which the 
history and architecture of the church are 
fully described. 


— — — —ͤ 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LoN DON. — A course of 
ten lectures on The History of Architectural 
Development is to be delivered by Professor 
F. M. ped ans at University College. The 
lectures will begin on Friday, April 22, at 
11 a.m., and, judging from the syllabus, the 
course will be an interesting and instructive 
one. The lectures will be illustrated by lan- 
tern slides, diagrams, photographs, and casts 
After each lecture, from twelve to one, studenta 
will sketch from the diagrams, casts, etc., and 
from the slides, which will be repeated, or 
visit the British Museum. The fee for tne 
term’s course is 1“. ls. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Free Liprary, WaAKkEFIELD.—Eighty-one 
1 were received for tbe Free Library 
buildings, and, after obtaining advice from 
Mr. Maurice B Adams, F. R. I. B. A., of London, 
tie City Council have adopted the Report of 
the Library Committee recommending that the 
premiums offered to competitors be awarded as 
follow :— Design No. 60 first premium, 807.; 
105 te 17, second, 60l. ; and design No. 66, 
Distraicr LIBRRAR T, HUTCRESON TOWN. —It 
is announced that the successful design for 
the Hutchesontown District Library was the 
one submitted by Mr. J. R. Rhind, architect, 


Inverness. 
— S — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


How to EstimatTE: Being the Analysis of 
Builders’ Prices. By J. T. Rea. Second 
edition. (B. T. Batsford. 78. 6d.) 

ADVENTURES AmoNG Pictures. By C. 
Lewis Hind. (London: Adam and Charles 
Black.) 

DRIN AG z, SEWERAGE, AND CONSERVANCY IN 
TroricaL COUNTRIES AND ELSEWHERE (the 
Belilios Prize article). By Major F. Smith, 
D. S. O. (London: J. Bale, Sons, and Daniels- 


son, Ltd.) 
——___.-@-e—___. 


REREDOS, ETC., CHADDESDEN, Dersy.—In St. 
Mary’s Church, Chaddesden, a new reredos, an 
altar, oaken -panelling, and communicants’ 

neelers were recently dedicated by the Lord 
Bishop of Southwell, in memory of the late 
Sir Henry Wilmot, Bart., V. C., K. C. B. The 
reredos has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. W. J. Tapper, architect, London. 

A Burneg-JONES EXHIBITION. An Exhibition 
of drawings and studies by the late Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, Bart., will shortly be 
held at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester- 
square. It has been organised with the assist- 
ance of Sir Philip Burne-Jones, and will 
include over one hundred drawings, the 
majority of which will now be seen for the 
first time. In another room of the same 
galleries there will be an exhibition of a 
collection of old Ald dine engravings. The 
opening of both exhibitions is fixed for 


April 18. 


The Student's Column. 


ARCH ES.— XV. 


I may be remarked that the modified 
line of stress in the segmental arch 
ring C C,, Fig. 62, bears only a 
vertical load, the bulk of which is 
due to the area included between the soffit 
and the formation level. The remainder of 
the load is distributed in a similar manner 
because of the thickening of the arch ring 
from the crown to the springing. Rankine 
demonstrates (see Article xi p. 316) that 
a catenarian curve is the correct form for an 
arch rib supporting a masonry spandre! wall 
of which the whole weight comes upon the rib. 
As catenarian curves form the base of Alexander 
and Thomson’s method for the design of arches, 
it is important that their treatment should be 
clearly understood. 

Fig. 63 shows a series of catenaries, among 
which A B is an arc of the curve balanced under 
the vertical load area N O A B, so that H and T 
meet at the point g on the line of action of W, 
drawn vertically through the centre of gravity 
of the load area. 

From Rankine's Civil Engineering,“ Article 
128, the equation for the common catenary is: 

m ( Fc a 3 
y = 2 en + e m 
where y = the ordinate of any point in the 

catenary (as B N, Fig. 63); 

m = the modulus, or parameter (as 
A O, Fig. 63); 

x = the abscissa of any point having 
the ordinate y; and 

e = the base of the Naperian system of 
logarithms. 

The transformed catenary is obtained by 

rallel projection—that is, by increasing or 
ee all the ordinates of a common 
catenary by a given ratio, termed the ratio of 
transformation, and which we will denote by 


the symbol r. 
The equation for the transformed catenary is :— 


m/ 2 oe 
y =r 2 e™ + e m) 
If r = 1, the curve is the common catenary, 


as given by the former equation, and indicated 
in an inverted position by a thick line in Fig. 63. 
The transformed catenaries A B, ac, and bd 
correspond with the values r = 3 r = 0292 
and r = 0224 J 5, respectively. An 
infinite variety of curves could be obtained by 
further variations in the value of r, the ratio 
of transformation. 

It should be noticed, however, that any curves 
drawn below A B are of little importance in 
their application to arches. On the other hand, 
all curves above A B are of value in arch design. 
In the latter group the curvature is flat at the 
vertex, becoming gradually sharper until a 
point is reached such as that indicated by a 
small circle on ac and bd, and the curvature 
again flattens towards the points ¢ and d, 
respectively. 

he important ratio denoted by the symbol 
8 is that of the depth of the load at the crown 
to the radius of curvature there, and in the 
transformed catenary is exactly the square of 
the ratio of transformation. 

The value s = 1 dividing the transformed 
catenaries into two groups —(I) those sharpest 
at the crown, and (2) those flattest at the 
crown—corresponds exactly with the value of 


s in Fig. 61. In that figure the value s > } 
makes the conjugate horizontal load area 
entirely positive. Therefore, in an arch like 
that in Fig. 62, but with the formation level 


above the crown of the assumed line of stress by 
one-third or more of its radius, the horizontal 
load area would be entirely positive. If, then, 
an upper part were left out, the crown thrust 
would be decreased so that the modified line 
of stress would sharpen at the crown instead 
of flattening. 

Two-Nosed Catenaries.—This designation is 
applied to catenaries in which tke ratio of 
transformation is less than the square root of 
one-third. Curves of this description are 
discussed in considerable detail in the paper 
read by Alexander and Thomson before the 
Royal Irish Academy, and their work on 
„Elementary Applied Mechanics contains 
that part of the treatment of the curves which 
was necessary for the construction of their 
tables for the direct design of segmental 
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masonry arches. In the present article we 
omit mathematical demonstrations and expres- 
sions except those necessary for the explanation 
of the tables stating the properties of two-nosed 
catenaries. 

It can be demonstrated that for values of r 


less than there is a maximum radius of 


] 
/3 
curvature p, at the crown, and a minimum 
radius of curvature p, giving a pair of points 
symmetrical about the crown or vertex. These 
points are the noses B, and B’, in Fig. 64. The 
abscissa, ordinate, slope, and radius of curvature 
of the nose B, are designated by z,, o, 6,, and 
Pas respectivel 

p, be produced to meet the vertical 
through O at Q,, and if a circle be drawn 
from Q, with aradius Q, B, = R,, it will touch 
the curve externally, at its two noses. This is 
called the described circle, and it is outside the 
finite arc B, A B’, here considered. 

Fig. 65 shows a circle drawn from the centre 
Qa, with a radius Q, B, = R., passing through 
the three points B, A B' of common curvature. 
This is called the three-point circle. It touches 
the curve internally at A, and sensibly touches 
it at B’, and B, as the slope of the curve 0, and 
that of the circle at B, never differ by more 
than 24 degrees. For al practical purposes this 
circ`e is inscribed in the curve. 

Fig. 66 shows the finite are B. B. A B’, B’, 
between the arcs of the described and the 
three-point circes. The distance apart of 
these two circles is 8, = Yọ — Y, at the crown, 
and ô, at each end. As wil be seen by Table 
IV., these distances are very small as compared 
with the length of the radii, and when used for 
the boundary of a load area the arc of the three- 
point circle is practically the same as the finite 
are of the two-nosed catenary. 

In Table IV. the modulus, m, is taken at 
unity, r at given values not less than J, 
and various values for the different quantities 
have been calculated. 


In Table V. the quantities are based upon | 


the radius of the described circle, the value of 
which is taken as unity, and the table is derived 
by dividing each linear quantity in Table IV. by 
the corresponding value of R,. Since s, 6, and 
6, are independent of R,, all the two-nosed 
catenaries in Table IV. can be constructed 
within a described circle of radius R. = I, 
merely by changing each ordinate proportional 
to R,. If R, has any value other than unity, 
it is only necessary to multiply the quantities 
by the new value of the radius. Table V. 
has for its purpose, 
supplementary tables, the designing of arch 
rings so as to secure the condition of the line 
of stress lying within a kernel forming the middle 
third, fifth, or ninth of the arch ring as may be 
required to give strength and stability for 
variations of the proportions of the structure, 
and of the nature.and distribution of the loading. 

Table VI. is derived from Table V., the value 
of s being unaltered. The thickness of the 
keystone is made equal to 3 ö, thus confining 


the line of stress to a kernel which is the middle 


third of the arch ring, and the upper limit of 
the kernel is the described circle of the line of 
stress. The depth of the crown of the :offit 
from the directrix, or formation level, is d = y, 
+ 80. In order that the arch ring may increase 
in depth as it leaves the crown the soffit is 
made the three-point circle of a two-nosed 
catenary which lies at the distance d below the 
directrix at the crown. This result is attained 
as follows :— 

In any line of Table VI. take the value of d, 
and divide it by the value of m in that line 
produced into Table V. Look in Table IV., 
under the heading yọ, for the calculated quotient, 
take the corresponding value of R, and place 
it in Table VI., under the heading R, after 
multiplying by m. The rise and pan of the 
soffit are k = R vers @,, and 2c = 2R sin. @,. 


In the third column of the fourth line from | 


the bottom of Table VI., and identified with 


the value s = 0°05, the thrust of the crown | 
wd x p, = 140 x 0˙089 x 1:3634 = 16'987, | 


and dividing this by to = 0°061, the average 
thrust on the crown joint is found to be 278 lb. 
per sq. ft. Multiplying by 2, as the maximum 
is double the average thrust, the maximum 
thrust on the keystone is seen to be 556 lb. 
per sq. ft. 
allowing a factor of safety of 10, is taken at 
57,600 lb. per sq. ft., and, dividing this by 
556, we have the maximum multiplier 104, as 
given in Table VI. Any smaller multiplier 
naturally increases the factor of safety. 

In the fourth column of the same table the 


in conjunction with 


The value of f for sandstone, | 


— 


m | r= 

1 af 
i 
1 = 
1 —— 
1 — 
1 — 
1 — 
1 — 
1 — 
1 4 
1 — 
1 — 
1 ras 
1 ess 
1 t 
1 — 
1 
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TABLE IV.— PROPERTIES OF THE TwWo-NosED CATEN ART. 
(FROM TABLE A.—ALEXANDER AND THOM3ON.) 


8 =" 6, 6, R, R, Pr Ps = Pa 9% = Y, 5, 
0 
deg. deg. 

333 0 0 1°73 | 1°78 | 1°73 1:73 | 577 577 000 
250 19 28 197 | 1°98 | 1°04 2-00 500 499 000 
180 25 39 2°24 | 2°25 | 2°13 2°35 424 419 004 
170 26 41 2°29 | 2°30 | 2°15 2°42 412 406 005 
160 27 42 2°34 | 2°35 | 2°18 2°50 400 392 007 
150 27 44 2°39 | 2°40 | 2:20 2°58 387 878 -009 
140 28 45 2°44 | 2°45 | 2°23 2°67 374 363 O11 
130 28 46 2°50 | 2°51 | 2°26 2°77 360 347 013 
120 29 48 2°57 | 2°58 | 2°28 2°88 346 330 016 
411 30 49 2°63 | 2°63 | 2°30 3°00 333 313 019 
100 30 51 2-72 | 2°72 | 2°33 3°16 316 292 24 
090 31 52 2°80 | 2°80 | 2°36 3-838 300 270 029 
080 31 54 2°89 | 2°88 | 2°39 3°53 282 247 035 
070 32 55 300 | 2°99 | 2°41 3°77 264 220 43 
063 32 57 3°09 | 3°07 | 2°43 4-00 250 199 051 
050 33 59 3:28 324 | 2°46 4°47 223 156 -066 
040 33 61 3°46 | 3°40 | 2°49 5°00 200 115 | 084 
000 35 90 oo * | 2-60 x 000 — — 


— 


TABLE V.—A SERIES oF TwWo-Nosk Dp CATENARIES”’ INSCRIBED IN THE CI RCL OF RADIUS R 
UNITY, AND HAVING PARALLEL DIREC TRIO AS AT GRADUATED DISTANCE; (R + Y) FROM ITS 


CENTRE FROM (1 + °187) To (1 + 023). 


Independent of R,. | 


(From TABLE BI —ALEXANDER AND THOMSON.) 


(From TABLE B.—ALEXANDZ? AND THOMSON ) 


m R, R, | Pi Po =P: | Vo | To | 5. 
4455 | = 1:0024 9491 1:0501 1890 1869 0021 
4410 z 1:0024 9452 10543 1845 1821 0023 
4365 — 1:0024 9413 1:0586 1800 -1774 -0026 
4319 a 1:0024 9370 1:0635 1754 1726 0028 
4273 | - 1:0024 -9327 1:0684 1709 1678 0031 
4226 — 1:0023 9279 1:0738 1664 1629 0034 
4180 | - 1:0022 9232 1:0793 1619 1581 -0038 
4132 10021 9180 1:0856 1574 1532 0042 
4085 | — 1:0020 9129 1:0919 1529 1484 -0045 
4036 — 10019 9071 1:0990 1483 1434 0049 
3988 — 1-0017 9014 1:1061 1438 1384 -0054 
3938 | - 1:0014 8952 1:1142 1392 1333 -0059 
3888 — 1-0011 8890 1:1224 1347 1283 -0064 
3836 — 1:0007 8821 11318 1301 1231 0070 
3785 | — 1:0004 8752 11412 1255 1180 0076 
3731 — 0:9998 8676 1:1521 1209 1127 0082 
3678 — 0:9993 8600 1:1631 1163 1074 “0089 
3622 — 09987 8517 1:1760 1116 1019 0097 
3567 — 0-9981 8433 1:1889 1070 0965 0105 
3508 - 0:9972 8340 1:2043 1023 0908 -0114 
3450 1 0-9963 8246 1:2197 0976 -0852 -0124 
3388 1 0-9951 8141 1:2384 0928 0793 0134 
3326 1 0-9940 8036 1:2571 -0880 -0735 0145 
3259 1 0:9925 7917 1:2803 0831 0673 0158 
3193 1 0-9910 7798 1:3036 0782 0611 -0172 
3121 1 0:9890 7661 1:3335 0732 -0544 0188 
3049 1 0:9870 7524 1:3634 -0682 0478 0204 
2968 1 0-9842 7363 1:4037 0630 0406 -0223 
2888 1 0:9815 7203 1:4440 0578 0334 0243 
2808 | 1 0-9788 -7040 1:4843 -0526 0260 0263 

Directly proportioned to R,, and subject to any multiplier. 
TABLE VI.—SuUPPLEMENTARY TO TABLE V. 


Strong 
Brick. 
w = 112 
j = 154,000. 
Max. 

Multi- | Max 
plier. | pan 
| 

| Feet. 
19 | 29 
21 82 
23 | 85 
25 39 
28 43 
31 47 
35 52 
38 57 
42 62 
46 67 
= 
= 
£ — 
Ò 
=] 
© 


= PE w E 2 | E | € 2 
Sandstone. Granite. = Ee | st l= „ | E. 
w = 140 „% 1% | § 33 5b 328 8 se! so 32 
f = 576,000. | / = 1,850,000. | ug | 55 | ES | e8 | 6́ (·G 2% gm | gt 
— 2 * — = wo E x | 2 > 
53 | SE | $E 88 = | es, gf las 
Max | eb 38 22 „8 5 > | E 21 
Multi- Max. mise | ss | eee) £ |) SS Ss | #8 
lier to | Value of E 38 33 3223 = 58 58 "£ 
give pan Max. Max. 5 A = = © es s — * 2 | = E 
of that | plier a 8 | KĀ | a * DA 
safety | Multi- | = 
tT E ii d-t,| d t, | G 9 R k 2 j æ 
i ͤ —Emũü—. UAä4ũñẽ ——— ſ— ———2—— — — — ¼h:.ù — | 
Feet. | | 
50 72 122 | -141 | -019 026 973 325 1451 | -120 
55 81 416 | -137 | -o21 | 029 | -970 333 1-462 | -115 
a 61 90 110 133 023 | 033 966 341 1:473 110 
eet. 
~ 68 101 104 129 025 037 962 349 1:482 "105 
38 56 76 112 “098 125 "027 041 957 357 1491 100 
42 63 84 126 092 121 029 “045 952 364 1:497 “095 
46 70 92 140 085 117 032 049 946 372 1:504 990 
51 78 102 156 079 113 034 055 940 380 1:509 -085 
57 86 114 172 073 110 037 062 933 | 388 | 1:514 | 80 
63 95 126 190 066 106 040 071 925 395 1:516 075 
69 105 138 210 059 103 044 081 917 408 1518 -070 
77 116 154 232 051 099 048 089 907 409 1516 "065 
85 128 170 256 043 095 052 097 896 416 1514 | -060 
94 141 — — 036 092 056 110 883 421 1506 “055 
104 155 — — 028 089 061 123 869 42 1498 050 
— — — — ‘018 085 067 141 850 431 1-480 045 
— — — — 009 082 073 159 831 436 1-462 040 
— — — — 000 078 078177 | 812 441 1444 “035 
HR 
0 2 
` — = — Subject to a mult. less than given max., to give factor 
2 8 of safety greater than 10 in inverse ratio. 
© 
nN 


w is in lb. per cubic ft. 


is in Ib. per sq. ft. 
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maximum span between the points of rupture 
for a sandstone arch whose proportions are 
in accordance with the other dimensions stated 
on the same line is 2c x 104 = 1'498 x 104 = 
155 ft. Multipliers and spans are given in 
columas 1 and 2 for brick, and in columns 5 and 
6 for granite. In the seventh column (d — t,) = 
0-028 is the surcharge. 
The thickness of the voussoir at the joint of 
rupture cope at 0, is thus obtained. The 
radius of the described circle as given in the 
fourth lowest line of Table V. is R, = 1. The 
radius of the soffit is Q A = R = 0°869. Ifa 
circle were described from the centre Q con- 
centric with the soffit and touching the described 
circle at the crown, its radius would be R + 2 85 
= 0:869 + 2 x 00204 = 0:9098. The two 
circles would be, as shown in Fig. 62, p. 393, the 
described circle of radius = 1, and the circle 
concentric with the soffit of radius = 0°9098. 
By the approximation in Article XIV., p. 394, 
the distance apart of these two eccentric 
circles at the springing is the difference of 
their radii multiplied by (1 — cos. .). Taking 
0, = 59 deg. 31 min. = 0:5073, and denoting 
the distance by Z, we have :— 

Z = (1 — 0°9098) (1 — 0:5073) = 0-044. 
Adding the distance between the soffit and the 
circ'e drawn concentric to it, namely 2 8, = 
2 x 00204 = 0108, we have, for the distance 
batween the soffit and the described circle at 
the springing joint, 

O 044 + 0˙0408 = 0:0848. 

Increasing this by 50 per cent., to provide 
for the outer third of the arch ring, we get 
t, = 0°1272, or, making a closer approximation, 
t. = 0°123, as in Table VI. 

The thickening of the arch ring from the 
crown outwards by this tabular method insures 
that the line of stress, commencing at the lower 
trisecting point or the crown joint, just reaches 
the upper trisecting point of the higher joint of 
rupture, Fig. 62, and returns 9 the centre 
of the middle third of the arch ring. 

In Civil Engineering,” p. 421, Rankine 
assumes that the condition of stability will be 
satisfied by insuring the centre of stress to be 
in the middle third of the crown joint, and of his 
45 degrees joint of rupture. This is not sufficient, 
and Rankine was evidently unaware of the point 
of maximum curvature on the line of stress near 

the angle of 30 degrees. 

Supplementary tables similar to Table VI. 
can be derived for other conditions as found to 
be necessary. 

—ͤ —uͤ n — 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Francia Newman, J.P.—The death has 

just taken place, at St. Paul's, Ryde, of Mr. 
Francis Newman, J.P., C.E., the County 
Surveyor for the Isle of Wight. Mr. Newman, 
who was seventy-three years of age, was a 
native of the Island, and was elected Surveyor 
to the Ryde Commissioners on January 13, 
1857, and held office after the borough was 
incorporated until 1872. Then, owing to a 
municipal change of régime, he was out of 
office for a time, but was re-elected again in 
1875, and continued to serve the town until 
1897. He did much arbitration work, amongst 
other things in connexion with the construc- 
tion of the Joint Railway works at Ryde. On 
the constitution of the Island as an administra- 
tive county he was appointed County Surveyor 
-which office he held at the time of his death. 
A few years ago his name was added to the 
Commission of the Peace for the borough. Mr. 
Newman was one of the founders of the Ryde 
School of Science and Art. When the Ryde 
Science and Art Council was constituted for 
its management he was elected chairman of 
È that body. 
Ma. Tucker.---The death is announced of 
Mr. Ernest Penkivil Tucker, of Trinity-road, 
Tulse-hill, in his forty-second year. Mr. 
i Tucker was elected a member of the Archi- 
tectural Association in 1881, and, having served 
his articles to his uncle, Mr. Samuel Tucker. 
of London, practised in co-partnership with 
Mr. Arthur Huntley, under the style of 
Messrs. Tucker arid Huntley. 
Me. J. Mossop.—News a the death of Mr. 
„John Mossop, formerly in practice as an archi- 
tect in Kidderminster, has been cabled from 
China. Mr. Mossop purchased the practice of 
the late Mr. T. D. Baker at Kidderminster, 
and was a well-known man in that borough. 
He became associated withthe Volunteer force, 
and was Captain of the 3rd Kidderminster 
Company. He took great interest in various 
local matters. Mr. Mossop left Kidderminster 
about ten or twelve years ago to take up a 
public appointment in Hong Kong. Subse. 
quently he moved to Shanghai. The deceased 
gentieman was forty-five years of age.— 
Birmingham Daily Post. 


AR 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
CHURCH, Raynes Parx.—It is proposed to 


erect St. Saviour’s permanent Church at 
Raynes Park, near imbledon. It will be 
built from the designs of Mr. Arthur C. 


Blomfield. 

CuurcH, Rapyr.—The dedication has just 
taken place of the nave of a new church to be 
known as Christ’s Church. The new church, 
when completed, will consist of & nave, south 
porch, chancel, and vestries, and a tower and 
spire, of which the nave and south porch have 
been erected, the architect being Mr. G. E. 
Halliday. The window tracery and external 
dressings are of stone, while the open 
timber roof is covered with Pembrokeshire 
green slates. The work has been carried out 
by Mr. A. W. Cadwallader, Cardiff. The 
church at present will accommodate about 250 
worshippers, and has been planned for a 
further extension to seat an additional 150. 
The cost of the portion erected will be about 
2,0007., and when the building is completed the 
cost is estimated at about 5,0002. 

Eist Exp, Sr. Jonn’s CHURCH, NogwICR.— 
Considerable progress has been made during 
the last twelve months with the east end of 
the Catholic Church of St. John Bap- 
tist, now being erected on the site of the old 
Norwich City Prison, at the expense of his 
Grace the Duke of Norfolk. The nave was 
opened for service on August 29, 1894, and the 
work now in hand comprises the chancel, tran- 
septs, and eastern chapels. Sir Gilbert Scott 
was the original architect, and the work has 
been carried on since by Mr. John Oldrid 
Scott. l 

CHURCH, HIGHWEEK, DEVONSHIRE.—Mr. 
Sedding, of Plymouth and London, has been 
selected as architect for the new church in 
the place of St. Mary’s Chapel of Ease at High- 
week. The preliminary plans have been 
approved. The total cost is estimated at 
13,0002., but it is only intended to carry out a 

art of the scheme first, leaving the tower to 

erected at a future date. 

NEw CuHvcrcH, SeatON DELAVAILI. -A new 
church is to be erected at a cost of over 1, 600“. 
at Seaton Delaval. The new building will be 
of red brick and has been designed by Mr. 
Errington, architect, of Newcastle. 

CHURCH EXTENSION, West Dersy.—The 
Bishop of Liverpool recently consecrated the 
new Enurch of the Good Shepherd in Carr- 
lane, West Derby. The new edifice is to form 
a chapel of ease to the West Derby parish 
church. The architect for the work is Mr. 
Oldrid Scott. 

WESLEYAN CHTRCH, OLDBURY.—A new Wes- 
leyan church was opened on the 24th ult. in 
Barker-street. Tat Bank, Oldbury. The new 
building will accommodate 300 persons, and 
has cost between 1,700/. and 1,800/. Mr. E 
Wood was the architect. 

MetHopi3T CHTRCRH, Lincotn.—The new Free 
Methodist Church in Portland-street, Lincoln, 
was opened on the 6th inst. The total cost of 
the new chapel is about 2,000/. The architect 


was Mr. J. H. Cooper, and the contractors 
were Messrs. W. and M. Halks, of Portland- 
street. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, PLYMOUTH. — The 


memorial stones of the “introductory ”’ church 
and school-rooms at Mount Gold-road, Piy- 
mouth, were laid on the 4th inst. In addition 
to the “introductory ’’ church, there will be a 
minister's vestry, school, and five class-rooms. 
The buildings already contracted for will cost 
about 4.600/., and will occupy a third of a 
total area of 19.950 sq. ft. he total cost of 
the present scheme is about 6,000/. The con- 
tractor is Mr. A. N. Coles, and the architect 
Mr. H. J. Snell. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, HAMP8THWAITE, YORKSHIRE. 
—A new Wesleyan chapel has just been opened 
at Hampsthwaite. The buildings are in the 
Perpendicular style, and are built of local 
stone, and the roof is covered with blue slates. 
The accommodation comprises a chapel to seat 
106 persons, exclusive of the choir; to the left 
of fhe building is placed a small schoolroom, 
which, when necessity demands, can be used as 
an adjunct of the chapel. A class-room and 
entrance-porch are on the same side of the 
main budine, and on the opposite side is a 
minister's vestry and a small stable. The cost 
of the buildings complete will be about 8004. 
The architects are Messrs Bland. and Bown, 
Harrogate, the various work having been 
carried out by the following contractors :— 
Mason and bricklayer? work by Messrs. 
Barker Bros., Hampsthwaite; joiners’ work 
and fittings by Mr. R. Settle, Summerbridge; 
slating by Messrs. J. and W. Baynes, Har- 
rogate; plastering by Mr. C. Shaw, Harro- 
gate; plumbing by Mr. G. Thompson, Leeds; 


leaded lights by Messrs. Kayll and Co., 
Leeds ; „ railings and gates by 
Messrs. O. Atkinson and Son, Harrogate; 


tiling by Mr. Edwards, Leeds; acetylene gas 
installation by Messrs. S. Hudson and Son, 
Yeadon. 


WESLEYAN EXTENSION, BricHouse. — The 
members of the Wesleyan community at Brig- 
house are about to erect a new mission hall, 
for which a site has been secured with a 
frontage to Birds Royd-road. Competitive 

lans were invited for the erection of a new 

all, and the design submtted by Mr. A. G. 
Dalzell, architect, Halifax, was accepted. In 
addition to the hall there will be six class- 
rooms, four of which, by means of movable 
partitions, can be thrown into the hall. The 
cost will be from 800. to 1, 000“. 

METHODI3T CHAPEL, GRINDLEFORD.—The foun- 
dation-stones of a new Methodist chapel were 
laid at Grindleford Bridge on Easter Monday. 
The architect is Mr. J. W. Rowley, of the 
firm of Messrs. Billing, Son, and Homey and 
the builders are Messrs. Hill Bros., of Litton 
and Tideswell. | 

WE3LEYAN CHAPEL, Frnepon.—The new Wes- 
leyan Chapel at Finedon was opened recently. 
The new chapel, which will accommodate 600 
people—440 of whom can seat themselves on 
the ground floor, 120 in the gallery, and forty 
in the choir stalls—has been erected by Mr. R. 
Marriott. of Rushden, under the superintend- 
ence of the architect, Mr. T. Dyer, of the firm 
of Messrs. H. H. Dyer, Son, and Winterburn, 
Northampton. 

SUNDAY Schools, LoucHsaorovucH.—Memoria} 
stones and bricks were laid on the 4th inst. in 
connexion with the new United Methodist 
Free Church Sunday Schools, Sparrow Hill. 
Loughborough. The plans were prepared by 
Mr. W. II. Dinsley, of Chorley, Lancashire, 
and the contract for 500“. was gi ven to Messrs. 
W. Corah and Son. 

Schools, WEST BROMwICH.— The new Council! 
Elementary Schools, which have been erected 
on the Lodge estate at West Bromwich, were 
opened on the 30th ult. by the Mayor. The 
schools provide accommodation for 1,060 boys, 
girls, and infants. The contract for the erec- 
tion of the buildings was 12,225}. Mr. A. Long 
was the architect. 

Carstairs JUNCTION ScHOOL.—The opening of 
Carstairs Junction new public school took 
place recently. The architect was Mr. Trail, 
of Messrs. Trail and Steuart, architects, 
Lanark. The total cost of the school has been 
about 3, 700. 

ADULT School, ScarsorovucH.—In Roscoe- 
street, Scarborough, off Falsgrave- road, a 
building has been erected from the plans of 
Mr. Fred Rowntree, architect, comprising a 
hall for public meetings, four rooms for 
smaller gatherings. a library, a billiard-room, 
and a kitchen. The primary purpose is to 
provide accommodation for some of the adult 
classes and for the social and intellectual 
recreation connected therewith, and inci- 
dentally to offer to lodges, trade societies, 
athletic clubs, and the like, a meeting-place- 
free from the sale of intoxicants. 

Business PREMISES, St. Paul's CHURCHYARD. 
—New business premises have been erected at 
the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard and 
Dean’s-court, from the designs of Messrs. 
H. H. and M. E. Collins, of Old Broad-street. 
The ground floor is of Labrador granite, while 
the five upper floors are of Portland and Beer 
stone. A feature of the elevation is the angle 
dome, with its copper cupola. The buildin 
has been carried out—under the supervision o 
Mr. A. T. Waterfield, actin 
works for the architecta—by 
Kirk, of Westminster. 

NEw PAVILION AND PER EXTENSION, ST. 
ANNE'S-ON-THE-SEA.— The extensions and the 
addition of a new pavilion to the pier at St. 
Anne's-on-the-Sea have just been completed. 
The promenade, which was about 19 ft., has. 
been widened to 34 ft., and a promenade 10 ft. 
wide has been made round the back of the old 
shops, and shelters provided half way up the 
promenade. The pier head. which was 66 ft. 
wide for a portion, and 95 ft. wide at the end, 
has been widened to 221 ft. all through. On 
the north side of the pier head a pavilion, with 
an auditorium, 84 ft. by 56 ft., with sitting 
accommodation for nearly a thousand people, 
has been erected. Messrs. Garlick and Sykes, 
architects, of Blackpool, prepared the plans for 
the work, the total cost of which was 30,0002. 

CORONATION COTTAGE HospttaL, ILKLEY.—The 
Bishop of Ripon laid the foundation-stone on 
the 7th inst. of a cottage hospital at Ilkley, 
which is to be known as the Ilkley Cottage 
Hospital. For a beginning the hospital will 
provide accommodation for only six patients. 
The site of the new hospital is part of the 
Grammar School playing field, a few minutes’ 
walk from the station along Springs-lane, 
which is now being widened and reconstructed. 
The building will be built of stone, and pro— 
vision will be made for extension as funds are 
provided and circumstances require. The 
accommodation for patients will be on the 
ground floor, which will also contain an 
operating-room and a dispensary. The upper 
floor will be devoted to the nurses and staff, 
except the matron, who will have a room down- 
stairs. The estimated cost of the site and 


as the clerk of 
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building, the equipment not included, is 2, 2501. 
Messrs. Adkin and Hill, of Bradford, are the 
architects, and the contract for mason’s work 
has been let to Messrs. Waugh and Son, of 
Ilkley, and that for joiner’s work to Mr. 
Thomas Smith, also of Ilkley. 

CasuaL Warps, HACKNET.— The new casual 
wards erected by the Hackney Board of 
Guardians at Gainsborough-road, Hackney 
Wick, were opened on the 7th inst. The wards 
have been erected from the plans of Mr. W. A. 
Finch, the Guardians’ architect, Finsbury- 
pavement, E.C., and provide a nominal accom- 
modation for 166 inmates, including sixty- 


two men and forty-four women and 
children, but the building has been 80 
arranged that this accommodation in 
times of pressure can be considerably in- 
creased. ‘he building contract amounted to 
25,100/., and the work has been executed 


by Messrs. Perry Bros., of Bishops-road, 
Cambridge Heath. The engineering contract 
amounted to 3, 5597., and was carried out 
by Messrs. W. J. Fraser and Co., of Commer- 
cial-road, E. 

Bartus, Garston.—-Mr. W. R. Court. the 
Engineer and chief superintendent of the 
Liverpooi Corporation bathing establishments, 
has prepared sketch plans, which have been 
approved by the Baths Committee, for the 
public baths which it is proposed to erect in 
Garston. 

New PREMISES, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD.—The 
premises at 64-67, Tottenham Court-road have 
been rebuilt for Messrs. Catesbv. The lower 
portion of the elevation is of polished granite 
with massive columns, the upper portion of 
Portland stone with Ruabon red facings. 
There are two ornamental copper domes to 
roof. The interior fittings, including the 
carved oak and teak staircase, are a special 
feature. The whole of the work (in- 
cluding fittings) was carried out by 
Messrs. Patman and Fotheringham, Ltd., 
builders and contractors, of Theobald's- 
road, W. C., and Liverpool-road, Islington, N., 
from the plans and under the supervision of 
the architect, Mr. H. A. Whitburn, of Surrey- 
street, Strand, W. C., and of Woking. 

WaREHOUSE, GLascow.—With reference to a 
paragraph which appeared under this heading 
in our last issue, Messrs. Alexander Ritchie 
and Co., of Upper Thames-street, E.C., ask us 
to state that they supplied the ten electric-light 
pillars for the outside of the premises. 

CO-OPERATIVE Society OFFICES, LEICESTER.— 
The new offices which have been erected by the 
Leicester Co-operative Society at the corner of 
Union-street and Freeschool-lane, Leicester, 
were opened recently. The architect was Mr. 
Arthur H. Hind, and the work was carried out 
by the building department of the Society. 


— 2 — 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


Winpows, Trintry MeEtTHODI3T CHURCH, 
Pcpsry.—Two stained-glass memorial windows 
havo just been placed in this church. The 
subject represented is Christ the Consoler.”’ 

he figure is standing with open arms 
saying. ‘‘Come unto Me all ye that are 
weary.” Around him are the various repre- 
sentatives of the human race—the Magdalene, 
the prisoner, the traveller, the penitent, 
the mother with her sick child—and 
holding on to the robe of Christ is a little 
child who has found a friend in Him. In 
the other window the subject is ‘ Dorcas,” 
who is represented giving away garments to 
those who are in need. These windows have 
been designed and executed at the studios of 
Messrs. Kayll and Co., Leeds. The archi- 
tecture of the building is classic, and the 
subjects are surrounded by a classical canopy 
in silvery tones. 

Mrxuokl u. Winpow, NEWCASTLE.—A memorial 
‘window was unveiled on the 26th ult., in the 
Jesmond Presbyterian Church, Newcastle, in 
memory of the late Alderman John Price, J.P. 
The new window consists of three lights, and 
it has been placed in the chancel of the church. 
The artists for the work were Messrs. Kempe, 
of London. 

MeĮmornL Winpows, Prewnay, N.B.—Two 
stained-glass memorial windows have been 
placed in the Parish Church, Premnay. Mr. 
E. Copland, of Aberdeen, designed and 
executed the work. The subject of the win- 
-dows is Easter Morning.“ 


— — 


APPOINTMENTS. 


THE UsHer HALL Surveyor, Epinscurcu.—At 
a meeting of the Lord Provost's Committee 
of Edinburgh Town Council, held on the 6th 
inst., a motion by Councillor Fraser as to the 
appointment of a surveyor for the new Citv 
Hall was under consideration. It was agreed 
to recommend approval of the appoint- 
‘ment of Mr. George Morham. 29, Hanover- 
street, and to remit to a Sub-Committee to 
report on the terms of the appointment. 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


Water SUPPLY, LivERPOOL.—The new reser- 
voir at Prescot was opened by Lady Derby on 
the 30th ult. The reservoir is capable of hold- 
ing 121,950,000 gallons, the total contents to 
ordinary draw off level being 110,213,000 
gallons, equivalent to a four days’ N ly for 
Liverpool and the out districts serve be the 
Corporation. The capacity of the reservoirs 
previously in use at Prescot is 86,000,000, equal 
to a three days’ supply. The area of the water 
surface of the new reservoir is upwards of 
27 acres, and the mean depth to the overflow 
level is 154 ft. The contractors were Messrs. 
Holme and King; the engineer was Mr. 
J. Parry, and the resident engineer was Mr. 
J. R. Davidson. The cost of the work has 
been 138,365/. 

New LIGHTHOUSE, Dux EN ESS. —At Dunge- 
ness on the lst ult. the new lighthouse, which 
has taken two years to construct, was brought 
into use for the first time. The old lighthouse 
which it replaces was built 114 years ago. The 
new lighthouse is circular in shape and 140 ft. 
high from base to top of the lantern. It 
stands 40 yds. inland from the old lighthouse. 
In addition to the high lighthouse a low light 
40 ft. high has been erected close to the shore- 
line over a powerful foghorn. The main high 
light gives flashes every ten seconds. It is a white 
flash, lasting 88 second, with an intensity of 
144.000 candle power. A subsidiary light is 
exhibited from the same tower, showing red 
and green sectors. The focal plane of the 
main light is 130 ft. above high-water mark. 
The luminant used in the lantern is oil gas, 
burnt on the incandescent principle, the oil 
being vaporised. The old lighthouse is to be 
immediately demolished, except the base, 
which is being extended for residential and 
other purposes in connexion with lighthouse 


work. Mr. T. Matthews is the Engineer-in- 
Chief to the Corporation of Trinity House. 
— . — 
FOREIGN. 


France.—In the Municipal Conservatories of 
Paris, on the Cours la Reine, an exhibition has 
been opened of the works of Isabey and of 
Raffet; also a collection of lithographs 
(„Salon National des Arts Lithographiques ’’) 
and of illustrated postcards. The Salon des 
Pastellistes Francais has also been opened at 
the Georges Petit Gallery; it includes works 
by MM. Aman-Jean, Besnard, Billotte, 
Latouche, Le Sidaner, Lhermitte, Georges 
Picard, and Mdme. Lemaire.——M. Carlier, 
the sculptor, has just completed a statue for 
the garden of the Elysée, under the title, 
Danse Profane.” It is to have as companion 
a statue by M. Ségoffin, entitled ‘ Danse 
Sacrée.” —--The monument to the memory of 
Gambetta, which was the last work of Dalou. 
is in course of erection at Bordeaux, on the 
Allées de Tourny.—A monument in honour 
of the Republic is to be erected at Vichy; the 
model for it has just been completed by M. 
Coulon.—The works are shortly to be com- 
menced for a new series of pavilions, to be 
added to the hospital at Noirmautier.—The 
new Ecole des Beaux-Arts, at Tourcoing, has 
been opened.—The Société des Amis des 
Arts, at Besancon, has organised an interest- 
ing exhibition of clocks and watches from 
the time of Louis XIV. to Napoleon.—The 
jury, in the competition opened at Annecy for 
the best new drainage system for the town, 
has awarded the first premium to M. Augustin 
Bonfort.——Important improvement works, in- 
cluding the erection of a new Casino, are to 
be undertaken at Paris Plage (Pas de Calais), 
at an estimated cast of 2,000,000 francs. 
stone bridge is to be built over the Loire at 
Digoin, in place of the old suspension bridge. 
The cost is estimated at 500,000 francs. The 
death is announced, at the age of eighty-four. 
of Mdme. Herbelin, a miniature painter of 
great talent, and who enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion in the time of the Second Empire.—— 
M. Louis Seglas, architect, a former pupil of 
M. Guadet, has died at Paris. at the age of 
thirty-three. He had been, since last vear, a 
member of the Société Centrale-—We have 
also to announce the death of M. Fernand 
Chailloux, the sculptor, the author of the 
monument erected to Pasteur. at Marnes. He 
was only twenty-six years of age. M. Chail- 
loux was a pupil of M. Jules Thomas, and of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
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Buitpinc TRAD ES EXHIBITION IN SHEFFIELD. 
—From the 15th to the 23rd inst. the Drill 
Hall, Edmund-road, Sheffield, will be handed 
over to members of the building trade and 
others closely allied to that industry. The 
desire is to give manufacturers an opportunity 
of displaying their goods in a practical manner 
before the many thousands of interested buyers 
included in the district of which Sheffield is 
the centre. The organisers of the exhibition are 
Mr. C. D. Smith and Mr. J. W. Norman. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMES™ 
--Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, F. R. I. B. A. 2 
removed from his former London office (8 2 
9, Essex- street, Strand) to 40, Chancery - 12 
-—-A partnership has been arranged by X. 
J. M. Porter with Mr. Adam Hunter, we:: 
for some time has assisted him in his busiree 
The firm will be known as “J. M. Porter ax 
Hunter, and will continue the practice u 
architects, surveyors, estate agents, a: 
valuers at the Estate Office, Colwyn Bav.— 
Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, architect. has re 
moved to No. 1, Raymond-buildings, Grays 
Inn, W.C. (first floor). 

New City SHowrooms.—Messrs. J. Liz- 
and Sons, of 162 and 163, Aldersgate-stre<+. 
and of Berners-street, Oxford-street, have just 
extended their city premises in Aldersgate 
street by the addition of a new showrcom 
The firm has had showrooms at the West 
End branch for many years, but, with a view 
to meeting the convenience of city architects. 
they have fitted up a large room on the ground 
floor in connexion with the Aldersgate-st ree: 
premises, which is suitably designed for tze 
purpose in view, viz., the exhibition of tke 
all papers and other goods in which the frm 
deals. The room has been designed bs Mr. 
Mayes, one of the staff, hand-stencilled, blaxy- 
punter and all kinds of wali part 

eing displayed in the panels, while decora- 
tions in relief, etc., of the firm’s latest designs 
are to be seen. A convenient arrangement for 
the exhibition of wall-papers and friezes is the 
cabinet-screen. The cabinet is constructed t3 
contain a large number of screens, which car 
be drawn back so as to give the visitor a cheat 
idea of the effect of different designs. Tw. 
of the most noticeable friezes are the Fisa- 
ing Fleet” frieze and the Venetian“ frieze. 
which are made so that the view repeats on.; 
once in 24 yds. 

BIRKDALE IMPROVEMENT BILL. Mr. Hevword 
Johnstone’s Select Committee of the House of 
Commons has passed the preamble of the 
Birkdale Improvement Bill with varow 
amendments. The bill contains a number of 
regulations dealing with the construction of 
new streets and sewers. The Committee struck 
out Clause 47, which sought to make a person 
erecting a building to a greater height than 
any adjoining building at his own expense 
build up the flues and chimneys so that the 
top thereof should be uniform with the top of 
the chimneys of the building so erected. Ther 
also struck out a clause limiting the height 
of buildings to be erected. It was agreed to 

ive the local authority power to make br- 
aws dealing with the materials with whico 
new buildings should be constructed, and for 
enforcing the use of fire-resisting material: 
where a new building was to be used br 
different families. 

Pottock’s Patent Door FcRNITURE Mr. 
Pollock, of Messrs. John Pollock and Sen. 
sends us a sample of a new patent for attach- 
ing door-knobs. One of the knobs is pierced 
with a circular opening about 3 in. in 
diameter; the spindle goes through to near 
the surface of this knob, the end of it beig 
made with a screw thread. A brass screw 
cap the size of the opening in the krob 
screws on to this. The frequent trouble of the 
knob coming off the spindle is thus rendered 
impossible. The appearance of the screw cap 
in the middle of the knob may be thought a 
little unsightly, but, except for door furniture 
which is decoratively treated, the advantage 
of firm and permanent attachment full; 
counterbalances this. The furniture is made 
and supplied by Mr. Barrett, ironmonger. 

ADVANCED INSTRUCTION FOR PLUMBERS.— 
Arrangements, we understand, are now being 
made for the Special Course of Advanced In- 
struction for Plumbers at King's College. 
London, under the auspices of the Plumber: 
Company and several of the County ard 
Municipal Education authorities. The com- 
pany have specially equipped workshops and 
laboratories at the college for the purpose cf 
giving advanced instruction in the principles ef 
science underlying the operations of the 
plumber, as well as in the practice of the plumb- 
ing craft, to plumbers who are, or are likelr 
to become, teachers of plumbing classes. Br 
these means it is hoped to train up an efficiett 
body of teachers. The classes are held in the 
summer of each year, and plumbing teacher 
and advanced students desirous of availinz 
themselves of the facilities available at the 
College should apply to the Education 
Authority of the town or county in which tber 
reside for the requisite grant or scholarship to 
enable them to attend. 

CLOCK, St. PETER’S CHURCH, CARMARTHEN.—0: 
Palm Sunday the Lord Bishop of St. David's 
dedicated a new Westminster chiming clock in 
St. Peter's Parish Church. The clock has obe 
large dial facing west, and it has been made 
generally to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe 
by Messrs. John Smith and Sons, of Derbs. 
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AMIEMORIAL TaBLet, ELV. -A memorial to the 
men of the Isle of Ely who fell in 
tne South African War was recently un- 
veiled in Ely Cathedral. The tablet has been 


executed in brass by Mr. M. A. Moore, of 
London. 


CHURCH BUILDING IN THE DIOCESE OF YORK. 
—On the 5th inst. the Archbishop of York 
presided at the twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the York Diocesan Church Extension Society 
in the Zouche Chapel, York Minster. Canon 
Pearson presented the annual report, which 
contained a review of the Society's operations, 
and mentioned that during the past twenty- 
five years in four of the more populous 


deaneries twenty-eight new churches have 
been built. In 1878 Hull had twenty—it now 
has twenty-six; in 1878 Rotherham had 


twenty-five —it now has thirty-two; Sheffield 
had thirty-one—it now has forty-one. In 1878 
there was no Deanery of Middlesbrough—it 
was included in that of Stokesley. The town 
of Middlesbrough then had five churches—it 
now has ten. 


THE SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND AND BUILDING 
ACCIDEN1T8.—In the course of his visit to Glas- 
gow on the 8th inst., Mr. Graham Murray, the 
Secretary for Scotland, received a deputation 
from tho Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Congress, with representatives of work- 
men in the building trade from Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, and other 
towns in Scotland. The deputation urged 
that there was insufficient provision for pro- 
tecting workmen against accident owing to un- 
safe scaffolding in connexion with the erection 
of buildings. Mr. Graham Murray, in reply, 
expressed himself as in hearty sympathy with 
the object of the deputation in taking measures 
to prevent injury or death. So far as Glasgow 
was concerned, there were, he thought, suffi- 
cient powers contained in the Buildings Regu- 
lations Act for carrying out what the deputa- 
tion asked. To deal with the subject generally, 
he advised that a private member of 
Parliament should be asked to introduce a 
meusure dealing with the subject. He was of 
the opinion that it would be for local 
authorities rather than the Government to 

appoint inspectors, as conditions differed in 

different towns.—Scotsman. 


Frres IN Lonpon.—Much interesting infor- 
mation is given in the annual report of the 
Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade 
which has just been compiled. The fires last 
year reported to the Brigade were 3, 400 in 
number, 174 fewer than in the preceding year. 
and only sixty-one of these were classed 
as serious, as compared with seventy-six. The 
satisfactory results attained, the Chief Officer 
considers, are due in great measure to the 


augmention of the staff, appliances, and 
horses of the brigade, and of the facilities for 
securing rapid and efficient mobilisation. 


Details are given of the nature of the premises 
ou which fires occurred during the year, and 
the causes of the outbreak. There were 
thirty fires on the premises of builders, all of 
which were of a slight character, and they 
were due to the following causes:—Tar boil- 
ing over, 3; fumigating adjoining house, 1; 
escape of gas, 1; hot ashes. 2; overheating of fur- 
nace, 1; light thrown down, 9; spark from fire, 
2; spark from locomotive, 3; varnish upset, 1; 
unknown, 7. Amongst other premises on which 
fires occurred were the following:—Art metal 
workers, 1; art potters, 1; artists, 3; asphalte 
makers and paviors, 2; cabinet-makers, 29; 
carpenters and workers in wood, 5; carvers and 
gilders, 1; churches and chapels, 6; colleges, 3; 
contractors, 31; Government buildings, 7; hos- 
pitals, 9; house decorators, 2; lead and glass 
merchants, 5; lime and cement workers, 2: 
painters, glaziers, and plumbers, 2; parquet- 
flooring manufacturer, 1; potteries, 1; public 


buildings, 4; saw mills, 6; schools, 11; sign- 
7 writers, 2; stone and marble masons, 2; 
i theatres and music halls, 7; and timber 
55 merchants, 11. 


2 Lamps AND SIGNS IN THE Crty.—The Streets 
„ Committee of the Public Health Department 
„at the Guildhall has just issued a series of 
el: regulations relating to lamps, clocks, cranes, 
1. and projecting boards within the City. In 
future every application for a lamp, clock, or 


1. Crane must be accompanied by drawings show- 
w ing the dimensions, mode of fixing, and total 
g: Projection from the frontage line. Lamps not 
E used for shop-window lighting must not be 


5 less than 12 ft. from the foot way, while their 
y. external dimensions, including frame and 
rr ornaments, must not exceed 5 ft. in height 
. and 3 ft. in any other direction. They must 

not project more than 4 ft. 6 in. from the front 
n. ol the house, or be less than 2 ft. from the 
: carriage-way. Advertisements may be placed 
js on the sides, but not on the bottoms, of such 


aa lamps, which must be kept lighted from sunset 
pe until the premises upon which they are fixed 
g^ are closed. With regard to lamps used for 


shop-window lighting, the underside portion 


must not be less than 8 ft. from the pavement, 
the extreme projection over the public way not 
exceeding 3 ft. when the width of the pave- 
ment permits, and not less than 2 ft. from 
the carriage-way. The external dimensions 
of such lamps must not exceed 2 ft. 3 in. in 
any direction. No lettering, by way of adver- 
tisement, will be permitted on the dials of 
clocks, which must be synchronised witb 
Greenwich time at the expense of the owners. 
Trade advertisement boards may be erected 
provided they do not exceed 3 ft. in width by 
2 ft. in height and 3 ft. in thickness, with a 
projection of not more than 3 ft. 6 in. from 
the front of the building to the extreme edge 
of the board or tablet, but in no instance 
bevond 2 ft. inside the line of kerb. The 
height of such projections must in future be 
of a minimum of 9 ft. from the pavement to 
the underside of the board.—Times. 

X QUESTION OF ASSESSMENT.—The appeal 
of Mr. Charles King Smith against the assess- 
ment of the Golden Valley Paper Mills, 
Bitton, near Bristol, which has been pending 
since June, 1903, and which was entered for 
hearing at the Quarter Sessions for the County 
of Gloucester just concluded, has been settled 
by compromise at a rateable value of 700., 
with an undertaking by the Assessment Com- 
mittee that this figure shall not be disturbed 
for a period of three and a half years, and 
that they will pay the whole of the costs. The 
assessment objected to was a gross estimated 
rental of 1,300/. and a rateable value of 9751. 
Tne appeal was conducted by Messrs. 
Humphreys-Davies and Co., Surveyors to the 
Machinery Users’ Association, of which the 
appellant was a member. 

GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AND By-Laws.—The 
Public Health Committees of Wandsworth, 
Southwark, and Battersea decided this week 
to. support the appeal of Islington Borough 
Council to the Prime Minister asking him to 
promote legislation with a view to Govern- 
ment buildings being placed under the same 
by-laws as other buildings in respect of 
drainage and sanitary arrangements and the 


inspection thereof. A number of local 
authorities have the matter still under 
consideratior 


RESIGNATION OF THE SURVEYOR FOR SCOTLAND. 
—Mr. W. W. Robertson, F. S. I., F. S. A. (Scot.), 
who for twenty-seven years has been the 
Principal Architect and Surveyor for Scotland 
of the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings, has resigned his appointment 
and retired on a pension. Mr. Robertson 
recently suffered from a severe attack of ill- 
ness. Mr. T. Oldrieve, from the Board of 
Works Office, London, has been appointed Mr. 
Robertson's suecessor. 

CHELTENHAM COLLEGE WAR Memortiat.—The 
Right Rev. J. Taylor-Smith, Chaplain-General 
of the Forces, recently dedicated to the 
memory of the fifty-four Old Cheltonians who 
fell in the South African War a reredos which 
has been placed in the College Chapel. The 
reredos forms only a part of the memorial 
which will perpetuate the deeds of Cheltonians 
at the war. In June last an Eleanor Cross 
was unveiled in front of the College buildings 
by an Old Cheltonian, the late Sir Power 
Palmer, formerly Commander-in-Chief of the 
Indian Army. The reredos, designed by Mr. 
H. A. Prothero, himself an Old Cheltonian, 
follows more or less the lines of the great altar 
screens at Winchester and St. Albans. It 
fills the whole of the east wall of the chapel, 
beneath the window, and it reaches to a height 
of 24 ft. and a width of 34 ft. The architec- 
tural scheme comprises three main depart- 
ments, divided by four pierced buttresses. The 
subject expresses two ideas, universal and 
national. he central and dominating figure 
is that of the Christ on the Cross. To the left of 
the Crucifixion group appear large figures 
(each more than 4 ft. high) of founders and 
champions of Christianity in this island. 
Nearer to the Crucifixion group and still on 
the left side are representations of four great 
archbishops, viz., Dunstan, Anselm, Becket, 
and Langton, each carrying the archiepiscopal 
cross and each being distinguished characteris- 
tically. On the Gospel side of the Cross are 
four representatives of the English Bible and 
Prayer-book—the Venerable Bede, Thomas 
Cranmer, John Wycliffe, and William Tyndall 
—and the larger figures on this side are repre- 
sentations of English Christian worthies. There 
are smaller statues in the two other depart- 
ments of the reredos.—Birmingham Post. 


„„ 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


BRICKLAYERS’ LABOURERS’ STRIKE, TAMWORTH. 
—The bricklayers’ labourers of Tamworth and 
district have struck work. They demand an 
increase of jd. per hour in their wages, which 
would bring their remuneration up to 6d. per 
hour. A uniformity in wages is also sought, 
and also the allowance of walking time.” 

THe LEICESTER Painting TrapE.—A dispute 


419 


has occurred in the Leicester painting trade. 
It is alleged by the operatives that they 
recently gave notice for a revision of the work- 
ing rules, following the course laid down b 
agreement between employers and employed. 
In accordance with this agreement, the ques- 
tion should be submitted to a board com- 
prising an equal number of employers and 
men, but it is said the masters refuse to 
meet. By resolution the operatives have 
agreed to appoint a deputation to prevail upon 
the employers to meet the board. 

TEESEIDE JOINERS’ WaGes.—The joiners 
employed in the building trade at the Hartle- 
pools, Middlesbrough, and Stockton have given 
nctice to the Teesside Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of their intention to demand an in- 
crease of their wages from 94d. to 10d. per 
hour. The Association gave notice to tlie 
joiners nearly three months ago of their in- 
tention to enforce a reduction of a ld. per 
hour at the end of the present month, and 
the application for an increase is a response 
to this. The men contend that the build- 
ing trade is not so depressed as the masters 
would have them believe. 


——__e-e—__—_ 


Legal. 


EMPLOYER’S APPEAL UNDER THE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 


THE case of Brindle v. Jones came before 
the Court of Appeal, composed of the Master 
of the Rolls and Lords Justices Romer and 
Mathew, on the 12th inst., on the appeal 
of the defendant from an award of the Judge 
of the County Court of Chorley (Lancashire) 
made under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897. The learned Judge awarded a total sum 
of 234“., and the defendant now appealed on 
the grounds (1) that the employment in which 
John Brindle, the workman. who was killed, 
was engaged when he met with his death was 
not an employment covered by the Act; and 
(2) that the Judge was wrong in holding that 
the building upon which the workman was 
engaged at the time of the accident was 
“being repaired by means of scaffolding.” It 
appeared that the defendant had contracted to 
carry out certain repairs to a building, and he 
sent three men, including the deceased, to the 
job. An hour after commencing work the 
accident occurred. The men were engaged in 
whitewashing an outside wall, each standing on 
a ladder, when the ladder on which the 
deceased was standing gave way and he fell 
from a considerable height and was killed. 
The question raised in the court below was 
whether the deceased at the time of the 
accident was engaged upon a building which was 
being repaired by means of scaffolding. ‘lhe 
learned County Court Judge held that the 
ladders which the workmen were using at the 
time did not in themselves constitute scaffolding, 
but he found that scaffolding was being used. 
inasmuch as a step ladder from which a board 

assed to a wall had been placed in position 
or the purpose of, at some time, whitewashing 
another part of the building. He, therefore, 
was of opinion that the case came within the 
Act, and awarded the sum before- mentioned 
by way of compensation. Hence the present 
appeal, in ippon of which it was pointed out 
that up to the time when the accident hap- 
poned the board and step ladder had not been 
used. 

At the conclusionof the arguments of counsel, 
the Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, 
said it was a queston of fact in this case 
whether or not scaffolding was being used on 
the building at the time of the accident. The 
County Court Judge held that scaffolding was 
being used and there was ample evidence to 
justify such a conclusion. The fact that the 
injured workman was in no way concerned 
with the scaffolding, or that it was something 
entirely remote from the part of the building 
on which he was engaged, did not affect 
his right of action under the Act. When 
once it was ascertained that scaffolding 
was being used, then the right of the 
workman came in, and he was entitled to com- 
pensation under the Act. He thought that the 
appeal failed and must be dismissed with 
costs.. 

The Lords Justices concurred. 

Order accordingly. 

Mr. Ruegg, K.C., and Mr. A. Elliott 
appeared for the appellant, and Mr. Ernest E. 
Wild for the respondent. 


RI'TILDERS APPEAL UNDER THE 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 

THE case of Norman and Burt v. Walder 
came before the Court of Appeal, composed of 
the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Romer and Mathew, on the 12th inst., on the 
appeal of the cubes from the decision of 
the Judge of the Hayward’s Heath County 
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Court under the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 1897. It appeared that the applicant was 
a machinist in the employment of the appel- 
lants, builders and contractors, and when the 
accident occurred he was in receipt of wages 
amounting to 1l. 17s. a week, out of which he 
maintained himself, his wife, and his two 
children. In May, 1901, the 5 met 
with an accident in the course of his employ- 
ment, the result of which was that he lost the 
top joint of one finger and injured another. 
In the following August an award was made 
in his favour under the Act for a weekly sum 
of 18s. 6d. In May, 1903, the appellants 
applied to the County Court Judge under 
schedule 1 of the Act to review the award by 
terminating or diminishing the weekly pay- 
ments on the ground that since the accident 
the applicant had set up in business as a baker. 
at which he was said to be earning money. 
The County Court Judge, after hearing 
evidence, reserved his decision as to whether 
the earnings of a trade business could be 
treated as earnings within the meaning of 
schedule 1, paragraph 2, of the Act, and he 
came to the conclusion that according to the 
true construction of the schedule wage-earn- 
ing capacity alone was to be taken into 
account. The County Court Judge said it was 
difficult to say what proportion of the total 
earnings in the business ought to be treated as 
the applicant’s own labour, but he estimated 
the total earnings in the business at 2l. a week. 
That, he thought, was immaterial as com- 
pensation to a workman, for personal injur 
was in his opinion clearly assessable wit 
reference to weekly wages or earnings earned 
before the injury, and weekly earnings or 
wages earned after the injury, and he thought 
that trade profits in a business were no more 
to be taken into account than income of real 
estate. He, therefore, dismissed the . 
with costs. Hence the present appeal. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counsel, the Master of the Rolls, in giving 
judgment, after stating the facts, said he 
thought the County Court Judge had taken 
much too narrow a view of the construction of 
the Act. The County Court Judge had not 
found with any exactness the portion of the 
profits attributable to the applicant as the 
earnings arising from his exertions, as he had 
held that it had nothing to do with the 
discussion of the matter before him, and that, 
unless the employers could show that that 
which the workman had received after the acci- 
dent was wages paid by an employer, the 
amount of any such earnings had no relevancy 
+o the discussion. In his lordship’s opinion, 
paragraph 2 did not in terms exclude earn- 
ings other than those earned from an employer. 
He was of opinion that the appeal must be 
allowed, and that the case must be then re- 
mitted to the County Court Judge to be con- 
sidered on all its merits. 

The Lords Justices concurred. 

Mr. Arthur Powell, K.C., and Mr. Adding- 
ton Willis appeared for the appellants; and 
Mr. Stuart Bevan for the applicant (the re- 
spondent on the appeal). 


BRICKLAYER’S DEATH BY LIGHTNING. 
THe case of Mary Andrew v. Failsworth 
Industrial Society, Ltd., came before the Court 
of Appeal, composed of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Romer and Mathew, 
on the 13th inst., on the appeal of the 
defendants from a decision of the Judge of 
the Oldham County Court, who held that the 
applicant was entitled to recover compensa- 
tion under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
for the loss of her husband, a bricklayer, who 
was killed by lightning while engaged in work 
on some buildings which were being erected 
by the defendants. In support of the appeal, it 
was contended that the man’s death was not 
caused by an accident arising out of his em- 
ployment within the meaning of the Act. 

The Master of the Rolls, without calling 
upon counsel for the applicant, in giving judg- 
ment, said it was a perfectly clear case, not 

rimd facie in itself, but from the extremely 
ucid judgment of the County Court Judge. 
who had distinguished between the law and 
the facts, and pointed out how he arrived at 
his decision. The learned Judge had properly 
stated the law in regard to the matter when 
he said that if he came to the conclusion that 
the position in which the man was employed 
was dangerous, and that in consequence of that 
dangerous position the accident occurred, he 
would be entitled to hold that the accident 
arose out of the employment. The Judge had 
come to the conclusion that in the position 
in which the man was working he would be 
exposed to an abnormal risk of being struck 
is lightning, and it seemed to him (the Master 
of the Rolls) that there was ample evidence to 
justify that finding. For these reasons the 
appeal failed. 

The Lords Justices concurred, and the 
appeal was accordingly dismissed with costs. 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


8,863 of 1903.--J. Hutt and B. Hitt: Window 
Sash Fastener. 


This relates to window sash fasteners of the 
kind in which a bar, pivoted to one sash, 
swivels across the other, usually into a catch or 
detent device, by which the interlock is suffi- 
cient to prevent a vertical movement on the 
part of either sash. An ordinary swivel bar is 
pivotally mounted on the transome bar of one 
sash, usually the upper and outer sash, corre- 
sponding to which a plate on the transome bar 
of the other sash is mounted. The knob usually 
provided on the swivel bar by being riveted 
thereto, or otherwise made integral therewith, 
is, for the purpose of the invention, fitted into 
a hole bored through the end of the swivel bar, 
and is furnished with a thread to screw into a 
hole tapped in the plate on the other bar, 
which is made wider and thicker for this pur- 
pose. A shoulder on the knob screw to flange 
up against the swivel bar enables the knob 
screw to screw all tight together, thereby pre- 
venting all jar in the window sashes. 


9,903 of 1903.—I. C. WZLLAS and J. Warp: 
Means applicable for use in Supporting 
Pipes or Radiators for Heating or other 
purposes. 


A support, comprising two members con- 
structed in such a manner as to permit of the 
member carrying the pipes or radiators being 
adjusted altitudinally, and a standard fur- 
nished with a detachable hanger or carrier 
which is capable of vertical adjustment. 


10,291 of 1903.—-D. Fouts: Means for Opening 
and Closing Sliding Doors, Lids, Shutters, 
Ventilators, and the like, particularly appli- 
cable to the Doors of Poultry Houses, Coops, 
Kennels, Cages, and the like for birds and 
other animals. 

This consists in opening and closing, rising 
and falling of doors, lids, or shutters of poultry 
houses, coops, kennels, cages, ventilators, and 
the like for birds and other animals, by pro- 
viding a pendant retaining arm revoluble upon 
a horizontal axis carried on a stationary part 
of the structure, a loop or loops, formed in 
the said retaining arm, and an outwardly in- 
clined tail portion below such loop, in com- 
bination with a ratchet-shaped tooth, fixed 
upon the door or moving part and having a 
downwardly inclined upper surface, so that 
upon the door being lifted the moving part 
or the tooth acts upon the tail of the arm to 
raise same until the tooth enters the loop and 
the door is held, while the, upper inclined 
edge of the tooth is calculated upon the 
further raising of the door to act upon the 
upper part of the loop, and the arm is thrown 
out about its fulcrum and permits the door to 
descend. 


388 of 1904.—E. GOGLER and H. SEINFELD: 4 
Process for Manufacturing White Cement. 


A process for manufacturing white cement in 
which materials containing lime or silicic acid, 
or lime, sand, or pure silicic acid, either in 
their natural state or after having been 
burned, are mixed with a quantity of alkaline 
carbonates, the amount of which may vary 
from an amount equal to the weight of the 
silicates contained in the mixture to three 
times its weight, then melted, and the resultin 
mass lixiviated and dried with the object o 
obtaining, without being obliged to resort to 
the employment of too great a heat, a pure 
white cement which is distinguished by its 
hardness and does not decrease in bulk when 
in the water. 


2,828 of 1904.— H. G. BruncxHorst: A Method 
a 5 Walls, Movable Partitions, and 
e like. 


A method of making walls, movable partitions, 
and the like, according to which horizontal and 
vertical or other suitably arranged wires are 
interwoven and drawn taut, and fabrics or 
other suitable material drawn through the 
meshes so formed, after which the partition 
may be finished. l 


13,616 of 1903.—G. P. CAMPBELL: Process for, 
and Apparatus for, Manufacturing Building 
Blocks, and the like. 

The process consists in well mixing together a 

quantity of slaked lime and sand, afterwards 

putting same into a mould so constructed 
as to make the block hollow as required, then 
subjecting the mixture to pressure, and after- 
wards removing the block from the mould and 
piling a number of such blocks upon a plat- 
form waggon and subjecting the whole to the 
action of high pressure steam in a closed 
chamber for about ten hours, after which time 


° All these applications are in the stage in which 
opponi on to the grant of Patents upon them can 
ade. 


the blocks may be withdrawn and are rear 
for use. 


27,031 of 1903.—J. H. Prynock, P. C. Rr:zs 
and O. E. SEELEY: Means for Prom: 
Ventilation. 


A means for use in promoting ventilat:cz - 
the interior of a building provided wirt 
window opening, having at its upper pan, 
sash adapted to be slidden downward to cie 
communication at that part between the =; 
terior and interior, the said means conss; 
essentially in the arrangement of a ba. 
across the upper part of such a window opeta:: 
and extending downwardly parallel or approx 
mately parallel to the face of the sash and x 
some little distance therefrom on its exter 
side. The construction and arrangemeg: 4 
the said baffle being such that very little r 
no light is obstructed thereby, and wher 2 
said sash is lowered to a certain extert ar 
cannot pass to the exterior in any appreciat: 
quantity by way of the opening so formai 
above the lowered sash except through t= 
space between the baffle and the exterior face 
of the sash, into which space it is difficult f.: 
outside currents of air to enter. 


10,413 of 1903.—G. A. PoLson: Automatic Fre 
Alarms. 


An automatic fire alarm, comprising contac: 
spring arms, normall» held apart by means cf 
wires, or the like, the said wires beisz 
arranged to separate upon the temperatur 
exceeding a certain limit so as to cause the 
contact arms to come together and make 
electrical contact. 


10,516 of 1903.— A. E. Woop and A. E. Bur. 
ZARD: Means for Supporting Tiles u 
Position during Firing. 

The object of this invention is to provide a 

support for tiles to take the place of saddies. 

pe s, and thimbles, in order that the tiles mar 
e held more securely in their position ard 
that a greater number of tiles may be placed 
in a given space of the oven or kiln. The sup 
por is in the shape of a rectangular paral. 
elopiped of length somewhat less than the 
side of a tile of breadth a little greater thas 
twice the thickness of a tile and any con- 
venient thickness. Each support has two cr 
more holes tapered and square in cross sectio: 
carrying plugs. These plugs project below tbe 
support and keep the faces of the two til« 
on which the support rests apart. The support 
may have a ridge at each end of its upper ard 
lower faces so as only to come in contact with 
the tiles along this ridge. 


10,744 of 1903.—W. J. CLemeon: Foundatiors 
for Windmill, and other Towers. 


This consists of a basework comprising a 
strong centre piece rigid with horizontal arms 
and adapted to receive a single mast, or in 
constructional towers each of the uprights. said 
arms being sufficiently long to take foundation 
bolts, feet, or the like. 


26,908 of 1905.— T. P. Hucum: 
Doors, and the like. 


In bolts for airtight compartments, cupboards. 
and the like, the combination of two opposite. 
and simultaneously moving bolts, whose inter 
ends are connected to a rotating device operated 
bv a handle or key. 


3,194 of 1904.—S. D. NAYLOR and J. P. Jct 
£0N: Door Latch. 


This consists in the combination in a de: 
latch, or the like, of an inclined or faced tooth 
on the handle bar acting through a slot in the 
sliding latch in such a manner that the ca:ch 
is opened or closed by simply pushing or pul. 
ing the door knob or handle horizontally ir- 
stead of turning, or partially turning, tte 
same. 


3,676 of 1904.—H. H. Laxe (Gebruder Braur]: 
Manufacture of Cement and like Pipes. 


Process for the manufacture of stone aspha: 
pipes, characterised by the fact that pipes are 
made of cement and powdered slag, or the 
like, with surfaces as rough as possible and 
treated internally with a mass of highly-heste: 
a tea and externally with finely-powdere! 
coke, for the purpose of obtaining an exceed: 
ingly penetrating impregnation with smo 
inner, and rough outer, surfaces. 


27,452 of 1903.—W. A. Frirz: Combine! 
Apparatus for Mizing Cement, Mortar, ard 
the like, and for Hoisting or Elerati3 
Materials for use in Building Operations. 

This consists in the combination with a frame 

having leg standards, of a receptacle rotatab!r 

meunted thereon, elevating means includitt 

block and tackle connected to the frame. 4 

pulley carried by the frame and engaged b; 

the tackle for rotation thereby, a counter 

shaft carried by the frame, and drive c% 

nections between the pulley and the counter. 

shaft, and also between the counter-shaft and 
the receptacle. 


Bolts for 
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8.003 of 1903.—H. Hawcoop: Hinges. 

The hinge is made of three parts, the centre 
one of which is jointed on either side, one side 
attached to the post plate and the other to the 
door plate. A hole is made through the three 
plates through which a roller chain passes, and 
into tubes attached to the back of the post and 
door plates wire spiral springs are inserted, 
through which also the chain passes. At both 
ends of the chain a stop is fixed to draw the 
Springs against the plates while the door is 
Opening either way, and for keeping the door 
closed when not in use. The door plate has 
a wing attached on either side to clip and 
Strengthen the stile of the door where the tube 
is inserted. One or more of these chain 
actions can be used to each hinge. 


10.036 of 1903.—P. E. GARDNER: Chimneys, 
„5 Ventilating Shafts, and the 
ike. 


A chimney-pot, ventilating shaft, or the like. 
having, suitably mounted or suspended within 
it, a plate which may either hang vertically or 
which is capable, under the influence of the 
wind acting upon its exposed part, of closing 
the chimney or shaft on the downward side 
and leaving it open on the leeward side. 


10,367 of 1903.—T. J. PALMER: Manufacture of 


Moulded or Embossed Panels, and the like. 


The manufacture of moulded or embossed 
anels, or the like, by taking millboard 
orming material and applying the pressure 

miecessary to make it into millboard by means 

of plates or rollers, or a plate and a 
roller, one of which is, or both of which 

‘are. formed for embossing or moulding 
whilst exerting the requisite pressure for 
making the millboard. 


10,427 of 1903.—E. E. M. Mircuet: 
Tents, Huts, and the like. 
A wall for tents, huts, and the like, consisting 
of a series of curtains of canvas, or the like 
material, each arranged to slide on one of a 
series of rods or wires which are arranged in 
parallel vertical surfaces or in the same ver- 
tical surface and at different heights. 


10,401 of 1903—A. E. G. BROMELL and D. 
Leca: Window Catches, and the like. 


“The window catch is constructed with a pro- 
Jecting lip on a compressing piece connected 
to a flat bracket or projection on each side, 
which is connected to one or more bolts with a 
spring on each side of the casing attached to 
-a pin at the bottom of the case, or in any other 
‘convenient place. Connected to each bracket 
-of the compresser is a stud which is connected 
to a bolt or bolts by a connecting link or links 
with a slot in the centre. In this slot and 
«connected to the casing is a pivot so placed 
that when pressure is applied to the cor ional 
the connecting link or links between the com- 
Dresser and the bolt working round this pivot 
"withdraws the bolt or bolts by one movement. 
When pressure is taken off the compresser, 
‘the spring or springs, being suitably pla: ,d, 
iforce the bolt or bolts into the window sash 
and rack or other convenient place, and so 
‘effectually holds the window in any desired 
position in the window frame. 


10,966 of 1903.—R. Penptesury: Means for 
Securing Dour Knobs to Lock Spindles. 

The invention consists in the method of 42775 J 
‘the knob to the end of the square bar whic 
passes through the lock. Inside the knob a 
brass or other metal square bush is mounted, 
and, having a square holt through it, is in- 
serted from the side nearest the lock, the hole 
in the bush being the same size as the bar at 
‘the end nearest the lock and a little larger at 
‘the end furthest from the lock. 


Walls of 


The bar has 
‘a hole drilled in its end in the direction of its 
‘length about 1 in. deep, and adapted to 
receive a screw. For about in. from 
the end of the bar each flat side has a slit cut 
unto it, in the direction of the length of the 
bar. The knob is pushed on to the end of the 
spuare bar to the required position, then the 
screw with the conical head is passed through 
a hole in the knob and so enters the end of 
the bar. When screwed tight the conical part 
of the screw expands the end of the bar, the 
slits in the bar allowing this expansion to 
take place and so fill the larger end of the 
square hole in the bush, and thus form a dove- 
tail which prevents the knob from being 
drawn off the bar. 

11,359 of 1903.—J. W. Knicur and W. DRA ZR: 
Method of Making Concrete Slabs or Blocks 
and Apparatus Therefor. 

A method of manufacturing concrete slabs or 
blocks, consisting of separately pressing or 
ramming sufficient moistened material of 
which the concrete is composed in a mould, to 
consecutively form a number of slabs or 
blocks one above the other, said slabs or 
blocks being divided by metallic or other 
sheets for facilitating separation thereof when 
the mould is inverted and removed and the 
slabs or blocks have set or hardened. 


23,562 of 1903.— F. SCHAUMBURG: 


This consists of a pening for 


THE BUILDER. 


Machine for 
Making Grooved Blocks from Prepared 
Lengths, and for Feeding the Blocks into 
the Magazine of a Machine for the Manu- 
facture of Mosaic Parquetry Slabs. 

A machine for 1 grooved blocks from 
repared rectangular lengths for the manu— 

1 of parquetry slabs, comprsing a con- 

veyor which carries lengths twice past each 

of two saw shafts for grooving the lengths, 
and then past a saw shaft for cutting up the 
lengths between every two peripheral groov- 
ings, whereby the four sides of the lengths 
are grooved by means of only two saw shafts. 


26,543 of 1903.--R. W. H. RODNEY: Window 
Sash Fastener. 


This invention is an improvement on the class 
of fasteners made in two portions, one of each 
of which is secured to each sash, and in con- 
nexion with which there is po spring attached 
to the hook or hasp. The latter when turned 
into engaging position is held there by the 
weight of a solid sliding sleeve, whose weight 
may be, however, augmented by a spring 
pressure. In making this sash fastener, two 
patea are cast and pierced with two screw 
oles on either side their central boss and from 
the surface. To the central boss of one a hook 
is pivoted made with a stop to limit its move- 
ment to 90 degrees, and to the other boss a 
vertical plain pin is fixed with a head having 
first threaded on a small spiral 5 ring and a 
heavy solid sleeve of cylindrical shape, whose 
lower end is parallel and fits exactly into and 
through the inner diameter of the hook when 
closed and touches the plate boss. 


437 of 1904.—E. M. Epwarps: An Arrange- 
ment for Securing Tiles to Stoves, Grates, 
and the like. 

holding tiles, 
which are required to xed to stoves, 
grates, kitcheners, sanitary appliances, lava- 
tory stands, bath casings, furniture, and the 
like, and is to be secured in its position by 
one or more springs or fixing pieces. 


1,774 of 1904.--J. KOHOUSEK: Key-hole Guards 
or Closing Devices. 


A key-hole closing device, consisting of a 
small safety lock, corresponding in shape to 
that of the key-hole to be closed, said lock 
comprising a bolt provided with a latch 
adapted to be withdrawn into 
upon being advanced by means of a slide or 
disc in the interior of the safety look operated 
by the bit of the key of the safety lock, to 
engage behind the cover piste of the door lock 
casing, while a pin on the safety lock casing 
may engage with the key-hole plate of the 
door loc cng thus preventing the key-hole 
closing device from being turned. 


1,890 of 1904.--A. KURZWERNHART: 
Regenerative Furnaces. 


A method of avoiding loss of gas in Siemens’ 
regenerative furnaces, wherein, before the re- 
versing operation, the gas contained in the 
regenerative chamber and in the passages con- 
nected therewith, is forced into the furnace 
by air which, after the gas has been cut off in 
a known manner, is introduced through a 
lateral opening. 


2,447 of 1904.--C. Gixlow and B. ALEXANDER- 
Katz: Edge Runners and Pans. 


An edge runner and pan, consisting of a 
stepped grinding surface and stepped runners 
whose part having the material conducted to 
it first is at the greatest distance from the 
grinding surface, and whose part acting upon 
the material last bears upon the grinding 
surface. 


2,843 of 1904.—H. CARDON: Apparatus for 

Making Combined Wire and Wood Fencing. 
An apparatus for making combined wire and 
wood 1 consisting of a pair of guide 
arms pivotally mounted at the forward end of 
the twisting mechanism, the ends of which are 
arranged to be brought close together and 
held in that position 5 means of a pair of 
parallel bars operated by a lever. 


5,769 of 1904.—F. W. HowogrR (F. Jurschina) : 
Manufacture of Artificial Stone. 


The manufacturo of artificial stones, orna- 
ments, figures, and the like, which consists 
in mixing cement, a solution of soda-silicate 
(water glass), clay, and sand, a powdered 
porpbry, basalt, or ranite, the clay being 
dissolved or dene in the water-glass 
solution before the aforementioned substances 
are mixed together, for the purpose of satura- 
ting the clay thoroughly with the water-glass 
solution. maintaining the strength in degrees 
Bé of the latter at a constant amount during 
the working operations, preventing an 
evaporation of the water from the water- lass 
solution during the subsequent burning of the 
ware, which, in consequence of the retardation 
of the setting or binding, does not become 
burnt or slagged. 


Siemens’ 


the bolt, and, 
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6,202 of 1903.— R. WILKE: Means for Altering 
the Direction of Motion of Cranes and other 
Large Structures. 


A device for altering the direction of motion 
of cranes, travelling stages, or the like, moving 
on tracks, comprising in combination the 
arrangement that the wheels or groups of 
wheels are pivoted on vertical ivots, and that 
at each crossing point or branch-off point each 
rail of the track is provided with a separate 
turntable for altering the direction of the 
wheel or group of wheols resting upon it. 


6,247 of 1903.—J. H. Macens: Treatment of 
` Concrete, and the like, whereby the Setting 
of the same after Mixture may be Arrested. 


A process for storing ready-mixed cement con- 
crete, cement, concrete cement mortar, and the 
like, without impairing its setting or binding 
power, in which the cement concrete, etc., is. 
immediately after its being mixed, cooled to. 
or nearly to, its freezing point and afterwards 
maintained in such frozen state till it is used. 


7,762 of 1905.—J. W. BATEMAN: Fire Escape 
Life-saving Apparatus. 
This invention relates to a load-lowering 
device, more particularly applicable for use as 
a fire escape and life-saving apparatus, and 
has for its object to rovide an apparatus 
which can be instantly Med in position ready 
kor lowering a load or for lowering persons 
from the various floors of a building. Accord- 
ing to this invention, two jaws are provided 
for the purpose, for example, of application 
over the window sill, the jaws being of such 
length as to oxtend downwardly respective 
on the exterior and the interior of the wall. 
A screwed rod or spindle is provided, one end 
of which is carried by one of the jaws, while 
the other passes through the other jaw, and is 
provided with an adjusting device by means 
of which the ends of the jaws may be brought 
together so as to engage with the wall, and 
thus be firmly and securely fixed in position. 


7,938 of 1903.—R. W. NEWLANDS: Protractors 
and the like. 


This consists in constructing apparatus for 
rapidly and accurately taking and indicating 
angles from two-hinged members in com. 
bination with a marked loose bisectin strin. 
which strip has a pivotal connexion with the 
end of one member when used for indicating 
the angle, and indicates the angle of the 
hinged members by placing one 5 against 
a pin on the end of the other member. 


— — — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 29.—By DEBENHAM, TEWson, & Co. 
Bloomsbury.—39, Bloomsbury-sq., u. t. 274 yrs., 


F777 sway saasaa r £2,200 
By FISHER, STANHOPE, & DRAKE. 
Stoke Newington.—73, Lordship-rd., and $ an 
acre, u.t. 381 yrs., g. r. 81. 10s.,p p. 795 
By McINTOSH & Co. 
Old Kent-rd.—21 to 29 (odd), Earl-rd., u. t. 
16% 1 m., g.r. 15l, w. r. 182. | 725 
Lambeth.—100 and 102, Waterloo. rd. 8.), 
u. t. 18} yrs., g. r. nil, y. r. 154 JJ. 1,310 
Peckham.—Hoo s- rd., “ The Duke of Cam- 
bridge,“ p. h., f. g. r. 5l., reversion in 49 yrs, 265 
By Moraan, BAINES, & CLARK. 
Holmwood, Surrey.—Thurban’s-hill, freehold 
building sit... 100 
A. H. TURNER & Co. 
Hampton ick, Middlesex. Cambridge 
ouse, and about 1 acre, Meg Die Scere ne 2,700 
By FREDK. WARMAN. 
Canonbury.—6 and 8, Canonbury-st., u. t 
41 yrs., a 16l, y. T. BA . 905 
ee an -rd., u. t. 45 yrs., g. T. G. 68., y. r. 
Jö 8 445 
Muswell Hill.—3, Lancaster - villas, u.t. 931 yrs., 
b. r. 127. 128., e r. 70I . 650 
Canonbury.— 17, St. Mary’s-rd., u. t. 41 YTB., 
B.r. 22, er. G5ũwꝰ .. E ee en 650 
March 30.—By Jof Borr SONS. 
Brixton.—62, Saltoun rd., wt. 69 yrs., g. r. 
60. 68., W. r. 65õw5 LLL. ö 420 
22 and 24, Lynham-rd., u. t. 227 yrs., g. r. 5ʃ., 
00 ͤ se tat ace: 210 
Norwood.—65 and 67, Dunbard-st., u. t. 59 yrs., 
eT. 5“. 128., wor, 411. 12222. 170 
Dulwich.—17, 19, and 21, Clive-rd., u. t. 48 yrs., 
r. Sl., W. r. 58“. 18. 4e... 320 
Herne Hill.—197 and 199, Norwood-rd., f., 
/ K e 980 
A. Harris & Co. 
Holloway.—75, Landseer-rd., u.t. 246 yrs., g. r. 
31. 38., e. r. 33“. 156. 220 
ROBINS, GORE, & MERCER, 
St. Pancras.—61, William-st., u.t. 20} yrs., 
g. T. 20ʃ., w. r. 75L 88888 . 175 
62 and 68, Stanhope-st., u. t. 17 YrS., g. r. 4l, 
rr acdede edad, 620 
27, Clarence-gdns., u. t. 19} yrs., g. r. 181., 
V ²ĩ˙*· 8 200 
28, Clarence-gdns., u. t. 191 yrs., g. r. 18., 
VFC 200 
By Dovatas Youna & Co. 
Clerkenwell.—29, Red Lion-st., f., y.r. 501. .. 800 
Battersea.—63 and 65, Queen’s-rd. (s.), u. t. 
73 yrs., gr 181. 18s., y. r. 1291. 22. 1,000 
Clapham.—16, Studley-rd., u. t. 20 yrs., g. r. 51., 
J. r. 40... x. 14 300 
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By G. LovErrr & Sons (at Nuneaton). 
Nuneaton, Warwick. — Bridge-st., Bridge 
House,“ with malthouse, area 727 yda., 

Rf, p.. ee ee ee ees 
March 31.—By BACH & SMITH. 
Paddington.—358, Harrow-rd. (s.), u.t. 59 yrs., 


g. T. 11l, y. r. 105 Ii. 43. 1,585 
69,¢Amberley-rd., u.t. 58} yrs., g. r. 71., 
FVV e : 390 
Clapham.—151a,' Clapham-rd., f., v. r. 50. 800 
April 7.— By FIELD & Sons. 
Bermondsey.—29, Drummond- d., u. t. 30 yrs., 
g.. 3l. 108., w. r. 411. 12ꝶũ5ů333ĩʒ t ee ee 245 
By BATOHELAR & SON (at Croydon). 
Croydon.—74 to 80 (even), Leighton-st. East, 
Eff., wor. BLL. 2u:2u ..... 640 
99, Queen's-rd., f., W. r. 28“. 123. 295 
4 and 6, Bridge- pl., f., W. T. 32“. 103. ...... 290 
2, Bridge-ter., f., w. r. 13IIIIl. 120 
64, Cross-st., f., w. r. 16“. 18888888 ·᷑. 165 
April 8.— By A. PREVOST & SON. 
Stepney.—69, Shandy-st. (dairy premises), u. t. 
13 yrs., g. r. 22l., e. r. 04. 188. osese 150 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g. r. for ground- rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e. r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q. r. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental ; 
u. t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years ; la. for lane; st. for street ; rd. for road; sq. for 
square: pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove ; b. h. for beer-house; p. h. for public-house ; 0. for 
Offices: s. for shops; ct. for court. 


— oee 


MEETINGS. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 15. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Paper to be 
further discussed : “ Compound Locomotives in France,“ 
by M. Edouard Sauvage, Chief Consulting Engineer, 

estern Railway of France. 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers).— 
7 p.m. 

p SATURDAY, APRIL 16. 

Royal Institution.—Mr. Cyril Davenport, F. S. A., on 
« Mezzotints.“ 3 p.m. 


MONDAY, APRIL 18. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. E. S. Prior 
on “The Statues of Wells Front, with some Con- 
temporary Foreign Examples of Sculpture, Illustrated 
by lantern views. 8 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution. — Mr. Thomas Blashill on 
% London Streets and London Street Traffic.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
7 p.m. 

— Architectural Society. — Annual General 
Meeting. 6 p.m. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. J. M. Henderson 
on “ Aerial Suspension-Cableways.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. Alfred 
East, A. R. A., on “ The Sentiment of Decoration.“ Mr. 
Walter Crane, R. W. S., will preside. 8 p. m. 

Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution. — Twenty- 
sixth Annual Dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 
6 p.m. i 
Bundes Institute of Architecture. Mr. James Adamson 
on Music and Art in Renaissance. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20. 


British Archeological Association.—(1) Mr. R. E. 
Leader, B. A., President, on Shetheld Cutlery and the 
Poll Tax of 1379.“ (2) Mr. A. Denton Cheney, 
F. R. Hist. Soc., on “ Shepway Cross. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts. — Mr. Mervyn O'Gorman, M. Inst. E. E., 
on Motor Cars for Popular Use.“ 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers). — (1) Inspection at Harrison and 
Barber's Knacker Yard, Winthrop-street, Whitechapel, 
E. 3 p. m. (2) Lecture by Dr. E. P. Manby. 7 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.— Annual Business 
Meeting and President's Valedictory Address. 8 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.—Extraordinary 
General Meeting. 4.30 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Quarterly Meeting of the Members. 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21. 


Royal Institution.—Professor Dewar on „Dissocia- 
tion,“ II. 5 p.m. , 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— Paper 
by Sir Wyke Bayliss, P. R. B. A., F.S.A., entitled In the 
House of Her Friends ” (art in relation to the sanitary 
condition of our great cities). Sir W. B. Richmond, 
K.C.B., R A., in the chair. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Special Meeting).—The 
Twelfth ‘James Forrest Lecture (“ Internal Com- 
bustion Motors), by Mr. Dugald Clerk, M. Inst. C. E. 

m. 
8 FRIDAY, APRIL 22. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. W. Gilbert on Crafts- 


mänship.“ 7.30 p.m. 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).—Dr. 
E. P. Manby on “ The Hygiene of Byres, irs, Cow- 


sheds, and Slaughter-houses.”” 7 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).—Mr. 
A. Trewby, B. A., on “ No. 2 River-Pier of the Beckton 
Gasworks.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 23. 


Architectural Association.—Visit to the New War 
Office Buildings, Whitehall. 2.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Mr. Cyril Davenport, F. S. A., on 
„ Camcos.“ 3 p.m. ed 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers.—Eastern District Meeting at Great Grimsby. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.— Visit to Glasgow 
under the auspices of the Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
tion. 

Sanitary Institute (Provincial Meeting at the Town 
Hall, Cardif). — Discussion on “School Hygiene in 
connexion with the Duties and Responsibilities of the 
New Education Authorities,” to be opened by Dr. E. 
Walford. The chair will be taken by Mr. W. Whitaker, 
Chairman of Council of the Institute. In the afternoon 
a visit will be made to the Isolation Hospital and 
Crematorium on Flat Holm Island. 


THE BUILDER. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. E.—H. S.—J. W. B.—F. H.—S. W. P. 
—H. H. N. (Below our limit).——J. 
(Amount should have been stated). 


NO IE. — Tue respuusibility of signed articles, letters, 
ae papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 


ete cunnot unde rtake to return rejected communica- 
ns. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news agree 
K nee been duplicated for other journals are NO 


All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be en of anonymous 
communications. 


We are compelled to decline poin out books and 
giving addresses. re 

Any commistion to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply ita 
acceptance, 

All communications regarding 
matters should be addressed to 


H. J. C. 
A. H.— D. 8. 


t 


li and artistio 
THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busi- 
ness matters should be addreased to THE PUB HEB 
and not to the Editor. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


„ Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and Quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


Hard Stocks. 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and i 


Grizzles 


99 97 99 
99 99 77 


i at railway depot. 
IL 99 LAJ 
97 


Best Fareham Red 
Best Red Pressed 

Runbon Facing 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire 
Do. Bullnose ...... 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bri 
GLAzED BRICKS. 
Best White and 


ga 
— 
bo 
ooo 28088888 
` 
8 


656569＋575r 


an 
Double Stretchers 19 
Double Headers... 16 
One Side and two 
Ends 
Two Sides and 
one End 
Splays, 
ferred, Squints. 20 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 


9 o o 2888 88 
© o o 28880 88 
8 


Double Stretchers 15 
Double Headers... 14 
One Side and two 
Ends 
Two Sides and 
one End 
Splays, 
ferred, Squints 14 
Second Quality, 
White and 
Dipped 
N 2 0 0 5 


o o o 2888 8 
o o o 22888 O 
8 
` 


Glazed less than best. 


.d. 

3 per yard, delivered. 
Best Portland Cement 30 0 per ton, 00 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 be 7 

NorE. The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 

charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime............... 128. Od. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 


STONE. 


Bartu STONE delivered on road wag- 
gons, Paddington Dept. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Depot. .........c00...c e000 
PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average) 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico arf... 2 1 p p 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depôt, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico Wharf. 2 23 j 45 


r yard, delivered. 
. per ton at rly. dpt. 


s. d. 
1 63 per ft. cube. 
1 84 92 99 


s. d. 
Ancester in blocks...... 1 11 per ft. cube,deld.rly.depot. 
Beer „ aa 1 6 3 i 
Greenshil ,, „ 1 10 is 75 
Darley Dale in blocks... 2 4 71 is 
Red Corsehill i 2 5 5 55 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 0 15 75 
Red Mansfield i 2 4 Z a 


Yoru SroxE— Robin Hood Quality 


s. d. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube. 5 
6 in. sawn two sides 
landings to sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 3 per foot super. „, 
6 in. rubbed two sides 


ditto, ditto ............. 2 6 10 15 
3 in. sawn two sides 


slabs (random sizes) 0 114 7 as 
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STONE (continued.) 


2 in. to 24 in. sawn one 

side x bs (random 05 75 i 13 

sizes) / “ per ft. super. C eld. ry. depot. 
12 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto O 6 55 a 

Harp Yorr— 
Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube 75 


6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to size 


8 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 8 per ft. super. 


6 in. rubbed two sides 


Ditto G— rere ee Peres ” 
3 in. sawn two sides 
(slabs random sizes) 1 2 iô 


2 in. self-faced random 


CO or carr evesanneseeneese 


flags 0 5 98 50 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
deld. rly. depét 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 


6 in. sawn both 


99 8 97 


deld. rly. depot 
75 zi „ 3 in. do. 1 23 és r 
SLATES. 
in. in. E s d. 
20 x 10 best blue Bangor 13 2 6 per 1000 of 120 at r. d. 
20 * 12 ” ” 17 6 77 2 
20 x 10 best secor ds, 12 15 0 ji 5 
20x 12 „„ „, „ 13 10 0 „, 3 
16 x 8 27 97 ” 7 0 0 ” 99 
20 x 10 best blue Port- 
madoc ..... .. 12 12 6 i 2 
16 „ 8 best blue Port- 
ma doe 12 6 y 18 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- 15 PR 
fading green. 15 2 6 17 8 
20 * 12 75 „ 17 26 ys oe 
18 x 10 7 „ 12 10 0 75 15 
16 x 8 ” „ 10 5 0 „, oe 
20 x 10 permanent green 11 10 0 15 Jb 
18 x 10 15 i 9 10 0 ji 5 
16 x 8 ” ” 6 10 0 55 > 
TILES. 
.d. 
Bent piai red roofing tiles. 42 0 per 1000 at rly. depot. 
ip and Valley tiles ... 3 7 per doz. 55 R 
Best Brosely tiles. 50 0 per 1000 eam tae 
Do. Ornamental tiles 52 6 55 s at 
Hip and Valley tiles. 4 0 per doz. oe 35 
Best Ruabon red, brown, or 
brindled do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1000 se 50 
Do. Ornamental do 60 0 m 75 5 
Hip tiles e 4 O per doz. oe js 
Vallev tiles 0 is i 1 
Beat Red or Mottled Stafford 
shire do. (Peakes)...... 51 9 per 1000 is 75 
Do. Ornamental do 5⁴ 35 J 5 
Hip tiles . 4 1 per doz. aa s 
Valley tiles 3 i 55 oh 
Best Hosemary brand 
Pain tiles . .. 48 O per 1000 as ss 
Best Ornamental tiles 50 55 os 52 
Hip tiles 4 0 per doz. oe és 
Valley tiles 3 15 10 77 
Best Hartshill brand 
plain tiles, sand faced. 50 O per 1000 „ „. 
Do. presse. 5 47 6 s5 se ie 
Do. mental do 50 0 rA š 15 
Hip Giles 4 O per doz. = ae 
Valley tiles 3 6 „ j; 25 
WOOD. At per standard. 
s. d. £ad 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
by 9 in. and 11 in.... 15 10 0 16 10 0 
Deals: best 3 by E 14 10 0 15 10 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 
8 in., und 3 in. by7in. and Sin. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6. 0 10 0 less than 
7 in. and § in. 
Deals: second ͥ . 1 0 O less thn best 
Battens: seconds. . 010 0 „ „„ „„ 
2 in. by 4 in. und 2 in. by Gin... 9 0 O 9 10 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5 in... 8 10 0 9 10 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
1 in. and 13 in. by 7 inn 010 0 more than 
battens 
II;õ·ͤͤͤͤ ⁰ͤ eaa 1 0 0 i 
Fir timber: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specification) 410 0 5 0 9 
Second > 1 45 0 410 © 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) . 3 12 6 3 15 C 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) . 3 0 90 3 10 © 
Swedish balls 2 15 0 3 00 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 3 15 0 
Jolix ERS Woop. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, At per standard. 
Fin in 23 0 0 24 0 0- 
3 in, DY 9 inn 21 0 0 22 10 0 
Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 17 0 0 18 10 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. b 
I 18 10 0 20 0 0 
; 10 3 in. by 9 in. 17 10 0 19 0 0 
Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 1310 0 14 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and d i...... ñ 15 10 0 16 10 0 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
3 in. by Iii. 21 0 0 2210 9 
Do. 8 in. by 9 in. . . os 18 0 0 19 10 0 
Bates 13 10 0 15 0 0 
Petersburg: second yellow deals, 
8 in. by ins 6 0 0 17 0 0 
Do. 8 in. by 9 in eee 14 10 0 16 0 0 
Batte ng 11 0 0 12 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
II1f7!ͤ· 13 10 0 14 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in 92524620 „ 600% 6 13 0 0 14 0 0 
Bat tes . 10 0 0 11 0 0 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 14 10 0 15 10 0 
5 a 3 in. by 9 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Ratte ngd 11 0 0 12 0 0 
Second white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 0 14 10 ò 
ji 72 3 in. by 9 in. 12 10 0 13 10 0 
i a battens ...... 910 0 10 10 0 
Pitch-pine: de nls neso... 16 10 0 20 0 0 
Under 2 in, thick extra ............ 010 0 1 0 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 35 0 0 upwards. 
Odd ments. e 24 0 0 26 0 0 
Seconds, regular sizes 26 10 0 28 10 0 
Yellow Pine oddments .. 22 0 0 24 0 0 
Kauri Pine Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 6 0 5 0 
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WOOD —(continued), 


JOINERS’ Woop (contd.). t per standard. 
Danzig F 4 d. E s. d. 
. e . 0 2 6 03 6 
3 ĩ ͤ ASE 028 0 2 6 
Br Watnsect per tt. cube. 0 5 0 05 6 
per ft. sup. as 
inch. ECC 00 7 00 8 
à in. do. do. —KI— 00 0 0 64 — 
Dry ogany—Honduras, Ta- 
basoo, per ft. super. asinch... 0 0 9 0 011 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
SEaTel o O A T 01 6 020 
Dry. Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
as inch... . . 2 .. 0 0 10 010 
Teak, per | F 17 0 0 21 0 0 
American Whitewood ee 
scale td e E O 0 4 0 — 
Prepared sig PE Per square. 
1 in. 53 ow, planed and 
/ AA aas 0 13 6 017 6 
1 in. ated 7 in. yellow, planed and 
FFC 014 0 018 0 
11 in. b 7 in. yellow, planed and 
E 016 0 1 0 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
shot . . . . . . .. · . .; 012 0 014 6 
1 — 7 in. white, planed and 
FFV 012 6 015 0 
13 in. in. N white, planed and 
FFF 015 0 016 6 
2 in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
or V- jointed bras. 011 0 0 13 6 
Zin. by 7 in. do. do. do. 0 14 0 018 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white do. do. 0 10 0 0 11 6 
in. by 7 in. do. do. 11 6 013 6 


do. 0 
6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London or N 


Vans, 
Rolled Steel Joists, ee ~ “Bed. e pan a: r r 
„sections 5 


section ã . . 8 2 6 9 5 0 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections ............ e 7 17 6 8 17 6 
Flitch Plates .. 8 5 0 815 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns. 2 6 8 5 6 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
InoN 8. d. £ s. d. 
Common Bars LALA LI IKTTITITTILICIX] 7 5 0 eee i 7 15 0 
Staffordshire wn eevee 
merchant quality. 7 15 0.. 8 b 0 
Staffordshire Marked Bars 10 0 0 ... — 
Mild Steel Bars. . .... . . . . 8 15 0. 9 5 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price.... 9 5 0 .. 910 0 
* Galvanized ee 17 10 0 — 
(And u wards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet et Iron (Black)— 
rdinary sizes to 20 B. eovce booo oe pe 


90 ” 26 f. 6 %% „%%% 


boo 
288 
Booo 
a: „ o 


6665955466 


Sheet Iron, 8 flat, ordinary 
Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 B... acccevecdexsoress a 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 24 g. 13 
8 14 
Sheet ‘Tron, dålvanised, flat, best quantz 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 16 
99 L 22 g and 24g. 16 10 
26.8 . 18 0 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets 
Ordinary sizes 6ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 12 10 
22 g. and 24 g. i 15 


ae 


Oooo 888 


99 99 


2336222 eee 


26 g 
Best Soft Steel Sheets. 6 ft. by 2 ft. 


to 3 ft. by 20 g. amd thicker 11 15 — 
V'᷑;X & Ag. A n — 
8. .. reer 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in e 9 0 9 10 
(Under 8 in., usual trade extras. * 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in mondon 
E s. d. 8. d. 
Leap—Sheet, English, 31b. andap 15 0 0 ... — 
Elpe i in coils e 1510 0 — 
il pipe opeceee Ü— 22 6 % e 18 0 0 . — 
on ps 595655 6 —292³ð2 0 18 0 0 0 — 
201 ille M ton 26 5 0 
ie ontagne n 8 — 
Sleein........ 200. — 
eon Sheet: w. 0 01 
tro BOT... .... 0 ees — 
ie 5 me 0 0 113 sae — 
Copper nails * 0 0 11 . — 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet - 6965995 ry) f 0 0 10 oe ried 
i i) 3„bi ry) 0 0 11 oe Tes 
Tin—English Ingots ...... 88 O0 14 . — 
Sorpzn—Plumbers' 3 j} 00 63 — 
en’ S826 t 9% 0 ees 99 0 0 8 ee a 
Blowpipe..................006 00 9 — 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. thir[ds 2d. per ft. delivered. 
% koürths sa 75 35 
1 OZ. thirds erence cecce reer eennsees 57 9? 
„ fourths................ dices 35 is 
O. thirds (66665460 474. 3 e 99 99 
„ fourths............... . 25 sie 15 
32 oz. thirds seesssosresiose 7 * ry) 95 
f ourths sossoesesacosoo * . 97 95 
Fluted Sheet, 15 22 . 28d. „ 35 
j A 38d. „ is 
4 Hartley's Rolled Plata. l args is 
93 EL Dr 38 97 
” 99 i 97 N „„ 2 * LL 99 
OILS, ac. £ s. d. 
Ra e ipes or barrels. gallon 0 1 6 
3 5 4 — . 0 1 9 
Boiled ne 019 
72. 1 0 2 0 
—— 8 3 A 
Genuine Ground Bus English 19 0 0 
od bn Putty 0 7 6 
Linseed Oi 
kholm Tar 112 0 


VARNISHES, &c. oe sallon. 
B. e 
Fine Pale Oak Var nig... 08 0 
Pale CôõÜ˙ĩ 0 A 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Ok. q 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Oak... 010 0 

Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches io 55 onc sd isee tiica cova deaseeversaisences 014 0 
5 Aae SETIA VV 0 F 6 
uperfine Pale tic Carriage 6 0 
Fine Pale Maple. 016 0 
Finest Pale Durabie Copall q 0 18 0 
Extra Pale French Oililllljj ... ees 1 1 0 
e Flatting Varni lh... 018 0 
ite Copal name! CFC 140 
Extra Pale Paper 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size n nesses ntowe 010 6 
Best Black Japan .. 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany StaiUU . 0 9 0 
Brunswick Black 08 6 
00 nn aren aninion 016 0 
E,, . cov cbasmooansinen 010 0 
French and Brush Polish ............. 8 010 0 

TERMS OF V 
“THR BUILDER” (Published Weekly 
from the Office to residents in any part 40 the 

at the rute of 198. per annum (82 Reb tll PREPAID. o all 
ae pa . . varie to J 
MORGAN) should be to the Pabili of “TEB 


BUILDER.” Catherine-street, W.C 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 


prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum ( 
numbers) or 4s. 9d. sia (13 numbers), can ensure 
eeceiving ‘‘ The B er by Friday Morning’s Post. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this headi 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reac 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. (N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building-owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is given, nor any list in which 
the lowest Tender is under 100/., unless in some excep- 
tional cases and for special reasons. j 


2 Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERDEEN.—For causewaying and draina 
of Commercial-road, for the Harbour Comm 79 — 8 
Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, Harbour ag Aberdeen :— 
J. McAdam & Sons, 47 and 4 
Charlotte-street, Aberdeen. Es, 102 2 5 


ABRAM (Lancs.).— For the supply of road materials, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. Eatock, Sur- 
veyor to the Council. Quantities by the Surveyor: — 


Setts. 
T. C. Catterall, Adlington, near Chorley £417 
Kerbs. 
J. Southworth, Withnell, near Chorley .. 39 
Ballast. 


J. Southworth, Withnell, near Chorley .. 43 


AUDENSHAW (near Manchester).—For the erection 
of forty-four dwelling-houses at Stamford-road, 
Messrs. J. H. Burton & J. A. Percival, architects, 
1504, Stamford-street, Ashton-ander-Lyne :— 

General Trades. 
Z. Pike & Son, Hooley Hill®.......... £7,405 
(Twenty tenders received. 1 
Pl and Glazing. 
H. Pike, Hooley Hill 
[Twenty-two tenders received.) 


BARGOED.—For conversion, with extensions, of 
Nos. 80, 81, and 82, Cardiff-road, into business premises 
surgery, ete., for Dr. E. R. Bowen, M.D. Mr. P. Vivian 
Jones, architect, Hengoed :— 

Vodden & Lee, Gilfach, Bargoed, via Cardiff“ £800 


BEACONSFIELD.—For new hotel and stabling at 
Beaconsfield Station, for Messrs. Weller. Mr. Arthur 
Vernon, architect, 9, Strand, Charing Cross, London, 
W.C., and High Wycombe, Bucks, :— 


J. K. Cooper & F. G. Rust . . . 2, 832 14 
Sons ........ £3,097 0 C. H. Hunt & Son 2,593 0 
. Darlington 3,060 0 J. Mead........ 2,5 585 0 
Webster & H. Flint. 2,493 0 
Cannon 2,888 0 G. H. Gibson .. 2,437 0 
Y. J. Lovell .... 2,845 0 


BEDLINOG.—For erecting twenty houses, for the 
Bedlino seit Dd Building Club. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect, 


HEDRO 
Watts, Brynbenlog, Dowlais®...... £4,100 


CARDIFF.—For the erection of the superstrueture 
of a new pavilion in the Cardiff Arms Park, for the 
Joint Committee of the Cardiff Cricket and Football 
Clubs. Messrs. Veall & Sant, architects, Cardiff :— 
Boulton & Paul. .£2,136 0 Knox & Wells 22,010 0 


H. Gibbon 2,100 0O | Melhuish Bros... 1,989 0 
Symonds & Co. . 2,064 14 Gibson Bros., 
W. Harbrow. 2,050 0 Cardiff* ..... . 1,981 0 


W. Thomas & Co. 2, 049 0 


CHELMSFORD.—For 657 yards of 3-in. c.i. water 
pes, 48 yards of 9-in. ditto, etc., for the Rural District 
Porn l Mr. J. Dewhiret, surveyor and engineer, 

Avenue-chambers, Chelmsford :— 

Clay-cross Coal and £6 1 8 per ton for 3-in. pipes. 
Iron Co., near Í 4176 „ „ „ 9-in. pipes. 
Chesterfleld® .... 9 00 „ » Specials. 

(Twelve tenders received.) 


CHELMSFORD.—For the construction of a 0-in. 
stoneware and c.i. pipe sewer and laying water finite; 
for the Rural District Council. Mr. J. Dewhirst, sur- 
veyor and engineer: Avenue-ehambers, Chelmsford : — 


Moran & Co. .. £768 0 O J. Jackson .... £555 7 9 
J. Rayner .... 698 0 0G. G. Rayner 
F. Johnson. . 634 16 7 Croydon 495 1 0 
Wilson, Border, 

& Os ouan 555 10_0 


CHELTENHAM. —For the tg oe DE of N 8 


making slabs, for the Borou ‘ 
Pickering, Borough Surveyor, Municipal d once, Chel- 
tenham :— Per ton, 
Sessions & Sons, Ltd. ..... ....... £119 6 
Costling & co. „ 117 6 
A. Knowles & Co.. 170 
Trechmann, Weeks, & Co., Ltd. 1 16 8 
Rugby P. C. Coo... 116 0 „ 
C. Nelson & Co., Ltd. ......... . . ꝗ ⁊¾o1 16 0 
// A eae ws eee . : 115 6 
R. Stephenson & Son, Ltd. . q ⸗41 15 0 
Greaves, Bull, & Lakin............ 1 15 0 i 
J. Board & Co UR eS 8 11411 
B. W. Pearce & Co., Ltd. .......... 114 0 
Bridgwater Portland Cement Co... 1 13 6 
Kaye & Co., Ltd. ldd 118 6 
Fowell Gwinnell, & Co., Ltd. ...... 113 5 5 
J. Forder & Son, A 1 12 8 
1 Portla Cement Manu- 
fact urers, L tada 12 0 


South Wales Portland Cement & Lime 
Co., Ltd., Lower Penarth, nr. Cardiff“ 1 12 0 


CHIPPENHAM.— For 5 the Little Geo 
Inn, for Messrs. Wilkins, Bros., udson. Mr. H. W. 
Matthews, architect, . Terrace- walk 
Bath. Quantities by architect — 


Parsons £4,298 0 Mould Bros. ....£4,080 0 
Chancellor & Sons 4,295 0] Rudman ...... 5087 0 
Erwood & Morris 4,256 0 Smith & Li 

Long & Sons 4,245 0 Chippenhamf . 3, 708 17 
Wills & Sons 4,138 0 F. Carter : 0 
E. Linzey ...... 4,070 0 


CHIPPENHAM.—For the e of the sorting 
office at Chippenham Station, for the Commissioners of 
H. M. Works and Public Buildings :— 


Credit 
Old Materials. 
A. Wills & Sons.......... £1,698 .. £5 10 
W. J. Bloxham .......... 1.7993 60 0 
W. Light & Soon - 1,889 .. 80 0 
J. Long & Sous . 1,967 28 0 
Downing & Rudman...... 1,974. 82 0 „ 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., 
Ltda eea WW 1,995 — 


CROSS KEYS.—For alterations, additions, and repairs 
to Eagle Inn, Cross Keys. Mr. E. N. Johnson, architect, 
8 Newport, Mon. :— 


. H. Reed ...... £375 0 J. Charles ...... £340 0 
J. Jenkins........ 357 0] Leadbeter Bros. .. 311 17 
E. C. Jordan 355 0 


DALMUIR. — For electric distribution at Dalmuir 
Outfall Works, for the Glasgow Corporation. Messrs. 
D. & H. Home Morton, C. E., 130, Bath-street, Glasgow :— 

A. Low, 78, Merkland-street, Partick, 

l Glasgow* JJ eees tee ed £2,705 2 5 


EASTBOURNE.—For improvements in Beltring- 
cere for the Highways and Drainage Committee. 


Mr. D. J. Bowe, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Eastbourne :— 

Carrington & Russell. £197 0 0 

M. Hookgaae n 107 5 0 

A. Hudson, Eastbournes 105 0 0 


ETEMO UTE (Berwick).— For the erection of public 
conveniences on qua yside, for the Eyemouth Harbour 
Trustees and Eyemouth Town Council jointly. Mr. 
William Gray, architect, Ivy-place, Berwick-on-T weed :— 

H. Elliot & Sons, Berwick-on-Tweed.. £228 0 
P. Edgar, Eyemouth 287 15 


GREAT FLOAT (near Birkenhead).—For roof board- 
ing and palnting in connexion with erection of additions 
to purifier house at ne Ge for Wallasey Urban 
District Council. H. Crowther, 1 — 

L. Lindfleld, Hoylake NC £287 


GRIMSBY.—For the erection of a twenty-stall stable, 
cart-shed, foremen’s offices, etc., Middle Six Acres, 
Doughty-road, for the Household Scavenging Sub- 


Committee. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, Town Hall-square, Grimeby. Quantitie 
by Engineer :— 

Stermann wk ee awe . £1,800 15 0 
Hewins & Goodhand ......... „ 1,740 0 0 
Gilbert & Kirton ........ . : . 1,734 14 0 
Cook, Grimsdyů)))h)h 1.699 12 0 


HA RROGATE.— For the construction of s © 
urification works, 8 (Contract No. 3), for the 
N Mr. E. W. Dixon, Engineer, 5, Prospect. 

crescent, Harrogate :— 
H. Arnold & Son, Doncaster® ...... £17,104 


HUDDERSFIELD.—<Accepted for the erection of a 
house, out-offices, and boundary walls in Bradford-road 
North, Fartown. Mr. A. V. A. Lofthouse, architect, 
Fartown, Huddersfield :— 


Mason and Bricklayer : M. Brook L224 
Carpenter and Joiner Grant & Hughes. 71 
Plumber H. Graaemnmn 39 
Plasterer: D. Tunnacliffe & Sons ...... 30 
Slater T. B. Tunnacliffe & Sons ...... 17 
Iron Work D. Pun EEEE E 10 
Concreter J. E. D EEE A EAE 9 
Painter S. Kendall ‘ 8 


[All of Huddersfield.) 


LLANTWIT FARDRE.—For sewerage works at 
Church Village and The Stank, for the Llantrisant and 
Liantwit Fardre Rural District Council. Mr. Gower S. 
Morgan, Engineer, School-street, Pontyclun :— 


Price Bros. ..£2,021 16 0 F. Ashley ..£1,652 17 11 
Lewis & G. Rutter . . 1,640 3 3 
organ .. 1,958 16 0 Burton & 
; thias 1,847 2 8 Ringham.. 1,596 16 10 
D. W. Davies 1,810 0 0 J. E. Evans, 
Barnes, Chap- 233, Inver- 
Un, & Co... 1,805 9 7 ness - place, 
J. Morg an . 1,793 7 11 Cardiff . . 1,553 0 0 
H. 8. "Rendell 1,723 7 11 


[ Engineer's estimate, £1,725.) 
LOE DON. —For the construction of a sewer, Por- 


1 ens, for the Paddington Borough Council. 
E. F 5 B. We on. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Paddington, W 
R. Ballard, Ltd., Child’s Hill, N. W.. . £357 


TENDERS—Continued on page 425. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, E., still open, but not included im this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITION. 


| 
Designs to 
Nature of Work. By whom. Required. Premiums be Detivered 
*Elementary Schoooùůl . Borough of Kingston-on- Thames. Not stated .......... cc cece cee c ccc „„ April 21 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom Advertised. | Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 3558 ders to 
: | 
Gates & Wrought-Iron Fencing at Recreation Grounds ' Manchester Corporation e City Surveyor's Office, Town Hall, Manches ten April 15 
Boundary Wall, Whitworth- street Recreation at d do. l do. 
Gates an Fencing, Charlestown-road, Blackley . do. n do. do. 

Rebuilding the Grapes Hotel, Stoneferr ns. T. B. Atkinson, Architect, 11, Trinity House-lane, Hull ........ April 16 
Elementary. School, Monk. a-road, Lincoln.......... Education Authority er ere W. Watkins & Son, Architects, Silver-street, Lincoln .......... April 13 
Roding & Cotting of Drains in the Black Sluice LEVEN Black Sluice Commissioners ...... F. 8. Robins, Surveyor, 5, Horncastle-road, Boston PES do. 
Painting, etc., Shops and Cottages Hayfield oopa e Society . D. Mellor, Secretary / E E re eee e do. 
Extension to ‘Waterworks, including Reservoir .... | Trelee Urban tary Authority . T. A. Casey, Board Room, eg i Tralee ........... sera ote do. 
Repair of Purifiers and Gasholder at Gasworks .... Dundee Gas Commissioners ...... A. Yuill, Engineer, Gas works, Dundee .........essennsesosneso dn. 
Hydraulic Hoist at Gasworkk esse do. | do. do. 
Steam Engines and Gas Exhausters, etc. .......... do. do. da. 
Additions to House, Princetown- road, Bangor Mr“ S. Wilson F. W. Lockwood, Architect, 18, Pakenham, street, Belfast ...... do. 

Invalid Children's Carriage for Twenty- -four........ | Bristol Education Committee...... W. A. Adams, Sec., Educa. Office, Guildhall, Broad-street, Bristol do. 
Road at Foleshill Works .......... 0... cece wees Gas Committee Coventry Corp. F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gasworks, Coventry oh nuk . du. 

*Timber, etc., at Foleshill Works, for Two Acid Chrs. do. do. do. 
Machine Tools............ cess ce cccceececeees . . . | Stalyb’ aget etc., Tramways, etc., Bd. | F. Schofield, Clerk Town Hall, Stalybridge. e eee do. 
Additions, etc., St. Andrew's Church, Llwynypia . Rev. R. Evan T. W. Millar, Architect and Surveyor, Mountain Ash ......... è do. 
Materials ioo bse oe Sa 6 0S Hw so pee As as R Bray U DG 8 P. Mac Donnell, Clerk, Town Hall, Bray CC do. 

_ Terra-Cotta, Plym'th-gr. Mun. Sch., Chorit'n- -Medl'k | Manchester Education Committee.. | Deansgate Offices, Manchester ... ie arate eG Aho Hie Oak eee ee do. 
Branch Store at Whitbuunnununnlnlnsnsnsnss Marsden Indus. and Prov. Soc. Ltd. | J. Hunter, Secretar̃rꝶ . . er do. 

‘Road-making, Corn wallls- roaꝶſ . Maidstone U. D. CCOOOodddd .... T. F. Bunting, Borough Surveyor, Fair Meadow, Maidstone .... April 19 
Cast-Iron Water Pipes (Contract No. 4)............ St. Andrews Town Council A W. Watson urgh Surveyor, St. Andrews ......... Spee ere do. 
Widening Road between Cowbridge and Pontyclun.. | Glamorgan County Council........ T. M. Franklen, Clerk, Westgate-st., CardiffſMſdſIi qqq. April 20 
Police Station, Senghenydd, near Caerphilly ...... Glamorgan Quar. Sess. Co. Council do. do. 
Office and Sho V Guisely and Yeadon Coal Co. e tend Guiseley ...... eC Te ere ee do. 

*Making-up and Paving Roaaddaua Fulham Borough onnet e g Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, 8. 98d cena do. 
Residence at The Barton, Hereford ............. Mr. H. Evans Bea Gratin & Bettingto n, Architects, Palace-chambers, Hereford . . du. 

‘Town Hall and House ............. Sere E Audlem Public Hall Co R. Matthews, Arc Most, Parr’s Bank-chambers, Nantwich ...... do. 
One Surface Condenser, Pumps, etc. ..... e Barrow-in-Furness Corporation .... C. F. Preston, Town Clerk, Barrow- in- Fur nes do. 
One Electrically-driven Feed Pump, etc. .......... do. do. do. 
Annual Contracts ............. 3 ......... | Walton-on-Thames U. D. CC.. | R. Wilds, Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, Walton do. 
Stores for Sanitary Departmenn!lt eese Glasgow Corporation Peter Fyfe, Sanitary Inspector, 23, Montrose-street, Glasgow .... do. 

21 Miles of Roads and Paths, Cherrvhinton ....... Chesterton R. D. eee. Waters & Worrall, Engineers, 2, Sidney-street, Cambridge ee do, 
Sewage Tank Ironwork (Duckpits and Altham Wks. ) Burnley Corporation ............ G. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, l aw Geers e do. 

High Speed Engine, etc., at Portrane Aux. Asylum.. | Richmond District Asylum Com. .. | Asylum Offices, Grangegorman, Dublln¶.¶... do. 
Electric Under D Cable at the Richmond Asylum do. do. do. 
1,000 Tons of Gravel, Portrane Asylum............ do. do. do. 
Making-up Ardwick-road and Spencer-street ...... Swinton U.D.C............ e.s... R. Fowler, m yon Council Offices, Swinton, near Rotherham.. do. 
Additions, etc., to Yackla Cottages, near Wenvoe . Mr. R. L. Bassett J. Thomas, F. S. I., 17, Quay-street, Cardiff ..... CCC do. 

. Mild Steel Gas, Water, and Steam Piping.......... East India Ry. Coo C. W. Young, i Nicholas-lane, F OE A do 
Fencing Inchberry Public Hallůll]l]l l. Mr. Hunter, Orton Spee wees. do. 
Melt, eee cess eer eer re, Houghton-le-spring R. D. COC. D. Balfour, Engineer, Houghton-le-Spring, R. S. 00... : do. 
Making-up Roads ............ cece cece ccsces esso Chiswick U. D. CCc0e... J. Barclay, Surveyor, Town Hall, swick........... aie a woes do. 

Paving Works. F .. | Hammersmith Borough 5 .. | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith ......... Meares do. 
Making-up Holmwood-road ..............ceseeeee Enfield U. D. Cl. . R. Collins, Surveyor, Public Offices, Enfield ....... e do. 

Two Tenements, Robertson's Closen . | Edinburgh Town Council e Burgh Surveyor, City-chambers, Edinburgh CT aces do. 

Shops and Warehouses, Scott-street, Perth ........ Co-operative Society ............ Maclaren & Mackay, Architects, 56, George-street, Perth........ April 21 
Alterations to Stables at Sewage Farm, West- street. Crewe Town Council ............ G. Eaton Shore, Borough Surveyor, o ( de re do. 
Inclined Retorts, Ga ythorn Station ....... | Manchester Corporation G. Nickson, Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester do. 
Iron and Steel Work for Inclined Retorts.......... do. do. do. 
514,400 Hardwood Sleepers, Central S. African Ry. The Crown Agent for the Colonies.. | Whitehall-gardens, S.W. tun cece cece ecece do. 
Electric Light Installation, Woodside District Library | Glasgow Corporation ............ A. B. Watson. 189, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow do. 
Painting, etc., Police Station, Leeds .............. Leeds Corporation ........... .. . | City Surveyor’s Office, Leeds ......... cece ceees keh te aaa E do. 
Unclimbable Iron Fencing, Sunny Brow Rec. oe Gorton U. D.· Wee. 7 Town Hall, Gortobnnnss . do. 
Machinery Warehouse, Deal-street, Halifſas s.. ae . Walsh & G. Nicholas, Architects, Museum-chambers, Halifax | April 22 
Making-up Street, near Sydenham-buildin dates Aston Manor Borough Council .... d. H. Jack, Borough Engineer, Council House, Aston Manor do. 

Furniture. St. George s Temporary Council School, etc. | Gorton Education e 1 W. A. Clegg, Secretary, Town Hall, Gorton........... N Gay do. 
Enl’g’g Tab'rn'le (Eng.) Bap. Chap., Hannah-st. „Porth ei D. W. Jones, 16, Cemetery-road, Portn scree . do. 

` Mission Church, Ske wen 1 Rev. T. C. Phillipe o J. Cook Rees, Architect, Neat Sere ee do. 
S/ suas ereae sia eee ee ey Wallsend Corporation ............ Corporation Offices, 1 Wallsend nun. ` do. 
Road Materials and Carting ......... oka wh wees Hambledon R. D. .............. G. Lintott, Cranleigh, & S. B. Hasell, Milford heen nce 8 ass do. 
Twenty-five Houses at Grifithstown .............. Grifithstown Building Club ...... D. J. Lougher, Arc itect, Bank- -chambers, Pontypool! . pean do. 

Err! ew ead ,. Hartshorne and Seals R. D. C. . | G. Farmer, Clerk, Ashby -de-la-Zouch noeneen ne aoo canes a do. 

Coastguard Signal Sta., etc., Seaham Harb., Durham Ad miralt9yyhd Works Dept., Admiralty Office, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W. C. do. 

Foundations for Engine and Alternator............ Bexley U.D.C. ..... ð as Mordey & Dawbarn, 82, Victoria-street, S. cieseece e do. 
Hardwood Planks for Paving ..... {sees Ghana .. | Hull Corporation ..... N ... | A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, PAN: E Wee whee a A do. 
Two Dwelling Houses, Shilbottle............ 00005 Sir W. Churenn ... | M. Temple Wilson, Architect, Alnwick ....... 0... cece ge rece cece do. 
1,050 Tons o Blue Guernsey Granite ... | Romford U. D. co. The Surveyor, Council Offices, Romford o do. 
Materials e e ... | Cheltenham Corporation. Sige weeks J. S. Pickering, Borough Surv evor, Municipal Offices, ‘Cheltenham do. 
200 Tons of EE... Gos ware wee eau Johnstone Town Counclil.......... R. C. Stevenson, Town Clerk, Johnstonrne nnn ee do. 
Enlargement of Caerphilly Parish Church (Section 1) | Rev. C. L. Price ................ J. W. Rodger, 14, High-street, Cardiff .............- ase iad ia 5 April 23 
Painting Work at Botlev and Rose Hill Cemeteries.. | Oxford Corporation .............. | City Engineer, Town Ar, ³ ee weed as do. 
Stones, Gravel, and Chalk... ......... cc ceca e cece Wantage R.D.C. ....... . District Surveyor, East Ilsley God aire E adn Bribe EE e do. 
Hauling Road Materlallllk1lIꝑ. do. do. do. 
Rebuilding the Cow and Snuffers Inn, Llandaff .... | Rhondda Valley Brewery Co., Ltd. A. O. Evans, Architect, Ponty f E TE do. 
Steel Framework for Tramway Car Sheds.......... Wigan eo eee heh waste mae wie J. Slevin, Borough Electrical ngineer, Bradford-place, Wigan . i do. 

_ Residence at Adam's Hill, Breinton-road, Hereford | Mr. E. F. Bulmer............. ees | Groome & Bettington, Architects, Palace-chambers, Hereford. . do. 
Temporary Structure, Cathays Park, Cardiff ...... Torrey- Alexander Mission ........ W. Beddoe Rees, A. R. I. B. A., 37, St. Mary- street, Cardiff ...... do. 

2700 Yds. Fireclay Piping, etc., nr. Addiewell Ry. St'n | Young’s Tapi etc., psi Ltd. . W. Anderson, Works Manager. Addlewell, N.. do. 

. Galvanised Iron House, Sligo Fever Hospital ...... Sligo R.D.C. cooeeesees | M F. Conlon, Clerk, Court House, Sligo .............. ee do. 

*Additions to Union Workhouse ..............00.. Ludlow Union . We W. Robinson, Architect, 10, King- -street, Hereford . reer do. 
Sewerage Works .-. , Frome U. D. CCCOCOO... F. W. Jones, Engineer and Surveyor to the Council. errs April 25 

Storthes Hall As xvluruuununun . West Riding County Council . J. Vickers Edwards, County Architect, Wakefield ............. do. 

Jewish Baths, Albert-grove and Leeds-terrace ...... | Leeds Corporation ............ J. Lane Fox, Architect, Britannia-buildi 071054 plate, Leeds do. 
Three Cast-Iron Railway Turntables .............. do. R. H. Townsley, General Manager, Gas O ces, Leeds 22—2*³ ũ do. 
Cast-Iron Pipes, Retort Castings, „ 3 do. 4 do. do. 
Stoffe va-aw eae e .. | Pontypridd U. D. Ce... P. R. A. Willoughby, Engr. & Surv., Council Offices, Fontypridd do. 
Metalling 33 eee e do. | do. do. 
Sewerage Works, Newall 600240 tant couass nny . | Otley U.D.C..........e00s0e000-./d. E. Sharpe, Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, ny sows do. 
Diversion and Culverting Fallowfield Brook....... Manchester Corporation .......... | City 8 00 s Office, Town Hall, Manchester Bac do. 

. Cast-Iron Tipes, Derwen Aqueduct (Contract No. 3) Derwent Valley Water Board P Sandeman, Engineer's Office, Bamford, near Sheffield ........ do. 

Steel Girder W’k to Footbr p over Canal,P’kApproach | Hanley Corporation ........... .J. Lobley, Borough h Engineer, Town Hall, Hanley Tee E do. 
Cleaning and Painting Station à Buildings, Belfast .. | G.N. Railway Company (Ireland) . . Office of District Engineer, Belfast ..... reo oe ee E do. 

„Pa ving Home Park Open Space ..............e00- Lewisham Borough Council. . Surveyor's Department, Town Hall, zcatiord eer ee eer re er do. 

W dening and Surface Draining of Scott's-lane Beckenham U.D. .. . | Councils Surveyor, Beckenham . EES eae do. 

Hor Bridge at Stanwell Hill .. . | County Council of Middies en County Engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, ‘Westminster, N do. 
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CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
ders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Adverused. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 5 
e ß eeeeeeeee | Dublin, Wicklow, & Wexford Ry. Co. M. F. Keogh, Secretary, Westland-row, Dublin e April 26 
*Erection of Free Library e hae a wee & ere Southall-Norwood U. D. COC. R. Brown, Architect, Public Offices, South all. sche do. 
Steam Motor Carrlaggghgggh eee ... . | Secretary of State for India senean Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, 8.W. ........ do. 
Additions, etc., Railway Inn, Cwmbran ......... . | Messrs. Buchan & (Oo. T. Roderick, Architect, Clifton-street, Aberdare........... elects do. 
Rebullding the Six Bells, Garndiffaith ......... vee | do. do. do. 
Rebuilding the Penywaun Inn, Rhymney.......... do. do. do. 
Repairing, etc., Clarence Hotel, Brynmawr ........ do. do. do.] 
lugs for Graves at Cemeteries . Leeds Corporation ie ar eyor's Office, Leeds ........ e do. 
Three Tenements, Lancefield-street................ Glasgow Corporation ............ Kissack & Son, Architects, 68, West Regent-street, Glasgow do. 
Tools and Stores eee ees East India Railway Company n ... C. W. Young, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, E. 00... April 27 
Electrieity Stores e . | Wallasey U. D. CCWCOW. J. A. Crowther, Eng.; Elec. Works, Seaview-rd., Liscard, Cheshire do. 
ff]!!! 88 Thame U. D. e.... W. Parker, Clerk, 2, High-street, Thamumuumemu do. 
Isolation Hospital. Northallert en Urban and Rural District Council.. W. ones Clerk, Northailerton ........ 0.0... cc ec cece e ences do. 
630 Super. ft. of Pavement Lights 323 ĩ˙ cee Black Corporation J. 8. Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Black pool. do. 
2 Lancs. B'lers, Laundry Pi’t, etc., N. Brunswick -st. Guardians of North Dublin Union.. J. O'Neill. Clerk. Boardroom, North Brunswick-street, Dublin. do. 
*Tar Paving . at Hafod, etc., Schools .... N U. D. School Board ...... School Board Offices, Cynevor- place, S wangen do. 
Three Cot ordan-street, Buckfastlei zh e ' Co-operative Society ............ A. Warren, Architect, Fore-street, Buckfastleigh — 3 April 28 
Rebullding Wheatsheaf Inn at Grayswood, Whitley Surrey Public House Trust Co. „44. E i Lunn, Architect, 36, High-street, Guildford .............. do. 
Road Materials.. Z Bosmere and Claydon R. D. C. 8, Macgregor, Surveyor, Codden amm do. 
Church at Thurlstone, near Penis ton. W. Morton, Surveyor, 27, John-street, Sunderland.......... Ter do. 
*Public Underground Convenience ................ Hackney Borough Council ........ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N. E. do, 
*Supply of Timber .......... 0... cece eee cece eee Ordnance Survey, Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton se cece es do. 
New Fire Mains, Hydrants, etc., at Workhouse .... St. Mary, Islington, Guardians .. W. Smith, Architect, 65, Chancery-lane, W.C..............00005 do. 
Police Station at Stamfordham gag Northumberland 5 Council .. | J. A. Bean, County Surveyor, Moot Hall, N April 29 
Court House, Belllingnaaů mg ccs econ do. To: 
2,800 Tons of Steel Pipes and Specials ............ Port Elizabeth Municipality E Davis & Soper, 54, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C................. do. 
*Coastguard Station at Robin Hood’s Bay, Yorkshire | Admiralty ......... a Works Department, Admiralty, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. do. 
Coastguard Station at Whitby, Yorkshire.......... “do. do. do. 
Thirty Houses, Cork .........ccccccccescsecteece | wate tees W. H. Hill & Son, Architects, 28, South-mall, Cork ......... oes do. 
1.250 Tons of Quartzite Macadam m. Bexhill Corporation . G. Ball, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bex hill q do. 
Harbour, etc., Works. Liscannor, co. Clare ........ | Board of Public Work H. Wil liams, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin ........ April 30 
Permanent Way (Section a99)ʒK,˖s cee .. | Royton and Crompton U. D. CCC. . R. P. Wilson, Engineer, 66, Victoria-street, Westminster do. 
Works and Residence, Springhall-lane, Halifa ms. C. B. L. Horsfall & Son, Architects, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax do. 
Dressed Buff- coloured Bldg. Stones, Gasw’ks, Granton | Edinburgh and Leith Gas Comm'rs. | W. R. Herring, Engineer New-street Works, Edinburgh ........ May 2 
*Erection of Workshops and Stores, Neepsend eee Shefiieid United Gas Light Co. .... Company's Engineer, Commercial-street, Sheffield .............. do. 
Road Materiallln ee ee ener N. J. Copland, Clerk, Sheer ness .. q e May 3 
Making-up Bourne-avenue .............cccceceue New Windsor Town Council ...... Borough Surveyor’ s Office, Alma - road. Windsor................ 0. 
Furniture, etc., for Norlington-road School ........ Leyton District Councils W. Jacques, Architect, 2, Fen-court, Bee R ers do. 
*Situ Concrete, ete. , Paving. Norlington-road School. do. do. do. 
*New Post Office, Woodford Gren Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc.. | J. Wager, H. M. Office of Works. Storey’ a Gate, S.W. .......... do. 
*Court Room, etc., Police Station, Sout hend-on- Sea. Essex Standing Joint Committee .. F. Whitmore, Architect, Chelmsfor aa. ͥ May 4 
Business Premises, Eastney-road, Porta mouth. Portsea Island Mutual Co- op. Society G. E. Smith, Architect, 145, Victoria - road. North Portsmouth es 0. 
Parochial House at Drum naa... .. Re Rev. T. Hourican, P. P., Drumsna, Ireland ................05 0: May 5 
Cranes, eta... eee eee . Swamea Harbour Trust .......... | T. Strick, Clerk, SWANSEA. cit ores ee vba tes eau oe o. 
Stores for Ferry Com mitt- ' Wallasey U. D. CCCeeeeeeeeee . Manager's Office, Egremont Ferry, Ches hire May 9 
‘Enlargement, etc., of Church, Totland Bay ........ | The Committee Percy Stone, Architect, Newport, Isle of Wight. May 14 
*New Town Hall and Fire Brigade Station Sutton Coldfield Corporation Borough Surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield ............ May 16 
Heating New Boys’ School at Pengam ............ Gelligaer County School Governors R. S. Griffiths, Architect, Ton 18 Mus S No date. 
Broken Granite, Ragstone, and Flinte East Suffolk County Council ...... H. Miller, County Surveyor, 16, Museum-street, Ipswich do. 
Plasterers’ Wk, 3 pairs of Villas, North-la., 1 e W. H. Lister, Architect, 5. ‘Greek-street, Leeds 5 do. 
Eight Cottages in Wyndwa -road, Cardiff..........| D Veall & Sant, Architects, RI, esse vse se a Hea do. 
Wall Round Burial Ground at Wes. Chapel, sige theca tte, i H. W. Sheldon, Sedley House, Nang wane vee nies do. 
Enlargement of Nun’s-lane School Gateshead Education Conmittce .. F. W. Purser, Architect, 10, West-street, Gates head. do. 
Ten Houses at Studley .................-. acces A. ll. n. D. H. Ward, Arch., Warwick-chmbrs., Corporation-st., Birmingham do. 
Paving, etc., Blackrod, Lance... ͥ U. D. Cee... J. Gardner, Clerk to the Councii'“èl ee ee eee eee do. 
800 Yards of Railroad to join Midland Railway» . | Desborough Co-operative Society .. D. J. Diver, Engineer, Desborough ................eeee cece es do. 
*Alterations, etc., to Royal Court Theatre, 8. W. e C. E. L. Parkinson, Architect, 44, Bedford-row, W. CCC. do. i 
“Erection of Artisans’ Cottages. Southampton Corporation C. J. Hair, Architect, 23, Portland- terrace, Southampton . do. 
»Pulling Down Old Houses, Excavating, etc., ird War Department ................ | Commanding R. E., 41, Charing-cross, E oae fe aca sue’ do. 
d 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Applications 
Nature of Appointment Salary. 15 de In 
—:. — — — , —— ̃7‚˖— ———— 
Clerk of W Oris ee eee 3 Fulham Guardians ....... ... 31. 138. 6d. per weck 33 aoa waaay ais Teer re ee April 21 
Two 1 Draughtemen V ver Hackney Bo rough Council.. |21. 28. per week each......... pid ani ASS tin ese Mente ‚· . | April 22 
*Building Inspector............. ccc cece eee ..-. | Cheltenham Corporation..... e c ee FF e April 28 


*Municipal Engineer -· q | Municipality of George Tn., Penang | 600ʃ., et—ͥIOn „46 


Those marked with an asterisk (°) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, iv. Contracts, iv. vi. vill. x. Public Appointments, X vill. 


LONDON.—For the erection of a nurses’ home in MAENCLOCHOG (Pembroke).—For the erection of a 
Fulham Palace-road, W., for the Guardians of the Poor | chapel, for the Rev. Rhys Williams. Mr. D. E. Thomas, 
LONDON.—For the erection of a nurses’ home in | of Fulham Parish. Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell, architect. | architect, Victoria-place, Haverfordwest :— 
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Fulham Palace-road, Hammersmith, W., for the Ful- | Quantities by Mr. W. T. Patten :— M. Young ( Mynachlogddu, A £1,100 
ham Guardians. Mr. A. Saxon Snell, architect, 22, a e tee & LI. Rees (Lan Mill Marbert. } 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, W.C. :— ag ee MERTHYR (Wales).—For alterations ot the Golden 
Additional | Potter Bros. £13,498 ...... 90 p Lion Inn, Dynevor-street, for Messrs. Giles & Harrap, 
amount | W. Reason ............ i The Brewery, Merthyr ‘Tydfil. Mr. C. M. Davies, 
for sirapite. Foster Bros 12,950 ...... 50 0 architect, 112, High-street, Merthyr :— 
Potter Bros £13,498 .... £60 0 0 Spencer, Santo, & Co. . 12.8511 136 0 T. Jones £1,165 0 1 E. Jo nes, 1, 
W. Reason 13,396 .... 90 0 0 T. W. Heath & Son.... 12,622 . 109 0 S. Hawkins 1.120 0 Aeron- terrace, 
Foster Bros. .......... 12,950 50 0 0 J. G. Baker & Son .... 12,5377 50 0 J. Williams.. 1095 0 Dowlals e. £920 0 
Spencer. Santo, & Co. ase 12, 851 .. . 136 0 0 W. J. Renshaw ........ 12,475 ——n 100 0 M. Warlow .... 1.089 10 
T. W. Neath & Son 12,622 .... 109 0 0 Leslie & Co., Ltd. ...... 12,449 ...... 78 0 | 
J. G. Baker & Son 12,537 .... 50 0 0 Topor Bros.. Ltd. ...- 12,350 RTE — MIDDLESBROUGH. — For main drainage work 
W. J. Renshaw e.s... 12,475 „ 100 0 0 . r Nightingale e 12,280 EREET 72 0 (Marton Beck Valley Sewer), for the Corporation. Mr 
Leslie 4 Co., Ltd. .... 12,449 .... 78 0 0 W. Wallis 12.222 83 0 F. Baker, C. E., Borough Engineer, Middlesbrough :— 
8 Bros., Ltd.. 12,350 — J. Burges & Son. 12115 28 8 J. D. Nowell & Sons.......... £20,021 17 0 
ightingale .... 12,280 72 0 0 C. Dearing & Sons...... 11,987 ...... z W. Waring & Sons ..... ꝗ ⁊: 17,308 3 2 
W. Walls 12.232. 83 0 0 J. Ferguson & Co 11,460 160 0 B. Frith & co. .... 16,077 6 6 
J. Burgess & Son. 12,145 28 8 0 Cowley & Drake, Willes- R. Hudson & Sous 15,526 13 6 
C. Dearing & Sons 11.987 | Omissions ana den Greent ......... - 11,002 ...... = -f a “pooner e 14,653 15 363 
g e 1 additions equal. Se ea eet an es, oe arker Arp . 14,542 3 3 
J. Ferguson & Co. . 11,460 .. . 169 0 0 %%% by HEOR Tan Underwood Brothers ........ 13,782 19 11 
Cowley & Drake ...... 11,002 .. — (frat section). Highgate, for Sie (torn y = 0Y Bentley & Lon... 18,478 3 6 
’ Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, J. S8. Dawsaoů n 13.476 8 0 j 
V ß W. & J. L ant — . .. 13,021 11 6 
LONDON. — For making-up roadway and paving | J. R. Batema Bel .... £1,411 00 J. B. Fowells & Son. 12.757 14 0 1 
footways of Macmurdo- road, Fulham, for the Fulham & Son El, 854 0 01. Adams .. 1,410 11 G. Bell eee 12.432 8 4 
Borough Council. Mr. F. Wood, Borough Surveyor, | Grounds & D. R Pater- T. D. Macys gone eee .. 12.174 17 0 8 
Town Hall, Fulham, S. W. — Newton .. 1,493 11 son, Camden d. R. Waghorn.............. 11,689 6 ” 
d. Wimpey & Co. .. £530 | H. J. Greenham .... £515 | W. Griffiths & Town“ .. 1,390 18 0 Johnson & Langley, Leicester® 11.121 19 6 ° 
i. Nowell & Co. me 525 A. B. Champniss* . 462 Co., Ltd... 1,454 15 6 W. Brigg 10,779 19 
Mears „ D 7. ee, es 
LONDON.—For road-making, Coniston-road (second 5 N og 
8 section), Muswell Hill, for the Hornsey Borough Council. sup lied by the Corporation. 1 ,005 ojt 
LONDON.—For making-up roadway and paving | Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Boroug Engineer's estimate, 216,000“ . 


footways of Woodlawn-road (section III.), for the | Municipal Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N.:— JT 
NORWICH.— For alterations to the Boys’ Home. 


Fulham Borough Council. Mr. F. Wood, Borough | Foster Bros. .. £819 10 00 rounds 4 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, S. W.:— R. Ballard, Ltd. 695 00] Newton .... £630 70 | St. Faith’s-lane, for the Guardians. Messrs. Morgan & 
Harvey Bros... £622 12 6 G. Wimpey & D. R. Paterson 677 10 0 Harvey Bros., Buckingham. architects, 3. Redwell-atreet, Norwich :— 
F. Fowles .... 497 0 0 G.. £489 00 W. Griffiths & 25, Victoria- J. Burton & Sons, Spencer-street and 

H. J. Greenham 500 0 0 J. Mears. 489 0 0 Co., Ltd 668 18 8 street , 622 1 7 Stoke- street, Norwich. £1,265 

B. Nowell & Co. 493 0 0] A.B. Champniss® 469 11 4 T. Adams .... 663 133| . 1 E | (Eleven tenders received. Highest was £1, 748. ] 


MORICE TOWN.—For alterations and additions to 
Morice Town Council Schools, for the Education Com- 
mittee, Devonport. Mr. H. G. Luff, architect, Devon- 


port | 


J. Crockerell.......... £1,577 00 .. £31200 
T. May ũãã ů tr. 1.535 0 .. 298 0 0 
W. E. Blake eeu - Uy 00 ... 2000 
J. Partridge .......... 149900 .. 28000 
A. R. Lethbridge & Son 1, 225 0 0 .. 26500 
J. H. Axworthy ...... „189 00 .. 36500 
J.T. Shepherd........ 1,184 95 .. 25677 
Pearce Bros., Embank- 
ment-road® ........ 116400 .. 2000 


OSWALDTWISTLE.—For alterations to the Albert- 
street Congregational School. Mr. W. Ewood, architect 
and surveyor. Quantities by architect: 


Plasterer. 

J. Barnes, Accrington® ...... „ £2010 0 
G. East woochn lu. ` 23 19 6 
Slating. 

Evans & ko eee 95 0 
Farnwortngnʃ ... . 94 8 6 
W. Green, Clayton-le-Moors «.. 9110 0 
; Plumber. 
Porter 6 „4„„4%ötH“ e 75 0 
Tondaſlle 75 2 10 
|| ea cet ane Mien EEE š 67 10 0 
Sudall............ og aaa aww aes Š 61 10 0 
R. T. Kenyon, Rishton® ....... P 60 0 0 
Mason, etc. 
J. Grimsh aer - 530 0 0 
J. Whittaker 487 0 0 
W. H. Bur e 431 0 0 
G. Cunliffe, Accrington® ....... . 41510 0 
E Joiners. l 
Pilkington Bros. .......... . ꝗ:ę—qOꝛͥ 261 0 0 
Hodgson 255 0 0 
Harrisoe ns 240 0 0 
Hesketh & cx o.. 204 19 6 
Booth, Church® ............ 191 0 0 


PAISLEY.—For the extenslon of purifying house and 
erection of lavatories and stores, Blackstown-road, for 
the Gas Corporation. Mr. G. R. Hislop, C. E., Paisley 
Gasworks:— ` ; 

Mason Work for Purifier House and Store. 

D. Brown & Son, Whitehaugh, Paisley £615 1 11 

Brickwork of Lavatory. 


Moon & McCracken, Motherwell 678 12 11 
Iron Roofing of Buildings. 
W. Christie & Sons, Underwood, 
Paisley ..... Mek ee 3 FF 725 4 8 
Carpenter and Joiner Work. ö 
A. Gemmel, 2, Brown- street, Palsley . 181 14 6 
Slater Work of Roofs. 
J. McLintock, 6, Marshall a-lane, 
Paisley ............. rr ern . 245 10 2 
Lavatory Fittings, ete. 
Doulton & Co., Ltd, Hawkhead, 
Paisley ......... C 190 7 6 


PONTYGLAZIER (Cardiganshire).— For new bridge 
at Pontyglazier, between the parishes of Meline and 
Whitechurch, for the St. Dogmell’s Rural District 


8 Mr. A. H. Thomas, architect, Haverford- 
west :— 

R. Phillips ...... £340 10 | Young Bros., Clyn- 
Michael & Morgan 339 0 derwen, R. S. O. £806 0 


PONT VM ISTER.— For akaraton and additions to 
E E. 


Mason's Arms, Pontymister. N. Johnson, 
architect, Risca, Newport, Mon. — TOR l 
E. C. Jordan ..£500 0 O] J. Jenkins ....£471 00. 
T. James ...... 482 9 9. J. Charles...... 419 00. 
C. H. Reed .... 475 0 O| Leadbeter Bros. 388 10 0 


B. NOWELL S Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors, 
Chief Ofice.—Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIP 
ROAD MAKING. mee 


Simmons .. 
T. Wood & Sons 282 9 3 
8. 5 & 
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& A. Palframa 
. 2712 7 6 


.. 682 0 0 


H. Constable 
bridge“ 


281 0 0 


SEVENOAKS.—For raising the level of road 
Chiddingstone Mill, for the Rural District Council. 
W. H. Bolt, Surveyor, Lelgh, Tonbridge :— 
Chittenden & l 
.. £308 0 O| J. Cheal, Eden- 


with out-offices, for the Usworth School Board. 
Stephen Wilkinson, architect, 30, Mosley-street, New- 


castle-on-T 


J. 


Davison & 
Bolam 


Ancient Order of 
(Sheffield District) :— . 
R. Charlesworth, Parsonage-8 


yne :— 
Parkinson 
& Sons, Ltd. £4,870 12 2 W. Foster 
W. C. Tyrie.. 


. 4,180 19 8, T. Hunter .. 


H. C. Howe.. 3,921 47 J. Burnett & 
D. Chambers 3,917 7 60 Son é 
Thompson & C. Groves 

Son . 3.806 11 2 T. Soulsby 
W. Hall .... 3,788 12 2 J. Robinson 
J. Ross ....- 3,605 10 1 D. Bruer, New 
H. 8. Douglas 3,664 7 5 


Monks & Co., Newport, Mon.“. £346 


Sheffield* 


0 


SANDSEND.—For erecting a small villa residence at 
Sandsend, Whitby for r. 
Smales, architect, ö, we 
Coverdale 
Longhorn 
J. Braim & Sons 687 0 OJ. Kidd, 
R. A. Wilson 


B. F a, Mr. E. H. 
reale. Whitby 
. £662 14 6 


T. R. Fletcher.. 624 10 0 
Abbey- 
ter., Whitby“. 596 15 0 


at 


Mr. 
..£260 00 
7 10 


0 


SPRINGWELL (near Gateshead).— For new schools, 


J. MacElhattan£3,603 9 9 
3,550 


0 


3,458 5 0 
3,455 0 0 


3,442 12 0 
3,400 13 0 
3,878 0 0 
3,343 13 4 


ST. ANDREWS, (N.B.).—For providing and laying 
pipes in South-street, for the Town Council. Mr. W 


0 


£2,890 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


Washington“ 8,178 18 5 


Watson, Borough Surveyor. Quantities by Surveyor :— 
F. Watson & Co., Ltd. .......-00-00-- . . £897 
G. Mackay & SooůUuUuUun . . 838 
J. Eanes e E eee rr 825 
Carrie Bros. 748 
A. Turpic......s... EE e 728 
MacLeish Morrison & Co., Perth* ...... 713 


TREDEGAR (Wales). For street improvements at 
Sirhowy Hill, for the Urban District Council. 
W. L. Roach, Survevor, Bedwellty House, Tieder :— 


WADSLEY.—For erecting twelve houses and con- 
veniences in Laird-road, for the Committee of the 
Foresters’ Investment Association 


treet, Walkley, 


W. H. Lascelles& Co. 


LASCELLES' CONCRETE. 


greatest care. 


CoNSERVATORIES, 


_ GREENHOUSES, 


WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with th 


Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


[APRIL 16, 1904. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lea. 
BATH. 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS ÖF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, 


—— A 
and Preserving Building 


man HILL STONE. 


' DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
and C. Trask ani 
. i Soa Co © 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Hara, 


merset. 
London ent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
9 


ven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seysel and Metallic Leva 
Asphalte pany (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouss 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & co., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Y ills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


— — — — 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. ee we Rasy 
METCHIM & SON tase £o: 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 1/1, 


GRICE & CO., Mmm, 
ADDISON WHARF, 191, Warwick = KENSINCTOR, 


Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety of 

Stones in London. Estimates given for large or small 
uantities in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, S Kerta, 
eadstones, Ledgers, etc., deliv in on or 

Country. Quarry Worked Stone a Speciality. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1888.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
‘Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 


KING 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING, 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


IE 


EWART’ 
t EMPRESS” 
SMOKE 
CURE 


EWART & SON Limited > — 1 
346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N. W. 


WRITE FOR OATALOQGUE “ SEOTION 55” POST FREE. 


DURING AN EXPERIENCE 
OF 70 YEARS WE HAVE 
FOUND HO SMOKE CURE 
80 SUCCESSFUL AS THE 
46 EMPRESS 99 


CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS 


PREVENTS DOWN-BLOW 
INCREASES UP-DRAUCHT 


VOL. LXXXVI.—No. 3194. 


New Buildings for the Law Society, Chancery-lann é ßãẽ 


1, Exterior. 

2. Interior details. 

3. General View of Interior. 
Bungalow, Chorley Wood 
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Mr. Percy Adams, F. R. I. B. A., Architect. 


. Mr. Arthur O. Breeds, Architect. 


Residence for Weston-super- Mare . %½%½%y b; Mr. H. Dare Bryan, F. R. I. B. A., Architect. 
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valuable aid fur- 
nished by the Nile 
Reservoir Works, 
the point should 
be emphasised that 
the satisfactory 
completion of the 
works in question 
tepresents merely a portion of the in- 
estimable services rendered to Egypt by 
the Public Works Department. There- 
fore, in the following notes we propose to 
make some general reference to the duties 
performed by the irrigation authorities 
and to the various engineering works 
carried out by them in different parts of 
Egypt. Some of these works, quite apart 
from what are popularly termed the Nile 
dams, are of considerable magnitude, and 
if executed in Great Britain would have 
been heralded with much blowing of 
trumpets. Having been executed in Egypt 
by public servants who are accustomed to 


doing great deeds in a quiet and modest | 


ay, they are scarcely known in this 
country outside officral circles. 


In the first place, we will briefly outline | 


the natural conditions of the water supply 
in 1902, as stated in the last report of the 
Public Works Department, so that sub- 
sequent references to engineering and 
administrative work may be more intelli- 
gible to our readers. 

Throughout the early summer months 
of 1902 the levels of the Nile were very 
low, and during the three succeeding 
months the increase was very slow. In 
August the level at the Aswin gauge was 
more than 1°30 mètres lower than any 
previous records for the same date, and 
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nearly 2°50 mètres lower than the average 
level for the same date of the thirty years 


ending 1892. At the same time the 
Soudan gauges recorded ominously low 
water levels and showed no indication of 
improvement. As late as the early part 
of September the levels remained unpre- 
cedently bad, and anxiety was very 
generally entertained as to the supplies 
for the country to the south of Cairo. 

At the last moment, however, the 
situation was saved by a most welcome 
rise of the Blue Nile and a belated flood 
in the Atbara river. The characteristic 


features of this, the fourth bad flood in 
_ succession, were the abnormally low levels 
maintained during August and the un- 


expected rise in September at a time 


when no precedent existed for any 


improvement. 

Considering the condition of things as 
stated above in brief outline, it is abun- 
dantly clear that exceptional measures 
were very necessary for ekeing out the 
scanty supplies of water, and it may 
assist our readers to appreciate the 
assistance rendered by the Nile dams and 
other irrigation works if we state in 


| general terms the nature of the regula- 


tions in question. 
Except in a few localities, the cultiva- 


tion of rice was prohibited, as the canal 


“ rotations °” governing the supply of 
water to agriculturists were drawn up 
so as to devote all available water to 
cotton-growing areas, and the sowing of 
maize was prohibited except by special 
authority from the Public Works 
Ministry. Earthen dams were built near 
the sea in the Rosetta and Damietta 
branches of the Nile, to prevent the 
ingress of sea water and to act as storage 
reservoirs; The Delta barrage was 


regulated to prevent any waste of water 
and to take full advantage of the first rise 
of the river, while the Asyüt barrage was 
partly closed during the summer to secure 
the adequate irrigation of Middle Egypt 
and the Fayoum Province. The Afteh 
pumping station on the Rosetta branch 
of the Nile was temporarily used to draw 
water from the river, thereby increasing 
the supply of the Mahmudiyeh Canal, the 
great water-way connecting Alexandria 
with the Nile. 

In Lower Egypt, as Sir R. H. Brown, 
Inspector-General of Irrigation in Lower 
Egypt, says in his report to the Under- 
Secretary of State, there was not enough 
water to satisfy the demands of the 
cultivators or to permit unrestricted 
cultivation. In Upper Egypt, where 
basin irrigation has not yet been replaced 
to any considerable extent by perennial 
irrigation, there was the same shortness 
of water, and Mr. Verschoyle, Inspector- 
General of Irrigation in Upper Egypt, tells 
us in his last report that considerable 
anxiety was felt throughout the country 
in the summer of 1902. South of Asyit, 
basin irrigation is entirely dependent 
upon the important canals supplied by 
the Nile, and at the time when these 
feeders should have been running full 
the river levels were so low that in 
many cases water could not enter the 
canals at all. 

Having now before us a brief statement 
of the conditions characterising the water 
supply of 1902, we will direct attention 
to the various engineering works which 
permitted the administration to make 
the best use of the supplies available, 
commencing with Upper Egypt. 

The whole of the Nile flood of 1902 
passed through the sluices of the Aswan 
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dam, a work which is designed simply as an 
aid to irrigation after the flood has passed. 
Owing to the low state of the river after 
the flood, and recognising the desirability 
of avoiding interference with navigation, 
the filling of the reservoir was com- 
menced at the arly date of October 20 
and finished by the end of January, 1903. 

Mr. A. L. Webb, Director-General of 
Reservoirs, states in his report that 
regulation was carried out very satis- 
fuctorily after a few days’ experience in 
manipulation of the sluice-gates, and that 
the effect on the river levels was scarcely 
perceptible. 

Turning now to the Asyiit barrage, we 
may remark that at the commencement 
of 1902 only part of the parapet remained 
unfinished, this being completed and the 
regulating gates fixed in position before 
the middle of February in the following 
year. All subsidiary works were com- 
pleted by the end of May, when the work 
was taken over by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. The essential function of the Asyiit 
barrage, it will be remembered, is to 
raise the level of the river above the 
intakes of the great arterial canals which 
afford the greater portion of the water 
supplies to the northern districts of 
Upper Egypt. 

Owing to the conditions prevalent 
during August in this part of the country, 
it- was decided, in the interests of flood 
irrigation, to completely close the new 
Asyit barrage on August 15. The 
result of this operation was to raise the 
level of the river so that a very fair flood 
supply was afforded in the Ibrahimiyeh 
Canal, and what would have been a disas- 
trous year for Middle Egypt was con- 
verted into a fairly good one. Fig. 1 
shows the benefit derived from the regu- 
lation at Asyût. as indicated by the gauge 
at the head of the Ibralumiveh Canal. 
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flood of 1902 


The barrage remained closed until 
September 19, when the flood attained 
its maximum and anxiety was at an end. 
It is extremely gratifying to report that, 
although only completed a few months 
before, the barrage stood this test 
remarkably well, and rendered most 
invaluable service throughout Middle 
Egypt, the Fayoum, and West Gizeh 
Province. 

Mr. Webb says that it is very difficult 
to estimate the monetary value of the 
benefits secured through the instru- 
mentality of the Asytit barrage. In his 
opinion the direct and indirect gain was 
certainly not less, and in all probability 
was more, than 600,000/. As the cost of 
the barrage and subsidiary works, 
exclusive of the Ibrahimiyeh Canal 
regulator and lock, was only 720,0002., it 
will be seen that the works practically 
paid for themselves in the very first year 
of operation. This is a most significant 
result, and it should serve to encourage 
those who have been inclined in the past 
to begrudge the spending of money upon 
irrigation works in Egypt. 

The Director-General of Reservoirs 
repeats the recommendation made in the 
report of 1899 that two barrages similar 
to that at Asyiit are much needed in 
Upper Egypt. The effect of these would 
be to reduce or to abolish entirely the 
large areas of sharaki lands, which 
do not retain moisture long enough to 
permit the ripening of crops without 
additional irrigation. Further, the addi- 
tional barrages would greatly improve 
the irrigation and the value of certain 
large tracts of basin lands in low and 
average floods, the areas in question 
being so situated that they can only 
receive proper flood irrigation in years 
of more than average flood. 

We emphasise the point here raised 
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The hatched portion shows the benefit derived 
from the heavy regulation on Assiut Barrage in 


Fig. 1. 


because it is very important that every- 
one should be made to realise the urgent 
need still existing in Egypt for further 
irrigation works. The Nile dams, of 
which we have heard so much of late, are 
undoubtedly of the greatest value, but 
they are really no more than a small 
instalment of the engineering works 
necessary for the service of the country. 

A section of the Ibrahimiyeh Canal 
regulator and lock is given in Fig. 2, the 
work including a regulator of nine 
openings, each 5 métres wide, and a 
lock 8°50 mètres wide. These new works 
were undertaken simultaneously with the 
Asyiit barrage, being practically com- 
pleted in 1901, and the remaining parts of 
the superstructure were finished before 
the end of March, 1902, the erection of 
the ironwork being concluded by the end 
of June. The importance of the Ibrahi- 
miyeh Canal may be realised by the state- 
ment that the mean discharge in the 
canal from April to June averaged more 
than 11,000,000 cubic métres per dax. 
and that the areas irrigated by it aggregate 
upwards of 150,000 acres. 

Regulation of the Asyit barrage 
afforded a very fair flood supply in the 
Ibrahimiyeh Canal, and the completion 
of the new head regulator proved of 
much value. 

The Bahr Yusuf, which, with the 
Hassan Wassif Canal, supplies the 
Fayoum Province, was also well main- 
tained. The discharge in this ancient 
waterway from April to June averaged 
2,720,000 cubic mètres per day, and the 
mean summer discharge entering the 
Fayoum was 1,600,000 cubic métres per 
day, as compared with 765,948 cubic 
mètres daily, the mean of five previous 
low years since 1891. The mean for 
four high years during the same period 
was 1,739,658 cubic metres per diem. 
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These figures show very conclusively the 
great advantage resulting from the new 
works at Asyiit, for in a poor year the 
water supply was not far short of that 
-afforded during four good years under 
‘previously existing conditions. 

We will now refer briefly to adminis- 
-trative work connected with flood irri- 
gation in Upper Egypt. Only those 
who have made a study of the subject 
are able to form a just conception of the 
extraordinary network of canals, siphons. 
and drains by which the land is inter- 
sected, of the wonderful chains of em- 
banked basins, or hods,“ into which 
it is divided, and of the numberless 
regulators, sluices, escapes, and other 
structures provided for controlling the 
flow of the flood waters. Any detailed 
reference to flood irrigation would be 
‘perfectly unintelligible unless accom- 
panied with a series of maps, and we 
cannot do more than to allude in the 
briefest terms to the nature of the duties 
performed under the direction of the 
Inspector-General of Irrigation during 
the season 1902. 

For the control of the flood waters 
regulators were closed, escapes were 
opened, canals were dammed by 
“ sadds,” cuts and small channels were 
made, canal banks were repaired, and 
embankments were built round high 
tracts in numerous basins, to insure the 
equable distribution of water. As the 
flood wave was directed over the face of 
the land, the great valves in the huge 


system of conduits were further regulated, 
so as to permit the waters to flow away 
through the tail escapes of the various 
chains of basins. Everything possible 
was done to provide for the needs of 
cultivators, but in many areas the levels 
were not sufficient to permit the required 
flow. 

In the report for 1901 a list was given 
of some seventy works shown to be 
necessary for the improvement of flood 
irrigation in Upper Egypt. Twenty of 
these were completed during 1902. The 
works then executed comprised the 
lengthening and remodelling of canals, 
the construction of new canals, drains, 
escapes, siphons, head regulators, and 
culverts. 

Expenditure was also incurred for the 
purpose of reducing sharaki areas, in 
making new distributory channels, in 
deepening existing channels, and in 
building banks aroynd the higher portions 
of various basins, river sabels, and islands. 
Some of these works were of temporary 
character, and others remain as per- 
manent improvements. The total 
‘‘sharaki”’ area avoided in the provinces 
of Aswan, Kena, Girga, Asyüt, Miniyeh, 
and Beni-Suef, as the result of these works, 
is estimated by the Inspector-General at 
77,773 feddans (about 81,660 acres). A 
good idea of the improvement effected 
within recent years may be gathered from 
the fact that the total “sharaki”’ area 
has been reduced from 791,691 acres in 
1877 to 107,100 acres in 1902. 


A great deal more was undertaken or 
advanced in the same season under the 
head of Special Works, chargeable to a 
special Caisse credit and to a special 
grant from the ordinary budget. Pro- 
jects of this kind included a large number 
of items, of which we can only mention 
some of the more important. 

Work on the west of Yusufi basins, 
commenced in 1899 and finished in 1902, 
comprised the construction of two im- 
portant regulators, each really deserving 
the title of barrage,” three new regu- 
lating bridges, quarters for staff and store- 
houses, and the embankment of new 
basins, the total cost being 211,013. 

The Mazurah regulator, consisting of 
twenty-five 3-mètre sluices with a 
lock and lift bridge, was completed in 
1902, at a total cost of 55,5897. This 
regulator proved of great service in 
preventing sharaki in the Beni-Suef 
basins, and improved the drainage of the 
perennial area in Fashu Markaz. Con- 
siderable progress was made with the 
extensive remodelling projects in the 
Fayoum, and, as the total expenditure at 
the end of 1902 was above 220,0007., some 
estimate may be formed of the extensive 
character of the operations. 

In a district known as the Projects 
Circle some equally important works 
received attention, comprising the con- 
version of large basin areas in Asyûùt and 
Miniyeh provinces into perennially irri- 
gated tracts, this conversion being ren- 
dered possible by the completion of the 
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Aswän dam. Among other works being 
carried out in this district the widening 
of the Ibrahimiveh Canal is the most 
notable, the expenditure for the year 
amounting to nearly 34,000/., and the 
total up to that date to about 62,000/. 

The total expenditure on the works 
mentioned in the report of the Inspector- 
General of Irrigation for Upper Egvpt 
during the year amounted to 598,143/., 
quite independently of the Nile Reservoir 
accounts, and the extent of the improve- 
ments effected in canals and other water- 
_ ways may be gathered from the following 
statement, which gives the length of new 
and remodelled banks and channels in 
kilomètres :— 


New irrigation channels . . 407.910 kilos. 


Remodelled channels 53.500 „, 
New drang 238.800 „ 
Remodelled drains. 152.700 „, 

| New bankkkks 2.880 „ 
Tal 855.790 „ 


We have already referred to the general 
conditions of water supply in Lower 
Egypt, and to the advantages obtained by 
regulation of the Delta barrage, the useful- 
ness of which was much increased, as in 
the previous year, by the new weirs which 
were described in a previous article.* 
Although the irrigation system of the 
Delta is in a far more highly-developed 
condition than that of Upper Egypt, there 
still remains a very large amount of work 
to be done before the whole of the country 
can be adequately used for the purpose of 
cultivation. 

The Zifteh barrage, finally completed in 
1903, is one of the most important irri- 
gation works in Lower Egypt, and is 
situated on the Damietta branch of the 
Nile. Designs for this structure were 
prepared years ago by Sir William 
Willcoeks, and, in spite of the additional 
supplies of water rendered available by 
the repair and improvement of the Cairo 
barrage, it was still found desirable to 
provide some further means of control. 
By the construction of the Zifteh barrage 
a new point of supply has been afforded 
from the Nile to the great irrigation 
canals of the Delta about the middle of 
their respective courses. Consequently, 
the northern districts of Lower Egypt 
receive supplies during July for then 
existing demands, and during August 
water is admitted to the southern canal 
systems. In former times the water 
supplied to the latter svstems from the 
main feeder was intended not simply for 
irrigation, but also for the purpose of 
forcing supplies towards the northern 
canal systems. It is therefore evident 
that the main function of the new barrage 
is to store water, so that the northern 
canals may have an independent supply 
oftheirown. The Zifteh barrage is really 
a regulating bridge, similar in general con- 
etruction to the Asyit barrage and the 
Ibrahimiyeh Canal regulator illustrated 
in Fig. 2, and is designed to hold up 
4 mètres of water. It comprises fifty 
openings, each 5 mètres wide, with an 
abutment pier between each group of ten 
openings. A lock at the western ena 
has a chamber 12 mètres wide by 
65 mètres long, provided with a lift bridge 
for road traffic between the two banks of 
the river. The total cost, including 
auxiliary works necessary for connexion 
with the existing system of canals was 
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about 500,000/., and it is worthy of note 
that the whole work was completed within 
two years. 

Among other important masonry works 
in hand during 1902 were the Ismailiyeh 
Canal head, the Dimereh lock and regu- 
lator, and the Rayyah Behereh head. 

The Ismailiyeh Canal new head, com- 
menced in 1901, has now been completed. 
On account of the difficult nature of the 
foundations, the platform was constructed 
by well-sinking combined with the 
cement-grouting method. The whole 
area of the foundations was surrounded 
by rectangular wells, in addition to which 
circular wells were sunk under part of the 
lock island, and also under the four wing 
walls. The masonry superstructure was 
commenced in 1902, the entire work 
being finished early in the following year. 
An additional waterway has been pro- 
vided at the Siriakos regulator in the 
same district, and a similar work has been 
designed for providing an additional 
waterway for the Bilbeis regulator; but, 
unfortunately, this has not been taken 
in hand for want of funds. 

The construction of the Dimereh lock, 
24 mètres by 6 metres, and the re- 
modelling of the old Dimereh regulator 
were completed during the year, at the 
total cost of about 80,000/. The old 
regulator, having no lock, formed a con- 
siderable obstruction to navigation, and 
the new work is a very considerable 
improvement. 

The Rayyah Behereh head was the last 
of the regulating works at the Delta 
barrage remaining to be remodelled. 
This work comprised the addition of a 
lock, two sluiceways to the old work, and 


the diversion of the old lock into two 


sluiceways by the construction of a 
central pier. Sills were also built in 
three bays of the old regulator, and seven 
bays were fitted with gates actuated by 
an overhead winch. The new lock is 
provided with three pairs of gates, one 
pair being designed to resist pressure 
from either side. The work was a most 
difficult one, as some strong springs had 
to be dammed with clay while the gates 
were being put together and hung. As 
it was most important that the operations 
should be completed before the flood 
season, work was continued day and 
night by the aid of electric light. The 
total cost of the work, including a small 
portion completed in 1903, was about 
40, 000“. 

Numerous minor masonry works have 
also been carried out in various parts of 
Lower Egypt, including canal conver- 
sions, the construction of siphons, 
escapes, culverts, pipe lines, bridges, 
regulators, and head sluices. These 
works are all of considerable importance, 
and have materially increased the facili- 
ties for the distribution and control of 
water used for irrigation. The re- 
modelling of various canal and drain 
systems has been continued in the 
provinces of Sharkiyeh, Dakahliyeh, 
Gharbiyeh, and Behereh. With refer- 
ence to the last-mentioned province, we 
may mention the fact that the continued 
improvement of drains has resulted in an 
increase of nearly 40 per cent. in the areas 
of cotton and winter crops. In the other 
provinces the works have also increased 
the cultivated areas, although not to the 
same extent. Among the other minor 


works executed in Lower Egvpt only 
one, the reservoir at Ezbet-el-Borg, need 
be specially mentioned. This work was 
designed for the purpose of supplving 
drinking-water to the seaside resort of 
Ras-el-Barr and the village of Ezbet-el- 
Borg, both near the mouth of the Nile at 
Damietta. When the temporary dam 
is constructed at this mouth of the Nile 
the river water is practically as salt as 
that in the sea itself. Consequently, the 
inhabitants have previously been de- 
pendent upon the scanty supply of water 
in the canal, and, as happened in 19091, 
they frequently suffered severely from 
want of drinking-water. To obviate this 
hardship, the reservoir to which we 
refer has been constructed at a cost of 
about 8,000“. The internal dimensions 
are 85.50 by 25.60 by 3.30 metres, and 
the capacity is nearly 7,000 cubic mètres 
of water. The reservoir is completely 
covered so as to protect the water from 
the sun, and the roof is formed of brick 
arches carried on columns of brick 
masonry. The use of iron has been 
entirely avoided, as the rapid decay of 
iron roofing in the Damietta cistern 
demonstrated the unsuitability of metal 
for such work. 

In conclusion, we may note that verv 
satisfactory progress is being made with 
the important land reclamation works in 
the Wadi Tumilat, a long valley lving 
between Zagazig and Ismailiveh. These 
important works are now almost com- 
pleted, and have included the enlarge- 
ment of the Kassassin pumping-station 
and the construction of main outfall 
drains between the pumping-station and 
Lake Mahsama, and from the latter to 
Lake Timsah. Branch drains, field 
channels, head sluices, wooden bridges, 
and various other works have been carried 
out, and steam ploughs have been at 
work for months breaking up ground 
which native ploughs were totally unable 
to deal with. Asa result of these opera- 
tions about 17,000 acres of land have been 
brought into cultivation, the revenue 
from which even now is considerably in 
excess of the annual expenditure. 

In consequence of the completion of 
the reservoir works in Upper Egypt, and 
the possibility of further extending the 
cultivable land in Lower Egypt, owing 
to the additional supplies of water that 
may become available, various land 
reclamation projects are now under con- 
sideration by the authorities. At the 
present time surveys are in progress for 
the purpose of obtaining accurate know- 
ledge of the land levels in order that the 
necessary schemes may be completed. 


— e 
NOTES. 


The London THE successful issue of the 
County Council new loan of five millions 
by the London Counts 
Council at the price of ninety is note- 
worthy. Had the Council been able 
to issue it at the price of former loans 
the ratepavers of London would have 
received half a million more cash for 
purposes of expenditure. The fact shows 
the necessity for municipal bodies at 
the present time to be cautious in taking 
up new schemes which are necessarily 
more expensive, not only because muni- 
cipal bodies, owing to the state of the 
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money market, can obtain less money 
on loan, but also because, owing to the 
higher rates of interest now current, 
contractors who have often to work on 
borrowed capital have, in their turn, to 
pay more for the financial accommodation 
they require. All these facts point to a 
curtailment in some degree of municipal 
enterprise that will, for a time at least, 
do more to check municipal trading 
than the report of any number of parlia- 
mentary committees. 


The Survey ACCORDING to the report of 
of Voluntary the meeting last week of 
the Educational Committee 
of the Herts County Council, considerable 
dissatisfaction exists at the slowness of 
the survey of the buildings of the volun- 
tary schools and of the teachers’ houses. 
The same complaint is heard in other 
parts of England. There certainly seems 
to have been a want of vigour on the part 
of the County Council. It was obvious 
from the first that the survey of these 
buildings in order to enable County 
Councils to decide how much should be 
paid for wear and tear of school buildings, 
and what rent should be paid for teachers’ 
houses, must necessarily occupy a long 
time. Many of the schools are at a 
distance from the surveyors’ head- 
quarters, and the survey must be a 
careful one going into small details. 
So far as we can learn, many County 
Councils do not seem to have appointed 
special surveyors, as it was clearly neces- 
sary for them to do if the work was to be 
completed in a reasonable time. The 
Herts County Council now hope to 
complete the survey in three months by 
giving the surveyor additional assistance, 
which, of course, should have been done 
months ago. 
WE assume, of course, that 
the subject of Mr. W. E. 
Davis’s paper at the Discus- 
sion Section of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, reported in our last issue, was selected 
merely because the first volume of an 
architectural journal, started sixty years 
ago, and which was then the only one 
of its kind, affords opportunity for what 
may be called an archeological study 
of the ideas of that period ; and we need 
not enter into any comment on the 
discussion which ensued. But on the 
curious manner in which this journal 
came by its title, and on the title itself, 
a word may be said. Few people at 
present are probably aware of the fact 
mentioned by Mr. Davis, that the paper 
was actually at first started as a journal 
for builders and contractors, who, it was 
thought, offered a promise of a large 
clientèle for a paper speciallv devoted to 
their interests. When this proved a 
disappointment, the fortunate idea 
occurred to the late Editor, who was 
the real founder of the paper as far as 
its ultimate success was concerned, that 
the word Builder might cover a much 
wider field; and on the title-page of 
the 1848 volume there was first inserted 
that apposite quotation from “ The 
Diversions of Purley,” which has stood 
there ever since— 


„Our English word to build is the Anglo- 
Saxon Byldan—to confirm, to establish, to make 
firm and sure and fast, to consolidate, to 
strengthen; and is applicable to all other things 
as well as to dwelling-places.” 


The Title of 
the Builder. 


THE BUILDER. 


This was no doubt selected by way of 
indicating and justifying the wider 
scope taken by the paper while retaining 
its original title. In a periodical, a 
title once chosen is a thing you cannot 
shake off, even if it become palpably 
inappropriate; witness the cases of the 
Fortnightly Review and the Nineteenth 
Century. But in our own case we think 
this almost accidental result was a 
fortunate one. Builder ‘includes 
everything connected with construction; 
it takes in engineering, and surveying, 
and ancient buildings, and decorative 
arts in connection with architecture, etc., 
which a more restrictive professional 
title could not have included; and it is 
an indigenous English word. Once, 
indeed, we received a letter from a 
contractor complaining that the Builder 
did not answer to its name, as it did not 
specially represent the interests of 
builders; but we think the meaning of 
the title is pretty generally understood 
now, and that it is a fortunate one, 
although it was first given with a different 
meaning from that which it now implies. 


THE move made by a self- 
appointed Committee of 
members of the Institute of 
Architects (referred to by the President 
at the meeting on Monday) to endeavour 
to commit all the members of the Insti- 
tute to a decisive expression about the 
registration of architects, at the very 
time that an officially appointed Commit- 
tee is sitting to consider the question, is a 
piece of policy significant of the manner 
in which this movement is being worked 
by its supporters. This self-appointed 
Committee, which includes two or three 
members of the Institute Council, have 
sent round, it appears, about 2,000 
circulars to architects, including members 
of the Institute, asking them to give 
a formal written expression in favour of 
registration, by way of endeavouring to 

et up a vote for it in advance before the 
Cota itae send in their report. It is 
worth note that the circular was not sent 
to the President of the Institute, nor 
was it sent to the Editor of this journal, 
who, it was known, would not support it. 
In short, it is a rather shabby attempt 
to get at the profession behind the backs 
of the President and Council of the 
Institute and of the official Committee 
now sitting. To sensible people a cause 
is hardly likely to be recommended by 
such tactics as these.* 


Registration 
Politics. 


Mr. Prior’s paper at the 
Institute of Architects on 
Monday, on the sculptures 
of Wells Cathedral, was the occasion of 
some very interesting comparative illus- 
trations of the sculptures at Chartres, 
Rheims, and Wells, which would have 
quite borne out, had there been real 
need for such evidence, Mr. Prior’s view 
that the work at Wells was the produc- 
tion of an English and probably a local 
school of sculptors. As far as all except 
the Resurrection series of figures are 
concerned, we have never doubted or seen 


The Wells 
Sculptures. 


* By a letter on another page it will be seen 
that one of the members of this Committee, at 
all events, has disapproved of their action and 
withdrawn his name in consequence. 
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the Wells sculpture. The Resurrection 
figures, which we examined closely many 
years ago at a time when there was 
scaffolding over the front, are on a 
different scale from the other figures, and, 
besides being nude, present a vigour of 
action and movement quite different 
from the conventional decorative stiffness 
of the other sculpture. They are so 
much weatherworn now that it is difficult 
to say how far they were really correct 
anatomically when first executed; but 
they convey the impression, in some 
places, of having been worked from the 
life, and both in their frank nudity and 
their vigour of action they are certainly 
different from any other medieval sculp- 
ture in England ; and therefore it seems 
not improbable that they may have been 
the work of foreign artists imported: 
No illustrations of this series of figures 
were shown at the meeting, we do not 
know why. In regard to the remark- 
able unity of sculpture and architecture 
on this front, which, as Mr. Prior put it, 
is really a screen for the exhibition of 
sculpture—an iconostasis, the lesson to 
be learned from it is that if sculpture is to 
blend with architecture as part of the 
design, it must give up some of its own 
life in order to keep its place in an archi- 
tectural scheme. It is that rigid con- 
ventional character of the Wells 
sculpture (all but the Resurrection 
figures) which enables it to take its place 
as so completely a part of the archi- 
tectural design. It fulfils its function 
very finely when considered en masse, 
but to compare it with Greek sculpture, 
as was done by one speaker at the 
meeting, is too absurd. It is very like 
archaic Greek sculpture in some parti- 
culars—so is a good deal of medieval 
sculpture; but then medieval sculpture 
never got beyond the “ archaic ” stage. 


E e Mr. ALFRED East's lecture 
Sentiment on this subject at the 
of Decoration. Society of Arts on Tuesday 
evening did not exactly answer to what 
we expected from the title, which seemed 
to promise a consideration of the interest- 
ing question—how far can decoration 
xpress a sentiment ? The main point of 
Mr. East’s paper really was that sym- 
metrically repeated ornament had no 
sentiment; that the feeling and indi- 
viduality of the designer could only 
receive scope when his design was freed 
from the trammels of symmetry ; but 
and this was an important but — 
that symmetry of another kind, on each 
side of a centre line, was attained by 

aving an equal expanse of dark on 
either side of the centre, or by having an 
expanse of half-tone weighted by a 
small area of deep tone on the other side 
(like a pound of feathers and a pound of 
iron in two scales). This is really a 
most suggestive idea in reference to land- 
scape- painting (it was capitally illustrated 
by a rapid sketch of a landscape composi- 
tion in chalk on the black-board), and 
there is a good deal in it in its reference to 
decoration, though we must observe 
that Mr. East's first sketch (in eharcoal 
on white paper) of a piece of free decora- 
tion d la Japanese is not what we should 
call decorative design, but decorative 
arrangement of natural forms. Zig- 
zagged branches, reproduced after nature, 
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however balanced in ‘arrangement, are 
not decoration. As to the decorative 
treatment of pictures, we have no objec- 
tion to the term “ decorative to express 
a quality, which, as Mr. East said, ought 
to exist in all pictures, and agree that a 
picture is incomplete without it; only to 
be decorative is not enough for a picture 
from life. A portrait ought to be decora- 
tive in line and colour, and is incomplete 
in an artistic sense if it is not so; but 
the first object is that it should give 
vividly the features and characteristic 
expression of the sitter; if it fails to do 
that, being decorative will not save it, 
except with critics who are very much 
off their centre. However, it was a 
wery thoughtful lecture, and one to 
arouse thought in others. Mr. Walter 
Crane occupied the chair: 


Tho THE collection of more than 
Leicester a hundred drawings and 
Gallery. 


. studies by Burne-Jones at 
the Leicester Gallery did not draw, on 
the private-view day last Saturday, the 
crowd that we expected to find. Burne- 
Jones’s art, of course, never appealed, 
and was never meant to appeal, to 
popular taste, but we should have thought 
there was a large enough esoteric public 
in London to crowd a room where these 


studies were exhibited. The collection 


illustrates, as Mr. Sidney Colvin remarks 
in his preface, the extraordinary industry 
of the artist. The amount of work, 
careful and delicate work, represented 
by his studies for pictures alone, of which 
these are but a small portion, seems 
enough to fill an artistic lifetime. Some- 
thing there is wanting, no doubt, to 
place Burne-Jones in the rank of truly 
great painters. In a prosaic age of 
painting he kept steadily before him a 
highly poetic ideal from which he never 
swerved ; but the field of his poetic ideal 
was limited. The same forms, the same 
expression in the heads, meet us again 
and again; and while the quality of 
beauty is hardly ever absent, that of 
strength is almost entirely wanting. 
There was something feminine about his 
genius; his figures and heads of men are 
almost always weak; and his female 
figures do not represent the highest type 
of woman; they are creatures of a dream, 
not the perfect woman, nobly planned.“ 
The head called Desiderium ” (16), 
which was selected to reproduce on the 
invitation card to the exhibition, is to 
our thinking almost repellent in its 
over-wrought and unhuman expression ; 
but, as it represents Desire in the 
masque of Cupid, this may be right, and 
at all events it shows character, an 
element almost entirely wanting in most 
of the female heads, which have nearly 
all the same kind of dreamy undefinable 
expression ; Pope’s ill-natured line— 
„Most women have no character at all, 


would certainly apply to women as 
portrayed bv Burne-Jones. Some of 
the earlier heads, such as No. 35 in the 
catalogue, dated 1873, show more human 
character and less of the conventional 
type which pervades the later ones. 
Among the studies exhibited are a beauti- 
ful pencil drawing of lilies (27), a study 
for a bird's wing (9) and chalk studies of 
birds (11), a study for a head-dress in the 
“ Wheel of Fortune ” (15), remarkable for 
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the beautiful composition of the lines ; 
these and others of the same kind show 
how carefully the artist studied the 
detail of his pictures. Among the com- 
plete figures is a beautiful nude study for 
the Venus in the Mirror of Venus” 
(103), and a nude study in silver point 
and white (110). Among the peculiari- 
ties of the collection are various studies 
of draped figures in gold line or dot on 
variously coloured grounds; some of 
these are curiously stiff and angular in 
design, as if the employment of this 
medium affected the artist’s style of 
drawing. Everything in the collection, 
however, belongs to or contributes to an 
idealising school of art ; and this idealism 
is emphasised by contrast with the 
collection of Old Stipple Engravings in 
the next room. These represent a kind 
of art which Burne-Jones’s very soul 
abhorred, and not without reason. 
Valuable as they may be (at present) 
from a collector’s point of view, and 
interesting as examples of the taste of 
their day, there is little or no beauty in 
them ; they are the kind of things that 
lead one to look in the catalogue, from 
curiosity, to see what they are about, 
but that is all; they do not represent 
art in any sense in which thg word is 
worth anything, and we could be well 
content to do without them. 


Mr. Bertram AT the Goupil Gallery there 
Prisstman’s is a collection of landscapes 
nabenbes. by Mr. Bertram Priestman, 
concerning which our first feeling is one 


of regret that an artist possessed of such 
exceptional gifts should have shown such 


a decided tendency towards casting in 
his lot with what we call the “smeary ” 
school of landscape-painters, who paint 


trees, for instance, as masses of brush- 


work with no detail, and only the form 
of the outline to tell you that thev are 
trees. Or has Mr. Priestman been painting 
for the prevalent stvle of the Goupil 


Gallery, which is devoted more especially 


in landscape, to the modern Dutch 
school? If so, he has almost gone 
beyond his models; for the Maris’s, who 
are the great men at the Goupil Gallery, 
show more detail than in most of Mr. 
Priestman’s pictures here. On the other 
hand, he avoids the cold, grey tones of 
the Dutchmen, and in colour he is as 
attractive as in composition. These are 
landscapes of a high class, no doubt, 
but they carry breadth too far, to the 
extent of losing realism altogether. The 
two finest are perhaps the two largest, 
Evening after Rain (15) and “ The 
Ford” (29), a landscape and cattle 
picture, remarkable for its fine effect of 
light in the foreground. Among the 
smaller ones, A Suffolk Mill ” and“ On 
the River Urr ” (12 and 18), are very fine 
little landscapes. Those in which the 
sea is treated are not happy, and show 
the tendency which we have met with 
among other painters of the new school, 
to dismiss apparently all attempt at 
drawing and defining the forms of waves, 
and merely to represent them by a 
medley of brush marks of varving 
tones. In Towing out Mud Barges” 
(16) it would be impossible to tell that 
the surface represented was meant for 
sea at all, but for the fact that a steamer 
and barges are shown on it. This is 
hardly conscientious painting. 
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Messrs, Ar the spring exhibition 
Hoven sud Bons a Messrs. Tooth and Sons 
gallery the outer room is 
occupied by a dozen examples of the 
work of Mr. Fritz Thaulow, all of origin- 
ality and interest, though the artist 
has rather overdone his effect of light 
on rippled water both in “ Village on the 
Dordogne (1) and “ River in Nor- 
mandy” (3). The Old Fabrique, 
Christiana (5) shows that effect of a 
half-frozen river between banks of snow 
and ice which Mr. Thaulow has made his 
own. The best pictures of the set are 
two of the smaller ones, “ Le Soir apres 
POrage ” (9), which is a bold and broadly 
composed piece of effect, and Sunset 
(12) as seen in a village street, with some 
of the cottages in red light. The large 
room is rather a disappointment ; there 
is no figure-picture in it of real import- 
ance, for Meissonier's Dimanche (54); 
though the hand of the master is obvious 
in it, is not a Meissonier of the first order; 
and Benjamin Constant's Constant ine 
and his Councillors (53) is rather a 
piece of colour effect than a seriously- 
studied picture. The first three land- 
scapes in the room are respectively by 
three masters of landscape—Harpignies, 
Dupré, and Corot, and contrast in a very 
interesting manner the stvle of the three ; 
those by Harpignies and Corot, though 
small, are each good specimens of the 
artist, that of Dupré is not; and further 
on we come to a Diaz (18), which is 
not Diaz at his best. Cazin's Ville 
de Dinart” (19) is a fine clear bit of 
town scenery. Then we have Clays’ 
large picture, Entrée du Port de 
Marseilles” (22), which is a good example 
of his effective but mannered rendering 
of the sea, and Mr. Peter Graham's 
“ Down to the Stream (26), a mountain 
scene with Highland cattle in the fore- 
ground, which is quite in. the artist's 
most forcible way, but a very old and 
well-known combination. Two very 
small landscapes by Mr. James Faed, 
jun. (58 and 59), are very good, and Mr. 
ickering's An Autumn Cloud ” (57) is 
a powerful though rather sombre piece 
of work. There is a good deal too much 
of Mr. Leader’s hard and mannered 
landscape painting, which is popular 
no doubt, but does not appeal much to 
those who take landscape painting 
seriously. 


Studies Ar the Fine Art Societv 
is a collection of studies of 
wild beasts, by Mr. J. M. 
Swan; mostly slight in character, such 
studies as an artist makes as a means 
to an end, and it may be questioned 
whether they contain quite the stuff 
to make an exhibition of; though Mr. 
Swan’s mastery of animal form and 
movement is so notable that it is of 
interest to see how he obtains it. One 
is particularly struck by the sense of 
movement conveyed in the studies of 
animals walking, the jaguar in pastel 
especially (4), and the two lionesses 
(21, 25); and the Tigress- Drinking (27). 
with head to the spectator, shows the 
build of the anatomy in a remarkable 
manner. Among the best besides these 
are the “Tigress Watching Tortoise ” 
(45), the “Puma” (94), Leopard in 
Lair“ (95), and the drawing, little more 
than an outline on brown paper, of a 


of 
Animals. 
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Group of Lions” (102), whoThave 
composed themselves for the painter’s 
Purpose in a manner which could not 
have been improved ; presumably the 
animals may be credited with it, as one 
cannot haul lions about and pose them. 


Ar the Dowdeswell Galleries 
is a collection of crayon 
drawings by M. Lucien H. 
Monod, “ Associé de la Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts.” These are delicately 
executed crayon drawings in fine out- 
line on brown-tinted paper, slightly 
shaded and touched with white for the 
light. They are nearly all figures of 
women; some of them portraits, which 
remind one of M. Helleu translated 
from dry-point into crayon. Some of 
them are very well drawn nude studies, 
in which, however, the artist seems 
inclined to seek difficult rather than 
graceful poses—they are all in awkward 
attitudes, except the “‘ Etude de Torse ” 
(41), which is a fine drawing in every 
scmse. Among the best of the others 
are La Psyché (9); Tete de Fillette ” 
(10); Profil de Jeune Fille” (13); 
Ta Fleur Respirée” (18); and “ Les 
Bagues (38), which shows a lovely 
head. They form a collection of great 


artistic interest. 
— —+@—e——__ 
THE NEW GALLERY EXHIBITION. 


THE Seventeenth Summer Exhibition at the 
New Gallery can hardly be called a very striking 
one as far as the pictures are concerned, though 
it contains some fine and interesting works, pre- 
eminent among which is Mr. Watts’s Endy- 
mion (132), a replica to a larger scale of a 
picture already well known ; but this version is 
the finer work, and is in the artist’s finest style 
of colour harmony and composition. Judged 
by comparison with the four others, which 
appear to be new works, one can hardly suppose 
that the Endymion ” is a recent painting, for 
its treatment is in every respect far superior to 
the others, which are not happy ; indeed, the 
naked child coming out of the sea, and bearing 
the mystic title Whence—Whither ?” might 
provoke a smile but for respect for an intention 
so thoroughly in earnest. But Mr. Watts has 
taken now to using painting as a medium for 
setting forth a moral meaning, and it is a 
dangerous emina for a painter to take. The 
flight of children entitled “ A Fugue ” (193) is 
indeed a decorative rather than a moral subject 
—in intention at all events, but it is not very 
satisfying in that sense. 

In figure pictures which are not portraits the 
exhibition is by no means strong ; indeed there 
is nothing of real importance except Mr. 
Jacomb-Hood’s finely-designed circular picture 
The Child ” (256), in which a naked infant on 
its mother’s knee is the centre of attraction of a 
group of figures round it, arranged in a com- 
position reminding one of Botticelli, though 
the composition is all which it has in common 
with him. Mr. Colliers “The Land of 
Dreams ” (280), where two young women sit on 
a high 5 overlooking a wide- extended 
landscape, has a pleasing sentiment about it, 
though the figures hardly detach themselves 
sufficiently from the landscape, the distant 
shore showing nearly the same texture as their 
raiment ; as a composition, however, it is very 
successful. Miss Dorothea Laudau exhibits a 
rather telling emblematic picture, “The Two 
Guests (13), two half-length figures in profile 
approaching a door, one of which is Death, a 
cloaked skeleton, the other apparently Fame ; 
it is an effective and poetic work. Mr. Hugh 
G. Riviere’s “ A Libation to Olympus ” (222) 
is a clever picture of a crew of ancient Greek 
boatmen on a finely-painted dark sea. Mr. 
Strudwick exhibits one of his large allegorical 

ictures in Early Renaissance style, Passing 
Days ” (104); there is always something to 
enjoy in these, conventional and mannered as 
they are. Among smaller works should be 
noticed Mr. Arthur Hacker's very clever and 
original “ study ” (119), a red-haired lady in a 
blue dress seated in the open air, with her face 


M. Monod's 
Drawings. 
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away from the spectator. Mr. 


and interesting little picture, showin 
Prince of Wales (afterwards Edwar 


dian E 
are richly coloured tents and pavilions. 


Of rtraits there are various admirable 


examples. Mr. Sargent's Mrs. Hugh Smith ” 


(239), though not one of his great triumphs, is a 
fine half-length of an elderly lady, whose figure 
is relieved against a red curtain, and whose face 


is painted with great power; the rest of the 


picture shows the artist's usual brilliancy in 
treating accessories and jewellery, and his 


usual (or too frequent) carelessness with the 
hands. 


Primaudaye, the latter a half-length showin 
a very good and refined scheme of colour, an 
Mr. Austen Brown's A Chinese Cloak (257), 


which is practically a portrait, and is an effective 
In the 


painting of a picturesque costume. 
west room are several very characteristic por- 


traits; a head of Mr. Holman Hunt (153), by 
rtrait 


Sir George Reid ; Mr. Robert Brough’s 
of Mrs. G. A. Paley, in a dark dress ; 
Shannon’s very clever and taking 
child, Joan Ratcliffe ” (131); an 
Brown’s of the Archbishop of Armagh” 


J. J. 


(201), realistic and vigorous enough, but rather 


a work of humour than of art. Why Mr. 


Arthur Hughes’s beautiful and refined portrait 
of “ Mrs. Stephen Massingberd ” (373), in its 
framing of a flower garden, is consigned to the 
end of the balcony we do not understand ; it is 


a very out-of-the-way position for such a work, 


but it has the advantage of standing alone 


instead of being brought into collision with 


works of a coarser type of execution, and so is 


better seen there, if only visitors find it out; 
but everyone does not ascend to the balcony. 
There are several landscapes of special 
interest. Perhaps the most powerful and 
original is Mr. Pickering's At Rest (231), 


a picture of a dark wooded glen with a sunlit 


wood in the rear, painted in a very rich and 
strong key of colour; and the best and most 


complete of all is a small and unpretending 
landscape by Mr. Alfred Withers, The Chalk 


Pit (111), a work recalling the best traditions 
of the earlier school of English landscape- 


painting. Mr. Edgar Barclay's The Druid’s 
Tomb” and “ The Squirrel ” (99 and 109) are 


two very charming pieces of woodland scenery, 
the former reminding one a little of Alfred Hunt. 


Mr. C. W. Wyllie's The Calm Before the 


Storm ” (177) is a beautifully painted coast 
scene in which bright sunshine is about to give 


way to storm ; and Mr. J. W. North has a large 


and fine work in his own manner (162), which, 
though beautiful, is not exactly that of nature. 
In the south room are some small but notable 


landscapes; Mr. Adrian Stokes's November 


in the Dolomites ” (16) and Green Haunts and 
Loneliness (34), the latter a woodland glade 
with a remarkably bold treatment of strong 

eens and bright patches of sunlight; Mr. 

red Hall's The A Day ” (52), a picture 
with a peculiar style of handling, but with a 
sentiment of its own ; and a little work by Mr. 
Montague Smythe, “ The Bathers ” (4), a glen 
by the seaside, which is remarkable for its 
subtle treatment of tones and a unity of style 
which pervades the whole and gives it rank as a 
real work of art. Among idyllic pictures, in 
which landscape and figures combine, Mr. 
Wetherbee, the best master in England of this 
class of work, contributes two, of which the 
most important is Enone Forsaken (213), 
a pastoral very pleasing in itself, but the figure 
of Enone is hardly equal to the part—she is a 
mere ordinary and rather childlike shepherdess, 
not fit to bear a name famed in ancient romance. 

There is no great work of sculpture, but among 
the objects in the central hall there are some 
of great interest and originality. There are 
three together, Nos. 474, 475, and 476; Mr. 
Derwent Wood’s small-scale ‘Sketch for a 
Group of Samson and Delilah” ; Mr. Dressler’s 
life-size bronze head and bust of “A Bac- 
chante,” with a very large style about it and a 
fine treatment of drapery ; and Mr. Taubman’s 
rather curiously conceived life-size group “ The 
Dance,” which represents only the heads and 
part of the torsos of the two dancers, face to 
face, the interest of the work turning on the 
expression of the two heads, which is very fine 
and intense. Miss Esther Moore's “ The 
Charmed Circle of Youth” (480) is a very 


Byam Shaw’s 

Last Days at Ludlow, 1483 220) is a clever 
the young 
V.) and a 
companion (or perhaps two of his courtiers) 
looking from a narrow window in the castle at a 
below, in the foreground of which 


Among the other portraits in the same 
room are Mr. Collier’s of Mrs. Anthony Hope 
Hawkins (215) and Mr. G. Henry’s of Miss La 


rtrait of a 
Mr. Harris 
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poetic little work—a little nude wi figure 
reclining on the top of a circular estal, the 
head partially shaded by the wings. Mr 


Pomeroy’s bronze statue of India (481), part of 
& monument to Lord Dufferin, for Belfast, has 
a great style about it, and is an impressive piece 
of work. Countess Gleichen's Memorial to 
Two Officers of the Grenadier Guards” is a 
rather remarkable design in marble, bronze, and 
mosaic, both decorative in effect and impressive 
in feeling. There is an original design for the 
estal of a sundial (501) by Mr. E. Roscoe 
ullins, and among the jewellery a necklace by 
the Ranee of Sarawak (case 512) and one by Mrs. 
Bethune (No. 5 in case 513) are admirable ; 
the latter especially an unusual and very. 
effective design. 


—ä8 . — 


COMPETITION FOR CITY OF LONDON 
LYING-IN HOSPITAL. 


The six designs submitted in the limited 
competition for rebuilding this hospital are 
now on view in the board-room of the existing 
building in City-road, E.C. Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe has acted as assessor, and we under- 
stand that the premiums have been awarded 
in accordance with his report. The first 
premium of 100 guineas has been gained b 
Messrs. H. H. and M. E. Collins, and the second 
of 50 guineas by Messrs. Charles Reilly and 
Son; the designs of Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle 
and Son, and Mr. Wm. C. Marshall, are bracketed 
together for the third place, and the third 
premium of 25 guineas will be divided between 
these firms. The names of the authors of the 
two other designs are not stated. 

The site is at the corner of City-road and 
Old-street, and is now occupied by the hospital 
erected in 1771. The existing buildings will be 
removed, with the exception of a low range 
of buildings in the rear of the site. The instruc- 
tions to architects 
and to this fact some of the differences between 
the designs may perha 
i i 5 the main building 
ic] store rooms, eatin a atus,' 
disinfection, etc., in the ben Hae 
waiting-room, medical officers’ rooms, etc., 
on the ground floor; four wards for six beds 
each, one for one bed, and a labour ward, with 
the usual subsidiary rooms and matron’s 
rooms, on the first floor ; similar wards, etc., on 
the second floor, together with a staff nurses’ 
sitting-room ; and on the third floor an isolation 
ward, nurses’ bedrooms, etc. The other 
accommodation to be provided includes a small 
chapel, waiting-room for 100 persons, in- 
patients’ receiving room, midwives’ room, 
eto. The number of drawings was restricted 
to six, namely five plans, and one elevation, but 
some of the competitors ha ve also submitted 
perspectives, sections, and other elevations. 

The site is so small that the whole of it 
can be shown on the ground-floor plan, a 
block-plan being therefore unnecessary. 
According to the instructions the limit of cost 
was originally 15,000/., but this, we understand, 
was subsequently raised to 20,000. 

Architects were informed that the outside 
appearance is quite a secondary consideration, 
the principal features are internal planning and 
its suitability for the requirements.” The 
authors of the first premiated design (No. 5) 
have acted up to this instruction ; the lanning 
is good, and the outside appearance has evi. 
dently been “ quite a secondary consideration.“ 
It is to be hoped that the design will be so 
modified as to be more worthy of the situation. 
The planning is somewhat peculiar, but well 
adapted to the site. The principal entrance- 
hall and staircase are in the City-road front of a 
central oblong block, with the matron’s office 
on the right, and the secretary’s office on the 
left; behind these a corridor runs to the right 
and left, parallel with City-road, and in the 
rear of the corridor are a ger vice- room, waiting- 
room, and porter’s room. The board room 
is in the left-hand angle of the site, at the 
junction of City-road and Old-street, and behind 
it are the large waiting-room, midwives’ chang- 
ing room, linen airing room, etc., the corridor- 
along this side being continued to communicate- 
with the corridor of the existing range of 
buildings. Some of these rooms are only one 
story high, and the general arrangement can 
be more easily understood by reference to the 
plans of the upper floors. On the first floor the- 
central rectangular block has the principal. 
staircase and lift, matron’s rooms, a one- bed 
ward, and hot cupboard in front of the corridor, 
and a ward kitchen, labour ward (25 ft. by 
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17 ft.), and a baby washing-room in the rear. 
The corridor is continued at each end by means 
of a cross-lighted lobby to a six-bed ward, 
which is placed at an obtuse angle with the 
corridor, so that the axes of the two wards and of 
the central block form approximately three sides 
of an octagon. At each end of the central 
block, another corridor leads from the 
main corridor to another large ward, the axis 
of which is approximately at right angles to that 
of ward in front of it. The same arrangement 
is repeated on the second floor. On the third 
floor the isolation ward (27 ft. by 20 ft.) and its 
vecessories are arranged over the right rear 
ward, and the six nurses’ bedrooms and work- 
room over the central block. All the principal 
wards are well isolated, and the sanitary 
ee are placed in towers cut off from the 
corridors by cross-lighted lobbies. The six- 
bed wards are 31 ft. long and 27 ft. wide, and 
all the angles are pounded off; windows are 
placed in the rounded angles, and along the two 
sides, and also over the fire places at the outer 
ends, and over the doors at the inner ends. The 
lobbies forming the approaches to the large 
wards are low, so that air can circulate between 
the flat roof of one lobby and the floor of the 
lobby above. Reverting to the ground-floor 
plan, the doctors’ quarters are under the right 
front ward, and the chapel under the right rear 
ward ; the board room under the left front ward, 
and the airing room, etc., under the left rear 
ward. The authors submit an alternative 
ground-floor plan, with the nurses’ bedrooms 
on this floor, and the external appearance of 
this design is shown by a badly-drawn perspec- 
tive. As regards the planning, the accepted 
design is undoubtedly the best submitted ; 
as regards the external treatment it is almost 
if not quite. the worst. 

The second premiated design (No. 6) is less 
satisfactory in plan, but is much better exter- 
nally. The entrance is in the middle of the 
City-road front, and has a waiting-room on the 
left and porter’s room on the right of peculiar 
shape ; the corridor between these is continued 
past the doctor's office, ambulance store, and 
principal staircase on the left, and the secre- 
tary’s two offices on the right, to a transverse 
corridor, behind which are the matron’s office 
and a babies’ linen washing-room. The first- 
floor plan again gives the key to the ground- 
floor arrangement; in the central block, over 
the rooms just described, the labour ward is in 
the front over the entrance and the porter’s and 
waiting rooms (not a good position); the 
matron's rooms are over the secretary's offices, 
the one-bed ward over the doctor's office, and 
the baby washing-room behind the transverse 
corridor. This corridor is continued at each 
end beyond the central block by a cross- 
lighted lobby to a pair of wards, the axes of 
which form with the axis of the transverse 
corridor a sort of double Y, thus . A ward 
kitchen is placed in the angle formed by each 
pair of wards. The sanitary fittings are 
arranged in towers, approached from the ward 
corridors by cross-lighted lobbies. The large 
wards measure 37 ft. by 27 ft., but the angles 
are widely splayed, so that the effective area is 
less than these dimensions appear to give. 
Windows are placed in the two long sides of 
each ward and in three of the splays. In the 
first premiated design each large ward is 
isolated; in Messrs. Reilly and Son’s design 
each pair is isolated. The same arrangement 
is repeated on the second floor. The third 
floor is over the central block only, and the 
bedrooms are very small. On the ground floor 
the difficulties of the arrangement adopted 
for the wards above have proved too great 
for the ingenuity of the authors, and the 
planning of the rooms under the pair of wards 
towards Old-street is far from satisfactory. 

Design No. 1, by Mr. Wm. C. Marshall, is 
bracketed third with No. 3, by Messrs. T. W. 
Aldwinckle and Son, but, on the whole, we 
consider the latter to be the better of the two. 
In external treatment it is certainly superior. 
As far as the planning is concerned, the general 
arrangement is somewhat similar, and there 
are defecta in each. In neither design is 
there any attempt to isolate the principal wards, 
and this has clearly been regarded by the assessor 
as a serious defect. In Mr. Marshall's design the 
wards are better lighted; in the other the sani- 
tary arrangements are much more satisfactory. 
On the first floor Mr. Marshall has a single 
corridor parallel to City-road, and in front 
of this there are two wards (one at 
each end), 34 ft. 6 in. by 23 ft. 9 in., the longer 
axes being at right angles to the corridor ; 


between these wards there are three small 
rooms, namely, a baby washing-room, staff 
nurses’ sitting-room, and a one-bed ward. 
Behind the corridor the main staircase, ward 
kitchen, sink- room, and _ water-closet are 


placed, and there are also two large wards at 


the ends of the corridor, and a labour ward 
(24 ft. by 22 ft.) in a projection at the rear. 
There is only one water-closet on this floor 
and only one sink-room, and the lobby leading to 
them is not cross-lighted. The same arrange- 
ment is repeated on the second floor. The 
matron’s rooms are placed on the ground floor, 
and some of the other rooms on this floor are 
not adequately lighted. The elevation is 
feebly drawn and without character. The 
author has adhered to the instructions as to 
the number of drawings. 

In Messrs. Aldwinckle and Son’s design 
the two front wards are parallel to the corridor 
and the two rear wards at right angles to it, the 
arrangement being just the reverse of that in 


Mr. Marshall’s design, but the relative position 


of the two adjacent wards is less satisfactory 
in the former than in the latter. In Messrs. 
Aldwinckle and Son’s plan the wards are 
35 ft. by 24 ft., and in each of the two front 
wards one of the longer sides, against which 
three beds are placed, is entirely blocked by 
the end of the rear ward and by part of the 
corridor, so that there are no windows between 
these beds. The labour ward is in front of the 
main corridor, which is not a good position. 
The linen-store and larder, which are provided 
near the ward kitchen, are useful, and the 
sanitary arrangements are more satisfactory 
than in some of the other designs. The ground 
floor is well planned, and the elevation simple 
and refined. 

No. 4 is a charming set of drawings, and 
shows meritorious work, both in plan and 
elevation. On the first floor, the main corridor 
(parallel to City-road) extends the whole length 


of the main building, and is terminated at each 


end by a sanitary tower, with cross-lighted 
lobby. The large wards (36 ft. by 23 ft. 6 in.) 
are placed on each side of the corridor near 
the ends, so that the corridor and four wards 
form together a block of buildings shaped 
like the letter H. On each side of the central 
part of the corridor there is, however, an inter- 
mediate block, the front portion containing 
the matron’s rooms and the back portion the 
principal stairs, kitchen, baby washing-room, 
labour ward, one-bed ward, hot cupboard, 
sink-room, and water-closet. The principal 
defect is the crowding of the buildings in the 
rear of the main corridor ; the labour ward and 


‘one of the large wards are only 3 ft. 6 in. apart, 


and the other rooms are only 14 ft. from the 
wards. On the ground floor the crowding 18 
still more marked. The second floor is similar, 


‘but with the staff nurses’ sitting-room and 
-work-room over the matron’s rooms. Externally 


the whole of the ground story is of plain stone, 


without plinth or cornice, except at the entrance 


in the centre of the principal front; the next 
story is entirely of brick, with the exception of 
stone dressings to the six windows in the central 
portion; the next story is of brick with stone 


bands; and the central. portion is carried up 


another story in & similar manner. The water- 
colour perspective is an excellent piece of work. 
Probably, this design has failed to secure a 
premium on account of its costliness. 
Design No. 2 is clearly out of court. The 
construction is faulty to a serious extent. 
There are half-brick walls, about 30 ft. long, 
between the cross walls, and carried up through 
three stories. Many of the 14 in. external 
walls on the third floor are not over walls 
below, and in one case a girder with a clear span 
of 48 ft. would be required, and one end of the 


girder would come over a window. There are 


other defects in the planning, as in the arrange- 
ment of the entrances and corridors on the 
ground floor, but it is unnecessary to describe 
them in detail. 

We were not permitted to see the reports 
which accompanied the designs, and are, there- 
fore, unable to give the authors’ estimates or to 
describe the methods of heating and ventilation 
which they suggested. 

——— — — 


Town HALL ror LAMBErH.—At the meeting 
of Lambeth Borough Council on Thursday of 
last week (April 14) it was resolved to erect 
a town hall on a site at the corner of Acre- 
lane and Brixton-hill. The President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects is to be 
asked to appoint an assessor. 


i 
. THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS. 


Tux usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of Britis Architects was held on 
Monday at the Rooms of the Institute, No. 9. 
Conduit-street, the President, Mr. Aston Webb. 
R. A., in the chair. 


The Registration Question. 

The Chairman: Before asking Mr. Prior to 
read his paper I have just one or two remarks 
to make in reference to a matter which rather 
closely concerns the affairs of this Instit ute. 
It will be known to you possibly that a 
committee consisting of certain members of 
our Institute have issued a circular asking the 
opinion of members on the subject of registra- 
tion. I think it only right to mention that 
when the committee of this Institute which 
has been appointed on registration met 
the question arose as to the circular which 
was proposed to be issued asking the members 
of the Institute whether they were in favour 
of registration or not, our committee thought 
that it would be very unwise to prejudge this 
question by a circular in the first instance, 
and practically they unanimously expressed the 
Opinion that it was undesirable that any 
attempts should be made to prejudge the 
question in this way. This was not formally 
communicated to the outside committee as had 
been intended, but there were several members 
of the committee present who, we uaderstan l. 
did informally communicate it to their com- 
mittee. But I am sorry to say that in 
spite of this strong expression of opinion— 
practically unanimously made—an appeal has 
been issued to members asking for their 
opinion on this question before the committee 
appointed have had time in any way to 
lay before the members of our body their 
opinion of the pros and cons of the question. 
We are all quite willing it should be carefully 
considered, and a report drawn up as to the 
merits or the demerits of the proposal which 
has been made. I am informed by the chairman 
of that committee that the notice was sent 
out through some misunderstanding amongst 
the members of the committee itself. But 
the council feel that in a matter of such 
importance as this there should be no carelessness 
about the issue of such a circular. Three 
members of the committee—Mr. Seth Smith, 
Mr. Wimperis, and Mr. Guy Dawber—have, I 
understand, since resigned from the committee, 
and I hope that other members will show 
their sense of the unfortunate occurrence by 
doing the same, for it really makes the 
consideration of the question very difficuit 
if it is to be treated in this way. The council 
think it only right that I should mention 
this matter at the first opportunity before the 
members of the Institute. Perhaps you will 
allow me, as I am on this question, just to give 
one little hint on my own account. You will 
have the question of the election of the members 
of the council for the coming year shortly 
before you, and the responsibility rests on 
every one of us to vote for the best men 
to represent the profession on the council, 
and [hops they will consider not only this 
question of registration, but also the general 
qualifications of each man to best represent us 
on the council. 


The Statues of Wells. 


Mr. E. S. Prior, M.A. Cantab., then read a 
paper on »The Statues of Wells, with Some 

ntemporary Foreign Examples, of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

The statues of Wells front, said the author, 
have escaped the chances which have been 
almost everywhere destructive to medieval 
sculpture—they have not been largely defaced 
by iconoclastic or political riot; they still possess 
their heads, arms, and their main features 
unbroken; the face of the stone has not com- 
pletely perished as so much of English building 
stone has done, and in the pure air of a West 
country town it has been but little coated with 
dirt; and, as a crowning mercy, they have 
not been “‘ restored ” away by the “ restorer.” 
They belong to that fresh, early period of Gothic 
art when its expression seems to leap upwand 
like a flame; when in the heat of it art ran 
molten into the moulds of new motives, when the 
image and superscription that for the thousand 
years of the Byzantine dynasty had been the 
currency of art was in a couple of generations 
entirely coined afresh, minted, as it were, for 
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the Gothic dynasty. We can see in the Wells 


statues the genesis of a dominant art, the 
triumphant pro that marks the creation of 
a great style, till in the latest and best of our 
Wells figures has been reached the highest level 
of the English accomplishment. - 

The author explained that his intention 
was to develop certain views upon one 5 
of the Wells statues which circumstances had 
brought to his notice. The scaffolding recently 
erected had given opportunity of observing 
at close quarters not only the matter of the 
portrayal, but its manner; and Mr. Arthur 
Gardner had made photographic studies of 
certain features which he (Mr. Gardner) would 
presently put before the meeting. As a pre- 
liminary, the author briefly surveyed the points 
they wished to develop. 

The art of the statuary in stone is the art of 
his chisel. His craft lies in the edge of the chisel 
or other implement with which he shapes and 
models his stone. The author’s point was that 
the consideration of that use of the chisel gives 
the key to the history of English sculpture. 
In the simple action of cutting stone lies 
a world of diversity in which can be clearly 
mapped out territories of style. Even in the 
plain dressing and walling of freestone, the 
date and style of the masons were expressin 
themselves all through the Middle Ages, an 
this expression can be traced from one period 
to another by the variations in the finishing 
and setting of the stone employed. Fully as 
expressive of date and style is the signature 
of the figure sculptor in his use of the chisel 
point upon his statue; it is the expression 
of his time; it shows a growth from one stage 
of execution to another, exhibits certain 
peculiarities arising from the phases of his craft, 
from the traditions of his age, from the texture 
of the stone he uses, from the commerce and 
connexions of the habitat in which he works. 
His chisel conventions are the nature tongue 
of the sculptor. From the consideration of 
them we may say he is Englishman, Frenchman, 
Italian. or German, thot his craft has grown up 
in the works of this or that stone, that he was 
living at a certain date, and had, in fact, a 
certain position in the history of English, 
French, Italian, or German art. 

The building of Wells Cathedral was the 
work of sets of masons who began in the 
XIIth century and carried on what was prac- 
tically a continuous succession of stone-cutting 
craft, culminating in the statues of the West 
front, and leading on in them from step to step 
of progress until the highest attiinment was 
reached. The combination in the building of 
oolite in wall and arch-moulding, with limestone 
shafts, makes a distinct and peculiar sub-species 
of XIIIth century mason-craft. It is distin- 
guished by certain peculiarities of moulding in 
arch moulds and capitals, and by not having its 
wall stone dressed with the notched chisel. It 
occurs at Sherborne, Gloucester, and Exeter, but 
its great accomplishment was the West front of 
Wells, and it was in connexion with ita style 
that the great statue-making of the front was 
achieved. 

The author proceeded to trace back this 
XIIIth century style of figurework to its early 
beginnings, showing how the free statue in stone 
grew up without any special effort in the Wells 
building. The head expres ion had been long 
in practice for label and corbel ; the full relief 
and the attitude of a statue had by 1220 been 
for some time in the ambitions of the carver of 
recumbent effigies, by 1220 the draperies had 
made their expression in the ordinary archi- 
tectural carving of the mason. Nor was the 
motive of this great enterprise of setting up 
ranges of life-size saints any sudden and new idea. 
Life-size free-standing images had—from the 
Xth century, at any rate—been in the habit of 
Englishart. The manner of such representation 
was part of the ordinary church fitting of the 
time. But this statue-making was goldsmith’s 

work—adapted for the niches of an internal 
screen reredos; the new thing was thatthe Wells 
figures were stonemason’s work. When the 
mason’s skill had reached that power of carving 
the human figure which the building of Wells 

ave him, immediately the project of using 
bis powers to furnish the great iconostasis of 
stone, whieh the west front of Wells is. would 

arise and would be in the natural functional 
development of English Gothic style. 

Exnibiting the statues by s'ides, the author 
put them into groups to show their 
successive stages of development. and to 
bring out the evidence of a peculiar Wells 
technique which was a distinctly native posses- 


sion, growing out of the Wells building, and 
declaring itself as the production of no foreign 
hand. In a figure remaining at Winchester 
the Wells manner could be seen carried a stage 
further. The distinctness of the Wells treat- 
ment would display itself beside other English 
work, contemporary or nearly contemporary, 
at Westminster and Lincoln. Yet in them 
all—at Wells, Westminster, and Lincoln— 
will be seen a general flavour, a generic like- 
ness, which seems to be evident under the 
distinctions of species in the three. To empha- 
sise this point the author referred to con- 
temporary work abroad. Despite similarities 
and often identities of the subject of statue- 
making, despite the likenesses of treatment 
as to the characters represented, despite the 
close parallelism in the conditions of the 
sculptors, abroad as in England working up 
from Romanesque traditions in stone-cutting 
to the accomplishment of Gothic ideals, 
the handling of the English work shows as 
distinct from that abroad. There is a generic 
French manner displayed at Chartres, Amiens, 
and Rheims, which, just as our English generic 
manner had its own varieties, so in the sculptural 
development of each of these three cathedrals 
developed a particular specific technique that 
can in each case distinguish them. 

The author's conclusion was that the 
Wells statues were a production of English 
art, not, as much assertion has declared them, 
the work of any foreign sculptor. For as it 
can be clearly seen that neither the sculptors 
of Westminster nor Lincoln carved figures 
like those of Wells, so equally must those of 
Chartres, Rheims, or Amiens be acquitted 
of having had a share in them. 


Mr. Arthur Gardner supplemented the paper 
by showing on the screen specimens of work at 
Chartres, Rheims, and Amiens, contemporary 
with that of Wells Cathedral. Most of the 
views were taken by himself, but some he 
explained had been lent by Professor Letheby. 
He endorsed the conclusions of Mr. Prior that 
the work at Wells was essentially that of 
English workmen. 

Mr. St. John Hope said he was so thorough] 
in accord with all that Mr. Prior had said, 
that he had really little to add on his own 
accoun’. With the view that the origin 
of these figures was English he was in entire 
agreement. It was only a few weeks back 
that he had the opportunity of showing photo- 
graphs of those wonderful figures from Wells 
to Le Comte de Lasteyrie, and of asking him 
whether they had anything of the kind in France 
or any work like that which would justify 
those who claimed a foreign origin for some 
of them, and he said at once that there was no 
French influence in the'n and that they were 
thoroughly English. With that opinion he 
thought they might rest content, and hereafter 
they ought to have nobody putting forward any 
claim for the foreign origin of these wonderful 
sculptures. It was rather exasperating to 
take up guide-books and find that the so-called 
authorities had set down all of the fine work 
in this country to foreigners, and yet when 
they come to make a comparative examination 
of one work with another, and when they went 
to those absolutely undeniable authorities— 
documents—they found that these so-called 
foreign works were almost always the work 
of men who bore English names and whom 
they had no reason to suppose were other 
than Englishmen. He was dining not long 
ago in the Hall of Magdalen ees Oxford, 
and was looking at the beautiful panelling 
at the back of the high table, and he 
asked one of the Fellows who had studied 
the question whether he found any reference in 
the college accounts to the men who produced 
this very charming Renaissance work. He 
afterwards received from this gentleman 
extracts of various entries which showed that 
the timber was sent from London to Oxford, 
and was carved in Oxford by Englishmen. 
The accounts showed that this wonderful 
work was the work of English artists, and not 
that of Italians or Flemish artists who were 
tainted with Italian traditions. Mr. Prior 
and Mr. Gardner had shown by their interesting 
comparative examinations how very clearly 
the Wells images stood out from anything else 
as being a product of our own country. He 
had been over these figures several times 
with Mr. Prior and Professor Lethaby on the 
scaffolding, and their views were thoroughly in 
accord. 

Professor Lethaby said he did not think 


he differed from Mr. Prior in the minutest | 
detail. Mr. Gardner had mentioned the 
Founders statues at Chartres, but he believed 
the most recent opinion was that all these 
things were really saints and scriptural people. 
Although they were referred to as Queen 
Matilde and King John, and so on, later 
opinions held them to be statues of David 
and Samuel, and other biblical persons. One 
thing he would suggest was that those 
in search of a holiday should go to Rheims 
this year, for the scaffolding was being placed 
round the Cathedral front, which stood 
out beyond anything else in Europe, except 
St. Mark’s, at Venice—the latter, of course, 
from an entirely different point of view. When 
that scaffolding came down no one knew what 
they would see. 

Professor Beresford Pite, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Prior and Mr. Gardner, 
said the paner had been most interesting, as it 
had renewed the acquaintance he made many 
years ago with the sculptures at Wells. To 
architects there was à very great and delightful 
element of beauty in Wells front. There was an 
extraordinary contrast of the forms of the sculp- 
tures, and yet their harmony with the columns 
and shaftings was of very great value as an 
element of design, and it was altogether charm- 
ing to be told by Mr. Prior that the forms of the 
mouldings linked themselves with the sections 
so thoroughly. There was something fascinat- 
ing in the idea that he did not think they would 
readily forget. The design of these sculptured 
fronts was very interesting. One had been 
rather compelled to the thought that the archi- 
tectural design had been subordinated to the 
story or poem intended, and he always felt 
that very strongly at Wells, and he did not 
know that they had any indication from Mr. 
Prior of the story which had led to the creation 
of this delightful series at Wells. The biblical 
series below and the series above were didactic in 
a high degree, and one expected that the figures 
in between had some story and meaning and 
order and ratio which defined to a great extent 
the limits of the original design. Unfortunately 
Salisbury was not what it was, but they saw in 
Peterborough and Lincoln facades laid out for 
sculptural representation, and he could not 
accept the feeling that the mere architectural 
arrangement of niches was designed by one 
man, and then that a group of sculptors 
were called in to fill them, accidentally some- 
times, with scriptural figures. He had a 
strong idea that very much the same 
planning as in the subject matter of a 
great stained glass window underlay the 
subject matter of these at fronts. They 
had been told that Mr. Hope would solve the 
mystery and puzzle, but he had acquiesced in 
Mr. Prior's views in a very disappointing way. 
There was undoubtedly at Wells great originality 
on the part of the designer, for the designer had 
cut himself free from a good many traditions 
and thought for himself. With reference to 
the gable, for instance, he had no recollection 
of any similar form in England, and he did 
not know but what it was altogether unique. 
It was certainly very remarkable and peculiar, 
and very exceptional in stone, and he supposed 
that it was always the intention to erect western 
towers. Some such idea or design must have 
been in existence when the lower part of the 
front was planned. At about the same time 
they had Peterborough with great originality 
of treatment, and there was also Salisbury 
and Lincoln. He believed that Hugh de Wells 
also did work at Lincoln. In these fronts there 
was the same great movement in the direction 
of originality of treatment at work amongst 
English church architects at that time. It 
was a matter of very great interest, and there 
was no doubt that Wells was on: of the finest 
examples of that movement. 

Mr. H. Stannus seconded the motion, and 
said that to try and explain the storiation of 
this west front would be rather a large order 
at that hour, and moreover the reader of the 
paper expressly explained that this scheme 
of storiation was being carefully worked out by 
two friends of his, and he (Mr. Stannus) trusted 
that they might have the opportunity of reading 
about it later on. There were two thoughts 
which struck him very strongly while looking 
at the delightful series of views. One point 
was, How very like the development of 
Greek art they were.“ He could parallel every 
stage of the development from photographs 
that he had, beginning with archaic statues 
dug up in the recent excavations of the Acropolis 
right down to the group of the Three Graces,” 
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or whatever it might be that they had in the 
British Museum, that led one to feel that all 
great art was one. They saw that development 
shewn in the dra by the parallel lines 
and then the zig zag folds what they saw so 
N marked in archaic Greek work. Later 
on the folds became larger and of greater 
variety, until they come to the noble work of 
Phidias, which, he ventured to say, could really 
be paralleled by some of the work they had seen 
on the screen that evening. It was many 
years ago that someone made the remark that 
there was the same character in transverse 
sections of folds of Greek drapery as the 
transverse sections of Greek mouldings. He 
was glad that had been shown with the Cathedral 
mouldings. It was another proof if one were 
needed that the sculpture was not imported 
and put there, but was really made on the spot ; 
like all great art made for its place, and pro- 
bably in some cases in its place. If he were to 
criticise, he would draw atten ion to the at 
want of repose there was in the front at Wells. 
And there was another parallel which occurred to 
him in the front of the Certosa near Pavia. He 
thought the design at Wells would be a stronger 
one if the general scheme of decoration of the 
whole front had not been carved right across the 
buttresses. 

Mr. Dressler said Mr. Prior had led him to 
understand that this was a lecture on archeology, 
but he felt it was a lecture on most beautiful 
art. He very much admired Gothic art, 
although he was trained more in the classic, 
but before Mr. Stannus got up he was thinking 
of the great similarity there was in Gothic art 
and olassic art, and he also quite agreed that 
there was a natural development, and that the 
first effort of all sculptures had been to imitate 
architectural forms. They saw long form-like 
columns, with lines on them very much like 
the Corinthian column, and by degrees they 
saw the efforts of the artist to bring life into 
them and to make the arms far away from 
the body, and so on. His general interest in 
all these things was that of the modern man. 
Archeology was very interesting, but the great 
thing was how they were to derive any benefit 
from it, and how they were to get the beauty of 
the times gone by. He did not propose to 
attempt to solve that question. Everyone 
would be delighted if opportunities such as the 
old soulptors had were given to sculptors 
to represent themselves on the face of fine 
buildings rather than in producing work 
which could only be placed inside or placed in 

ublic places for which they were never intended. 
They all desired to associate themselves once more 
with the fine buildings of the time, but how it 

was to be done he must leave it to others to nis 
The Chairman said they were all evidently 
agreed with Mr. Prior in thinking that these 
statues were the work of English sculptors. 
Call them sculptors if they would, but he 
understood that probably these men were really 
superior masons. They were men who worked on 
the fronts of the building and by degrees through 
their increased skill were entrusted with the 
figure work of the building. They must have 
grown up with it and have known every portion 
of it, and, as had been pointed out, were 
so engrained with the architecture of the build- 
ing that their figures were almost unconsciously 
affected by the mouldings by which the figures 
were surrounded. They, as architects, looking 
at the illustrations, would feel how wonderfully 
the figures did blend with the architecture. He 
was quite sure that they as architects would be 
only too glad to find sculptors who would 
blend their work with the architecture. How 
that was to be achieved he did not know. 
Sculptors had a way of working in their studios 
while architects had to work out of doors, and 
thus it was that the statues of the sculptors 
when placed on a building did not always accord 
with the work of the architect, in the same way as 
they did at Wells Cathedral. Of course it really 
arose from the different conditions under which 
their work was now done. He supposed it was 
no good trying for the impossible, and to expect 
A to come to work on the building and 
carve the figures there. It was a question, 
however, which affected both architects and 
sculptors. He was sure they all had the desire 
to employ sculpture in their buildings but there 
was that difficulty of assimilating it without 
the intimate knowledge which the sculptor 
certainly should have of the building before he 
put a figure into a niche. 

The motion was then heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Prior, in reply, said he could not help it 
that everyone had professed agreement with 


him. It was not often when he made any 
statement that that had happened so that he 
could only suppose that a peaceful atmosphere 
reigned in the Institute, and troubles never 
entered. He was thankful, therefore, to be able 
to agree with so much of what Mr. Stannus had 
said, and particularly when he pointed out that 
it would be rather a large order to go into the 
question of the meaning of Wells front as 
Professor Pite suggested. He would require 
ten lectures to venture to deal with such a 
subject. Neither would he be led into the very 
burning question of how they were to get any 
decent sculpture on to modern buildings. How 
was the Academy sculptor to appear upon their 
buildings as the Wells sculptor did ? He could 
only say it would happen when the Academy 
was abolished. 

The Chairman announced that the annual 
meeting would be held on May 2, when the 
annual report and accounts would be moved fee 
adoption, and the usual business of the meeting 
be transacted. 

aes 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE PETER 
PAUL PUGIN: 


By ONE wHo KN EW Him. 


THE late Peter Paul Pugin, who was the 
third and youngest son of the late Augustus 
Northmore Welby Pugin, the distinguished 
Gothic revivalist, was born on St. Peter and 
St. Paul’s day 1851. He was, therefore, but 
fifteen months old at the death of his father, 
which took place on September 14, 1852. 
Notwithstanding this, any one speaking with 
him respecting his father, found it extremel 
difficult to imagine that he was dealing wit 
something that could but have been hearsay, 
albeit of the most reliable nature. His mother, 
who is happily still living, had the most devoted 
admiration of her distinguished husband's 
attainments—an admiration and appreciation 
that nearly fifty-two years widowhood has not 
dimmed in the slightest degree. A conversa- 
tion with her is such an interesting connecting 
link with the past, that it is a privilege to be 
remembered; so vivid is her recollection of 
everything pertaining to the husband to whom 
she was mache devoted wife, that the subjects 
of her conversation seem to be but the events 
and persons of yesterday. It was in an atmos- 
pre such as this that Peter Paul Pugin was 

rought up, with the only possible result to a 
devoted son of a devoted mother—an admira- 
tion for all that she admired and a love for all 
that she had loved—and thus it was that at the 
death of his eldest brother, Edward, in 1875, 
he was able, with his brother Cuthbert, to 
undertake the management of an important 
and extensive practice. This was the more 
remarkable as to within a few years of his 
brother’s death he was being trained as a 
painter, and it was only after mature con- 
sideration that he decided to forego painting 
and take up architecture in earnest. His 
earlier training was of an essentially practical 
nature; amongst other matters, he had 
superintended the erection of the block of 
buildings at Ramsgate, now the Granville 
Hotel, while he spent some time at the carpen- 
ters bench. Thus his training was a peculiar 
combination of the practical and the artistic, 
his freedom with the pencil standing him in 
good stead in designing, especially in the more 
elaborate work, such as altars, where he could 
with equal facility sketch in the carving, figures 
and tracery, which accounted for a good deal 
of the charm in his work ; nothing of this nature 
being left to the carver, as is unfortunately 
so often the case. 

Mr. Pugin was all his life a most pious and 
devoted Catholic, and it was not necessary to 
be of the same faith to thoroughly appreciate 
his sincerity, his every-day life being a speakin 
tribute to his truly Christian character; an 
it is a most pleasing retrospect to remember 
that his virtues were appreciated during his 
life by all who came into contact with him. 
It gives great pleasure to the writer to record 
the fact that in every part of the country he 
heard the kindliest expressions of regard from 
the highest to the lowest of those who had 
any association with him in his many works, 
both from the clients and the builders’ side. 
One incident comes to the writer’s mind which 
will illustrate this. Some months before Mr. 
Pugin died, in fact when, although he was 
somewhat ill, there was no thought of his death, 
a builder with whom he had business (not a 
Catholic) said, There is one thing I always 
feel after leaving Mr. Pugin, and that is, that 


I have been with a much better man tkan 
myself.” There was something so essential.y 
gentle in his nature, and a certain touch (4 
simple domesticity in his character, that one 
who met him frequently would find himself 
taken behind the business man, and would 
see the affectionate husband and father; so 
that, busy man as he was, he always had a 
thought for those nearest and dearest to him. 

It has often been remarked to the writer by 
Pugin’s various clients that his work alwars 
had a strong devotional character, that i- 
churches were places they felt they could pray 
in. Those who knew him best could quite 
understand from the man and his work the 
truth of this, and it is a striking tribute to his 
character that his piety appealed to all who 
had association with him, irrespective of creed. 

Notwithstanding his gentle and kindly naturr, 
the lot of any one who attempted to take advan- 
tage of this to the detriment of his clients 
interest was not to be envied, as one or two 
individuals found to their cost. However, it 
was Pugin’s lot generally to get builders and 
workmen around hin who entered enthusiasti:- 
ally into his work, so that the relationship cf 
all concerned remained on the most happy 
footing. 

One of the objects (apart from the wonderful 
collection of his father’s original sketches) he had 
the greatest pleasure in showing, was his badze of 
the Order of St. Sylvester, bestowed upon him 
by the Pope for his services to the Catholic 
church in England, a compliment well deserved ; 
his devotedly religious spirit giving him fer 
more than a merely professional interest in his 
work, and which accounted for the devotional 
spirit manifested in his churches. 

In this appreciation the writer has dealt 
rather more with the personal character than 
would be the case generally, but Pugin’s practice 
was almost exclusively confined to the church. 
of which he was so devoted a son, and his 
relationship with his clients was of a somewhat 
exceptional nature from the religious spirit 
pervading both sides. feck 

The traditions of the name of Pugin will be 
continued by his brother Cuthbert, and his 
nephew, Mr. Sebastian Pupe Powell, who was 
trained by him, and had been associated with 
him for the last twenty years. 


——_e---—_—_ 


THE BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

THE twenty-fifth annual dinner of this 
Institution was held on Tuesday evening in 
the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, Mr. F. G. 
Minter, President, in the chair. There were 
also present Messrs. J. C. Amph'ett, H. G. 
Assiter, E. H. Boehmer, R. Barrett, C. H. 
Brodie, E. Brooks, Chatfeild Clarke, Max 
Clarke, T. Costigan, H. T. Desch, E. B. Gam- 
mon, A. Grimwood, D. Mackness, F. S. Oldham, 
H. W. Parker, A. Ritchie, F. J. Smith, B. G. 
Thompson, R. Tarring, J. Whitty, C. Wicks, 
J. Austin, secretary, and others, the company 
numbering over 400. 

The loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured (Mr. Carter proposing, and Mr.Whitty 
responding to, the toast of The Imperial 
Forces ’’), 

The Chairman gave the toast of the evening, 
“ The Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institut ion. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had that 
evening deplored the depression in the building 
trades, but could he have been in the King’s 
Hall and seen that large gathering, he would 
ied i have thought that he had made a 
mistake. Such a large garnering showed how 
great an interest was taken in the Institution, 
which was founded in 1866. With them that 
evening they had one of the founders, Mr. E. 
Brooks, who had taken very great interest 
in the Institution, and Mr. Mullett, the original 
secretary. The objects of the Institution were 
to 5 pensions for distressed and aged 
clerks and their widows, and to give temporary 
relief to them and to educate and maintain the 
orphans. At the present time there were 
twenty-four widows in receipt of 241. a year 
each, and one aged clerk in receipt of 30. a 
year, while there were two children being main- 
tained at the Orphan School, at Haverstock- 
hill, Hampstead, and there was a vacancy for 
another. The grant of temporary relief was 
part of the good work the Institution was doing. 
and it was felt that small amounts given at the 
right time oftenfsaved a clerk fromfpermanent 
distress. The first year the Institut on was 
started§12/. 15s. was expended ; latterly they 
had been disbursing from 600“. to TOW. a year 
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an these benefits, and the good that had been 
accomplished was very great. They had in 


hand between 6,000/. and 7,000/. in stocks, 
and they had bought three presentations of 


2501. each to the Orphan Schoo! at Haverstock- 
hill. They wanted to raise 500/. in order to 
continue their work and to put the Institution 
on a sound financial basis. e cost of manage- 
ment was very slight, and when they remem- 
bered that Mr. Brooks was their treasurer 
they would know there was no waste. Nearly 
all the money raised was expended on decayed 
clerks or their widows, and he did not know 
of any other Institution that was managed 80 
economically. He thanked all those who had 
given help, but he must add that he did not 
think the builders had so far done all they 
should. He thought, too, that builders’ 
elerks themselves might do more to help the 
Institution than they were doing. More of them 
could subscribe, and it was surprising that they 
did not. By paying a guinea subscription they 
obtained ten votes, aad for every guinea subse- 
quently paid they obtained ten votes. The votes 
were carried forward, and a candidate could 
practically vote himself in after one or two appli- 
cations and after a certain age, and secure 
30“. a year for life. Owing to bad times the 
donations had fallen off, and unless they sold 
their stock, which they did not want to do, 
they must raise 5001. this year. 

Mr. Brooks, hon. treasurer, suitably responded 
and referred in complimentary terms to Mr. 
R. Barrett, who had induced a number of 
builders’ clerks to become annual subscribers. 

Mr. H. Le Marchant then briefly proposed 
The Architects and Surveyors,” coupled with 
the name of Mr. H. G. Assiter. 

Mr. Assiter, in reply, spoke of some able 
and practical builders’ clerks he had come in 
contact with. He also referred to a movement 
in the Surveyors’ Institution “ to improve the 
position of the quantity surveyor and put him 
on a better footing.” 

Mr. Max Clarke, in proposing the toast of 
The Builders, said he had lately done a large 
amount of work without the intervention of 
the builder, and he had acted as the builder 
and the clerk of the works. Consequently 
he could sympathise with both, and he had had 
an experience.that he did not wish to go through 
again. The builder was the man whom the 
architect wished to make use of as much as 
possible to save him such trouble as he (the 
speaker) had lately discovered to be so great. 
He had found that bui'ders were honest, and 
that they kept their word and carried out 
the unfortunate and sometimes unnecessary 
impositions put upon them. 

Mr. A. Grimwood, whose name was coupled 
with the toast, replied and said he was a 
builder of thirty or forty years’ standing, 
and that he represented a firm which had 
been established something like a century. 

Mr. Oldham then proposed the toast of 
The Builders’ Merchants, coupled with the 
name of Mr. R. Barrett, who, in reply, said it 
needed very little trouble to get the builders’ 
clerks to subscribe to the funds of the Institution 
if the matter were placed before them properly. 

Mr. T. Costigan, secretary of the Master 
Builders’ Association, then ably proposed the 
toast of The Chairman,” who suitably 
responded, and the proceedings terminated. 

During the evening the energetic secretary 
announced that the list of donations and new 
subscriptions so far received amounted to 350. 


— . Hſ— 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


Ar the meeting of the Building Act Com- 
mittee of the London County Council held on 
March 28, being the day before the Council 
adjourned for the Easter Recess, the proceed- 
ings were governed by the clause in the order 
of reference which empowers the Committee 
at certain seasons to act on behalf of the 
Council in relation to matters included in 
the Committee's order of reference. The 
names of applicants are given between 
parentheses : — 


1894 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Marylebone, East.—Buildings upon the site 
of Nos. 162 to 188, Great Portland-street, St. 
Marylebone (Messrs. Boehmer and Gibbs for 
Mr. T. Wharrie).—Consent. 

Chelsea (detached).—A dwelling-house on the 
western side of East-row, Kensal-road, adjoin- 
ing the Great Western beer-house (Mr. 
J. R. Sims).—Consent. 

Clapham.—Residential flats on the west side 
of Lavender-sweep, Battersea, between No. 


30, Lavender-street and Limburg-road (Mr. 
W. H. George).—Consent. 

Hackney, 5 windows in front of 
No. 167, Queen’s-road, N (Messrs. 
Warran and Stupart for Mr. F. W. Wright).— 
Consent. 

Hackney, North.—A one-story building at 
the rear of The Swan public-house, 
Clapton- common, Hackney, to abut upon 
Braydon-road (Mr. J. Hamilton for Messrs. 
Garwood and Sons). —Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Oriel windows in front 
of Nos. 16 and 17, Union-street, St. Maryle- 
bone (Measrs. Clark and Boulting for Mr. T. J. 
Boulting).—Consent. 

Mile-end.—One-story shops on part of the 
forecourts of Nos. 12 and 14, Devonshire-street, 
Mile-end (Messrs. Leatherdale and Moore).— 
Consent. 

Paddington, South.—An iron and glass por- 
tico at No. 89, Lancaster-gate, Bayswater- 
road, Paddington (Mr. G. Melville for Mr. 
H. M. Hogan).—Consent. | 

Strand.—A clock turret at No. 41, Great 
Windmill-street, Piccadilly (Mr. W. Whid- 
dington).—-Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A house on the west side of 
Gwendolen-avenue, Putne AE í . 
Wimperis and Arber for Mr. W. R. Williams). 
— Consent. 

Woolwich.—One-story shops on part of the 
forecourts of Nos. 274 and 27s, Herbert-road, 
Plumstead (Messrs. A. H. Edward and Co.). 


— Consent. 
Width of Way. 

St. George-in-the-East.—Buildings at Nos. 
13 and 15, Denmark-street, St. George-in-the- 
East, with external walls at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of the street (Messrs. F. Chambers and 
Son for Messrs. Keen, Robinson, and Co.).— 
Consent. 

Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, ete. 

Greenwich.—Buildings and a bridge at the 
Greenwich generating station, next the public 
footway adjoining the river Thames, and 
abutting upon Old Woolwich-road and Hos- 
kins-street, Greenwich (Mr. E. J. Edwards for 
the Highways Committee of the Council).— 
Consent. 

St. Pancras, 
Aldenham-mews 


East.—Stables and stores in 

Aldenham-street, St. Pan- 
cras (Mr. G. H. Luetchford for Mr. R. L. 
Cripps).—Consent. 


Kensington, South. Buildings on a site 
upon the east side of Silver-street, and three 
buildings upon a site abutting on the south 
side of ‘The Mall and the west side of Lucerne- 
mews, Kensington (Mr. ; Weir for 
Messrs. Hl. and T. Harris).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Construction. 


Rotherhithe.—An iron gangway to connect 
premises on the north and south sides of Shad 


Thames, Rotherhithe (Messrs. Gelder and 
Kitchen for Messrs. and P. Keen).— 
Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 


Greenwich.—-The retention of a wood and 
iron van-shed in the garden at the rear of 
No. 67, Maryon-road, Greenwich (Messrs. 
Church, Quick, and Whincop for Mr. S. Long). 
—Consent. 

Greenwich.—A shed at the Anchor and 
Hope wharf, Riverside, Charlton (Messrs. H 
Castle and Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Deviation from Certtfied Plan. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—Deviations 
from the plans certified by the district sur- 
veyor, so far as relates to the rebuilding of 
No. 94, New Bond-street, St. George an- 
over-square (Mr. W. J. Ancell for Messrs. 
J. Lyons and Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—Deviation from the 
plans sanctioned in respect of the erection of 
a building on a site on the southern side of 
Tottenham-street and eastern side of Char- 
lotte-street, St. Pancras, so far as relates to 
an extension of the waiting-room on the first 
floor (Mr. F. T. Verity for Mr. E. D. Mad- 
dick).-—Consent. 

Strand.—-Deviations from the plans certified 
by the district surveyor, so far as relates to 
the proposed rebuilding of Nos. 61, 62, and 
63, Jermyn-street, Piccadilly (Mr. W. Wood- 
ward for Messrs. White and Co. and Mr. F. 
Sweetland).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Westminster.—A modification of the pro- 
visions of section 41 with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to 
the proposed erection of a building on the 
south side of Great College-street, West- 
minster, with an irregular open space at the 
rear (Mr. A. B. Jackson for the Governing 
Body of Westminster School).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Space at Rear. 


Hackney, South.—A building on the north 
side of Atherden-road, Clapton, between Rush- 


more-road and Alfearn-road (Mr. C. W. 
Hodgson for Mr. H. Pyle).—Consent. 
Cubical Extent. 
Woolwich.—An addition to a gutta-percha 


covering shop at the works of Messrs. Sie- 
mens rothers and Co., Ltd., Harden’s- 
manorway, Chariton, which building together 
with such addition will exceed in extent 
250, 000, but not 450,000, cubic ft. (Messrs. 
Siemens Brothers and Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Newington, West.—The erection at Fal- 
mouth-road, Great Dovey-street, Newington, of 
an addition to a building exceeding in extent 
250,000 cubic ft., such building and addition 
not to exceed 450,000 cubic ft., and to be used 
only for the poa of the manufacture of 
lifts (Mr. H. H. Collins for Messrs. Way- 
good and Co.).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.—That the application of Mr. 
D. G. Horlock for an extension of the period 
within which Normanton-street, Perry-vale 
Forest-hill, was required to be clearly efined 
throughout and thrown open to the public as 
a highway be granted.—Agreed. 

Woolwich.—A deviation from the plans 
sanctioned for the formation of new streets 
upon the Eltham- park estate, High- street, 
Eltham, so far as relates to an alteration in 


the gradient of Dumbreck- road (Mr. : 
Stewart for Mr. A. Cameron Corbett).— 
Consent. 


Wandeworth..-That an order be issued to 
Mr. W. Bartholomew sanctioning the forma- 
tion or laying out of new streets for carriage 
trafic on a site on the north-west side of 
Church-lane, Tooting.—Agreed. 

Wandsworth.--That an order be issued to 
Mr. W. Bartholomew sanctioning the forma- 
tion or laying out of new streets for carriage 
traffic out of the south-east side of Franciscan- 
road, Tooting, opposite Totterdown-street.— 


Agreed. 
Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 
Kensington, South.—Deviation from the 


plans approved in respect of the means of 
escape in case of fire proposed to be provided 
on the sixth and seventh stories of Nos. 63 to 
83, Oakwood-court, Addison-road, Kensington 
so far as relates to the provision of external 
gangways from the windows of certain back 
rooms to certain windows on the sixth and 
seventh floors in lieu of doorways being con- 
structed between the hall and such rooms 
(Messrs. Rolfe and Matthews).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Means of 
caer in case of fire proposed to be provided 


on the topmost story of No. 7, Seamore-place, 
Park-lane, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. 
J. A. Tregelles for Sir J. L. ackay).— 


Consent. 
Alteration of Butldings. 

Strand.—A building on the west side of 
Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, upon 
part of the open space belonging to the 
George IV. public-house, Portsmouth-street 
dei Ridge and Waymouth for Mr. O. 

wen).—Consent. 

Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land. 

Camberwell, North—Three dwelling-houses 
on low-lying land situated at Elmington-road, 
Camberwell (Mr. S. Walter Wells for Mr. A. 
Burton).- -Consent. ; , 

Hampstead.—A building on a site abutting 
upon Streatley-place, Murray-terrace and New- 
end, Hampstead, with a forecourt fence at 
less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of Streatley-place (Mr. 
W. S. Cook for the School Board for London). 


— Consent. 
— — —ä—ä—— 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OT ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRVEYORS.—The annual meeting of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors 
was held in the Lecture Hall of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, Leopold-street, on the 
14th inst., Mr. T. Winder presiding. The 
annual report of the Council was presented and 
approved. It stated, in regard to membership, 
that the total number in each class was now 
three hon. members, 35 Fellows, 42 Associates, 
17 students, and 20 lay members; total, 117, 
compared with 109 last year, or an increase of 
eight members. Seven other gentlemen also 
are nominated for election at the next meeting. 
With regard to public matters affecting the 
interests of the profession, the time of the 
Council had been fully occupied during the year. 
No further action had, to their knowledge, 
been taken with regard to the new building 
by-laws, and the Town Clerk had promised that 
the Society shall have a further conference 
with the Highway Committee when the matter 
is again considered. The proposed com- 
petition in connexion with the Corporation 
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The instructions issued to the competitors were 
sufficiently precise, the problem set amounting 
to the provision of the best library building 
for the particular site, and suitable for the 
City of Wakefield in so far as the provisional 
sum of 8,000. will allow, including clerk of 
works salary and the architect’s usual fees. 
Two further stipulations occur as to minor 
matters of detail, in the answer furnished to 
competition questions, viz., cloak-room accom- 
modation for two sexes, for the staff, and 
conveniences for the public. Broadly speaking, 
therefore, the essentials of the scheme are 
comprised in securing the largest and most 
conveniently arranged public rooms, capable 
of easy and complete supervision, in a well- 
designed and appropriate building, for the 
purpose intended.” The following references 
occur in the report :—‘‘ No. 17 (by Messrs. Hector 
and Thornton), although I do not place this de- 
sign first in merit, must receive prior considera- 
tion, because it is the only reasonably appro- 
priate scheme which can be really executed 
for the money, though it cannot be said that 
as a library this plan takes precedence as a 
model arrangement. It is, however, very 
compact, the chief defect in the contrivance 
being that the supervision of the newspaper 
and magazine room has to be conducted from 
the end of the lending library across the entrance 
hall with people coming and going, as well as 
the borrowers waiting at the counter, and 
indications necessarily intervening between 
the library officials and the readers whom 
they would have to supervise. The character 
of the building, designed as it is in a rather 
common-place type of the Georgian style, is 
distinguished by comparative boldness which 
hardly insures any special degree of architec- 
tural interest. Nevertheless, I am disposed 
to think that perhaps the elevations would 
look fairly well, and certainly they would be 
much improved if the work were well detailed 
in a bold and handsome scale. No price is 
woted per foot cube to show how the estimate 
of 7,3002. for the fabric is arrived at. I calcu- 
late the contents at considerably more than 
the 146—146 cubic feet given by the architect 
in his report—but at the same time the money 
he has allocated for the building would appear 
to be sufficient to carry the work out properly. 
The reading-room is much the smallest of any 
of the plans mentioned in this report. 
Ample light is provided, and doubtless these 
would make good useful rooms. If anything, 
they are too lofty. In the absence of a section 
it is not easy to be exact. . The counter for 
borrowers is not ample enough. The hall and 
borrowers’ space is economically arranged. 
The box for the attendant at the end of the 
reading-room ought to be removed, and instead 
of the two doorways a large supervision window 
should be inserted, with one wide double swing 
doorway placed beside it towards the centre of 
the building. . . . The ladies and children’s 
room is not well 3 for supervision, and 
the author's remark as to the need of privacy 
in this department is at variance with my 
experience. The room for the librarian is 
too spacious, as the committee would not meet 
here, but in the Town Hall close by. On the 
other hand, the staff accommodation is small 
and indifferently provided, the girls being 
without a cloak- room. The mending-room 
ia the basement is inconvenient, with an awkward 
approach. The public conveniences are very 
1 0 Bi and would be better omitted entirely. 
The k entrance is a good feature, and the 
ciretaker’s rooms are not badly arranged. 
The other designs herein referred to are all 
more extensive than the available money will 
pay for, but they are less in this respect than 
many which I have been compelled, for this 
reason, to leave out of consideration; while 
the few remaining cheaper plans presented 
radical defects in other ways, which left me no 
alternative but to pass them by and to select 
.. some of the more suitable. . and least 
expensive ones. Foremost among them is 
O. 66 (by Mr. Arnold Mitchell, F. R. I. B. A.). The 
author's figures of 192,430 ft. cube are short of 
what they should be, but his price reckoned 
at 10d. per foot, leaves nothing for the architect 
and clerk of the works. I am, however, of the 
opinion that this plan, as a basis for a recon- 
sideration, is not surpassed by any of the plans 
submitted. It embodies a direct, roomy, and 
square method in the main contrivance of the 
buildings, which renders the making of a good 
library quite possible without altering the 
leading essentials of its arrangement. These 
appear to me as worthy of the occasion, in spite 
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of some serious defects in matters of detail, 
such as the cramped head-room to the staircase 
of the rear premises. Externally the design is 
dignified and free from over elaboration, 
broad in its proportions, and well adapted to 
the local brickwork without too liberal a use of 
wrought masonry. The height of the inter- 
mediate parts of the elevations is too low, 
and would have to be increased. The main 
entrance also needs modifications. The chief 
fault against the plan is that it covers so large 
an area, and the rooms are too big, particularly 
the reference-room (over 2,000 ft. super.), 
where space is lost in a way easily avoided by 
a more compact redrawing without departing 
from the principle already mentioned or 
embodied in this plan. The cloak-rooms 
asked for the staff are not provided, and I do 
not think the author has made the most of the 
different levels of the two streets, front and 
rear.“ Of No. 60 (the design by Mesars. Cox, 
Trimnell, and Davison, chosen by the City 
Council) Mr. Adams says :—“ A considerable 
area of the site is covered by this plan, which, 
however, is a good one, and the heights are 
wisely kept low generally to moderate the cube 
contents. They exceed the cube of No. 66, and 
the total amount of cube given by the author, 
208,106, does not come up to my estimate of 
them. His price of 84d. per foot is too low, 
consequently his calculations of 7,370. for the 
fabric is not reliable. The exterior of this 
design is treated in a picturesque, inexpensive, 
and somewhat pleasant way. Its effect would 
be greatly improved by a more decided pro- 
jection where the entrance occurs. The per- 
spective indicates something of the sort, as the 
draughtsman, with this end, has taken some 
little liberty with the plan of the columns of 
the portal. The interior views are misleading 
in respect to the extent of the building. The 
arched nave-like centre to the lending library 
makes a capital feature as seen from the entrance 
hall, though it increases the cost materially. 
The male and female staff cloak-rooms are 
convenient. The goods entrance and lift are 
nicely managed, and the staircase is well lit. 
The caretaker’s house is a good one. The 
lending library is 62 ft. by 27 ft. Two rooms, 
one for newspapers and one for magazines, 
are provided, each 46 ft. by 25 ft., giving some- 
what less reading space than No. 66. The 
reference- room and the room for ladies and 
children are both 30 ft. by 25 ft. The books 
in the reference-room range round the walls, 
furnishing not too ample a provision. The 
caretakers yard is very much in evidence from 
the main thoroughfare at the north end of the 
site. The store-room over the entrance hall 
gives a reason for the central external feature 
of the facade, but in itself it is not a great 
advantage, with its double circular stairways, 
and it might be omitted. The enclosing railing- 
fence to the land is neat, and looks suitable, 
as seen in the view. This design certainly 
runs No. 66 very closely in many respects, and 
could be moderated in size without changing 
its main essentials of arrangement. Goat 
would make such reduction inevitable. From the 

int of view of library management this scheme 
has much to recommend it to your considera- 
tion.“ Designs marked 5, 12, and 3, were placed 
among the six selected for the ultimate award, 
Nos. 30, 20, and 34 being also favourably alluded 
to, as well as proposals Nos. 36, 48, and 55, 
all of which are good designs, marked by merit, 
but they are either too large or too expensive. 
The whole of the drawings will be on public 
exhibition in Wakefield.” 

HALIFAX SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL.—A meeting 
of the Halifax Soldiers’ Memorial Committee 
was held at the Town Hall, Halifax, on the 
19th inst., for the purpose of receiving the 
report of the Designs Sub-committee on the 
designs and models sent in in competition. It 
was reported that the number of designs sub- 
mitted in connexion with the first local competi- 
tion was thirty-four, and in the subsequent open 
competition fifty, including all the local ones, 
except eight which had been returned at the 
request of the authors. The Sub-committee’s 
recommendation was that three designs, marked 


respectively Prom,” Excelsis No. 1,” and 
Peace, considered by the General Com- 
mittee. After various expressions of opinion it 


was decided, on the motion of Mr. Joseph 
Whitakei, that the design marked Prom ” be 
adopted, with the substitution of the figure of 
one soldier on the top of the monument in place 
of the four shown in the drawing and model. 
For the second and third places two designs, 
marked respectively Non sibi sed patriæ 
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and “ Excelsis No. I,“ were selected. With regard 
to the 5 of an assessor, it was 
Su ested that the matter should be left to the 
Sub-committee, the assessor's duties to be to 
decide whether or not the selected designs can 
be carried out for the money stated. Colonel 
Gray said he thought the original intention had 
been that the assessor should assist the Com- 
mittee in coming to a decision. Another 
member of the Committee wanted to know why, 
having made the selection, they could not do 
without an assessor, and it was explained that it 
had been advertised that an assessor would be 
appointed. A motion was made that Mr. 

illiams, a local architect, should be appointed 
assessor, but it was pointed out that there might 
be objections to such a course. Eventually it 
was resolved that the sub-committee should 
appoint some outside gentleman to act as 
assessor, and that the Committee meet to do 
this as soon as possible. 


— . — 
Illustrations. 


NEW BUILDING FOR 
THE INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY, 
CHANCERY LANE. 


Eæternally.— The new building has been 
designed to harmonise as far as possible with 
the old work, the common-room windows being 
strongly emphasised on both the Chancery-lane 
and Carey-street fronts. Tbe walls are faced 
with Portland stone and the roof is covered 
with thick green Westmoreland slates. The 
four figures, representing Truth, Justice, 
Liberty, and Mercy were carved by Mr. C. 
Pilsworth. 

Internally.—The staircase is lined entirely 
with Portland stone, the steps being of Hopton 
Wood stone. The luncheon-room has been 
panelled to a height of nine feet with Austrian 
wainscot oak, the frieze above being plaster and 
the floor of oak wax-polished. The smoking- 
room adjoining the luncheon-room is treated in a 
similar manner, the frieze being decorated with 
paintings by Mrs. Gray-Hill. The members’ 
common. room is lined to a a of fifteen feet 
with Honduras mahogany, nch polished, 
and finished a dark rich colour. Parts of the 
woodwork, especially the chimney pieces and 
around the large windows, are elaborately 
carved by Mr. Aumonier. Bookcases are 
arranged round a considerable part of the room. 
The large columns and pilasters are in Greek 
Cippolino marble and have bronze bases and 
capitals cast by Messrs. Singer, of Frome. The 
frieze is the work of Mr. Conrad Dressler, and the 
floor is of teak, wax-polished. The decorated 
glass was designed and made by Mr. B. Nelson, 
and represents the arms of the various Inns of 
Court, the centre of the Chancery-lane window 
bearing the arms of the Law „ 

The frieze in the new hall, referred to above. 
is composed of a series of thirteen panels joined 
by festoons of leaves and fruit. They are all 
original models, by Mr. Conrad Dressler, fired 
in clay, and enamelled in various colours. The 
festoons are in the old Italian style of Faenza. 
The subjects are in Persian enamels, these 
having a quality of depth which no others 
attain to. 

The subject of the whole series is Justice. It 
is treated in two large panels and shown in the 
aspects of “ Human and “ Divine Justice.” 
„Human Justice,” over the chimney at the 
Chancery-lane end, is represented by a female 
figure holding the scales, while a warrior seated 
opposite leans on the sword of Justice. To the 
right is a seated figure of a student engaged on 
the records of the Law. Behind the chair of 
Justice is the figure of the Lawgiver, in deep 
thought. At her feet crouches that of the 
gaoler holding the prison keys. Behind him is 
the prisoner gnashing his teeth. The retreating 
figure on the right is that of a disappointed 
suitor. A coin, with the effigy of Cæsar, the 
trumpet proclaiming the law, the hour 

lass, etc., all decorate this human aspect of 
ustice. 

On either side of this panel and all round this 
part of the hall, are eight smaller figures re- 
presenting in sequence: Judgment, poised 
on one foot with a plumb-line in her hand ; 
Truth, with a mirror which she turns so as to 
see the reflection of the world; Integrity, who 
refuses a proferred money- bag; Prudence, an 
angel, with outstretched palms, fearing to tread 
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where fools would rush in; Strength, with the 
column, lion’s skin, and club, emblems of 
shies. Bie Wisdom, eee a serpent curled 
round her right arm—she holds her left hand 
to her ear, and bends to listen to its voice; 
Freedom marches wrapt in the folds of a flutter- 
ing banner, the cap of liberty in her hand; 
Knowledge stands calmly looking before her, 
pen and k in hand, and at her feet instru- 
ments of knowledge. 

The other large panel, at the Carey-street 
end, represents Divine Justice ; Mercy exempli- 
fied by the old story of the Good Samaritan. 
He stands on a bank, on which he has unloaded 
his asses’ panniers. The three smaller panels at 
this end of the hall represent the three cardinal 
virtues: Hope, leaning on the anchor; Faith. 
bearing the cross and chalice; and Charity, 
carrying little children. 

Eight small medallions represent the arms of 
various inns connected with the hall. 

The consulting engineers for the work were 
Messrs. Dolby and Williamson. The general 
contractors for the work were Messrs. Colls and 
Sons (Colls and Trollope); the sanitary work 
has"beenYdone by Messrs. Dent and Hellyer ; 
the kitchen filling by Messrs. Slater; the lifts 
by Messrs. Easton and Co.; the heating by 
Messrs. Berry and Sons; and the electric 
lighting by Messrs. Hankinson and Co. Mr. 
H. Percy Adams is the architect. 

The above particulars were furnished to us 
by the architect and by Mr. Dressler. We may 
add one or two comments of our own. In 
səying that the new building has been 
designed to harmonise as much as possible 
with¥the old work,“ Mr. Adams does not do 
justice to his own work, which, while it does 
harmonise with the old work in so far as it is of 
classic type, displays a very remarkable 
originality and novelty of treatment and of 
detail, and is in fact classic material used in a 
new manner. 

In the interior, the Greek Cippolino marble 
for the pilasters, which was, we believe, selected 
on the advice of Mr. Dressler, has, with its 
rather irregular vertical striation of white and 
‘grey, a very good decorative effect, and the 
slightly wavy lines of the marble prevent 
the pilasters from having the hard effect which 
polished marble pilasters sometimes have in an 
interior. The fireplace openings are very 
effectively framed in two marbles—dark and 
light. To our thinking, the festoons of the 
frieze are a little too strong against the light 
surface of the wall, and catch the eye too 
insistently ; but this is the only criticism we 
hive to make. As a whole, it is a remarkable 
piece of architectural and decorative work, 
and does the highest credit to the architect, 
and to the sculptors who worked with him. 


BUNGALOW, CHORLETAWOO 0. 


THis small house has been built as a summer 
cottage residence for two ladies. The site, of 
about 1 acre, is situated about a mile from 
Chorley Wood station, and commands exten- 
sive views of the surrounding country. 

The house is treated externally with a cream- 
tinted rough cast, and the roofs are covered 
with Burgess Hill sand-faced, red tiles; the 
timber work in the gables being of oak; all 
internal joinery is polished. The first floor 
contains four bedrooms and a bathroom. 

The cost was about 950., and the builder, 
Mr. W. Judge of Watford. The architect is 
Mr. Arthur O. Breeds. 


RESIDENCE FOR WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


THIS house, though designed for a site at 
Weston-super-Mare, was not actually carried 
out. 5 — 8 2 be used were the local 
grey limestone for the lower „the upper part 
to be tile hung, and with sea plaster gables, 
and roof covered with hand-made tiles. 

Mr. H. Dare Bryan, of Bristol, is the architect. 


Correspondence. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


Sin, — should be much obliged if you would 
kindly afford me the o portunity of stating in 
your columns, that the circular issued by 
“The London Committee of Members of the 
R. I. B. A. for promoting the Statutory Qualifi- 
cation of Architects,” polling members of the 
R. I. B. A. on the question of registration and 
bearing my name, was issued without my 
knowledge or consent; and that in consequence 
of this action on their part, of which I entirely 
disapprove, I have ceased to be a member 
of that Committee. EDMUND WIMPERIA. 


ORPINGTON CHURCH. 


Str,—In connexion with your article on 
Orpington Church, it may be of interest to 
some of your readers to know that among the 
drawings relating to the restoration com- 
menced in 1872 By the late Ewan Christian 
are two photographs, taken from old engrav- 
ings, which show the tower at two different 

eriods before it assumed its present form. 
The earlier one shows the tower carried up to 
a height of apparently about 30 ft. above the 
top of the buttresses of the existing vaulted 
lower stage. It is finished with a small 
octagun spire set well within an embattled 
parapet. The belfry is lighted by two small 
windows on each face, 1 8 lancets (though 
drawn, in common with the lancet still exist- 
ing in the lowest stage, with round heads). A 
larger window with pointed arch is shown 
lighting the ringers’ chamber. The whole of 
this upper portion appears to have been in 
ruinous condition, as there are indications of 
fractures and iron ties. Mr. Christian's 
scheme of restoration included the rebuilding 
of the modern part of the tower, and a 
design was prepared, based on the suggestions 
of this view. 

The latter engraving shows the wooden 
structure reforred to in the article. It con- 
sists of a square bell-chamber, set in some dis- 
tance from the face of the walls below and 
connected with them by hipped slopes. It is 
surmounted by a steep spire, the upper part 
of which is canted off to an octagon, and 
finished with a ball and vane. The whole of 
this erection appears to have been weather- 
boarded. 

The earlier view shows apparently the old 
vestry which preceded the modern one. It 
seems to have n of about the same extent 
as the present one, but had an angle buttress 
at the north-east corner, a narrow square-headed 
window on the north side, and was covered by 
a steep hipped roof. 

The writer of the article is mistaken in 
stating that the circular window in the west 
gable was inserted in 1873. It had been put 
in at some time before 1870, at which date the 
preliminary survey for the restoration was 
made. J. STANDEN ADKINS. 


BARNET ISOLATION HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 
Sig, —At the last meeting of the Barnet 
Isolation Hospital Committee it was stated 
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that several architects had written declining to 
compete on account of there being no assessor. 
A member suggested that the matter should 
be reconsidered, but without any satisfactory 
result. 

I would suggest that those architects who 
still intend to compete should procure both 
reports of this meeting. These will be found 
in The Barnet Times of April 15, and The 
Barnet Press of April 16, both of which are 
penny papers. The reports are interesting, as 
they contain a long discussion on the question 
of inadequate accommodation. 

E. P. Howarp. 

[*.*It appears that the Committee have 
received letters from two architects declining 
to compete on account of no assessor being 
appointed, but the Committee apparently re- 
main obstinate in their determination not to 
employ an assessor. If the other intending 
competitors will follow the lead of these two 
(and we think they owe it as a duty to the 
profession to do so), the Committee will be 
compelled to give way.—Ep.] 


— noe 
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ARCHES.—XVI. 


N advantage presented by Alexander 

and Thomson’s method is to be found 
in the fact that any uniform load over 
the entire span of an arch can be 
added without change of the described circle 
which forms the boundary of the kernel, or 
middle third, of the arch ring, always presuming 
the load so added is not such as to make y, + p, 
greater than one-third. The only effect of the 
added load is to reduce the angle 0, as well as the 
quantity 3,, and the equilibrium polygon is 
still left within the kernel originally designed. 
It will readily be recognised that this feature 
possesses considerable advantage in connexion 
with moving loads. 

The depth of the keystone is not governed 
simply by the conditions of equilibrium, but 
also by the strength of the material, and the 
depth, it will be noticed, is a function of y, and 
do. Thus the design of the keystone varies in 
accordance with the requirements of specified 
condition. 

Another advantage possessed by this tabular 
method is that for stated conditions an arch of 
definite form and size can be directly designed 
without the usual tentative methods of trial. 

As the moving load on a masonry arch is 
usually small compared with the dead load, it 
is not necessary to consider unsymmetrical 
loading. In the case of a moving load covering 
only one-half of the span, the equilibrium curve 
at the crown will be raised somewhat, thus 
leaving a small distance between it and the 
dead load equilibrium curve. The effect of 
this alteration is to establish a couple tending 
to rotate the key, but such tendency can be 
neutralised in the manner subsequently 
explained in Example VI. 

For the purpose of rendering the foregoing 
discussion of practical use to our readers, we 
append some examples illustrating Alexander 
and Thomson's method for designing masonry 
arches. Fig. 67 is taken from the drawing of 
an arch designed by this method and engraved 
on a grand scale by the Royal Irish Academy.* 

Example I.—This shows how a sandstone 
segmental arch with vertical load can be 
directly d signed from Tables IV., V., and VI., 
which in this and the following examples are 
referred to as Tables A, B. and B, respectively. 
Span of arch 75 ft. and depth of surcharge at 
crown about 1 ft. 4 in. The springing to be the 
joint of rupture. (See left half of Fig. 67.) 

Here 2c = 75, andd—t, = 1'3; their ratio being 
56°25. We find by trials on Table B, that 26 + 
(d — ta) = 53, occurs on the line where s = 0:05, 
and the multiplier required on that line to make 
2c into 75 is 50°07, about half the maximum 
multiplier given under ‘‘ Sandstone” in the 
table; so, as the table is calculated for a 
factor of safety of 10, we shall have a factor of 
safety of about twice ten. 

From the line designated by s = 0:05 in Table 
B, we obtain the relative values given in line 
{1) below, and multiplying these by 50:07, we 
find the absolute values that are stated in 
line (2) :— 


d 
0-089 
4°46 


relative 


ty 
0:061 
absolute 3°05 


s= 05 { 


* “ Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy.“ 
xxix., Part III. 
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The radius and rise of soffit are 43°5 ft. and 
21°4 ft.; the thickness of arch ring at the crown 
and springing are 3 ft. and 6 ft. 2 in.; the sur- 
charge being 1°41 ft., or about 1 ft. 4 in., as 
required. 

On the same line of Table B,, continued on 
Table B, we obtain the relative values in line (1) 
below, and find the absolute values in line (2), 
by use of the multiplier 50°07, as before :— 


B po 
— 0-05 relative 1-00 13634 
S= YVO absolute 50°07 68-265 
t R k 2c 
0-123 0-869 0427 1-498 (1 
615 43°55 214 75 tt. 2) 


At the crown the thrust on the arch ring per 


foot of breadth is H = wp, d = 140 x 68-265 x 


4°46 = 42,624 lb. ; the average intensity is 42,624 
+ 3°05 = 13,975, and double this is the maximum 
intensity = 27,950 lb. per sq. ft., giving a factor 
of safety of 576,000 27,950 = 20. In other 
words, the multiplier being about ha'f that stated 
in the table, the factor of safety is twice ten. 

At the springing T = H sec. 6, = 84,023; the 
average intensity 84,023 + 6°15 = 13,662; and, 
since the deviation of the centre of stress is } t, 

Yo 85 5. 

0:0478 0:0204 0:0167 (1) 

2˙393 102 0:836 ft. (2) 
—8, = 1025 — 0:836 = 0:189 above the centre 
of the joint, we can substitute this for 3, the 
deviation of the centre of stress from the middle 


of the joint. Then:— 
Mazimum stress EE 63 — 1.184. 
Average stress t, 
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Hence the maximum intensity of the stress on 
the springing joint is 16,180 lb. per sq. ft. 
Dividing this out of 576,000 Ib., which is the 
crushing strength of sandstone, we get the 
factor of safety 35. 

Example II.—If a live load of 220 lb. per 
sq. ft. of the platform be placed all over the 
span of the bridge taken for Example I., find 
the new line of stress in the arch ring, and the 
intensities of the stresses at the crown and the 
Springing. (See right half of Fig. 67.) 

The height of superstructure in sandstone 

equivalent to this live load is :— 
Here we have to find a new two-nosed catenary, 
still inscribed in the same circle R. = 5007, 
forming the upper boundary of the middle third 
of the arch ring, as already designed in Example 
I., but to a directrix à, higher than before. 
Adding h to the old value Y, we get 
2:393 + 1.571 — 3-964, which, divided by 
R, = 50°07, gives us 0°0793 as a new relative 
value of Vo, which is found in Table B at the 
line 8 = 0°075. 

Thus we get the following values :— 


solution is the same as Example II., only we 
must alter the quantities in the ratio 140: 100. 

H’ = 37,500 nearly, and T’ = 73,700 nearly, 
and the factors of safety are increased to 35 at 
the crown and 31 at the springing. These 
values are shown in Fig. 67. 

Example VI.—Let the live load in Example V. 
be over only one-half the span. Find the 
amount of horizontal thrust to be balanced 
by the frictional stability of vault covers, 
butting against the higher voussoirs. Find, 
also, the distance back to which the vault covers 
must extend to balance it. 

The thrust is P = H’ — H = 37,500 — 
30,500 = 7,000 Ib., per ft. of breadth. If the 
underside of the vault covers comes up to the 
level of the crown of the soffit, then the weight 
per ft. of breadth of bridge on the spandrels 
due to the vault covers, and the dead load over 
them alone, is w d l = 140 x 4°46 l = 624 “. 
Taking the co-efficient of friction at 0-7, then 
0:7 x 624 l = 7,000, or 7 = 16 ft., to the 
nearest foot. The voussoirs near the keystone 
should have square-dressed side joints until 
the sum of their vertical projection is fo, the 


8 6, R Po Ya 80 8, 
0-075 55° 3’ f relative 1°00 12384 0»0793 00134 0:0097 
absolute 5007 62-007 3-970 0:671 0:486 ft. 


This is a new two-nosed catenary, of a 
different modulus and of a different family, 80 
that the soffit already designed will not be 
mathematically the three-point circle of another 
member of the family of this line of stress, but 
it will sensibly be so. The joints of rupture 
have gone up to 55 deg. 3 min.; but this is 
immaterial, as the line of stress is now closer to 
the upper boundary of the kernel, and will 
therefore be wholly in the kernel down to 
59 deg. 31 min., the springing joint. In 
designing the abutment, the tangent at the 
Joint 53 deg. 3 min. should lie in its middle 


At the crown now we have the thrust H’ = 
w Po (d + h) = 140 x 62007 (446 + 1:57) 
= 52,346 lb. The average intensity is 52,346 
+ 3°05 = 17,162; the deviation of centre of stress 
is $ t — 8, = 0°509—0°671 = 0:162 ft. below 
the centre of the joint. The apparent factor of 
safety is 576,000 + 17,162 = 33. As the frac- 
tional deviation of the centre of stress from the 
middle of the joint is 0'162 in 3-05 or 1 in 18 
nearly, the factor of safety is three-fourths its 
apparent value. That is, the factor of safety 
at the crown is 27, when the live load is on the 
bridge. 

At the springing joint T’ = H’ sec. 59 deg. 
31 min. = 103,188 Ib., the average intensity is 
103,188 =- 6:15 = 16,778 ; the deviation of the 
centre of stress is } t, — 8, = 1:025 — 0'486 = 
0:539 ft. above the centre of the joint. The 
fractional deviation of the centre of stress is 
0:539 in 6°15, or less than 1 in 10. The apparent 
factor of safety is 576,000 2 16,778 = 34, and the 
actual factor of safety is not less than five- 
sixths of this, or 21. 

Example III.—Let the live load, stated in 
Example II., cover but one-half of the span of 
the same arch. Find the horizontal thrust to 
be balanced by the backing of the voussoirs. 

The horizontal thrust due to dead load alone, 
as in Example I., is H = 42,624 lb., and the 
horizontal thrust due to live and dead loads, as 
in Example II., is H = 52,346 lb., the difference 
being 9,722 lb. per ft. of breadth. 

Example IV.—Suppose the arch ring, span- 
drels, etc., of Example I. have, by means of 
voids in the superstructure, an average density 
of 100 lb. per cubic ft. Find results corre- 
sponding to those of Example I. 

For stability, and to give the required value 
of the surcharge, d — ¢,, the dimensions in 
Example I. are required just as before, but the 
stresses will be altered in the ratio 140: 100. 
H now becomes about 30,500 lb. and T = 
60,320 lb., giving factors of safety of 28 at the 
crown and 49 at the springing. These values 
are shown in Fig. 67. 

The voids in the superstructure should be so 
arranged that their boundary may be roughly a 
member of the same family as the line of stress, 
by making the ordinates of their boundary a 
constant fraction of those of the soffit. 

Example V.—Let a live load of 157 lb. per 
sq. ft. of platform be over the whole span of 
the bridge (Example IV.). Find the line of 
stress and the intensities of the stress at crown 
and springing. 

The equivalent height of structure is 1-57 ft., 
taking the new density into account, so that the 


depth of keystone, so as to receive the horizon- 
tal longitudinal resistant thrust of the vault 
covers truly; and the covers should be built with 
square-dressed side joints set closely, so as to 
yield as little as possible. Light spandrel 
walls may be built up to the level of the crown 
of the soffit and extend back for a distance 
equivalent to 16 ft. longitudinally of vault 
covers; then the spandrels may step rapidly 
down to lower levels. 

Example VII.—If the bridge (left-half of 
Fig. 67) is to carry a road approaching with a 
slope l in 100, and passing over witha curved pro- 
file sensibly circular, find the position of profile. 

To make the profile sensibly a member of the 
same family as the line of stress, it is sufficient 
to derive it from the soffit, which is sensibly 
a member of the family. Let u, and u, be the 
depths to profile at crown and springing. The 
tangent to profile, being like that to a parabola, 
gives slope of half chord of profile 1 in 200; 


hence u, — u,:37:5::1:200, and ur: u:: 
46 + 21:4: 4:46. Hence u, = 0:04 ft. and 
u, = 023 ft. The profile is to be below 


the directrix about 4 in. at crown and 
about 3 in. at springing. The load left out 
between directrix and profile increases the 
factors of safety as 4:46 (4-46 — 0-04). 
Example VIII.—This example relates to the 
design of a semi-circular arch ring of common 
sandstone, the span to be 100 ft., and a sur- 
charge of at least 14 ft. being required for the 
formation of the roadway, the laying of gas- 
pipes, etc. The data are R = 50, and R + 
(d — f) not to be less than 33. On Table B, 
the lines above that commencing with 6 = 0-08 
(in order to make R into 50) require a multiplier 
greater than the maximum given for sandstone. 
These lines are, therefore, excluded on the 
question of strength, while the lines below that 
commencing with s = 005 give R + (d — ) 
greater than 33, and are excluded by the require- 
ments of the roadway. Those two limiting lines 


give :— 
8 Mult. R d ty 
0-08 53°6 50 5˙9 2 
0°05 57:5 50 5:1 3° 


The upper gives greatest economy of material 
in the arch ring, which is only 2 ft. at the crown, 
but less economy of material in the super- 
structure, as d is larger; and also less economy 
of solid backing, which has to be built to a 
joint 5 deg. higher. Hence the line „ 
between them would be most suitable for round. 
For a single arch a line a little nearer the upper 
one may be adopted; and for a series of arches 
a line nearer the lower one, that is, in favour 
of a heavier arch ring to withstand the shocks 
transmitted from arch to arch. The best lines, 
then, are as stated below (1) for a single arch 
and (2) for a series of arches :— 


8 Mult. R d 
(1) 0:07 54:526 50 5:6 
(2) 0-06 55:804 50 5:3 


Compare Rankine’s empirical rule, “Civil 
Engineering, Article 290, giving :— 


to = V IZ x 50 and Vv 17 x 50 
2:45 and 2-92 respectively. 


The solid backing must be brought up to 
the point where the joint at , meets the back 
of the arch ring, and below that joint the arch 
ring may be of the uniform thickness f, The 
superstructure may readily be reduced by 
voids and the employment of material of less 
density than sandstone, till the average density 
of the whole is a fifth less than that of sand. 
stone, which would raise the factors of safety 
at the crown to 16 and 19. The factors of 
safety at the joint of rupture are even greater. 
as the centre of stress is neater the centre of 
the joint, and t, + k. sec. 6,- By means 
of the values obtained for w, po, d, 8,. the 
thrust at the crown and the joint of rupture, 
and the centre of stress at the joint of rupture, 
are calculated, as in Example VI. A tangent 
from this last point enables a suitable abutment 
to be designed. 

— . — 
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(Longmans, Green, and Co. 13s.) 


Hampsurre B. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F. S. A. (Methuen and Co. 3s.) 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By T. Dinham 


Atkinson, Architect. (Methuen and Co. 36. 6d.) 


ANTWERP: AN HistoricaL SKETCH. By 
Wilfrid C. Robinson. (R. and T. Washbourne. 
58.) 


Six LECTURES ON PAINTING. 
A. R. A. (Elliot Stock. 5s.) 
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By G. Clausen 


THe STRENGTH OF CRT SHER- DTT MORTAR.— 
Some difference of opinion is entertained as 
to the advisability of employing dust from 
atone-crushers in place of sand for making 
mortar, and those who have not had facilities 
for testing mortar so made may naturally te 
somewhat doubtful as to its desirability. 
From the results of recent tests there appears 
to be no doubt that the medium in question 
is in every way suitable for use in morta! 


ê, Factor of Safety. 
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and concrete. The dust used in these tests 
was fine enough to pass a 100-mesh sieve, and 
in making the briquettes a rather wet mixture 
was adopted, in the proportions of two ana à 
half of stone dust to one by volume of cement. 
The briquettes were broken after having bee: 
kept three years in water, and the _ resu.ts 
showed a strength of fully fifty r cent 
reater than that of briquettes mixed with te 
est sand obtainable. Although individua. 
series of tests are never conclusive, the results 
to which we refer clearly suggest that tb: 
of our readers who are large users of cemem 
mortar and concrete will do well to make 
independent inquiry on the subject. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Episcopal. CHURCH, KIRRIEMUIR. 
foundation-stone of the St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Church, now in course of erection at a cost of 
about 3,000/., was laid recently. Plans for a 
building estimated to cost about 3,000/. were 
prepared by Messrs. Bucknall and Cowper, 
architects, Westminster. The chancel will be 
50 ft. in length, 15 ft. wide, and about 25 ft. 
in height internally. Immediately west of it 
and the vestry on the south side will be a 
porch, and above this the organ will be 
pisces having a projecting front within the 

rst bay of the nave. The three remaining 
pays as well as the tower—which, when built, 
will make a fifth bay to the nave—will each 


have a pointed window of four lights. On the 
without 


north side, four arches and piers, 
capitals, will separate the nave from a narrow 
aisle containing windows only at its two 
ends. The east end of this aisle will eventu- 
ally be screened off from the nave to make 
a small chancel for daily services. The width 
of the nave will be 20 ft., and its length 
60 ft., or, with the tower, 81 ft.; and its 
height 29 ft. to the apex of the plain barrelled 
ceiling. The tower will be 25 ft. square 
without its buttresses, and about 50 ft. high 
to the top of the parapet; and the stone 
steeple 40 ft. higher. 

RESTORATION OF SypDLING Sr. NICHOLAS 
Crorcu, DorsersHine.—This building has just 
been reopened after restoration. The work has 
been carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Ponting, the diocesan architect. The floor of 
the church has been raised and laid with con- 
crete, and the old tombstones with which it 
was paved have been removed and replaced by 
wood blocks. The old-fashioned, high-backed 
wooden pews have been cut down, and the 
old oak of the church has been used in making 
the choir stalls, and the oak pulpit is in keep- 
ing with it. The gallery at the west end of 
the church has been swept away, opening to 
view the tower arch and the west widow 
Some carved wooden panelling was brought 


to light from behind the hot-water pipes. The 
restoration has been carried out Messrs. 
Hann and Son, of Beaminster. The total 


cost has been a little over 6002. 

Brute CHRISTIAN CHurcH, EASTLHOH.— The 
foundation stones of the new Bible Christian 
Church, Cranbury-road, Eastleigh, were laid 
on Easter Monday. The building, which faces 
Leigh-road, is being erected at a cost of 2,0002., 
and will seat 350. The plans for the same 
were prepared by Mr. A. H. Haines, the 
builder is Mr. Nichol, of Bitterne Park, whilst 
the clerk of the works is Mr. G. Truckel. 

R. C. CHURCH, SHEPRERD’s Bos H. — The 
new Roman Catholic Church, which has been 
erected in Ashchurch-grove, Shepherd's Bush, 
was recently opened. The cost of the structure 
has been about 4,500/., and accommodation is 
provided for 400 persons. Mr. J. McManus, 
of Hammersmith-road, has carried out the 


work from the designs prepared by the Rev. 
Canon Scoles, of Basingstoke. The style of 
the building is Gothic. 

New WESLEYAN CHURCH, VICKERSTOWN, 


BaRROwW-IN-FURNESS.—The memorial stones of 
this church were laid recently. The new 
edifice has been designed in the Early English 
style, and the architect is Mr. John F. Curwen, 
of Kendal. The church will accommodate 400 
worshippers. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SUNDERLAND.—The 
new Congregational Church which has been 
erected in Roker Baths-road, Sunderland, was 
recently opened. The edifice has been built 
of Hancoat pressed bricks, with stone dress- 
ings, in the Gothic style, and will seat about 
520 people. The contractor for the work was 
Mr. J. B. Stott, Monkwearmouth, and the 
architects were Messrs. Joseph Potts and Son, 
of Sunderland. 

New MeruHopist CHurRCH, BrLrASs T. — The 
foundation stones of the new Jennymount 
Methodist Church, Belfast, were laid recently. 
The contractor for the work is Mr. James 
Kidd, and the architect is Mr. W. D. R. 
Taggart. 

New Baptist CHAPEL, NoRwICH. -The erec- 
tion of a new Baptist Chapel in Dereham- 
road, Norwich, has just been started. The 

lans for the new building have been drawn 
by Mr. A. F. Scott, architect, Castle Meadow, 
Norwich, and the contract of 2.8507. has 
been secured by Messrs. A. Boddy and Son, 
also of Norwich, 

WESLEYAN SCHOOL CHAPEL, WORSLEY MESNES, 
Lancsa.—The foundation stones of this build- 
ing were laid on Easter Monday. The work 
is being carried out by Messrs. J. Johnson 
and Sons, builders, according to the plans of 
Messrs. J. B. and W. Thornley, the architects. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL, WHITTINGTON Moor, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—The foundation stones of a new Free 
Methodist Sunday School at Whittington 
Moor were laid a short time ago. The total 
cost of the new building, including the site, is 
estimated at about 2,000/. The contract for 
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the work has been let to Mr. Jas. Stubbins for 
1,700., and Mr. Willis Glossop, of Chesterfield, 
is the architect. 

School, Bol rON.— Memorial stones were laid 
recently of a new school which is being erected 
at the bottom of Ulleswater- street. When 
completed the school will consist of an 
assembly hall 68 ft. by 32 ft. with six large 
class- rooms, and seven smaller ohms, and a 
gallery on three sides, and is calculated to 
accommodate upwards of 600 scholars. The 
infant school is 28 ft by 19 ft. and is estimated 
to hold 120 children. The choir and organ 
have provision made for them in the gallery. 
There will be cloak-room accommodation, and 
also a kitchen range with the usual 4qcces- 
The building will be faced with Black 


sories. 

Hill bricks and stone dressings. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Potts, Son, and Hennings 
(Bolton), and Mr. J. B. Thornley (Darwen), 


ene the contractors are Messrs. Wm. 
td. 

GRAMMAR Schoof, PICKERING, YORKSHIRE. -— 
The foundation stone of the new Grammar 
School at Pickering was laid on the 9th inst. 
The school is intended to provide accommo- 
dation for about seventy boys and girls. 
Mr. John Bilson, architect, of Hull, has 
repared plans for building, and the contract 
hae been let to Messrs. Thomas Marshall and 
Sons, of Pickering. 

Councit School, Harrrax.—The Halifax 
Education Committee opened on the 11th inst. 
a public elementary school. The new school 
is known as the Copley Council School, and 
it covers some 1,350 sq. yds. of land. It is 
built on the central hall principle. There is 
class-room accommodation for seating 212 
scholars in the mixed department, and in the 
infante department for eighty-eight infants 
and fifty babies, and there is also a babies’ 
lay-room. A manual instruction-room has 
beet provided, with accommodation for twenty 
boys, and a cookery school, where forty girls 
can receive instruction. Outside there are play- 
grounds with sloping banks, which it is in- 
tended to lay out as shrubberies, covering in 
all 3,690 sq. yds. Mr. E. W. Booth was the 
architect. 

R. C. Foreicn MISSIONARY COLLEGE, FRESH- 
FIELD, NEAR SOUTHPORT.—There was recently 
opened a new wing and other buildings at 
St. Peter's R. C. Foreign Missionary College, 
Freshfield, near Southport. The wing is 
situated on the west side, and it com- 
prises on the ground floor a study hall, and 
new cloisters on south, east, and west sides, 
forming a quadrangle. On the first floor is 
arranged a 9 for thirty students, with 
prefect's room and conveniences arranged off 
the main landing, which is reached by a stone 
staircase from the west cloister. The spaces 
in roof have been utilised for storage and 
are well lighted. Other alterations and im- 
provements in the existing buildings have been 
effected. A detached building as an ironing 
room, with patent drying closet therein, and 
other conveniences, approached by a long 
covered way, have also been erected in the 
grounds. The chapel has been redecorated to 
especial designs by the Rector. A new high 
altar has also been erected by Mr. A. W. 
Wall, of Cheltenham. The total cost is about 
2.500“. The heating is by Dilworth and Carr, 
of Preston. The laundry and drying-room 
fittings are by Thomas and Taylor, Ltd., of 
Stockport, whilst Messrs. Formby Bros., of 
Formby, were the general contractors. Mr. 
Frederick H. Peats, of Liverpool, was the 
architect. 

KELVIN-GROVE School. GATESHEAD.—The 
section fur seniors at the Kelvin-grove School, 
Bensharn, Gateshead, has just Baer opened. 
The building is faced throughout with Com- 
mondale red facing bricks; stone dressings are 
used up to the first floor, and buff terra-cotta 
dressings to all gables and parapets. The 
premises have been erected from the design 
and under the supervision of Messrs. Nichol- 
son and Dotchin, architects, Newcastle, whose 
plans were selected in competition. The build 
ing contracts amount to about 18,0002.. this 
including the infants’ and junior schools, senior 
boys’ and girls’ school, playgrounds, gheds. 
latrines. and caretaker’s house. The schools 
are arranged on the central hall plan. The 
accommodation provided in the infants’ and 
junior block is for 760 scholars, as follows :— 
Ground floor—400 infants in seven class-rooms, 
with places for sixty-six, fifty-six, and forty- 
five „ First floor 360 junior boys 


ownson, 


and girls, in seven class-rooms, with places for 
sixty, fifty, and forty respectively. The 
accommodation for the senior scholars is 


arranged similarly to the juniors, and provides 
for 720 scholars in class-rooms and, if necessary, 
classes of sixty scholars each could 8 
be placed in the central hall, making a total 
of 840 senior scholars, whereby the full scheme 
provides for 1.480 scholars. The whole of the 
class-rooms are arranged around the central 
hall, where by the use of glazed screens, the head 


. 
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teacher is enabled to have the full supervision 
of the whole of the class-rooms, and have direct 
access to any particular room without having 
to traverse the corridors. Small pass doors 
are arranged between all class-rooms. Two 
class-rooms in the infants’ and junior school on 
each floor are divided by folding screens to 
allow of them being formed into one large 
examination- room when necessary. The 
teachers’ rooms are situated on a mezzanine 
floor arranged between the ground and first 
floor cloak-rooms—one to each department. 
The ground floor teachers have a small private 
stair from the cloak-room, while the teachers 
on the first floor have access to their room 
from the half landing of the main staircase. 
The infants’ and junior block is placed to 
face Kelvin-grove, while the senior block 
faces Brighton- road. A caretaker’s house has 
also been erected. The whole of the work has 
been carried out by Mr. Thomas Hunter, of 
Washington, as general contractor, with Mr. 
Creighton as clerk of works, the sub-con- 
tractors being:—Concrete floors by the New 
Expanded Metal Company (Messrs. Walker and 
Sons, Gallowgate); plumbing by Messrs. Allison 
and Son, Gateshead; slating by Mr. Charles 
Nicholson, Newcastle; painting and glazing by 
Mr. Thomas Dellow, Low Fell. The heating 
has been executed by Messrs. Richardson and 
Co., of Darlington. Wrought-iron pipes and 
radiators are used throughout arranged on 
the low-pressure system. The school furniture 
and fittings have been supplied by the North 
of England School Furnishing Company, 
Messrs. Illingworth, Ingham, and Co., 
Leeds, and Mr. Thomas Stockdale, of Gates- 
head. The cloak-room hat and coat fittings 
are of malleable iroh, manufactured by Messrs. 
Brookes and Co., Ltd., Manchester, with wire 
screen divisions and gates arranged to enable 
the cloak-rooms to be locked up when desired. 
The lavatories are of Jardine McMath’s patent 
trough arrangement, executed in marble and 
supplied by Messrs. Emley and Sons, Ltd., 
Newcastle. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN WaLworTH, S. E. — The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have availed 
themselves of an offer made by Miss Octavia 
Hill to undertake the accomplishment of a 
scheme she has formulated for carrying out 
a greatly needed local improvement in Wal- 
worth. Miss Hill's project comprises the 
removal of some diab dais property, cover- 
ing about 22 acres, onging to the Com- 
missioners, of which the lease has recently 
expired, and the erection thereon of 55 
for the industrial classes. The dwellings will 
consist of cottages, cottage-flats, and three- 
room and two-room tenements, to accommo- 
date a total of 800 residents in 2,447 rooms. 
None of the tenement-houses will have more 
than three stories, and an acre of the land is to be 
set aside as a recreation-ground. The Com- 
missioners. it is said. will be satisfied with a 
profit return of a little under 4 per cent. 

MrpLanp Srarloxw BviLpines, SHEFFIELD.— 
The extension of the Midland Railway pas- 
senger station at Sheffield is making consider- 
able progress towards completion, some of the 
rew portions being already in use. The whole 
scheme is expected to be in thorough working 
order by the end of the year. The station 
has not only been widened, but lengthened. 
The new telegraph office is in a similar posi- 
tion to that now in use, namely, at the south 
end. Next to this is the parcels’ office, a 
large room 120 ft. long by 65 ft. wide. In 
the front is a covered way under which from 
fifteen to twenty vans are able to load at the 
same time. The cloak-room adjoins the parcel 
office, in close proximity to which is a 
hydraulic luggage lift and a new luggage 
bridge connecting with the old platform. For 
vehicles there are two covered ways: the 
departure, for passengers going away by 
train, and the arrival, which is really the 
exit from the station. ‘These courts are 
350 ft. long by 56 ft. wide. Between these is 
the footway which leads into the general 
entrance hall, which covers a space of 90 ft. 
by 42 ft. Adjoining is the booking office. 
Ascending a flight of steps, the entrance hall 
leads to a new footbridge, crossing from one 
side of the station to the other. The exist- 
ing footbridge is to be removed to the north 
end of the station, and will be connected with 
an additional way out” at that point. There 
will also be a luggage bridge at this end. 
On the north side of the entrance hall will 
be the station-master’s offices, the waiting and 
refreshment rooms. The new permanent way 
consists of four sets of lines. The new plat- 
forms, which are 870 ft. long and 25 ft. and 
30 ft. wide respectively, are without a single 
column, the awnings being carried by steel 
cantilevers. The footbridge from Granville- 
street has been extended over the new lines, 
and ends near the new parcel office. The 
docks at the north end are also being altered. 
Out of the old buildings that remain, more want- 
ing rooms will be provided. The old parcel 
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office is being pulled down to allow for the 


luggage bridge and steps to the platforms. 
The buildings are from the design of Mr. C 
Trubshaw, the company’s architect, Derby, 
and the work is being done by Messrs. G. 
Longden and Son, Sheffield. The reconstruc- 
tion is being supervised by the resident 
engineer, Mr. J. Brunton. 

Memorial HALL, BRIGHOUSE, YORKSsSHIRE.— 
A new hall, built at the Bridge End Congre- 
Raional Church, Brighouse, in memory of the 

ate Alderman Henry Sugden, has just 
been openen The hall has been erected from 
plans by Messrs. Sharp and Waller, archi- 
tects, Brighouse, over a series of one-story 
class-rooms, and has a frontage to the main 
road connecting Brighouse and Rastrick. It 
is built of the local hard stone, with ashlar 
front and dressings, and seats over 600 
persons. The total cost has been about 1,8002. 

Frre Station, Bootte.—The new Central 
Fire Station, situated in Strand-road, Bootle, 
has been erected by Mr. W. Musker, of Bootle, 
the architects being Messrs. Anderson and 
Crawford, Liverpool. On the ground floor the 
engine-house faces Strand-road, with the 
superintendent's and deputy-superintendent’s 
houses on either flank. A superintendent's 
office is provided, and also a duty room and 
clerk’s office. The stables will accommodate 
eight horses, and are situate in the rear of 
the engine-house, divided into two portions by 
a covered yard. There is a harness-room and 
also loose boxes. An escape shelter faces 
Pacific-road. Houses on the flat system have 
been built for twenty married men, and there 
is a hose-drying tower 100 ft. in height. On 
the north-west corner of the land facing 
Pacific-road there is a police-station, including 
quarters for a married and a single man, 
charge office, and four cells. On the first 
floor over the engine-house are situated the 
single men’s quarters, and every man will 
have his own separate cubicle, with the use of 
a common kitchen, messroom, and recreation- 
room. Sliding poles are carried down to the 
engine-room, and a flat over the stable and 
harness-room will be used as a promenade for 
the men off duty. The married men’s quarters 
on this floor are in all cases a repetition of 
those below them, and access to them is 
obtained from balconies reached by central 
ataircases. A wash-house and drying com- 
partments have been arranged over the work- 
shop. In the basement there is accommoda- 
tion for storage nurposes. with coal vaults and 
boiler-house for the main heating apparatus. 
The front elevation of the building is faced 
with red pressed brick. and the other portions 
of the building are built in best quality grey 
bricks. the whole being 1 with red 
sandstone dressings. Internally the engine- 
house and cells will lined with glazed 
bricks. In the vard there is a cement plat- 
form, on which hose may be scrubbed. 

Free Lisrary, GoolE.— The memorial stone 
of the new Free Library at Goole was laid on 
the 28th ult. The new library will cover an 
area of about 400 yds., having a 
frontage of about 50 ft. to the south side of 
Carlisle-street, and a total depth of about 72 ft. 
The accommodation on the ground floor will 
consist of a reading-room, an entrance hall 
leading to the counter of the lending library, 
a juvenile room, and a reference library, and 
offices. Nearly the whole of the second story 
will be taken up for a lecture-room. 
Externally, facing Carlisle-street, the building 
will be of red brick, with red Ruabon terra- 
cotta facings. Mr. H. B. Thorpe is the 
architect. 

WAREHOUSE, DERBY CO-OPERATIVE SociErr.— 
‘The new warehouse built for the convenience 
of the members of the Derby Co-opera- 


tive Society, Ltd., in Wood-street, Derby, 
was opened recently. The warehouse is 
128 ft. long and 78 ft. wide. It is 


five stories high. The architect for the work 
was Mr. A. Macpherson, of Derby, and Messrs. 
Eastwood, Swingler, and Co. had the contract 
for the iron and steel work, with the exception 
of the windows, which have been supplied by 
Messrs. Brown and Co., of the Nelson Foundry, 
but the whole of the other work has been 
carried out by the Society’s own workmen, 
under the superintendence of the Building 
Committee. 

Mortvary, RICHMOND, Surrey.—The work of 
the conversion of a part of Eton Lodge house 
and grounds, Paradise-road, into a mortuary 
and post-mortem room has been carried out by 
the Health Committee of the Corporation. The 
work of alteration and erection has been 
carriod out by Messrs. W. J. and A. Long, the 
electric lighting is by Messrs. Hemingway and 
Pritt, and Messrs. Reynolds and Co. have 
supplied the ironwork, sanitary apparatus and 


fittings. The Borough Surveyor is Mr. 
Brierley. 
Miners’ HALL, Camsors.—The foundation 


stones of the new hall and institute for the 


Cambois miners were laid on the 9th inst. 
The building, which has been designed by 
Mr. Thomas Tulip, of Choppington, will oom- 
prise, on the ground floor, reading, billiard. 
smoke, and commitee rooms, together with 
apartments for a resident caretaker, whilst on 
the first floor the space is to be utilised for a 
hall and lecture-room to accommodate about 
600 people, and to be fitted up with a platform 
and retiring rooms. The estimated cost of 
2,0007., and the contract for its erection has 
been placed with Messrs. Cook Bros., of Blyth. 


VILLAGE HALL, LLANDEGFAN, ANGLESEY.—A 
new hall has just been opened at Llandegfan. 
The plan of the hall is that of a central 
entrance hall, entered through an external 
porch, and with a hall 43 ft. by 22 ft. opening 
out of it on one side, whilst on the opposite 
side a door leads to the caretaker’s cottage. 
The large hall is divided by a folding parti- 
tion into two rooms, the smaller intended for 
a smoking and reading room, and the larger 
for a committee room, etc. For meetings and 
entertainments the two rooms would be thrown 
into one. In the entrance hall is a large red 
brick fireplace, with a tablet 6 ft. long, worked 
in copper by Mr. R. L. B. Rathbone, in com- 
memoration of the gift of the building and 
land. The internal woodwork is stained 
green. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
Evan Parry, Menai Bridge, from the designs 
of Mr. Harold Hughes, architect, of Bangor. 

CLUB PREMISES, SHEFFIELD.—The premises of 
the Sheffield Club in Norfolk-street, Sheffield, 
were recently reopened after having been 
enlarged and redecorated. Messrs. John 
Eshelby and Son were the builders, and the 
furnishing was carried out by Messrs. Waring 
and Guillow. The architect was Mr. H. I. 
Potter, of Sheffield, whose designs were 
selected in competition. 


New INFIRMARY, NEWCASTLE.—The new in- 
firmary buildings on the Leazes were on 
Saturday last week inspected by members of 
the Northern Architectural Association. Mr. 
W. Lister Newcombe, Newcastle, and Mr. H. 
Percy Adams, of London, are the architects 
for the building, and Mr. H. Cockrell is the 
clerk of works. The frontage facing the 
Leazes Park is 777 ft., and that on the eastern 
side, almost opposite the Durham College of 
Science, 536 ft. 


CARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL HALL, BRADFORD.— 
The Cartwright Memorial Hall, which has 
been erected in Bradford as Lord Masham’s 
tribute to the memory of Dr. Cartwright, the 
inventor of the power loom and other 


machinery in connexion with the textile in- 
dustry, has just been opened by Lord 
Masham. Competition was invited for 
plans and designs, and Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R. A., awarded the first 
premium of 150“. to Messrs. J. W. Simpson 
and E. J. M. Allen, of London. The hall is 


erected on the site of the old mansion in 
Lister-park, where formerly his lordship 
resided. The design is of Italian Renais- 
sance type, based on coupled Ionic columns 
and pilasters, with appropriate entablature, 
standing on a basement of rusticated rock- 
work. A feature is the tower, which is 
advanced from the front of the main building, 
its lower stages being supported on large arches 
and serving as a porch, through which car- 
riages can drive. Èn the ground floor of the 
building is a large hall, ending in a semi- 
circular apse, 28 ft. wide and 57 ft. in length. 
The roof of this rises to the full height of the 
building, which in other parts is divided into 
two stories. On each side of the building 
there is a large museum hall. On the first 
floor there are the art gallery and the banquet- 
ing hall, with service room. There is also a 
reception hall for the mayor, and this com- 
municates with a large balcony over the main 
carriage entrance, a drawing-room, and a 
black-and-white room. In the basement there 
are a refreshment room, a kitchen, larders, 
store rooms, and a workshop for the art- 
gallery staff. The rooms are adapted for use 
on occasions of public importance. The statue 
of Dr. Cartwright, which the Bradford City 
Council have commissioned of Mr. H. C. Fehr. 
will be placed in the reception hall. It is 
carved in white marble, and stands on a 
marble pedestal. Mr. A. Broadbent modelled 
and carried out the decorative sculpture on the 
building. The following are the principal 
contractors :—Excavators, masons, and brick- 
iavers’ work, Mr. William Farnish, of Brad- 
ford: carpenters and joiners’ work, Mr. W. H. 
Pick. of Bradford; plumbers and glaziers, 
Messrs. H. Braithwaite and Co., of Leeds; 
slaters, Messrs. Hill and Nelson. of Bradford: 
nlasterers, Messrs. T. Cordingley and Son: 
founders and smiths’ work. Mr. Robert Hol- 
lings Dewhirst, of Bradford: painting. Mr. 
John Hankins, of Bradford; electric lighting. 
Messrs. Woods, Slack, and Co., of Blackburn; 
heating and ventilating, Mr. J. Jeffreys, of 
London; entrance gates and electric fittings, 


the Bromsgrove Guild of Applied Arts, of 
Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, and Mr. 


R. Albrow, of London; wire fencing and gates 
across the main drive, Messrs. Blunt and 
Wray, of London; cooking appara ranges, 
and utensils, Messrs. ggotta, „ af 
Bradford; asphalting and dam urses, 
Messrs. George Greenwood and ns, of 


Halifax; marble paving, the Arts Pavements, 
Ltd., of London; and locks and door-fittings, 
Messrs. Gibbons, of Wolverhampton. Mr. 
T. B. Sage has acted as clerk of works. 

MEMORIAL. HALL, ALTHORPE.—A hall has been 
erected at Althorpe in memory of the late 
Mr. W. Stephenson, J.P. The hall has been 
built by Messrs. Johnson and Waite, Epworth, 
under the supervision of Mr. J. F. Waite, and 
the woodwork by Messrs. Birks Bros., of 
Althorpe. The building contains public 
room, game-room, and reading-room above. 
There is also a kitchen erected at the rear of 
the building. The architect is Mr. 
Kelsey, of Epworth. 

Business PREMISES, GLASGOW.—Plans have 
been passed by the Dean of Guild Court for 
the erection of new business premises in 
Jamaica-street, Glasgow. The architect is 
Mr. George Bell, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 

CO-OPERATIVE Society’s New  PREMIsEs, 
BRI TAB T.— The new central premises of the 
Belfast Co-operative Society, Ltd., in Agnes- 
street, Belfast, were opened recently. The 
contractors for the work were Messrs. 
M’Laughlin and Harvey, and the architect 
Mr. W. J. Gilliland. 

PROPOSED PAVILION AND DaNcIN HALL, Arn, 
N.B.—At the meeting of the Ayr Town Council 
on the llth inst. there was submitted a minute 
of the Attractions Committee, containing 
reports by Mr. John Young, Burgh Surveyor, 
on the proposed scheme for utilising part of 
the Low Green or the Jail Green for the 
purpose of providing means of recreation for 
inhabitants and visitors. In his first report 
Mr. Young proposed to utilise the green 
behind the prison for (1) a pavilion or concert 
and dancing hall, to cost 7, 500“.; (2) public 
baths, to cost 9,500/.; and (3) ornamental open 
space or garden, to be laid out at a cost of 
7507. In a subsequent report he estimated the 
cost of erecting a pavilion and dancing hall on 
the site at the northern end of the Low Green, 
south of the prison, at 10,0002. The committee 
did not think the public baths should be pro 
ceeded with meantime, but recommended that 
a pavilion and other accessories be erected on 
a site on the Low Green, that competitive 
designs be invited for pavilion to cost 9.000., 
and that premiums of 50¢., 30/., and 202. be 
offered for designs, to be lodged by July 1. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT Barıs BRIDGE, DuBLIN.— 
The new Art Industries Hall and the enlarge- 
ment of the East Hall, at Balls Bridge, 
Dublin, are now nearing completion for the 
Royal Dublin Society. The architect is Mr. 
P. H. M’Carthy, of Dublin. The cost of the 
Art Industries Hall is estimated at about 
5,0002. 


„ 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MemoriaL Winpows, Sr. THomas’s CHURCH, 
STaFFORD.—There have just been placed in 
this church two stained-glass windows, 
designed and executed at the studios of Messrs. 
Kayll and Co., Leeds. The aisle window illus- 
trates Christ's charge to Peter, Feed m 
sheep. Christ is standing with raised han 
speaking the words, while Peter is kneeling at 
his feet. The robe of Christ is a rich ruby, 
with ornamental border and a white under- 
dress. Peter is clothed in garments of yellow 
and violet blue. Sheep are standing near. 
Angels are holding a scroll with the text in the 
base of the windows, and the whole is sur- 
mounted by a canopy. The chancel window 
has a single figure of the Good Shepherd. 

COMMEMORATION WINpOwW, LEEDs.—In com- 
memoration of the jubilee of St. Michael's 
Church, Buslingthorpe, Leeds, a stained-glass 
east window has been placed in the edifice. 
The work was designed and executed by 
Messrs. Kayll and Co., of Leeds. 

EMANUEL CHURCH, SoOUTHPORT.—A four-light 
stained-glass window has been executed and 
fixed in this church by Messrs. Percy Bacon 
and Brothers, of London. In the first light, 
the subject is Cornelius, the centurian; in the 
second, Cornelius and the Angel; while in the 
third, Cornelius and St. Peter; and the fourth 
light depicts Cornelius and the descent of the 


Spirit. Angels fill the tracery lights over 
these subjects. 
MEuORIAI. WIN po W. Hiss_eron.—A new 


stained-glass east window has been placed in 
the parish church at Himbleton, in memory 
of the late Sir Douglas Galton. The window 
consists of a triplet of lancets with the centre 
light higher and slightly broader than the 
sides ones. The artist for the work was the 
late Mr. George Ostrehan. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SEWERAGE Works, Me_ttHam.—The Meltham 
Urban District Council's sewage outfall 
works at Bent Ley, about a mile outside the 
village, were opened on the 8th inst. The 
works have been constructed on the bacterial 
oxidation system, and have a capacity for deal- 
ing with 120,000 gallons per day on dr 
weather flow for a population of 6,000, an 
360,000 gallons during storms. The works con- 
sist mainly of three detritus tanks and three 
anerobic bacteria beds of broken stone. The 
estimated cost of the works, including sewers 
and easements, is about 14, 0001. The works 
have been constructed by Mr. Fred Earnshaw, 
of Meltham, from plans prepared by Messrs. 
J. B. Abbey and Son, engineers, Huddersfield. 

DRAINAGE, CrowsorovcH.--On the 14th inst. 
Mr. H. P. Boulnois, M. Inst. C. E., opened a 
Local Government Board Inquiry inta the 
application of the Uckfield Rural Council to 
borrow 41, 500“. for works of drainage of 
Crowborough. Mr. Taylor, of Messrs. John 
Taylor, Son, and Santo Crimp, the engineers 
to the District Council, gave full details of the 
scheme. 

SEWAGE SCHEME, WIGMORE, HEREFORDSHIRE.— 
Mr. F. H. Tulloch, M. Inst.C.E., Inspector of 
the Local Government Board, held an 5 1255 
at the Wigmore Police Court, on the 12t 
inst. relative to the application by the Wig- 
more Rural District Council to borrow the 
sum of 2, 000“. for purposes of sewerage and 
sewage disposal for the Parish of Wigmore. 
Mr. J. E. Willcox, engineer, Birmingham, 
gave evidence as to the scheme he had 


prepared. 
—___—e--e—_—_——_- 
FOREIGN. 
France..—-The Académie des Beaux-Arts 


proceeded on Saturday last with the election 
of a membre libre, in place of the late 
M. Corroyer. M. Henri Bouchot, curator of 
engravings at the Bibliothéque Nationale, was 
elected by twenty-five votes out of forty-three. 
The new member is Vice-President of the 
Society of Antiquaries of France, and was the 
organiser of the exhibition of the Primitifs 
Francais. He is the author of some excellent 
works on French art of the XVth and XVIth 
centuries. The exhibition of the Primitifs ” 
just referred to, arranged at the Pavillon 
Marasi: brought together for public exhibition, 
for the first time, treasures of art which were dis- 
ersed in different places, and many of them 
bards known. M. Leonce Bénédite, with 
the assistance of the Société des Amis de 
Luxembourg, has organised in that museum 
an exhibition of the works of modern masters 
belonging „ to the period 1860-1880. 
It includes works by Paul Baudry, Cabanel, 
Bonnat, Jules Breton, Henner, P. 
Laurens, Puvis de Chavannes, Vollon, etc., as 
well as some artists of the Impressionist school, 
such as Manet, Sisley, Monet, and Pissaro. 
Prath, architect to the Depart- 
ment of the Indre et Loire, has been com- 
missioned to carry out, at Tours, a large 
gendarmerie barracks, at a cost of 465,000 
francs.——The statue of Mariette Pacha, the 
work of M. Denys Puech, has just been 
erected at Cairo, in the centre of the museum 
of Egyptian antiquities.— The jury of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, appointed to decide in 
the competition for the Prix Chenavard in 
the section of architecture, have awarded the 
prize to M. Fournier and M. St. Maur, as 
equal. The subject was a design for a Galerie 
des Fétes.——M. Chaussemiche, Inspecteur 
des Bâtiments Civils, has been appointed 
architect to the Ecole des Langues Orientales, 
in place of the late M. Faure-Dujarric.—The 
death is announced, at the age of sixty-four, 
of the sculptor Anatole Marquet de Vasselot. 
He made his first appearance at the Salon 
in 1866, exhibiting a portrait bust. He was 
the author of the bust of Balzac in the 
Théâtre Francais, of the statue of Scribe at 
the Hötel de Ville, the statue of Lamartine at 
Passy, and that of Henri Martin at St. 
Quentin. We owe to him, also, the statue of 
Admiral Mouchez at the Observatory, and 
the monument to Commandant Dampierre at 
Bagneux. M. de Vasselot was a pupil of Le 
Bourg, of Jouffroy, and of M. Bonnat the 
painter. He was also an accomplished writer 
on the history of art, and, among other works, 
wrote a History of Portraiture in France,” 
for which the Prix Bordin was awarded to 
him. He had received medals in 1873 and 
1876, and the Legion of Honour in_ 1886. 
GerMany.—The Law Courts at Mülhausen 
are completed; the building was carried out 
according to the designs of Herr Kuder and 
Herr Müller. The museum at Trier is to 
be enlarged; the work has been intrusted to 
Professor Hocheder.——The theatre at Darm- 
stadt is to be completely rebuilt from the 
designs of MM. Fellner and Helmer.——The 
ancient Court of Justice at Baden is to be 
restored at a cost of 20,000 fr.—The remains 


of the ancient Lusthaus at Stuttgart are to 
be set up in the public gardens of that town; 
the more artistic details of the building, such 
as doors, windows, columns and capitals, etc., 
are to be formed into an arcade measuring 
31 m. in length and 6 m. in width-——In order 
to ensure that Architecture shall be worthily 
represented at the Berlin Art Exhibition of 
1904, the Society of Berlin Architects has formed 
a committee, 5 of Messrs. Balck, 
Bangert, Reinhardt, Schmitz, and Werle.—— 
The church of St. Sebaldus, at Nürnberg, has 
been restored.—— The new members of the 
Berlin Academy of Arts are: — Messrs. August 
Gaul, Alfred Meszel, Okar Frenzel, F. Kall- 
morgen, and Albert Krüger. A memorial 
to Friedrich List, the political economist, is to 
be erected at Kufstein, after a design by the 
sculptor, Herr Norber Pfretschner: List is 
represented sitting ueen in thought in a Greek 
olanuade. whilst a female figure holds over 
him a laurel wreath. 

Avstria.—The new Technical Institution at 
Vienna was opened by the Emperor on 
March 12. The architect, Professor Ulrich, 
was presented to His Majesty. MM. Herr 
Fellner and Helmer have undertaken to design 
and to superintend the puilding of the 
theatre at Klausenberg.——A new hospital is 
to be built at Graz.— The tower of the Town 
Hail at Briinn is to be rebuilt and raised 
about 4 or 5 métres.—-The parish church 
at Braunau is to be restored under the super- 
vision of Herr Matthias Schlager.——A new 
university is to be built in Vienna, which is to 
be divided into departments for the study of 
hygiene, pathological Histo ORT and bac- 
teriology: the designs for the building were 
submitted by the architect, Herr Falkenau, 
under the direction of Herr Fellner, in 1900. 
The theatre at Olmütz is to ante fe 
extensive alterations, in order to ensure the 
safety of the public in the event of an out- 
break of fire. Herr Wilda has undertaken the 
decorations of the Council Chamber at 
O!miutz.——The architect, Julius Wagner, has 
been entrusted with the designing of the new 
Justizpalais at Szeged.——A new theatre is to 

built at Krems, designed ate Herr Josef 
Utz.—The church of St. ikolaus, in 
Jaromer, is to be restored, and by separating 
the roofs of the side aisles from that of the 
central aisle, the building will again appear 
in its exterior as well as its interior, in its 
original form of a basilica. 

SWITZERLAND.—The engineer, F. J. Weiss, 
died on March 24, in his fifty-sixth year, at 
Basle.——-Herr Robert Hartmann, director of 
the gasworks at Venice, died there on 
March 22, in his fifty-third year. A new 
Evangelical church is to be built at Alstatten, 
from the plans of Herr Paul Reber. New 
schools are to be built at Rappenswil, from 


the designs of the architects, Adolf Goudy and 
E. Walcher; the building will cost 177, 000 
francs. 
— ä — — 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Mr. W. M. Mitchell, architect (Dublin), has 
removed from 5, Leinster-street to 10, St. 
e Dublin.——Méeassrs. J. B. Col- 
will and Son, quantity surveyors, have re- 
moved from St. Albans to 60, ladstone- road, 
Watford. 

SANITARY CONDITION OF LONDON RESTAURANTS. 
—The report of the Medical Officer to the Cit 
of London for the four weeks ending March 15 
contains the following comments on what has 
been observed in regard to the condition of 
kitchens and kitchen staff in a good many 
London restaurants. After premising that 
underground rooms are exceedingly unsuit- 
able for kitchens, but that in many cases no 
other position appears possible under the 
circumstances, the Report continues :—‘“ The 
nature of the fuel used in cooking js of con- 
siderable importance, affecting as it does the 
smoke problem, and the adoption of gas-ovens 
where it is possible is always an advantage, 
especially when constructed so that fumes do 
not come in contact with the food during the 
process of cooking. The sanitary condition 
of the kitchens of restaurants in the City is 
a very important one, owing to the extremely 
limited space at disposal and the difficulty of 


providing proper accommodation for the 
storage of food. This question, amongst 
others, has been anticipated by your worship- 


ful Committee, who presented a report recom- 
mending the granting of certificates of the 
sanitary condition of kitchens, etc., which was 
approved by the Court of Common Council in 
January last. Without any attempt at classifi- 
cation, the following are a few matters which 
require special attention:—In some cases the 
occupiers were ignorant of the existence of 
storage cisterns, and their condition when 
examined need not be described. In many 
cases the cover was missing, and the cistern 
inaccessible for cleansing. The want of proper 


lavatory basin accommodation for the personal 
ablution of employés makes cleanliness difh- 
cult, and the use of a sink, full of vegetables, 
dirty plates, etc., is often the only means at 
hand. Washing facilities should in all cases 
be provided near the kitchen, and also suffi- 
cient water-closets and urinal accommodation 
so situated as to obviate sinks, gullies, and 
coal cellars being used in an improper 
manner.“ [We omit some exceedingly un- 
pleasant details as to the conditions in which 
water-closets used by the employees are often 
found.] ‘‘Clothing worn in the kitchen does 
not in all cases receive the attention it 
demands. The workers frequently change 
their clothes and work in evil-smelling gar- 
ments, whose only claim to respect is 
antiquity, and in some cases a dirty condition 
of the workers themselves has been noticed. 
Tables, benches, and cooking utensils were 
frequently found in a dirty condition. These 
should, of course, be efficiently scrubbed and 
cleansed daily. The notice of employés has 
been directed to many of the matters 
enumerated, and not, I am glad to say, alto- 
gether without effect.“ 

OVERCROWDING AT BricHton.—Dr. News- 
holme, Medical Officer of Health for Brighton, 
recently recommended that the Brighton Town 
Council should purchase houses in narrow, ill- 
lighted streets and courts as they came into 
the market, pull down some to give more air 
and light, put the remainder into thorough 
repair, and let them at rentals within the 
means of the present class of occupiers. After 
considering the report the Sanitary Com- 
mittee asked the Council to be allowed to pay 
a visit to Camberwell, where the scheme in 
question has been tried with very satisfactory 
results. They also recommended that the pro- 
posal of the Medical Officer of Health should 
be carried out on a tentative and experimental 
scale, so as not to throw any burden on the 
rates except for the expense of demolition. 
The Town Council, by twenty-four votes to 
sixteen, has decided to reject the proposed 
scheme. The principal arguments against it 
are that the circumstances of Camberwell are 
different from those of Brighton, that possi- 
bilities of jobbery would exist under such an 
arrangement, and that it would have a ten- 
dency to set up an inflated value for house 
property of this description. Up to the 
present time the cost of clearing away in- 
sanitary areas in Brighton is stated to be 
71.226“., while the cheapest single cottages the 
Town Council has been able to build are let 
at 6s. 6d. a week.—Morning Post. 

A New THEATRE IN SHAFTESBURY-AVENUE. — 
The almoners of Christ's Hospital have just 
let at a ground rent of 7,300/. per annum the 
eighty years’ building lease of the site now 
occupied by Nos. 35-49 (odd), Shaftesbury- 
avenue, and by seventeen houses in Wardour, 


Rupert, and Upper Rupert streets, Soho, 
which cover an aggregate area of about 
25,400 ft. superficial. The lease has been 


acquired by Mr. Jacobus, one of the present 
tenants, who intends to rebuild his own busi- 
ness premises in Shaftesbury-avenue and to 
arrange for the erection of a theatre upon the 
remainder of the site. 

THe Lasour MARKET IN THE CoLOoNnIEs.—The 
April circular of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office states that this is the best time of the 
year for emigration to Canada. The building, 
metal, engineering, shi building, and manufac- 
turing trades generally continue busy, and 
skilled men, such as carpenters, bricklayers, 
painters, plumbers, blacksmiths, iron moulders, 
printers, boilermakers, woodworkers, lathers, 
waggon makers, coopers, iron and brass 
workers, etc., have no difficulty in procuring 
work at good wages. In Australia there is not 
much demand for more labour, though the 
bountiful harvest is likely to improve prospects. 
Western Australia and Queensland offer open- 
ings at the present time for a limited number 
of mechanics, such as carpenters, blacksmiths, 
masons, bricklayers, and wheelwrights. There 
is no demand for miners In New Zealand 
nearly all trades are well employed, and com- 
petent mechanics have no difficulty in finding 
work. In Cape Colony no persons are now 
allowed to land unless they have secured 
definite employment in the Colony and possess 
20“. on arrival. The labour market is over- 
stocked, and a great many mechanics and 
labourers are unable to obtain work. There is, 
therefore, now no opening for mechanics in the 
building or other trades. Employment in the 
building and other trades in Natal has fallen 
off, so that labour is plentiful, and large 
numbers of unskilled workers and indifferent 
tradesmen are unable to obtain employment. 
Emigrants, therefore, other than those obtain- 
ing nominated passages, are warned against 
going to Natal at the present time on the 
chance of work. No one can enter the Trans- 
vaal without a permit, and persons are 
warned against going there at the present time 
in search of work. The building trades are 
fairly busy, but the supply of labour is more. 
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than sufficient. The standard of work required 
from workmen in the Transvaal is very high 
in all trades and inferior men have no chance 
of employment, and the cost of living generally 
is from two to three times as much as it is in 
this country. 

ITALIAN EXHIBITION, EARL s Court.—Next 
month the Italian Exhibition will be opened 
in the grounds at Earl’s Court. The new 
buildings comprise an Italian village, with 
gardens and tea-ground, and in the western 

art of the grounds are to be displayed two 


arge canvases, painted by Mr. ichard 
Douglas, depicting Isola lla and Lago 
Maggiore. he alterations are being carried 


out by the London Exhibitions, Ltd., to which 
company Mr. A. O. Collard is architect. 

OPEN Spaces, LONDON.—It is announced that 
the amount of 40, 000“. for the purchase of the 
Springfield Park Estate, at Upper Clapton, is 
now practically assured. The park consists of 
33 acres, bordered by the river Lea, well 
timbered, and commanding a fine prospect. 
The Hackney Borough Council and the 
London County Council subscribed 10,000“. and 
20,0002. respectively towards the fund, and the 
latter Council will undertake the cost of main- 
taining the land as a public park. The 
Governors of the Regent-street Polytechnic 
Schools have concluded the purchase from the 
Duke of Devonshire of 21 acres near the river- 
side at Chiswick, which they will lay out as 
a recreation ground for the numerous clubs 
and teams belonging to that institution. The 
late Mr. Quintin Howe set aside a sum of 
5,0002. in that behalf, and Mrs. Quintin Hogg 
contributes 10,0002. towards the project; other 
subscriptions are promised, so that a balance of 
only 2,000/. is needed for its accomplishment 
by the provision of dressing-rooms and other 
accommodation, and the enclosing, draining, 
and levelling of the ground. An appeal is 
made for contributions to a sum of 12,0000. for 
the acquisition of 6 acres of meadow land in 
Trinity-road, as an addition to Brockwell Park, 
which, if secured will, as far as is now 
possible, preserve all the land which forms the 
natural park boundary, and prevent the 
southern side from being hemmed in by rows 
of small houses; the owner of the 6 acres has, 
it is stated, received an offer of 15,000“. for the 
land for building purposes, but is willing to 
meet the promoters’ object by taking 12,0002. 
on condition that the fields are added to the 
park and the purchase money is paid within 
six months. The Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association have under their consideration pro- 

osals for adapting the garden of Golden 
Sa uate: Soho, for public resort, for preserving 
portions of the grounds of the Duke of York's 
School at Chelsea which will shortly be 
vacated on the removal of the School to 
Guston, in Kent. 

Tue ANTIQUITY OF Conway CHURCH.—Mr. 
Harold Hughes, of Bangor, lectured at 
Conway on Tuesday last week upon Con- 
way Parish Church. Mr. Hughes said that 
there were records of a Cistercian abbey being 
in existence at Conway in 1136, and Giraldus 
Cambrensis referred to it in 1188. In all prob- 
ability the abbey was founded in the earlier 
years of the XIIth century, and in 1233, when 
Edward built the castle and desired Conway to 
become a garrison town, the abbey was re- 
moved to Maenan, some miles up the river. 
It had been supposed that no trace of the 
abbey building at Conway remained; but in 
1894, when the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation visited Conway, he made an examina- 
tion of the present church and read a paper 
on the subject at one of the Association meet- 
ings in which he was able to express the 
belief that the abbey occupied exactly the 
site of the present church, and that portions 
of the existing walls and certain of the 
features must have belonged to the ori inal 
conventual edifice. The lecturer showed by 
means of plans, which, with a number of ex- 
cellent photographs of the church, had been 
made into lantern slides by Miss Hadley, 
how the present fabric has probably been 
evolved from the cruciform Cistercian abbey. 
Windows existed to-day of the simple design 
used by the builders of the Cistercian order: 
certain walls were thicker in their lower part 
than in the part above, and were ‘‘ weathered 
back” to keep out the rain where the narrow- 
ing took place. The arch of the western 
doorway had not been made for a doorway, 
being without a rabbet for the door to fit into. 
He observed marks which satisfied him that 
this arch had been moved, and it had most 
probably formed the entrance to a Cistercian 
chapel. The greater portion of the church 
appeared to have been rebuilt in the XIVth 
century, after its conversion into a parochial 
building. The existing building was practi- 
cally a XIVth century Decorated church, and 
the great eastern window of the chancel was 
probably inserted in the XVth century, at 
about which period the upper part of 
the tower was added. A fine XVth centur 
rood screen was found in this edifice, thoug 


it had been restored. Some XVth cen- 
tury lace of great interest had now been placed 
in glazed frames and hung in the parish room 
or west vestry. XVIth century features 
abounded, such as the memorials of the Wynns 
of Gwydyr and the inscription recording the 
name of one who was the forty-first child of 
his father. This inscription had been twice 
recut, however, and its accuracy could not be 
relied upon. Liverpool Mercury. 

WAR Memortit, ALLOA, N. B. -A war 
memorial monument has been erected at the 
top of Mar- street, Alloa. Mr. R. S. Lorimer, 
R. A., was the designer for the work, and Mr. 
W. Birnie Rhind, of Edinburgh, the sculptor. 
The cost has been about 4504. 

INSPECTION OF Dax GERO Us BUILDINGS, Max- 
CHESTER.—The Improvements and Buildings 
Committee of the Manchester City Council 
have adopted certain recommendations of Mr. 
Price, the City Architect, with regard to the 
inspection of dangerous buildings. The city 
is to be divided into six districts, and various 
inspectors are to be held responsible for the 
whole of the work appertaining to building 
inspection and also to dangerous buildings in 
their particular districts. 

SHEFFIELD Bui.piInc Trapes’ ExHIsITIon.— 
On the 15th inst. an interesting Building 
Trades’ Exhibition was opened at the Drill 
Hall, Sheffield. The affair is conducted by 
Messrs. G. D. Smith and J. W. Norman, of 
London. The exhibition, which will be con- 
tinued until April 23, is the first of a truly 
representative character in connexion with the 
building trade held in the provinces. It has 
been the object of the management to conduct 
the exhibition on strictly trade lines, and 
everything has been eliminated that would 
lend to it the character and appearance of a 
bazaar. The undertaking does not comprise 
Sheffield and the West Riding alone, but in- 
vitations have been sent to all the. well-known 
architects in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, Lancashire, Leicester- 
shire, Warwickshire, and Northamptonshire. 
It is hoped that the success of the venture will 
be such as to warrant it being made an annual 
event. Among the exhibitors are several local 
firms. The Barnsley British Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., show an improved ventilator 
for extracting foul air from churches, schools, 
ete. The Sheffield Engineers’ Company have 
an improved horizontal gas engine fitted with 
the latest improvements enabling it to run for 
long periods without attention, in actual 
operation in the hall, and the Torpedo Ven- 
tilator Company exhibit several designs in 
their ventilators. On the stand of Mr. Henry 
Lingard are shown improvements in drainage 
appliances. Mr. T. W. Ward, Sheffield, has a 
display of the goods which he has for sale. 
Another stand is that of Messrs. Hodkin and 
Jones, Sheffield, who exhibit samples in 
marble mosaic paving, etc. Messrs. Pawson 
and Brailsford and Messrs. Woollen and Co. 
have also stands in the exhibition. An ex- 
cellent display is given by the Clipper Belt 
Hook Company, Manchester, and a large 
number of firms from London and the big 
provincial cities and towns have stands in the 
hall.—Shefficld Independent. 

War MEMORIAL, TONBRIDCE.—A war 
memorial, in the form of a tablet, was recently 
unveiled in the Parish Church, at Tonbridge. 
The memorial has been executed in copper 
bronze, under the direction of Mr. J. W. 
Little, architect, by Messrs. B. Dellagana 
and Co., the sculptor being Mr. L. Roselieb. 

THE SANITARY Instircte.--At an Examina- 
tion in Practical Sanitary Science held at 
Birmingham on April 15 and 16, 1904, seven 
candidates presented themselves. The follow- 
ing two candidates were awarded certificates: 
H. T. Brainsby, Walsall; A. G. Harman, 
Leamington. 
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EDINBURGH AND LEITH JOINERS’ AND THEIR 
WokRkINd Rotes.—A joint meeting of the 
Amalgamated and Associated Societies of 
Edinburgh, Leith, and District Operative 
Joiners was held in St. Cuthbert’s Hall, Edin- 
burgh, on the 7th inst., to hear the report of 
delegates at a conference with representatives 
of the Employers’ Association with relation to 
proposed alterations on the working rules and 
regulations. The proposed alterations, which 
came from the Employers" Association, were 
as follows:—Working rules and regulations 
between the Edinburgh, Leith, and District 
Building Employers and Allied Trades’ Asso- 
ciation and the associations of the operative 
masons, bricklayers, joiners, and plumbers of 
Edinburgh. Leith, and district. (1) That the 
working hours be as follows:—From March 1 
to October 31, fifty-one hours per week, being 
nine hours each ordinary day, and six hours 
on Saturday, with two stops for breakfast and 
dinner. From November 1 to November 30, 
eight hours per day, and five hours on Satur- 
day. And from December 1 to January 8, 


, 


seven and a half hours per day, and five hours 
on Saturday. From January 9 to February 2. 
eight hours per day, and five on Saturday. 
Only one stop for meals from November 1 to 
March 1. Overtime shall be paid as follows: 
After the ordinary working hours have been 
wrought, time and a quarter up till 10 p.m.. 
and time and a half thereafter until 6 a.m, 
Sunday double time. Work done on holidays 
to be paid time and a quarter. No overtime 
allowed unless in cases of emergency. (2) All 


_workmen shall provide, at their own cost, the 


necessary tools requisite for their properly per- 
forming their “different departments; em- 
ployers or their representatives shall have 
authority to satisfy themselves from time to 
time that workmen are provided with proper 
kits of tools. (3) The flowing holidays to be 
recognised:—-Three days at the New Year, 
four days at the trades’ holidays, and the 
spring and autumn holidays. (4) In all cases 
workmen are to work full time at their jobs: 
arrangements as to country pay and allow- 
ances for being a certain distance from yard. 
shop, or office to be according to by-laws for 
the various trades. (5) That all apprentices be 
cugaged for the various trades according to 
by-laws for these trades. (6) That suitable bş- 
laws be drawn up for the different trades, to 
control any matter to which the foregoing 
cules may not apply. (7) That the foregoing 
working rules and regulations and the by-laws 
appended be equally binding on employers and 
employees for one year, beginning on June 1 
in any year. Any alterations desired by either 
side to be intimated in writing not later than 
the first week of March, and, in the event of 
alterations being intimated by either side, 
parties to be allowed till March 21 to lodge 
counter proposals or alterations. From 
March 21 one month will be allowed for nego- 


tiations.— Mr. Walter Bell presided at the 
meeting, which was largely attended. The 
proceedings were conducted in private. A. 


the close it was reported that the meeting 
decided to make certain amendments on the 
proposed rules and regulations, which will » 
forwarded to the Employers’ Association. 
With regard to the first clause of Rule 1, it 
was agreed to adopt it on condition that the 
provisions were -faithfully carried out, and 
that the sentence ‘‘Only one stop for meals 
from November 1 to March 1“ be deleted. 
Regarding the second clause, relating to over- 
time, it was decided to abide by the existing 
rule, which provides, All time to be paid for 
at the rate of time and quarter up till 10 
o'clock p.m. for the first five days of the week. 
and 5 p.m. on Saturdays; after these hours 
and till 6 a.m. double time to be paid.” It 
was decided to reject entirely Rule 2. Rule 3 
was agreed to, with the exception that a week, 
as hitherto, should be substituted for the pro- 
posed four days at the trades’ holidays. Rule 
4 was rejected, on the ground that the first 
portion of it appeared to destroy the existing 
rule as to country jobs. Rules 5 and 6 were 
agreed to. With regard to Rule 7, it wa» 
decided to reject it, and to abide by the exist- 
ing rule, which reads as follows: —“ The 1uies 
and regulations to take effect from March 14. 
and to remain in force until notice of altera- 
tion be given by the one party to the other. 
Such can only given on or before 
January 15 in any year, alterations not to 
come into force until Avril 15 following.” No 
objection was taken to the by-laws. One of 
the main points in dispute is as to the time the 
working rules and regulations should come 
into force. The masters propose that the time 
should be changed from April 15 to June 1. 
The operatives, it will be seen, prefer that it 
should remain as at April 15. The masters’ 
contention is that it is fairer to enter into an 
agreement in the month of June than in April. 
a season of the year at which a temporary 
impetus is given to the trade in view of the 
fact that buildings, in many cases. must be 
completed for occupation at the Whitsunday 
term. In June, the masters contend, there is 
a better opportunity of considering what is 
likely to be the general state of the trade for 
the next twelve months.— Scotsman. 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE BtILpING TRADES.— 
According to returns furnished by eighty-two 
Employers’ Associations, whose members are 
estimated to employ about 94,000 workpeople, 
and by trade unions, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of about 195,000, employment generally 
continues dull. Compared with a month ago 
it has slightly improved, but is worse than a 
year ago. The returns from Employers’ Asso- 
ciations indicate, on the whole, that there was 
not much improvement in March, as com- 
pared with February, and that as compared 
with a year ago employment is worse. With 
bricklayers, omployment is reported as dull; 
it is rather better than in February, but about 
the same as in the corresponding month of last 
year. With masons, employment was fair in 
England, but dull in Scotland and Ireland. 
With carpenters and joiners, employment was 
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on upon strictly legal lines, there would be no 
business at all. The Judge: There would be 
no trouble. He held that the architects 
pledged their credit, and he gave judgment 
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dull; it was rather better than in February, 
but worse than a year ago. The percentage of 
unemployed trade union carpenters and joiners 
at the end of March last was 6°7, compared 


with 6°9 at the end of February, and $4 in | for the amount claimed. Mr. Williams said 
March, 1903. With plumbers, employment was | that as his Honour had found on the facts 
dull in England and fair in Scotland. The | he had no remedy, but it was a most important 
percentage of unemployed trade union point to architects. The Judge: Oh, non- 
Plumbers at the end o arch was 9:2, com- | sense. I don’t suppose anyone ever gave such 


an order in these terms before. Mr. Williams: 
Oh, yes; it is a frequent occurrence. The 
Judge: Let Messrs. La Trobe and Weston 
give an order for a thousand pounds’ worth of 
goods, and take the case to the High Court. — 
Western Press. 


pared with 9°3 at the end of February, and 

5 a year ago. Employment with plasterers 
was bad in Bncland: fair in Scotland, and 
dull in Ireland; with slaters and tilers it was 
dull: with painters it was generally dull in 
England and fair in Scotland, but on the 
whole was rather better than a month ago.— 
Labour Gazette. 


———_e-}-e—___— 
Legal. 


CASES UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894: 


DickskE v. PEARCE. 


AT Lambeth Police Court on the 12th inst. 
Mr. T. Pearce, of 12, Whitecross-place, Finsbury, 
was summoned by Mr. Bernard Dicksee, Dis- 
trict Surveyor for Newington and part of St. 
George's, Southwark, for commencing work at 
43, Penton-place, without having previously 
given notice to the District Surveyor, as re- 
quired by section 145. 

The work in question was done under a 
notice from the Southwark Borough Council, 
acting under the Factory Act, 1901, in respect 
of underground bakehouses, and consisted of 
the lowering of the bakehouse floor 15 or 
18 ins.; as the base of the walls was only a 
few inches below the level of the old floor. 
the excavation was carried down below the 
base of the walls which consequently had been 
underpinned; there was also a window open- 
ing enlarged. 

Mr. Dicksee explained to the magistrate 
(Mr. Hopkins) that he had issued this sum. 
mons particularly to draw attention to the 
fact that work could not be carried out under 
the order of the Local Authority without also 
complying with the requirements of the Build. 
ing Act, which required all under inning to 
be executed to the satisfaction of the District 
Surveyor; in this case the work had all been 
done and covered in some time before he dis- 
covered it on March 

The defendant pleaded that the work was 
done under the sanitary inspector, and he 
thought that was all that was necessary. 

Mr. Hopkins found that notice should have 
been given, and (as Mr. Dicksee did not press 
for a heavy fine) ordered the defendant to 
pay 5s. and the cost of the summons. 


DICKSEE v. Gore. 

On the same day, W. Gore, of 126, Old Kent- 
road, was also summoned for neglect to give 
notice to the District Surveyor in respect of 
work done to the rear of 126, Old Kent-road, 
consisting of the erection of an irregular 
wooden wash-house containing a copper, the 
iron flue of which was in contact with the 
woodwork. 

Mr. Hopkins fined defendant 10s. and costs. 


DICKSEE v. NEAL. ; 

On the same day, F. J. Neal, of 182, New 
Kent-road, was also summoned for neglect to 
give notice to the District Surveyor in respect 
of a new shop-front inserted at 66, Old Kent- 
Road. 

Defendant, who pleaded that he had not 
given notice because the District Surveyor was 
not in when he called at his office, was in- 
formed by Mr. Hopkins that he could always 
give notice by means of a registered letter, 
and was fined 10s. and costs. 


ACTION BY A SURVEYOR FOR FEES. 


THE case of Klench v. Farris and others 
came before Mr. Justice Darling and a com- 
mon jury in the King's Bench Division, on 
the 14th inst. — an action by the plaintiff, Mr. 
J. M. Klenck, a surveyor, carrying on busi- 
ness in Bishopsgate-street, E.C., against the 
defendants, Messrs. C. Farris and E. F. Fitch, 
churchwardens, and Messrs. A. W. H. Little 
and T. Freeman, overseers of the parish of 
St. Ethelburga, to recover 78/. 15s. for work 
done by the plaintiff, as surveyor, for and on 
behalf of the defendants. The defence was a 
denial of liability. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas and Mr. R. Bankes 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Ernest 
Pollock for the defendants. 

The plaintiff's case was that he had, before the 
year 1900, been engaged on many occasions by the 
overseers of the parish of St. Ethelburga in 
the valuation of property, etc. In 1900 there 
was a scheme to run tube railways through the 
parish of Bishopsgate, it being proposed that 
une of the lines should pass under the Church 
of St. Ethelburga. It was thought that the 
railway might injure the church and other 
buildings, and on December 6, 1900,a meeting 
of the Vestry was held, at which the defendants 
were present. At the meeting, a letter was read 
stating that it was proposed to call a meeting 
on behalf of the Ward of Bishopsgate to 
decide the question of opposing the bills for 
the railways in Parliament. It was then 
decided that the two churchwardens should 
attend that meeting, and the plaintiff’s case 
was that he was instructed also to attend the 
meeting, as an expert, on behalf of the 
Vestry. The plaintiff attended the public 
meeting, when it was decided to start an 
Orgauised opposition to the railway bills, and 
a committee of subscribers was formed. The 
plaintiff was one of the committee, and he 
attended the meetings of the committee. On 
December 12, 1901, he prepared a report, 
addressed to the churchwardens and overseers, 
and that report was read at a meeting of the 
Vestry. At that meeting, one of the members 
asked the plaintiff if he expected to be paid 
for his services, and the plaintiff replied that 
he did. No one suggested that he was not 
entitled to be paid. In April and July, 1902, 
the plaintiff sent in further reports, and in 
March, 1903, he sent in his account, but 
received a letter stating that it could not be 
entertained, as he had had no instructions to 
act for the parish. 

Iu cross-examination, 
subscribed 5“. 5s. 
mittee, 
the Board of Trade and the Parliamentary 
Committee. The committee owing to lack of 
funds, ceased to exist in February, 1902. After 
this he still continued to act on behalf of 
the parish, and sent in two reports to the 
Vestry. About one half of his claim was for 
work done before the committee ceased to act, 
and the remainder for work done after 
February 3, 1902, when the committee ceased 
to exist. 

At the conclusion of the plaintiff's case, Mr. 
Pollock submitted that the plaintiff had made 
out no case against the defendants. Upon the 


the plaintiff said he 
to the funds of the com- 


CLAIM AGAINST ARCHITECTS. 


At Bristol County Court recently a claim 
for 71. was made by Messrs. Sheldon, Bush, 
and Co., lead merchants, against Messrs. La 
Trobe and Weston, architects, for goods 
supplied at the defendants’ request. Mr. John 
Miller appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Seymour Williams for the defendants. The 
case for the plaintiffs was that they received 
a request from the defendants to supply a 
speculative builder with material, the docu- 
ment stating that if the builder did not pay 
the defendants would give a certificate on the 
owners of the building. The account had not 
been met, and the defendants were accord- 
ingly sued. The defence was that in the 
ordinary course of business the architects 
offered, if the builder did not pay, to give a 
certificate so that the amount might be 
stopped out of the contract money. Mr. 
Williams observed that this was a common 
practice. The Judge: It is a very vicious 
one if it leads to this sort of trouble. Mr. 
Williams said that if the business was carried 


` 


appointed to do was to represent the Vestry at 
the public meeting, and so far as he did any 
work, he dıd it as a voluntary member of the 
committee of subscribers. That committee had 
control of certain money, and it was his dut ‘ 
as a member, to see that it was propel 
expended. 

Mr. Thomas contended that the defendants 
were liable, and had been properly sued. 

His lordship said he should take the opinion 
of the jury on the question of amount in case 
there was an appeal on the point of law. He 
accordingly asked the jury to say what 
amount the plaintiff was entitled to for work 
done down to February 3, 1902, and for work 

done after that date. 

The jury found that the plaintiff was entitled 
to 25/. under each head. 

His lordship then gave judgment for the 
defendants on the point of law, and granted a 
stay of execution in view of an appeal by the 
plaintiff. 


and had attended frequently before | 


facts, he submitted that all the plaintiff was |. 
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' BUILDER’ S CLAIM UNDER THE WORK. 
MEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
IN the Court of Appeal, composed. of Lords 
Justices Romer and Mathew, on the 18th inst., 
the case of Evans v. Cook and the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Insurance Company (third 
parties) was heard on the application of the. 
third party and the defendant Cook, for a 
stay of execution pending the hearing of an 
appeal from a decision of Mr. Justice Willa at 
the Nottingham Assizes. 
Mr. Crawford, who a peared for the In- 
surance Company, sai the action was 
brought by Evans against Cook to recover a 
sum of money which he (Evans) had paid to a 
workman who was injured in the course of 
his employment. Evans further claimed a 
declaration that Cook was liable i i 
him in respect of any further sums which were 
payable to the workman. 
the Insurance Company third party 
procedure, he having effected a policy of in- 
surance with them. 


mend sleet ae 1897, or otherwise, 
or any accident which happened during th 
progress of the work. It did that 


ings had 
had 
the Workmen’s Compensation 
indemnify 


Evans as against Cook, and in favour of Cook 
15 5 the Insurance Company. 
nsurance Company wer i 
desired a tar of 5 ae 
appeal. In the event o 
Cook also asked for a stay. 

In the result, their lordships granted a 
general stay on the terms of the Insurance 
Company court 


their undertaking 
man 15s. a week till the hearing of the appeal. 


— 
| DAMAGE TO PROPERTY BY FLOODING. 


THE hearing of th 
Ilford Gas G 5 


upon land, causing a nuisance. 
their defence, 
guilty of any nuisance, 
of statutory rights. 
Mr. Montague Shearman, K.C., and Mr. 
Crawford appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. 
Lawson Walton, K.C., Mr. Duke, K.C., and 
Mr. Meyer for the defendants. 

Mr. Shearman, in opening the case, said 
that the plaintiff owned Property at Ilford, 
situate on land near the Aldersbrook. - His 
complaint was that owing to the action and 
acts of the defendants, and the steps which 
they took, his land was flooded in June of 
last, year, and his property damaged. The 
plaintiff said the acts of the defendants un- 
doubtedly caused the damage to his property 
and caused the flood. The plaintiff went 
further, and said that the defendants could 
not justify what they did. His contention was 
that the defendants were bound to keep in 
repair a wall on the banks of the Aldersbrook 
constructed to protect the land from floods, 
and that in June of last year, owing to the 
defendants’ acts, the wall gave way and the 
land was flooded, and plaintiff's property 
damaged. Running nearly parallel with the 
Aldersbrook was the river Roding. Some time 
since the defendants obtained parliamentary 
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ower to use certain of the land between the 
ding and the Aldersbrook, and on the 
banks of the Aldersbrook for the purposes of 
their undertaking. These powers grante 
them the right to use the land of the Alders- 
brook, provided they made 4 cutting to carry 
away water in flood time that formerly flowed 
from the Roding to the Aldersbrook. is case 
was that the defendants had used the bed of 
the Aldersbrook and had broken down the 
wall, so that when the floods of June last came 
the water came into the old bed of the Alders- 
brook and through the breach in the wall that 
the defendants had made, and so on to the 
plaintiff's land. Defendants had failed to 
make the cutting they should have done, and 
this, he contended, was a breach of their 
statutory duties. 

A great mass of evidence was called during 
the trial, and in the result the jury found, in 
answer to specific questions left to them, that 
the defendants, before the action, had created 
a nuisance, that the defendants had not exer- 
cised proper methods in stopping up the 
Aldersbrook, that defendants were not negli- 
gent in the mode of placing their mains, and 
that the flood in question was caused by the 
defendants not providing against it. 

His lordship said this was a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and the case would be referred to 
the Official Referee for the assessment of the 
damages. 

Order accordingly. 


„T 
CONTRACTOR S LIBEL ACTION. 
TE hearing of tho case of Lawrence and 
Thacker v. the Wandsworth Borough News 
Company, Ltd., and R. W. Simpson and Co., 
Ltd. concluded before Mr. Justice Ridley and 
a special jury in the King’s Bench Division 
on the 19th inst, an action brought by the 
plaintiffs, a firm of contractors, against the 
defendants, the proprietors and printers 
of the Wandsworth Borough News, _ for 
damages for alleged libel contained 
in certain letters published in the 
defendants’ newspaper. The defendants 
pleaded that in so far as the letters in ques- 
tion contained statements of fact, they were 
true in substance and in fact, and in so far 
as they consisted of expressions of opinion 
they were bond fide comments on matters of 
ublie interest. ee 
pit apeared that in May, 1901, plaintiffs 
contracted with the Wandsworth Borough 
Council to lay the channelling and kerbs in 
some new roads, the rest of the roadway 
being done by the Borough Council them. 
selves. The plaintiffs had to lay a bed of 
concrete under the channel and under the 
kerb, and after that was done the Borough 
Council completed the road. The plaintiffs 
laid over 50,000 yards of concrete under 
kerbs and channels. Payments were made 
the Borough Council’s 


inspection by Incl 
Stern and upon his certificate plaintiffs 
received 5,700/. in 1901, 9,0002. in 1902, and 
2,000“. in 1903. The plaintiffs, by their con- 


tract, had to maintain the work for six months 
and to rectify anything which went wrong. 
Complaints having been made as to the nature 
of the work. a committee appointed inspected 
the work and took the opinion of an expert. 
During that state of things, the defendants 
published three letters which accused the 
plaintiffs of scamping the work, and having 
robbed the ratepayers. The plaintiffs’ case 
was that after they had laid the concrete, 
drain and gas pipes were put under it which 
interfered with their work, and although 
they were not bound to do so they re-did some 
of the work. Plaintiffs were afterwards paid 
4002., the balance of their claim, and the 
Council abandoned all claim for work badly 
done. 

In the result the jury 
250/. damages. 

Judgment accordingly. 


—_—__—o->e—_——_- 
PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


6,828 of 1903.—W. Rosrnson: Combined 
Hearth and Hot-plate or Fender for Fire- 
places and Stoves. 

A fireplace, consisting in the combination of a 

solid or imperforate hearth, or of a hearth in 

the form of a grid or grate of iron and a hot- 
late, or raised fender of aluminium, copper, 
rass, or other suitable metal or alloy of 

greater conductivity of heat than iron. 


6,992 of 1903.—J. SOUTHERN, T. WINTRINGHAM, 
and S. H. Wiis: Machinery and Apparatus 
for transporting and Piling Timber, and for 
like purposes, 

A transporter for deals or the like, compris- 

ing a track, fitted with power-rotated con- 


awarded the plaintiffs 


„ All these applications are in the stage im which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can 
made. 


veying rollers, such tract being made up of a 
number of independent sections, arranged con- 
tiguously, but supported upon portable trestles, 
one or more of the sections being fitted with 
rollers adapted to laterally divert and dis- 
charge the deals or the like. 


7,503 of 1903.— A. L. Meyer: A Manipulator 
for Window Sashes. | 

A portable window-shade manipulator, com- 
rising in combination with the wooden shade 
ar and shade fabric encoiling the same, a 

variable shade clamping means having shade 

bar and shade fabric gripping means, whereby 

the shade bar and shade fabric can be gripped 

to variable degrees. 


8,993 of 1903.—-S. COCHRANE and D. STANNARD : 
Window Sash Fasteners. 


A window sash fastener, consisting in the com- 
bination of a plate having an inclined track 
provided with a socket or recess in a horizontal 
part thereof, said plate being arranged to be 
fixed to one meeting rail, with a pivoted bolt 
arranged in connexion with a plate on the 
other meeting rail, a vertical recess or bore in 
the knob end of said bolt, a spring-controlled 
catch located in said recess or bore, and 
arranged to have its nose project when in its 
locking position, and means lor raising said 
spring-controlled catch out of locking engage- 
ment with the recess or socket in the first 
plate. 


9,679 of 1903.—H. T. STEPHENS: Catches for 
15 Latches or Locks of Gates, Doors, and 
the like. 


A catch, consisting in the combination of a 
bracket adapted to be secured on a post, and 
two pivoted and counter- weighted tumblers 
in said bracket to receive and hold the latch 
or locking-bolt. 


9,727 of 1903—H. MAGNIN: Apparatus for 
Cooling Apartments, Dwellings, and the like. 
An apparatus for cooling apartments, dwel- 
lings, and the like, by use of ice, comprising 
in combination an ice-container with a double 
wall, enclosing in its annular space an insulat- 
ing substance, and at its bottom provided with 
apertures, such container being introduced in 
a removable way into a metallic circular tank 
so that its bottom comes to a higher level than 
that of the tank, and that the melted ice can 
flow out from said container into the circular 
tank, and cools its wall proves in its superior 
part with apertures allowing of the air to 
penetrate into said circular tank to get cool. 


10,098 of 1903.—T. Mosus: Ram Piles. 


A ram pile, characterised in that the pile body 
of beton, cement, or the like is strengthened 
by inserted longitudinal rods, which are con- 
nected together by means of rails, cross-bolts, 
or the like, to a rigid skeleton for the purpose 
of vertically transmitting the strokes of the 
rammer on the pile-head, and of preventing 
the cracking or breaking of the pile-body. 


10.366 of 1903. T. J. PALMER: Apparatus for 
the Manufacture of Moulded or Embossed 
panels, and the like. 

The manufacture of moulded, or embossed, 
panels, or the like, by introducing to a 
pattern plate or plates, pulp containing an 
amount of liquid sufficient to allow the pulp 
to pass into the recesses in the pattern plate 
or plates, and then applying pressure in a 
device provided with means whereby the 
liquid is allowed to run off whilst the fibrous 
or solid matter of the pulp remains, and is 
formed into the required moulded, or em- 
bossed, panel, or the like. 


11,649 of 1903.—E. A. Carotan (General Elec- 

tric Company): Lightning Arresters. 
A purality of lightning arresters, having a 
common ground connexion, each arrester com- 
prising a series of conducting parts separated 
by spark gaps, consisting in the combination 
with a metallic connexion between an inter- 
mediate metallic part of one arrester, and 
corresponding metallic parts of the other 
arresters. 


2.413 of 1903.—D. Davies: An Apparatus for 
Automatically Opening and Closing Venti- 
lators, Fanlights, Shutters, Window Sashes, 
and similar devices, on the outbreak of fire, 
and for other analogous purposes. 
An apparatus for automatically opening and 
closing of ventilators, fanlights, shutters, and 
similar devices, on the outbreak of fire, wherein 
the operation is controlled by a lever held in 
position by a cord or rope, capable of being 
severed by the action of fire, or otherwise, for 
the cutting off, or suppression of, air currents, 
or their creation or increase. 


13,664 of 1903.—J. D. Prior: Apparatus for 
Heating Butldings or Apartments. 

An apparatus for heating buildings or apart- 

ments, the said apparatus consisting essentially 

of a water-heater or boiler, which may be 


fitted in an ordinary or open-fronted fire grate, 
and connected with any kind of hot-water 
regulating system, the water-heater, or boiler, 
comprising a bottom horizontal tube, and s 
hollow boss or tube at some distance above 
the bottom horizontal tube, the bottom tube 
and boss, or two tubes, being connected by a 
series of flattened tubes, so shaped as to 
admit of their longitudinal expansion and 
contraction. 


13,949 of 1903.—W. L. Rowixr: Drawer Pulls, 
Window Lifts, and the like. 

This invention consists of an improved drawer 
pull, or window lift, the front edge of which 
is formed into a circle or bead, the object 
being to strengthen the body of the article, to 
provide a better grip for the fingers, and to 
protect the fingers from the sharp edges which 
ordinary drawer pulls present. A piece of 
sheet metal of the required shape and thick. 
ness is taken, and the edge which is intended 
for the front edge of the drawer pull is 
formed into a circle, or bead, it is then 
stamped, or pressed, into a metal die of the 
required shape, and formed into a drawer pull 
having a circular or beaded front edge. The 
circular or beaded edge may lie entirely upon 
the inner or hollow side of the drawer pull, or 
upon the outer or rounded side, or it may lie 
between the two sides according to the shape 
of the said die. 


16,691 of 1903.—F. Watton: A Method of Em- 
bossing and Colouring or Painting Lincrusta, 
or like material, and Apparatus therefor. 

A machine for painting lincrusta, or like em- 
bossed material, comprising one or more com- 
position pattern rollers and metallic rollers, 
the said composition pattern rollers being em- 
bossed with the pattern taken from an embose 
ing roller of an embossing machine, so arranged 
that as the lincrusta travels between the 
metallic composition pattern rolférs, paints of 
different colours are imparted to different 
surfaces on the lincrusta. 


16,693 of 1903.—F. Watton: A Method or 
Process of Painting or Colouring Linerusta, 
or like material, and Apparatus therefor. 

A method for painting or colouring lincrusta, 
or like material, having a raised or embossed 
surface, which method consists in first causing 
the lincrusta to travel through paint to cut 
its entire face, after which the paint is adapted 
to be removed or wiped therefrom in different 
places so as to produce lincrusta in different 
colours or shades. 


17,158 of 1903.— J. S. Stoccerr: Rerolring 
Cowls for Chimneys and Ventilators. 


A cowl for chimneys and ventilating tubes. 
shafts, pipes, or roof ducts, consisting of a 
dome-shaped bonnet, having apertures made 
in it at suitable distances apart, the said 
apertures being so made that vanes are 
formed presenting wind areas to external and 
internal currents; the bonnet being adapted to 
rotate under the influence of such currents, 
about a fixed axis. 


6,797 of 1903.—G. G. Marks (The Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Co., Ltd.): Grab or Hoist- 
ing Buckets. 

A grab and hoisting bucket, consisting in the 
combination of a suitable frame, bucket-jaws 
pivotally mounted on slidable pivot bearings 
in said frame, upright and lateral guides for 
said pivot bearings, arranged to give a pre- 
determined sweep to said jaws, and means for 
operating said jaws in said frame. 


12,344 of 1903.—F. H. SHORLANDS: Fireplaces 
and Stoves for Hospitals, Schools, Dwelling- 
houses, and other places. 


A fireplace having an air-heating chamber at 
the back, consisting in forming the back and 
sides of the grate, in metal casting line with 
refractory material, arranged concave, or to 
curve outwards at the top from the air- 
chamber at the back. 


19,591 of 1903..—C. REGAN: 
and Flint Extractor, 
purposes. 


A slurry grinder and flint extractor, compris- 
ing an outer pan, having an outlet or emtlets ; 
framework to support the said pan; a smaller 
perforated-bottomed pan within the outer one. 
and attached to a shaft passed vertically and 
axially through both of the said pans, and 
rotated by any suitable means; and stirrers. 
attached to the framework or to the outer 
pan so as to hang within the inner pan. 


2,603 of 1904.—A. H. SCHERZER: Baseule 
Bridges. 
A bascule bridge, consisting of a span which 
is movably supported so that it may have s 
rising and falling movement, a motor mounted 
on the span by which power is given to move 
said span, and means driven by said motor and 
operating in connexion with non-supporting 
co-acting parts on the bridge approach, to 
give rising and falling movement to the span. 


A Slurry Grinder 
Applicable to other 


APRIL 23, 1904.] 
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3,432 of 1904. P. M. JUSTI (Pressed Prism 
Plate Glass Company): Prismatic Glass 
Plates for Windows, Daylight Reflectors, Re- 
fractors, and the like. 

An illuminating structure having a plane 
transparent face upon one side, and obtuse 
angled prism elements on the other, one face 
of each prism arranged to deflect the prin- 
cipal light rays upon the said plane face at 
less than the critical angle, and the other 
prism face arranged to act as a totally reflect- 
ing face for the said deflected rays. 


4.130 of 1904.--C. AmrenpTs: Manufacture of 
Artificial Stones or Bricks in which the 
waste from the Leblanc or Ammonia Soda 
Process is used. 

A method of carrying out the process for 
making artificial stone or bricks with the 
addition of wet raw alkali waste from the 
Leblanc and ammonia soda manufacture, as 
described in Patent No. 16,307/00, charac- 
terised by the ingredients being thoroughly 
mixed, and the moulded blocks treated with 
dry heat before being hardened by means of 
steam. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
April 7.—By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at 


Porth). 
—12 to 18 and 36 to 40, 


Porth, Glamo 
Glynfach- u.t. 86 and 89 yrs., g.r. 
sif 98. Bes, Wels ITO BB sedis ieo aiina £2,000 
Trealaw, Glamorgan.—120 and 121, Cemetery- 
rd., u.t. 93 yrs., g.r. 22. 138. 4d., y. r. 30“. 315 
Dinas, Glamorgan. —25, 26, and 27, Belle Vue- 
st., y.r. 102. 168., also land adjoining, u. t. 
., gT: Oh 100, Id. oeiia see 155 
April 8.—By C. BRIDGER & Son (at Headley). 
Headley, Hants.—Parish House-rd., Mount 
Pleasant Cottages (three) and 2 acres, f., 
Wr. the 48s SES his. e S e 630 
April 9.—By eet <b & Co. (at Kes- 
wick). 
Keswick, Cumberland.—Lake-rd., ‘‘ The Lake 
FP 3,710 
Main-st., Greenhow's Temperance Hotel,“ 
also s. and three cottages adjoining, f., p. 3,800 
April 11.—By BLAKE & CARPENTER. 
Thornton Heath.—97 to 119 (odd), Frant-rd., 
u. t. 99 vrs., g.r. 36/., w. r. 2962. 8 8. 2,215 
Crovdon.—Windmill-road, f.g.r. 8“. 10s., re- 
version inh BS) . aa ee 204 
Norwood.—66 to 74 (even), Portland-pl. (s.) 
s AEn AA SIGE. oa) ciated gq narsa cree a bd 48-a08ie 8.0 3,110 
Reigate, Surrey.—Evesham-rd., ‘‘ Micklefleld,“ 
o based aus 1,100 
By FRANK JOLLY & Co. 
Clapton.—61, Down-rd., f., e.r. 1002......... 1,590 
By A. ROBERTSON. 
Haggerston.—169, Great Cambridge-st. (s.), f., 
A T i AE EE EEE ETE E ee 500 
By MAPLE & Co. (at Newmarket). 
Newmarket, Suffolk.—Snailwell-rd., “ Zetland 
Lodge (training establishment) and 
Ba. OF. 1D Das hia Dem ht E i eseg ese 8,000 
By NORMAN & Son (at Stratford). 
Stratiord.—23, Mathews Park-av., u. t. 85 yrs., 

c / / 310 
Bow.—27, Lawrence- rd., u. t. 23} yrs., g. r. 4l., 

S ·˙·˙ W ˙ . ↄ·¶¶ RRS ES 325 

April 12.—By BEARD & Son. 
south Lambeth.—38 to 46 (even), Dawlish-st., 

r , ͤ»ßtE. . 1.680 
Bayswater.—13, Courtnell-st., u. t. 42 yrs., g. r. 

. Ma a Sete eT es 365 

By EDWARD SIMPSON. 
New Cross.—114, Pepys-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., g. r. 
62) 66... O29. P ³˙¹“ 1d ˙ꝛ . —Ü ÄTͤÄ T 515 
By WALTON & LEE. 
Piccadilly. —106, Jermyn-st. (s.), and 7, Apple 

Tree-yd., area 1,425 ft., f., P75. 8,700 

By CHINNOOK, GALSWORTHY, & Co. 
Bbavswater.—Queen’s-gdns., f.g.r. 36/., rever- 

pie ROR . dey EENT 1,100 
Twickenham. — Whitton-rd., f.g.r. 91. 10s., 

revermion 190/277 Yio sian 6a paisa sed es nas 255 
Whitton-rd., f.g.r. 20/., reversion in 86 yrs. . 485 
Whitton-rd., freehold building estate, 

SEON 346 // eras wicenyaranss 2,500 
“Erncroft Farm,” 28 a. 3 r. 38 p., . 7,100 
“Jubilee Farm, 62 a. 0 r. 23 p., f., v. r. 

T!!! ⅛ ͤ-6̃7—TNAPVꝛP ʒ ⁊ ⁊⁊⁊ GOs 4,000 

Isleworth.—Mogden-la., ‘‘Wiverlong Shot” 

(orchards), 23 a. 2 r. ö 3,300 
Kneller-rd., The Old Manor House” and 

“Whitton Dean Farm,“ area 9 a. 1 r. 14 p., 

L/ 8 28 San wear ae eens 2,750 
By H. J. AUSTEN & Sons (at Burwash). 

Burwash. Sussex.—‘' Pugshole Farm,“ 93 acres, 

b. Serr errr eer re „„ 750 
April 13.—By BAXTER, PAYNE, & LEPPER. 
Sydenham.—Southend-la., ‘‘St. Margarets,” 

Boa Was 3.0 ˙² 0 oD ea eal pleas 390 
Bromier. Kent.—Elmfield-rd., Hillfoot,“ 

ut. 79} yrs., B-r. N. 98., Pe ppPPpPß. 410 

By H. DONALDSON & SON. 
St.. Newington.—3, Springdale-rd., u.t. 63 

e., gr. 6l. 4s. „ nas tase weads 440 
2 and 4, Spenser-rd., u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 13., 

/ A ite ora 600 
Tott-gham.—5S6, Chester-rd., u.t. 97 yrs., g. r. 

Vie A ² 1 A errr :m rire 212 

49. Etherley- rd., u.t. 74 yrs., g. r. 7l, y. r. 
P ̃·˙ꝛvꝛrcU.. CEES ADE DOS OOS WS 245 


By HILLITER X HILLYER. 
Steplerd’s Bush.—74, Godolphin-rd., f., e. r. 
d nenne 525 


pila Zach: By G. E. LUCK. 
Crogeh End.—1, Crouch Hall-rd., u. t. 771 yrs., 


yer. 111. 11s., e. r. 65 uu . 600 


By W. G. SHADRAKE. 
Plaistow.—103 to 115 (odd), The Broadway, 
Be Wet ARs. Qe | a ata x's 0 oe Oa Wer Bic e 


By J. A. TRYTHALL. 
Tooting.—73 and 75, Trevelyan-rd., u.t. 74 
yrs., g. r. 107., v. r. 527 


‚GJ—U— 


“eee ee hꝗw r —2V eee rene 


to 45 (odd), Ivy-la., and 42 and 
44, Ivy-st., u.t. 691 yrs., g.r. 85“/., v. r. 
S Vm Ab OR f ĩ·˙ m oe yee% 
Hackney.—281 to 287 (odd), 291, 303, 305, and 
307, Wick-rd. (s.), and 2, Cowdry-st., with 
factory premises, u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 50/., 


ee oe a Pe ed DE Cer ee 

2, Elsdale-st., y.r. 26/., also i.g.r. 5/., u.t. 43 
/ c. et it 
Tottenham.—106 to 112 (even), St. Ann’s-rd. 
(S.), u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 40“., y. r. 156/ 


By T. Woops (at Isleworth). 


Isleworth, Middlesex.—Talbot-rd., ‘‘ Willow 
c K 

18 and 19, Perey-gdus., u. t. 514 yrs., g. r. 5/., 
„ ccs dane ase Se aR hurtin E 
bn a eight plots of freehold building 
BUNS ae arse is e n 
Percy-rd., nine plots of freehold building 
And Case ornare aaa PERT ENTE Se 


By BALLARD & MARSH (at Twickenham) 
Hampton Hill, Middlesex. — Uxbridge-rd., 
“ Fownhope,” f., e.r. 80%. ac dvisaceeecas 
By C. BRIDGER & Sox (at Hindhead). 
Hindhead. Surrey.—Portsmouth-rd., two free- 
hold cottages and 1 a. 3 r. 12 p., p....... 


6 2552 „ %%% %%%%% % — f /łᷣk᷑Xʒ᷑tm— 25 „ „„ „„ „„  & 


freehold building land 


By ROGERS BROS. 
Peckham.—30 to 34, Garsdale-rd., u.t. 584 
FTR; g. r. DOL. W. Tr. LOW. 2.0. . 
By SouTHON & ROBINSON. 
Cavendish-sq.—16 and 17, Prince's-st., area 
2.500 ft., u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 90/., y. r. 600“. 
, area 1,775 ft., 


By C. C. & T. MOORE. 
Mile End. —31. Devonshire-st., u.t. 131 yrs., 
g. r. 4., W. r. 327. 10s. 
Bethnal Green. —92 and 94, Barnet-gr., u. t. 18 
yrs., g. r. 9l., w. r. 75“. 8 G68. 
58, Parmiter-st., u. t. 32 yrs., g. T. 3“. 38., 


s... &cõk½ . *ꝶũn¹ſn „„ 


PA „ 6 „„ „„%% „„ „%%% %%% %% „ „„ „„ 6 „„ „ „46 ne 


Hackney.—12 and 14, Gloucester- d., u. t. 424 
YTS., g. r. 71. 108., w. r. 727. 166 
By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 

Pentonville.—35, Claremont-sq., and 1 to 5, 
Claremont-mews, u.t. 8 yrs., g. r. 20/. 8s., 
v. r. 1408. 12%. 

Holloway.—46, Medina- d., u. t. 564 yrs., g. r. 
5l., v. r. 327. 

Islington. —92, St. Paul-st., u.t. 324 yrs., g. r. 
81., y. T. 44ã⁴l cee eee eee cen eeeens 

Dalston.—52, Brownlow-rd., u.t. 414 yrs., g. r. 

° 


sion in 97 yrs. 
Stamford-hill.—6, Holmdale-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., 
g. r. 102., C.F. 42ꝶ⁴·.111 ce anonsi 

By STIMSON & SONS. 
Clapham Common.—2, North Side, f., e.r. 


SO. ec Sec Rilo Pas ˙—ͤàĩ ta eee ee 
Clapham.—57, Clapham Park-rd. (s.), f., e. r. 
U AwMM / ᷑ m See Leta yr eee Pe 
Pleasant-pl., f. g. r. 9“. 5s., reversion in 4 yrs. 
Walworth.—85 and 87, Crampton-st., u. t. 40 
yrs., g. r. W. 108., . r. TOL .. 2... eee eee 
Peckham.—1, 3, 5, and 7, Naylor-rd. (s.), u. t. 
56 yrs., g. T. 27/. 68., y. T. 144/. 4... 
149 and 151, Commercial-rd., u.t. 361 yrs., 
g.r. 8l., y. r. 72. 
15, Havil-st., f., w. T. 368. 888888. 
35, 37, and 39, Clifton-cres., u.t. 41 yrs., g. r. 
161. 108., v. T. OQ. ů . 
41 to 51 (odd), Clifton-cres., u. t. 41 yrs., g. r. 
nil, w. r. 1567. 
Pimlico.— 126, Lillington-st., u.t. 22 yrs., g. r. 
6l. 13s. 6d., y. r. 42“. 
Dulwich.—91, Hindman’s-rd. (s.), f., w. r. 397.. 
Manor park. — Herbert- rd., f. g. r. 31“. 10s., 


6 „%% „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ 


n 79 yrs. 
Dulwich.—Silvester-rd., f.g.r. 127. 12s., rever- 


sion in 89 yrB. ww. ce eee eee ee cece ee eens 

By TOPLIS & HARDING. 
Holloway.—39, Loraine-rd., f., e. r. 502. ...... 
Canonbury.—27, Canonbury-pk. South, u.t. 
32 yrs., g. r. 7l., y. r. 500 . E snk 


By WM. WESTON. 
St. John's Wood.—9, Barrow Hill-rd., u.t. 233 
yrs., g. r. 4l., y. r. 400 
April 15.—By LEOPOLD FARMER & SONS. 
Camberwell.—73 to 91 (odd), Camberwell-rd. 
(S.). f., v. r. 1. 1804. 
St. John's Wood. — 158, Alexandra- d., u. t. 55 
YTS., g. Tr. 14/., e. r. 701. 
Hyde Park. —8, Lower Porchester-st. (s.), u. t. 
17 yrs., g. r. 122., y. r. 110. 
Pimlico.—95, Charlwood-st. (s.), u.t. 27} yrs., 
g. T. 8/. 10s., y. r. 802. 
Marylebone.— 19, Earl-st. (s.), u. t. 11 yrs., g. r. 
4. 108., q. T. 38. e e e 


£1,850 


300 


1,440 


1,535 


1,305 


e 
á 
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| Maida Vale.—11, Park-pl.-villas, u.t. 33} yrs., 
6 


i 11. Is o (. 17 £600 
„ Howley-pl., u.t., 33 yrs., g. T. 104., q. r. : 
V n d 600 
2 and 4, Fulham-pl., u. t. 33} yrs., g. r. 12., 
Ver. bt! Sree de cra: 1,050 
Bayswater.—19 and 21, Monmouth-rd., u.t. A 
17 yts., g. r. 71. 108., y.r. 120]. 800 


By INMAN & CRIER. - 
Maida Vale.—130, Sutherland-av., u.t. 73% 
YTS., f. r. VAl., e. r. 1100. 525 
By Jones, LANd. & Co. 
Teddiugton.— High- st. Otterham House 


and 1) actes, „ . na rA a 3,000 
Aldgate.—7, Church-row, u.t. 70} yrs., gr. 
„ N arent Cire 870 
By LESLIE, MARSH, & Co. 
Kensington. — 18, Kensington-cres., u. t. 17 yrs., 
E-r. 101. 108., V. r. 90 „ „ east 630 
By Moss & JAMESON. 
Camden Town.—Hampshire-st., i.g.r. 17“., u. t. 
N, ok hie s ad Vee ates siees 2 
Kennington.— 37, Royal-rd., u. t. 194 yrs., g. c. 
A ERR ois ee canines slows eee 155 
Stepney.—Jamaica-st., i.g.r. 63/., u.t. 5 yrs., 
r tis ae K GRER ICES ER 175 
By NICHOLAS, DENYER, & Co. 
Ringwood, Hants.— Westmount” and 3 
BOTS; (a5: Bias 50.3.4 OF 35 8 e Pak 8 cee wae dene 1,425 
By WILTSHIRE & THURGOOD. 
Lee.—52, Leyland-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g. r. 12/., 
/ ĩ · Pe rei rice re de 190 
42 and 44, Leyland-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. nil, 
r. 1800. ess C 540 
Lewisham.—22, Longhurst- rd., u. t. 98 yrs., g. r. 
r Asc tsecsiadesesa swans 245 
79, 85, 87, 89, 95. 117. and 119, Leahurst-rd., 
u. t. 96 yrs., g. r. 35/., y. T. 2551. 122. 1,890 
45, Eastdown-pk., f., e. r. 500). 690 


Contract ions used in these lists. —F. g. r. for freehold 
ground - rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground- rent; i. g. T. for 
improved ground - rent; g. r. for ground - rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold; p. for 

ion ; e. r. for estimated reatal; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q. r. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental: 
u. t. for unexpired term; p. a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years ; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove ; b. h. for beer - house; p. h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 
— — 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
S. S. P.—J. A. B.—D. S. (Amounts should have been 
stated). 
J.B.—Too late; next week. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, let ters. 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the- 
authors, 

j We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
wns. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the. 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous. 
communications, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply ita . 


acceptance, 

All communications regarding lite and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR | those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busi- 
ness matters should be uddressed to THE PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Editor. 


MEETINGS. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 22. i 
Architectural Association.—Mr. W. Gilbert on Crafts- - 


manship.” 7.30 p.m. i 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).—Dr. 
E. P. Manby on “ The Hygiene of Byres, irs, Cow- 


sheds, and Slaughter-houses.“ 7 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).—Mr. 
A. Trewby, B. A., on “ No. 2 River-Pier of the Beckton 
Gasworks.”” 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 23. 

Architectural Association.—Visit to the New Wa 
Office Buildings, Whitehall. 2.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Mr. Cyril Davenport, F. S. A. on 


“Cameos.” 3 p.m. 

Incorporated Association of Munici and County. 
Engineers.—Eastern District Meeting at Great Grimsby. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Glasgow 
under the auspices of the Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
tion. 

Sanitary Institute (Provincial Meeting at the Town: 
Hall, Cardiff). — Discussion on ‘School Hygiene in 
connexion with the Duties and Responsibilities of the. 
New Education Authorities,” to be opened by Dr. E. 
Walford. The chair will be taken by Mr. W. ker, 
Chairman of Council of the Institute. In the afternoon 
a visit will be made to the Isolation Hospital and 
Crematorium on Flat Holm Island. 

Incorporated British Institute of Certified Carpenters.— 
Visit to Messrs. Walker & Co.’s Lead Works, Belvederc- 
road, S. E. 3 p.m. 

MONDAY, APRIL 25. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Offcers).— 
Dr. E. P. Manb y on “ The Laws, By-laws, and Regula- 
tions Affecting the Inspection and Sale of Meat and 
other Articles of Food, including their Preparation and 
Adulteration.“ 7 p.m. f l 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution. — Committee Meeting. 


5 


m. 

9 of Arts (Cantor Lectures]. — Prof. R. Langton 
Douglas, M. A., on “ The Majolica and Glazed Earthen- 

| ware of Tuscany.“ 4.30 p.m. 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 26. 

Society of Designers. Mr. Starkle Gardner, F. S. A., 
on Lead Architecture. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Annual General Meet- 

ng of Co te Members only, to receive the Report of 
che Council, and to elect the Council and Auditors for 
the ensuing year. 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY. APRIL 27. 

1 Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary Officers). 

aa gon at the Metropolitan Cattle Market, York- 
ro 


2 p.m 
Southern Counties Federation. —Council 
3 p.m. Annual General Meeting, 3.30 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. —Student'n visit to the 
eee Railway Electric Power:Station at Neasden. 
p.m. 


Meeting, 


THURSDAY. APRIL 28. 

Royal I nstitution.— Professor Dewar on “ Dissociation,” 
III. 5 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mr. C. H. Merz 
and Mr. W. McLellan on ‘ Power Station Design.“ 

p.m. 

Institution of Civil 5 .— Students Visit to 
Walton and Hampton, to inspect the new Reservoirs 
Pumping-Station af the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Company. Train from Waterloo (South Statiod) at 
10.20 a.m., to Hampton Court). 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29. 

Royal Inetitution.—Rev. J. A. Robinson, D. D., Dean 
of Westminster, on Westminster AD ey in the Early 
Part of the Seventeenth Century.” 

Junior Institution of Engineers. "visit to to ‘the Cassland- 
road Higher Grade Board School, Wells-street, Hackney, 
to Inspect the Heating and Ventilating Systems. 
6.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineera.—Studente Visit to the 
Works in progress at the new Thoroughfare between 


H and the Strand, in course of construction. 
a. In. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30. 
Royal Inititution.—Mr. Cyril Davenport, F. S. A., on 
“ Jewellery,” III. 3 p.m 


Edinburgh Architectural Association (Associates’ Sec - 
tion).—V isit to Roslin. 


— 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


% Our aim in this lis? is to give, as far às posalble, the 

average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 

Quality and Quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 

which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


Hard Stocks 


d. 
0 per 1000 alongside,in river. 
Rough Stocks and iil 8 


at railway depot. 


99 


97 
se 


o co © 888888 


seeveeren 


and 17 
Double Stretchers 19 
Double Headers... 16 
9 Side and two 


Cooreseceusgres 


one End 


© © o 888 88 
>o © © 888 OO 


Double Stretchers R 
Double Headers... 
One Side and “alt 


o © o coo O 
oo © 2888 8 


less than best. 


oD 


a. d. 

7 8 a yard, delivered. 
6 0 » 

ae 


eneraseee 
66696⁸ꝶꝶ3 6 


LETETT] 


Norz.— The cement or lime is exclunve of the ordinai? 
charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime 2s. Od. yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in N 278. . per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 
Bark Stonre—delivered on road wag- s. d. 
gons, Paddington Depõbt 1 64 per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Dep bi... 18 „, 72 


PorTLAND STONE (20 ft. average) 
Brown whites delivered on ond 
waggons, aera AEAT depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico barf... 2 1 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington pao e 


Elms depot, or Pimlico 2 23 


THE BUILDER. 


STONE. (continued). 


Ancester in blocks . 
Beer 


$9 = ewe 99 


Greenshill ,, , 110 
pe Ate Dale in blocks... 2 4 

25 
eee 2 0 
Red Mansfield 24 75 


Tonk Sroxzx— Robin Hood Quality 


8. d. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. oube. 


pas ea rig two sides 


to sizes 


1 40 ft. super.) 2 3 per foot super. 


n. rubbed two sides 

ditto, ditto . 2 6 
3 in. sawn two sides 

alabs (random sizes) 0 114 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one 

side slabs (random 

Size) . 0 71 ; 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 

Harp Yorr— 


aca ppied random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube 


6 in. sawn 
landings 
(under 
6 in. rubbed two 
Dit tto 6 0 %%% %%—ʃ%. ĩQ˙«ͥQwçg % LEI OE 
3 in. sawn two sides 
(slabs random 8 1 2° 
2 in. self - faced random 


565 „ „„ 606% „ 60 


two sides, 
to sizes 


” 9° ” in. sawn both 


97 97 99 3 in. do. 97 99 
SLATES. 
in. in. E s. d. 
20 x 10 best blue penser 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
20 12 13 17 6 „, A 
20 x 10 best seconds ,, „ 12 15 0 „, E 
2x12 „ „, „ 13 10 0 „, 75 
16 * 8 „* 7 00 ” 9 
20 x 10 best bine Port- 
3 12 126 „ ws 
16 x 8 best bine Port- 
. 126 „ ši 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- 35 w 
fading green. 15 17 6 „, 1 
20 x 12 ” 55 18 7 6 » o 75 
18 * 10 75 7 18 5 0 * 99 
16 x 8 10 50 „ ee 
20 x 10 permanent green 1112 6 „, 5 
18 * 10 57 5 12 6 27 * 
16x 8 25 ” 12 6 7 L 
TILES. 
lain red tiles . 44 0 per 1000 t rly. depé 
Best plai iles . per at rly. t. 
p and Valley tiles ... 3 7 perdoz. 12 Se 
Best Brosely tiles 50 O per 1000 „ 4, 
Ornamental tiles 52 6 25 a 3 
Hip and Valley tiles ... 4 0 per doz. 3È 55 
Best Ruabon red, brown, 
brindled do. Edwards) 57 6 per 1000 „ 4,4, 
Do. Ornamental do eretat 60 0 „ 5 > 
Bi tie PEERS e r 0 per doz. 35 Bi 
ey tiles si ne 
Best Red orMottled Stafford ss 
shire do. (Peakes)...... 51 9 per 1000 „ 55 
Do. oe 188 se T „ 
r E per doz. wee 35 
Valle tiles 3 A as k 
Best Rosemary; brand 
lain tiles . . 48 0 per 1000 „ „ 
Best Ornamental tiles 50 j ue š 
5 ve e 4 O per doz. 95 è 
ey tiles b 50 = 
« Hlartahiii“ rand 
plain tiles, sand faced. 20 9 per 1000 ge 3 es 
5 ere y Pay 9 fs ʻi a 
TR 0 50 0 55 18 55 
Hip tiles FC 4 0 per doz. 55 ‘a 
V ey tiles eosensccs 6266095 2260 3 DD 99 95 
WOOD. At per standard. 
8. d. £ s. d. 
Deals: best 3 in. F 
by 9 in. and 11 in ........... ssis 15 10 0 16 10 0 
Deals: e Ae i 1410 0 15 10 0 
Battens: best in. by 7 in. and 
8 in., and Sin. by 7 in. and 8 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6. 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconds . 1 0 0 less thn best 
Battens: second . 010 0 s » » 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. , 9 0 0 9 10 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5 in.., 8 10 0 9 10 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards 
1 in. and 14 in. by 7 in. ............ 010 0 more than 
1 r battens. 
Ceram 0 „„ „ 4 6660 9 
Fir timber: best middling Danzig At per r load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specification) 4 0 5 00 
Seconds tete 5 0 4 10 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 3 12 6 3 15 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 3 0 0 3 10 0 
Swedish bal ks 215 0 3 0 0 
Pitch -pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 3 15 0 
JorzERs’ Woon. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, At standard. 
3 in. by Hr 23 0˙0 24 0 0 
3 in. by 9 in ee EET EA 21 0 0 22 10 0 
Battens, 23 in. and 3in. by 7 in. 17 0 0 18 10 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. 
U in ... 1810 0 2 0 0 
3 in. by 9 in. 17 10 0 19 0 0 
Batten, 23 in. and 8 in. by 7 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
anà n 8 10 0 16 10 0 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
Sin. by I Ansstinanccionse 21 0 0 22 10 0 
Do. 3 in. by in e 8 18 0 0 19 10 0 
Baftens;?;ßs 13 10 0 15 0 0 


40 ft. super.) 2 8 per ft. super. 


8. d. 
A a per ft. cube,deld.rly.depét. 


flags 0 5 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 8 per ft. oube. 
6 per fi mi od 


1 
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WOOD.—(continued), 


Jorxers’ Woop (contd.). At per standard, 


: second yellow deals, 15 8. 
11 in. 0 


= 


Sevecenesecasesrrescesece 


Soo? 


© veers 6 „%%% %%% „ „606% 


EE S8 
ooo OCF? 


First white deals, . Sin. by T 11 in. 14 10 
in. by 9 in. 13 10 
Bien 11 0 
. Sin. by 11 in. 18 10 
8 in. dy 9 in. 12 10 
battens 9 10 


pd pmd 
* OA 
> 


~BSRSK 
SSS SS SSS ooo 


i 
g Ppa SDP? SHSCLCVOCS 


Covcvonessoveces 


per ft. cube. 
per ft. sup. as 


o ooo S8 
lo ewww nose 


—Hond „ „ %%% %%% k 
a oe ee K. super. as inch. 0 
Selected, Rigu, per ft. sup. as 
Dry Walnut, iis ete 5 
Teak, i 

American Whitewood zmn 
per ft. ate 


= by 7 in. abe planed and 


Cee RSe SSE „ „„ „„ %%% „„ „„ „„ „„. 


0 


om © 2 
eo F * 


e 00o m © OO UHH vooo © 
go oS a o N CHD Mmovosoososccoses SoS coop 
Bo o o 


© 
5 „ 


mooo oc „ © O 8 


0 12 
0 12 


015 
3 i by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V- jointed bras. 0 11 
in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 0 14 
in. by 7 in. white do. do. 0 10 
in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 0 11 
6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


COR 2 „%%% „4464 


55 %%% „%%% „ „6 %„6%%„„ „6060 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


sections .......... eee . 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
Sections . 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
NATY sections... .. 
Flitch Plates 8 
Cast Iron Columna and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns... 7 2 6 


E 
% œ nf 


[Sele Erg. 
B 


ço © oF 


%% 0 


Ordinary Galvanised tat to 
3 ft. to 20 g . . 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 24 g. 


i 
B; 

Fiai sh 
; 

| ooo Poco 
7 


2 

g 
re 

$: 
te aila 
5 
E: 

3 

＋ 


66 %%% 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 
22 g. and 24 g. 


s? a. 


26 g 199 —., 13 15 
Best Skt Steel Sheets i 6ft. by 2ft. 
by 20 g. ond thicker 11 15 


to 3ft. 
Best Soft Steel Shoote, 2 g. & Ag. n 15 


4 0 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in . 9 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


© 
88980 OOO O00 


9 


LEAD, &c. 
p ton, in 33 


£ 8. d. 8. a. 
Leap—Sheet, 5 3lb. and up 15 0 0 
Pipe in n obs 1510 0. — 
eeu pipe, errr ree Terres 66060 6969 26 ry 18 5 5 . E 
m P 5 6 660 ovate 5 3 
ZIN — i 
Vieille Montagne ton 2615 0 — 
Sileslan , 60 26 10 0 — 
oag Sheet Ib, 0 010 
ee eve eeseenvesece e oe — 
tad 17 0b 1 0 0 111 oo = 
Copper nails ry) 0 Oll ... — 
8— 
Stro Sheet occstessensooo x) 0 0 10 . 2 
5 10 0 O 11 — 
Tin—English Ingots ee š 014. — 
So1prr—Plumbers’ agus 5 00 63 — 
en’ S.. 0000p %% 0 95 0 0 8 oe — 
Blow pipe es 0 O0 9 — 
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ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. l cree pert ue . a A 
; 8 e ; wer-house, an nage works in 
15 oz. pe e A. per ft. delivered. Pa eara d. Hittie common, for the Corporation. 
D r aa lid. » » Mr. G. Ball, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bechill:— 
* fo VC 0 79 97 T. Adams 2 £550 0 8 Peerless, Dennis, 
roe thirds... Ja * 6 M. Hookham .. 532 12 0 & co £427 10 0 
e fo 5 . 999 29 Pad ham S. Carey® i 395 0 0 
Oi F.. , * a Hutchinson. 520 0 0 J. Harvey .... 341 00 
77. Be | Beatin 481 00 
Fluted Sheet, > S is er i [Borough Surveyor’s estimate, £400.] 
„ „ OB. .. . . co” n BRISTOL.—For the erection of Moorfields School, 
4 Hartley's Rolled Plate lad. ,, ” St. George, for the Education Committee. Messrs. La 
1 „ „ 7 lgd. 55 ” Trobe & Weston, architects, 23, Clare-street, Bristol :— 
15 ” „ 44 25d. „ ”» H. A. Forse & Son.. £6,055 | E. Clark. £5,260 
OILS, &c. 2 8. d. E. Dalen À Son, 8 580 P "ane Ss rs 8875 5, 235 
; 14ER. ns n.. 5, è sen on, 
ZAW Linseed OF in pipes or barrels. per gallon 8 : W. Cowlin & Son.. 5,439 Brislington* . . .. 4,968 
99 9 p BRS NAS CAREER. cern ecccesee II N . 
Boiled 1 in pipes or barrels i a i l 0 Plumbing : Slade & Bridgman ere © Se oe £440 
2 % „ #8 ms. . ...... ” BRISTOL.—For the erection of schools, etc., Air 
‘Turpentine, in barrels . . .. ... ” A 3 8 Balloon-hill, St. George. for the Education Committee. 
|) ce te TEETER EEE EE TET Tee 7 io 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 19 0 0 Koer Li robe & Weston, architects, 20, Clare-street, 
Red Lead, Dry n . n W. & J. Bennett.. £13,450 | E. Walters £12,070 
Best Oil Putty — 2 per cwt. 0 7 6 H. A. Forse & Son 12,895 E. Love 12.085 
Stockholm Tar. per barrel 1 12 0 d. Humphreys & i E. Clarke, Fish- , ; 
VARNISHES, &c. n W i 4 ‘Son DE ponds 25295 226 11.3 7 
8. e My e ? 
Fine Fale Oak Varnish .... 0 8 8 Plumbing A. E. Wilkins* £1,106 1 6 
e Copal Oak ....... e e ee eee BURNLEY.—For construction of a covered reservoir 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak. “a 012 6 | in Crow Holes Wood, Cliviger, for the Rural District 
Fine Extra Church Oak... 010 0 Council. Mr. S. Edmondson, Surveyor, 18, Nicholas- 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of street, Burnley :— 
5 Churches —U idiss ã V ã 2 2222 014 0 G. Callender Mullen & 
Fine Elastic „i!: erevans 012 6 & Co..... £1,310 12 6: Dusken .. £2,666 18 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 016 0 | E. Walker 4,280 1 3 W. Sutcliffe 2,628 2 5 
Fine Pale Maple. 016 0 T. Dent J. Miles .... 2581 14 4 
- Finest Pale Durable CopaldlklIl.. 018 0 Sons 3,744 2 2 Smith Bros. 2,570 11 4 
Extra Pale French Oil ass. 1 1 0| J.S. Dawson 3,248 17 8 Clegg Bros. 2,401 0 0 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ..........0...0000000... 018 0| H. Prescot J. Atkin- 
te Copal Enamel 0.. 140 & Co. .... 3,242 1 7 son,Colne* 2,380 0 0 
Extra Pale Pa )Cͥͤͥͤͤ ⁵ðV() d 8 012 0 J. Wilson J. G. Rutter 
Best Ja Gold Size e. 010 6 Sons .. 3,047 12 9 & Sons .. 2,304 11 8 
Beet B l.. ĩ•ĩĩĩĩ ͤ ² 016 0 T. & J. Fo `. P. O. Malid 
Oak and Mahogany Stain. 09 0 ter 2,926 10 2 | (pipe line 
Behn Hr FFC 5 15 A J. & G. Dux- y 5 only) .... 622 511 
Berlin Blac hg.... .. b 2,716 5 0; 
Knotting 00000000000 010 0 oY 3 
French and Brush Polish ............. e 010 0 BURNLEY.—For 6, 700 y. of cast-iron socket and 
i spigot pipes, for the Rural District Council. Mr. 8. 
dmondson, N n, Nicholas-street, A 555 
er ton. er ton. 
jes 1 OF SUBSCRIPTION. J. Wag & Co... £5 15 0 & R. Ritchie, 5 
at H R” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT | E. W. & H. Hale 10 O| Ltd........... 1 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United om Cochrane & Co. i 5 9 0 Sheepbridge Iron 
Parts of Kurope, A erte. eie Bar Je PREPAID. G | MacSwan 4 C.. 5 g 6 |Sheepbridgo Iron 4180 
erion, ac, e e (payable to's, | J. K S. Roberte.. 5 5 0 J. Lees 4 S0n E 1 17 8 
MORGAN), should be addressed to the Publisher of “THA A. J. Cloake .... 5 4 0 Clay Cross Co. 416 8 
PIENEN, treet, W.C. Holwell Iron Co. 5 3 6/Stanton Iron- 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, b Watson, Gow, & works Co. .... 4150 
prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum ( N 5 0 0 Staveley Iron Co. 
numbers) or 4e. 9d. per quarter (13 numbers), can ensure nr. Chesterfleld® 4 15 0 
receiving The Builder by Friday Morning’s Post. 


CARDIFF.—For erectin 
ney stack at Trade-street 


a smith’s shop and chim- 
ublic Works Depot, for the 


Corporation. Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer. 
TENDERS. Quantities 1 Tenderer :— 
unications for insertion under this h W. T. Morgan, Builder, Cardiff* ........ £230 


Comm eading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 


not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N. B. We cannot CEFN.—For cemetery extension works (Contract 


No. 2: Bridge, roads, etc.), for the Merthyr Tydfil 


blish Tenders unless authentica either by the : 

&rohitect or the bull -owner; and we cannot publish Town Hall b ead Fletcher Harvey, C.E., 
ennouncements of Ten 5 the amount Jones & À J. Suther- 
ender a andae OO aaa a en hloh tha lowes = Daia e 1 0 
Tender is under 1002., unless in some exceptional cases D. P. Davies 5.132 14 10| W. Brown, , 

for special reasons.) ate E. Jones 4,989 4 O| Merthyr*. 3,853 5 1 

” Denotes accepted. f Denotes provisionally accepted. Evans & 
Owen .... 4,771 17 7 


ALDERSHOT.—For new works, offices, and stoker’s 
lobby at Ash-road Gasworks, for the Aldershot Gas and 
Water Company. Mr. T. Davison, architect, 28, Great 
Ormond-street, W.C. :— 

W. H. Pul- Musselwhite & 


DALTON.— For erecting new stores at Dalton Brook, 
near Rotherham, for the Masborough Equitable 
Pioneers’ Society, Ltd. Mr. H. L. Tacon, architect, 11, 
Westgate, Rotherham. Quantities by architect :— 


Gill & I. W. Bygate £1,208 2 8 
linger .... £2,442 4 4] Sapp...... £2,048 0 0 | Dennis, | 
Y. L- Edgoose 2,489 14 6 |G. Kemp... 1.848 00 f. Cray 808 £1,407 00 r 13 
teman & Martin Wells F e 
= 2342 8 6 & Co., Alder. - | J. Tradewell.. 1,380 10 0 W. Treherne.. 1.242 0 0 
rae en te ot“. 1809 00 Thornton & F. T. Salmon 
„FFF ͤ Son 135 0 ? * ast 1200 5 9 
AYLESBURY.—For erecting additional offices at the | Rt. Snell .... 1,366 0 0 W. Bell. , 
‘County Hall, Aylesbury, for the Bucks County Council. | Chadwick & J. Cooper, 
Mr. R. J. Thomas, unty Surveyor. County Hall, ma ach —ͤ Pano 9 0 5 
JJV eye a I e eee 1,187 0 0 
W. H. Siarey .... £2,560 | G. Tombs & Son .. £1,949 Separate Trades. 
C. H. Hunt & Son 2, 242 Hf. Flint 1,927 | Joiners’ Work : J. Tradewell, Rawmarsh .. £823 10 0 
G. & T. Cannon 2,224 | Webster & Cannon, Plumbers’ Pork. J. Gibbons, Masborough.. 65 12 8 
S. Mayne & Son 2,140 Aylesbury* 1,898 | Plumbers’ Work : Snowden & Son, Barnsley 62 00 
A. W. Nash ...... 1.975 Painters’ Work : Snowden & Son, Barnsley 24 10 0 


BIGGLESWADE.—For waterworks, for the Water Board and the Urban and Rural District Councils. Mr. 


G. F. Deacon, engineer, 16, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. :— 
a aaa Te a 


Rural Urban 
na Water Board. District Counci. | District Council. 
p 18 i 978 17 9 1 3 A 
r 23,677 18 4 35,9 ; 
Z. W. Dan ))öCͥͥ tata e anid eo ai east 20,967 0 0 37,572 0 0 4,756 0 0 
Streeters & Todh unter. = 29,646 0 0 3,302 0 0 
Easton, Courtney, & Darbishire.............. — 34,365 0 0 4,209 4 0 
J. H. Vickers, L tee. | 21,055 6 3 = = 
Fl ica ee cea Z | 22,061 10 0 36,768 7 5 4,339 0 0 
J. Jackbhb on ba vgve eect Pia 22,064 11 7 35,363 4 10 3,670 5 3 
Williams & Carnall ........................ — — 3.702 7 3 
‘Greig & Matthe rr nuen 29,754 15 4 49,644 10 0 8.639 2 10 
J. W. Dean, L te.. 21,832 0 0 29,2833 0 0 3,474 0 0 
Wilkinson Bros. 19,824 0 0 31.357 0 0 3,591 0 0 
/r! 8 | 24,599 8 0 41,608 15 8 5,366 1 6 
S. Red house, sen. 20,275 0 0 | 28,665 0 0 3,312 0 0 
J. Hodson & Son, Nottinghnaamm 21,496 9 5 | 31,044 18 10 3,542 4 3 
O. Chamberlain. 21,844 0 0 =a 3,760 0 0 
Bennie & Thompson 21,564 0 11 ö 29.108 15 5 3,475 3 6 
rtr ead eade edness 22,875 19 3 | 2,749 1 5 4,028 8 0 
F saana re hove ase wile e 23,682 17 11 33,205 0 0 4,005 3 0 
Rowell & 8ooubb?ę n — | $1,485 18 0 3,940 5 0 
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DROGHEDA.—For N 8 library, for the 
Public Library Committee. F. H. Tallan, architect, 
35B, Kildare-street, Dublin 


J. P. Flle £2,850 | S. Roche £2,050 
T. W. Scott 2,830 | P. McCann 1,945 
T. A. Mellon ...... 2,650 | F. Gogarty, Drog- 
T. Creaser ........ 2,180 heda*®,...... ... 1,925 
HLGIN.—Accepted for new draper warehouse, 
Elgin, N. B. Mr. R. B. Pratt, architec A Higin: 
er ason: Jamieson, Elgin ............ 
1 Carpenter: J. & A. Robb, Rothes .... 
Plumber: J. Gordon & Son, Elgin 
+E | A. Davidson & Son, Elgin £2,215 
Plasterer: G. Gray, Elgin 
™ Painter: W. Fordyce, Elgin.......... 
E Iron Work: J. Johnston & Son, kigin 
GILWERN.—For erecting a rectory house, Gilwern, 
near Abergavenny, for Rev. G. Roberts. Mr. F. Bald - 
win, architect, Abergavenny. Quantities by the 
architect 1— 
J. T. Morgan Leadbeter 
& Son .... £2,486 0 0 Bros. . £2,829 0 0 
J. G. Thomas J. E. Williams 2, 280 0 0 
& Sons .. 2,480 0 O0 Rees E d- 
T. S. Foster.. 2,390 0 0 wards, Tre- 
C. Cooke .... 2,360 00 degart.... 2,274 10 0 
[t Reduced, through a modification, to 2, 2501. 10s., ang 
accepted.) ; 


GRAVELLY HILL.—For heating and hot-wa er 
apparatus to No. 4 infirmary block at workhouse, 
Gravelly Hill, Birmingham, for the Guardians of Aston 
Union. Messrs. C. Whitwell & Son, architects, 23, 
Temple-row, Birmingham :— 

A. J. Kallaway, Hurat-street, 


Birmingham £487 17 0 


laying. 
Hospital 


J. 238 00 


ns 
245 00] W. Williams, 
240 15 0 Etrurla .. 214 10 0 


HA RROW.—For erecting stables, carteheds, etc., at 
depot, Bassborough-road, for Harrow-on-the- Hill Urban 


District Council. Mr. J. Percy Bennetts, Engineer and 
Surveyor to Council :— 

J. Smith ...... £798 8 6|C. Simmons.. £681 0 0 
Collins & Lea 724 18 6G. L. Bull 


9 55 Ull, 
Clifford & Cough 689 0 0 Harrow* .. 647 0 0 


IPSWICH.—For re-building public house at I wich, 
for Messrs. Steward & Patteson, Ltd. Messrs. Morgan 
& Buckingham, architects, 8, Redwell-street, Norwich. 
Quantities by architects :— 

E. Catchpole...... £1,225 | W. Grayston..... . £1,218 
F. Bennett 1,220 | C. Borrett* 1,195 
[All of Ipswich.) 

ISLEWORTH.—¥For repairs and additions to Percy 
House, Mill Plat, for the Guardians of Brentford Union. 
Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise-street, Birming- 


2 2 „ „ „ 


ham :— 
J. Dovey & Co., Ltd... d - £603 0 0 
Chambers Bros., Ealing® ........ 574 0 0 
G. Chestwas.. dnnn 431 10 0 


JARROW.— For street works (back street, Cuthbert - 
terrace, High-street, and back ‘street between Coquet 
and Wansbeck-streets), for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. J. Petree, Borough Surveyor, Acca House, Grant- 


street, Jarrow :— 

Simpson ..,. £221 3 71. Callaghan, 

Kennedy 198 0 0 Jarrow* .. £170 3 0 
Thornton 181 0 8 


LEAVESDEN (Herts).—For internal and external 
painting and cleaning at Leavesden Asylum, near Wat- 
ord, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W.T. 
Hatch, Engineer to the Board :— 


W. Riley . . . £1,750 0 0 E. Proctor & 
J. L. Tyler . 1,640 0 0 Son £918 0 0 
T. Carr 1,500 0 0 W. Dudley... 754 0 0 
G. Wiggs 1,398 0 0M. Batchelor.. 720 10 0 
Vigor & Co... 1,315 OO] A. - Inns, 
J. J. Richards 1,006 0 0 Wat ford 584 0 0 


LEE DS. — Accepted for New Receiving Wards, for 


Leeds Union. Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, architects 
n surveyors, Cavendish-chambers, 92, Albion-street, 

4 :— 

Bricklayer and Mason: W. Thompson & 

Sous, L sg... £3,350 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner: H. Atkinson 4 

Sons, Lela. 1,082 0 0 
Iron founder: L. Cooper, Leeds. 239 18 4 
Plumber and Glazier: J. Lindley, Leeds. . 445 0 0 
Conercter : S. McFarlane, Leeds ........ 371 15 0 
Slaters J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds ...... 140 0 0 
Tilers Pilkington'n Tile Co., Clifton, nor. 

Manchester .......0.........000., 888. 5 0 
Plasterer : J. Dobson, Leeds ............ 287 0 0 
Painter : J. Butler, Leeds. 108 0 0 
Wood Block Flooring : In abeyance) .... — 
Heating (In abeyahceꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛ — 


LEE DG. — Accepted for infirmary wards (Block A), 


for leeds Union. Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, 
architects and surveyor, Cavendish-chambers, 92, 
Albion-street, Leeds :— 

Bricklayer and Mason: W. Thompson 

& Sons, Leeds gg.. „150 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner: Craven & 

Umpleby, Leeds ................ 0 0 
Plumber and Glazier: J. Lindley, 

FF, ͤ KK 5570 0 0 
Cunercter ; S. McFarlane, Leeds 998 0 0 
Trontounder : D. Powner, Leeds 746 12 8 
Scaters: J. Atkiloson & Son, Leeds 399 5 0 
Tiers: Pilkington's Tile Co., Clifton, 

near Manchester 2,507 0 0 
Painter W. Grisdale, Leeds. 415 0 0 
Plasterer: J. Dobson, Leeds . 1,505 4 0 
\Heating: (In abeyance) .......... ee — 


TEN DERS—Continued on page 458, 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


Nature of Work or Materials. | 


Scavenging Haughton-le-Skerne ..........202eeees 
Street orks 3 ale ane Oo sl Wace Ss ES 
Alterations, etc., Droxford Police Station and Court | 
1,000 Tons Tramway Rails, ett. | 


Tar-paving Playgrounds at Sandringham-road School 
Demolition of Old Buildings, High-street North .... 
Retort House, ete. 0... cc cc ee cee ee ee wees 
Materials and Cartiininin gg. 
Private Improvement Works at Swinton-terrace .... | 
Materials 0 ere: ees FCC » 
*Widening and Surface Draining of Scott’s-lane...... 
Piling, etc., New Southern Outfall .............4.- 0 
Five Pairs and Two Single Cottages, Glencullen .... 
Macadam Road, etc., N. Park-grove, Roundhay .... 
Materials, Electricity Department ................ 
Painting, etc., Mills, Offices, Cottages, and Stables 
Painting and Decorating Board Room and Offices .. 
Sewage Disposal Works, et̃ᷣaa cece eens 
Deck ii.. 8 
Carriage Underframes and Body Ironwork ........ 
Cast-Iron pen dew a tew'ns 
2Stripp. & Reslat. 22 Houses, Jesmond av., Man’ham 
. Additions to Trafalgar Inn, Dartmouth ............ 
Street Works, Albert-street, Church street, etc. .... 
Rec’ nstruct‘n, Golden Hillock-rd. Bridge, Small Heath | 
| 


Steam Rolling Road q 
Carting Gravel and Flinte F 
Ill ĩ ³]àn.A ðâ dd ⁵ ⁵²²mu mt 8 
Residence and Out buildings at Cusop, Hay ........ 
NM ³·¾]ĩ0// ͤ;ꝛydw ⁰kkmtb SESE ESSE 
Steel Bull-headed Rall... 
Carting Materlalss ccc eee eee eeee 
Getting and Boating Slag .................2.. 200 
‘Siphon under the New River, Bounds Green-road .. 
Double-Cylinder Water Ballast Horse Roller 
Di- infectant!ꝭ Ui E E Satna 
Limestone, Granite, and Tar Macadam ............ 
Works to Labourers’ Cottages in Tallaget, etc....... 
Buildings at Gasworks, Thompson-street .......... 
5,728 Creosoted Sleepers, Ohat Moss, et-... 
Antfall Sewer, etc., Morton-street, Portobello ...... 
Catholic Hall, Carrickmacross ...............-.... 
Hotel, Bradfield, Essex ...............2.-0000005- 
Station Buildings, Donegal to Ballyshannon........ | 
Electrical Plant, Longdendale .................... 
PaFding. te! 8 
Fireclay Retorts, Bricks, etc. coco 
Paving Street 2 
Flagging, Draining, etc., Philips- park 


Terracing Boys’ Playgr'd & Flagging, etc., Queen’s-pk. 
Rebuilding Quarry Arms, Aberbargoed ............ 
Laying Concrete Floors at Cattle Market 
Jobbing Work (Police Department) 
Granolithic Paving of Footways, Portobello........ 
Granolithic Paving in City ............ . 
public Underground Convenience ................ 
Supply of Timbeer!rnrrrnrrn es 
Basement, Municipal Buildings, Market-street...... 
Four Honses, Manor Royal Estate, Halifax ........ 
TAP cic bd ca aes e wi bse cea ele! te e «Bee 
Making-up of Goring-road, Steyning, Sussex ...... 
Chapel and Classrooms, Victoria-street, Rashcliffe .. 
Whinstone and Slaagggnssss 
Wrightwork Fittings, Anderston Free Library...... 
- Coastguard Station at Robin Hood's Bay, Yorkshire 
*Coastguard Station at Whitby, Yorkshire .......... 
Branch Shop, Stoke-road, Slough ................ 
Four Shelter Seats on Sea Front .................. 
Schools, Calton-road, Gloucester .................. 
Water Tower, Ringsfield Pumping Station, Beccles.. 
500 yds. of 3-in. C. I. Water Mains ................ 
Two Houses. Graigwen-road, Pontypridd .......... 
Stores (Water Departmenttiii dd 
Alterations, etc., Rowilly-road Infants’ School. 
Two Houses, Park-road, Cwmpare, near Treorchy .. 
Sixteen Houses, Park-road, Cwmpare.............. 
Reb’ld'g Hotel de Ville, etc.,Inf'y, ete., King-st., Leeds 
BI’ ckjofgsh’ ps & Off. Premises, Land's-la. to Albion-pl. 
Making-up Cambridge-road lll 
Sewering and Making-up Roads .................. 
Construction of Sewers, Raglan- road and Oxford-road 
Class-rooms and Hall, Sedbergh School. 
600 Tons of Granite ........... „ 5 
rin. Meee 855 
5.000 Tons of Gran ile 
Materials, Team Labour, and Steam Rolling 
Painting, etc., Hospital, Heswall.................. 
*Erection of Workshops and Stores, Neepsend ...... 
General Stores... 1... eee ee ee eee eee e wees 
, Locomotive Stores aie Geta es 
Reonnngggqggagaaſss eene ees 15 
Carting Broken Granite “ 
Tiles, etuꝛñůůUPP „„ he 
Road Materiallsnssſßse e 
Timber on“ es ees Sees Laws 
Shop Fittings, St. Leonard’s-road, Windsor ........ 
Open-air Sea-water Bath, Carnarvon ............ ek 
Road Materials re 


*New Post Office, Woodford Green ................ i 


Road Materials ........ cc cece cee ce cece cnn c cscs 


Roofs, Limerick Terminus 


CONTRACTS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Darlington R. D. CC. Devin 
Manchester Corporation ..... eer 
Southampton County Council...... 


Public Works Com., Birmi m.. 
East Ham Education Committee .. 
East Ham U.D.C. .... 0... ce ce ee ee 
Renfrew Town Council .......... 


Beckenham U.D.C. .............. 
Bridlington eC 3 
Rathdown No. 1 R. D. c. 
Leeds Corporation................ 
Govan Town Council ............ 
Sowerby Bridge Four Society 

o. 


Bowdon U. D.· Woh... 
Secretary of State for India 


do. 
Derwent Valley Water Board...... 


Mrs. M. Walls (EEEE SESE ES EEEE 

Dro lsden U. D. C. eee@oetensenescece 

Public Works Com’tee., Birmingham 

South Stoneham 5.0. 5 
do. 


Gt. Southern & Western Ry. (Ireland) 
East India Railway co. 
Cannock R. D. CCCCOCC̃eemt 


do. 
Wood Green U. D. CeWe. 
do. 


do. 
e Co. oc. a eeG awn Fes 
S. Dublin B.D.C. .. 2.0... 2. ecco ee 
Stockton-on-Tees Corporation es 
Manchester Cleansing Committee .. 
Edinburgh pd Council .......... 


Donegal Railway Co. ............ 
Manchester Waterworks Committee 
Dewsbury Corporation 
Belfast Gas Committee .......... 
Gateshead Corporation uu 
Manchester KAN Committee...... 
0. 
Bristol Cattle Market Trustees 
Glasgow Corporation ............ 
Edinburgh Bor Department .... 
0 


Hackney Borough Council W wach 
Ordnance Survey ................ 
Leigh Corporation................ 


esec cooo 


992995 „6 


Thirsk R. D. 0COCGCG.. 
Glasgow Corporation ............ 
Admiralty ....... i 


do. 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. ........ 
Deal OU, “““; ³ðVÄ 
Gloucester Education Committee .. 
Waterworks Coo 
Maldon Borough Councll.......... 
Glasgow Corporation ............ 
Barry U.D.C.............. N 
Messrs. Jones & Thickens ........ 
Park-road Building Club ........ 


eeseecece 


Frinton-on-Sea U.D.C....... Bra cee'd 
0. 


The Governors ........... e 
Lewisham Guardians ............ 
Loughton U. D. ....... eee rere 


0. 
Newmarket R. D. Cee. OE 
Billericay R. D. eee... 
W. Derby & Foxteth-pk. Hos. Com. 
Sheffield United Gas Light Co. .... 
S. India alae Company........ 
0. 


do. 

Steyning West R.D.C. ............ 
Southern Mahratta Railway Co. . 

Uckfield U. D. C000 
Dover Town Council ............ 
Co-operative Society ............ 
The Corporation ........... 8 
King’s Lynn Corporation 
Commissioners of H. M. Works, etc. 
Borough of Bromley........ Pere 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by | 3 
J. Robinson, Union Offices, Decington J ĩ earcas April 23 
Paving, etc., Department (Surv. Office), Town Hall, Manchester April 235 
W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester ..... Sate da. 
J. Price, City Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham............ da. 
R. L. Curtis, Architect, 120, London- wall, Moorgate-street, E. C. do. 
A. H. Campbell, M. Inst. C. E., Town Hall, East Ham, Z. do. 
Engineer, 1 Buildings, Ren fress da. 
W. A. Chamen, Engineer, 75, Waterloo-street, Glasgow ........ do. 
J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifſaů ns ' do. 
D. M'Coll, City-chambers, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow ........ | do. 
Council's Surveyor, Beckenham ggg . do. 
E. R. Matthews, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridlington .... April 28 
P. Cunnian, Clerk, Loughlinstown, Ireland .................... do. 
City Engineer's Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds.............. da. 
T. C. Parsons, Burgh Electrical Engineer, Helen-street, Govan do. 
Manager, Walton-street, DOKEDY Bridge .............. ieee oe 18 
o. 0. 
J. Newton, Son, & Bayley, Engineers, 17, e Manchester | do. 
Director General of Stores, Togia Office, Whitehall, S. W. | 155 
o. g. 
E. Sandeman, Engineer's Office, Bamford, via Shefflelle | do, 
G. C. Gamble, Architect, IIkleãn¶¶¶¶¶d¶¶¶ss do. 
E. H. Back, Architect and Surveyor, Dartmouth .............. do. 
C. Hall, Surveyor, 10, Ashton-road, Droylsden ................ | April 27 
J. Price, City Surveyor, Council House, Bir ham............ l dw. 
E. T. Westlake, Clerk, 20, Portland-atreet, Southampton da: 
o. ü. 
W. J. Potter, District Surveyor, “ Glenroy,” Swaythling ........ do. 
innen f ð do. 
Engineer, Inchicore, Dublin cc ee ee ee ee wees do. 
C. W. Young, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, London, E. Cee. | do. 
H. M. Whitehead, Surveyor's 9 Penkridge, Stafford ........ do. 
0. ela. 
C. J. Gunyon, Engineer to a Town Hall, Wood Green .... , my 
o. 
A. E. Adams, Sanitary Inspector, Town Hall, Wood Gren | do. 
The Surveyor, Council Offices, IIk lee 000: do. 
T. J. Bryce, Clerk and Surveyor to Council, 1, James’s-st., Dublin | do. 
R 8 Office, Gag work, Stockton-on- Tees do. 
R. Willlamson, Town Hall, Manchester do. 
Burgh Engineer, City-chambers, Edinburgh.................... April 38 
Parochial House, Carrickmacross, Co. Monaghan .............. do. 
J. W. Start, Architect and Surveyor, Colchester ................! do. 
A. Me. C. Stewart, Engineer, 5, Castle-street, Londonderry | do. 
Secretary, Waterworks Office, Town Hall, Manchester .......... i do. 
Borough Surveyor's Office, Town Hall, Dewsbury .............. da. 
ine 2 Cus 6c 5 :0b4-G0 3 whi boa a aera a Ea 8 do. 
J. Bower, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead............ 
City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester JJ eee eam ee ae 
o. o. 
G. Kenshole, Architect, Station-road, Bargoed ................ do. 
P. Addie, Council House, Bristoouuu nu . | do. 
Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 64, Cochrane-st., Glasgow da. 
Mr. Proudfoot, City-road n City Chambers, Glasgow .... do 
o. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N. EZ. do. 
Ordnance Survey Office, Southampftooů n do. 
J. C. Prestwich, Architect, Bradshawgate-chambers, Leigh ...... April 2) 
R. Horsfall & Son, Architects, 22a, Commercial-street, Halifax .. , do. 
J. C. Smith, Gas Engineer, Denton, near Manchester ö do. 
F. Slaughter, Council Offices, New Shoreham .................. | do. 
B. Stocks, Architect, St. Peter’s-street, Huddersfield ............ da. 
C. McC. Swarbreck, Clerk, Thiriʒnñneggd 0... .. cee ceeeee do. 
Stewart & Paterson, Architects, 14, Blythswood-square, Hae ae | do. 
Works Department, ASDIM N Northumberland-avenue, W.C. do. 
0. do. 
W. T. Whalley, Secretary, Society Office, 190, High-street, Slough | April 30 
T. C. Golder, Borough Surveyor, 28, Queen-street, Deal i do. 
W. B. Wood, Architect, 12, Queen-street, Gloucester .......... ' do. 
Waterworks Office, Exch square, Beccles .......... ae ee do. 
T. R. Swales, Borough Engineer. Municipal Offices, Malden...... | do. 
A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd .......................006 da. 
J. R. Sutherland, Water Engineer, 45, John-street, es ie gies do. 
G. A. Birkenhead, Architect, Caledonian-chambers, Cardiff...... | May 2 
D. Jones, 231, Park-road, CWMm parte do. 
Park Hotel, (Gmpareeeeete do. 
T. Winn & Sons, Architects, 11 Albion- street, Leeds .......... | do. 
0. do. 
E. M. Bate, Surveyor, Council Offices, Frinton-on-Sea, Essen. do. 
do. | do. 
do. do. 
Wright & Son, Surveyors, Lancaster 83 do. 
Union Offices, 286, High-street, Lewisham, S.E. .............. do. 
District Surveyor to Council, e F sad cea Pind en | do. 
ý O. da. 
S. J. Ennion, Clerk, Newmarkeeeeuuuuuooͤ do. 
F. E. Ennals, Surveyor, Brent wooooocã rn do. 
C. H. Lancaster, Arch., Brougham-ter., W. Derby - rd., Liverpool do. 
upan Engineer, Commercial-street, Sheffield .............. do. 
H. W. Notman, 55, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C. .......... Ma 3 
do. , do. 
do. do. 
E. 0 Council Offices, New Shoreham .................... do. 
E. G. Thornton, Sec., 46, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S. W. do. 
C. Dawson, Clerk, Uekfleliãaqãaiaiqiiiii ccc cc cw ee ee eees do. 
H. E. Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dover da. 
S. M. Wy born, Architect, Park-chambers, Sheel- street, Windsor.. do 
E. Hall, Borough Engineer’s Office, Guildhall, Carnar ron. do. 
H. J. Weaver, Borough Surveyor, King’s Lynn ................ da. 
J. Wager, H. M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 8.W............. do. 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bromley, Kent do. 
Engineer, Inchicore, DubliiunnnnnʒuʒuAuaͤauͤ canes May 4 


— aa 
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CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
Sr  — — —ů— —— —ę—— — 
Nature of Work or Materials ` B Thom "adv sed. | F { Tender, &c. Ned b pone 
: — y ertis | orins of Tender, . supp y be Delivered 
Underground Convenience...............0.s0eceee Blackpool Corporation............ J. S. Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool May 4 
Aboveground Convenience ..................400. | Bee do. j : do. f 8 do. 
„Stores. Stables, and Cottage, Pear Tree Estate Heston and Isle worth U. D. C. P. G. Parkman, Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Hounslow .. do. 
Repairs to Chimney Stacks, Leavesden Asylum .... Metropolitan Asylums Board Office of Board, Embankment, E.C. GO. do. 
Covert Service Reservoir, Gorset Hill ............ | Southport Water Board .......... H. Rolfe & Son, Engineers, 8, Victoria-street, Westminster do. 
P viding & Sett. about 1,800 ft. Norwegian Gran., etc. | Wanstead U.D.C. ............. ... | Council Offices, Wanstead, N.E....... . e i do. 
„Materia JJ) ĩ OEE E ded E IRS ees Andover R. D. CCCCCCOet. J. Wormald, District Surveyor, Ando ver May 
Five Sets of Rolleree s Borough of Camberwell .......... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S. E... do. 
Gasholder, Broadstair dnnn cece Ash-next-Sandwich Gas Co. ...... F. Higginson, Engineer, Gas Office, Alexandra-road, Broadstairs.. | May 6 
Additions, etc., Ruthin County School for Girls The Governors. E. Ro , Clerk, Record-street, Ruthin .............ceceeee ce my 7 
Condensing Plant, Electricity Department Wallasey U.D.C. eee. J. A. Crowther, Engineer, Seaview-road, Liscard, Cheshire ...... a 
0. 


J. Book Rees, Architect, Neat kk 
. W. R. Herring, Engineer and Managen May 9 
0 


Mortuary, River-lane, Thames-st. ................ Prop. Com., Kingst'n-’-Th’mes Corp |. Borough Surveyor, Kingston-on-Thames ..................0.6- . 
Electricity Works FE peoe aue aE i Dublin en 9 Committees Spencer Harty, City Engineer, City Hall, Dubll do. i 
Making-up Wright-road, tic Chelmsford R. D..... H. G. Warne, Surveyor, Avenue-chambers, Chelmsford .......... do. 
Two Filter Beds, ete., St. Clement, Cornwall. Truro Water Co. J. Mansergh & Sons, Engineers, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster .. do. 

Carnegie Free Library ........ 0.0... ccc ꝗ Southall-Norwood U. D. (“. Reginald Brown, A. M. I. C. E., Public Offices, Souuth all do. 
Roadmaking and Paving Works .................. Hanwell U.D.C................... Council Surveyor, Hanwell, W. m do. 
Stores FFC 8 Richmond Main Sewerage Board. W. Fairley, Engineer, West Hill- road, Kew Gardens, 8. MW.. Mav 10 

1.000 Galvanised Steei Sanitary Pails.............. Warrington Sanitary Works Com... | Cleansing Superintendent, Cen. San. Depot, Howley, Warrington do. 
1,000 Galvanised Steel Ashbins .................. do. do. do. 
Forty-four Workmen's Cottages at Little Bray .... Bray U.D.C. e...... C. H. N. Sutter, Surveyor and Architect to Council, Bray, Ireland do. 

„Ten Workmen's Cottages Adjacent to Town Hall. o. do. do. 

s Making-u Street sch a ee a West Ham Borough Council ...... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, EEE... do. 
New Sorting Office, Old Swan, Liverpool .......... H. M. Office of Works ............ H. M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, Westminster, 8. W. May 12 
Isolation Hospital, etc., Badsley Moorlane, Rotherham | The Corporation ................ J. Platts, County Borough Architect, High-street, Rotherham.... May 13 

„Stone and Concrete Boat Pier at Gills Haven Caithness County Council ........ E. K. Carmichael, Engineer, 8, North Bank-street, Edinburgh Mey 14 
Enlargement, etc., of Church, Totland Bay ........ The Committe Percy Stone, Architect, Newport, Isle of Wight ................ 0. 
1,500 Tons of Unbroken Whinstorr enn Great Driffield U. D. Cee. G. B. Tonge, Clerk, Great Driffleldddddſdſuiu cee eeee do. 
Switch Gear, L. C. C. Tramwayhun s JJC etapa euedia nates County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8. Wu May 17 

„Electric Light and Power, Contract No. 10 ......... Kilmarnock Corporation .......... Town Clerk, Kilmarnokn nnn do. 
Engineering, etc., Works, Leavesden Asylum ...... Metropolitan Asylums BO ard. Office of Board. Embankment, E.·GdGddddd·.eeeee . eee do. 
Electrical Plant Perea eee ee re Ayr District Lunacy Board. W. Maxwell Stewart, Engineer, 55, West Regent-street, Glasgow May 20 

Pe Oot) ie Machin’y, etc., Sewerage Wke., Markfield-rd. , Tottenh’m, etc., Joint Drainage Com. | P. E. Murphy & W. H. Prescott, Eng’rs, 712, High-rd., Tottenham May 24 
New Sehogsdddd wd <auaonaes Gloucester Education Committee .. W. B. Wood, Architect, 12, Queen-street, Gloucester May 28 
Rolling Stock l...a Laneno n cece cee cneeee Royal Siamese State Railways .... C. Rivett-Carnac, 23, Ashburn-place, S.W. ..........0cceeeeees | Aug. 16 
Detached Residence, Middleton Estate, Ilkley ...... „ O piae W. J. Morley & Son, Architects, Brad fſorrCla . No date. 
Two Cottages at Chapeltowdd nn. R. Mitchell, 17, Haymarket, ShefflellCllWllC . do. 
10,000 Yards of Mains Wetherby District Water Co. J. H. Rhodes, 16, Park-lane, Leeds .......... 0. cece cere eee do. 
Alterations to Premises, English-street, Carlialle. J. F. H. Harriman, Architect, 26, Castle-street, Carlisle ........ do. 
Thirty-one Houses in New Rei See 88 H. Duckham:. .4.6.4445.0000040%> Swash & Bain, Architecta, Midiand Bank-chambers., Newport, Mon. do. 
Additions to St. Peter’s Church, Wallingford ...... r et bia ees Rev. S. A. Cox, St. Peter's Rectory, Wallingford .............. do. 

„Fourteen Houses at Sowerby Bridgſgge mg. J. Crawshaw, Architect, Eccleshill, Bradford .................. do. 
100 Loads of Top Dressing for Football Fields...... Northern Polytechnic Institute .... Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway, ¶NN¶At . do. 
Pitch and Creosote Oils eee Manchester Paving Committee .... | Chief Clerk, Highways P abe alt Town Hall, Manchester do. 
Pair Semi-detached Villas, Heaton-grove, Bradford| #8 | ........ Adkin & Hill, Architecta, dential-buildinga, Bradford. do. 
Electric Lighting, Brora, N..... . The Committee .................. J. Ross, Secretary, Brora... 0... ccc cect eee : do. 

4 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Naturo of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. Appie 

One Electrical and One Mechanical Draughtsman .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board.. 1257. E E E AE AE E E ones ad May 2 

#Trigonometrical Surveyor ...............200000005 Ipswich Corporation......... i lUl POR .. a E ee e E May 4 
*Assistant Examiners in Patent Office....... erst Civil Service Examination ........ NOU SURtOU ian. ere teats Ce ex ͤ ĩͤ d ee eae cay Me ee June 80 

Director of Barrack Construction ..............0. Wines 0 %%/cͥ ]d!!!!!!! / 8 No date. 

*Deputy Director of Barrack Construction .......... do rr ³ y yd ee ween aus 1 do. 
= —-—ũ $ — — — — 

Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Contracts, iv. vi. vill. x. Public Appointments, xix. 


TEN DERS—Continued from page 451. 


LLANDAFF.—For the erection of a Presbyterian 
@iurch in Hawthorn-road, fur the Building Committee. 
Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, architect, Queen’s-chambers, Queen- 


LONDON.—For erecting new sorting office at Fins- 
bury Park, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings :— 


Richardson E. Brown & 


street, Cardiff, and Liandaff :— Bros. .... £4,196 0 0 Son ...... „046 13 6 
J. H. Thomas £1,896 0 0(Jenkins & General Buil- Wilkinson 
F. Thomas .. 1.405 0 0 Harry .... £1,756 15 6 | _ dem ...... 3.993 0 Bros. .... 3,008 00 
W. G. James. 1,795 10 0| 9. Shail, Sta- W collaston Rowley Bros, 3,000 0 0 
E. Williams.. 1,774 14 6] tion - road, Bros. .... 3,800 0 0 J. Chessum & 
Liandatf*... 1.675 00 | J. Lidstone & Sons .... 2,998 00 
i Son 3.530 0 0 J. Appleby & 
B35 A a a C. Dearing & Sons .... 2,970 00 
LONDON.—For internal and external painting and on 3,259 0 0 Leslie & Co., 
cleaning at the North Eastern Hospital, St. Ann’s-road, | F. G. Minter. 3,193 0 0 Itd....... 2.955 00 
South Tottenham, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. | J. Mowlem! & C. Ansell .... 2,950 0 0 
Mr. W. T. Hatch, Engineer to the Board :— 5 N. Vini 3,180 0 0 e rae 
E. Antil & J. M. Turn- „E. tin- Janas u., 2,92 0 
Sons .... £4,806 16 10| penney .. 1,820 10 9 gale ...... 3,145 0 0 L. Whitehead 
Pollard & W. Dudley. 1.820 5 0 J. Shelbourne & Co., Ltd. 2,924 0 0 
Beard.... 2.401 0 0 T. Carr .... 1.765 0 0 „ &€0. ... 3.087 0 0 Foster Bros. 2.844 0 0 
E. D. Pearey 2.253 0 0 M. McCarthy 1,688 0 o | Speechley «& Cowley & 
R. Athey . 25,204 11 4 E. Proctor & Smith .... 3.075 0 0 Drake 2,882 0 0 
P. McCarthy 2.191 0 0 Son...... 1,628 0 0 |C, P. Roberts 3.070 0 0 | Aldridge & 
T. Cole .... 2,143 0 0A. H. Inna 1,600 18 0 W. H. Lorden Son ...... 2,870 00 
H. C. Hors- Higgs & Hill, & Soon... 3,049 0 0 F. Willmott.. 2,329 00 
Will. 2,090 0 0 Ltd.,Crown . C. North .... 2.787 00 
J. ake & Son 2,089 0 0 Works, 2 
F. W. Harris 2,003 0 0 S'th Lam- 
J. Grovea .. 1,981 0 0 beth - road, LONDON.—For sewer and drain work and materials, 
Vigor & Co. 1,940 0 0 8. W.“ 581 0 0 for the Hackney Borough Council. Mr. Norman Scorgie, 


e eo ee 1 
T. French .. 1,362 


N Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney, 


For one For two For three 
LONDON.—For external painting and cleaning. rear. years. ears. 
Eastern Hospital, The Grove, Homerton, N.E., for the Per cent Per cent. Per cent 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, above above above 
Engineer to the Board :— printed printed printed 
H. Bonneam £1,704 2 8 F. W. Harris £797 0 0 schedule schedule schedule 
A. Gd. Ror- Vigor & Co. 796 0 0 of prices. of prices. of prices. 
alter & Co. 1.507 19 6 T. Cole .... 778 13 10 | J. A. Dunmore 30 920 30 ME 30 
F. Islip .. 1.499 5 6 A. H. Inns. 749 12 0 T. Adams .... 19 wh 17 125 17 
H. Robinson 1.075 11 OT. Carr 749 0 0 R. H. Jackson 17} Si 16 is 15 
P. McCarthy 991 0 0E. Proctor & D. R. Paterson 10} 5 10 me 9 
G. Wales & 7 Son 745 0 0 | G. Porter 71 os 7} 7} 
Co., Ltd. 979 4, B. E. Night- C. W. Killing - 

J. J. Rich- ingale 736 0 0 back & Co... 7 7 7 
ards .... 955 17 9 Higgs & Hill, R. Ballard, Ltd. 5 = a 
E. D. Pear- H Ltd., Crown Per cent. 
Cey... 924 0 0 Works, below 
R. Athey 892 10 7 South Lam- printed 
J. Spencer. 868 6 O beth- road, d. J. Anderson, At At achedule 
. C. Hors- ` S. W 78 0 0 26, North-st., -schedule schedule oi prices. 
wil .... 849 À 0 T. French.. 575 5 6| Poplar, E.*.. ( prices. prices, 24 


LONDON.—For repairs and redecoration at the 
Norwood Schools, for the Guardians of the Poor of Lam- 
beth. Mr. 8. R. J. Smith, architect, 15, York-buildings 
Adelphi, W.C. :— 

. A. King, Melbourne-square, Brixton“ £182 


MANSFIELD.—For pulling down buildings and 
forming, metalling, paving, and sewering Elm Tree-yard, 
Pelham-street, and Newgate-lane, for the Corporation. 
Mr. R. Frank Vallance, Borough Surveyor :— 

Elm Tree-yard. 


J. Greenwood, Mansfield® ...... £630 0 0 
Pelham-street and Newgate-lane. 
H. Bennett, Mansfñeid® ........ £1,152 10 8 


MARGATE.—For internal and external nting and 
cleaning works at East Cliff House, Cliftonville, Margate, 
for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, 
Engineer to the Board :— 
T. Foat & Son.. £395 10 0 
T. Horne & Co. 198 00 


J. Brown & Son, 
Clifton-strect, 
Margate*.... £183 00 


MELTON MOWBRAY.—For the erection of hospital 
and buildings on the Scalford-road, for the Melton and 
Belvoir Hospital Committee. Mr. E. Jeeves, architect, 
Nottingham-street, Melton Mowbray :— 


F. Read....£12,929 9 8 T. Fish & 
W. Woodsend 9,795 0 0 Sons £8,804 0 0 
C. Barnes .. 9,473 0 0 E. Clarke.... 8,893 10 0 
J. E. John- Haskar d, 
son & Son 9,394 O 0 Rudkin, & 
F. Messom 9,160 1 8 Beck 8.882 0 0 
J. Hutchin- Nichols Bros. 8,833 6 11 
son & Son 9,112 0 0 T. H. Harper 8,617 16 2 
W. Maule C. Wright .. 8,470 19 10 
Co. ...... 9,089 19 11 | E. Frisby.... 7,835 0 0 
H. Vickers & T. & H. Den- 
Son 9.065 0 0 man, Melton 
J. Freer 83,953 18 8 Mowbray“ 7,795 0 0 
Thompson & 
Sons 8.896 18 0 


PLYMOUTH.—For drainage and other works at the 
workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. H. J. Snell, archi- 
tect, 11, The Crescent, Plymouth :— 

T. May .... £2,316 0 O,G. B. Turpin £1,661 0 0 
„ S. Roberts. 1,631 0 


0 
. . 2,293 0 0 W. C. Shad- 
J. Crockerell 1,893 4 10 dock .... 1,567 11 0 
J. H. Blackell Pearn Bros. 1,540 0 0 

& Son.... 1,859 0 0] T. Shaddock, 
W. E. Blake 1,847 10 0 Furze Hill- 
J. Paynter.. 1,796 0 2 


road? .. 1,522 2 0 


a 
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REDHILL.—For new public house The Flying 
Scud,“ Earlswood, Redhill, for Messrs. Mellersh & Neale, 
Ltd. Mr E. Penfold, architect, Reigate :— 
W. F. Wilkinson £1,620 0 0 C. Parsons.... £1,407 0 0 
A. B. Wiles.... 1,450 0 0 
C. Nightingale 

& Sons...... 


G. Elsey & Sons 1,1 


46 
Waters... 1,410 0 08S. Jeal ...... 1,145 


REIGATR. — For church room and gymnasium, 3 


Blechingley, near Reigate, for the trustees of the Church 
Room Charity. .Mr. E. Penfold, architect, Reigate :— 


A. King G. Elsy & 

Son £1,099 0 0 Sons .... £1,000 0 0 
R. Wallace. 1,085 6 10 J. King & 
F. J. Webb 1,084 17 3 Sonn 940 0 0 
Buckland & J. J. Pink 939 10 0 
Waters .. 1,022 0 08. Jeal 850 0 0 


REIGATE.—For gardener's cottage and additions to 
Pendel, near Reigate, for Jarvis Kenrick, Esq. Mr. E. 
Penfold, architect, Reigate :— 


R. Wallace’...... £619 0 T. English & Son. £483 10 
J. King & Son .. 500 08. Jeal.......... 60 0 
J. J. Pink ...... 487 0 


REIGATE.—For septic tank, filter bed, and effluent 
drain, with other work, Isolation Hospital, for Reigate 
Rural District Council. Mr. E. Penfold, architect, 
Reigate :— 

T. Wickens .. £808 0 0 d. 8. Faulkner £736 7 7 
Nightingale 8. Jeal 730 0 0 

& Sons .... 8070 0A. King & Son 701 8 10 
G. Elsey & Sons 7760 0 J. J. Pink .... 688 6 10 
Streeter & Tod. G. C 
„ hunter... 766 0 0] . Sons 


REIGATE.—For three houses, Croydon- road. Reigate, 
or T. Pither, Faq. Mr. E. Penfold, architect, Rei- 
J. King & Son. . £1,840 J C. Parsons....... . £1,690 
A. G. Lovell. 1,794 | G. Elsey & Sons .. 1,565 
J. Way cott 1,785 | S. Jeal 
W. Wickman 1.744 


—zwñ%!B „ 


ROSSETT. — For tlie erection of a police-house, out- 


offices, and wall, for Denbighshire County Council. Mr. 
R. Lloyd Willlams, County Surveyor, Denbigh — ‘ 
W. D. Simmons i R. Rowley .... £645 00 
& Son ....,, £735 3 5 R. Williams 644 38 
J. T. Jones 675 0 0 P. Edwards 610 0 0 
J. Johnson 675 0 0 R. Randle s, 
G. Wright Marford, 
Sons ...... 650 0 0 Wrexham®.. 578 18 4 


SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of two sale shops, 
dwelling houses, stabling, etc., at corner of Willey-street 
and Wicker, for Mr. Friedrich. Messrs. Hall & Fenton 
architects, 14, St. James’-row, Sheffield :— 


J. & H. Wheen .. £2,700 | T. Gray & Son .... £2,357 
H. Freckingham .. 2,6 E. & W. Oxley... 2,819 
J. W. Winter 2,600 | J. Masson 2,302 
J. White & Son 2,540 | H. Watkinson .... 2,220 
J. Bertram ...... 2.501 H. White, Washing- 
Vasey & Son...... 2,489 |. ton-road* ...... 2,195 
Dyson & Son ..., 2,439 M. Hancock ...... 2,038 
Moore Bros, ...... 2,420 f 


{ Lowest separate tenders, £2,433 12s.] 


— 


TUTBURY.—For the connexion of house drains to 
new system of sewerage, for the Rural District Council. 
Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, engineers, Union-chambers 
63, Temple-row, Birmingham :— f 

E. Boore, Smethwick, accepted on schedule of 
prices, . 


B. NOWELL v Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Offce.—Warwtok Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


` ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESORIPT 
ROAD MAKING. TON: 02 


R. Ballard, Ltd. .... 
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SHEFFIELD. —For crematorium, City-road Cemetery. 
Messrs. C. & C. M. Hatfield, architects, Cairns- 
chambers, 19, St. James-street, Sheffield. Mr. L. A. 
Frances, Surveyor, Imperial-chambers, and 8, John- 
street, Adelphi, London, W.C. :— 

Dyson & Son 43, 280 0 0 J. Eshelby & 


J. Walker .... 3, 270 0 0 Son £2,975 0 0 
J. Fidler, Ltd. 3,230 0 0 J. & H. Wheen 2,897 0 0 
W. & A. Fors- Ash, Son, & . 
dyke ...... 3,150 0 0 Biggin 2,740 0 0 
A Bradbury 3,080 0 0 W. Nicholson 
J. Wright 3,078 3 8 & Son 2,674 0 0 
J. Vasey & Son 3,000 0 0 D. O'Neill & 
Works Con- Son, Shefield* 2,480 0 0 
struction ; Wilson & Ren- 8 
Committee.. 2.990 0 0 nington .... 2,397 0 0 


TOTTENHAM.—For the erection of stables, Whit 
Hart-lane, Tottenham, N., for Messrs. Fremlin Bros.“ 
Brewers, Maidstone. Mr. Augustine C. Green, architect, 


111, Fore-street, | Edmonton, and 40, Bruce Castle-road, 


Tottenham: ; l 
F. Bull. . £2,225 | J. Stewart........ £1,827 
Wallis & Son...:.. 1,989 | J. Groves 1,795 
J. Almond & Son. 1,9560 | A. Fairhead & Son 1,757 
Mattock Bros. .... 1,897 | A. Porter ........ ,683 
W. Lawrence & Son 1,887 H. Knight & Son, 
Elmore & Son ..:. 1,885 Tottenham® .... 1,594 
A. Monk.......... 1,856 


-~ UDNY.—For additions and alterations to dwelling- 
house and steading at Manis of Bogfechil, Udny, Aber- 
deen, for A. Milne Leslie, Esq., of Auchinhuive, Udny. 
Mr. W. Davidson, architect, Ellon :— 
Mason Work: Paterson & Marshall, Udny*.. £77 15 0 
Carpenter Work: J. Prosser, Straloch, Udny“ 139 0 0 
Slater Work: Wm. Gall & Sons,Newburgh*.. 75 0 0 
Plaster Work: J. & R. Sievewright, Inver- 

üren o fie wane 0.0. “Auͤ 27 90 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For extension to electric 
generating station, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
G. W. Holmes, Engineer, Town Hall, Walthamstow :— 


8. Palmer.... £8,000 00!Wellerman 
. J. Maddi- 


W 
BON ...... 7,872 0 0 W. 
J. E. Saunders 5, 133 14 2 
Holliday & 
Greenwood. 
Todd & New- 


H. Lovatt .. 4,000 00 
4,998 00 W. Lawrence 

& Sons 
Surveyor® .. 3, 
Š Rowley Bros. 3,786 00 
4,481 0 0 F. J. Coxhead 3,497 00 


WILLESDEN.—For road making and paving works, 
Brent hurst-road, Willesden, for the Willesden District 
Council. Mr. O. Claude Robson, Engineer, Public 
Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. :— 

T. Adams £769 | D. R. Paterson .... £745 
W. Nea ve & Son.... 765 B. Nowell & Co. .... 735 
745 | F. Fowles, Willesden*® 729 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J. 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. i 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


— — 


Applications for Prices, &c., to . 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[APRIL 23, 1904. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lti 
FOR ALL Aun PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for ing, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask acd 
( Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


ent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
ven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 43, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 17 hone No. 4% 


16, 


est minster. 

METCHIM & SON { i tirurnro tast ie 

“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
For 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 171. 


JOINERY 
Of every description and In any 
-= Kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, Lro., 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS 
oN APPLICATION, COLCHESTER, 


Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: *‘ Orfeur, Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses, 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 


Special attention is given to the above by 


French AsohalteC. 


Contractors to 
H. M. Office ef Works, The Scheel Board for Lenden, &c. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


F. B 


LONDON. | 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N. W. 


LIVERPOOL. 
6 & 8, Hatton Gerden. 


ABY & CO. 


BRISTOL. 
Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-rd. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. W. 


. . Particulars on Application, 


/ 
i 
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New Reredos, Cheltenham College Chapel . ꝗͥ . 
New Premises, Westminster Improvement Scheme 
Chelwood Manor, Sussex ........ e 


House at Arisaig 


Houses, Buckhurst Hill, Essex.......... 
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i 2 HE e de- 

signs at the Royal 
Academy this year 
do not make a very 
brilliant collection, 
nor can they, taken 
en masse, be said 
to illustrate or to 
represent any de- 
fined tendency in architecture at the 
moment. They are a curious mixture 
of the olassie and the pieturesque, with 
no predominating influence of any school; 
in fact, as the French maintain that 
though there are English painters there 
is no English school of painting, so it may 
de said, perhaps more decidedly, that 
as far as the representation of architeoture 
at this year shows, there is no English 
school of architecture. The one thing that 
seems at all certainly illustrated is the 
present tendency to employ classic forms 
for public and municipal architecture. The 
general absence of plans is as noticeable 
as usual, and can perhaps hardly be 
considered as the fault of the exhibitors, 
the Royal Academy having so far shown 
no disposition to recognise the importance 
of plan in architectural design, and 
having, in fact, last year, accepted the 
elevations of an important design and 
deliberately refused the frame of plans 
necessary to explain them. 

The room contains three 


models, 


which we may take first, as they stand. 
on a different footing from drawings; 


and one of them, the model of the upper 
part of the tower of the Cardiff Town Hall 


(1665), exhibited by Messrs. Lanchester, 


Stewart, and Rickards, is one of the, most 
interesting of the exhibits. It shows 


three stages, the lower. and most lofty it fits awkwardly into the angle of the 
one decorated with.a Corinthian order, | pediment, and does not seem. architcc- 
and with an open metal clock face | turally in its right place there. The 
projected from it on eash face, the third model, exhibited by Mr., Arnold 
rim of which cuts rather awkwardly Mitchell, is that of King Leopold's 

across the centre of the columns’ and cottage d l Anglaise, near Ostend. (1663): 
partially hides them, At the. angles | This is the more ordinary kind. of coloured 
are sculptured figures by: Mr. Fehr, | realistic model of a house ‘of the pic- 
kneeling and drawing. drapery from turesque type, with many gables, and 
behind over their heads as if to protect | some black and white timber and plaster 
themselves from the weather—a treatment work introduced; there is a little too 
which has become rather a common- much of the toy about it. A small plan 
place in architectural sclupture and seems ! is affixed to the stand. | 


rather unmeaning, though it no doubt After the models we may take the 
produces a good decorativa line. The | exhibits of the members of the Royal 
second stage shows decorative cartouches | Academy. Mr. Aston Webb shows a 
on the principal faces, and child figures perspective drawing and a plan of the 
at the angles (over the columns of the “ Proposed architectural treatment of 
lower story) holding the ends of garlands ; | the surroundings to the national monu- 
the plan of this story is very well; ment to Queen Victoria in front of 
modelled, and has a sculpturesque effect. 
The third stage is treated with simplef 
and broader features, with a rectangular 
window surrounded by leafage moulding 
on principal face; at the angles a small 
curved buttress sets back the composition 
to the circular plan of the. crowning 


feature. Altogether, this is a very satis- 
factory and artistic design. , Mr. C. S. | architectural screen. We presume this 


Peach exhibits a Model of electricity represents the form in which rt is now to 
generating station, Mayfair, with Italian be completed. We see again the semi-cir- 
garden on roof (1664). This shows a ee colonnaded screen with its architec- 
square pavilion with a pediment and | tural pavilions, and the interior fountains 
columns on each face, surmounted by a with semi-circular basins surrounded by 
plain hemispherical dome, and with | parterres, and the sculpture monument 
steps at the side giving access to the in the centre. We rather doubt about 
balustraded platform, on which, we | the two strips of water on each, side of the 
presume, is the garden (not shown in the central monument. To our thinking, if 
model). It is a very good example of | a monumental erection of this. kind: is to 
architecural treatment applied to a build- be connected with water; it: should be 
ing for a practical purpose. The only | placed in the centre of a complete basin 
detail we do not quite like is the large | (circular, square, or oval), as in the case 
console under the apex of each pediment ; ' of Dalou’s monument to the Republic 


| Buckingham Palace (1498); this is- 
his diploma work, deposited on his 
election as an academician. It does not 
differ materially in architectural treat- 
ment irom the competition design as 
illustrated in our issue of November 2 
1901 ; but the public carriage-way is now 
within, and not, as before, outside of, the 


ay 


456 


on the Place de la Nation. It may be 
objected that in that case no one can get 
up close to the monument to inspect it; 
but, then, do you want to get close up to a 
sculptural monument on à large scale? 
At all events, the position of such a 
monument in the midst of a surface of 
water, which forms a frame or setting to it, 
has à very fine effect; whereas the pro- 
vision of a strip of water on each side of 
it, with a dry land connexion in front and 
rear, seems neither the one thing nor the 
other, and might be better omitted. In 
other respects this monument is a fine 
example of the importance of a grandiose 
plan and conception in a case of this kind ; 
the details may not be specially remark- 
able in themselves ; what makes it is the 
conception as a whole. Mr. Bodley 
exhibits a view of the “ New Roof at 
Magdalen College Hall, Oxford ” (1,572), 
a very good imitation of a late Gothic 
timber roof, and that is about all one can 
say about it; and a very nice water- 
colour sketch of the new tower of St. 
John’s Church, Cowley, Oxford (1,581), 
in which an effective feature is made of a 
sjuare staircase turret, which projects 
somewhat like a great buttress (if it 
were not for the window slits) in the 
centre of the face of the tower, and at 
the top of which, just below the parapet 
string course, is a crucifix in relief with 
a figure on each side of it; the sculpture 
being accentuated by the extreme plain- 
ness and simplicity of the general archi- 
tectural treatment. Mr. Belcher exhibits 
a rather slight water-colour sketch of the 
interior of the Board-room of the Royal 
London Friendly Society (1621), a room 
with a ceiling of elliptical section with 
paintings in the centre panels, some of 
which, as far as one can judge from the 
indications of the drawing, seem to be 
a good deal too pictorial in character for 
their position—we catch a glimpse of 
painted architecture in one panel, with 
columns painted in a horizontal position, 
a most bewildering procedure in a ceiling 
painting. Apart from this, the lines and 
proportions of the room are, architec- 
turally, very pleasing. Mr. Jackson 
exhibits a rather rough pencil drawing of 
part of the exterior of the new chapel for 
Hertford College, Oxford (1568), a 
curious piece of imitation of the mongrel 
classic character often found in late 
Renaissance work. There are coupled 
round-arched windows separated by a 
Corinthian column partially fluted, and 
flanked by ornamented pilasters, and an 
octagonal turret with an open colonnade 
near the top and a circular lantern over 
with little scroll buttresses. This kind 
of mingling of rather bastard detail is 
characteristic of much of Oxford archi- 
tecture, but its artificial creation seems 
hardly worth while. The carved foliage 
which forms the balustrade over the 
porch is quite out of scale with the 
capitals and other architectural details, 
but this may be only an intentional 
characteristic of what is essentially an 
architectural mclange. 

Among the public . illustrated 
the most important is Mr. Caröe's 
“ University of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire : illustrated in a large bird’s- 
eve view” (1563), the only wav of show- 
ing the extent of the building, but an 
unfortunate method of illustrating archi- 
tecture, as it brings before us so much of 
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roof and skylight which, in an ordinary 
and what may be called the natural view 
of the building, is neither seen nor 
intended to be seen. We described this 
design fully at the time of the competi- 
tion (see the Builder of October 17, 1903). 
The plan is the really best element in the 
design, but naturally the author knew 
better than to trouble the Academy with 
a plan, which would certainly not have 
been hung if it had been sent. However, 
as we are fortunate enough to have the 
plans and elevations, as well as this bird’s- 
eye view andas this is one of the largest 
and most important of recent architectural 
schemes, we propose to give the whole 
together in our next issue, when the view 
will receive from the plans the explana- 
tion which it does not receive at the 
Academy. Another drawing is shown of 
the principal entrance (1564), a boldly- 
treated piece of building with a pediment 
and order and a sculptured frieze between 
the upper portion of the columns. We 
should think the draughtsman had rather 
exaggerated the proportions and pro- 
jection of the rustication blocks in the 
colonnade of the porch. Mr. Carde’s 
other exhibit, ‘‘ New Premises for the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, West- 
minster’? (1450), is illustrated in this 
number (see lithograph), so that we may 
refer the reader to the plate in place of 
further description. 

Among other examples of public build- 
ings is Mr. E. M. Gibbs's Extension of 
the Sheffield Public Museum and the 
Mappin Art Gallery ” (1448); a long, low 
classic front of one story, accompanied 
by a small block plan which enables one 
to understand what has been done. The 


already existing building consisted of a |. 


block with a colonnaded front, and an 
annexe a little set back from it on the 
left. This annexe is now merged in a 
large additional block, which is ad- 
vanced in front of the central building, to 
which it is connected by a pilastered 
aad oi the centre of the front 1s 

iversified by a projecting semi-circular 
colonnaded porch. On the right the site 
runs out to a point, but the scenery of 
the new front on the left is cleverly 
repeated on the right by a quadrant 
gallery, leading to a small gallery, the 
flank of which is similar in design to 
the front of the new building on the 
left. Thus, in spite of the irregu- 
lar proportions of the site, a sym- 
metrical front is cleverly obtained, 
which is graceful in itself and quite in 
keeping with the demands of the severe 
classical style of the whole, and in its con- 
ventional way this is a very clever and 
satisfactory piece of architectural design. 
Next to this is Mr. Murray’s competition 
design for Hull Town Hall (1449), a solid 
and dignified piece of classic work. A 
very severely designed facade with a 
rusticated ground story and columned 
and pedimented windows above, is broken 
by two pavilions equi-distant from the 
centre, with pediments and an order, and 
a roof in the form of a square dome (not 
an agreeable form) ; these are echoed by 
smaller and less important pavilions near 
the ends of the facade. There is not an 
original detail in the design, yet the 
whole is original, from its general design 
and grouping. Unfortunately there is no 
plan. Another design in the same com- 
petition is that by Messrs. Jemmett and 
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McCombie (1508), which is accompanied 
by a small plan, hung too high for it to 
be well seen, but which appears to be a 
design of considerable merit and origin- 
ality of effect and grouping; the treat- 
ment of the narrow end of the buildiny. 
with three lofty arches, is very bold ani 
effective. Another municipal design i 
that for A Town Hall for a London 
Borough (1438), by Mr. Bernard H. 
Webb; we fancy a student’s design, but a 
creditable piece of work; and Mr. W. F. 
Harber’s very clever and meritorious com- 
petition design for Cape Town University 
(1513), which was published in our issue 
of February 20, and which we are glad 
to find has met with recognition at the 
Academy. 

The design for the English pavilion at 
the St. Louis Exhibition (1497), br 
Messrs. Ernest George and Yeates, 
appears to be a kind of double-barrelled 
reproduction of the Orangery at Kensing- 
ton, with a connecting colonnade screen 
between the ends of the two blocks. If 
there were a plan we should understand 
exactly how this was ; but, of course, there 
is none. The drawing is coloured so as 
to give the idea of bright sunlight, and 
looks very well. Mr. Champneys's New 
Library, Somerville College, Oxford” 
(1433), is one of those designs in which 
this architect seems to endeavour to show 
us how it is possible for an architect who 
can do better things to put the minimum 
of interest or charm into a building; 
starved strips of pilasters with decanter- 
stopper terminals above the roof line 
form the only features. This over-acted 
architectural simplicity is a kind of 
affectation which really becomes absurd. 

A large perspective view of the King’s 
Sanatorium (1519) is exhibited by Mr. 
Percy Adams. This is a kind of building 
in which plan is all-important, but no 
plan is given, and the architectural detail 
is necessarily of little interest in itseli 
except for a simple but characteristic 
treatment of the tower in the centre; 
otherwise, it is mostly windows and 

reen shutters. Messrs. Hawke and 
l Kinlay’s “ University of the Cape 
of Good Hope” was illustrated in our 
issue of May 30, 1903, to which we mar 
refer the reader. Mr. Lionel Detmars 
“Design for a Country Town Hall” 
(1543) is a study for a building in Late 
English Renaissance, very suitable in 
expression for its purpose; the lofty 
arched recess in the end wing, including 
two stories of windows, is a good point. 
Mr. Hare's District Council Offices. 
Pontypridd ” (1553) is perhaps the best 
bit of classic design in the room. It is 
difficult to describe, from the fact that it 
is rather novel in treatment; but it is 
a piece of admirably-balanced, symme- 
trical design, and would have been worth 
a better drawing. Mr. Hare’s “ Central 
Library, Hammersmith ” (1546) is also a 
very pleasing front, but with an archi- 
tectural treatment which is not so new. 
The Law Society’s New Hall, by Mr. 
Percy Adams, which was illustrated in our 
issue of last week, is here illustrated by 
a perspective drawing. Messrs. Simpson 
and Allen's Cartwright Memorial Hall” 
(1584) is hardly a view of the building, but 
one feature in it—a colonnaded sem:- 
circular pavilion with a lofty and very 
solid rusticated basement; it makes an 
effective drawing. Mr. Brierlex's 
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tt County Hall, Northallerton” (1609), 
with its red brick walls and stone dress- 
ings, has a very decided look of an old 
XVIIIth century town hall; it is pleasing 
and suitable enough, but seems a rather 


careful attempt to avoid all appearance 


Of having been designed and built in the 
present day, except only for the lofty 
green-slated roofs. We may observe, 
however, that the classic pediment with 
the horizontal cornice returned a little 
way inwards and then broken short off, 
Seems to have become recently quite a 
feature in modern municipal work; it 
meets us over and over again in the 
architectural room ; and it is a very poor 
and illogical feature, only consecrated 
by habit and association. In the centre 
of one end of the room is a very large 
and finely-executed pen drawing of The 
Formidable Nautical School, Portis- 
head” (1620), by Mr. E. Gabriel; no 
plan is given, and the architecture, of 
which the prevalent character is given 
by what appear to be brick pilasters on 
a fond of white rough-cast, is of no 
particular interest ; yet this is the largest 
drawing inthe room. What claim has it 
to this central position and this large 
Space, but what is furnished for it 
simply as a piece of careful draughts- 
manship? That is surely not the ground 
on which space should be allotted in the 
architectural room. Messrs. Hubbard 
and Moore's Proposed Facade for the 
Ironmongers’ Hall, Fenchurch street 
(1649) has a powerfully treated and 
effective centre, with the vertical lines 
of the engaged order contrasted by 
horizontal lines of window-dressings and 
frieze carried across, but it is rather too 
much cut up into bits, and the projecting 
pavilions at the ends clash with the rest 
of the design. A more satisfactory front 
is Mr. Cross’s ‘‘ Haggerston Public Baths,” 
which, with its wide gable, central 
loggia in the middle story, and two doors 
opening in a plain ground story, shows 
a good deal of individual character. 

We shall have other remarks to make 
on other classes of work illustrated; 
but nothing can ever be done to satis- 
factorily represent architecture in the 
present small room, which is quite 
inadequate. The proper representation 
of architecture requires plans as well as 
pictures of buildings, a matter fully 
recognised in France, but which the 
English Academy seem totally unable 
to learn. What the Academy might 
very well do would be to give up the large 
water- colour room to architecture, and 
put the water- colours in the present 
architectural room. The water- colour 
room at the Academy is of only 
secondary importance, as the leading 
water-colour artists have their own 
exhibition, and reserve their works 
for that. There would then be something 
more like space for the proper illustration 
of architectural design, which in the 
present room is impossible. 


———.— —— 


MEMORIAL TABLET IN LINCOLN CaTHEDRAL.— 
A memorial tablet, in memory of the late 
Major Brinkley, was recently unveiled in 
Lincoln Cathedral. The memorial has been 
placed in the west porch, and consists of a 
white statuary marble tablet, with English 
alabaster ornamentation, in the classic style, 
surrounding it. The work has been executed 
by Messrs. M. Tuttell and Son, of Lincoln, 
from the designs of the Cathedral architect, 
Mr. Charles Hodgson Fowler, of Durham. 


NOTES. 


THouGH the second reading 
of the Trade Unions Bill 
was carried last week by a 
majority of thirty-nine, it is not likely 
to become law during the present session. 
Though the Government, as such, did 
not oppose it, the members of the 
Cabinet do not approve of the measure, 
and therefore it will have none of the 
assistance necessary to enable it to 
pass into law. If we look at the 
substance of the Bill it is obvious that 
it contains at least one undesirable 
provision. Peaceful picketing” for 
the purpose of persuasion and argument 
may be well enough in theory, but if a 
hundred or more strikers surround a 
manufactory with a view to persuade a 
non-striker to desist from work, it 
becomes, in fact, actual or indirect 
terrorism. But, indeed, why should 
workmen be troubled in this way ? Why 
should not a man be allowed to go about 
his work without this kind of persuasion ? 


The 
Trade Unions 
Bill. 


_ As regards the part of the Bill which deals 


with the liability of Trade Unions for 
damages caused by the acts of members, 
it is sufficient to say that no legislation 
can be proper until the Royal Com- 
mission has reported: This is essentially 
a case where, in the interests of workmen, 
legislation should be reasonable and, as 
far as possible, final, and calculated to 
prevent Trade Unions being used for 
purposes of trade warfare when their 
funds have been collected for benefit and 
superannuation purposes. 


A REPORT made this month 
the Weights and 
Measures Committee of the 
Herefordshire County Council expresses 
some particularly reasonable views upon 
the practical difficulties which would 
attend the application of the metric 
system. It is pointed out that the 
decimalisation of our coinage is as 
important as that of our weights and 
measures, and that either without the 
other is robbed of more than half its 
value. This is quite true, and it is the 
fact that in no country is the metric 
system in general use without decimal 
coinage; while some countries, such as 
Canada and the United States, have for 
several years employed decimal coinage 
without adopting metric weights and 
measures. Indeed the general rule of 
the world has been to introduce the 
decimal coinage first and metric weights 
and measures afterwards. Hence there 
is some justification for the proposition 
contained in this report, that to deal with 
units of weight before altering our present 
system of coinage would be to put the 
cart before the horse. The difficulties 
connected with any alteration in British 
coinage were considered by the Commis- 
sion of 1859, and their report has cer- 
tainly done nothing to further reforms. 
If any change were made in this direction 
it would probably be advantageous to 
place ourselves in line with those conti- 
nental nations among whom the franc 
or its equivalent is a recognised unit, and 
from which the values of other standard 
decimal coins could be readily calculated 
by ourselves and foreigners alike. There 
is no doubt that practical familiarity with 
decimal coinage would be invaluable 


Weighta'and b 
eig an 
Measures. y 


as a preparation for the introduction of 
decimal weights and measures. 


The Roads THE Report of the Roads 
Improvement Improvement Association for 

j 1903 dwells too much on the 
futile report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Highways which we referred to 
last year. It is certain that National“ 
roads are not within the sphere of practi- 
cal politics, and the best work that the 
Association can do is to assist local effort 
in getting district roads turned into main 
roads. and in impressing on highway 
authorities the necessity of widening 
roads which are too narrow for modern 
traffic. The great need in regard to 
highways, at the present moment, is to 
concentrate as many highways as possible 
in the central authority, the County 
Council. In some counties this body 
has become the sole authority by declar- 
ing all roads to be main roads. This 
change will not, however, become general 
without legislation, and the Association 
would do well to concentrate attention on. 
this object. 


A correspondent writes: A 
movement is on foot amongst 
the registrationists to In- 
sure the return at the coming election of 
only those members on the Institute voting 
papers who are pledged in favour of regis- 

tration. A more short-sighted policy 
it would seem hard to imagine. The 

question of the registration of architects 

has now been before us and the public 

for years, but no very workable scheme 

has yet seen the light, and for the very 

simple reason that a workable scheme 

is by no means an easy thing to produce: 

To pack the R.I.B.A. Council, therefore, 

with men of ‘one colour’ only, does not 

seem the most likely way of producing 

anything which will appeal to the whole 

profession. That a number of architects 

are in favour of something of the sort, 

particularly in the provinces, seems to 

be pretty generally accepted; but in 

view of the fact that a large and repre- 
sentative committee has lately been 

appointed to report direct to the Institute 

upon the whole subject, any attempt 

to divide members, and particularly the 

Council, into two camps before any 

report has been received from the 

recently appointed committee seems most 

mischievous and unnecessary, the more 

so in the case of the Council, as the matter 

is no longer under their control, having 

been referred by the general body to a 

specially appointed committee, whose 

report will, no doubt, in due course 

be laid before the Institute for considera- 

tion. Until then surely the matter 

might be allowed to rest.” 


Regist ratlon 
Politics. 


Proposed THE correspondent of the 
Excavation of Times in Rome writes that 
there is to be a serious effort 

made to excavate Herculaneum, by the 
co-operation of Italy with all civilised 
countries, with a central managing com- 
mittee in Rome and national sub-com- 
mittees elsewhere. It is good news that 
such a project is in contemplation, for the 
result may and probably will be of excep- 
tional interest ; and there will be no lack 
of enthusiasm on the subject among 
English archeologists, but they will have 
to subscribe out of their own pockets. In 
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all probability every European govern- 
ment will vote some public money in aid 
of such an enterprise except our own, to 
which art and archeology are objects not 
worth spending money upon?;g © 


The Fire PROPERTY to the value of 

| at Rochester, Over 500,000/. was destroyed 
in a conflagration at 
Rochester, U.S.A., towards the end of 
February, and technical details regarding 
this fire have now come to hand. It is 
interesting to observe that, as in the case 
of the Baltimore fire, the terra-cotta or 
tile floors were again seriously damaged 
by losing their lower—and to a consider- 
able extent their vertical — webs. 
Although the tile arches in the so-called 
Granite Building have not fallen, they 
will practically one and all have to be 
reconstructed owing to loss of strength. 
As in the case of Baltimore, the tile work 
did not even have the extra strain of the 
application of cold water, which if applied 
to heated tiles leads to cracking and to a 
considerable amount of disintegration. 
To quote the official report of the United 
States Government Engineer on the 
Baltimore fire, whose opinion is again 
borne out at Rochester, Hollow terra- 
cotta suffers a large percentage of loss in 
its commercial forms owing to mechanical 
failure under stresses due to expansion of 
construction,” and this opinion should be 
compared with another portion of the 
same official report which states in 
respect to concrete that the efficiency 
of concrete on the whole is high, and is 
preferable to commercial hollow tiles for 


both floor arches or slabs and column 


and girder coverings.” After that official 
dictum it is unlikely that any more 
Government and municipal work in the 
United States will show terra-cotta floor 
construction, and the sooner this example 
is followed in England the better, in all 
probability, for the general public. 


The London, NEw premises are being built 
Ciobe Losuranes by Messrs. Colls and Sons, 

Co. 's Offices. contractors, after Mr. J. 
Macvicar Anderson’s plans and designs, 
for the London, Liverpool, and Globe 
Insurance Company. They stand in 
what has been called the most valuable 
position in the City, at the ‘corner 
of Lombard-street and Cornhill. The 
former offices of the Insurance Company, 
on the same site, are commonly described 
as having been erected in place of the 
house and shop—afterwards Pidding’s 
lottery-office at the Lucky Corner — 
of Thomas Guy the wealthy publisher and 
bookseller, who in his lifetime built and 
equipped three wards of the old St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and four years before 
his death in 1724 formed the design of 
building and endowing the adjacent 
hospital which bears his name. But that 
statement does not take into account the 
fact that considerable alterations were 
made there for the laying-out, by William 
Mountague, the City Architect, of King 
William-street in 1824-30. The changes 
involved the demolition of the then 
Nos. 1-10, Lombard-street, south side, 
together with Dove-court and Little 
Lombard-street (where is now the 
widened road in front of St. Mary 
Woolnoth Church), and also the removal 
of some of the opposite houses in Lom- 
bard-street and at the angle with Corn- 


hill, which extended westwards a short 
distance further than they do at the 
present day. Thus the site of Guy’s 
house, at No. 1, Cornhill, is now that 
of the roadway immediately opposite 
the west front of the Insurance Com- 
pany's new premises. 


THE exhibition of the 91 
Art Club, open for a few days 
only at the rooms of the 
Alpine Club, will be closed before these 
lines appear; but it merits notice as a 
collection containing a good deal of 
interesting work by artists some of whom 
are not known in other exhibitions. 
Among the paintings were two by Miss 
Lancaster Lucas, the secretary, The 
Visit to the Grandparents” and The 
Reading Lesson,” which show fine com- 
position and drawing, and the first- 
named one has a quality of pathetic 
expression, though rather unnecessarily 
cold in colour, a defect not to be found in 
the other one. Among other and smaller 
works we noticed a landscape in tempera, 
“The Mowers,” by Miss Lota Bowen; 
two landscape sketches at Nairn by Miss 
Kincaid; Miss Pringle's Ponte della 
Spade, Venice”; portraits by Miss 
Gwenny Griffiths and Miss Frances L. 
Ramsay; and “ Whitby Harbour,” by 
Miss Emily Duncan. The sculpture in- 
cluded some charming things by Miss 
Rope, especially “ A Bronze Mirror 
Frame,” with a little figure in relief at each 
end; “‘ Sailing Towards the Dawn,”’ a bas- 
relief of children, which we think we have 
seen before; and Winged Mischief,” a 
charming little square panel in which a 
winged child in relief is designed so as to 
form a decorative filling to the space. In 
the same kind of manner Miss Dorothy 
Rope has treated two square panels in 
high relief with figures representing 
“ Captive Summer” and “Spring, the 
Deliverer.” The exhibition included 
some good handicraft work—book-covers, 
jewellery, etc.; among which may be 
especially mentioned Miss E. Sparks’s 
“ Blotter ” of white goat-skin with figures 
in relief, and a silver and chrysoprase 
pendant and a boldly-designed silver belt 
by Miss V. Ramsay. 


The 91 
Art Club. 


Messrs. SPOTTISWOODE have 
got together at 13, Bruton- 
street, an exhibition of adver- 
tising designs, largely produced by their 
own staff, but with some contributions 
from outside artists. It is almost need- 
less to say that there is nothing like the 
artistic fancy and originality which would 
be seen in a French collection of advertise- 
ment and poster designs; and some of 
them, such as the chocolate advertise- 
ment (61), consisting mainly of a pile of 
boxes with a child sitting on the top, 
cannot be said to come into the artistic 
category at all. Among the best executed 
is the railway poster (33), by Mr. F. 
Taylor, showing a group of people on a 
steamer, coloured in flat tints in a 
decorative manner. The shipping poster 
(56), by Mr. Ellis Martin, is a good picture 
of steamers. A telephone show- card, a 
decorative design with a figure framed 
within a classic architectural border, is 
among the best. Among furniture 
advertisements the interior of a room (19), 
by Messrs. Stacey Aumonier and J. 
Morton, is a good drawing; so also is an 


Advertising 
Designs. 


interior of the same class (90), by Mr. 
Fred Taylor. Mr. Munning’s Starch 
Poster (103) and Mr. Lee Hankey’s 
Polish Poster (106) are both very 
good; and Mr. Buchels. theatrical 
poster (132), a figure of a lady in a 
dramatic attitude, is an excellent piece 
of work. But it cannot be said that the 
show as a whole illustrates what art can 
do with advertisements; most of it does 
not rise higher than a certain superficial 
cleverness. 


Water-colour AT the Hanover Gallery is a 

Allastrations collection of water- colour 

or e drawings of scenes in Egypt, 
by Mr. John Varley, a grandson of the 
celebrated early water-colourist of that 
name. These are all very capably- 
executed drawings, but they rather repre- 
sent what we should call good topo- 
graphical illustrations than examples of 
the higher artistic interest of landscape 
painting ; nor is it easy to pick out any 
for special mention. They are in a very 
equable style, all of them good up toa 
certain standard, but rather deficient in 
force and character from the purely 
artistic point of view. 


Drawings AT the Dutch Gallery, in 
for Chromo- Brook-street, is a collection 
lithography. of Moorish sketches in colour 

by Mr. A. S. Forrest, painted especially 
for reproduction in chromolithography 
by the ‘‘Three-Colour” process. The 
following quotation from the catalogue 
preface may be of interest :—- 


“The Three-Colour Process is built up on the 
theory that there are but three proa (or 
elemental) colours, yellow, red, and blue, and 
that by the blending of two or more of these in 
varying proportions all other colours may be 
obtained. . . But here the painter finds 
himself in a greater difficulty than the printer, 
for, strangely enough, a purer yellow, a purer 
red, and a purer blue can be obtained in printer's 
ink than in oil colour. That is to say, in the 
latter it will be found that the purest yellow has 
more red or more blue in it than has the purest 
printer's ink of that colour, and so on in the 
cases of the red and the blue. To get over this 
difficulty the painter in oils is obliged to doubie 
his elemental or primary colours ; he must bave 
two yellows, two reds, and two blues; he will 
obtain them as pure as possible but they must 
have opposite tendencies, for example, one yellow 
must incline towards red, the other towards blue ; 
one red must incline towards yellow, the other 
towards blue; one blue must incline towards 
yellow, the other towards red.”’ 


In addition to these he must have white ; 
and the colours used in these paintings 
are chrome and lemon chrome; crimson 
lake and vermilion; cobalt and ultra- 
marine; and white. The suitability of 
the scale of colour for its purpose is shown 
in the reproductions, a book of which was 
in the room for inspection. But it makes 
rather a mechanical kind of painting. and 
the collection is not of the artistic interest 
which we usually find in the exhibitions 
at the Dutch Gallery. 


Exhibition [HERE is a most interesting 
ot Lace and exhibition of old embroi- 
5 * deries and lace at Messrs: 
Debenham and Freebody’s, in Wigmore- 
street. Besides the actual embroideries 
on silk and satin, there are some very 
curious old pictures in frames, many of 
them of the Stuart period. No. 311 in 
the catalogue is a very remarkable piece 
of work, the figures in very high relief. 
the tiny heads and hands made in wood, 
covered with moleskin. It represents 
Charles I. at the door of his tent, Queen 
Henrietta Maria and others coming 
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towards the tent. It was discovered in a 
loft attached to an old mansion between 
Ashley St. Leger and Catesby Castle. On 
the back is a description of the picture. 
There are several others of the same 
period, all with quaint stiff figures 
elaborately dressed, and standing out 
in relief from the. background. There 
is one, which appears to belong to a 
different period, of the judgment of 
Solomon. The central figure has a fine 
dignity of pose. The embroideries are 
very good specimens of Italian and 
Spanish work, No. 170 in particular, a 
chasuble set in gold and floss silk on a 
cream-coloured satin. There are several 
very beautifully embroidered waistcoats. 
The exhibition of old lace is most interest- 
ing, though one’s feeling of enjoyment is 
considerably marred by the recollection 
of the injury to the eyesight that must 
ensue after long application to such work. 
There are some yards of point d’Angle- 
terre made in Brussels, as fine and filmy 
almost as a cobweb, and yet with the most 
elaborate and beautiful stitches: As a 
contrast to this there is some Venice point, 
which has a bold, exuberant style about 
it. There are two pieces of Genoese lace 
in which the pattern wanders about in 
the most bewitching way. A very 
formal pattern in pillow lace is a mistake. 
One very magnificent specimen of Flemish 
point is spoilt by the formal regularity 
of its design, though one is filled with 
admiration at the way in which it is 
carried out. It is difficult not to be 
enthusiastic over this lace exhibition; in 
its way the work is as beautiful as 
painting. | 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
AN Ordinary Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
evening last week in the Meeting-room of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., Mr. H. T. 
Hare, President, in the chair. ; 
The minutes and some nominations havin 
been read, the following gentlemen were elect 
members of the Association, i. e., Messrs. S. R. 
Neate, H. B. Elkington, and R. J. Casement. 


It was also announced that Mr. F. Wheeler 
had been re-instated as a member. l 


New Premises Fund. 

' The Chairman announced the following 
further donations to the New Premises Fund :— 
Messrs. E. B. I’ Anson, 25l. ; G. F. Bodley, R.A., 
101. 10s. ; B. F. Fletcher, 102. 10s. ; C. D. Lutyens, 
10. 10s. ; J. W. Beaumont, 5“. 5s. ; J. Howard 
Colls, 52. 5s.; W. H. Scrymgour, 5“. 5s. ; Thos. 
Worthington, S. 5s.; H. G. Lidstone, 2. 2s. ; 
C. J. Marshall, 2l. 23.; H. H. Martyn and Co., 
Ltd., 22. 2s.; James Miller, 2. 23.; John 
Borrowman, jun., ll. ls.; T. R. Bridson, 
IT. 1s. ; and F. F. Le Maistre, II. Is. 

‘He also announced that an informal reception 
of members and donors would be held at the new 
premises, Tufton-street, on Tuesday, May 10, 
from 4.30 to 6.30 p.m. As the reception would 
not in any way be a formal one, members 
would not receive any special invitation, but 
if they cared to attend they would be welcome. 


Members’ Dinner. 


.The Chairman also announced that the 
members’ dinner will be held at the Criterion 
Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus, on Friday, 
May 13, 7-7.30 p.m. Tickets for members, 5s. 
each; non-members, 7s. 6d. He hoped there 
would be a large attendance. Although they 
were announcing a dinner this year instead 
of a supper,“ it was not the intention to make 
it a formal dinner, as the dinners of the Associa- 
tion were some years ago. It would be more or 
less a domestic function, although there would 
be a few visitors, and there would be a goo 
musical programme. a 

. Mr. Louis Ambler, Hon. Secretary, announced 
the following donations to the library :—*' Life, 
Work, and Talluence of Robert Adam and his 


Brothers,” by John Swarbrick, presented by the 
author ; and the following books from Mr. B. T. 
Batsford :—“ English and Scottish Wrought 
Ironwork,” by B. S. Murphy; Stresses and 
Thrusts,” by G. A. T. Middleton; ‘ Scatfold- 
ing.“ by A. G. H. Thatcher: How to 
Estimate ” (second edition), by J. T. Rea. A 
vote of thanks having been passed to the donors, 

The Chairman read the list of nominations for 
officers for Session 1904-1905. (See our issue 
for March 12, page 276, for full list.) The 
following gentlemen were appointed to act as 
scrutineers, i. e., Messrs. J. W. Donnington, 
T. C. Leates. Lancelot Simmons, and W. Paul. 

Mr. W. Gilbert then read the following paper 
on Craftsmanship' :— 


Craftsmanship. 


It is with diffidence that I speak to vou 
on a subject and under a title which you have 
chosen tor me and which I should not have 
dared to have chosen for myself; still it is one 
nevertheless which has always had a peculiar 
fascination for me, and since this is a year which 
will mark an epoch in the existence of the Asso- 
ciation of which you have been kind enough 
to honour me with membership, I venture to 
convey to you suggestions as to some of the 
uses of that school in Westminster which, by 
its enlarged opportunities, will give such 
impetus to that energy and enthusiasm which 
has prevailed for so many years in this Society, 
and be a renewed and extended means of pro- 
viding greater co-operation between all who 
work for the completion of a building beautiful 
in its structure and its adornments. 

Craftsmanshi p. The word craftsmanship con- 
veys to us the thought of human achievement, 
that “homely fancy and lovable humility ” 
which seems so synonymous with medieval art. 
But it is more than this for it is the expression 
of the national life and thought of a nation as 
told by the products of the hands and brain 
brought forth by necessity. 

On the one hand you may have the craft- 
manship of the savage, fierce in the joy of 
ornamenting his weapons of war; on the other 
hand that of the Greeks—godlike in his cer- 
tainty and correctness, conveying always the 
sublime assurance in which the dignity of the 
mind was always paramount—or contrasting 
with this philosophic calm and correctness that 
of the medieval age, in which you have the 
expression of the mind in its very humanity— 
the humanity absorbed by the overpowering 
Diety, in which man exposed his human traits 
and weaknesses in the expression of his hopes 
and fears; his desires, his successes, and failures, 
his loves, his sports, and the glories of his house, 
his dress and his town; or you have that latter 
work of the early Renaissance days, when we 
have the commingling of the humanity of 
medieval with the legends of the Greeks. 

Origin in the  Family.—Crattsmanship 
originated when the savage made his first article 
of necessity and the genesis of the inherited 
trades which afterwards developed into the 
medieval guilds was when the father handed 
that knowledge and experience to his son. In 
early days the inheritance of trade was com- 
pulsory by law, and a son was compelled to 
follow his father’s trade and carry on the secrets 
peculiar to that business. It is a very short 
step from this, as demand grew greater tor the 
adoption of a relative, and eventually one not 
even of blood relationship, into the family circle 
by a compact for mutual benefit. 

Development with Trade. - And with this 
growth of society, men felt the necessity of a 
more extensive brotherhood than their own 
immediate relationship, and they began to band 
themselves together to protect their own trade, 
to maintain their independence, and to render 
and receive aid when needed. These organisa- 
tions, which were of a very ancient date (tor 
we have the origin of freemasonry at the building 
of the Temple, the Solonic laws in Athens, 
recommending the founding of trade societies 
as promoting the benefit of the whole com- 
munity, and in Rome Numa Pompilus, uniting 
musicians, carpenters, coppersmiths, dyers, 
jewellers, shoemakers, potters, and tanners into 
associations, in England Alfred and Ina of 
Wessex framing laws for them), these organisa- 
tions, through the expansion and increased 
vitality of industry, developed into those 
powerful societies known in the Middle Ages 
as the Craft Guilds. 

Formation of Guilds, Uses and Bencfits.— 
These guilds were designed to suppress trade 
frauds, insure skill and care in workmanship, 
to secure the proper use of proper tools; to 


provide for due remuncration and recreation 
and the permanent employment of craftsmen ; 
to check injurious competition; to fix the rates 
of wages; to arbitrate between customers and 
craftsmen; to fine incompetent workmanship. 
(Our modern trade unions strike against low 
wages, but I never yet heard of them striking 
against doing bad work.) They wore asso- 
ciations for mutual help and poverty was 
unknown. When a craftsinan wandered he was 
received as a brother in his particular craft, and 
one can well imagine the realy and keen delight 
he would be asked for, and would give, informa- 
tion of the great work that others in the craft 
were doing in other places. ‘These sojournings 
too, with the wonderful ideas which would be 
passed along, would encourage men to realise 
the gradual growth of that strength which 
eventually made them the masters of the cities 
and the advisers of the State. nA 

A pprenticeship.— Apprenticeship was abso- 
lutely necessary and compnisory among the 
producers of the art of tho Middle Ages. There 
was little or no division of labour among them— 
a man knew his work from end to end. Each 
skilled craftsman might only take one or two 
apprentices at a time, for they learnt by working 
with him. A likely youth was known to the 
rulers of his craft from his apprenticeship, and 
his progress was watched by.them as by members 
of his family. At a certain stage the apprentice, 
by executing a piece of work and showing tlie 
excellence of his skill, became a master and a 
voting member of the Guild, and: only thus 
would he be allowed to becoine an employer of 
labour. r 7 

Then as a citizen the dignities of the cities 
were open to him and the great things of his 
art. He might become the executant of those 
imperishable records erected by a = grateful 
State to commemorate the services rendered 
bv a distinguished son to her glory, or his genius 
might become the source of pleasure and pride, 
which his Sovereign woultl, take delight in 
lavishing on the rulers of neighbouring States 
or those whom he desired to honour. 

Thus under the Craft Guilds. cach fully- 
instructed craftsman was by all surrounding 
conditions encouraged to be .an artist whose 
labours gave a joy and a pleasure to his existence ; 
and by this means taste and knowledge of what 
art was then possible spread widely among the 
people and became instructive in them, so that 
all manufactured articles, as: it were, grew 
beautiful in the unobtrusive and effortless way 
that the works of nature grew. ‘The result of 
five centuries of this popular’ art is obvious in 
the out burst of splendid geniits. which lit up the 
days of the Italian Renaissance. Men whose 
hands were skilled in the fashioning of things 
could not help thinking the while, and soon 
found out that their deft fingers could express 
some part of the tangle of their thoughts. 
Thev introduced the elements. of hope, of 
pleasure into all their labour, they took an 
active interest in their work. The exquisite 
armour of the knights, their swords and their 
lances. the decorations of their buildings, their 
hangings and their furniture, their domestic 
utensils, their dress and costume show that the 
art of the Middle Ages was a thing loved and 
cherished and made beautiful for its own sake. 

Its Powers, Socially and Municipally.—All 
the guilds chose some particular saint to protect 
them. and where possible they chose one of 
peculiar interest to their trade. 

With the great wealth which they possesscd, 
an:l bv reason of their power in the State, they 
provided masses, altars, painted windows, and 
even whole churches in their honour, and their 
important functions occurred on the namedays 
of their saints. ö 

The ostentatious displays and quarrels of the 
noble caste, while providing ‘the opportunities 
for the skill of the craftsman, released him from 
his servitude and provided those political 
rights, of which he so skilfully availed himself 
that he quickly became the: ruler of free cities 
and the explorer of unknown lands. 

Decline and Reason.—And it was this over- 
leaping ambition which was the ruin of the 
craftsman and his art. For just at this period 
conditions arose which gradually. turned the 
workman from the medieval craftsman into the 
mere artisan labourer of the capitalist system— 
the guild system was ousted, out by the work- 
shop. The discovery of America, of the Cape 
route to India and China, the conquest of Mexico 
and Peru, the battles in the Levant, all com- 
bined to overwhelm the natural. means of pro- 


| duction. New worlds of adventure, new 
worlds of thought—the. inexhaustible and 
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previously unheard of and even undreamt of 
supply of precious metals in their raw state— 
the enormous abundamce of every material and 
riches gained by commerce forced on develop- 
ment at headlong speed. 

To keep pace wider organisations of labour 
were needed, a more and more regulated 
division of labour became essential to compete 
with this haste to seize opportunities, workshops 
grew larger and larger, the workman ceased to 
own any portion of his productions. 

The increasing amount of capital also needed 
for success in business as the markets grew and 
the town supplied not only the country, for 
foreign lands gradually broke down the demo- 
cratic constitution of the trade; it was no 
longer a matter of course for a capable appren- 
tice and journeyman to become in due time a 
master of the craft; on the contrary, the 
capitalist master exercised increasing authority 
within the Guild and turned its machinery to the 
disadvantage of the poorer members. 

Decline of Art.—And it was this sub-division 
of labour which brought about the divorce of 
the artist and the craftsman, this overwhelming 
flood of demand which engendered the scientific 
spirit which concentra its energies to the 
increase of wealth. And art by no means stood 
still in these latter days of the Renaissance, but 
took the downward path with terrible swiftness. 

So, in this ever-increasing flow of trade the 
craftsman was separated from the artist, the 
thinking powers of the one were eradicated, 
and the knowledge and ideas of the other were 
limited to effect the greater expedition of the 
work, and so, by the abuse of drawing as an art 
rather than as a means to an end, brought about 
step by step the separation of art from utility. 
It was this which bred the commercial spirit 
which is so rampant even to our own time. 

Art is man’s expression of joy in his labour, 
and this stereotyping influence, with its scientific 
and mathematical laws for the unnatural and 
forced production, brought about the degrada- 
tion of craftsmanship and became the means 
of the extinction of art. Sham art is irksome 
to do and degrading labour, and the result was 
that the crafts became so degraded by past 
workmanship that educated men appeared to 
lose caste by touching the work. 

Its Resuscitation.—The world had advanced 
too quickly for the artist constitutionally con- 
servative in ideas, but it is as useless to attempt 
to stem this tide of energy and requirements 
by using medisval methods of production as it 
would be to attempt to stay the sun in its daily 
course. Nevertheless it is the artist’s duty to 
bring his brain to bear on our requirements now 
as much as they did naturally in the past, and 
even more so, for the difficulties to overcome 
are greater. And however one may regret the 
necessity, the artist must adopt the modern 
methods of production, making the machine 
subservient to his will, and the instrument of 
his power. 

Adoption of Modern Methods of Production. — 
In the course of a recent criticism which I 
ventured to make on the methods and work 
of Birmingham casters and die-sinkers, I 
received a letter from a Birmingham firm of 
die-sinkers complaining that machine work 
was cutting out the hand work, and since 
apparently one seemed only to be getting 
labourers’ wage the art of dic-sinking would 
soon be an art of the past. 

I have here some medals lent me by my 
friend, M. Janvier, which I think, after making 
all allowances for the national differences of 
temperament in viewing art, effectually dispose 
of the fallacy that a machine reproduction of 
artistic value is impossible. 

In die-sinking and stamping it is, as in every- 
thing else, the mind which inspires and asserts 
the mastery over the material and the machine, 
and I recall the use of a tool worked by an 
electric battery under the guidance of hand by 
the means of which much beautiful carved silver 
work by Professor Herkomer, and that band of 
craftsmen now dispersed, was executed, among 
other things, the Badge and Chain of the 
President of the Royal Water Colour Socicty. 
I do not deny that such methods are liable to 
great misunderstanding, but the methods are 
here, and it is our duty as artists to improve 
taste and production by their means. 

Amalgamation of Artists.—Another cause of 
the decline of art, and especially in its relation 
to architecture, as I have pointed out, was 
the separation of the artist from the Guilds. 
His withdrawal to himself became his own 
extinction. The want of co-operation of many 


though in different crafts upon the same build- 
ing, begat the clever draughtsman and the 
exploiting Execute Everything and Co., Ltd. 
For self preservation and for the sake of his 
art, then, craftsmen must band together. The 
metal worker who gives the spark of life and 
interest on the handles you grip when you enter 
the doors, or the electric fittings which light 
up the walls of the joiner and carver or the 
enrichments of the plasterer, is of no more or 
less importance to the whole than the decorator 
who has given you the poetry on your walls, 
or the silversmith who has adorned your table. 

There must be no precedence but constant 
endeavour in the one craftsman that his work 
in his own material and artistic inspiration 
may not be unworthy to be placed alongside 
the decorations of his colleagues. To apply art 
to useful wares is not frivolity but a part of a 
serious business. Let us educate ourselves to be 
good workmen and competent judges of good 
work; this at all events will give us real sympathy 
with all that is worth doing in art. 

It was to this absolute necessity for the 
establishment of Guilds of trade in an active 
and practical form for the purposes of ascertain- 
ing the principles of art proper to their business 
and instructing their apprentices in them, as 
well as making experiments in materials and 
newly-invented methods of procedure, that 
Mr. Ruskin referred to in his inaugural address 
at Cambridge in 1858. The responsibility for 
obtaining good work, he says, lies with you. 
gentlemen. 

Use of Schools. Another means to resuscitate 
art in its application to the building is by the 
proper use of schools. But. school learning. 
however practical, can only form a portion of 
the true education of the true craftsman. The 
late William Morris once said that to attempt 
to train a craftsman in a school is li ke trying to 
teach a boy to swim without water. The 
organised crafts must find the way by which the 
essentials of apprenticeship shall be obtained in 
the shops and in the works. ‘The essential of 
apprenticeship is one association of the Jearner 
and acraftsmaster in real production. Problems 
of setting out and actual work should go hand 
in hand. All the technique of the crafts must 
be learnt inthe shops. The schools at their best 
are only as books of reference to the scholar for 
information to be gathered to supplement the 
work done during the day in the akon and this 
information should have direct bearing on his 
work. 

Education which is not technical is not 
technical education. Education is technical 
only as far as it is directed to the training of the 
individual in and for his business in life. To 
give the same instruction to the young builder, 
the young jeweller, or the embroideress, is not 
technical education at all. It has nothing to do 
with his trade or industry. 

The schools must be places for serious and 
responsible educational work; not places, as I 
fear at present in many cases, for teaching at 
playing or playing at teaching, but well 
organised, well disciplined institutions where 
the professional art student has no permanent 
sinecure or abiding. The day classes, if required, 
should be accessible to all by their cheapness, 
and its high standard, which exclude the 
incompetent. 

The embryo architect—as my _ colleague, 
Mr. Bankart, suggested here in this room the 
other night—should devote his whole mind 
to becoming an artist in building, and should 
never lose touch in the school with actual 
handicraft ; if you begin by studying one craft, 
you will end by studying many. 

Training of the Architect.—Never make a 
design without understanding how it will be 
carried out, or you will give the workman 
unnecessary trouble, will lose the possibilities 
of the material or set him impossibilities. 

Learn to handle the clay so as to learn the 
difficulties and impossibilities you often set the 
carver ; you will then only be doing what your 
predecessors in the art of building did in the 
Middle Ages. 

Express yourself in one art and you will do 
so in many; so did Giotto, the Pisani Brumel- 
leschi, Bramante, and Michael Angelo; so did 
the great masters of the Middle Ages as Kraft 
and Vircher ; so did Alfred Stevens, and more 
recently still—Morris. 

Co-operation of Architects.—We artist crafts- 
men owe much to the energy and collaboration 
of the architects. The collaboration of archi- 
tects helped much towards the success of the 
Art Workers Guild. A society which as you 


individuals, each working in the same art, | know was the means of bringing the late John 


Sedding into touch with many artists and 
prompted him to gather round him in his last 
great work—the Great Church of Holy Trinity, 
Chelsca—some of the foremost craftsmen of 
the day. It is due to this association that we 
arc able to admire in this building not only this 
genius of Sedding, but the craftsmanship of 
Onslow Ford, Bate, Pomeroy, of Morris and 
others, all expressing Sedding’s earnest endea- 
vours and intentions to surround himself in 
his work with craftsmen of the best, though this 
design cannot be said to be complete since it 
exists without Sedding’s main idea—the 
paintings of Burne Jones in the panels of the 
roof and the frieze. 

Striking testimony to the truth of the 
utterance of Wm. Morris when, in the address 
he delivered at the Birmingham School of Art 
at the time that I was a student there. he 
declared that we are not yet quite on the right 
road towards a satisfactory condition of art,” 
and added that when I say we I do not mean 
in this country in especial, for indeed at home 
here we seem better off than in other civilised 
countries,’ was borne at the International 
Exhibition of Modern Decorative Art, which 
was held at Turin, by the representative of 
Sweden upon the jury, who said that it would be 
a duty of the jurors to give special homage to 
the art of England—proposed that a grand and 
unique diploma of special honour should be 
created as an act of homage and thankfulness 
to this country for the inauguration of the Art 
Revival, and that this diploma should be 
entrusted to the Arta and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. But with all these efforts we have 
not yet arrived at the time when the craftsman 
and the craftsman’s difficulties are thoroughly 
appreciated by the architect. 

The architect even now forgets to stipulate 
that the decoration of his building shall neces- 
sarily come direct from the artists themselves 
he even now not infrequently includes all his 
work in the contract of the builder. It is 
true, as Professor Lethaby says: The architect 
does not insert in his quantities supply and 
fix one work of art,“ nor can he expect it, 
since often the builder in his turn seeks tender 
from those who accept his terms. 

All this tends either to the absorption of the 
artist by the capitalist firms, or as is in our case, 
the amalgamations of artists for their own 
mutual strength. 

I have now spoken too long, and, in con- 
clusion, I would plead for your help for the 
craftsman. The only way to get good work is 
to make the artist and the craftsman feel you 
appreciate it. that you must have it, for your own 
buildings, that you will reject all other. Good 
work ought to delight you—the aim of art is to 
increase the happiness of men. In the mood of 
idleness memory amuses, in that of energy hope 
cheers, to satisfy that mood of energy is to em- 
ploy it in producing something worth doing—a 
lively hope to the worker while he is executing, 
an absolute immediate pleasure in working— 
which is always present in the handiwork of the 
akilled workman finding his expression in his 
art. 

Give a free hand to the craftsman—his 
special knowledge has only been rightly learnt 
by the experience of years in the particular 
work required. Certainly the architect must 
be one of the body of artists—there must be 
a real communion or common understanding 
between us all, but however clever the architect, 
it is impossible for him to do the whole of the 
building, however great the man. Though he 
may design, under present day conditions 


he cannot execute, and something of his genius 


must be in all the other members of the great 
body which raises the complete work. The 
craftsman has experienced the power of each 
treatment, and the difticulties connected with it. 
It is only by repeated touch and continual 
trial beside the forge and the casting tub that 
the designer will know the limitations of his 
art, the smith can master his materials and the 
modeller appreciate the difficulties of the 
moulder. 

I am not advocating or suggesting that the 
craftsman is the pre-eminent factor in a buildi 
because such would not be true, but I do appeal 
to you that you architects should more and 
more design your buildings with the thought 
of their embellishment in your mind, and from 
the start afford us those opportunities which 
otherwise we are powerless to attain. It is 
only by carnest communion of ideas and source 
of opportunities which you can give us that we 


shall recover the threads ef the glorious tradi- ö 


tions of the past, and avoid the blatancy of much 
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of that modern work whose origin and existence 
has been caused by the loss of architectural 
control through neglect in the past. 

It is only by such opportunities that the 
sculptor, the metal worker, the plasterer, and 
the decorator will be tempted to throw off 
the academic spirit feeling the joy and the 
pleasure of his art being once more a living art 
co-existent with its surroundings not at all the 
caprice of the moneyed few in inharmonious 
and piecemeal settings, but living and forming 
the keystone of the whole, being the light of 
day itself. Then, with these opportunities 
and these experiences we should not hear the 
carping criticisms which so readily fall on men 
who, the slaves to their art, and under the 
greatest difficulties which modern builders place 
in their way endeavour to revive the glorious 
wealth of colour, richness and poetry which 
flooded those Renaissance streets. I have in 
my mind those two much criticised works of 
Alfred Gilbert—the Shaftesbury fountain and 
the Newcastle statue of Queen Victoria— 
both delightful conceptions of that great master 
of poetic fancy—full of the light and shade 
afforded by a masterful treatment of material, 
bristling with difficulties in their execution 
because of the lack of opportunities or sympathy 
in this cast-iron utilitarian, eager-to-say- 
smart-and-cutting-things country of ours. 

Many men design themselves—Ruskin, in his 
address to you in 1857, said: “If you have 
genius you will yourself take the lead in the 
building of your design, but for all subsequent 
treatment you may trust to the agency and 
invention of others, and it rests with you either 
to repress what faculties your workmen have 
into cunning subordination to your own, or 
to rejoice in discovering even the powers that 
may rival you and leading forth mind after mind 
into fellowship with your fancy and association 
with your fame.” My excuse for addressing 
3 to-night is that as a craftsman — our 

usiness is to form the market as much as to 
supply it—as architects yours to educate 
your clients to this market as much as to build 
for them, and I feel that I cannot express my 
thoughts to you half as forcibly as Mr. Aston 
Webb did in his last inaugural address but one 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects 
when he said—we rightly have a voice in the 
selection of the artists and the craftsmen who 
work on our buildings from the sculptor and 
painter who decorate them to the locksmith 
and upholsterer who furnish them. Great 
encouragement may be given to the subsidiary 
arts if we take the trouble to find out individual 
artists to work with us in the various branches 
of the applied arts, and while fully illustrating 
our intentions giving them sufficient freedom 
to carry out their imagination and inventiveness 
with their full share of credit. Depend upon 
it, great discouragement is caused to earnest 
workers, and much harm done if just to save 
time and trouble we take the first article of 
commerce which comes to hand. 

Mr. Gilbert then showed some interesting 
lantern slides, which gave, he said, an idea of 
the opportunities of the past compared with 
the opportunities of the present.” 


Mr. E. Guy Dawber said he had much pleasure 
in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Gilbert for his paper, which was full of interest 
and thought, and which he regretted so few had 
attended to hear. He was in sympathy to a 

eat extent with the views of the author, and 

e thought that the way in which Mr. Gilbert 
had traced the growth of craftsmanship from 
early times to the Middle Ages and down to its 
decadence—it might be called its decay—at 
the present day was very interesting. It had 
to be remembered that in the times Mr. Gilbert 
had been speaking about—and especially in the 
Renaissance times, when the beautiful things 
they had seen on the screen were made—there 
was no such word as “craftsmanship” in the 
sense in which we use it to-day. Every worker 
was a craftsman, and up to the end of the 
XVIIIth century, at any rate, all work that 
was produced in this country was craftsmanship. 
Whether it was the country mason doing a piece 
of walling, or the local blacksmith doing a set of 
hinges, or the glazier leading up a glass window, 
it was all craftsmanship, and to-day we were on 
an altogether different footing. Then another 
thing had to be recognised, i. e., that as a nation 
we are an absolutely inartistic people, and, 
although the appreciation of beautiful things 
was increasing in England, it was a slow growth 
and at present was noticeable only amongst the 
cultured few. We had only to look at the 


electric-light standards which had been put up 
in that magnificent boulevard which was 
ce made from Buckingham Palace into 
the Strand to recognise this. As a nation we 
cared nothing about artistic things. There was 
another point which Mr. Gilbert appeared to 
have overlooked and that was the question of 
cost which entered into the craftsmanship 
business. All buildings erected to-day for 
whatever purpose had to provide as much ac- 
commodation as possible for the outlay in money, 
and architects were placed in the position of 
having to supply as much accommodation as 
they could for the money ; and to suggest that 
expensive craftsmanship, much as we should 
like to do it, should be put in these buildings was 
out of the question. To the majority of people 
architects had to deal with, the bulk of the 
things the craftsman produced were out of their 
reach, and, until craftsmen could produce artistic 
things for everyday use which could compete in 
price with the manufactured articles on the 
market, it seemed to him that the question of 
craftsmanship as regarded the ordinary every- 
day building was a difficult suggestion to put 
forward. Mr. Gilbert rather reproached archi- 
tects for not designing their buildings with 
decorative schemes in view, but in the olden 
times, it must be remembered, architecture, 
painting and sculpture, and the allied arts all 
put into one building formed one concrete 
whole, and there was no such thing as separating 
the crafts as we do to-day. If we talked about 
painting and sculpture to people nowadays their 
thoughts were—in regard to painting, of easel 
pictures, and to sculpture, of a bust on a 
pedestal, and their idea of architecture was of 
a building which a number of paperhangers and 
decorators finished. It was a difficult matter 
to persuade people to put in their buildings 
the beautiful things that architects wished to 
see there, and it was difficult to persuade 
them that those things were an improve- 
ment. A great many people objected to 
things which architects and craftsmen con- 
sidered beautiful and artistic. Still, the 
tendency of the day was towards a greater 
appreciation of the craftsman and his work, and 
the example that the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
had set, and the influence they had had on the 
public generally, had been great, and he had no 
doubt that in a short time that influence would 
become greater. Architects were only too 
glad, when they had the opportunity, to 
welcome craftsmen to carry out work, and 
there was hardly any building of note by an 
architect with a reputation where the 
ablest craftsman had not been employed. 
Mr. Belcher, for instance, had drawn round him 
a body of craftsmen who carried out his ideas, 
but in the majority of instances cost prevented 
this being done. He was glad that Mr. Gilbert 
had not put forward that pernicious theory that 
they had heard recently in that room—that no 
one could be an architect unless he could actually 
make things with his own hands. That was 
a wrong view to put forward, especially before 
students. That a man should understand old 
work and do good work was very important, 
but it was not necessary that he should be able 
to make everything himself. The greatest 
architects had taken the best course ; they had 
drawn a body of oraftsmen round them to 
produce an artistic whole. 

Mr. H. Longden, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said it seemed to him that the tendency 
was for architects to gather a body of men round 
them who could do work in a way which they 
felt to be harmonious to their own general 
design, and who could also carry out work which 
the architect had designed. One of the best 
combinations nowadays was the architect who 
designed and the expert at his elbow. Some 
of the most beautiful things had been achieved 
in this way; the architect’s was the guiding 
idea of what was wanted in a particular place. 
If they started making a design for a thing 
without knowing where it was going they were 
working, it seemed to him, in the air. When 
they knew they were going to work in a 
particular place, and that a particular thing was 
required, they had a much better chance of 
making a good thing than if they were working 
in“ the air.“ The tendency of working together 
was increasing. Mr. Gilbert had mentioned 
Mr. Sedding's church at Chelsea and the fact 
that the architect drew around him so many 
craftsmen and inspired them as he did. Mr. 
Sedding had the gift of inspiring others so that 
they gave of their best. In that connexion 
he would relate a little incident. A man was 
making some ironwork for that church. Sed- 


ding went to the forge to see how the work was 
being made, and when he saw that the craftsman 
had exactly taken up his ideas and showed that 
he knew what the architect wanted—the archi- 
tect’s drawing was rough, but full of life, and the 
man had been able to appreciate it—he held out 
his hand to the man and said :—‘‘ Shake hands; 
that is just what I want. He (the speaker) 
did not suggest that architects should shake 
hands with the men, but he mentioned the 
incident in order to show that Sedding had a 
way of inspiring his men to do what he wanted. 
Craftsmanship continued much later than any- 
one would gather from Mr. Gilbert’s paper. 
Within his (the speaker’s) memory craftsman- 
ship had been of the best. By the old train- 
ing, by the system of apprenticeship, by the 
system of son following father, by a sort of 
heredity, the craftsman reached a state of 
excellence, and not only that, but he took 
great pride in his work. He did not see now so 
much of that pride as he used to observe on the 
part of the workman. Then, a man would more 
often do a good piece of work and look at it with 
pride and satisfaction, feeling that he had done 
as good as he could, and when told that the work 
was good he was thoroughly satisfied. Of course 
he had to be paid good wages, but really the 
wages paid then were much the same as the 
wages paid now. For a good workman, the 
wage then was nominally less, but in various ways 
the result was about the same in the early days 
as compared with the present day. The crafts- 
men were trained in the workshop, where they 
went as apprentices. They went through the 
whole thing, and were so trained at their work 
that what they did was put together in a durable 
way. Take an old fire-grate of the XVITIth cen- 
tury. It was so made that it was generally found 
that, except for a little burning at the bottom 
or of the bars, it was as good as when made. 
That was the sort of work that used to be 
made down to quite recent times. But that 
was not so now. The idea now was to 
make things that went together by them- 
selves almost; the old idea was that it 
should be wrought together and that it should 
last. Things made as they were nowa- 
days lasted, say, twenty years, to say nothin 
of 100 years, and the craftsmanship in them hac 
practically disappeared. As to craftsmen 
making artistic work, his experience was that a 
good plan was to get hold of a good workman 
trained in the ordinary way, at a particular 
branch of work, and then put before him the 
kind of work they wan done. Show him 
drawings and old work and point out to him the 
things in the old work to be admired, and why 
they were to be admired. If he was a good 
man he would do good work and take a pleasure 
in it. There were schools for training crafts- 
men, and there was the London County 
Council school in Regent-street, where some 
beautiful things were made— bookbinding, 
stained glass work, silver work, and a little 
enamel. Good work was being done there, 
and in many cases these young people worked 
in the day at some workshop and went 
to the school at night, and with the teaching 
they got they greatly improved ; but he did not 
believe in turning out craftsmen except after 
regular and steady work at a workshop in a 
straightforward way. They were not to be 
trained at technical colleges only; they must 
have the workshop at their back. 

Mr. A. H. Belcher, in supporting the vote 
of thanks, said that one point which had struck 
him was that they ought to impress on the 
pub' io the fact that if one wanted a good thin 
one must have it well made and not be afraid 
to pay for it. People liked what they bought 
to be good, and the object was to cultivate a 
knowledge of the fact that good things must 
be paid for accordingly, and then the love of 
the beautiful would follow. As to craftsman- 
ship, he thought that if the actual work a 
craftsman did could be credited to him, and 
not only to the people he worked for, that that 
would be good for the work and good for the. 
man. There had been exhibitions where the 
joinery work, the locksmith’s work, eic., had 
been credited to the actual craftsman who 
did it, and he believed that that was a good 
practice, which ought to be encouraged, for 
when a workman’s name was brought before 
the public in this way it encouraged him 
much. What Mr. Longden said was certainly 
true as to technical schools: they were no use by 
themselves. A man must work at his art in the 
actual workshop. The main remark he wished 
to make was that good things must be paid 
for, and the public must be made to understand 
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that. Take a cottage building, for instance; 
thejpublic must not be allowed to think that 
they could get a cottage for 250l., when it 
would cost 500/., and an architect should give 
up the task of producing a 500. building for 
250l., when the attempt would result in the 
5 of something bad. When a client 
found he had got a good building and value 
for his money, he would always trust the 
architect, who would never lose work by carry- 
ing out what he did in that way. 
he Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said he was sorry that they had 
had such a poor attendance that evening, 
because this question of craftsmanship was 
rather a burning one with a number of people, 
and it was a question which would bear a good 
deal of discussion. Some people thought that 
there was nothing else than craftsmanship in 
architecture, and that there was no such ching 
as an architect; that if a man made himself a 
craftsman that was all he need do, and that 
perhaps, by chance, he might become what 
was called an architect. He had heard it said 
that every architect should become a workman 
before he had anything to do with architecture ; 
in his opinion that was absolute nonsense. 
It was absurd to train a man as a joiner or 
bricklayer, etc., and to think that then he could 
b> an architect. A man so trained would be 
something of everything, all of which he would 
do badly. It was quite possible, for an archi- 
tect, to understand all about the crafts without 
actually doing the work himself. Mr. Gilbert 
had given them a very interesting historical 
survey of the rise of craftsmanship, and the 
decay and decline of it. In the present day 
craftsmanship had been revived, and no doubt 
Mr. Gilbert was looking forward to the time 
when the craftsmanship of the Middle Ages 
might be re-introduced to its former position. 
That would be a very desirable thing, but 
he had a little complaint to make about crafts- 
men of the present day. Craftsmen had not 
picked up the tradition where it died out, and 
ever since the 1 revival, which all rejoiced 
in, they had all been working on what they 
' considered and hoped were new lines. Crafts- 
men of to-day might have done better had 
they worked more on the traditions of the 
past, where those traditions had been left off, 
and had progressed from that point rather 
than to have struck out an absolutely new 
line which was quite away from almost every- 
thing which had been done in the past. Almost 
all the craftsmanship one saw now was totally 
different from the work which all our lives 
we had been trained to admire. He did not 
mean to deprecate for one moment the work 
which was done now; a great deal of it was 
excellent, and, in its own way, possibly quite 
up to the work of the Middle Ages; but he 
should have liked to have seen it taking up 
the old tradition rather more than it had done. 
He also thought that the craftsmen of the 
present day had created a Frankenstein which 
they would, find it very difficult to deal with. 
The peculiar kind of art which they had been 
ractising for some years had now got into 
the wholesale manufacturers’ workshops, and 
the stuff that those manufacturers were turnin 
out made one almost appalled at the idea. o 
the thing. It was to be hoped that the leaders 
of the movement—the real artists that was— 
would progress beyond the point from which 
they had started. He supposed that from 
the oraftsman's point of view the ideal way 
to carry out a building would be for the archi- 
tect to design the carcass of the building, and 
then to call in a number of craftsmen, each 
in his own line, and to band them together, 
and hand over the decorative parts of the work, 
so that they might deal with it individually 
and collectively in their own way, giving them, 
in short, the freest possible hand. Theoretically 
that seemed a very fascinating idea. He had 
that idea put before him some ten years ago 
byrone of the leaders of the craftsmen, who 
said that that was what ought to be done. 
At the time he thought so too, and said he 
would try it as soon as he had a chance. Before, 
however, that chance presented itself, someone 
else tried it, and the result was an absolute 
failure; everyone of the craftsmen had gone 
his own way without caring anything about 
the rest of the work. What had been said 
as to cost and the expense of really good things 
was, of course, perfectly true. A good thing, 
and a thing which had cost a man much thought 
and labour, had to be paid for at its proper 
price. But ordinary articles of commerce, 
which we were bound to use in every building, 


might be made beautiful in design, and yet 
at a price which would be within the reach of 
everyone, and he could not see why this should 
not be so. If we could only get the wholesale 
manufacturers to produce these things it would 
be found that the beautiful forms would not be 
more expensive than the ugly ones. Anythin 
of a special character, however, that woul 
take time and thought in the production, 
must, of course, be paid for accordingly. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Gilbert, in reply, said there was nothin 
new in the paper: it was only a reiteration o 
thoughts of different people who had dealt 
with the subject before. The question of cost 
was a serious one, but there was no reason 
why the artist should not take up and be master 
of the machine and of the mechanical produc- 
tions. There was no reason why the stamping 
process should be in the hands of a wholesale 
manufacturer, who only thought of turning 
out so many gross of this or that. The artist 
could be just as well the master of these pro- 
cesses of production as the wholesale manu- 
facturer. The medals he had referred to were 
sufficient to show that machine production 
had a beauty of its own, and there was no 
reason why the ordinary articles which were 
used all over a building should not be produced 
in the same way. As to the collaboration of 
the architect and the craftsman, nothing was 
farther from bis mind than to suggest that 
the craftsman should have a free hand altogether. 
The architect who designed a structure natur- 
ally wished to see it right through ; but, on the 
other hand, he did not see how the architect 
could give full-size drawings of the plaster 
details or the metal work, etc. The architect, 
therefore, should be content to give the man 
who was going to execute such work a free 
hand to suggest, and then, under the approval 
of the architect, who had the whole scheme 
in his mind, to carry out the work. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on May 6, when a paper 
will be read by Mr. A. E. Munby on The 
Value of Science in our Architectural Curri- 
culum,” with practical experiments. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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A RAMBLE IN SHAKSPEARE’S LONDON. 


UNDER the able guidance of Mr. T. Fairman 
Ordish, F. S. A., founder of the London Shakspeare 
League, a large and manifestly appreciative 
party visited, on Saturday last, several places 
associated with the poet’s residence and career 
in London. After inspecting the exhibition 
of Shakspeariana at the British Museum, 
they went to St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, which 
may be called the actors’ parish,” and saw the 
registered entries of the burials of Richard 
Tarleton (1588), the supposed original of Yorick 
in “Hamlet” ; James Burbage (1596), the 
first builder of playhouses in London ; his son 
Richard, a leading performer in Shakspeare’s 
plays, and other famous players. They then 
went to the site of the Theatre built by James 
Burbage, the first of its kind, a round wooden 
house, and open at the top—at the left hand of 
one passing northwards through King John’s- 
court out of Holywell-lane, Shoreditch—and 
the adjacent site of the Curtain in Hewett-street, 
originally Curtain-court; the actual spot, 
within the precincts of the dissolved Holywell 
Priory, is plotted in Peter Chassereau’s survey 
of the parish, 1745. The latter playhouse derived 
its name from the land outside the priory gate, 
on which it stood; and there, in the opinion of 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillips, were first acted “ Romeo 
and Juliet” and, at Shakspeare’s intercession, 
Every Man in his Humour.” Then, after 
visiting St. Helen’s Church and Crosby Hall, 
the company made their way to the Guildhall to 
see the original copy of Aggas’s map and the deed 
bearing the poet’s signature of conveyance to 
him of the house in Ireland-yard, Blackfriars, 
which he left by will to his daughter, Susanna 
Hall. Proceeding to Aldermanbury, where, in 
the former parish church, were buried John 
Heminge and Henry Condell, brother actors 
of the poet and first editors of his collected 
plays in the folio of 1623, they continued to 
Eastcheap, passing King William IV.’s statue, 
that marks the site of Mistress Quickly’s 
tavern, the Boar’s Head, and so to Southwark. 
At St. Saviour’s are preserved the Communion- 
token books in which are entered the names of 
some sixteen of the actors enumerated in the 
first folio as having performed in the plays; 
the registers were courteously exhibited which 


contain record of the burials of the poet's 
5 brother Edmund, a player (1607); 

urence Fletcher, his fellow in the Lord 
Chamberlain's company (1608); Henslowe, 
the manager; John Fletcher; and Ptullip 
Massinger. a stranger.“ In the Liberty of 
the Clink, on Bankside, so largely connected 
with the early history of London theatres, were 
pointed out the situations of the Globe, by 
the southern end of Horseshoe-alley, Park- 
street; the Rose, Henslowe's and Alleyn's 
theatre. in Rose- alley; and the Bear Garden 
(afterwards the Hope Theatre), in Bear-gar dens, 
near which Shakspeare lived on removing from 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. g mme. 
yet replete with interest throughout, concluded 
with visits to Playhouse - yard, the site of the 
Blackfriars Theatre, in which Shakspeare 
often acted; Middle Temple Hall. wherein 
Twelfth Night ” was performed, as the student 
Manningham's diary testifies, at the Readers’ 
feast on February 2, 1601-2 ; and to Gray’s-inn, 
in the hall of which the Comedy of Errors 
was acted as part of the Revels in 1594, and t 
memory of good Queen Bess” is solemnly 
toasted on Grand Day in each term ; and where, 
in the garden, stil! lives a catalpa tree planted 
by Francis Baccn. ; 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
LONDON STREETS AND STREET TRAPFic. 
AN ordinary general meeting of the Sur- 

veyors’ Institution was held on Monday last 
week, at No. 12, Great George-street, West- 
minster, S.W., Mr. A. Buck, President, m the 
chair. 

The minutes having been read and con- 
firmed. | 
Mr. J.. C. Rogers, Secre „ read a list of 
donations to the Library and the Library Fund, 
and, on the motion of the Chairman, a vote of 
thanks}was accorded to the donors. 

Mr. Rogers also read a list of names proposed 
for the new Council for the ensuing year. 
Mr. H. T. Stewart will be the new President. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill then read a long paper 
on London Streets and Street Traffic. in the 
course of which he said we do not want a 
new London, however well laid out; probably 
not many districts require to be rebuilt, and he 
was sure that we do not want half nor a quarter 
of the new streets through old neighbourhoods 
that some enthusiastic 5 ha ve indicated 
We want first of all the removal of obstacles. 
For a long time back the population of London 
had gone on doubling every forty years. In 
some such period a new generation became 
weary of the increasing pressure of the traffic. 
which in certain places grew four times as fast 
as the population, and anxious to try some new 
remedy of its own. It happened nearly forty 
years ago that, upon some such periodical 
awakening of public sentiment, he had the 
privilege of assisting his friend Colonel Hay- 
wood, then the engineer to the City Sewers 
Commission, in the inquiries which resulted 
in his report of 1867 to the Court of Common 
Council on the Traffic and Improvements of 
the City. That report had influenced all 
succeeding investigators and projectors. Among 
the considerations in that report was the 
question how far modern arrangements for 
facilitating traffic met the increase in its 
volume. And it appeared that, however great 
the temporary benefit might seem, the effect of 
all such arrangements quickly disappeared, 
and within a very short time ‘the crowding was 
greater than before. Indeed the things which 
might seem to render such crowding less neces- 
sary, by facilitating business greatly increased 
the throng. Cheap postage and the telegraph 
were then fairly developed, but the neceasity 
for transacting business in person had caused 
the traftic to outgrow all former records. He 
believed that more recent experience confirmed 
this evidence. Since Haywood’s report the 
following important works for facilitating the 
traffic in Central London had been carried 
out:—The Holborn Valley Improvement, 
Queen Victoria-street, the Victoria-embank- 
ment, Shaftesbury-avenue, Charing Cross-road, 
Clerkenwell-road, Rosebery-avenue, the Tower 
Bridge, widening and extension of Eastcheap 
to Tower Hill. 

The Tower Bridge was first advocated fbr 
Haywood. Its approaches were, however. 
much less developed than he desired; but all 
the other schemes were complete and answering 
the purpose for which they were expressly 
designed. Nor was this all. The Inner 
Circle“ had been completed by the formation 
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of the District Railway, which had an enormous 
passenger traffic, and the Tube railways were 
carrying their hundreds of thousands —all this 
without much noticeable effect on the traffic 
of the streets, indeed, the overcrowding of 
particular thoroughfares and the blocks at 
crossings were worse than before. 

Among'the remedies that suggested them- 
selves he had put the removal of obstacles in 
the first place. Whatever we might say about 
the subsoil, the surface of the roadway did not 
belong unconditionally to the frontager more 
than'to anyone else. It did not belong to the 
ratepayers as such, nor to the local council 
whose duty it was to take care of it and keep 
it clean; and whatever works the local 
authority might have to execute upon it, they 
were bound to bear in mind that it was dedicated 
to the general public and not to those of their 
locality alone. 
Beginning with the highway itself, we might 
notice the way in which streets were constantly 
being broken up by the companies who had 
acqu wers in respect of underground 
pipes, and by the borough councils for repaving 
and for work to sewers. The companies were 
bound to give notice to the local authorities 
except in cases of emergency, but it was stated 
that in the thousands of cases per annum upon 
which in every metropolitan borough they 
interfere with the roadway they never gave 
any notice, and as the authorities would have 
no power of refusal the companies might consider 
that no useful object would be served by a 
compliance with the law. He was not sure 
that there was any remedy for this sort of 
empowering the borough councils to do all the 
work on the roadways and to charge the cost 
to the parties concerned. And that might be 
the beginning of a reform that we might apa 
to see in the system of carrying on works in the 
public ways. All such work in important 
streets should be carried on continuously, 
night and day, by three gangs, say, their 
hours and wages suitably arranged, sheltered 
when necessary from rain and snow, whether 
they were working for a company or for the 
public authority. l 

He saw the first experimental specimens of 
modern street pavements put down, and he 
hoped to see the last of the old granite which 
they are „ Whatever the respective 
merits of wood and asphalt they had this in 
common ; each was laid on a permanent founda- 
tion, each was, in fact, a wearing surface to 
the permanent road on which it was laid. If 
he were an inventor he should look out for 
some material for covering a permanent founda- 
tion by a thin layer that could be = dee or 
renewed in a night without disturbing the 
traffic; something that would form a oe 
elastic skin rougher than asphalt under the 
hoof—if horses were still to be used—and 
smoother than wood under the wheel. One 
could easily imagine such a renewable skin that 
would keep the traffic from contact with the 
pavement beneath. 

Upon the footway of this road dedicated 
to public use the shopkeeper projected his 
counter and stood outside serving his customers. 
Upon the carriage-way small traders sought 
their livelihood and costermongers set up their 
stalls, the police being advised that their 

ower over these obstructions was doubtful. 
But, if doubtful, they might reasonably get its 
legality settled by the proper tribunal. When 
one of our borough councils found courage to 
take a case before a magistrate they were 
successful, and some of their main thorough- 
fares were cleared and restored to public use. 

Besides such wholly illegitimate occupations 
of the highway, there was a much more serious 
obstruction by the frontager whose vehicles 
were for a great part of the dav loading or 
discharging in front of his warehouse or loitering 
about awaiting their turn. In the narrow 
streets of Genoa the old palaces have each their 
indoor court, stone-paved and devoted to all 
external traffic, and it seemed reasonable to 
suggest that people who needed the exclusive 
use for long periods of room for loading should 
provide them on their own ground. Perhaps 
an indoor space of a hundred feet superficial 
that would accommodate a horseless vehicle 
would answer every ordinary purpose. 

This consideration suggested the question 
whether factories or even warehouses were rightly 

laced in the central and more crowded parts of 

ndon, to which a vast multitude of persons 
not at all concerned with business of that class 
must frequently resort. This applied most 
forcibly to factories which got, not only their 


materials, but their workpeople by hundreds 
from outside the Metropolis. Many of these 
factories could be very beneficially removed 
to the locality where the workpeople had gone to 
live, and this was slowly being done. But to 
decrease the burden of London traffic it was not 
necessary to get rid of London occupations or 
of the Londoner. There were large districts in 
a middle ring round Central London where 
buildings of all kinds were worn out and squalid 
and ought to be replaced, some by better 
residences and some by such factories as could 
most conveniently be retained near to the 
centres of business, the workpeople being drawn 
largely from the families that must live near the 
same centres. As to warehouses where goods 
were stored in bulk for sale, it was very question- 
able whether all this was really necessary. 
Could not something more be done by selling 
wholesale from samples and delivering the 
oods direct from the distant storehouse or 
actory so as to avoid carriage both ways and 
costly storage in Central London ? 

There was room for vast improvements in the 
modes by which the enormously heavy market 
traffic was carried on. Smithfield Market stood 
over a network of converging railways by which 
it was expected to receive its supplies, but only 
the Great Western made use of that convenience 
for its traffic. The great bulk of the dead 
meat brought to market still came by railway 
vans through the streets. The great roads 
entering London and also the inner streets were 
still thronged by vans and carts resorting from 
distant places to the very few centres where 
markets exist, Covent Garden and Spitalfields 
Markets blocking the main streets in their 
vicinity. There might have been some recent 
improvements, but there was great and ever 
increasing need for the establishment of new 
wholesale markets near to railway stations and 
accessible from the great roads. In Germany, 
the most modern market arrangements have 
been adopted. All such towns had their cattle 
stations with lairs and markets in the outskirts 
connected with abattoirs in which were spacious 
halls for the different kinds of animals. There 
the whole of the processes involved in preparing 
the meat for the retail markets and the butchers 
shops were carried on without the least offence. 
Nobody would guess that the handsome build- 
ings standing in their clean courtyards were used 
for their actual purpose. No animal could be 
killed and no dead meat could be brought to 
these towns except at those depôts. 

They were not concerned with questions as to 
the proper authorities for supplying these and 
other important public requirements so long 
delayed, but if the movement towards decentral- 
isation went on as slowly in other respects the 
congestion of traffic in Central London would be 
intolerable. Following the directions in which 
all classes had been spreading outwards, the 

reat retail business establishments, the branch 
Ganks, churches and chapels, hospitals, theatres, 
and all places of amusement, everything that 
must keep in touch with the people might be 
found in the nearer and the outer suburbs, 
iving to many of the new centres the accommo- 
ation and the appearance of populous country 
towns. As public institutions, like the Post 
Office and the Fire Brigade, had obeyed the 
same instinct, we might live in hope. And 
when in the near future we had the option of 
talking to friends and to tradespeople and to 
City agents over the wire without leaving our 
own houses, the busiest amongst us, and the 
idlest, and the feeblest, and all who need not 
encumber the routes to the greater business 
centres would make room for those who must. 

There were classes of vehicles obstructive to 
all other traffic. Steam traction engines were 

etting more common, as they would convey 
heavy oads at half the cost of haulage by horses. 
While legislation had been proceeding rather 
deliberately with the question of light railways, 
some genius seemed to have discovered that by 
omitting the flange from the wheel a train of 
wagons might be drawn upon the public way. 
At present the largest number so combined was 
three, but that was probably due to the modera- 
tion of the owners. It was difficult to imagine 
anything more obstructive to ordinary traffic 
or more likely to cause alarm to horses. 
Amongst obstructive vehicles we must class the 
tramcar, which, however convenient it might 
be to those riding by it, was quite unsuitable in 
crowded thoroughfares not specially designed 
for such traftic. The tramcars really required 
a central landing at each stopping place and in 
many cases police assistance for the safety of 
passengers. The rails were a source of danger 


to ordinary vehicles, and they very atly 
obstructed driving in crowded dhoroughtaren. 
Having spent much time in tramcars in this 
country and on the Continent from their intro- 
duction more than thirty years ago, he thought 
they ought not to be extended in our streets, 
which were becoming more crowded than ever 
with ordiniry tra ffic and more obstructed than 
ever by refuges and lamp standards. But we were 
„ approaching a time when cars would 
run more cheaply without rails. Among the 
obstructions by special traffic, that which was 
due to the crowding of cabs on the routes to 
railway stations for particular trains was one 
of the most important. The electrification of 
short lines of railway would soon be copied by 
the longer routes. It appeared that on the 
new system each carriage would be provided 
with its separate motor, and when that came to 
ass there would be an end to the necessity for 
ong trains. Long trains were due to the 
discovery that the wheels of an engine would 
take such hold on the rails that a number of 
carriages might be drawn behind it as had 
already been done by horse traction. When 
we adopt the principle of one carriage one 
motor the carriages might follow each other 
at intervals on our longest routes just as one 
tramcar followed another in the street. The 
railway cae of the future would be self- 
complete, with buffer compartments holding 
luggage fore and aft, and there would no longer 
be a chance of great catastrophes from the 
“ telescoping” of many carriages. As a 
matter of convenience, three or four carriages 
might be combined into a train sent off for 
Liverpool or Aberdeen every quarter of an hour. 
But time-tables would become almost super- 
flous. One would drive to the station not at the 
time fixed by the company but at one’s own 
time, and take one’s place in the next available 
carriage. That would have its effect on the 
traffic of the streets. We were still suffering— 
after seventy years—from the timorous steps 
by which the great railway companies first 
approached London, halting at such remote 
pan as Chalk Farm and Nine Elms and 
ricklayers’ Arms and Shoreditch. Had they 
waited a few years each one would have placed 
its terminus on the side of London furthest from 
its line and picked up its passengers en route. 
Ever since they were thought to have actually 
come into touch with the Metropolis they had 
been struggling to get nearer the great centres. 
When this maze of underground railways now 
under construction became organised into a 
5 one would not drive to Euston or to 
annon- street or Victoria, or even to Moorgate- 
street, but would drive, or more probably walk, 
to some neighbouring underground station and 
find a long distance train line carriage that would 
pick up its local passengers and take its proper 
place in the continuous procession along the 
main line. And what happened with passengers 
would happen with goods, the receiving offices 
for which ought to be at many stations on the 
system of underground lines, from which they 
would be sent without encumbering the streets. 
With regard to moving vehicles, or such as 
were supposed to be on the move, we had arrived 
at a time when new conditions must enter into 
any consideration of the future. A motor 
cab obstructs little more than two-thirds of the 
length of cab and horse, and so with the motor 
victoria and landau and omnibus and trades- 
man’s cart and van. When these vehicles 
became so numerous as to dominate the traffic 
the vee of all vehicles using principal streets 
would be fixed at a rate uniformly high, and all 
slower vehicles would be turned into side streets. 
From his own observation there were very few 
roads which, except at crossings, would be 
insufficient for their traffic were it not for the 
mixture of slow with quick traffic. If every 
vehicle were now decreased in length by one- 
third, the capacity of every street would be 
practically increased in nearly that proportion. 
There would be no struggle to pass, as the need 
for one vehicle to pass another was due to the 
difference in the pace of horses and the difference 
in the weight of their loads. With motor 
traction, light and heavy traffic, subject to a few 
exceptional loads, sould ga at the same rate and 
use the same track. They were not concerned 
with streets of ample width where quick traffic 
could go its own pace, but with crowded streets 
where even the quickest traffic went not faster 
than an average of six miles an hour and pro- 
bably not faster than four miles, while the 
slow traffic went rather under three miles an 
hour. 
But whatever might be said about delays 
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and facilities in respect of ordinary street 
traffic, that which forced itself most into 
prominence was the obstruction caused at the 
crossings of important thoroughfares. There 
might not be very many places where one was 
liable to be delayed for more than half a minute, 
but a distinct period of stoppage was easy to 
recognise, though it was probably of less real 
consequence than the continuous delays along 
the ordinary route. The most obvious way of 
facilitating the crossing of two streams of traffic 
was to marshal the vehicles in two lines, and 
thus to reduce the length of stoppage by one- 
half. If the delay was still too great something 
further must be done. A considerable number 
of vehicles moving north and south with others 
moving east and west upon an open plain 
would pass without any sensible delay, by 
spreading out so as to take plenty of room and 
by some little skill in driving. The nearest 
approach we could make to this condition was 
the formation of a circus, like St. George’s- 
circus in the Borough, and Piccadilly-circus and 
Oxford-circus. This idea was adopted by 
Haywood at Holborn-circus and afterwards at 
Ludgate-circus. At the first of these there 
was never any obstruction, but at Ludgate- 
circus, which was obstructed by monuments 
and other obstacles, the crossing traffic was 
much more serious, and called for some further 
remedy. 

Another great remedy applicable to all the 
over-crowded crossings was the dispersing of 
the traffic by the provision of new routes or 
the greater utilisation of existing streets for 

articular classes of vehicles. There were man 
ines of thoroughfare little used along whic 
slow traffic might be directed, and there were 
useful routes by which omnibus traffic might 
travel instead of concentrating at a few points 
and actually creating this particular kind of 
obstruction. Indeed the great principle to 
be kept in view was the dispersing of traffic 
80 as to prevent its concentration at a few spots. 
It was only when all such plans failed that one 
turned to the more serious expedients of new 
thoroughfares, and the bridges and tunnels 
which were so easy to suggest and so difficult 
to adopt. 

The district lying between the Thames and 
the great boulevard formed by the City-road, 
Euston-road, and Marylebone-road, and extend- 
ing from St. Paul’s on the east to Kensing- 
ton on the west, would supply the few cases 
which seemed necessary for illustrating what 
he had to say. If our royal parks within this 
area were in any large continental capital 
they would be the resort of parties of pleasure 
and crowds of all classes, attracted partly by 
games for the children, refreshment rooms 
and concert halls for the elders, and the music 
of many bands. From Kensington on the west 
to Whitchall on the east there was a length of 
three miles—chiefly park and garden—with 
only one unrestricted route across it, that by 
Park-lane and Grosvenor-place. If we might 
not make a new road across Hyde Park or 
improve such road as exits—there would be no 
difficulty in forming a tunnel under it or under 
Kensington Gardens for the relief of the traftic 
at Kensington, at the Marble Arch, and at Hyde 
Park Corner. He was not sure how a road from 
the space in front of Buckingham Palace across 
the Green Park and Piccadilly, as far as Curzon- 
street and beyond to Grosvenor-square and 
Berkeley-square, would affect the amenities 
of the King’s palace and the new arrangements 
thereabout, but it would be convenient for 
the traffic, and the levels would allow of its 
being carried by a tunnel under Piccadilly, 
greatly to the relief of existing routes. There 
seemed no reason why all the traffic going 
by Regent-street and Pall-mall towards West- 
minster should go round by Whitehall, which 
with all its width was overcrowded. A 
carriage-way could be formed passing in two 
branches on each side of the Duke of York’s 
Column on to Storey’s-gate and to Victoria- 
street. He would assume that the new Kings- 
way would fulfil all present requirements 
of the north and south traffic between Holborn 
and the Strand. With regard to the east and 
west traffic south of Holborn and Oxford-street 
two or three routes needed to be formed, chiefly 
by utilising existing streets. A very useful 
thoroughfare might be made in relief of the 
Strand by widening the line of Chandos-street 
and Tavistock-street as far as Kingsway. A 
very useful tunnel, easy to make, had been 
suggested by Sir John Wolfe Barry to take a 
portion of the traffic from Knightsbridge to 
Piccadilly at the western angle of the Green 


Park. Other suggestions had been made of a 
road in relief of Piccadilly, to go the length of the 
Green Park to a junction with Pall-mall. No 
doubt the addition of a large amount of general 
traffic to that of Pall-mall would diminish the 
comfort of those who resort to that thoroughfare, 
but if no one was to be put to inconvenience, 
and no important building was to be removed, 
it was hard to see how the difficulties of London 
traffic were to be diminished. 

The main line of Piccadilly, extending by 
Coventry-street and Long Acre to Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, must form an important portion of any 
improved route towards the city in relief of the 
line of Oxford-street and Holborn. Arrived at 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields one might contemplate 
the obstacles which old and new structures com- 
bined to place in the way of improved routes for 
traffic. autocrat would make an example 
by driving a road rad a that Inn of Court 
to the wide part of Holborn near Gray’s-inn- 
road, or to MHolborn-circus. The Holborn- 
viaduct, a route never blocked or overcrowded, 
would take this traffic and transmit it to 
Newgate-street, which, however, we knew to be 
quite inadequate for that which it already had. 
To remedy this block which continued through 
the City, Haywood, about 1865, proposed a new 
street froin St. Sepulchres Church to run north 
of the Guildhall as far as the Whitechapel-road. 
Everybody had spoken well of it. Some projects 
embody it, but no steps had been taken to 
carry it out. Since 1865 mony obstacles in 
the shape of important buildings had been risin 
in its path. It would have taken all the throu 
traffic clear of the busy city streets, and would 
have facilitated access to the city very materially 
at many ints. Moreover the proposed 
route from Holborn-viaduct to the Whitechapel- 
road would have been shorter by one-fifteenth 
of a mile than the route by Newgate-street, 
Cheapside, and Cornhill. There was at the 

resent moment an opportunity for making a 
be inning. On the vacant land of the Christ 
Hospital site, now about to be shared by the 
Post Office and St. Bartholomew's Hospital, a 
part of this proposed road might be made so as 
to divide the Post Office land from the Hospital 
land, giving and taking where necessary, as 
the hospital is about to be rebuilt. The route 
could easily be carried as far as Little Britain, 
and on to Aldersgate- street, which would be 
one-seventh of the whole line, and an exceed- 
ingly useful thoroughfare in itself. Then 
we should come to property extremely costly, 
consisting of city warehouses as far as Moorgate- 
street, city offices as far as Bishopsgate-street, 
and the closely-packed quarter which needed 
to be opened up between Bishopsgate and 
Whitechapel-high-street. 

Failing this route, so near to business centres, 
he suggested as worth consideration a line 
somewhat further north. Starting from 
Holborn-circus it would go down Charterhouse- 
street, the gradient of which was excellent, being 
l in 45, and, crossing the Farringdon-road, 
would proceed along the north side of the 
Corporation Meat and Poultry Markets, striking 
the line of the Metropolitan Railway at Alders- 
gate Station. Then the road would be formed 
above the railway at the level of the streets by 
Moorgate-street through Finsbury-circus, and 
would leave the railway at Bishopsgate Station, 

oing straight to the Whitechapel-road, as 
Pete en That scheme would involve 
the reconstruction of three Metropolitan stations 
and, for the public advantage, would place the 
railway line in tunnel, just as the greater part 
of that line was originally put in tunnel for the 
advantage of the railway company The 
length from Holborn-circus to Whitechapel 
would be a mile and two-thirds, which was 
exactly the same length as the route by the 
Post Office and the Bank. It would pass in 
front of the Broad-street and Liverpool-street 
Stations, would relieve all the streets on the 
north of the City, and might lead to a better 
direction of the northern traffic towards the 
Tower Bridge. It would be of ample width 
for its traffic ; while the existing route was so 
over-crowded that through traffic ought to be 
forbidden. But, before forbidding the passage 
of vehicles where they require to go, some such 
substitute as he had indicated must be provided. 
As to traffic north and south through the City, 
what he thought should be done was to reduce 
the height of Southwark Bridge as much as 
possible, and get the advantage of a foot or 
two feet at Upper Thames-street. Then form 
@ new route in tunnel on the east side of Queen- 
street passing under Cannon-street, Queen 
Victoria-street, and Cheapside, and rising to 


the level of Gresham-street. If no more should 
be done at first than to widen Gresham-street 
and the bit of Lothbury, to a junction wish 
Moorgate-street at the northern corner of the 
Bank, there would be formed a good route 
rather shorter to the Elephant and (aste 
than that by London Bridge, and with gradients 
better throughout than the existing gradien:s 
of Southwark Bridge. He doubted if ther 
would now be any block of traffic at the Bank, 
were it not for the great number of omnibus. 
If these new routes should be made, the 
omnibuses going east and west might be invited 
to go by the new northern route, or by Cannon- 
street, and those going north and south mizgh: 
be turned from Moorgate-street towards South- 
wark Bridge. 

Mr. Blashill subsequently dealt with the 
traffic of Oxford-street and Holborn, and the 
densely-populated districts on both sides. The 
crossing-places should be made more numerous. 
and the omnibus should traverse these neglected 
areas. South of Oxford-street there is a great 
district of mean streets between Regent-street 
and Shaftesbury-a venue, in which a line of 
thoroughfare running northward to Oxford. 
street opposite to Great Portland-street would 
be a very useful improvement, relieving the 
traffic of Regent-street and at the crossing of 
Oxford-circus. For the relief of the traffie 
crossing of Oxford-street at the Tottenham 
Court-road, a new line of main street might be 
made from Cambridge-circus by way of Soho- 
square, crossing Oxford-street near to Rathbone- 

lace, and proceeding northward parallel with 

ottenham Court-road across the Euston-road 
as far as the Cobden Statue, or beyond. There 
would be no serious difficulty in gee this 
new route dip under Oxford-street and also 
under the Euston-road, so as to prevent crossing 
the traffic of those crowded thoroughfares. 
From this new road a branch might be taken 
to run to the Portland-road Station. He had a 
strong opinion that the Midland Railway, 
which was on the high level, ought to run 
over the Euston-road and through the district 
due south, crossing over or under Theobald's- 
road, and over or under Holborn, to a terminus 
on the north side of Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

Mr. Daniel Watney moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Blashill for his pa „ and, on 
behalf of Mr. Howard Martin, he also moved 
the adjournment of the discussion. 

Mr. T. M. Rickman seconded, and the motion 


was agreed to. 
— —-— 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


A meeting of the members of the Association 
of Municipal and County Engineers was 
held in the Town Hall, Great Grimsby, on 
Saturday, April 23. The meeting brought 
together a large gathering of members, among 
those present being the President (Mr. W. 
Weaver, C. E., of Kensington), Messrs. C. F. 
Wike, Sheffield; A. D. Greatorex, West Brom- 
wich; J. Lobley, Hanley; A. E. White, Hull; 
E. P. Hooley, Nottingham ; W. H. Hopkinson, 
Keighley ; E. Rushton, Cleethorpes; J. Clare, 
Sleaford; T. Henry, Retford; J. W. Cockrill, 
Great Yarmouth, hon. district secretary ; 
and others. 

The Mayor (Councillor Bannister), presided 
at the opening of the meeting, and heartily 
welcomed the Association to Grimsby. 

Alderman G. Doughty, M.P., spoke of the 
progress of Grimsby in recent years. He 
remembered Grimsby when it had not many 
more than 12,000 inhabitants; now it had 
70,000. He believed they were on the threshold 
of the greatest development of any town on 
the East Coast—the construction of a deep 
water dock at Immingham. The Bill had 
passed the House of Commons, and in the case 
of an enterprise of that kind he could not 
conceive serious people who had spent thousands 
of pounds in fruitless opposition in the House 
of Commons, going on with the opposition in 
the House of Lords. 

The President thanked the Mayor and 
Corporation for the cordial welcome given to the 
Association. The proceedings were then 
adjourned, the Mayor entertaining the mem bers 
to luncheon in the banqueting chamber. 

On resuming, the President took the chair, 
and expressed his pleasure in meeting the 
members of the Eastern Counties. 

On the proposition of Mr. Wike, of Sheffield. 
Mr. J. W. Cockrill, C.E., of Great Yarmouth, 
was unanimously re-elected honorary secretary 
for the Eastern Counties district. 
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Municipal Works of Great Grimsby. 

Mr. H. Gilbert Wyatt, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, presented a 
aper on the municipal works of Great Grimsby. 
e described it as the largest county borough 
in Lincolnshire, and not as stated in a London 
mewspaper on the occasion of the fishing dispute 
two years ago, “a small fishing village on the 
Yorkshire coast.“ The town is very flat, 
and the greater part of it is only a few feet above 
the level of ordinary spring tides. Probably 
One-fifth of the town does not lie more than 
One foot above tide level, and, speaking gener- 
ally, in that portion of the town which has 
already been built, there is not more than 
7 ft. difference in the levels between the lowest 
and the highest parts. The area is 3,120 acres, 
the population 63,138, living in 13,330 houses. 
Assessable value for poor rate purposes (which 
includes borough and education rates), 254, 88 Il. 
The death-rate for the year ending December 
31, 1902, was 15:294 per 1,000, with a zymotic 
death-rate of 2°213. These figures show that 
Grimsby ranks amongst the healthiest towns 
in the country. There are about 43§ miles of 
highways and dedicated streets in the borough, 
and about seven-eights of a mile of private 
streets which have not been taken over. The 
whole of the roads in the town are macadam. 
The Private Street Works Act, 1892, has been 
adopted by the Corporation, but it is very 
seldom put into force. The author has only 
made four provisional apportionments during 
the period he has held office at Grimsby; of 
these only two have been carried out, and each 
of these cases was a back street 12 ft. and 14 ft. 
in width. There are probably two miles of 
streets and roads in Grimsby in which trees have 
been planted. In view of the nature of the 
soil, and ite proximity to the sea, there are not 
many trees suitable for street planting. Those 
which stand the climate best are: English elm, 
Sycamore and lime, red-twigged. The tramways 
in Grimsby are in the hands of the Great 
Grimsby Street Tramways Company under a 
lease of twenty-one years from July 21, 1900. 
The company agrees to pay to the Corporation 
for way-leave the sum of 1,000. per annum 
for the first five years; 1,250/. per annum for 
the next five years; 1,5007. per annum for the 
next three years; 1,75%. per annum for the 
next three years; 2,00 C. for the remaining 
five years, making a total of 30, 000“. for the 
twenty-one years’ lease. The Corporation 
supplies the whole of the electricity required 
at a charge of 14d. per Board of Trade unit for 
the first 360,000 units used during each year ; 
lłd. per unit for the next 100,000 units, and 
1 i per unit for all current used in excess 
of 460,000; and it is also provided that the 
company shall pay the Corporation for the 
first 360,000 units whether such quantity shall 
or shall not have been actually supplied to or 
used by the company. The company also 
repair the paving between, and to the extent 
of 18 in. outside, the tramlines. The total 
length of road on which tramways have 
been laid is 44 miles, there being 2 miles of 
double lines and 1% mile of single line, with 
41 mile of passing places, making a total of 
P ae of tramway on the 44 miles of road. 
ere is no sewage problem in Grimsby except 
when the sewers are overcharged with storm 
water, and at such times small areas of the 
town are flooded to the extent of a few inches. 
The sewage is discharged without any treatment 
into the Humber. Prior to the erection of the 
umping-station, and as a consequence of the 
ow level of the town, the original sewers of 
the town were laid at a very shallow depth, 
and, the ground being saturated with subsoil 
water, cellars were not as a rule constructed. 
An ordinary flap valve was placed at the sewage 
outlet, and for a certain period during every 
tide, that is, twice in each twenty-four hours, 
the sewers were compelled to act as elongated 
reservoirs of sewage. As the town extended, 
the quantity of sewage became greater than 

the reservoir room, and it was found necessa 
about 1890 to construct deep sewers through 
the town and to build a pumping-station. 
The scheme was very well laid out, the works 
were constructed in the best possible manner, 
and up to the present the writer has not found 
anything which he could mend. Trial openings 
were made some two years ago in various parts 
of the town to ascertain the condition of the 
sewers and the writer was able to report them 
as being in perfect condition. The pumping- 
station was designed by Mr. Marshal Petree 
Assoc.M. Inst.C.E. (the author’s predecessor and 
a former member of the Association). The 


invert of the main sewer at this point is 3-20 ft. 
below ordnance datum, and ordinary spring 


tides rise to 10°33 above ordnance datum. 


Pumping is commenced three and a-half hours 
before high tide, that is, when the tide reaches 
the level of ordnance datum, and continues 
until three and a-half hours after high tide, by 


which time it has again fallen to that level; 
the ordinary maximum lift being, therefore, 
between 13 ft. and 14 ft., and the duration 


of pumping seven hours out of every twelve 
an 


a-half. The pumps are centrifugal, 18 in. 
diameter, and were constructed so as to be 


capable of dealing with 600,000 gallons per 


hour. Owing to the flatness of the town, 
continual flushing of the sewers is necessary, 
and in connection with the pumping-station 
an elevated tank containing 90,000 gallons 
was constructed which is filled twice daily by 
subsidiary pumps. From this elevated tank a 
system of water mains is laid through a large por- 
tion of the town, and the water is used for sewer 
flushing, street watering, and similar purposes. 
The gas supply is in the hands of a private 
company; the price being 2s. 5d. per 1,000 
cubic feet. 

The water supply is also in the hands of a 
private con The supply is derived from 
artesian wells sunk into the halk: is ample in 
quantity and excellent in quality. The water 
is somewhat hard being 10°10 degrees on 
Clarke’s scale, but the hardness is chiefly 
temporary, 14°35 being removed by boiling. 
A committee has been formed by the Town 
Council for the purpose of making inquiries 
as to the advisability of acquiring the water- 
works, but their deliberations have not yet taken 
the form of a report. 

The public lighting is done in three portions. 
About 3} miles of streets are lighted by electri- 
city from the Corporation’s own electricity 
works; the number of lamps is eighty, being 
Gilbert’s arc lamps—some 10 ampéres and some 
6 ampéres. The electricity committee supplies 
the lamp-column, lighting, extinguishing, clean- 
ing, repairs, carbons, painting of lamp-column, 
etc., at an inclusive charge of lłd. per hour 
for the 10 ampère arcs, and 85d. per hour for 
the 6 ampère arcs. Half the lamps are lit 3,637 
hours per annum, and the remainder, being 
extinguished at midnight, for half this time. 
The remainder of the town is lit by two gas 
companies ; all the lamps having been converted 
within the last twelve months into incan- 
descent mantles. One company has 770 street 
lamps in use, and the charge is &. 128. 9d. per 
lamp for 3,802 hours; this price including 
lighting, extinguishing, cleaning, mantles, 
repairs, „ column, etc. The other 
company has 144 street lamps, and the inclusive 
charge is J. 19s. 2d. He was informed by the 
manager of one of the companies that they 
estimate to use twelve mantles per annum. 
The lamps are lighted all the year round from 
sunset to sunrise. The Corporation expends 
about 750l. per annum in cleansing street 
gullies, and gullies under slopstones and sinks 
on private property. There are about 26,000 
gullies in the town, and of these about 17,000 
are emptied by means of scoops about five times 
per annum, being filled with water immediately 
after being emptied. It is unfortunate that 
the local name for these gullies is ‘‘ cesspools,”’ 
and occasionally papers outside Grimsby call 
public attention to the fact that there are 
20,000 cesspools in the town; the fact 
being that there are not more than half. a- 
dozen altogether, and the term refers to 
ordinary trapped gullies. It is possibly a 
question as to whether this cleansing ought to 
be done at the ratepayers’ expense ; but, on the 
other hand, if owners were compelled to put 
in self-cleansing gullies, the sedimental matters 
would be wasked: into the drains and thence 
into the sewers, resulting in the necessity of a 
greater expenditure on sewer flushing; the 
expenditure on gully cleansing is not only good, 
from a sanitary point of view, but is probably 
economical. The question of the disposal of 
household refuse had been a cause of consider- 
able anxiety to the Corporation for a long 
time, and the erection of a destructor, for the 
purpose of disposing of the refuse in a more 
sanitary manner, had been talked about for 
nearly ten years before it actually came to pass. 
A specification was prepared for a 4-cell destruc- 
tor, capable of burning forty tons of refuse 
per day, and tenders were invited in April 
1901 ; that of the Horsfall Destructor Company 
for 8,507}. lls. was accepted, and application 
was made to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow 10,500/., which sum was to 


cover the above amount and the cost of offices, 
boundary walls, paving, clerks of works, and 
contingencies. The contract with the Horsfall 
Destructor Company was sealed on June 11, 
1902, and the erection of the destructor was 
commenced on the following day, ten months 
being allowed for the carrying out of the work. 
The drying fires were lit on April 20, 1903, and 
the consumption of refuse began on Monday, 
May 11, so that the contract time was very 
closely adhered to. The site chosen for the 
destructor is land belonging to the Corporation 
adjoining its electricity works, the idea being 
that’ any surplus steam made by the destruction 
of refuse should be transferred to the electricity 
department at an agreed charge. The chimney 
had already been erected of sufficient size to suit 
the electricity works and the destructor. A 
clinker crusher is provided together with a 
revolving screen; and since the opening there 
has been a good demand for the hard clinker 
which is produced. A mortar-mill is included 
in the scheme, and in all specifications for work 
carried out by the Corporation it is provided 
that the mortar shall obtained from the 
destructor department. The Local Govern- 
ment Board prohibited the sale of mortar, and 
thus prevents, to some extent, municipal 
trading. So far as is possible, the destructor 
answers every expectation, but the quantity 
of steam N is limited by the amount 
of refuse received. During the first few months 
of working the refuse brought in amounted to 
181 tons per day, while the capacity of the 
destructor is 40 tons. Since the winter season 
commenced the refuse has become heavier, 
and has amounted to 25 or 26 tons per day; 
the consequence is that it has been possible 
to supply steam during the whole twenty-four 
hours, and the average receipts per month 
have been about III. The amount paid at 
present is d. per unit for each unit of 
electricity produced from steam supplied by 
the destructor, but it must be remembered that, 
whilst the electricity department is using steam 
from the destructor, they have a boiler lying 
idle, and, at the same time, are saddled with 
its capital charges in the way of interest and 
repayment. When the next boiler is laid down 
at the destructor—that is, when the electricity 
department next requires a boiler, the steam 
will be charged at a higher and a fairer price. 
The Corporation possesses two hospitals; one 
for ordinary infections, and one for smallpox. 
Great difficulty has been experienced in pro- 
curing suitable pieces of land for the erection of 
permanent hospitals, though the Corporation is 
now finding its way out of its difficulties ; the 
consequence is that the whole of the buildings 
are of corrugated iron and timber construction. 
The isolation hospital is situated in Little Coates, 
about three-quarters of a mile outside the 
borough. The accommodation is for forty beds. 
The smallpox hospital has been erected within 
the last twelve months, on a plot of land the 
Corporation were able to purchase at Laceby, 
about three miles beyond the borough boundary. 
The accommodation is for twenty-four patients 
in two pavilions of twelve beds each, and the 
administration block contains seven bedrooms. 
There are three parks in Grimsby. One of these 
—containing 23} acres—is situated in the south 
part of the 50 h, on land presented for the 
purpose by Lord Heneage. The second is 
situated on the west boundary of the borough, 
lying along the north bank of the river Freshney, 
on land forming part of the Corporation 
estate. The third is situated on the east side of 
the borough on land presented by Mr. A. W. T. 
Grant-Thorold. It contains 8 acres, and has been 
laid out by the author during the sa year. 
In the course of discussion, the Presi- 
dent said he did not agree with the cleans- 
ing of gullies on private property by the 
Municipality. The more publio employees 
were kept off private property the better. As 
to the selling of steam generated by the destruc- 
tor, he did not know any case where that had 
been successful, owing to the variation in the 
quantity of pressure of the steam produced. 
He knew many cases where large destructors 
had been designed on these lines where the 
bypass for the steam had not been opened 
after the first three months. . l 
Mr. Vignole, electric lighting engineer, said 
the arrangement as to the rate of sale to the 
electric lighting department worked very well, 
but the amount of steam was very small. In 
his opinion a great deal too much had been 
made in the past of raising steam from destruc- 
tors. There was no doubt the first duty of a 
destructor was to destroy refuse, and tho 
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secondary consideration was the raising of 
steam 
Mr. C. F. Wike, Sheffield, considered the 
taking over of macadam-made roads was an 
7 E question in regard to maintenance. 
It had been done in old times in Sheffield, and 
now they had the unenviable reputation of 
being the heaviest rated town in England. 
They now insisted upon the streets being paved 
and flagged before they were taken over. 
Ald. ‘Doleson; Grimsby, said he was of opinion 
that the bargain the Corporation had made with 
the Tramway Company was a very good one. 
Mr. Wyatt briefly replied. 


Ventilation of Sewers. 


Mr. Wyatt, Assoc. M. Inat., C. HF., also read 
a p per on the ventilation of sewers. He 
said—“ Many medical scientists have proved 
to their own satisfaction that sewer air is 
incapable of disseminating the germs of disease, 
but it is certain that more diseases are now 
popularly supposed to be traceable to sewer 
gases than was the case some years ago. Itir 
almost certain, too, that those who live in 
houses to which sewer gas has access are much 
more liable to infection from zymotic diseases 
than those who live in pure atmosphere ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the men whose work occupies 
them several hours each day in and about sewers 
seldom acquire any of these diseases. Many 
municipal engineers and medical officers of 
health blame the intercepting trap for the 
increase in the quantity and foulness of sewer 
air. Some go even so far as to advocate its 
omission altogether. The chief point raised 
by them is that the trap is never adequately 
flushed out, and that decomposable matteis 
remaining in the trap putrefy before they reach 
the sewer. The intercepting trap was intro- 
duced by the experts who were consulted by the 
Local Government Board in the preparation of 
their Model Bye-laws in 1876; whilst being 
correct in theory, it has many drawbacks in 
poose and has tended to obstruct the venti- 
ation of sewers through the house drains. 
Owing to the small quantity and irregular 
flow of sewage from a small block of houses. 
putrescible matters are always left in the trap, 
sometimes for several hours, to be partly carried 
away by the next flush. Where more solid 
matters find their way into the drains these are 
washed along into the trap, there subside, and 
the trap becomes choked. It has also been 
found in Grimsby that many drains from 
properties enter the sewers at so low a level 
that the junction is submerged, and when the 
sewage rises above its ordinary level, the air in 
the length of pipe between the intercepting trap 
and the sewer becomes compressed, and prevents 
a flow of sewage through the trap. On account 
of this frequent blocking of the traps and the 
obstruction to the ventilation of sewers, many 
municipal engineers desire to do without them, 
and some local authorities have ceased to use 
them. In view, however, of the probability 
of defects existing in the house drains, the 
author does not recommend that the intercept- 
ing trap should be abandoned. In the author's 
opinion, the ventilation of sewers (and by this is 
meant a continuous current in one direction) is 
not desirable, except on those occasions where 
workmen have to descend for certain purposes, 
In this case the opening of manhole covers in 
the neighbourhood for some period of time 
before the workmen descend will ventilate that 

ortion of the sewer and the men may descend 
with safety. Nor is a continuous current of air 
in any one direction along a sewer a necessity ; 
what is required is a system of vent openings 
on the sewers, so arranged as to act either as 
inlets or outlets, discharging the sewer gases 
away from human beings, house windows, etc. 
Many attempts have been made to filter the air 
as it passes up the manhole, either through 
trays of charcoal or sheets of felt, and in other 
ways. An effective method of deodorisation is 
by arranging chemicals so as to have a continual 
flow of chemical into the sewer air, but these 
methods are so expensive that no local authority 
is likely to maintain them for any lengthened 
period. The conclusions at which he had 
arrived were (1) That ventilation of sewers at 
the level of the street is both objectionable and 
dangerous. (2) That the ventilation of sewers 
by means of alternate surface openings and tall 
shafts, on the assumption that the surface open- 
ings will always act as an inlet, whilst there is a 
constant updraught in the tall shaft, is unsatis- 
factory in practice, as it is found that the direc- 
tion of the air currents is often reversed, and 
the surface openings act as an outlet. (3) 


That the filtration of sewer air whilst passing 
upwards through surface openings has been 
proved a failure. 
sewer gas by cremation, the 
formation of sewer gases by chemicals, and the 
mechanical removal by fans are too expensive 
for ordinary use in towns. 
factory chimneys or of a few tall shafts of large 
sectional area is not satisfactory, as their 
influence is often local. 


(4) That the destruction of 
revention of the 


(5) That the use of 


(6) That the solution 
of the problem appears to be the adoption of 
a large number of reasonably-sized vent shafts 
at frequent intervals (this being practically the 
adoption of surface ventilation at the level of & 
horizontal plane a few feet higher than house 
roofs), the vent shafts to be provided in all cases 
with rust pockets. (7) That sewers must be 
regularly and frequently flushed so that putre- 
factive matters may removed before the 
production of foul gases commences. (8) That 
the ventilation of the length of drain between the 
sewer and the intercepting trap should be 
arranged for and carried out by the person 
building at the time of the erection of the 
property.” 

The President said that they must recognise 
that the intercepting trap, which had thrust 
upon the public authority the nuisance created 
by the abutting house, had come to stay. He 
was erecting 6 by 4 ventilating shafts, jointed 
with molten lead, and carrying them up suitable 
buildings. That was, in his opinion, about the 
best thing that municipal engineers could adopt 
in the present state of things. 

Mr. W A. Vignoles, electrical engineer, 
presented a paper descriptive of the electrical 
works. 

The afternoon was devoted to an inspection of 
the destructor, the electricity works, and the fire 
station, and on the conclusion of the round of 
visits the Mayor entertained the party to tea at 
the Yarborough Hotal. 


—ꝛ — — 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS : 


THE JAMES FORREST LECTURE. 


In the James Forrest” lecture on Internal 
Combustion Motors, delivered last week by Mr. 
Dugald Clerk at the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, we have a most useful contribution on 
the subject of internal combustion motors. 
Although directing his attention chiefly to 
work that remains to be done for the improve- 
ment of such engines, Mr. Clerk gave some 
account of what has already been accomplished, 
thus helping his hearers in some measure to 
appreciate the probable line of future progress. 
So far as mechanical details are concerned, 
there bas been manifest improvement during 
the last twenty years, and in the same period a 
steady increase of heat efficiency has been 
manifested. For instance, in Slaby’s first test. 
in 1882, the heat converted into indicated work 
was only 16 per cent. of the total heat given 
to the engine, and in the tests by Humphreys 
and by Witz in 1900, the proportion is 28 per 
cent. In this ques‘ion of heat efficiency the 
chemist and the physicist can undoubtedly 
help the engineer, and the suggestion made 
by Mr. Clerk was that such assistance could 
be best afforded at the present time by settling 
the data necessary for the fo:'mulation of a 
quantitatively accurate standard engine of 
comparison. Before such a machine can be 
realised, more knowledge is required as to the 
actual conditions prevailing during gaseous 
explo ions, and, as to the specific heat of air and 
various gases at high temperatures, Mr. 
Clerk, who possesses no mean claim to be called 
a phys cist—although modestly differentiating 
himself as an engineer— proposed three methods 
for determining the specific heit of such sub- 
stances :—(1) By compressing the gas in a pump 
cylinder, and, after comparing compression and 
expansion curves together with heat flow, by 
calculate the specific heat; (2) by heating 
the gas electrically, then measuring its tem- 
perature when incandes ent, and absorbing 
the heit in a calorimeter ; and (3) by causing 
a giscous explosion, then measuring the inflam- 
mable gas not consumed, and so estimating 
for a given period of the explosion the amount 
of heat evolved at a given point. Such experi- 
ments are laborious and expensive, and several 
years’ work might be required to obtain the 
essential data. The present position of gas- 
engine theory is much in the state occupied by 
steam-engine theory before the properties of 
steam were accurately determined, and a 
settlement of the points raised by Mr. Clerk 


would be of immense service to tho e who are 
interested, directly and 
continued progress of the internal combustica 
motor. 


indirectly, in the 


— — 


TRADES UNIONS AND TRADE DIS PC TES. 


THE following is the text of the bill which was 


discussed on Friday last in the House of Com- 
mons, and is referred to in a Note in our present 
issue: 


A Bill to Amend the Law relating to Trade- 
Unions and Trade Disputes. 
Be it enacted by the King’s 


most Bxcetiest 


Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Sp 


tual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
resent parliament assembled, and by the authority oi 

e same, as follows :— 

1. Legislation of peaceful picketing.—It shal 
be lawful for any person or persons acting either 
on their own behalf or on behalf of a trade umon 
or other association of individuals, registered or un- 
registered, in contemplation of or during the con- 
tinuance of any trade dispute, to attend for any of the 
following E at or near a house or place where 4 

rson resides or works, or carries on business, or 

appens to be :— 


(1) for the purpose of peacefully obtaining ct 
communicating information : 


(2) for the p of peacefully persuading any 
person to wore or abstain from working. 

2. Amendment of law of conspiracy.—An agreement 
or combination by two or more persons to do or 
procure to be done any act in contemplation or furti er- 
ance of a trade dispute shall not be ground for an 
action, if such act when committed by one person 
would not be ground for an action. 

3. Protection of trade union funds.—An action 
shall not be brought against a trade union, or other 
association aforesaid, for the recovery of damaze 
sustained by any person or persons by reason 
of the action of a member or members of such trade 
union, or other association aforesaid. 

4. Short title.— This Act may be cited as the Trades 
Dispute Act, 1904. 


— 88 — 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

THE first ordinary weekly meeting of the 
London County Council after the Easter 
recess was held on Tuesday in the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, Mr. J. Williams Benn, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Battersea Borough Council, 10, 249“. for electric 
lighting works; Hackney Guardians, 20.0. 
for Poor Law purposes; Lewisham Borough 
Council, 4,202/. for sewers; Poplar Borough 
Council, 2,51%. for public libraries; St. Pancras 
Borough Council, 19,4822. for the erection of 
lodging-houses; and Whitechapel Guardians, 
3,000. for Poor Law ur poses. Sanction was 
also given to the following loans :—Stepney 
Borough Council, 17,6502. for electric light 
installation, and 40,000. for electric light 
installation and meters; and Westminster 
City Council, 6, O00“. for paving works. 

Housing Loans.—The Finance Committee 
reported that, as the result of negotiations with 
the Treasury, the Treasury were prepared to 
extend the period of loans for land to eighty 
years, and to waive the condition that this 
should be accompanied by the adoption of the 
instalment system of repayment. 

Mr. A. Smith congratulated the Committee 
on having got the important concessions they 
had. He regretted, however, that the period 
for buildings had not been also extended. 

Lord Welby, replying to Mr. Verney, said the 
Committee would continue to press the desira- 
bility of extending the period of loans beyond the 
sixty years. At present the Treasury did not 
cast any doubt as to the life of the Council's 
buildings, but they objected on principle to 
loans on buildings being for more than sixty 
years. 

War Trophies. — The Parks Committee recom- 
mended that two guns which had been allotted 
to London should be placed within the railings 
of the Victoria Embankment-gardens. One is 
a 57mm. B. L. Krupp gun, a trophy of the 
South African War, and the other a bronze 
54-ton gun captured in the recent China Expe- 
dition. 

Mr. Dolman moved, and Mr. Taylor seconded, 
that the recommendation be referred back. 

Sir William Richmond said the Council had no 
business with political matters, and they were 
not called upon to say whether the Boer War 
or the Chinese War were just wars. There was. 
however, another question. Was it desiratie 
to put in the face of a peaceful people the very 
implements which had been slaughtering ther 
soldiers and the soldiers of other countries 4 
good as theirs? Therefore, he supported the 
Amendment with all his heart. 

The amendment was ultimately carried by 
seventy-four votes to forty. 
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Paving and drainage of Stables rand, Stable 
Yards.—The following recommendation of the 
Parliamentary Committee was agreed to :— 
That the course of action taken by the 
Parliamentary Committee in withdrawing the 
application to Parliament, sanctioned by the 
Council on June 23, 1903, for powers to enable 
the Council to make by-laws requiring stables 
to be paved with impervious materials, be 
approved. ; 

ramway Works.—The Highways Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed :— 

“That the estimate of 5,000}. submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved ; and that expenditure 
on capital account, not exceeding that amount in all, 
be authorised in connexion with the purchase by the 
Council of the site known as The Gables,’ East-hill, 
Wandsworth, for the erection thereon of a sub-station 
for the electrical working of a portion of the Council's 
tramways. 

„That the site known as ‘The Gables,’ East-hill, 
Wandsworth, referred to in the foregoing resolution, be 
acquired from the Wandsworth Board of Guardians 
for the sum of 4,5002. ; that the valuer do issue a draft 
contract, allowing, in addition to that amount, one 
surveyor's fee on Ryde's scale, an amount for solicitors’ 
preliminary costs, the usual legal expenses of deducing 

tle, and any other necessary expenses. 

That expenditure not ex ing 15,000}. be author- 
ised in connexion with the supply, delivery, and laying 
of (i.) the high-tension cables, and (ii.) the low-tension 
cables, required in connexion with the reconstruction, 
for electrical traction, of certain short lengths, situated 
in the Metropolitan Boroughs of Southwark and Ber- 
mondsey, of the London County Council Tramways. 

That the offers of Messrs. Siemens Brothers and Co., 
Limited, and the British aes Cables, Limited, respec- 
tively, to supply, deliver, and lay, at the schedule rates 
under their existing contracts with the Council (i.) the 
high-tension cables, and (ii.) the low-tension cables, 
referred to in the foregoing resolution, be accepted. 

That the estimate of 410/. submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved ; and that expenditure 
of sums not exceeding that amount in all be authorised 
in connexion with the supply and erection of additional 
low-tension switchboards for the Elephant and Castle 
sub-station of the London County Council Tramways. 

“ That the offer of Mr. Bertram Thomas to supply 
and erect, at the schedule rates under his existing con- 
tract with the Council, the low-tension switchboards 
referred to in the foregoing resolution, be accepted. 

That the supplemental estimate of 4,000/. sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee be approved, in con- 
nexion with the purchase of single-truck electrical cars 
for use on the Streatham and other sections of the London 
County Council Tramways; and that expenditure of 
112/. 88. be sanctioned, in addition to the sums of 
47,688J. and 11,2007. sanctioned for the purchase from 
Messrs. Dick, Kerr, and Co., Limited, of 1100 single- 
truck electrical cars.“ 

Holborn-to-Strand Lettings.— The Improve- 
ments Committee reported that they were 
considering what modifications, if any. shoul 
be made in the conditions upon which the 
Council’s land, in connexion with the Holborn 
to Strand improvement, had in the past been 
offered for letting, but they had not yet had 
sufficient time to formulate any definite pro- 

als. 

Piccadilly Widening Rumour.— Earl Carring- 
ton asked the chairman of the Improvements 
Committee if his attention had been called to a 
newspaper report, which stated that certain 
property had n acquired by the Council for 
the widening of Piccadilly at the south end of 
Park-lane ? 

Mr. W. Davies replied that he had seen the 
statement that the Council had acquired 
Gloucester House for that purpose, but there 
was no authority for it. 

The Council shortly afterwards adjourned. 


— . — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses : — 

City.—(a) That the resolutions in respect of 
the erection of an open iron and concrete 
gangway across Water-street, City, to connect 
warehouses on the east and west sides of that 
street (Messrs. Cheston and Perkin for Messrs. 
Spicer Bros., Ltd.), be rescinded; (b) an open 
iron and concrete gangway across Water-street, 
City, to connect warehouses on the east and 
west sides of that street (Messrs. Cheston and 
Perkin for Messrs. Spicer Bros., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Brizton.—(a) That the resolution consenting 
to the erecting of a building on the south side 
of Southesk-street, Stockwell (Mr. W. 8. 
Huxley for Messrs. Hammerton and Co.), be 
rescinded; (b) a building on a site on the 
south side of Southesk-street, Stockwell 
(Mr. W. 8. Huxley for Messrs. Hammerton 
and Co.).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Clapham.—A showcase upon part of the 
forecourt of No. 81, Clapham-park-road, 
Wandsworth (Mr. G. Garner for Mr. W. 
Whiteman).—Consent. 


1894 


St. George, Hanover-sguare.—An iron and 
glass shelter in front of the York Hotel,“ 
Albemarle-street, St. 17 0 5 Hanover-square 
(Mr. S. J. May for Mr. F. May).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—The retention of an addition 
to a covered way in front of No. 38, Quex- 
road, Hampstead (Mr. J. D. Hunter for Mr. 
H. Marx):.— Consent. 

Dulwich.—Retention of two-story bay-win- 
dows to two houses on the west side of Carlton- 
road, Dulwich (Mr. A. E. Millins for Mr. 
J. H. Cooper).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—One-story shops upon part 
of the forecourts of Nos. 8 and 10, Stamford- 
hill (Mr. J. Hamilton for Messrs. Smallshaw 
and Walker).—Consent. 

Hampstead. — Porches, bay-window, veran- 
dah, and projecting truss bracket to No. 58. 
Kidderpore- avenue, Hampstead (Mr. T. C. 
Ovenston, for Mr. C. Topham).—Consent. 

Hampstead. A timber-framed porch to a 
house in course of erection on the south side 
of Eton- avenue, Hampstead (Mr. A. F. 
Faulkner for Mr. Willett). —Consent. 

Islington, East. An iron and glass- covered 
way in front of the Highbury Atheneum, 
Highbury New Park, Islington (Messrs. W. 
Bradbear and Son for the Highbury Athe- 
neum, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—An iron and glass 
porch to No. 13, Essex-villas, Phillimore- 
gardens, Kensington (Mr. G. H. Webb for 
Mr. R. L. Pugh).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Porches to Nos. 30 to 58 (even 
numbers only), inclusive, Homecroft-road, 
Sydenham (Mr. A. Haines for Messrs. Cake- 
bread, Robey, and Co.).—Consent. 

Afurylebone, East.—A porch to block E. 
Clarence Gate-mansions, Glentworth-street, St. 
Marylebone (Messrs. Hudson and Hunt for 
the Clarence Gate-mansions Company, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Marylebone, East.t—Bay-windows, porches, 
balconies, and projecting chimney stack at 
No. 54, Great Marylebone-street and Nos. 58 
and 59, Wimpole-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. 
F. M. Elgood for Mr. S. Lithgow).— Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Addition to an existing 
one stony shop in front of No. 58, Westbourne- 
rove, Paddington (Mr. J. C. Radford for Mr. 

. C. Brown).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—The retention 
of an iron and glass shelter at the restaurant 
entrance at the Berkeley Hotel, No. 77, Picca- 
dilly (Messrs. Forsyth and Maule for the 
directors of the Berkeley Hotel Company, 
Ltd.)—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Retention of three buildings 
on the south side of Oakhill-road, Wands- 
worth, westward of Putney-bridge-road 
(Messrs. Witham, Roskell, Munster, and Weld 
for the Misses Kenyon, Monahan, and 
Bodkin).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—That the application of Mr. 
C. W. Isitt for an extension of the periods 
within which the erection of a building on the 
south side of New-park-road, Brixton, east- 
ward of Streatham-place, was required to be 
commenced and completed be granted.— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Retention of a greenhouse in 
the garden of No. 10, Lessingham-avenue, 
Wandsworth (Mr. R. Baylis).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—The retention of two porches 
to Nos. 63 and 65, Wimbledon-park-road, 
Southfields, Wandsworth (Mr. F. E. Boulting). 
-—Consent. 

Westminster.—An oriel window to a build- 
ing on the south side of Great College-street, 
Westminster (Mr. A. B. Jackson for the 
Governing Body of Westminster School).— 
Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Water-closet additions 
over the porches in front of Nos. 123, 125, 133, 
135, 143 and 145, Elgin-crescent, Notting-hill 
(Mr. C. W. Boswell for Mr. G. Colley).— 
Refused. 

Chelsea.—The enlargement of an existing 
bay-window at No. 22, Hans-place, Chelsea, 
abutting upon Pont-street (Mr. C. Eliot for 
Mr. C. Rose).—Refused. 

Hampstead.—Building in front of “ North- 
court” on the north side of Finchley-road, 
Hampstead (Mr. H. H. Collins for the Com- 
mittee of the Home for Incurable Children).— 
Refused. 

Kensington, South.—Buildings on a site on 
the south side of Kensington-road, Ken- 
sington, to abut also upon Palace-gate (Messrs. 
Millard and Pryce for the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Company).—Refused. 

Lewisham.t—Two signs at No. 17, Sydenham- 
road, Sydenham (Mr. E. Bates for Messrs. 
Welfords Surrey Dairies, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.—Buildings upon the site of 
Nos. 17, 19, 21, 23 and 25, Balham-hill, Wands- 
worth (Messrs. Searle and Hayes for Messrs. 
J. Garrett and Sons).—Refused. 

Woolwich.—Permission to deviate from the 
plan approved for the erection of five cot- 
tages next the Red Lion“ public-house, and 


an existing footway in front of such cottages, 
between d Lion-lane and Shooter's hill, 
Woolwich (Mr. J. Cook). - Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 


_ Hampstead.—The retention of a wood and 
iron shed erected at the rear of “Lynwood,” 
No. 34, Eton-avenue, Hampstead, abutting 
upon Lancaster-road (Mr. V. Wilkins for Mr. 
Neresheimer).—Consent. 

: Width of Way. 

Hammersamith.t—A porch at No. 14, Willow- 
vale, Uxbridge-road, Hammersmith (Mr. A. 
G. Channer for Mr. J. Watts).—Consent. 

Brizton.—One-story office building at No. 175, 
Ferndale-road, Brixton (Mr. W. H. 
Duffield for Mr. D. Greig).—Consent. 

, Finsbury, East.—A building on the south 
side of Bayer-street, Golden-lane, Finsbu 
(Messrs. Gordon and Gunton for Mr. C. 
Bayer).—Consent. 

Ham pst ead. -A one-story addition to 
Christchurch Cottage, Christchurch- passage, 
Neu- end, N (Mr. J. D. Hunter for 
Mr. A. E. Rusher).—Consent. 

Li m ekouse.— Buildings on the site of Rat- 
cliff-cross-wharf, Broad- street. Ratcliff (Mr. 
T. H. Dunch for Messrs. H. Evans and Sons). 
+Consent. 

Southwark, West.—A building on the site of 
Nos. 1, 3, and 5, The Grove, Southwark 
(Messrs. F. Chambers and Son for Messrs. 
Barclay and Fry, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Buildings at Mast Pond-wharf, 
Dockyard Rails, Woolwich (Mr. H. P. Drew 
for Messrs. Carlo Gatti, Stevenson, and Sater, 
Ltd.).—-Consent. 

Hackney, North.t—Buildings on the east and 
west sides of a roadway leading out of the 
north side of Farleigh-road, Hackney, between 
Nos. 3 and 5 (Mr. G. H. Capper for Mr. A. C. 
Jackson).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 


Lambeth, North.—A_ one-story building on 
the north-western side of Sidford-place, 
Hercules-road, Lambeth (Mr. E. Brindley).— 
Refused. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Islington.—Blocks of flats at the rear of 
No. 17, Highbury-crescent, Islington, to abut 
upon Highbury-crescent West (Mr. E. 
Beaumont for the Prudential Mortgage Com- 
pany, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 


Wandsworth.A covered play-shed at the 
school on the north side of MHolly-grove, 
Balham (Mr. T. J. Bailey for the School 
Board for London).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Lewisham.—A modification of the provisions 
of section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of a two-story dwelling-house at 
No. 484, Mount Pleasant-road, Lewisham, with 
an irregular open space at the rear (Messrs. 
Hatch and Flatch).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—_An_ addition at the rear of 
No. 119, Humber- road, Westcombe-park, 
Greenwich (Mr. A. Roberts for Mr. W. 
Ballard). Refused. 


Space at Rear and Projections. 


Kennington.—Residential flats upon a site 
abutting upon the west side of Kennington- 
park-road and north side of Harleyford-street, 
Kennington (Messrs. T. Hooper and Son for 
the Duchy of Cornwal]l).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—A_ building on the 
northern side of Pelham-street and eastern 
side of Thurloe-square, Kensington (Mr. L. W. 
Green for the Metropolitan District Railway 
Company).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Norfolk and Prior, sanctioning the formation 
or laying out of a new street for carriage 
traffic, to lead from Davenport-road to George- 
lane, Catford, and in connexion therewith the 
widening of a portion of George-lane (for Mr. 
C. C. Storey).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—That an order be issued to 
Messrs. R. B. Grantham and Son, sanctioning 
the formation or lay ing out of new streets for 
carriage traffic out of the east side of Old 
Oak-road, Uxbridge-road, Hammersmith.— 
Consent. 

Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 


Strand.—Means of escape in case of fire 
proposed to be provided in pursuance of 
section 63 of the Act, from the eighth (top), 
seventh, sixth, and portions of the fifth, 
fourth, and third stories of the Savoy Hote} 
extension, Strand, for the persons dwelling or 
employed therein (Messrs. Collcutt and Hamp). 
—Consent. 

Hoxton.—Means of escape in case of fire 
proposed to be provided in pursuance of 


the adaptation and widening of a portion of | section 63 of the Act, from the topmost story 
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SCALE OF FEET 


Chelwood Manor, Sussex. Plan. 


of Nos. 2 to 12 (even numbers), Wilson-street, 
and Nos. 2 and 3, Eldon-street, Hoxton, for 
the persons dwelling or employed therein (Mr. 
G. Sherrin for Mrs. A. Sadgrove).—Consent. 

Working-class Dwellings and Width of Way. 

Holborn.—Dwelling-houses, to be inhabited 
by persons of the working class and proposed 
to be erected, not abutting upon a street, on 
a site on the west side of Leather-lane and 
south side of Portpool-lane, Holborn (Mr. R. 
Robertson for the Housing Committee of the 
Council).-—Consent. 

Holborn.—Buildings upon a site abutting 
upon Portpool-lane, Leather-lane, Leopards- 
court, Baldwin’s-place, and Verulam-street, 
Holborn (Mr. R. Robertson for the Housing 
Committee of the Council).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked thus t+ are 
contrary to the views of the local authority. 


— . —— 
Illustrations. 


NEW RERE DOS, CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
CHAPEL. 


HIS reredos, which fills the whole 
of the wall of the chapel under 
the east window, is part of the 
Memorial to Old Collegians who fell 

in the South African war. It is frankly on the 

lines of the great altar screens at Winchester 
and St. Albans, with a Crucifixion group in the 
middle and niches on either side. The selection 


Reredos, Cheltenham College Chapel. 


of the figures was left to the Principal of the 
College, the Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
and the Architect ; and apart from the central 
group, and the Magi group below it, with the 
four Archangels and the four National Patrons, 
it was agreed that all the other niches should be 
filled by figures of representative Englishmen. 
On the larger scale are:—(a) Founders and 
Champions— Alban, Arthur, Edmund, Columba, 
Augustine, Aidan; (b) Builders of Church and 
State—Becket, Langton, Dunstan, Anselm; 
(c) Makers of the English Bible and Prayer 
Book—Bede, Wycliffe, Cranmer, Tyndale; 
(d) Leaders of Great Movements—Wesley, 
Raikes, Howard, Keble, Colet, Wilberforce. 

The smaller figures represent various arts, 

rofessions and walks in life: —Chantrey, 

ynolds, Wren, Handel, Caxton, Newton, 
Lord Lawrence, Simon de Montfort, Arnold, 
Wykeham, Gordon, King Alfred, Bishop 
Butler, Walton, Bunyan, Scott, Milton, Shakes- 
speare, George Herbert, Livingstone, Sir Thomas 

ore, Jenner, Gresham, and Franklin. 

The space between the niches is filled with 
the vine, rose, thistle, shamrock, and leek. 

The whole work is carried out in Clunch by 
Messrs. Boulton and Sons, of Cheltenham, at 
their workshop ; the statues being modelled and 
carved by A. Noal, J. Angel and T. Smith. 

The annexed diagram gives the names and 
positions of the figures represented. 

The alabaster retable, put up some years 
ago as a memorial to Lieutenant Moores, and 
the altar itself in memory of the Rev. T. A. 


Diagram of the names and position of the statues. 


Southwood, the well-know Head of the3Modern 
Side for many years, were carved by Messrs. 
Martyn and Co., of Cheltenham. The picture 
forming the altar-front is by Sir W. B. 
Richmond. H. A. PRoTHERo. 


NEW PREMISES FOR THE 
‘ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS, 
WESTMINSTEt 


This is the first block of buildings erected 
under the Westminster Improvement Act upon 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners own property. 
€340The whole building is a four-square block 
of business premises for the Commissioners, 
their staff, their lawyers, architects and agents. 
and may be left to speak for itself. 

Occasion has been taken to widen Millbank. 
street, and the Commissioners have in the 

ublic interests voluntarily set back their 
rontages in Great and Little College-streets, 
in some parts as much as 20 ft. 

The property which this building takes the 
place of had no intrinsic interest, and was 
generally of the poorest character. Its dis- 
lacement led to the extinction of two public 
house licences among other advan : 

Messrs. G. Trollope and Sons built the founda- 
tions and the basement story. 

The superstructure is being erected by 
Messrs. Johnson and Sons of Leicester. 

W. D. Caröe is the architect. 


CHELWOOD MANOR, SUSSEX. 

Tuts half-timber mansion, which is now in 
course of erection, is intended for a dower house, 
and is charmingly situated on the southern 
border of the Ashdown Forest, some six miles 
from Forest Row. 

The site is an entirely new one, and valuable 
help has been rendered by Mr. T. H. Mawson in 
forming the Stare and gardens in keeping 
with a house of this class. Stables, cottages, 
and lodges are also being built. Odessa oak 
has been used for the outside timber work with 
an average thickness of four inches, and the 
woodwork is all framed and pinned after the 
old manner of timber houses, many of which are 
to be found in this locality. The base of the 
house is built of local sandstone in narrow 
courses, and the chimney stacks are formed in 
local ET The hall, which will form a 

rincipal living room, is elled in wainsco 
KA aad a feature has 5 of the fireplace 
with radiating bricks and stone dressings. _ 

The water supply is obtained from a e nik 
the low-lying ground about a quarter of a 
away from the house and is pumped into cistern 
in the roof by means of an l engine. This work, 
including the septic tank and heating, is being 
carried out by Messrs. Matthew Hall and Co, 
of London. 

The Westminster Engineering Co. are supply- 
ing the electric light plant and the wiring; th 
contractor for the general work is Mr. Job 
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Luxford of 5855 Row. The iron casements 
are being supplied by Mr. George Wragge. 

Mr. A. N. Prentice is the architect. The 
drawing is hung in this year’s Royal Academy. 


HOUSE AT ARISAIG. 


THis is an illustration of a house which was 
exhibited in last year’s Royal Academy in a 
very effective drawing. It may be taken as an 
attempt to produce a picturesque effect in a 
Simple manner with local materials. Mr. 
George Jack is the : rchitect. 


HOUSES, BUCKHURsT HILL. 

The arrangement of these houses was 
5 by the necessity of preserving a 

e tree on the site, and also to give both the full 
advantage of a view over the country. 

The hall was intended for use as the dining- 
room also. 

The materials to be used were grizzle bricks, 
rough- cast over, and Rosemary tiles for the 
roofs. A. NEEDHAM WILSON. 


— — — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL ARcHITECTURAL SocrETy.—The 
annual meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society was held on the 18th inst., Mr. J. 
Woolfall presiding. From the report of the 
council it appear that there are 54 Fellows, 
compared with 51 in the previous year. The 
Associates have increased to 59 from 57, the 
students to 36 from 31, and the honorary mem- 
bers are now 14 against 15, making a total of 163. 
The council regretted to record the death of Mr. 
James Rhind and Mr. J. H. Cook. Mr. T. E. 
Eccles has teen appointed joint representative 
of the Society on the Board of Architecture of 
the University. Professor Simpson’s seat on the 
council had been filled by the translation from 
Associate to Fellow of Mr. Arnold Thornely, and 
Mr. B. M. Ward had taken Mr. Thornely’s place. 
Referring to the work of the session, the report 
stated that a deputation from the Master 
Builders’ Association met the President, Mr. 
Thicknesse, and Mr. Culshaw, with reference to 
the growing custom of specifying that builders 
must include in tenders a sum for attendance on 
work to be done by specialists. They stated 
that the architect was in a better position for 
estimating the cost of attending on specialists, 
and it would be mutually fairer for him to state 
a sum, instead of leaving the amount to be 
guessed at by the builder. The council agreed 
that this was reasonable, and they hoped 
members of the society would see their way to 
follow the s stion. The report of the 
Library Committee was of an encouraging 
character, special reference being made to the 
fact that the younger members were showing 
more appreciation of the advantage of the 
library as a club-room, with the benefit of 
mutual association. The accounts showed a 
balance in hand of 53“. 7s. lld., as compared 
with a balance of 36/. 2s. 2d. from the preceding 
05 The report and accounts were adopted. 

ofessor C. H. Reilly, of the Liverpool 
University, was elected a Fellow of the Society. 
Mr. Philip C. Thicknesse was elected President, 
Mr. T. E. Eccles and Mr. Hastwell Grayson, 
vice-presidents ; Mr. Gilbert Fraser and Mr. 
Ernest C. Aldridge, hon. secretaries; Mr. Jas. 
Do:’ hon. treasurer; Mr. L. P. Abercrombie, 
hon. .ibrarian; Mr. W. J. Dobie and Mr. M. 
Honan, hon. auditors; Messrs. J. Dod, A. 
Thornely, W. E. Willink, E. P. Hinde, S. P. 
Morter, S. P. Powell, and J. Woolfall were 
elected members of the council; and Mr. B. M. 
Ward and Mr. F. B. Hobbs associates. A 
cordial vote of thanks was tendered to the 
retiring President, Mr. Woolfall, for his services 
during the past year. 

EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
AssociaTIONs.—Members of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, to the number of 
over thirty, paid a visit to Glasgow an Saturday 
last. Leaving Princes-street Station at 1.5 
a they arrived at the Central Station, 

lasgow, shortly after two o’clock, and were 
there joined by about forty members of the 
Glasgow Architectural Association. Convey- 
ances were in waiting, and the joint party 
drove through the principal streets of the city 
with a view to inspecting the leading architec- 
tural features. Among the places visited 
were the Trades’ Hall, Glassford-street ; the 
Faculty Hall, St. George’s-place ; the University, 
Gilmorehill; and the Accountants’ Hall, St. 
Vincent-street. The interiors of several west- 
end mansions were also inspected. In the 
evening a company of between seventy and 


Houses, Buckhurst Hill, Essez. 


eighty sat down to dinner in the Lansdowne 
Restaurant. The chair was taken by Mr. W. 
J. Blain, President of the Glasgow Association. 
The toast of the Edinburgh Association ” 
was proposed from the chair. Mr. A. Hunter 
Crawford, F. R. I. B. A., responded, and in turn 
proposed the toast of the Glasgow Associa- 
tion.“ The Edinburgh members left by the 
9.50 p. m. train fromthe Central Station. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY oF ARCHITECTS.— 
The annual report of the council of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects states that the 
Manchester School of Architecture, and the 
inauguration of the Chair of Architecture at 
the Victoria University of Manchester, having 
become an accomplished fact, as set out in 
last year’s report, the Council deemed it desir- 
able that the members of the architectural 
profession should have an opportunity of 
subscribing to the endowment fund of the 
school. A circular was issued asking the 
members of the Society to subscribe, and several 
eppee? have been addressed to the members, 
and to all practising architects in the neigh- 
bourhood. A sum of about 200}. only has been 
subscribed by way of donations and subscrip- 
tions. Members are reminded that the fund 
is still open, and donations or subscriptions 
can be sent to the secretary. In accordance 
with the regulations governing the appointment 
of the Advisory Committee of the Manchester 
School of Architecture, the Society is represented 
thereon by the President, Mr. J. W. Beaumont 
and Mr. Paul Ogden. 


— — 
ARCH HOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—A 
ne was held on Wednesday, the 20th inst., 
when the President, Mr. R. E. Leader, B.A., occu- 
pied the Chair. Mr. A. R. Goddard, of Bedford, 
exhibited a curious Matabele knife, also an 
early XVIIth century carving-knife, which, 
Mr. Parkin, of Sheffield, said, corresponded in 
every respect to similar articles largely manu- 
factured at Sheffield at the present time. Mr. 
Patrick, hon. sec., exhibited a fine example 
of penmanship in the shape of A Copybook 
by John Ayres, Master of ye Writing School 
near St. Paul’s Free School in London, sold by 
ye Author at Ye Hand and Pen in Paul's 
Church Yard.” The quaintly-worded preface 
is dated 1683. Spare leaves at the end of the 
book have been filled at a later date with 
curious old woodcuts of animals, thought to be 
from early blocks by Bewick. The Rev. 
H. J. D. Astley, hon. editorial secretary, read 
a letter from a foreign archsological corre- 
spondent with reference to the discoveries at 
Chislehurst, in which he showed, from his own 
experience in similar explorations, that the 
opposite theories of Mr. Nichols and Mr. Forster 
with regard to the antiquity of the caves and 
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their se may each be correct. A paper b 
Mr. 5 was read by him on « Sheffeld 
Cutlery and the Poll Tax of 1379.“ It appears 
that the earliest known mention of Sheffield 
in connexion with knives is in a schedule of 
oods issued from the King's wardrobe at the 
ower, about the fourteenth year of Ki 
Edward III. (1340), in which “ viii ocultells de 
Hiberto, xx paryos cultellos de Assheborne and 
i cultellum de Shefeld” are referred to. 
With Chaucer's reference in the Reeves Tale, 
to the Shefeld thwytel, this is the only 
testimony to the existence of the cutlery 
manufacture, or of any other manufacture at 
Sheffield so early as the XIVth century. As 
the Canterbury Tales are usually assigned 
to the latter part of Chauocer’s life, i. e., from 
1373 to 1400, and were probably put together 
as a whole rather later than 1386, the date is 
near enough to say that they were contemporary 
with the Poll Tax. From the name of Sheffield 
being associated by Chaucer with knives, we 
might Ihave expected to find proof of the 
existence of the industry in the very carefully - 
prepared schedules for taxing the inhabitants. 
Those who levied the tax did their work very 
thoroughly, and were careful to record the 
status of any individual whose position justified 
the levying of a higher tax than the minimum 
of 4d.; and{thus we find the ordinary trades- 
men — smiths, cobblers, tailors, coopers, 
butchers, and the like, are muloted in 6d.; 
farmers, 12d. ; and drapers, innkeepers, tanners, 
merchants (of whom there were none in Sheffield) 
at this or even at higher rates. It is curious, 
therefore, to find that in the Sheffield return 
not a single cutler is thus distinguished. The 
only trace of the occupation in this town is the 
entry, Johannes Coteler iiijd.” Assuming 
that he was a cutler, the presence of one artisan 
of the humblest rank cannot be taken to be an 
adequate explanation how Sheffield could have 
acquired fame for the pecan of knives. 
Mr. Goddard, Mr. Gould, Mr. Rayson, Mr. 
Williams, Rev. H. J. D. Astley, Mr. Kershaw, 
Dr. Birch, and others joined E the oe 
following the r. A second paper was then 
read by Mr. Pdtriek, in the absence of the 
author, Mr. A. Denton Cheney; this was de- 
scriptive of Shepway Cross and the Court 
of Shepway.” In the days of the old Roman 
occupation Shepway stood upon the great 
Roman highway running from London, through 
Rochester and Canterbury, to the Portus 
Lemanus, the principal port in southern Britain. 
The peculiar point of interest attaching to 
Shepway Cross is, not that it stood upon the 
busy highway of Roman commerce, but in the 
fact of its intimate and important connexion 
with that most remarkable organisation, the 
“ Confederation of the Cinque Ports, of which 
the Court of Shepway” was at once its 
parliament and its court of justice.” There, has 
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been some difference of opinion as to the 
origin of the name Shepway; some writers 
having derived it from the vast numbers of 
sheep which for ages past have fed upon the 
Romney marshes ; but there is little doubt that 
the name really means—the way to the ships 
of the Roman port. The monks of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, were large landowners in 
this district, and to them is due the erection of 
the wayside cross, or crucifix, which once stood 
at the cross roads where the way from Hythe 
is crossed by the old Stone-street. The paper 
dealt at considerable length and in a very 
interesting manner with the history of the 
Cinque Ports, and particularly with that 
unique institution the Court of Shepway.” 


— ——— 
THE SANITARY INSTITUTE: 


PROVINCIAL SESSIONAL MEETING AT CARDIFF. 

A PROVINCIAL sessional meeting of the Sanitary 
Institute was held at the Town Hall, Cardiff, on 
Saturday last week, under the presidency of 
Mr. William Whitaker, B. A., F. R. S., F. G. S. 
In the absence of the Mayor, who was out of 
town, the deputy- mayor (Councillor Lewis 
Morgan) welcomed the members of the Institute. 

The Chairman stated that until two or three 
years ago the Sanitary Institute only met in 
London, but there were so many members in 
various country places that it was deemed 
advisable to hold some of the meetings in the 
provinces. The experiment had been very 
successful, the last meeting in Birmingham 
being attended by 200 or more. The Institute 
also had branches in the Colonies. It was also a 
body for sanitary inspectors, a very large 
number of whom took advantage of the training 
they received. 

Dr. Walford, medical officer of health, 
Cardiff, read a paper on School Hygiene in 
Its Relation to Education Authorities.” He 
pointed out that practically the education 
authority and the sanitary authority were 
now one and the same body, and thus an 
opportunity presented itself for organising 
a systematic and effective method of supervising 
the sanitation of schools and promoting the 
health of the scholars. The comparative 
neglect of hygiene in connection with school 
life in times past was probably due to erroneous 
ideas upon the subject of education. It was, 
however, & matter of grave national concern 
that teachers and pupils should carry on their 
educational work under conditions most favour- 
abletohealth. Dr. Walford advocated chemical 
and bacteriological examination of the air of 
public schools and a more efficient control over 
the heating and ventilating arrangements of 
the buildings. Probably the most urgently 
needed reforms in most large schools, especially 
the old ones, wer improved methods of heating, 
combined with an artificial system of ventilation, 
Imperfect forms of desks and seats and im- 
proper modes of handwriting were largely 
responsible for spinal curvature, impaired 
vision and St. Vitus’ dance. Dealing with 
another branch of his subject, Dr. Walford 
said that eighty per cent. of scarlet fever cases 
occur at school ages, and diphtheria was essenti- 
ally a disease of school manufacture. He 
advocated single desks, because with multiple 
desks there was the danger of close contact 
between a healthy child and one suffering from 
some of the ordinary infectious disorders of 
childhood. He was also in favour of the desks 
and seats being adjustable so as to suit children 
of different size. Undoubtedly the changes 
in administrative methods brought about by 
the new Act would greatly facilitate improve- 
ments in the directions he had indicated, 
and there was every reason to anticipate a 
bright future of gradual and important reform. 
A useful lead had already been given in the 
recent report of the Roval Commission on 
Physical Training (Scotland), which contained, 
among many other important conclusions, 
one to the effect that it was desirable that all 
schools should be under regular medical 
inspection. 

Dr. Howard Jones (Newport) deprecated 
the sending of children under six years of age 
to school. This country was spending 
1,250,0001. a vear on what was called the educa- 
tion of infants under five years of age. This 
sum, he thought, might be better emploved in 
higher education, and that would also obviate 
the necessity of building new schools for 
several years, except in districts not provided 
for. Dr. Jones also contended that the health 
of the children suffered when they were sent 
to school at such an early age as at present. 
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Dr. H. Jones (Hereford) contended that the 
local authority should have the plans of school 
buildings submitted to them. He gave an 
instance in which the plans of a voluntary 
school were passed by the Education Depart- 
ment only three or four years ago, and now 
numerous improvements were considered 
necessary to put the building in a sanitary 
condition. 

Dr. Paterson (Cardiff) spoke in favour of 
gymnasia in connection with elementary 
schools, and Dr. Tatham Thompson (Cardiff) 
argued that the present conditions had a 
tendency to make children sliort-sighted. 

The discussion was continued by Dr. Richards 
(Croydon), Miss Hurbatt (principal of the 
Aberdare College), Dr. Thomas (Merthyr), 
and Dr. Morris (Chairman of the Glamorgan 
Education Committee), and a vote of thanks 
was accorded to Dr. Walford for his paper. 

Subsequently the members and others pro- 
ceeded to the Flat Holm, where they had lunch 


and inspected the isolation hospital and crema- ` 


torium on the island, returning to Cardiff via 
Barry.— Western Mail. 


—— — ä 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— 
At the Annual General Meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, held on Tuesday even- 
ing, Sir William H. White, K.C.B., President, 
in the chair, the result of the ballot for the 
election of Council for the sessional year 1904-5 
was declared as follows :—President, Sir Guil- 
ford Molesworth, K. C. I. E.; Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. F. W. Webb, Sir Alexander Binnie. Dr. 
Alex. B. W. Kennedy, F. R. S., Mr. W. R. 
Galbraith; other members of Council, Mr. 
C. N. Bell (Wellington, N. Z.), Mr. C. A. Brereton, 
Mr. R. Elliott-Cooper, Col. R. E. B. Crompton, 
C. B., Mr. W. J. Cudworth (Vork), Mr. G. F. 
Deacon, LL. D., Dr. F. Elgar, F. R. S., Mr. 
R. A. Hadfield (Sheffield), Mr. G. H. Hill, Mr. 
C. W. Hodson (Bombay), Mr. J. C. Inglis, Mr. 
G. R. Webb (Birmingham), Mr. T. C. Keefer 
(Ottawa), Mr. A. G. Lyster (Liverpool), Mr. 
J. A. Me Donald (Derby). Mr. W. Matthews, 
C. M. G., Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart. (Ca pe 
Town), the Hon. C. A. Parsons, F. R. S. (Wylam- 
on-Tyne), Mr. A. Ross, Mr. W. Shelford, C. M. G., 
Mr. Alexander Siemens, Mr. John Strain 
(Glasgow), Sir John I. Thornycroft, LL. D., 
F. R. S., Professor W. C. Unwin, B.Sc., F. R. S., 
Sir Leader Williams (Manchester), Mr. A. F. 
Yarrow. The Council have made the following 
awards for papers read and discussed before 
the Institution during the past session:—A 
Telford Gold Medal to Major Sir Robert Han- 
bury Brown, K.C.M.G., M.Inst.C.E., a George 
Stephenson Gold Medal to Mr. G H. Stephens, 
C.M.G., M.Inst.C.E., and a Watt Gold Medal 
to Mr. Alphonse Steiger, M. Inst. C. E.; Telford 
Premiums to Mr. E. W. De Rusett, M. Inst. C. E., 
Mr. Hugh Robert Mill, D. Sc., LL. D., Mr. 
Alexander Millar, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., and 
Mr. T. E. Stanton, D. Sc., Assoc. M. Inst. C. E.; 
a Manby Premium to Professor J. Campbell 
Brown, D. Sc., and a Crampton Prize to Mr. 
L. H. Savile, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E. The pre- 
sentation of these awards, togetber with those 
for papers which have not been subject to 
discussion and will be announced later, will 
take place at the inaugural meeting of next 
session. 


— —— 


COMPETITIONS. 


Torquay MuUNICIPAL BvurILpINGs. — The 
premiums in this competition have been awarded 
as follows :—First premium, to Mr. T. Davison, 
28, Great Ormond-street, W.C.; second pre- 
mium, Mr. S. Towse, 8, New Square, Lincoln’s- 
inn, W.C. 

BRIDGE, AYLESFORD.—The Maidstone Town 
Council have selected a plan for the proposed 
new bridge at Aylesford. Twenty-eight sets 
of plans were sent in for the premium of 100 
guineas offered for that selected. The Council 
associated with their Committee the governing 
body of the Lower Medway Navigation Com- 
pany, and also had the assistance of an assessor 
(Mr. A. V. Hurtzig), nominated by the President 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers. The result 
of the examination of the plans was that those 
of Messrs. Dodd and Dodd, of 37, Waterloo- 
street, Birmingham, were selected as being 
entitled to the premium. 

Free Liprary, STAMFORD—We are officially 
asked to state that the sending out of conditions 
and plans to architects in connexion with 
this competition, which was advertised in 
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our columns, is temporarily delayed in conse- 
quenes of a misunderstanding as to Nr. 
arnegie’s intentions in one particular. The 
Town Clerk has written to Mr. Carnene, 
who, it is believed, is in America at present, 
for definite instructions on the point in question, 
and as soon as his reply is received the conditions 
and plan of site will be forwarded to those 
architects who have applied for them. 


a —— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ENGLISH AND ScotrisH WrovucutT IROxX- 
WORK. By Barley Scott Murphy, architect. 
(B. T. Batsford. 33s.) 

ANGLICAN INNOCENTS IN Spain. By F. E. 
Sidney, F. S. A. (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent, and Co. 7s. 6d.) = uE 

Dynamo, Moror, AND SWITCHBOARD 
Circuits. By W. R. Bowker, C. E. (Crosby 
Lockwood and Son.) 

THE LIGHTING OF SCHOOLROOMS. 
H. Rowe, Ph.D. 
38. 6d.) 


A 
By Stuart 
(Longmans, Green, and Co. 


— 3 ——— 


Correspondence. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


Sig, —With your usual sense of fair play 
and courtesy, I trust you will permit me to 
correct some unintentional mis-statements 
which you made in your Notes in last week's 
issue. 

We have not sent a circular letter to archi- 
tects generally, but only to members of the 
R. I. B. A 


Further, we have sent our circular and 
pamphlet to every member (including yourself 
and the President of the Institute), without in 
any way considering whether the recipient 
was for, or against, our views. 

Also, in order that it might be known whas 
we were doing, we sent the letter in question, 
and the pamphlet, to every member of the 
Institute Registration Committee, besore that 
Committee first sat. This was nearly a week 
before the general issue to the members of 
the Institute. 

Had you known the above facts, I am sure 
that you would not have commented as you 
did upon our course of action. What we 
have done, whether it is right or wrong, has 
been absolutely open and above board. 

So far from being in any sense hostile to the 
Council, our only desire is to assist them in 
thə inquiry now proceeding. We have col- 
lected much valuable information, and received 
many suggestions, all of which we shall be 
vèry glad to place at the disposal of the 
Institute Committee. 

We had no desire to get a vote for Statutory 
Qualification in advance of the Report of the 
Institute Committee. We should have pre- 
ferred the Council to take a poll, but they 
were not inclined to do so, and we therefore 
decided to take one ourselves. We believed 
that the vast majority of the Institute had 
long since made up their minds upon the 
matter, and this we desired to prove. Our 
belief is confirmed by the fact that. of the 
replies received to our inquiry, ninety-fire 
per cent. are in favour of Statutory Qualifica- 
tion. 

The Institute Committee is sitting to inquire 
if Statutory Qualification is desirable and 
practicable. 

As to the first point, surely the first thing 
is to obtain the opinion of the members, for, 
if they do not desire it, it is useless to pro- 
ceed further in the matter. 

As to whether Statutory Qualification is 
practicable, that is, of course, a matter re- 
quiring the utmost consideration and care. 
but we believe that a sound and practicable 
Bill can be drafted. 

The position is now the same as was the 
case when the Legal and Medical Acts were 
passed. They were opposed by many of the 
leading men in each of those professions, as 
we are now opposed in ours. Who now 

uestions the benefit of those Acts, both to 
their respective professions, and to the public? 
Who of those who then opposed them would 
not now desire the memory of their opposition 
to be buried in oblivion? 

W. GILLBEæ Scorr. 

Hon. Sec. to the London Committee of 

members of the R.I.B.A., for promoting the 
Statutory Qualification of Architects. 


[% We have no recollection of ever receiv- 
ing the papers referred to, either privately or 
at this office. The special pleading of our 
correspondent does not, in the least, alter our 
opinion that it was an improper action for 
the self-constituted committee to act behind 
ae of the official Institute Committee.— 

D. 
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CONWAY CHURCH. 

Sin, —1 should be much obliged if you would 
kindly allow me to correct a few errors in the 
repor! of a lecture on Conway Parish Church 
published in the Builder of April 23. The 
date of the foundation of the Cistercian Abbe 
of Aberconwy should read 1186, not 1136. 
With reference to the western doorway, which 
has probably been rebuilt, I remarke that it 
might originally have been the entrance to 
the chapter-house, not a chapel, as stated in the 
report. The tomb of the forty-first child of 
his father belongs to the Hookes’ family, and 
not to the Wynns'. HaroLD HUGHES. 

„ Mr. Hughes does not seem to have 
observed that the report was merely quoted 
from a provincial paper, the name of which 
25. given and the migtakes are not ours.— 

D. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
Sir,—I have been an interested reader of 

your valuable paper for many years, and have 

n specially pleased with your historical 

notes, as I am of antiquarian tastes. I thought 
that the following inscription, to be seen 
above the entrance to this famous building in 
West Smithfield, would probably be worth 
while printing in your columns:— 

“Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital. Founded 
by Rahere, a.p. 1102. Refounded by King 
Henry VIII., a.p. 1546. This building was 
erected A. Dp. 1842. Mathias Prime Lucas. 
. Alderman, President; Philip Hard- 
wick, R. A., Architect; Thomas Helps, Esq., 

Treasurer; and enlarged a.D. 1861. The 
Right Hon. William Cubitt, Lord Mayor, 
President; William Foster White, Esq., 
Treasurer; P. C. Hardwick, Architect.” 
OUTSIDE PASSENGER. 


— — — 
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ARCH ES.— XVII. 


O theory hitherto propounded for the 
voussoir arch is free from defects, 
and none of the results obtainable 
are more than approximately ac- 
curate. Consequently, the endeavour has been 
made to treat the masonry arch in accordance 
with the theory of the elastic arch, regarding 
the structure, as if it were an elastic curved beam 
fixed at the ends. 

We have already stated that theoretically 
no difference exists between an arch of timber, 
iron, or steel on the one hand, and an arch of 
stone or brick onthe other. But practically there 
is a considerable difference. hen the theory 
of the elastic arch is applied to masonry several 
difficulties present themselves. In the first 
place, as we showed in Article VIL, p. 170, 
much uncertainty prevails as to the precise 
character and incidence of the external forces. 
Next, definite and reliable data are still lacking 
as to the co-efficient of elasticity and the ulti- 
mate strength of masonry, and, as masonry is 
essentially non-homogeneous, the co-efficient is 
necessarily a variable factor. Finally, the 
accuracy of esults may be seriously influenced 
by defecta of workmanship and by the design 
and manipulation of the centring employed for 
the purposes of construction. 

Professor Ira O. Baker, in his Treatise on 
Masonry Construction,” says that The applica- 
tion of the theory of elasticity to stone arches 
has been considerably discussed in late years ; 
but it is generally conceded that the results are. 
for the most part, illusory, since the much 
simpler methods give results equally reliable.“ 

As against this it is reasonably contended 
that some forms of the masonry arch are such 
that the stresses will practically follow the laws 
demonstrated for the elastic arch. 

Methods for determining the true line of 
resistance, and based on the theory of the 
elastic arch, may be thus classified :— 

(1) The exact solution, in which the general 
formulzem ployed have been developed from the 
fundamental equations propounded by Professor 
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Weyrauch.“ The line of resistance so ascer- 
tained conforms very closely to theory, but this 
solution is complicated and very laborious. 

(2) The approximate solution, in which the 
formula derived from Weyrauch’s equations are 
presented in a simplified form. In some cases 
the line of resistance obtained agrees closely 
with that furnished by solution (1), but in other 
cases it differs considerably. As a general 
rule, the greater the ratio of span to thickness 
of an arch ring, and the greater the ratio of rise 
to span, the smaller will be the difference between 
the results obtained from solutions (1) and (2). 

(3) The solution based on Professor Winkler's 
hypothesis, T which is to the effect that for 
an arch of constant section, that line of resistance 
is approximately the true one which lies nearest 
the axis of the arch ring as determined by the 
method of least squares“. The only confirma- 
tion of this theorem is to be found in the fact 
that it leads to certain conclusions which are in 
harmony with the theory of the solid elastic 
arch; but the demonstration depends upon 
various assumptions which cannot be strictly 
accurate. For the application of Winkler's 
hypothesis it is first necessary to construct a line 
of resistance; next, to measure its deviations 
from the axis of the arch ; and then, to calculate 
the sum of the squares of the deviations. The 
same course must be followed with regard to all 
possible lines of resistance, and the line for 
which the sum of the squares of the deviations 
is least is said to be the true line of resistance. 
This method of solution gives a line of resistance 
deviating so much from that of solution (1) as 
to constitute a sufficient proof of its unreli- 
ability. 

It would be impossible to enter upon the 
discussion of the elastic arch in this series of 
articles. Those who desire to study the subject 
in detail will find ample material in various 
available sources in addition to the treatise by 
Professor Weyrauch. The theory is fully 
discussed in ‘‘ Théorie de l' Equilibre des 
Systémes Elastiques by Castigliano, Turin, 
1879. Rankine investigates the matter in a 
somewhat complicated manner in Civil 
Engineering,” Article 180, applying the results 
to arched ribs of uniform stiffness, and making 
use of assumptions that are not strictly accurate. 
The “Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers also contains useful information in 
the papers of Mr. Martin, Vol. xciii., Mr. 
Young, Vol. cxxi., and in abstracts of papers 
from the Annales des Ponts et Chaussées ° in 
Vols. cii. and cxvi. We may also mention 
that the excellent treatise on the theory of the 
elastic arch by Professor Howe} contains 
numerous formula, which, by the aid of accom- 
panying tables, can be applied with comparative 
ease to any given case. 

A type of the masonry arch particularly 
suitable for treatment by formule for the 
elastic arch is illustrated in Fig. 68, which 
merely represents a design§ and not an arch 
actually constructed. The arch ring is a rib 
of masonry supporting thin transverse walls 
joined by small arches, upon which the roadway 
is carried, while retaining walls are provided 
at the abutments to guard against horizontal 
earth pressure. 

This form of design obviously eliminates the 
uncertainty, existing in the case of arches with 
solid spandrels, as to the incidence of external 
forces. The dead weight consists of the weight 
of the transverse walls, the small arches, and 
the roadway. As the walls are separated one 
from another by an interval of space it is evident 
that the external forces acting upon the arch 
ring are applied vertically, and calculations 


Sree der Elastigen Bogenträger.“ Munich. 
t “Zeitschrift des Architekten und Ingenieur Vereins 
zu Hannover.“ 1879. 

ł “A Treatise on Arches,” by Malverd A. Howe, 
Professor of Civil Engineering, Rose Polytechnic Instl- 
tute, New York, 1897. 

5 Zeitschrift des Osterr. Ingenieur- und Architekten- 
Vereines.“ 1895. 


need not be complicated by factors representing 
horizontal components, as we found to be 
desirable and necessary when discussing the 
ordinary type of arch construction. 

By the principles governing arch design, all 
the voussoirs of an arch ring such as that here 
illustrated will be in compression if the equi- 
librium polygon lies within the middle third of 
each joint, and, except for the disturbing influ- 
ence of the mortar in the joints, the masonry 
arch will behave similarly to a typical elastic 
rib of homogeneous material. Consequently; 
the formuls deduced for the elastic arch may 
be applied with sufficiently accurate results. 

In designing an arch of the general type 
shown in Fig. 68, it is necessary, as usual, to 
assume the diniensions of the arch ring and to 
calculate the loads. The equilibrium polygon 
is then to be constructed 80 that it may be seen 
whether the conditions of stability and strength 
are fully assured. 

The method to be followed for constructing 
the equilibrium polygon for an arch of this 
type is somewhat similar to the procedure 
described in Article IX., p. 229. 

Having set out one half of the arch to scale 
as in Fig. 69, draw vertical lines through the 
centres of the transverse spandrel walls, and 
produce the lines to intersect the axis of the 
arch at the points a bed e and f. Connect these 

oints with straight lines, and draw another 
ine from f to the middle of the springing joint g 
Then abcde f g is one half of an equilibrium 
polygon, almost exactly following the axis of 
the arch. Next, determine the values of the 
loads w, w, wz w, ws and wẹ so that the points 
abcde and f may not be changed in position 
in relation to the axis of the arch, and conse- 
quently that the equilibrium polygon may 
continue to lie, as nearly as may be, along the 
axis of the arch ring. This determination is to 
be made by means of a force diagram, as shown 
in Fig. 69. 

The crown load w, can be directly computed 
from the assumed dimensions and weights. 
From any point O, draw the horizontal line 
O, P, and from P draw the vertical line P Q, 
on which lay off, to any convenient scale, one 
half the value of w, the crown load. Draw R, 
parallel to a b intersecting O, P at the point O, 
and draw R, R, R. Rs and Rg parallel to be cd 
de ef and fg. Then the vertical distances }w, 
w, Ws Wy Ws wg on the vertical line represent the 
required values of the loads at b c d e and f, 
and one half the crown load at a. 

The weight of the spandrel can now be ad- 
justed so that these values may be obtained 
approximately, and, taking the loads as so 
settled, actual values of the horizontal thrust, 
the vertical reaction, and the moment at the 
abutments can be found by formulæ for the 
elastic arch. The true equilibrium polygon 
can then be drawn. 

As the tendency of all blockwork arches is to 
sink at the crown upon or before the removal of 
the centring, it is impossible in practice to build 
an arch ring so that the axis may retain its 
intended form, and the effect of any change 
must be to render the true position of the equi- 
librium polygon more or less uncertain. A 
method largely adopted on the Continent for 
the purpose of obviating this uncertainty 1n 
the position of the equilibrium polygon is to 
make use of three or more joints which act as 
hinges, keeping the polygon within the area of 
the hinged joints, and making it possible to 
define the pressure at such joints. l 

These hinges are usually formed by placing 
lead in the middle third of joints at certain 
predetermined positions along the arch ring, 
as, for instance, at the crown and the springings. 
After the centring has been removed, the struc- 
ture adapts itself to the new conditions until 
every joint is in equilibrium. Most of this 
adjustment occurs at the lead hinges, the move- 
ment at the other joints of the ring being very 
small. The movement that takes place is 
precisely similar to that described in Article 
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V., p. 114. After the centring has been removed 
and the superstructure is completed the hinge 
joints are filled with cement, and the arch 
becomes fixed at the ends for any additional 
loading, including, of course, the live load. 

A still more definite method of articulation 
recently applied to arch construction is exempli- 
fied by the Coulouvreniére concrete-steel bridge 
at Geneva, having a hinge at each springing 
joint and one at the crown consisting of convex 
steel bearings resting on concave steel sockets. 
The steel bearings are situated at the centres 
of the respective joints, and this mode of con- 
struction definitely fixes the position of the 
equilibrium polygon at the springing joints and 
at the crown. 

The following is a simple graphical method 
for the treatment of a symmetrical three-hinged 
arch, with a hinge at each end and one at the 
crown. 

Let A B Cin Fig. 70 represent any arch having 
three hinges, at A, B, and C respectively. 
Then there can be no bending moments at 
A, B, or C and the reaction R, which is the 
resultant of V, and H, will pass through A, and 
the reaction R,, the resultant of V, and H,, will 
pass through C. For a single vertical load W, 
on the left half of the arch, the reaction R, must 
also pass through B, as there can be no bending 
moment at that point. 

Here H, H, represent the horizontal thrust 
at the left and right supports respectively, and 
VI V, the vertical reaction at the left and right 
supports respectively. The determination of 
these forces is readily effected. From the 
hinge C draw C B and produce it to intersect 
W at the point D, and from the hinge A draw 
A D. Then, by resolution of the forces meeting 
at D, the values of H, V, and H, V, can easily 
be determined. 

Three-hinged masonry arches have been built 
in Germany in spans of 150 ft. or more, with 
considerable advantage, as, the calculations 
being simple, it is safe to work very closely 
to the theoretical dimensions. In forming 
the hinges Mr. Liebbrand of Stuttgart 
employs lead plates about 1 in. thick 
ar over the middle third of the 
s>lected bed joints. If the pressure on the 
lead is uniformly varying, the centre of pressure 
must be within the middle third of the lead, or, 
in other words, it cannot deviate from the centre 
of the bed joints by more than one-eighteenth of 
its depth. In any case, the line of pressure is 
confined at the lead hinges within very narrow 
limits, but the restricted area on which the 
pressure acts involves much greater stress 
intensity than has hitherto been usual in 
masonry arches. In the Wiirtemburg hinged 
arches the limit of 110 tons per sq. ft. was 
allowed, which is about double the limit for the 
arches with fixed ends at Cologne and Coblentz. 

Before closing this brief discussion of the 
elastic arch, it will be interesting to refer to 
some tests mentioned in the well-known report 
of the Austrian Society of Engineers and Archi- 
tects. 

Those tests, of special interest from our 
present P of view, were made upon three 
arches, of stone, concrete, and brick respectively. 
In each case the span was 75:4 ft., the clear rise 
15:1 ft., and the width 6°56 ft. 

(a) The first of these arches was built of rough 
quarry stone laid in 1 : 2'6 Portland cement 
mortar, and the test was made fifty-one days 
after completion. The thickness of the ring at 
the crown was 23°6 in., and at the springings 
43°3 in. Loading was applied vertically at 
five points, dividing the half span into five 
equal parts. The arch failed under a load of 
660 Ib. per sq. ft. over one half of the span, 
when radial cracks appeared at the extrados 
near the skewbacks on the loaded side and over 
the haunches on the unloaded side. 

(b) The concrete arch was built of segments of 
concrete of different mixtures, and at the 
springings the joints were filled with asphalte 
about 4 in. thick. The thickness of the ring 
at the crown and at the springings was 27°6 in. 
Loading was applied vertically, and the arch 
failed under a load of 742 Ib. per sq. ft. over one 
half of the span. 

(c) The brick arch was of the same dimensions 
as the stone arch, and failed in a similar manner 
under a load of 602 Ib. per sq. ft. applied over 
one half of the span. 

Careful measurements were made of all 
deformations following the removal of the 
centring, and due to temperature changes and 
to alterations of the loading. The appearance 
of the first crack and the corresponding load 
were duly recorded, and on the arches being 


tested to destruction, the load causing failure 
was determined. From the records so obtained 
a careful comparison with theory was made, 
from which we note the following points :— 

(1) In the stone and brick arches failure took 
place in the joints by separation of the mortar, 
the adhesive strength of which was 120 lb. per 
sq. in. for stone and 70 Ib. per sq. in. for brick. 

In the concrete arch the average ultimate 
strength of the concrete was 290 lb. per sq. in. 

(2) In the stone and brick arches the ends 
proved to be practically fixed on the loaded 
side and very nearly fixed on the unloaded side. 

In the concrete arch with asphalte joints at 
the springings, the ends proved to be slightly 
articulated, and the theoretical results were 
taken as the mean of those obtained by treating 
the arch (a) as fixed and (b) as hinged. 

(3) The following conclusions among others 
drawn from these tests were that the masonry 
arches behaved sensibly as elastic arches fixed 
at the ends; and that the method of loading 
employed constituted a strong argument in 
favour of the method of spandrel construction, 
which is illustrated in Fig. 68. 

The dimensions in Table VII. are based upon 
the same report. If the width of the arch at 
the crown is small it is recommended that the 
width at the springings should be one-twentieth 
greater. For railway bridges it is advised 
that the track should be at least 3 ft. 4 in. above 
the crown, the intervening space being filled 
with material suitable for absorbing vibrations. 

TABLE VII.—DmeEnsions FOR STONE AND 

Brick ARCHES. 


(Calculated from theTreport of the Austrian Society ot 
Engineers and Architects). 


Thickness of arch ring. 


Skewbacks. Width 

Span. Crown oo sti imum). 

Segmental. ' Semicircular. 
Feet. | Ft. in. Ft. in | Ft. in. Ft. in. 
100 3 8 5 6 6 3 8 0 
150 5 3 7 10 9 0 11 4 
200 6 8 10 0 11 4 14 0 
250 8 4 | 12 6 14 2 17 6 
300 10 0 15 0 17 0 21 0 
350 12 0 18 0 20 4 25 0 

| 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
TRAFFIC. 


Turis Commission resumed its sittings on 
Thursday last week, under the Presidency of 
Sir David Barbour. 

Sir Robert Hunter, the Solicitor to the Post 
Office, gave evidence at some length, dealing 
with the powers possessed by the Postmaster- 
General in regard to the opening up of streets. 
Those powers were derived from the Telegraph 
Acts, or were the powers conlarred by 
Parliament on the old telegraph companies in 
1863, subject to certain extensions and modifi- 
cations sanctioned by subsequent legislation. 
Generally speaking it might be taken that 
gas and water companies had the right to 
open and break up streets after a certain 
notice to the local authority, whereas the Post- 
master-General could not take up any street 
for the purpose of placing telegraphs under it 
without obtaining the consent of the local 
authority. The proceedings which the Post- 
master-General was compelled to take were 
much more cumbrous than those applicable to 
gas and water companies. When leave had 

een obtained to place a telegraph under a 
street, it could be maintained without further 
consent. Except in cases of emergency the 
Postmaster-General had to give ten days’ 
notice, and conduct the work under the super- 
vision of the road authority. No more than 
one-third of a roadway could be closed at one 
time. Although the Postmaster-General was 
bound to make good the road, it was generally 
found that the road authority preferred to do 
the work themselves. 
had been broken up very considerably during 
the construction of the Post-Office telephones 
but now the only reason for breaking up was 
to connect a new subscriber, and that neces- 
sitated breaking up only a small portion of 
the pavement. In the opinion of the Post- 
master-General, the Post Office was not sub- 
ject to the City Sewers Act of 1848. 

Mr. John Gavery, the Engineer-in-Chief to 
the Post Office, said that he designed the 
telephone system of London. The work was 
done on such a scale as would provide for the 
needs of London for some time to come. 
Taking the City, Mayfair, Hampstead, West- 
minster, and Kensington districts, underground 
ducts had been constructed for nearly 60,000 
subscribers. Witness then described the 
method of constructing the ducts. The ducts 
were of earthenware, laid in concrete, in the 


The streets of London: 


prmeipal thoroughfares where the cables were 
ikely to be large in number, and of iron pipes 
in the streets where the number was likely to 
be smaller. The average depth at which 
they were laid was 2 ft. 6 in. from surface to 
top of concrete. The number of ducts ranged 
from six to ninety, and each main duct was 
designed to contain one cable which would 
hold from 217 to 306 pairs of wires, serving 
an equivalent number of subscribers. From 
these main ducts branch pipes were led out 
to the adjoining premises. , 

Questioned as to the possibility of carrying 
out work during the night, witness said that 
he did not consider that such a course was 
practicable; neither would it be practicable. 
in his opinion, to endeavour to carry out such 
work simultaneously with work carried out by 
other authorities. 

On Friday evidence was given by Mr. Alfred 
Willis, formerly general manager to the South 
Eastern and Chatham Railway Company, and 
a director of the Baker-street and Waterloo 
Railway. It was too late in the day for Par- 
liament, or any other tribunal, to lay down 
any general scheme for providing railway 
accommodation or traffic facilities within the 
metropolis. The present congested state of 
the streets was very greatly due to the various 
improvements going on in London which 
involved heavy cartage 8 the streets, 
so that in the future he looked forward to a 
diminution of the traffic. He was not in 
favour of tramways in the City or the West- 
end. On the whole the requirements of the 
City and West-end were substantially met by 
the existing and projected tubes and omni- 
buses. The best means of providing for 
suburban requirements was to encourage rail- 
way companies to supplement their services 
with tramway connexions as feeders. With 
regard to the establishment of a tribunal, 
witness suggested an amalgamation of the lay 
members of the Railway and Canal Commis- 
sion and the Light Railway Commission, with 
the addition of a traffic expert, and an 
engineer; or such a tribunal might made 
a new department of the Board of Trade. In 
the course of further evidence, witness criti. 
cised the present Parliamentary procedure 
in regard to private bills. ; 

Mr. Herbert T. Scobel, a Professional 
Associate of the Surveyors’ Institution, was 
then called, and dealt at considerable length 
with the subject of the transference of manu- 
factories from congested town areas to subur- 
ban or rural districts, and its effect on traffic. 
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WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


The first meeting of this Council since the 
Easter recess was held on Thursday last week 
at the City Hall, Charing Cross-road. 

It was agreed that the application of the 
City Engineer and Surveyor to be allowed to 
act as Vice-President of the Buginesrng anc 
Building Construction Section of the yal 
Institute of Public Health be acceded to. 

Drainage Work.—The General Purposes 
Committee reported having considered a pre- 
sentment from the Works Committee, stating 
that they had had a letter before them from 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
the subject of the by-laws recently made by the 
London County Council under the Metropolitan 
Management Acts, with regard to the deposit 
of plans, sections, and particulars of drainage 
work, and calling attention to the great 
trouble and cost involved in complying with 
the by-laws in connexion with any but 
smallest building. The Works Committee 
were in accord with the views expressed by 
the Institute, and the General Purposes Com- 
mittee recommended: That a communication 
be addressed to the County Council requesting 


them, in the interest of the building public, to 
modify the by-laws referred to.“ This was 
agreed to. 


By-laws for Houses Let in Lodgings.—A re- 
port was presented, dealing with a communica- 
tion from the London County Council referring 
to decisions of the High Court as to certain 
by-laws as to the cleansing of houses let in 
lodgings being invalid, as they did not pro- 
vide for notice to be given before action was 
taken. The General Purposes Committee 
stated that they had caused a communication 
to be addressed to the Local Government 
Board inquiring whether, in view of the 
decisions, they had drawn up a model clause 
to meet the necessity. 

Sanitary By-laws and Government Property. 
—The General Purposes Committee re 
having received a letter from the Islington 
Borough Council with reference to the exemp- 
tion of Government buildings from sanitary 
by-laws. The Islington Council had passed 
a resolution, urging the Government to place 
Government buildings on the same footing as 
other buildings with regard to such by-laws. 
It was resolved to acknowledge the receipt of 
the letter. 
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Parliament-street Convenience.— The Works 
Committee, in a somewhat lengthy report, 
dealt with the steps to be taken to give effect 
to the order of the Court of Appeal in the 
case of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way v. the Westminster City Council, with 
reference to the eastern entrance and approach 
to the Parliament-street convenience. An in- 
junction was granted requiring the Council 
to remove so much of the subway as is in the 
Portion of the subsoil of Parliament-street, 
which is vested in the Company as owners of 
35, Parliament-street, and is unnecessary for 
the purpose of an approach to the convenience. 
The Committee recommended, and the Council 
ap ce that steps be taken for the shortening 
of the opening in the street from its present 
length of 33 ft. 2 in. to 25 ft. 9 in., the placin 
of the staircase wholly in the roadway, an 
the reduction of the width of the passage from 
the staircase to the women’s convenience from 
10 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in. so far as it is in the 
Company’s land. 

Parapets, Cornices, etc.—A letter from the 
London County Council had been considered 
by the Works Committee, with reference to 
accidents which had occurred through portions 
of parapets, cornices, and copings of build- 
ings becoming defective and falling into the 
street. As, however, the City Council had no 
jurisdiction in the matter, they merely sub- 
mitted the letter for the purpose of drawing 
public attention to the subject. 

Widening of Charing Cross Railway Bridge. 
-The drawings of certain works to be carried 
out in Villiers-street by the South-Eastern 
Railway had been considered bv the City 
Engineer, who reported that the plans showed 
the proposed building line in Villiers-street in 
connexion with the widening of Charing Cross 
Railway Bridge, which was in accordance with 
the Parliamentary plans. The present plans 
referred only to the building line, and further 
plans will have to be deposited and dealt with 
in connexion with the new foot bridge to be 
constructed, and the widening of the railway 
bridge. The plans were approv 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. ANDREw Kerr.—Mr. Andrew Kerr, 
Architect and Surveyor to the Mansion-house, 
Greenock, died on the 25th inst., at his resi- 
dence, 21, Union-street, Greenock, in his fifty- 
seventh year. Deceased was a native of 


Edinburgh. 
— — ä — 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH or Sr. HI DA, OLD Trarrorp.—The 
Church of St. Hilda, Old Trafford, has been 
built from the designs of Mr. F. P. Oakley, 
architect, the contractor being Mr. W. Thorpe, 
Cornbrook, Manchester. A portion only of 
the church has been built, consisting of the 
chancel and part of the nave and aisles, with 
a temporary west end of brick. On the south 
side is an organ transept with a vestry on the 
ground floor. On the north side is a shallow 
transept with a double gable outside, and the 
north aisle is continued along the north side 
of the chancel to form a morning chapel, the 
east end of which is only temporary. There 
is no clerestory or chancel arch; the main 
roof is, therefore, continuous from end to end 
over the nave and chancel, both of which are 
of the same width, viz., 22 ft. The aisle roofs 
are of flatter pitch than that of the nave, and 
rest on high aisle walls containing large 
windows. The floor of the nave and aisles is 
laid with red deal blocks, on which the seats 
stand at the same level as the gangways. The 
chancel floor is of plain small red tiles, with 
a narrow coloured border, and the floor of the 
sacrarium is of black and white marble. The 
nave floor is arranged with a slope of about 
6 in. from west to east. When completed 
there will be accommodation for a congrega- 
tion of rather over 650. The part now built 
provides accommodation for 467. The cost of 
the building so far has been about 4,400/. To 
complete the church, not including the tower, 
will probably cost another 2, 5004. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, LONDONDERRY.—The 
plans for the orection of a new Presbyterian 
Church for the Park-avenue congregation have 
been completed by Mr. M. A. Robinson, archi- 
tect. The contract has been secured by Mr. 
Robert Colhoun. The interior of the build- 
ing will be 63 ft. long by 45 ft. wide, and is 
designed to seat a congregation of about 500 
people on the ground floor, additional accom- 
modation being available in future, if required, 
by the introduction of side galleries. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SUNDERLAND.—A 
new Congregational Church for the wor- 
shippers who used to attend the Dundas-street 
Church, Monkwearmouth, was opened on the 
13th inst. at Roker. The new church has 
been built of Hancoat pressed bricks, with 


stone dressings; it is Gothic in style and will 
seat about 520 persons. The main entrance 
is in Forster-street, with a door into the north 
transept in Roker Baths-road. The church is 
entered through an outer porch and inner 
vestibule. The roof is on the hammer beam 
principle, covering the whole width of the 
uilding—435 ft.—in one span. The height 
from floor to ridge is 41 ft. In the 
ridge are placed Messrs. Boyle's patent 
concealed air-pump ventilators. The windows 
are fitted with leaded cathedral glazing, 
with ornamental heads, and are the work 
of Mr. T. B. Goldstone, of Sunderland. The 
chancel has a frieze under the ceiling of 
ornamental plaster panels, while the windows 
are treated in a more decorative manner than 
those in the body of the church. The pulpit 
stands on six small columns on a plinth, 
having carved Gothic panels. The work has 
been carried out by Mr. H. J. Wootton, of 
Newcastle. The senting of the building is 
effected by means of hot-water pipes and 
radiators, and has been carried out by Messrs. 
R. T. Vaux and Son. The contractor is Mr. 
J. B. Stott, Monkwearmouth, and the whole of 
the work has been carried out to the designs 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Joseph Potts and Son, architects, Sunderland. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, MUSWELL-HILL.—The 
foundation stones of a new Wesleyan church, 
which is to be erected in Colney Hatch-lane, 
Muswell-hill, were laid on the 21st inst. Mr. 

. H. Boney is the architect. It is estimated 
that the total cost, including the site, will 
exceed 6,500/. 

New Baptist CHURCH, SrockrON.— The open- 
ing of the new Baptist Church at the corner 
of Bowesfield-lane and Lightfoot-grove, 
Stockton, took place recently. The edifice has 
been designed by Mr. T. W. T. Richardson, 
architect, and comprises a nave, 72 ft. long 
and 25 ft. wide, with aisles on both sides 
12 ft. 6 in. wide, making a total width of 50 ft. 
Over the vestibule is a gallery to accommodate 
seventy-six persons, and the church will seat 
600 people altogether. The contract has been 
carried out by Mr. John Davison, whilst the 
heating apparatus has been supplied by Messrs. 
Blakeborough and Rhodes, Ltd. The cost of 
the work has been 4,0002. 

PROPOSED WRSLEYAN CENTRAL HALL, LIVER- 
POOL.—A site has been acquired in Renshaw- 
street, Liverpool, for the purpose of erecting a 
new Wesleyan Central Hall. Messrs. Bradshaw 
and Gass, of Bolton and London, have been 
appointed architects of the new hall, and the 
contract has been placed in the hands of 
Messrs. William Brown and Son, contractors, 


of Salford. Through an entrance and crush 
hall the grand staircase leads to the 
great hall, which gives accommodation 


for about 2,500 people, with a platform 
and orchestra. There is a small hall, seating 
over 700 people, entered from the street level. 
for smaller meetings. Clubrooms for men and 
women and for young men in the business 
houses in the city are provided. There are a 
café and tupper toom, drill hall, and a lads’ 
club, specially arranged for the use of the 
boys’ brigade and for the Sunday school 
scholars. Provision is made for the adminis- 
tration of the mission, with rooms for the 
ministers and assistants, the lady workers, and 
the lay and clerical agencies connected with 
the missions in various parts of the city. 
Shops and offices are to be provided. The 
estimated cost of the building, exclusive of 
site, is 45,0000. 

Mission HALL, Dersy.—The opening of a 
new mission hall in Boyer-street, Derby, took 
place recently. The new building has seating 
accommodation for 380 people, with twenty 
additional seats in the chancel and baptistry. 
The total cost of the undertaking has been 
1,600. The architects were Messrs. Naylor 
and Sale, of Derby, and the builder Mr. Alfred 
Smith, also of Derby. 

ProroseD CHURCH Houser, Bansury.—At a 
meeting of the Church House Site Committee, 
held at the Vicarage, of the Banbury Parish 
recently, it was decided to commence the 
work of erecting the pre osed Church House, 
at the north end of the Horse Fair. Tenders 
for the work were received from three local 
builders, the lowest being that of Mr. J. 8. 
Kimberley, the amount of which was 3, 540. 
The architect is Mr. W. E. Mills. The build- 
ing is to be in the Tudor style. The roofs 
are of red tiles. The large hall extends north 
and south. It is 62 ft. by 31 ft., excluding 
the platform, which is 30 ft. wide by 15 ft. 
deep. The height of the hall, which has a 
dome-shaped plaster ceiling, is . 6 in. in 
the centre. At the back of the large hall a 
suite of small apartments is arranged. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ORMSKIRE.—The memorial 
stone of the extension of the Ormskirk Gram- 
mar School was laid on the 13th inst. The 
extensions will considerably increase the size 
of the buildings, and will provide accommo- 
dation for 125 mixed scholars. The existing 


building is being converted into chemical and 
hysical laboratories, with lecture-room, store 
or balances, etc. The new building is two 
stories in height, and consists of central hall, 
with five class-rooms arranged round same 
large room for advanced art, music-room, an 

two practising- rooms, lavatories and cloak- 
rooms for boys and girls, and rooms for 
assistant master and mistress. The principal 
elevation to the road is faced with local stone 
from the same quarry as that in the existing 
e the other elevations being in St. 
Helens bricks. The ventilation will be carried 
out by means of Tobins’ inlet tubes and 
Boyle's extractors, assisted by extractors into 
flues in chimney stacks, and the heating will 
be by low-pressure hot water by means of 
radiators. ‘The’ new work has been designed 
to harmonise with the existing structure, which 
is of a Gothic character, the architect for the 
work being Mr. Frank Rimmington, of Liver- 
pool. The work is being carried out by Mr. 
James Whittle, of Ormskirk, at a total cost, 
including furniture, of 5,0002. 

_ GIRIS’ SCHOOL, HaMMERsMITH.—On the 15th 
inst. the Princess of Wales opened St. Paul's 
Girls’ School, Brook-green, Hammersmith. 
The building is of red brick with stone embel- 
lishments, above the entrance being reliefs 
representing the Tree of Knowledge and the 
Tree of Life; while there is a niche for a 
statue of Dean Colet, the founder of St. 
Paul’s School in 1510. In another niche will 
be placed the arms of the Mercers’ Company, 
by whom the new school has been built and 
endowed. There are also reliefs representing 
sclence and art by Mr. Pegram, the 
sculptor. The new school has been erected 
from designs by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley. 
There is accommodation for some 400 girls, 
and the cost has been 60,0002. Illustrations of 
the school were given in our issues of May 31, 
1902, and August 29, 1903. 

New WESLEYAN ScHOOLs, SouTHPort.—New 
schools were recently opened in connexion with 
the Southbank-road Wesleyan Church, South. 
port. The plans have been prepared by Mr. E. 
Gill, architect, 1190 The total oost of the 
work has been 5,000. 

Bank, LorhBURT, Crrr.— The new London and 
Provincial Bank at the junction of Lothbury 
and Old Jewry covers an area of 5,800 aq. ft. 
The building consists of two basements below 
the ground floor, the latter being occupied by 
the principal office, while there are four floors 
above. The new premises are faced with Port- 
land stone and backed with white glazed 
bricks. The design is of the Renaissance 
character. The new premises have cost about 
55,0002. The architect is Mr. Arthur Blom- 
field, the architect to the Bank of En land, 
and the contractors were Messrs. W. Cubitt 
and Co., Gray’s Inn-road. The electrical 
work has been done by Messrs. Strode and 
Co., electrical engineers, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Bernard Drake, the electrical 
adviser to the Bank of England. The lifts 
have been constructed by the Otis Lift Com- 
pany, and the strong-rooms by Messrs. Chubb 
and Co. The heating and ventilation have 
been furnished by Messrs. R. Crittall and Co. 
from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. E. Wingfield Bowles, con- 
sulting engineer. The mosaic floors have been 
laid by Messrs. Rust and Co., while the 
fittings are the work of the contractors. 

Roya WATERLOO HOSPITAL ror CHILDREN.— 
The new buildings for this hospital are 


being carried out in three sections to 
avoid interference with the working of 
the existing hospital. The present out- 
patients’ department, now located on a 


portion of the site, will not be disturbed until 
the first section of the new building is com- 
plete. The new hospital, when fully com- 
pierod; will contain provision for about 200 
eds, with a separate nurses’ home. The por- 
tion now in preton will provide for about 
100 beds, and the out-patients’ department, 
which will occupy the whole of the lower 
ground floor, will be approached from 
Waterloo Bridge-road, with separate entrances 
and exits. The ground floor will contain the 
administrative offices, with accommodation for 
secretary, committee, matron, resident medical 
staff, waiting-rooms, hall, and entrance-porch, 
situate at the corner of Waterloo-road and 
Stamford-street. The first, second, and third 
floors will be devoted to the wards. Each 
ward has an open balcony facing Waterloo- 
road, with separate sisters room and wacd 
scullery. The bath-rooms and sanitary offices 
are separated by a ventilated corridor on each 
floor. Provision is made for a day-room on 
the first floor, an isolated ward on the second 
floor, and operating theatre on the third floor. 
The fourth floor is reserved for the kitche ! 
offices and bed-rooms for the staff. A 
hydraulic patients’ lift and service lifts will 
travel from top to bottom of the building. 
The floors are of fire-resisting construction 
throughout. Hydrants, with fire hose, will be 
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attached to each landing, and an iron escape 
staircase will be provided outside with exits 
from every floor. The heating will be by hot 
water, and electric light will be provided 
throughout. The contract for the buildings 
now in progress, viz., the first two sections, is 
30,000/., and the total cost will amount to 
about 50,000. The front of the new buildings 
will be red brick and terra-cotta. The corner 
ontrance-porch will be of gleza ware, the oost 
of which is being defrayed by Messrs. Doulton 
and Co., as a gift to the hospital. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Holliday and Greenwood, 
and the architects Messrs. Waring and 
Nicholson. 

New AssEMBLY BUILDINGS, Betrast.—The 
new Assembly buildings in Fisherwick-place, 
Bolfast, are now in an advanced state of pro- 
gress. The contractors are Messrs. Robert 
Corry, Ltd.; the architects, Messrs. Young 
and Mackenzie, while the lighting and ven- 
tilating are being carried out by Messrs. 
Musgrave and Co., 

PROPOSED ALTERATIONS TO THE SHIRE HALL, 
NorrincHaM.—At a meeting of the Notts 
Standing Joint Committee, held in the Shire 
Hall on the 9th inst., the question of the pro- 

sed alterations came under consideration. 

r. E. P. Hooley, the County Surveyor, pre- 
sented a report, in which he stated that up to 
the present twenty-two rooms had been added 
to ike Shire Hall at a total cost of about 
6,000. in fifteen years, and the rooms had 
been rearranged as circumstances had arisen. 
The proposed new block will consist of three 
stories, the ground floor being devoted solely 
to police purposes. It is to contain an 
entrance and waiting hall, leading out of 
which is to be the charge office, and from this 
room access will be obtained to the prisoners 
cells. Between the cells and the adjoining 
property an airing court is to be provided. 
The office for the Deputy Chief Constable is to 
be on the opposite side of the waiting hall, and 
from the same side a passage will lead to a 
store, lavatory accommodation for constables, 
and a guard-room. A motor-car shed, with a 
small store and workshop adjoining, 18 pro- 
vided for in the rear. On the first floor will 
be erected a suite of offices for various county 
officials. These offices may be approached two 
ways, viz. either direct] from High Pave- 
ment by means of the staircase in the waiting 
hall on the ground floor, or through the Shire 
Hall by continuin the corridor by the side of 
the civil court. This floor is to contain offices 
for the Chief Constable and his staff, and the 
Magistrates’ Clerk and his staff, besides a 
spare office and a smal] committee room. The 
top floor is to be devoted to providing accom- 
modation for the resident sergeant, and 
quarters for single men, which may be 
approached by a separate entrance and stair- 
case from the roadway. The five offices in the 
Shire Hall which would be vacated by the 
Chief Constable and the Magistrates Clerk 
would then become available for the accom- 
modation of the Clerk to the County Council 
and his staff. The estimated cost of the work 
is 8,000. After some discussion, the considera- 
tion of the matter was deferred. 

CO-OPERATIVE LAUNDRY, BRADTOBD.— The 
laundry, recently built by the City of Bradford 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., at Barnard-terrace, 
Usher-atreet, has just been opened. The build- 
ing, which was erected from the plans of 
Messrs. Rycroft and Firth, of Bradford, under 
the supervision of Mr. F Moulson, the 
Society’s clerk of works, has cost 6,0002., and 
the machinery 2,500. The foromng. is a 
list of contractors :—Mason’s more? esers. 
Charles Booth and Son; joiners work, Messrs. 
E. Fearnley and Sons; pe terer, Mr. Andrew 
Taylor; slater, Mr. G. H. ilkinson; plumb- 
ing, Messrs. J. and A. Clapham; painting, 
Mr. William Cockcroft. The machinery is by 
Charles Bell, of Bradford; W. Summerscales 
and Sons, Ltd., of Keighley; and T. Bradford 
and Co., of London and Manchester. 

POlIcR Court, kro., BUILDINGS, SUNDERLAND. 
A Local Government Board inguiry was 
conducted at the Sunderland Town Hall on the 
20th inst. by Colonel A. G. Durnford, R.E., 
into the aplication of the Sunderland Count 
Borough Council for leave to borrow 50,170.. 
for the purpose of providing Quarter Sessions 
and police-court buildings, police and fire- 
brigade stations, etc. The Town Clerk (Mr. 
F. M. Bowey) presented the case of the Cor- 
poration, and said that the cost of the land for 
the proposed new buildings was 7,720/., and 
the cost of the buildings themselves 42,4500. 
Mr. Wm. Milburn explained the plans of the 
proposed new buildings in detail, mentioning 
that they had received the approval of the 


Homo Office. 1 no opposition, and 
the inquiry was closed. 
Tur „OLD Rep Bl., MogPFTRH.— The 


„Old Red Bull” Inn, at Morpeth, which had 
been pulled down, has been re-erected on the 
same site. Mr. R. Charlton Hall was con- 
tractor, and the sub-contractors were Messrs. 


M. Routledge, joiner: T. Daglish, plumber ; 


T. W. Athey, slater and plasterer; T. Dick, 
painter; all of Morpeth; and the electric 
light was installed by Messrs. Rowland 


Barnett and Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
architect was Mr. L. A. Soames, of Morpeth. 

BILLIARD HALL, WINDsor, BELFAST.—A new 
billiard hall has been erected in Belfast for 
the Windsor Recreation Club. The premises 
have been built from the plans of Messrs. 
Biackwood and Jury, architects, and the cost 
has been 4001. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


STOREY MgmMoRUL WINDOW, PARISH CHURCH, 
LANcASs TER. — The new window, recently placed 
by his family in the west-end of the south aisle, 
to the memory of Sir Thos. Storey, contains four 
figures of personages from the Old Testament 
Abraham, David, Job, and Tobit. These stand 
under canopies, corresponding in style with the 
stonework of the window; and below them, 
within an architectural base canopy, are small 
subjects from their lives, illustrating four of 
the acts of mercy. Below, the figure of 
Abraham is the scene of his entertaining the 
three angels, illustrating: I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in.“ Under that of David, the 
mighty men bring the water from the well at 
Bethlehem: ‘I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink.” Beneath the figure of Job, his care 
for the widow and fatherless: “I was hungry 
and ye gave me meat,” Job xxxi. 17; and 
below Tobit, his clothing the naked of his 
countrymen, during the captivity. The names 
of the four saints are written largely across 
the base of the window, and on small scrolls 
at the feet of each are texts bearing on their 
characters. In the eight principal openings 
of the tracery are angeli holding a soroll, with 
the first and third verses of the CXII Psalm: 
Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord, 
that hath great delight in his commandments. 
Riches and plenteousness shall be in his home: 
the righteous shall be had in everlasting re- 
membrance.” The window has been executed 
by Messrs. Shrigley and Hunt, of Lancaster. 

New WINDOWS, EXETER CaTHEDRAL.—A 
memorial window, consisting of three lights 
and tracery, has just been executed by Messrs. 
Percy Bacon and Brothers, of London, and 
placed in Exeter Cathedral, to the memory of 
Dr. Blackmore, the author of Lorna Doone,” 
etc., etc. The lights contain three figures, re- 
presenting Jonathan, David, and Samson. The 
figures are treated in a much more free and 
natural style than is usual in stained-glass 
design for churches; the heads of the figures 
are rolieved against a background of foliage, 
amid which is a scroll containing the name of 
the figure beneath. Judging from the illus- 
trations in black and white sent to us, the 
windows are very successful, and form a very 
suitable memorial to Blackmore. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


THE New Roya COLLEGE or SCIENCE, DUBLIN. 
— The Commissioners of Public Works, under 
authority given by the Lords Commissioners of 
His Majesty's Treasury, and with the concur- 
rence of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction, have appointed Mr. 
Aston Webb, R.A., President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and Mr. 
T. Manly Deane, A.R.H.A., C.E., of Dublin 
to be architects, jointly, of the New Royal 
College of Science, of which the foundation 
stone was laid by His Majesty the King on 
the 28th inst. 

SURVEYOR, MAIDSTONE TROSTEES OF THE Poor. 
The first meeting of the newly-constituted 
body of Trustees was held at the Town Hall, 
Maidstone, on the 19th inst., Ald. W. Mor- 
ling, the Mayor, presiding. The clerk re- 
ported that he had received five applications 
for the post of Surveyor to the Trustees, as 
follows:—Mr. Walter Cox, 22, Stone-street, 
Maidstone; Mr. William Day, qani; 23, High- 
street, Maidstone; Mr. A. J. Waterman, 20, 
Week-street, Maidstone; Mr. A. W. Smith, 
Week-street, Maidstone; and Mr. J. Tootell, 
15. King-street, Maidstone. It was decided 
that the election should take place by ballot, 
and the result of the voting was as follows: — 
A tie between Messrs. Cox and Day, with 
fourteen votes each. There was, however, one 
spoilt voting paper, and the Mayor decided on 
a fresh vote. This was taken, with the result 
that Mr. Cox was elected by the majority of 
one vote; the figures being Mr. Cox fifteen, 
r. Day fourteen. 

SANITARY Orricers.—The Local Government 
Board has sanctioned the following appoint- 
ments :—Battersea—Mr. A. Peverett, as sani- 
‘ary inspector in place of Mr. A. Chuter. 
Greenwich—Mr. G. J. Bridel, temporary re- 
appointment as sanitary inspector. Southwark 
—Mr. bson as sanitary inspector in place 
of Mr. H. King. 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


ByrLEEr SEWERAGE.—The Chertsey Rural Dis- 
trict Council have received a report on the 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal of Byfleet, 
Surrey, from Messrs. Elliott and Brown. of 
Nottingham. The scheme comprises seven 
miles of sewers, with pumping station, and 
bacterial purification works. The estimated 
cost of the works is 18, 992“. 
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FOREIGN. 


France.—At Paris the work is shortly to be 
commenced for the opening of the Boulevard 
Raspail, between the Rue de Vaugirard and 
the Boulevard Montparnasse.——It is an- 
nounced that the government intend to 
acquire the Palais de Castille, in the Avenue 
Kleber, in order to fit it up as a lodging for 
Royal personages en route through Paris. 
The jury in the competition for new schools 
and other municipal buildings at St. Denis. 
have awarded the first premium to MM 
Piate' and Roy.——It is proposed to erect at 
Nancy a group of buildings intended to in. 
clude a Bourse, a Chamber of Commerce, a 
lecture-hall, and a club.——A new hospital for 
incurables is to be built at Lille. ‘he jury 
in the competition for a public abattoir at 
Angers have awarded the first premium to 
Jules Blitz, architect, of Compiegne.——A new 
prison building at Evreux is proposed, at an 
estimated cost of about half a million francs. 
~—A municipal theatre and art museum are 
to be built at Vannes. — A committee has 
been formed to erect at Nimes a monument to 
the architect, Henri Revoil, who restored the 
principal ancient monuments and ecclesiastical 
buildings of the South of France. He com- 
pleted and decorated the cathedral of Mar- 
seilles, and rebuilt, to a considerable extent, 
those of Montpellier and Nimes.—The death 
is announced, at the age of sixty-one, of 
M. Edward Perronne, member of the Société 
Centrale des Architectes, and à divisional 
architect of the City of Paris. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
-—The ae Sg between Mr. A. B. Houchin 
and Mr. R. P. Morris, practising as architects, 
surveyers, and valuers, under the firm of 
“Frend, Houchin, and Morris, Bloomsbury 
Mansion, Hart-street, W.C., is dissolved, and 
the practice will be carried on at the same 
address by Mr. A. B. Houchin, under the 
style of Frend, Houchin, and Co.” 

Pusiic Works AND BUILDING ESTIMATES FOR 
1904-5.—The Civil Service estimates for the 
financial year ending on March 31, 1895, 
show for Class I. a net increase of 53,726/., in 
the total estimate of 2,617,368. required in 
respect of public works and buildings; the 
estimated expenditure upon revenue build- 
ings, which includes the largest increase. 
namely 31, 300 l., is mainly for new works, with 
alterations and additions of post office 
buildings. An increase of 4,330. to be 
spent upon the Houses of Parliament com- 
prises items of 3, 000“. upon improvements of 
the ventilation of the House of Commons, and 
9002. for constructing a lift to the Press 
Gallery. The Officers’ Convalescent Home at 
Osborne, which appears for the first time in 
the votes, takes 15,100/., of which amount 
2.9551. is apportioned to the salaries and 
allowances of the house-governor, and the 
staff of nurses, etc. The total amount under 
the head of the Royal Palaces is 61,500/., those 
which are in the personal occupation of the 
King absorbing 28,750/., and 1,000%. will be 
expended upon building new wine cellars at 
St. James’s Palace. The Royal parks and 
pleasure gardens entail an estimated cost of 
104,1002., a sum of 25,568. out of that amount 
is for their maintenance, and another of 
10,6422. for the provision of park-keepers and 

olice in Green, Hyde, and St. James's Parks, 

he expencilure under the Light Railways 
(Ireland) Acts of 1899 and 1893 is calculated 
at 24,7341. auring 


the financial year, as com- 
pared with 47,038. during the preceding 
twelve months. The rates upon Government 
property show an increase from 571,697}. in 
1903-4 to 592,277/. in 1904-5, representing an 
increase of 20.580“. 

PROPOSED LIBRARY, ART SCHOOL, ETC.. AT 
CHELMSFORD.—A Local Government Board in- 
quiry was held in the Council Chamber, 
Chelmsford, on March 31, by Mr. E. A. 8. 
Fawcott, an inspector of the Board, into the 
application of the Town Council for sanction 
to borrow 4,0002. for the proposed Science and 
Art School and Museum, and 6.95017. for the 
purpose of water supply, including the pro- 
vision of a new reservoir at Long Stompa. 
The Town Clerk, Mr. T. Dixon, stated that 
the present assessable value of the Borough 
was 60,259/. The outstanding loans amounted 
to 45,603/., and loans sanctioned, but not yet 
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taken up, amounted to 7,571.. Alderman 
Chancellor explained that at the present time 
they had a museum intact as regarded exhibits 
and curios, but it was stored away in small 
rooms, and could not very well be inspected. 
The Science and Art classes, which the Council 
established some years ago at Crane-court, had 
increased to such an extent that the accom- 
modation was quite insufficient. There were 
245 students now attending the classes. It 
was, therefore, intended to build Public 
Library premises, which would combine a 
library, science and art school, and a museum. 
Mr. H. Potter’s tender for the building was 


5,3151. There would also be 400/. for fittings 
and bookcases, and 100/. for furniture. The 
total cost would be about 8,000. Mr. 


Carnegie had offered 2,500/. on condition that 
500“. was raised, and he (Mr. Chancellor) had 
now about 400/. of that amount. The County 
Council were giving 1,000/. In reply to the 
inspector, Alderman Chancellor said that he 
was the honorary architect of the proposed 
buildings. After some discussion regarding 
the new water supply, Mr. Cuthbert Brown, 
the Surveyor, said hat the new reservoir with 
the old one would hold a three days’ supply 
for the town. 

Tue Avcriongers’ INstircte.--The annual 
general meeting of the members of the 
Auctioneers’ Institute of the United Kingdom 
will be held at the offices, 57 and 58, Chancery- 
lane, London, on Thursday, May 12, at 
2.30 p.m., to receive the annual report and 
accounts, to elect members of Council and 
auditors, and to transact other business. The 
eighteenth annual dinner will take place at 
the Hotel Cecil, London, on Thursday, 
May 12, at 6.30 p.m., under the presidency of 
Mr. J. H. Townsend Green. The Council will 
meet at the offices of the Institute on Friday, 
May 13, at 2 p.m., to elect President and 
Vice-Presidents, and to make the awards in 
connexion with the recent examinations. 

PLUMBERS’ EXAMINATION AT KING’8 COLLEGE.— 
Twenty-three plumbers, applying for registra- 
tion under the National Registration of 
Plumbers, attended at King’s College on the 
23rd inst. for examination by the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers. The candidates were 
from various parts of London, and also from 
Cambridge, Dorking, Egham, Esher, Hemel 
Hempsted, Sevenoaks, alton-on-Naze, and 
Windsor. The practical test included lead 
bossing and the making of plumbers’ joints, 
etc. The examination questions included the 
subjects of contamination of drinking water 
from faulty connexions, roof covering, 
arrangement of bath, sink, and closet wastes, 
drainage of town houses, and disconnexion with 
The examiners were:—Mr. Joseph 


se Wers. 
Johnson, Mr. Charles Thomerson, master 
plumbers, and Mr. W. Smeaton and Mr. F. 


Wyatt, representing the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Five candidates succeeded in passing 
the examination. 

INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING Socirrr.— 
This Society held its usual monthly meeting 
on Thursday the 21st inst. at the Society’s 
House, 7, Dean's-yard, Westminster, the Rev. 
Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. Grants of 
money were made in aid of the following 
objects, viz., building new churches at Osmas- 
ton-by-Derby, St. Osmund, 80/., for the first 
portion; Thurlstone, St. Saviour, near 
Sheffield, 130/., for the first portion; and 
Upper Stratton, St. Philip, near Swindon, 
Wilke, 75l., for the first portion; and towards 
enlarging or otherwise improving the accom- 
modation in the churches at Lynton, St. Mary, 
Devon, 30/.; Richmond, St. John the Divine, 
Surrey, 40/.; and Winchelsea, St. Thomas, 
Rye, Sussex, 251. Grants were also made from 
the Special Mission Buildings Fund towards 
building mission churches at Colchester, St. 
Stephen, Essex, 40/.; and Newport, St. Luke, 
Mon., 1000. The following grants were also 

aid for works completed: — Lydbury North, 
St. Michael, Shropshire, 30/.; Chatham, St. 
Mary, Kent, 100/.; St. Crantock, St. Carantoo, 
near Newquay, Cornwall, 10/.; Cley, St. Mar- 
garet, Norfolk, 25/.; Gileston, St. Giles, near 
Cardiff, 201.: Thornby-on-Tees, St. Luke, 700. ; 
and Grimethorpe, St. Luke, near Barnsley, 
60/. In addition to this the sum of 326l. was 

aid towards the repairs of N churches 
rom trust funds held by the Society. The 
Society likewise accepted the trust of sums of 
money as repair funds for the churches at West 
Derby, The Good Shepherd, and Walkden 
Moor, St. Paul, Manchester. The annual 
general court of the Society will be held on 
May 19, at the Church House, Dean’s-yard, at 
3 p.m. The chair will be taken by the Bishop 
of London. 

Tue Eastern Counties MASTER BUILDERS’ 
AS80CIATION.—On the 21st inst. the members of 
the Eastern Counties Master Builders“ Asso- 
ciation dined at Ipswich Town Hall, Mr. T. 
Parkington, President of the Association, in 
the chair. The Chairman, having submitted 
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the loyal toasts, Mr. J. E. Ransome prope 
His Majesty's Imperial Forces, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Brigade-Surgeon Elliston and Mr. 
W. H. Bloomfield responded. Mr. Charles 
Wall, of London, then proposed the toast of 
“The Town and Trade of Ipswich,“ coupled 
with the names of the Deputy-Mayor and Mr. 
Edgar Catchpole. The Deputy-Mayor, in re- 
sponding to the toast, said that no one knew 
better than the builders how a town was 
prospering. Mr. Edgar Catchpole also re- 
sponded, and gave some reminiscences of 
Ipswich in his boyhood. The prosperity o 
Ipswich was due to the enterprise of the local 
tirms, many of which had grown from smali 
beginnings into firms of very great importance. 


Mr. Thomas Costigan, Secretary to the 
Eastern Counties Federation of Master 
Builders, then proposed The Architects 


and Engineers,“ and paid a high com- 
pliment to the Mayor, remarking that a 
town could not do beiter than have at its 
head a successful and honourable builder. 
The business of an architect now was very 
much more complex than it used to be. 
Architects were not now merely designers. 
The engineers were a more recent growth, 
arising out of the difference in the methods 
of building now prevailing. A good feeling 
now existed, he thought, between the builders 
and the architects and engineers, and he 
hoped it would continue. Architects were the 
natural protectors of the builders, and builders 
had often a good deal to contend against. Mr. 
T. Cotman and Mr. Hy. Miller, C.E., replied. 
Mr. Wm. Grayston proposed The Mayor, 
and said that the builders of the town felt that 
they ought not to allow the Mayoralty of one 
of their number, Alderman Bennett, to pass 
without some special recognition. They were 
all well acquainted with their guest, the 
Mayor. Since he was elected as a member of 
the Ipswich Town Council, he had an un- 
broken record, and his fellow members of the 
Association were gratified to find that addi- 
tional honour had been conferred upon him 
last year, and to see him in the proud position 
he now occupied as Mayor of the Borough. 
Mr. Grayston went on to say that, before he 
concluded, he had a very pleasant duty to 
erform—namely, to present to the Mayor an 
illuminated address, signed by his fellow 
members of the Master Builders’ Association. 
The address was in the following terms:— 
“To Ald. Fred. Bennett. We, the under- 
signed, master builders of Ipswich and district, 
beg to offer you our sincere and hearty con- 
gratulations upon your being elected by your 
fellow townsmen to the office of Chief Magis. 
trate and Mayor of Ipswich, your native town. 
We beg to tender you our best wishes for your 
future health ad happiness, and ask your 
acceptance of this address of the evidence of 
our unbounded esteem and respect.“ The 
address was signed by Mr. Thomas Parkington, 
President of the Bastern Counties Master 
Builders’ of the 


Federation, the officers 


Ipswich and District Master Builders’ Associa- - 


tion, and thirty-one master builders. The 
address is the work of Mr. F. Anstead Browne 
(from the oflice of Messrs. Eade and Johns, archi- 
tects, Ipswich). The Mayor said it had given 
him great pleasure to find that his fellow 
members of the Association were so well dis- 
posed towards him. Mr. J. Brown, ex- 
President of the London Master Builders’ 
Federation, proposed“ Success to the Ipswich 
and District aster Builders’ Association, 
which was responded to by Mr. Chas. Borrett, 
Treasurer, and Mr. H. Carr. The Chairman 
proposed The Visitors, coupling the toast 
with the names of Mr. J. E. Ransome, Mr. 
J. S. Corder, and Mr. George Fenn, who 
responded. 

MAINTENANCE OF County Roaps.—The 
fifteenth annual report of the Highways Com- 
mittee of the Gloucester County Council, states 
that fifteen years ago the County Council, as 
the result of the Report of a Special om- 
mittee, determined to take over and control 
the whole of the main roads of this county. 
This resolution entailed the disestablishment of 
sixty-six different road authorities, and, as 
might therefore have been expected, it was 
carried out in the face of considerable 
opposition and created some local irritation. 
This was, under the circumstances, more than 
natural, but it is satisfactory to note that 
gradually these feelings have died out. The 
assumption of control by the county has 
allowed of the introduction of one uniform 
system, and the resources of the county purse 
alone made possible the large e 
entailed by the introduction of steam-rollers 
and the gradual carrying out of many im- 
portant improvements. The expenditure is 
now equally distributed over the whole county, 
and the anomalies that existed fifteen years 
ago have disappeared. Such were these 
anomalies that in one district, if the county 
contribution had not modified the inequality. 
the roads would have necessitated a rate of 184d. 


their estates and revenues. 
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in the pound, whereas in another 14d. would have 
sufficed. At the present moment, if the main 
roads were maintained out of county funds 
alone, a rate on the county of 104d. in the pound 
would be required. The report goes on to 
state that several experiments have been made 
for the purpose of comparing the relative value 
of local limestone and granite or Clee Hill 
stone. One fact has undoubtedly been 
established, and that is, that the use of 
steam-rollers has added to the life of a road 
coated with limestone, and as a result, the 
use of local limestone has been extended, 
though the concomitant disadvantages of extra 
mud and extra duct have to be taken into 
account.“ 

_INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—Examina- 
tions were recently held in London and Liver- 
pool in Practical Sanitary Science,” to 
qualify for admission to the Institute. The 
following are the results. In London, fourteen 
candidates presented themselves; six passing, 
quality for admission as Associates, viz., 

smond Catlin, R. A. Skelton, Thomas 
Henry Wilson, Harry Ernest Booth, Frank 
Brittain, and Harry Todd Brainsby. At the 
Liverpool examination, twelve candidates pre- 
sented themselves, of whom six passed, quali- 
fying for admission as Associates, viz., Arthur 
Holt, John Hatton, George Brocklesby, 
William Osborn Thorp, and Cecil Braham 
Goodyer, and James Fletcher. 

CORPORATION OF LONDON (SOUTHWARK AND 
OTHER BRIDGES) BILI.— The Parliamentary 
Committee of the London County Council 
reported as follows at Tuesday’s meeting of 
the Council: —By this Bill it was proposed to 
empower the Corporation of the City of 
London to pull down and rebuild Southwark 
Bridge and to stop up the high-level foot- 
bridge on the Tower Bridge. The Bill also 
contains provisions for extending the juris- 
diction of the City Justices and the City Police 
over the Tower Bridge, London Bridge, 
Southwark Bridge, Blackfriars Bridge, and 
the approaches thereto. The preamble to the 
Bill recites that it is expedient that South- 
wark Bridge should be rebuilt: that the Cor. 
poration are seised of the Bridge House 
estates in trust for the maintenance and sup- 
port of the four bridges named above, and 
that it is expedient that the Corporation 
should be authorised to raise the necessary 
moneys for the proposed rebuilding on the 
credit of the Bridge House Estates and of 
A petition, in 
order to safeguard the Council’s position, was 
presented as authorised on January 26, 1904, 
and ciauses and amendments were submitted 
as to the protection of the Council’s tram- 
ways—at the southern approach to Southwark 
Bridge—the reconstruction of the bridge so 
as to permit of a conduit tramway being laid 
along it if subsequently sanctioned by Par- 
liament; the power sought by clause 34 to 
make by-laws, the proposal in clause 54 to 
extend the City area, and other matters. The 
Bill came before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on March 15, 16, and 17, 
when numerous opponents appeared against it, 
and counsel also appeared in support of the 
Council's amendments. The Committee 
decided that, as far as the Bill related to the 
raising of the level of Upper Thames-street by 
3 kt., they did not consider the Corporation 
had proved thoir case. In consequence of this 
decision the promoters obtained an adjourn- 
ment of the matter in order to consider their 
Position. We have now been informed that 
upon the recommendation of the Bridge Hose 
Estates Committee the Court of Common 
Council have resolved not to proceed further 
with the present Bill, and it has accordingly 
been withdrawn. 

ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION IN LEEDS.—English 
architecture has had its ups and downs, but 
the last dozen years have seen a revival of 
the best traditions of the art—a revival which 
it is a matter of sincere hope will be no 
temporary awakening, but will be lasting and 
permanent. Anything that will conduce to 
that desirable end is to be welcomed, and as 
something calculated to act as an incentive 
to even further improvement—for the millen- 
nium in architecture has not as yet been 
achieved—the exhibition arranged by the 
Leeds Arts Club, at their premises, 18, Park- 
lane, should be gladly received by all true 
lovers of the art. Visitors to the exhibition will 
find there a selection of some of the best modern 
domestic architecture of the country, in the 
form of photographs and drawings, both in 
colour and black and white. The amount of 
local work available is small, and this, per- 
haps, is rather to be regretted, though any 
deficiency in amount—for the work is con- 
sistently good—is more than compensated for 
by the variety and extent of the exhibits from 
different parts of the country. In the exhibi- 
tion are some examples of the work 
of Mr. Henry Wilson, Mr. Baillie Scott, 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, 
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Mr. Detmar Blow, Mr. J. H. Mawson, Mr. 
Dunbar Smith, Mr. Cecil Brewer (London), 
Messrs. Penty and Sons ory Mr. Edgar 
Wood, Mr. G. B. Bulmer (Leeds), Mr. W. H. 
Thorpe (Leeds), Messrs. Bedford and Kitson 
(Leeds), Messrs. Perkin and Bulmer (Leeds), 
Mr. A. A. Gibson (Harrogate), Mr. C. F. A. 
Voysey, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, Mr. Walter 
Millard (London), Mr. F. Rowntree „ 
Mr. W. H. Brierley (York), Messrs. Howdell 
and Howdell (Leeds), Mr. 15 Robinson 
(Leeds), Mr. H. A. Chapman (Leeds), and Mr. 
A. E. Kirk (Leeds). For kshire Observer. 

YORKSHIRE FEDERATION OF MASTER BUILDERS. 
—A meeting of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion of Master Builders was held at the 
Builders’ Exchange, Shefheld, on Thursday 
last week, when delegates from all parts 
of the country were present, including Mr. 
E. Good, President (Hull), Alderman Jessop 
and Mr. L. Ratcliffe (Huddersfield), Messrs. 
Ledgard and Wilson (Leeds), Messrs. Topham 
and Raynor (Harrogate), A. Lyons (Malton), 
Messrs. J. Marsden, J. Townsley, Beilby, and 
Councillor Scott, and G. Stanley, Federation 
Secretary (Hull); Messrs. W. R. Thompson, 
G. Smith, and cope (Dewsbury), H. Fallis 
(Wakefield), Councillor England, G. Lindly, 
G. Mellor, and J. Smith (Barnsley), J. D. 
Cook (President of Sheffield Association), A. J. 
Forsdike, J. Biggin, Councillor J. Longden, 
A. Mastin, H. H. Hodkin, J. Vasey, Coun- 
cillor Watson, and J. L. Taaffe (Secretary of 
Sheffield Association). After transacting 
business, the delegates adjourned to the 
exhibition, which, it was stated, is to be an 
annual affair. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE PAINTERS’ STRIKE ON THE TynE.—Re- 
garding the shipyard painters’ strike, the men 
state that one Tyne firm has conceded the 2. 
advance, and that the men there have started 
work. It is further announced that the masters 
have asked for a conference with the men’s 
delegates, and this will shortly be held. Half 
of the strikers of the Tyne district have, it 
is said, already secured employment, mostly 
at house work. At a conference recently it 
was decided by painters’ representatives to lay 
certain proposals before the branches, with a 
view to the settlement of the strike. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 

9,769 of 1903.—J. LEARMONTH, G. G. CALDER- 
woop, and PLANET FOUNDRY Company, LTD.: 
Cast-iron Brackets for Pedestal Water- 
closets, and the like. 

This relates to means for increasing or decreas- 

ing the height or size of a cast-iron bracket 


for pedestal water-closets, and the like, oon- 


sisting of removable collars or rings, and 
screws passing loosely through the same, also 
loosely through holes or openings in the lower 
edge of the bracket, and the collars and screws 
capable of being removed entirely; or of one 
or more of the collars being transferred to a 
point above the part to which each set is 
attached. 


11,864 of 1903.—H. ROTHWELL and J. SLEDDEN: 
Tiles for Walls, Roofs, and other surfaces. 


A method of providing tiles with an absor- 
bent backing, which consists in applying a 
flux to the back of the tile, in then dusting 
powdered material, such as brickdust, or its 
equivalent, thereon, to a suitable depth, and 
in finally subjecting the tile to heat, whereby 
the said flux and powdered material amalga- 
mate with the tile back in a sponge-like 
absorbent form. 


26,262 of 1903—D. W. Towrr: Furniture 

Handles, Knobs, Tools, and like fittings. 
A securing device for furniture fittings, con- 
sisting of a revoluble-threaded member pro- 
vided on its inner face, with projections, and a 
dished-washer having corresponding pro. 
jections on its outer face, the inner face of 
said washer being provided with a plurality 
of wood engaging spurs at its flanged margin, 
the spurs serving by engagement with the 
wood to prevent turning movement of the 
washer in either direction. 


26,342 of 1903.—R. W. H. Ropney: Locks and 
Latches. 

Locks and latches, consisting in the combina- 

tion of a reversible latch bolt, having an in- 

clined nose and a closed cam link, in which 

the follower works with one or more lock or 

latch mechanisms. 


„ All these applications are in the stage im which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can 
made. 


81 of 1904.—C. DAHLSTROM: Metallice Doors. 


A door formed of sheet metal, and having one 
sheet provided with a panel formation servin 
as one side of the panel and being recurve 
on opposite sides of the panel formation to 
form the stiles of the door, and another sheet 
forming the other side of the panel, and 
having its side edges connected with the side 
edges of the first-mentioned sheet. 


767 of 1904.—R. C. HYLE: Fireproof Strus- 
tures. 


A fireproof construction, consisting in form- 
ing the support for the body of concrete of 
twisted wire cables anchored in opposite walls, 
and embedded in the body of concrete near 
the lower surface thereof as the latter is laid. 


1,617 of 1904.— T. Crew: Brick Kilns. 


Kilus for drying and burning bricks, which 
consist in connecting the inner Hues with out- 
side flues of an adjoining kiln or kilns, 
having branches extending under the furnaces 
communicating with the interior of the kiln. 


2,923 of 1904.—F. WINKLWIEK and A. MISSIE: 
Construction of Walls, Wall Coverings, ceil- 
ings, and the like. 


A method of constructing walls, wall cover- 
ings, ceilings, and the like, consisting in 
arranging a sheet-metal covered wooden Pack 
ing behind a frame or lattice work, composed 
of iron bars, and arranged in the central 
plane of the wall, or the like, to be erected, 
a mortar of gypsum, broken or pounded slag, 
water and glue being then applied until the 
desired thickness of wall, or the like, is 
obtained. 


3,806 of 1904.—M. KomL and B. Nol DNER: 
Apparatus for Manufacturing Cement Pipes, 
and the like. 


An apparatus for manufacturing cement pipes, 
and the like, consisting in the combination of 
ap outer casing and an inner core, with a 
pressing-piece having a curved pressing-surface 
arranged on the core or the casing, and this 
curved surface becoming eadually farther 
from the centre of the core. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


April 13.—By MADDISON, MILES, & MADDI- 
SON (at Great Yarmouth). 
Yarmouth, Norfolk.—7, Euston-rd., u.t. 40 
yrs., g. r., etc., 1I. 78., ꝶwů. 7... 
Buen Vauxhall, piece of building land, 


CEK EE E: % %%% % „„ „„ „„ „6 „6 % % —ꝙ —— — — ¶ — — as 


April 14.—By W. & S. FREEMAN [(on the 
premises). 
Notting Hill.— 1A, Codrington-mews, beneficial 


lease for 14 yrs., y. r. 522., with goodwill.. 131 
April 18.— By CLARKE & Co. 
West Kensington. — 205, North End- rd., f., y. r. 
135ꝶ9. / easel ah 1,450 
207 to 215 (odd), North End-rd., f., y.r. 
2 x a terns weaatees 8,890 
2 and 4, Beaumont-cres., f., y.r. 100 Il. 1,270 
By FRANCIS DoD & Co. 
Plaistow.—93 to 115 (odd), Upperton- rd., u. t. 
961 yrs., g.r. 72/., w. r. 374“. 888. 1,610 
By MAPLE & Co. . 
Euston-road.— Nos. 208 to 228 = (even), 
(including the Douglas Hotel“), f., e. r. 
C000 ĩͤvV eee 14,290 
By T. Woops, jun. 
Hounslow, Middlesex.—High-st., The Town 
Hall, f.. y.r. . 8 é 4,550 
By DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & Co., with T 
LAVINGTON (at Swindon). 
Ogbourne St. George, Wilts.—Freehold 
enclosures of land 47 a. O r. 37 p. ...... 300 
Enclosures of land, 32 a. 2 r. 3 p., part f. 
and part u. t. 113 yrs., g. r. nil 300 
“Lower Yielding ” enclosure, 39 a. 3 r. O p., 
part f. and part u. t. 113 yrs., g. r. nil 310 
By T. LAVINGTON (at Swindon). 
Ogbourne St. George, Wilts.— Moore’s 
Wood,” etc., 43 a. 3 r. 2 Ps 0 370 
Cottage tenement and 1 a. 2 r. 11 p., f. 300 
Tenement smithy and 0 a. 2 r. 10 p., f. 235 
„Landy Cottage, fl... 180 
Five tenements, part f. and part long lease- 
G“ ð 00 a a e 285 
Enclosures of land, 10 a. 1 r. 24 p., f. 160 
Four tenements and 0 a. 2 r. 24 p., f. 210 
April 19.— By 8. B. CLARK & SON. 
Cavendish-sq.—147, Harley-st., u.t. 78 
YTB: 8.8. lOl / a antek 5,250 
By CocKETT & HENDERSON. 
Wanstead.—11, Grove-rd., f., e.r. 85 I. 1.000 
Wanstead- pl., a plot of freehold building land 550 
By DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. 
Fulham.—North End-rd., f.g.r. 102., reversion 
in 27 (I: E E EE E SE E S E eee eGoeaesesnens 805 
Beddington, Surrey.—Croydon-rd., “ Brand- 
ries, and 7} acres, f., pp) re 4,500 
Putney.—197 and 199, Lower Richmond- 
(8.), u. t. 70% yrs., g. r. 14l., y. r. 90. 980 
By G. F. HARRINGTON. 
Plaistow.—85 and 87, Balaam-st., f., y. r. 882. 88. 780 
12, Grange- d., f., W. T. oe „„ „„ „„„ „„ „„ 280 
East Ham. —91, 93, and 95, York-rd., f., w. r. 
110%. 108. eee „% „ „„ „„ „e „e „e „ 0% „% 06 „ „ 816 


By E. H. HENRY. 
Clapham.—17, Sandmere-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., g. r. 


51 yrs., g. r. 7l, y. r. 4ʃ t. 265 
LIELL & SON. 
Mile End.—259 to 267 (odd), Bow Common-la., 
wt. 43 . g. r. 223. 10s., w. r. 1562. .... 1,0 
29 and 31, Bridge-st., f., w. r. 591. 166. 855 
Bow. —415, Old Ford-rd. (Ivy Gate Wharf), 
u. t. 81 yrs., g. r. 322., e. r. 6. 4%) 
25, Bow-rd., u.t. 13 yrs., g. r. 8., y. r. 682. .. 373 
22, Coborn-rd., u.t. 13 yrs., g. T. 4. 10s., 
Wer. 2. 18. scx 125 
44 to 52 (even), Coborn- rd., u. t. 13 yrs., g. r. 
181. y.r. 185 // Ga has Bawa ses id 
Limehouse.—22 and 26, Aston-st., ut. 221 
yrs., g. r. 6“. 10s., w. r. 751. 888. 300 
Mile End.—1, Colmer-st., u.t. 224 yrs., g. r. 
Bl. 38. Wr. 101. 88... 210 
74 and 76, Grafton-st., u.t. 224 yrs., g. r. nil, i 
rr aut 425 
West Ham.—30, Meeson-rd., u.t. 751 yrs., 
g-r. 5L, Wir. 291. 18... 18 
Commercial-road East. — 14, Walter - st., 
u. t. 101 yrs., g.r. 24., w. r. 871. 142. 12 
Forest Gate. —57, Romford- rd., f., y. r. 40. 525 
219, Romford- rd., f., e. r. 70“4JJ)Jl. 563 
Stratford.—81 to 84, Bridge-rd., u. t. 651 yrs., . 
GT. 10., Wels 78 ava oe tetas Gases 435 
88, 40. and 42, Martin-st., u.t. 461 yrs., 8 
g. r. 72., w. r. TOL 142. H»TP=P 555 
12, Hamfrith- rd., f., y. r. 862. ll. 440 
By F. A. & A. W. MELLERSH (at 
Guildford). 
Guildford.—Onslow-st. House, also s., offices, 
ff! ͤ K . 1.160 
Onslow-st. residence, Blacksmith’s s., yard, 
etc., f., p 33 EE EEE E S 1,540 
New-rd., plot of land with buildings thereon, 
also timber yard, f. (including goodwill). . 2,300 
Worplesdon, Surrey.—Ryde’s Hill brick yard, 
I ( y 8 1.580 
By FRED. WARMAN (on the premises). 
Gravesend, Kent.—Manor-rd., freehold mineral 
water manufactory, including, goodwill, 
machinery, plant, etc. ........... . 1,500 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for free hold 
round-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; ig.r. icr 
roved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent: 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarter y rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u. t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years ; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for ; sq. for 
square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove; b. h. for beer-house; p. h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices ; B. for shops; ct. for court. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published W is 1 5 D 
from the Office to residents in any the United 
at the rate of 19s. per annum (63 numbers) PREPAID. al 
Berion, 70 ee > . 
nb per annum. yabie ‘ 
MORGAN) shouid be addressed to the Publisher of ~ TEA 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBUEBS, 
prepa at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum 2 
numbers) or 4s. a per quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving The Builder by Friday Morning’s Post. 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29. 


Royal Institution.— Rev. J. A. Robinson, D. D., Dean 
of Westminster, on “ Westminster Abbey in the Early 
Part of the XVIIth Century.” 9 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to the Cassla nd - 
road Higher Grade Board School, Wells-street, Hackney, 
to Inspect the Heating and Ventilating Systems. 
6.30 p.m. 

Institut ion of Civil Engineers.—Students’ Visit to the 
Works in progress at the new Thoroughfare between 
Boers and the Strand, in course of construction. 

1 a.m. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 30. 

Royal Inetitution.— Mr. Cyril Davenport, F. S. A., on 
4% Jewellery,“ III. 3 p. m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association (Associates’ Se- 
tion).— Visit to Roslin. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.—Visit to Guys 
Hospital, Borough, S.E. 

Builders Foremen’s Association (Memorial Hal, 
Farrinodon-street).— Mr. H. J. Harding on “ Aggregates 
for Concrete and Mortar.“ 8.30 p.m. 


MONDAY, May 2. 
ct hs Institute of British Architects.—Annual General 
eeting. 

The Sanitary ITnatitute.— Dinner at the Whitehal) 
Rooms, Hótel Metropole. 7 p.m. 

Society of Engineers (Jubilee Meeting).—A paper will 
be read, entitled British and American Coal-cutting 
Machines,” by Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann. Previously to 
the reading of the above paper a short contribution will 
be read, entitled A Jubilee Retrospect,” being a brief 
history of the Society since its inception to the present 
time, by Mr. Perry F. Nursey, past president and 
secretary. 7.30 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Professor R. Lang- 
ton Douglas, M. A., on The Mojolica and Gland 
Earthenware of Tuscany, II. 4.80 p. m. 

TUESDAY, MAY 8. 

Royal Institute.—Mr. L. Fletcher, M. A., F. R. S., on 

“ Meteorites,” I. 5 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 4. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. 
Ordinary Meeting of the Members. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts.—Mr. W. Pollard Digby on Statistica 
of the World’s Iron and Steel Industries.” 8 p.m. 

: THURSDAY, May 65. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. Dr. 
J. S. Phené, F.S.A., on Anecdotes and Adventures in 
the Search for Science and Art.“ 8 p. m. 


FRIDAY, May 6. 


— 


CS., on “The 


®arriculum.” 7.30 p. 6 in. sawn two sides, 

Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palace landings to sizes 
TZ ote!) — Mr. A. W. oung on “The Design of à Dry (under 40 ft. Super.) 2 8 per ft. super. 
Dock.” 8 p. m. 6 in. rubbed two sides 

Tramways and Lig Railways Asscciation (at the Ditto .... . . . ees $ 


ht 
Society of Arts).—Discussion on 


Tratroduced by Mr. Thos. W. How, S unn labs random sizes) 1 2, » 
T aled Association of Municipal and County | 2 in. self-faced random 
EE ragineers.—Visit to 20 uch Reservoir (Newcastle and | flags . [endom 
Gates . May 7 p» Sis ge = as iden 7 anys rly. depòt 
, - sides ngs per ft. super. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Dun- deld. rly. depot 
— Carnegie Baths and Gymnasium and the os „ „„ Sin. do. 12 „ 5 
Northern Architectural Association.—Visit to New SLATES, 
Buikdings in Dean-street, Newcastle, and the Laing in. in. E s d. 
Gallery. 20 x 10 best blue Bangor 18 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
Incorporated Association of Municipal and County ) x Bo „ 14 17 6 „ 5 
Z ngineers.—Northern District Meeting ; Newcastle-on- 20 x 10 best seconds,, 12 15 0 y » 
Tyne. 20 x 12 ry ” 57 13 10 0 ” iy) 
* $ e — 16x 8 27 25 57 7 0 0 os 27 
20 x 10 best blue Port- 18 0 
O00 o os 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 16x 8 pom” blue ‘Port. Bac 
20 x 10 best Eureka un. . 2 
*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the ing green. 15 17 6 j K 
average prices of materials, no necessarily the lowest. | 29 x 12 v „ 18 76 , 55 
Quality and Quantity obviously affect prices —u fact | 18 x 10 10 » 13 5 0 „ 7 
which should be remembered by those who make use of | 16x 8 70 „ 10 50 „„ 0 
this information. T 10 permanent green = 5 75 5 
BRICKS, 40. lexa „ „ 6 15 5 i : 
E s. d. l 
Hard Stocks. . 116 0 per 1000 alougside, in river, 8. d. 
Hough Stocks and 11 Bost plain red roofing tiles . 42° J per 1000 at rly. dept. 
F. 1 „0 (EXT 2 12 0 LL 99 oe Hip and Valley tiles 3 7 per doz. 59 ry) 
sno o an . 2 10 0 = " ” Best Brosely tiles . ... .. 50 0 per 1000 52 j 
Flettons . . . 113 0% „ab railway dept, | Do. Ornamental tiios Oe Oe’ „ 
Bed Wire Cuts 113 0 Hip and Valley tiles 4 0 per doz. is 55 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 0 4 i 8 Best Ruabon red, brown, or 
Best Red Pressed * a 8 brindled do. Edwards) 57 6 per 1000 ” 517 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 $ 5 „ p: Ornamental 88 p 95 iez is ji 
Best Blue Pressed Vall v tiles 5 66 6 0 6969 2 2 3 ° 77 ry) 
Staffordshire a 4 4 0 95 n F D 25992625 6644 52 55 77 
Do ae ag io ntti Stadion 51 9 per 1000 
Best Stourbric i ” 5 8 o. es) per Se 
Fire Bric dge 4 8 0 p is 15 Do. Ornamental do %%% „ „„ „„ 54 6 57 (F) 97 
GLAD Bricks. ip tiles dees ses 6860 1 f a per doz. j 55 
B ' ite and 22 88 . —.—— ” 75 os 
Ivory Glazed oe tiles 38 5 r 1000 
8 ers E K 13 0 0 i 15 5 Best. „„ eee pe L 99 
Head 12 0 0 Ornamental tiles 50 0 i“ 11 is 
Quo Bullnose. á 5 * Hip ECC 4 0 per doz. wo ings 
Boule tber % g „„ n | neig tias — Po 
ubie ers ” ” ” 
Gouble Headers... 16 0 0 „, „ "| Do. pressa om e faced. so g Ne 1000, 
One Side and two Do. mental do 2 „ „ 20 6 %% “„ 0 50 0 os 97 9. 
wo Bie ani % o. » Vale ele & rer do. ” 
To 0 o „ a Valley ties . 3 9 0 a as 
Splays, o WOOD. ott per standard.. 
° n ” oe 8. 8. ° 
Best Di 8 Tat Deals: best Sin. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
= pe 1 12 0 0 by 9 in. and 11 in . ., . 15 10 16 10 0 
Pid Bullnose ” ” ” Deals: gery fee sees e tes 0 15 10 0 
Secu, Ba 14 0 0 Battens: best 23 in. by 7 in. and 
and Stretcher, 15 0 0 5 n» ” 8 in., and 8 in. by 7 in. and 8 in. 11 10 12 10 0 
Doe 4 0 o” » 7 Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6., 0 10 ess than 
© Side and two 7 * „ sath cote sy. acs. i 
nds. 15 0 0 * PE 75 5 . „ 
one Fu , % 0 „ eng seoonda . . 
one End. 15 0 0 D a 75 
Splays, Cham- 
ferred, Squints 14 0 0 ” ” ” | Lim and 14 in. by Zin. a... 
Second Quality, 
8 ia 6ð»„ 1 0 p 
Dip Fir timber: best middling Danzig At per load of 59 ft. 
Glazed euvsesooooso 2 0 0 8 less than best. Secon (average specification) 4 10 0 ? 10 
8. ° On 169393574 600 0 
Tee and Pit Sand. i 5 per yard, delivered. Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 
Hallast. . . , 7 95 i ln. 
Best Portland Cement. 30 0 per ton, A h 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 


oe 
Norr.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


for sacks, 


STONE, 


Batu Stoxr—delivered On road - 
gons, Paddington Depot ee 
Do. n on road wnggons, 


pi D STONE. 20 7. . 
Brown tbed, 


1 8 


waggons, Paddington depôt, Nine 


Elms depét, or Pimlico 
Aucester in blocks 
Beer b 


E 


2 24 
8. d 

saab 1 

ELETT 95 


292222 22 4 


Lonk Stoxe—Robin Hood Quality 


Scappled random blocks 

6 in. sawn two sides 
fen 40 ft 50 2 3 foot 
under super. per foot super. 

„tee, gree, Om aides TE 


er.... 


pá 
AOAO 


8. d. 
2 10 per ft. cube. 


2 in. to 
side 


sizes) : 0 74 
12 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 


6 


97 


Architectural] Association.—Mr. A. E. Munby, M. A., 
F. Value of Science in un Archite 
m. 


ne 128. 0d r yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


8. d. | 
1 64 per ft. cube, 


oe 9» 


11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 


ctural 


Harp Yorr— 
Sea ppled random blocks 3 


3 in. sawn two sid 


: JOINERS’ Woop. 
White 


3 in. by 11 in. 


g 717 „ tenses saanegs 


White Sea and Petersb 
First white deals, : i 


a9 


Taarer „664 


„6% %%%%„„„„ 


„0% „ „ 6600 


Yellow Pine Oddments . 22 0 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs rE 

29299292—926*2ĩ„„fꝙẽnlr³ 2 


STONE.— (continued). 


r eee «+ 10 0 


Sea: first yellow deals, At er standard. 

3 in, by 11 in . . . . . 23 0 24 0 

Z in, by g in. .. . . ... .... 0 22 10 

Battens, 24 in. and 3 in by 7 in. 17 0 0 18 10 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by i 

11 in. ., . 18 10 0 20 0 

90 3 in. by 9 in. 17 10 0 19 0 

Battens, 23 in. and $ in. 17 in. 1310 0 14 10 
Third ye ow deals, 8 in. by 11 in. 

and 3 CCC 10 0 18 10 

Battens, 23 in. and à in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 12 10 
Petersburg: t yellow deals, 

Sin, by 11 in. . . .. . .. . 21 0 0 22 10 

Do. 8 in. by 9 in.., 18 0 0 19 10 

Battens. . .. .. . . . . ... . .. 13 10 0 15 0 
Petersburg: second yellow deals, 


0 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depc t. 


WOOD. — (continued). 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


JOINERS’ Woop (contd.). At par etd 
l 8. d. £ s. 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube. 0 5 056 
ry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
CV 007 00 8 
Dy Rande, Hound Sooper "Ta. 0 0 64 — 
ogany—Honduras, Ta- 
basco, per A super. as inch. . 0 0 9 0 0 11 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
5 ‘Walnut, Aerea ger ft e 1 6 0 2 0 
ry. ut, erican, per ft.sup. 
i 25 meagre eee e Sts 19 o 10 2 l 9 
eax, per load en 0 
American Whitewood Planks— 
per 5 es n 040 — 
re ition |e Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and = 
c sc gt 013 6 017 6 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched . .. . . . . . , 014 0 018 0 
14 in. by 7 in. 1 planed and 
matched . I.... . . arcades 016 0 100 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
e aie a, 012 0 014 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched ee 012 6 015 0 
14 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched ———— —— 2 015 0 016 6 
ł in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and ed or V-jointed brds. 0 11 0 018 6 
in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 0 14 0 0 18 0 
in. by 7 in. white do. do. 0 10 0 0 11 6 
in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 0 11 6 013 6 
6 in. at 6d. to gd. Per square less than 7 in. 


In London, or delivered 


1 Vans, per ton. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ bed p 8. d. 
sections. ... e 6 5 0 7 5 0 
Compound Girders, o 
sections . . . . . . . . . . 8 2 6 9 5 0 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi. 
nary Sections . ... . . . 717 6 . 8 17 6 
Flitch Plates. beaters . 8 5 0 . 815 0 
Cast Iron Columns and tanchions 
including ordinary patterns. 7 2 6 . 8 5 6 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
Ixox £ 8. d. 8. d. 
Common Bars 99% „%„ „„ 66 6 „ 7 8 0 1715 0 
Staffordshire Crown good | 
merchant quality... ee 715 0 . 8 5 0 
Staffordshire Marked Bars 10 0 0 ; — 
Mild Steel e 8150 .. 9 5 9 
Hoop Iron, basis prios U 9 5 0 ., 910 @ 
25 57 vanized 8 Y d 10 0 ace — 
(And u wards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron (Hack) . 
inary sizes to 20 ......... 9 15 0 — 
50 » 24 9g 10 15 0 — 
72 97 26 flat, ordi 12 ality — 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, t, ordinary q — 
sizes —6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 g.. e 12 15 0 — 
i sizes to 22 g. and 24 g. 13 5 0 — 
i * 26 g 14 5 O0. — 
Sheet tron, Galvanised, flat, best aaa 
Ordi sizes to 20 g. 6 O O0. — 
5 5 22g.and24g. 16 10 Oo, — 
99 95 Enot 18 0 0 . — 
Galvanised rrugated Sheets 
Ordinary sizes Et. to 8 ft. 20 g. 12 10 0 . — 
oy 16 22 g. and 24 g. 13 0 O0 . — 
75 1 26 g. ...... cove 13 15 0 |. — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker 11 15 0 s — 
oet Sort Stoel Sheots, 22.8 24g. 12 15 : — 
50 iy) e F. eee Ra 
Cut nails, 3in. to 6 in buenas 9 0 0 , 910 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 


Per ton, in London i 
E s. d 


£ s. d. 
Lrap—Sheet, English, 31b. and up 15 0 0 
Pipe in coils ..... . . . . . 15 10 0 
Soil pipe EAA 18 0 0 
Compo pipe. ————— . 18 0 0 
Zin hee 
Vieille Montagn e ton 26 15 0 
ilesian. . e e 26 10 0 
. t w. 0 0 10 
tro Set.. r : 
ae 55 . 0 0 inf 2 
Copper nails 696 2200 eee 957 0 0 11 „ 
BRASS 8 
Strong Sheet. m O 010 .. 
Thin 9999 oe 0 0 11 eee 
Tix— English ts 99 0 1 4 eee 
Soxẽůorn—Plumbers js 0 O 6.. 
i en’ rrr erry 00 ee 95 0 0 8 eee 
Blowpipe. . . .... ... .. .. a ‘009, 


IIl 


Il 


111 


1111 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


15 oz. thirds. 2d. per ft. delivered, 
» fourths. .... . 300 sg D 
21 oz. thirds ... owe i 
„ tfourths. 5 7 
26 OT. thirds COC Oe eee 3 3***3*V7ß— * 99 99 
40 er e 2 i ii 
OZ. thirds oo = ji j 
„, Fourths. .... ... . .. 44 8 x 
uted Spet J O02 28d. „ 75 
97 O02 ° 97 
4 Hartiey's Rolled Plate 7) lid. , i 
1 1 E i 
OILS, &c, 2 8. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in ipes or barrels . gallon 0 1 6 
pe 75 is 1 e ee jii 019 
Boiled „ » in pipes or barrels , is 0 1 9 
” „ o» in drums „ a 020 
Turpentine, in 9 e ‘a : 
99 m drums. . . 95 
uns Ground English White Lead per ton R p 0 
* S . eee j 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ...... cwt. 0 7 6 
Stockholm Tar . .. . . . . .. . . . per barrel 1 12 0 
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VARNISHES, &c. Rer mnllon: 
s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Vur nig... 08 0 
Pale Cop ð V] P 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic OnKʒKn .. 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak... 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches V 0 14 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage . 0 12 6 
Supertine Pale Elastic Carriu ge 0 16 0 
Fine Pale Maupltl w qOOOVO q L 016 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ............cccceeeeenee 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil... q 1 1 0 
Eggshell Flatting Varni sh.. 018 0 
White Copal Enamell . . 14 0 
Extra Pale Paper ẽ . 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ene . 010 6 
Best Black Jupuhu nnn . 0 16 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain . 09 0 
Brunswick Black . 0 8 6 
Berlin Bun dacsnccceccussansreansieaieesasawn 016 0 
WR OCG 55 E ³ ᷣ VTV eae 010 0 
French and Brush Polish ............. e t... 010 0 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. R. (Amounts should have been stated). Rev. 


J. C. B. (Below our limit). “A COMPETITOR ” (We 
cannot attend to letters without name and address 
enclosed). 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and paupers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

P We cunnot undertake to return rejected communica» 
ons. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESLRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be tuken of anonymous 
communications. 

We ore compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the ma Sa of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory, The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply ite 
acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busi- 
ness matters should be uddressed to THE PUBLISHER, 
end not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N. B. We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the building-owner; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is given, nor any list In which the lowest 
Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons. 

o Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted, 


BOGNOR (Sussex).—For tar paving Victoria-drive 


South, for the Urban District Council. Mr. O. A 
Bridges, C. E., Surveyor and Engineer, Bognor. Quan- 
tities by Surveyor :— 
Per yd. Per yd. 
8. d. s. d. 
S. Decley & co.. 3 4 La Brea Asphalte 
Asphaltic Lime- Co., Ltd......... 2 0 
stone Concrete E. Bradshaw & Son 2 0 
Co., Ltd.. 9A. C. W. Hobman 
J. Smart 2 4 © COs ͤ˖ͤ T2 2 0 
J. Haig. 2 3 F. G. Sheppard & 
P. Smith...... e 0 E E 2 0 
J. Brook 2 0 Asphaltes United .. 1 11 
North of England J. Wainwright & Co., 
Asphalte Co 0 Ltd., 85, Belgrave- 


road, S. W. .... 1 10 


BRIDGWATER.— For laying out new burial ground, 
new shelter, boundary walls, etc., for the Westonzovland 


Parish Council. Mr. Charles Hiscock, architect, 

Bridgwater :— 

Gleed Bros. .... £459 0 Davis & Son .. . . £365 10 

Fursiand dad 450 0 Stacey, Weston- 

Hubbard 378 0 20 y/la nd 348 0 
BRIGHTON.— For alterations to Fire Brigade 

Station, Duke- street, for the Corporation. Mr. F. J. C. 


May, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton :— 


Box & Turner . . . £1,478! R. Cook & Sons .. £1,157 
J. Longley & Co... 1,349 Rowland Bros.. . . 1,146 
F. G. Winter . . 1,240 J. & W. Simmonds 1, 100 
W. Olliver . 1,200 W. A. Field & Co., 

H. J. Penfold 1.197 Brighton“ . 1, 100 


1.194 


BROMYARD.—For new shop and premises at Brom- 
yard, for Mr. John James. Messrs. Groome and 


Bettington, architects, Palace-chambers. Quantities 
by the architects 
W. James .. £875 | A. Newbold ........ £870 


BROXBOURNE.—For Broxbourne and Wormley 
Water Supply Works, for Ware Rural District Council. 
Messrs. Bailey-Denton, Lawford, & Symons, engineers, 
9, Bridye-strect, Westminster, S.W. :— 

Ekius & Co., Ltd., Hertford® ..... . . . £9,300 


C REWE. — For alterations and additions to two 


cottages in West-street, for the Town Council. Mr. G. 
Eaton-Shore, Borough Surveyor, Crewe. Quantities by 
Survevor :— 
J. Williams & J. H. Jervis..., £120 0 0 
Son £140 0 0 J. R. Goulden.. 116 0 0 
T. Smith & Son 138 0 0] W. Micklewright 
„ Atkinson .... 131 2 8 & Sons? . q 110 0 0 


{All of Crewe. ] 


CHEPPING WYCOMBE.—For sewer leakage preven- 
tion and suriace water drainage works, for the Chepping 
Wycombe Borough Council. Mr. T. J. Rushbrooke, 
Borough Surveyor, High Wycombe : 


T. Watson, jun. £19,603 15 91 
O. G. Osinton......... ....... 12,100 0 0 
T. Free & Sons ....... . je 9.687 19 0 
T. & J. Burgoyne ........ . q .. 7, 761 15 10 
W. Lee & Soon e 7.750 0 0 
J. Jackson 5 7,618 5 3 
T. Adams · A sla esas a demee s 7,410 0 0 
Case Sea Defence Syndicate, 

High Holborn® ............ 7,322 0 0 
T. H. McDonald (withdrawn). 6, 188 13 0! 


CHERTS EVN. — For boiler house, chimney shaft. 
laundry additions and machinery, rain water tank at 
workhouse, Ottershaw, for the Guardians. Mr. C. 
Welch, architect, London-street, Chertsey. Quantities 
by the architect: 


G. Wells .. £4,265 0 0 Horsell . . . £3,937 0 0 
G. Gray ... 4,179 0 0 Knight & Son 3.925 0 0 
Drowley & Renshaw .. 3,897 0 0 
Co. ...... 4,176 0 0 Chamberlain 3,885 0 0 
R. Neal .... 4,130 0 0 Whitehead & 
Page & Son 4,039 0 0 Co. 3.875 0 0 
Goddard 4,000 0 0 Watson . 3,839 0 0 
Dean & Co. 3,993 8 0 Foster 3,788 0 0 
Mussellwhite | Minter, Put- 
& Sap. 3,986 0 0 ney .... 3,783 0 0 


DUBLIN.— For drainage works at new buildings at 
lunatic asylum of workhouse, South Dublin, for the 
Guardians. Mr. W. M. Mitchell, R. H. A., architect, 
Leinster-street, Dublin: — 


P. Dowd & Son .... £260 | T. Farquharson . £220 
G. Dixon .......... 244 | J. Kennedy, 11 and 
T. Little .......0.. 242 12, Merrion-row*.. 168 


DUNDEE.—For iron fencing at Baxter Park and 
Dudhope Park, for the Town Council. Mr. John 
Carnochan, Superintendent of Parks :— 

E. & J. Raybould & Co., Workington® £225 15 7 


EALING.—For erecting three blocks of shops and 
houses in Northfield-lanc, Ealing. Mr. E. A. Tyler, 


architect, 253, Lavender-hill, Clapham Junction, 
x Block A. | : 
WRAY rk dre ait ence e a ewes £4,284t 
Block B. 
Maddicks & Co. .. £4,600 | J. Cronkf........ £4,385 


lock C. 
Franks Bros. .... £3,750 | Maddicks & Co. f.. £8,225 


EAST DEREHAM (Norfolk).—For gasholder, ete., 
for the Urban District Council, Mr. Henry Kitson, 
engineer: ' 

Gasholder Tank. 

W. Moss & Sons, Ltd., Foleshill, nr. 

Coventry? ix eon eed ooo eee £994 18 0 
Gas and Masons Patent Gasholder. 

R. Dempster & Sons, Ltd., Elland* 700 0 0 


FENTON (Staffordshire). For the erection of a free 
library, for the Urban District. Council. Mr. F. R. 
Lawson, architect, Church-street, Fenton. Quantities 
by architect 
Ball & Robinson .. £5,050 | Tompkinson & Bet- 

G. Ellis 
P. H. Bennion .... 
T. Goodwin ...... 


eer 3„öͤ:eĩ 


4,374 | J. Bagnall, Fenton® 4,102 
Young & Son . . . 3,927 


FROME.—For sewerage works, for the Urban District 


Council. Mr. F. W. Jones, Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Council. Quantities by Engineer :— 
Free.. 8 2,199 7 8 
Ernest Irelane ..... ee ee ee - 2,148 8 6 
J. Hodder & Sons ...... . 2,045 0 0 
J. Riley, Cheltenham* ....... . 1,952 18 0 


GILLINGHAM, KENT.—For the erection of thirty 
cottages in St. George’s-road. Mr. E. J. Hammond, 
C.E., architect, 21, Balmoral-road, Gillingham, Kent :— 


W. G. Hogg .. £7,500 0 A. S. Engleton £6,000 0 

J. A. Davison.. 6,750 0 G. J. Bragg... 5,512 0 

G. James 6,690 0 White & Co. .. 5,490 0 

W. W. Ham- H. F. Capsoll .. 5, 370 0 
mond 6,375 0 J. Wil ford, 

H. J. Galer.... 6,172 10 Snodland*® .. 6,370 0 

A. G. Candier.. 6,060 0 O. Hollett .... 4,800 0 


GRAYS (Essex).—For making-up and kerbing road-. 
way and laying sewers at Grays, for the Kent and 
Essex House, Land, and General Investment Co. Mr. 
G. W. Cobham, surveyor, 9 Eduin- street, Gravesend :— 
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T. Adams 0 . Jackson .. £680 0 0 

E. Lamble .. 785 0 0G. Harber, 18, 

G. B. Rons .. 779 0 0 Rutland- rd., 

T. W. Marsh 755 0 0 East Ham, 

Parsons & 1 663 10 3 
Parsons. 750 0 0 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—For erecting furniture show- 
rooms, 45, Middlegate-street, for Mr. Woolsey. Mr. 
J. E. Teasdel. architect, 3. Queen-street, Great Yar- 
mouth. Quantities by architect :— 

G. W. Beech. £1,304 0 0; J. E. Pestell .. £1,233 0 0 
F. Grimble .. 1,249 10 0 | Moore & Son.. 1,190 0 0 


Bricklayers. 


d. W. Beech .. £559 0 0 J. M. Dawson.. £538 19 0 
J. Leggett .... 557 0 O0 J. E. Pestell .. 520 00 
Carpenter. 

J. G. Cooper .. £730 16 0] O. Wright .... £620 00 

W. Balls 631 0 
Lowest single, including plumber .. £1,249 0 0 
Numbers. 
J. Pitcham.... £123 0 0] G. W. Goode .. £119 18 0 
J. Ankerton .. 120 0 0] Platt & Son 109 0 0 
Bricklayer .... £520 0 0 Plumber .. . £109 0 0 
Carpenter .... 620 00 — — 
£1,249 0 0 
HEREFORD.—For erecting a residence at The 
Barton, for Mr. H. Evans. Messrs. Groome and 
Bettington, architects, Palace-chambers, Hereford. 
Quantities by architects: 
R. L. Friend.. £860 0 Of W. Bowers & 
R. Tavlor.... 790 0 0 Co. . £748 5 0 
T. Hiles .. 772 0 0] W. Powell 746 8 6 
l C. Cooke q 712 0 0 


£ [A] of Hereford.] 


HIPPERHOLME (Yorks.).—For laying about 3.744 
yards of water mains, etc., for the Urban Distr. 


Council. Mr. G. W. Thompson, Surveyor, (Cu 

Offices, Hipperholme l 

F. G. Apple- | R. Bowers .... £709 4> 
gate . £3,018 10 2 Bower Bros. 695 U9 

J. T. Short.. 1,703 5 4 H. & W. Barra- 

W. Jowett.. 1.123 0 0 clough .... 688 62 

T. C. Starkey 1,057 19 5 S.Bedford&Son 654 60 

Riley Bros. & Wilson Stocks. 548 1 
Hartley .. 780 7 10 M. Hall ...... 513 12 ? 

W. Barrick . 774 19 O H. E. Buckley, 

Hill & White 742 0 0 Bingley “.. . 419 19 2 

W. Ward 710 10 0 S. Hall ...... 417 145 


HONLEY.—For the erection of a villa residence ari 
out-offices at Farbank, Honley, near Huddersf.:1. 
Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects, Milu<bricizr. 
Quantities by architects 


Mason: A. Graham & Sons, Huddersfield £472 0 9 
Joiner: E. Holroyd & Sons, Honley...... 259) 0 0 
Plumber: T. France, Honley ............ 109 19 o 
Tuer: A. Bower, Crosland Moorr 54 0 0 
Plasterer: G. H. Day. Milns bridge 53 0 0 
Painter: Spence & Co., Honley.......... 11 13 0 
Concreter: J. E. Dyson, Lindley.......... 2% 16 0 
Electrician: T. A. Armitage, Huddersfield. . 37 17 6 


HORFIELD.— For construction of road and cewer 
Mr. W. P. Saunders, architect and survevor, Rupert- 
chambers, Quay-street, Bristol. Quantities by tbe 


Survevor:— 

W. Galbraith £1,182 17 9 W. & J. Ben- 

M. Lovell... 1,008 0 0 nett £562 NAQ 
E. Monks. 853 19 2 | J. Dare 565 00 
Thatcher Wilkins & 

Bros 669 16 2 Gosling“ 584 0 
E. A. Jenkins 658 10 0 | M. Parker .. 548 00 
Mereweather 

& Sons 582 0 0 


[All of Bristol.) 


LEOMINSTER.—For erecting a pair of semi-detacrh-? 
villas at Leominster, for Mr. A. Gardner. Mgr. 
Groome and Bettington, architects, Palace-chamtbers, 


Hereford :— 

C. Cooke . . £1,365 0 0] W. Powell, 

J. Watkins 1,325 5 0 Herefordt £1,291 15 0 
0 


J. H. Davies 1,297 10 


LONDON. For repair to river wall and end wa! o 
the salt shed at Belgrave Wharf, for the Westminster 
Citv Council :— 


J. W. Hobson .. £158 0 Kirk & Randall.. 4123 © 
Bull & Esdaile .. 155 0 T. W. Haylock .. 133 0 
W. Wright & Son 150 0 Love & Co... .. 114 15 
H. & E. Lea 143 10 | J. R. Sims g. 99 19 


LONDON.—For the supply of plant for the elertri- ` 
cal working of the Southwark, etc., tramways, fcr the 
London County Council :— 

British Westinghouse Electric Weeks. 
and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. £5,492 .. 12 
Dick, Kerr, & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
* 5,150 12 


o ³ Me oie 
4,837 .. 20 


* W E E E E o r — f veer ae 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


Maadalen-street Temporary School, Horsed ydotcn. 

On the 24th March, the Committe: submitted 
to the Board a list of the tenders which had tren 
received for the erection of a junior mixed snd 
infants’ school of one story on the site in Magialen- 
street, Horselydown, to provide accommodation ‘or 
372 children: and the Board then agreed to acecpt the 
lowest tender, that of Messrs. Edwards & Medwar. 
amounting to 7,400}. A letter, however, has since been 
received from the Contractors, stating that their pn-~ 
should have been 8.2007., but that they would te 
willing to allow a reduction of 2007., making tte 
amount of their tender stand at 8,000}. The Committee 
recommend the acceptance of the second lowest tener. 
that of Messrs. Spencer, Santo & Co.. Ltd., amounting 
to 7,9471., subject to the approval of the new authontr. 


Timbereroft-road Site, Plumstead, for New Schon. 


Halls: Senior mixed school, 57 ft. 71 in. by 26 ft. 6 in.: 
junior mixed school, 57 ft. by 25 ft.: infants’ sche", 
54 it. by 26 ft. 6 in. Classrooms: Senfor mixed school, 
48, 48, 48, 48, 40, 40, 40, 30. Junior mixed bel, 
56, 50, 48, 48, 48, 48. Infants’ school. 50, 50, 48. . 
48, 48, 48. Planned for future extension — Sener 
mixed: one classroom, 40; junior mixed: one clas 
room, 56 ; infants, one classroom, 50. Heating bv iow- 
pressure hot-water apparatus and open fires. Area of 
site, 66,700 sq. ft. Playgrounds. area per child: Bor’, 
57 sq. ft.: girls, and infants’, 31 sq. ft. Playgriunss 
calculated for the completed schoo] :— 

J. Garrett & Son £22,100] F. & H. F. Higgs 20.751 
J. Greenwood, Thomas & Edge.. 235 


M 21,850 | J. Smith & Sons, 
Martin. Wells, & o 20.515 
Co., Ltd. ee 21,450 | J. & C. Bou ver. XIM 
Pat man & Fother- Treasure & Son 2 
ingham, Ltd. 21,025 W. Downs ...... 19, 

E. Lawrance & G. E. Wallis & 
us gaa s 20,842 Sons, Ltd... 19,5 56 


Elizabeth-street School, North Woolwich, for Enlarge x. 
W. Akers & Co. £4,183 0 | [Unsigned] .... 3.853 # 


J. Smith & Sons, T. D. Leng .... 3.689 4 
Etc tated 4,128 0 W. Harris .... $.621 16 

Martin, Wells, & J. & C. Bowyer 3.5% 0 
Co., Ltd. .... 3.883 0 Treasure & Son 3.446 0 

J. Garrett & Son 3.876 0 Enness Bros.. 3, 319 0 

Rice & Son.... 3,834 0 Edwards & 

G. E. Wallis & Medway . 3,318 9 
Sons, Ltd. 8,798 0 E. P. Bulled & 

Lathey Bros. 3,701 0 P 8,299 0 

Thomas & Edge 3,607 0 


Sigdon - road School, Dalston - lane, for Enlargement. 


A. Porter .. . £2,028 0 0 Staines & Son LI, 50 00 
W. Gregar : Treasure & 
Son ...... 2,024 00 Son ......' 1,856 0° 
Perry & Co. 2,012 00/C. Dearing & 
Marchant & Soon 1.808 169 
Hirst ,.. 2,000 0 0 J. Willmott & 
W. Shurmur Sons 1.771 09 
& Sons, Ltd. 1,971 0 0 G. Neal ... 1727 0 
McCormick & J. Chess um & 
Sons. . 1,014 00  Sona® . 1,686 15 8 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—Continued. 
Dunt's Hill Site, Wandsworth New School. 


Senior mixed school, 376; junior mixed school, 376; 
infants’ school, 388; total, 1,140. Senior mixed 
school—Hall 60 ft. by 25 ft. 6 in. Classrooms, 56, 50, 
45, 45, 45, 45, 45, 45. Drawing classroom and science 
room, area 600 sq. ft. each. Junior mixed school— 
Hall, 60 it. by 25 ft. 6 in. Classrooms, 56, 50, 45, 45, 
45, 45, 45, 45. (Senior mixed and junior mixed school 
—two-story building). | Infants’ school on one story 
Hall, 54 ft. by 26 ft. 6in. Classrooms, 50, 50, 48, 48, 
48, 48, 48, 48. Heating by low-pressure hot-water 
5 and open flres. Schoolkeeper's house. Area 
of site, 70,525 sq. ft. Playgrounds, area per child, 
senior and junior boys, 51 sq. ft.; senior and junior 
girls and infants, 38 sq. ft. :— 


J. Garrett & Son £24,910! W. King & Son .. £23,947 


Leslie & Co., Ltd. 24,575 | Lathey Bros. .... 23,849 
2. Lawrance & Martin, Wells, & 

Sons ......... - 24,509 Co., Ltd. ..... 23,819 

J. Carmichael.... 24,171 J. & M. Patrick .. 23,654 
J. Simpson & Son 24.090 W. Johnson & Co., 
F. & H. F. Higgs 23.995 MM csrase sis 23,499 
J. & C. Bowyer .. 23,987 | Stimpson & Co. 23,450 
Holloway Bros., Holliday & Green- 

Ltd Gade vox 23,957 wood, Ltd.“ .. 23,337 


Rosendale-road Site, West Dulwich, for School for Sizty 
Mentally Defective Chudren. 


J. Marsland & Sons £4,167 F. & H. F. Higgs.. £3,581 
oe 3,57 


W. Akers & Co. 3,845 Rice & Seon 533 
Enness Bros. .. 3,741 W. J. Mitchell & Son 3.525 
Martin, Wells & Co., J. Garrett & Son .. 3,499 
Ltd. .. .. .. 8,721 T. D. Leng .. .. 3, 469 
F. G. Minter.. .. 3,678 Holliday & Green- 
J. Smith & Sons, wood, Ltd. . 3, 423 
Ltd. 3.668 E. Triggs . .. 3,356 
E. P. Bulled & Co. 3.629 Edwards & Medway 3.300 
W. Smith & Son .. 3,610 J. & C. Bowyer .. 3, 297 


Ambler · road Site, Finsbury- park, for School for Sixty 
Mentally Defective Children. 
C. Dearing & Son.. £3,632 
G. S. S. Williams & 
Son. .. 3,486 
J. Grover & Son .. 3,450 
A. Porter „„ “8,423 
L. H. & R. Roberta 3,388 
McCormick & Sons 3, 285 


Marchant & Hirst.. £3,282 
W. M. Dabbs & Son 3,252 
G. Neal .. a ‘ge. 3,225 
E. Lawrence & Sons 3,213 
Stevens Bros. .. 3,178 
Treasure & Son .. 3,108 
J. Wilmott & Sons“ 3,095 


Middle - row Site, Kensal P Town,” Manual Training 
entre. 


The Board on the 24th March authorised the Com- 
mittee !to place in the hands of Mr. E Triggs, the 
contractor who is now completing the erection of the 
junior mixed department on the Middle-row site Kensal 
New Town, the work of providing a Manual Training 
Centre on the site for forty boys (such centre to take 
the place of the existing centre at Wornington-road) ; 
upon the understanding that the cost of the work, which 
is estimated at £947, shall be calculated as a variation 
on his contract for the junior mixed school. A letter 
has since been received from Mr. Triggs, stating that the 
position intended for the proposed new building will 
considerably add to the cost of erecting it, and offering 
to carry out the work providing an addition of 74 per 
cent. be made to his contract schedule of prices, plus 1} 
per cent. for measuring up and a proportionate amount 
on the preliminary items. The, Committee are advised 
that this offer is fair and reasonable, and they 
recommend the Board to accept it. 


Ensham-street, Mitcham-road, Lower Tooting, Enlarge- 
ment of Manual Training Centre. 

The Board, on the 24th March, authorised the Com- 
mittee to place in the hands of the contractors for the 
new school ae erected on the Ensham-street site, 
Lower Tooting, the work of enlarging the Manual 
Training Centre, so as to accommodate forty boys 
instead of twenty, upon the understanding that the 
cost of the work, which is estimated at £475, shall be 
calculated as a variation on their contract for the new 
school. The Committee have now received a letter from 
the contractors—Messrs, W. H. Lorden & Son—stating 
that they have inspected the site of the proposed 
extension of the manual training centre, but that as 
there are no means of getting materials on to the site 
except by drawing them across the tarpaving, they are 
unable to carry out the work at their Schedule of prices 
for the new school; and suggesting that a reasonable 
amount to be added to their schedule would be 10 per 
cent. The Committee are advised that this proposal is 
a fair and reasonable“one, and they accordingly recom- 
mend that it should be adopted. 


Sussez-road Site, ss F Classroom for Special 


The Board, on the 3rd March, agreed to give in- 
structions to Messrs. W. J. Mitchell & Son, the 
Contractors for the new school for mentally defective 
children, recently erected on the Sussex-road site, 
Brixton, to provide a third classroom for twenty 
children, upon the understanding that the cost of the 
work, which is estimated at £360, should be calculated 
as a variation on their contract for the special school. 
The Committee have since received a letter from the 
Contractors, stating that they cannot undertake the 
provision of the third classroom for the special school 
on their ContractkSchedule of prices, as the schedule 
was a very low one; and offering to do the work for an 
additional 10 per cent., plus measuring fees. The 
Committee are advised that this request is a reasonable 
one, and they recommend the Board to accept the offer 
of the Contractors. 


,  Ptassy-road School, Catford—Fourth Classroom for 
Special School. 

The Board are erecting a school for mentally defective 
children, consisting of three rooms for twenty children 
each, on the site in Plassy-road, Catford, and the build- 
ing has been planned for enlargement by an additional 
classroom to accommodate twenty children. The 
School Management Committee have reccommended that 
the fourth classrooin should be provided at once, 
instead of being left over for subsequent provision. 
The Works Committee now recommend that the 
additional classroom should be provided by the Con- 
tractors who are engaged in erecting the special school, 
as a variation on their contract for the work now in 
Progress. 


ræ — 


St. John’s Hil! Site, Wandsworth, erection of Iron 
Building ‘or use of Visitors. 


Robert Iles, Ltd. .. £8491 W. Harbrow ...... £515 
T. Oruwys.......... 739 Humphreys, Ltd, .. 489 
T. J. Hawkins & Co. 586 F. Smith & Co. .... 430 
J. McManns........ 550 | A. Leather® ........ 415 


Highbury Truant School—the provision of a Swimming 
Bath and for Carrying out other Works. 


T. L. Green ...... £3,693 | W. Downs........ £3,490 
W. Shurmur & Sons, J. Willmott & 
III.. 3,663 ns 3,450 
J. Grover & Son 3,626 | McCormick & Sons 3, 408 
G. S. 8. Williams & E. Lawrance & 
SR ewes eres 3,566 o 3,258 
Stevens Bros. . 3, 524 C. Dearing & Son- 3,253 


For Adaptation of Oak Lodge, Nightingale - lane, 
Wandsworth Common, for the Purpose of Establishing 
a Residential Home for Elder Deaf Girls :— 


R. A. Jewell. £5,463 | W. Do ons £4,879 
E. Lawrance & Sons 5, 155 J. Appleby & Sons 4,820 
F. & H. F. Higgs.. 5,029 | Treasure & Son .. 4,803 
E. P. Bulled & Co. 4,997] W. Johnson & Co., 

J. Garrett & Son. 4,979 E 4.780 
J. Carmichael .. 4,948 | F. G. Minter .... 4,700 
J. & C. Bowyer .. 4,947 | E. Triggs® ...... 4,700 


Lathey Bros. 4,923 

For Adaptation of Houses, Nos. 48 and 50, Acre-lane, 
Brixton, for the Purpose of Establishing Home for 
Mentally Defective Girls :— 


Rice & Son ..... . £3,769 | W. J. Mitchell. .. £3,547 
E. B. Tucker 3,756 | H. Groves . 3,533 
W. Akers & Co. .. 38,637] E. Triggs ....... . 3, 475 
J. Garrett & Son .. 3,624 J. Appleby & Sons 3,415 
E. P. Bulled & Co. 3,593 Holliday & Green- 

J. & C. Bowyer.... 3,587 wood, Ltd. .... 8,383 
F. & H. F. Higgs.. 3,563 Edwards & Medway® 3,160 


Cator-street School, Peckham, for Sanitary and Drainage 


Works. 
J. W. Falkner & W. Hammond .... £3,352 
Sons .......... £3,532 J. & C. Bowyer . . 3.279 
W. Downs 3,508 | H. Leney & Son .. 3, 263 
W. J. Mitchell & Lathey Bros. 3,207 
Son .. . . . 3,485 J. Peattie® ,,.... 3,198 
G. Parker 3, 439 


Scaufell-street School. Hackney-road, for Sanitary and 
Drainage Works. 

E. Lawrance & Sons £3,076 | J. Peattte .. 

G. S. 8. Williams & 


G. Neal .......... 
L. H. & R. Roberts 2,788 


eeevee £2,682 
Stevens Bros. .... 2,668 


E. Triggs ........ £2,423 J. & C. Bowyer .. £1,657 
W. Downs........ 1,900 | H. Leney & Son .. 1,654 
G. Parker 1,821 | R. P. Beattie .... 1,568 
E. B. Tucker .. 1,763] Davis & Bennett.. 1,560 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 1,716 Whitehead & Co., 

Lathey Bros. .... 1,669 Ltd.* ........06 1,498 


Credon-road School, Rotherhithe New-road, for Sanitary 
—2 and Drainage Works. 
J. Carmichael £1,640 0 0 G. Parker. 
H. Leney & F. Bull 

Son e.c...’ 1,634 0 0 J. W. Falk - | 

ner & Sons 1,436 0 0 
R. P. Beattie 1, 431 14 9 
Davis & Ben- 

nett ...... 1,430 0 0 
A. Porter“ .. 1,393 00 


1,480 00 
1,479 00 


1,587 0 0 
1.547 0 0 
1,512 0 0 


Brownhill-road Site, Cat ford — (a) Higher Grade School of 
Three Stories, and (b) Junior Mired and Infante’ 
School of Two Stories, for Heating Apparatus. 


Stevens & Sons .. £1,600 | Brightside Foundry 
W. G. Cannon & & Engi i 
eres . . . 1,495 L 
eye . 41,400 
Heating 
N 1.372 
Z. D. Berry & Sons 1, 335 
C. Kite & Co. .... 1,300 


W. Downs 


Co., Ltd £1,297 
B. Harlow & Son 1,297 
Wippell Bros. & 

R 


. 1. 


1.246 
1.183 


Paragon 
Co 


Gray, & Co. .... 
J. Fraser & Son?“ 


Myrdle-street Site, Stepney—(a) Graded School of Three 
Stories, and (b) Higher Grade School of Three Stories— 
for Heating Apparatus. 


Flora-gardens School, Hammersmith, for Re-constructing 
Offices, etc. 

J. Carmichael .. £2,000 0 

Martin, Wells, & 

O., Ltd. 


R. P. Beattie .. £1,755 10 
J. Peattie .... 1,736 


D 


: : lling 
back & Co... 1,790 0 
W. Hammond.. 1,779 0 


Denmark Hill New School, Camberwell, for Heating 
Apparatus. 

Purcell & Nobbs . £796 0 
0 Z. D. Berry & Sons 785 0 
O Paragon Heating 

C 772 10 


0 
1,658 0 
0 


Wright Bros. 940 
J. & F. May .... 920 
J. Yetton & Co... 850 0 
R. H. & J. Pear- | 

son, Ltd 840 0 


(2 2*555335*5*ù.:n o 


0. 

Brightside Foun- 
dry & Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd. .. 

Lancashire Heat- 
ing Co. k 


| 


757 © 


670 0 
kins, Ltd. .... 836 0 
Blakesley-street New School, Stepney, for 
Apparatus. 
Wright Bros. .... £984 J. Wontner- 
Stevens & Sons.. 850 Smith, Gray, & 
J. Esson & Son.. 769 G £686 0 
J. Richmond & 
Row ........ 750 Co., Ltd....... 681 18 
Comyn Ching & Paragon Heating 
Co., L S 654 0 
J. Yetton & Co.* 650 0 


Duncombe- road Senior Mixed School, Upper Holloway, 
Jor Heating Apparatus. 


Wippell Bros., & Palowkar & Sons 8380 0 


0 

8 426 0 Co. .......... 378 © 
J. Yetton & Co. . 420 0 B. Harlow & Son 372 0 
Davis & Bennett. 405 0G. & E. Bradloy* 363 10 


Essendine - road School, Maida-hill, for Heating Apparatus 
Jor Enlargement. 


Healing 


© © OCO 


td....... 690 


J. Williams & Sons, Palowkar & Sons.. £88 0 

D 21310 J. & F. May...... 78 0 
C. Kite & Co. .... 110 0 G. Davis 76 © 
Wippell Bros., & Lancashire Heat- 

ROW cca cats. . 1100 ing Co. ........ 6 0 
W. Simmons .... 103 5 J. Wontner-Smith, 
Purcell & Nobbs.. 98 0 Gray, & Co. 
Brightside Foundry 

& Engineering 

ey 22 2 0 6 94 0 


Hasel rigge-road School, Clapham, for Adapting House for 
Housewifery and Fitting-up Rooms jor Schoolkeeper. 


Rice & Soon £599 E. B. Tucker L433 
J. Garrett & Son.... 588 | Maxwell Bros., Ltd.. 430 
J. C. Chalkley ..... . 472 R. A. Jewell 425 
E. Trigg gs. 460| R. S. Ronald ...... 420 


W. Hammond... . 447] H. Leney & Son? 398 
St. John’s, Halle - street, Limehouse, for Adaptation of 
House on Site for (a) Housewifery Centre, and (b) Use of 
Schoolkeeper. 
Woollaston Bros. 
Vigor & Co. oe 


£362 0 
297 10 


Geo. Barker . £260 0 
A. E. Symes . . 252 0 
J. T. Robey .. 290 0A. J. Sheffield .. 236 0 
J. Dolman & Co. 285 0 A. Heard & Co. x 218 0 


Running Contracts for the Supply of Various Articles of 
Furniture. 

(a) Mr. H. Bouneau for the supply of (I.) inkwell cup- 
boards, at £3 158. each; (il.) science demonstra- 
tion tables, at £2 2s. each; and (iii.) tables, 6 ft. 
by 3 ft. 6 in., at £8 38. each. 

(b) Mr. H. Burman, for the supply of honour boards 
for gaca schools at £1 each. 

: Duncan, for the supply of rack cupboards- 

at £5 8s. 6d. each. 

(d) Messrs. Galbraith Bros., for the supply of (I.) 
No. 14 cupboards (gymnastic apparatus), at 
£4 Os. 6d. each; (ii.) hat and coat stands, at 
£1 148. each. 

(e) Messrs. R. Goodman & Sons, for the supply of (i.) 
attendance boards, at 15s. each; (li.) time-table 
frames, No. 1, at £2 4s. per doz.; and No. 2, at 
£1 128. per doz. 

(7) Messrs. G. M. Hammer & Co. (Ltd.), for the supply 
of (i.) tray cupboards, at £6 17s. each; (li.) easels, 
No 2, at 88. 4d. each; and No. 3, at 9s. 4d. each. 

(g) The London School Furniture Co., for the supply 


Stevens & R. H. & J. of (I.) single locker oak desks, with locks, at 188. 
Sons E1, 100 7 0 0 | Pearson, each; (ii.) ditto without locks at 178. each; and 
J. Grundy .. 1,095 0 0 Ltd. ...... £953 00 (iif.) yokes (for ca ng coal), at 68. 6d. each. 
A. H. Skinner J. Williams & (4) The North of England School Furnishing Co., 
& Co. .... 1,085 00 Sons, Ltd. 945 0 0 td., for the supply of Honour boards for Pupil 
J. & F. May 1,077 0 O J. Fraser & Teachers’ Schools, at £1 9s. 3d. each. 
Davis & Ben- On a... 899 00 (i) The Parkstone Steam Joinery Co., for the supply 
nett 1,078 0 0 Paragon Heat - of cutting-out tables, at £3 38. each. — 
J. Richmond ing. Co .. 896 0 0 ) Messrs. Wrinch & Sons, for the supply of (l.) 
& Co., Ltd. 1,055 18 0 J. Wontner- trolleys, 4 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 5 In., at £4 178. 6d. 
Wippell Bros. Smith, Gray each; (ii.) ditto, 4 ft. by 2 ft., at £4 158. each; 
É how. 1,050 00 & Co. 2 879 0 0 (iii.) ditto, 5 ft. by 2 ft. 5 in., at £5 each. 
Running Contract for the supply of Drawing Models. 
= 852 
| É E |ed| g| a 3 & „„ 3 5 2 
g 8 8 g 8 3 2 2 8. E d S 2E SS 28588 2 5 
— 4.2 8 — = 2 8 S. — “s S 2 | s3 S222 282 
S AS S SES & A 2 25 282. 8 8 88 
= B/"ay ea") 3 | gs 3 33 
each | each | each | each | each | each | each | each complete complete] each | each’ | each' 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. s. d 8. d.] 8. d. 8. d. s. d. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. s d. 8. d. .d. 
G. Cuss ona ¶. 4 04 6) 4 64 6 4 6 3 63 63 0/112 0 9 12 05 95 6 12 9 
H. Bouneau.......... .. ꝗ 5 46 10 7 10 7 10 5 45 4 5 05 42 8 10 13 18 09 6 8 0 2 6 
T. CIUWYS seresrerietess 8 0} 9 610 6/10 6 8 08 0 7 08 0310 — 12 010 08 0 
G. M. Hammer & Co., Ltd. 5 00 6 07 07 OF} 5 OF 4 6 5 05 0 2 2 61212 007 6 7 61 6 
ool Furniture l 
5 e 03 6 403 03 6&3 0 2 0 3 01 5 0710 05 664 0 2 0 
North of England Schooli 3 2 5 10 6 6; 6 3/7 0 6 10 2 2/6 3:2 5 0 2 4 47 65 4112 
Furnishing Co., Ltd..... (12 4 4] l 
Previous price 404 65 04. 0/4 6 4 02 0 4 0 1 45 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITION. 

aa a a T——ñ—b ( —ß— — ( ¶ ́ü. . —k ö- —— — — 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. | Premiums 1 5 1 

Reading Rooms, Beoley and Bartley Green ... | King’s Norton & Northfleld U. D. C. Not stated (to Architects in District PPP ee cee June 6 

+ 
CONTRACTS. 
í Tenders to 

Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. | Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by be Delivered 

Welsh Chapel, 86, High Park-street, Liverpool... 8 T. Rees, Architect, May-buildings, Liverpool. April 29 

Eleven Houses, Dyffryn-road, Maeste ggg. puts T. Margam, Liynvi House, Dyffryn- road. Maesteg ............ May 2 

Constructional Ironwork, Electricity Works, Valley-rd. | Bradford Corporation Electricity Offices, Whitaker-buildings, Bradford .............. do. 
Three Cornish Boilers to New District Baths ...... do. F. E. P. Edwards, City Arh., Whitaker-bdgs., Brewery-st., Bradford do. 
Cottage, Woodside, Mossotwie  ............eeee ee | tet ee ee J. Wittet, Architect, Elgin e Lee Pr ee TEN do. 
Addition to Aberlour Schoocokknͥl 8 ! do. i do. 

4A 350-kw. Steam Generatooerurt . Cleckheaton U. D. Cee. A. Pickersgill, Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works. Cleckheaton | do. 
Roadmaking and Drainage at Hospital............ Norman Hospital Committee...... N. Hamilton, Architect, Fearnley, Station-lane, Featherstone .. i do. 

6,700 ft. of Creosoted Timber, Masham............ Leeds Waterworks .............. ‘City Engineer's Office, r ee 8 do. 
Additions, etc., to Business Premises, Argo ee. N. T. Price, Architect, Argoed, Moiounnun .. do. 
Mar.. 8 Greenock Corporation .......... | W. Ewing, Engineer and Manager, Inchgreen Gasworks........ do. 
Gas Oil, Iron Roofs, and Iron Coke Hoppers ...... | Dundee Gas Commissioners ...... A. Yuill, Engineer and Manager, Gasworks, Dundee............ do. 
120 Tons of Purifying Lin] ee —n cece eee North Berwick Town Council... A. D. Wallace, Town Clerk, North Berwick ..............0.5. do. 
Repair of RR... veins Ballymoney R. D. ..... T. B. Hamilton, Clerk, Rural District Council Office, Ballymoney Mas 3 
Three Bridges, Stranocum, Crookan, & Ballybradden do. do. o. 
1,500 yds. of 6-in. and 900 yds. of 4-in. Pipes...... Wilmslow & Alderley Edge Gas Co. W. Severs, Engineer and Manager, Gasworks, Wilmslow ........ do. 
Convenience in Old Deer Park Recreation Ground.. | Richmond Corporation .......... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond .................... do. 
Add’ns, etc., Premises, Baldwin-la.,Westg’te, Bradford | = 8 = ........ J. Ledingham, F. R. I. B. A., District Bank-chambers, Bradford. do. 
Reb' dg Photo er's Premises, Barkerend- road, Br'di dd T. Leadley, Architect, 3, Coleridge-place, Bradford ............ do. 
Materials and Team Labour Dorking R. D. cet... W. W. Hopking, Great Bircaugaasas do. 
Wesleyan Chapel, Maraedadnasdasdsdsds . Trustees mescola eoe enna Rev. H. Hartley, Stoke Ferry ......... eres ee 8 do 
Painting Warren Farm Schools Brighton Guardians H. S. Reed, Surveyor, Parochial Offices, Prince’s-street, Brighton | do. 
Road Materia! Hetton ,, 8 J. Harding, Surveyor to Council, Hetton-le-Hole, R. S. 000. do. 
r . sous reese esse eee s Great Crosby C. D. rr. Watkin Hall, Surveyor, Council Offices, College - road, Gt. Crosby do. 
Road Works, Cook's-lane (Contract 1) ............ do. do. do. 

a do. Alexandra-road (Contract 2) ........ do. do. do. 
do. Shaftesbury-road (Contract 33 do. do. do. 
do. College-avenue (Contract 4).......... ; do. do. do. 
do. Bonds-lane (Contract 5) ............ do. t do. do. 

Coal Shed, Sanitary Accommodation, etc. ........ Cardiff Guardians E. Seward, F. R. I. B. A., Queen's-chambers, Cardiff. e 8 do. 
Materials, Parks Department u ſſſſſſ Glasgow Corporatihoc n J. Whitton, 249, George- street, Glasgooas; do. 

Alterations to Chevin Hall, Otley .............. .. | N.W. Co-operative Homes Assoc. .. | J. B. Thornley, Architect, Darwen, Lanes. do. 
Painting, etc., Hove Sanatorium, Haughton ...... Hove Corporation H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove ............ do. 
Residence, Cliff-road, Wilmslow ............00e006] 00 te ee ee es F. C. Lock, 118, Deansgate, Manches ten do. 
Additions to Aberdare Hall, Cardiff᷑iuꝶ! . Wills & Anderson, Architects, 4, Adam-street, Adelphi, London! May 4 
Paving and Flagging Streets ...............25005 Leeds Corporation ............6. | City Engineer's Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds ............ i da. 
Restoration of Chancel, Wensley Church, nr. Ley burn W. Morton, Surveyor, 27. John- street, Sunderland ............ do. 
5.000 Tons of Limestone, et ZI—gꝛ— Q. l Zʒ Llantrisant, ete.. R. D. C.. G. S. Morgan, Surveyor, School-street, Pontyclun .............. do. 
Thirteen Houses at Trehar riss The No. 2 Oakland Building Soc. Osborne & Rees, Architects and Surveyors, Nelson, Glam do 
Kerbing, Tar Paving and Pitching. Shoreham...... Sevenoaks R. D. CC.. R. Bailey, Surveyor, Sundridgagmage gag ec eeee | do. 
Stable, etc., Well Farm, Port Bridge, Stoke Gabriel. | Colonel R. W. Studdy............ W. F. Tollitt, Architect, 10, High-street, Totnes .............. do. 
200 Yards Wrought-Iron Vertical Bar Railing, etc. . | Mexborough U. D. ............ ' G. F. Carter, C.E., Surveyor to the Council .................. do. 
if!!! p e i Westminster City Council ........ Works Depart., Westminster City Hall, Charing Cross-rd., S. W. m 5 

l. Excavation Work for Water Mains .............. Dublin Waterworks Committee... Spencer Harty, City Engineer, City Hall, Dublin .............. . 
Pane for Lifting 6,000 Gallons of Sewage per Hour Stansted Parish Council .......... E. T. Watts, Surveyor, Thorley, Bishop’s Stortford ............ | do. 
Eight houses at Cwmgwrach, Glyn-Neath.......... Glyn-Neath Building Company.... | G. A. Treharne, Engineer and Architect, 18, Canon-st., Aberdare. do. 
Store and House, Marsh-street, Manchester- road. | Bradford Co-operative Society .... | W. Rycroft, Architect, Bank-buildings, Manchester-rd., Bradford | do. 
2.000 Tons of Broken Granite Melford R. D. CWG. .. . W. Carver, Surveyor, 3. Melford - road, Sudbury, Suffolk ........ do. 

Eighty-seven Houses, Spring-lane, Woodside ...... Croydon Borough Council 6. F. Carter, Borough Engineer. Town Hall, Croydon .......... May 6 
Additions to Hall & Institute, Cwmaman, Aberdare.| =  ~........ T. Roderick, Architect, Clifton-street, Aberdare................ do. 
Reseating, Painting, etc., Bethania Chapel Cwmavon Building Committee .... J. Cook Rees, Architect, Neat... ceees do. 
Cleaning & Painting Bldgs., New Worthy Rec. Gnd. Leeds Corporation .............. City Engineer's Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds ............ do. 
Materials JJJJJTCJCCCſEC.. er ey ee Felixstowe and Walton U. D. C... H. Clegg, Surveyor to Council. Town Hall, Felixstowe.......... do. 
Steading of Offices on Farm of Berwick, Fintray agg A. Stronach, jun., & Son, 20, Belmont-street, Aberdeen do. 
‘Dwelling House, F intra uu. | do. | do. 

1 1 55 VVT ⁵⁵⁵⁵⁵( he Gua aii Poplar Borough cutee e P. N. Hooper, Boro’ Eng., Elec. Wks., Glaucus-st., Bromley-- Bow at E 

A ecb wee ense e e E E 0. 0. o. 
Road Materials and Rollinñnꝶ gz. Aghalee R. D. GCCe·e·e·e·· . 00. eee County Survevor, County Court House, Belfast................ | do. 
Plymouth-grove Municipal Schools, Chorlton ...... Manchester Education Committee.. Education Office, Deansgate, Manchester .............cccccce do. 
Granite Paving Materials Bootle Corporation .............. | Borough Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Bootle ..............4. a do. 
Materials, Rothburr . Tynemouth Corporation | H. Clarke, Town Hall, Tynemoutit k e do. 
Piggeries, Brise! ean ewes Asylum Visiting Committees P. Addie, City Valuer, Council House, Bristol.................. | du. 
Sewage Farm Pumping Engines „ Darlington Corporation |G. Winter, Borough Surveyor, Darlington do. 

School Buildings & Offices, Staplegrove- rd., Taunton | Govs. of Bishop Fox’s Girl's School Samson & Cottam, Architects, 1, Hammet-street, Taunton...... do. 
Street Making, Lewis - street rewe Town Council ............ G. Eaton Shore, Borough Surveyor, Heath-strect, Crewe May 9 
Making-up Harrop-road .......... cece ee eee , eeu et peewee T. Blagburn, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ashley-rd., Hale, Cheshire do. 

Switch Boards and Instrument? ee a re Glasgow Corporation ............ W. A. Chamen, Engineer, 75, Waterloo-street, Glasgow ........ | do. 

_ Cast-Iron Joint Box' es 8 do. ! do. do. 

: Additions to Westwood Branch Store ............ | «nw 2 Manager of Blaydon Co-operative Society, Westwood .......... do. 
Additions, ete., Tillicoultry Scholl. The School Board ............0. J. Melvin & Son, Architects, All ee do. 
Contract No. 19—Baths and Washhouses.......... Bermondsey Borough Council... Town Hall, Spa-road, Bermondsey ............cccececcccces a-l dv. 
Double Acting Penstock Doors for new Dock ...... Belfast Harbour Commissioners.... G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast ...........ccececes x do. 
Isolation Hospital on School Grounds ............ Com. of Newtown School, Waterf'd J. F. M’Mullen, Architect, 30, South Mall, Cork................ do. 
Road Material «xs wscsoussieincc.vstas srasni ste .. | Romford R D. eee. |G. Lapwood, Highway Surveyer, Victoria-chambers, Romford .. do. 
Widening Loxford Bridge, Ilford-lane .......... ce: eren , ys oS aineenaan H. Shaw, Surveyor to Council, Town Hall, Ilford .............. do. 

Carnegie Free Libra 3V Southall-Norwood U. D. ........ Reginald Brown, A.M.I.C.E., Public Offices, Southall ........ ai do. 
Automatic Coal-tip ........... 2 ee cee ween ... | Great Western Railway Co. ...... Engineer, Paddington Statihll,¶.nvvv cece ce cece .. May 10 
Level ee Cottage at Purton, Wilts. .......... do. Engineer at Gloucester Station CCC e do. 
Station Buildings at Winscombe, Somerset do. Engineer at Bristol Statitn T aa CVE do. 
Brick Abutments for Bridge at Bamford .......... East Suffolk County Council ...... H. Miller, M. Inst. C. E., 16, Museum- street, Ipswich n. e do. 
Vestry to Wesleyan Chapel at Pontshon norton. A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd ............... e ws do. 
Road Works, Coronation-street, North Shields .... | Tynemouth Corporation J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth .............. Shree | do. $ 
Sewers, ete.. Weald- lane. eta UPꝑd!ü eee ee ... | Brentwood U.D.C. .............. ' Messrs. Jones, Engs.. Parliament-mans., Victoria-st., Westminster do. 
Steam Road Roller and Scarifier........... 3 Southampton Corporation Borough Engineer, Market-chambers, 123, High- st., Southampton do. 
1.620 Tons of Blue Guernsey Granite . | West Ashford R. D. Cee. A. Sims, Surveyor to Council, Cha rin... vache do. 

*Making-up Street .................. etwas eeeees West Ham Borough Council ...... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, VBE... do. 
Four Houses, Manor Royd Estate, Halifax ........) 000 kc ee eee R. Horsfall & Son, Architects, 224, Commercial-street, Halifax .. May 11 
Materials—Street Works. Bradford Corporation ............ J. H. Cox, City Surveyor, Town Hall. Bradford................ do. 

*Alterations, etc., Dispensary, Westminster Bridge-rd. | Lambeth Guardians. Guardians, Board Room & Offices, Brook-st., Kennington-rd., S. E. do. 
Street Improvement Works ....... . Twickenham U. D. ............ F. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham Leori do. 
Kerbing and Paving Works eee do. D. ! dv. 
Four Ornamental Shelters, N. Shore, Marine Prom. | Blackpool Highway Committee... J. S. Brodie. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool ........ do. 
Farmhouse at Gurnard’s Head, Cornwall..... e | MT- e oe wet Geeeeta es O. Caldwell, F. R. I. B. A., Penzance ........ 0. ccc cee cece eens | d^. 
Hazel Slade Sewage Disposal Works ........ ...... | Lichfield R.D.C. sesosossoeseses. C. O. Rawstron, Surveyor, 20, Walsall-road, Lichfield ...... 3 8 May 12° 
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CONTRACTS.—Continued. 
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Nat ure of Work or Materials. | By whom Advertised. | Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 3 5 
— . ⁵²˙ 
Building to Carry Steel Service Tank at Tannochside | Lanark Middle Ward D. Committee | Crouch & Hogg, C.E., 53, Bothwell-street, Glasgow ............ | May 12 
Water Supply Works, Writttddladcala ‘Chelmsford R. D. cee. J. Taylor, Sons, & Santo Crimp, Engs., 27, Gt. George-st., S. W. 0. 
Manager's House, Knockands Distillery, Dalbeatcie.. | 3 C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgiiuiu nnn 40. 
Three Workmen's Cottages do. — ere | do. i do. 
Bacteria Beds do. Gre ĩ eee os ! o. 
Elementary School at Susworth, Scotter .......... Lindsey Education Committee... Scorer & Gamble, Architects, Bank-street-chambers, Lincoln. May 13 
Slack Fon Seweerrr rr | Bexley U. D. e... A. Williams & Son, Engineers, 14, Victoria-street, Westminster. . 0 
Water Work roseira etre nian 8 i Wivelisoombe U. D. CO.. [T. v. Pearse, Clerk, Wiveliscombe, Somerset. do. 
Electric Lighting and Destructor Plant............ | Burslem Corporation Ashton Bremner, Borough Electrical Eng., Market-bldgs., Burslem May 14 
Sewage Outfall Works ....... Re ee re l.es... | Droitwich Corporation .......... H. Hulse, Borough E eer, Droitwich | ois ie dea daa secon se 0. 
Gas Engine, ett... do. | do. do. 
Granite Kerbing and Settss 00000. Finchley U.D.C. ...... . Engineer to the Council, Church End, Finchley................ do. 
20.000 yds. super. of Tarred Slag Macada mm Stamford Corporation............ F. R. Ryman, Borough Surveyor, 8, St. Mary’s-street, Stamford May 16 
s . by pew eke eee Wetheral Parish Council.......... J. H. Martindale, architect, Viaduct-chambers, Carlisie ........ do. 
Additions, etc., Technical School, Abbey Foregate.. | Shrewsbury Borough Council. W. Chapple Eddowes, Borough Surveyor, The Square, Shrewsbury do. 
Twenty Cars ..... Sie ease ee Gre Mh Rema aon eae Mate Salford Tramways Committee .... E. Hatton, Tramway Offices, 32, Blackfriars-street, Salford .... do. 
Two Rail Clea ners cece e wees do. do. do. J 
Electric Light Malns, et᷑ꝶů .. Neath Corporation .............. H. T. Sully, Consulting Eng., Scottish Widows’-buildings, Bristol do. j 
Underground Lavatories at All Saints ........... Manchester Corporation .......... City Surveyor's Office, Town Hall, Manchester do. 
Painting, Colouring and Other Works St. Marylebone Guardians ........ | Steward, Infirmary, Rackham-street, Notting Hill, W........... do. 
Wroucght-lron Entrance Gates, Bromley Hill Cemetery | Bromley Burial Board .......... Bow Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bromley ........... eae eee nee May 17 
*284 yds. of Dwarf Wall, etc., Bromley Hill Cemetery do. | do. do. 
Cemetery Chapeůeůl4lll . do. Burial Board Offices, East-street, Bromley en do. 
Painting, etc., Infirmary, Fulham-roa ew. St. George's Unllon Clerk of Works and Workhouse ad joining May 18 
Repairs, etc., Union Workhouse, Cerne...:........ e 55k 6 Snes heen bes The Workhouse, Cerne, Dorset ................00 sens N May 21 
Four-Ton Electric Wharf Cranes for Clydebank Dock Clyde Navigation Trustees G. H. Baxter, Engineer, 16, Robertson- street, Glasgow ........ May 23 
Electrical Lighting Schemes, Monmouthshire Asylum | Building Committees Dr. J. Tooo rg Medical Superintend’t at Asylum, Abergavenny May 24 
Twenty Movable Electric Cranes, Dock No. 9...... , M’chester D'k & Wrhse Ex. Co., Ltd. W. H. Hunter, M. Inst. C. E., 41, Spring-gardens, Manchester May 25 
Electricity Supply Mains (Feeders and Distributors) Hackney Borough Council R. Hammond, M. Inst. C. E., 64, Victoria-street, Westminster, S. W. May 2 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, Newburn-on-Tyne.... ' Gosforth, etc., Hospital Committee | T. Gregory, Architect, Newburn-on-Tyne ...,........... 7 O. 
2 New Schools (oie fee ele eee ia a eee aks Gloucester Education Committee. W. B. Wood, Architect, 12, Queen-street, Gloucester Ke May 23 
Enlargement of Isolation Hospital................ ' Biggleswade Joint Hospital Board.. H. Young, Architect, Bedforr daa May 31 
Alterations, etc., to Knock Church, Queen's County Very Rev. J. Connolly .......... F. Bergin, 36, Westmoreland-street, Dublin ...............05- No date. 
Congregational Church, Killamarsh .............. | een, ; W. Cecil Jackson, Architect, Knifesmith-gate, Chesterfield ...... do. 
Rebuilding Primitive Methodist Chapel, Stavel, Town, nnn W. J. Morley & Son, Architects, 269, Swan-arcade, Bradford do. 
Residence at The Wells, near Bromyard .......... Captain R. L. Heygate .......... W. W. Robinson, Architect, 10, King-street, Hereford ........ do. 
Sewage Purification Works, Thornhill ............ Dumfriesshire County Council .... H. Dickson, C. E., 45, Queen-square, Edinburgh..............:. do. 
Wesleyan Church and School, Heckington, Lincoln.. e A. E. Lambert, Architect, 22, Park-row, Nottingham n do. 
Rebuilding Licensed Premises, Belfast ............ Mr. H. O' Nelll. W. J. Moore, Architect, Royal-chambers, 35, Royal-avenue, Belfast do. 
Slating, etc., to House at Cros by-on- Eden e 44, Howe-street, Carlisll dc. do. 
Chapel, Lemlngtoace n eee . B. R. Irvin, Architect, 58, Avenue- road, Gateshead ............ do. 
Tredegar Arms Hotel, Pill, Newport, Mon Mr. R. Stark, jun. .............. | Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects, Newport, Mon. .............- do. 
House, Shop, & Printing OM., St. Peter's-st., Ipswich 8 J. A. Scheuermann, Architect, 23, High-street, Ipswich ........ do. 
Retort House in Stonework, et | Ferndale Gas Co., Ltd. .......... T. Newbigging & Son, 5, Norfolk-street, Manchester do. 
Alterations, etc., to Club Premises, Beckett-st.. Leeds | F. Mitchell, Architect, 9, Upper Fountaine-st., Albion-st., Leeds d9. 
100 Loads of Top Dressing for Football Fields... | Northern Polytechnic Institute.. Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway, N. ........... eee do. 
8 Houses, House & Shop, Stables, etc., Blaenrhondda | Mr. J. Griffiths ............c0000- J. P. Williams, Architect, Taff-chambers, Pontypridd ......... ` i do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary. Applicat ons 
| 
&Clerk of Work.. ORES Ban Chertsey Union „ /// ³⁰AA// / AAA BRI n wake May 9 
Inspector of Buildings & Private Street Improvement | Beckenham U.D.C. .............. I ͥ aa ews eee eee ews Se May 10 
* Additional Manual Training Instructors in Woodw’k School Board for London Minimum 100. per annum .......... cece c ce cence en eene May 28 
* Assistant Manual Training Instructors in Woodwork do. Minimum 807. per annum 2... cee cece eee e ccc eecececens do. 
Those marked with an asterisk (“) are advertised in this Number. i Contracts, iv. vi. vill. x. xii. Public Appointments, xix, 
TENDERS—Continued from page 479. Running Contracts for the Supply of Blinds. LONDON.—For the m -up of non, of 
For Gas Mains and Fittings for Schools in the South of (a) Messrs. Tidmarsh & Sons for items 1 to 4. Cranbrook and Flanders roads, for the Urban District 


London. : 7 Council of Chiswick. Mr. John Barclay, Engineer and 
Messrs. W. G. Cannon & Sons, at the prices set out (b) Mrs. H. Evans for items 5 to 7. Surveyor, Town Hall, Chiswick :— 


in the schedule, with an addition of 12} per cent. to Slate Slabs. Cranbrook-road. Flanders-road. 


these prices. M 0. M. H Eoo nei ciate 5 ee 1998 0 0 ia e 9 o 
. . sa essrs. G. M. Hammer o., for the supply of slate Ball. 1, Se 
Running Contracts for the Supply of various articies of slabs, No. 1 at 12s. 6d. each, and No. 2 at 10s. | F. Fowles........ 1,429 17 4 1,133 18 9 
(a) Messrs. F. Bird & Co. for the supply of (l.) each. a oR & 10 oi ae 
Teachers’ scuttles, at 48. 3d. each; and (li.) For Painting Schools. Amount in- Vendod © e . 
watering cans (double rose), at 28. 9d. each. cluded in Builders, Ltd. y 1.252 8 8 992 15 8 
(b) Messrs. Carter & Aynsley (Ltd.) for the supply of Tender for d. R. Mann 1200 1 6 93 0 
orderly boxes with lids, complete at £4 4s. per minor re- F en e 4108 o O 911 8 0 
ees 11 a 1 W. Nea ve & Son.. 1,146 0 0 896 0 0 
(e) Messrs. Nettlefold & Sons for the supply of | Saffron-hill.... £126 0 0 Stevens Bros... L 58 9 0 B. Nowell & Co... 1120 0 0 834 0 0 
galvanised iron scuttles, at 1s. 10}d. each. Station-road .. 139 00 F. W. Harris. 51 00 Piiweldge & S 
(d) Mesara. Pryke & Palmer for the supply of cinder | P GREENWICH. Swakker g 4855 1 5 878 
sifters, at 138. per dozen. Mantle-road .. 214170 C. G. Jones. 129 24 T. Watson. “jun . 1.128 0 0 932 3 10 
e) Messrs. C. W. Smallbone & Son, for the supply of HACKNEY. Wilson. Bee eee 2 2 
(i) Laundry coppers (14 gallons), at £2 at 103. | Bonner - street 189 00 Marchant & „ .. 1,045 0 . 885 0 0 
each; and (Il.) Schoolkeeper's coppers, at 16s. Hirst ...... 85 d. Wimpey & Co. 1.041 0 0 807 0 0 
each: Curtain- road.. 148 15 0 J. Haydon & T. Rook. 1.120 0 0 | a 
Wall Broom Heads and Rods—On Running Contracts. Sons ...... 60 1 


Messrs. D. Clark & Sons for the supply of (i.) wall 


. a P * sw Z g re- 
broom heads, at 58. each, with 3 ft. fixed rods, Scawfell -street 181 116 H. Bouneau . 119 cottages in Wandsworth-road, for the purpose of r 


00 
5 0 VVV 
Redvers street 190 0 0 Woollaston Bros. 90 0 0 LONDON. For erecting Lennox- buildings and Clere- 
5 0 
housing persons of the labouring class to be displaced 
00 


and (ii.) ash rods (7_ft. long), at 1s. 6d. each. 1 204 00 E. Proctor & Son 90 by the widening of Nine-elins-lane, for the London 
Supply of Small Windsor Chairs. Sumner-road i ponni 5 i 21 80 0 0 
; erry o. ormal ) ' 
Messrs. B. Cartwright & Son.. £12 103. per 100 oe a Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. 11/901 0 5 
e Jor Uae Cup of -Linoirim: Teachers’ FFF 11.821 7 6 
Messrs. Treloar & Son.... 28. ld. per sq. yard caters Cropley Brothers, Ltd......... 10,937 11 9 
School) ... 235 00 W. Hooper. 88 10 0 ai , 10750 6 10 
Running Contracts for the Supply of Materials for Wood's- road. 135 0 0 Holliday & Green- H. Lovatt .... ae 10. 561 pea 
Repairing Oak Desks. wood td . 63 00 Leslie & Co., Ltd 10.515 0 0 
Bennett Furnishing Co. and the London School SOUTHWARK. B. E. Nightingale 1 
Furniture Co. Pocock- street. 188 10 0 J. F. Ford. 80 00 Kirk & Randall .............. 
Townsend-street 185 0 0 E. Triggs 93 00 Holloway Brothers (London), 
Running Contract for the Supply of Bentwood Stools. Webb-street 162 00 E. Triggs | 71 00 Ltd., Belvedere-road* ...... 10,398 13 4 
peer arte ees & ce of West- ner 4 Weston street 163 00 Rice CRo ane 30 0 0 | [The architect's estimate comparable with these tenders 
iz sesevpesvensn 8. e — oe ri 
pu e PrEP Toa ; 5 : = TOWER HAMLETS. is £10,660. ] | 
Running Contracts for the Supply of Various Articles of | portman- place LONDON.—For making the borings necessary near 
Furniture, etc. (Boys’ and the sites of certain works proposed for the relief of 
(a) Messrs. Galbraith Bros., for the supply of (i.) Girls’ depart- floodings in Battersea and Wandsworth, for the London 
Kindergarten stands, at £1 158. 6d. each, and (ii.) ments) 171 0 0 Vigor & o. 7 0 0 County Council :— 
boards, at 6s. 9d. each. Rutland -street 129 29 H. Bouneau .. 69 9 0 Thos. Docwra & Soꝛe n £405 0 0 
(b) School for the Indigent Blind fir the supply of | St. Leonard’s-rd. 220 09 Woollaston Bros. 110 0 0 Le Grand and Sutcliff .......... 225 8 0 
hampers for storing dumb-bells, at 14s. 3d. each. St. Paul's-road 140 0 0 Vigor & Uo. .. 9 OO! S. F. Baker & Son, London k... 163 2 6 
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LONDON. — For the extension of the electric light 
generating station, for the Stepney Borough Council: — 


F. & F. J. W. Lawrence 
Wood .... £19,558 00,  &Son.... £14,986 0 0 
W. Gregar & Patman 
Son...... 18,290 00  Fothering- 
H. Godfrey 18,210 0 0 ham. Ltd. 14,903 0 0 
Thomas & J. Smith & 
ge 17,449 00 Zons, Ltd. 14.885 0 0 
J. E. John- Foster Bros. 14.882 0 0 
son & Son 17,447 0 0 F. G. Minter 14,748 0 0 
M. Calnan & H. Knight & 
Son .... 16,959 0 0 Son...... 14.746 0 0 
J. Ferguson J. W. Jerram 14,537 0 0 
Co. .... 16.147 18 0 H. Lovatt, 
A. E. Symes 16,000 0 0 Ltd. .... 14,325 00 
Harris & J. Allen & 
Wardrop 15,964 00 Sons, Ltd. 13.985 0 0 
J. Shel- F. & E. Davey, 
bourne & Ltd. .... 13.957 0 0 
CO ees rene 15,258 0 0 F.&T.Thorne 13,200 0 0 
L. F. Lamp- B. E. Night- 
lough .. 15,169 0 0 ` ingale, Al- 
S. E. Moss & bert Em- 
w CO. 15,000 0 0 bankment, 
S. E. x. 12,921 0 0 


LONDON. — For the reconstruction of sewers in the 
following streets: —Alfred- street,. Arthur- street. Chapel - 

lace, Lancelot-place, Middle- street, Montpeller-row, 

ontpelier-square (north). Montpelier-street, Raphacl- 
street, Rutland- street, Sterling- street, Trevor- square, 
Vauxhall Bridge-road, and Warwick-street, for the 
Westminster Citv Council: —. 


Johnson & Langley .......... £13,575 8 6 
- Pedrette & co Pendle wie 18,316 12 2 
fl sere wd eae 11.884 0 0 
C. W. Killingback & Oo. 10,153 1 10 
Pethick Bros. .............. 9,649 16 3 
J. Mowlem & Co., Lt do. 8,682 0 0 
T. Adams o 8.778 19 0 
R. Ballard. Ltd............... 8,295 0 0 
E. Parry & co 7.868 7 6 
A. J. Neanxre 7,716 10 1 
W. Neave & Son. 7,468 0 0 
D. R. Paterson 6,953 10 0 


LONDON. For the erection of a composite building 
at Hackney Marsh (refreshment room, cart shed, bot hy, 
dressing room, conveniences, and store) for the London 
County Council :— 


General Builders, Lid. ........ £2,659 0 0 
W. Duncan Tucker 2.525 0 0 
f] be diet ees 2,307 0 0 
: T. Lapthorne & Co. .......... 2.282 15 10 
FP ĩð; eae ks 2,226 19 0 
M. Calnan & Sons ............ 2,104 0 0 


LONDON. — For the provision of wooden staging at 
the Belgrave Wharf for additional storage accommoda- 
tion, for ne Westminster Citv Councll :— 

& 


. T. Coulthard .. £167 10 0 

Soon £250 0 0 T. W. Haylock 165 0 0 
H. & E. Lea 192 0 0 Love & Co 152 15 0 
J. R. Sims“ 182 0 0 


oO NON. For the erection of a block of residentia 
flats. to be called Ringford House,“ West Hill, Wande: 
worth, S. W. Messrs. Palgrave & Co., architects, 28, 


Victoria - street, S. W. uantities b 
Farrellt— `” K Q y Mr. James 


J. Hollingsworth .. £7,851 | Foster Bros. ..... 6,3 
J. & M. Patrick 7,290 S. E. Moss & Co... 60.280 
C. Gray .......... 7.241 | Cropley Bros .... 6,197 
N. Lidstone ...... 7,237 J. Hebblethwaite.. 6.196 
Peerless, Dennis & G. Newton ...... 6,172 
COs 2s 8 6,876 | Johnson & Co..... 6,149 
Dean & (o. . . 6,604) A. Leather ...... 6,138 
Martin, Wells, & Co. 6,475 R. Ward & Son, ` 
. G. Minter...... 6.350 Batterseat..... R 
J. Ferguson & Co. 6,348 l sc 


B. NOWELL ? Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Otfice.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON, 


norway Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ROAD MAKING. 


NORWICH.—For the erection fof Burlington-build- 
ings, Oxford-place, Norwich, for Mr. C. Larking and 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


others. Kar 5 on Bond. 5 as, Upper King- BATH. 
sireet, Norwich. uantities by the architect :— DS 
Downing & Son .. £5,566 | J. Hurn.......... 4,850 FOR ALL THE PROVED KIN OF 
. Holm & Son.. e re N Son.. 182 BATH STONE. 
carles Bros....... 4,9 . W. Utting 4. ardeni 
J. S. Smith ...... 4.900 T. onie ... 4,747 F LUATE, for Hardening, 8 oofing, 
[All of Norwich.] and Preserving Building Materials. 


PLYMOUTH.—For alterations and additions to 73, 
George-street, for the Capital and Counties Bank, Ltd. 
Mr. A. G. Bewes, architect, 10, Courtenay-street, 
Plymouth. Quantities by Mr. S. W. Haughton, 22, 
Courtenay-street, Plymouth: 

Pearn Broa ..,... £4,445 | Pethick Bros. .... £4,244 
G. B. Turpin...... 4,265 ! A. N. Coles# ...... 4,200 
[All of Plymouth. } 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask 80 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


SKEWEN.—For the erection of a public library at Somerset. 


Skewen, for the Coedfrane Parish Council. Mr. J. Cook ; 

Rees, architect, Neath :— London Agent :—Mr E. A. W 

D. Davies. . . £2,245 00jWalters & 16, Craven street, Strand. 

H. Billings .. 2,075 0 0 Johns . . . £1,995 0 0 

aay Bros. 2,070 0 0 Price Bros., 86 0 5 Sn a ee Rabe ee Pepe eg he oe 
. Jenkins .. 2,025 0 0 Cardiff“... 1, b 

J. Davies.... 1,997 10 0 Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallio Lava 


— — Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
SWANSEA.— For erecting an electricity station and Poultry, E.C.—The best and chespest materials 


offices at the Destructor Works, Llangyfelach-street, for d . 
the Corporation. Mr. G. Bell, Borough Surveyor :— for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 


D. Jenkins . . £1.R00 0 0] J. Marles & floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
G. Davies ... Sons, Swansea* £1,625 0 0 


79 3 
1.729 1 7 rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 


Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


THORNTON.—For erecting branch store and 
dwelling house, etc., in Market-street and Commercial- | 
street, Thornton, Bradford. for the Queensbury | 
Indi®trial Societv. Mr. Medlev Hall, architect and 
surveyor, 1, Harrison-road. Halifax :— 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Mason: J. Hill & Son, Thornton? ...... £331 0 0 s 7 A 
Joiner: W. Evans, Queensburv’........ 200 0 0 PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
Slater and Plasterer: J. Feather. Halifax“ 44 14 9 ee 

Plumbing: W. Bairstow, Thornton“. 37 10 0 of all descriptions. 
Painting: W. Bairstow, Thornton“ 12 10 0 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, Fetter-lane, E. C. 
WINSCOMBE (Somersetshire).— For erecting a house 

and stable, ete., at Sidcot, for Mr. J. Knott. Messrs. 
Hans Price & W. Jane, architects, Waterloo-street, 


W un, 21 AGO oO — &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


A. H. Curtis, Shipham 1,423 19 10 accurately and with despatch. N Ne oO 


W. A. Green, Clevedon — 1.257 0 0 = ; 

i 8, PRINCES STREET, S. W. and 
Fond & non, Cheddse.. ee METCHIM & SON {*s:cremesrs LANE. ec: 
C. Fear, Weston-super-Mare“ :. 1.100 E 


. ANTITY SUBVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
t Accepted for house only at £950. j + be 1 — 75 price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 1. I. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. C. 


Stoxe . . 


GRICE & CO., MERCHASTS, 


ADDISON WHARF, 191, Warwick Rd., KENSINCTOR, 


FOR ALL THE BEST 


Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety cf 
Stones in London. Estimates given for larre or mall 

uantities in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, Steps, Kerbe. 

eadstones, Ledgers, etc., delivered in ndon cr 
Country. Quarry Worked Stone a Speciality. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, .|- „ 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. PILKINGTON & CO 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the (ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
greatest care. MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 


CONSERVATORIES, CO eee ag 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. | 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


olonoeau Asphatte. 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


THE 


EW ART’ 
“EMPRESS” 
SMOKE 
CURE 


CURE FOR SM 


EWART & SON Limited 
346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N. W. 


WRITE FOR GATALGGUE “‘ SEOTION 58” POST FREE. 


OKY CHIMNEYS 


DURING AN EXPERIENCE 
OF 70 YEARS WE HAVE 


FOUND NO SMOKE CURE 
80 SUCCESSFUL AS THE 
‘sSEMPRESS” 


PREVENTS DOWN-BLOW 
INCREASES UP-DRAUGHT 
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2 2 =O. HE exhibition of this 

Fpear contains no 
single picture 
which can be 
pointed to as fhe 
great picture of 
the year, and 
none which can 
exactly be said to 
de a great picture in the full sense of the 
word, which should imply a painting 
of the highest class of execution embody- 
ing a great or important subject. This 
year the pictures on serious subjects 
are not of the highest class of execution, 
and those which are of the highest class 
of execution deal rather with idyllic 
than with epic subjects. Nevertheless, 
this is a good exhibition, and above the 
average, for it contains a larger pro- 
portion than usual of really good and 
interesting works, from among which 
could be picked a collection that would 
outshine any other in London. 

Last year the greatest picture was 
a sea painting—Mr. Hemy’s “ Youth,” 
and though there is nothing so excep- 
tional as that remarkable picture, yet 
this may be ealled a sea-painting year 
an view of the three works of this class 
placed near each other in Gallery VI. 
Mr. Robert W. Allan's The Pitiless 
Sea (380) is the largest and most 
important sea picture he has yet painted, 
and gives very finely the grey and waste 
appearance of the sea on a dull wintry 
dav. Mr. Somerscales, who has been 
replaced on the line, gives, in The 
Coast of the Desert of Tarapack' (387), 
an equally true but totally different 
aspect of the sea; that of the deep sea 


showing dark under a breeze and a clear 


sky; this is a wonderfully true picture, 
both in the drawing and colour of the sea; 
in the way in which we see its curve 
between us and the distant shore ; in the 
drawing of the ship (in which Mr. Somer- 
scales is always first-rate); and in the 


painting of the distant high coast-line. ' 


Mr. Hemy gives us, in Haul Aft” 
(396), another episode of the yacht-race 


which we saw in Youth”; the boat 


is before the wind now, and the youth 
in white flannel has left the helm and 
come forward to assist in booming out 
a big foresail; the sea-water hisses and 
splashes as only Mr. Hemy can make it. 
Had we not seen Youth” we might 
have found this picture as exciting; 
but it is not quite equal to it, as second 
editions of the same thing seldom are. 
Mr. Hemy, however, has another great 
success of a different kind in his “ London 
River (236), a remarkable study of 
the dirty Thames with the sunlight on 
it, and a steamer towing a ship; com- 
paring it with Haul Aft,” one can say 
that the painter has really made one 
feel the difference between clear deep 
sea-water and dirty river-water; the 
smell of the salt is with the one, the 
smell of sewage with the other; that 
the one painter should have succeeded 
so well in both effects is no small triumph 
of art. 

It is an allegory year too; but unfor- 
tunately the allegories are not equal 
to the situation. Mr. Solomon's An 
Allegory ” (240) is indeed a fine painting, 
by far the best thing he has ever done— 
in fact there is a gulf between it and his 
former works in regard to style and 
colour; but it fails to do what an alle- 
gorical picture should do—explain itself, 


The nearly nude figure of Christ is borne 
across the centre of the picture by 
angels, the head of Moses with the tables 
being seen in shadow behind; on the 
ground in the foreground are reclining 
revellers ; in the middle distance appears 
to be a shipwreck, but what is the point 
of it all is not clear. Still, it is a fine 
picture ; in an artistic sense it is all in 
keeping, and the colour is rich and 
harmonious. The other two large alle- 
gorical paintings are clear enough in their 
meaning, but unfortunately belong to the 
blatant order of art. Mr. Sauber repre- 
sents Mammon' (5 10) as a gold-armoured 
horseman trampling over things; one 
hoof of the horse is on Cupid's wing 
all this is excellent and quite obvious 
moralising, but the picture is loud and 
staring in colour. The best thing in it 
is the way in which the old form of 
jousting helmet worn by the horseman 
is made to convey, quite naturally, 
an expression of sneering indifference. 
Mr. Goetze, in his “ Despised and 
Rejected of Men (526), has played 
once more the rather easily- made sensa- 
tion, first started by M. Béraud, of 
contrasting the figure of Christ with 
typical figures of every-day modern 
life. In this case the Christ is carved 
in stone only; some of the figures—the 
two young Smart Set people, the 
fatuous face of the jockey in the rear, 
the professional nurse and professional 
cleric—are carefully and cleverly studied, 
and the picture is a somewhat telling 
piece of satire; but it is not beautiful 
or decorative, and that is the first duty 
of a picture; to point a moral is only 
a secondary office of art. | 

How remarkably this is emphasised 
on turning to such a ‘picture as Mr. 
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Furse's Diana of the Uplands” (222), 
the picture which we should select were 
we offered the choice of one work out of 
this year’s Academy. Here there is 
not only no allegory, but we may almost 
say no subject; only the figure of a 
spirituelle girl in a grey silk dress blowing 
in the wind, and holding in two grey- 
hounds in a leash; but it is perfectly 
beautiful in the lines of the group, the 
expression of the girl, and the wild 
landscape and wind-blown clouds. This 
is true art, the making of the beautiful. 
Mr. Furse’s other picture, The J.ilac 
(sown ” (770), a study of a colour in the 
half-length of a lady with ‘4 sunshade, 
is equally artistic in type, though less 
attractive and with less inspiration than 
the other. 
of art, and in them Mr. Furse rises above 
the prevailing level of the new English 
Art Club, where he used to be chiefly 
known, and it is to be hoped that in future 
his works will be among the leading 
attractions of the Academy exhibitions. 
Decorative art par excellence is sup- 
posed to be represented by Mr. Brang- 
wyn's large and rather coarsely-executed 
painting, Departure of Lancaster for 
the East Indies (196), one of a series of 
decorative panels for the Skinners' Com- 
pany. Decorative it is in the sense 
that the composition is flat and that everv 
part of it is equally filled with detail; 
allegorical in a sense too, for we pre- 
sume the figures are rather typical than 
real; but is it decorative in the finer sense 
of the word? We should hardly sav so; the 
eolour is harsh, and the large nearly black 
figure standing straight up in the middle 
of the canvas is rather irritating to the 
eye. The quality of being “ decorative ” 
depends surely on line and colour as much 
as on the choice of a conventional treat- 
ment. Diana of the Uplands” is far 
‘more decorative than this; so is Mr. 
Solomon’s ‘“ Allegory,” the decorative 
quality of which is its greatest: merit. 
Among the other most important 
figure pictures the first room presents us 
with an allegory again, in Mr. Briton 
Riviere’s “ Youth” (17), the point of 
which seems to be the careless enjovment 
of a young horseman on the edge of a 
gulf from which the frightened animal is 
backing. This is of course really an 
animal painting, and to achieve an animal 
painting and then give it an allegorical 
meaning is rather playing with the 
spectator, who feels that the allegory 
is only tacked on, as it were. Mr. 
Waterhouse's Psyche opening the door 
into Cupid’s Garden” (30) is another 
of those things in which a classical title 
does not disguise the very unclassical 
way of treating the subject; a cottage- 
girl Psyche is not a reading one can 
accept. The same lesson that we have 
already read, that great titles do not 
make great pictures, offers itself again 
in Mr. Waterhouse’s other work 
“ Boreas” (618), which though he has 
given a Greek name to the wind, is, 
like Diana,“ simply an artistic com- 
position of figure and landscape; a half- 
Jength of a girl blown about by the 
wind, but a real work of art, beautiful 
both in composition and colour. Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes's A Rescue at Dawn 
(61) is an effective picture of boatmen 
landing some people in a grey dawn, 
which contrasts with the lamplight in 


But these are two real works 


the shadow of the boat, but his most 
powerful work is further on in Gallery 
III.—“ The Seine Boat (167); not 
the river Seine, we presume, but a boat 
taking one end of a seine net ; the figures 
and faces of the fishermen, in strong 
sunlight, are painted with great force, 
and the whole thing makes a picture, 
though rather of the realistic than of the 
artistic order. In the central place of 
Gallery II. Mr. Abbey’s large picture, 
„A Measure ” (114), must be a disappoint- 
ment to those who remember some of 
the works by the same artist which 
have hung in the same place; it shows 
a staircase in a Renaissance palace, 
at the foot of which a lady is languidly 
dancing, with a sad expression on a face 
that impresses one as only half-finished. 
In the same room Sir E. Poynter’s 
„The Nymph’s Bathing Place” (141) 
is a beautifully drawn nude in a rather 
unsatisfactory landscape, but the figure 
itself is worth a good deal, apart from 
its surroundings. His larger painting 
in Gallery III., ‘‘ Asterie”’ (246), a 
three-quarter length of a Roman girl 
who “looks from her lattice high” 
in spite of a Latin quotation which 
recommends her not to do so, is chiefly 
acceptable for the fine painting of the 
head and also of various accessories ; 
otherwise not a very interesting picture. 
Nor is Sir L. Alma-Tadema's The 
Ever-New Horizon” (252), three classic 
maidens looking from a marble- built 
terrace over the sea except in respect of 
colour; it has hardly the beautiful finish 
of his best work; but the delicate 
colour-harmony of the three draperies, 
with the bright yellow flower breaking 
against one of them, gives us one form 
of pleasure of the eye in the highest 
degree. In the same room is Mr, 
Draper’s large and ambitious picture 
„The Golden Fleece (199), the most 
important thing in scale and subject 
that he has yet produced, taking the 
moment when Medea cast her young 
brother into the sea that the duty of 
picking him up might delay her father’s 
ship. The great golden fleece is piled 
in the middle of the ship; the figures are 
full of energy, and the mass of sail 
of the pursuing ship has a fine effect, 
but the shooting at it with a very small 
bow seems an absurdly inadequate 
attack, and the way the oars are shown, 
passed through holes in the thick bulwark 
in such a way that they could hardly be 
worked at all, is one of the instances 
we sometimes see of the unpracticality 
of painters. Another is shown in Mr. 
Wollen’s well painted but absurd picture 
of the decisive moment at Waterloo“ 
(191), where, in order to bring Wellington 
into the middle of the picture, he is 
placed between the contending armies 
in a situation where no commander-chief 
could have any business to beif he valued 
his life; and one may be quite sure 
that Wellington had too much sense of 
his proper duty in the battle to have 
exposed himself in that way. That is 
a piece of clap-trap painted to catch the 
crowd; a painter of a battle picture 
ought to have known better. 

Mr. Hatherell’s large picture of the 
Guildhall banquet with the King and 
Queen as guests (267) is, we suppose, the 
kind of picture that is painted to order ; 
such things are unavoidable, but they 


are rather documents than art; the 
thing is well done of its kind. In this 
room are some of those pictures which 
aim especially at effects of light to which 
everything else is sacrificed ; in Mr. La 
Thangue’s “ From a Ligurian Spring 
(297) the sunlight, where. the shadow 
stops, is laid on in such thick flakes as 
to defeat its own end; and in Mr. 
Clausen's Gleaners Coming Home 
(258) we seem almost to lose the figures 
for the light; it is an effect, in short, 
rather than a picture; and seeing that 
it is essentially a foreground! painting. 
surely a little more attention should 
have been given to texture; it is difficult 
to tell whether the load carried by the 
central figure is a large stone or (as seems 
to be intended) a full sack. 

In the next gallery the central place 
is occupied by Miss Kemp-Welch’s large 
and vigorous work, Timber-hauling 
in the New. Forest (330), an extended 
forest scene, in the foreground of which 
a team of horses are straining up a bank. 
Miss Kemp-Welch went into another 
class of subject last vear, which interested 
us; but on the whole she is wise in. 
to use a sporting phrase, coming back 
to her horses; they are her strong 
point, and with them she has at present 
no rival. Mr. John Collier’s group of 
“ Mrs. Kendal,..Miss.. Ellen Terry, and 
Mr. Tree, in Merry Wives of Windsor 
(470) can hardly be classed as a mere 
portrait group; the painter has aimed 
at a Shakspeare scene, and it is a very 
able performance; the look of doubt and 
consternation on Falstaff's face is admir 
able, but his manner is incorrect according 
to the scene; he appears to be unwillingly 
pushed and cajoled towards the “ buck- 
basket (which appears on the right), 
whereas he was Very anxious to hide in 
it“ Let me see it! Let me see it!” 
Possibly the picture may represent Mr. 
Tree's reading of the scene, but it is 
not Shakspeare’s. - Mr. Dendy Sadler's 
interior, The Harvest Home (476) is 
a good specimen of the realistic rendering 
of everyday life, which has its value 
no doubt, but of a rather secondary 
order; his picture of three gentlemen 
of the old school“ After Dinner Rest 
Awhile ” (841) is a superior work both 
in humour and in artistic finish, and 
of its kind admirable. In Gallerv X. 
we have another of the ceremonial pic- 
tures painted to order, and a formidably 
large one, The Opening of the First 
Parliament of the Australian Common- 
wealth ” (768), by Mr. Tom Roberts. 
This was a great historical event which 
might very well be celebrated in painting ; 
it is difficult, no doubt to give artistic 
interest to such a subject, still there are 
men who could do it, though they do not 
seem to be generally selected. Perhaps. 
however, it is supposed to be one of 
the uses of this class of commission, 
that it gives employment to painters of 
whom we do not hear much otherwise. 

We have not space th's week to speak of 
portraits and landscape, but we shall have 
something to say on these in a further 
article, and also on some of the very inter- 
esting and in some cases very beautiful 
pictures which, though small and unobtru- 
sive in scale, are as well worth appreciative 
notice as the larger and more important 
works which form the most prominent 
features of this year's exhibition. 


* 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON 
LAW OF LIGHT. 


HE decision of the House 
of Lords on Monday last in 
— the now celebrated case of 

the Home and Colonial Stores v. Colls, 
illustrates again the far-reaching effect 
of the judgments of the Higher Courts 
on the life of the community. The 
case above mentioned finally sets at rest 

a question which, as Lord Macnaughten 
said, has been elucidated or obscured 
by a mass of cases. Th: point at 
issue, as our readers will remember, 
was whether the plaintiffs were en- 
titled to what may be called a reasonable 
amount of light, or whether they were 
entitled to the full amount enjoyed 
previous to the legal proceedings, even 
though the diminution of the amount 
did not render the premises substanti- 
ally less useful as a place of business ? 
The House of Lords has now decided 
that the claim for an extraordinary 
amount of light cannot be sustained. 
The decision does not go so far as 
deciding that it may. bt be claimed 
after an enjoyment twenty years, 
though the general tenor of the judg- 
ment is against such a claim. It has 
always been difficult to reconcile it with 
the principle that in order to enable the 
owner of a dominant tenement to 
succeed in an action for infringement 
of light, he must show that his 
premises are substantially less useful, 
so as to interfere with the ordinary 
occupations of life. In the present case 
the judge of first instance found that 
after the erection of the defendant’s 
building the plaintiffs’ premises would 
still be well and sufficiently lighted for 
all ordinary purposes of occupancy as 
a place of business.” But the Court of 
Appeal held that this was not a finding 
sufficient for the plaintiffs’ case, because 
it admitted that some hght had been 
taken away, and that the plaintiffs’ were 
entitled to all the light which had entered 
the windows during the past twenty 
vears. The basis of this judgment of 
the Court of Appeal, said the Lord 
Chancellor, rested on a false analogy, 
as though the access and enjoyment 
of light constituted a sort of proprietary 
right in the light itself,” whereas the 
basis of the right of action is not a pro- 
prietorial right, but a right of the owner 
of the dominant tenement to enjoy the 
use of his premises in a reasonable way. 
We take it, therefore, that this enuncia- 
tion of the law must demolish the right 
which in some cases it has been said 
that the owner of a dominant tenement 
has to the use of an extraordinary quantity 
of light for a special purpose after twenty 
vears’ enjoyment, because such right 
is really based on the proprietorial idea, 
and not on that of a right to a reasonable 
use of premises. If a man chooses to 
exercise some special calling he cannot 
ask for special rights above those of his 
neighbour; he is only entitled to be 
allowed to use his premises as a reason- 
able and ordinary occupier would do. 
But we need not go at length into this 
econdary pomt; the main part of our 
Jusiness is to note that the House of 
Lords has swept away the various con- 
tiicting decisions, and has placed this 

particular portion of the law of light in a 
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clear and uncontrovertible position 
a position which, whether we agree 
with it or not, is and must remain the 
law of England on this point one of 
very great importance at the present 
time. 

We give under our legal heading a 
report of the case, with the judgment 
pronounced by two of the learned judges, 
and we shall give in our next the words 
of the two other judges, so as to place the 
terms of this important decision fully on 
record in our pages. 

We cannot conclude our remarks 
without a word of recognition of the 
public service which Messrs. Colls and 
Sons have done in persisting, at the risk 
of heavy loss to themselves, in con- 
testing a case which, though small in 
scale, involved questions of such great 
importance to those concerned in building 
in London and in other crowded cities. 
They have been instrumental in pro- 
curing a judgment which will tend to 
remove in future a great many oppor- 
tunities of what may be called legal 
injustice ; and they merit the thanks of 
the community, as well as congratula- 
tions on their own account. 


— —— — 
NOTES. 


THE lecture on Westminster 
Abbey given by the Dean of 
Westminster last week, at 
the Royal Institution, was rather of 
importance historically than archi- 
tecturally ; but we fully concur and 
sympathise with him in his remarks on 
the present unsatisfactory and anomalous 
condition of the ancient chapel of the 
Pyx, now divided by stone and brick 
walls into four small compartments, and 
removed from the custody of the authori- 
ties of the Abbey. The Dean’s vision of 
a possible future for this portion of the 
Abbey, when we might see these four 
vaults united into one long chamber, with 
the old altar repaired, so that people 
might worship once more in the only 
portion of the Abbey which takes us back 
to the time of Edward the Confessor, is 
a vision which ought to be realised, and 
which we hope may be realised ; for it is 
certain that in the present day, when 
people are not indifferent to the ancient 
history of ancient buildings, there would 
be an influential public feeling in favour 
of it. 


The 
Chapel 
of the Pyx. 


WE have received a request 
to name some application 
which would protect stone 
facing from the effect of the acid in the 
brick backing on the stone. There is 
perhaps some misunderstanding as to 
the real nature of the difficulty in such a 
case. As a rule the exudations from 
brickwork are alkaline, not acid. These 
alkaline salts (chlorides and sulphates 
of soda, lime, and magnesia), are hygro- 
scopic, and, therefore, keep the brick- 
work perpetually damp unless it is 
exposed to rains, which dissolve the 
salts and wash them away. If the 
brickwork is faced with limestone before 
these alkaline salts have been removed, 
the salts would probably find their way 
to the stone and cause exfoliation. If 
the exudations are really acid, the best 
treatment would probably be to apply 
limewash. The lime would neutralise 
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the acid; but we have never heard of 
such a case. Any treatment (such as 
steeping the stone in silicate of soda) 
which would protect the stone from 
atmospheric acids would also protect 
it from acid exudations from brickwork. 
But if it is really protection from alkaline 
hygroscopic salts that is required, in that 
case no treatment save that of allowing 
the brickwork to become seasoned before 
placing the stone in position would be 
entirely satisfactory. 


Effect of Heat EVIDENCE of the necessity 
on Cast Iron for precise knowledge as to 
and Steel the behaviour of metals under 
the influence of high temperatures is 
afforded by some circumstances observed 
during the inspection of a sixteen-story 
building at Baltimore. It appears that 
although the entire contents of this 
structure were consumed in the recent 
fire, the steel framework suffered no-. 
perceptible distortion or injury. On- 
the other hand, the cast iron door and 
window frames, which were set in 
granite, expanded to a very considerable 
extent, this expansion being permanent 
and very noticeable. The effect natu - 
rally was to cause serious distortion of the- 
framework, which was particularly 
marked in the case of iron mullions of 
the high office windows. Many of these 
were bent several inches from a straight. . 
line, and in some cases the bends would 
be better described as “ buckles.“ 
of those who have hitherto directed 
attention in the technical press to the 
bending and buckling of cast iron during 
this fire appear to be aware of the fact 
that the metal has perinanently increased 
in volume under the influence of heat- 
Permanent growth of this kind not. 
only destroys the usefulness of cast 
iron after it has been subjected to high 
temperature, but also constitutes a 
source of danger by affording means of 
ingress for flames as soon as the metal 
becomes distorted. These points should 
be remembered by architects and con- 
structional engincers, by whom it may 
be hoped that so unsuitable a material as 
cast iron will not in future be employed 
for the frames of either doors or windows 
in buildings which are intended to be 
of fire-resisting construction. 


Power THE paper on Power 
Station Station Design,” by Messrs. 
Design. 


Merz and McLellan, which 
was read to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers last week, treats of a subject 
of great commercial importance at the 
present time. Power stations for supply- 
ing electricity for power, traction, and 
lighting over considerable areas are now 
working in various parts of the country, 
and many more will shortly begin work- 
ing. What impressed us most in this 
paper was the apparent simplicity of the. 
whole problem. Three-phase trans- 
mission was taken for granted. The 
boilers have to be placed as near as 
possible to the engines, so that tho 
steam pipes are as short as possible. 
Each boiler, engine, and dynamo forms 
a complete unit, so that a machine can 
be shut down for inspection or repair 
with no trouble, and the risks of a break- 
down are reduced to a minimum. The 
switchboard is made as simple as possible, 
care being taken to avoid crossing any 
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cables, and the switches on the high- 
pressure circuits being operated elec- 
trically {by motors worked by low- 
tension currents, so as to minimise the 
risks to the attendants.. The authors 
were of opinion that steam turbines were 
the most suitable engines for driving 
alternators, and they quoted figures 
showing the economies effected by their 
use at the Newcastle Power Station. 
In one case a 3,000 horse-power turbine 
ran for 7,500 hours without ever having 
been opened up. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing intelligent labourers was mentioned, 
yet the authors were of opinion that 
labour-saving apparatus like mechanical 
stokers, coal-handling plant, etc., was 
not economical. In a case quoted the 
capital and repair. charges exceeded by 
200 per cent. the economy in wages 
effected, showing that the expenditure 
on the labour-saving appliances was 
far from being justified. Mr. Adden- 
brooke in the subsequent discussion 
stated that an average power station 
required nearly a million gallons of water 
per hour for condensing purposes, and so 
a plentiful supply of water was a neces- 
ity for such a station. It seems to us 
that large power stations are more suited 
to this country, with its eomparatively 
speaking dense population, , than small, 
isolated central stations. The cheap 
supply of power for factories and for 
electric traction must havé important 
consequences industrially.. and socially 
in the immediate future: r > 


The Electrolysis THE question of the electro- 
of Water and lysis of gas and water mains 
caused by. the leakage of 

electric currents from -the. tramway-rail 
was recently discussed by. Mr. A. B. 
Herrick in the Street Railway Journal 


of New York. He points out that the 


difference of electric pressure between 
the power station and the. farthest 
point of the rails in a tramway sys- 
tem is not a measure of the amount of 
the leakage currents. These; vary with 
the conductivity of the soil in the neigh- 
bourhood of the rails. In. some places a 
very minute difference of electric pressure 
will give rise to enormous currents. In 
other places the difference may be large 
without producing any. appreciable 
current. Inthe Board of Trade Rules in 
this country it is specified that this 
difference ‘must not exceed seven volts. 
It seems to us that this regulation might 
easily be made more scientific. Mr. 
Herrick mentions that the pitting which 
is often observed on the surface of a 
water pipe is not necessarily caused by 
electrolytic action due to leakage currents. 
Tf free particles of carbon have been left 
in the steel after it has been rolled it is 
easy to understand how this pitting takes 
place. The action would be a purely 
local one, the particle of carbon forming 
one pole, the surrounding steel the other, 
and the moist earth forming the electro- 
lyte. The pits formed would be filled 
with a graphitic substance which could 
be scraped out with a knife. Pipes pitted 
in this way have been found in towns 
which have no electric- supply for either 
lighting or traction. The pitting due to 
electrolysis is practically indistinguish- 
able from the effects of local action, but 
it must, however, be a far more frequent 
cause of the deterioration of stecl pipes. 


Mr. Herrick says that the developed 
fibrous structure of the metal may 
possibly also in some cases be ‘due to 
other causes. In lead pipes the surest 
indications of electrolysis are the veinings 
of carbonate of lead found in the sur- 
rounding soil in the direction of the 
leakage currents. The author suggests 
a simple method of testing for electrolytic 
action. Two similar sheaths concentric 
with the pipe and made of the same metal 
are placed round it. One of them is 
connected to the pipe by a piece of metal. 
They are carefully weighed before being 
put in the earth and are weighed again 
some months afterwards. The difference 
in weight will indicate whether electro- 
lytic action has been taking place or not. 
The methods Mr. Herrick gives of pro- 
tecting pipe-work systems are deserving 
of careful study. ä 


THE new theatre regulations 


Birmingham i . 8 
Theatre of the City of Birmingham 
Rules. . ; 
are of an eminently practical 
character. Rule 10 states that scenery 


and draperies on the stage shall be fire- 
resisting, and Rule 22 requires that 
sprinklers must be provided for the stage 
and other parts of the building where the 
risk of fire is great. If these two rules 
are duly enforced, a great deal will have 
been done to prevent a fire having fatal 
results in Birmingham; but we, of 
course, fully appreciate that there must 
be a considerable difficulty in thoroughly 
enforcing these rules in a town which is 
frequently visited by touring companies 
whose scenery is too often of the fraved 
and highlv-inflammable description that 
is anything but fire-resisting. Due notice 
should be given to all touring companies 
that only flame-proof scenery can be used 


within the Birmingham area, and the 


sooner this is notified to the various 
managements concerned the less friction 
there will be. The regulations for the 
Birmingham theatres show a far greater 
grasp of the question of theatre safety 
than is, as a rule, found in provincial 
centres, and the local authorities, with 
their advisors, are to be congratulated 
upon them. 


A FEW years ago we directed 
attention to the spoliation 
of one of the most pleasant 
footpaths beneath the trees across the 
gardens by its conversion into a straight 
gravelled walk, from Marlborough-gate 
towards Queen’s-gate, in the Gore. We 
observe that yet another and equally 
charming footpath is being cut up, and 
that the turf is removed preparatorv, 
it scems, to its treatment in the same 
formal fashion. In that case we shall 
be deprived of the pathway across the 
grass between Bayswater-hill and the gate 
at the south-east corner of the gardens. 
The path is not much frequented, and its 
agreeableness is enhanced by the circum- 
stance that it is shaded by trees on only 
one side; the western side is mainly open 
ground, and thus affords a pleasing 
view of the lawns and avenues of the 
gardens in the afternoon of a bright 
summer's day. Pa 


Kensington 
Gardens. 


The Old 
Coaching-Inos about to extend their pre- 


in Holborn. . 
mises, recently erected, from 
Mr. Joseph Sawyer's designs, at the 


A FIRM of outfitters are 


corner (east) of- Leather- lane, by taking in 
some adjoining houses in Holborn. One 


house, No. 122, marked by its large and 


finely-modelled sign of a black buk, 
has been, with. its. former next-door 
neighbour, the Old, Bell, a famous 
house of call for mail and stage coaches 
in its day; and until twenty years ago 
the coach to Amersham and Wendover 
ran from the Old Bell. The galleried 
yard of the Black Bull was taken 
some years since- for the erection of 
working-class dwellings. The front of 
the adjoming inn, No. 123, was rebuilt 
in 1720; the “ galleries and boxes 
around the yard were much older, and 
remained until the demolition of the 
premises in February,-1900, for a rail- 
way receiving-ofice and a restaurant. 
The authenticated history of the Old 
Bell, formerly the Bell, or Blue Bell. 
begins, it seems, with a record of its 
sale for 401. by William Barde to 
Richard Hunt by a conveyance dated 
March 14, 1538; in May, 1722, it 
was sold by Joseph Gregge for 2,114/. to 
Christ Hospital, of which the almoners 
are the present ground landlords. The 
coat-of-arms on the front were preserved 
for the Guildhall Museum,.and have been 
identified as those, quarterly, of Gregge 
of Bradley, Cheshire, and Starkye of 
Stretton, with the Gregge crest, and not, 
as is commonly stated, of the Fowlers, 
lords of Barnsbury Manor, Islington, 
temp. Elizabeth. In 1899 were pulled 
down Ridler’s Hotel, a comfortable resort 
of old-fashioned folk; the two quaint 
old houses, Nos. 129-131, having bayed 
fronts; and the Horse -and Groom in 
Leather-lane at the rear, for Mr. A. 
Waterhouse's enlargement of the Pru- 
dential Assurance Company's offices (see 
our illustration of September 2, 1899). 
The Black Bull, established in the middle 
of the XVIIth centurv, was the head- 
quarters of the coaches: that ran to 
Cambridge and the ‘Eastern counties. 
With it disappears the last of the coach- 
ing-inns in that part of the main road, 
and another, the Saracen’s Head, in 
Snow-hill, recently rebuilt, is just placed 
in the market. N 


Messrs. LEFEVRE AND SONS 
have a small collection of 
pictures on view at their 
gallery in King-street, St. James's, in- 
cluding Rosa. Bonheur's celebrated 
picture of The Duel,“ representing a 
historical fight between two horses. There 
are also some studies of dogs by the 
same great artist, which are among the 
last things she did, and a fine black and 
white study of the head of a lioness. 
Among the other pictures is a particu- 
larly fine example of Cotman, “ Off the 
Norfolk Coast, unusual as being a study 
of rough sea, as Cotman’s sea-pieces were 
more generally representations of calm 
sea. Gallait’s old picture, painted many 
7 ago, of the’ bodies of Counts 
gmont and Hoorne lying in state, 
it. is interesting to see again, though 
it will hardly take the position now 
that it did when first painted. 


The 
Lefévre 
Galleries. 


A Sane IN his speech at the Roval 
oa on Academy dinner, the Pre- 
nes, ident of the Academy made 
some remirkg,on Whistler and his place 
in art which may be commended to the 
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‘attention of the quidnunc school of art- 


critics who have exalted Whistler into 
a kind of faultless idol among artists. 
Doing full justice to the originality of 
Whistler's genius, as shown in a natural 
‘grace and the most exquisite and 
ethereal scheme of colour that has ever 


been put upon canvas,” Sir E. Poynter 


remarked that :— 
s The brilliant resources of his wit supplied him 


with admirable reasons for carrying his work no 


‘further than inclination prompted. His followers 
and imitators quickly seized the situation, and 


gladly hailed an authority which seemed to give 


them a dispensation from the irksome necessity 
of learning their craft to completion; and the art 
Of leaving off when the difticulties begin is, I 
am afraid, the heritage of this gifted artist.“ 


‘That is just about the truth of it in a 
nutshell; and the judgment comes with 
the more weight in that it comes from the 
finest and most learned and painstaking 
draughtsman of his day, and 

dent of an institution which, whatever 
its shortcomings or mistakes, has 
the merit of having consistently upheld 
a high and sound standard of execution 
an art, which is perhaps the most mani- 
fest and practical duty of an academy 
of art. An academy cannot create 
genius, but it can maintain a standard 
of executive training, and it is the great 
merit of the Royal Academy that it has 
at least consistently kept that object in 
view. 

— . — 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


M. CHEDANNE, the architect to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, is to commence shortly the 
erection of the new Hôtel of the French Embassy 
at Vienna. The interior decoration of the 
building is to consist of a series of tapestries 
from the Gobelins manufactory, for which 
Cartoons have been commissioned from M. 
Hannotin, the painter, who designed the two 
tapestries now in course of execution for the 
Elysċe Palace and the Cour de Cassation. The 
tapestries for the Embassy at Vienna are to 
represent the chateaux in the neighbourhood 
of Paris in the XI Xth century, and will thus 
form a kind of pendant to the celebrated series 
of Chateaux de France, carried out at the 
Gobelins in the XVIIth century, from the 
alesigns of Le Brun. | 

The excavations which have been carried 
on for some months in the neighbourhood of 
the Collège de France have enabled the Vieux 
paris Committee to determine a considerable 
part of the plan of a Roman monument of 
<onsiderable interest. It is hoped that the 
further prosecution of the work will lead to 
-some important discoveries in regard to the 
history of old Paris. 

There is to be exhibited shortly at the Louvre, 
in one of the galleries underneath the new 
Rubens Gallery, an Egyptian sepulchral chamber 
or Mastaba, dating from the Fifth Dynasty, 
which was discovered last year on the plain of 
(ihizeh, by M. Georges Bénedlite, the curator of 
Egyptian antiquities of the Louvre. This 
monument, which is 4.72 mètres long, 1.82 
mètres wide, and 5 mètres in height, forms a 
quadrangular chapel of pyramidal section, 


decorated with bas-reliefs representing funeral 


«eremonies, as well as scenes and incidents in 
the daily life of ancient Egypt. 
The collection of ancient and modern pictures 
belonging to the well-known publisher of Tours, 
M. Mame, has been sold at the Georges Petit 
Gallery: and, strange to say, it was the modern 
works which brought the highest prices. The 
Mere de Calvin by Holbein went for 30,000 
francs; a portrait by Mantegna for 34,000; but 
a landscape by Corot, and not one of his best, 
went for 103,000 francs; a sale which was 
regarded as rather sensational. At the same 
gallery Mdlle. Breslau has arranged an exhibition 
of pictures and pastels of considerable interest 
and originality of style; among them a fine 
portrait of the sculptor Carriés, which will 
probably find place in the municipal collection 
at the Petit Palais. 

A curious exhibition of photographs, organised 
by the Photo- club de Paris,“ has been opened 
at the Petit Palais, which contains examples 


the Presi- 


of work which may almost be said to rank as 
art-work. The Paris municipal authorities 
have taken great interest in this exhibition of 
photographs which are records of Paris topo- 
graphy, regarding this as a kind of complement 
to the Carnavalet Museum; and it is intended to 
ha ve another photographic exhibition in Decem- 
ber (also at the Petit Palais), consisting of views 
of the Biévre within Paris, the district of old 
Montmartre, and views of some private gardens 
of special interest which have hitherto escaped: 
being swept away in the march of improve- 
ment; though such gardens are becoming 
more and more rare in Paris. o 
Among other exhibitions that of the works 
of the painter Romain Cazes, just opened at! 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, is worth mention. 
It consists of portraits and paintings of religious 
subjects, rather hard in style but with very 
fine qualities of drawing and composition, 
such as might have been expected from one 
who was the favourite pupil of Ingres. : 
Two new losses have to be recorded in the 
ranks of the Société Centrale des Architectes. 
M. Henry le Clerc, who has died at the age of 
sixty-five, was a pupil of Hippolyte Le Bas and 
of Ginain, and collaborated with the latter 
architect in the erection of the church of Nôtre 
Dame des Champs and in that of the Ecole 
Pratique de Médecine. He carried out: 
numerous buildings—chateaux, schools, and 
one or two important churches. We have to 
record also the death, at the age of fifty-two, 
of M. Ernest Duquesne, a former pupil of 


Questel. 
— . — N 
THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ` 
ENGINEERS : 


CoMBINED DRAINAGE. 


A MEETING of the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers, Limited, was held on the 13th ult. 
at No. 19, Bloomsbury-square, W. C., when 
Mr. A. A. H. Scott opened a discussion on 
Combined Drainage.“ In the course of his 
remarks he said he could not understand how 
it was that for all these years it had been left 


Newcastle-on-Tyrie, had dealt with this matter 
in a. lecture. published in the R.I.B.A. Journal, 
from which we find that there are four considera- 
tions to be taken into account in deciding 
whether premises ure one or more than one: 
(1) An actual ring fence round the premises, 
or in other, words the fact that the premises are 
not divided by roads or property belonging to 
others, or used by the public. This is an ele- 
ment of union, but will not necessarily unite 
two buildings. (2) Private communication 
between parts of the premises that is to say, 
the possibility of going from one to the other 
without todching roads or property belonging 
to others or used by the public. Private 
communication. is, of course, a very powerful 
uniting factor. (3) The necessity of one part 
of the premises to the other or others, which 
causes the law to overlook and ignore the 
division between. (4) The fact that the 
occupier, f one part of the premises is the 
occupier of the. other has a uniting effect. A 
letting out of part of the premises has sometimes 
a severing effect. According to the recent 
appeal case of Wilkinson v. Llandaff Rural 
District Council, it was decided that an open 
channel across the pavement, over which the rain- 
water discharged from the house, was decided 
to be a sewer.“ There was another point to 
bring fotward, i. e., the repair of combined 
drains. He, believed that some of his hearers 
had started :to repair under notice from the 
Council, and after they bad commenced to 
execute the work, they found it was a sewer ” 
and not a drain, and the question arose 
then, who:was to pay for the work already 
done? Now, in Florence v. The Paddington 
Vestry (December, 1895), the owner succeeded 
in making good his claim. It appeared from 
later cases that the whole question rested 
entirely upon the notice from the Council. 
In Klett v. Camberwell Vestry (August, 1896), 
it was decided that as the notice was only a mere 
intimation by their officer, the plaintiff could not 
recover.’ In the case of Andrew v. St. Ola ve's 
Board of Works (July, 1898), the Queen's 
Bench Divisional Court decided that the notice, 


to the legal profession to decide points as | which was issued in accordance with section 4 


to combined drainage, whereas it was purely 

a technical matter, which could and ought to 

be settled by a professjonal arbitrator. The 

point that seemed to be most before the Courts 

was the definition of certain items used in 

the Public Health Act, 1875, such as defini- . 
tion of “ drain,” “sewer,” “owner”; and 

arising out of the definition of “ drain“ came 

the question as to what was the same curti- 

lage, and who was the owner,” and again, 
there were various points under the Public 
Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890 (53 & 54 
Vict. c. 59). In the 1875 Act, the definition 
of “ drain ” was, viz.: “ Drain means any 
drain of and used for the drainage of one 
building only, or premises within the same 
curtilage, and made merely for the purpose of 
communicating therefrom with a cesspool or 
other like receptacle for drainage, or with a sewer 
into which the drainage of two or more buildings 
or premises occupied by different persons is 
conveyed,” and the definition of “sewer ` 
in the Public Health Act, 1875, was, sewer ” 
includes “sewers” and “drains” of every 
description, except drains to which the 
word drain' interpreted as aforesaid applied, 
and except drains vested in or under the control 
of any authority having the management of 
roads and not being a local authority under this 
Act. One point he should like to raise was: 
What are “drains’’? Do we include the soil 
and lead pipes, etc., within the house? Gener- 
ally speaking, only horizontal pipes, and even 
then not the small leaden ones, can be drains. 
Of course, if an Act expressly defined drains as 
including sink-conductors, etc., then of course 
they were included, as in the Glasgow Police 
Act. From the case of Holland v. Lazarus 
we were forced to include gutter down pipes 
as drains, and the fact that they were not 
within the sanitary part of the Act would not 
exclude them (see Sykes v. Sowerby, 1901). 
And yet in section 25, part III. of the Public 
Health Act, one could not build a house 
until the drains had been constructed; now, 
as a down pipe was a drain, it was somewhat 
awkward to comply with section 25. He 
mentioned this only to show that the Act was 
open to peculiar construction. Then as to 
“same curtilage,” this term had been defined 
by the Courts in most extraordinary. ways 
(that was, from an architect and sanitary engin- 
eer's point of view; probably it was very clear 
to the legal mind.) Mr. Barker, barrister, of 


of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, was 
more than a request or intimation, as it required 
the plaintiff to do the work within fourteen 
days, under a penalty of 10/., and he had, 
therefore, acted under stress of compulsion in 
repairing a. sewer.” And again, in North and 
Millhouse v. Walthamstow Urban | District 
Council (November, 1898), the case was decided 
for the plaintiff on similar grounds, the notice 
there requiring the work to be done within 
seven days. Mr. Justice Channell said. The 
question is, what degree of compulsion is 
necessary to entitle the plaintiff to recover? 
The compulsion need not be irresistible. If 
a public bodx comes to a person, and either 
commences or threatens proceedings, such 
person is no longer a volunteer. There was no 
legal compulsion, but a mere indirect compulsion 
is sufficient.“ In Proctor v. Mayor of Islington. 
the sanitary. inspector gave a notice that the 
drains were in a defective condition, and it was 
decided by Mr. Justice Wright that the plaintiff 
had not doné the work under compulsion, and 
therefore could:not recover. At Buxton they 
were trying to treat this matter of combined 
drainage in a satisfactory manner, and they 
had (when the Institute held their annual 
summer: meeting there) a Bill in Parliament, 
giving certain 5 to the council which they 
hoped would clear many difficulties. It was a 

ity that the Government did not take some 
decided steps to put the matter on a satisfactory 
footing. Last June there was a deputation 
to Mr. Long over this matter. and he said he 
would give the. matter his careful consideration, 
but nothing that we know of had beendone yet. 

Mr. Scott theh took the case of a row of six 
cottages, which it was proposed to drain by 
combined drainage with one connexion to 
the sewer... By. doing this, he said. vou are only 
raising different points for the future genera- 
tions. If (as in ‘many cases it does happen) 
in a few years ‘it is decided to make these 
cottages into shops, it may be found desirable 
to put an extension at the back, probably with a 
basement; in that case one could see what a ditti- 
culty they would have in dealing with the drain, 
which would - probably drain five houses, and 
they would have either to spend a lot of 
money diverting the drain, or else to forego 
the basement and extension. Now with regard 
to the cost, to drain six houses on the com- 
bined system would cost about 25/. each. 
whereas if they drained each house separately 
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it would cost 332. each. This little extra cost 
of Nl. equalled at 7 per cent. only an additional 
amount of 12s. per year in the rent, or about 
only 14d. per week additional rent per house. 
He suggested that in future all combined 
drainage (which he considered undesirable in 
every way) should be an unknown factor in new 
buildings, and each house have its own con- 
nexion to the sewer, etc. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. J. T. 
Griffin (Chairman of Council), H. M. Dove, 
E. R. Palmer, R. Wright, R. Horton, G. W. 
Chilvers, and F. Britton took part, and a vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. Scott for his 


remarks. 
— . — 


ART UNION OF LONDON. 


A GENERAL meeting of members of the Art 
Union of London was held on Thursday last 
week, by permission of the Council of the 
Society of Arts, at the Lecture-room, 18, John- 
street, Adelphi, when the report of the Council 
was received and the prizes of works of art 
distributed. In the unavoidable absence of 
Lord Windsor, the chair was taken by Mr. R. 
Biddulph Martin, M.P. 

The sixty-eighth annual report of the Council, 
read by Mr. F. Marriott (Secretary), referred first 
to the loss the Society had sustained by the 
death of Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., and Mr. 
T. O. Donaldson, M.Inst.C.E. The vacancies 
had been filled by the election of Mr. Archibald 
Donaldson and Mr. A. H. Brice. After ap- 
propriating a sum of 1, 1341“. to the expenses of 
the annual engraving and other works of art 
presented to subscribers, the Council had been 
enabled to set aside a sum of 378l. for prizes to be 
drawn for that day—making, with the consola- 
tion prizes awarded during the year, a total of 
196 prizes. Among the works selected by the 
Council, and given as prizes that day, were a 
number of pieces of Doulton pottery, which had 
been ape ly prepared with a view to exhibition 
at St. Louis, but which, in response to a request 
from the Council, had been very kindly reserved 
for the Society. They were unusually fine 
specimens of the potter’s art, and would do 
credit to one of the most important of British 
art industries wherever they might go. The 
portfolios of Brandard etching: formed another 
interet ting feature of the prize list. A selection 
had been made from a number of plates pur- 
chased by the Society from the widow of the 
late Robert Brandard, and the statuette 
Hero, of which a copy in bronze formed one 
of the principal prizes at the distribution, was 
selected by the late Lord Leighton from among 
a large number of competing designs for the 
premium of 15%. offered by the Society. It 
was a universally admired figure, and had 
been several times in requisition for exhibition 
purposes as a representative work of British 
women sculptors. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty having publicly expressed the hope 
that gifts of paintings and engravings of naval 
subjects might be made to the new Royal 
colleges at Osborne and Dartmouth, the Council 
had presented to each of these institutions a 
complete framed set of the naval engravings 
which had been issued by the Society, viz., 
“ The Death of Nelson,” The Attack of the 
Vanguard,” The Loss of the Revenge, ” The 
Escape of the Calliope,) and Victoria 
Victrix.” 

As the subject for the coming year’s presenta- 
tion etching, the Council had koun the picture 
by Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., entitled The 
Millers Meadow,” which was exhibited in the 
New Gallery Exhibition of last year. The 
picture was selected by the Royal Commission 
as a representative British painting for the 
forthcoming exhibition at St. Louis. Un- 
fortunately, the necessity for the canvas being 
in the engravers hands until the present 
moment prevented its being sent to America. 
Mr. C. O. Murray had been wonderfully success- 
ful in his etching. In writing to the Secretary, 
Mr. East says :—*‘ I consider it a most excellent 
reproduction of my picture; the feeling of the 
original is expressed in a most admirable way, 
and I am very pleased with the result.“ The 
Council felt that they were greatly to be con- 
gratulated upon their choice of an etcher for a 
picture whose subtle qualities presented un- 
usual difficulties of translation, and they 
believed that the publication of the work would 
be regarded as an event of distinct importance 
in the engraving world. 

The Council were still unable to report any 
alteration in the recent Canadian law prohibiting 
the operations of art unions within the 


Dominion, but it is hoped that during the 
present session the desired legislation may be 
secured. 

The report proceeded to deal with the addi- 
tions that had taken place during the year to the 
National Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery, 
the Department of Prints and Drawings at the 
British Museum, and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The subject of the housing and 
management of the Scottish National Gallery 
had been recently under examination by a 
competent committee, of whom Sir Walter 
Armstrong was one. At present no definite 
decision had been arrived at, though a een 
had been put forward that the National Gallery 
trustees should endeavour to acquire for their 

urpose the fine buildings at present occupied 
by the Royal High School of Edinburgh. 
Further additions had been made to the col- 
lections of the Birmingham Corporation Art 
Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool, 
the Oldham Collection, and the Council con- 
gratulated Leeds on the successful completion 
of its scheme for the embellishment of the 
City-square. It would be seen that their 
national art collections profited more frequently 
and liberally by private donation and bequest 
than by grants from the State, pone 
economical in art matters. It had long been a 
subject of sad complaint in this country ‘that, 
owing to the insufficiency of the amount at the 
disposal of these institutions, they were often 
obliged, when some great work of art came into 
the market, to see it pass out of their own reach 
and go to adorn the galleries of some foreign 
town. These same difficulties, however, had 
been felt in other countries, and to meet them 
associations were formed whose functions were, 
briefly, the establishment of a fund for the 
purchase of desirable works of art, thus supple- 
menting the inadequate Government supplies 
afforded for the purpose. The success of these 
societies abroad—the Rembrandt Society of 
Amsterdam, the Kaiser Friedrich Verein of 
Berlin, and the Société des Amis du Louvre of 
Paris—had encouraged the friends of art in 
England to form an association on something of 
the same lines, and the institution of the 
National Art Collections Fund was the result. 
This soeiety had a powerful executive committee, 
and under the chairmanship of Lord Balcarres 
it was, they hoped, destined to do great things. 
Deep interest had already been displayed in its 
initial proceedings, and its birth must be recog- 
nised as an important event in the art history 
of the year 1903. The foundation of another 
society had also to be noticed—the London 
Architectural Vigilance Society, under the 
presidency of Lord Windsor. As its name 
declares, it proposed to itself the function of 
protecting esthetic interests in the treatment of 
public buildings in London. The report con- 
cluded by references to the long list of well- 
known persons in the world of art who died 
during the past year. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said he might call attention to the fact 
that during the past year there had been a 
substantial increase in the number of foreign 
and colonial members and the subscriptions 
received through their agency had been a 
considerable increase upon the previous year. 
The state of affairs in England had not been 
favourable to anything in the way of luxury or 
art, and they, in common with other societies 
of a similar kind, had felt the depression. At 
the same time they had not been affected so 
much as perhaps they might have anticipated. 
It must be remembered that a Society like that 
had done much good work in the past and had 
had a distinct influence on the feeling of English- 
men with regard to art, and after many years of 
work the field left to cover was not so large. 
With regard to the picture chosen that year— 
“ The Miller's Meadow —it might be interesting 
for them to know that the scene was from the 
Valley of Lambourne, near Newbury. As they 
knew, the Canadian subscribers were debarred 
by the Canadian law from participating in the 
lotteries, but efforts were being made to get an 
alteration in the law, which they trusted would 
be successful. 

Mr. Mackrell seconded the motion and the 
report was adopted. 

Lord Windsor was elected President and the 
Council and officers re-elected. 

On the motion of Sir Purdon Clarke, a vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. John Sparkes and 
Mr. T. Buxton Morrison, the Hon. Secretaries. 

Votes of thanks were also passed to the 
Council of the Society of Arts for the use of the 
room and to the Chairman. 


—— —— — —ü—à4ỹĩ q 


The drawing was then proceeded with for tbe 
following prizes: — Painting, A Surrey Land- 
scape,” by J. Clayton Adams ; bronze statuette, 
Hero,“ after Miss Margaret Giles; one Marshall 
vase; twelve Doulton specimen vases; six 
electro silver inkstands, after Miss K. J. Harris ; 
six sets of framed album mounts in electro silver, 
after Miss Simpson ; six electro bronze statuettes, 
“ Hebe,” after Miss Canton; six electro silver 
bas reliefs, ** Descent of Venus,” after Mr. 
Etty, R. A.; six pairs of Doulton vases ; twelve 

megranate flower vases; thirty sets of 

randard etchings ; and twenty pictures. 


——ů——̃ —A 


RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN BERLIN. 

In noticing the last issue of the Berliner 
Architekturwelt (under the head of Magazines 
and Reviews) we mentioned a review of 
Berlin Architecture in 1903,“ by Herr 
Brüning. It may be of interest to our readers 
to see something of the views of a German 
critic on the new architecture of the German 
capital. 

err Briining seems to consider that on the 
whole German architecture has made progress 
in the last year. One of the most important 
changes in this direction was brought about at 
the Berlin Exhibition of Art. In the com- 
petition for designs for an exhibition room, Herr 
Alfred Balcke was awarded the first premium, but 
Herr Briining commends the work of several of 
the competitors most highly, and also speaks 
in praise of the exhibition gallery for architects 
designed by Herr Gessner. Other competitions 
in which Berlin architects have been successful 
are:—A college at Freiburg (Herr Heinrich 
Jennen); schools at Regensburg (Herr Fritz 
Schwager); the Town Hall at Wilmersdorf 
(Herr Jansen); and the Town Hall at Lübeck 
(Herr Otto Kerwien). 

Herr Brüning further makes special mention. 
of the Academic Institution for Church Music 
in Charlottenburg, designed by MM. Anton 
Adams and Paul Mebes, in a severe Romanesque. 
style, which is in keeping with the character 
of the Institution. He also notices the church 
at Miinster by Otto Kuhlmann, which, whilst 
similar in style to other buildings on the Rhine, 
is yet not a slavish copy of them. 

As regards the dwelling houses in Berlin, Herr 
Briining considers that the plentiful sprinkling 
of caryatides, columns and gables, with which 
so many German buildings are decorated, is. 
gradually being replaced by a more solid form 
of architecture. In many cases the facade is. 
relieved by a large projection running the whole 
height of the house and forming the centrak 
feature to which the rest of the building is 
subordinate; this is the case in the houses. 
designed by MM. Paul Engler, Götze and 
Schraepler, and Schirrmacher and Moller. Of 
the larger houses may be mentioned the Palace 
Cohn in Dessau, by Herr Alfred Messel, which 
is in the form of an important town mansion, 
and Castle Bartmannshagen, by MM. nn. 
and Spindler, a fine country house. 

Herr Briining notes with approval that the- 
architects of many of these buildings have nos 
been content with designing the exteriors only, 
but have taken the interior decorations into their 
own hands, as, for example, B. Bruno Schmita 
in his Banqueting House at Mannheim. Others 
have joined hands with the painters, a com- 
bination which cannot fail to have good results. 
on both sides. 


— peg — 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL FIRE 
BRIGADE. 


The London County Council have issued 
their annual Fire Brigade report. It contains 
an excellent feature this year in the form of am 
exceedingly well-drawn map of London 
with all its Fire Brigade centres and call- points 
very clearly marked, and the report for this. 
reason alone well merits the study of al¥ 
interested in fire-protection. 

The map shows ninety-seven Brigade centres: 
on land and five river stations. Of the land 
stations, fifteen are sub-stations and seventy- 
two are fully-equipped centres, horsed, and 
ready to turn out in good strength. The map 
is eminently instructive as to the distributiom 
of the Brigade for the very extensive area it 
has to protect, but to realise fully the value 
of this distribution it should be studied with 
some such map as the large one which was 
exhibited at the International Fire Exhibition 
and which shows the distribution of fires for a 
given year. 

It is most curious to note how fires seem to be 
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common to special districts, and it would almost | as follows :—Fellows: Herbert Ford, Charles 


appear to us that the distribution of stations Fowler, 


does not yet quite accord with the location of 
the important fire areas. The new station 
at Limehouse will certainly fill an important 
but we think that the notorious square 
an of the City requires even further stations 
than it will have upon the completion of the 
new central district station in Cannon-street. 
It must be admitted that no public body in 
any part of the Kingdom or in any other country 
has done so much good work in the rebuilding 
and erection of new fire stations as the London 
County Council, but we certainly think that, 
if funds permit, there are yet several spots 
which well merit an extra station, even although 
this may mean considerable extra annual 
expenditure for additional staff. 
he Brigade has completed its past vear 
under a new chief of the highest credentials 
and considerable personal popularity, and we 
trust his tenure in office will be as successfu! 
as that of his eminent predecessor, Sir Evre 
Massey Shaw, whose great merit it was to 
accord to the building aspect of fire-protection 
the important position it holds in connexion 
with the subject, and to be in the closest touch 
and sympathy with the architects and surveyors 
who were interested in better building legislation. 


— — 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. | 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, W., Mr. John Slater, Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

Statutory Registration of Architects. 

The Chairman, referring to the resolution 

passed by the Royal Institute on January 4 last 
—viz., ‘* That a committee, consisting of the 
Council of the Institute and representatives 
of the Allied Societies, be appointed to consider 
the principle of registration and to report 
thereon to a Special General Meeting,” stated 
that the Committee had been appointed, and 
had held one meeting—viz., on March 28—at 
which the following members were present :— 
Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., President; Messrs. 
J. Belcher and J. Slater, Vice-Presidents ; Mr. 
Alexander Graham, Hon. Secretary; Messrs. 
C. E. Bateman, A. W. S. Cross, F. T. Baggallay, 
E. T. Hall, C. Heathcote, Arnold Mitchell, 
Beresford Pite, G. H. Fellowes Prynne, W. H. 
Seth-Smith, John W. Simpson, Leonard Stokes, 
Members of Council; Messrs. R. S. Balfour, 
H. V. Lanchester, and Walter Millard, Associate 
Members of Council; Mr. Henry T. Hare, re pre- 
senting the Architectural Association ; and the 
following representatives of Allied Societies :— 
Mr. Arthur Clyne (Aberdeen Society), Mr. 
Arthur S. Parker (Devon and Exeter Society), 
Messrs. J. T. Cackett and J. Walton Taylor 
(Northern Association), Mr. Herbert Davis 
(York Society), Mr. A. Hunter Crawford (Edin- 
burgh Association), Mr. E. M. Gibbs (Sheffield 
Society), Mr. Howard H. Thomson (Leicester 
Society), Messrs. G. C. Ashlin, R. H. A., and 
W. J. Gilliland (R. I. A. Ireland), Mr. H. Dare 
Bryan (Bristol Society), Mr. A. W. Brewill 
(Nottingham Society), Mr. Arthur Harrison 
(Birmingham Association), Mr. J. W. Beau- 
mont (Manchester Society), Mr. H. K. Brom- 
head (Glasgow Institute). It would be seen, 
continued the Chairman, that not only had the 
Council appointed, but they had secured the 
attendance of a large number of influential men 
in connexion with the Institute. The matter 
had been debated at considerable length at 
the first meeting, and a small sub-committee 
had been appointed to go into the details of the 
question and get together the necessary facts, 
so as to enable the matter to be put before the 
General Committee. A further meeting had 
been summoned for May 10, and the whole 
matter was being thoroughly gone into with a 
view to reporting to the General Body as to the 
method of carrying out the proposed registra- 
tion if it was possible to do so. The Council, 
concluded the Chairman, had thought it right 
that the Institute should know what had been 
done, and had authorised him to make this 
announcement. 

The report of the Council for the official 
vear 1903-1904 was submitted and adopted. 
The report stated that :—Since the publication 
of the last annual report the Council have held 
sixteen meetings, of which the Council elected 
in June last have held thirteen. 

Obituary.—The losses by death have been 


William Warlow Gwyther, Walter 
Simpson McClelland, Edmund James Martin, 
William Pain, Percival Gordon Smith, Henry 
Saxon Snell, Silvanus Trevail. Robert Walker, 
Nathaniel Young Armstrong Wales. Associates : 
Arthur Job Barlow, James Martin Brooks, 
Joseph William Twist. Hon. Associates: 
Henry William Brewer, William Henry Corfield, 
Alexander Stuart Murray, Edward Woods. 
Hon. Corr. Members: Achille Hermant, Valére 
Dumortier. 

It has been decided to award the Medal this 
year to M. Auguste Choisy, of Paris, Inspector- 
General in the Service des Ponts et Chaussées, 
in recognition of his distinguished merits as a 
writer on architecture. His Majesty the King 
has signified his approval of the nomination. 
M. Choisy will come to London to receive the 
Medal on June 20. 

Membership.—The following tabular state- 
ment shows the present subscribing membership 
of the Institute, compared with that at the 
corresponding periods of the last two years :— 


Hon. 
Year. Fellows. Associates. Associates. Total. 
1902 617 1,071 44 1,732 
1903 627 1,117 43 1,787 
1904 644 1,142 43 1,829 


During the official year since the last Annual 
General Meeting thirty-seven Fellows have been 
elected, forty-seven Associates, six Honorary 
Associates, and five Honorary Correspondin 
Members.. The General Body have approve 
of a resolution of Council to take steps to alter 
the by-laws, so that, after December 31, 1906, 
entrance to the Fellowship shall, except under 
special circumstances, be confined to Associates 
or those who have passed the examination 
qualifying for Associateship. The Council also 
propose to the General Body an alteration of 
the by-laws with regard to the proviso to 
by-law 9. 

Form of Contract.—During the official year 
an agreement between the Institute and the 
Institute of Builders and the National Federation 
of the Building Trades Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with regard to a form of 
contract, has taken place, and the form now 
issued bears the endorsement of the three 
bodies. It is the same, with very slight modifi- 
cations, as that issued previously by the 
Institute. 

Ancient Lights —The Ancient Lights Joint 
Committee have met during the official year, 
and the Bill, whose title has been changed to 
the Easement of Light Bill,“ is again before 
Parliament this Session. The thanks of the 
Council are due to Mr. Fletcher Moulton, 
K. C., M. P., for introducing and furthering 
the interests of the Bill. 

Building Regulations and By. latos.— The 
London County Council having requested the 
Institute to submit amendments to the London 
Building Act, 1894, for consideration in drafting 
a new Amendment Bill, the Council entrusted 
the task to the Art, Practice, and Science Com- 
mittees, desiring each committee to suggest 
amendments to those portions of the Act 
which came within its special sphere of interest. 
The reports of the three committees were then 
referred for collation to a special committee 
appointed by the Council. The amendments 
as finally drafted by this committee are now 
under the consideration of the London County 
Council. The Council have drawn the attention 
of the Local Government Board to the desir- 
ability of uniformity in building by-laws adopted 
by all the authorities surrounding the Metro- 
ee boroughs, and of the Board with- 

olding its sanction from proposed by-laws 
which would prove more onerous than those 
in the London Building Act. The Council 
have sent to the Local Government Board, 
the London County Council, and the London 
Borough Councils a letter pointing out the 
unnecessarily drastic character of the new 
London County Council by-laws as to the 
deposition of plans with regard to drainage 
work, and urging simplification. 

British Museum Extensions.—The Council 
have been requested by H.M. Office of Works 
to assist the Government in obtaining a selection 
of the best architectural talent available by 
nominating a limited list of not less than six 
architects, of taste, skill, and efficiency in 
classical design, who would be, in their opinion, 
best qualified to carry out the important work 
of the proposed extensions to the British 
Museum. 

Southwark Bridge.—The Council have been 
in communication with the Corporation of 


London with regard to the association of an 
architect with tneir engineer in the erection 
of the new Southwark Bridge. The Bridge 
House Estates Committee have requested the 
President to advise them in obtaining com- 
petitive designs for the architectural treatment 
of the bridge on the structural lines already 
laid down by their engineer, as soon as the 
necessary Bill can pass through Parliament. 
Quite recently, however, difficulties have 
arisen which may cause considerable delay. 

Registration and Education.—On Wednesday, 
June 24, the President met the Presidents of 
the Allied Societies in conference on various 
matters of professional interest. No resolution 
was moved, but the questions of registration,— 
architectural education, and admission to ttie- 
Fellowship were discussed, each President 
being called upon in turn to state his views. 
It was decided not to publish a report of the 
proceedings, their great value being the free 
interchange of opinions between the heads of 
the Fondon and provincial bodies. On: 
January 4 the question of registration was 
definitely brought before the notice of the 
Institute, at a General Business Meeting. - 
Certain motions on the agenda were withdrawn’ 
in favour of an amendment providing that the 
whole question of registration should be referred 
to a committee consisting of a Council and 
representatives of the Allied Societies. At 
their next meeting the Council passed the 
following resolution: —“ Seeing that the Council 
as at present constituted consist of twenty- 
four London members and fourteen non- 
metropolitan members, the Registration Com- 
mittee be formed by associating with the 
Council ten additional representatives of the 
Allied Societies, so that the number of the 
London and non-metropolitan members of the 
committee be the same; further, that these 
ten do consist of one representative from each 
of the eight Societies not at present represented 
by their Presidents on the Council, and of one 
additional representative from each of the two 
Societies which are numerically strongest in 
professional members, and which have not 
two or more of their members at present on 
the Council.” Representatives having been 
appointed by the various Societies in accordance 
with this resolution, a preliminary meeting of 
the Committee was held on Monday, March 28. 
The Council have appointed a committee 
consisting of representative architects of the 
United kingdom, both members and non- 
members of the Institute, and of such pro- 
minent educationalists as Sir Arthur Rticker, 
Professor Perry, and Mr. Sidney Webb, to 
devise a scheme for the co-ordination of archi- 
tectural education throughout the country. 
The committee and a sub-committee have met 
several times, and the Council have received 
and considered interim reports. As the com- 
mittee is still sitting, the Council beg leave 
to defer a fuller report to a future date. 

Public Works and Municipal Officials.—The 
question of County and Municipal Authorities 
employing their own salaried officials to design 
and execute important public buildings has 
received the serious attention of the Council, 
who have appointed a committee consisting 
of some of their London members and all the 
Presidents of Allied Societies to inquire into- 
and suggest remedies for what they cannot but 
regard as a growing evil. The members of 
the committee and various architects in the 
provinces have supplied the committee with. 
valuable information in writing as to facts. 
bearing on the question which have come 
within their own experience, and various 
Honorary Foreign Correspondents and Archi- 
tectural Societies abroad have also been kind 
enough to provide the committee with interest- 
ing statements as to the position of affairs in 
their respective countries. The collation of 
the large mass of information received is now 
being proceeded with, and the committee hope 
to submit their report to the Council before 
the end of the session. 

Standardisation of Materials, ete.—The Council 
have approved the standard size of bricks 
recommended by the Science Committee, after 
some years of negotiation and conferences with 
representatives of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers and the Brickmakers’ Associations. 
A copy of the standard, to be known as ‘The: 
R.I.B.A. Standard Size of Bricks,” has beer 
sent to all the brickmakers in the kingdom, 
and the Council have issued a request that 
members should insert the standard sizes in 
their specifications. The makers of glazed’ 
bricks have also had their attention drawm 
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to the standard. The Chairman of the Science 
Committee has been appointed by the Council 
to represent the Institute on the Sub-Committee 
on Cement of the Engineering Standardisation 
Committee. The report of brickwork tests 
is now being printed, and will he issued in 
volume form as soon as it is ready. The Council 
have appointed Messrs. Thomas Blashill, W. D. 
Caröe, and H. D. Searles-Wood to represent 
the Institute on a Committee of the Plumbers’ 
Company, the Water Authorities, and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, to inquire 
into the waste of water and the question of 
plumbers’ fittings in water supply. 

Liverpool University.—Sir William Emerson, 
Past-President, on the recommendation of the 
Council, has been appointed a member of the 
Court of the Victoria University, Liverpool. 

Congresses and Public Committees, etc.—Mr. 
John Slater attended as the Institute represen- 
tative at the International Congress of Hygiene 
aad Demography held in Brussels on Sep- 
tember 7 last year. The following have been 
appointed to represent the Institute at the 
Sanitary Institute Congress to be held in 
Glasgow in July:—Messrs. J. J. Burnet, 
A. R. S. A., E. T. Hall, Thos. W. Cutler, and 
Mr. John Keppie, President of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects. Messrs. T. E. Collcutt, 
T. W. Cutler, and the Secretary were appointed 
by the Council as the Institute delegates to 
the Sixth International Congress of Architects, 
heldJat Madrid from April 6 to 13. Messrs. 
John Slater, J. W. Simpson, and the Secretary 
were appointed by the Council to represent the 
Institute on a Consultative Committee, autho- 
rised by the Board of Education, and assembled 
for the purpose of inquiry into the possibility 
of instituting. a leaving examination from 
secondary schools throughout the country, 
which might stand in lieu of the preliminary 
examinations required by the various pro- 
fessional bodies. The committee has not yet 
issued its report. 

Portraits, Memorials, etc.— Mr. H. H. Statham 
has been appointed by the Council to represent 
the Institute on a committee formed under 
the auspices of the Hellenio Society to effect 
the erection at Athens of a memorial to the late 
Mr. F. C. Penrose. The Institute Memorial to 
Mr. Penrose has been placed in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and will shortly be 
unveiled. The Institute portrait of Sir William 
Emerson, Past-President, by Mr. J. J. Shannon, 
A.R.A., will be exhibited this summer at the 
Royal Academy. 

om petitions. —Various changes in the Sug- 
gestions’ proposed by the Competitions Com- 
mittee e approved by the Council were 
adopted by the General Body at the General 
Meeting of February 29. The Council have 
decided to send a circular letter to every member 
of the Institute in respect of any competition 
concerning which the Competitions Committee 
consider that such a course is desirable, request- 
ing him not to compete. As an instance of the 
difficulty of awakening in the lay mind an 
appreciation of the value of correct dealin; 
in the matter of competitions, the Counci 
would report that, in view of the various unsatis- 
factory competitions for Carnegie Libraries, 
they wrote to Mr. Andrew Carnegie suggesting 
that he should insert in his future deeds of gift 
a condition that, if the beneficiaries contem- 
plated instituting a competition for the proposed 
building, such competition should be conducted 
according to the Institute’s ‘ Suggestions,“ 
and were met by that gentleman with a curt 
refusal. 

Government Buildings.—At the opening meet- 
ing of the session Lord Windsor, First 
Oommissioner of Works, spoke encouragingly 
as to the possibility of forming an Advisory 
Committee to whom the architectural con- 
siderations involved in large building schemes 
might be referred by the Government. The 
Council have written to Lord Windsor a formal 
letter asking bim to lay before His Majesty's 
Government their request that such a committee 
should be appointed. The Council understand 
that for some time past a committee, consistin 
of the President, Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., an 
Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., has been requested 
by the Office of Works to advise them from 
time to time on various buildings of public 
importance. l 

Miscellaneous.—The Council are glad to be 
able to report that the Institute continues to 
enjoy financial prosperity. The balance of in- 
come over expenditure is 918“. 11s. 4d., after the 
payment of a grant of 500/. to the Architectural 
Association Building Fund. The Council have 


accepted anPinvitation from the Society of 
Designers that the President for the time being of 
the Institute should be an Honorary Member of 
the Society. The Council have subscribed 5l. to 
a memorial in Brussels to the late M. Valère 
Dumortier, one of the founders of the Société 
Centrale d’ Architecture de Belgique. During the 
official year a telephone (P.O. 434 Mayfair) has 
been fixed in the clerks’ office, for the use of the 
office and of members and a telegraphic address 
( Ribazo, London) has been registered at the 
General Post Office. 

In concluding the report the Council feel that 
the thanks of the Institute are due to the 
Standing Committees, the Competitions Com- 
mittee, and to the Allied Societies and their 
representatives for the specially valuable 
assistance they have rendered the Institute 
during the past year. 

The Art Standing Committee.—At the first 
meeting of the committee Mr. Macvicar Ander- 
son was elected Chairman ; Sir Wm. Emerson, 
Vice-Chairman ; and Messrs. J. S. Gibson and 
W. D. Caröe, Hon. Secretaries. The committee 
has met four times, and the following subjects 
have received consideration: — Tintern Abbey, 
London Suburban Building By-laws, Lambeth 
Bridge (proposed rebuilding), Southwark 
Bridge, Berwick-upon-Tweed Bridge, Peter- 
borough Market Hall, London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Bill, Advertisement Abuse on 
Buildings, London Traffic Commission, the 
Wooden Pediment and Dome of Somerset 
House. It will be seen that the question of 
bridge design has again occupied a considerable 
amount of the committee’s deliberations, and 
it has to express regret that this is owing both 
to the callousness of authorities in regard to 
ancient structures in their keeping, and to the 
general inability of the public to appreciate 
the fact that the construction of bridges, 
especially across great waterways, affords fine 
architectural opportunities. The committee, in 
calling attention to the fact that the Lambeth 
Bridge rebuilding scheme is at a standstill, 
would take the opportunity of pointing out 
that nothing should be left undone to keep 
alive the architectural importance of this 
projected structure. It is satisfactory to 
record that the Corporation of the City of 
London has realised its responsibility in regard 
to Southwark Bridge, by appointing the Presi- 
dent R. I. B. A. as one of the assessors in the 
proposed limited competition of architects 
and engineers for designs ; thereby recognising 
that the ssthetic considerations involved are 
material to the community. At Berwick- 
upon-Tweed some progress, on the lines urged 
by this committee, has been made, and it is 
gratifying to record a hope that an historical 
and interesting ancient bridge will thus receive 
proper treatment. 

The Literature Standing Committee. Since 
the election of the present committee in June, 
1903, the Literature Committee have held 
eight meetings. At the first meeting Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers was re-appointed airman ; 
Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, Vice-Chairman ; 
Messrs. Leslie Waterhouse and A. Maryon 
Watson were appointed Hon. Secretaries. 
The committee have to deplore the loss of one 
of their most distinguished members, Dr. 
Alexander Stuart Murray, Keeper of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum, 
and a classical archeologist of European repute. 
Dr. Murray has not only enriched the proceed- 
ings of the Institute with many scholarly con- 
tributions, but by his frequent attendance 
at the deliberations of this committee he has 
also rendered services whose value will not 
soon be forgotten. 

The Practice Standing Committee.—The usual 
monthly meetings have been held, with one 
exception, and, in addition, three special meet- 
ings and ten sub-committee meetings for con- 
sideration of the London Building Acts (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1904. All the meetings have been 
well attended. The following officers were 
elected at the commencement of the session :— 
Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, Chairman; Mr. 
A. H. Kersey, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. C. H. Brodie 
and Mr. E. Greenop, Hon. Secretaries. It was 
with deep regret that the committee found 
that Mr. S. Flint Clarkson’s health would not 
allow of his continuing to take further part 
in the work of the committee. The greater 
part of the time of the committee during the 
session has been occupied by the consideration 
in detail of the present London Building Act, 
1894, with a view to suggesting amendments 
thereto, upon the invitation of the London 
County Council, for their consideration in the 


preparation of an amended Act for submission 
to Parliament. Much labour was involved 
in this, and, in addition to the ordinary meet. 
ings, three special meetings and ten sub-com. 
mittee meetings were, as already mentioned, 
held. At the instigation of the committee a 
circular was sent to all the members of the 
Institute inviting suggestions for the amend- 
ment of the present Act. A large number of 
replies were received and consi 
committee. The committee reported very 
fully to the Institute Council, who then referred 
the whole matter to a special committee, con- 
sisting of the Chairmen of the Art, Practice, 
and Science Committees, with two members 
of the Council. The final report of this special 
committee was sent to the London County 
Council from the Council of the Institute. 
An expression of the views of the Institute 
upon the draft By-laws of the Corporation 
of the City of London relating to the Demolition 
of Buildings” having been invited by the 
Corporation, the matter was referred by the 
Council to the committee. The 
by-laws were considered in detail and a report 
made. As the result of the recommendations 
in the report, and their support by the Chairman 
(Mr. Douglass Mathews} in the Corporation, 
some valuable amendments were secured 
As, however, the Corporation declined to give 
way upon certain items which, it was considered, 
imposed, as they stood, unnecessary and costly 
restrictions upon building operations in the 
City, the committee recommended the Council 
to forward their objections to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. This course was adopted. The 
Institute of Builders having 5 to the 
Council their desire to confer with the Institute 
in this matter, a deputation from that body 
was received by the Practice Committee, and 
expressed their agreement with the proposed 
amendments. Two objections to the st one 
scale of charges were raised by two members 
of the Institute, and suggestions were made 
that the schedule should be amended. The 
committee fully considered the points raised, 
and decided that it was not advisable to again 
alter a schedule which had so recently been 
revised, more especially as the two cases brought 
to their notice could only under exceptional 
circumstances involve any hardship or difficulty. 
The Science Standing Committee.—The Science 
Committee have held nine meetings, with an 
average attendance of eleven, since the publica- 
tion of the last report. Mr. Lewis Solomon 
was appointed Chairman; Mr. Max Clarke, 
Vice-Chairman; and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood 
and Mr. Bernard Dicksee, Hon. Secretaries. 
The report on the brickwork tests is in print 
and will be shortly published. The R.I.B.A. 
standard size of bricks has been finally agreed 
to, and comes into force on May 1, 1904. The 
committee, at the request of the brickmakers, 
are now endeavouring to standardise glazed 
bricks in harmony with the Institute standard. 
The Chairman has attended the meeti of 
the Joint Standard Committees which have 
standardised the rolled joint sections; the 
Chairman is a member of the Joint Committee 
which is now engaged in standardising the 
specifications and tests for Portland cement. 
At the request of the Firé Offices Committee 
they have under consideration the regulation 
relating to fire-resisting building with a view 
to making suggestions that may make these 
rules more useful. The committee reported 
to the Council on the amendments to the 
London Building Act; and their draft by-laws 
for skeleton buildings and supports under 
superstructures have been forwarded to the 
London County Council. 


The Couneil were authorised to elect 
scrutineers, the majority of whom shall be 
Fellows, for the annual election of the Council 
and the standing committees. 

Messrs. Sydney Perks and H. A. Crouch were 
nominated as auditors for the ensuing year of 
office. A vote of thanks was passed to Messrs. 
Louis Ambler and W. A. Forsyth, last year's 
auditors. 

The existing Statutory Board of Examiners 
under the London Building Act, 1894, and 
other Acts of Parliament was re-appoiated for 
the ensuing year of office. 

The meeting then term nated 

—— oe 


TRAMWAYS AND Licut RAILWAYS ASSOCIATION. 
—The meeting called for Friday, May 6, 
1904, at the Society of Arts, has been post- 
poned to a later date. of which due notice 
will be given by the Secretary. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 1904. 


The following student candidates have 
passed the examination for the Professional 
Associateship :— 

H. A. Adams, Hamps N. W.; H. C. Allen, West 
Hampstead, N. w. : R. S. Andrews, Wolvercote, Oxford ; 
P. Ashbridge, Wanstead, N. E.; D. F. Aynsley, 
Gosfo . Newcastle-on-Tyne; F. L. Baker, Thorley, 
mear Bishop’s Stortford; 8. F. Barton, Walthamstow, 
E.; R. L. 75 Bedford, Acton, W.; B. Blackbourn, Upper 
‘Tooting, S. W.; V. H. Blessley, West Hampstead, N. W.; 
H. O0. en, Fuon 8.W.; W. E. Brown, Chester; 
H. Burch, Highgate, .; F. M. Burr, Hornsey Rise, N.; 
C. M. Chaplin, Saxmundham ; J. G. Chapple, Chiswick, 
W.: W. C. Clemens, Plymouth; A. Clemesha, 
Chiswick, W.; A. H. Corble, Waltham Abbey; E. H. 
Dean, Westminster, S. W.; F. E. Dixon, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight; S. Edwards, Exeter; F. R. Eiloart, London ; 
G. W. Ferris, Maida Hill, W.; G. F. Finch, Crouch 
End, N.; 8. J. Fox, Crouch Hill, N.; A. 8. France, 
Streatham Hill, S. W.; H. J. Gale, Benson, Oxfordshire; 
G. 8. Gotelee, Croydon; E. L. Gruning, East Witton, 
Middleham, R. S. O., Yorks; V. M. Hail, Hampstead, 
N. W.; C. P. H n, Clapham Park, 8. W.; 
E. T. Haslehust, Wey ridge ; W. Hawke, New 
Barnet; J. Hayward, Bath; L. Hobbs, Kelmscott; 
Lechlade; F. V. Hobson, London; R. L. Honey, 
Rochester; 8. Hooper, Hornchurch; J. N. Horsfleld, 
Jun., Kingston-upon-Thames, S. W.; R. W. Mel. Keay, 
Crouch End, N.; W. H. Lamble, Acton, W.; J. R. 
McDonald, Southall; G. A. Minter, Faversham ; T. H. 
Moore, Tewkesbury ; J. S. Naylor, Beckenham ; A. O. 


Noakes, Willesden Green, N. W.; iS F. Norman, 
London; B. C. Page, Clapham, 8.W.; E. Page, 
Camden Town, N.W.; H. Page, Barnet; J. O 


Payne, Promier: F. C. Pearson, Morecambe, Lancashire; 
C. W. Perry ndon ; A. P. Pickersgill, Putney Hill, 
S. W.; A. B. Pritchard, Highbury, N.; T. W. Punchard, 
Kirkby Lonsdale; D. A. wlence, Salisbury ; H. W. 
Redfern, Hampstead, N. W.; B. 1. Rice, Watford; 
F. W. Rivers, Wandsworth Common, S. W.; P. H. Ross. 
Holloway, N.; H. E. Sherwin, Wandsworth Common, 


S. W.; F. M. Skelt, Leytonstone, N. E.; L. J. Small, 
roadstalrs; R. B. Stephenson, Darl n; H. T. Tate, 
Gargrave, vid Leeds; C. A. 8. Vardy, Maidenhead ; 


M. H. Vickerman, Wembley; J. L. H. Vivian, Wands- 
worth Common, S. W.; P. D. Voisey, Exeter; H. West, 
Ryde; R. 8. “White, Cambridge House, near Stone. 
house; J. B. Williams, 8t. Helens; H. Wood, Great 
Grimsby; E. E. Woodbridge, Harrow; J. P. Woodhams, 
Hastings; B. Worrall, Whalley Range: E. H. Wright; 
Plumstead, S. E. 
Scottish Candidate.—A. K. Foulis, Motherwell, N. B. 


The following Non-Student Candidates have 
also passed the examination for the Professional 
Associateship :— 

A. H. Abbott, Boscombe; H. J. Ash, Stamford; 
S. Balster, Woolwich, S. E.; H. J. Barber, Andover ; 
G. W. Barnham, Watton; C. F. Bartholomew, Plum- 
stead, S. E.;: O. à. Bates, Croydon ; H. Bellamy, York; 
A. F. Benjamin, London ; P. J. Bevington, Canonbury, 
N.: J. W. B. Blackman, Brighton ; J. W. Blair, Nun- 
eaton; A. E. Blake, Trowbridge L. Blanc, Earl’s 
Court, S. W.; P. E. Boddington, Willesden Green, N. W.; 
E. B. Bowen, London; F. A. Boyton, Old Fulham, S. W.; 
J. Bray, Guildford ; J. C. Brooke, Barking ; G. F. Burton, 
Radcliffe, near Manchester; A. Chambers, Beckenham ; 
R. L. Charteris, Attleborough; R. Chew, South Ken- 
sington, S. W.; A. H. Clarke, Walthamstow ; W. H. C. 
Clay, Derby; &. C. Commander, Walthamstow ; T. Cook, 
Clapham mmon, S. W.; C. F. A. aper Bugoy 
G. F. Cotching, Horsham; A. S. Cox, aling, 33 
H. R. Crabb, London: W. St. L. Crowley, Cardiff; H. W. 
Cubitt, London; F. S. Cutler, Hounslow ; W. J. Dacombe, 
Bournemouth East; R. Dadson, Harrow-on-the- 
Hill; G. C. Davenport, Headington Hill, Oxford; 
J. Davey, Old Chariton; J. N. Davies, London; W. E. 
Denham, Tottenham, N.; W. Dowe, Henley-on-Thames ; 
E. H. Dodgson, Stevenage; R. C. Duttson, Sydenham, 


S. E.; W. A. D. Edwardes, Sutton; J. P. Edwards, 
Peckham, S. E.; J. Ellis, Pantybarwn, Llangwyryfon; 
G. F. Eliyatt, Camberwell, S. E.; C. E. A. Ermen, St. 
Tudy, R. S. O.; H. Ermrich, Croydon; B. Everard, 


London; C. H. Eyles, Kensington, W.; H. J. Fagan, 
Clapham, S. W.; C. H. Farthing, Southsea; E. W. 
Farwell, Bath; H. E. Fitzherbert, Downton ; F. G. Gee, 
Norwich; E. M. Gilbert-Lodge, Chiswick, W.; E. B. 
Glasier, Wimbledon Park, 8. W.; R. F. Graham, London: 
W. Greenwood, Blackburn; 8. J. Halse, Fulham, S. W.; 
C. R. Harding, East Grinstead; J. F. 8. Hards, 
Westminster, S. W.; F. J. Harrington, London; J. J. 
Hazlett, Kildare; R. C. Heard, Bridgwater; F. J. 
Henson, Tonbridge; E. Highway, Cirencester; W. W. 
Hodges, Croydon; L. 8. Hoggarth, Kendal; D. O. 
Hogwood, Ramsgate; W. J. Holloway, Dunmow ; 
E. G. Houghton, Woodford Wells; E. G. Huggins, High- 
bury, N.; O. W. Hunt, Richmond, Yorkshire; H. D. 
Hunter, Buckenham ; T. L. Hustler, Stoke Newington, 
N.; F. N. Hutton, Finsbury Park, N.; A. Inskipp, Harles- 
den, N.W.; W. L. Jenkins, London; d. N. Kingsford, 
Wye; J. Lees, Hale, Altrincham ; H. W. Line, London: 
R. W. Lines, Tring; A. H. Llewellyn, London; ig G. T. 
Loban, Streatham Common, S. W.; W. M. Lynde: 
Balham, S.W.; E. C. McConn Downton; J. W. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; T. F. ra Budle, 


E. H. G. Miller, Old Malden, Worcester Park; G. F. 
Miller, Alexandra Park, Manchester; A. E. Mirams, 
Alexandra Park, N.; S. Mitchell, Leicester; C. Moiser, 
Tork; W. S. Newbery, Battle; W. W. Newman, Lough- 
borough; E. G. Nye, Guildford ; C. N. Palmer, Ealing, 
W.; W. L. F. Palmer, Knowle, Bristol; W. H. Parker, 
London; G. 8. Perkins, 


Stanmore; H. B. Paxon, 


Ted n; F. N. Pilbeam, Kensington Park, W.: 
J. M. Pilkington, Cricklewood, N. W.; R. R. Power, 
Clapham Road, S. W.; T. F. V. Prickard, Dderw, 


Rhayader: C. D. Quarmby, Blackheath, S. E.; B. P. 
Riddett, Ryde, Isle of Wight ; H. Rippon, Tufnell 
Park, N.; E. L. Roberts, Sheffield ; L. N. Rogers, rutuy 
Hill, S. W.; M. 8. Rogers, Putney Hill, S. W.; J. W. 
Roper, Tonbridge; F. W. Rowe, Rainbow Hill 
Worcester; T. Rule, Aspatria ; E. Russ, St. John’s Wood’ 
N. W.; E. S. Ruthen, Routh, Cardiff; J. Ryan, London : 


¢ Special Prize. 
Driver Prize. 


® Institution Prize. 
£ Penfold Silver Medal. 


F. E. 8 t, Balham, S. W.; A. P. Saunders, Ealing, 
W.; H. N. Savill, Broxbourne; J. C. Scott, Grantham ; 
L. &. Sharma, Gray’s Inn, W. O.: A. G. Sladdin, Brig- 
house; A. W. Slatter, Hereford ; E. E. Smith, Dartford ; 
H. R. Smith, Warnham ; G. W. S. Sparrow, Albrighton 
“i near Shrewsbury; J. C. Spensley, Hampstead, 
N.W.; H. E. Steeds, Birmingham; C. J. Strachan, 
Belsize Park, N.W. ; J. W. Tait, Bangor ; H. E. Tasman, 
West a N.W.; H. W. Taylor, Clapham 
rege est, W.; T. O. Taylor, Muswell Hill, N.; 
A. Temple, Streatham, S. W.; H. D. Thomson, Hammer- 
smith, W.; G. E. Thurman, Upper Holloway, N.; 
A. M. Thwaites, Hornsey, N.; G. P. Thwaites, Hornsey, 
N.; H. J. Titford, Edenbridge; M. Tobias, London; 
L. E. Todd, Hawarden, Chester; k. A. Toley, East 
cton, W.; R. E. Turnbull, Bothal, Morpeth ; J. Voyce, 
chester; J. G. Walker Sprin Gardens; B. H. 
Waller, Santhampton ; F. W. Walsh, Kilburn, N. W.; 
W. D. Walters, Tonypandy ; B. E. Waterman, Dartford ; 
E. Watson, St. Paul's Cray; J. K. Waymouth, Crouch 
Hill, N.; A. D. M. Webber, Bryn Bellan, Mold; W. H. 
Webber, London; W. Wheeler, Notting Hil, W.; 
8. D. üddington, Crouch End, N.; E. B. Whitley, 
Camden Square, N. W.; L. S. Whittingham, Powis Castle, 
Welshpool; A. D. Williams, Ramsgate; G. L. Wilson, 
Wandsworth Common, 8. W.; D. Wood, Clifton Hill, 
e S. E. Wood, Canonbury, N.; C. E. Young, 
rking. 


- Scottish Candidates.—R. F. Brebner, Falkirk; J. S. J. 


McCall, Kelvinside, Glasgow; J. L. Thompson, Edin- 
burgh. 


The following Professional Associates have 
the Fellowship Examination :— 


: W. B. Aubrey, Thame; F. H. Austin, London; 
R. H. Barclay, Clapham, S. W.; H. B. Beddall, 
Kettering; H. W. „ Richmond, Surrey; F. G. 
Bliss, London; E. W. Booth, Croydon; B. A. Bo ton, 
Fulham, S. W.; H. C. Bradshaw, Rotherwic Winch. 
field; T. Brent, Redhill; J. Burnett, Go Ather- 
stone; C. F. Burroughes, Leicester; W. E. Candy, 
Encombe, Wareham; T. L. Caton, Brixton, S. W.: 
A. W. Champernowne, Sidbury, Sidmouth ; J. Chandler, 
Finchley, N.; C. V. Chilwell, Hyde Park, W.; H. O. 
Clark, ndon; J. H. Coles, Barnet; H. T. Cooper, 
Port man- square, W.; P. Crabtree, Leigh; J. L. Crouch, 
London; C. H. Donne, Leek Wootton; E. G. Drower, 
Westminster, S. W.; M. C. Duchesne, Farnham Common, 
Slough; F. B. Dyer, Lewes; G. P. Elphick, Chester; 
E. W. Fagg, Kensington, W.; C. J. Fowler, Clapham 
Common, 8. W.; C. G. French, East Finchley, N.; H. F. 
Funnell, Camberwell, S. E.; A. Gimson, Pinner; P. F. 
Gleed, London; R H. Goodchild, Norwich ; H. N. Gray, 
London; O. Griffiths, Covent Garden, W.C.; J. T. C. 
Hazledine, Buriton Hall, near Shrewsbury; F. 8. 
Henniker, Balham, 8. W.; W. D. Heskett, Penrith; 
P. W. Home, Finsbury Park, N.; H. How, London; 
E. Howard, Barnet; A. W. Hudson, Stoke Newington, 
N.; R. 8. Jackson, Sittingbourne; H. H. Jamese 
South Kensington, S. W.; R. C. Jonas, London; 
J. R. Jones, Stroud Green, N.; R. C. Jull, Tun- 
bridge Wells; W. H. Keep, Covent Garden, W. C.; 
H. J. T. Kibblewhite, Mildmay Park, N.; F. C. Knibb, 
Clapham Common, S. W.; NG. P. Knowles, London; 
G. A. Lambert, Wood Stanway, Winchcombe, R. S. O.; 
A. R. 8. Leaning, Brixton, S. W.; L. Lickis, Clapham 
Common, S. W.; W. J. Luffingham, Spring Gardens, 
S. W.; W. V. Lush, 3 R. S. O.; M. L. Lyon, 
Fulham, S. W.; 8. Mager, Hughenden; L. Maggs, 
Gunnersbury, W.; T. E. Marks, Leeds; H. W. Mason, 
Barnes, S. W.; E. L. Moore, Muswell Hill, N.; I. C. 
Morrison, St. Albans; J. N. Neill, Leeds; % F. G. 
Newnham, South Norwood, S. E.; L. R. Notley, London ; 
J. Nutter, Morecambe, Lancashire; F. H. G. Osmond- 
Smith, East Grinstead ; F. C. R. Palmer, Westminster; 
S. Parkhouse, St. Quintin Park, W.; A. E. Parry, 
Balham, S. W.; T. W. Pearse, Modbury, South Devon; 
G. F. J. Peters, Ashstead; C. N. Philpot, Dunsmore, 
Warlingham; 8. L. Porter, Mayfield, Hutton; F. C. J. 
Read, New Cross, S. E.; M. C. Riddett, Charibury ; 
A. H. Rippingal, Thornton Heath, Surrey; G. W. 
Ruddle, Greenwich, S. E.; J. H. Salmon, Streatham Hill, 
8. W.; J. A. Sawyer, Winchester; J. Scott, Putney, 
S. W.; W. Smalley, Euston-square, N. W.; C. P. Smit 
Greenwich, S. E.; H. Smith, Chelmsford; Q. C. Smith, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; S. A. Smith, Monkseaton; F. E. 
Spalding, Hampstead, N. W.; H. S. Stewart, Wimbledon 
Park, S. W.; F. Stone, Newcastle, Staffordshire; 
J. Stooke, Hereford; J. J. Strutt, Witham; P. J. 
Symmons, Harrow; F. J. Tallboy, Ilford, Essex; E. T. 
Taylor, Ansdell, near Lytham; J. J. Taylor, Norbury, 
S. W.; A. Timbrell, St. Albans ; W. Tomlin, jun., Andover; 
E. Underwood, Earl's Court, S.W. ; L. J. Veit, Pimlico, 
S. W.; A. L. Watt, Figheldean, Salisbury; A. H. Wells, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch; B. W. hite, London; H. W. 
Whitton, Caswell, Towcester; G. E. Widdicombe, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight; J. F. Wilkes, Saffron Walden; 
J. G. Wood, London; C. L. Wright, Bristol. 

The following candidates have passed the 
Direct FellowsHip Examination :— 

A. Briggs, Manchester; N. Chennells, St. Leonards ; 
F. W. Cook, Addiscombe; A. D. Fenton, Roborough ; 
O. M. Maltby, London; G. A. Ovitts, West Ham, E.;: 
J. 8. Rimmer, Liverpool; F. Weston, London. 

Scottish Candidate.—J. 8. Paterson, Cummertrees, 


Annan, N.B. 
— — —— 

Sr. Paul's CaTHEDRAL.—It is announced that 
the Wellington Chapel in St. Paul's is to be 
adapted for use as the chapel of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George. That order con- 
sists of members who have rendered dis- 
tinguished services in the Crown colonies, or 
in matters connected with our colonial ad- 
ministration. The chapel, at the west end of 
the south aisle, takes its name from having 
been the place wherein Stevens’s monument to 
the Duke of Wellington was first erected. 
Since the recent remova) of the monument 
into the nave, the chapel has been used for 
sittings of the Consistory Court of London; it 
will now be refitted with the knights’ stalls, 
banners, etc., under the superintendence of 
Mr. Somers Clarke, architect and surveyor to 
the cathedral. 


1 Beadel Prize. 
% Crawter Prize. 


P Galsworthy Prize. 
tt Penfold Gold Medal 


THE LONDON COUNTY. COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London, . 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S. W., Mr. J., 


Williams Benn, Chairman, presiding. 


Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
i to lend Bat- | 


Finance Committee, it was agreed 


tersea Borough Council 3, 0811. for various 


urposes and Hammersmith Borough Coungjl , 
,9182. for street improvement; sanction was 


also given to Bermondsey Borough Council:to . 


borrow 33,4007. and 10,0002. for erection, of 
working-class dwellings. a, Mba 


Extension of Hampstead Heath—The Parks 


Committee recommended that the Council 
contribute 8,000/. towards the purchase of ` 


80 acres of land, situated adjoining the Northe.. 


western boundary of Hampstead Heath. 


Mr. Bridgman moved, and Colonel Rotton | 


seconded, an Amendment to the effect that 


further expenditure in this direction was not 


justified, and that the recommendation be 


referred back to the Committee. 


The Amendment was defeated and the redom: j 


mendation agreed to. 


Main Drainage Extension.—The Main Drain- 
age Committee recommended that an advertises 
ment be issued inviting tenders for the con- 


struction, in accordance with the plans prepared 
by the Engineer, of a portion of the two addi- 
tional lines of outfa 


outf 
point about 350 ft. east of East Ham manorway 


and to extend to the west side of the precipita i 


tion channels at the Barking outfall works. 


An amendment was moved and adopted to 
refer the matter to the Works Committe. 
Golder’s Hill.— The Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee recommended that the estimate of 
7621., submitted by the Finance Committee, be 


approved ; and that expenditure not exceedin 
that amount be authorised for the work o 
adaptation of part of the mansion at Golder’s 
Hill as conveniences, and as a residence for the 
superintendent ; and that tenders be invited 
for carrying out the works. l 

On the motion of Sir W. Collins, seconded by 
Mr. Jephson, the recommendation was referred 
back to the Committee. 

T heatres.—The 


ans, submitted by Messrs. F. Matcham and 
bo., of a theatre proposed to be erected at the 
junction of Coventry-Street and Rupert-street. 
The plans show seating accommodation for 712 
persons. They also reported that they had 
considered plans, submitted by Messrs. Owen 
and Ward (for Mr. C. Sounes), of a theatre 

roposed to be erected at the junction of East 
ndia Dock-road and Stainsby-road, Poplarg 
The plans show seating accommodation for 
1844 persons. The applications were granted 
on certain conditions. 

District Surveyors’ Districts Map.—The Build. 
ing Act Committee reported that in October, 
1901, they gave instructions for the preparation 
of a map showing the areas of district surveyors’ 
districts, and of the metropolitan boroughse 
Estimates were obtained for the supply of 
1,000 copies of the map, and the lowest estimate 
being that of Messrs. Pe and Co., who 
agreed to carry out the work for 50l., the order 
was given to that firm. Owing to the number 
of new appointments of district surveyors and 
the alterations that have been made in the 
districts, the issue of the map has been delayed, 
and the cost of production increased by 5l., so 
that it had become necessary for them to obtain 
sanction to the expenditure. The copies had 
now been delivered and were on sale. 1 4. 

General Line of Buildings on South Side of 
Fulham-road, Westward of Munster-road.— 
They also recommended and it was agreed, that 
the solicitor do take all necessary steps to obtain 
the decision of the High Court upon the case 
stated by the Tribunal of Appeal, constituted 
under the London Building Act, 1894, in the 
matter of their order as to the general line of 
buildings on the south side of Fulham-road, 
westward of Munster-road. 

Carrs Restaurant, Holborn to Strand.—The 
Improvements Committee recommended and it 
was agreed, that the payment of 763“. 68. 5d. 
to Mr. George Cox, in respect of the additional 
expense incurred by him inrebuilding a portion of 
Carr’s restaurant in Portland stone as required 
by the Council, instead of in terra-cotta, be 
approved, and that the matter be referred to the 
Finance Committee to complete. | 

The Council adjourned at 7.30 p.m 


D 2 


sewers between the 
-Abbey-mills pumping station and the Barking | 
works, such portion to commence at 8 


Theatres and Music Halls’ 
Committee stated that they had considered 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 


BUILDING ACT. 


Tug London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
oe under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses : — 


Lines of Frontages and Projections. 

Lewisham.—Three buildings on a site abut- 
ting upon the west side of Church-road and 
north side of South-road, Lewisham (Mr. J. M. 
Kennard for Mr. E. C. Christmas).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.--One-story shops upon 
part of the forecourts of Nos. 263, 265, 267 and 
269, Mare-street, Hackney, with the northern- 
most shop to abut also upon Richmond-road 
(Messrs. Hodson and Whitehead for Measrs. 
Hodson and Co.).—Consent. 
' Westminster.t—A one-story addition to the 
existing porch at the flank of No. 1, Mont- 

lier-square, Knightsbridge (Mr. A. Williams 
or Mr. C. D. Harrod).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—A one-story shop upon part 
of the forecourt of No. 358, King-street, Ham- 
mersmith (Mr. E. Richardson).—Consent. 

Lewisham.t—Houses on the west side of 
Mayow-road, Sydenham, southward of the 
Sydenham recreation ground (Messrs. J. Ed- 
monson and Son).--Consent. 

Finsbury, Central.t—Re-erection of one-story 
buildings upon the forecourts of Nos. 184 and 
186, Pentonville-road, Clerkenwell (Messrs. 
Bertram, Parkes and Knight for Messrs. A. 
and H. Knight).—Refused. 

St. Pancras, N upon the site 
of Nos. 45 to 113 (odd numbers), inclusive, 
Euston-road, St. Pancras (Mr. W. C. Jones for 
the Worshipful Company of Skinners).—Re- 
fused. 

St. Pancras, South.—Buildings upon the site 
of Nos. 23 to 35 (odd panera), inclusive, 
Euston-road, St. Pancras (Messrs. Parr and 
Sons for Mr. W: F. oward-F landers).— 
Refused. 

Murylebone, West.—A building on the site 
of Nos. 257 to 265 (odd numbers only), inclu- 
sive, Marylebone-road, St. Marylebone (Mr. L. 
Stokes for the National Telephone Company). 
—Refused. 

Wandsworth (detached).—One-story shops on 
the peri of the forecourts of six houses on the 
north side of Rosendale-road, Herne-hill, be- 
tween No. 1, Park-villas and Guernsey-grove 
(Mr. P. C. Davies for Messrs. R. Parry, H 
Eaborne, and F. J. Chapman).—Refused. 

Width of Way. 

Hampstead.t—A building on a site abutting 
upon Streatley-place, Myrray-terrace and New- 
end, Hampstead, with a forecourt fence at 
less than tho prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of Streatley-place (Mr. 
W. S. Cooke for the School Board for London). 
—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—Rebuilding of Nos. 4 and 
5, Cumberland-mews, Edgware-road, St. Mary- 
lebone (Messrs. Hudson and Hunt for the 
Church Army).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Hammersmith.—The retention of a wooden 
shed at the rear of No. 103, Askew-road, Ham- 
mersmith, with the external walls at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Landor-road (Mr. W. Smith).— 
Consent. 

Fulham. -A urinal at the rear of the Im- 
perial beer-house, Sands-end-lane, Fulham, to 
abut upon Stanley-road (Messrs. W. D. Church 
and Son for Mrs. E. Wilson).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—New tramcar sheds on a site 
on the west side of Jews-row, Wandsworth, 
abutting also upon Marl-street and Church- 
walk, with external walls at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of Church-walk (Mr. E. J. Edwards for the 
Highways Committee of the Council).—Con- 


sent. 

Islington, East.— A Sunami at the rear of 
No. 121, Ball’s-pond-road, ackney, to abut 
upon Culford-road (Messrs. Weibking and Co. 
for Mr. J. Schofield).—Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 

Kensington, South.—A deviation from the 
plans approved on for the erection of residen- 
tial flats on the site of Nos. 54 to 44 (even 
numbers only), inclusive, Abingdon-villas, to 
abut also upon Allen-street, Kensington, so 
far as rolates to an increase in the height of 
the rear parapet of the building, and also the 
erection of an angle turret at the first, second, 
third, and fourth floor levels of such building 
(Mr. S. Newoombe for Mr. W. J. Blow).— 
Consent. 

Space at Rear. 

Southwark, West.—A modification of the 
provisions of section 41 of the Act with regard 
to open spaces about buildings, so far as re- 
lates to the proposed erection of an addition 
at the rear of No. 176, Blackfriars-road, South- 
wark, and extending also at the rear of No. 177 


(Mr. A. C. Russell for the Sons of Temperance 
Friendly Benefit Society).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 

Woolwich.—A deviation from the plans sanc- 
tioned for the formation of new streets upon 
the Eltham-park estate, High-street, Eltham, 
so far as relates to the formation of Glenesk- 
road, Berry-hill-road, Elibank-road, and Crook- 
ston-road, Eltham (Mr. R. Stewart for Mr. A. 
Cameron Corbett, M.P.).—Consent. 

Poplar.—That the Council do accede to the 
request of Mr. F. E. Duckham for the Mill- 
wall Dock Company, for permission to abandon 
the formation of new streets, approved on 
June 16, 1882.—Agreed. 

Deviation from Certified Plans. 

Holborn.—Certain deviations from the plans 
certified by the district surveyor, under section 
43 of the Act, so far as relates to the re- 
erection of No. 16, Ormond-yard, Queen’s- 
square, Holborn (Mr. T. Wilson for Mr. W. C. 
Gidden).—Consent. 

Dwelling houses on Low-lying Land. 

Greenwich.--That a licence be granted to 
the Delta Metal Company, Ltd., for the erec- 
tion of foremen’s cottages, manager's house, 
office, etc., on low-lying land situated at the 
roposed works of the company in Blackwall- 
ane, East Greenwich.-—Agreed. 

The recommendations marked t are contrary 
to the views of the lucal authority. 

— . — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.— 
At the annual general meeting of the members 
of this Society, held on the 28th ult., the follow- 
ing officers and members of Council were 
elected :—President, Mr. J. W. Beaumont, 
F. R. I. B. A.; Vice-presidents, Messrs. W. A. 
Royle, F. R. I. B. A., and John Eaton, C. B.. 
F. R. I. B. A.; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 
Mr. Paul Ogden, F. R. I. B. A.; Assistant Hon. 
Secretary, George Brown. Members of Council: 
Fellows, Messrs. S. H. Capper, M. A., A. R. I. B. A. 
R. C. A., John Ely, F. R. I. B. A., Edward Hewitt, 
F. R. I. B. A., Jesse Horsfall, F. R. I. B. A., A. H. 
Mills, A. R. I. B. A., J. D. Mould, F. R. I. B. A., 
Isaac Taylor, John H. Woodhouse, F. R. I. B. A., 
and P. S. Worthington, M. A., A. R. I. B. A.; 
Associates, Messrs. A. E. Corbett, A. R. I. B. A., 
J. H. Gibbons, A. R. I. B. A., and Godfrey Colle x. 


— . — 
THE SANITARY INSTITUTE: 
ö ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tux annual dinner of the Sanitary Institute 
was held on Monday in the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Métropole, Dr. R. Farquharson, LL. D., 
M. P., Vice-President, presiding. There were 
also present Sir J. Ure Primrose (Lord 
Provost of Glasgow), Sir William Church, 
Bart., K. C. B. (President of the Royal College 
of Physicians), Sir R. Douglas Powell, Bart., 
Sir Francis S. Powell, Bart., M.P. (Vice- 
President), Sir R. M. Hensley, J.P. (Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board), Lt.-Col. 
A. S. Jones, V.C., Professor A. Bostock Hill, 
Professor J. Tweedy (President of Royal College 
of Surgeons), Professor H. R. Kenwood, Pro- 
fessor A. Macfadyen, Professor H. Robinson, 
Dr. J. F. J. Sykes, Professor G. Sims Woodhead, 
Dr. E. Klein, F. R. S., Dr. W. Collingridge, Dr. 
Andrew Clark (Chairman of Council of the 
British Medical Association), Dr. J. Groves, 
Dr. S. Rideal, Dr. Louis C. Parkes, and Messrs. 
W. Whitaker, F.R.S. (Chairman of Council of the 
Institute), Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., A. H. 
Reid, A. Wynter Blyth, Shirley Murphy, 
W. Hills, W. D. Scott-Moncrieff (President of 
Association of Sewage Works’ Managers), T. W. 
Aldwinckle, H. H. Collins, T. W. Cutler 
(Treasurer), H. D. Searles Wood, A. Saxon 
Snell, H. Tanner, J. Osborne Smith, F. H. A. 
Hardcastle, A. Ritchie, E. C. C. Tidman, Isaac 
Young (Chairman of Council of Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association), E. White Wallis 
(Secretary), and others. 

The loyal toasts havi been suitably 
honoured (the Chairman alluding in feeli 
terms to the loss the Institute had sustaine 
during the past year by the death of the Duke 
of Cambridge, who for twenty-two years was a 
member of the Institute and for eight years 
its President), 

Sir R. M. Hensley, J.P., proposed The Navy, 
Army, and Auxiliary Forces,“ coupled with the 
name of Lt.-Col. R. H. Firth, R.A.M.C., who 
responded. 

Sir R. Douglas Powell, Bart., then proposed 
„The Houses of Parliament.“ 

Sir Francis Sharp Powell, Bart., who 
responded, said that the aims and the 


ambitions of the Institute were the aims and 
ambitions of the House of Commons. Much had 
been done during the last half century by legis- 
lation to improve the physical condition of the 
people, and so much had been accompli-hed 
that the time had come when the loca! adminis. 
tration of the laws of health was in arrear of tte 
enactments of the Legislature. The time had 
come when Parliament might look back with 
some satisfaction upon the work which had teen 
accomplished. There was a marked diminution 
of the number of houses consisting of on 
tenement only, and that improvement mean: a 
change in the condition of the people bevond 
saloulations and there was also a most gratis. 
ing increase in the houses built under more 
sanitary conditions. He believed that in many 
of our towns the housing problem was almus 
solved, and there had been a marvellous increas 
in the number of houses built in towns in clos 
proximity to the railways. This markec not 
only a growth in population, but it indicated 
that there had been a migration from bad 
houses to good. Parliament might legislate 
and local authorities might administer, but the 
final stage was that every man must, if he 
might say so, clean his own doorstep,” and 
one of the most important things to be done was 
to send sanitary missioners from house to house 
to teach people their duty and how they could 
best procure their comfort, happiness, and 
sobriety. It was by the education of the 
people that this domestic reform could be made 
possible. It was useless to build houses and 
streets unless they were well used by those for 
whose benefit they were intended. There was 
a Bill now being matured by Government 
officials to consolidate the public health laws 
in England and Wales so that the laws might be 
easily administered so far as that was possible 
with so complicated a problem. As to our 
rivers, he had introduced the Purification of 
Rivers Bill year after year, and now the whole 
external opposition to it had disappeared, and 
it ad on the notice paper on the House 
of Commons without a single objector. 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow, in proposing 
“ The Sanitary Institute in Great Britain and 
the Colonies,” said it was difficult to realise how, 
twenty-five years ago even, sanitary matters 
were neglected and disregarded. From the 
cottage to the palace every element that contri- 
buted to the life and happiness of the house- 
hold seemed to be considered except the very 
elementary and necessary condition of sanita- 
tion. Even the hosiptals showed, in major 
operations, a death roll of 37 per cent.; but 
thanks to wise sanitary administration and 
under the antiseptic treatment of Lister, that 
rate had been reduced to about 2 per cent. 
Their work, founded in approbrium almost— 
for even scientifi: and educated men scouted 
the idea of sanitary progress becoming a gospel 
—was now bearing fruit, and they were thankful 
that the Institute had become a potent force in 
our midst. The duty of municipalities towards 
an Institute like this should be one of loyal 
support, for when he found that the Institute 
sent out year after year so many trained 
intellects to aid the municipalities he felt that 
the debt of those municipalities was a real one. 
During last year 18,000 individuals had listened 
to the instruction given by the Institute, and 
many of them had taken diplomas and had gone 
out to help in the cause of sanitation. The 
municipalities should devote themselves to 
making life happier, healthier, and better, and 
should attack the problems associated with dirt, 
disease, and death, and provide the remedies that 
would minimise these adverse forces. They 
should devote themselves to such matters, and 
should neglect those things which could be done 
very well without them. When the Institute 
visited Glasgow in July, he hoped they would 
see some works that would prove instructive. 
As to the purification of rivers, the Institute 
would see how a filthy ditch had been trans- 
formed into a tolerable river, for a fortnight 
before the visit the Corporation of Glasgow 
would open their great sewage works. 

The Chairman, in response, said that they 
had an admirable secretary and official 
and that during the past fyear the Institute 
had held forty or fifty meetings, which 
had been attended by 18,000 people. The 
increase in the work of the Institute made 
it necessary that they should obtain a new and 
larger home, and, now that the London County 
Council had become the educational suthority 
for London, it would be a great opportunity 
for them to recognise the value of tical 
teaching in connexion with the public health 
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offLondon by affording the Institute facilities 
for the establishment of a teaching school of 
hygiene hy of the great metropolis. | 
Ge. A. H. Reid, airman of the Board 
of Examiners for British South Africa, also 
replied. After many years’ service as a 
municipal engineer and as a city councillor of 
Johannesburg and Cape Town, he was of 
Opinion that the chief need in South Africa was 
a common sense of decency and hygiene, 
55 among the coloured and lower classes, 
a loyal submission to the authorities who were 
apponi to administer their sanitary affairs, 
and a more efficient supervision of suburban 
and country areas to prevent the spread of 
disease between the larger centres of popula- 
tion and those areas. He was strongly of 
Opinion that to the inefficient cleansing and 
sani administration of the Cape Govern- 
ment railway stations, nger carriages, 
and goods trucks must be attributed to a great 
extent the spread of tuberculosis. Another 
serious cause of preventible disease was over- 
crowding in the dwellings of the working and 
colo classes and deficient observance of the 
necessity for light, air, and cleanliness on the 
part of that section of the heterogenous com- 
munity, and some of the chief causes of this 
overcrowding was the high rentals of houses. 
As to what was being done in South Africa in 
the matter of sanitation, the Corporation of the 
City of Cape Town had voted the sum of 300. 
per annum for two years as a contribution 
to the funds of the examining body of the 
Institute for the purpose of providing lectures 
in elementary science, physics, etc., to young 
colonists who desired to obtain the Institute’s 
diplomas for the offices of sanitary inspectors, 
etc. Last October the first examination was 
held in Cape Town, and nineteen candidates 
presented themselves, nine of whom passed, 
and in March an examination was held in 
Durban. They were considering the necessity 
of holding local examinations in Johannesburg, 
Bloemfontein, Bulawayo, and other capital 
centres, but they experienced difficulty in the 
matter of training and educating candidates in 
other centres than Cape Town and Durban, as 
they (with the exception of part of Port Eliza- 
beth) were the only towns in South Africa that 
had a complete modern system of water carriage 
sewers and ample water supplies. In conclu- 
sion, he referred to the excellent work of the 
Secretary of the Board of Examiners in South 
Africa, Dr. Jasper Anderson. 
Mr. W. Whitaker, F. R. S., also replied. 
Some of the meetings of the Institute in the 
provinces were better attended than the London 
meetings. As to the meeting in Glasgow this 
vear, there would be a very complete exhibition. 
Mr. Whitaker referred to the large amount of 
work carried out by the Council of the Institute 
and of the committees, and by the Secretary, 
Mr. Wallis, the Board of Examiners, and others. 
On the motion of Sir J. Ure Primrose, a vote 
of thanks was passed to the Chairman, who 
teplied, and the proceedings terminated. 


— . e 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


Tug JUNIOR INSTITUTION oF ENGINEERS.— 
A visit of this Institution took place on April 29 
to the Cassland-road Higher Grade ard 
School, Hackney, to inspect the heating and 
ventilating systems installed there. A notice- 
able feature was the process of filtration at the 
air supply or main intake. A special device 
in the form of two large drums slowly revolving, 
on the peripheries of which is laced a layer of 
fibrous matting, is provided for this purpore. 
The drums revolve in water, and offer to the 
impinging air a continuously saturated surface. 
The friction caused by the fibrous matting 
through the water, and the water disturbance 
associated with it, causes the fibres to release 
the dust, smuts, etc., gathered, and all the 
sediment thus trapped is passed through the 
waste pipe to the drain. After being dealt with 
in this matter the whole of the air passes through 
two disc fans driven bv an electric motor of 
17 B.H.P. The duty of these fans re presents 
the propulsion of something like twenty tons 
of air into the building per hour, and a com- 
mendable and striking characteristic is the 
general freedom from draughts. To warm 
this enormous mass of air a Cornish boiler is 
employed, generating steam at low pressure 
and feeding a series of heating batteries dis- 
tributed at the bases of the rising flues to each 
room, and which were noticed in the main air 
duct. Condensation is all returned to the boiler, 
but the level of the ground prevents this being 


done by gravity, and consequently an automatic 
pump and receiver is in circnit with the heatin 
mains. The heating batteries are each fit 
with a local valve, so that, if need be, any of 
them can be shut out of supply without in any 
way affecting the other portions. All the 
batteries consist of gill pipes, and the bolt 
flanges are all faced and the joints made of 
asbestosrings. It was noticed that the batteries 
were complete with dampers or sliding shutters, 
the object being to give full control over the 
temperature. By raising or lowering the 
shutters the air flowing up the flues may be 
warmed to the maximum degree, or all cold air 
may be sent forward, or half warm and half 
cold, or any intermediate mixture of each, 
without curtailing the actual volume of air. 
The control of the temperature rests with the 
caretaker, and he may perform what is required 
of him without leaving the basement. In 
distributing the heating batteries at each 
vertical flue, the concentratea form of heater 
is avoided, and there is no necessity to heat the 
air to a high temperature as is requisite in 
order to make good losses in transmission, 
where a large heating battery is placed at the 
intake. As a result, the air in these schools 
retains its freshness and invigorating qualities. 
Actual tests of the air in the school-rooms by 
the Medical Officer to the Board showed an 
average of only six parts CO, in 10,000 volumes. 
The average A ot air is about eleven times 
per hour. Messrs. Stott and Co. fitted tbe 
installation. 

SOCIETY OF EN IN EERS.— The Jubilee Meet- 
ing of the Society of Engineers was held at 
the Royal United Service Institution, White- 
hall, on Monday evening, Mr. D. B. Butler, 
President, in the chair. The proceedings 
were commenced by the reading of a Jubilee 
Retrospect,” being a brief history of the Society 
from its inception to the present time, by Mr. 
Perry F. Nursey, Past President and Secretary. 
After referring to his election as a member of the 
Society in 1858. four years after its inauguration, 
and to the fact that in one capacity or another, 
honorary or otherwise, including that of Presi- 
dent, he had worked for it without a break ever 
since he was elected, Mr. Nursey proceeded 
to point out that although the Society was 
established in 1854, it was not then known by 
its present name. For the first three years 
of its existence, it was called the Putney Club, 
having been founded by students of Putney 
College, an institution which formerly existed 
for the education of engineers. The founders 
were Robert Monro Christie, Henry Palfrey 
Stephenson, and Alfred Williams, the latter of 
whom held the office of Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer to the day of his death in 1894. 
The members used at first to meet periodically 
at the offices of Mr. Christie and Mr. Stephenson, 
when various points of 5 5 
were introduced and discussed, on the lines of 
the topical discussion system, now so largely 
in vogue in the United States, and which was 
n adopted upon one occasion last 
year by the Society. In 1855, however, the 
formal reading and discussion of papers was 
commenced. in course of time à set of twenty- 
four rules was framed, and out of these from 
time to time have been evolved the compre- 
hensive rules and by-laws by which the Society 
is now governed. At the Annual Meeting of 
the members of the Putney Club, held on 
December 7, 1857, Mr. Nursey stated that the 
Society was re-christened by its present name, 
The Society of Engineers.“ At that date 
the number of members had increased to fifty- 
four from twenty-five, which latter was its 
strength at the close of 1855. This increase 
of numbers necessitated a larger meeting room, 
and No. 4 Committee-room in Exeter Hall 
was taken for that purpose. In course of time 
the Committee-room proved too small, and the 
Lower Hall was engaged for the meetings, 
which were held there for some years. A 
prominent feature of the vear's work in 1858 
was the awarding, for the first time, premiums 
of books for papers read during the year, the 
first recipients being Mr. James Amos for a paper 
on The New Hydraulic Lift of the Thames 
Graving Dock,” and Mr. John Glynn, jun., 
for a paper on Dr. Clarke’s Water Softening 
Process. The year 1861 was marked by the 
holding of a conversazione in the lower hall, 
Exeter Hall, on June 11, which function was 
successfully repeated in 1863. The latter 
year marks the introduction by Mr. Williams 
of vacation visits to works of engineering 
interest, the first visit being to the Southern 
Outfall of the Main Drainage Works. Later 
on in the year the Northern Outfall was visited. 


The year 1863 witnessed the institution of the 
class of honorary members, although none were 
elected until 1865. Amongst the earliest 
honorary members were Lord Playfair, Sir 
William Fairbairn, Sir John Herschel, Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, Dr. Percy, and Professor 
Macquorn Rankine. In 1864 the question of 
issuing certificates of membership was dise 
cussed, but their issue was not then considered 
desirable. They were, however, adopted in 
1867 in their present form. Coming to later 
times, Mr. Nursey observed that the year 1900 
merited notice as being that in which the 
po honorary secretary and treasurer, 

George Burt, presented the Society with 
the handsome badge of office in gold and enamel 
worn by each successive President.—A paper 
was subsequently read on British and American 
Coal-cutting Machines, by Mr. A. S. E. Acker- 
mann. The author gave a brief history of 
coal-cutting machines showing that the credit 
of the invention of each of the well-known 
types of machines was due to Englishmen, 
although it has been left to Americans to perfect 
most of the types and make large use of them. 
The chief types of machines in use in Great 
Britain are the longwall disc machine and the 
longwall bar machine, which were described. 
It was stated that the average net saving on the 
cost of coal getting in England as the result of 
the use of machines was éd. per ton, and that 
the avei age incr % 3e of output per man employed 
had amounted to 65 per cent. In addition to 
those advantages, coal got by machinery con- 
tained 12 per cent. more round coal. The cost 
of a complete plant was stated to be about 
1,000/. per machine; the individual electric long- 
wall machines cost about 400“. each; the 
pneumatic ones 250/.; and the pneumatic 
percussive, 75. to 100“. each. The leading 
three types of American machines—viz., the 
punching, the chain breast, and the chain 
cutter longwall—were also described, as well es 
the method of using them. The author observed 
that American experience was that, on the 
average, 10d. per ton was saved in the cost of 
getting by the use of machines. The chief 
advantages to be gained by the vgn indir 
of machines were :—(1) The saving in the cost of 
getting; (2) the larger yield from a given 
number of entries ; (3) the rapidity with which 
the working face is carried forward; (4) the 
increase of the percentage of lump coal ; (5) the 
smoother floor made by the chain and disc 
cutters, resulting in greater ease with which the 
coal can be shovelled up and loaded ; (6) the 
reduction in the accidental death-rate per 
million tons of coal raised; and (7) in the case 
of pneumatic machines, the discharge of fresh 
cool air at the working face. The statistics of 
coal-mining were very thoroughly dealt with by 
the author, a number of tables and a large set of 
curves accompanying the paper. These curves 
showed at a glance the present state of affairs 
and the past history of each item, and corres- 
ponding curves were shown for Great Britain 
and America. The output per machine per 
year in America was stated to be 11,480 tons, 
and in England 8,620 tons; both of these 
quantities being smaller than they were several 
years ago. According to Mr. Ackermann, the 
favourite type of machine in England is the long- 
wall disc machine, 82 percent. of all the machines 
being of that type. In America the punching 
machine was the favourite, 59 per cent. of the 
machines being of that type. In 1902 there 
were 483 machines in use in England, and 
5,418 in America. In England in the same year 
1°83 per cent. of the coal was cut by machines, 
and in America 23:5 per cent., or, if in the latter 
case only bituminous coal were considered, then 
26°75 per cent. was cut by machines. 


. 


THE SANITARY IxSrrrurz.— One of the special 
features of the Health Exhibition of the Sani- 
tary Institute at Glasgow, in July next, will 

a municipal exhibit, arranged by 


different departments of the Glasgow Corpora- 


tion. The Cleansing Department propose to 
arrange for, amongst other things, exhibits of 
a model up-to-date destructor and the Globe 
fertiliser, the Gas and Eleotrio Departments 
the latest developments in illumination, and 
the Sewage Departments what they oan pro- 
duce from what were formerly waste products. 
The other departments of the Corporation 
will also well represented with their 
different interests, illustrating the progress 
that has been made in 1 enterprise 
by the Glasgow Corporation. e social and 
holiday aspect of the Congress hes not been 
overlooked, and excursions have been arranged 
to Loch Lomond, the Trossachs, and the Falls 
of Clyde, and other places of intérest. 


i * 
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THE COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


Tux usual fortnightly meeting of the Court 
of Common Council was held at the Guildhall, 
under the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor, 
on Thursday last week. 

Improvements.—The Improvements Com- 
mittee reported relative to the improvement 
of Lower Thames-street and recommended 
that the surplus land between Pudding-lane 
and Botolph-lane be let on building lease by 
public auction. With regard to the improve- 
ment of St. Mary Axe, they reported having 
arranged for renting the corner of the 
premises No. 5, St. Mary Axe, and the 
acquisition of a leasehold interest in a portion 
of the open area in front of 32, St. Mary Axe. 
They also submitted for adoption an arrange- 
ment for acquiring the leasehold interest in 12, 
Mansell-street, and, further, an arrangement 
for acquiring the freehold interest of the 
Governors of St. Bartholomew's Hospital in 
the ground needed to widen the public way in 
front of 24-28, Knightrider-street, at a cost 
of 1,800. Further, they reported on the pull- 
ing down of the following remises : —St. 
Alban’s-court, Wood-street; 136, Fenchurch. 
street; 25 and 26, Cullum-street; 21, 22, and 
23, Ironmonger-lane; 9, Huggin-lane; 2 and 4, 
Arthur-street West, and 24 and 25, St. 
Martin’s-lane. In neither of these cases did 
the Committee consider it expedient to take 
any steps to effect improvements at these 
places. All the recommendations were 
adopted. , 

Paving Contracts.—A lengthy report was 
submitted by the Streets Committee recom- 
mending that the contracts with the Val de 
Travers Asphalte Co. for maintaining the 
pavements of a large number of streets be 
extended for a period of ten years. The prices 
varied for different groups of streets, and 
were from 1s. per yard super. per annum to 
zr. ver yard super. per annum. There were 
similar recommendations regarding the exten- 
sion of the contracts with the Limmer 
Asphalte Co. and with the French Asphalte 
Co. It was also recommended that the con- 
tracts with the Improved Wood Pavement Co. 
for maintaining the carriageway pavements 
of the undermentioned streets be extended as 
follows: — For Ludgate Hill for fifteen years at 
Is. 6d. per yard super. per annum, subject 
to the right of the Corporation to terminate 
the arrangement at the end of five or ten 
years; for Queen Victoria-street, Eastcheap, 
and Cannon-street for fifteen years at ls. per 
yard super. per annum. Several members 
took exception to the length of the period of 
the contracts, and it was agreed that the 
matter stand over until the next meeting. 

City Clocks.—Mr. Deputy Miller Wilkinson 
moved “that the regulations as to synchronis- 
ing with Greenwich time be applied to exist- 

ing as well as future clocks erected in the 
City over the public ways.“ Mr. Deputy 
White, who opposed the motion, said that the 
clock of St. Swithin’s. Cannon-street, had 
kept correct time for 210 years without being 
synchronised. The motion was referred to the 
Streets Committee. 

XIIth Century Manuscript.—The Lord 
Mayor had before the Court an application 
from the hon. secretary of a special loan ex- 
hibition to be held by the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Musicians for the loan of a XIIIth 
century manuscript preserved among the re- 
cords of the Corporation. The application was 
referred to the Library Committee. 

‘ Thames Barrage Scheme.—Mr. Alderman 
Alliston presented a report from the Special 
Committee, relative to the scheme for the bar- 
rage of the River Thames, recommending 
that the Board of Trade be asked to hold a 
public inquiry as to the said scheme, and that 
it be referred back to the Committee to ap- 
proach the Board by deputation for the pur- 
pose of urging upon the Board the necessity 
for holding such an inquiry. and that the 

Committee be also empowered to co-operate 
with other public bodies on the subject. The 
report was adopted unanimously. _ 


-- =e — 


TREE HN. LTI Socrery.—The inaugural 
meeting of the Hellenio Society was held on 
June 16, 1879, and the Council have decided 
to celebrate the Twenty- fifth Anniversary in 
the coming summer, by holding a special 
` meeting in the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
gquaries in Burlington House, Piccadilly. on 
uesday, July 5, at 3 p.m. The President 
Sir Richard Jebb, will deliver an address, and 
it is hoped that short papers or addresses may 
be delivered by two or three of the Foreign 
Honorary members who may be present on 
the occasion. A short history of the Society 
. from its foundation will be prepared by the 
Honorary Secretary, and will be published in 
the journal. It is hoped that as many mem- 
bers as possible will attend. 


proposed, of the Central London 


LONDON TRAFFIC COM MISSION. 


Ar the sitting of this Commission on Thurs- 
day last week evidence was given Mr. 
Granville C. Cunningham, the eneral 
Manager of the Central London Railway. In 
the course of his evidence he suggested the 
construction of an “elongated double track 
Joop of tube railway, about six or seven 


niles in length, taking a breadth of from half 


a mile to a mile, round which trains could 
run in both directions all day long. Such a 
loop would be formed by the extension, as was 
Railway to 


Liverpool-street, thence back to the Strand, 
Piccadilly, Knightsbridge-road, Hammer- 
smith, and so to Shepherd’s Bush. In con- 


: nexion with such a loop other loops might 


come in from various quarters. Each loop 
should be complete, however, and should not 
have any physical connexion with the others, 
but communication should be obtained by an ex- 
change station. In some instances a double 
line, running in and reversing, as the present 
Central London, would be sufficient. 

Mr. James Devonshire, the Managing 
Director of the Metropolitan Electric Tram- 
wavs Ltd., gave evidence at some length on 
behalf of that company. After describing the 
various undertakings owned by that company, 
he proceeded to deal with the disadvantages 
which would be likely to arise from the opera- 
tion of the 43rd section of the Tramways Act of 
1870, and mentioned several cases where the 
enforcing of the powers of compulsory pur— 
chase would be likely to lead to complications 
owing to one nair of the tram-rails being in 
one county and the other in another. 

On criaay Mr. H. Montague Bates, Chief 
Clerk of the Public Health Department of the 
Corporation of London, submitted some 
statistics of the traffic in the City streets. 
Among the tables submitted by the witness 
were two which showed the Ser of persons 
who cross by the roadway the open space 
in front of the Mansion House and the 
number who use the subways at the same spot. 
The observations from which the figures were 
derived were made on two Thursdays in 1903— 
one, the day on which the subways were 
watched, in March, and the other in April. As 
the weather on both occasions was recorded 
in the tables as fine, the days were ap 
parently looked upon as exhibiting identical 
conditions. The hours of observation on each 
occasion were from 6 a.m. until 12.30 a.m. It 
was found that, whereas 61,185 persons 


crossed by means of the subways, 248,01 
preferred to cross the carriageway. In 
the course of his evidence Mr. Bates 


said that the sum expended out of the 
rates on street improvements in the City 
had amounted since the year 1848 to nearly 
3.000,00¢/.- that was the sum which remained 
after deducting the amount realised from sales 
of surplus land and the contributions made by 
the London County Council and the old 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The average 
annual cost of paving the City streets had 
increased from 22,806“. for the ten years end- 
1960 1000 to 38.043“. for the ten years ending 
1900. 

Mr. Joseph Douglass Mathews, F. R. I. B. A., 
F. S. I., was then called. He said that he was 
a member of the Corporation of London and 
Deputy of Dowgate Ward, and was well ac- 
quainted with the City geographically and the 
special business carried on in its several locali- 
ties. The many changes that had taken place 
during fifty years in the conduct of trade, and 
by the formation of new and improved streets, 
had brought about an enormous increase in 
both the foot and vehicular traffic in the City 
proper. Formerly all manufactured goods not 


produced in London were sent in bulk for the 


provinces and foreign countries to agents, 
where the goods were sold and distributed to 
retailers. Almost all the goods imported or 
exported were from the wharves and quays on 
the river, or at the various docks. Manu- 
factories were situated in the City or its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Now much of the 
manufactured goods was sold by sample, and 
sent direct from the manufactories to the re- 
tailers. Year by year the manufactories were 
being removed to the suburbs or the country. 
The increased accommodation in the docks 
caused a large addition to the heavy traffic, 
and this was further augmented by the number 
of omnibuses which crowd the main thorough- 
fares. Those circumstances pointed to the 
necessity of relieving the centre of the Ci 

as much as possible. What was wanted was 
more direct communication from east to west, 
and from north to south. The greater part of 
the traffic from south to north and north-east 
passed over London Bridge. Southwark 
Bridge was convenient for the manufactories 
in Southwark, but the steep approach from 
Upper Thames-street was very inconvenient. 
More than twenty years ago he advocated the 
formation of a spur street from the crown of 


Southwark Bridge carried over Upper Thames 
street by a viaduct. The street would then 
bo continued in a westerly direction to Queen 
Victoria-street at or about the end of Bread. 
street. By widening Bread-street on one side 
the trafic could turn off in an easterly or 
westerly direction through Queen Victoria. 
street, Cannon-street, and Cheapside. The 
street could be continued northward by wider- 
ing Wood-street, or by 8 a new street 
somewhat to the west, to Old-street, and 
thence to Islington. At the southern end the 
road would continued by Southwark 
Bridge-road and thence to the various paru 
of South London. Witness went on to deal 
with the traffic from west to east, and said 
that any attempt to widen Cheapside woud 
be considered vandalism. He suggested the 
formation of a new street commencing in 
Smithfield, and passing immediately on the 
south side of St. Bartholomew’s Church, and 
through some of the smallest and least valu- 
able property to Aldersgate-street. ‘The street 
qoute then be continued by widening Jewin- 
crescent. The portion of that street from 
Smithfield to St. Giles’ Church had been under 
the consideration of the Corporation for some 
time. The cost was estimated at about 
850,0002., and with the additional land on the 
north side at 1,225,000. The cost was the 
stumbling block, and the undertaking would 
be too great unless the L. C. C. would contri- 
bute largely. In the course of further evidence 
the witness said that a regular service of 
trains would be a great convenience for 
persons travelling from the North and Mu 
lands to the South of England, and would 
save driving through the streets. 


— . — 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUM BOARD. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of this Board 
was held on Saturday last week at the offices. 
Victoria Embankment, Sir R. Hensley in the 
chair. 

On the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee it was agreed to apply to the Loca 
Government Board for orders sanctioning the 
expenditure of the following sums :—15,9W. 
on the part adaptation of the buildings at Bel- 
mont Asylum for the accommodation of male 
unimprovable imbeciles, and on drainage 
work; 280/. on the provision of bath- room. 
etc., in the female staff quarters of Caterham 
Asylum; and 320“. on the installation of tele 
phones and fire-alarms at Levesden Asylum. 

North Western Hospital.—The Hospital's 
Committee reported the receipt of a letter 
from the London County Council stating that 
before they could renew the licence for the 
ten temporary wards and the temporary 
chapel at the hospital, certain fire-resisting 
works would have to be carried out. On the 
recommendation of the Committee it was 
agreed to carry out the suggested works. The 
estimated cost is 4, 500“. i 

Belmont Asylum.—On the recommendation 
of the Works Committee Messrs. R. L. Curtis 
and Sons were appointed to take out the 
quantities of the e N etc., to be carried 
out at this asylum. 

Darenth Asylum. — On the recommendation 
of the Asylum Committee it was agreed to 
refer the matter of the re-modelling of the 
fire-alarin system at this asylum to the Works 
Committee. The Committee reported having 
considered the re-arrangement of the accommo- 
dation for the principal officers at the asylum, 
and the Works Committee, were, on the re 
commendation of the Committee, instructed 
to arrange for alterations as follows: 

(i.) The rooms above the medical super- 
intendent's house in the adult department, at 
present occupied by servants of the asylum 
to form part of the house, a partition wall 
being erected to cut them off from the rest of 
the administrative block, and an internal 
staircase being provided to give access to them 
from inside the medical superintendent's 
house. 

(ii.) The quarters in the adult department. 
at present occupied by the steward, to 
allocated to the matron, with the exception of 
two rooms (the steward’s dining-room and 
kitchen) which will be used as offices, certain 
alterations to the dividing wall and doorway 
being necessary to cut off these two rooms 
from the remainder. 

(iii.) The house in the children’s department 
formerly occupied by the medical superin- 
tendent of the schools to be allocated to the 
chaplain. 

(iv.) The quarters in the children’s depart- 
ment formerly oceupied by the assistant 
steward to be allocated to the steward, to- 
gether with the room formerly used as the 
clerk’s office. 

Tooting Bee Asylum.—An increase of 475. 
in the estimate of cost of the tar-paving of the 
paths and airing courts was sanctioned. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Taus New WTSLTAN Cuvuron Hovusze.— 
Mr. R. W. Perks states that the trustees of the 
Wesleyan Million Fund are making the following 
arrangements for the erection of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Hall and Connexional Offices at West- 
minster :—The trustees propose to invite archi- 
tects to submit preliminary sketches or designs 
for the buildings to be erected on the corner site 
fronting Princes-street and Tothill-street. The 
buildings will cover an area of about 35,000 sq. ft. 
The conditions under which architects will be 
invited to send in preliminary sketches with a 
view to a subsequent limited competition 
among selected architects will be settled by the 
trustees in consultation with Mr. Aston Webb, 
their architectural adviser. The Wesleyan 
Conference has instructed that the buildings 
shall be of a monumental character and worthy 
of the position they will occupy. The amount 

to be expended on the buildings, 
tive of land, is 120, 000“. 

Free LIBRARY AND PuBLic Orr: os, II KLR. 
—The result of the competition for this building 
was annourced as follows at a meeting of the 
Council on the 4th inst.:—First, 100l., to be 
merged in the commission for the work, Mr. W. 
Bakewell, F. R. I. B. A., Park-square, Leeds; 
second, 50%., Mr. R. T. Longden, Morland- road, 
Burslem; third, 200., Messrs. S. Warwick, 
A. R. I. B. A., and H. A. Hall (joint architects), 
98, Lancaster-road, London. The cost is not to 
exceed 10,053. Mr. G. B. Bulmer, F. R. I. B. A., 
acted as adjudicator and adviser to the Council. 
There were sixty set3 of designs sent in. 

Torquay MounicrpaL BuILpInes.—We learn 
that the name of the author of the second 
premiated design should have been given as 
“ Messrs. Harris and Towse,” not S. Towse ” 
only. The mistake was not ours. 


————_e---e—__—__ 
Illustrations. 


SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CARDIFF. 


E give this week complete illustrations 
of the new building in progress for 
the South Wales University Colleze 
at Cardiff, from the designs of Mr. 
W. D. Caröe, who, it will be remembered, gained 
the commission as the result of a limited com- 
petition last year; Mr. Belcher, Mr. Champneys, 
and Mr. Marshall being the other competitors. 

The birds-eye view is from the drawing now 
hanging at the Royal Academy ; the elevations 
and plans are from the competition drawings, 
and were lithographed at the time of the compe- 
tition, but their publication was withheld at the 
time, at the request of the architect, and for 
a special reason. We have given the plans to a 
large scale, as we consider this is one of the best 
thought-out plans for a large and complicated 
building which we have seen of late years, and 
it is probably to this element in the design that 
ite election was largely due. 

We take from a copy of the report sent 
in with the design a few notes as to the objects 
kept in view by the architect. 

A dominating feature of the plan is the forma- 
tion of two interior courts architecturally 
screened off from the great court. There 
convex angle screens provide entrances from 
the great court for men and women students 
in corresponding angles of the building, and 
serve entirely to conceal the respective sanitary 
accommodation, which is placed in almost 
detached circular blocks behind them, the 
ventilation of which is thoroughly provided for. 

The Council room is arranged centrally over 
the main park entrance. 

Under the research laboratory a cellar has 
been planned, not asked for in the instructions, 
in order to lessen vibration by deepening the 

foundations, and a detached concrete wall sur- 
rounds the basement, up to the surface of the 
ground, as a buffer against earth vibrations. 

Ventilation will be by fans driven at a general 
inlet, propelling the air along two main ducts, 
one under the other, and both under the build- 
ing. Radiators heated from the boilers are 
ranged in the npper duct. An upcast fiue con- 
nected with the hot and cold ducts is carried 
to a point 8 ft. from the floor level in each of the 
rooms to be heated, a valve in the room regula- 

roportion of hot to cold air intro- 


. 


of the windows, when desired, 


xtract fans are arranged in chambers 
in the roof, and special fans for extracting from 
the fume closets in the chemical department. 
The opening | 
will not affect the ventilating arrangements. 


In the architectural design harmony with 
the new iepel buildings has been considered. 
Simplicity and reserve in form and feature 
have been the aim, and no costly dominating 
note, such as a tower or cu Ja, has been 
introduced. The elevations of the machine and 
testing shops have been purposely devised to 
suggest their engineering purpose. 

ortland stone is to be used internally, 
except in the brick courts, and in the narrower 
courts and the areas white glazed bricks will 
be used. Where the roofs show they will be 
covered with Whitland Abbey or Tyrch slates ; 
the unseen roofs will be constructed of steel 
and coke breeze concrete, covered with 
oF eat aye asphalte. The type of architecture 
opted allows for the free use of roofs arranged 
not to be externally visible, whereby external 
unsightliness in connection with roof lighting 
is avoided, and provision is thus made for fire- 
proof roofs as well as floors. As we have already 
remarked, the impression given by a bird’s-eye 
view, which shows all these roofs, is so far un- 
favourable, and it must be remembered that 
these, however obvious in the view, will not 
be seen in reality. 


— —— 
Correspondence. 


THE R. I. B. A. COUNCIL'ELECTION. 2 


SIR. —A practice is arising in elections to the 
Council of canvassing the Institute on behalf 
of lists of Sena ay vie are expected to 
support a rticular icy or to interest 
U mboi yes ay one 10 of the Council’s 
work. 

This practice of electing the Council upon the 
system of planks and platforms, if 
allowed to prevail, may cause the qualification 
of candidates for the more important elements 
of the Council's work to be overlooked, and the 
effects of the employment of electioneering 
tactics will, in a few years, cause men of high 
standing to hold aloof from the conduct of the 
affairs of the Institute. 

The responsibilities of the Council in their 
confidential relations with the Government and 
with great public bodies, upon which the 
growth of the influence of the Institute for the 
general benefit of Architecture and of the 
Profession depends, and the important claims 
of education and of its statutory and other 
examinations, demand qualities of professional 
reputation, experience and judgment which are 
not necessarily to be found in candidates who 
are the earnest advocates of one particular 
policy ; and with deference to liberty of judg- 
ment in view of such canvassing, it is to be 
earnestly urged upon members to weigh care- 
fully the very important character of the 
Council’s duties in recording their votes in the 
forthcoming election. 


BERESFORD PITE. 


“REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS.” 


S1r,—May I be permitted to say a few words 
in reply to Mr. Gilbee Scott’s very ingenious 
letter in your last issue. 

It is quite true that he sent his circular to the 
members of the Registration Committee before 
that committee first sat. But he omits to add 
that, when it met, one of the first things it did 
was to pass a practically unanimous vote 
requesting Mr. Gilbee Scott not to issue it to the 
members of the Institute generally, pending the 
deliberations of the Registration Committee. 

Unfortunately, this resolution was not officially 
conveyed to Mr. Scott in time for his next com- 
mittee meeting, but his committee knew all 
about it, as Mr. Seth Smith wrote to Mr. Scott 
informing him of it and Mr. Cross-was present 
at both the meetings of the Registration Com- 
mittee and of the so-called London Com- 
mittee when it was resolved to send out the 
circular and take a poll,“ in spite of their 
having been requested not to do so. This is 
what Mr. Scott calls assisting the Council! 

Another point is that Mr. Scott speaks the 
whole time as if the Council of the Institute had 
the matter in hand, whereas it is a committee 
specially appointed at a general meeting of 
members, and not the Council, which is consi- 
dering the question. Of course the Council is 
largely represented on the Registration Com- 
mittee, but the London Committee appear 
to think that the best way to expedite matters 
and assist is to largely reconstitute the 
Registration Committee by electing a different 
Council. 

The one redeeming feature about the whole 


movement is that several members of Mr. 
Scott's committee Soap. bite as soon as they 
found what was being done, another fact that 
Mr. Scott omits to mention. 

As to Mr. Scott’s special pleading on the 
question of the poll itself, he tells us that 
95 per cent. of the answers were in favour of 
Statutory Qualification, but he omits to tell us 
what proportion the answers bear to the total 
number of circulars sent out, or how many went 
into aa . basket. aa oe 

nting that his figures are imposing, they do 
195 alter the fact that the Institute hiss 
appointed a committee to report on the subject, 
whereas the London Committee has 
appointed itself, and has taken its poll, in spite of 
being requested not to do so by the appointed 
representatives of the Institute. Mr. Gilbee 
Scott and the rump of his supporters may think 
this action justifiable, but it is doubtful if many 
others will agree with them ; and, if he and his 
committee continue their mischievous career 
by endeavouring to obtain the return of only 
their special candidates at the pending election, 
they will assist in prejudicing the question, 
instead of helping to bring about the calm, 
deliberate, dispassionate, and business-like con- 
siderationfof the whole subject which I feel 
sure is the-spirit in which the vast majority of 
the members of the Registration Committee 
are considering it; at least, that is the spirit, I 
can answer for it, of 

ONE oF THEIR NUMBER. 


OLD BUILDINGS NEAR MANCHESTER. 

Sin, The Manchester Society of Architects 
is endeavouring to compile a complete list of 
all old buildings in a district, seventy miles 
square, surrounding Manchester, which may 
be worthy of the attention of architects; to 
include very brief notes of their character, 
date, and comparative importance, with a ma 
to show their positions. Such a list should, 
we think, of considerable value to archi- 
tects, both to those living in the district, and 
also to visitors, so that we feel justified in 
asking for some outside assistance in the exten- 
sive work of collecting information. 

We have printed a preliminary list (of which 
a copy is enclosed), containing slight notes on 
same 350 buildings, and we earnestly hope 
that some of your readers may be willjng to 
co-operate with us in making the list more 
useful to architects; either by correcting 
errors in the present list, amplifying the notes 
(which are at present far too crude in most 
cases), suggesting additions, or giving photo- 
gra or reproductions of drawings of the 
buildings for our Library Reference Portfolio. 

To anyone willing to take even a very small 
share in the work we shall be glad to forward 
a ree of the preliminary list.— For the Map 
Sub-Committee, ALFRED E. CORBETT 


Editor. 
78, Cross-street, Manchester. 
— ä — -— 
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ARCH ES.— XVIII. 


NASMUCH as the dead load upon an 
arch is generally much greater than 
the live load, an arch designed 7sOo 
that the line of resistance follows 
the axis for the dead load and a live load across 
the span will usually be safe for a moving load. 
It is generally necessary to consider only two 
cases, one with a moving load over all, and the 
other with a moving load over one-half of the 
span. 

Pig the result of a trial is to show that any 
line of resistance for the combined dead and 
live loads extends beyend- the middle third of 
the arch ring, the thickness of the ring may be 
increased. A new determination need nct 
necessarily be made, especially if the line of 
resistance for the dead load coincides: with 
the axis of the arch. + 

When the entire load is stationary, as in an 
aqueduct or an arch sustaining part of a build- 
ing, and when the entire load is practical] 
stationary, as in an arch at a considerable 
depth below the surface of the ground or of an 
earthen embankment, the weight of the spand- 
rels can be regulated so as to cause the line of 
resistance to follow very closely the axis of the 
arch ring. 

In the preceding article we have alread 
dealt with one type of arch (see Figs. 68 and 80) 
a 1 this eared Se readily be attained. 

e following met is applicable to any 

rad load — f 
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Let Fig. 71 represent an arch for which it is 
required to dispose the loading so that the 
line of resistance may coincide with the axis 
of the arch ring. 

Considering the left hand side A B of the 
-arch, divide the masonry ring and the load 
dato any number of convenient parts by vertical 
dines, and radial lines intersecting the axis of 
the arch at the pointsabcdefandg. Then 
onstruct a force diagram, drawing om any 
point O the radiating lines a! b! cf di el f' g 
parallel to the tangents of the axis of the arch 
ring at the points a b c d e f g, and draw the 
vertical line P Q at such distance from O that 
w, shall represent, to any convenient scale, 
the load on the section a b of the arch ring, 
ducluding the weight of the voussoirs. Then 
the distances w, W, Ws Wy w; and w, on the 
vertical line P Q represent the required values 


RSS 


Fig. 78. 
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Fig. 76. 


of the loads on the several divisions of the arch. 

Lay off the distances w, to w, at the centres 
of the respective sections vertically upwards 
from the centre line of the arch ring, and draw 
the curve E F. This represents approximately 
the upper limit or contour of the 5 
load that will cause the line of resistance to 
pass through the centre of each joint. 

By suitable variation of the material formin 
the spandrel filling up to the formation leve 
C D, and by arranging for vacant spaces as 
required, the actual load can be made equivalent 
in intensity and distribution to the reduced 
load indicated by the diagram, and the thick- 
ness of the arch ring can be reduced to a 
minimum. 

It will be observed that the distance between 
the load contour and the arch ring increases 
rapidly with the angular distance from the 


77772 
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Fig. 79. 


crown, and that the increase is particulari 
marked as the springing is approached. 2 
a semi-circular arch the distance is infinite, 
as the reader may readily prove for himself 
by the construction of a diagram formi a 
continuation of Fig. 71. Hence it follows that 
it is impossible to load a circular arch beyond 
a certain distance from the crown, so that the 
line of resistance shall coincide with the axis 
of the arch ring. 

For this reason it is usual to consider the 
ring to act as an arch only within an angular 
distance of 45 deg. on either side of the crown, 
and to build up 3 backing to the corre- 
sponding level. (See Fig. 62, p. 393.) 

Rankine demonstrates“ that the horizontal 
thrust is nearly equal to the weight supported 
between the crown and that part of -the soffit 
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whose inclination is 45 deg. Thus, in Fig. 72, 
let A C B represent one-half of a circular arch, 
O being the centre of the intrados, and O A its 
radius. Draw O C F, making the angle AOC = 
45 deg. with the vertical ; then the horizontal 
thrust of the arch will be nearly equal to the 
weight of the mass A C F V U which lies between 
the joint C F and the crown. The point F is 
that OP to whose level the backing should be 
Carried up solid, or, at all events, be bonded 
or join in such a manner that it shall be 
capable of transmitting the required horizontal 
ies tly desirable, h 

t is frequently desirable, however, to c 
the backing still further towards the “own, 
ita extent and thickness being varied according 

to circumstances. 

Solid backing may be provided by thickening 
the arch ring between the apparent springing 
and the joint of rupture, or the arch ring may 
be reinforced by coursed masonry, rubble, or 
concrete laid outside and above the voussoirs. 

Backing is occasionally built in radial course, 
forming extensions of the bed joints of the 
voussoirs, but is more generally laid in horizontal 
courses, abutting against the arch ring, some 
stones of which project so as to insure a good 
bond. Sometimes the outer ends of the voussoirs 
are cut with horizontal faces, as in Fig. 62, 
p. 393, the backing being built in courses of 
the same depth as the steps so formed, and 
bonded with them. 

In small arches the outer spandrel walls are 
often filled with earth from the arch ring up 
to the road level, as in Fig. 73. As we have 
already pointed out in Article VII., p. 170, 
earth so employed cannot exert a vertical 
pressure equivalent to its weight, and the 
action of the side walls tends further to relieve 
the arch ring from the direct pressure of the 
earth. When a retaining wall is built above 
the abutments, as in Fig. 68, the earth filling 
may, however, be regarded without much error 
as exercising vertical pressure upon the arch 
ring. 

Fig. 74 shows an arch in which the spandrel, 
between the arch ring and the road level, is 
partly filled with masonry backing, sloping 
gradually from the crown towards the springing, 
the remaining space being filled with eart 

between longitudinal walls. 

When earth filling is adopted, tie- walls built 
transversely between the longitudinal span irel 
walls may be necessary for affording lateral 
support to the latter. The distance from centre 
to centre of the tie-walls should be about four 
times the distance between the centres of the 
spandrel walls. 

Fig. 75 shows two methods of lightening the 
apon T By the use of brick filling above 
the backing; and (2) by leaving an empty space 
above the backing. Fig. 76 shows another 
method of lightening the spandrels by the use 
of longitudinal biic arched openings. 

It is very difficult to determine the precise 
value of the stability added to an arch ring 
by the employment of backing, but it is quite 
certain that the additional security thereby 
afforded is very considerable. Well-built 
masonry can be stepped out to an angle of 
fully 50 deg. from the horizontal, and remain 
PEART stable, providing its weight is properly 
counterbalanced. Consequently cases often 
occur in which the visible ring of voussoirs in 
an arch is chiefiy useful as an ornament, and 
ita value, so far as stability is concerned, may 
be actually less than that of the masonry 
backing. 

The top of the backing, or any parte of the 
upper surface of the arch ring that are simply 
covered with earth, should be protected by a 
coating of cement mortar, coal tar, or asphalt 
to prevent the percolation of water. here 
voids are left in the spandrel filling, ventilation 
holes should be provided, and drain pipes must 
be inserted wherever necessary for the removal 
of water. In arched bridges of more than 
one span, drainage is usually effected by slopi 
the upper surface of the backing from eac 
side and from the centre of each span towards 
a central point over each intermediate pier. 
Water thus collected can be discharged by 
drain pipes passing through the haunches. 

The stability of an abutment cannot be 
considered separately, for it is governed by the 
position of the line of resistance of the arch. 
Therefore, for the purposes of calculation, the 
abutment should be treated as forming a part 
of the arch, and its stability can be deter- 
mined by extending the load line of the force 
diagram drawn for the arch, so as to include 
the forces acting upon the abutment. The 


reactions can then be obtained in the usual 
manner, or by the following method :— 

Let Fig. 77 be an abutment subjected to a 
horizontal force a b, and a vertical force b c 
of which the resultant R = a acts at the 
point c. These forces, together with the 
weights of the four blocks of the masonry, are 
set out to any convenient scale as indicated 
in Fig. 78. The weights of the four blocks 
are c d, de, e f, and / g, and their centres of 
gravity are shown in Fig. 78 by small circles. 

he pressure on the point d is the resultant 
a c red a d, the line of action of which 
passes through the intersection of a c, and a 
vertical line through the centre of gravity of 
the block, the point of application at d being 
indicated by an arrow parallel to a d. The 
resultant pressures at the remaining pointe 
e, /, and g, in Fig. 77, are parallel and equal to 
a e, a f, and a g, in Fig. 78. A line connecting 
the points of application c, d, e, /, and g, of the 
resultant pressures on the successive joints of 
the masonry would be the line of resistance 
for the abutment. 

Fig. 79 shows two lines of resistanoe for the 
abutment of the semi- arch, illustrated in Fig. 47, 
p. 229. The inner of these lines has been 

etermined by a continuation of the method 
described in Article IX., and the outer line 
by a continuation of Scheffler’s method, 
described in Article XI. 

In the former case, although the horizontal 
componente of the external forces acting upon 
the arch ring are duly considered, the horizontal 
component of the external force acting against 
the abutment is disregarded, and, if taken 
into account, the line of resistance would be 
still nearer the axis of the abutment than is 
shown in Fig. 79. It is evident that if Scheffler’s 
line of resistance be accepted, the width of the 
abutment must be considerably increased to 
comply with the condition of stability which 
dictates that the line of resistance must lie 
within the middle third. 

Consequently, we find that any theory of 
arch construction in which the external forces 
are assumed to be entirely vertical, clearly 
necessitates much heavier abutments than a 
theory in which the existence of the horizontal 
components is properly recognised. 

When this line of resistance has been deter- 
mined, the stability of the abutment against 
failure by rotation, and against failure by 
crushing, may be conside as described in 
Article IX., p. 229. By the same article it 
will be seen that stability against sliding is 
to be assured by making the joints of an abut- 
ment nearly perpendicular to the line of resist- 
ance. Hence the construction of the abutment 
in radiating courses is clearly conducive to 
maximum strength and stability, especially 
when the foundation is good and the height 
of the springing is not great. The face of an 
abutment so built is really a continuation of the 
intrados of the arch, and its back is a continua- 
tion of the extrados of the backing, which should 
likewise be built in radiating courses. 

Although the advantage of radiating jointe 
is generally recognised, many designers make 
it a practice to hide this form of construction 
by outer walls of masonry laid in horizontal 
courses. This practice is strongly to be con- 
demned, as it is entirely contrary to the prin- 
ciples of true artistic design to hide the charac- 
teristic features of a structure in this manner. 

In the design of abutments generally it must 
be remembered that not only has the outward 
thrust of the arch to be resisted, but the inward 
thrust of the earth. In arches of considerable 
span the former is the more important factor ; 
and in small arches, particularly those having 
a heavy surcharge, the latter is the more 
important. N for large arches, 
or for arches of which the surcharge is small 
proportionately to the span, the abutments 
should be designed with especial regard to the 
thrust of the arch; and for arches of which 
the surcharge is proportionately great, the 
abutments should be designed to act as retaining 
walls. 
Abutments are frequently built with trans- 
verse archways, or with internal hollows. This 
practice is advantageous, as conducing to 
stability and economy. When archways are 
employed inverts should be built at the bottom 
with the object of distributing the load over the 
greatest possible area. 

To provide for the permanent stability of a 
pier common to two arches, it is essential that 
the line of pressure should be confined to the 
middle third of the masonry. 

Let Fig. 80 be a pier resisting the thrust 


of an arch on either side. The thrust of the 
left hand arch is a ö, and that of the right hand 
arch b c, the point of intersection being at c. 
In this case it is assumed that a b is greater 
than b c. To any convenient scale, lay off 
the two forces a b, ö c, and the weights of the 
four blocks c d, d e, e f, f g, of the pier masonry, 
as in Fig. 81. The direction of the resultant 
pressure at the point c in Fig. 81, is R. a c, 
and the resultant pressure on the joint d is the 
resultant of a c + cd = a d, its line of action 
c d passing through c. The lines of action of 
the pressures on the remaining joints will also 
pass through c, as the centres of gravity of all 
the masonry blocks are on the vertical line 
A B, passing through this point. These lines 
of action c d, ce, c f, and cg, are parallel respec- 
ey to the resultants a d, d e, a f, and a g in 

ig. 81. 

the thrusts of the two arches were equal 
in intensity and direction, the resultant line of 
pressure on the pier would necessarily lie along 
the vertical axis A B. 

An abutment pier is designed to reflect vibra- 
tions passing from arch to arch along a viaduct. 
During the erection of the structure it acts as 
an abutment, as, for instance, when the arches 
on one side are partly built. The temporary 
line of pressure during the construction of the 
arches may then approach nearer to the outside 
of the pier than would be permissible after- 
wards, as the load is perfectly steady and in one 
direction only. Hence the line of stress may 
temporarily lie outside the middle third of the 
masonry, and under such circumstances it may 
be safe to permit the centres of stress to approach 
to within one-eighth of the thickness from the 
outer face of the masonry. 

If by any misadventure one arch of a series 
should collapse during construction, or after- 
wards, the damage should only extend to the 
nearest abutment pier. In a long viaduct, 
simply supported by common piers, the failure 
of one span would almost inevitably be followed 
by the failure of the entire structure. There- 
fore it will be seen that the incorporation of 
strong abutment piers at suitable intervals 
is a most necessary precaution. 

— ä .Ü—˙2ꝛr— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Great MASTERS: REPRODUCTIONS IN PHOTO- 


GRAVURE. Part XIV. (W. Heinemann. 3s.) 
SLixos BY AND SILIN SBE X Cas TEE. By the 


Rev. Arthur St. Clair Brooke. (Methuen and 
Co. 7s. 6d.) 
Homes ror THE Country. By R. A 


Briggs, architect. (B. T. Batsford. 10s. 6d.) 

A POCKET-BOOK OF TABLES AND MEMORANDA. 
By J. Wright Clarke. (B. T. Bateford. ls. 6d.) 

THE ART OF MASONRY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By William Diack. (Offices of the Stone Trades 
Journal). | 

Best METHOD oF SwAOR DISPOSAL FOR 
SMALL Communitigs. By F. Wallis Stcddart. 
(John Wright and Co., Bristol. Gd.) 

A Précis or THE ENGLIsH Law AFFECTING 
LANDLORD AND TENANT. By Laurence Duck- 
worth. (Effingham Wilson. 2s.) 

THB EXPERIMENTAL BACTERIAL TREATMENT 
or Lonpon SRWAOGR. By Professor F. Clowes 
and A. C. Houston. (P. S. King and Son. 10s.) 


—ͤsꝛdS. —— 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Tux Savor Hore. Exrension.—The new 
buildings which give the Savoy Hotel a fron- 
tage on the Strand, and which have been con- 
structed on the American system, have been 

ractioally completed. The hotel will, in 
uture, have frontage and entrance on the 
Strand, and another on the embankment. The 
courtyard has been paved with indiarubber 
slabs, so as to insure quiet. On the right as 
one enters is the Savoy Theatre; on the left 
and front is the hotel. The left side is given 
up to a Parisian café. Part of the premises 
are to be devoted to flats, or residential suites. 
The architects were Messrs. Colloutt and 
Hamp, the woodwork in the entrance hall and 
the extension to the restaurant was entrusted to 
Mossrs. Gillow and Co., and the whole of the 
sanitary work was carried out by Messrs. 
Doulton and Co. Next week.we hope to give 
a fuller account of the new work. 

CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, Leeps.—The new 
Roman Catholio Cathedral for the diocese of 
Leeds was inaugurated a few days ago. The 
site of the old cathedral and schools was re- 

uired for a street improvement by the Leeds 

rporation, who not only gave 46,000/. for the 
land, but made over the site for the new 
cathedral to the Catholio authorities, costing 
an additional 30,0002. The architect is Mr. 
J. H. Eastwood, of Kensington. The building. 
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was illustrated and described ii sir issues 
for March 9, and May 18, 1901. An illus- 
Tanon of the altar was given on October 31, 


GORTLETTERA New CHURCH, IRELAND. The 
new Church of St. Mary's, Gortlettera, was 
opened a few days ago. The church is 
cruciform, consisting of nave, transepts, and 
chancel. The nave is 60 ft. by 25 ft., and is 
lighted by six single-light windows—three on 
either side—with lancet heads. 
are lighted by similar windows—two on either 
side—and by a three-light window on the 
gables. The chancel is 25 ft. by 14 ft. The 
roof is covered with blue slates and red-crested 
ridge tiles. The sacristy is 17 ft. by 13 ft. 
Over the front entrance of the church is a rose 
window, and on either side of the entrance 
is a small single-light window, with cusped head, 
as also four-angle buttresses. The high altar 
is worked in Sicilian marble, with supports 
and carvings of statuary and coloured marble 
shafts. The set of candlesticks were supplied 
by Messrs. Gunning and Reynolds, Dublin, 
and the stations of the cross by Messrs. Cop- 
pestan, Dublin. The floor is laid with wood, and 
the walls internally are plastered and finished 
in Keane’s cement. Mr. Fee, of Longford, 
was the contractor, and Mr. T. F. M‘Namara 
the architect, Dublin. 

St. JosepH’s CHURCH, TERENURE, I[RELAND.— 
The dedication of the new Roman Catholic 
Church (St. Joseph’s), Terenure, took place 
on the 24th ult. The cost of the building has 
been about 20,000/7., which includes the cost 
of the high altar and of the furniture. The 
Church is complete with the exception of the 
tower and spire. It was built by Messrs. 
Meade and Son, from designs by Mr. W. H. 
Byrne. 

CHURCH, SwaNNINGTON,  LEICESTERSHIRE.-— 
The new chancel and .restored portions of 
St. George's Church, Swannington, were 
dedicated on St. George’s Day. The architect 
for the work was Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 
of London. 

New WESLEYAN SCHOOL, SKELMANTHORPE. 
YorxsHrre.—The foundation stones were laid 
recently of the new Wesleyan Sunday-school at 
Skelmanthorpe, Yorkshire. The new build- 
ing will be 54 ft. by 29 ft. 6 in., with two class- 
rooms on the same floor, and a large class- 
room on the first floor. There are also six 
existing class-rooms and a kitchen underneath 
the new school, with entrances on the same 
level as the chapel floor. The roof will be in 
pitchpine, ceiled at the collar beams, and 
covered with green Westmorland slates. Mr. 
Joseph Berry, of Huddersfield, is the archi- 
tect, and the following are the various con- 
tractors :—Masons, Messrs. John Hollingworth 
and Sons, Cumberworth; joiners, Mr. Tom 
Blacker, Skelmanthorpe; plumbers, Messrs. 
W. France and Co., Honley; plasterer, Mr. 
John Hallas, Clayton West; slaters, Messrs. 
T. Longbottom and Sons, Lockwood; painters, 
Messrs. Dyson and Armitage, Skelmanthorpe; 
concreter, Mr. John Cooke, Huddersfieid : 
heating engineers, Messrs. Brook, Hardcastle, 
and Watson, Huddersfield. The cost will be 
about 1,6002. 

COMPLETION OF SOUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC. 
—The formal opening on the 6th inst., by Earl 
Cadogan, of the new hall, classrooms, labora- 
tories, etc., at the South-Western Polytechnic, 
Manresa-road, Chelsea, marks the completion 
of this institution within the original site. 
After a public competition, the designs of the 
late Mr. J. M. Brydon were selected, and the 
first portion of the institution was erected and 
opened for work in 1895. By the rapid growth 
of the institution this soon proved inadequate 
to the requirements, as, early in 1899, further 
sums being granted, and the conditions having 
materially changed, the Governing Body in- 
structed Mr. F. G. Knight to prepare plans 
for additional classrooms. lecture theatre. 
laboratories, and other buildings. Contracts 
were then entered into, and have since con- 
tinuously been undertaken for additions, finally 
culminating in the present contract for the 
erection of the large hall, 68 ft. 6 in. by 
43 ft. 3 in., for the combined purpose of a 
public hall (for concerts or other entertain- 
ments), and the female students’ gymnasium, 
with classrooms, lavatories, etc., adjoining. an 
advanced cookery classroom, bricklayers and 
plasterers’ workshops, photographic labora- 
tories, a new refreshment department, new 
boiler house for 300 n.h.p. boiler, erected bv 
Messrs. Danks and Co., with Messrs. Greens’ 
economiser, and Sturtevant’s fan propeller. 
Extensions to the mechanical and electrical 
laboratories, new wiring shop, etc., etc. The 
general plan of the institution is a parallelo- 
gram, about 214 ft. by 187 ft., with the hall 
across the centre axis, with large internal 
areas on either side. A corridor, 8 ft. in 
width, is continued around the building on the 
ground and first floors, with the various labora- 
tories, classrooms, etc., generally on the outer 
side. The difficulty of combining the hall for 


The transepts | 


concerts, etc., and a gymnasium has been met 
by arranging for the quick and easy removal 
of all the apparatus for the latter, either into 
the roof or under the floor. Being also a 

ublic hall, the requirements of the London 

ounty Council have been met, and the build- 
ing, as far as possible, has been constructed 
of fireproof material. All floors are of iron 
and ooncrete, with rock maple block flooring, 
except the hall, where maple batten flooring 
is laid on sleepers bedded in the concrete; the 
roof is of steel construction with metal lath- 
ing, and granitic silicon plastering. Fire 
mains, hydrants, etc., have been carried out by 
Messrs. Shand, Mason, and Co. The heating 
of the hall and the adjoining rooms and the 
original gymnasium is by a combined system 
of Plenum and natural ventilation, i. e., 
fresh air is drawn in at the basement level and 
driven through ducts by a 40. in. electrically- 
driven fan over large batteries, entering the 
hall and other rooms at the floor level and 
extracted through or at the level of ceilings. 
The remainder of the institution is heated by 
the exhaust steam to radiators in all rooms. 
corridors, etc. This work has been executed 
by Messrs. Z. D. Berry and Sons. The piers 
in the side walls of the hall being reduced to 
the smallest possible dimensions to admit the 
greatest amount of window openings, the roof 
is constructed and carried by two trussed steel 
purlins, resting on the end walls, braced to- 
gether at intervals, relieving the weight from 
side walls. This, with the whole of the con- 
structional irouwork and concrete flooring, has 
been executed by Messrs. Dennett and Ingle. 
All the gymnasium fixtures have been made by 
English manufacturers; the joinery work by 
Messrs. S. Elliott and Sons, of Reading: iron- 
work by Mr. E. Goddard. The general con- 
tractor for the last contract has been Mr. A. A. 
Webber, of Mortimer-street, W., and Mr. W. 
Winteringham has acted as clerk of the works. 

Police Stations, BrruincHiM.—On the 19th 
ult., at the Council House, Birmingham. 
Major J. Stewart, R.E., one of the inspectors 
of the Local Government Board, held an in- 
quiry relative to the application of the City 
Council for sanction to borrow 7, 000“. for the 
erection of a sub- police station at Lingard- 
street, Nechells; 1,322/. for the purpose of 
enlarging Duke-street police station, and 
1.550“. for the purchase of property situate at 
the junction of Wright-road and Malthouse- 
lane with the Washwood Heath-road. for 
the purpose of a police station. The City 
Surveyor (Mr. J. Price), and the Building 
Surveyor (Mr. A. W. Lee) were amongst those 
present. 

Carré, Hatirax.—Messrs. G. Webster and 
Sons have just extended their Silver-street 
café. As a result of the extension the seating 
accommodation has been increased to between 
seventy and eighty. The work has been 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Kershaw, architect. Messrs. Moss Bros. were 
responsible for the furnishings, and Messrs. J. 
Sunderland and Co. for the electrical fittings. 

Barus, Derby.—The new Corporation baths 
have been erected from plans prepared by 
Mr. John Ward, the Borough Surveyor, the 
contractors being Messrs. Chattle. of Derby. 
and the clerk of the works Mr. W. C. Gar- 
dener. The building is of red brick with stone 
facings. The large swimming bath is 100 ft. 
long and 30 ft. wide, and will hold 96.000 
gallons of water. The building is illuminated by 
the electric light, the work of Messrs. Newton 
Bros. Mr. Buxton has been responsible for 
the painting. The suite of rooms, in addition 
to the caretakers’ apartments. include a com- 
mittee room, pay offices, superintendent’s 
room, etc.: whilst in winter a special flooring 
can be put down, and the large bath-room 
used for dancing, etc. There are spare rooms 
at the end, which may be utilised as dressing 
or waiting rooms. There is also a refreshment 
room. A special feature is the Turkish bath. 
There is also a plunge bath, and a Russian 
vapour bath. Most of the walls are of glazed 
bricks, and teak is used in the woodwork. In 
the woman’s department there are three first. 
class and five second-class baths, and on the 
men's side there are five first-class and 
twenty-three second-class baths, in addition to 
Harper baths. In connexion with the swim- 
ming bath there are sixty-eight dressing-boxes, 
including one double one. The engineering 


work was carried out by Messrs. Jerram and 
Co.. Derby. The sub-contractors are a: 
follows:—Masonry, A. Pinder, Derby: 


plumbing, Jerram and Co., Derby; tiling, W. 
Frost and Son. Derby; marble work, S. Tink- 
ler, Derby; wrought ironwork and bells. 
Taylor, Whiting, and Taylor, Derby; stokerx 
to hot rooms, T. Bradford and Co., Salford: 
steel roof trusses, A. Handyside and Co.. 
Derby; staining and polishing, W. J. Betts 
and Son, Derby; mosaic floors, J. and H. 
Patteson, Manchester; 
Bassant, London; tile paving, H. Owen, 
Derby; clocks, John Smith and Sons, Derby; 


parquetry floors, H. 


iron staircases, Hayward Bros. and Eckstein, 
London; plastering, Albert Dakin, Derbv. 

INEBRIATES’ Homes, Lancuo.—The Inebriates’ 
Homes, erected by the Lancashire County ard 
Borough Councils at Langho, near Whalley, 
were opened recently. The elevations of the 
buildings are in the Queen Anne style. the 
facings being of Accrington red-pressed bricks, 
relieved with stone dressings, with rocis 
covered with light green Westmorland slates. 
The administrative buildings and dwellings 
are arranged round a quadrangle. 
accommodation for inmates will be provided 
for in six blocks of semi-detached villas, con- 
nected with the administrative blocks by 
means of covered ways. Each house is com- 
plete in itself, accommodating ten persons, and 
containing a day-room, attendants’ room, scul- 
lery, lavatory, bath, store, and boot- room. 
and separate single bedrooms throughout. duc 
attention having been given in these buildiz gs 
to the proper classification of inmates Tae 
day-rooms have a southern aspect. The 
southern portion of the administrative bu: ld. 
ings, facing the 1 contains offices 
for the director, lady superintendent. clerk. 
committee, visiting-rooms, surgery, with other 
suites of rooms. Situated behind this cfice 
block is a dining hall, capable of seating 20. 
persons, the intention of the committee beirg 
that all inmates shall take their meals in the 
same room. Classification will secured by 
means of screens that will be used to sub- 
divide the room. The hall will also be used 
for recreation. On the south side there is a 
chapel. A building to the north-east of the 
administrative block will be used for boiler- 
house, and for electrical plant. laundry, water 
tower, and workshops. The buildings are in 
telephonic communication with each other. and 
the heating and ventilation is carried out on 
the Plenum system. The sewage will be 
dealt with bv bacterial treatment, and tanks 
with a capacity commensurate to a popula- 
tion of 400 have been provided. The farm 
buildings are conveniently situated, and the 
roads leading to and from them are to be 
made suitable for all farm purposes. The 
buildings have been erected from the designs 
of the county architect, Mr. Littler. The 
clerk of the works was Mr. J. Kirkbride. 
The general contract has been carried out by 
Messrs. J. Gerrard and Sons, Ltd.. Swinton. 
Messrs. Wood and Slacke. Blackburn, hare 
been responsible for the electric installation; 
Messrs. ates and Thom, Blackburn, have 
supplied the boilers: and the furnishing bas 
been entrusted to Messrs. Kendal, Milne and 
Co., Manchester. 

New Isoration Hospital, CHISSWIcCkE.— The 
Chiswick Urban District Council have erected 
an Infectious Diseases Hospital at a cost of 
about 12,000/., which was opened recentls. 


The hospital is situated at the _ norb- 
east end of Clayponds-lane, a tion of 
the grounds being in the Urban District of 


Brentford, and a portion in the Borough of 
Ealing. Immediately facing the hospital, on 
the west, is the Brentford Sanatorium, and a 
little to the north is the Ealing Hospital. 
which is about to be enlarged at an estimated 
cost of 15.0007. The site is rectangular in 
shape. three acres in extent, and has a grave! 
soil. The buildings. in order to get a proper 
fall for drainage into the Ealing Sewage 
Works, have had to be raised several feet 
above ground level. and the drains are laid 
under the footpaths which traverse the 
grounds. The sewage is discharged. by 8 
specially-constructed sewer, direct into the 
Ealing Séwage Works. At the highest point 
of each soil drain is fixed an automatic flusb- 
ing tank. The whole of the surface water 
drainage is conveyed to a deep concrete tank 
built on the south side of the laundry: therce 
it is pumped into a tank over the laundry and 
used far washing purposes. The site is sur- 
rounded by a boundary wall, 7 ft. high: the 
buildings are of stock bricks. with red dress- 
ings and slate roofs, and consist of the follow- 
ing:—Porter’s lodge at the entrance gates at 
the western boundary—this is small. beirg 
only designed for the porter and his wife: 
reached by a carriage drive are the receiving- 
rooms, three in number. each about 12 ft. by 
8 ft., the centre one containing a bath, cor. 
nected by covered corridor to the administra- 
tive block, which consists of mat ron's bed. 
room, three nurses’ bedrooms, three servasts 

bedrooms, linen and general stores, bathroom, 
etc.. on the frst floor. and medical officer: 
sitting-room (15 ft. square), laboratory (10 ft 
6 in. by 7 ft. 6 in.). dispensary (15 ft. 

by 7 ft. 6 in.). matron’s sitting-room, and 
nurses’ sitting-room (each about 15 ft. square’. 
kitchen (17 ft. square). scullery (10 ft. square). 
larder (10 ft. by 6 ft.), and offices on the 
ground floor. all these rooms being 10 ft. is 
height. On the east side, connected by a 
covered corridor, is the scarlet fever block. 

which has two large wards, male and female 

(36 ft. long. 26 ft. wide, and 13 ft. in height). 
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to receive six beds in each. These wards are 
fitted with centre stoves by Shoreland, with cold 
air inlet and flues under the floors. At the 
end of each of these wards is a paying ward 
(26 ft. by 12 ft. by 13 ft.) 
beds. Connected with these wards are lava- 
tories, etc., the walls of which are lined with 
opalite tiling, and the partitions between water- 
closets, eto., are white enamelled slate, carried 
6 ft. 6 in. above the floor. The floors consist 
of a deal sub-floor, lined with polished pitch- 
Pine, secret nailed. The ventilation is by 
means of glass hoppers to each window, and 
air inlets on the floor line at the head of each 
bed, with Sheringham’s ventilators at the 
ceiling. Between the two wards is a nurses’ 
duty-room (about 14 ft. square), with observa- 
tion windows looking into each ward. Stand- 
ing in the entrance lobby to this pavilion is 
a portable bath, fitted with rubber wheels for 
the purpose of taking into the wards. On the 
nort 
connected with it by a covered corridor, is the 
5 block. This contains two wards 
24 ft. by 16 ft.), male and female, to accom- 
modate two beds each, with lavatories, etc., at 
each end, and nurses’ duty-room (13 ft. square) 
in the centre, with observation windows, etc. 
This pavilion has a verandah on the south 
side, and is fitted in a similar manner to the 
scarlet fever block. At the north-west corner 
of the ground are situated the laundry build- 


ings, which consist of :—-Disinfecting and pure 
room (each 12 ft. square), fitted with a Wash- 
ington Lyons machine, engine-room, and 


boiler-house (14 ft. by 12 ft.). coal stores, wash- 
house (24 ft. by 19 ft.), etc, with washing 
machine, hydro extractor, wringer, and 
Ducoden ironing machine, washing tubs, rins- 
ing tanks, etc. In the ironing-room is con- 
structed a drying-chamber, heated by steam 
coil, and fitted with drving-horses on steel 
runners. On the north side of the laundry is 
the mortuary, fitted with enamelled slate post- 
mortem slab, with sinks and lavatory (hot and 
cold water supply), and benches for coffins. 
with a viewing lobbv outside. The whole of 
the walls are covered with opalite tiling with 
circular angles. Adjoining is the ambulance 
shed. to accommodate two vehicles. As now 
usual in hospitals, there are no uare 
angles throughout either of the pavilions. 
the junctions of the ceiling and walls and of 
the floor and walls, as well as the reveals and 
sills of the windows being all circular in 
section. The whole of the buildings are heated 
with hot-water radiators, which are supplied 
from heating chamber under the receiving. 
rooms, which contain two boilers, one for the 
hot water supply to sinks and lavatories, and 
the other for the radiators. In addition to 
the radiators, there are stoves in each of the 
rooms. The whole of the disinfecting and 
laundry machinery has been supplied by 
Messrs. Goddard, Massey. and Warner. Ltd.. 
of Nottingham. The buildings are lighted 
with electric light throughout, supplied by the 
Ealing Corporation. and are all connected by 
telephone to the administrative block. The 
site was formerly an orchard, and in laying 
out the grounds, advantage has been taken of 
the opportunity to utilise a large number of 
good fruit-bearing trees for the purposes of 
‘the hospital. The grounds have been laid out 
under the supervision of Mr. S. T. Wright. 
the Superintendent of the Roval Horticultural 
Society's gardens, at Chiswick, and, when 
completed. will make the hospital an ideal and 
pleasant spot. The whole of the plans and 
specifications were prepared by Mr. Sydney 
Evdmann. under the supervision of the late 
-surveyor (Mr. A. Ramsden), and the works 
have been executed, under Mr. Eydmann's 
superintendence as architect. The quantities 
were supplied be Messrs. Morris Evans and 
Son. The buildings have been erected bv 
Mr. Edwin Wall, of Lower Tooting. who has 
executed similar work on a much larger scale 
for the Metropolitan Asvlums Board. 

EXTENSION OF Motor Works. GrnDrORD.— 
The extension of the motor works of Messrs. 
Dennis Bros., Guildford. has now been com- 
pleted. The extended premises have been 
erected from designs by Mr. John Lake, of 

- Guildford, the contractors having been Messrs. 
Drowley and Co.. of Woking. With the addi- 
tional land acquired. the new buildings have 
cost 8.0002., and the machinery has involved an 
expenditure of an additional 5,000}. A power 
elevator has been constructed. and will N 
cars to any floor desired, both on the new 
extension and the old building. A stone stair- 
case has been constructed bv order of the 
authorities, which leads to all floors, while an 
air shaft has been placed between the two 
buildings, and as a further precaution in case 
of fire an outside iron staircase will be con- 
structed. 

THEATRE. Lord RBOROTCGRH. At the Lough- 
borough Petty Sessions, on the 27th ult., Mr. 
R. S. Clifford. sen., renewed his application 
on behalf of Mr. John George Tindall Robert- 


to accommodate two 


side of the administrative block, and 


son for à full licence for a new theatre to be 
erected in Packe-street. Mr. A. E. King, 
architect and surveyor, produced the plans, 
which showed that accommodation was pro- 
vided for 806 persons. There would be two 
bars. The magistrate granted the licence. 

New. Hosprrat, MexsorovucH.—The founda- 
tion stone of the new Montagu Hospital, Mex- 
borough, was recently laid. The new build- 
ing, which stands on a site at the corner of 
Adwich-road and Cemetery-road, will be 
erected on the isolated buildings plan. In one 
pavilion will be two wards to accommodate 
ten and eight male patients respectively, and 
in the other pavilion a ward for eight women 
and children, in addition to which there will 
be an isolation ward and a small ward for two 
patients. The scheme also includes a separated 
operating room, with small ward attached, 
fitted up with surgical appliances and 
requisites, Board room, laundry, ambulance 
room, and suitable accommodation for the 
matron, nursing staff, and servants. 
estimated cost of building and furnishing, ex- 
clusive of the land (valued at 7502.), is 8,000/. 
The architect is Mr. Knight. 

New VILLAS, PURDYSBURN ASYLUM, IRELAND. 
—Two new villas have been erected in con- 
nexion with this asvlum. The work has been 
carried out from the plans of Messrs. Graeme- 
Watt and Tulloch, the architects to the 
Asylum Board. Mr. Hutcheson Keith, of 
Belfast, was the builder. 

Dunhau COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
Tyne.—The foundation stone of the front wing 
of the Durham College of Science, the con- 
struction of which will complete the building. 
has just been laid. The buildings now 
undertaken comprise the west front towards 
the Leazes, and the public lecture theatre 
behind it. This front will afford accommo- 
dation to the administrative department, and 
to the department of mathematics, geology, 
botany, natural history, agriculture, languages 
and literature, law, and possibly music. It 
will contain, also, the men’s common room, 
the library, museum, Union Society’s room, 
dining-room, and kitchen. The college build- 
ings were originally designed by the late Mr. 
Robert J. Johnson, F. S. A., and Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, F. S. A., Newcastle, was selected to 
carry out the design. The extension compris- 


ing the present contract includes the princi- 
pal wing and elevation, about 100 yards in 
length. towards the Leazes, and a large ex- 


amination hall and lecture room, 70 ft. by 
50 ft., lighted from the quadrangle. The 
buildings are to be of four stories in height, 
including the central tower 120 ft. to the 
parapet, which encloses the main entrance, 
opening into a hall 23 ft. in width. The 
principal’s room is placed on the left of the 
entrance, with the Couneil room. Beyond is 
the junior staff room, and occupying the north- 
west angle of the block the Union room, 42 ft. 
square. On the right of the main entrance 
is the secretary’s and porters’ room, and con- 
tiguous thereto the clerks’ office and an 
electrical engineering laboratory and mining 
laboratory. Opposite to the tower entrance 
is the grand staircase, and beyond it the large 
examination hall connected with the corridors 
on three sides. On the first floor is a library 
60 ft. by 45 ft., lighted on two sides, and class- 
rooms for mathematics, literature, naval 
architecture, etc., and professors’ rooms. On 
the second floor are class-rooms for languages, 
history and classics, and botanical laboratories. 
museum, and lecture room; and on the third 
floor. partially arranged in the roof, laboratories 
and museum for zoology. In the mezzanine 
are arranged ladies’ cloak- rooms and lockers 
and the basement is occupied by dining-rooms 
for students and staff, lockers, etc. The 
warming and ventilation of each room will be 
effected on the steam atmospheric system, the 
upper portion of the tower being used for 
extract shafts. The elevations are to be of 
stone and red brick, and the roof covered with 
tiles. Large gables enclose the angle blocks 
on two sides, each to a height of 70 ft. The 
lowest stage of the tower comprises an open 
portico of Ionic columns, and above it is a 
series of orders surmounted by a pediment, 
and enclosing a projecting bay window. The 
floors are of fireproof construction. covered 
with pitch-pine flooring, and the dadoes are of 
oak. pitch-pine, and glazed brick. The con- 
tract, which amounts to 50,0007., is being 
carried out by Mr. T. Lumsden, builder. 
Dritt HALL, WALLSEND.— The foundation 
stone of the new drill hall of the 2nd V. B. 
Northumberland Fusiliers, which occupies a 
site in  Lawson-street, Wallsend, was laid 
recently. The building will cover an area of 
60 ft. by 40 ft. Mr. W. T. Weir, of Howdon. 
is the contractor, and the plans were prepared 
by Mr. M. H. Graham, architect: of Newcastle. 
Business PremMisFs, Dvusitmin.—The new 
premises, 70 and 71, South George- street. 
Dublin. which have recently been rebuilt and 


The | 


enlarged have now been completed. The new 
building, which extends to the rear a distance 
of 160 ft., is four stories in height, and the 
frontage has been carried out in red brick 
with Tullamore moulded limestone dressings. 
The contractors were the Dublin Timber Com- 
pany, the architect being Mr. G. T. Moore, of 
Dublin. 

Business Premises, MertHyr.—New business 
premises have been erected in Merthyr from 
the designs of Mr. Bruce Vaughan; architect, 
of Cardiff. The new buildin ve a frontage 
to High-street of 112 ft., and to the Glebeland 
of 95 ft., and a'depth of 86 ft. The work has 
been carried out by the contractors, Messrs. 
S. Shepton and Sons, of Cardiff. The cost of 
the work has been 12,0002. 

— ä — —— 
STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 

RUSHFORD CHURCH, NEAR THETFORD.—This’ 
church has been decorated by Messrs. Percy 
Bacon and Brothers, of London, who have 
also executed a reredos, with painted panels, 
a chancel screen in wood, the sanctuary hang- 
ings, altar rails, brass lectern, a three light 
stained-ylass east window, brass memorial 
tablet, also wooden panelling all round the 
body of the church. They are also erecting 
a Lych gate in the churchyard. The work has 
been done for Mrs. Musker, of Shadwell-court, 


Thetford. 
EOE r O 
APPOINTMENTS. 


OrvLTON.—At the meeting of the Oulton 
Urban Council held on the 27th ult., Mr. W. F. 
Cockrill was elected surveyor. The other 
candidates for the post were Mr. Alfred 
Clarke and Mr. H. C. W. Blyth. 

CROYVDON.— Mr. Burnett Bullock, of Bodmin, 
has been appointed a Building Inspector under 
the Croydon Rural District Council. 


——_ oo —__. 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


Rerrse DESTRUCTOR, WoOLVERHAMPTON.—A 
refuse destructor has been erected at Wolver- 
hampton for the Corporation. The destructor 
has 1 erected by Messrs. Manlove, Alliott, 
and Company, of Nottingham. The lavatory 
and water supply have been carried out by 
Mr. F. Lindsay Jones, of Wolverhampton ; 
and the railings and gates have been supplied 
and fixed by Messrs. Bayliss, Jones, and Bay- 
liss, also of Wolverhampton. The drainage 
work has been executed by the Sewage De- 
partment of the Corporation. Mr. Green is 
the Borough Engineer. 

DRAINAGE SCHEME, HORSELL, SURREY.—At the 
meeting of the Horsell Parish Council held on 
the 28th ult., the committee appointed to con- 
sider the drainage scheme of Messrs. Elliott 
and Brown, of Nottingham, proposed to be 
carried out by the Chertsey Rural District 
Council, reported that they were of opinion 
that it was a satisfactory one. The estimated 
cost of the engineering works was 19,676/., 
which would have to be obtained from the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners at 31 per 
cent., repayable in thirty years. 

RESER\OIR, CHELMSFORD.—A Local Govern- 
ment Board Inquiry was recently held in 
connexion with the Corporation’s application 
for sanction to borrow 6, 700“. for the con- 
struction of a covered service reservoir and a 
new 10-in. pumping main. The loan has now 
been sanctioned, and the work, which will be 
carried out under the supervision of the 
Borough Engineer, Mr. Cuthbert Brown, will 
be commenced forthwith. ` 


— — 0 — 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE New Garety TRHTATRE. Mr. Arthur 
Franklin, as arbitrator, sat at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, Westminster, on the 28th ult., 
in regard to the claim of the Gaiety Theatre 
Company (Limited) against the County 
Council. The company claim a sum of about 
29,000/., as the extra cost of the building which 
they erected under the Strand Improvement 

heme. It transpired that the County 
Council, in displacing the old Gaiety, offered 
the company a new site adjoining, and 
allocated a certain sum of money, about 
50,0002., to construct a new theatre. The ex- 
penditure upon the new building considerably 
exceeded that sum, and the theatre company 
contend that the outlay was necessary on 
account of the Council's requirements as to 
the architectural embellishments of the new 
building, which, occupying so important a 
site in the crescent designed under the 
improvement scheme should be of an impos- 
ing and ornate character. The contention of 
the County Council, who were represented by 
Mr. Harrison, K.C., was that the directors of 
the Gaiety Theatre Company exceeded the ex- 
pense for their own purposes, desiring to 
enhance their property by a handsome archi- 
tectural display. Mr. Hudson appeared for 
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the Theatre Company. By the consent of the 
arbitrator, Mr. Hudson agreed with Mr. Har- 
rison that the best course would be to adjourn 
the proceedings until next month, so that Mr. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., who was appointed by 
the Council as assessor in the matter of the 
general architectural design for the new 
crescent, should be able to attend to give 


evidence. 

Rerepos, ARBROATH.—On the 23rd ult. in 
St. Mary’s . Church, Arbroath, there 
was dedica a memorial of the late Mr. 
James Muir, banker, who was at one time 
Provost of Arbroath. The memorial takes the 
form of a carved oak reredos and brass tablet. 
It is executed in selected British oak, and 
has been carried out in the studios of Messrs. 
Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 

H BULpNG TRADES’ FEDERATION.— 
The half yearly meeting of the Scottish Build- 
ing Trades’ Federation was held in the 
Imperial Hotel, Aberdeen, on the 22nd ult., 
Mr. John Morgan, President, in the chair. 
Reports were submitted which showed that 
the state of trade was generally dull and de- 
pressed in almost every district throughout 
the country. Considerable discussion took 
place as to the proposed general conditions 
of contract, which have been adopted by the 
local Society of Architects on the lines of those 
prepared by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and suggestions were made as to 
modiocations which seemed desirable to the 
meeting. 

NEWCASTLE Society or ANTIQUARIES.—At the 
last monthly meeting of the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries, Mr. Robert Blair read a note 
by Mr. H. T. Peirson, Lord Boyne’s agent, on 
the discovery this month of an old burial on 
Brandon Hill, in Durham county. The dis. 
covery, it was stated, was made on April 14 
by a quarryman working in the quarry on the 
highest point of Brandon Hill. It was 4 ft. 
below the surface, which at the place was 
quite level. There were no traces of a bar- 
row. The discovery consisted of a cist, which 
was composed of four slabs of stone set on edge, 
with a covering stone. The cist was 5 ft. in 
length, and varied from 1 ft. 10 in. to 2 ft. 104 in. 
in width. The cist contained a portion of 
a skeleton of an adult male, which was lying 
on the left side, with the head to the east and 
the knees doubled up. The skull was of a 
low type, with a very receding forehead. 
There was also found in the cist an earthen- 
ware vessel made of sun-burnt clay, and orna- 
mented with punctured lines and a kind of 
herring-bone pattern alternately from top to 
bottom. Traces of fire were visible in the cist, 
and also on top of the covering stone. Photo- 
graphs relating to the discovery were handed 
round.—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

Tue IxSsTrrurx oF ARcHITects AND L. C. C. 
Dratnace By-Laws.—The following Metropoli- 
tan Borough Councils, in addition to those 
mentioned in the Builder of April 2, have 
dealt with the circular letter sent out by the 
Secretary, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, calling attention to the by-laws made 
by the London County Council with regard 
to the deposit of plans, sections, and par- 
ticulars of drainage works, submitting that a 
block plan as uired by by-law No. 1 (5). 
with the levels and gradients properly marked 
thereon, shows everything that is necessary, 
that beyond this plan a written description of 
the pipes and apparatus below and above 
ground woul reasonable, and suggesting 
that the by-laws should be modified accord- 
ingly:—Marylebone Borough Council agrees 
with the proposals of the Institute of Archi- 
tects. Wandsworth Borough Council has de- 
cided to inform the Secretary of the Institute 
of Architects that the block plan required by 
the by-law is all that the rough Council 
insists upon, and that the written description 
mentioned in his letter is not considered 
necessary. Islington Borough Council, having 
consulted their engineer, agree with his 
opinion that the by-laws as they at present 
stand are both reasonable and necessary. 
Lambeth Borough Council resolved to forward 
the letter of the Secretary of the Institute of 
Architects to the London County Council, 
without comment. Shoreditch Borough Coun- 
cil simply made an order that the communica- 
tion be received. Camberwell Borough 
Council directed that a copy of the report 
of the engineer upon the matter be sent to the 
Institute; this report is to the effect that 
that Borough Engineer only insists upon 
sufficient drawings being deposited to enable 
the local Public Health Committee to con- 
sider whether the whole of the suggested 
drainage is in accordance with the several 
Acts of Parliament; he thinks that this 
should be insisted upon, more especially as 
owners are now taking every advantage in 
claiming drains as sewers, where in the past 
the late vestries have not insisted upon the 
depositation of these full detailed plans. 


Law Soctery’s BUILDING, CHANCEBRY-LANE.— 
We are asked to say that the electric ughsing 
in this building was done by Mr. Ernest E. 
Hankinson, not Hankinson and Co.“ We 
pave the name of the firm as furnished to us 

y the architect. , 

Hovsmnie, Mancuester.—The Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the Manchester Corporation state 
that the City Architect has been instructed to 
prepare plans for the erection on the Bradford- 
road area of seventy-eight cottages and a 
house and shop, and the plans and estimates 
have been submitted. The estimated cost is 
16,3502., plus 10,000/., the City Surveyor’s 
estimate for road forming and sewering. The 
committee have also determined to recommend 
the Council to exercise their powers for shop 
erections, and have directed the City Archi- 
tect to prepare plans of six shops to be con- 
stıucted in Victoria-avenue, on the Biackley 
estate. The estimated oost of these shops is 
4,000. A scheme was in April sealed by the 
Corporation for the provision of sixty-four 
tenement dwellings upon land situate in Roch- 
dale-road, Sudell-street, and Moore-street. The 
Council are recommended to approve of and 
adopt the several housing and shop schemes 
referred to in this report, and to make appli- 
cation of the Local Government Board for 
their approval of the schemes and for their 
sanction to the borrowing by the Corporation 
of the sum of 23,0502. 

FataL FALL FROM a CoPING.—An inguity was 
held at Westminster Coroner’s Court on Satur- 
day last relative to the death of Freeman 
Harold Rigby, 50, a labourer, of 15, Union- 
street, Pimlico. William Dixon, a foreman 
builder, said that on Wednesday week he was 
superintending work at a house in Grosvenor- 
place. the deceased man being employed there. 
The witness gave him instructions to erect a 
scaffold on the principal staircase, and he 
required a ladder, which, at the time, was in 
Pembroke-mews, at the back of the premises. 
For the purpose of getting ladders into the 
house a hole had been made in some wire 
netting on a flat 21 ft. from the ground, and 
Rigby, instead of walking 200 or 300 yards 
round to the mews, walked along a coping only 
5 in. wide, and fell through the hole. e was 
taken to St. George’s Hospital, where death 


took place. He really lost his life through 
an imprudent act. The jury returned a ver- 
dict of Accidental death.” 


RESTORATION OF ToyYNTON CHuURCH.—On 
Saturday last the Lord Bishop of Lincoln re- 
opened the parish church of Toynton All 
Saints’, near Spilsby, after restoration. The 
work has brought to light some unsuspected, 
but interesting, features. It had long been 
surmised that the south wall would reveal 
traces of Gothic arches, and upon removal of 
the whitewashed plaster an arcade was re- 
vealed of three bays, erected aparently in 
the XIVth century. There are two limestone 
pillars, octagonal in shape, but, somewhat 
strangely, standing on square bases. They 
have moulded capitals, very clearly cut, and 
are 6 ft. 6 in. high, and 10 ft. 6 in. apart. 
Two of the three arches are quite perfect, but 
one had been cut away in order that a window 
might be inserted to give light to a gallery 
at the west end. Interesting as this discove 
was, n a in importance before that whic 
the north wall was found to reveal, where were 
found four bays, of about 9 ft. each, with 
three pillars and two half-pillars of the Nor- 
man style, and dating back to a.p. 1150, or 
some 200 years earlier that the south arcade. 
At some period or other this arcade had been 
subjected to fire. Plain traces of ornamental 
lettering have also been discovered, this prac- 
tice of text-writing originating about a.D. 1550. 
The whitewash period came after this, and it was 
upon the removal of several coats of whitewash 
that the latter discovery was made. The first 
known patron was a Saxon, and it is also 
known that the Countess Lucy, a.p. 1083, and 
her descendants were „ of this living 
up to the year 1281.—Sheffield Telegraph. 

BRITISH FIRE-PREVENTION CoOMMITTEE.—The 
testing operations for the current session were 
recommenced on Wednesday afternoon at the 
British Fire-Prevention Committee's testing 
station in Bayswater, when two fire-resisting 

artitions, one of slabs and one of porous 

ricks, were under investigation for à pro- 
tracted period at temperatures ranging to 
1.800 aie 2,100 degrees Fahr. The tests were 
attended by representatives of the Council 
and Executive of the Committee, and a 
number of district surveyors, insurance sur- 
veyors, municipal and government officials. 
Official reports on the result of the test will 
be shortly issued. The slabs and porous bricks 
were proprietary articles, submitted by Mr. 
Jabez Thompson, of Northwich. The record 
for fire-resisting partitions was beaten by this 
firm's ‘‘ Brickwood” partition, which with- 
stood a severe fire test up to 2,100 degrees 
Fahr. for four hours, followed by five minutes’ 
stream of water from a steam fire engine. The 


slab partition test was for one and a quarter 
hours up to 1,800 degrees Fahr., followed 

two minutes stream of water. The Sub-Coz. 
mittees in sc of the tests comprised Mean. 
Marsland, Dic , and Grellier Kaioa sur- 
veyors), Mr. Max Clarke, A.R.I.B.A, Mr. 
Langridge (insurance surveyor). and Chief 
¥ cer Dyer of the National Fire Brigades 

nion. 


Tae Crry or Lonpox Dmescrory.—We have 
received a copy of the thirty-fourth annual 
edition of this excellent directory from the 
publishers, Messrs. W. H. and L. Collirg. 
ridge, 148, Aldersgate-street, E. C. The 
work has been carefully revised under 
new editorial management, and has been cor. 
rected up to the time of going to press All 
the information concerning the City Corpor. 
tion, the committees, the City Officials, and the 
Livery companies, is given as usual. A new 
feature is the inclusion of the Tariff Com- 
mission, and the members selected to serve on 
its various committees. The alphabetical lin 
contains the name, address, and trade or pro 
fession of every person or firm; and, as far as 
can be ascertained, of each individual member 
of a firm in the City of London. The Trades 
Guide is classified under the various trades 
or professions. The Biographical Section com- 
prises portraits and biographies of the Alder. 
men and principal officers of the Corporation, 
and of many of the Masters of the Livery 
Companies. The Public Companies Section 
includes the important banking, insurance, 
financial, railway, and industrial companies, 
with names of directors, particulars of capital, 
and the latest procurable information as to 
dividends, etc. There have been several 
alterations in the streets of the City during the 
last twelve months, all of which have been 
recorded in the large coloured map, which 
forms one of the features of the work. The 
boundaries of the Wards and Parishes are 
marked, the former being indicated in colour. 
The price of the work is 12s. 6d. 

ABFORDBY Parish CHurcH.—Mr. H. L. God- 
dard, architect, who was requested by the 
rector to report as to the state of Asfordby 
Parish Church, has sent in a report, which was 
presented to a recent vestry meeting. He 
states that the wall facing where built in the 
local ironstone is much decayed, more parti- 
cularly on the faces most subject to the pre 
vailing winds and rains; of these the tower is 
in the worst state. The Ketton stone parapets, 
copings, and pinnacles are generally in good 


order, although buttress weatherings and 
string courses in some places require 
restoration. The chancel having been most 


recently restored, the facing is generally in 
better order than the remainder of the church, 
although there are parts where the local stone 
is much decayed and should be replaced with 
new. Of the whole fabric the tower has 
suffered most severely, in consequence of its 
height and greater exposure. Again this has 
affected the local stone facing only, the para- 
ets, panelled frieze pinnacles, and spire 
cing in really good order, with the exception 
of some parts of the pannelled frieze and string 
course over. The tower appears to have been 
cemented all over at some period with a view 
to arresting the decay of the local stone facing. 
This cement has almost disappeared except 
on the upper stage, where it remains fairly 
complete on all the faces. Any facing exposed 
on the north and east sides is decayed, but 
not to such an extent as that of the west 
and south sides, which are in the worst state, 
surpassed only by the condition of north-west 
3 uttresses, the condition of 
which is almost dangerous. The decay of tbe 
walling of the tower is not confined to tbe 
exterior; the interior of the bell stage has 
also suffered seriously, and the arches sup 
porting the haunches of the spire are in part 
cracked and much weathered. For the 
stability and preservation of the church, be 
advises that as funds permit, the whole of the 
decayed local stone facing be replaced with 
Ketton stone from the Edit Wester 
Quarries. The work can be done in sections 
as funds permit. The work on the tower, Mr. 
Goddard says, should be commenced at once. 
as the spire is endangered by the present 
condition of the substructure. He estimate 
aes is of the whole work of repair at about 
„0002. 


— — — 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THe Texs-SIpDE Buitpers’ Disrure—At 8 
meeting of joiners at Stockton on the 2th 
uit., it was agreed to accept id. per hour re 
duction, with an extra allowance of jd. per 
hour or 6d. per day when laying block pitch 
pine or hardwood floors; walking time to be 
mutually arranged, and no further reduction 
for twelve months. These terms to come into 
force on May 9. 
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Legal. 


COLLS v. HOME AND COLONIAL 
STORES, LTD. 


In the House of Lords, before the Lord 
Chancellor and Lords Maonaghten, Davey, 
Robertson, and Lindley, this case was heard 
on Monday. It was an appeal from a judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal reversing an 
order of Mr. Justice Joyce. 

Mr. Bray, K.C., Mr. O. Leigh Clare, 
and Mr. Nutter (instructed by Messrs. Hyde, 
Tandy, Mahon, and Sayer) appeared for the 
appellant; while Mr. Haldane, K.C., Mr. 
Hughes, K.C., and Mr. W. E. Vernon (in- 
structed by Messrs. Slaughter and May) were 
for the respondents. 

The action, which raised an important ques- 
tion in the law applicable to the obstruction 
of ancient light caused by the erection of 
loftier premises on the site of an old build- 
ing, was brought by the respondents, Home 
and Colonial Stores, Ltd., against Mr. Colls, 
the well-known builder and contractor, to re- 
strain him from erecting a building in Wor- 
ship-street, Finsbury, in such a way as to 
obstruct their ancient light. The building in 
question was opposite the premises of the 
respondent company, and was erected on the 
site of old buildings which had been pulled 
down. It was proposed to erect the new 
building to the height of 42 ft., the old 
building it replaced being but 19 ft. 
6 in. The company complained that the 
proposed erection would seriously darken 
their premises and obstruct the amount of 
light formerly enjoyed by them. To that the 
appellant replied that the amount of light 
which would yet be left would be sufficient 
for the use of the company’s premises for the 
ordinary purposes of habitation or trade, and 
that if, in fact, 
juriously affected by the new buildings, all 
they were entitled to claim were damages 
and not an injunction. The company, how- 
ever, refused to allow the matter to go to a 
reference on the question of damages, and 
stood upon their alleged legal right to an in- 
junction. The imvortant question, therefore, 
that the appeal raised was whether a mere 
diminution of light gave the party affected 
a right to an injunction, or merely a right to 
damages. Mr. Justice Joyce held that, al- 
though the new building would deprive the 
company of a substantial amount of light, 
causing them real damage, yet that as enough 
light would be left for the ordinary purposes 
of occupancy of the premises as a place of 
business, and its selling and letting value 
would not be affected, the company were not 
entitled to an injunction, though they might 
have been to damages. 

The company from that judgment appealed, 
and meanwhile Mr. Colls went on and com. 
pleted the new premises. 

The Court of Appeal reversed the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Joyce, and ordered the pulling 
down of the building erected to such a point 
that the ancient light enjoyed by the company 
was not in any degree diminished, but they 
suspended the order for a mandatory injunc- 
tion to issue until such time as Mr. Colls’ 
appeal to the House of Lords had been heard 
and decided. The appeal was argued last 
summer before the Lord Chancellor and three 
Law Lords, mainly on the abstract question 
whether, when, by the erection of new pre- 
mises a person’s light to a substantial degree 
was interfered with, that person might insist 
on his right to refuse compensation, and re- 
quire the Court to protect his right to ancient 
light by injunction, and the decision in Warren 
v. Brown decided in 1900 was discussed. That 
case was tried by Mr. Justice Wright, who 
held that the right to ancient lights acquired 
by statutory prescription was, except in special 
cases, limited. to a sufficient quantity of light 
for all ordinary purposes of inhabitancy or 
business. The Court of Appeal reversed that 
decision, and the parties took the case no 
farther. l 

At the conclusion of the arguments judg- 
ment was reserved until the Michaelmas sit- 
tings, when the appeal was ordered to be 
re-argued, and the House was strengthened 
by the addition of two more Lords. At the 
conclusion of the arguments before a full 
House of six Law Lords (of whom the late 
Lord Shand was one), pusema was again 
reserved until Monday the 2nd ultimo, when 
judgment was delivered, allowing the anpeal. 

The Lord Chancellor, in moving that the 
appeal be allowed, said:— | , 

My Lords,—In this case, which was tried 
before Mr. Justice Joyce, the learned judge 
gave judgment for the defendants upon the 
0 that the plaintiff had failed to prove 
any actionable wrong, although he found that 
the erection of the buildings of which the 
plaintiff had complained had appreciably 


their premises were in- 


diminished the light which the plaintiff ha. 
previously enjoyed. 

The Court of Appeal, as I understand their 
judgment, thought this was wrong, and 
ordered a mandatory injunction to pull the 
premises down, so as to restore all the light 
that had been previously enjoyed. If thi 
principle should be sanctioned by your Lord- 
ships it would be for the first time that, in 
this House at all events, such a principle had 
been determined. 

My Lords,—I do not deny that authorities 
may be found for it, some of which have been 
cited at the Bar, but I do not think that the 
exact question which is now in debate has 
ever been brought before this House until 
now. 

The question may be very simply stated 
thus:—After an enjoyment of light for twenty 
years, or if the question arose before the Act 
for such a period as would justify the pre- 
sumption of a lost grant, would the owner of 
the tenement in respect of which such enjoy- 
ment had been possessed be entitled to all the 
light without any diminution whatsoever at 
the end of such a period? 

My Lords, —If that were the law it would be 
very far reaching in its consequences, and 80 
the application of it to its strict logical con- 
clusion would render it almost impossible for 
towns to grow, and would formidably restrict 
the rights of people to utilise their own land. 
Srei applied, it would undoubtedly prevent 
many buildings which have hitherto been ad- 
mitted to be too far removed from others to 
be actionable, but if the broad proposition 
which underlies the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal be true, it is not a question of forty- 
five degrees, but any appreciable diminution 
of light which has been enjoyed (that is to 
say, has existed uninterruptedly for twenty 
years) constitutes a right of action, and 
gives a right to the proprietor of a tenement 
that has had this enjoyment to prevent his 
neighbour building on his own land. 

My Lords, — I do not think this is the law. 
The argument seems to me to rest upon a false 
analogy, as though the access to and enjoy- 
ment of light constituted a sort of proprietary 
right in the light itself. Light, like air, is 
the common property of all, or, to speak more 
accurately, it is the common right of all to 
enjoy it, but it is the exclusive property of 
none. If the same proposition against which 
Il am protesting could be maintained in respect 
of air the progressive building of any town 
would be impossible. The access of air is 
undoubtedly interfered with by the buildings 
which are being built every day around 
London. The difference between the town 
and the country is very appreciable to the 
dweller in cities, when he goes to the open 
country or to the top of a mountain, or even 
a small hill in the country, but would the 
possessor for twenty years of a house on the 
edge of a town be at liberty to restrain his 
neighbour from building near him because he 
had enjoyed the free access of air without 
buildings near him for twenty years? No 
doubt, this is an extreme case, but it is one 
of the extreme cases which tries the principle. 
The truth is, that though there were objections 
to ask a jury whether the enjoyment 
talis qualis was such that they might presume 
a lost grant when nobody supposed that such 
a grant ever really was made, yet it gave the 
opportunity of considering what was the ex- 
tent of the supposed grant, and if anything 
so extreme as I have just supposed were 
claimed, no jurymen in their right senses 
would have affirmed such a grant. The statute 
upon which reliance is placed in this case 
illustrates the danger of attempting to put a 
principle of law into the iron framework of a 
statute. The statute literally construed by the 
use of the words the light” would mean all 
the light which for twenty years has existed 
in the surroundings of the tenement which has 
enjoyed it; yet, singularly enough, there has 
been a complete uniformity of decision upon 
the construction of the statute that it has 
made no difference in the right conferred, but 
is only concerned with the mode of proof; but, 
though I quite concur with this construction, 
which is supported by an overwhelming body 
of authority, yet I cannot but think the 
language of the statute has led to some of the 
decisions which your Lordships are now called 
upon to review. 

Certainly in the older decisions which have 
been brought to your Lardships’ notice in 
Mr. Bray’s very able argument, the proposi- 
tion, which as I have said underlies the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal, finds no place. 

Lord Hardwicke long ago in 1752 (Fish- 
mongers’ Company v. East India Company, 
1 Dickens, 165), dealing with this very ques- 
tion, the alleged obstruction to light, laid 
down what I believe to be law to-day. “It 
is not sufficient, he said. to say that it 
will alter the plaintiff's light, for then no 


vacant piece of ground could be built on in 
the City, and here there will be 17 ft. distance, 
and the law says it must be so near as to be a 
nuisance.” Lord Cranworth, in Clark v. 
Clark, L.R., 1 Ch. 16, adopted the same test, 
and his observation, though a subsequent de- 
cision of his seems to throw doubt upon it, 
has received the assent of some of the most 
learned judges who ever sat upon the English 
bench. 

I think that the whole subject has been 
confused by certain decisions which were 
dependent on the facts proved, and were 
cautiously reported as laying down principles 
of law, when they were, in my view, only 
intended to be findings of fact in that par- 
ticular case. At all events, I am prepared to 
hold that the test given by Lord Hardwicke 
is the true one, and I do not think a better 
example could be found than the present case 
to show to what extravagant results the other 
theory leads. The owner of a tenement on 
one side of a street 40 ft. wide seeks to re- 
strain his opposite neighbour from erecting 
a room, which, when erected, will not then 
be of the same height as the house belonging 
to the complaining neighbour, and the only 
plausible ground on which the complaint rests 
is that on the ground-floor he has a room not 
built in the ordinary way of rooms in an 
ordinary dwelling-house, but built so that one 
long room goes through the whole width of the 
house to a back wall, which has, however, no 
window at the back of it, too dark for some 
purposes without the use of artificial light 
even before the building on the other side of 
ine aron ver erected. 

think that no tribunal ought to find as a 
fact that the building is à nuisance, and 
although apart from the inappropriateness of 
the remedy by injunction, Í am of opinion 
that the plaintif has no cause of action 
against the defendant. The test of the right 
is, I think, whether the obstruction com. 
plained of is a nuisance, and as it appears 
to me, the value of the test makes the amount 
of right required depend upon the surround- 
ings and circumstances of light coming from 
other sources, as well as the question of the 
proximity of the premises complained of. 
What may be called the uncertainty of the 
test may also be described as its elasticity. A 
dweller in towns cannot expect to have as 
pure air as free from smoke, smell, and noise 
as if he lived in the country and distant from 
other dwellings, and yet an excess of smoke, 
smell, and noise may give a cause of action, 
but in each of such cases it becomes a question 
of degree, and whether in each case it amounts 
to a nuisance which will give a right of action. 

My Lords,—I have not thought it necessary 
to enter into a discussion of the authorities, 
because I think it has been most carefully and 
accurately done by Mr. Justice Wright in 
Warren v. Brown, 1900, 2 Q.B. 722. 

Of course, my Lords, it must be taken that 
the foundation of this judgment rests upon 
the finding of fact by Mr. Justice Joyce, that 
the buildings of the defendant had not so 
„ interfered with the light previously 
enjoyed by the plaintiff as to amount to a 
nuisance. l 

It follows that in my judgment the case of 
Warren v. Brown, by Mr. Justice Wright, was 
se se decided, and ought to have been 
affirmed by the Court of Appeal. It was, how- 
ever, reversed in accordance with the same 
views which guided that court in the case now 
under view. | 

For the reasons I have given, I have to 
move your Lordships that the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal be reversed, and the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Joyce restored, and 
that the respondents do pay to the appellants 
the costs both here and below. 

Lord Macnaghten, My Lords,—The right of 
an owner or occupier of a building with windows 
in it, privileged as ancient lights, in regard 
to the protection of the light coming to those 
windows is a purely legal right. It is an 
easement belonging to the class known as 
negative easements. It is nothing more or 
less than the right to prevent the owner or 
occupier of an adjoining tenement from build- 
ing or placing on his own land anything which 
has the effect of illegally obstructing or 
obscuring the light of the dominant tenement. 
This right in early times was vindicated (see 
Baten’s Case, 9 Rep. 546) by an action on the 
case for nuisance, in which damages might be 
recovered and judgment had for removal or 
abatement of the nuisance. In Alfred’s Case 
(9 Rep. 576) Lord Coke says that an action 
lies for nuisance done to light as one of the 
three essential requisites of habitation. ‘ An 
action lies,“ he says, for hindrance of the 
light, for the ancient form of the action was 
significant, sc.—quod messuagium horridd tene- 
britate obscuravit.” It was not every diminu- 
tion of light that would support such an 
action. The form of the action itself shows 
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an easement than an action grounded 


the same, and it must 

“Tt is not sufficient,” 

observed in The Fishmon 
East India Company (1 Dicl 
it will alter the plaintiff's lights 
law says it must 
muisance.”’ 


Probably the most satisfactory statement of 
tthe rule to be applied in all cases of ancient 
lights is to be found in Back v. Stacey (2 Car. 
465), and Parker v. Smith (5 Car. 

d by i Peri Chaicollor to ity to 
di by the Lord Chancellor to try two 
5 10 whether ene ancient clients e 125 
intiff i i ing- n Norwic 
plaintiff in his dwelling-house i 4 balding of 
at damage the 
in respect of the injury. 
ee tes 05 
i i illegal obstruction 
tion complained of 5 aX "the mole ol 
inj ly to the loss sustaine 
the injury and not merely 1333353 


and P., 
and P. 


; “illegally” obstructed b 
ihe. dolondant, and (2 if so, wh 
plaintiff had sustaine 
$o that if the jury had foun 


the damages would 


the date of the writ. l 
8 chat as it was evident that the quantit 
of light previously enjoyed had been diminishe 
the 


ancient lights being illegal. 
But according to ‘ 
told the jury, who had viewed the 


of any witnesses, however respectable 


ancient lights had undergone. 


his house 


otherwise have bee [ ) 
give a right of action, and sustain the issue, 
there must be a substantial privation of light, 
sufficient to render the occupation of the house 
uncomfortable, and to prevent the plaintiff 
from carrying on his accustomed business (that 
of a grocer) on the premises, as beneficially as 
he had formerly done. His lordship added, 
that it might be difficult to draw the line, but 
the jury must distinguish between a partial 
inconvenience and a real injury to the plaintiff 
in the enjoyment of the premises. 

Back v. Stacey was determined in 1826. 
Parker v. Smith was heard during the stinge 
after Michaelmas Term, 1832. It is, I think, 
the earliest reported case dealing with the 
question of light after the passing of the Pre- 
scription Act, which cane into operation on 
the first day of Michaelmas Term, 1832. It 
was tried before Tindal, C.J. The marginal 
note states accurately, I think, the effect of 
the decision in these words:“ That diminution 
of light and air which the law recognises as 
the ground of an action against a party who 
‘builds near another’s W is such as really 
makes them to a sensible degree less, fit for 
the purposes of business or occupation. 

It does not seem to have been suggested 
either by the Counsel of the Judge that the Pre- 
scription Act had made the slightest alteration 
‘in the nature of the right to light or the 
principle on which the question of an alleged 
E AT of that right ought to be 
rmined. 
dew these two cases I would only add the 
case of Wells v. Ody (7 Car. and P., 410) 
before Parke, B., in 1836. In his charge to 
the jury the learned Judge said that he 
entirely adopted the law as laid down by 
Tindal, C.J., in Parker v. Smith. And then, 
after reading a passage from Parker v. Smith, 
he concluded his address to the jury by say- 
ing: —“ The question therefore which I shall 
leave to you is whether the effect of the 
defendant's building is to diminish the light 
and air so as sensibly to affect the occupation 
of the plaintiff's premises and make them less 
fit for occupation.“ 

So much for the right at law. — — 

Courts of Equity had no original jurisdiction 
in the matter. Their province was simply to 
grant an injunction in aid of the legal right 
where there was danger of irreparable mis- 
chief or where an injunction was required to 
prevent multiplicity of actions. Under Lord 
Cairns’ Act. 21 & 22 Vict., c. 27, the court was 
empowered, in all cases in which it had juris- 
diction to entertain an application for an in- 
junction against the commission or continuance 
of any wrongful act, to award damages to the 
party injured, either in addition to or in sub- 
stitution for such injunction. The Act. com- 

monly known as Sir John Rolt's Act, 25 & 26 


In later times when an action for the 
protection of ancient lights came to be re- 
garded rather as an action for disturbance o 

isance—as an action to prevent the infringe- 
menk ol a right rather than an action to 
redress a wrong—the necessity of showing the 
gravity of the injury son rege rineiple a 

arent. Sti © pri 

„ always be the same. 
as Lord Hardwicke 

rs Company v. The 

ickens, 168), to say 
The 
be so near as to be a 


laintiff was at any rate entitled to a 
verdict on the first issue, any obstruction of 


the report, Best, C. J., 
remises, 
that they were to judge rather from their own 
ocular obser ration than from the 5 
o 
degree of diminution which 4 ene 
fficient, to constitute an illegal obstruction, 
that the plaintiff had, in fact, less light than 
before; nor that his warehouse, the part of 
principe T affected, oat oE 15 
all the purposes to which it mig 
9 4d been. applied. In order to 


in a Court of 


before the same court. These Acts are 


seded by the Judicature Act, and now 


Jurisdiction must be 
established at law. 
my opinion, are still to be foun 
and most concise] 
Best, C.J., and 
already referred. 


tolerabl 
reporte 


This view is conspicuous in Calcraft v. T 
son, 15 W. R. 387, before Chelmsford, L. C., 
in Scott v. 
Cotton, L. J., speaks 
Bowen, L. J., of “a specific quantit 
as the measure of the plaintiff's right. 
the right is limited to a sufficient 
light for ordinary purposes. 


a difference of opinion, 
consciously entertained, as 
effect of i 


sions, not perhaps 
are to be foun 


(XI. H. L. 290). 
Lord Cranworth, 


twenty years. No doubt 
terms, but section 4 
with section 3; and 
read together it will be seen that the 
is not a period in gross, but a perio 
before some suit or action wherein the claim 
or matter to which such period may relate 
shall have been or shall be brought into ques- 
tion. Unless and until the claim or matter is 
thus brought into question, no absolute or 
indefeasible right can arise under the Act. 
There is what has been described as an in- 
choate right. The owner of the dominant 
tenement after twenty years’ uninterrupted 
enjoyment is in a position to avail himself of 
the Act if his claim is brought into question. 
But in the meantime, however long the enjoy- 
ment may have been, his right is just the same, 
and the origin of his right is just the same as 
if the Act had never been passed. No title is 
as yet acquired under the Act. This point 
seems to have been much discussed shortly 
after the Act was passed. It was finally settled 
in a series of cases at Common Law, beginning, 
I think, with Wright v. Williams. 1 M. and WW. 
77, and including Richards v. Fry, 7 Ad. and 
E., 698, and Cooper v. Hubbuck, XII. C. P., 
N. S., 456, in which there is an interesting con- 
troversy between Willes, J., and Williams. J., 
on the question whether the twenty years’ unin- 
terrupted enjoyment under the third section is 
the period of twenty years before any suit or 
action or twenty years before each suit or 
action in which the point mav from time to 
time arise. The former construction, in which 
Erle, C.J., and Byles, J., concurred with 
Willes, J., eventually prevailed. 

The question is of little or no practical im- 
portance. But the construction established by 
the series of decisions to which I have referred, 
in accordance with the express language of the 
statute, goes, I think, a long way to show 
that the view taken by James, L.J.. Mellish, 
L.J., and Lord Selborne as to the effect of the 
Act is absolutely correct, and that the qualifi- 
cation suggested by Bowen, L.J., in Scott v. 
Pape, 31 Ch. D. 571, is not well founded. It 
certainly would be strange if the court had 
been compelled to hold that the Prescription 
Act confers upon a person whose right is 
questionable, at least to this extent that it 
has been actually brought into question, a 
higher and a larger right than that possessed 
by a person whose prescriptive claim to the 
enjoyment of light is so clear as to be beyond 
all question. I have, therefore, no doubt that 


Vict., o. 42, provided that in all cases in which 
any relief or remedy within the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery was sought, whether 
the title to such relief or remedy was or was 
not incident to or dependent upon a legal 
right, every question of law or fact cognisable 
i Common Law on the determina- 
tion of which the title to such relief or 
remedy depended, should be determined by or 
super- 
the 
High Court has all the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery and of the several courts of 
law. But still, so far as the right in question 
is a legal right the court in the exercise of its 
j guided by the principles 
nd those principles, in 
most clearly 

exhibited in the cases before 
indal, C.J., to which I have 


Although the question thus stated appears 
aimple it cannot be disputed that the 
cases on questions of light in recent 
times are not altogether consistent. There 
seem to be two divergent views, neither of 
which, I think, is absolutely accurate. The 
extreme view on one side is that the right 
which is acquired by so. called statutory pre- 
scription is a right to a continuance of the 
whole quantity of light which has come to the 
windows during a period of twenty years, 

hang. 
and 
Pape, 31 Ch. Div. 571, where 
of a “cone of light,” and 
of light“ 


The extreme view on the other side is that 
quantity of 


I think this divergence of view comes from 
consciously or un- 
to the meaning and 
the provisions of the Prescription 
Act, 2 and 3 Will. IV. o. 71, and if I am not 
mistaken, it may be traced to certain expres- 
sufficiently guarded, which 
in Judgments delivered in 
this House in the case of Tapling v. Jones 
In that case Lord Westbury, 
and Lord Chelmsford, all 
assume that a period of twenty years’ enjoy- 
ment of the access and use of light to a build- 
ing creates an absolute and indefeasible right 
immediately on the expiration of the period of 
section 3 says 80 in 
must read in connexion 
if the two sections are 
eriod 
next 


the Prescription Act has not in the slightest 
degree altered the 55 law as to the 
nature and extent of the right of access of 
light or the principle on which it is to de 
determined in any particular case whether the 
right has been infringed. 

ow, if this be so, it seems to me, in 
accordance with the opinion expressed by 
James, L.J., and Brett, J., in the Ecclesias. 
tical Commissioners v. Kino, and by many 
other Judges, that the direction given by 
Best, C.J., in Back v. Stacey is the direction 
which a court exercising the functions of both 
Judge and jury ought to keep steadily in view. 

My Lords, having come to this conclusion, 

I do not propose to trouble your Lordships with 

any comments upon the mass of cases by 

which in comparatively modern times the 

question has been elucidated or obscured. It 

is enough, I think, to refer to what was said 

in Kelk v. Pearson (L.R. VI. Ch. 809), The 

City of London Brewery Company v. Tennant 

(IX. Ch. 212), and the Ecclesiastica] Com. 

missioners v. Kino (XIV. Ch. Div. 21 J. Speak- 

ing for myself, I doubt very much w ther it 

is a profitable task to retry actions which 

depend simply on questions of fact or to 

review and endeavour to reconcile or distin. 

guish a number of cases that marae enough 

contain some statements which, taken by them. 

selves and apart for the context, may seem to 
be contradictory, but which must all proceed 

upon the same principle. It would only be 
ancther link in the em ing chain of 
authority, or if I may venture to say so, only 
another handful of dust to be cast into one 
scale or the other when the claims of opposing 
litigants come to be weighed in the balance. 
I think there is much good sense in the obser- 
vations of Brett, L. J., in the Eoclesiastica 

Commissioners v. Kino: —“ To my mind,” said 
his Lordship, “the taking some expression of 
a Judge used in deciding a question of fact as 
to his own view of some one fact being 
material on a particular occasion, as laying 
down a rule of conduct for other Judges in 
considering a similar state of facts in another 
case, is a false mode of treating authority. It 
appears to me that the view of a learned 
Judge in a particular case as to the value of 
a particular piece of evidence is of no use to 
other Judges who have to determine a similar 
question of fact in other cases where there ma; 
be many different circumstances to be taken 
into consideration.” : 

If I may trespass for a few minutes longer 
on your Lordships’ attention, I would rather 
spend the time in making one or two practica! 
suggestions. I do not put them forward as 
carrying any authority. But they may possibly 
be of use to those who have to try such 
questions as this, if and so far as they appear 
to be consistent with good sense. 

It will be observed that in Back v. Stacey 
the learned Judge told the jury who had 
viewed the premises that they were to judze 
rather from their own ocular observation than 
from the testimony of any witnesses, however 
respectable, of the degree of diminution which 
the plaintiffs ancient light had undergone. 
Now, a Judge who exercises the functions of 
both Judge and jury cannot be expected to 
view the premises himself, even if he con- 
siders himself an expert in such matters. But 
I have often wondered why the Court do- 
not more frequently avail itself of the power 
of calling in a competent adviser to report to 
the Court upon the question. There are plent« 
of experienced surveyors accustomed to deal 
with large properties in London who might 
be trusted to make a perfectly fair and im- 
partial report, subject, of course, to examina. 
tion in Court if required. I am not in the 
least surprised that the plaintiffs in the presert 
case objected to a report from a disinterested 
surveyor, but, in my opinion. the Court ougtt 
to have obtained such a report for its ow 
guidance. 

Then, with regard to giving damages in 
addition to or substitution for an injunction— 
that, no doubt, is a delicate matter. It isa 
matter for the discretion of the Court, and the 
discretion is a judicial discretion. It ta: 
been said that an injunction ought to b 
granted when substantial damages would t- 
given at law. I have some difficulty in follow- 
ing out this rule. I observe that in some cass 
juries have been directed to give ls. damages 
as a notice to the defendant to remove the 
obstruction complained of. And then. if the 
obstruction was not removed. in a gubseques' 
action the damages were largely increased. l» 
others a substantial sum has been awarded. t 
be reduced to nominal damages on removal < 
the obstruction. But the recovery of damages 
whatever the amount may be, indicates a viola. 
tion of right, and in former times, unless there 
was something special in the case, would hare 
entitled the plaintiff, as of course, to an in. 
junction in Equity. I rather doubt whether 
the amount of the damages which may be eur. 
posed to be recoverable at law affords a mati: 
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factory test. In some cases, of course, an 
injunction is necessary—if, for instance, the 
injury cannot fairly be compensated by money ; 
if the defendant has acted in a high-handed 
manner; if he has endeavoured to steal a 
march upon the plaintiff or to evade the juris- 
diction of the Court. In all these cases an 
injunction is necessary, in order to do justice 
to the plaintiff and as a warning to others. 
But if there is really a question as to whether 
the obstruction is Tena or not, and if the 
defendant has acted fairly and not in an un- 
neighbourly spirit, I am disposed to think the 
Court ought to incline to damages rather than 
to an injunction. It is quite true that a man 
ought not to be compelled to part with his 
property against his will, or to have the value 
of his property diminished, without an Act 
of Parliament. On the other hand, the Court 
ought to be very careful not to allow an action 
for the protection of ancient lights to be used 
as a means of extorting money. Often a 
person who is engaged in a large building 
scheme has to pay money right and left in 
order to avoid litigation, which will put him 
to even greater expense by delaying his pro- 
ceedings. As far as my own experience goes, 
there is quite as much oppression on the part 
of those who invoke the assistance of the Court 
to protect some ancient lights which they have 
never before considered of any great value as 
there is on the part of those who are im- 
proving the neighbourhood by the erection of 
buildings that must necessarily to some extent 
interfere with the light of adjoining premises. 
The common form of injunction which has 
been in use since the case of Yates v. Jack is 
not, I think, altogether free from objection. 
X think it would be better that the order, when 
exp in general terms, should restrain 
the defendant from erecting any building so 
as to cause a nuisance or illegal obstruction to 
the plaintiff’s ancient windows, as the same 
existed previously to the taking down of the 
house which formerly stood on the site of the 
defendant’s new buildings. If the action is 
brought to a hearing before the defendant's 
new buildings are completed, and there seems 
to be good ground for the plaintiff’s appre- 
hensions, an order, I think, might con- 
veniently made in that form, with costs up to 
the hearing, and liberty to the plaintiff within 
a fixed time after completion to apply for 
further relief by way of mandatory injunction 


or damages as he might be advised. 
With the present case may deal very 
briefly. It cannot be disputed that some 


diminution of light is caused by the defend- 
ant’s buildings, but such as it is I think it is 
exactly what Best, C. J., described as partial 
inconvenience rather than serious injury. 
am satisfied that if the case had been tried at 
law before the question was so much embar- 
rassed by the multiplicity of decisions no jury 
would have given any damages. 

Perhaps ought to add a word about 
Warren v. Brown, which is referred to in both 
the Judgments below. I cannot say that that 
case is quite satisfactory to my mind either as 
dealt with in the Court of First Instance or in 
the Court of Appeal. In the Court of First 
Instance the learned Judge who tried the case 
found a special verdict which is not very easy 
to understand. The room in which the light 
has been materially diminished ‘in its present 
state is,“ he says, better lighted than the 
ground floor front rooms in many of the 
principal streets.” I do not see what bearing 
that fact had on the question at issue. Then, 
instead of keeping in view the direction which 
Judges over and over again have said ought 
to be kept in view, the learned Judge embarks 
on an inquiry to determine which of two 
extreme views is correct. I doubt whether 
either the one or the other can be accepted as a 
safe guide without qualification. The Court 
of Appeal, in their turn, instead of dealing 
with the facts of the case before them, combat 
a particular view which rightly or wrong! 
they attribute to Wright J. I do not thin 
Warren v. Brown helps one much. i 

I think the Appeal ought to be allowed with 
costs here and below. 

{We hope to print the remaining Judg- 
ments next week.] 


— —— 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


4,052 of 1904.—J. D. BENNET: Enclosed Desks 
for School, and like uses. 


This invention has for its object to provide 
an enclosed desk of simple construction which 
may be conveniently shipped in parts and put 
together at its destination without the aid of 
skilled labour. For that purpose the desk is 
composed of end frames of cast-iron or other 
metal, having suitable grooves formed on their 


e All these poco are in the stage ia which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can 
made. 


inner sides in such wise that a bottom board 
or boards may be slipped in horizontally, and 
front and back boards may slipped down 
thereinto on suitably-grooved end boards, 
fitted into the frame while the usual counter 
and hinged lid are fitted on top to complete 
the desk, which is secured on to end standards 
(on which the frames rest) by screws or bolts. 


4,479 of 1904.—J. H. SurrH and G. R. SACKETT: 
5 Apparatus for Water-closets, and 
the like. 


A flushing apparatus, comprising a syphon 
having an air chamber in its crown, com- 
municating with the upper end of its shorter 
leg, and sealed against communication with 
the longer leg, means for displacing the air 
cushion, to start the syphon, a tube communi- 
cating with said air chamber and extending 
therefrom downwardly to a point above the 
entrance to the syphon to break the syphon, 
the said tube being adjustable to vary its 
lower end relatively to the entrance to the 
syphon. 


9,975 of 1903.—T. Catinx: An Apparatus for 
Facilitating the Apportioning of the Coat of 
Private Strect Improvements to the varjous 
Frontages. 


This apparatus consists of two sets of scales 
drawn on cardboard, one set placed horizon- 
tally, and the other obliquely, the zero of the 
scales meeting at the angle where the scales 
join one another. To the cardboard is fixed 
a straightedge, placed below the horizontal 
scale. The remaining part consists of a set- 
square, the arm of which is pivoted stiffly so 
as to be adjustable to any angle. The arm 
has preferably a celluloid edge with a line 
scribed down the centre on the underside. The 
horizontal scales are scales of length, and the 
oblique scales, scales of money. The length 
scales are preferably divided into tenths, and 
the oblique scales into pounds, shillings, and 
pence. The instrument is used in the follow- 
ing manner:—In apportioning the cost of 
street works, the amounts are fixed in propor- 
tion to the extent of frontage of the various 
properties joining the street. Having ascer- 
tained the total cost and the total Fontaae 
(which preferably has been measured by a 
tape divided into tenths), the cost of some 
length within the range of the scale is 
ascertained. 


11,496 of 1903.—H. Juss: Steam Excavators. 


An excavator for cutting trenches, and for 
other similar or suitable purposes, which con- 
sists in controlling and regulating the cut or 
bite of the bucket by means of suitable gear- 
ing and shafts, supported by the jib and pillar. 
said mechanism being connected with, and 
controlled by, the ordinary brake-shaft pulley 
and treadle. 


4,409 of 1904.—J. J. Ferry: Slaked Lime and 
Process of Preparing the same. 


A process of treating lime, which consists in 
slaking lime to a powdered or granulated 
condition in a chemical solution of acetic acid 
and water, drying said lime by the action of 
attrition, assisted by the chemicals in said 
chemical solution, and finally, in grinding said 
slaked and dried lime, chemically prepared, to 
a still finer powdered form. 


4,606 of 1904.—R. LIEnOIL. Dp: Process for Manu- 
facturing Cement. 


The manufacture of cement, consisting in add- 
ing to each hundred kilogrammes of calcined, 
but unground, cement, about 10 litres of 
boiling water containing, approximately, 245 
grammes stearine, 12 grammes of potash, and 
10 grammes of colophony, the mass thus 
obtained being dried and subsequently ground. 


6,816 of 1903.—G. T. Mawson: Suspension of 
Centres for the Construction of Arches. 


The object of this invention is an improvement 
in the suspension of centres upon which arches 
of concrete or masonry are turned in a frame- 
work of rolled metallic beams. The invention 
applies particularly to centres of sheet metal 
which are liable to be used between beams 
or joists whose spacing may vary, and there- 
fore dcmands an adjustment. The plates of 
sheet metal forming the centres are given the 
necessary curvature, and are fitted with sus- 
pending hooks, which seize the lower flanges of 
the joists or beams and support the centre 
plate. ‘These hooks, in order to accommodate 
the variation of space that may occur among 
joists of the same nominal spacing, are made 
adjustable so as to accommodate differences 
such as continually occur in the construction 
of floors and roofs of masonry laid in frames 
of metal. 


9,959 of 1905.— W. CrawrorD: Fireproof Doors 
and Door Frames. 

3 to this invention, the door is formed 

of a solid plate of metal which may hung 

or supported on rollers, or otherwise, so as to 

be readily closed, or to be self-closing, and the 


door frame is made also of metal, which may. 
be cast, or otherwise formed, with inwardly- 
projecting flanges to form a U-shaped groove 
along the top, bottom, and one end of the 
door frame, into which groove the door is 
adapted to fit closely. On the fourth side or 
end the door frame is formed with a groove 
or recess on its outer side, so placed that the 
outer edge of the door, which is bent over or 
returned, enters said recess in the door frame 
when the door is closed. A closed joint is thus 
formed around the four sides of the door to 
prevent the passage of flame, and, the door and 
frame being engaged all round the door edges, 
warping is not liable to ocour, the arrange- 
ment being such as to allow of the expansion 
of the door while subjected to heat. l 


12,676 of 1903.—G. T. RIcRHARDSOR: Method of 
Actuating Door and Window Openers, Bolts, 
Locks, and the like. 

This invention relates to means for actuatin 
door and window openers, bolts, and locks, aad 
it consists essentially in the combination with 
a sliding bar or plate, having a series of teeth 
or pins upon it, of a revolving plate or diso 
provided with a spiral flange or thread, 
designed to engage on one side of the centre 
of the diso with the teeth, or the like, upon the 
bar or plate. 


12,887 of 1903.—F. PokhLMANN: 
Similar Girders. 


A concrete or similar girder, consisting in the 
employment of a metal beam having a lower. 
thickened flange to take up the tensile stresses 
and web, so connected to the concrete as to 
take up the shearing stresses. 


12,994 of 1903.—C. H. Siwxins, C. HADLEY, and 
W. HADLEY: Latching Bolts of Latches and 
Locka. 

A latching bolt of a latch or lock, formed 
with an auxiliary tongue or bar, which extends 
backwards from near the head thereof through 
a fixed abutment situated a considerable dis- 
tance back within the case, and a spiral spring 
surrounding such tongue or bar, which is oom- 
pressed between such abutment and an abut- 
ment of the bolt at the forward end of such 
tongue or bar. 


20,590 of 1903.—D. E. Barnes: A Silent Fric- 
tion Clutch Applicable to Hoists, and other 
purposes. 


According to this invention, the use of both 
ratchet wheels and pawls are altogether dis- 
pensed with, and two pulleys with V-shaped 
grooves on their circumference are substituted 
in place thereof, and in connexion with each 
such grooved pulley a curved or cam-shaped 
lever is mounted above the ulley on one 
side of the centre thereof, so that it rests by 
its own weight on the grooved periphery of the 
wheel, so as to act as a noiseless brake in one 
direction ouly, but to leave the pulley free to 
revolve in the other direction without exer- 
cising any pressure whatever. 


22,711 of 1903.—H. C. Pruce: Clamping or 
Gripping Attachments for use in Connexion 
with Casement and Window Stays, Fanlight 
and other Regulator Rods, and other Sliding 
or Adjustable Articles. 

Clamping or gripping attachments for use in 

connexion with casement and window stays, 

fanlight and regulator rods, and other sliding 
and adjustable articles, consisting of two parts 
having coincident eyes or holes, wherethrough 
the rod or article to be olamped is passed, one 
of the said parts carrying a screw, cam-lever, 
or equivalent device, which: when operated, 
acts upon the other part in such a manner 
that the two parts are separated or moved in 
opposite directions and made to grip the bar or 


article at separated points and on the opposite 
sides. 


25,622 of 1903.—F. A. Murray and C. A. 
Morgriy: A Mitre Box for Holding Mould- 
ings, and the like, while being Mitred. 

This invention consists of a mitre box made 

of wood or metal in any or all its parts, and 

adapted to hold mouldings, and the like, 
whilst being mitred. It has a base of any 
desired length and width, with sides parallel 
and ends parallel to each other respectively. 
At any given distance apart and parallel with 
these sides are four pieces of material, rebated 
so that any two placed together upon the base 
form an inverted T-shaped groove. These 
pieces are fixed firmly by screws, or any other 
ways, to the base and parallel with its sides. 
The T-shaped grooves allow of four T-shaped 


sliding fences, of equal sizes in any respect, to 
slide within them. i 


28.146 of 1903.—A. CLARK: Collapsible Gates, 
Shutiers, Window-guards, and the like. 
A collapsible gate, or the like, consisting of a 
lattice structure of pickets and lazy tongs pro- 
vided with extensions and arranged so that 
the spaces enclosed by the lazy tongs and ex- 
tensions are of practically the same size, ex- 
cept at the edges of the gate, and the apices 


Conorete, or 
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or corners formed by the overlapping ends 
of the extensions of one set of lazy tongs inter- 
lace and lie within the corners of the over- 
lapping ends of the extensions of another set 
or partial set of lazy tongs. 


55 of 1904.—J. P. ALTREE and C. F. G. Boyes: 
Lined, or Otherwise Decorated, Portions of 
Enamelled Metal Surfaces, and the Method 
of Producing the same. 


This consists in producing lined portions of 
convex decorated enamelled metal surfaces, by 
first removing the groundwork enamel there- 
from by the aid of an encircling guide, or of 
a ruler with convex or hollow inner or under 
surface, and subsequently painting over the 
hollows thus produced with enamel or colour 
of the tint desired. 


2,944 of 1904.—P. KuPpELWIESER: Windows with 
Sliding Sashes. 

A window with sliding lower sash, consisting 
in constructing such sash of two separate parts, 
the upper part having a greater height than the 
lower part, both of which lie in one and the 
same plane and close together, with a butt 
joint situated at a level not interfering with 
the free view of a person standing or sitting 
behind the window, the two parts being con- 
nected together by supporting devices by 
means of bands passing over guie pulleys so 
that while the upper part is pus ed upward, the 
lower part can sink downward, so as to form 
an opening between the two. 


5,078 of 1904.—J. CrvicksHANK and C. 8. 
BURN HAM: Elevators. 

Safety appliances for elevators, consisting of 
the car, a movable dog carried thereby. the 
vertical rod secured in the elevator-shaft ad- 
jacent to the path of the car, the retarder 
thereon to be engaged at the proper time 
opposite the dog, the rotary cam, with inter- 
mediate connexions for controlling the position 
of said dog, and enabling it to pass said re- 
tarder when the car is travelling at a safe 
speed, and means for rotating said cam in 
harmony with the movement of said car. 
5,452 of 1904.—O. Herzoc: Sliding Windows: 
Means for raising and lowering windows, and 
the like, comprising a sliding sash, a lazy-ton 
arrangement pivotally secured to the sash an 
a fixed resistance respectively, and means for 
operating said lazy tongs, comprising a bell- 
crank lever, pivoted to a rigid crossbar, a draw- 
bar jointed to the shorter arm of said bell. 
crank lever, and short links jointed to said 
draw-bar, and the two lowermost members of 
the said lazy tongs n and means 
for temporarily securing the longer-handled 
arm of said bell-crank lever in the desired 
position. 

8.174 of 1903.—W. C. Epwarps: Panel Con- 
‘struction for Partitions, Wall Linings, Door, 
and other Wooden Structures. 

A panel construction, having in combination 
a stile, made sufficiently thick to receive panel 
material, and cut away on one face at in- 
tervals to receive a rail of approximately the 
same width and depth as the spaces so cut 
away, whereby the outer faces of both members 
are approximately on the same plane. 


14,811 of 1903.—C. Paynzr: Apparatus for In- 
dicating the Quantity of Water in Vessels, 
such as Tenders and Cisterns. 


An apparatus for indicating the quantity of 
water in a vessel, consisting in the combina- 
tion of a main tube, open at its lower end to 
the water in the vessel, and provided with a 
valve at the said end, a chamber at the upper 
end of the tube, in communication with the 
tube by means of orifices, surmounted by cones, 
a pressure gauge in communication with the 
chamber, and auxiliary means for supplying 
the main tube with air. 


15,666 of 1903—H. J. Rasone: 

Measuring Rules. 
This relates to measuring rules, and consists 
in making on the inner faces of the outer or 
side plates of the knuckle joint projecting 
collars or flanges, and making in the middle 
part seats for the said collars or flanges, so 
that whon the parte are secured together by 
the rivet-like joint pin, they have a bearing 
partly on the said joint pin and partly on one 
another. 


5,120 of 1904.—J. N. Dacos: Zron Framing or 
Skeleton Work Employed in Conerete Con- 
struction. 

Iron framework or skeleton work for concrete 

construction, in which the bars are adapted to 

be set at any desired angles, and then secured 
by means of plates arranged at the junction 

17 and connected bv screws, rivets, or the 

ike. 

5.299 of 1904.—G. F. Srrawson: Means for 


Glazing the Roofs of Glass-houses or other 
Structures. 


Means for glazing the roofs of glass-houses 
and other structures, comprising an outer pro- 


Joints of 


jecting strip of metal straddling the support- 
ing bar for the glass, and the edges of which 
strip bear against the edges of said glass, and 
a metal clip straddling the first strips at their 
point of juncture, and the ends of which press 
firmly against the upper surface of the glass, 
the clip being held in position by means of 
wedges or nails passing through holes formed 
in the vertical member of the supporting bar 
and the walls of the strip. 


5.523 of 1904.—M. MAxRKE and P. Krav: Con- 
crete and like Roofs and Ceilings. . 


Concrete, stone, and like roofs and ceilings, 
provided with fixed tie-rods, having the 
characteristic feature that pieces are driven in 
between the tie-rods, which are bent about the 
flanges of the roof or ceiling girders, and the 
end sides of the flanges, these pieces serving 
both to tighten the tie-rods and keep them in 
the right direction. and also to hold the ends 
of the tie-rods at such a distance below the 
end surface of said flanges that a good hold- 
ing surface for the coating of cement is thereby 


secured. 
— — — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERT V: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


April 20.—By MANSELL & ROWE. 
Norwood.—103, Gipsy-hill, u.t. 61 yrs., g. r. 


132. 10s., y. r. 1002. ....... . £900 
By MORLEYs’. 
Chiswick.—17, 19, 21, and 28, Gainsborough- 
rd., f., y. r. 1682. ......... 353533 2,500 
By EGGINGTON & Son (at Bracknel). 
Binfield, Berks.—Rounds-hill, ‘‘ Ramslade 
House,“ also house, homestead, etc., 
adjoining area 14 a. 1 r. 38 p.,f......... 1,525 
Freehold cottage and 14 a. 3 r. 22 p., f. 550 
„Pollard Row Wood,“ 18 a. 2 r. 19 p., f. .. 925 
Freehold house and premises, y. r. 201. 9s. .. 335 
Freehold house (s.), bakehouse and cottage, 
/ aes ba sae eens Sie Bane wie 425 
April 21.—By H. J. BLISS & Sons. 
St. George's East.—22, 23, and 24, Wellclose- 
sq., u.t. 17 yrs., g. r. 652., w. r. 2457. 148... 455 
Bethnal Green. — 19. Ellesmere- rd., f., w. r. 
361. 88. V ae catia ew Gust aah 530 
Bow.—92, Hewlett-rd., f., w. r. 331. 166. 425 
By GLASIER & Sons. 
Brondesbury.—45, Streatley-rd., u.t. 85} 
yrs., g. r. 8“. 83., y. r. 502. .............. 515 
By PERFECT & Sons. 
Caledonian-rd.—No. 547, u.t. 50 yrs.. g. r. 
„ /// ͤ ⁰ . Se we yd 545 
Holloway.—7 and 9, Queensland- rd., u. t. 293 
yrs., g. r. 122., y. r. 762. 14. 325 
By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
City-road.—6, 7, 8, and 9, Haverstock-st., u.t. 
20 yrs., g. r. 20l., y. r. 1442............... 770 
Barnsbury.—57 and 59, Muriel-st., u. t. 41 yrs., 
r ( had eis ves 780 
Highbury.—227, Blackstock-rd. (“ Sandring- 
ham Coffee and Dining Rooms“), u.t. 661 
Yrs., g. T. 8/7. Sa., v. r. 65⸗e uu 770 
Holloway.— 25. Yerbury-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., g. r. 
Mle Vicks MO so wk nett hae Was elit a eek le a 500 
Stoke Newington.—4, Sandbrook-rd., u.t. 60 
VTS., E 5L. yar. / be ok ba eas 315 
Kentish Town.—3, 5, and 7, Hampshire-st. (s.), 
u. t. 424 yrs., g. r. 127. 128., y. r. 944. 590 
By J. A. & W. THARP. 
Manor Park. —8. Rabbitts- rd., f., e. r. 337. 168. 320 
East Ham. — 28, Wordsworth-av., f., w. r. 262. 290 
IIford.— 52, 54, 56, and 60, Wilton- rd., f., w. r. 
JJ y ane aso Rens alee 880 
62, Wilton-rd. (s.), f., y. r. 30ũ/ů r.. 420 
By STIMSON & Sons. 
Haggerston.—Cester-st., etc., f.g.r. 18/., rever- 
sion in 734 yr cece 420 
Bethnal Green.—Great Cambridge-st., f.g.r. 
6l., reversion in 77 yrs. ........... PEE 160 
Cla pton.—Presburg-st., f.g.r. 152., reversion in 
rr EE 8 8 330 
Forest Gate. —Cranmer- rd., f. g. r. 122., reversion 
In 78 Vie oc eee ie ws cate uw ee eae $20 


Leytonstone.—Ferndale-rd., f.g.r. 8l., rever- 


SO r cae ee eeeres . 320 
East Ham. —Telham- rd., f. g. r. 251., reversion 
PCVCVCſJVCVVCCTCTſTVTC(TCTCT˙T„V' . eke wiee 540 
Edmonton. —Ann's-cottages, f. g. r. 12., rever- 
sion in JVC het oSeee ce 240 
Southwark.—Coxon’s-pl., f.g.r. 21/., reversion 
m 77} yr gigi... FFF 480 
Kennington.—St. Oswald's-pl., f. g. r. 242., 
reversion in 78 r rss eee ee 525 
Forest Hill.—dZetland-villas, f.g.r. 122., re- 
version in 78 yr ke eee ee 300 
Greenwich.—Bell-st., etc., f. g. r. 1271. 10s., 
reversion in 76 y„rů 2g. q e 250 
Wandsworth.—Wharf-rd., f. g. r. 212., rever- 
sion in 77 yr... w 480 
Shepherd’s Bush. Gayford - rd., f. g.r. Gl., 
reversion in 74 „rg . TE 155 
Bow.—Burgoyne-rd., etc., i.g.r. 26/., u.t. 46 
yts.. g. r. 5. 5 aes Wire Sie ae 305 
West Ham.—Union-rd., i.g.r. 352., u.t. 71 
/// ianen nanea woos oak z 280 
Stratford.—Martin-st., etc., i.g.r. 28“. 158., 
u. t. 531 yrs., g. r. . „ 115 
Clapham.—Larkhall-la., I. g.r. 202. 108., 
u. t. 33 yrs., g. r. &. 1ͤ᷑6⁊927.uenerne . cee 160 
Fulham. — Moore Park- rd., 1. g. r. 8/., u. t. 52 
yrs., g. r. nil........ CCC 130 
Kentish Town. —Rhyl-st., f. g. r. 101. 68. 8d., 
reversion in 364 „ EEREN 9 550 
Weedington-rd., f. g. r. 23., reversion in 86} 
WIGS sae, 55 . eee 100 
Wimbledon.—18, Delamere-rd., u.t. 85 yrs., 
g. r. 62. 128. 6d., y. r. 32ꝰꝛrr .. $ 230 
Herne-hill.—55, 57, and 59, Deronda-rd., u.t. 
55 yrs., g. r. 227. 18., y. r. 120. 915 


April 22.— By W. ASHMOLE. 
x.—66 to 86 (even), Linton- rd., 
f., w.r. 1851. .. 
34, King's-rd. (8.), f., w. T. 231. 38888. 
87 to 105 (odd), North-st., i., w. r. 1662. 88. 
Plaistow.—2 to 14 (even), Buxton-t er., f., w. r. 


Barking, 


r ee Se oad sa beweee aes 
Ilford. Essex.—1 to 4, Rutland-ter., f., w. r. 
%%% ss shy he Sad tN india Sea acy 

1 to 4, Sylvan-cottages, f., W. T. 721. 1606. 
Barking, Essex. — 147 to 155 (odd), North- st. 
(8.), f., y. r. 96d. 1 ᷣ . 

11, Broadway (s.), f., y. r. 500o⁰uͥᷣ) .. 


By BEALE & CPPS. 

Lambeth.— 93, 95, 97, and 99, York-rd. (s. ), u. t. 
191 yrs., g. r. 437. 1s., v. r. 2051. 

By BISLEY & Sons. 
Bermondsey.—114 to 124 (even), St. James’s- 
rd., u. t. 29 yrs., g. r. 212., w. r. 2347). 
17 and 18, Martin-st., u.t. 35 yrs., g. r. 
51. 10s., „. iS Ge ee ews 


By G. GOULDSMITH, Son, & Co. 
Belgravia.—15, Wilton-st., u.t. 17 yrs., Kr. 
1 Vite ASO i oars aaa e EGA 

By SELFE & Co. 
Camberwell.—23, Benhill- rd., u.t. 68 y., g. r. 
6l. // // A 
Old Kent-road.—28 to 40 (even). Smyrks- rd. 
u.t. 151 yrs., g.r. 21l., w. r. 2237. 122. 
By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 

Poplar.—19 and 20, Grove-villas, f., w. r. 65. 
Bromley-by-Bow.—284, Devon's-rd. (a.), I., 
JJC ĩ esr es hea ses ee ee 

By EDWIN EvAxs (at Battersea). 
Wandsworth.—24, Bellingham-rd., u. t. 87 Yrs., 
g-r. GU 108., y.r. . Ske cee 
Streatham.—32, Pretorla- rd., u.t. 97 yrs., g. r. 
61. 10s., y.r. 32L ² ˙ c ee eke 
247, 249, and 251, Mitcham-la., u. t. 97 yrs., 
g-r. 101. 10s., y.r. % ðᷣͤ cus 


April 22.— By . & SNELLING (at Chisle - 
urat). 
Chislehurst, Kent.— Red Hill. Southville“ 


s.e soco io 


and Berisal,” f., y. T. 82777777). 
Orpington, Kent. — Lower- rd., two freehold 
cottages, w. r. 231. G8. r 


April 25.— By ELLIOTT, Sox, & BO VTO. 
Hampstead-rd.— 23, Harrington-sq., u. t. 38 


yrs., g. r. 112., p. 
St. John's wood. —93, Belsize- d., u. t. 50} yrs., 


2523252525252525„•55 %%% „ „„ 


925252 „% „%„%%„%„%„„ „% rer „%% „ „ „ reese 


By HIBBARD & Sons. 
Wood Green.—104 to 110 (even), Winkfield- 
rd., f., v. r. 1151. 16ü . 


By WI. HOUGHTON. 

Walthamstow.—65 to 71 (odd), Milton- rd., f., 
W ... oe ee es 

48, 54 and 56, Milton-rd.; also a plot of 
land, f.. W. T. 72, ... 

2, 4 and 6, Byron- rd., f.. w. r. 702. 14. 
33 and 35, Byron- rd., f., w. r. 337. 166. 
Hoe-st., two freehold building sites 
7, 8 and 9, Exeter-villas. u.t. 72 yrz., g. r. 
91. 10s., w. r. 932. 1 22uĩ1VV . 
Leyton.—Sidmouth-rd., f. g. rents 16/., rever- 
sion in 831 rss. 
Walthamstow.—97, 99. 101 and 103, Somers- 
rd., f., W.r. e.. tsa dene os 

64, Barclay - rd., u. t. 69 yrs., g. r. 2. 10s., w. r. 
VVV ene neg ey ee aa aa 

By May & PRHTLL Or. 
e Acre-la., u. t. 18} yrs., g. Tr. 162., 


—— —RKÄ＋1.]ſi % 


ff!!! p ĩ ck ee ee 


By F. VARLEY & Soy. 
Stoke Newington.— 103, Lordship- rd., u. t. 70 
yrs., gr. 122., er lll... 
Bowes Park.—160 and 162, Whittington-road, 
u.t. 76 yrs., g. r. 137., v.r. 56. 
Hackney.—183, Graham-rd., u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. 
Bias. Vets Mle. eis ea 
By WRIFORD, DIXON, & WINDER. 
Paddington.—96, Chippenham-rd., u.t. 59 yrs., 
g.r. N. 10s., w. r. 81“. 1898. 
i Borough High-st. (s.). y. r. 
Tooting.—Stella- rd., etc., f.g.r. 968., reversion 
in 98 yrs. 


By O. E. GRIFFITHS (at Newmarket). 
Newmarket, Suffolk. — Bury- rd., Red Lodge. 
è (Racing Residence), f., ꝶ .... 


By COCKETT & HENDERSON (at Broadstairs). 
Broadstairs, Kent.—Victoria-parade, ‘‘ Dickens 
House.“ f., y. f., 6. 2... ccc eee eee 
Charlotte-st., St. George's- pl.“ and Mul- 
1 Tree Cottages, (two), area, 4.655 ft., 

5 P. e e % h ‚ „ „„ „ „ „ 

St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet.—24, High-st., (S), 
h. SG was eS 8 8 


By BALCH & BALCH (at Camiden Town). 
Hampstead-rd.—48, Werringt«on-st., u.t. 401 
VIB., g. T. 62. w. r. 947 . 188. (including 


„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „%% „„ e 


g. T. Gd. 68., y. r. 86 ꝶ .... e.s... 
50, Benwell-rd., u. t. 59} yrs., \g-r. 72., w. r. 
661. 6s. 6 6 6 „ „%% % é %%% % „% „%%% „%% „6 2 6 „ EE „ SE „„ 


April 26.—Broap, WILTSHIRE and PENNY. 
Addiscombe. — Havelock-rd. “ The Manse,” 


ap p. 2 2 „ * « 
Kilburn.—7, 8, and 9, Cambridge Mews, ut 
28. 


By DAVID BURNETT & CO. 
Kentish Town. —27, Herbert-st., A. t. 63 yrs., 


Bai 21 yT || y ap nen 5 
Ilfo ee and 8, Grove Cottages, f., w. r. 
Romford, Essex.—249 to 257 (odfid), Marks-rd., 

. yr. Oe: ess T 
By T. H. CURRIE & Co.“ 
Highgate.—2 to 18 (even), WI mbe- st., w. r. 


3322. 168. ; also I. g. r. 42. 480s., u. t. 60 yrs., 
S .. ae eer 


+ 


May 7, 1904.] 


By BROWETT & TAYLOR. 

Wandsworth. —54, 56, 58, 62, 64, and 66, West- 

hill (s.), u.t. 703 yrs., g r. 18., v. r. 4601. 
Deptford.—Hales-st., f.g. r. 171. 116., reversion 
in 154 ye oe oe id Sle eA a OS eel ice aes 
Notting Hill.—Queen’s-rd., f. g. r. 8l., reversion 
in 36} yrs. einer os eee eas aw 

Queen’s- 5 f. g. r. 52., reversion in 381 yrs. 


Canning Town.—Clever-rd., f. g. T. 71. 19s., re- 


version in 77 „rp . 
Islington. — Barford-st., f. g. r. 5/., reversion in 


„ %%% K ‚— — „„ 


45 yrs. 
Cla pham.—Milford-st., f.g.r. 6l. 6s., reversion 


ICC aos see ee eee 
Leytonstone. — Harrow - rd., etc., f. g. r. 
. 28. 6d., reversion in 90 NES. 


Peckham.—High-st., The Peckham Timber 
Yard, area 14,000 ft., u.t. 34 yrs., g. r. 1l., 
J. r. 120. 


6 565553252 „„„%„„ „% „% „% %%% „„ „6 „ „466 


By HARROPDs'.“ 
South T —7, Egerton-gdns., u.t. 72 


yrs., g. r., etc., 481., MT 00 8 
Lingfield, "Surrey. '— Dorman’ s Pk., “ Esper- 
IIC)! ͤ ͤ Sees 

By HOBSWON, RICHARDS, & Co. 
Brixton.—28, Josephine- av., ut. 61} yrs., 


Pe 10L, YT: / y eee eiie 
Twickenham. —The Cres., 
version in 77 yr ãã aaa. es 
Leytonstone. „ f. g. r. 301. 108., 
reversion in 78} yrãKaL¶EkLsLss. 
Upton Park. ~-Plashet- 5 1. g. T. 271., re version 
In ĩðZy RIN SER ms 


By KNIGHT & Co. 
South Kensington. — 97 and 97a, Drayton-gdns., 
area 5,565 ft., f., e. r. 2007 


99995252 6 „ „ „4 „4 „6 


By PYKE, PYKE & HOWLAND. 
Camden Town.—148 and 185 High-st. (S), u. t. 
64 yrs., g. r. 88l., y. r. 400. 


By REYNOLDS & EASON. 
Norwood.—2, The Parade (S), u.t. 87 yrs., g. r. 
21 ! ðͤ d 
Regent's Park. — Albany-st., an improved 
rontal of 251. 48. for 20 yrs. (with rever- 
BIOD) oense EE e R 


By A. H. TURNER & Co. 
Notting Hill.—South-row and Great Western- 
ter., f.g. rents 144/., reversions in 26, 27, 
28 and 78 yrs. 


G 56552 „%%% % eee „„ „ 60 „% „„ „6 „ „ 


By FREDERICK WARMAN. 
plage oh vor 1 A New-pk., u. t. 45 


gr 108:, ./ biiaesawes 

165. Highbury New-pk., 
F 5 . 
Di Sede hoo re hi a ak eS 8 
Leyton.— 75, „ u. t. 921 yrs., g. r. 
8. 13s., w. T. BBL. ꝶ . 


By DEBENHAM, Trwson, & Co. 
Limehouse.— 132, Narrow-st. (wharf), 
5,840 ft., u. t. 48 yrs., y. r. 1151. 
Kilburn.— High- u., 1. g. r. 1302. 1s. 10d., rever- 
slon in 71 Vf.... 
Iverson-rd., f.g.r. 241. 10s., reversion in 71 
naa E Hos E T 
10 to 20 (even), Iverson-rd., ., v. r 
Hackney.—159 to 171, 175 to 179 (odd), 
Amhurst- rd., f., y. r. 4010. .............. 
Kennington. —38, Kennington Park-rd. (s.), 
area 1,000 ft., E Vile MM.... 
27, 29, 1 33, and 40, Opal-st., c., y. r. 
146., %%% ͤ ĩͤ (( 
Clerkenwell. — — Myddleton - - 8q., 
93/. 38. 8d., u.t. 8 yrs., g. T. 64/. 118. 4d... 
Acton.—14 and 16, Churchfleld-rd. East, u.t. 


63 yrs., g. r. 16%., N 
South Kensington. —4 and 6, Drayton-gdns., 
u. t. 391 yrs., g. r. U., y. r. 1587). 

14, 16, 20, and 22, Drayton-gdns., u.t. 
391 yrs., g. T. N., y. r. 265h.U.᷑ĩ iu 
3,5, and 9, Drayton-gdns., u. t. 39} yrs., g. r. 


6l., y. r. 225i. 


oon eee %% %%% „% „„ „ „4 „0 


29 23S25Ä4%˙ „ „ % %%% „%%% „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ maere 


Drayton-gdns., a plot of land, area 3, 700 ft., 
u. t. 39 yrs., g. r. nil, y. r. 1 12 


By E. FERGUSSON TAYLOR (at New Barnet). 
New Barnet, Herts.—Leicester-rd., four free- 
hold residences, Wile Ole ( 
Leicester-rd.—A freehold cottage, w. r. 9/. 28. 
1 and 2, Victoria-villas, f., w. r. 40/. 6s. .... 


April 27.—By DYER, Sox, & HILTON. 
Lee.—52, Burnt Ash-rd., u.t. 531 yrs., g. r. 
I // ⁰·¹ AAA A we tee 
By FLOOD & SON. 
Hyde Park.—Porchester-ter., i.g.r. 20., u. t. 
17} yrs., g. r. ni 


By HAROLD GRIFFFIN, 
, Somerset-st., u.t. 47 yrs., g. r. 
2. 108., W. r. 28“. 122222. eee 
1 15 ie and 19, Somerset-st., w. r. 677. 12s.; 
. r. 27. 108., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 12. 16s. 


eeoeeteonrneeevaeve 


95525 %% „%%% „„ „„ „% „„ „ „ „„ „„ „ 60 


5 and c nee u.t. 46 yrs., g. r. 8“. 128., 
e ⁰y e Tea R 

48 to 53. W t. 47 yrs., g. r. 15“. 58., 
CCC 


By HERRING, SON, & Daw. 
Brixton.—79, Effra-rd., u.t. 751 yrs., 
102. 108., p. 


By NOK ES & NOR Es. 
Caledonian-road.—8 to 15, Caledonian- res., 
1., Fer. 271, 1. sees 


By C. SPARROW & Son. 

King's Cross. —42 to 52 (even), York-rd (in- 
cluding the Lincoln Arms p. h.). 9 to 16, 
Railway-st., 1 to 11, Buckingham Mews, 
a 15,000 ft., f., y. r. 1.027“. 19s. (in one 
%%’ ⁵ʃ- Wa ER 

Finchley.—8, Granville- rd., f., y. r. 55. 


By DOoCOLAS YOUNG & Co. 
Aldersgate.—5, Fann-st. (Club Premises), a 
profit rental of 701. for 634 yrs. ........ 
Canning Town. —Tucker-st., f. g. r. 30/., rever- 
sion in G4 ). ea es 
Wandsworth.—13, Lemuel-st., u. t. 58 
Bt. e Fake Sioa eae eect Bed Hie sw nt 


g. r. 


1,590 


THE BUILDER. 


By WYATT & Sox (at Chichester). 
9 5 —Six freehold cottages, w. r. 


111/// ĩͤ a E share Sea £425 
Old d Sussex. — Three copyhold 
cottages, y. r. 25“. 1412. 265 
By DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. (at Heathfield). 
Heathfield, Sussex.—‘‘ Bonishersh,“ and 15, 
Church Gates, f., y. T. 471. 0... cc cc cee ee 900 
1 to 8, Church Gates, f., y. r. 52 430 
9, 10, and 11. Church Gates, long leaschold, 
J. r. 211. /%/%%Cͤͤͤwͤͥͤ 8 280 
16 and 17, Church Gates, also Wallview 
Cottage.“ f., v. r. 271. 5 e 400 
“ Kit wish.“ f., y. T. 122222 cee ore ieee 200 
**Schoolhill Villa,“ VVT 310 
19, 20, and 21, Spicer’s Cottages, t., v. r. 
PCV ‘ 560 
By MADDISON, MILES, & MADDIS0N (at 
Yarmouth ). 
Yarmouth, Norfolk. Regent - passage, freehold 
builder's yard, timber stores, etc., area 
4.015 ft., v.r. . / 400 
Sone Suffolk. —20, England’s-la., f., y.r. 140 
aah 28.—By COOPER & GOULDING. 
Wandsworth.—250 and 252, Earlsfield-rd., 
u. t. 83 yre., g. r. 122., w. r. 70. 48......... 395 
Finsbury Park. — 113 and 115, Gillespie- rd., 
u. t. 73 yrs., g. r. 102., y. r. 6 1ꝝ17 . 490 
By CURTIS & HENSON. 
Aldingbourne, Sussex.—‘ Westergate House 
Estate,” 112a. 2r. 17p., fo... cc eee eee 10,000 
“ Mount Pleasant (residence) and 
14a. 2r. 5P., fe... 3 1.350 
By JENKINS & SONS. 
Homerton.—286 and 288, Clases! „ w. r. 
rr ³/ 550 
By C. C. & T. MOORR. 
Enfield. Manor.-fd., „The Manor House,” f., 800 
Cale onian-road. —7, 8, and 9, Balmoral - gr 
u.t. 58 yrs., g. T. 18/., y. r r. 811. 650 
Dalston.— 1465, Sandrin ham- d., u. t. 503 yra., 
g. T. 60. 108., W. T. 66“. 66 400 
Poplar.— 1, 3, and 5, Willis-st., u.t. 41 yrs., 
g. r. 30. 108., w. r. 841. 10a 535 
159 and 161, Brunswick-rd., u.t. 35 yrs., 
g-r. 7l., w.r. 70L 4B. nonnene 415 
ae Grundy-st., u.t. 384 yrs., g. r. 3l, w. r. 
C eat osc Ane 8 180 
By J. C. PLATT. 
Holborn.— 13, Red Lion-passage (s.), f., y. r. 
%%% (: 845 
Shepherd's Bush.—19,Coverdale-rd., f., y. r. 502. 770 
Chiswick.—42 and 44, Strand- on-the. Green, 
/// etre as eae ee g 1,010 
By Wm. STEVENS. 
Dalston.—108 10 114 (even), Boond, 
u. t. 403% YTB., g. r. 40., y. r. 1542. 168. .... 630 
By STIMSON & Sons. 
Peckham. _Trafalgar-aq. „ f. g. rents 48l., 
version in 71 yr uaa2e2L2L222 . wee 1,190 
Dulwich.— Heber- rd., f.g. rents 3 11. 10s., rever- 
tion in 74 f.. 770 
Forest Hill.—Perry Vale, f. g. r. 8“. 15s., rever- 
sion in 72 yr ec ccna ne nces 200 
Siddons-rd., f.g. rents 25/. 58., reversion in 
72 and 80 yr... 625 
Plumstead, Kent. „„ Per f. g. T. 20., 
reversion In 93 „ri... ͥ 440 
Putney.—Fawe Par rd, f. g. r. 21:., reversion 
10: SO / ³ðAi A ĩ ᷣ ͤ Ä 476 
Hammersmith.—St. Dunstan’s-rd., f.g. rents 
§2/., reversion in 84 yrs................. 1,205 
Chiswick. —Wolseley-gdns., f.g. rents 50., re- 
version in 80 yr ᷣꝶꝶ V 1,210 
Kilburn.—Tennyson-rd., f. g. r. 161. 10s., rever- 
Bion in 83 rr eee reece enone 420 
Highgate.—Bismarck-rd., f.g.r. 6“. 10s., rever- 
sion in 72 // ͤ iene ee 165 
Harringay.— Beresford- rd., f. g. rents 102. 10s., ; 
reversion in 90 yrs. ...... cece eee q ꝗ. 260 
Southwark.—7 to 13 (odd), King James-st., 
and 35 to 40, Little Surrey-st., f., y.r. 
r / eet me Se 8,070 
Battersea.—31, 33, 35, and 37, Cabul-rd., 
W. T. 98“. 168.; also i.g.r. 77. 10s., u.t. 93 
/ w taaiins 650 
West Ham. —161, Ham Park-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., 
g. T. 61. 108., y. r. 34644... 8 . 30) 
April 29.—By ARTHUR BARTON. 
Lee.—2, Newstead-rd., u.t. 66 yrs., g. r. 152., 
TT y a aa 800 
By C. W. DAVIES & Son. 
Clerkenwell.—47, Exmouth-st. (s.), u.t. 12 yrs., 
g., Sl, r 0 rr tainen 810 
Stoke Newington.—9, Stoke Newington-com- 
mon. u. t. 691 yrs., g. r. 72., e. r. 48989. 435 
28 and 30, Spenser- rd., u. t. 50 yrs., g. r. &. 
WC AA eee ae é 530 
By JONES, LANG, & Co. 
Tottenham Court-road.—19 to 21a, Store-st., 
and 33 to 38, Alfred-pl., area 13,400 ft., 
building lease for 80 yrz., let at per annum 850 
By WI. HOLLIS. 
Finchley.—Hendon-la., Suva,” u. t. 95 yrs., 
ger. 102. 108., F. . 55k 550 
Hendon.—Sunny-gdns., eleven freehold build- 
ing eeſsſ 8 1,037 
By WOOTTON & GREEN. 
Camberwell.—42 and 46, Wyndham-rd., f., 
Wil. GFL / d re 750 


Con desi adh used in these liste.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; 18 for leasehold ground- rent: Il. g. r. for 
improved ground- rent; g. r. for ground- rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; L for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e. r. for estimated rental ; w. T. for weekly 


rental ; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
wt. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum; yn. for 
years ; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; 8q. for 


square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; eres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b. h. for beer- house; p. h. tor public- ouse ; O. for 
offices ; 8. for shops; ct. for court. 
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MEETINGS. 

FRIDAY, May 6. 
Architectural Association.—Mr. A. E. Munby, M.A., 
F. C. S., on The Value of Science in an Arc tectural 


Curriculum.” 7.30 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel).—Mr. A. W. Young on The Design of a Dry 
Dock.“ 8 p.m. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers.—Visit to Catcleugh Reservoir (Newcastle and 
Gateshead Waterworks). 


SATURDAY, May 7. 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.—An Extraordinary 
General Meeting Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C. 
The President will deliver his Annual Address, 6 p.m. 
wae Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Carpenters, 

a p. m. 

South Western Polytechnic.—Conversazione. 7 to 


10 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Dun- 
6 Carnegie Baths and Gymnasium and the 

ey. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Visit to New 
Belen in Dean-street, Newcastle, and the Laing 

allery. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
„ . Northern District Meeting; Newcastle-on- 

yne. 
MonpDay, May 9. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture).—Professor R. Langton 
Douglas, M. A., on The Majolica and Glazed Earthen- 
ware of Tuscany,“ I. 4.30 p. m. 

Itd.—Organising 


Institute of Sanitary Engineers, 
Committee, 3 p.m. Examination and 1 Com- 


mittee, 5 p.m. By-Laws Committee, 6 p 

Bristol Society of Architects. Mr. P » Fitzg gerald, M. A., 
on “ Robert Adam, Artist and e 8 with Lime- 
light Illustrations. 8 p.m. 

TUESDAY, May 10. 

Royal Institution.—Mr. L. Fletcher, M. A., F. R. S., on 
“ Meteorites,” II. 8 p.m. 

Society of "Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. W. Burton, 
F. C. S., on “ Crystalline Glazes and their Application to 
the Decoration of Pottery.“ 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, May 11. 


Society of Arte.—Mr. Richard R. Holmes, on Early 
Painting in Miniature.” 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY, May 12. 
Auctioneers’ Institute.—Annual General 
2.30 p.m. 


Institution of Electrical Engineers.—8 p.m. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.—Second 
Conversazione, at the Galleries of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall. 


FRIDAY, May 13. 
Architectural VI Dinner, Criterion 
Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus. 


Royal Tnatitution.— Mr. M. H H e F. S. A., on 

„The Queen Victoria Memorial. 7 9 p. m. 
SATURDAY, May 14. y 

Architectural Association.—Firet Summer Visit—to 
Moor Park, Rickmansworth. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
E ineers.-Yorkahire District Meeting, York. 

nstilute of Sanitary Engineers, Lid.—Visit to Power 

Station, London Tramways Co.; and Messrs. Thorney-- 
croft’s Works, Chiswick. 

British Institute 0 Certified Carpenters.—Visit to St.. 
Paul's. 2.45 p.m. 


——_——_o--e—__—_- 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.. 


%% Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prioes of materials, not nece the lowest. 

Quality and Quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which Should be remembered by those who make use of 


Meeting, 


this information. 
8. 
Hard Stocks. . 1 16 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles —— 118 0 99 L L 
Facing Stocks . . 212 0 * 27 57 
Shippers ...... s... 2 10 0 ” = * 
Flettons ........... . 110 0 10 at railway depot. 
Red Wire Cuts ... 1 13 0 ry) 55 55 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 0 17 75 oe: 
Best Red Pressed 
Buabon Fac 5 0 0 57 95 92 
Best Blue P 
Staffordshire... 4 4 0 n 1 s- 
Do. Bullnose ..... - 410 0 r EE 92 
Best Stourbridge 
Bricks. 4 8 0 ” » 57 · 
GLlAzEDp BRICKS. 
Best te and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers eevee e 13 0 0 ” n 55 
Headers 12 00 97 fy) Ir 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats 17 0 0 20 55 15 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 55 75 rT) 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 25 n * 
One Side and two 
Ends n 0 0 57 95 ry) 
Two Sides and 
one End Seesaw see 0 0 9 55 ity 
Splays, Cham- 
ferred, Squints 2 0 0 a 55 99 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers, and Header 12 0 0 99 LD 98 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
ta. ......, 400 77 Py) ” 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 77 55 99 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 ry) 97 > 
One Side and twe 
nds sesura ates 15 0 0 ” 95 nm 
Two Sides and 
one End ......... 15 0 0 57 os 20 
Splays, Cham- 
ferred, Squints 14 0 0 p ” 


Second Quality, 
White 


2 
S 2 
N 
È 
te 
© 
© 


lees than best. 


THE BUILDER. 


Za 
1 
BRICKS, & e. (Continued). LOR: See . LEAD, &. 1 
s. d. anni At per losd of 30 ft. Or dite i 
Thames and Pit Sand. 7 3 yard, delivered. | Fir timber: best isi Danzig £ s. d. £ b. d. DS : . i 
Thames Ballast.................. 6 Ea „ or Memel (average spec ication) 410 0 5 0 0 eee heet, t, English, S1b. and np 15 1 ie 5 5 
Best Fortland Cement 30 0 per ton. 4, V 450 4190] Soll pipe o u „ a 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 a Small timber (8 in. to id in 312 6 3 15 0 Compo pipe. 5 wes. I F 
C AN Swedial ball in. to 8 in.) 3 10 9 ö are $ ae e ae Ey a, 15 
charge for sacks. s. | Swedish DALE . . ieille Montagne 85 3 
Grey Stone Lime............... r yard, delivered. Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 315 0 Cena .. . N 700. — 5 
Stourbridge Fireclay in et ira. per ton at rly. dpt. Jorers’ Woop. S e ne tio : 10 i à 
White Sea: first yellow deals, a per standard. ; „ 0 0 nt ae * 
STONE. Bin, by IL in eerversetnenene 21 90 2 0 % oper nale .., 0 011. I | 
, 1 J n. II Brass— N = +} 
Dati krise A spot oe 1 63 per ft. cube Second . A in. deals Z aT 17 0 0 18 10 0 N Sheet. 000000 * 8 ou seat ip 
Do. do. e Gu cena AiO ia bakes TA 18 10 0 20 0 0| mi m RR ea aad s 8 — St 
Nine Elms Depot ...... 18 „ „ e e Tiv- English Tagot a eo Dli = a 
PonrLaxD STONE (20 ft. e Battens, 2 23 in, and Sin. by 7 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 Tinmen 3 5 6 = a 
e e e Nive Third yellow deals, Sin.byim „ 10 % 13 10 0 Blowpip . 0 6. - d 
, Elms depot, or Pimlico Wharf.. 2 1 Battens, 23 in. and 3in.by7in. 1110 O 12 10 0 , | c. 
White Basebed, delivered on road boeh at ie dala, ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. a 
waggons, Paddington depôt, Nine 5 3 in. by 11 inn 21 0 0 2210 015 ox. t 8 e 2d, per ft. delivered. ia 
Elms depot, or Pimlico Wharf... 22 „ » Do. Şin. dy 9 in. . . 18 0 0 18 10 0 „ fourths . — 14 „ i 
s. d. Battens. . .. . . .... . .. . e n " a 
Ancester in blocks...... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly.depòt. Petersburg: second yellow deals, 260 Fa · 99 . 9 ” 1 
Beer „ oeme 1 6 ” r 3 in. by 11 in. oo. icc ccisdevciccsetorns 16 0 0 17 0 0 oz. 895 ö 20 ” a 
Greenshill ,,  ...... 1 10 ” 1 Do. 3 in. by 9 in...... 1410 0 1600 „ kourchs. ...... ...... ” n : 
Darley Dale in blocks... 2? - 7 Battens , crit. J fn. br LO 0 1210 0 r n n 5 
Red Corsehi J È P Third ellow ; in. 7 our ts eee 95 „ Y 
CloseburnRedFreestone 2 0 i b a ee 71310 0 14 0 o | Fhited Sheet, 185 eee. » = au 
Red Mansfeld „ 2 4 5 ” Do. 3 in. by 9 in. . a 0 0 n 0 0 å tiere Rolled Pluto . hd if ve 
Yorx Sroxs—Robin Hood Quality 55 e 55 ‘ 0 0 100 te z Pain 4 # mM 
5. d. First white oe qin. by 11 in. 14 10 0 15 10 0 25 52 R sssices 5. * ‘A 
Sappii radom bocka 2 10 per ft. cube. s a . by9 in. 13 10 0 1410 0 OILS, &c 1 
6 in. sawn ine sides Batten . . 11 0 0 12 0 0 n E . d. it 
< andinge sizes Second white deals, 3in. by llin. 13 10 0 14 10 0 e „ per gallon 0 1 5 r 
4 (under 40 ft mper) 2 3 per foot supar. „ 15 s 3 in. by 9 in. 12 9 7 K 10 0 = 10 p% 128 285 ; ae : l ‘ 1 
in. ru w > ttens ...... 7 a barrels . . ” st 
ditto, ditto Bee e de de AE 50 oe Pitch pine deals soosoo ooa 66% 2666 T 16 10 0 20 0 0 oe in arate seosasenonoosoo oe 0 111 on 
3 in. sawn two sides Under 2 in. thick extra 010 0 1 0 0 | Turpentine, in arrels E E n 037 45 
R aa ag a sizes) 0 113 Gs i e e sizes a 0 upwards. 5 5 aan in una 8 ae 8 i 1 : 1 
in. to in. sawn one menta ...... sess 2 nd Eng White Lead n 1 
side slabs (random Seconds, regular sizes 2610 0 28 10 0 Bed Lead, Dry. 5 š 19 0 0 B 
sizes) . cce. 7 15 0 Yellow Pine oddments ............... 22 0 0 24 0 0 | Best Linseed Oil Putty . . per cwt. 0 6 6 x 
om aoe ditto, ditto 0 6 iš 50 kiun CN 0 3 6 O 5 0 | Stockholm Tar. per barrel 1 12 0 ai 
ARD YORK— and Stettin ib 
Scapplea random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube, ,, Lange, Per ff. cube essa. cscs 026 036 VARNISHES, &c. Per ga. 2 
6 in. sawn two aides, Small „ „ eee b 2 3 0 2 6 £ s. d. ý 
landings to sizes Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube. 0 5 0 0 5 6 | Fine Pale Oak Varnish .................0....0008 A 08 0 * 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 8 per ft. super. s Dry Wainscot Gak, per ft. sup. as Pale Copal Oak . ee 010 6 ` 
© in. rubbed two sides inen oreren 007 0 0 8 | Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ......................0. 012 6 ` 
Ditto ‚· ——ͤ—w— ** *** ” 99 py in. Mahon do e 0 0 64 — Fine Extra Hard Church Oak..................... 010 0 of 
3 in. sawn two sides ny—Honduras, Ta- Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of a 
(slabs random sizes) 1 2 n ” at ers Deri t. super. asinch... 0 0 9 0 0 11 f . enc ees 014 0 i 
2 in. self-faced random See a Figury, per ft. sup. as ee 5 20 e inge Cr 5 r : 
e ineen˖ndg Carriage .................. 
Hopto on Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. Fine Pale Map[fl q q O16 0 - 
3 ra „ 6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depôt as inen... ne we... 0 010 0 1 0] Finest Pale Durabie Sell! iiss veniies 0 18 0 
i sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. Teak, per load... 17 0 0 21 0 0 | Extra Pale French Oil ............ e 1 1 0 
deld. rly. depôt | American Whitewood Planks— 70 5 Flatting 5 VC 018 0 
90 5 „ Sin. do. 52 55 Prep 1 e e 0 p — Extra u Pale Purer CC 9515 1 
„ SLATES. 1 In. by Aradin PA ow, phaisd and PE ASES Best Japan Gold Size 010 6 
au. „% ͤ te POO V cee cae el 013 6 017 6 | Best Black Japan ce ecceseceececenes 0 16 0 
20 x 10 D Bangor 13 2 6 per 1000 ot 1200 at r. d. 1 in by a in. yellow, planed and Oak and Mahogany Stain ———— O0 9 0 
AO a f / ⁰ v re 014 0 018 0 | Brunswick Black .... O 8 6 
20 K 1 . 3 a 6 di ” = 1775 1 laned and ö Berlin Black 0 18 0 
20 x 10 firat’quality | eae n un C i 0 10 O Knotting gg . . 0 10 0 
reo x aes aT) ” 97 5 5 0 8 z 1 in. n. by 7in. white, planed and 9 Sii á French and Brush Polish 66 24 294606“7e᷑é O 10 0 
é˙ ee ae i 11 by Fin ehit fand and 
16 x 8 best blue Port- uin. br 7 Ta hits, paid 012 6 015 0 TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
5 . in di e cee ae 015 0 016 6| „C K W.—H. D.—H. E.—C. F. M. & Son (Amounts 
aa ee 15 17 „ 0 ł in. by 7 in. yellow, matched should have been stated). 
Wx „ n B76 y ; din by Pin der o. d. Olt 0 2 J 0 lo ge The responsibility of signed articles, letter, 
: N re 
16 $ 85 H 5 10 5 0 „ = l iu. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 011 6 Authors, n i 
20 x 10 permanent green 10 12 6 * ° 1 in. 2 aa boat ose 3 . 13 6 ane ounnot undertake to return rejected communice- 
x 97 ” * ” N 
16x 8 ” ” 6 12 6 „, 55 Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
TILES JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. which ED been duplicated for other journals are NOT 


8. 
Best plain red roofing tiles. 42 


d. 
0 per 4855 at rly. depot. 


In London, or delivered 


ore Mm per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary A A 5 15 
ip and Valley tiles ... 3 7 per doz. ss i sections 
Best Brosely Files ee 50 0 per 1000 „„ „, Compound Girders, ordinary 
Do. Ornamental tiles 52 6 “i 1 ‘a section.. 8 2 6 9 5 0 
Hip p and Valley tiles. 4 0 per doz 8 _ Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
Best Ruabon red, brown, or nary Sections ss 717 6 817 6 
brindled do. (Edwards) 5 6 per 1000 sè Pe Flitch Plates 5 0 815 0 
Do. Ornamental do 0 „ „ v» Cast Iron Columns and . 
Hip tiles . q O per doze „ „ including ordinary patterns 7 2 6 8 5 6 
Valley tiles . 8 zò ee bò i 
Best Red orMottled Stafford METALS. 
shire do. (Peakes)...... 51 9 per 1000 75 š Per ton, in London. 
Do. Ornamental do. 54 » 75 9» Irox— £ s. d. £ s. d. 
Hip tiles. 4 1 per doz i. a Common Bares 7 5 O.. 7 15 0 
Valley tiles 3 ” „ „5 Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
Best Rosemary brand merchant quality.. 7 15 0 .. 8 5 0 
plain tiles. . eee 42 0 per 1000 „ „, Staffordshire Mark "1000. — 
Best Ornamental tiles . 50 0 175 i s Mild Steel Bars 815 0. 9 5 0 
Hip tiles . 4 0 per doz. 15 52 meek Iron, peas srin ORTER 950. 910 0 
V 1 33 3 8 re 16 » | 4. „ Galvanized ......... 17 10 0 — 
t. ill” brand (And u upward ; 3 to size and gauge.) 
plain tiles, sand faced. 50 0 per 1.00 * jè E. Tron (Black)— 
Do. pressed. —29*ũ5V—b 47 ” 77 ” Ordinary rdinary sizes to 20 g 9 15 0 — 
Do. Ornamental do ............ 50 55 5 75 22 45 88 B 15 0 — 
Hip tiles 4 0 per doz. i 15 26 g 5 0 = 
Valley tiles 3 6 „ ” 75 Sheet Iron, Galvanised” flat, N quality 
Ordinary sires—6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
WOOD. At per standard. 3 ft. to 20 g... . 12 15 0 — 
s. d E s. d. Ordinary sizes to 22g. and 24g. 13 5 0 — 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. a POT 14 0 sez — 
by 9 in. and 11 in 15 10 0 16 10 0 Sheet Tron, Galvani flat, best quality 
Deals: best 3 by 4. . . eeceee 14 10 0 15 10 0 Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 0 an — 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 25 5. 22 2557 pad oe. 16 10 0 — 
8 in., and à in. by7 in. and 8 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 : N 18 0 0 — 
Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6. 010 0 less than Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
7 iu. and 8 iu. Ordinary sizes 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 1210 0 — 
Deals: second. e 1 0 O less thn best 17 we 22 g. and 21 8. 13 00 — 
Battens: seconds ‚• q —vꝑ᷑Bͤ—k * 3õ3ũ3õũ3 0 10 0 77 » % f „% $p 4g EE 13 15 0 . z 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in.... 9 0 0 8 10’ 0 Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by aft. 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by Sin... 8 10 0 910 0 to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker 11 15 0. =e 
Foreign Sawn Boards— Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 24g. 12 15 0 — 
1 in. and 1} in. by 7 in . ... 0 10 0 more than 88 n 00. — 
battens. Cut nails, 8 in. to 6 in 0 0 910 ® 
J... EN „æ. 1 0 75 (Under 3 in., usual imde extras.) 


DES 


All communications must. ba authenticated fies Sod 
name and raare oi the oes 3 for 

on or no o notice can en of anon 
communications. ; 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the artiele or drawing, when 
received, by the 8 who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. | The receipt by the author of a 


proof of an article in type does not necessarily ite 
acceptance. ae 


All communications regardin literary artistic 
matters should be addressed ing lite IFOR” thoee 


relating to advertisements and other exclusiv busi- 
ness matters should be addressed to THE 5 


end not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this 

should be addressed to The Editor,” sad must 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. 
publish Tenders unless authentica 


architect or the buil wher; and we cannot 
announcements of Ten unless the amoust 
of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the lowest 


Tender is under 1002., unless in 
and for special reasons. J 


* Denotes accepted. Í Denotes provisionally accepted. 


AUDLEM.—For erecting a town hall and car- 
taker’s house, for Audlem Publie Hall Company. ar 
R. Matthews, architect, Parr's Bank-chambers, Nan 
wich. Quantities by architect -— . 

. £1,890 0 0 Harding: 
1,877 0 0 | Gresty & Son 
1,811 0 0| Manley & Son 
. 1,730 0 0 Stretton & Gib- 


‘Cox & Vaughan 1,676 00} son, AUAlemy 1,523 6 
Hralry 1,680 0 0 . 


—]ꝓUPW——＋,.„ĩ: 5 2 


«4222 „„ 


May À 75 1 904. 


BALLYMONEY.—For erecting three bridges at 
Stranocum, Crookan, and Ballybradden, for the Rural 
District Council. Mr. John H. Brett, C. E., County 
Surveyor, Belfast :— 


To cut‘a.hi, fill hollows, and . 
make n new bridge on 8 £264 
the road from Clough to) Pharis... z 


Ballycastle 


59:2: „„ „„ oo’ 


To build a new bridge over (F. Hagga garty,) l 
the River Bush at Strano- Park Mills, 3,449 
SWW 5 Armoy.... J 


Park Mills, 
River Bush at Crookan. Armoy 


BECCLES.— For alterations and additions to premises 
in Smaligate-street, for the Working Men's Co-operative 
Association, td. Mr. A. Pells, F. S. I., architect, 
i Beccles ;— 


To build¥a bridge across oe ont ile 788 


H indes & (o. £806 | Boddy & Son ...... £696 
F. J. Allen . . . 735 | Youngs & Son, Nor- 
Hipperson Bros. . 734 wich® .......... 675 
J. Gaze ............ 725 


BOLTON-UPON-DEARNE.—For extension of main 
sewer, Furlong-road, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. J. W. Wilson, Surveyor to Urban District Council. 
Quantities by Surveyor :— 


T. Ward . . £212 0 0 [Wm. Baines, 
S. Hamilton .... 210 0 0 Beevers - stree t 
J. Searle 194 00 Goldthorpe*® . £174 00 


BRADFIELD (Essex).—For erecting a new hotel and 
stabling. for Messra. Steward & Patteson, Ltd. Mr. 


J. W. Start, F.S.I., architect, Colchester. Quantities 
by the architect :— 

oe Hotel Stables. Total. 
W. C. Theobald . £1,646 .. £698 .. £2,344 
P. Banyard ll 1,585 . 635 .. 2,220 
Scales & Robins ....... . 1,485 .. 620 .. 2.105 
J. Me Rach 1,498 568 .. 2,066 
Cubitt & Gotts .......... 1,460 600 . . 2,060 
Saunders! & Son ........ 1,570 .. 460 . 2,030 
Wheeler 1,543 . 465 2.008 
E. West esa e 1.467 528 1,995 
Gladwell.............06% 1,434 547 . 1.981 
A. Plummer 1.425 555 1,980 
W. E. Capon............ 1,464 506 1.970 
W. Chambers .......... 1.420 530 1.950 
Grimwood & on 1.370 523 1.893 
Smith & Beaumont 1.300 523 1.824 
E. Saunders, Dovercourt*. 1,348 449 1,797 


CARK-IN-CARTMEL.—For the erection of a new 
Church, for the Trustees of Cark Wesleyan Church. 
Messrs. Sames & Henshaw. architects, Oxford- 
chambers, Abbey-road, Barrow :— 

A. J. Blair, Cark-lu-Cartmel“ . £1,100 


CARLISLE. — For erecting W esley: anChapel and School, 
Monkhill. forthe Trustees. Mr. H. Higginson, architect, 
3, Lonsdale-street, Carlisle. Quantities by the archi- 


tect : — 
Builder: J. Laing & Son, 
Carlisles B 19 95 wee 825 5 8 
Joiner J. Beatv. Kirkbride 25 12 
Plasterer : P. Gannon, Car- e 
. a has 50 14 9 Sche dule 
' Slater: J. T. Kellett, Carlisle“ 44 10 0 deducti 
Painter: R. s, Kirk, Carlisle* 31 10 0 eductions. 
Plumber : . J. Wilson. 
Carlisle 29 7 0 


ooeeee ee Oo we ee ‘o 


CARSHALTON. For making up Stanley- road, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. W. W. [Gale, Surveyor. 
Quantities by Surveyor :— 
R. W. Swaker £2.964 7 4 London & 


Harvey Bros. 2.692 10 5 County 

Lawrente & Bids., Ltd. £2,526 16 2 
Thacker.. 2.658 10 8] Edmund Iles 2,217 18 3 

W. Hall.. 2,638 19 5 J. B. Patter, 

W. Martin.. 2.609 0 0 Sutton 

Free & Sons 2.582 7 8 (Surrey)? 2,130 3 2 

T. Adams .. 2.559 16 0 


CHELMSFOR D.—For the construction of a covered 


service. reservoir for the Town Council. Cuthbert 
Brown, A. M. I. C. E., Borough Engincer :— 

J. H. Mac Donald e nae £7,000 0 11 
T. W. Pedretteeeeeeeeeeeeeee 6,754 13 2 
G. G. Rayne rr 6,353 10 6 
H. Ashlee rr 6.274 12 8 
A. Fasey & bn 6,103 4 9 
J. & T. Binns ............... . 6017 3 5 
G. Wimpey & co 5.665 17 7 
{ Z casa eae a oat eis 5.650 0 0 
lll!!! erea sands 5,590 17 10 
J. H. Vickers, EIA. 5,644 1 11 
‘ J. be:. 5.479 1 5 
J Jenkins & 9ooůnn .. . . 5,447 18 3 
: F. Johnson 5.436 6 0 
' Greig & Mathe 5,375 7 5 
' | Callender & ko 5,346 5 0 
Smith Bron 5.260 0 0 
Moran & Soon 5.229 0 0 
„ . Double 5.046 0 0 
n Potter & Son, Chelmsford® .. 4,777 0 
W. B. West gate 4,753 0 


(Borough Engineer's estimate, £4, 800. 7 


CHELMSFORD. —For the supply and delivery of 
225 tons of 10-in. cast-iron pipes and other castings, for 
the Town Council. Cnthbert Brown, A. M. I. C. E., 


Borough Engineer: — 
J. & T. Binns £1,547 17 6 | G. Double .. £1,256 11 3 
J. Jackson .. 1.494 0 0 H. Potter & 
Greig & Ma- Non 1,256 1 3 
thews 1,437 16 5 Cochrane 
J. Robson 1,424 15 G 1.249 17 3 
G. Bell. 1,371 10 0 H. Ashle 1,232 1 3 
Callender & Staveley Coal 
Co. sued 1,369 11 5 & Iron Co. 1,225 11 3 
W. E. West- Moran & Son 1,221 5 0 
gate 1.363 19 0 Cochrane & 
J. Oakes . 1,317 64 Co., Ltd... 1,207 10 9 
Abbott & Co. ay A. G. Clark.. 1,196 15 0 
IA 1,309 7 7 T. H. P. Den- 
Roberts &4 Co. 1.286 3 9 niss & Son 1,191 0 2 
‘Wimpey & Co. 1,285 2 6 Clay Cross Co. 1,169 13 8 
Reld Bros 1,277 8 6 Holwell Iron 
f She e pbridge Co., Melton 
i Coal & Iron Mowbray® 1,131 18 7 
Co. 1.260 


13 
___ [Borough Engineer's estimate, £1,177.] 
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COLWYN BAY.—For erecting a house and stables 
at Groes Field, for Mr. Richard Wood. Messrs. J. M. 


Porter & Hunter, architects and surveyors, The Estate 
Office, Colwyn Bay yi— 


Lloyd Jones.. £1, 150 0 0 Roberts Bros. £1,000: 0 0 
Wood & Co. 1.147 8 0 | Evan Owen?“ 959 12 6 
S. Bond 1.106 0 0 


DARTMOUTH.— For additions to the to the Trafalgar Inn. 
for Mrs. Marla Walls. Mr. E. H. Back, architect and 
surveyor, Dartmouth. Aae by architect — 

R. T. Pillar £ 0 0 


259 0 0 
Wills £ Anderson, Strete, nr. Dartmouth® 237 11 0 


HALIFAX.—For the conversion- of premises in 
Wade-street to a public-house. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, 
architects, 7, Rawson-street, Halifax :— 
Mason: T. Bentley & Sons, Parkinson-lane, 


HA...... ween Oba E 90 0 
Joiner: S. Greenwood, Boothtoun, Halifax 151 10 
Plumber: R. P. Stafford, King Cross-street, 

Ill aes he Ae a 15 
Plasterers: Rushworth & Firth, New Bank, 

e, . a wee eae . 4010 
Painter: W. Taylor, Parkinson-lane, Halifax. . 9 10 


LEICESTER.— For Belgrave sewerage works (Con- 
tract No. 1), for the Corporation. Mr. E. Geo. Mawbey, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester :— 
J. 8. Dawson £5,184 18 0 Langley & 


T. Philbrick.. 3,937 19 0 Co., 111, 
J. H. Smedley 3.886 10 6 Molra - st.. 
J. Holme.... 3,862 6 0 Leicester“ £3,403 14 8 
Johnson & 
Langley .. 3,675 17 8 


LEIGH.—For building basement of proposed munici- 

al buildings, Market-street, for the Leigh Corporation. 
Mr. J C. Prestwich, architect, Bradshawgate-chambers, 
Leigh. «Quantities by architect :— 


J. W. Cowhurn, Leigh“ £1,770 


(Er „% „% E E S e 


LEIGH (Lancashire).—For erecting an infirmaty. 


Mr. J. C. Prestwich, architect, Bradshawgate-buildings, 


Leigh :— 

Bi water & Sons. . Atherton & Co., 

White & Sons. 20,547 DiGi eS £18,468 

Hatch & Sons... 19,985 |W. Townson & 

T. & W. Meadows 19,545 Sons, Ltd.. 18.420 

H. Fairclough.... 19,500 J. H. Wilson ... 18,263 

H. & F. Lomax 19,500 R. Neill &. Sons, i 

S. & J. Hodgkiss.. . 19,441 M deners 18,250 

E. & D. Maginnis 19,231 J. Tinline ...... 18,000 

S. Warburton. 19,169 W. Cunliffe ...... 17,918 

Gerrard & Sons, J. C. & F. Woods 17,891 
Et 18,792 J. Cocker, Walk - 

J. W. Cowburn .. 18,780 den® ........ 17,649 

C. W. Davenport. 18,774 ' 


LEYTON.—For situ - concrete paving and terrazzo 
paving at Norlington-road school, for the Education 
Mr. „Jacques, architect. 2, Fen-court, 
Fenchurch - street, E. C.: — 

Situ- Concrete. 
Art Pavements & Decora- 


Terrazzo. 


tions, London £148 14 1 .. £260 2 2 
Atlas Stone Co., Cambridge 96 0 5 . 264'17 6 
Bradford & Co.. Homerton 111 18 6 — 
Engratic Stone Co., Fulham 101 11 6 303 9 3 
Geary, Walker, & Co. Ltd., 4 

Londorn — . 253.14 0 
HO b man & Co. . 

Bermondsey .......... 117 18 6 .. 334 17. 9 
Hodkin & Jones, Ltd., City 113 4 6 .. — 
Maicolm, Macleod, & Co., 

CTC 96 18 5 .. — 
Mosaic Manufacturing Co., 

St. Paucras — . . 244 17 
Mosaic Workers Co- 

operative, Islington . — 2862 10 6 
Patent Impervious Stone 

Co., Hammersmith .... 98 4 2 .. — 
Patent Victoria Stone Co., 

Stratford ............ 118 12 6 .. — 
Turpins Flooring Co., 

Bays water 128 1 2 .. 268 12 6 
Westminster Poorag Co., 

Chelsea 98 12 1 .. 264 5 6 


LICHFIELD.— For enlargement of the Post Office at 
Lichfield, for the Commissioners of H. M. Works and 
Public Buildings :— . 

Credit old 


. materials. 
D. Roberts £3,670 82 £10 
G. H. Marshall. . 3,696 9 17 
G. Webb............ 3,871 36 
T. ee’ ere 4,236 28 
T. Mason 4.500 30 


LLANDAFF.—For erecting a chemical and physical 
laboratory, studio, etc., to school buildings, for the 
Governora of Howell’s Glamorgan County School for 
Girls. Mr. G. E. Halliday, architect, 14, High-street, 
Cardiff. Quantities by Mr. J. W. Rodger, Cardiff :— 


Beams & Nephew £3,250 0 0 | G. Hallett...... 25 910 00 
Lathy & co 3,227 00 W. Cox 2,788 6 6 
Knox & Wells .. 3,177 00 F. C. Williams 2 670 0 0 
David Davies .. 3,140 0 0 | Blache Bros. 2,525 00 
C. W. Cadwallader 3,100 0 0; C. C. Dunn, Car- 

F. Bond........ 2,992 0 0 Hin! 2,500 0 0 


LONDON. — For the supply of a new crane at Barking 
outfall, for the London County Council :— 
J. Booth & Bros., Ltd., Rodley, (accord- 

ing to material used and height of 


backstays)) L421 to £461 0 0 
T. Smith & Sons (heavy crane) ...... 445 10 0 
H. J. Coles, Derby (heavy crane) .... 438 15 0 
T. Smith & Sons (light crane) ere 429 10 0 
J. H. Wilson & Co., Ltd. ewe 393 10 0 
H. J. Coles, Derby (light crane)*...... 346 0 0 
Grafton & (boo 342 0 0 
Isles, Ltd..... ees 340 0 0 


LONDON. — For building new stabling at Scavenging 
Depot, Reliance Wharf, Hert ford- road, for the Shoreditch 
Borough Council. Mr. J. Rush Dixon, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. : 

F. Willmott, II ford £1,294 
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LONDON.—For the erection of superstructure, Green- 
wich „ station, for the L. C. C: 


F. J. Gorham......... „ 7 3 
J. Dickson . 69,944 16 0 i 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd 65,447 0 0 
Foster Brothers .. . 61,975 0 0 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . . . 59,402 0 0 
F. G. Minten 59,159 0 0 
Mayoh & Haley..... .. 58.810 610 | | 
F. Miskin, Ltd. ....... .. . . 58,795 15 8 | 
F. and H. F. Higgs eovene cece 58,608 0 0 i 
R. Wilkins & Sons .......... 58,465 0 0 ; 
A. Faulks ........... . . 56,472 0 0 
J. E. Johnson & Son ........ 55,968 O 0 
Holloway Brothers . 55,900 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale . . . 54,972 0 0 
H. L. Hollowaæa yy . 54,330 0 0 
F. & T. Thorne . 54,273 0 0 i 
f Kirk & Randall........... 54, 263 0 0 ; 
H. Lovatt, Ltd., London and H 
Wolv erhampton* . . 52,970 0 0 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


The exteriors of the following schools will be painted. 
between 14th May and 11th June, 1904 :— 


Hal ord- road. 
E. Flood ...... £260 0 0| Lathey Bros... £179 Of0 
R. A. Jewell. 200 OO] F. Chidley & Co. 146 0 0 
Hudson Bros... 190 0 0E. B. Tucker“ 187 15 0 
Harwood-road. 
J. & M. Patrick .... £210 Hudson Bros. £143 
R. A. Jewell 203 W. Hammond? . 110 
R. S. Ronald ...... 200 
North End-road. y 
J. M. Patrick £235 | F. Chidley & Co..... £121 
R. S. Ronald ...... 150 | W. Hammond® .... 106 
Bristow & Eatwell . 137 E RS 
Portobello-road. — 
G. H. Sealy .. £185 10 O | Bristow & Eat- 


H. C. Clitton .. 169 0 0 well. 4127 10 0 
W. K ing & Son 148 0 0G. Neal 117 0 0 
General Builders, F. T. Chinchen 
Ill 139 0 0 & CO.. 109 ie 0 
Saunders-road (old portion). 
General Build- W. R. & A. Hide £58 15 0 
ers, Ltd. .... £153 0 0 Cowley & Drake 46 12 0 
G. H. Sealy. 97 10 O| F. T. Chinchen 
8. Polden ...... 71 140 & Co. ; 37 0 0 
“ Victoria (old School and J. H.). 
Bristow & Ent- Marchant & 
well ........ E165 OO| Hirst ...... £120 00 
W. R. & A. Hide 124 15 0 S. Polden*..., 115 15 0 
Saffron-hill. 
T. Cruwys...... £230 0 0] F. W. Harris .. £139 0 0 
H. Bouneau .... 190 0 0] M. Pearson .... 13400 
Marchant & Hirst 149 0 0] Stevens Bros.“. 126 0 0 
W. Chappell.... 140 0 0 : . 
Station - road. 
Patman & Fothering- McCormick & Bons.. £258 
_ham, Ltd £297 | J. Grover & Son.... 163 
C. Dearing & Son .. 279] A. Porter 146 
T. Cruwys......... . 270] F. W. Harris® ......: 189 
̃ Kender-street. 
H. Leney & Son.. £258 OJJ Applepy £ Sons £197 0 
S. E. Musgrove.. 254 0 W. J. Howie .... 185 0 
Enness Bros .... 214 0 J. . & C. Bowyer... 170 0 
G. Kemp........ 210 0 [C. G. Jones“ .... 151 10 
' : Mantle · road. vi 
H. Leney & Son.. L325 0 J. & C. Bowyer.. £230 0 
W. J. Howie. 259 0 C. J. Jeirard.... 223 0 
H. Groves 258 0] C. G. Jones .... 21417 
Bonner street. 
W. Shurmur & J. Haydon & 
Sons, Ltd. .. £235 0 0 Sons 190 8 0 
C. Willmott & Barrett & . 
Son 10 0 0 Power ...... 190 0 0 
H. Bouneau .. 204 136 Marchant & 
H. R. Brown.. 203 0 0 Hirst“... 189 0 0 
W. Silk & Son. 193 10 0 : 
Curtain-road. 
Parrott & Isom .. £199 0]J. Haydon. & 
J. Stewart 186 0 SOUS” eese. . £148 15 
Barrett & Power 174 0 
i Scawjell-street. 
McCormick & H. R. Brown.. £239 
Sons £305 0 0 [C. Wülmott & 
G. Barker .... 297 0 0 On 229 0 0 
Barrett & Woollas ton t ' 
Power...... 276 0 0 Bros 0 00 
A. Porter .... 239 0 0] H. Bouneau® .. 181 11 6 
Hollydale-road. R 
J. Garrett & Son... . £194 | H. Groves £158 
W. J. Howie ...... 182] Leonard & Mason“ . 148 
W. Hooper ....... - 176 | J. & C. Bowyer . 120 
Unsigned .......... 167 ta 
` Sumner-road (main School and P.T. School) 
E. P. Bulled & Co. £381 | W. Sayer & Bon .... £277 
H. Groves 368 | Holliday & Green- 
W. V. Goad ....... . 34l wood, Ltd. ..... 252 
H. Line 3338 Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 249 
G. Kemp .......... 284 | W. Hooper“ ae ee 235 
West moreland - road. 
Lathey Bros. £149 0 0] Holliday & 
W. Hooper. 128 0 0 Greenwood, 
W. Sayer & td...... . £103 0 0 
on 112 0 0] Maxwell Bros., 
Leonard & E eee 0 0 
Mason .. 106 15 0 
; Wood s-road. 
Unsigned *...... £259 O| Maxwell Bros., 
W. V. Goad .... 199 0 Ltd.* ........ £158 10 
G. Kemp 190 0 Wm. Hooper .. 152 0 
Leonard & Mason 189 0 Holliday & Green 1385 
J. & C. Bowyer.. 185 0 wood, Ltd. 135 0 


TENDERS—Con tinued on page 509. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, éc., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
A Desi to 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums, . bye vs vo Deuces 

New Church of Emmanuel, Liverpool New Church Building Committee. Not stated. eh acta Ota he sae ⁰ yeas May 31 

public Librarꝛ)ꝛꝛ e Peterborough Council ............ r cata cea ie ged aie d ones dwn Ramee June 30 

»Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmunds FFC West Suffolk Standing Joint Comitt. | 50/., 30“., 20ũ1I l.. CCC July 2 

CONTRACTS. 
ms ya : Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., suppljed by be Delivere | 

Repalrs, etc., Dallas United Free Church and Manse R The Church... N 30 K may 7 
386 ft. of 9-in. Walling at Cemetery .............. Town Council of New Windsor. | Borough Surveyor, Windsooo'uũrrrr!:!:!r 0.0 cece ennen. 0. 
School Buildings, etc., Shotten, co. Durham ...... Horden Collieries, Ltd. ..... .. . . | J. M. Bottomley, Son, & Wellburn, Arch.,28, Albert-rd., Middlesboro’ do. 
Concrete Quay, ete. e cece 5 Pittenween Town Council ........ | D. & C. Stevenson, 34. George-street, Edinburgh .............. do. 
Painting Borough Hall and Sanitary Depot........ Stafford Corporation ............ W. Blackshaw, Borough Hall, Stafford. FC are May 8 
Paintg. & Decoratg. Lodges, Cemetery. Manchester-rd. | Warrington Cemetery Committee .. | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington e do. 
Repaim, Technical Institute, Godalming .......... Technical Education Authority.... | Welman & Street, Architects, Church-street, Godalming ........ do. 
Cottage, Tarras 3JjFͤ;ê¹L²eg 8 J. Beattie, Earls mill, Forreee s do. 
Re-roofing Farm House, Tarr as tw ee eee 0 do. 
Repairs to Steading, Tarrass . ee do do. 
Re-roofing Cottages, Hillhead .............2.00005 | tw ee ee ee do. do. 
Cottage, Pittendreich Mill. J. Wittet, Architect, Elgin gg ggg ggg... do. 8 
Walls and Gates, Argyle-street, Council School .... Ipswich Education Committee .... E. T. Johns, Architect, Thoroughfare, Ipswich ................ do. 
Detached House at Bailddoͤ n.... | Walker & Collinson, Architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford ........ do. 
Painting, eto., Rooms, 7, Cyril-crescent, Cardiff .... | Roath Conservative Clubs ........: C. Lukins, Secreter “““ hie eae BER k ed he Sees do. ¥ 
4,000 Tons of Cement, Davyhulme Sewage Works .. | Manchester Rivers Committee .... : Secretary of Rivers Department, Town Hall, Manchester. do. 
Heating and Ventilation of Seedly Council School .. | Salford Education Committee. H. Lord, F. R. I. B. A., 42, Deansgate, Manchester do. ` 
Btraet Works PPP Manchester Paving, etc., Committee | Paving, etc., Depr (Surveyor's Office), Town Hall, Manchester. do. i 
5,000 Tons of Welsh Granite Setta ................ do. Chief Clerk, Highways Department, Town Hall. Manchester do. 
C. I. Verandah and Escape Staircases, New Infirmary | Stockport Guardians ............ W. H. Ward, Architect, Paradise-str>et, Birmingham .......... do. ` 
Two Lancashire Boilers at New Infirmary ........ do. do. do. 
Sewers, &c., at Hollin Hill, Clown ................ e is E. H. Barber, A. M. Inst., C. E., Clown, Chesterfield .............. do. ' 
Re-seating, etc., Chapel of Ease at Redruth........ | «eee L. Winn, Architect, 11, Boscawen-street, Truro ..... . do. 
Hospital Ward. Nobles-green, Eastwood .......... Rochford R. D. Cee. H. T. Sidwell, Surveyor, Rochf ora... .: do. ‘ 
1,100 Yards c.i. Pipes, ete. 20... . cece ees Llanelly U. D. COO... G. Watkeys, C. E., Town Hall, Llanelʒ7ß . do. = 
Horsekeeper's House, Doughty-road, Grimsby...... Household Scavenging Sub-Comitt. | H. Gilbert-Whyatt, Borough Engineer. Town Hall-sq., Grimaby .. 
Alterations, etc., to Premises ............-. ce eeee Alnwick and County Gazette Co. G. Reavell, Junior, A. R. I. B. A., Alnwick ..... PE te end a cde do. 
Wood Paving Works 3 ] ĩðõ ĩ Suede I ee ee Kensington Borough Council...... W. Weaver, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, High-st., Kensington do. 
Repairs to Chimney Stacks at Workhouse ........ Cardiff Guardians .............. A. J. Harris, Clerk, Union Offices, Queen s-chambers, Cardiff. May 10 
Six Hill Cuttings and Building a Bridge, Woodburn | Larne R. D. Ce... County Surveyor. County Court House, Beliasꝶ l.. do. 
Concrete Flaggss FFC Rochdale General Purposes Com... | S. S. Platt, M. Inst. C. E., Borough Surveyor, Rochdale .......... do. 
Road Mac adam VFC Haverhill U. D. Goo. F. W. Knewstubb, Surveyor, Haverhill, Suffolk................ do. : 
Road Senses 8 Winsford U. D. GotUUUU¶W. J. Wilkinson, Surveyor, Winsforrrrrr e ccc cece do. 
Painting, etc., Central Premises and Three Branches Stafford Industrial Co-op. Society | 10, Salter-street, Stafford lll ences cece do. 
1,200 Tons of Guernsey Granite .................. Faversham R. D. C ewe... J. G. Chittenden, District Surveyor, Ashford- road, Faversham .. do. 
Wall to Sea Banks West Hartlepool Corporation...... N. F. Dennis, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepuvol.............. do. 
Works at Auxiliary Asylum, Youghal ............ Cork District Lunatic Asylum .... | N. H. Hill & Son, Architects, 28, South-mall, Cork do. 1 
Cottages J ⁵ el as Strabane R. D. CcõO 0e. Offices of the R. D. C., Strabane, Ireland .........:....... . do. 
Dwelling-house, Grange Moor, Huddersflel qq. J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market-place, Huddersfield.............. do. 
Alterations at Workhouse ................20000- Blackburn Guardians ............ F. C. Ruddle, Architect, 4, King-street, Blackburn ...... yet ares 40. 
Drainage Works, Nalin Nairn Town Council ............ G. Gordon & Co., Civil Engineers, Inverness May 11 
Workmen’s Hall and Institute, Mardʒʒ:²)ͤͤ . E. Williams, Architect, Andrew's- buildings, Cardiff ............ do. 
Materials for Baths Department.. Glasgow Corporation W. Thomson, 187, George- street. Glasgow do. 
Arc Lampa )))) E E ERE Southampton Corporation ........ Borough Electrical Engineer, Southampton.................... do. 
See ring Yd. wi’ Tar Asphalt, Crumpsall W’kh’se | Manchester Guardians............ A. J. Murgatroyd, Architect, 23, Strutt-street, Manchester dc. 
Shop for Electrical Repairs, Gateshead ............ N. E. Railway gg--- W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Neweastle-on- Tyne do. 
Station Buildings, etc., at Dunston-on-Tyne........ do. do. ? : do. 
House, etc., Methlick, Scotlad e Mr. W. min J. Cobban, Architect, Haddo House gs do. 
Residence, Outwood, near Wakeflell . J. W. Gardiner, Thorpe-terrace, Outwood, near Wakefield ...... do. 
Deepening Harbours, etc., St. Monance............ St. Monance Town Council........ D. and C. Stevenson, Engineers, 84, George-street, Edinburgh do. 
Repair, etc., of Asphalte Paving J ee eee Glasgow Corporation ............ Office of Public Works, City-chambers, 64, Cochrane-st., Glasgow do. 
Iron Roofing of Retort House, etc................. Renfrew Town Council .......... Engineer at the Gasworks ........ 0. ccc cc cece do. 
Painting Museum Buildings, Warrington .......... Museum Committee C. Madeley, Curator and Librarian, Warrington ................ May 12 
R’ds, Dr’ns, etc., Bourneville Est’e, W'st'n-Sup'r- Marre Wansbrough, Sons, & Garner, 67, High-street, Weston-Super-Mare 0. 
N !( ͥ AAA e toate Greenwich Boroug 1 Council Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Greenwich-road, S. E. do. 
Wharf Front, etc., Woolston, Southampton E. Cooper Poole, A. M. Inst. C. E., 5. Portland - street, Southampton de 
Widening Bow Bridge ................... 0c cee Edinburgh & District Wat'r Trustees | W. A. Tait, C. E., 724, George-street, Edinburgh .............. do. 
Stores, Fittings, etc., Electric Tramway Department. | Southampton Corporation ........ Traffic Manager, Above Bar, Southampton .................... do. 
House, Kilner’s-park, Ulvers ton. Mr. C. J. Chapman .............. Settle & Brundit, Architects, Ulverston ...................... do. 
Thirty Seats, Prince’s- Goce saat as eae Bridlington ie oka Committee .. | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Bridlington................ Agrees do.. 
Steel Service Tank at Tannochside................ Lanark Middle Ward District Com. | Crouch & Hogg, C.E., 53, Bothwell-street, Glasgow ............ da. 
Pier and Road at Salen, on the Sound of Mull...... Dirctrs. of Salen (Mull) Pier Co., Ltd. | J. Deas, C.E., 53, Bothwell-street, Glasgow da. 
Rebuilding Bible Christian Chapel, Land key.. J. C. Southcombe, Architect, Barnstapleewk... do. 
120 Tons of Steel Rails, ete . Manchester Cleansing Committee .. R. Williamson, Town Hall, Manchester e do. 

@ ‘overed Reservoir, Weston Hills, & 2 Miles of Sin. Main First Garden City, Ltd. .......... G. R. Strachan, M. I. C. E., 7, Victoria-street, Westminster. S. W. do. 
2 Plant, etc., Otterbourne Waterworks .... Southampton Corporation un Waterworks Engineer, 18 and 19, French - street, Southampton .. May 12 
Electricity Meters, etc... 0... 0... cc ccc ee ce q Stoke-upon-Trent Corporation .. P. J. S. Tiddeman, Field Places. Stoke-upon-Trent ............ do. 
Altering, etc., Old Bank Buildings into Offices, Pentre | Rhondda U. D. ................ W. J. Jones, Engineer & Surveyor, Public Offices, Pentre, Rhondda do. 
Broken Granite and Slaeeeggggggsssss 005: Castle Donington R. D. ce. F. E. Burton, Clerk, High-street, Castle Donington do 
Weigh Bridge, etc., at Power Station, Braywick- road Maidenhead Corporation C. O. Milton, Boro’ Electrical Engineer, Power Stn., Maidenhead. do. 
Christian Brothers’ Schools, Fermoy ....... n a e i EEE S. F. Hynes, F. R. I. B. A., 21, South Mall, Cork ................ do. 
Public Library, Bank-street, Annan Annan Town Council ............ Town Clerk's Office, Annan, Scotland ....... ae he wide ieee do 
Alterations, etc., of Market and Public Hall Premises do. do. : do. 
Church, Barnacre, near Garstang, Lands. 8 Austin & Paley, Architects, Lancasternrnrn do. 
Twelve Houses at Risckck aaa es Messrs. Rees & Case C. Telford Evans, Architect, 8, Queen-street, Cardiff............ Mav 14 
Lemne Two Gasholders in Tytherington....... .. | Macclesfield Gas r .... | Mr. Newbigging, Engineer at the Works do. 

C6iiiinnnn. he sd a a ender wae o. do. 

Wrought-Iron Fencing & Gates, St. Philip's Churchvd. ' Sheffield Improvement Committee. . C. F. Wike. City Surveyor, Town Hall, Shefflelddd a 
ZAE, etc., at Infirmary, Rackham-st., Notting Hill St. Marylebone Board of Guardians | Steward of the Infirmar 9/99 FCC do. 
Semi-Dd. Villas, Blrchw’d-rd., St. Anne s- Pk., Bristol! H. C. H. Tarr, Architect and Surveyor, 10, St. Stephen-street, Bristol do. 
Extensions to Feeder and Distributing Mains ...... Birkenhead Corporation ... | W. Bates, Borough Electrical Engineer, Craven-street, Birkenhead do. 
1,800 yds. of Cable FC Canterbury Lighting Committee. | Engineer, Electricity Works, Canterbury.. M h 9 do. 
Mild Steel Coal Bunkers, etc. ... 327*ãů—ů e Aberdeen Electric Lighting Com. .. | J. A. Bell, City Electrical Engineer, Milburn-street, Aberdeen do. 
Street Works, Lyndale-road, Redhill ...../........ Reigate Town Council............ F. T. Clayton, Borough Surveyor, Municipal-buildinga, Reigate .. do. 
Villa, Aviemore eesse cece ee cece eee ee Sane dace i G. Gordon & Co., Engineers and Architects, Inverness .......... da, 
Pulling down, etc., No. 84, High- street Guildford Town Council .......... C. G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford .......... Mav 16 
Offices at Town Halli. ees Leeds Corporation .............. City Engineer’s Office, Leeds ...... 0... 0. cee cc ccc cece cece do. 
Painting, etc., Dead Meat- market do. do. do. 
Sulphur Baths, Park-street, Ripo n Corporation of Ripon ............ J. Stead. Architect, Victoria-chambers, James-street, Harrogate. . do. 
Twelve Through Houses, Oldham-road, Rishworth.. | gd Sense k R. Horsfall & Son, Architects, 224, Commercial-street. Halifax .. do. 

An Ejector to work with compressed air .......... Wimbledon Urban District Council C. H. Cooper, M. Inst. C. E., Council Offices, Broadway, Wimbledon do 

950 ft. of Cast Iron Pipes e | do. do. do. 
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Nature of Work or Materials. | 


Additions, etc., to Moriah Chapel. Rhymney ...... 
Rebuilding Black Bull Inn, Ferryhill, Co. Durnam.. 
Single-phase Turbo-alternator 
Union Offices, Ashby- roi 
* Whitewashing & Cleaning Int. Asyl., Cleveland - st., W. 
Painting. etc., N. Disp., Lisson-gr., & 8. Dis p., East -st. 
Manager's House at Sewage Works, Denton 
Retaining Walls, approach to Mouton Bridge 
W rought-iron Railing gz. 
Open-air S5ůUy ta to aeseer eviews 
Drymen Drainage Works..................000005 
Water- tube Boilers, L. C. C. Tramways 
Broken Granite 
Paving d 
Cemetery Chapeſikõkõkk . 
Fire Stairs to Infirmary Ward at Workhouse ...... 
Coke Conveying Machinery, e tet.. 
Reinstating Carriageway, etc., Allbut-st., Cradley H' th 
400 kw. Steam-driven Generator .................. 
Iron Fire Escape Staircases, etc., Eastern H'sp't'l. N. E. 


2 „„ „%%% „„ „ vrase 


ee «2 


oe we ee 


ee ee ew ee we we 


ee ee eevee eee %% „ „„ eee eee ee meee ee ee 


Iron Fire Escape St're's's, etc.. South-Western H'sp't'l 0. 
*Making-up Woodlawn-road, Section III. .......... Borough of Fulham .............. 
*Making-up Maemurdo- road do. 
1.500 Tons of LIilzgAAAss . nan Birkenhead Corporation 
Three Cottages, Warea Ln Mr. G. M. Marston 
New County Court Offices, Preston Commissioners of H. M. Works, etc. 
Mortuary at Cranleignls g... ͥ Cranleigh Parish Council ..... 
ü wae ncaeee ds Wa bk Ge A ok meek Rugby UDC: cc. rayeaneiene an ss 
Main Cables Glasgow Corporation ............ 
Electricity Meters eee do. 
ih, ale eo NE & BAN do. 
Fr. dea tbon, hg hax earns Renu Stevenage U.D.U... 0... cc cece eee 
anne mne e ha en anaE 
Forest-row Sewerage Works............000000000. East Grinstead R. D. ((.. 
„ fons oid Learnt tae Mencia ote toh ole kas Walthamstow U.D.C. Col 
Timber lll!!! ² ⁵ awd ĩͤ are wees: Belfast Harbour Commissioner 
Enlargement of Isolation Hospital ................ Biggleswade Joint Hospital Board 
*Head Post Office. Cheltenham .................... H.M. Office of Workk 
Electricity Plannnnn cece cece eee acces Canterbury Lighting Committee 
Repairs, etc., of Main Roads. CR ae ERA Merioneth County Council... 
Sewage Works, Brandon ....................0005 Brandon and Byshottles U. D. C. 


Renewal of Leadwork of Nave Rooi of Whissendine Ch. | Vicar and Building Committee. 
Herefd.Co-operative & Industri'l Soc. 


Premises, 23, Widemarsh-street ................4. 
' 160 yds., S'w'r Mig etc., nr. Heaton-rd., M'nningh'm 
xcavating, Dudley Hill........ 


—ä—— q ͤ—õ % %%% „ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ 


G—y„— ß 666 


15,000 yards of Post and Rail Fen eing. 
Painting and Gilding 4 Dials of Normanton Ch. Clock 
Extension of Kipping Sunday School, Thornton 
Villa at Thornton 


—ͤ—ͤ ed 


(Er a r a a a RER 
e. assos „ 2 


‚H—.m: 2 


Six Cottages, ete., Snettisham, Norfolk... 
Six Cottages, etc., Ingaldisthorpe. Norfolk 
Outside Painting and Repairs to Chapel 
140 Yards Iron Hurdle Fencing .................. 
Semi-Detached Villa naar Chepstow 


oe tem ew we 


ee ee ee 


Nature of Appointment. 


*General Foreman 


6 %% % % — ere ee „„ „„ 


Loughborough Guardians 
Central London Siek Asylum Dist Asylum, Cleveland- street, Fitzroy- square, W 
St. Marylebone Guardians ........ 
Denton U. D. C. 


Carnarvon Corporation 
Stirling County Council 
The LCC o ³˙Ü¹r².¹Q ũꝛ iani a 
Brentiord U. D.. 
Corporation of London 
Bromley Burial Board 


CONTRACTS.— Continued. 


By whom Advertised. 


60. 


Farnham Guardians 


‚— P iG 


Eccles Parliamentary Committee .. 


22 eee 


Salford Gas Committee 
Rowley Regis U. D.. 


Stretiord U. D.C. Electricity 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 


69 2 2 „ ee 


s.e. .»s». ù 


— ́ X':. 


—— we wee 


Cr 222 


— ñ 2 


2525*5*„«„45 „43 


— 2 so 


— 622 


— 2 2 


2 2 2 2 646 „ 


e. WW «* ** 


—— - „„ „4 o 


Horburv Working Men's Club 


Mr. James Rowe 


G —ͤtß— WW boneto 


oo eeoee 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 


H. M. Thomas, 13. Moriah-strect. Rhymney ..., 
S. Wilkinson, Architect, 30, Mosley-street, Neweastle-on- Tyne 
H. Fareday Procter, City Electrical Engineer, Temple Bks., Bristol 
W. T. Hampson, Architect, Ashby-road, Loughborough 


Ce ee 5575753333 


I „% 


So eee wre we ee Be „„ 


A. Saxon Snell, F. R. I. B. A., 22, Southampton-bdgs., Chancery-la. 
Mr. Barlow, A. R. I. B. Hanover-cham., 8, King-st., Manchester 
T. S. Picton, Boroug surveyor, 1 Hall, Eccles 
0. 

R. O. Roberts, Town Clerk. Guildhall, Carnarvon 
Kyle & Frew, Engineers, 216, West George- street, Glasgow 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. W. 
Council Surveyor, Boston-road, Brentford 
Engineer to the Corporation, Guildhall, E. C. 
Burial Board Offices, East-street, Bromley 
Friend & Lloyd, Architects, Grosvenor-road, Aldershot 
W. W. Woodward, Gas Offices, Bloom-street, Salford 

Council Offices, Lawrence-lan>, Old Hill, Staffordshire 
T. L. Miller, M. Iust. C. E., 19, Brazennose-street, Manchester 
Office of Board, Bnbankment, FA e e i 


„„ 
—Ij— ſꝑ́ ee 
‚(—— i *2ũ„õũ i * 


„„ ol 


592 „„ „„ „„ „ rer eroens 
oer 22 
oem ee ee „ 


0. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rapa, SVV erase ete ieee 
Oe 
T. O. Paterson. Gas Engineer... 0... ee te eee 
W. Watts Fookes, Architect, North-street, Wareham 
H. M. Office of Works, Storev's-gite, S. W. 
F. W. Smith, Clerk to Council, Brookdene, Cranleigh 
D. G. Macdonald. Survevor to the Council. Rugby 
W. A. Chamen, Engineer, 75, B Glasgow 
an 


ä —ͤk—ͤ 333 
Ce „„ „„ „ 2 
——— wees we 
2222 


—— 2 


do. 
W. O. Times, Clerk, U. D.C. Offices, Stevenage 
A. T. Swain, Surveyor, Co. Offs., Ince Green-la., Ince, nr. Wigan. 
Bailey-Denton, Lawford & Symons, 9, Bridge-street, Westminster 
J. Enright. 68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W. C. 
G. F. L. Giles. Harbour Engineer, Belfast 
H. Young, Architect, Bed ior q cc ee ee 
H. M. Office of Works, ete., Storev’s-gate, S.W. 2.2... eee 
R. Hammond, M. Inst. C. E., 64, Victoria-street, Westminster 
E. Vaughton, C. E., Art nog. Dolgelley 
J. E. Parker. C. E., Post Office Chambers, Newenstle-on- Tyne 
Goddard & Co., Architects. S. Market- street, Leicester 
W. W. Robinson, Architect. 10. King-street., Hereford.......... 
W. E. H. Clarke, Arch. & Sur., Cathdl. Chbrs., King-st., Herefurd 
R. Armistead, Surveyor, 8. Charles-street. Bradford 
C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Exchange, Bradford 
W. E. Mills, Architect, 12. Horse Fair, Banbury 
Carter & Ashworth, Architects, 86, Eden-st., Kingston-on-Thames 
R. A. Crowley, A. R. I. B. A., 22. Tavistock-street, Strand, London. 
J. M. Dossor, A. R. I. B. A.. 2. Manor-strest, Hull 
F. Shore, 13. Clare-stre-t. Bristol... / ſqſqm ee eee 
J. McBean, Survevor, I. Kinz- street. Abereillerrerxdxd¶s 
W. Dritheld, Architect, Borosughubridge-road, Knaresborough . 
Bert, Pateley Bridge... 1... ee cee ee eens š 
Mr. Kingston, 16, The Grove, Normanton .......... 
W. Pickles, Architect, 60, New-road, Thornton ........ 


—U— I 


6.9999 eee eer en nne 


‚G— U — ee ee me E 


G(—ͤ—ͤ—ͤ— %% „ „ „ „ „„ „„ „66 „6 „6 „* 


s.e * *ũãũů— „ 
ä ——— 2 


—g— ee 


‚——nn HHH 


—g— „4 4 


ad, 
Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects. Newport, Mop... 
J. Pullan, Noster House, Beeston 
L. F. Eagleton, Architect, Bine recy King’s Lynn 


‚U—— 555555555555 „„ „ „%% „ „ „„ „„ „ „** 


(*» 


0. 
W. H. Potter, Pastor. Grundisburgh Baptist Chapel... 
G. W. Bowers, Secretary, Horbury 
Swash & Bain, Architects, Midland Bank-chambers, Newport, Mon. 


ere ve en oe 


G— „ 2 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. 


ee eee ee ee eee eee ::: eee . 
By whom Advertised. 


Uxbridge R. D. eck. 


. weekly 


6 2 6 %%%%/e %%% „ „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „ 6 eee ee verve 


Tenders to 


De 


be Delivered 


Applications 
to be in 


No date. 


—— ͥů . — —ü—ä . . — ... —. . om '.. .. . iðĩ. —ſ . —.. . .—.:.!!᷑᷑ —ü— éx——ä ' . .'. '. 'öi3'ö0—.ð—.: ⁰ ——.;ꝛ“— — ee 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Nuiuber. 


TENDERS—Continued from page 507. Port an- place (Boys and Girls’). Mawbey-road. roe 
; . Williams ~ 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—Continued. R., Woollaston & 9 v. Silk & Son A £237 0 15 eee oe. 322 ue 5 . 242 
„„ Bey ena, 8 © - . ~ s : : n n SERRA p W 9 
Johanna-street. G. Barker 255 0 Vigor & Co.. 171 0 A eE Sons. 255 5 8 & Son 393 
T. L. Green .... £155 10 6. Brittain £125 0 J. F. Holliday 252 15 a a „ 
J. F. Ford 133 01 J. R. Sims ...... 123 0 ; : : 
Rice & Son 127 O0] W. Hornett* .... 112 0 St. Paul's. road. . ore £232 19 J. areen wood, 0 
b Burghley-road (all departments). B r S0 A E Semmes e & Co 818. 0 Ric @ souk o o 168-0 
Cowley & Drake £336 15 0 Marchant & K., Woollaston . e i E. Proctor & Son 158 0 
| T, Cruwys 280 00 Hirst £257 00 | S 178 0 0 Bros. ...... 60 00 5 
5 1 uroa. 4 240 J. Dolman & Co. 176 0 0 A. Heard & Co. 147 0 0 St. Leonard's-road. 
J. Stewart .... 263 0 0] Stevens Bros.“ 242 0 0 : ` 5 3 0 
6. Kirby... 263 0 0 1 102 116 % 4 or. 14% % 4. J., Shemeld £300 0 C. Barker . . . cos 
2 BUUREN - J. F. Holliday 207 18 | A. E. Sy mes . 387 
Pocock-street. < | ie J. Hayden & Sons 275 5 J. Dolman & Co. 257 0 
T. L. Green.... £338 0 0 X. Hornett 2221 0 0 Na pier-street. R. Woollaston & Vigor & co 257 8 
7JFFFRF VVV | H. R. Braun . £199 0. sim & Son . . £17710 | Co. 270 0 Woollaston Bros.“ 220 
J Ge eso 249 0 0 Rice & Son 199 0 0 J. Grover & Son 199 Of McCormick & Sons 175 0 = eS 
J. Appleby & | J. F. Ford® 188 10 0 3 — 101 3 A 5 a no 139 5 LV TON. — For paving ani other works e 
is Stewart oollaston Bros. 1: g ‘own-street, for the Low 
T O 246 00 Belmont-road, and New Town-s ’ i 
. ‘ounci A. J. L. Evans, Borough Engineer and 
Totcnsend-street. Red rers- street. . . MTOA J 6 
H. J. Williams .. £273 10 Maxwell Bros, G. Barker. . . £299 0 0 H. Bouneau.. £211 14 0 20.) if 144 10 5 
i . ee 5 0 sree ge names 8 A Barrett & J Haydon & 5 r & 5 Z von O38 
. Sayer & Son.. 2 ce & Son...... | Power .... 278 0 0 ONS asses 207 15 0 rat. Vic. Stone (o eee ee M8 2 
E. Proctor & Son. 200 0 E. Triggs*® ...... 185 0 | Marchant & Stevens Bros. 198 0 O G. Pow drill. Hitchin- road, Luton“. 995 10 i 
Rutland-street. Hint 265 0 0 Woollaston Wallis & Inns (part ouly) * ö 
J. P. K wt 8 H. Runham Bros.“ 00 0 
. F. Holliday £238 12 0 | Vigor & Co. .. £152 00 Brow 229 0 0 ing sewer 
R. W G. Barker 148 10 0 9 . NORTHWICH.—For making road and laving sewer, 
R 204 00 Woollasto n | eee for Northwich Rural and Northwich, Middlewich, aud 
& Co. ...... Holland-street : 1 : J. Cawle 
A. J. Sheffield.. 198 0 0 Bros. ...... 135 0 0 | i Winsford Urban Hospital Committee. Mr. J. y» 
À. o. 178 10 O| H. Bouneau*®.. 129 29 T.L. Green.. £224 0 0 J. F. Ford . £119 0 0 architect. Northwich :— 
ep ere J. Appleby & G. Brittain . 117 0 0 S. White & Co. £213 10 6 EAW. Rostock £145 18 H 
Webb-street. | Sons 147 0 0 Rice & Son .. 115 0 0 F. Mitchell & J. Johnson ee 0 0 
H. J. Williams...... £238 | E. Proctor & Son £205 | Edwards * W. J. Coleman n 201 19 08. Hutton 13 
J. Hirries & (Oo. 230 Rice & Soon 203 Medway .. 147 0 0 & Co... 85 0 0 Birchall Bros. 16546 O J. Dale, North- „ 0 0 
W. Sayer & Son .... 213 | E. Triggs® ........ 162 | W. Hormett .. 126 10 0 T. Rowlands. 151 0 O0] wich®...... 129 


Competitions, iv. 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. 


Public Appointments, XX. 
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NORWICH.—For alterations and additions to Surrey- 
road Schools, for the Education Committee. Mr. C. J. 
Brown, architect and surveyor, Cathedral Offices, Lower- 
close, Norwich: 


W. E. Bird... . £279 0 0 A. D. Boddy & 
J. Wilson .... 272 5 0 U £215 0 0 
8. Chapman & W. Woodward 200 0 0 
N 229 0 0 W. J. Hannant 199 10 0 
A. S. Lincoln .. 221 0 0 J. Burton & Son 192 10 | 
Downing Bros. 218 10 0 A. C. Taylor. 
F. R. Hipperson 215 7 0 St. Augus- 
tines 170 0 0 
NORWICH.—For new residence for Mr. P. N. 


Etheridge, Newmarket-road, Norwich :— 


S. W. Utting, Sandringham-road, Norwich*.. £930 


OTLEY.—For earthenware-pipe sewers, stormwater- 
Overflow, and surface-water drains, Newall sewerage, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. E. Sharpe, 
engineer and surveyor, Otley :— 

J. Hannam . . £3,373 7 1 W. Morley & ' 
9 10 


A. & C. Harris 3,317 87]. Sons £2,824 

B. Oxley .... 3,304 15 5 E. Kellett.. 2,797 14 5 
Ward & Tetley 3,237 5 1 H. E. Buck- 

W. Brigg... 2,879 37 ley, Bing- 

Barker Bros.. 2,839 1 1 ley* 2:837 7 2 


Estimate, £2,773 7s. 2d. 


PENYGROES (Wales).—For additional buildings for 
scientific and technical instruction at County School, 
for the Local Governing Body. Mr. R. Lloyd Jones, 
County Architect :— 

O. T. Williams, 66, County-road, Penygroes. .£1,320 
[Six tenders received. } 


PRESTON (Lancs.).—For paving, etc., Skeffington- 
toad, for the Corporation: ; 
Chad wick Bros., 160, Whalley-road, 


| 


i 


| Tydeman Bros. 
| W. Warren.. 


| J. Williams.... 


Morris Bros. 


SWINDON.—For erecting stables and coach-house 
at the New Inn, Cromwell-street, for Messrs. T. G. 
Arkell, Kingsdown Brewe. y. Messrs. William Drew & 
Sons, architects, Regent-circus, Swindon :— 

C. Williams .... £816 8 9| Tydeman Bros. £742 10 0 

A. J. Colborne.. 762 0 0 J. Lay 707 8 0 

J. G. Norman .. 760 0 0 S. Osbourne“. 663 0 0 
[All of Swindon.! 


—— EI EE 

SWINDON.—For the erection of a lodge at the Queen 

Victoria Hospital. Messrs. William Drew & Sons, 

architects, Regent Circus, Swindon. Quantities by the 

architects: 

S. Chambers .. £509 6 6H. & C. Spack- 
W. Warren... 491 18 6 man 

474 OO} A. J. Colborne 

J. G. Norman“ 

[All of Swindon.] ` 


SWINDON.—For the erection of a workshop at the 
Swindon Advertiser Offices, Victoria Road for Messrs. 


£445 00 
439 11 0 
417 0 0 


circus, Swindon, architects :— 

W. Panting . £385 10 J. G. Norman 
A. J. Colborne .. 

358 O|R. J. Leighfield* 

[All of Swindon). 


. £325 0 
309 12 
277 10 


SWINTON. - For 
Spencer-street, for the U 


and 


making- up Adwick-road 
Mr. 


rban District Council. 


R. Fowler, Surveyor, Council Offices, Swinton, near 
Rotherham. Quantities by Surveyor :— 
Adwick-road. 
H. Wake, Brinsworth, Rotherham ....-- £100 
Spencer-street. 
H. Wake, Brinsworth, Rotherham ....«.. £181 


TAIBACH.—For the erection of shop and premises 
Taibach, Port Talbot, for Mr. W. R. Hanford. Mr. 
Frank B. Smith, architect and surveyor, Port Talbot — 
J. Nicholas .. £1,390 0 0 S. Rees . £1,182 13 3 
Price Bros. .. 1,275 0 0 M. Cox, Port 
J. Lake 1.239 10 7 Talbot“ .. 1,143 0 0 
J. Davies.... 1,210 0 0 

WATCHFIELD (Berks.).—For erecting a bowling 
alley at the Royal Oak Inn, for Messrs. R. B. Bowley & 
Co., Ltd. Messrs. William Drew & Sons, architects, 


| Regent-circus, Swindon :— 


Blackburn® «i... s.200. esse ceases 72 0 3 
RENWICK (Carlisle)—For rebuilding Wesleyan 
chapel, for the trustees. Mr. H. Higginson, architect, 
3, Lonsdale-street, Carlisle. Quantities by the 
architect :— 
Builder: H. Dryden, Renwick .. £413 5 0 
Joiner: J. Dixon, Renwick .. 82000 
Plumber; Jackson & Son, Subject 
Penrith ......... 8 to 
Plasterer Jackson & Son, | 115 3 2 certain 
Fenrit n . schedule 
Painter: Jackson & Son, deductions. 
SG A | 
Slater: J. T. Kellett, Carlisle 


36 0 0 


SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of a free library at 
the corner of Walkley-road and South-road, for the 
Sheffield Corporation. 
19, St. James’s-street, Sheffield :— 

D. O'Neill & Son, Bower-road, Sheffield* £3,259 10 0 


SWANSEA.—For tarpaving the Hafod, Brvnhvirvd. 
and St. Helen’s Board Schools, for the United District 
School Board. Mr. 


G. T. Laurence, architect, 
F 22, Buckingham- street, Adelphi, 
Per yd. Per yd. 
super. super. 
8. d. 8. 
J. Deeley ........'2''9 J. Wainwright & 
C. Bradshaw & Son 2 9 Có Ltd: asana da DBE 
J. Smart 2 6t |North Wales * 
E. B. Burgess .... 2 67 Asphalte Co. .. 1 11 
Asphaltes United.. 2 14 | Roger & Lowe, Ltd. 1 10 
F. G. Sheppard. 2 W. Sheppard 1 907 
. Lime- A La Brae Asphalte 
stone Co. ...... t Co., Birming- 
North of England VJ ham eA 811 
Asphalte Co. .. 1 113: i 


[Brynhyfryd School, 3,955 yards super.: Hafod 
School, 4,241 yards super.; St. Helen’s School, 2,034 
‘yards super. 


4 £3 13s. 6d. for preparation of contract for each school. 


B. NOWELL v Co. 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 

ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Mr. H. L. Paterson. architect, 


As £255 18 


John Lay, Swindon* 
{No competition.] 


WIMBLEDON.—For making up roads, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. C. H. Cooper, Engineer andS ur- 
veyor, Council Offices, The Broadway, Wimbledon :— 


Alwyne-road ........-- E. Iles, jun., 54, (£915 
Belvedere-grove, Sect. 1 Fer i. 221 
do. do. 2) bledon®........ 595 
J. Mowlem & Co..) 
Church- hill f Grosvenor Wharf, > 860 
Westm'ster, SW.“ ) 


J. J. ETRIDGE, }' 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 


Oakeley - Portmadoc, | 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, | 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


THE BATH pyle FIRMS, Ltd. 
| B 


H. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask sod 
: sa Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


| London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 


Messrs. William Drew & Sons, Regent- | 


Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 


16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lew 
42, 


Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun - rooms, and terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
«INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane, E.C. 


| QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. — Sa% 


fi 
METCHIM & SON{*S'creuesrs tase ec 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
| or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1, post LL 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD. 


Ferme COLNE BANK WORKS, 
| ON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 


Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: 5 Green. Colchester.” 
ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


Special attention is given to the above by 


ench Asohalte Ce 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for Leades, éc 


For estimates, quotations, and all informatica 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
| CANNON STREET, E.C. 


ROAD MAKING. 


Drop Dry Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copp 


er @& Fine Roofing. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 
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He accepts, however, the obelisk; and 


the suggestion of the circular buildin 
at the left hand end appears in the form 
of a circular turret, of more lofty pro- 
portions, close up to what would be the 
stern“ of the galley ; but it is hardly 
the kind of feature which the Orsini 
drawing suggests. 

In his brief statement the author does 


of the island, where now stands the 
medieval church of San Bartolomeo. 
Furthermore, that to give importance to 
so sacred and important a spot, the 
island was built all round with a revcte- 
ment of masonry, and that, in view of 
its form, somewhat approaching to that 
of a long ship in plan, it was treated 
accordingly, and finished at the end near | not cite his authorities from ancient 
the temple in the likeness of the prow of literature, though referring to themi as 
a galley on a large scale, as if it were a existing; and, writing this out of reach 
great ship anchored in the stream. Not of any available sources of reference, we 
a trace of this treatment is left now, but are not in a position at the moment to 
the author exhibits a remarkable en- form a decisive opinion on the assump- 
graving by Piranesi showing unmistak- | tion on which his restoration is founded, 
ably a part of the prow and some of the | except so far as regards the Orsini and 
heavy rusticated masonry beyond it, as Piranesi drawings just referred to; we 
| it existed in his time. Another of M. may return to the subject of the archeo: 
Patouillard’s documents is a copy of a | logical history of the Tiberine island on 
small drawing in the Orsini collection i in another occasion, when we can treat it 
fully. In the meantime, we can only 
with the name of the island, and shows describe what M. Patouillard shows us: 
it in a ship form far too pronounced, He has an exceedingly fine and learned 
with its rising stem and stern, to be perspective drawing, taken from a high 
accepted as a literal representation; it is point of site, showing the island sur- 
such a representation as one expects ' rounded by the rev‘tement of rusticated 
to find on a coin; but still there it is, the | masonry with a terrace all round; the 
island in a ship form, with the two | near end of it built up in the form of the 
bridges indicated. On the “deck” of | prow of a galley, and near this end the 
the ship, in this drawing. is shown a temple of Asculapius, a hexastyle Corin- 
circular building near each end. accom- | thian peripteral temple parallel with the 
running to a point at each end, and panied by columned and pedimented | long axis of the island, the entrance 
reached from the opposite banks by two | screens in front of ‘them; the circular’) facing towards the island, with an open 
ancient bridges, the Pons Fabricius building on the right is shown as | square before it in the centre of which is 
(Ponte Quattro Capi) on one side, and the _ colonnaded, that on the left is without an obelisk on the axial line. The temple 
Pons Cestius (Ponte San Bartolomeo) | an order. In the centre rises an obelisk. | and the square occupy almost exactly 
on the other side, facing each other near If M. Patouillard attaches any importance | the position of the present church of San 
the middle of the island. The tradition to this drawing as a piece of evidence, | Bartolomeo and its fore- court; and 
is that, 293 B. C., an appeal to an oracle in it is odd that he should have entirely 
respect of a pestilence was answered by | neglected the suggestion of the circular | should be built nearly on the lines of a 
a counsel to build a tempie to Æscu- temple at the right hand end, where no Pagan temple formerly occupying the 
lapius on this island; that this was done, ! such feature is shown in his restoration: | site we of course know from many 


A): 5 usual, the central 

and most impor- 

tant exhibit in the 

architectural 

galleries of the 

Salon is a great 

scheme of restora- 

tion of classic 

buildings. This is 

M. Patouillard's Etat actuel et restaura- 

tion de lIle Tiberine, & Rome, the 
drawings of which, along with various 
sketches of ancient monuments in Greece 
and Italy, fill the greater part of one room. 
Although in this, as in other similar 
exhibits in former years, there is a great 
deal that is purely imaginative, M. 
Patouillard’s restoration is of more 
interest than most that we have seen, 
both from the ability and effectiveness 
of the drawings, the peculiar nature of 
the subject, and from one or two interest- 
ing items among what may be called the 
documents on which the restoration is 
based. 

The author's scheme and argument 
are briefly explained on a written card 
placed beneath the principal drawing. 
The Insula Tiberinus, now Isola San 
Bartolomeo, is a long narrow island, 


the Vatican Library, which is labelled | 


Architecture at the Paris Salon. and that the temple stood near one end 
| 
| 
| 
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instances. Facing the large temple, on | such a scholastic system. M. Bouchet’s | tural exhibits at the Salon now 
the further side of the open space, is the | Une Gare Centrale de chemin de fer à | include a far larger proportion of 


small tetrastyle temple of Jupiter 
Jurarius—Jupiter in his capacity of 
presider over the fulfilment of oaths ; and 
the remainder of the plan is occupied by 
a number of buildings symmetrically 
arranged, but of which the names and 
purport cannot be discerned at the 
height at which the plan is hung; the 
round turret before mentioned coming in 
at the rear. The end or prow of the 
island, behind and on each side of the 
fEsculapius temple, is occupied (as in 
such a case it undoubtedly would have 
been) by a crowd of votive altars and 
statues, and the river-god Tiber reclines 
on a long pedestal at the prow. The 
buildings along the margin of the island 
are shown as walled up, with engaged 
orders of pilasters, the spaces between 
occupied by mural inscriptions, and 
openings in the upper portion filled in 
with the well-known Roman form of 
cross-barred balustrading. The huge 

rspective view is of course accompanied 

y complete sections, plan, and eleva- 

tions finished in the most elaborate 
manner; and the whole, whatever we 
may think as to its archeological pro- 
bability, is a magnificent conception 
shown in a splendid set of drawings. 
The author’s artistic abilities are further 
illustrated by a series of vigorous and 
effective water-colour drawings in Athens, 
Pompeii, and elsewhere. It is fortunate 
for M. Patouillard that he) lives) in a 
country where such talent as he displays 
is certain to be recognised and rewarded 
by commissions from a Government 
which never forgets an able and pains- 
taking architect. 

Apart from this great set of drawings, 
restorations are less numerous than usual. 
M. Girod shows a large drawing of the 
restored interior of a chamber in the 
Abbey of St. Germain-des-Prés, of Louis 
Treize epoch, which is a good piece of 
work, though we doubt the probability of 
the decorative painting of ceiling rafters 
shown, which looks more like modern 
French than like any possible} Renais- 
sance work; and M. Bourgeois exhibits 
two very elaborate historical drawings, 
intended as a parallel of the forms of 
civil, religious, and domestic archi- 
tecture in France and Belgium à travers 
les differents siècles,” though the period 
embraced is really a very limited one. 
The two drawings each show one side of a 
Place lined with imaginary buildings of 
different dates, in elevation, but so 
coloured and treated as to have a pictorial 
effect. Each drawing is accompanied by 
a lengthy written analysis at the foot, in 
very small writing. It suggests one way 
of illustrating architectural history, by a 
combination of drawing and written 
analysis, and evidently represents a good 
deal of labour and thought, but it is a 
kind of thing which can hardly be studied 
to any purpose on the walls of an exhibi- 
tion. 

There are, as usual, a number of those 
ambitious projets for buildings which no 
one expects to see carried out, and a good 
many of which are probably the result of 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts competitions. 
Many of these serve at once to show how 
complete is the training received by 
French architects, and how mechanical 
may be the architecture resulting from 


Paris, a vast erection nearly all in glass 
and iron, is an admirable piece of con- 
structional work, but absolutely devoid of 
the architectural effect which might be ob- 
tained in a great railway station. Another 
railway scheme which is equally unattrac- 
tive architecturally, nevertheless deserves 
attention for its able and thorough 
working out of a practical problem ; this 
is M. Jouven's Un Centre Urbain,” an 
idea evidently suggested by the work at 
present going on in Paris for the junction 
of the various metropolitan lines. M. 
Jouven shows a central station with three 
underground stories reached by lifts; 
the first of offices; the second a set of 
railways in arched tunnels with flat 
floors ; the third, railways in tunnels of 
complete elliptical section. The plan 
shows the various lines of railway starting 
diagonally in four directions to serve all 
parts“ offthe city; the scheme is very 
completely worked in elaborate sectional 
drawings; the buildings above ground, 
it must be admitted, have nothing to 
recommend them architecturally, but in 
a practical sense the whole is very cleverly 
thought out. Two or three large designs 
for an Escalier de Musée evidently 
represent a recent Ecole competition 
subject, and one of them, by M. Payret- 
Dortail (pupil of M. Laloux), in a vigorous 
treatment of French Renaissance, is a 
really fine design shown in an admirable 
set of drawings. Some of the details are 
rather too rococo in feeling, but the whole 
design is dignified and effective, with 
some originality and what one may call 
a great style about it. One cannot help 
wondering why it is that drawings pro- 
duced for Royal Academy architectural 
prizes are for the most part so timid in 
style and execution compared with a 
set of drawings like this. The Academy 
set very good subjects sometimes, but the 
atmosphere seems to be different, and the 
sets of drawings produced would be 
nowhere beside the best examples of 
Ecole competition drawings. A design 
by M. Hébrard (pupil of M. Scellier de 
Gisors) for Un Palais de l'Automobile 
(does anyone really require such an 
establishment ?), seems an inspiration 
from the Palais des Beaux-Arts, equally 
good in its refined and dignified treat- 
ment of the Classic order, and equally 
spoiled by an enormous and portentous 
glass roof, even bigger than that of the 
Palais. M. Fougerousse (pupil of M. 
Deglane) exhibits a very fine study for 
“ Une Place Publique; a fine colon- 
naded block at the top, with flanking 
terraces terminating at the front angle 
in a quarter circle worked into a pictur- 
esquely treated cupola above ; the whole 
would make a really fine piece of city 
architecture to surround a large square. 
The design by M. Blondel for Eglise 
Paroissiale pour la ville de X ” one may 
conclude to be only a projet ; as a design 
for a parish church it is a depressing 
example of the sort of architecture which 
seems to be regarded in France as suitable 
for a church—a kind of bastard Roman- 
esque, as cold, hard, and deficient in 
charm as can be well imagined. Our 
imitation Gothic is better than this ; or 1s 
it all matter of association, and could 
one learn to like it ? 

It is satisfactory to find that architec- 


buildings actually carried out, or to 
be carried out, than was formerly the 
case. Ten years ago, in fact, one could 
hardly find any drawings representing 
the actual practical architecture of the 
day; nothing was to be seen but projets 
and drawings of ancient work. The 
latter still form a very large proportion 
of the show, but this year the illustra- 
tions of practical architecture are more 
numerous than we remember to have 
seen them before, and include some very 
interesting work. There are but two 
models this year, and not large ones. 
One of these is M. Lafore’s monument 
to soldiers killed Dans les Défilés 
d'El Moungar”’; a fine design showing 
a lofty stele or obelisk crowned with a 
funeral urn, with a spirited draped 
female figure in front brandishing a 
sword. The other model is that of a 
funeral chapel in the Cimetière du Nord, 
by M. Boiret. This is a very “ Art 
nouveau” affair, all ellipses; an ellip- 
tical arch in front, broken at the foot to 
allow passage to the entrance door; a 
short stumpy column rises from each 
foot of the curve, supporting at the top 
a square die worked out from the intrados 
of the elliptic arch; between the columns 
are the metal gates of the chapel. The 
elliptical archivolt is repeated on each 
face, and the whole crowned with an 
odd-shaped cupola in which elliptical 
lines again predominate. A huge palm- 
leaf, probably intended to be of gilt 
bronze, is applied in a spiral line to each 
of the front columns. The whole thing 
is original, but rather ingenious thar 
beautiful. Among funeral monuments 
may be mentioned also the large drawing 
by M. Laroque, “Tombeau d'un 
Musicien,” a marble stele with a bronze 
bust in front, and a lyre and other 
emblems worked on the face and base 
of the stele; the inscription on the 
monument states that it is to the memory 
of Boullard, Fondateur de la Lyre 
Moulinoise ” ; apparently a local genius. 

A piece of exceedingly practical archi- 
tecture is illustrated in the set of large 
drawings of the Usine Génératrice de 
la Compagnie du Chemin-de-fer Metro- 
politain, by M. Friesé. This is a long 
engine-house of immense size, with six 
great brick chimneys arranged in pairs 
on opposite sides of the building, two at 
each end and two in the centre ; the end 
elevation is an imposing piece of brick- 
work, with a great arched window in 
the centre, and the two chimneys rising 
from corbelled bases at each side of the 
gable; the effect would have been still 
better, however, if their lines had been 
brought down to the ground. The 
administrative building, treated in a 
different and less massive manner, forms 
a separate block across one end of the 
engine-house. It is needless to add 
that complete sections, showing all the 
details of the machinery, are included 
in the drawings. 

Among designs showing civic archi- 
tecture is the design for the Chamber 
of Commerce at Roanne, by M. Blan- 
villain, in collaboration with M. Liault. 
This is an important building in the best 
style of modern French Renaissance: 
it is on an angle site with an elliptical 
angle vestibule finishing in an angie 
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cupola above; it shows a rusticated 
ground story, and upper stories with a 
considerable expanse of plain masonry, 
the first and second windows grouped in 
pairs into one design, with a carved 
panel separating them; the arrange- 
ment of the plan is both practical and 
effective. Another good civic building 
is M. Toussaint’s Caisse d'Epargne,“ 
at Pont-à-Mousson. As an instance of 
the manner in which national charac- 
teristics are reflected in architecture, one 
may notice how consonant it is with the 
peculiarly thrifty character of the French 
middle and lower classes that Savings 
Banks are among the most numerous class 
of public erections in France; the erection 
of a new Caisse d'Epargne“ in this 
or that town is one of the most frequent 
items of news we have to chronicle under 
the head of France.“ M. Toussaint’s 
building also is in the best style of modern 
French classic, severe and restrained 
in treatment. Among the examples of 
modern classic buildings one of the best 
is a private residence at Neuilly, by 
M. Bouwens van der Boyen, an architect 
whose name is well-known to many of 
our readers. For a classic villa in a first- 
class suburb this is quite a model design. 
The centre block, with a strongly-marked 
cornice, is divided into a centre and side 
compartments by four broad flat pilasters 
stopping against the architrave of the 
entablature, in the spaces between which 
the windows are grouped in two stories, 
the centre space in the upper story 
occupied by an inscription tablet within 
a garland; the lesser buildings form 
symmetrical one-story wings on each 
side of the centre block; the details are 
very refined and well considered, and 
without showing any startling originality, 
the result is a thoroughly satisfactory 
design. In the same category of severe 
classic design is M. Rives’s residence in 
Rue Villaret-Joyeuse ; and with these tem- 
perate and refined fronts one may con- 
trast M. Périn’s “ House in flats at low 
rentals on Boulevard Brune, a specimen 
of Art Nouveau” in all its glory. 
The ground story is in stone, with yellow 
brick above, and a huge white coved 
cornice (stopped by projections at each 
end of the front) along which realistic 
green leafage meanders ; similar leafage 
climbs about other portions of the front 
(what it is made of is not apparent), 
and the entrance is flanked by terminal 
figures the lines of which seem modelled 
from a corkscrew. Better the regulation 
classic than this kind of originality. 
That French architects can employ classic 
details, or what pass for such, with 
very coarse and commonplace. results, 
is however unfortunately proved in 
M. Piquart’s Municipal College at Chalons, 
with its huge finials over the cornice like 
the heads of nine-pins, and the segmental- 
arched cloister round the quadrangle. 
There is no form more unattractive for 
an arched cloister than a series of seg- 
mental arches of very slight mse; a 
warning to be noted. M. Renou’s 
Projet de Restauration du Chateau de 
Beauregard ” may come under the head 
of practical work, as it includes con- 
siderable additions to and remodelling 
of an old château, of which the plan 
is at present in this form — but 
which is to be altered to — A 


good point in the ground-floor plan is. 


that half the long§block, the half next 
the courtyard, is occupied by a wide 
“ Portrait-gallery ” the whole length of 
the court front, which is not only a fine 
internal feature in itself, but serves as 
intercommunication, in place of the 
less dignified and more commonplace 
passage or corridor. On the upper 
floor the two wings are specially planned, 
the left-hand one as the family wing, with 
the parents’, governess’s, and children’s 
rooms in the same corridor; the right- 
hand one as the privileged guests’ wing— 
“Des Amis.” Another private house, 
designed by M. Hocherau in collabora- 
tion with M. Paul Nelson, shows such an 
excellent piece of planning on the upper 
floor, and one so characteristic of the 
arrangements of a French private resi- 
dence of the better class, that we give a 
rough sketch of the plan as far as it could 
be taken down rapidly in a note-book. 
A is the main staircase; B the service 


stair, shut off by a door. C is Madame’s 
room, D her toilette (for the ablutions and 
dressing are carried on in a separate room 
in a modern French house), with a large 
hanging cupboard (Penderie) at the upper 
end. E is the children’s bedroom, with 
direct communication with Madame’s 
room; no French lady, however mon- 
daine, will let her children out of her 
direct care and inspection (a matter in 
which French fashionable ladies might 
give a lesson to many English ones) ; 
F is the linen closet; G the children’s 
bath-room. On the other wing we have 
Monsieur’s bedroom (H), and his tovette 
(K); L is his study; M a waiting-room 
for anyone who has to see him on busi- 
ness. N N are areas for light, the walls 
on each side being party-walls. Except 
the odd little kink at the end of the 
corridor next the bath-room, the object 
of which is not very apparent, this 
is about as compact and well-arranged 
a plan as could be for its purpose. 
The front elevation is another example 
of graceful and refined classic treatment, 
expressive of the best style of private 
residence. 

The old style of French ‘ Maison de 
Campagne,” with its familiar congeries 
of timber gables and barge-boards at all 
angles, seems to be fortunately getting 
out of favour; at least we only noticed 
one example this year, though that one 
was of the most rampant description. 
Among designs of this class which show 
some special interest is that entitled“ Une 
Villa Dans un Pays Chaud (Pour un 
Collectionneur),“ 
only given in this general manner, 
appears like a real house, or might be one. 
The special features are that the exterior 
is finished white and decorated with 
figured friezes, which look like sgraffito ; 


the principal bedroom is contained in a 
central erection rising above the rest, 
commanding air on all sides and with 
very extended eaves to keep the sun 
off the walls; and the special needs of 
a “‘collectionneur”’ are provided for by 
a large one-story wing in three square 
compartments, two for painting and 
the centre one for sculpture, and each 
top-lighted by a dome. M. Cochet is 
the architect ; if it is not a house actually 
carried out, it is at all events of interest 
as a suggestion. Another interesting 
building among the minor works illus- 
trated is the new “ Groupe Scolaire ” 
at Ivry-Port, by M. Despeyroux. The 
schools are one-storied buildings with a- 
double roof and large mullioned windows ; 
the interiors of the rooms have green 
tiled skirting and walls of a very light 
blue up to the top of the door-casings, 
with a graceful foliage ornament bounded 
by curved lines, forming a kind of frieze: 
between the door heads ; the walls white 
above this. Some pen sketches of con- 
structional details are added; the whole 
is a very good and sensible piece of work. 
We may notice also M. Antoine’s village 
church in Picardy, a curious and charac- 
teristic design in a kind of very severe 
quasi-Byzantine style; a stone plinth, 
dark red brick walls over, and circular 
windows set in a stone encadrement 
amid the brickwork. M. Bentz's 
“ Eglise St. Joseph” (we are not told 
where) is in that kind of modern French- 
Byzantine style which was specially 
worked out by the late M. Vaudremer, 
and of which the most typical example is 
his church at Auteuil (more than once 
illustrated in our pages); the design is 
good of its type, but we do not love the 
type, nor understand the French fancy 
for it. M. Rives, whose Hotel in the 
Rue Villaret-Joyeuse we have men- 
tioned, exhibits with it a very fine water- 
colour drawing of an idea for a grand: 
staircase, or rather, staircase hall 
“ Départ d'un Escalier,” showing an 
interior of the most sumptuous deserip— 
tion, with gilded balustrade, coloured 
marble panelling and sculpture, the 
whole rendered more effective by a 
brilliant flood of light cast over part of 
the picture from an unseen window, the 
rest being left in comparative shadow. 
As a study of architectural effect in water- 
colour it is one of the finest drawings 
we have seen. 

Drawings illustrative of existing monu- 
ments are so numerous that they prob- 
ably form a numerical half of the exhibits, . 
though not occupying a proportionate | 
space, as many of them are small. Among 
the most noteworthy are M. Fonseca’s 
fifteen coloured drawings of the sculpture 
of the Cnidian friezes at Delphi; M. 
Tièche's large and fine coloured interiors 
of the Opera House and of some of the 
older Parisian churches; M. Brunet’s 
three large frames of small sketches, 
“ Croquis et Impressions de Voyage,” 
very good of their kind—the sketches 
include a good many English subjects ; 
M. Guidetti’s water-colour sketches on 


| the Acropolis, showing forcibly the effect 
though the title is 


of the ancient marble under strong 
sunlight; M. le Tourncau’s drawings of 
the Byzantine crosses at the ancient 
churches of Kalabaka and Nojarelli. 
and also very fine views of the buildings 
themselves ; and M. Chauvallon’s water- 
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colour views of the ancient ramparts 
of Menneton-sur-Cher. 

The new Salon. though it professes to 
have an Architectural Section, contains, 
as usual, nothing that is worth comment 
under that head, the architects at all 
events appearing to be faithful in a 
body to the Old Salon; and the speci- 
mens of furniture design, grouped in 
bavs round part of the staircase hall, are 
so far inferior to the best of our work 
of the same class that they have little 
interest for an English visitor. 

Gee 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. | 


HE Court of Appeal have again 
been sitting to hear Work- 
men's Compensation Appeals, 
and several decisions of interest to the 
building trade have already been given. 
Builders should especially note the case 
of Brindle v. Jones (the Builder, April 16, 
p. 419). A private dwelling-house was 
being whitewashed and repaired, and for, 
this purpose three men each had a 
separate ladder placed against one of the. 
gables, and in the process one of these 
men sustained injury. At the time he 
was Injured a step-ladder was in the area 
supporting a plank the other end of. 
which rested on a wall. This step-ladder 
and plank were not in use at the time of 
the accident, but had been so placed to 
carry out some part of the process. The 
County Court Judge had found as a fact 
that this was a scaffolding, and the Court 
oi Appeal, on the authority of the decision 
of the House of Lords in Hoddinott v. 
Newton Chambers and Co., have held 
that, since no connexion is necessary 
between the workman and the scaffold- 
ing, the employers are liable, this being 
a building repaired by means of a. 
scaffolding. It may be remembered that 
in the case of Maude v. Brook, decided in 
1900, the present Master of the Rolls 
dissented from the majority of the Court, 
and held that there must be some con- 
nexion between the scaffolding and the 
accident. In that case a man fell down 
the well of a staircase, and the only 
“ scaffolding ” on the premises consisted 
of some planks placed on trestles in an 
attic remote from the place of accident. 
The House of Lords in Hoddinott v. 
Newton Chambers and Co. did not agree. 
with the view expressed by the Master 
of the Rolls, but held that there need 
be no connexion between the scaf- 
folding and the accident, since the use 
of scaffolding was only inserted in 
the Act to form an artificial line of. 
demarcation between employment on 
certain buildings, to exempt certain 
classes of buildings, and possibly certain: 
classes of builders. If the height of the. 
scaffolding had to be commensurate 
with the height of the building, such a 
line of demarcation would have a logical 
basis; but, since this is not necessary, and 
even a plank placed on two trestles is 
deemed to be scaffolding, the law appears 
in a very unsatisfactory state, and as far 
as the injured workman is concerned it is 
immaterial whether the particular work 
on which he is engaged necessitates 

scaffolding being used or not. 

In the case of Andrew v. Failsworth 
Industrial Society Limited (the Builder, 
April 16, p. 420) the Court of Appeal 
have held that a bricklayer engaged on a 
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house above 30 ft. in height and being 
constructed by means of scaffolding, who 
was killed by lightning, was killed by an 
accident arising out of the course of his 
employment. 

In the case of Dver v. Swift Cycle 
Company a man had injured his finger in 
cleaning a bicycle. There was no 
machinery driven by mechanical power 
on the premises, which were used for 
the purpose of showing or selling bicycles 
and upon which certain repairs were 
effected; and the only ground on which 
the employers had been held liable was 
that the premises constituted a build- 
ing exceeding 30 ft. in height where 
more than twenty persons, not being 
domestic servants, were employed, which, 
it was contended, rendered the premises 
a factory within section 105 of the 
Factory and Workshops Act 1901. . The 
Court negatived this contention, since 
the section only enacts that such premises 
shall be deemed to be a factory for the 
purpose of enforcing certain provisions of 
the Factory Act, and does not cause 
them to be factories, as is the case in 
relation to docks, wharves, quays, and 
warehouses. The premises might have 
been a warehouse, but the Court declined 
to entertain this question, since it had not 
been raised before the arbitrator. 

In the case of Norman and Burt v. 
Walder (the Bu- der. April 16, p. 419) a 
novel contention was raised that where 
a workman who had suffered injury in 
the course of his employment and had 
received weekly payments in respect of 
such injury subsequently set himself up 
in business, the earnings or profits derived 
from such business could not be taken 
into consideration so as to enable his 
employers to claim a review to reduce the 
amount so paid him as compensation. 
The County Court Judge had adopted this 
view, but the Court of Appeal reversed 
this finding and sent the case back for 


‘the County Court Judge to ascertain what 


were the profits derived from the business, 
and what profits were to be attributed 
to the man’s own exertions in the business 
as apart from those of other members of 
his family employed by him. The Court. 
pointed out that, although paragraph 1b 
of the First Schedule implies that a man 
must have been earning wages from an 
employer to obtain compensation under 


the Act, paragraph 2, which deals with 


the man’s earning power after the 
accident, cannot be so limited, but the 
words “the amount he is able to earn, 
after the accident” are wide enough to 
embrace trade profits. | 

A curious point as to dependency arose 
in the case of Wainwright v. C. and H. 
Crichton. The claim was made on behalf 


‘of a man aged 64 and his wife, who 


claimed to be entitled to compensation by 


reason of the death of a son by accident, 


and as wholly dependent upon him. The 
father, a boiler-maker. suffered from 
lumbago or pain in the back, the result 
of having been stabbed some time ago. 
It was alleged that on March 10 the son 
had entered into an agreement to main- 
tain his father, and that on that date the 
man ceased work and had never resumed 
work until the son died on May 11, from 
the result of an accident which occurred 
on April 4. The father was shown to 
have been earning over 2/. a week from 


November to March, when he ceased work, 
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and medical evidence was tendered to 
show he was still capable of working. 
The County Court Judge held he was 
debarred by law from admitting such 
evidence on the authority of a case 
(Price v. Penrikyber New Colliery Com- 
pany) in which it was decided that the 
time of death was the time at which 
dependency must exist, and that a sum 
received by a dependant after the death 
of deceased out of earnings saved by him 
was not to be taken into account. The 
Court of Appeal reversed this holding and 
said the evidence should be admitted; the 
distinction between the two cases is 
very apparent, the evidence here being 
directed to the earning power of the 
dependant at the time of his son’s death, 
and not, as in Price’s case, to the position 
of the dependant after the death from a 
whoily extraneous circumstance. 


—ů— — —ê— 
NOTES. 


The Proposed WE are glad to find from a 
ee report of the Special Com- 

“ mittee of the City Corpora- 

tion on the Port of London that the 
scheme for the dockisation of the Thames 
from Richmond to Gravesend has been 
taken into serious consideration. As our 
readers may be aware, the scheme in 
question contemplates the construction 
of a regulating barrage similar to those 
across the Nile, so as to hold up the river 
to Trinity high-water level. The chief 
advantages to be derived from such a 
work are that the river would be con- 
verted into a lake of pure water served 
by numerous affluents, the principal 
being, of course, the flow over Teddington 


Weir, and that the current would flow 


in a downward direction only. It is 
believed that within a few weeks after 
the closing of the dam the upland waters 
would have forced over or through the 
dam all the foul waters of the river, which 
are now carried to and fro by tidal action, 
and that thenceforward the water would 
be of as good quality as that in the upper 
reaches of the river. Although not 
committing themselves to the expression 
of anv definite opinion as to the merits of 
the scheme. the Committee urge that its 
practicability should be fully and impar- 
tially investigated, and that the Board of 
Trade should be invited to hold a publi: 
inquiry on the subject. It is satis- 
factory to note that this recommendation 
has been adopted by the Corporation, 
and that communications have already 
been opened on the matter with other 
public authorities in the metropolitan 
district. a 


The Recent Last week we commented 
agent ot on the main subject of the 
Lords. judgment of the House of 
Lords in the case of the Home and 
Colonial Stores v. Colls. In addition, 
however, to the chief question involved 
there are expressions of opinion in this 
judgment on two other points which 
are noteworthy. One is the strong 
enunciation of opinion by Lord Mac- 
naghten that the Court should, when- 
ever possible, award damages for inter- 
ference with a right to light and not 
order an injunction. We have over 
and over again called attention to the 
importance of a change in the law whereby 
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w shall be incumbent on a Court to 
award damages and not issue an injunc- 
tion, except in very exceptional cases. 
It is satisfactory to find this view sup- 
ported in this recent judgment, and we 
trust that next session the Institute of 
Architects will obtain the introduction 
-of a Bill on the point. 


Bill. The second point is the expression 
-of opinion that the Court of First Instance 
should, if possible, obtain the view of a 
skilled architect or surveyor as to the 
results of an infringement of a right to 
light. Here again this opinion might 
well be the basis for some legislation by 
which disputes as to infringement of light 
might be referred to a skilled arbitrator, 
mot to hear evidence, but to use his eyes 
And decide accordingly. 


Enforcing the AN important point was 
San ot ihedecided in the case of The 
Attorney - General v. The 
Wimbledon House Estate Agency. On 
August 28, 1903, the defendants had 
Submitted to the District Council certain 
Plans of a house they proposed to erect, 
and work was commenced on the house 
on August 31: On September 8 the plans 
were returned to the defendants that 
certain amendments might be made in 
them to make them accord with the 
Council’s by-laws, and on September 14 
the required amendments were made. 
‘On September 23 the plans were disap- 
proved, the alleged reason being that 
thev were not in accordance with the 
by-laws, but the real reason—and this 
was explained to the defendants on 
September 28—was that a portion of 
the building, the billiard-room, was in 
advance of the main front wall of adjoin- 
ung houses contrary to the provisions of 
the Public Health (Building in. Streets) 
Act, 1888. By that date the walls had 
‘attained a considerable height, and on 
November 23 the Council took out a 
‘summons under section 3 of. the above 
Act to recover penalties, and at a sub- 
‘sequent date penalties to the amount 
of 201. wereimposed. The present action 
‘was one at the instance of the Attornev- 
Ceneral for a mandatory injunction 
against the defendants. It was argued 
for the defendants that the only remedy 
was that conferred by the statute, 
which had been already enforced in the 
summary proceedings, and that, even if 
a second remedy was available, it could 
not be enforced against the same defen- 
dants after an election as to the remedy 
had been made. The Court negatived both 
these contentions and granted the in- 
junction. It appears from the judgment 
that, the offence being a continuing one, 
the Council also could have gone on 
summoning the defendants as the penalties 
“accrued due, even had the Attorney- 
General not proceeded in the matter. 


On August 8 last we com- 
mented on the case of 
Harman v. Ainslie,“ in 
which a point of everyday occurrence and 
of extreme importance to landlord and 
tenant was decided. This case has now 
been reversed on appeal, and is reported 
in the Law Reports for the current month: 
The lease under consideration contained 


Landlord 
and 
Tenant. 


Fortified by this 
judgment the Institute might well ask 
the Government to introduce a short. 
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the usual covenants to pay the rent, 
rates and taxes, and to repair, and a 
covenant not to assign, underlet, or 
part with the premises without the 
consent in writing of the landlord, which 
consent was not unreasonably to be 
withheld: There was also the usual 
proviso that if the lessee should commit 
any breach of the covenants “ on his part 
to be performed,” then the landlord 
should have the right to re-enter and the 
lease should be determined. The tenant 
committed a breach of the covenant not to 
sub-let, and Mr. Justice Wright decided 
that this did not give the landlord the 
right to re-enter since the word “ per- 
formed“ could have no application in 
the case of a negative covenant not to do 
a certain thing. The Court of Appeal 
have reversed this decision, giving to the 
word performance“ a wider and more 
businesslike construction as including 
not only the duty to do a certain thing, 
but also the duty to abstain from doing a 
thing, or, in other words, the duty to 
carry out an obligation undertaken. The 
decision is the more satisfactory since 


it sweeps away the technical distinction | 


between leases which contain the word 

observe as well as “ perform ” in this 
connexion, and ‘although it is remarkable 
that such a point should never have been 
absolutely decided before, seeing that this 
lease may almost be said to have been 
drawn in common form, it is satisfactory 
that it should now be settled on a business- 
like footing and athe a oe to legal 
subtleties. 


a 


THoseE of our readers who 
are professionally concerned 
with the study of lateral 
earth pressures and related phenomena 
will find some interesting reading in a 
paper read last month before the 
American ‘Society of Civil Engineers 
by Mr. E. P. Goodrich. There are many 
theories relative to the action of granular 
masses, to lateral pressures. planes of 
action, and planes of friction, but the 
results given by the formule evolved 
are somewhat at variance with each 
other, and with the results shown by 
such experiments as have already been 
conducted. The author of the paper 
to which we refer describes a compre- 
hensive series of experiments which 
throw some new light on the subject 


Earth 
Pressures, 


generally. and will probably serve as the 


nucleus around which practicable work- 
ing rules may be built. i 


WHILE the public have some 


The 
lectriticati 
“ot Landed ground for complaining that 
Railways. the companies controlling 


the suburban systems of railways in 
London show very little evidence of a 
desire to secure the advantages to be 
derived from the use of electricity, this 
backwardness is a fault of the directors 
rather than of their professional advisers. 
Proof of this is afforded by the evidence 
given at a recent sitting of the Royal 
Commission on London Trafic. Mr 
Dawson, the consulting engineer to the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, pointed out very clearly the 
benefits to be derived from the electrifi- 
cation of suburban lines, showing that in 
addition to increased average speed, 
decreased cost of operation, and increased 
receipts; the companies would secure 
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other important advantages by the 
change. For instance, electric tramways, 
instead of taking away passengers, would 
then serve as feeders and distributors of 
railway traffic. Mr. Dawson gave a very 
significant warning to the effect that if 
the companies merely experimented with 
electricity by sandwiching a few electric 
trains between local steam trains 
nothing but failure could be expected, as 
all the advantages of electric traction 
would be entirely lost. At the same 
sitting Mr. Cotterell, the chief engineer 
of the Liverpool Overhead Railway, 
detailed the advantages already derived 
om the use of electric traction in Liver- 
pool, where horse trams and omnibuses 
have been superseded, not only in the 
neighbourhood of the docks, but through- 
out the city generally. There is no doubt 
that in the present day the horse is an 
anachronism so far as large cities. are 
concerned, and the. electrical engineer 
will play a very important part in 
abolishing an obsolete and unsuitable 
system of traction. 52 

Mezara. WE mentioned the other 

Broaden dh day the transformation of 

ew premses Limmer's Hotel, into new 
Show- rooms and offices for Messrs. Broad- 
wood, with some notes on the history of 
the site. Messrs. Broad wood have had 
the new premises on view during this 
week and last week, the contents being 
arranged to illustrate the evolution of the 
pianoforte from earl times, and to show 
successive changes in construction. In 
the upper rooms are to be seen specimens 
of the Clavichord, Spinet, and Harpsi- 
chord. One of the earliest square piano- 
fortes, by Zumpe (1766), is to be seen, 
followed by the improved instruments 
in the same form made .by Johannes 
Broadwood in 1774 and for some twenty 
years after. Thence we qome to the 
grand pianoforte and to the modern 
upright and cabinet pianofortes., Several 
examples of artistically treated grand 
pianofortes are to be seen, two.or-three of 
which have been illustrated in our pages. 
Among the modern instruments far sale 
in the ordinary course of business one is 
glad to notice a tendency towards the 
employment of more simple and truly 
constructional form in the design of the 
case and supports, in place. of the old 
inartistic and rococo kind of design which 
was formerly the only thing to be had 
from a pianoforte, maker, except in 
pursuance of a special order on the part of 
the purchase.. 3 
— —„ꝛ — * ; 

Macazıxes anD Reviews. — We ate obliged 
to postpone till next week „our usual notice of 

“ Magazines and Reviews.“ 

ARCHITECTURE IN CAPE Cotoxy!—A 5 
was held on the 8th ult. at the Rhodes’ Pur nE: 
at the invitation of Mr. F. Masey,:F-R.I.B.A 
of the members of the. Royal Institute of 
British Architects resident in Cape Town, 
to consider the expediency of doing something 
to forward the cause of architecturał education 
in the colony, n articularly with regard 
to Cape Town. A a it was agreed 
that, as soon as ane justified such action, 
an effort should be made to. secure some sys- 
tematic teaching of architecture in one or more 
of the representative colleges in the colony, 
and that in the meantime. the matter could bo 
best advanced by arranging for an Inter- 
mediate examination for the Institute to 
be held in Cape Town as soon as possible. 
Mr. H. Baker being at the present moment 
in London, it was arranged that he should be 
asked to approach the authorities as to the pos- 


sibility of the proposal: being carried into 
effect. 


E Sig 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association, the last for session 1903-04, 
was held on Friday last week in the Mecting- 
room of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Mr. H. T. Hare, President, in the chair. 

The minutes and nominations having been 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected as members, t.e., Messrs. G. B. 
Clay, S. H. J. Murch, A. B. Scarlett, G. B. 
Cobbett, J. R. Musto, C. B. Cleveland, J. W. 
Keasley, and H. Kershaw. 


New Premises Fund. 


The Chairman announced the following 
further donations to the New Premises Fund, 
1. e., Messrs. J. H. Christ ian, I. 10s.; Pro- 
fessor Henry Adams, 51. 5s.; W. H. Jamieson, 
5l.; J. H. Belfrage, 1l. ls., and L. Simmons 
(second donation), II. 1s. The Chairman added 
that this was the last meeting of the session, 
and he desired to call attention to the fact that 
the Association still had a large deficit to meet, 
and he hoped that donations would continue to 
come in li berally. It would be some time before 
the Association was free from debt on the 
new premises, and he hoped that all members 
would bear that in mind. 

The Chairman also announced that the 
Members' Dinner will be held at the Criterion 
Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus, on Friday, 
May 13. 

Mr. Louis Ambler, Hon. Secretary, proposed 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Clyde Young for 
allowing a party of members to visit the 
new War Office buildings on April 23. This 
having been agreed to, Mr. Ambler 
announced the first summer visit—to Moor 
Park, Rickmansworth—on May 14. 


Officers for Session 1904-1905. 


The Chairman then read the Scrutineers’ 
Report on the election of officers, and proposed 
a vote of thanks to Messrs. Denington, Paul, 
Simmons, and Yates for acting as scrutineers. 
There were 383 voting papers and fourteen were 
rejected. The following is the result of the 
voting :—As President, Mr. E. Guy Dawber ; 
as Vice-Presidents, Mess.s. A. T. Bolton and 
J. S. Gibson; as Committee, Messrs. Henry T. 
Hare, R. S. Balfour, W. A. Pite, Arnold 
Mitchell, John Murray, G. B. Carvill, Walter 
Cave, J. MacLaren Ross, A. Needham Wilson, 
and E. W. Wimperis; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
Francis Hooper; Hon. Librarian, Mr. W. A. S. 
Pettit; Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. Louis Ambler 
and H. Tanner, jun. Other officers :— 
Hon. Solicitor, Mr. W. H. Jamieson; Hon. 
Assistant Libiarians, Messrs. E. Gunn and 
C. M. Crickmer. 

Mr. A. Needham Wilson then proposed a 
vote of thanks to the School of Design visitors, 
the retiring President and Committeemen, and 
the Press. The Association owed a great debt 
of gratitude to the School of Design Visitors, 
he said, and their efforts on behalf of the students 
were particularly gratifying. The Association 
was also under a special debt of gratitude to 
the President and the retiring Committee, 
and he thought that those gentlemen must be 
glad to see the work of the Association brought 
up to the satisfactory stage of being housed in 
their new premises ; and in that connexion he 
honed that the debt, which would be a burden 
to future presidents, would soon be extin- 
guished. As to the Press, the Association was 
very grateful to them for the admirable manner 
in which they reported the meetings. 

Mr. Simmons seconded the motion, which 
was heartily agreed to. 

The Chairman, in reply, expressed his thanks 
and the thanks of the retiring Committee for 
the vote of thanks. Attendance at the Com- 
mittee meetings involved a sacrifice of time, 
but they were all glad to do what they could 
to further the interests of the Association in 
every way. It was a labour of love to all of 
them. 


The Value of Science in an Architectural 
Curric il uin. 

Mr. A. E. Munby then read the following 
paper: — 

My excuse for introducing a paper upon the 
subject before you this evening must be that 
we live in an age of upheavals. Education, as 
all who take the most superficial interest in it 
must know, has recently undergone extra- 
ordinary changes. In every branch of teaching 
we see these changes; the stereotyped methods 
of learning modern languages have gone by the 
board, the time-honoured system of instilling 
mathematics has"heen shaken to its foundations 


by the power of the new school of exponents, 
history and geography are taught upon a 
rational plan and no longer as an isolated collec- 
tion of facts, and the claims of science for a place 
in a liberal education, which ten years ago were 
ignored by many, are to-day absolutely 
undisputed. No professional course of training 
can remain unaffected by these changes in the 
work which precedes it, perhaps architecture, 
with its enormous range of subjects, less than 
any. 
Even in the practical training of craftsmen 
the forward movement is apparent. The 
strenuous struggle for existence has killed the 
old-fashioned apprentice, the trades are no 
longer taught by kicks and rule of thumb, but 
with some regard to the principles on which 
they are based. Those of us who have seen 
anything of the life of London’s fifty polytechnic 
and allied institutions, or of similar institutions 
in the provinces, to which thousands of men 
come willingly, often after a hard day’s work, 
those who have seen how advanced much of 
such work is and who have noted the zeal and 
ability of the teachers, must be profoundly 
impressed with the effect which such advances 
will shortly have upon the professions. In the 
youngest of these schools, opened by the London 
County Council at Brixton two months ago, to 
be devoted entirely to the building trades, it is 
even proposed eventually to equip the work- 
shops with a complete set of instruments and 
plant for tests on materials. 

It would, however, be unfair to imply that the 
professions as a whole are indifferent to these 
advances. Years ago the medical profession 
discarded the old system of apprenticeship, 
organised its educational forces, and gave its 
members a protected status, with the result that 
the present system of teaching is far in advance 
of that of most other professions; hence the 
wonderful advances in medicine and surgery 
which we have seen within recent years, and 
our advances in pure science, which form the 
foundation of the advances in its applications, 
may be traced to a like cause. 

Education for the Navy has long been 
systematised, and has recently received a fresh 
impetvs at Osborne. The Army is reorganising 
its educational methods; engineers have their 
splendidly-equipped schools. The legal pro- 
fession has recently been adding to its educa- 
tional facilities, and with such success in the 
north of England that London is following suit. 
while educationalists themselves now realise 
that they must be taught to educate. What. 
then, of architecture? That its educational 
facilities are not considered wholly satisfactory 
seems to be proved by the existence of the 
Institute Committee upon Architectural Educa- 
tion, and we cannot but await with great 
interest the results of its deliberations. 

It is precisely because this matter is sub 
judice that I venture to put before you this 
evening the plea that science should receive 
more consideration as suitable food for the 
architectural student, and allow me to add at 
once that this suggestion is not in the least at 
variance with the view that architecture is an 
art. There is, I believe, a section of the pro- 
fession which looks upon science with a suspi- 
cious coldness, as being destructive of art, as 
slaying poetic visions with unromantic facts, 
and as necessarily supplanting a free and living 
curve with a parabola or an hyperbola. I 
venture to think that such a view is an unjust 
one. Every work of art,“ says Ruskin, 
‘either states a true thing or adorns a service- 
able one, and science gives us both truth and 
service. If Nature herself is the highest art, he 
who would reproduce her must study natural 
laws. A painter from life profits by a know- 
ledge of anatomy, similarly an architect will be 
more in harmonv with his environment if he 
is conversant with the composition, physical 
properties, and past history of his materials. 
The materials would then he always selected 
suitably to the design, and thus science would 
become the handmaid and not the supplanter 
of art. 

But however this aspect of science may be 
viewed, there are many direct applications of 
science to architecture as understood at the 
present day. Architects are no longer called 
upon to produce massive and utterly uncom- 
fortable buildings, such as those of Vanbrugh’s 
time. The modern building is full of complica- 
tions, which, with the advances of science and 
extended demands for comfort, will increase, and 
when the contractor has ceased to be a builder 
will become more than ever the responsibility of 
the architect. 


and water supply, ventilation, warming, ad 
lighting, the selection of suitable materials ars! 
the display of judgment in dealing with th 
thousand and one patents brought forward by 
the building trades, the power of probing the 
worth of statements in favour of any materiale 
by deciding upon, and being able to subsequently 
understand, the various chemical and phvsiral 
tests to be applied to them. provide indeed a 
wide field, which, if inartistic, is admitted 
within the province of the architect. is by no 
means devoid of interest or skilled work. and 
certainly requires the direct application of 
science. 

Let us consider the effect of a laissez faire 
attitude upon these matters. A vast army of 
industrial workers. becoming every year better 
equipped in the principles of their trades. 14 
producing novelties which are, broadly speaking. 
improvements in methods of construction, san. 
tation, and kindred branches of industry which 
depend upon the building trades for support. 
These new productions are, of course, pet 
forward with the object of material gain to the 
makers, but at the same time they are the 
results of that spirit of emulation and progte:s 
which are the characteristics of active life. and 
are the outcome of the thought of specialists in 
individual lines. To the architect is offered tke 
crowning position with regard to such industries; 
he is the court of appeal as to the success of 
failure of such advances. If he assumes an 
attitude of indifference must we wonder, an. 
ought we to complain, that the tide. stemmed 
by his apathy, finds new outlets, and that the 
public place in other hands matters which 
should pass through his hands alone ? It is 
true that the span of life does not increase with 
the increased burdens which the profession is 
called upon to bear. The suggestion that the 
individual should attempt to give judgment on 
the new products of every trade would be, of 
course, impracticable. This difficulty need nen 
plunge us wholesale into specialisation, which. 
if carried too far, would lead to the destructica 
of the profession as such. It could largely be 
met by centralisation. The matter was touched 
upon in a paper read last year before the Asso- 
ciation, and the establishment of a General 
Information Bureau in touch with the trades, 
for the collection of statistics, standardisation. 
and testing, would go far towards solving what 
must some day become a pressing question. 
This is so large a problem that I should be led 
away from my subject in pursuing it; but it is 
one which, should the collection of data lead to 
any practical suggestions, might be worthily 
discussed. In the meantime it is most gratify- 
ing to learn that the Institute is in communica- 
tion with the director of the National Physical 
Laboratory with a view to arranging facilities 
for conducting tests on materials. 

It is, of course, easy to generalise on such a 
topic as this, but to make such generalisations 
of any value it is essential that they should be 
supplemented by definite proposals as te 
courses in science and their bearing in detail 
upon architecture. Before going into thes 
details, it may be of interest to see how far such 
work is found to be practicable and desirable n 
various teaching centres at the present time. 
For this purpose I have made inquiries from a 
number of institutions in this country and 
abroad, selecting as far as possible those of 
university rank. The results of this investigation 
are contained upon the diagram before you. and 
I should like to take the opportunity of thankinz 
the professors and lecturers who have so kindly 
answered my inquiries, in some cases at con- 
siderable personal trouble. I am also indebte+l 
to the valuable papers of the late Mr. Cates ari 
to the librarian of the Institute for his kindly 
advice upon several occasions. The centres 
were selected more or less at random, without 
any consideration for their predilections for 
science or the reverse, and the table would hare 
been more complete had not my attempts to 
obtain details unfortunately proved abortive m 
more than one instance. The courses dealt with 
are ordinary architectural, and not engineerice. 
courses, and the diagram shows the hours per 
week in the various years devoted to physics 
chemistry, and geology, under which lax 
heading I have included in one or two instances 
other branches of science, such as botany. It 
has not been an easy matter to bring the data 
collected into line, and I cannot guarantee the 
figures as absolutely accurate, but I believe they 
are sufficiently so to show the regard in which 
science is held at these institutions. While our 
courses in this country extend over not more 


The arrangements for drainage than three years, those in America and Germans 
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extend usually over four years, and the total 
a ver age given in the last column but one is taken 
on the four years basis for all. Both lecture- 
room and laboratory work (of which there is a 
fair proportion) in both pure and applied science 
are inoluded in the hours given, but no allowance 
is made for the students’ private reading. 
Under physics I have included such applications 
as courses on structure stresses, hygiene, and 
materials, but not courses on ordinary con- 
struction or on mathematics. 


would render many ventilating problems intelli- 
gible and interesting, and sometimes point a way 
to the introduction of ventilation schemes at 
but little cost. Mechanical fans, now so much 
used, require more discretion in selection than 
they generally get, while the ducts and their 
bends for the passage of air require thought in 
planning to ensure success. The difficulty 
which sometimes arises in understanding why 
the heavy gas, carbon dioxide, produced by 
combustion and breathing, vitiates the air at 
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If we assume that the teaching hours for a 
student average twenty-six Jer week, and that 
his course of training extends in all cases over 
four years, then the statistics before you will 
give the following as percentages of his total 
academic career devoted to science and its 
applications :—McGill University, 30} ; Univer- 
sity College, London, 26; Glasgow Technical 
College, 20; University of Illinois, 19; Dresden 
Technischen Hochschule, 17; Bristol Merchant 
Venturers College, 151; Stuttgart Technischen 
Hochschule, 151; Massachusetts Technical 
Institute, 134 ; University of Pennsylvania, 124 ; 
King's College, London, 12 ; Harvard University, 
104; Technischen Hochschule, 3 
94; Columbia University, 7; Ecole Speciale 
d' Architectur, 6; Manchester School of Tech- 
nology, 6; Liverpool University, 6. The omis- 
sion of the courses of our Association from the 
above list is due to the different system adopted 
which makes a fair comparison impossible ; the 
amount of time devoted to science will, however, 
be admitted as small. 


Applications of Science to Architecture. 
As showing the value of a training in the 
principles of science, I will now ask you to allow 
me to touch in detail upon some of the applica- 
tions of science to architecture, and at the same 
time to forgive the necessarily disjointed 
character of what must be a rapid survey of a 
1a large field. a 
hysice.—Physics deals with matter and 
energy, and, therefore, in its widest sense in- 
cludeschemistry. Inits generally accepted sense, 
however, it is taken to include dynamics (often 
called mechanics), acoustics, optics, heat, mag- 
netism, and electricity, and we may shortly refer 
to its branchesinthisorder. The application of 
the dynamics of solids to constructional work is 
too obvious to need any discussion, and forms a 
recognised part of all architectural courses. 
Lectures on this subject should always be 
experimental and supplemented by work in a 
mechanical and testing laboratory, which is the 
case in most institutions. The value of such a 
course may extend beyond mere construction— 
for example, a knowledge of the u e of a delicate 
balance and the appreciation of specific gravity 
might save a surveyor much time in the measure- 
ment of valuable and irregular sites. The 
dynamics of liquids and gases, on the other hand, 
generally receives but scant treatment. An 
architect has constantly to deal with problems 
involving water supply and the flow of water and 
drainage in pipes, he must not suggest a lift 
punip for a 35 ft. well, nor a water turbine 
without considering his loss of head by 
friction, and he must have an hydraulic ram 
up his sleeve for country houses blessed with a 
stream in their grounds. He cannot tackle these 
oblems unless he has an elementary know- 
edge of the principles of hydrostatics and 
kinetics. Again, the . of gases brings 
us to the important subject of ventilation. A 
knowledge of the relation between the pressure 
and volume of air, the relative weights of 
different gases and their expansion with rise of 
temperature (properly studied under heat) 
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the top of a room can be cleared up by two very 
simple experiments, which you will rhaps 
allow me to make as an indication of the way 
in which such a course may be illustrated. 

Acoustics is of all the branches of physics the 
most difficult in its practical application, and 
probably a deep study of the subject would be 
of but little eal to the architectural student. 
A knowledge of the velocity of sound in air and 
the conditions (chiefly depending upon tem- 
perature) under which this varies will however 
result in some notion as to the probable inter- 
ference by reflection with the voice of a speaker, 
a consideration too often overlooked in public 
buildings; and in these days when we are 
herded together in flats and attached houses the 
conductivity of different materials for sound has 
become a highly important matter. Unfor- 
tunately, much research remains to be done 
upon the application of the laws of sound, but 
as experiments must be carried out on a large 
scale to be of value, they are naturally difficult 
and costly. 

A knowledge of the laws of heat finds many 
applications in architecture. The amount of 
expansion of materials with rise of temperature 
is by no means always appreciated. The Forth 
Bridge, for example, is just about one yard 
longer in summer than it is in winter, owing to 
expansion, and though architects are not usually 
called upon to deal with such spans as this, the 
growing use of long steel joists renders the fixing 
of such joists often worthy of care. The great 
coefficient of expansion of lead, nearly three 
times that of steel, accounts in part for its 
“ crawling’ propensities. Joints of materials 
which expand unequally are never likely to 
remain sound. For this reason steel and con- 
crete will make a much more permanent joint 
than steel and brickwork in mortar or cement. 
In this connection the mass, specific heat and 
conductivity of the materials must also be con- 
sidered. Anyone can convince himself of the 
expansion of solids by making the simple 
experiment before you. 

n the expansion of liquids depends the 
whole: system at water circulation, and here I 
would venture to point out the hardship im- 
posed upon good firms in tendering for hot water 
plant when the architect does no more than 
state the temperature to be exacted in the 
building to be heated, as it is then easy for an 
unscrupulous firm to give a low tender by subse- 
quently supplying a boiler and furnace which 
will only give the required result by being worked 
in a detrimental manner with a forced draught, 
an easy thing to arrange if the system is ever 
tested. A rudimentary knowledge of the 
principles of heat would enable the architect 
to include in his specification, with but little 
trouble, sufficient detail to safeguard both client 
and contractor. A knowledge of the specific 
heat of materials and their conductivity is 
useful in problems of warming and fire risks. 
Again, the melting points of substances are 
often an indication of their purity. Good 
mastic, for example, melts at about 260 Fahr., 
but if it is adulterated with coal tar pitch it 


liquefies at a much lower temperature. Such an 
investigation could be made in a few minutes 
with the aid of a test tube and a thermometer. 

Perhaps the study of optics has less bearing 
upon an architect's work than other branches 
of physics, but a knowledge of the laws of 
illumination would help him to arrange his 
lights, and the principles of dispersion are of 
value for the indcrstanding of colour problems. 
The comparison of the power of different lights 
is sometimes useful, and for approximate pur- 
poses can penera y be ascertained after a 
moment’s calculation with the aid of no more 
apparatus than a foot rule and a stick. 

Turning to magnetism and electricity, every 
architect carries a compass, and a little know- 
ledge of terrestrial magnetism will prevent him 
from overlooking the difference between the 
magnetic and astronomical north when setting 
out his buildings. Electricity, although it has 
few indirect applications to architecture, is 
itself of such direct importance that no apology 
is needed for putting forward its claims in this 
paper. It is not possible for an architect in- 
telligently to supervise the electric lighting and 
power arrangements in a building without some 
knowledge of the principles of this science. It 
may be said that he is safeguarded by fire 
insurance regulations, but he does not alwa 
see that these regulations are complied with, 
and the insurance companies must take much. 
of the work on faith. To an unobservant eye all 
wiring work appears much the same, and 
although it is on the whole exceedingly good 
considering the immunity with which it is 
usually carried out, yet when prices are obtained 
in competition the contractor would be more 
than human did he never profit by this inde- 
pendence. Although I am far from wishing to 
impute this as a general thing, I know at least 
one firm with a very high reputation which 
makes a practice of giving its foreman a com- 
mission upon what can be saved in carrying 
out wiring contracts, which appears to me to be 
a direct incentive to a bad class of work. The 
trade in electrical sundries is now an enormous 
one, and some firms abroad who send goods to 
this country have regular grades of fittings 
showing a carefully-arranged deterioration from 
the first samples submitted, with the result that 
there is always a great deal of rubbish on the 
market, and foreign countries are careful to 
arrange that such goods do not return by 
imposing a heavy import duty. I have here a 
few specimens of good and bad switches, etc., 
kindly collected for me by the General Electric 
Company, of Queen Victoria-street, E.C. How 
instructive would a museum arranged on these 
lines for all the trades prove to the student ! 

Chemistry.—Though chemistry has less 
bearing upon architecture than has physics, the 
Soneral principles of the science are essential to 
anyone who would really understand materials. 
It is often supposed that chemistry is confined 
to problems of analysis, and I believe people 
still exist who would dispose of chemists as men 
who serve in shops and men who analyse 
minerals and foods. The attitude of this 
country towards science has not made it possible 
for the public to realise that the most valuable 
work in any of its branches is not the mechanical 
repetition of known processes, but the broaden- 
ing of the foundations by research, which alone 
can supply the nursery for useful applications. 
Chemistry enables us to tell beforehand the 
changes which are likely to take place in bodies 
in varying circumstances, and therefore to 
employ materials suitable to their environment 
and to know how to set about remedying 
defects which have arisen through neglect of 
such precautions. 

In the selection of a building stone a know- 
ledge of its composition and physical structure 
is of great value. The weathering of stone 
owing to its absorption of water from the atmos- 

here and the subsequent freezing of this water 

epends, as is well known, largely upon its 
porosity and power of cohesion. Water 
expands by nearly one-twelfth of its bulk on 
freezing, and though it may be confined, it will 
still freeze and force the particles of the stone out 
of place to find room for expansion. A substance 
would require a colfesive force of about 

10,000 Ib. per square inch to prevent confined 
water within it freezing when subjected to only 
ten degrees of frost F. 

, To illustrate this point I am freezing some 
water inclosed in a steel bottle, which I hope to 
show you has been burst in the process. 

This expansion of water is, of course, a purely 
physical action, but the power of ordinary water 
in producing chemical changes is no less 
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important. It has been said that no one has 
ever yet seen pure water ; ordinarily it may be 
considered as a weak solution of carbonic acid, 
and has considerable solvent action upon many 
stones consisting of carbonate of lime—even 
marble is not proof against its attacks. A case 
is cited of a marble monument in Gray Friars 
churchyard which decayed to a depth of a 
quarter of an inch in sixteen years through the 
action of the atmosphere and water, but this is, 
of course, a very extreme instance. That oar- 
bonate of lime is soluble in water containing 
carbonic acid gas can easily be demonstrated. 
Iron pyrites, which is almost always present 
in coal, produces on combustion a gas which 
in our moist atmosphere is rapidly converted 
into sulphurie acid. Coal contains about l per 
cent. of sulphur, which on combustion produces 
eventually some 67 lb. of sulphuric acid per ton of 
coal. Probably quite 16 million tons of coal are 
annually burnt in Greater London, and if the 
whole of the sulphuric acid produced descends 
upon us in rain and fog, we are annually 
refreshed, therefore, with some 500,000 tons of 
this corrosive liquid. Not only does this acid 
attack stone more violently than does carbonic 
acid, but it forms compounds in the stone which 
occupy more space than the original particles, 
so that the effects are much like those produced 
by frost. Silica, of which many sandstones are 
almost entirely composed, is, on the other hand, 
eatirely unacted upon by any atmospheric acids, 
and therefore a closely-grained sandstone is 
usually very durable. Rather curiously, an 
instance has been cited of a defaced monument 
of sandstone in the same churchyard of Gray 
Friars on which the marks of a chisel are visible 
after more than 200 years. A repetition of the 
last experiment, substituting silica for carbonate 
of lime, will demonstrate this difference in 
solubility. 

The action of water upon lead on account of 
the poisonous nature of lead compounds should 
be considered in arranging a soft water service. 
In the presence of nitrates, often found in 

otable waters, the action of the water upon 
ead is quite considerable even after a short 
period. Finally, as regards water, a water 
analysis is a first essential in the selection of a 
country site, and the architect should be able 
to understand the analyst's report and to 
advise his client thereon. 

As regards other materials used in building, in 
slates are found two forms of iron sulphide, 
one of which disintegrates on exposure, while the 
other is permanent, and therefore harmless. 
The presence of free lime—that is, calcium 
oxide—in bricks, which is sure to cause dis- 
integration, is very easily detected chemically, 
and where facing bricks are used in important 
work I would go as far as to suggest that the 
brickmaker should furnish an analysis of the 
coal used for firing with a view to guarding 
against that distressing malady, so difficult to 
cure, efflorescence in brickwor 

The important subject of limes, mortars, and 
cements cannot be understood without a know- 
ledge of chemistry. If analyses of these 
materials were more generally demanded by 
architects we should hear much less of bad and 
bulging plaster, friable mortar, and the upheaval 
of cement floors. The strength of cementing 
materials should be apportioned to that of the 
bricks. It is mere waste of money, for example, 
to build in cement some of the miserable slack- 
baked London stocks which too often find their 
way into good-class buildings. Anything under 
the name of Portland cement generally passes 
unchallenged, and although adulteration is 
fortunately rare in this country, ragstone is 
sometimes added, but can easily be detected 
under the microscope. Blue lias lime and 
Portland cement often exhaust an architect's 
category as regards cementing materials, 
whereas selenitic mortars, which allow a large 
proportion of sand, might often be used with 
economy. Selenitic limes are used chiefly, for 
plasters, but in dry situations deserve an 
extended use for mortars. Tests made in 
France indicate that the strength of Portland 
cement is increased by making it selenitic, i. e., 
by the addition of sulphate of lime, but the 
careful tests of the British Committee on 
Cements do not confirm this view. The addition 
of sulphate of lime, however, to ordinary limes 
appears to produce a considerable increase in 
strength. Mr. Redgrave cites tests which show 
that selenitic mortar has about five times the 
strength under compression that similar non- 
selenitic mortar possesses, and the tests recorded 
by the same writer, carried on during the build- 
ing of the Law Courts, indicate that between 


brickwork Messrs. Nelson’s selenitised lias lime 
used 1 to 5 was more than twice as strong as 
ordinary lias lime 1 to 3. If these tests can be 
relied upon, a remarkable financial saving 
should be effected by following the precedent 
set by Mr. Street. The lime and sand for a rod 
of brickwork in ordinary blue lias 1 to 3 is 
worth about 40s. and in selenitic lias 1 to 5, 
about 30s., but if this latter is really twice as 
strong as the former it is not merely one quarter, 
but more than two and a half times cheaper. 
Were cementing materials sold by strength and 
not by weight, such points as these would receive 
more general attention. The breaking strain 
of a briquette of cement without a knowledge 
of its chemical composition is often of little 
value. A cement, for example, containing an 
excess of lime will come out of test with flying 
colours, but it is most dangerous to use as it is 
liable to disintegrate, when, of course, its coment- 
ing power is practically nil. Again, if a cement 
contains much iron, sodium, or potassium, it is 
almost certainly underburnt, as in this case it 
could not have been raised to the proper tem- 

rature without partially fusing in the process. 
Mesara. Nelson and Company, of Rugby, have 
been good enough to prepare a number of 
briquettes of varying composition. Th> testing 
machine before you is made and kindly leat by 
Messrs. Faija, of Old Queen-street, Westminster. 

The preservation of the metals used in build- 
ing is often largely dependent upon the sub- 
stances with which they are in contact. A very 
small knowledge of electricity and chemistry 
would point out the extravagance of using any 
but the purest zinc in a moist atmosphere, and 
the rapid corrosion which must take place when 
this metal is left in contact with carbon (as soot 
or coke, for example), or with copper, iron, or 
lead. The electro-negative character of zinc 
again renders it open to be acted upon by lime, 
and therefore to decay in contact with mortar or 
cement. The oxidation of iron, for similar 
electrical reasons, takes place in a moist atmos- 
phere with increasing rapidity after the forma- 
tion of the first film of oxide. The quality of 
iron, a8, for example, the difference between grey 
and white cast iron, would be appreciated bra 
very brief study of the metallurgy of iron and 
steel. 

Turning to timber, the important subject of 
the impregnation of wood, either for its pre- 
servation from decay or against fire, is largely a 
chemical question, while the compounds con- 
tained in wood, such as gallic acid in oak, 
forming as it does an ink in contact with iron, 
have often to be taken into account. 

The trade of the painter ou a profitable 
field for chemical inquiry. Though we specify 
white lead, prepared by the old Dutch process 
and well matured, we are not in the habit of 
seeing that we get it. Second quality paints 
are manufactured on quite a large scale and 
sold as such; they contain as a substitute for 
the greater part of the white lead, barytes, chalk, 
or sometimes other bodies, and these are quite 
inferior in covering and binding power. Barytes, 
being a heavy mineral, is the most suitable 
adulterant from the point of view of the vendor. 
Such paints are easily distinguished by merely 
treating them with nitric acid if in powder, or if, 
as would more usually be the case, mixed in oil, 
without the aid of anything further than a 
wooden match, a piece of washing soda, and a 
sixpence, as we will show. Further, if such 
inferior paints are carefully weighed, then heated 
and weighed again, they will be found to lose 
much less in weight than would a good lead paint, 
which contains a considerable proportion of 
combined water capable of removal on heating. 
If paints with a white lead base are used in a 
sulphurous atmosphere, such as that of a 
chemical laboratory, or where bad coal gas is 
much burnt, they rapidly blacken owing to the 
formation of sulphide of lead. In such cases 
zinc white should replace white lead, and for 
light greens or yellows real chrome green and 
cadmium yellow. As these paints are more 
expensive, and have to be employed in larger 
quantity for the same covering effect, they are 
often adulterated with white lead. This again 
may be detected with the aid of a mouth blow- 


pipe and a 5 of charcoal in two or three 
minutes without resorting to a professional 
analyst. Similarly the value of black paint, 


which should always have a base of white lead 
if it is to 1 the material covered, may be 
ascertained. In case a blowpipe and charcoal 
seem to be outside the range of architectural 
routine, perhaps I may be allowed to repeat the 
experiment substituting for them paper and 


pencil. 


I am indebted to the Architectural Associa- 
tion and to Messrs. George and Company, of 
Hatton Wall, E.C., for the loan of the apparatus 
used in these experiments. 

I will not try your patience by entering 
further into the applications to architecture of 
these three sciences which I have selected for 
illustration, but in referring to geology will 
content myself by pointing out its great value 
as indicating the localities and sometimes the 
probable quantities of various building stones 
and their planes of stratification or bedding. 
Not less valuable is some knowledge of this 
science when the choice of a site, both from the 

int of view of health and the stability of the 

uilding, is in question. In the matter of well- 
sinking much needless expense has been often 
saved, and superstitious practices averted, by a 
little knowledge of the strata of the neizh- 
bourhood. 

With a view to obtaining some idea of the 
amount of existing scientific literature useful 
to architects, I have during the last few months 
visited the libraries of the British, Soath 
Kensington, and Jermyn-street Museums, also 
those of the Chemical and the Geological 
Society and the Patent Office, besides that in 
which we are here privileged to meet, and 
certainly that of the Patent Office should be 
placed rat, taking the size of the collection, its 
accessibility, and excellent arrangement into 
account. While text-books on pure science 
leading up to its applications in architectural 
work seem to be non-existent, works on the 
applications themselves are, of course, very 
numerous, particularly as far as physics is con- 
cerned. Chemistry, although touched upon 
incidentally in many books, is exceediagiy 
scarce in the field we are _ discussinz, 
and I have only found in these seven 
libraries six small books dealing with the 
chemistry of building materials. Of these the 
most important and suggestive are reprints of 
the courses of lectures given on this subject at 
the School of Military Engineering, Chatham. 
copies of which are not easy to obtain. While 
no general handbook on geology written for the 
architect seems to exist, several useful works on 
building stones may be consulted, and perhaps 
special mention should be made of the little 
Survey publication on sites in London, with its 

eological map, which can be purchased at the 
ermyn-street Museum. 

On the supposition that some knowledge of 
science is desirable for an architect, let us turn, 
in conclusion, to the practical means for attain- 
ing this knowledge. Many valuable courses 
dealing with the applications of science in the 
manner I have endeavoured to indicate already 
exist, though in some cases they are very cur- 
tailed ; but the chief point which I wish to make 
in this paper is this—that unless some preriou: 
knowledge of the principles of science is insrated 
upon, such courses cannot be properly appre- 
ciated, and the time spent upon them must be 
largely thrown away. 

I would venture to suggest that a passage 
through the following courses should form 
of the requirements of an architectural student 
on the outset of his career :— 

(1) A general experimental course on physics, 
including laboratory work and dealing with the 
dynamics of solids and fluids, with heat, 
magnetism, and electricity, and very briefly with 
acoustics and optics. 

(2) A similar course dealing with the elements 
of inorganic chemistry, touching upon principles, 
but chiefly of a descriptive character. Mere 
analysis to be subordinated to simple quantita- 
tive work and the preparation of important 


compounds. The illustrations of chemical laws 
being based as far as possible upon those 
substances which would afterwards in a 


course of applied chemistry. 

(3) A short course outlining the principles of 
geology, and dealing with the: stratigraphical 
arrangement of rocks and with petrology, 
rather than with paleontology, and aided by 
the examination of museum specimens, such as 
the collection of building stones in the Jermyn- 
street Museum and by occasional visita to 
quarries. 

The whole of the above work, in the simple 
form in which I have it in view, might be under- 
taken by a person of average intelligence at the 
age of, say, sixteen, and completed in one year 
with some twelve hours’ teaching week. 
This means the devotion of about half a. year to 
pure ene ae when a student starts his 
career early, and has no prospect of tising 
at the end of three or lour yent Ghick is 


generally the case, such time spent on science 
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ought by no means to be grudged. In the case 
of older students such knowledge might well 
be demanded of them upon entrance to their 
studies, since the facilities for teaching science 
at our public schools could at the present time 
easily meet such requirements. 

I am sure that the help and encouragement to 
those engaged in lecturing to more advanced 
students upon the applications of science would 
be enormous were such preliminary courses 
insisted upon, and we might hope that these 
courses upon applied science would themselves 

ow under these more favourable conditions, 

ut were this impossible, at least much more 
could be done in the time at disposal. 

It would ill become me as a return for your 
invitation to read this paper, and as such a new- 
comer into the ranks of this Association, to 
criticise its educational work. Yet may I be 
allowed to put the question whether science is 
sufficiently considered in our curriculum? The 
Association, with its large roll of eminent 
members 80 strikingly in touch with the educa- 
tional well-being of the profession, occupies a 
commanding position, and under the new con- 
ditions just entered upon cannot fail to attract 
the attention of all other teaching centres. Do 
our facilities for teaching the science of archi- 
tecture compare favourably with those of other 
institutions ? Is it a sign of progress that a 
course once held upon the chemistry of materials 
has, for more than ten years, ceased to exist, 
and that we have nothing in the nature of a 
laboratory? I am aware that the courses 
given must be largely governed by the Institute 
examinations. May we hope that, as the result 
of the deliberations of the Institute Committee 
on Architectural Education, science may figure 
more largely in the preliminary if not in the 
subsequent examinations? A glance at the 
requirements of foreign universities show how 
much more encouragement is given to science 
than is to be found here. Cornell, for example, 
recommends chemistry, physics, geology, and a 
modern language as the subjects for the entrance 
examination to its architectural courses, and 
in the final examination for the French diploma 
the candidate must pass an oral test in applied 
chemistry, physics, and Ero i Lastly, con- 
sidering the large and varied field in which an 
architect is called upon to work, would it not 
be possible to allow a student, within properly 
restricted limits, to develop along lines best 
suited to his abilities by the introduction of one 
or two alternative subjects into his later 
examinations? 

[Several interesting exp>riments were success- 
fully carried out by the lecturer during the 
evening. | 


In the dizcussion which followed, Mr. H. 
Stannus, in proposing a vote of thanks, said 
they were much ind:bted to Mr. Munby for his 
experiments and for the troub'e he had taken 
in p-eparing his paper. He agreed with the 
point of view Mr. Munby had been making all 
through the paper, and he took it that Mr. 
Munby desired them notso much to criticise or 
to approve of his experiments qua expe.iments, 
but rather to consider the place of science 
in an architectural curriculum. All of them 
would a that the more science—the more 
knowledge—they could have the better, but 
there was a danger of laying too much 
stress on or of trusting too much to science. 
It had become a byword that when science came 
in at the door art flew out of the window, but 
he would not go so far as that himself. But he 
would say this: science was a good servant to 
an architect, but a very bad master; or, as Mr. 
Munby put it, it was a good handmaid, but a 
poor master. What architects needed was a 
scientific method of dealing with the subjects 
taught in an architectural curriculum, the student 
being taught that there was an underlying 
science in the matters he learnt. Mr. Munby 
had pleaded for a great deal of science, and he 
(the speaker) agr with him; but after all, the 
teaching of science in an architectural curri- 
culum must bear some proportion to the 
other subjects. No education in architecture 
could be looked upon as final; the best that 
could be done was to enable a student to 
educate himself, for it was when a man began 
to face the actual problems that his education 
might be said to begin. Mr. Munby spoke of 
one year for the teaching of science. ould it 
not be better not to give too much science 
at once, and to spread it over, say, three rs ? 
If a young architect was set to learn a lot of 
science before he began his architectural 


course, he did not take the interest in it, or 
see the value of it, and, therefore, it would not 
be so beneficial to him as if he took the course 
of science at the same time as he went through 
his particular subjects. Tastes varied, and a 
man would assimilate that for which he had a 
taste, and, that being so, there would always be 
different kinds of architects. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said he thought that the whole point 
of the paper was as to the value of science as a 
mental training for an architect. The student 
should acquire his knowledge of pure science 
before he entered on his arch‘tectural training. 
All must agree that architects could have only a 
very elementary acquaintance with the sciences, 
and, while it was interesting to see Mr. Munby 
perform his experiments with such facility, 
they all knew that the great majority of archi- 
tects would, if in performing the necessary 
experiments they went a little bit off the line, 
be absolutely at sea. If architects had sufficient 
knowledge to know their own limitations, and 
if they had enough elementary knowledge to 
enable them to follow a per like Mr. 
Munby’s, it would be well. e correct title 
of the little Survey publication referred to by 
Mr. Munby was Soils and Sub-soils in Regard 
to London, by Dr. Woodward, and it was a 
most valuable paper. He thought it would be 
a good thing if the Secretaries of the Association 
wrote to the Geological Society and asked them 
for a list of the valuable papers on petrolo 
which had been contributed to their jouenal: 
At the Jermyn-street Museum, not only had 
they a very valuable collection of building 
stones, but they also had valuable papers on 
matters connected with the building trades— 
memoirs on brick-earths, etc. He thought that 
the Association might write to the Museum 
authorities and state what the needs of the 
Association students were, and he felt sure 
that the Museum would be happy to supply 
lists of papers on subjects of interest and 
importance to students. He did not think it 
would be worth while for a geologist to write 
a book on geology for the architect. There was 
a book on engineering geology by W. H. 
Penning which was equally useful for architects, 
and the Americans had some useful books on 
the subject. As to a little knowledge being 
a dangerous thing, a geological map was some- 
times made use of, but if an architect trusted 
to that he might easily go astray. A little more 
knowledge, however, as to the sub-soil would 
be of great interest and value. 

Mr. A. Maryon Watson, B.A., in supportin 
the vote of thanks, said that Mr. Munby ha 
moderately stated the claims of science to a 
place in an architectural curriculum, and 
everyone was agreed that what was wanted 
was scientific method. If we could learn to 
observe accurately, and to make correct deduc- 
tions from our observations, that would be an 
important advantage. It would be sufficient 
for the architect if he were able to appreciate 
and explain the analysis of the purely scientific 
man—the chemist or the physicist, for instance. 
Mr. Aston Webb had lately reminded them that 
it would be the ideal for architects to try to 
know something of everything and everything of 
something, and that was a sufficiently high ideal 
to put before one. There was a great danger of 
architects undertaking to hold themselves out as 
specially scientific men. The responsibility was 
already sufficiently great when an architect gave 
his final certificate and certified that the client 
had got what he paid for, but if an architect 
had to go about with a test tube, etc., and test 
scientifically all the materials, he would not only 
have to test the first samples, but all the con- 
signments of the goods. There was the good 
switch, for instance, and less good switches, 
and they would all have to be tested. Again, 
if one carried out a scientific test with the first 
bushel of Portland cement, one could not 
conscientiously certify at the end of the work 
unless every bushel had been tested. It was 
important to have a good method of reasoning 
about these things, and to draw a clear line 
between what was the architect’s province 
and what was the province of the specialist. 
If a client wanted a chemical analysis of the 
materials in his building, the right thing for the 
architect to do would be to say that he could not 
do that himself, and that the client must go 
to an pen Mr. Munby seemed to suggest 
that an architect should advise as to the analysis 
of the water on an estate, but it was just there, 
surely, that the architect should retire and re- 
commend the client to consult his medical 
adviser. He agreed with the greater part 


of Mr. Munby’s paper, but he could not go quite 
as far as the lecturer. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow also supported the vote 
of thanks. Mr. Munby had admirably shown 
one great advantage of scientific training and 
knowledge to the architect—one aspect of the 
value of scientific knowledge to the architect ; 
but there was another view which appealed to 
him (the speaker) quite as strongly. Mr. 
Munby had emphasised particularly the value 
of science in helping an architect in matters 
connected with building, but he (the speaker) 
was inclined to view as of equal, if not greater, 
importance the value of science as a mental 
training for an architect. Mr. Munby had 
suggested that perhaps science and art were 
not on the most friendly terms, but he (the 
speaker) was inclined to think that scientific 
training was one of the best means of enabling 
the architectural student with artistic ability 
to make such a position in the world as would 
enable him to exercise his artistic ability to the 
greatest advantage to himself and his art. The 
architect-members of the Royal Academy were 
not only artists, but they were also first-rate 
men of business, and science was one of the best 
means of training a man in those qualities which 
go to make a good man of business. From this 
point of view he thought it would be a good 
thing to include pure science in the Association 
curriculum. There was a great deal for an 
architect tọ learn, but a place ought to be found 
in the curriculum for pure science, if only on 
account of the mental training he had referred 
to. Besides, architects would find it useful 
in their everyday work to have scientifico 
knowledge of materials, in order to under- 
stand the value, etc., of the analysis of 
materials brought to their notice by merchants 
and others. There was great pleasure, also, 
to be derived from the study of science. Most 
of those who had had an architectural training 
either possessed or imbibed a certain amount of 
imagination, and that quality, when allied to 
science, enabled one to make discoveries which 
were not to be found in the text-books. In 
experimenting with lime in the Association 
classrooms he had made some discoveries 
which were not to be found in the text-books. 
In short, science was valuable to an architect 
as an equipment in his business, and it was 
valuable to an architectural student as a 
mental training in those qualities which would 
enable him to give his art full scope—which 
meant, of course, getting work. It was little 
use being a man of high artistic ability unless 
one could use that ability to the advantage 
of oneself and the world. 

Mr. Max Clarke said that Mr. Munby suggested 
that science should have a greater proportion of 
time in the curriculum of the Association. At 
the lectures he (the speaker) had given from 
time to time the students seemed to complain 
that their time was already too much occupied, 
and if more time were given to science that 
would have to be deducted from other studies. 
He had come to the conclusion, based on what 
he had heard students say, that to carry out 
architectural education properly young people 
should not go into architects’ offices to com- 
mence with. Students complained that the 
time given to office work left no opportunity 
for work in the curriculum of the Association. 
As to science in connexion with architecture, 
he took it that a certain amount of science was 
absolutely necessary. Where the scientific 
instruction in the curriculum of the Association 
should stop was a matter for the Association. 
In the lectures on hygiene he was allowed, as 
lecturer, twelve hours per annum to explain all 
about lighting, heating, ventilation, and kindred 
matters, and he found that the task was such 
an impossible one that he did not intend to 
attempt it in the future. No doubt Mr. Munby 
was correct in his main point—a man ought to 
have a certain amount of scientific knowledge, 
and he ought to get it while young, and not 
when he was entering into his third or fourth 
year of study. That was not the time to begin 
to learn about acoustics, light and heat, etc., on 
which so many students were absolutely 
ignorant. Students should learn these things 
either before they commenced architectural 
study at all, or else they should take those 
subjects at the commencement of the curri- 
culum. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said the was a unique one in its way, 
and he did not remember having heard one in 
that room touching on the same ground as 
Mr. Munby had done. They must all agree 
with Mr. Munby that a certain amount of 
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scientific education was very desirable, and 
almost necessary now, in the curriculum of 
education for an architect, but what was really 
necessary first was that the grounding of this 
scientific education should be given at school 
before a boy thought of becoming an architect 
or anything else. One of the complaints 
of all the teachers of the Association was 
that the majority of young fellows who went 
into the classes were imperfectly educated, and 
were not in a position to take advantage of the 
teaching. He hoped and believed that that 
would ome less and less the case; the care 
for the education at the schools was becoming 
more systematised, and a great deal more 
attention was being given to secondary educa. 
tion than up to now had been the case. He 
believed that students who entered the Day 
school now were better equipped than some 
of those the Association had had in the evening 
school, for instance. One remark Mr. Munby 
made which seemed to have a great deal in 
it was as to the samples, and he said it 
might be a good thing if the Association had 
samples in order that the students could judge 
of the relative merits of things. It seemed to 
him (the speaker) that it would be useful to 
have a sort of museum of good and bad 
materials and manufactures, which need not be 
extensive, and which would illustrate good and 
bad qualities of goods. That would of use 
5 students and others, and might be worth 
oing. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily agreed 


to, 

Mr. Munby, in reply, said that he meant that 
the science suggested for a student should be 
given at the commencement of his career, and 
should be pure science, which should form the 
groundwork of his education. The applications 
of science should come year by year as they were 
wanted, but if the groundwork of elementary 
science was not there it would be very difficult 
for the applications to be taught and for the 
whole work to be done in the time at 
disposal. For example, in a course on the 
application of the laws of heat, it would 
be very difficult to get in the work in the 
respective years if no knowledge of the science 
of heat had been obtained previously. As to 
geology, if the Geological Society could be 
induced to give the Association information as 
to sites from the architectural point of view, it 
would be very valuable deed. He did not 
agree with Mr. Searles-Wood that it would not 
be worth while for a geologist to publish a 
book on geology for e A little book 
on the subject would possibly be read, whereas 
a busy architect would not take up the study 
of geology if he thought he would have to wade 
through the branches of the science not dealing 
with his work. What Mr. Watson said about 
testing sounded too severe. Everything that 
came on to a site need not be tested, for if the 
contractor knew that the architect made any 
tests it would be sufficient to make him supply 

ood material, and the contractor would: be 
ar more likely to do this when he knew 
that an architect was able to analyse his 
materials. A merchant would not run the risk 
of having his goods condemned by sending in 
inferior material after one or two tests had been 
made. As to water analysis, he never intended 
to convey the impression that an architect 
should be able to advise his client entirely upon 
the analysis of water, but almost every educated 
person ought to know enough about water 
analysis to understand results, A little know- 
ledge of this subject in quite general terms would 
be of great value to an architect, as it was neces- 
sary when a country site was being selected to 
know what kind of water was to be had from a 
well, especially if it was near a churchyard or 
drainage. It was a matter of taste whether 
science was a pleasure or not. Scientific study 
could form a nice recreation, and, for his part, 
he could not see much difficulty in the way of 
an architect having a few pieces of apparatus 
with which to make occasional tests, nor did he 
think that that would require much time, and 
he would even like to see every architect have 
a little laboratory attached to his office. He 
strongly agreed with the Chairman that elemen- 
tary scientific work should be done at the 
schools. It should be the aim to impart such 
knowledge before a student started archi- 
tectural work at all. Usually a student did not 
commence architecture before he was sixteen, 
and he was not too young even then to have had 
some elementary scientific instruction. What 
the Chairman said as to the schools seeing that 
scientific knowledge was given was perfectly 


true, and a great deal of science work, he 
might say, was done at schools. But what had 
to be remembered was that nearly all school 
work was governed by public examinations to 
a large extent. If the Institute of Architects 
did not intend to have more than the present 
miserable bit of physies in its Preliminary ex- 
amination, it was not likely that the schools 
would trouble to teach more to those who 
thought of taking up architecture ; and it rested 
with the Institute and such bodies, as to how 
much science was taught to students before they 
entered professional classes. 
The meeting then terminated. 


OPENING OF THE NEW PREMISES. 

On Tuesday afternoon the President and 
Committee of the Association held their first 
reception in the new premises at 18, Tufton- 
street, Westminster. Among those present 
were :—Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. H. I. 
Florence, Mr. E. T. Hall, Mr. A. W. Pite, Mr. 
J. P. Seddon, Mr. Seth Smith, Mr. Cole Adams, 
Mr. Blashill, and Mr. Alex. Graham. 

Mr. H. T. Hare, the President, in a short 
speech, referred to the enormous increase in the 
work of the Association during the past few 
years and to the advantages for future progress 
gained by the occupation of the new premises 
and the acquisition of the valuable collection 
of casts in the museum. Reference was made 
to the debt (amounting to 5,347/. 188. 2d.) 
which is still due on the building fund and the 
hope was expressed that the profession generally 
would do its utmost to reduce this debt. 

Mr. Aston Webb, on behalf of the Rcyal 
Institute of British Architects, wished the 
Architectural Association Godspeed in its 
new venture; the offer of the museum pre- 
mises had arrived at a time when the Com- 
mittee were at their wits’ end to find a suitable 
site or building. Mr. Webb referred to the 
recently-formed Education Committee of the 
Institute, and hoped that the Association would 
support it in carrying out the unitied scheme for 
the good of the profession. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon expressed pleasure and 
satisfaction at the consummation of the work, 
and said how thankful the museum authorities 
were that the museum will be of such great use 
to architecture. 

The work is not yet completed, and there is 
still something to be done ere the school can be 
in comfortable working order, but all the clase- 
rooms and studios are now ready for occupation. 
It is a matter of the greatest value to archi- 
tectural education in the country that the 
Architectural Association is at last housed in 

remises befitting its position as an educational 
ody. Congratulations are due to all those 
through whose agency the new premises have 
been acquired and established and to the archi- 
tect, Mr. Leonard Stokes, for the success with 
which he has added to and remodelled the old 
building to embody all the requirements of a 
school of architecture. The addition includes 
the library and Secretary’s office and part of the 
classrooms and studios. The alteration to the 
galleries of the museum supplies all floors with 
perfect natural light, and for every study a large 
arc lamp over the middle of the well is provided, 
supplemented by electric lights. As soon as 
the casts have been replaced students will 
have galleries in which their work can be 
conducted under the most rosy conditions. 
We understand that a special committee of 
selection and classification will proceed, as soon 
as the workmen are clear of the building, to 
classify and group the various casts now care- 
fully stored away. The necessity for careful 
classification cannot be too strongly urged in 
the interests of the students, as there is nothing 
80 fatal to study as the confusion which has 
existed, and still exists, in many of the cast- 
rooms of our museums. With so much space 
at their disposal, the committee should en- 
deavour to group the different sections in 
chronological order so that the student can 
readily grasp the historical progression of the 
styles, and thus provide himself with a visible 
sequencg, to guide his work in the studio and 
lecture-room. Entering from the entrance hall 
is the general office and library, beyond which 
is the i private office and Committee 
room. A common reading-room for members 
is placed near the entrance, while a refreshment 
room with scullery and cooking stove is provided 
off the museum, where students can be supplied 
with hot lunches and teas. Lavatories for 
both sexes are provided, and in the basement is 
accommodation for bicycles. A main staircase 
has been introduced to the galleries, and from 


there access is obtained to the studios and class. 
rooms. On the first floor are two classrooms 
with sliding partition which can be converted 
into a large room for general meetings. These 
classrooms are provided with abundant cup. 
board accommodation and an elaborate system 
of electric lighting. The lecturer is provided 
with a system of roller webs for 1 
behind the platform, which can be dropped and 
raised at will during demonstration, and for 
which special ceiling lights are provided. A 
master’s room and dark-room for the camera 
club are also on this floor. On the second 
floor are two studios specially fitted, one with 
an arc lamp for modelling class, a cloak-room, 
lavatories, and water-closets. On the third 
floor are the studios for day students. These 
are entirely new, and are lighted from the roof. 
The building is heated by low pressure hot 
water throughout, and all classrooms are lofty 
and well ventilated. The new woodwork is 
throughout American basswood unpainted. 
Besides the satisfaction of having premises 
which are sufficient for all working necessities, it 
is gratifying to know that they are also excel- 
lently adapted for the social gatherings of the 
Association. The alterations were carried out 
by Messrs. Holloway Bros., and the Association 
is indebted for the consideration shown in the 
glazed tile work by Mr. Van Straaten, in granite 
work by Messrs. Cooper, Wettern, and Co., in 
sanitary fittings by Messrs. Bolding, in heating 
and ventilating work by Messrs. J. Jones & Sons. 


—__—__e-~-e—_____- 
THE SAVOY HOTEL EXTENSION. 


THE extension to the Savoy Hotel is nearing 
completion. The principal façade is now 
that to the Strand; on the ground floor it 
includes Simpson's restaurant and shops. The 
main conception is fine, and is characteristic 
of the work of Mr. T. E. Colleutt, the architect. 
The material, a soft warm grey terra-cotta, is 
happily chosen and is suitable to the delicate 
detail—perhaps too small in parts—of the 
freely-treated Renaissance front. The ground 
story, which includes a mezzanine, is carried 
up to a corbelled balcony of some projection, 
from which arise the angle bays treated in the 
upper stories as circular turrets, and also two 
central bay windows carried up four stories. 
A richly-bracketed cornice crowns these, over 
which is an attic story below the springing of 
a steeply-pitched roof, in which are two stories, 
and which is covered with glazed green Spanish 
tiles. Striking and original as some of the 
lower design is, the whole proportion of the 
front is not convincingly successful. The 
wide carriage-way leads under a bridge to the 
covered forecourt. The bridge is a charming 
feature, over which can be seen the façade ot 
the inner block, which unfortunately is only 
partly visible from the street. The design 
of this facade is quiet and pleasing. Emphasis 
is given to the upper stories by an arched 
colonnade decora 
capped by a beautifully designed cornice, over 
which the green corrugations of the Spanish 
roofing tiles are gay and charming. 
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It is 
unfortunate that some such treat ment as this 
The lower 
story of this block under the covered way is 
marble rustica- 
caps and 
bases of bronze. Inside, the hall is decorated 
with a beautiful plaster frieze, by Mr. Pegram, 
over panelling of well-selected figured Spanish 
mahogany, the cornice of which is carried 
round the great arch leading to the foyer, to 
the detriment—we think—of the arch. Square 
the beams of a coffered 
marble stair leads down 
to the foyer, which is a square hall decorated 
by white panelling in the intercolumnar spaces 
an 
The effect is dwarfed by a very 
The Parisian 
Café, entered from the entrance hall, is treated 
in Louis XVth style painted white, the orna- 
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Simpson's Restaurant is entered from the 


Strand. The gentlemen's dining-room 


is 


panelled in fumed Hungarian oak with inlay, 


which does not add to the beauty of the design. 


The mantelpiece is a dignified feature, in which 
polished Sycamore columns have been used 


with fine effect. The plaster, 


frieze and 


ceiling is not satisfactory. The ladies’ dininz- 


room is decorated in the Adam style. 


In the 


smoke-room is a freize and ceiling by Mr. 
Bankhart, which is the most interesting plaster 
work in the building. The freize consists of a 
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series of band ornament of fruit and foliage, 
and the ceiling is divided into panels by a 
charming low relief leaf enrichment. 

Six wrought iron balconies have been fixed 
in the south block, of the early Georgian period. 
The pair of wrought gates, with copper tablets, 
at Simpson’s entrance, and the balcony which 
extends along the main cornice in the Strand, 
and returns to the courtyard, will be continued 
in the western block, which will be roofed in 
next month. A wrought iron balcony is placed 
outside the Parisian Café, and some big window 

illes in Somerset-street at the back, the whole 

ing designed by the architect, and made by 
Messrs. Starkie Gardner and Co., of Lambeth. 

An Otis electric elevator installation has 
been provided. The electric elevator service 
(apart from the Otis hydraulic elevator installa- 
tion in the old hotel block) will comprise seven 
electric passenger elevators, four freight eleva- 
tors, and ten service elevators. All the 
elevators are magnetically controlled; the 
passenger and freight elevators from the 
car only, and the service elevators from the 
kitchen or main distributing floor. The car 
speed of the {passenger elevators is about 
300 ft. per minute (in one case 400 ft.). The 
passenger elevators have a lifting capacity 
in most instances of fourteen persons. The 
magnetic control device is actuated in each 
case by a lever handle switch in the car. The 
two-speed device permits of the car being 
Started from a floor on the slow speed, until it 
has travelled a few feet, and being put back 
again to the slow speed when the car approaches 
the floor at which it is to be stopped. If the 
car is required to make orly a short trip, or 
passengers preter the slower speed, the car 
can be run st slow speed for its entire journey. 
A secondary or emergency switch is also pro- 
vided in each passenger car. The car is imme- 
diately arrested and firmly locked to the steel 
ae or runners in the event of overloading, 

reakage of a lifting cable, excessive down- 
ward speed from any cause, whether ropes 
are broken or intact, or undue stretching of a 
lifting cable. The landing gates or doors to 
each lift are provided with safety fittings to 
prevent the car being taken away from a floor 
with gate left open or a gate or door being 
opened unless the car is at the same floor level. 

The drainage and plumbing system at the 
new buildings is by Messrs. Doulton and Co., 
Lambeth, under the direction, and accord- 
ing to the plans, of Mr. J. R. Anderson, 
A. NI. Inst. C. E „Engineer to the London Sanitary 
Protection Association. The underground drain- 
age is of cast iron, the greater part being visible, 
and on the basement walls, or suspended 
below concrete floors, with iron inspection 
manholes, and access doors, with bolted 
covers, wherever necessary, The soil and 
ventilating pipes are all of 10 Ib. hydraulic- 
drawn lead: and, in view of the height of the 
building, precaution has been taken to make 
the main anti-siphonage pipes 3 in. internal dia- 
meter. The main wastes for baths and lavatories 
are of 3 in. galvanised wrought iron tubing, and 
each branch waste, as well as each main waste, 
is provided with a special form of gun-metal 
expansion joint, to guard against fracture 
following expansion and contraction through 
the use of hot water. All disconnected wastes 
are also provided with ventilato.s, which, instead 
of being carried out through external walls, 
under or near window openings, are taken 
up above the roof line by means of special 
ventilating pipes. The hotel has its own 
water supply from a newly-sunk artesian 
boring, and storage capacity equal to 50,000 
gallons is provided on the roof by means of a 
series of tanks coupled up to form one complete 
reservoir. As to the water service pipes, 
provision has been made for shutting off every 
fitting singly, or any particular floor or lavatory 
apartment. Meters are also introduced on 
many of the water service mains. The 
biths are of cast iron, white vitreous 
enamelled inside and out, with a wide 
rolled edge, and solid base; the front and 
side are extended to the wall. The fittings 
are of a screw-down pattern, with a removable 
standing waste, the supplies to valves being 
exposed, the whole of the arrangement being 
plated. A feature is the shower, one being 

rovided with each bath, and actuated by a 
Doulton’s patent mixing valve. The valve 
gives water at any required temperature, but 
it is so manufactured that hot water cannot 
be turned on first. To prevent ee a 
hinged glass door is fixed with each bath. The 
lavatories are in polished statuary marble, 


with 18 in. peal and an 8 in. frieze, and sup- 
ported on shaped white metal legs. In the 
public rooms, both for ladies and gentlemen, 
the lavatories are fixed in ranges, and in the 
gentlemen’s retiring- rooms Doulton's Ald- 
wych pattern urinals are fitted. For the 
staff, spray baths are also supplied. 

Messrs. Dixon and Corbitt and R. S. Newall 
and Co., Ltd., supplied the lightning conductors 
to the hotel. 


— ep 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


A Two days’ meeting of the members of the 
Association of Municipal and County Engi- 
neers, arranged by the Northern Counties 
District, was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 
Friday and Saturday, May 6 and 7. 

The opening day’s proceedings were devoted 
to an inspection of the reservoir which is being 
constructed by Messrs. Hawkesley, as engineers, 
for the Newcastle and Gateshead Water Com- 
pany, in the Upper Redesdale Valley at Cat- 
cleugh. The works are of great magnitude, 
and have been in progress since 1900. The 
new reservoir, when completed, will form a 
lake with an area of 270 acres, and will contain 
a storage capacity of 2,345,000,000 gallons. 
The neck of the valley is being bottled with a 
huge embankment of earth, pitched with stone, 
and containing an inner core of concrete. The 
works will send down an average daily supply 
of ten million gallons of water to Newcastle, 
and a further three million gallons will pass 
over the weir as compensation water. 

On arrival at Catcleugh, the members were 
received by Mr. Henzell, the resident engineer, 
who explained the 1 features of the 
work in progress. He said the work had been 
much interfered with by heavy rains and floods. 
The tunnel through which they were passin 
the water was 12 ft. 6 in. in diameter, an 
severaljtimes during the floods they had had 
the water over the top of the tunnel. For 
the last three months they had not run down 
less than ten million gallons a day. The chutes 
would pass eighteen million gallons, and when 
the quantity of water exceeded that they had 
to come out. The average rainfall of the 
district was 44 in. 

The members were then entertained to 
luncheon, Mr. Henzell presiding. After 
luncheon, 

Mr. F. J. Edge, of Newcastle, proposed the 
health of the officials and success to the New- 
castle and Gateshead Water Company. He 
believed the works were unique in one respect, 
that this was the longest earch embankment 
at any waterworks in England. 

The toast was heartily honoured, and Mr. 
Henzell spoke in acknowledgment. 

The second day's meeting was held in the 
Council Chamber of the Town Hall, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Mr. W. Weaver, C.E., Ken- 
sington, President, was in the chair, and there 
were present Messrs. G. Laws, Newcastle ; 
F. J. Edge, Newcastle ; C. F. Wike, Sheffield ; 
E. J. Silcock, Leeds; T. Hewson, Leeds; 
J. P. Dalton, Ryton-on-Tyne (Hon. Sec.); 
J. Young, Ayr; and others. 

At the outset the Mayor (Alderman Ander- 
son) offered the Association a most hearty 
welcome to Newcastle. 

The President thanked the Mayor for the 
cordiality of his reception. 

Mr. F. J. Edge proposed the re-election of 
Mr. Dalton as Honorary Secretary for the 
Northern Counties. 

Mr. G. Laws, Newcastle-on-Tyne, seconded, 
and the proposition was carried. 

Mr. Dalton thanked the members for his 
re-election. 

Municipal Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Mr. F. J. Edge, City Engineer, read a paper 
on Newcastle-on-Tyne, and some of its muni- 
cipal works. He said a new high-level bridge 
is now in course of construction by the North- 
Eastern Railway Company higher up the river, 
so that the trains from London to Scotland 
can continue their journey without having 
to be reversed at Newcastle Central Station. 
The tramway system consists of twenty-three 
route miles, all being double line except one 
mile, the number of miles of track being forty- 
five. The system commenced to be worked 
electrically in November, 1901. The cars are 
of the single-deck and double-deck type, and 
are all worked from one central power station, 
there being three car sheds, one in the centre 
of the city, one in the urban district of Walker 
on the east, one in the urban district of Gosforth 


on the north, and another one in course of 
erection in the western district of the city. 
The tramways extend outside the city hounda 
into Gosforth, Walker, and Benwell; there is 
no special feature in their construction, the 
rail being 100 Ib. to the yard, and practically 
of the section adopted by the Standardisation 
Committee. During the past two years anchors 
have been used, principally those known as 
the Winby anchor, and the fish-plates 
those known as the continuous rail joint“; 
it is proposed to lay about eleven miles of this 
track a year, and to use Cooper anchors 
and electrically-welded joints. Considerable 
street widening has been necessary in order to 
construct the tramway with double track, and 
during the past two years roads had to be 
lowered in a few places, so as to allow double- 
deck cars to pass under railway bridges; a 
new bridge had to be constructed to carry the 
tramway under the North-Eastern Railway 
at Walker, so as to avoid a very sharp turn at 
the foot of a steep hill; a road at Walker was 
raised about 7 ft., and the bridge carrying 
the waggon-way of the Elswick Colliery over 
the Scotswood-road was raised 18 in. to get 
sufficient head-room for double-deck cars, 
This last-mentioned work was the only. one 
having any special features, as it was necessary 
to gain theextra head-room without altering the 
level of the colliery rails, owing to the waggon- 
way being worked by gravity. This was 
pose by placing cross-girders under the 
ottom flanges of the main girders in such a 
position that they would be between the tram- 
way tracks, and therefore clear of the cars. 
As the colliery waggons could not be stopped 
until Friday night, and had to commence 
running again on Monday morning, it was 
necessary to build a completely new bridge, 
and work continuously to remove the old one 
and put the new one in place during the time 
allowed. The construction of the tramways 
was taken advantage of to repave some of the 
principal streets, and 91,000 square yards in 
the city are now paved with wood, and 28,000 
square yards will be done during this year. 
The water supply, gas supply, and supply of 
electricity for private consumers is in the 
hands of companies, the corporation owning 
only the electric power station for the tramways 
and. for the public lighting by electricity. 
The area of Newcastle, exclusive of the river, 
is 5,355 acres ; the population is about 225,000. 
It is almost built up, and applicatioa has been 
made for an extension of the boundaries. If 
Walker and Benwell are added, the population 
will be increased to about 260,000. alker, 
though a separate urban district of 1,149 acres, 
is the freehold of the city of Newcastle, there 
being other properties also belonging to the 
city, which is one of considerable wealth, 
What is probably the last remaining toll on 
oods entering or leaving a city in the United 

ingdom exists in Newesstle, under the name 
of the Through Toll.“ 


Newcastle Corporation Tramways. 


Mr. A. E. Le Rossignol, M. Inst. C. E., M. I. E. E., 
General Manager and Engineer, Newcastle 
Corporation Tramways, presented a ee 
account of the Newcastle Corporation Tram- 
ways. He said the history of the tramways in 
Newcastle commenced in 1878. After the 
Corporation had constructed about eight 
route miles of track, they leased the working 
of it to a company for twenty-one years, horses 
being the motive power. On the expiry of the 
lease the Corporation set about the reconstruce 
tion of the whole of the lines, which were then 
in a very bad state, and the introduction of 
electric traction; and, in the planning out of 
the system, a site which was owned by the 
Corporation approximately near the centre 
was chosen for the position of the power station, 
so as to enable direct current at 500 volts to be 
the system of supply. The site had several 
disadvantages to counterbalance the advantage 
of being near the centre, inasmuch as it was 
some distance, over & quarter of a mile, from the 
river, and 90 ft. above the water-level; and, 
further, it was all filled-in ground, being on 
the site of an old dene, or deep valley, which 
had been filled up level some time before. This 
situation rendered a special system of foundae 
tions necessary. The whole of the site for 
each building was excavated to a distance of 
8 ft. below the basement level, all hard ground 
at either end being taken out, and a block of 
concrete formed the full distance and width 
of each building, 8 ft. thick, interlaced with 
steel girders, rails, all bolted and fish-plated 
together; and thus each building practically 
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floats on the soft ground below it. The founda- 
tions of the chimney, however, situated at one 
side of the old valley as it was, were differently 
arranged, piles being driven down into the 
hard ground below, and a heavy block of 
concrete, 30 ft. square, formed on top of the 
piles. On this an octagonal brick chimney, 
180 ft. high from the level of the concrete, 
was built up, with a clear internal diameter 
of 9 ft. The whole of the power-station build- 
ings are steel framed, filled in afterwards with 
brick walls, with steel roof-principals, carrying 
wood roofs. Coal comes direct from the rail- 
way into the top of the boiler-house, being 
tipped direct into the bunkers; from there 
falling by gravity through automatic weighing 
machines into the hoppers of automatic stokers. 
There were twelve large-size Lancashire boilers 
installed, which supply steam to four slow- 
speed engines for traction purposes, and one 
high-speed engine for electric lighting. All 
the four big engines were of the vertical marine 
types, with Corliss valves, two being compound 
of 1,000 horse-power each, one triple-expansion 
of 2,000 horse - power, and one triple-expansion 
of 3,000 horse-power, made to the author's 
specification, was now being installed. These 
engines were all direct-coupled to the dynamos, 
and penerate current at 550 volts, which was 
distributed to the various feeders through a 
large switchboard. In the basement below 
the cables pass along a subway to the ends of 
the various lines of conduits. In one respect 
the station was peculiar in that the whole of 
the circulating water for the surface condensers 
of the engines had to be pumped up 4 quarter of 
a mile and 90 ft. high from the river. As this 
would involve a big loss in the ordinary way, 
the water, after passing through the surface 
condensers, was carried back in another pipe 
to the pumping station, where the centrifugal 
pumps were situated driven by electric motors, 
and passed through turbines on the same shaft 
as the motors, thus helping to drive the pumps 
and returning about 50 per cent. of the power 
to the motor. By this means the cost of power 
for pumping purposes was reduced by about 
half from what it would otherwise be. A 
special high-lift- centrifugal pump was used, 
the largest set being capable of delivering 
3,000 gallons per minute to a height of 100 ft. 
The construction of the track in Newcastle was 
at the time it was commenced, fairly typical of 
all track construction being carried out at the 
time. The gauge is the standard 4 ft. 84 in., 
and the rails were laid on a concrete foundation 
7 in. thick, extending over the whole track. 
The rails weigh 101 Ib. to the yard, and the 
double tracks were laid 3 ft. 6 in. apart in the 
narrow streets, and 5 ft. 8 in. apart where 
centre poles were intended to be used. Between 
the centres of the track the conduits, con- 
sisting of special fire-clay ducts, were laid 
solid in concrete; and, as the Corporation 
wished to avoid continually pulling up the 
streets as extensions were required, a larger 
number of ducts than were actually necessary 
at the time were laid in nearly all the streets. 
From the power station three main lines of 
ducts were laid, one of thirty ducts to the west, 
one of thirty ducts to the north, and one of 
twelve ducts to the east, and the manholes 
varied in size from 8 ft. square for the large 
numbers of ducts to 4 ft. square for any number 
of ducts up to nine. All sharp curves on the 
track were laid with increasing curvature, 
commencing with a long radius, and finishing 
with the required radius at the centre of the 
curve, and all had been laid to standard gauge ; 
whilst the whole of the special work, points 
and crossings, had renewable hard steel centres, 
which were fixed in with white metal, and 
could be taken out when worn and new ones 
put down. Two systems of paving were in 
operation, namely, granite blocks and hard- 
wood paving, the latter having been adopted 
for the whole of the central portion of the city. 
Experience had shown, since the track was 
constructed, that the heavy bogie cars, which 
were run on some of the routes, cause a great 
deal of loosening of the paving, which originated 
from the hog-backing of the rails, due to the 
rolling out of the top fibres of the metal, and 
this hog-backing of the rail leaves a cavity 
underneath the base into which water finds 
its way, and acts as a hydraulic pump, each 
time a car passes over, to raise the adjacent 
paving. This showed up very much on the 
roads on which the heavy bogie cars run, and 
could only be cured by the insertion of anchors 
into the concrete below the rail, which hold 
the rail firmly down to the concrete, and prevent 


this action, and all the new work was being 
carried out with the anchors. The first rails 
used were 45 ft. in length, but the length had 
now been increased to 60 ft., and all joints 
were laid butted up together, a clip fish-plate 
being used, which holds the bottom flanges in 
line and prevents jumping at the joints. The 
overhead work was of heavy construction, 
0.4 in. diameter trolley wire being used, sus- 
pended over the centre of the track by centre- 
pole brackets where the streets were wide 
enough, or by span wires and side poles where 
the streets were narrow; and automatic lever 
frogs control the trolley at junctions. Com- 
bined with the overhead work was the electric 
lighting, by arc lamps, of the whole centre 
portion of the town, 222 lamps being fixed at 
the top of the poles in the main streets. These 
lamps were supplied with current by separate 
cables from the power station, were forty yards 
apart, and were on alternate cables, so that 
should one series fail the street would still be 
supplied with half the usual amount of light, 
and in summer an economy could be effected 
by half of the lamps never being lit, whilst 
half were always turned out every night after 
twelve o'clock. The overhead work itself was 
divided up into the usual half-mile sections, 
which were fed by separate feeders in such 
a way that the breakdown of any outlying 
section did not affect the centre portion of the 
city. There were several types of cars in use ; 
single-deck cars having to be adopted at first 
because of the existence of several bridges 
which prevented double-deck cars being used. 
The height under these bridges had now been 
increased, toadmit double-deck cars, by lowering 
the road; but the single-deck bogie cars, of 
which sixty were originally orderea, were in 
very great favour with the travelling public, 
who find them convenient to get into and easy 
riding. These all had an open portion at 
each end, in which smoking was permitted, 
the only drawback being, from the smokers’ 
point of view, that ladies frequently occupy 
these seats in the summertime to the exclusion 
of the smokers. These bogie cars were 40 ft. 
in length, with 15 ft. bogie centres, each bogie 
having equal-sized wheels of 31 in. diameter. 
And there were, in addition, twenty-two bogie 
carsof the same Jength, which had been built by 
the department with double-decks, and carried 
102 passengers, these cars being principally 
used for meeting a heavy rush of traffic at 
any time. The single-deck bogie cars had 
two motors of 30 horse-power each, and the 
double-deck bogie cars four motors of smaller 
size. The remainder of the  rolling-stock 
consisted of four-wheel cars, a few of these being 
single deck, and over eighty being double 
deck, of the standard type, driven by two 
motors. 

The members then proceeded to inspect 
the power station at Manors, the car sheds and 
workshops at Byker, the Armstrong Park and 
Jesmond Dene, and in the afternoon the works 
in connexion with the construction of the 
new high-level bridge over the Tyne for the 
North-Eastern Railway. 


— . — 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE ordinary weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Mr. J. Williams 
Benn, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Battersea Borough Council 11,042/. for electric 
lighting purposes ; Camberwell Borough Council 
400“. for housing purposes; Lambeth Borough 
Council 18,4352. for paving works; St. Pancras 
Borough Council 19, for electric light 
installation, and Wandsworth Borough Council 
5,785. for street improvements. 

Springfield Estate, Upper Clapton.—On the 
adjourned further report of the Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee it was agreed after discussion 
that the supplemental estimate of 16, 750“. 
submitted by the Finance Committee be 
approved, and that further temporary expendi- 
ture of that amount be authorised in connexion 
with the purchase of the Springtield estate, such 
expenditure being ultimately recovered. 

Memorial, Brockwell Fark. -The Parks and 
Open Spaces Committee recommended that the 
design of the drinking fountain proposed to be 
erected in Brockwell Park as a memorial to the 
late Mr. Candler (who was an Alderman of 
Lambeth Borough Council) on a site near the 
Water-lane entrance to the park, be approved. 
The recommendation was agreed to. 


Factory and Workshop Acts. — The Building Act 
Committee submitted the following report :— 


“ The attention of the Council having been called by 
H. M. Inspector of Factories to the inadequate means cf 
escape in case of fire from the factory premises situa 1 
at 314, Old-street and 90, Goswell-road, a sealed not- 
under section 7 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 181. 
was served upon the owner in 1900 requiring him t3 
carry out certain ulrements to provide means of escape 
for the persons employed on the premises. The require 
ments of the notice were not complied with, and a 
summons was therefore taken out for the purpose of 
enforcing compliance therewith. The summons was 
dismissed on the ground that the notice required the 
owner to construct a staircase in such a position as to 
necessitate a trespass being committed on a part of the 
premises occupied by another firm, and an appeal against 
this decision was dismissed by the High Court. By the 
Act of 1901, section 149, it is provided that the whole cfs 
‘tenement’ factory or workshop shall be deemed to 
be one factory or workshop, and it was therefore decided 
to serve a fresh notice upon the owner of the premiss, 
the two factories, occupied by Mr. Pillivant and the 
Paper Cutting Company respectively, being treated as s 
tenement factory. The matter was referred to arti- 
tration, and at the hearing the owner applicd to the 
mmo to state a case for the opinion of the High Court 
as to whether or not these premises constituted a tens 
ment factory within the meaning of the Act. The case 
came on for hearing before a Divisional Court on April 27. 
1904, and the court decided that the premises were pot 
a tenement factory within the meaning of section 149 
of the Act of 1901. The Lord Chief Justice, in giving 
judgment, stated that the case gave him very great 
difficulty, because whatever construction was pla ed 
upon the section (whether that contended for by the 
owner or that contended for by the Council) it created 
difficulties ; but looking at section 149 as a whole he zeit 
the language contained in the definition of a‘ tenemert’ 
factory was not sufficiently plain to enable the Court to 
say that these premises came within the definition, acd 
he was of opinion that so far as a tenement factory was 
concerned the Act was intended to be limited to a build.cg 
or buildings containing two or more factories in diffcrest 
occupations, the mechanical power for which was suppled 
from one source, and did not apply to buildings conta:ning 
two or more factories in different occupation the 
mechanical power for which was obtained from different 
sources, as in the present case. The effect of the judg- 
ment is to make it impossible for the Council to deal with 
the premises under the Factory and Workshop Act, and 
we have so informed the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. We report the facts for the informatica 
of the Council.“ 

Im provenunts.—The following recommenda- 
tions pf the Improvements Committee were 
agreed to :— 

That the estimate of 2,300/. submitted by the Finance 
Committee be approved; and that the Improvements 
Committee be authorised to secure the wideniug ot 
Bostall Hill to 50 ft. at its junction with Basildon-rcad 
in general accordance with the plan presented to the 
Committee on March 23, 1904, provided that one-third 
of the net cost of the e shall be borne by the 
Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Woolwich, and 
that one-third shall be charged to the tramways account, 
the remaining one-third being charged to the account of 
the improvement. ; 

„That the estimate of 1,800/. submitted by the Finance 
Committee be popes i that consent be given to the 
widening of Blythe-road between Sterndale-road and 
Dewhurst-road and the continuation of Augustine-road 
into Blythe-road as carried out by the Council of the 
Metropolitan Borough of Hammersmith in substantial 
accordance with the plan presented to the Improve- 
ments Committee on July 26, 1899, and that a contribu- 
tion be made of one-third of the net cost of the improve- 
ment, 5 that such contribution shall be limited 
to 1, 8007. 

„That the offer of the Council of the Metropolitan 
Borough of Wool wich to undertake, at an estimated cost 
of 2, 224“. 88. 9d., certain paving and other works con- 
nected with the widening of -lane, Woolwich, be 
accepted. 


The Council adjourned at 7.30 p. m. 
— 88. — 


THE ScRVETORS' INSTITUTION.—At the annual 

eneral meeting of the junior members of the 
. Institution, held on the 9th inst., 
the honorary secretary, Mr. W. 8. Walker. 
retired, and Mr. Sydney A. Smith, of 2. 
Chancery-lane, was appointed in his place. At 
the meeting which followed a paper was read 
by Mr. Smith on the subject of The Junior 
Surveyor.” Owing to the large attendance the 
meeting had to transfer to the Great Hall. A 
long discussion followed the paper. 

HypropatHic BUILDING, CLIFTONVILLE, Maer- 
GATE.—On the 4th inst. the opening took place 
of this new hydropathic eee which, 
in addition to the baths, etc., is arranged as an 
up-to-date hotel. A feature of the build- 
ing is a roof garden, which is reached be 
a lift. The roof was executed by Vulcanite. 
Ltd., of Cannon-street, E.C., and Laganvale, 
Belfast. The architect of the building was 
Mr. S. E. Burrows, of Margate, and the 
builders were Messrs. Anderson Brothers, also 
of Margate. 

War MEMORIAL, Dusitin.—A memorial to the 
men of the Dublin Company of the Imperial 
Yeomanry who were Filled in the South 
African war was recently unveiled in the 
grounds attached to St. Andrew’s Church, 
Dublin. The memorial consists of a Portland 
stone pedestal with a polished granite shaft, 
supporting a Corinthian carved capital, sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown. ere are 
four panels on the pedestal. The monument 
has been erected from the designs of Mr. A. E. 
Murray, architect, the contract being carricd 
out by Mr. L. F. Harrison, of Dublin. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. Kennington.—An addition at the rear of 


BUILDING ACT. 
ITI London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
ey one under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses: — 
Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Lewisham.—Buildings on a site abutting 
upon the north-east side of Kirkdale, south- 
east side of Peak-hill-road, and 
side of Peak-hill, S denham (Messrs. Tomp- 
kins and Connew).— 

_ Kensington, South.t—Residential flats on a 
site abutting upon the north side of Holland- 
Street and east side of Campden-hill-road, Ken- 
Sington (Mr. W. G. Hunt for the Kensington 
Estates Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Deptford. A orch in front of “ Tressillian 
Lodge, Pressi ian- road, Brockle Messrs. 
Adams and Son for Mr. H. Richardson).— 

nsent. 

Huekney, Central.—A one-story shop upon 
part of the forecourt of No. 261, Mare-street, 
Hackney (Mr. R. W. Hobden for Messrs. 

copes and Sons).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—The erection at No. 43, 
East Bank, Stamford Hill, 
oak and tile porch to the front entrance and 
of an oak and tile Rent over the side entrance, 


abutting upon Dunsmure-road (Mr. W. J. Ellis 
for Mr. T. 


nsent. 

St. George's, Hanover-square.—Orie] win- 
dows at No. 33, Dover-street, Piccadil] (Mr. 
J. S. Gibson for The Mexborough House, 


, Kensington, South.t—A one-story building 
in front of the Orato House, Brompton-road, 
nson, Saul, and Co. for 
ry Rev. Father Bowden -—Refused. 
Dulwich.t—A one-story building at the rear 
East Dulwich-road, Dulwich, to 
abut upon Solway-road (Mr. A. E. Mullins for 
Mr. E. Mathews. — Refused. 

Fulham.—-Two one-story shops over the Dis- 
trict Railway on the west side of North End- 
road, Fulham G. Estall for the Metro- 
politan District Rai]way).—Refused. 

Lewisham.—One-story shops upon part of 
the forecourt of No. 62, London-road, Forest- 
hill, Lewisham (Mr. A. W. Coombs).—Refused. 
l Width of Way. 

Peckham.t--A building on the site of No. 7, 
Elizabeth-terrace, McDermott-road, Peckham, 
with a forecourt boundary at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of the street (Mr. W. D. Crowhurst). 

Onsent. 

Clapham.—Permission to retain Nos. 27, 29, 
and 29a, Upper Orchard-street, Lyham-road, 
Clapham, with the forecourt fences at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre 
of the roadway of the street (Mr. G. Her. 
ridge, junr.).—Consent. 

Bermondsey.—Rebuilding of “The Bruns- 
wick public-house, No. 148, Old Kent-road, 
Bermondse » with external walls as less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Alfreton-street (Mr. W. M. Brutton 
or Messrs. Truman, Hanbury and Buxton, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Islington.—A one-story building in the yard 
of No. 10, _Pleasant-passage, i 
Islington, with the 1 of such yard at 

istance from the 

Slaney-place (Mr. 
Farmer).—Consent. 
building at the 
, Cobbett-street, Clapham, with 
external walls at less than the prescribed dis- 
tance from the centre of a roadway next those 
Flood and King for Mr. 
lood).—Consent. 

Limehouse.—Buildings on the site known 
as Old Wheatsheaf Wharf,“ on the east side 
of High- street, Wapping, and of other build- 
ings on the west side of that street between 
Wapping-dock-street and No. 107 (Mr. J. 
Brewer for the governors of the Bridewell 
Royal Hospital). —Consent. 

outhwark, West.—A building on the east 


Peet and Son).—Consent. 

application of 
for an extension 
the erection of 
buildings on the northern and southern sides 
Commeroial- road East, 
was required to be com- 
granted. —Consent. 

St. George’s-in-the-Fast.—A warehouse on 
the south side of Wellelose- square, St. George's- 
in-the-East (Messrs. Nash and Detmar for the 
Tower Tea Company). Refused. 


Walworth.—A ra ant on the site of No. 2, 
Merrow-street, Walworth, with a ojecting 
one-story shop in front (Messrs. Goo wyn an 
Sons for Mr. A. Walker).—Consent. 


Width of Way and External Woodwork. 

Lambeth, North.—The erection of Nos. 77, 
79, 81, 83, 85 and 87, Lambeth-walk, Lambeth, 
with oak mouldings to the windows and such 
buildings to abut also upon Fitzalan-street 
(Mr. R. C. Gleed for Messrs. P. and G. Geen). 


—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Marylebone, West.—An addition to the Cap- 
land-street school, St. Marylebone, and a play 
shed in the playground of such school, to abut 
upon „ and North- street Spa T. J. 
Bailey for the School Board for ndon).— 

nsent. 

Strand.—-An external staircase at the Lyric 
Theatre, Shaftesbury-avenue, St. James’, West- 
minster, to abut upon Great Windmill-street 
(Mr. A. B. J sekson- e i 

Islington, North.—Wood and iron additions 
to a temporary wood and iron building on the 
west side of Hornsey-road, Islington (Mr. A. 
Goodchild for the representatives of the 
Hornsey-road Baptist Church). Refused. 


Deviations from Certified Plans. 
Strand.—Deviations from the plans certified 
by the district surveyor so far as relates to the 
proposed rebuilding of Nos. 85 and 86, Jermyn- 
street, and Nos. 10 and 11, Ormond- ard, St. 
James’s (Mr. G. D. Martin for the Waterloo 
Syndicate).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 

Holborn.—A modification of the provisions 
of section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of a stable building on the west side 
of Kean-street, Drury-lane, Holborn, with an 
irregular open space at the rear (Megsrs. D. 
Cubitt, Nichols, Sons, and Chuter for Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son).—Consent. 

Mile- end. A deviation from the plans ap- 
proved in respect of the erection of the 
„Black Boy inn, and a shop adjoining, with 
stabling at the rear, on a site on the north 
side of Mile-end-road, westward of Globe- road, 
so far as relates to an alteration in the ele. 
vations and sections of such buildin s (Mr. W. 
Husband for Mrs. E. A. Coake).—Consent. 

Walworth.—A modification of the provisions 
of section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the roposed 
erection of No. 389, Walworth-road, alworth, 
with an open space at the rear (Messrs. Good- 
wyn and Sons for Mr. A. Walker).—Consent. 


No. 71, Hartington-road, South Lambeth Mir. 
T. R. Richards for Mr. G. A. Riddell).— 
Refused. l 


Paddington, South.—An addition at the rear 
of No. 16, Bayswater-terrace Bayswater-road, 
* (Messrs. Frank, Brown, and Hum- 
phreys for the Misses M. E. and È. F. John- 
ston).—Refused. 


Cubical Extent. 
Hoxton.—The erection at the Gutta Percha 
mpany’s premises, Wharf-road, Hoxton, of 
a building with two divisions each ex ing 
in extent 250,000 but not 450,000 cubic feet, 
and to be used only for the purposes of the 


addition to an existing 
two-story building at the premises of the 
Stag Brewery, alace-street, Pimlico (Mr. 
M. fp, Saunders for Messrs. Watney, Combe, 
Reid, and Co.).—Consent. 
Formation of Streets. 

Chelsea.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
G Martin, sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of a new street, for foot traffic only, 
to lead from Brompton-road to Basil-street, 
Chelsea (Mr. D. H. vans).—Consent. 

ammersmith.—That an order be issued 
to Mr. J. H. Richardson, refusing to sanction 
the formation or la ing out of a street, for 
foot traffio only, to Jead from Uxbridge- road 
to Stowe · road, Shepherd’s-bush (for Measrs. 
Griggs Brothers).—Refused. 
Height of Buildings. 

WAitechapel._—The erection of a portion of 
the south block of the Jews’ free school, Bell- 
lane, Spitalfields, to abut upon Strype-street 
(Mr. E. R. Robson).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked t+ are contrary 
to the views of the local authority. 


— 2 — 
Illustrations. 


EXTENSION OF THE SHEFFIELD PUBLIC 
MUSEUM AND MAPPIN ART GALLERY. 


HESE bulidings are in Weston Park, 
about a mile from the centre of the 
city of Sheffield. The museum is an 

= old residence with modern galleries 
at the back. The Mappin Gallery is a building 
erected in 1890 from the designs of Messrs. 

Gibbs and Flockton in the Grecian fonio 


HOUSE, AT 
WIMBLEDON - 
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style, and is connected to the museum by 
a corridor. 

The design is for extensions of both buildings 
and a combination of them, so as to present 
an important facade to the park. 

The existing Mappin Gellery is the central 
feature, and tho extensions are to be wings in 
advance of it and connected by quadrants, 
together forming three sides of an entrance court 
with Italian garden. 

The existing buildings are marked on the 
plans by cross lines. The principal feature of the 
interior of the new museum will be the Long 
Gallery, which will connect the other galleries 
and be a side approach to the Mappin Gallery 
and on its axia line. 


GIBBS AND FLOCKTON. 


=. 
KITCHEN Covert 
E f 
j 


HOUSE AT WIMBLEDON. 

This house, in a somewhat altered form, is 
built at Wimbledon. The walls are rough cast, 
and the roof is covered with red Wrotham tiles. 

The builders are Messrs. Garrett and Son, 
Balham Hill, S.W. Mr. Ernest Newton is the 
architect. 


HOUSE AT BICKLEY. 


Tu1s house is being built at Bickley. 

The site has many old trees and an old walled 
garden. 

The materials are red Wrotham bricks and 
tiles; the windows are painted white, and the 
sun shutters green. 

The builder is Mr. F. P. Duthoit, of Bromley, 
Kent. Mr. Ernest Newton is the architect. 


“ Brahan,” Perth. Plan. 


ͤ——— — 22 ee 


„ BIBSWORTH,”” WORCESTERSHIRE. 

THis house, now nearing completion, lies 
on a slope of the Cotswold Hills, overlooking 
the Evesham Vale. It is built of locally- 
quarried stone, with stone slated roof, oak 
mullioned windows, and latticed lights, and 
red-brick chimney stacks. The house, stables, 
and gardens have been designed by Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, of London; the builders being Messrs. 
Espley, of Evesham. The whole of the lead- 
lazing and iron casements have been made 
y Mr. John Pye, of Moreton-in-Marsh. 


“ BRAHAN,” PERTH. 


Tuis is a view of the pean part of a house 
built from the designs o 


— — 


DRAWING R" 


Messrs. Bedford and 
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Kitson, of which some illustrations have already 


been given. 
of the ground floor is appended. 


ALL HALLOWS VICARAGE, LEEDS. 


THE new vicarage was built in 1903 on a site 
to the north of the church. The terrace, running 
along the south of the house, slopes down to the 
vestry 
The dining-room and drawing-room are 
separated by large folding doors so that the 
two rooms can be thrown into one large room 


churchyard, the steps leading to the 
door. 


for parish meetings, ladies’ sewing-parties, eto. 


The external walls are built of local red bricks, 
a fine sandstone being used for the doorway, 
window sills, etc.; the roofs are covered with 
The principal contractors were 
Messrs. Myers and Sons and Messrs. Atkinson 
The architects were 
Messrs. Francis W. Bedford and Sydney 1D. 


red tiles. 


of Leeds. 


and Sons, 


Kitson, of London and Leeds. 


— — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The members of this Association journeyed to 
Dunfermline on Saturday last week for the 
purpose of viewing the Abbey and the new 
Gymnasium. At the 
north porch of the Abbey the various changes 


Carnegie Baths and 


of style in the group were explained by Mr. 


Hippolyte J. Blanc, who ventured the opinion 
that the generally-assigned date of 1070 could 
supported in view of what was 
known to have been the practice in architecture 
He pointed to several 
details as bearing evidence of the structure 
belonging to the early part of the XIIth century. 


‘scarcely 


in Scotland at that time. 


Special attention was drawn to the doorwa 


newly opened out in the south wall, Mr. Blanc 
remarking that from the capitals it doubtless 
for med one of the accesses to the cloister of the 
ressing the 


‘original Abbey buildings, and ex 
hope that the doorway would be 
out. 


ully opened 


modation of offertory plates. 
afterwards conducted by 


architect. 


— e 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION oF ENGINEERS.— 
At a numerously attended meeting of this 
Institution, held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on the 6th inst, a paper on The Design 


of a Dry Dock was read by Mr. A. W. Young, 
of the Admiralty Works Department (member). 
The Chairman, Mr. S. Cutler, Junr. M. I. Mech. E, 


presided. The author dealt with the subject 


chiefly from the designer's point of view, and 
further restricted his observations to questions 
a fecting the stability of the structure more than 
to elements relating to the outline either in plan 
or profile. The type of dock considered was of 
the class usually constructed by the Admiralt 

for the docking of His Majesty’s ships, althoug 

the diagrams shown did not represent any 
particular dock. It was rolited out how 
serious the questions of length, width of entrance 
and depth over sill for dry docks had become, 
and, to illustrate the rapid growth of ships in 
beam and draught during the last sixty years, 
a diagram was exhibited giving the profiles of 
ships of sixty years ago and the development 
of their lines up to the present time. Allowance 
for future extensions of beam and draught in 
ships was touched upon, the author stating 
that this was quite a matter for the naval 
architect to decide. No matter how long or 
how broad the docks were made, it reall 

seemed that, directly they were completed, 
ships were designed that filled them, and so 
gave cause for reflection as to whether sufficient 
margin had been allowed, although seeming 
ample at the time the lines for the docks had 
been decided on. After these general remarks, 
the question of the profile was touched upon 
under (a) convenience in docking ships (b) 
space for facilities in carrying out repairs (c) 
restriction of cubic contents as far as possible. 
Under section (a) the spacing of the altars and 
its bearing on the shoring of the ships was dealt 
with; under (6) the value of the head-room 
beneath the ship, ee o the very flat bottom 
of the present-day ships, which head-room 
affected the level of the floor of the dock in its 


As to the two niches in the north porch, 
Me. Blanc thought they were not likely to have 
been placed as holy water vessels, as was so 
often assumed, but to have been recesses 
cut into the wall, probably for the accom- 

The party were 
Mr. Blane over 
the baths and gymnasium, of which he is the 
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relation to the level of the entrance sill; and 
under (c) the amount of pum ing to be done 
in emptying the dock. 


sinking trial pits at intervals for more detailed 


particulars. 


stresses in the walls and floor were fully treated, 
and their amounts at various points given. 


Referring to the results and conclusions arrived 
at he suggested that instead of a beam, the 
dock floor more nearly approached the form of 
an arch, but he would prefer to describe it as 
neither the one nor the other, but rather as 
one side of a concrete structure subject to 
pressures in vertical and horizontal directions 
To arrive at the section 
best suited to resist the stresses induced must 
If, however, the engineer 
did not wish to have such thick floors, the 
system of putting pipes through the floor to 
relieve the hydrostatic pressure could be 
adopted, providing the foundations were not of 
such a character as to be injuriously affected by 
theqwater passing through, but an objection to 
rendered necessary 


simultaneously.” 


be by trial and error. 


this was the pamping 
during the time the docks were in use, which, 
if extensive, would be a heavy annual charge ; 


it, therefore, was a question as to whether the 
first cost for a thicker floor would not be more 


economical than paying for the increased 


pumping. The steps and timber-slides, the 


drainage-culverts, the pumps, the capstans, 


and bollards, etc., were referred to, and also the 
methods adopted in construction and the 
materials employed. In considering the dock 
entrance, the parallel-sided caisson by means of 


which it was closed, was fully described and 
illustrated by diagrams. 
the loads on the caisson groove from the keel, 
and the process for finding the centre of gravity 
and centre of buoyancy were entered into, and 


remarks made as to the relation those centres 
The working of the caisson 


bore to each other. 
in opone mar closing the dock was also con- 
sidered. 


dock designed as described would cost: 


For the dock, 225,000., which is equivalent to 


22s. per yd. cube, measured externally, or 39s. 

r yd. cube of internal capacity, or, again, 
321“. 10s. per ft. cube of dock. Pump wells, 
culverts, and penstock shafts, 25,000. ; 
and boiler house, 18,000. ; penstocks, 6,000. ; 
caisson @ 2l. 4s. 6d. per ft. super of entrance, 
8,000. ; total 282, The paper was illus- 
trated by a large number of diagrams, and in 
the discussion which ensued Messrs. Adam 
Hunter, F. W. Hodgkinson, A. R. Gibbs, R. G. 
Keevil, L. H. Rugg, J. W. Nisbet, C. W. Pettit, 
A. W. Metcalfe, G. H. Hughes, and G. W. Brake 
took part. A vote of thanks having been 
accorded the author, the meeting closed with 
the announcement of the visit on the 12th inst. 
to the Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton 
Railway Works. 


—ꝛ — —0 


THE State Teane.—In the Carnarvon district, 
orders are coming in more freely, and prices 
are being well maintained. The working of a 
large area of brown land for slate on co- 
Operative principles is being advocated, but 
the promoters should bear in mind that the 
brown land on the Bangor and Festiniog slate 
veins which the paying quarries are 
situated) has been for many years leased to 
various companies, and that the area is 
limited and very well defined. 

FABLES FOR CHILDREN IN Respect TO THE 
DANGER OF PLAYING wiTH Fme.—The British 
Fire Prevention Committee are enabled, 
through a donation from a Canadian member, 
to offer the Committee’s Gold Medal and 
a Purse of 20/. for the best fable for children, 
calculated to serve as a warning against the 
danger of playing with matches or fire. The 
competition for this prize is open to British 
subjects resident in any part of His Majesty’s 
dominions, and elementary school teachers are 
particularly invited to compete. The 
Executive of this Committee will act as judges, 
and will be assisted by a public schoolmaster, 
an elementary schoolmaster, and a school- 
mistress as assessors. Two silver and four 
bronze medals will also be given as additional 
awards for meritorious essays. The conditions 
can be obtained at the Committee’s offices, 
1, Waterloo-place, London, S. W., upon appli- 
cation by letter only, enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


n dealing with the 
question of stability, the author urged the 
advisability of making borings to ascertain first 
the general lie of the various strata, and also of 


uch inconvenience would be 
avoided by having reliable information as to 
standing water level and a knowledge of the 


nature and properties of the ground in which 
works of magnitude were constructed. The 


The distribution of 


he author stated in conclusion that a 


engine 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Barus FOR CLArHAu.— The President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
nominated Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, F. R. I. B. A., 
as assessor in the oompetition for the erection 
of baths at Clapham for Wandsworth Borough 


Council. 
— — — 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMEN'S Estates ‘Book, 
1904. Edited and compiled by W. Broom- 
hall. (London: The County Gentlemen's 
Association, Ltd., 2, Water oo-place, Pall 
Mall, S. W.) 

THE Pocket BOOK oF REFRIGERATION AND 
IcEMAKING. Edited by A. J. Wallis- 
Taylor, C. E. Illustrated. (London: Crosby 
Lockwood and Son. Price 3s. 6d.) l 


— ͤ ——-— 
Correspondence. 


STATUTORY QUALIFICATION AND THE 
R. I. B. A. 


SIR, —I find that my name appears in a 
list of candidates issued to members of the 
R. I. B. A. by The London Committee of 
Members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the Statutory Qualification of 
Architects. Will you kindly allow me space 
to say that I have no connexion with this 
committee, and that I disapprove of its 
methods of procedure? So far as I am con- 
cerned I trust that members will vote for the 
men whom they consider best fitted to advance 
the interests of the Institute, whether their 
names are included in the circular referred to, 
or not. JOHN W. SIMPSON. 


——— ee 


Sig, —In view of the circular letter, dated 
5th inst., issued in the name of The London 
Committee of Members of the R. I. B. A. for 
promoting the Statutory Qualification of 
Architects, with a list of names approved 
by that committee as candidates for e ection 
to the Council of the R. I. B. A., will you kindly 
permit me space in the Builder to state that, 
although my name is included in that list, 
and although, as I at present view the subject, 
I am in favour of the principle of Statutory 
Qualification, I am, nevertheless, under no 
pledge to any person or party, and, as to the 
future, I reserve absolute freedom of action 
and discretion in dealing with the subject? 

In any case, it appears to me much to be re- 
gretted that this question should have been 
raised as a party cry in the election of the 
Council at this time, and in advance of the 
report which we are awaiting from the Com- 
mittee of the R.I.B.A. upon it. I would add 
that, had I known beforehand the nature of 
the circular letter, as issued and expressed, I 
would on no account have permitted my name 


to appear in it. Wu. H. ATKIN BERRY. 


Siz,—I_ think that most architects will 
endorse Professor Beresford Pite’s remarks in 
your last issue as to the unwisdom of electing 
the council upon ‘planks’ or “ platforms.’ 
As a general practice, I entirely agree with 
him, but there are exceptions to every rule. 
Fortunately, in our profession, we do not 
have many burning questions, and, under 
ordinary circumstances, there would be no 
special reason for disturbing the ordinary, 
rather humdrum, routine. 

Circumstances, however, are not ordinary 
just now. A question is before the pro- 
fession which is of the most vital importance 
to it, and the conduct and treatment of which 
will have very far-reaching consequences. I 
venture to think, therefore, that our line of 
action is both necessary and justified. 

I agree also with Professor Pite as to the im- 
ortance of the personnel of the council, 
earing in mind its many and important 
public duties. The council, including Asso- 
ciate members, numbers twenty-two. e have 
only nominated seven candidates who have 
not previously sat upon that body. Even if 
all of these should be elected thoro would 
still be a balance of fifteen official nominees 
who might be supposed (taking Professor Pite’s 
standpoint) to be a sufficient leaven. I think 
however, that our nominees, whether judged 
by professional ability, practical capacity, or 
personal and social position, are certainly 
equal to the average of the council's 
nominees. 

Referring now to your anonymous corre- 
spondent who writes with regard fo registra- 
tion. He frequently speaks of our committee 
as Mr. Scott's committee.“ In justice to its 
promoters, I should say that it is not my 
committee. I had nothing whatever to do 
with its inception, but was invited to join as 
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& supporter of statutor qualification for the 
last fifteen years, and I am proud to be its 
hon. secretary. 

Our correspondent says that the Institute 


& similar empirical rule, 
practical examples. 

For a tunnel in ground of the firmest and 
safest kind the rule is :— 


t= y O12 72 = 5. 


For a tunnel in soft and slippery materials 
the rule is: 


t= N = to V 04873 =, 
Trautwine’s rule for the depth of the key. 


stone in a first-class cut-stone arch of circular, 
or of elliptical, form, is :— 


The Student's Column. 


ARCH ES.— XIX. 


ROM the preceding articles it must 
= be evident to the reader that in 


also deduced from é 


ith regard to the one redeeming 
feature,” three of our members resigned, not 
several, after we decided to take the poll. Of 
these, two have never attended any meetings 
of the committee at all, and the third did not 
attend that particular meeting. They were, 
therefore, not in touch with the motives 
which Prompted us, nor aware of many 
matters, small, perhaps, in themselves, but 
which, together, materially influenced our 
action. Were it advisable to do 80, we could 
easily ecru our committee, not by units, but 

8 


and, as an inevitable consequence, even the 
most refined mathematical Processes can yield 
no more than approximatel accurate results. 

Although the stability of, and the strains 
in, a masonry arch cannot be determined with 
any close approach to accuracy, it is always 
ossible to make adequate provisi 


o 


tive expenditure, owing to the comparatively 
inexpensive character of building stone and 


760 odd are in favour of it. Doubtless more 
replies would come in if we were to issue a 


Among French engineers, the following 
rules by Dejardin have found considerable 
favour. In these the constant is given for 
various ratios of tlie rise to the span of the 
arch. Thus: 

For circular arches:— 


While it is wise to recognise the limitations 
of any theory, we do not wish for a single 
moment to disparage theoretical investigations, 
for these are always invaluable aids. Experi- 
ence is a poor guide by itself, but studied with 


“the calm deliberate, dis assionate, and | the assistance of theory, it becomes of great There 2! = l +010 
business-like consideration of ihe whole sub- | practical value. In the design of arches experi- Where s 2 ! P 
ject,” which, we agree with vour correspon- | ence and theory must go hand-in-hand. , i 
dent, is the proper spirit in which to consider We devote ‘the present article to various jae ar 1217 0˙05 
it. W. GnLBEE Scorr. empirical rules derived from the study of s 6 
May 10, 1904. existing arches. These formule will be found > 4 ae 
> , serviceable to the designer hy assisting him s t= l +0035 
LONDON S LEVELS. ; to assume suitable proportions for any proposed s 8 
Sm. —I was visiting the beautiful library and arch previous to the application of theoretical r 1 k 
Guildhall, tho her gation of 1 55 tests, and by affording a means of checking = 105 t= 14 0025. 
leaving the Basinghall-stroct doch s, oe imensions obtained from purely theoretical a 
curious old rame on which are depicted. the | methods. No formula derived from existing For elliptical and three-centred arches :-— 
varying sites and heights of London’s “ Prin. structures can show the degree of safety likely r l l 
cipal Public and other Edifices above the to be attained, and tho chief aim of such rules Where — , t=l+ 0:07p. 
River Thames.“ It was compiled by | is to indicate safe construction. As numerous 8 3 
et 


arches have been built of excessive strength, 
many empirical rules lead to the perpetuation 
of unnecessarily massive construction. Other 
rules, based on lighter examples, may safely 

used in ordinary cases, but as the actual 


Croizette-Desnoyers, another well-known 

reneh engineer, gives the following rules 
for the depth of the keystone in arches gener- 
ally :— 


London; and is“ Inscribed to the ing's Most 


Excellent Majesty, George the Fourth.” In a | dimensions of an arch do not by themselves Where 2 1 t=050 + 028 O 3p 
little square on the space appears the | afford any true S 

annexed Example. The level and place > 11 1 = S 
in the landscape of St. Paul'a Cachedrn being a o (= 950 +026 J 25 
wanted, see under letter S in the alphabetical $ 

table, where will be found No 217, 40, the r l z = 
first the number of the building in the land- | a ons, and the construction „ jo’ l= 0050 +0207 2p. 
scape and numerical table, the second its level; and manipulation of the centring. 9 12 

and. by referring to the scale at the side of the ( 


Fortunately, the failure of arches is of com- 
paratively infrequent occurrence, and when 
failures do occur they may have little to do 
with the actual proportions of the structures, 
and are generally the result of attendant cir- 
cumstances. Hence, notwithstanding the fact 


Perronnet, the eminent French authority, 
followed no fixed rule in the design of tis 
numerous bridges, and varied their proportiona 
according to the quality of the material and 
the nature of various details. The following 
formula is generally attributed to him for 


application to circular and elliptical arches of 
all k 


inds :— 
t= l} + 25 8. 
Thickness of the Arch Ring at the Springing. 
The thickness of an arch at the springing 
is usually proportioned in accordance with the 
position of the line of resistance, obtained by 
theoretical methods, as already described. 


landscape between the parallel heights 50 and 
50, the Cathedral will be seen delineated. Ihe 
andacape is divided from O (the high-water 
mark) into forty-four parallels, each 10 ft. in 
height, and the difference between the high- 
water mark and low-water mark is 18 ft.” 


case corner. WAYFARER. 
„„ 
FLOOR FOR DANCING-HALL, 


SIR.— Will Jou, or any of your corre- 
spondents, kindly say what is the latest and 
most up-to-date method of constructing a 
spring floor for a large dancin -hall or ball. 
room? Any assistance or advice in this 
direction will greatly oblige Q” 


In the following notes we deal with three 
essential dimensions :—(1) Thickness at the 
Crown; (2) thickness at the Springing ; and 
(3) thickness at the abutment. 


Thickness of the Arch Ring at the Crown. 
To determine the depth and thickness of the 
keystone is the first step in the design of an 
arch. 
Let t = thickness at the crown, in feet; 
p = radius of curvature of the intrados, 
in feet; 
r = rise of the arch, in feet; and 
3 = 8pan of the arch, in feet. 


Rankine says that to determine the thickness 


the thickness of the ring is from 20 to 30 per 
cent. greater at the springing than at the crown, 
and in Rennie's bridges the increase is about 
100 per cent. 

Trautwine’s formula for the arch ring at the 

springing is :— 

t = 0:2p +O0Olr + 2-0, 
where ¢ = the thickness at the Springing, 
p = the radius, and r = the rise, all eX pressed 
in feet. 

The following rule is given by Professor 
Baker* for the length of the joints between 
the joint of rupture and the crown :— 

“The length, measured radially, of each 
joint between the joint of rupture and tbe 
crown should be such that its vertical projec- 
tion is equal to the depth of the keystone.” 

Expressed algebraically this rule is: 


l = t sec o, $> 


where 7 = the length of the joint, t — th 
thickness at the crown, and © — the angle of 


NEw ScHOOLs, Hornsry.—The opening of the 
Hornsey Higher Elementary School, the South 
arringay School, and the Special Instruction 
chool, in the Mattison-road, Harringay, took 
p ace recently. The schools are situated in the 
lattison-road, Harringay, and consist of the 
Higher Elementary School, which has upon 
the ground floor a hall and classrooms. On 


(mixed department) comprises on the central 
floor a large hall and classrooms, and on the 
first floor, classrooms. There is, in addition, 
an infants’ department attached to the school. 


The following is his rule :— , 

“ For the depth of the keystone, take a mean 
proportional between the radius of curvature 
of the intrados at the crown and a constant 
whose values are: for a single arch 0-12 ft., 


commodation for 340 scholars, and the cost 
of building and furnishing is 16,2402. In the 


By this formula the thickness of the arh 
ring can be computed at the reał spring ing 
which, as we have before pointed Out, is at 
the joint of rupture. Calculation ig UT necessary 
for that part of the arch blow the joint of 


Hence we have: 

For a single arch, t= NV 0˙125. 

For one arch of a series, V 0:17. 

For underground archways Rankine adopts 


architects, and Messrs. McCormick and Son, 
of Islington, the builders, 
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rupture if it be supported by solid backing, 
proper! bonded with the arch ring. 
The following are values for circular arches :— 
Where , 1 2004 
s 4 
r 1 
r 1 
1 
8 24 · 
r 1 
-= —, l=1:16t 
‘ s 10 
o ERN l= 1108. 
8 12 


Thickness of the Abutment.) 


Rankine says“ that in someffof the best 
examples of bridges the thickness’ of the abut- 
ments ranges from one-third to one-fifth of 
the radius of curvature of the arch at the crown. 

Trautwine’s formula for the thickness of the 
arch ring at the springing, t = 0-29 + O-lr +20, 
also applies to the thickness of the abutment 
at the springing, and is recommended by him 
for the smallest culvert or the largest bridge 
whether circular or elliptical, and whatever 
the proportions of rise and span—and to any 
height of abutment. It applies also to all the 
usual methods of filling above the arch, whether 
with solid masonry to the level of the top of 
the crown, or entirely with earth. It gives a 
thickness of abutment which is safe in itself 
without any backing of earth behind it, and 
also safe against the pressure of the earth when 
the bridge is unloaded. It gives abutments 
which alone are safe when the bridge is loaded ; 
but for smaller arches the formula supposes 
that earth will be deposited behind the abut- 
ments to the height of the roadway. In small 
bridges and large culverts on first-class rail- 
roads, subject to the jarringYof heavy trains 
at high speeds, the comparative cheapness with 
which an excess of strength can be then given 
to important structures has led, in many cases, 
to the use of abutments from one-fourth to 
one-half thicker than those given by the pre- 
ceding rule. If the abutment is of rough 
rubble, add 6 in. to the thickness by the above 
formula, to insure full thickness in every 
part. f | * 

Fig. 82 illustrates the application of Traut- 
wine's rule for determining the thickness of the 
abutment _at the bottom. 


j 
Fig. 82. 


With the radius 0 a{draw the arc a b repre- 
ænting half the intrados of the proposed arch. 
Compute the thickness t at the springing. Lay 
off a d equal to the thickness t, from 4 lay off 
vertically d e equal to half the rise f b of the 
arch, and from e lay off horizontally e g equal 
to one-forty-eighth of the span. Then the 
line g d produced downwards gives the back 
of the abutment, provided the thickness x 3 
at the bottom is not less than two-thirds of the 
height a j. In very large arches or those 


% Civil Engineering, p. 428. 
1 Trautwine's Engineers’ Pocket- Book.“ 


can thus find the thickness of the arch ring 
and backing. 

Determine the thickness at the crown = b k 
by any of the formule given above, and draw 
the curve k n parallel to the intrados. From 
g draw a tangent to the extrados; then g o k 
will be the contour of the backing above the 
arch ring b k na. 


— e 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Court 
of Common Council was held in the Guildhall 
on Thursday last week. 

Paving Contracts.—On the recommendation 
of the Streets Committee it was agreed to 
extend certain contracts for paving. 

It was reported that the following resolu- 
tion had been received from the Camberwell 
Borough Council, it having been passed by 
the Assessment Committee cf that Council: — 
That this Borough welcomes the proposal of 
His Majesty’s Government to amend the law 
for the purpose of promoting uniformity of 
valuation in London, but is of opinion that 
the Cities of London and Westminster and the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils should each 
have the appointment of the Assessment Com- 
mittees, upon which the London County 
Council should also appoint one-sixth of the 
members; the London County Council to have 
power to make by-laws—to be approved by the 
Local Government Board, in conjunction with 
the Treasury—to secure uniformity in prac- 
tice for valuation purposes, and that the Bill 


should be amended in its provisions to 
secure these objects.“ The resolution was re- 
ferred to the Improvements and Finance 
Committee. 
— ä — ä — 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOTION. 


AT the sitting of this Commission on Thurs- 
day last week evidence was given by Mr. 
Philip Dawson, NM. Inst. M. E., Consultin 
Engineer to the London, Brighton, and Sout 
Coast Railway Company. He considered that 
local traffic’ in London would be best served 
by surface lines. Through traffic—traffic be- 
tween London and the suburbs—worked by a 
system of electric railways. One great source 
of trouble to those railways possessing a heavy 
suburban traffic was the inadequacy of their 
terminal facilities. The terminal question was 
most difficult to deal with, both on account of 
the heavy expenditure which the necessary 
alterations would entail, and also because of the 
difficulties of working trains over lines belong- 
ing to a variety of companies. He 8 
as a remedy, decentralisation, or the dividing 
of trafic more evenly between the different 
termini, by running trains through London 
over existing lines, and so extending the un- 
loading of trains over a large number of 
stations, instead of discharging all passengers 
at a single terminus. Witness described what 
was done in this direction by the various 
companies. Dealing with the advantages of 
electrification of railways. he said that, besides 
benefitting the public, electrification would be 
a great advantage to the companies, as elec- 
tricity was far more economical than steam 
power. The present steam locomotive cost 
nearly the same to haul a train of two or 
three cars as a train of twelve or fourteen 
cars. Locomotive costs were more or less 
proportional to the train mileage. Moreover, 
fuel was being burnt when the train was 
coasting or stopping. With electrically-worked 
trains the power taken by the train was pro- 
portional to the ton mile. and a train could be 
split up into units. No energy was consumed 
except when actually working. Electric 
traction would double the speed on suburban 
railways. The people would, therefore, have 
a far greater choice of residence. If railways 
electrified their suburban systems the electric 
tramways would be valuable as feeders. 

Mr. Stephen Butler Cottrell, M.Inst.C.E., 
member of the Association of Railway Loco 
motive Engineers, and Engineer-in-Chief and 
General Manager of the Liverpool Overhead 
Railway Company, described the working of 
that railway at some length. Coming to a 
consideration of the traffic problem in London, 
he advocated the construction of overhead 
railways to deal with urban traffic. Such 
railways should be placed where there were 
back streets, so that their unsightly appearance 
would not seriously matter, and where com- 
ensation would not be a serious item. Un- 
ortunately, such streets were difficult to find, 
so that for rapid transit communication would 
have to be either by shallow subway railways 
or deep-level railways. Shallow subways had 
the advantage of not requiring lifts, but their 
construction was not possible in London owing 
to the nature of the subsoil. 

Mr. E. Jones, M. Inst. C. E., then gave 
evidence on behalf of the Gas Companies Pro- 


tection Association. He did not think that 
subways were really a way out of the road- 
opening difficulty. The gas companies should 
lay larger mains in the first instance. 

On Friday evidence was given by Mr. G. F. 
Foulger, the Distributing Engineer of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, who said that the 
company was the largest undertaking in the 
world, and served an area of 623 square miles. 
They had 2,078 miles of cast-iron mains, 
irrespective of the wrought-iron service pipes 
or house connexions. It was a matter of public 
knowledge that in the past ten or twelve 
years there had been a great disturbance of 
the streets by the laying of pipes. This was 
not due so much to a company like his, which 
had been slowly growing for eighty years, but 
to the laying of distributing plant for the 
first time of electric lighting companies and 
local authorities. During 1903 his company 
had made 21,273 openings in this district, but 
of these 9,575 were of penny in the slot con- 
nexions which were in side streets, and 3,754 
were in suburban districts where a service was 
being given for the first time. He would not 
be adverse to the proposal that where the 
local authority was repairing a street a 
company should be required to do what work 
was equine for its service, and should after- 
wards be prohibited from opening the street 
for a period of nine months unless they could 
show good cause to the satisfaction of an 
independent person. 

Professor Kennedy gave evidence on behalf 
of the ten principal electric lighting companies 
of London, with regard chiefly to the sugges- 
tion that public inconvenience would be mini- 
mised. if it were possible when a street was 
opened for other undertakers to carry out 
any requisite work at the same time. He said 
that the principal case in which co-operation 
might be possible was where the thoroughfare 
was cloned in whole or in part through exten- 
sive operations, either of the local authority 
or of some undertakers carrying out particu- 
larly heavy work. To promote co-operation 
the first necessity was that the different 
undertakers, whether local authorities, 
goverument officials, or public companies, 
should be put under similar and reciprocal 
obligations as to the giving of notices. 
Fourteen days’ notice might be given for all 
new road work and for any pavement work 
over 20 yds. in length, and these notices 
should be sent by the local authorities, the 
Postmaster-General, the gas and water com- 
panies, the hydraulic power companies, and the 
clectrical companies. Another method by 
which inconvenience to the public might be 
diminished would be the carrying out of the 
reinstatement of pavement or road surfaces by 
the undertakers, of course with the approval 
and under the supervision of the local 
authority. Suggestions had been made for the 
use of subways as a means of getting rid of 
the opening up of the streets, but he did not 
think that witnesses had fully realised the 
nature of the problem. Even when practi- 
cable at all, the use of subways was abso- 
lutely restricted to a few very important 
thoroughfares, whereas electrical mains 
covered practically all the streets in the dis- 
trict. Pwo kinds of subways had been pro- 
posed before the Commission. The first was 
the London County Council type, which was 
at present used in Northumberland-avenue, 
Charing Cross-road, etc. He had examined 
these and thought there was great danger in 
putting electric-light mains and gas mains 
within the same limited space. The City of 
Westminster had suggested the use of sub- 
ways extending from cellar to cellar, and 
large enough to provide for tramways, foot- 

assengers, etc. 11 the electrical mains could 
be placed close to the cellar wall, the diffi- 
culty of opening up the streets would be over- 
come, but the question of danger not only re- 
mained, but would be seriously increased. As 
to the practicability of providing one 
central authority to regulate the breaking 
up of streets throughout London, after full 
consideration of this question by the electrical 
undertakers, they did not think the creation 
of a central authority would be desirable in 
itself, or of use to the public. The different 
local authorities were really the best judges of 
the times at which each would like work to 
be carried out in its own district. The 
borough survevors were charged with the 
making and maintenance of the roads, and 
he admitted that thev must be the judges of 
what was satisfactory and necessary in road 
surfaces, but he did not admit the desirability 
of any interference by the borough surveyors 
or local authorities with the technical work of 
laving mains. 

Mr. John Conacher, General Manager of the 
Metropolitan Electrical Supply Company, said 
that the practice with regard to the reinstate- 
ment of streets varied in the cases served 
by his company, and he believed the incon- 
venience somplened of from delay in the 
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permanent reinstatement by local authorities 
of both footways and roadways after they had 
been opened by supply companies would be 
greatly lessened by the extension and general 
adoption of an arrangement which existed 
between the Metropolitan Company and the 
Borough Council of Paddington and Holborn. 
In Paddington the council allowed the com- 
pany to reinstate permanently all footways 
after mains had been laid, and also all road- 
ways, except where they were paved with 
wood. The same arrangement existed in Hol- 
born, except that where the paving was of 
wood or asphalte the council's own contractors 
were employed bv the company, by whom they 
‘were paid direct. These arrangements had 
worked well, and he believed that similar 
arrangements could be extended to the whole 
of London with advantage to the public, and 
without loss to the boroughs: Witness, in other 
particulars, endorsed the views of the previous 


witnesses. 
— oo 
WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 

THE usual fortnightly meeting of this 
Council was held at the City Hall on 
Thursday last week. 

Sanitary Inspectors.—The Genera! Purposes 
Committee brought up a series of regulations 
dealing with the duties, etc., of sanitary in- 
spectors employed by the Council, and these 
were adopted. The regulations provide for 
the inspectors, when discovering a nuisance on 
any premises, furnishing a written statement 
of such nuisance to the person responsible and 
keeping a duplicate copy of such statement. 
They will be required to furnish to the 
Medical Officer of Health, on forms provided, 
a report on the premises inspected. Their 
hours of duty are to be nine to five, except 
on Saturday, when they shall be nine to one. 
No prosecutions shall be instituted until the 
matter has first been personally investigated 
by the Medical Officer of Health. 

Widening of Piccadilly.—A letter had been 
received trom the London County Council 
stating that the question of the possibility of 
widening Piccadilly between St. James-street 
and Duke-street to 80 ft. was under considera- 
tion. The leases in a large portion of the 
property are about to expire, and they wanted 
to know if the City Council were prepared to 
contribute towards the cost. The Improve- 
ments Committee considered that it was 
advisable, before dealing further with the 
matter, that a meeting should be held between 
the Improvements Committees of the two 
bodies. They recommended accordingly, and 
this was agreed to. 

Gullies and Rain-water Pipes.—The Works 
Committee reported that clause 3 of the 
Drainage By-laws of the London Count 
Council specifies that all rain-water pipes shall 
discharge in the open air, over or into a 
gully. Difficulty had been experienced in 
complying with the by-law, owing to the fact 
that the London Building Act permitted the 
whole area of the basement and ground floors 
of any premises to be built upon. The City 
Engineer had inquired of the London County 
Council whether a sealed gully within the 
premises would be deemed a compliance with 
the bv-law, and had received a reply from 
the Superintendent Architect of the London 
County Council in the negative. 

Bookplate.—It was reported by the Public 
Libraries Committee that they had accepted 
the design of Mr. W. W. Burgess. member of 
the Royal Society of Painter Etchers and 
Engravers, for an etched bookplate for the 
libraries in place of the various plates now in 
use. The design embodies the City Arms 
within a decorative border. The introductions 
are the Mitre and Crozier (showing the con- 
nexion with the Abbev), the Sword of State 
with the Orb and Crown (association with 
Royalty and the Seat of Government), and the 
Mace of the City. In the corners are the four 
national badges--the English Rose, the Scotch 
Thistle, the Irish Harn. and the Red Dragon 
of Wales. 

„ Works Committee reported 
having had the question before them of the 
want of repair of the red gum-wood paving in 
Charing Cross-road, Whitehall, Broad Sanc- 
tuary. and Grosvenor-road. The City Engineer 
had obtained tenders for repairing the pave- 
ment, and it was recommended that the Im- 
proved Wood Pavement Company should 
execute such parts of the work as they are in 
a position to perform, and that the remainder 
be executed by Messrs. Mowlem and Co. 

Se 

Durnam COLLEGE or ScteNcE.—In our account 
last week of the foundation-stone ceremony of 
the extension to this building, it is stated that 
Mr. W. H. Knowles is engaged in carrying 
out the designs of Mr. R. J. Johnson. This 
is not so; the late Mr. Johnson designed the 
first sections of the college, but the present 
additions, amounting to 50,000/., are from the 
designs of Mr. Knowles. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. G. H. BIncg.—Just as we go to press, 
we hear with regret of the death on Tuesday, 
May 10, of Mr. George Henry Birch, . S. A., 
curator of the Soane Museum, in Lincoln s 
inn-fields, W.C. Next week we shall give 
some particulars of his career. 

Mr. Norman Brown.—Mr. Norman Brown, 
architect, of Newport, has just died at his 
residence, St. John’s-road, aindee, at the 
age of forty-one. His plans for the new tech- 
nical institute for Newport were selected in 
competition. Up to the present, however, the 
Cornoration has deferred proceeding with the 
building. 

ALDERMAN G. THACKRAY.—The late Alderman 
George Thackray, of Huntingdon, whose 
death took place on May 3, was born at God- 
manchester, in 1834, and entered into partner- 
ship with his father in the building trade in 
1855, which partnership continued until 1868. 
From this time until 1881 he directed the 
business himself, and with much success. In 
1881 he took into partnership his eldest son, 
Mr. F. B. Thackray, who still manages the 
works in course of erection by Messrs. F. B. 
Thackray and Co., Ltd. He entered the Town 
Council of Huntingdon in 1874, was eventual! 
elected an Alderman of this body, of whic 
he was three times the head as Mayor. He 
was one of the first elected members of the 
County Council. This body also appreciated 
his public work by making him an Alderman 
of the County oF Huntingdon. He was a 
Justice of the Peace for the County of Hun- 
tingdon, and was a guardian of the poor, etc. 
The deceased married the daughter of the 
late Mr. J. Bayliss, of the Foundry and 
Engineering Works, Huntingdon, and he 
leaves behind him six sons and four daughters. 

Mr. OLIvER.—We have to announce the 
death, a few days ago, of Mr. Edmund John 
Oliver, of No. 2, Fore-street, Bodmin, aged 
eighty-four years. Until his retirement in 
1902, Mr. Oliver had been, during a period of 
twenty years, Surveyor and Sanitary Tnepecto: 
to the Borough, and, on his resignation, was 
appointed Consulting Surveyor to the Urban 
District Council. He designed the buildings 
for the new cattle market at West Heath, 
Bodmin, opened in September, 1901; and was 
architect of the Lady Huntingdon’s chapel in 
Fore-street, built in 1871. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, HupDDERSsFIELD.—The new Church 
of St. Matthew, erected at Primrose Hill, 
Huddersfield, was on Saturday last opened for 
public worship. The 1 3 is situated in 
Orchard-street, the whole having a total 
length of 100 ft., the width of the nave 
being 314 ft., with narrow aisles. In the base- 
ment is a church council-room or choir vestry. 
The supervision of the work has been in the 
hands of Mr. J. William Cocking, of Hudders- 
field, the architect. The church is of broken 
random coursed walling inside and out, with 
hummer beam pitch-pine and Burlington blue 
slated roof. The whole of the interior wood 
and stone work is in the natural state. The 
accommodation is for about 360. 

RESTORATION OF PaRI3H CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 
—The new chancel and the improvements to 
the nave which have been carried out in con- 
nexion with the Islington Parish Church have 
now been completed. The work has been 
executed from the plans prepared by Sir Arthur 
Blomfield and Sons, architects, by Messrs. 
Dove, builders, at a cost of 14,0002. 

New CHURCH, STRATFORD-ON-SLANEY, IRELAND. 
The new parish church of St. John, Stratford- 
on-Slaney, was recently opened. The work has 
been carried out from the designs of Mr. J. F 
Fuller, architect. 

SHIREBROOK Curre, Notts.—The church at 
Shirebrook, Notts, which has been enlarged, 
was recently re-opened. The new edifices con- 
sists of a nave, and the old church has been 
thrown into the new as a south aisle. The 
whole building gives seating accommodation 
for 800 persons, as against 200 formerly. A 
temporary chancel has been erected until 
funds permit the scheme to be carried out 
in its entirety. The architect was Mr. H 
Price, Nottingham, and the general con- 
tractors were Messrs. Fisher Brothers. Mans- 
field. The walling has been built by Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Son, of Bulwell; heating and 
electric installation, Messrs. Thomas Danks and 
Co., Nottingham. Messrs F. Smith and Co., of 
London, are responsible for the temporary 
chancel; slating, Mr. A. Wright, Nottingham; 
oak seating, Addison and Co., 
Salop. The general foreman of the works 
was Mr. W. Avery, and the cost of the work 
has been about 4,0002. 

CHANCEL ScHEME, Parish CHURCH, BRIG- 
HOUSE.—A new chancel is being added to the 
Parish Church, Brighouse. The work is 
being carried out from designs prepared by 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect. 


Wollington. 


NEW WESLEYAN CHAPEL, OLD Cron 
CaMBRIDGE.—The foundation stones of a new 
Wesleyan chapel in Church-street, Old Ches- 
terton, were laid recently. The architect is 
Mr. W. Wren, of Mount Pleasant, and the 
builders are Messrs. Kerridge and Shaw, of 
Cambridge. The cost of the work will be 
about 1,1002. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, SALTLEY, BIRMINGHN.— 
The foundation stones of a new Weslevan 
church, to be erected in Alum -road, 
Saltley, were laid recently. The new edifice 
will afford accommodation for about 900 
worshippers, and is estimated to cost about 
4, 500“. he main entrance from Alum Rock. 
road will be formed by two archways opening 
into a vestibule admitting into the body of 
the church. There will be separate entrances 
to the galleries, which will be approached 
by four staircases. The construction of the 
building will be of red brick with terra-cotta 
facings, the internal appearance of the church 
being enhanoed by two rows of buff terra-cotta 
columns and arches carrying an open timber 
roof, the columns at the same time supporting 
the galleries. Mr. Arthur Harrison is the 
architect. 

Baptist CHURCH AND ScHOOLS, GLOUCESTER- 
PLACE, BRIGHTON.—The opening ceremony of 
the new Baptist church and schools at 
Brighton took place on the 11th inst. The 
church is faced with whole white flints, with 
red dressings. The heating is by hot water, 
Electric light is provided. Accommodation— 
443 adults on ground floor, 282 in galleries; 
total, 725; or a mixed congregation of over 
800 persons. Seating is arran semi- 
circularly on plan; the ceiling is vaulted, and 
there are three vestries. There are schools for 
500 scholars under the church, with various 
ciassrooms to the same. The front consists of 
three entrances, a large central gable, with 
five-light traceried window in the gable, with 
a tower on one side, terminated by a 
spirelet covered by oak shingles, with wrought- 
iron vane. Messrs. George Baines and R 
Palmer Baines, Clement’s Inn, London, W. C., 
are the architects, and Messrs. Battley, Sons, 
and Holness, Old Kent-road, London, SE, 
the builders, the contract amount being 
5,3817., exclusive of galleries (except choir 
gallery) and upper portion of tower. 

Baptist CuHurcH, KILBARCHAN.—The new 
church erected by the Baptist Union of Scot- 
land was opened on the 7th inst. The church, 
which is situated in the centre of the village, is 
seated for 400, and is of Gothic design, the outer 
walls being rough cast and the roof red tiled 
There is also a hall capable of holding 2% 

ersons, and a house for the church officer. 

he cost of the building, excluding the pipe 
organ, is 2,4007. The e was built from 
the designs of Messrs. A. and D. Barclay, 
Glasgow, and the general contractor was Mr. 
John Woodrow, Bridge of Weir. The pipe 
organ has been built by Messrs. R. Smith 
and Co., Glasgow. 

HALL, Dox LANE CaTHEDRAI.— On the 22nd 
ult. a new hall for the Dunblane Cathedral 
congregation was opene-. It is a building in 
the Scottish domestic style, and was designed 
by Sir Rowand Anderson, LL.D. It is in 
harmony with the buildings in Cathedral- 
square, and a contrast to the Cathedral. It 
is seated for nearly five hundred. It has cost 
with furniture 4, 000“. 

Choc HALL. HASWELI.— The new Church 
Hall, at Haswell, was opened recenily by the 
Bishop of Durham. The building is from the 
plans of Mr. George Fox, architect, of London. 

New ScHOOL, ‘DERRY, IRELAND.—The nev 
Strand House School in Asylum-road, Derry, 
has just been completed. The work has bees 
carried out by Mr. R. Colhoun, builder, from 
the designs of Mr. M. A. Robinson, the 
architect. 

EXTENSIONS TO THE ABERDEEN GRAMMAR 
ScHoo..—The plans for the extensions of this 
school, prepared by Mr. J. A. Ogg Allan 
architect, the master of works for the Aber 
deen School Board, have now received the 
sanction of the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. The cost of the proposed improvements 
is estimated at about 5,000. 

ScHOOL, HEwortH.—The new Council scho. 
at Heworth was opened on the 2nd inst. br 
Mr. Francis Hogg, Chairman of the Educatia 
Committee. The building has been erected 
from designs prepared by H. Miller, architect. 
Felling, and the contractors were Messrs. Gies 
and Moffctt, Jarrow. 

Reaping Room, Capoxton.—The formal 
opening of the new public reading roor 
erected on à freehold site belonging to th 
Barry Distridt Council, at Cadoxton Common 
took place recently. The oontract has beet 
executed by Messrs. Gibby and Cleak, of Barty 
Dock. The a are Messrs. Speir 3% 
Bevan, of Cardiff. The contract price wa 
1,025“. \ 

NEW BANK PREMISES, WOOLER, Noxr nun 
LAND.—The new premises at Wooler, erected 
for a branch ciffice for Messrs. Lambtor. 
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bankers, have been opened. The building 
stands on a site at the corner of High-street 
and Glendale-road. The plans were prepared 
by Mr. Rich, architect, Newcastle, the con- 
tractor being Mr. John Todd, Wooler. 
Memoria, Homes, Bury St. EpMunps.—Two 
cottage homes for old soldiers of the Suffolk 
Regiment, which have been erected at Bury 
St. Edmunds in memory of Prince Christian 
Victor, were opened recently by Princess 


Christian. The homes have been built 
rom designs by Mr. A. Ainsworth 
Hunt, of Bury St. Edmunds, architect 


and surveyor to the West Suffolk County 
Council, who acted as honorary architect. The 
building is in the Elizabethan style, of red 
brick and Broseley tiles, and in front, above 
the principal doorway, are the arms of the 
regiment with the date of the erection of 
the homes carved on a panel of Portland 
stone. The cottages consist of two suites of 
apartments, each consisting of a sitting-room, 
a kitchen and scullery, and three bedrooms. 
There is also a plot of garden attached to 
each. The builders were Messrs. Barbrook 
and Houghton, of Bury St. Edmunds. 

Nurses’ Howe, DrBLINx.— The James Weir 
Nurses’ Home, in connexion with the House 
of Recovery and Fever Hospital, Cork-street, 
Dublin, was opened on the 6th inst. The 
building was erected and equipped by Messrs. 
H. and J. Martin and Mr. Howard M. Garvey, 
to the designs of Mr. W. M. Mitchell, R. H. A., 
and under the supervision of Mr. Patrick 
Hynes, the clerk of works. 

Ew ALMSHOUSES AT WRHRLOW BRIDGE, 
SHEFFIELD.—These bujldings have been erected 
for the Hollis Trust in three biocks. The 
central administrative block, which faces due 
south, contains, on the ground floor, a large 
combination room for the inmates, about 30 ft. 
by 26 ft.; and the superintendent’s house, 
with parlour, and the usual offices. There is 
also contained on this floor accommodation 
for four inmates. Each inmate is provided 
with a living-room 15 ft. by 12 ft., with a 

d recess, and with a bay window in addition 
to the above dimensions. There is also pro- 
vided a scullery and coal bunker. The living- 
room is fitted with a Yorkshire range, so that 
each inmate can cook for herself. On the 
upper floor of this block there is accommoda- 
tion for four more inmates, with bath-room 
in addition. The northern half of this floor 
is occupied by the superintendent’s bedrooms 
and bath-room; and over the combination 
room, a sick-room and nurses’-room is pro- 
vided. In the east and western blocks, which 
are one-story buildings, accommodation is 
provided for four inmates in each, making a 
total number of sixteen inmates. A small 
separate building contains a large wash-house 
fitted with coppers for the use of the inmates. 
The buildings have been built in local red 
bricks, and roefed with Broseley tiles. The 
plinth of the buildings has been executed in 
stone; and the gables and bay windows aro 
finished in rough cast and oak timber quarter- 
ing. The premises are finished internally in 
a simple manner, the whole of the rooms 
being plastered, and having wood floors, ex- 
cept the sculleries and halls, which are tiled. 
Gas has been laid on throughout the premises. 
The combination room has been made as 
comfortable as possible, with window seats; 
and by a French casement a small verandah 
is reached, facing due south, for the inmates’ 
use. The drainage has been 


— . —— 
APPOINTMENTS. 

UNITED GRAND LODGE OF ANCIENT FREE AND 
AccePtepD Masons or ENGLAND.—His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught, Grand 
Master, has been pleased to re-appoint, for the 
seventh Pp in succession, Mr. L. Florence 


to the office of Grand Superintendent of Works. 
—__—_—_o--e—___—_— 


Sr. Saviour’s, SouTHwWARK.—Some American 
residents in London are about to collect a 
fund for the insertion of stained glass in the 
window of the vestry of the Church of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, as a memorial to John 
Harvard. He was the son of Robert Harvard, 
who lived in a house opposite Boar’s Head- 
court, close by the church; the register con- 
tains an entry of his baptism in the church 
on November 29, 1607. Having become a 
Puritan minister, Harvard emigrated to 
America and bequeathed a legacy to the 
school at Newton or Cambridge, which was 
afterwards reconstituted as a college under the 
name of the founder. The design of the 
window will, we are informed, be entrusted to 
Mr. Kempe. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SovTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC.—On Friday 
evening last week the prizes and certificates 
gained by students of the South-Western Poly- 
technic, Chelsea, were distributed by Earl 
Cadogan, who also opened the additional 
buildings which have been recently erected. 
During the last session upwards of 1,000 
students entered the various departments of 
the day classes, and 6,150 entered those of the 
evening classes, the numbers in each case show- 
ing a substantial advance over the previous 
session. In the examinations of the London 
University, four students passed the matricu- 
lation in the first division, five the interme- 
diate science, one the intermediate engineer- 
ing, and eight took their final degree as 
Bachelors of Science. The silver medal of the 
Board of Education for the National Competi- 
tion in Art and a Senior County Scholarship 
of the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council were conferred on 
students of the Polytechnic, two of whom also 
passed to Associateship in the Sanitary 
Institute. The new buildings have been 
erected from plans prepared Mr. F. G. 
Knight, partly on ground available in the 
centre of the site and partly at the north and 
west sides of the Institute. Some of the work 
carried out has been of the nature of an altera- 
tion to the original buildings, rendering pos- 
sible re-arrangements of certain departments, 
which will have the effect of greatly increasing 
the facilities for study, more especially for 


practical work. The additions include a 
great hall, bricklayers’ n lasterers’ 
workshop, photographic rooms, boiler house, 


extensions to the mechanical and electrical 
laboratories, and wiring shop. The cost of the 
work (about 12,000/.) has ee provided by 
grants from the late London Technical Edu- 
cation Board (who also provided nearly 6,0002. 
for the equipment of the buildings) and the 
Trustees of the London Parochial Charities. 

RoyaL ORTHOEDIO HOSPITAL, OxFORD-STREET. 
—The hospital premises Nos. 297, Oxford- 
street. and 15, Hanover-square. are in oourse 
of being demolished, having been vacated on 
Lady-day. The governors have made arrange- 
ments for an amalgamation, under one 
charter of incorporation and one committee of 
management, with the National Orthopedio 
Hospital, No. 234, Great Portland-street, W. 
where upon some adjoining land they intend 
to build a hospital to accommodate 200 beds. 
They will also establish a branch hospital for 
100 beds, in the north of London, for the treat- 
ment of special cases. Meanwhile they will 
occupy temporary premises at No. 55, Bolsover- 
street, W. The Royal Orthopedic Hospital, 
founded in 1838, was opened in Oxford-street 
in 1854. The freehold site extends over a total 
area of about 6,800 ft. superficial, in respect of 
which the Charity Commissioners made an 
order in July, 1902, to enable the trustees of 
the Charity to grant a building lease for a 
term of ninety-nine years at an annual rent 
of 1,400/., the lessees agreeing to expend not 
less than 20,0002. upon new bray and 
having an option to purchase the freehold 
within three years for 40,0002. 

Two Homes oF WILUI WIBERFORCE.— 
Broomwood House in Broomwood-road, on the 
western side of Clapham Common, has just 
been demolished, and the site will be occupied 
by a block of residential flats. William 
Wilberforce lived in the house in 1797-1808, 
during which interval his labours for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade in the West Indies, 
and for other philanthropical objects, were 
rewarded with success. n May 10 will be 
offered for sale at the Mart a freehold estate 

192 acres at Hendon, known as Hendon 
Park, where Wilberforce at one time resided 
before he removed into ndon. 

LIBERIAN Timper.—Mr. Errol MacDonell, 
British Consul at Monrovia, writes that, owing 
to the density of the forests and the lack of 
means of transport, very little is known of the 
timber and hardwoods of Liberia. Many 
woods of extreme durability and beauty are 
used for local building and furniture nea di 
and, if properly treated, would undoubtedly 
have a commercial value. The bastard 
mahogany, ebony, and other African trees are 
well grown and abundant, and at some future 
date, when the vast primeval forests of Liberia 
are opened up, they will prove a source of re- 
venue to the country. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING INQUIRY, CARNARVON.—An 
inquiry was held at Carnarvon on the 20th ult. 
by Mr. Malet, C.E., Inspector of the Local 
Government Board, into an application by the 
Corporation for sanction to borrow 17, 000. for 
the purpose of an electric lighting scheme. In 
the course of the inquiry, Mr. T. P. Wilms- 
hurst, electrical engineer, Derby, gave evidence 
as to the objections to the scheme proposed by 
the North Wales Electric Power a raction 
Company, which he considered would be very 
dangerous to life. . 

MASTER PLUMBERS’ CONFERENCE.—The ninth 


annual conference of the National Association 
of Master Plumbers of Great Britain and 
Ireland was held at Southport on May 9, 
Mr. T. A. Armitage, Huddersfield, presiding. 
There were 150 delegates present from London 
and other large centres, including Staffs. and 
Yorks., the Association numbering 1,400 mem- 
bers. Councillor J. Boyd, Southport, referred 
to the great improvements that had of late 
been effected in sanitation, and matters affect- 
ing the plumbing and building trades. An in- 
efhcient plumber was, he said, a dangerous 
member of society, and the Association wished 
to make it impossible that there should be an 
ignorant, bungling plumber in existence. The 
Mayor of Southport (Councillor F. W. Brown) 
welcomed the delegates, and encouraged a 
form of decorative plumbing, which, he said, 
had lately been revived. Mr. Armitage, in 
his presidential address, said he was sorry 
that the question of co-ordination of examina- 
tion had not been settled yet to their satis- 
faction, as there should only be one examining 
body throughout the country instead of two. 
He announced that Mr. Tonge, of Rochdale, 
had generously given some gold and silver 
medals for papers by members or their sons, 
and the competition would start at once. In 
the matter of the direct tendering to archi- 
tects, they wished more success than at present. 
The heating and domestic engineers were 
forming an association in hostility, but the 
(the plumbers) were taking a determine 
stand on what was plumbers’ work, and in- 
sisted that they were the people to do it. Mr. 
W. Jaffrey, Manchester, was elected President 
for the ensuing year; Mr. John Beal, Hull, 
secretary; Mr. A. Dyson, Halfax, 
treasurer. Mr. C. Thomerson, London, was 
elected on the Educational Committee. It was 
resolved that the August Central Board meet- 
ing be held at Chester, and the November 
half-yearly meeting at Bradford. 

SANITARY OrFicers.—The Local Government 
Board has sanctioned the following appoint- 
ments :—Battersea—-Mrs. A. C. Young, 
additional female sanitary inspector; Dept- 
ford—Mr. D. Wright, as an additional 
sanitary inspector; Hackney—Miss A. M. 
Newton, as an additional female sanitary 
inspector. 

ORKMEN’S DwELLINGS, EXErER.— Mr. R. H. 
Bicknell, M. Inst. C. E., held an inqui at 
Exeter on the 5th inst., on behalf of the al 
Government Board, into an application made 
by Exeter City Council to borrow money for 
the provision of dwellings under part III. of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
for the accommodation of inhabitants of one 
side of Alphington-street, who are to be dis- 
possessed of their dwellings, which are to 
be removed in order to make room for the St. 
Thomas improvement. The Council desired to 
appropriate land in Commercial-road. The 

own Clerk (Mr. G. R. Shorto) stated that the 
area of the district was 3,358 acres, and the 
population at the last census 47,180. The 
total rateable value of the city was 250,073/., 
assessable value for the borough rate, 249,686/., 
and for the general district rate, 240,130/. The 
amount desired to be borrowed was 20, 000“. 
Under the Exeter Corporation Act of 1902 the 
Council were given power to widen Alphington- 
street, and on the carrying out of the improve- 
ment a number of the working classes would 
be dispossessed of their dwellings. 

War MEMORIAL, EARLET.—A tablet was re- 
cently unveiled in the Parish Church, Earley, 
in memory of the men from that district who 
fell in the South African war. The tablet, 
which has been placed on the wall to the 
right of the chance! arch and near the lectern, 
is of gilt bronze, with embossed border and 
lettering. It has been designed and executed 
in beaten work by Mr. Bertram Reynolds, of 
Westminster. 


—_——_e->-—e—_____- 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


DunDEE Masons’ Waces.—A meeting of re- 
presentatives of masters and operative masons 
in Dundee was held on the 5th inst. to con- 
sider the wages question. It was intimated 
that, in view of the present state of trade, the 
masters were not prepared to renew the 
present agreement, but that no reduction 
would be made meantime. 

Trks-sipRg Btitpinc Dispute.—There seems 
to be every probability that the struggle 
between the master builders of Tees-side and 
the Hartlepools and the bricklayers, 
plasterers, and their labourers is going to be 
a keen and determined one. Negotiations 
between the two parties have come to an end, 
and it will be remembered that a week ago 
the men came out on strike, refusing the 
employers’ offer to extend the notice for a 
week whilst negotiations were continued. The 
employers at a recent meeting decided 10 
throw open their shops on May 9 to any work- 
men at the following rates Bricklayers 94d. 
Q94d.; bricklapyers' 
Middlesbrough, 


plasterers, 
Stockton, 64d.; 


par hour; 
abourers, 
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64d.; the Hartlepools, 64d.; lasterers’ 
labourers, Stockton, 63d.; Middlesbrough, 
The bricklayers, 


E Hartle ools, 7d. 
plasterers, and labourers of the Hartlepools, 
who were served by the master builders with 
a notice for reduction in wages, but whose 
notice was subsequently extended for a week 
in view of the possibility of a settlement will 
probably join in the general strike which has 
taken place on Tees-side, all efforts to effect a 
settlement having proved futile.—Darlington 
Star. 


— —— 
Legal. 


COLLS v. HOME AND COLONIAL 
STORES, LTD. 


TRE following are the concluding judgments 
in this important case.* 

Lord avey: My  Lords,—I am of 
opinion that the finding of the learned Judge 
who tried this action as to the facts of this 
case is borne out by the evidence, and I 
accept his finding as the basis of my judgment. 
After describing the dimensions of the room 
on the ground foot of the plains pene 
which is used as an office, Mr. Justice Joyce 
says: — It is, I think, the result of the 
evidence that it has ordinarily, if not always, 
been the practice to make use of the electric 
light in the back part of the room, and a most 
extraordinary amount of light from the win- 
dows in Worship-street would be required to 
enable the use of the electric light in the back 
part of the room to be dispensed with, even on 
ordinary days. Practically, I think it may be 
taken that the use of electric or some other 
artificial light is now and must always be 
necessary in order to light the back part of 
the room, even in the daytime. There is no 
evidence to show that such an extraordinar 
amount of light has been enjoyed or acquired 
for anything like the period of twenty years. 
And the learned Judge sums up his finding in 
these words: — Apart from any question with 
respect to the back part of the plaintiff's 
premises and to the extraordinary light re- 
quired, if it be possible to be obtained so far 
back in the absence of illumination by electric 
light, the plaintiff's premises would still, in 
my opinion, after the erection of the defen- 
dant’s building be well and sufficiently lighted 
for all ordinary purposes of occupancy as a 

lace of business. For all ordinary days they 
have amply sufficient light—at present they have 
abundance of nei, and are, in my opinion, un- 
usually woll lighted. If, as it is contended on 
behalf of the plaintiffs, they are entitled to 
the full amount of light now enjoyed without 
appreciable diminution, the plaintiffs would 
have a good cause of action upon the erection 
of the defendant's building, though it might 
perhaps be doubted whether the diminution 
that would be caused by the defendant’s build- 
ing if and when erected is sufficiently serious 
to entitle the plaintiffs to an injunction.” 

On these Andoks the learned Judge, follow- 
ing the judgment of Mr. Justice Wright in 
Warren v. Brown, which had not then been 
reversed bv the Court of Appeal, held that the 
action failed and must be dismissed. The 
Court of Appeal reversed this judgment. The 
legal grounds of their judgment are contained 
in a single sentence. “If ancient lights, 
says Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy, are inter- 
fered with substantially, and real damage 
thereby ensues to tenant or owner, then that 
tenant or owner is entitled to relief.“ By the 
expression “interfered with substantially” I 
understand the Lord Justice to mean ‘‘if the 


to have the full amount of light which has 
gained access to the tenement by the ancient 
windows during the previous twenty years 
maintained without substantial diminution. 
The real damage may be occasioned by 
an alteration in the internal structure of the 
dominant tenement which has been made 
within the period of twenty years or its 
adaptation within that period to some special 
use for which an extraordinary amount of light 
is required, but, nevertheless, if the proposition 
be sound, the owner or occupier of the tene- 
ment is entitled to be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of the light required for his altered 
premises or for the special use to which he has 
put them. In perfect consistency with this 
view of the law, Lord Justice Vaughan Wil- 
liams expressed a doubt whether the rule of 
45 degrees can any longer be applied even as a 
rough measure. 

The question for your Lordships to deter- 
mine is whether this view of the law is 
correct, or, in other words, what is the true 


o See our last issue, p. 501. 


nature and extent in English law of the ease- 
ment of light. It must be regretfully admitted 
that the numerous decisions on this subject 
in the courts are not easily reconcilable and 
are not infrequently contradictory. No jede- 
ment of this House has been referred to, 
except that in the case of Jones v. Tapling 
(2 H.L. 290), the decision in which does not 
directly affect the point now before your Lord- 
ships. I do not propose to travel through the 
long catena of authorities. They were 
copiously referred to at the Bar, and the 
principal cases are stated and carefully 
analysed in the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Wright in Warren v. Brown. 

My Lords, you will find that in the earlier 
authorities the obscuration of light to a tene- 
ment having ancient lights is dealt with on 
the footing of a nuisance. In Alfred’s case 
(9 Co. 57a) the ‘‘hindrance of light” is 
treated in the same category as the nuisance 
of fouling the air by pigstyes. In the Fish- 
mongers’ Company v. East India Company 
(1 Dick 153) Lord Hardwicke said, As to the 
question whether the plaintiffs’ messuage is 
an ancient building so as to entitled them to 
the right of the lights, and whether the plain- 
tiffs’ lights will be darkened, I will not deter- 
mine it here, for if it clearly appeared that 
what the defendants are doing is what the 
law considers as a nuisance, I would put it in 
a way to be tried. . But I am of 
opinion that it is not a nuisance contrary to 
law, for it is not sufficient to say it will alter 
the plaintiffs’ lights, for then no vacant piece 
of ground could be built on in the City, and 
here there will be 17 ft. distance, and the 
law says it must be so near as to be a nuisance. 
It is true the value of the plaintiffs’ house may 
be reduced by rendering the prospect less 
pleasant, but there is no reason to hinder a 
man from building on his own ground.“ 

Consistent with this view is the direction of 
Best, C.J., to the Jury in the oft-quoted case 
of Back r. Stacey (2 Car. and P. 465). The 
learned Judge said, “It was not sufficient to 
constitute an alleged obstruction that the 
plaintiff had, in fact, less light than before, 
nor that his warehouse, the part of his firm 
principally affected, could not be used for all 
the purposes to which it might otherwise be 
applied. In order to give a right of action 
there must be a substantial privation of light 
sufficient to render the occupation uncomfort- 
able, and to prevent the plaintiff from carry- 
ing on his accustomed business (that of a 
grocer) on the prom aes as beneficially as he 
had forinerly done.” In Clark v. Clark 
(L. R. 1 Ch. 15), Lord Cranworth stated the 
question thus: —“ Whether the obstruction is 
such as to deprive the party of such a supply of 
light as he might reasonably calculate on en- 
joying.” After saying that the plaintiffs’ 
rooms were rendered less cheerful, he adds, 
“but I cannot think that this is such an ob- 
struction of light as to amount to a nuisance. 
. . . What the plaintiff is bound to show is 
that the buildings cause such an obstruction 
of light as to interfere with the ordinary 
occupations of life.“ In Robson v. Whitting- 
ham, decided in the following year (LR. 
1. Ch. 442), the Lords Justices Knight, Bruce, 
and Turner expressed themselves as entirely 
satisfied with Lord Cranworth’s judgment, 
and Lord Justice Turner accentuated his 
5 by saying that he thought this class 
of cases had been carried too far before the 
decision in Clark v. Clark was pronounced. 
Nothing that I ¢an say will add to the respect 
and authority with which the opinions of those 
two learned and experienced Judges must com- 
mand with your Lordships. 

It has been thought that the third section 
of the Prescription Act (2 and 3 Wm. 4, c. 71) 
altered substantially the previously existing 
law as to ancient lights, and had the effect of 
conferring on the owner of the dominant tene- 
ment, by twenty vears’ enjoyment, an abso- 
lute and indefeasible right to the full amount 
of the light enjoyed during that period. And 
it must be admitted that the language of the 
section lends some plausibility to that opinion. 


It is, however, not consistent with the lan- 
guage of Lord Cranworth in Clark rv. 
Clark, and the point was expressly 


determined by the Lords Justices James and 
Mellish in Kelk v. Pearson (L. R. 6 Ch. 809), 
decided by them in the year 1871. 

Lord Justice James there says: —“ IJ am of 
opinion that the statute has in no degree what- 
ever altered the pre-existing law as to the 
nature and extent of this right. The nature 
and extent of the right before that statute was 
to have that amount of light through the 
windows of a house which was sufficient, 
according to the ordinary notions of mankind, 
for the comfortable use and enjoyment of that 
house as a dwelling-house, or for the beneficial 
use and occupation of the house if it were 
a warehouse, shop, or other place of business. 
That was the extent of the easement, a right 
to preron: your neighbour from building 
on his land so as to obstruct the access of 


sufficient light and air to such an extent as to 
render the house substantially less comfortable 
and convenient.” The statute, in fact, ba 
only altered the conditions or length of user 
by which the right may be acquired, but not 
the nature of the right. 

In the case of the City of London Brewery 
Company v. Tennant (L. R 9 Ch. 212), Lord 
Selborne expressed his complete adherence to 
the view of the law taken in the case of Kelk 
v. Pearson, correcting some impressions which 
might have arisen from the language used is 
some former cases by some learned Judges 
This doctrine, however, has not been un- 
challenged. In an Irish case of Mackey r. 
Scottish Widows’ Society (Ir. Rep. 11, E 
541), decided in 1877, Lord Justice Christian 
criticised in vigorous language the judgments 
of Lord Justice James and Lord Selborne, and 
held that the right is to an average maximum 
of the light which nature shedding 
upon the window for twenty years before the 
defendant interrupted it. It is also difpcult 
to reconcile the language used by the Lords 
Justices Cotton and Bowen in the case of 
Scott v. Pape (31 Ch. D. 554), or the language 
of the Queen's Bench Judges in Moore e. 
Hall (3 Q.B.D. 178), with the decisions in Kelk 
r. Pearson and City of London Brewery 
Company v. Tennent, though the authority 
5 those cases was not in terms questioned by 
them. 

My Lords, I regard the decisions in Kelk e. 
Pearson and the City of London Brewery 
Company v. Tennant as complementary to. 
and on the same lines with, Lord Cranworth's 
judgment in Clark v. Clark. And so regard- 
ing it, I entirely approve of it. Lord Justice 
Romer, however, in delivering the judgment 
of the Court in Warren v. Brown (1902, 1 KR 
15), seems to have taken a different view of 
the effect of Kelk v. Pearson. He says: 
„Since Kelk v. Pearson it is im ible to 
hold properly that the statutory right. is not 
interfered with merely because after the in- 
terference the house comes up to a supposed 
standard as to what a house ordinarily re- 
quires by way of light for purposes of in- 
habitancy or business,’’ and he quotes some 
words used by Lord Justice Mellish at p. 614 
of the Report. 

I must remark that the particular point 
which was under discussion in Warren r. 
Brown, and in another form in the present 
case, was not before the Court in elk r. 
Pearson. There was no question there of a 
claim for protection in the use of an extra- 
ordinary amount of light required for some 
special purpose, or required for some unusual 
pouan in the interna] structure of the 

uilding. And I regard what was said by 
Lord Justice Mellish as directed to the argu- 
ments addressed to the Court in that case. 
According to any standard short of holding 
that the right is to all the light which has 
come through the window, the right to light 
has a ragged edge to it, and it is impossible 
to assert that any man has a right to a fixed 
amount of light ascertainable by metes and 
bounds. I do not think that Lora Justice 
Mellish intended to differ from Lord Justice 
James, and in the City of London Brewery 
Company v. Tennant, when Lord Justice 
James repeated the substance of what he had 
said in the earlier case, Lord Justice Mellish. 
according to the report, contented himself with 
a simple concurrence. 

My Lords, I must trespass on your indul- 
gence for a few moments by adverting to an 
impression which has been entertained by some 
distinguished Judges, and was the subject of 
argument at the Bar, to the effect that within 
the space of a few months Lord Cranworth 
overruled himself. The judgment in Clark s. 
Clark was delivered on November 25, 1865, 
and that in Yates v. Jack was delivered on 
March 24, 1866. It was thought by Lord 
Chelmsford in Calcraft v. Thompson (15 W. R 
463) that the effect of the later case was to 
hold the dominant tenement entitled to the 
whole light that had previously been enjoyed, 
and V. C. Wood, in Dent v. Auction Mart 
Company (L.R. 2 Eq. 238), to a certain extent 
shared the same impression. There is not a 
hint in the judgment in Yates v. Jack which 
indicates that Lord Cranworth thought he 
was departing from the law as laid down in 
his earlier jo ement Both cases were decided 
and probably reported before Robson o. Whit- 
tingham, but the Lord Justices, as we have 
seen, adopted Clark v. Clark as an authority 
which had their approval. And, if the question 
at issue in Yates v. Jack be looked it will 
be seen that the argument to whi 
Cranworth’s judgment was directed was that 
it was not necessary for the plaintiff to have 


the ordinary quantity of light because the 
business which they were carrying on required 
a diminished quantity only. t was the 


argument to which Lord Cranworth could not 
accede. So understood, and reading it by the 
light of Clark v. Clark, I do not dissent from 
the language used by Lord Cranworth in 
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Yates v. Jack: — The right conferred by the 
statute is an absolute indefeasible right to 
the enjoyment of the light without reference 
to the purposes for which it has been used. 
Your Lordships were told, and my experience 
at the Bar oonfirms it, that the order made in 
Yates v. Jaek has been adopted as a common 
form of order in cases of this description. 
I think this is unfortunate. It was a very 
Proper order to make in that case, and in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, or perhaps 
ninety-nine out of one hundred, where no 
Question arises such as that in the present 
case, it would be sufficient and appropriate. 
But it is an erroneous proceeding to deduce 
an absolute rule of law from the form of an 
order in a particular case. 

In Lanfranchi v. Mackenzie (L.R. 4 Eq. 421) 
V.C. Malins held that a person could not by 
using the dominant tenement for a period lese 
than twenty years for some special purpose 
requiring an extraordinary amount of light 
a oara of wnat v 5 E t 
Ordinary pur of inhabitancy or Dusiness, 
entitle himsel to protection for such extra- 
3 requirements, and thereby impose 
an additional restriction on his neighbour’s 
use of his own land. In that case, as in the 
present one, it was not proved that the extra- 
Ordinary amount of light had been used for 
twenty years. ‘“‘No man, said the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, quoting the words of another Judge, 
“can by any act of his own suddenly impose 
a new restriction on his neighbour.” In their 
judgment in Warren v. Brown (1902, 1 K.B. 
15, at p. 24) the Court of Appeal dissented 
from this decision, and their opinion was a 
logical conclusion from the views which they 
expressed as to the nature and extent of 
the easement. My Lords, I do not concur 
with the opinion of the Court of Appeal, for 
I think that the case of Lanfranchi v. 
Mackenzie was rightly decided. I agree with 
the Vice-Chancellor that it would be con- 
trary to the principles of the law relating to 
easements that the burden on the servient 
tenement should be increased or varied from 
time to time at the will of the owner of the 
dominant tenement. The easement is for access 
of light to the building, and if the building 
retains its substantial identity, or if the 
ancient lights retain their substantial identity, 
it does not seem to me to depend on the use 
which is made of the chambers in it, or to be 
varied by any alteration which may be made 
in the internal structure of it. I do not pro- 
pose to discuss at length the question how far 
a variation in a tenement will destroy an 
easement appurtenant to it. The law on that 
subject is as old as Luttrell's case (4 Co. 320 

In the case of Martin v. Goble (1 Camp. 320) 
a malthouse had been converted into a work- 
house, and it was held that the house was 
entitled to the degree of light necessary for a 

malthouse, not for a dwelling-house. That 
case has been the subject of much criticism, 
and I think that some Judges have thought 
that the language of the Lord Chief Baron 
had a wider scope than it was intended to 
have. Following the suggestion of Vice- 
Chancellor Wood it may be supported on the 
ground that (to use the language of Luttrell’s 
case) the alteration affected the substance and 
not only the quality of the tenement. 

But while agreeing that a person does not 
lose his easement by any change in the in- 
ternal structure of his building or the use to 
which it is put, and that regard may be had 
not only to the present use but also to any 
ordina uses to which the tenement is 
adapted, I think it is quite another question 
whether he is entitled to be protected at the 
expense of his neighbour in the enjoyment of 
the light for some special or extraordinary pur- 
pose. It is agreed on all hands that a man 
does not lose or restrict his right to light by 
non-user of his ancient lights or by not using 
the full measure of light which the law per- 
mits. If that measure be by common law or 
by the statute the whole amount of light 
which has had access to his windows, cadit 
questio. But if this view of the law be not 
accepted, you must introduce that supposed 
standard” which Lord Justice Romer re- 
pudiates. If the actual user is not the test 
where the use falls below the standard of 
what may reasonably be Required for the 
ordinary uses of inhabitancy and business, why 
(it may be asked) should it be made a test 
where the use has been of a special or extra- 
ordinary character in excess of that standard. 
It does seem to me unreasonable to hold that 
where a man for his own oonvenience or profit 
converts two or more rooms of his house into 
one without making provision for lighting 
them, or converts a portion of his house into 
a photographic studio, or puts it to some 
similar purpose, he can suddenly call upon his 
neighbour to leave him a supply of light which 
is rendered necessary only by such alteration 
and thereby impose what is in substance an 
in truth an inoreased burden on his neigh- 
bour. If the action be brought a month before 


the change it would be dismissed. If it be 
brought a month afterwards an injunction 
would be granted. I am of opinion that the 
Courts have gone too far in this question of 
lights, and have imposed undue restrictions on 

rsons in the exercise of their lawful right to 

uild on their own land. 

In the second argument before your Lord- 
ships the leading counsel for the respondents 
contended that his clients had for more than 
twenty years enjoyed the access of light over 
the appellant's land to their ground floor 
office in its present condition. I believe that 
all your Lordships are agreed with Mr. Justice 
Joyce that there is. no proof to support such 
a contention. The fact relied on was not put 
in issue at the trial, and the evidence was 
not directed to it. If the plaintiffs had in- 
tended to claim and rely on a special ease- 
ment of that description, it was for them to 
state their claim and prove the facts to support 
it. It is unnecessary to say, therefote, whether 
such a claim would be good in law. Vice- 
Chancellor Malins thought it could be sus- 
tained if the special user was had with the 
knowledge of the owner of the previous tene- 
ment. I will only say that I see some diff- 
culties in the way, and reserve my opinion. 

My Lords, I must apologise for the length 
at which I have trespassed on your attention. 
According to both principle and authority, I 
am of opinion that the owner or occupier of 
the dominant tenement is entitled to the un- 
interrupted access through his ancient windows 
of a quantity of light, the measure of which is 
what is required for the ordinary purposes of 
inhabitancy or business of the tenement accord- 
ing to the ordinary notions of mankind, and 
that the question for what purpose he has 
thought fit to use that light, or the mode in 
which he finds it convenient to arrange the 
internal structure of his tenement, does not 
affect the question. The actual user will 
neither increase nor diminish the right. The 
single question in these cases is still what it 
was in the days of Lord Hardwicke an 
Lord Eldon, whether the obstruction com- 
plained of is a nuisance. I do not myself 
think that this rule is difficult of application 
in practice. In the majority of cases no such 

uestions as those which have been raised in 

arren v. Brown and the present case occur. 
The experience of surveyors who are practi- 
cally conversant with this matter is entitled 
to great respect. As Mr. Vigers states in 
his evidence, they have adopted a working 
tule for the purpose of advising those who 
consult them and pene differences by nego- 
tiation. The rule of 45 degrees is not, of 
course, a rule of law, and is not applicable 
to every case. But I agree with Lord Sel- 
borne that it may properly be used as primd 


facie evidence. 


For these reasons I think that the appeal 
should be allowed, and the decree of Mr. 
Justice Joyce restored with costs here and 
below. 

Lord Robertson concurred in the judgments 
that had been delivered. 

Lord Lindley: Mv Lords. Mr. Justice 
Joyce, who was asked to grant an injunction 
before the defendant’s buildings had been 
erected, considered that although the buildings 
would sensibly diminish the plaintiffs’ light, 
the diminution would not materially affect his 
comfort or convenience, and would not be 
sufficient to entitle the plaintiffs to any 
relief, and he dismissed their action. The 
Court of Appeal, however, took a different 
view, and granted a man calor injunction 
Ordering the defendant to pull down part of 
his building, which had been completed after 
the injunction had been refused. Hence the 
appeal to your Lordships. 

The language of section 3 of the Prescrip- 
tion, Act 2 and 3 Will. 4, c. 71, shows that 
in order to acquire a right to light there must 


1. Access and use of light, not accesa alone. 
Access here is understood to refer to free 
passage of light over the servient tenement; 
see per Fry, L. J., in 31 Ch. D. s. 75, and per 
Kay, J., in 40 Ch. D. 26. 

2. Such access and use must be to and for 
some dwelling-house, workshop, or other 
So, (a to which see Harris v. De Pinna, 
33 Ch. D. 238). 


3. Such access and use must be actually 
enjoyed therewith. 

. Such enjoyment must be without inter- 
ruption for twenty years. 

5. If all these are proved, the right to the 
access and use of light so enjoy mes 
absolute and indefeasible, unless it can be 
n by some deed or writing. 

ausing here for a moment, it will be 
observed that the statute does not in terms 
confer a right to light, but rather assumes 
its acquisition by use and enjoyment, and 
declares it to be absolute and indefeasible.” 

Again, your Lordships will observe that 
nothing is said about enjoyment as of right; 
and notwithstanding section 5 of the Act, 


which refers to enjoyment as of right, it“ was 
early decided that as regards light claimed 
under section õ enjoyment as of right need not 
be alleged or proved; and that the right, 
whatever it may be, is acquired by twenty 
years’ use and enjoyment without interruption 
and without written consent. See Truscott v. 
Merchant Taylors Company, 11 Ex., 855, and 
Frewen v. Phillips, 11 C. B., N. B. ; 
Simper v. Foley, 2 J. ana H. b56, and Har- 
bidge v. Warwick, 3 Ex. 557. This was not 
so under the old law. 

As regards use and enjoyment there are 
some instructive decisions on unfinished and 
uninhabited , and on windows kept 
closed by shutters. These decisions show 
that a right to light may be acquired in 
respect of a house which has stood for twenty 
years without being occupied or even finished 
80 as to fit for occupation; and that the 
fact that shutters have n closed for some 
months at a time does not prevent the ao- 
quisition of a right to light through the 
windows. See Courtald +. Legh, L.R. 4, 
wae pooper 1 999 art 40 Ch. D. 21; 

ollis r. Laugher, „ 3 Ch. 659; i : 
Baxter, 1900, 2 Ch. 143. AE 

These decisions did not, however, turn upon 
or settle with any precision the amount of 
light to which a right is acquired by twenty 
years user. Nor is the statute clear upon 
this point. At one time it appears to have 
been considered that in all cases the size and 
situation of the aperture through which light 
had come for twenty years formed both the 
maximum and minimum measures of the right 
acquired, without reference to the use and 
enjoyment of the light which had so come. 
This view was ed on some observations 
mado by Lord Westbury in Tapling v. Jones, 
li H. L. 305-6, and on Lord Cranworth's 
judgment in Vates v. Jack, 1 Ch. 295, which 
i wilt notice presently. Lord Chelmsford 
00 o same view in Calor : 
18W.. 387 aft v. Thompson, 

ut this view was emphatically negatived 
by the Court of Appeal in Sue ad Kelk 
v. Pearson, 6 Ch. 809; The City of London 
Brewery Company v. Tennant, 9 12, and 
Leech v. Seveder. 9 Ch. 463. In Moore v. 
Hall, 3 Q.B.D. 178, however, both Mellor and 
Manisty, JJ., adopted the interpretation thus 
repudiated, but it does not appear that this 
were aware of the repudia: ion. 

Kelk r. Pearson shows that in ordinary 
cases a person does not necessarily acquire 
a right to all the light he has had for twenty 
years. He may have had more than he 
reasonably required either for domestic or 


business purposes; and in that case his right 
18 ae to the amount of light reasonably 
required. 


here can be no doubt that Lord Cran- 
worth’s language in Yates v. Jack, and the 
headnote to it, and the form of injunction 
granted, have been regarded as authorities for 
the view that in all cases the statute confers 
a right to all the light which has come to a 
window for twenty years; and there are 
passages in the judgments of Cotton and 
Bowen. L. JJ., in Scott v. Pape, 31 Ch. D. 
554. which support the same view. This is to 
be regretted as it has tended to unsettle the 
rule laid down in Kelk v. Pearson. The 
decision in Yates v. Jack did not, however, 
really go so far as has been supposed, for the 
plaintiff’s windows were darkened to such àn 
extent as to render the plaintiff's house much 
less convenient for purposes of business than 
it was before. The case did not turn on the 
mere fact that some diminution of light was 
proved. The pamti right to light was 
clearly infringed, whether the measure of the 
light to which he was entitled was all that 
had come through his windows or only so 
much as was reasonably necessary for business 
purposes. If these facts are borne in mind, 
nothing will be found in the actual decision 
which conflicts with the views previously ex- 
pressed by Lord Cranworth in Clark v. 
Clark, 1 Ch. 16, and adopted by the Court 
of Appeal in the cases already mentioned. 

e common form of injunction in these 
cases is that adopted in Yates v. Jack (L.R., 
1 Ch. 295) and Dent v. Auction Mart Company 
(L.R., 2 Eq., at p. 255). It is to restrain the 
defendants from erecting any building so as to 
obstruct the free access of light to the ancient 
windows of the plaintiff, as such access was 
enjoyed previously to the taking down of the 
house which formerly stood on the site of the 
dendane new 1 

is form is framed upon the supposition 
that the plaintiff has established his right to 
the amount of light which he in fact enjoyed 
before the obstruction complained of. But it 
by no means follows from the form that every- 
one is entitled to an injunction who oan prove 
that he has been depri of some of the light 
which he in fact had before it was interfered 
with. He may have had more than he can 
acquire a right to use and enjoy in future. 1 
am, however, under the impression that this 
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inference has been drawn and that the form 
has been regarded as strengthening the view 
of the law repudiated in Kelk v. Pearson. 

So to regard the form is, in my opinion, a 
mistake. The doctrine laid down in Back v. 
Stacey (2 Car. and P. 465), as I understand it, 
is the same as that laid down, although in 
sumewhat different language, by the Court of 
Appeal in Kelk v. Pearson (6 Ch. 809) and 
the City of London Brewery Company v. Ten- 
nant (9 Ch. 212), and must, I think, be taken 
as finally established and as good, sound law 
which your Lordships should adopt, notwith- 
standing the observations in the Irish case of 
Mackay v. Scottish Widows’ Company (Ir. Rep. 
11 Eq. 541). That doctrine, as stated in the 
City of London Brewery Company v. Tennant, 
is that, generally speaking, an owner of 
ancient lights is entitled to sufficient light 
according to the ordinary notions of mankind 
for the comfortable use and enjoyment of his 
house as a dwelling-house, if it is a dwelling- 
house, or for the beneficial use and occupation 
of the house if it is a warehouse, a shop, or 
other place of business (see 9 Ch, 216. 1) The 
expressions ‘‘the ordinary notions o man- 
kind,” “comfortable use and enjoyment, 
and ‘beneficial use and occu ation,“ int ro- 
duce elements of uncertainty; but similar un- 
certainty has always existed and exists still 
in all cases of nuisance, and in this country 
an obstruction of light has commonly been 
regarded as a nuisance, although the right 
to light has been regarded as a_ peculiar 
kind of easement. 

If a more absolute standard had been 
adopted in all cases certainty would, no doubt, 
have been gained; but the consequences would 
frequently have been very oppressive on the 
owner of the servient tenement, and far more 
so than under the old law. The owner of the 
servient tenement could have done nothing 
on his own land which, in fact, diminished the 
light acquired by his neighbour, even if all 
of it was not wanted for comfortable enjoy- 
ment or business purposes. It would follow 
that the owner of a piece of vacant land 
opposite to a house in an ordinary street 
could not build upon it at all after twenty 
years. The adherence to the old but un- 
certain standard of comfort and convenience 
avoids the danger of oppression and extortion, 
and renders it necessary to take a wider view 
of each case, especially when an injunction is 
asked for. 

The decision in Kelk v. Pearson has a far- 
reaching effect. If there is no absolute right 
to all the light which comes to a given window 
no action will lie for an obstruction to that 
light unless the obstruction amounts to a 
nuisance. If there is no right of action d 
fortiori, there is no right to an injunction to 
prevent a permanent diminution of light un- 
less it amounts to a nuisance. But in consider- 
ing what is an actionable nuisance, regard is 
had not to special circumstances which cause 
something tq be an annoyance to a particular 
person, but to the habits and requirements of 
ordinary people, and it is by no means to be 
taken for granted that a person who wants an 
extraordinary amount of light for a particular 
business can maintain an action for a diminu- 
tion of light if only his special requirements 
are interfered with. See, as to nuisances to 
persons carrying on delicate trades or re- 
quiring more comfort or freedom from annoy- 
ance than ordinary people, Walter v. Selfe, 
4 De G. and Sm. 322; Crump v. Lambert, 
L.R. 3 Eq. 409; and The Eastern and South 
African Tel. Company v. The Cape Town 
Tramways Company, 1902, A.C., at p. 593, and 
as to the character of the neighbourhood, see 
St. Helens Smelting Company v. Tipping, 
11 H. L. 642. g 

The expression right to light is sanc- 
tioned by the Prescription Act, and is con- 
venient; but its use is apt to lead to error and 
to forgetfulness of the burden thrown on the 
servient tenement. This burden, however, 
ought never to be lost sight of in considering 
the extent of the right claimed in 
respect of the dominant tenement. 

But the adoption of the more flexible stan- 
dard of comfort and convenience has intro- 
duced difliculties of a serious nature, especial! 
when dealing with places of business, and it is 
not surprising that different views on this 
subject should have been taken, and that 
the decisions upon it should be inconsistent 
with each other. That they are inconsistent is 
apparent from the careful review of them by 
Mr. J. Wright in Warren v. Brown, 1900, 
2 Q.B. 722. . 

In applying the rule laid down in Kelk v. 
Pearson it is impossible to avoid considering 
how much light is left and where it comes 
from. But the question to be decided is. not 
how much light is left, but whether he has 
been deprived of so much as to constitute an 
actionable nuisance. If he has, it is no 
defence to say that he has as much light left 
as most other people. See Dent v. Auction 
Mart Company, 2 Eq. 250, 251. Too much 


Glover, 18 


weight may have been given by Mr. Justice 
Wright to the amount of light left in Warren 
v. Brown, 1900, 2 Q. B. 722, and this explains 
the reversal of his decision by the Court of 
Appea!: 

here is no rule of law that if a person 
has 45 degrees of unobstructed light through 
a particular window left to him he cannot 


maintain an action for a nuisance caused by 


diminishing the light which formerly came 
through that window: Theed v. Debenham, 
2 Ch. D. 165. But experience shows that it is, 
generally speaking, a fair working rule to 
consider that no substantial injury 1s done to 
him where an angle of 45 degrees is left to 
him, especially if there is good light from 
other directions as well. The late Lord Jus- 
tice Cotton pointed this out in The Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners v. Kino, 14 C.H. 228; see 
also Parker v. First Avenue Hotel Company, 
24 Ch. D. 282. 

As regards light from other quarters, such 
hight cannot be disregarded; for, as pointed 
out by V.C. James in the Dyers’ Company v. 
King, 9 Eq. 438, the light from other quarters, 
and the light, the obstruction of which is 
complained of, may be so much in excess of 
what is protected by law as to render the in- 
terference complained of non-actionable. I 
apprehend, however, that light to which a 
right has not been acquired by grant or pre- 
scription, and of whick the plaintiff may be 
deprived at any time, ought not be taken into 
account. (See the case just cited.) 

The purpose for which a person mav desire 
to use a particular room or building in future 
does not either enlarge or diminish the ease- 
ment which he has acquired. If he chooses in 
future to use a well-lighted room or building 
for a lumber room for which little light is re- 
quired he does not lose his right to use the 
same room or building for some other pur- 
pose for which more light is required. 
Aynsley v. Glover, 8 Eq. 548, and 10 Ch. 283, 
is in accordance with this view. But if a room 
or building has been so built as to be badly 
lighted, the owner or occupier cannot by 
enlarging the windows or altering the purpose 
for which he uses it increase the burden on 
the servient tenement. Martin v. Goble, 
1 Camp. 380, where a malthouse was turned 
into a workhouse, may, I think, be upheld on 
this principle, and th observations of V.C. 
Wood on Martin v. Goble, in Dent v. Auction 
Mart Company, 2 Eq. 238, support this view. 
There was, in fact, no substantial interference 
with the light to which they were entitled. 

Coming now to the present case, I am 
clearly of opinion that no injunction, and cer- 
tainly no mandatory injunction, ought to have 
been granted. Mr. J. Joyce was asked for an 
injunction and he refused it, and, in my 
opinion, quite rightly. He came to the con- 
clusion that although there would be a sensible 
diminution of light and some inconvenience 
to the plaintiffs, yet they had not established 
by twenty years’ user a right to all the light 
which they had had, and that the obstruction 
complained of would not amount to an action- 
able nuisance, and so infringe the plaintiffs’ 
right. The Court of Appeal, taking a different 
view of the amount of light to which the 
plaintiffs were entitled, reversed this decision, 
and ordered a partial demolition of the build- 
ings erected by the defendants. For the 
reasons already given, I have come to the 
conclusion that this was wrong. 

I should stop here were it not that I feel 
very strongly that in any view of the case it 
was one for a mandatory injunction. I 
am convinced that even if the plaintiffs have 
a cause of action, the damages which could 
properly be awarded them would be very 
small, and to grant a mandatory injunction in 
such a case as this would be unduly oppres- 
sive and not in accordance with the principles 
on which equitable relief has been usually 
granted. See the Curriers’ Company v. 
Corbet, 2 Dr. and Sm. 355; Robson v. Whit- 
apua 1 Ch. 442; and The National Provin- 
cial Place Glass Company, 6 Ch. D. 757, at 
p. 761, in all of which an injunction was 
refused, although the plaintiff’s legal right 
had been infringed. In Warren v. Brown 
the Court of Appeal only aie damages. The 
present case is eminently one in which 
damages would be an adequate remedy, even 
assuming the plaintiffs could prove a small 
nuisance for which some damages could be 
properly given; and where that is the case an 


injunction, and especially a mandatory injunc- 
tion, ought not to. issue. 


| . The doctrine that 
where a legal right is continuously infringed 
an injunction to protect it ought to be granted 
is subject to qualification, as was carefully 
Sir George Jessel in Aynsley v. 
q. 551, et seq., and more recently 
by the Court of Appeal in Shelfer v. City of 
London Electric Lighting Company, 1895, 
1 Ch., pp. 310, 314-316, and 322. 

My Lords, the result of the foregoing 
review of the authorities is not altogether 
satisfactory. The general principle deducible 


explained b 


from them appears to be that the right to 
light is, in truth, no more than a right te 
be protected against a particular form of 
nuisance, and that an action for obstruction of 
light which has, in fact, been used and enjoyed 
for twenty years without interruption or 
written consent cannot be sustained unless the 
obstruction amounts to an actionable nuisance, 
and this often depends upon considerations 
wider than facts a licable to the com- 
plainant himself. Phere are elements cf 
uncertainty which render it impossible to lay 
down any definite rule applicable to all casa. 
First, there is the uncertainty as to what 
amount of obstruction constitutes an actionable 
nuisance; and, secondly, there is the uos- 
certainty as to whether the proper remedy is 
an injunction or damages. But not withstand- 
ing these elements of uncertainty the goog 
sense of Judges and juries may be relied upos 
for adequately protecting rights to light on 
the one hand and freedom from unnecessary 
burdens on the other. There must be con- 
sideration for both sides in all these con- 
troversies. In this case the Court of Appeal 
have, in my opinion, gone too far, and the 
ap eal ought to be allowed with costs here and 
elow. 

[The appeal, as reported in our last issue, 
was accordingly dismissed with costs.] 


WIMBLEDON BUILDING ESTATE 


DISPUTE. 

THE case of the Attorney-General r. The 
Wimbledon House Estate Company, Ltd, 
came before Mr. Justice Farwell in the Chan- 
cery Division on the 5th inst.--an action by the 
Attorney-General at the relation of the Urban 
District Council of Wimbledon for a manda- 
tory injunction to restrain defendants from 
building a house in Parkside-gardens, Wim- 
bledon, contrary to the provisions of the Public 
Health (Buildings in Streets) Act, 1888. 

Mr. Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. R. J. 
Parker appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. 

H. Upjohn, K. C., and Mr. Horne for the 
defendants. 

It appeared that about the middle of 1993 
the defendants, Who were developing a build- 
ing estate at Wimbledon, submitted to the 
Council plans and sections of a house they 
proposed to erect on the east side of Parkside- 
gardens, and their contractors commenced 
work on August 31. The Council’s surveyor, 
on September 8, asked defendants to make 
certain amendments in the eel eal a plans so 
as to comply with the Council’s by-laws, and 
defendants, on September 14, made the re 

uired amendments. On September 23, the 

ouncil disapproved of the plans, and notice of 
disapproval was sent the following day, the 
ground stated being that the plans were not 
in accordance with the by-laws. It was 
admitted this was a mistake, but on 
September 28 the defendants’ architects were 
told by the deputy-surveyor to the Council 
that the reason for the disapproval of the 
pans was that the front main wall of the 
illiard room would project 6 ft. 3 in. be- 
yond the line of the main front wall of the 
adjoining house, contrary to the provisions of 
section 5 of the Public Health (Buildings in 
Streets) Act, 1888. At this time the walls of 
the billiard room had been erected to a con- 
siderable height. The Council, on Novem- 
ber 18, gave defendants notice that they were 
offending against the Act, and that they were 
liable to a penalty of 40s. for every day during 
which the offence continued after notice. The 
Council, on November 23, took out a summons 
against defendants, and the Justices imposed 
a penalty of 20“. and costs, which were paid. 
The Attorney-General now alleged that since 
the conviction the defendants had continued, 
and threatened to continue, and intended to 
oom picts the house contrary to the provisions 
of the Act, and he claimed a mandatory in- 
junction for the pulling down of so much of 
the house as infringed the third section of the 
Act. On behalf of the Attorney-General, it 
was argued that, as the offence was a con- 
tinuing offence, the Attorney-General could 
take action in the interests of the public. On 
behalf of the defendants it was contended that 
where there were two remedies both could 
not be pursued. It was also contended that 
the Council had been guilty of laches, and 
that, in the circumstances of the case, the 


‘court ought nét ‘to grant a mandatory order. 


In the result, his lordship, in giving judg- 
ment, said it was not disputed that the iliard 
room in question did go beyond the front 
main wall of the house on the side of it. The 


‘defendants appeared to take the point that as 


they had already been punished by the magis- 
trates they could not now be attacked by the 
Attorney-General. That, however, was a mis- 
apprehension. The penalty was one that could 
e imposed and imposed again and again from 
time to time so long as the offence continued. 
He saw no reason why the Attorney-General 
should not be heard to say that he would 
appeal to the Court and maka the defendants 
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Full down the offending structures. The other 
Point taken by the defendants was laches, but 
clelay could not be charged as against the 
Attorney-General. There had been a bold 
«letermination by the defendants to go on 
their own way. He could not say that the 
«Attorney-General ought not to have initiated 
the litigation, and, therefore, he could not say 
that he was not right in asking for a man- 
«latory injunction, which he granted accord- 
ingly.’ j 

stay of execution for a month was 
granted with the view to an appeal. 
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8,965 of 1903.—A. T. Spence, J. H. PRUGH, 
and S. B. Zimmer: Machine for Surfacing or 
Cleaning and Grinding or Polishing Floors 
of Wood and other materials. 


A floor surfacer or dresser, consisting of sur- 
facing rolls, means for revolving said rolls 
upon their axes, means for manually adjusting 
said rolls to engage or clear the floor, and 
means for moving said rolls forward or back 
along the floors to be operated upon. 


10,078 of 1903.—J. CHALLIS: 
Glass Tablets. 


An advertisement tablet, consisting of a plate 
of glass, which is bent or dished, to cause a 
central part of the plate on which the adver- 
tisement is applied to assume a convex or 
concave oval surface, the back of the said part 
of the plate being silvered. 


12.875 of 1903.—W. J. PECKEIT: 
Knockers. 
This consists in the combination with a door 
knocker of mechanism whereby a mechanical 
bell, gong, or the like may be sounded, or an 
electric circuit completed, for ringing an elec- 
tric bell, when the knocker is manipulated by 
knocking at a door. 


Advertisement 


Door 


13.177 of 1903.—SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN, and Co., 
LtD., and T. DawnkR: Clay-working 
Machinery. . 

An apparatus for the treatment of clay, con- 

sisting in the combination with a mixing mill 

of a pug mill or chamber provided with a 

purging screw, and having an outlet partially 

closed by a grid or grating, and a revolving 
knife, secured to the mixer shaft immediately 
outside the partially-cloged outlet. 


13,328 of 1903.—G. WuitrHocse, LTD., F, H. 
Torr, and H. Turner: Band Hinges. 


According to this invention, the rear end of 
the band or strap is formed, as is usual with 
this class of hinge, with an eye to receive a 
hinge pin. Each mounting of a pair between 
which a band or strap is carried is formed 
with a flat surface to bed against the st 
and with holes to receive screws, by which it 
is fixed thereto, and with an outward pro- 
jection or lug, from which projects a stud or 
pin, which is formed in one piece of metal with 
the rest of the mounting. The studs or pins of 
a pair of these mountings together form the 
hinge pin upon which the band turns. âne of 
them passing upwards within the eve and the 
other downwards, and the two preferably just 
about meeting together at the middle of the 
eve. It will be seen, however, that mountings 
of one size may be used for hinges having 
bands of varying widths, as it is not essential 
that the studs or pins of the mountings shall 
meet at the middle of an eye. 


14.554 of 1903.—H. TERRISSE: Treatment of 
Gums and Resins, and the Preparation of 
Varnishes. 


A method of dissolving hard and semi-hard 
resins in siccative oils, consisting in first dis- 
solving the resin in phenol, or a mixture of 
phenol and cresol, at a temperature between 
250 degrees and 290 degrees C., then adding 
to the solution linseed oil and eliminating 
the phenol by distillation. 


15.347 of 1903.—J. Prace and Sons. LTD., and 
W. H. Prace: Waste Water-closets, and the 
like. 

This invention consists in an improved basin 

for waste water-closets. and the like. Accord- 

ing to the improvements, the outlet from the 
basin is placed at the extreme back thereof, 
that is to say, the rear wall of the basin 
drops perpendicularly to the bottom of the 
outlet, of which it forms the back. By this 
means a very efficient flush is obtained, as 

the rush of water from the tipper, after im- 

pinging against the back of the basin, drops 

straight down the outlet. and consequently 
falls with more momentum than when its 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 


opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can 
be made. 
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course is more or less circuitous. To prevent 
any soiling of the basin in front of the outlet, 
a channel is provided in the basin, in that 
position, for holding the water. 


28,778 of 1903..—O. M. EDWARDS: Windows. 


A window, consisting in the combination of a 
guide way, a sash, adapted to move in the 
guide way, a holding device, pivotally mounted 
on the window frame adjacent to the guide 
way, and to bear upon one portion of the 
sash, and also to engage with the movable 
part of another device, a second holding 
device mounted upon the sash, and pro- 
vided with a movable part, adapted to engage 
with a portion of the pivotally-mounted device, 
and to bring pressure against the sash, and 
at the same time cause both devices to increase 
their holding action upon the sash at different 
points thereon, as such movable part is moved 
in one direction. 


3.250 of 1904.--F. SCHUMANN: Slide Ways for 
Saving Persons and Goods from the Upper 
Storics of Burning Buildings. 


Slide ways for saving persons and goods from 
the stories of burning buildings, the distin- 
guishing feature being the arrangement of 
telescoping sections of U-shaped cross-section 
on a carriage, to the first of which sections a 
rope for drawing up the slide way is fixed on 
a raised ladder in connexion therewith, the 
different sections, as they are drawn out from 
one another, are firmly joined together by the 
snapping of a spring-bolt in the groove of each 
part, and a firm slide way is thus formed on 
the ladder. 


3,594 of 1904.—J. H. KIRR: Enamelled Metal 
Tablets or Plates for Facing Walls, Ceilings, 
and the like. 


In carrying out this invention, metal blanks of 
square, oblong, rhombic, rhomboidal, or other 
suitable shape are provided according to the 
pattern to be produced by the tablets, and two 
or more of the edges of each tablet are bent 
so as to form semi-circular flanges, which, 
when the tiles are placed upon a bed of 
mortar, cement, or other fixing material, form 
keys to prevent the tablets from becoming 
detached. 


4,276 of 1904.—J. M. Tour.: Cowls and Fenti- 


lators. 


A cowl or ventilator, consisting of a pipe, 
tapering to a less diameter at its upper end, 
said pipe having a spherical or other suitably- 
shaped ady surrounding the higher end of the 
pipe, and being provided with openings hav- 
ing upward sloping plates for directing the 
air blowing against them in an upward 
direction, a hole in the upper part of the 
sphere permitting the smoke and air to pass 
out, said opening having a suitable cap or 
cover mounted above it. 


4,392 of 1904.-F. Fovcue: 
Heating and Cooling. 


An apparatus for heating and cooling, con- 
sisting in the method of assembling corru- 
gated or non-corrugated hollow plates in 
eet lines, coiled or sinuous paths, in 
parallel or in series, so as to cover surfaces 
of large extent. 


5,985 of 1904.— K. N. FryDENLUND: Method of 
Manufacturing Tiles or other Glazed Articles 
from Slate or Slate Refuse. 


A method of preparing plates, tiles, or the 
like from slate or slate residue, consisting in 
moistening the pulverised slate with a liquid 
pipes by warming together with sodium 
vdrate, colophony, and water, and subse- 
quently adding a dilute sodium silicate solution 
thereto, in subjecting the mass to a compara- 
tively small pressure to mould the same into 
plates or tiles, and in drying the pressed 
articles first at ordinary temperature, then at 
a temperature of from 60 degrees to 100 
degrees C. 


6,007 of 1904.—V. STEGER: Manufacture of 
Artificial Stone, Blocks, or Bricks. 


A method of making artificial bricks, which 
consists in mixing ninety-three parts of sand 
and seven parts of lime, then adding a solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda and water in propor- 
tion of eight pounds of the soda to 100 gallons 
of water, then forming the mixture into bricks 
or the like, then subjecting the article to the 
action of steam for ten hours, more or less, 
the steam being previously brought into con- 
tact with a mixture of caustic potash and 
flower of sulphur. 


17.627 of 1903.—S. Vicers: Detachable or Re- 
movable Parquetry. 


This relates to detachable or removable par- 
quetry, composed of a large number of small 
ieces, having the grain reversed, the pieces 
being glued or fastened together upon thin 
sheets on a backing of cloth, canvas, veneer, 
and finished and polished ready for laving. 


Apparatus for 
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10.702 of 1903.—R. D. Lampson: Electris 
Advertising Devices and Street Indicators. 
A device, comprising a casing provided with 
a sight opening, rollers mounted in said 
casing above and below such opening, a strip 
secured at the ends to said rollers, and pro- 
vided with a perforated metal backing, and 
on its outer surface with objects to be dis- 
played, a shaft carrying toothed wheels 
engaging said perforations, and a motor 
geared to said shaft for intermittently rotating 
said toothed wheels to bring such objects suc- 

cessively before the sight opening. 


20.971 of 1903.—W. H. Baxter: Machinery or 


Apparatus for Elevating, Screening. and 
Loading Broken or Crushed Stone, Ore 
Refuse Clinker, and the like, or other 


Materials. 
The construction of elevating and screening 
mechanism upon a system by which the 
material under treatment is raised by an 
elevator driven from the top and divided into 
sections, the division being so arranged as to 
permit the removal of rejected material at an 
early stage in the operation of the machine, 
thereby minimising the power required to 
drive the machine and the wear and tear in- 
cidental to working it. 


— 2. — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


April 25.—By WILKINSON, Son, & WELCH 
(at brighton). 


Brighton, Sussex.—18, Bedford-sq., f., y. r. 702. £850 
5, West Hill-st., f., w. r. 327. 10. 415 
14. Hampton- pl., f., xv. T. 50. 700 
Hampton-st., freehold stabling, v. r. 10}. .. 150 
5, Hampton-st. (workshops, stores, and 

yard), f., Nels . 305 
April 28.—By STEVENSON & ALEXANDER (at 
Cardiff). 
Ely, Glamorgan.—Ely Moors, two closes of 
pasture land, 6 a. 3 r. 18 p., 11. 1,490 
April 29.— By W. DEW & Son (at Conway). 
Caerhun, etc.. Carnarvon. — The Gorswen 
Estate,“ 592 a. 3 r. 32 p. (in nine lots). 12,191 
May 2.— By DEKENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. 
Whitechapel.—Duncan-st., f.g.r. 2401., rever- 
in ð ͤ ͤ Eataa 3 4,800 
2. Commercial-st. (s.), f., y. r. 65ũr6W . 1,400: 
Hackney.—Well-st., f.g.r. 49l., reversion in 
iim: 8 1.270 
159, 161, 163, and 165, Well-st. (a.), f., y. r. 
I ³ ͤ care ³ðVà E 5 2,695 
By KEusLEVS'. 

Homerton.—57 to 67 (odd), Berger- Id., f., w. r. 

IJ ͤ u eden a ink awe eens 1,350" 

Barnsbury.—Bride-st. (“ White Swan ” b. h., 

etc.), f. g. r. 91. 9s., reversion in 113 yrs. 1.270 


F/ ( 735 
East Ham.—1 to 20, Fabian-st., f., w. r. 
i S naaamini aala 223 1,810: 


By J. W. NEIGHBOTR. 


City-road.—5, Coomb-st., u.t. 20 yrs., g. r. 
Ot. 108; En . e enes 190: 


By JAMES HARRIS & Son (at Fareham), 
Hambledon, Hants.—“ Apless Farm,“ 36a. 3 r. 


7 P. f. 1.450 
Three freehold pastures, 10 a. 3 r. 26 p..... 370) 


Contractions used in these liste.—F.g.r. for freehold: 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; l. g. r. for 
improved ground- rent; g. r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent: 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental ; q. r. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental; 
u. t. for unexpired term ; p. a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years ; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road: sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; eres. for e ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for vard; gr. for 
grove; b. h. for beer-house; p. h. for public-house ; o. for- 
Offices; s. for shops: ct. for court. 


—ꝛů— — 
MEETINGS. 


u FRIDAY, May 13. 

Architectura? Association.—Members’ Dinner, Criterion: 
Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus. 7 p.m. 

Royal Inatitution.—Mr. M. H. Spielmann, F. S. A., on, 
“The Queen Victoria Memorial.“ 9 p. m. 


SATURDAY, MAY 14. 


Architectural Association.—First Summer Visit—to- 
Moor Park, Rickmansworth. 


Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers. —Yorkshire District Meeting, York. 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Visit to St. 
Paul's. 2.45 p.m. 

St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society. — Visit to Lambeth 
Palace, under the guidance of Mr. S. W. Kershaw, 
F. N. A. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Lid. — Visit to Messrs. 
John I. Thornyeroft & Co's Works, Chiswick. 
Members to assemble at the Old Chiswick Church, The 
Mall, at 10.45 a.m. In the afternoon the members will 
visit the power station, London Tramways Depot, 
Chiswick, and will assemble at the main entrance at 
2.30 p.m. 


London Topographical Society (Hall of Staple Inn, 


Holborn). Mr. T. Cato Worstold on “The Fayrest 
Innes of Chancerie.” 3.15 p.m. 


ee „* 
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Poa T Monpay, Mr 16. 
Royal . Institute of British Architeeta—The Rev. J. B. 
Lock, M. A., on “ The Planning of Collegiate Buildings.” 


5 Tnatitution.— Discussion on the paper read 
by Mr. Thomas Bläshill at the meeting of April 18, 
entitled London Streets and Street Traffic.” 8 p. m. 

TUESDAY, May 17. 

Royal Instikution.—Mr. 175 Fletcher, M. A., F. R. S., on 
“ Meteorites,” III. 5 p 

Society of Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. Lasenby 
petty: on “Pewter and the Revival of its Use.” 


8p 
Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo-road, S.E.—Mr. H. Bird- 
wood on “ Iron and Steel under the Microscope.” 
Edinburgh Architectural Association (Assoctates’ Sec- 
dion). —Visit to Melrose and Darnick Tower. 


WEDNESDAY, May 18. 

British Archeological As sociation.—(1) Pa per by Mr. 
C. H. Compton. entitled “Can Votive Offerings be 
Treasure Trove?” ; (2) Mr. R. H. Forster, M. A., on 
Durham and the Rights of Sanctuary.” 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Indtikubton. — 
Ordinary Meeting of the members. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, 
mittee, 8.0 p. m. 
mittee, 5,0, Council Meeting, 7.0. 

' «THURSDAY, May 19. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers (at the Soctety of Arts). 
—Discussion on Messrs. Parsons, Stoney, and Martin's 
paper, entitled “The Steam Turbine as Applied to 

lectrical Engineering.“ 8 p.m. 

FRIDAY, MAY 20. 

Royal Institution.—Professor E. Rutherford, M.A., 
on “ The Radiation and Emanation of Radium. 

Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel).— Paper entitled Practical Notes on the 
Running of Motor Cars and Cycles, by Licut. W. G. 
Windham, R. N. 8 p. m. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers Midland District Meeting, Buxton. 

SATURDAY, May 21. 

Edinburgh Architectural Assosiation.— Visit to Fordell 
(ast le and Old Garden. 

Incorporated 


Association of Municipal and County — 


ncorp 
Engineers .—Midland District Meeting. Concluded. 
—ꝛ — — 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. & M. (Amount should have been stated). 
(James and amounts should have been stated). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 


E. W. 


‘and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 


authors. 7 | 
ti We cannot undertake to return rejected communtos- 
tons. 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news ‘beens 
‘which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 


All communications must be authenticated the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice . can be of anonymous 
communications. , 


Wie are compelled to decline pointing out books and 

‘giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
-@ubject to the appro roval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
at if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not 8 imply its 
acceptance. 

All communicafions regarding li and artistic ` 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to adyertisements and other er exclusive) HED 
‘mess matters should re addressed to 
and not to Edit 8 


‘PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


"s Our aim in this e ee E tha 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and Quantity obviously affect prices a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use ot 
this e 


"BRICKS, &c. 
s 
Hard Stocks. : ..., 116 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and : , 
= Grizzles 113 0 * j 5 
Facing Stocks .. 213 0 jo 95 G 
Shippers ........... . 210 0 5 
Flettons rave 1 10 0 fe at railway, devot. 
Red Wire Cuts ... 113 0 os 5 js 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 0 - 95 j 
Best Red Pressed 

Buabon F % 5 0 0 ree as 99 ry) 
Best Blue P 7 

Staffordshire 4-4 0 A 16 1 
Do. Bullnosse 4 10 0 Pa sî 75 
Best Stour bridge ' 

Fire Bricks...... 4 8 0 ji 95 oe 


Fl 
Double Stretchers 1 
Double Headers... 
Ore BN Side and Ae 6 


COer nsec 660% „6 


ó o o ooo oo 

o o o ooo o9 — - 
2 
8 


Double Stretchers 15 
Double Headers... 14 
One Side and two 

Ends eosin 15 


S ooo O 
Oo 6O00 Oo 
3 
2 


Lad. Election Com- 
General Purposes and Finance Com- 


9 p.m. 


Best Brosely tiles............ eis 


BRICKS, &c.—(Continued). 

Two Sides and £ s. A per 1000 at railway depot. 

one End 15 0 99 99 90 
Splays, Cha 
iar Fault 14 0 0 ys 99 i 97 

on ty, 

White and 

Dipped Salt i 

Glazed ............ 200 js less than best. 

8. d. 

Thames and Pit Sand..........7 3 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast. 6 0 55 99 
Best Portland Cement 30 O per ton, 55 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 35 
Norkx.— The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime. . 128. Od. per yard, delivered. 
ene Fireclay in sacks 278. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 

Batu StoxE—delivered on road wag- s. d. 

gons, Paddington Depot .. 1 65 per ft. cube. 

Do. do. delivered 5 
Nine Elms Dept.... 1 81 „ ss 


PortTLanp SroxE (20 ft. average) 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 


* waggons, Padd ndepot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico 21 s on 
te Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddingtondepét, Nine 
Elms depöt, or Pimlico — 2 24 vs 38 
Ancester in blocks .. . . 1 15 per ft. cube, deld. ly. depòt 
eer 5999 LL 2? 
Greenshill ,, 1 10 35 is 
Darley Dale in blocks... 2 4 15 is 
Eed orsehill 9° 2 5 Be 95 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 0 oe éi 
Red Mansfield „, 2 4 ne š 


Lokk StosE—Robin Hood Quality 


s. d. 

Beappled random blocks 2 nope te cube. 7 

in. sawn two sides 

bande en . ae 2 o doot 

under t. super per foot super. ,, 
6 in. rubbed two sides we 

ditto, ditto 2 6 i * A 
3 in. sawn tw sides 

slabs (random sizes) 0 113 fi Loge 
2 in. to 2 


sizes) .eessesesonereseeicee O0 71 „, is 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 see e 35 

HARD Yorr— 
Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube, 75 
6 in. sawn two sides, 

aonne 8 o n 898 is 

(under t. super Per super. 55 
6 in. rubbed two sides 

Ditto 
3 in. sawn two sides — sa 

„ (labs random sizes) 1 2 „, is 

2 in. self-faced random Ee 

NSC ²˙¹¹A EE 0 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
„ 6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depot . 


sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
eld. rly. depot 
2? _ oe 3 in. do. 1 23 27 27 
SLATES. 
in. in. E s. d. 
20 x 10 best blue Fangor 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
20 x 12 3 17 6 a * 
20 x 10 first quality „, „ 13 0 0 „, ws 
20 x P n op 9s 13 53 0 oe oe 
16 x. ; 12 Ty 
20x10 best blue Port- 
adoe 12 12 6 oe j 
16 x 8 best blue Port- 
madoc ......... 6 12 6 T 35 
20 X 10 best Eureka un- be. Aa ve S 
`` fading green. 15 17 6 „, i 
20 * 12 „ „ 18 7 6 D »» 
18 x 10 es „ 13 5 0 15 ib 
16 x 8 10 0 D PA 
20 x 10 permanent green n 12 6 s5 35 i 
18 x 10 „ „ 12 6 * 92 
16x 8 9 o 6 12 6 ” 57 
TILES. 


s. d. 
pala roA odink stiles. 4 0 1000 at nl. depot. ' 
ip and Valley tt. tiles . 7 par 100 pô 


L 9 


Do. Onami tiles 52 6 „ . 5 a i 
Hi aiey tiles. 4 0 per doz. s „ 
Best 55 rown, or TO aoni 
brindled do. (Edwards) 57 6per1000 „ „, 
Do. 5 do e 60 0 š is oe 
Hip tiles . eee e & O per doz. 1 + 
Valley tiles . 3 Q ao 9° ry) 
Best orMottled Stafford 1 : 
shire do. (Peakes)...... 51 9 per 1000 „ „, 
Do. Ornamental do............. 54 6 35 5 Pa 
Hip tiles ........ eses & 1 per doz. 45 j 
Valley tiles. . 3 8 „ a „ 
st Rosemary” brand 
lain tiles . . 48 O per 1000 os a 
pesi a Ornamental tiles gouge 50 0 „ i a 
Hip tiles ..... 66 . 4 0 per doz. j 5 97 t 
Valley tiles 3 8 35 j oh, 
Best ‘‘Hartshill’® brand 
plain tiles, sand faced. 50. O per 1000 „, s 
35 FeS lll b 47 75 95 97 
5 I 15 A 4 72 PY) 
6696965699960 262% „ ; per OZ. 29 39 
"Hip tiles les „ 3 6 p 5 
WOOD. At per standard. 
s. d. Es. d. 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in, and 4in, l 
by 9 in. and II in . . areca 15 10 0 16 10 0 
Bai wares Ag e . 1410 0 15 10 0 
Battens: best in. by 7 in. and i 
8 in., and 3in. by? in. and 8 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Battens: best 22 by Gand 3 by 6. 0 10 0 less than 


7 in. and 8 in. 


65956565 6060 (OLERTI os os J 


50 o ber 1000 27 „ 


WOOD e 
At per standard, 
E Ss. d. £ 
Deals: seconds .... L O O less thun best 
Battens: second 0 1 W 
Bin. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. ., 9 0 0 9 10 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by Sin... * 8 10 0 9 10 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
1 in. and 11 in. by 7 in. ........... . 010 oe thai 
ANS srecna Sew a 
At per load of 50 ft. 
Fir timber: best middling Danzig 2E s. d. 4 s. d. 
or Memel (average specification) 410 0 500 
Seconds sero 45 0 410 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 10 in.) .. 3 12 6 3 15 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 3 0 0 3 10 0 
Swedish balzszzzz . 215 0 3 0 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 3 0 315 0 
JorvERs’ Woop. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, At per standard. 
Bins by II in 23 0 % 0 6 
3 in. by 9 in . veces 21 0 0 210 0 
Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 17 0 0 18 lo 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. py ' 
IIb 18 10 0 2 0 0 
3 in. by 9 in. 17 10 0 wo 0 
. Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by? in. 13 10 0 14 10 6 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and 9 in. ces sacseouceuecens’ Meee: 15 10 0 16 10 0 
„ in. n 75 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Petersburg: yellow d 
8 in. by rie e 21 0 0 2 10 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in . eons 18 0 0 191: 0 
, aie tec 13 10 0 15 0 0 
Petersburg: second yellow deals, 
Sin. rtr 16 0 0 17 0 6 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in.. >... 14 10 0 16 0 0 
i oe nsrsseesesersrsessso 11 0 0 12 10 0 
ma yellow deals, 3 in. by 
CCC 13 10 0 H 0 0 
Doe 3 in. by 9 in e N 13 0 0 14 6 0 
tens ET . 10 0 0 U 0 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 yilin. 1410 0 15 10 0 
js 75 3 in. by 9 in. 13 10 8 11 10 0 
Batten . 110 12 0 0 
Second white deals, Jin. py il in. 13 10 0 1410 0 
85 ee 3 in. by 9 in. 12 10 0 13 10 0 
ttens 9 10 0 10 10 0 
Pitch- pine: deals secs cai 16 10 0 20 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extru 0 10 0 1 0 0 
Yellow Pine First, regular sizes 35 0 0 upwards. 
Odd mente 24 0 0 28 0 0 
Seconds, regular sizes ‘ 26 10 0 20 10 0 
Yellow Pine odments 200 21 0 0 
Kauri Pine —Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 6 0 3 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak . i 
Large, per ft. cubdde . 2 6 036 
Small ss ic we,“ 8 0 2 3 0 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube. 0,5 0 05 6 
Dry Wuinscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch ...... ... ...... ... ... 007 0 0 8 
2 in. e 0 62 = 
Dry Mabogan ny-Honduras, Ta- | 
basco, per ft. super. as inen. 0 0 9 0 0 n 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
55 9 15 ne 15 1 6 0 20 
ry. Walnut, American, per sup. 
!! ee nee . . 0 010 0910 
Teak, per loaaala ll... 17 0 0 2 0 0 
American White wood "Bias 
per ft. cube... 0 K .. 0 4 0 — 
Prepared Flooring— Per square. 
l in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and. 
/// E 013 6 0 17 6 
li i oy 7 in. yellow, planéd and: 
ner 8 14 0 018 0 
11 it in. 9 yellow, 1 and 
mate e. 016 0 160 
lin. we 7 in. white, planed and ag e 
N 8 2 0 014 8 
1 iu. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched . . .. . . . f 0 12 6 015 ĉ 
11 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
mate tehed FFC 15 0 016 6 
2 in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded. or V. jointed brds. 0 11 0 0 13 6 
qin. by 7 in. do. do. do. O14 0 0 18 0 
l in. by 7 in. white do. do 0 10 0 ‘O21 6 
in. by 7 in. dg. do. do. 0 11 6 0 13 6 
6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 
“JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In Londo or hey 
male Steel Joists, ordinary & ad. s. à 
sections e 6 5 0 „, 7 5 0 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
sections . 826... 9 5 0 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections . . eeeee 7 17 6 81 6 
Flitch Plates 8 5 0 8 15 ù 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions E 
ae ordinary patterns... 7 2 6 . 8 5 
i METALS. Eee ton, in Taani 
eee £ d. 
Common Bars eee (ELTELTE 7 5 0 ots 7 15 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, ork 
- merchant quality... 715 0 8 5 0 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bare” 10 0 0 ... = 
Hon Steel Bars e dee 4 15 8 eat A ; 
00 u, basis ——„ 9 Bee ! 
lv d tines se 17 10 = 
(And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron ( ack)— 
‘sizes to 20 g .. 9 15 0 
97 5 g. 1242 4 „ 10 15 0 eee = 
88 12 5 0 — 
Sheet Tron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2ft. to 
S ft. to 20 Wisse castes eccsarss teense 1215 0 — 
i Ordinary 1 and 24 fg. a . 0 : = 
Sheet Fron, Galvanised, “fiat, best 1 0 0 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. . O0 . = 
js S 22 g. vand dig. 16 10 0 .., = 
2 ge oeeeseses 18 0 0 .. = 
Galvanised Corruga ted Shee 
Ordinary esse to 8 ft. 20 g. g. o ~ 
i „ 22g. and 248. 13 0 0 ... = 
iY) 77 26 g. 2955226 905% 15 0 © TE 
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METALS—Continued. 


Per ton, in London. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by2ft. E s. E s. d 


to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker 11 15 — 
Best S Soft Steel „ oe 12 15 


g. 4 
Cut ‘nails, 3 in. to 6 in bs 
(Under 3 in., e 


LEAD, &. 
oo ton, in ares: 


2E 8. d 
Lrap—Sbeet, English, 3Ib. and up 14 1 
Pi ils 1 


910 0 


pi SOeHHSSSRO SO OHEOOES eee — 
ZINC mp pipe. 
Vieille Montagne ......... 
Silesian. . . . 1 rii 
CorrER— 
Strong Sheets eee pper Ib. 
Thin 


969695923535. 


TIN English Ingots .. 
Sou DER—Plumbers’ 


‚— ; 0 * 


ATES. 
t. delivered. 


15 oz. thirds 


mi 


( ＋6 5333333335 
‚ —„I7ã—* 2 * 3ã2ũ3ꝛũ3ꝛũ EET) 
‚— 666 eee ry Y | 
‚— 222 


——ꝓ—BLr k 6 22 


— ͥ RfLk:ꝶ: bh 300 


‚ •U UT K 0 
Be 6 29 9 3 
pesene 
29 
L 


oP 
os 


woonee 


OIL8, Kc. 
Raw Linseed Oil i r m — 1 5 barrels. per gallon 


Boiled z A 


a 


— 955232 


pot 
OAGSON—GBOtr 


eee ee ee ee | 
ů 9 DTH ** 


‚—U “l 50 


in drums 
Genume data English White Lead per ton 19 
Red Lead, Dr/// .. . 
Best Linseed O Oil Putty 
Stockholm Tar 


BOO 85 0 tet pad pi 


‚——U— 2 *—2V 2 


6664 „ „„ „ „ „6 „6 60 


VARNISHES, &c. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish 
Pale Copal Oak kk 3 
Superfine Pale Elastic Ouk 
Fine Extra Hard 


— u — !łtrP 3170 0B 66 


— VVVxVvVmʒ 6 


Church sr 


‚— rr ee 


G‚H—- ũmd hp „„ „„ „„ „ 6666 


anne Elastic Carriage .................ccccececcee news 
uperfine Pale Elastic Carriage 

Fine Pale Maplſddgdaſei . 3ũ„' 
Finest Pale Durabie Copal 
Extra Pale French Oil Ann eee 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish 
White Copal Enamel 
Extra Pale Paper eens 
Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan 


Seer e ree aneneonees 


— I ꝑ?wſ 30 


„ 6% „„ „ „„ „„ „„ „ „ serene 


‚——ũũꝶꝶõ œ k c * 


G—[— 2x2 ͥ ũ3ſj0 3 


p= pt and — — 


—i ä [ ů dPP j ꝛ2 pw * 


ů—ͤ—y— 24 :. r 06 


‚—̈Dññvͥũ ũ —ꝙm k „66 *** 


G —yU— «k.. O——l ʒ R ‚ ' 7 1 2ũ 63 


SADMDOAON & Oem oO 


eee eee eee ee eee „ „ „ „ „ „„ „„ „„ „ „ „ „60 


9800888880828 


as 


2996909 60 


8888988088888 cance 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“TEE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied 3 
Erom the Office to residents in any part 00 en e United 


at the rate of 19s. per annum ( b PREPAID. 


o al 

of Europa. d „ a New Zealand, India, Chine 

2 Remittances (payable J. 

M AN) bouid de be eddremed to the of on Tas 
Norton! - Ge , W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS i in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
prepaying at the. Publishing Office 19s, per annum ( 
numbers) or 48. 9d. per quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving The Builder by Friday Morning’s Post. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,“ and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. IN. B.— We 

cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building-owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is given, nor any list in which 
the lowest Tender is under 100/., unless in some excep- 
tional cases and for special reasons, 1 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BARNARD CASTLE.—For erecting a villa residence, 
Park-terrace, for Mr. F. . Raper. Mr. F. Farrow, 
architect, 7. Market- place, Barnard Castle. Quantities 
by architect — ; 
Bricklayer and Mason: J. Kyle & Bons, 

Barnard Castle 0.0... ces 
Carpenter and Joiner: T. Borrowdale & Son, 

Barnard Castle* 
si bear and Glazier: C. E. Raine, Barnard 
Be 1 W. Jackson, Barnard Castle“. 

C. W. Stockdale, Barnard Castle. 

R. Wilson, Barnard Castle 
Plasterer: F. Welford, Barnard Castle. 
R. Brotherton, Barnard Castle.... 
Tiler: J. Lancaster, Barnard Castle* 

C. Martin, York «sche. oseesenws 

LG Pa 5 Lartington, Barnard 

SUC “,“, 8 

E. Thompson. Bishop Auckland 
J. & R. Mascall, Bishop Auckland.. 


Total 
accepted 
Tenders. 

about 

£1,000. 


=. 


t aw 


BECCLES.—For the erection of a water tower, Ring- 
field Pumping Station, for the Directors of the 


Waterworks Company. Mr. Ernest A. Brine, 

engineer :— , i 

Tiern Bros. £239 00/C.C. Betts.... £194 0 0 
. Pestell .. 220 0 0 H. A. 

Youngs & Son 195 0 0 . Beccles® . 181 15 0 


BEXHILL’ (Sussex). — For 1,250 tons ot quartzite 


macadam, for the Corporation. Mr. G. Ball, Borough 
Surveyor :— 
' At per ton. 
C. G. German, Portsmouth ........ £0 12 6 
Road Maintenance & Supply Co., 
Gravesend® 0s oid eewnen seen ee 012 6 
Quartzite Coo - O11 7 


BEXHILL.—For constructing an _ 18-in. pipe 
intercepting sewer in Dorset-road, for the Corporation. 
r. G. Ball, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall:— 


M. Hookham £2,739 0 0 J. Jackson.. £1,571 17 11 

J. Kine. 2,178 5 68. Carey... 1.565 0 0 
A. C. Soan.. 1.972 8 O[PPeerless, 
F. Adams .. 1,781 0 0 Dennis, & 
G. C. Rayner 1.631 8 0 Co., East- 

G. Shoesmith 1,577 17 10 bourne.. 1,187 0 0 
(Surveyor’s estimate. £1, 000. 1 

BROMLEY. — For additions and decorations, 


“ Rothesay,” Plaistow-lane, Bromley, Kent. Messrs. 
G. Baines & Sons, architects, 5, Cement: s-inn, Strand, 


W. C.: 
T. T. Crossley & Son VVV 2309 10 0 
raty 262 0 0 


„ Bromley* 
COWES (Isle of Wight).—For the erection of a stable 
as a wing to Old Chariton, Baring-road, West Cowes, for 
Miss Sophia Groves. Mr. P ip Sturdy, architect, 


Bournemouth :— 
J R & Sous 8825 | J. Nichol, .. South- 
amptont ........ £520 


. E. Day 


CROSS KEYS (Mon.).—For erectin ng nineteen houses, 
for the Cross Keys Progressive Building Club. Mr. 
R. L. Roberts, arc 2885 bercarn :— 

J. Williams Pritchard, 
J. Charles Ponty mister, 
Thomas & 1 yona 210 Mon.) 198 10 


E. C. Jordan . 209 W. & D. Thomas 193 0 
Davies Bros. . ‘ 


0 * 


eeee 


DALSTON (Cumberland) For the: erectlon of a 
stene bridge. etc., at Powbeck. Dalston, for Carlisle 
Rural District Council. ' Mr. J. Graham, engineer, 
Bank-chambers, Bank-street; e — 


R. Little. 2507 0 OX. Harrison £404 15 0 
F. Millwood & G. Witsén, 
„ 410 10 0 "Dalston, 


J. Laing & Son 405 14 0 Cumberland* 403 0 0 


DESBOROUGH (Northants). — For constructing 
about 800 yds. of railway to join the Midland Railway, 
for the Co-operative Society. Mr. D. J. Diver, engineer, 


Desborough. Quantities by engineer :— 

Dixon ..... ... . £5,182 Johnson & Langley £3, 700 
Drab ble . 4.662 C. Chamberlain 
Eastwood l 4,660 | Dixon ` 3.526 
Johnson & Son 4, 480 | T. Panter 2,905 
Orton Saud - 4,319] Siddons & Freeman 2,875 
F. Barlow ....... . 4,005 | W. Brown,....... 2,855 
o . 4008 | E. Heycock & Sons, , 
Harris ees 3,050 Gt. Glenn 848 
Smith & Bunning.. 3, 88 


HANWELL.—For road. works ‘(Shakes 


pearce- road, Cu 


mortuary, tool house, ete., for the Parish Council. 


HARROGATE. — For street improvement work 
Harlow Moor-road, South Drive, part of Langcliffe- 
avenue, etc., for the Corporation. Mr. F. Bagshaw, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Offices, 


Harrogate :— 
Harlow Moor- road. 
B. Oxley, Wetherby- lane, Harrogate“ £1,551 1 5 


South Drive. 
E. Long, 5, Albert-terrace, Starbeck® 1,261 16 6 


Portion of Longcliffe Avenue. 


B. Oxley, Wetherby-lane, Harrogate* 453 15 1 
Portion of Tewit Well Road. 
B. Oxley, Wetherby-lane, Harrogate“ 1,234 1 2 


HEREFORD.—For erecting a residence at Adam's 
hill. Breinton-road, for Mr. E. F. Bulmer. Messrs. 
Groome & Bettington. architects, Palace-chambers, 

Hereford. Quantities by the architects :— 


C. Cooke ...... £3,778 5 A. J. Colborne.. £2,678 12 
Bea van W. Bowers & Co. 2,481 2 
Hodges 2,770 0 W. Powell, 
W. P. Lewis Hereford® .. 2,394 0 
. 2.769 10 
Exclusive of sanitary fittings, glazing and casements, aud 
heati ing. ] 


HOUNSLOW.—For erecting stores, stables, and 
foreman's cottage on the Pear Tree Estate, for the 
Heston and Isleworth Urban District Council. Mr. P. G. 
Parkman, Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, Town 
Hall, Hounslow. Quantities hy Engineer :— 

c. Gray, Shepherd's Bush® .... £4,330 1 0 


IPSWICH.—For house, aa and printing works, 
St. Peter's-street, for Mr. T. Garrod. me ae 
Scheuermann, architect, 23, e tect. Ipswich. 
Quantities by ath A 8. Parmenter, Ipswich :— 

W. Grayston . . £1,613 irling ...... ee £1,485 
V. A. Marriott... 1,595 W. H. Death sows 1,475 
G. Kenney ..... . 1,563 | Scales &. Robins .. 1,469 
C. Green 1,510 A. Sadler 1, 420 
M. Death ........ 1,494)G. Grimwood & 

H. J. Winzell . 1,487 Sons, Ipswich“ .. 1,333 
8. Kenne 1,485 


‘KIDDERMINSTER. For additional water supply 
(Contract No. 2) :— 


Biggs, Wall, & (o. na 500 16 5 
C. Jordan & (o. 3.835 0 0 
H. RMbertss 3.713 0 0 
R. W. Fitzmaurice & (o 3,706 19 0 

C. Chamberlaiuů ..uusenena 3.544000 
J. W. Dean, Ltd Uẽm !:. 3,525 0 0 
Davies, Bali, & Co. sient 3,515 0 0 
a Vale & on „ 3.450 0 0 
G. Lyy, Kidderminstes®, ] . 3,123 13 0 


— — — 
KINGLASSIE. - For extension to cemetery, including 


Mr. 


Birrell, architect, 200, High-street, Kirkcaldy. 


Quantities L by architect :— 


A. Wilson £379 0 0] W. Henderson & 

A. Fraser, jun.. 849 0 0 SWM 050 
J. Miller & Sons 820 0 0 W. Page & So 

W. Brown 508 8 s| Thornton! .. 65499 


R.. & J. McKee.. ; 


mberland:read, the. ), for the Urban District Counil. 


Mr. S. W. Barnes. A. M. Inst. C. E., Surveyor, Council Offices, Beall 


Shakespeare Southfield n n Bostonthorpe 

[ Bone CPK (1st part): (end patt). SAn 
i Is. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. £. 8. ole £ s. d. 
F. Fowles 44 eu weseis use 2.087 8 9 438 17 9 1.632 13° 6 193 13 8 803 6 7 
B. Nowell & COO... 1.922 14 11 394 9 11 1.503 14 188 14° 8 | 826 12 7 
Harvey Bros e 8 1.906 8 3 420 l4 8 2 1.574 9 6 | ‘134 8 4 403 7 2 
R. Ballard, Ltd. .......... 1,758 6 4 379 0 0 1,379 12 0 175 12 0 724 14 9 
Woodham & Sons. es 1.743 0 0 359 0 0 1.319 10 O ! 16610 0 673 10 0 
Mowlem & (Oo : 1,646 „6 4 | 36912 6 | 1,330 1 8 157 6 3 705 7 8 
Lawrenc? & Thacker ...... 1,600 16 0 398 19 8 ' 1,372 11 8 163 12 0 777 19 6 
G. Wimpey & cxyoo 1,592 10 0 360 0 0 1.328 0 0 169 0 0 718 0 0 
J. Macklin 4 50356 deaaeearke 1.577 12 0 | 39613 1 1,416 0 6 199 1 1 766 9. 0 
W. Neave & Son® .......... 1,443 12 0 32 13 8 1,186 19 6 156 3 5 655 12 6 


—— 
“4 x 


LONDON.—For making up roadway and paving 
footways of Gunterstone-road extension, for the Fulham 
Borough Council. Mr. F. Wood, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Fulham, 3S.W. :— 


Roadway Footway 5 

B. Nowell & Co.“ ?!““““ £390 0 0 .. — 
J.T. Mears .. 415 0 0 2.2. , — 
G. Wimpey & ko... 455 00 — 
H. J. Greenaa m 480 0 0 = 
J. Ellis & Co. .......... — £113 7 6 
Croft Granite Co., Ltd. — 122 0 Of 
F. BOWLS og ies wit sea 577 15, 8 . 148 18 0 

Alternate Tender 497 15 — 


(Surveyor’s estimate, 1 20.] 
+ Taking up and e good paying extra £5. 


LONDON.—For wood- 8 works. idt the e Royal e Council. 


Engineer, Town Hall, Kensington High-street :— 


Lancaster-road. 


Per super yard.. 


s. d. 
Acme Flooring & Paving €o. (1904), Ltd. 9 9 
Improved Wood Pavement Co., Ltd..... 9 5* 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. ...... Fennen ah 9 6 
J. Mowlem & Co., LdCd os... . 10 9 
B. Nowell & Co 11 9 


LONDON. — For making up roadway and ‘paving 
footways of -Eor paking Fulham, for the Fulham 
1 Council. Mr. F. Wood, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, e 8. W..— 


Boadway. Footway. 

Harvey Bros.¢ ..,.....+. £3387 7 7 .. £175 19 0 
J. T. Meant ..,.,,...-.. 440 0 0 — 

F. Fowles ......... pee. £44 0 O . #124 0 0 
G. Wimpey & Coo. . 479 0 0 2 — 
H. J. Green kam 486 0 0 .. — 
B. Nowell & Co.. 500 0 0 — 

J.. Ellis & Co. eC er 0 a ee 97 10 0 

Imperial Stone „ — se 99 0 0 

— 108 0 0 


Croft Granite Co., Ltd.. 
l [Surveyor 9 estimate. £98. 1 
$ No N 


Mr. Wm. Weaver, Borough 


Weight *s-lane and! Old Brompton- . l 
| Marloes-road. road. Ladbroke grove. 
| 


are. 


Per super yard. Per super yard. | Per puper yard. 
8. d. i s. d. d. 
9 9 7 11* 7 0* 
9 5t 8 2 8 2 
9 6 8 6 7 5 
10 9 8 7 7 4 
10 4 8 3 8 5 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work | By whom Required Premiums 5 
0 7 2 : ‘be Delivers} 
üble re ³ HEWES Peterborough Conncilſ! ll e e ANG rr en id ereaweee td e June 0 
*Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmund. West Suffolk Standing Joint Comitt. . Cf! eS cea y E a ace la ae ats July 2 
CONTRACTS. 
f : Tender ta 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by be Deliver 
ne —— —j— | 
Taking Down Sheds and Removing Materials ...... Manchester Gas Committee........ C. Nickson, Gas Department, Town Hall. Manchester | Mav 11 
Extension of Weetwood Hall, near Wooler ...... Bae es pias iar Dickson, Archer, & Thorp, Solicitors, Alnwick ................ 40. 
Cottage at Weet wood Farrrrr nin. do. do, 
Six Electric Tramcars and Water Sprinkler ........ Pietermaritzburg Corporation .... | Mordey & Dawbarn, 82, Victoria-street, London. 8.W........... | May 16 
Police Station at Dodworth, near Barnsley ........ West Riding County Council ...... J. Vickers Edwards, County Architect, Wakefield .............. | dn. 
Heating Apparatus, Malin Bridge Council School .. Sheffield Corporation ............ H. I. Potter, A. R. I. B. A., 115, Norfolk - street, Sheffield.......... i do. 
Materials, Sewage Work ꝗ ]ñ Eccles Corporatiſii ob G. W. Willis, Sewage Works, Peel Green- road, Patricroft........ do. 
Outbuildings at Isolation Hospital, Beaufort Ebbw Vale U. D. ccc... T. J. Thomas, Town Surveyor. Ebbw Vale. | do. 
Welsh Church at Senghenydd ..............-..0002 fe eee I. J. Thomas, Wellington House, Senghenydd.................. i do. 
Dual Desks for Schools Waterloo-with-Seaforth U. D. C. . | J. I. Thompson, Clerk, Town Hall, Waterloo, Liverpool. do. 
Alterations to 150 and 1790, High-street, Elgin. : J. Jamieson, Architect. 51. High-street, Elgin ................ | do. 
Water ank seen daa s . Chorley Corporation A. Mills, Town Clerk, Chorlee yd. | do. 
Riverside Wall FF Exeter City Council .............. T. Moulding, City Engineer and Surveyor, Exeter l d 
Gasholder Tank Work ..... ö; 8 Ayr. etc.. Gas Company .......... Gasworks, Damside-street, Newton-on-Ayr, N.B. .............. de. 
350 Tons of Broken Granllte Stowmarket U. D. .............- P. C. G. Hayward, Clerk, Stowmarket ................-2...000- j d. 
Four Houses, Drighlington ......sesssssessseseso Miss S, J. Ele T. A. Buttery & S. B. Birds, Architects, Queen-street, Morley .. | dr. 
Road Improvement, Kingston Main Road ........ Leatherhead U.D.C...............- T. Salkield, Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, Leatherhead! May 17 
Open Air Swiming Bath, Rottingdean ............ Brighton Guardians .............. B. Burfleld, Clerk, Parochial Offices, Brighton ................ ' do. 
A...... SE E ER E Swansea Corporation B. Mackenzie, Cray Reservoir Works, Breconshire.............. | do. 
Painting, etc., Great Eastern-street Bridge ........ London County Council... Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. W. do. 
Ashpit Cleansing jj : Bradford Cleansing Committee .... E. Call, Destructor Works, Hammerton-street, Bradford ........ l do. 
Street Works, Station-terrace, etc., Cap 3 Caerphilly U-. D.C᷑õ .... A. O. Harpur, Surveyor, Council Offices, Caerphilly ............ do. 
Street Works, Garth-street, etc., Taff's Well. do. do. ' do, 
Street Works, Lower Commercial-street, Senghenydd do. do. l do. 
Sewerage Works, Peel-street, etc. ..........00000- East Stonehouse U. D. cc. F. A. Wiblin, Surveyor, Town Hall, East Stonehouse, Devon. do. 
Usworth Water Supply Works..............e0 eee. Chester-le-Street R.D.C. .......... J. H. Mole, Surveyor to Council, Chester-le-Street.............. do. 
Materials and Hauling for Main Roads ............ Monmouthshire County Council.... W. Tanner, County Surveyor, Newport, Monmouth ............ 5 do. 
Twelve Houses at Trehar riss e The Oakland No. 2 Building Society Osborne & Rees, Architects, Shingrig- road, Nelson. Glam. ...... 1 do. 
A Chapel, High-street, Mountain agg. T. M. Millar, Architect and Surveyor, Mountain Ash .......... do- 
Tar and Ammoniacal Liquo³ᷣᷣrrrr Lanark Gas Consumers Company .. | Mr. Stewart, Manager at the WOrjkcl . cee eee do. 
Two Dwelling-houses, Letterkenny ) Mr. R. M’Culiagh ................ J. M'intyre, Architect, Letterkennnu ggg ͥ da, 
Two Dwelling-houses, Swallow-lane, Golear........] 0 ka ee eee A. Shaw, Architect, Golear n do. 
*Extending a Building at Schools St. George-in-the-East Guardians .. | Clerk's Office, Raine-street, Old Gravel-lane, E................. do. 
Carting of Graveᷣ!1!ll . ĩ South Stoneham R.D.C. .......... W. J. Potter, District Survevor. Glenroyohhnhnhnnnn May 13 
Materials for Steel Foundeẽĩ9yhůnrr East India Railway Company .. |C. W. Young, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, London, B.C. .......... do. 
Hematite Pig Iron. ee eee do. l do, do. 
Sixty-four Tenement Dwellinggngngs ss Manchester Sanitary Committee... | City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester do. 
Two Shops with Workrooms over . do. do. da. 
Making-up Titchfleld-rd. & Uckfleld-rd., Enfield Lock | Enfleld U. D. ce. R. Collins, Surveyor to the Council, Public Offices, Enfield. ..... do. 
Additions, etc., to Warehouse, etc., Ferry-rd., Bristol | Messrs. T. T. Chard & Sons H. Williams, Architect, Alliance-chambers, Corn-street, Bristol. do. 
Bathrooms, etc., at Union Workhouse ............ Market Bosworth Guardians ...... W. M. Sykes. Chapel-street, Ibstocck min annn da. 
lll y ae eae es Ham EDC. eee are ae / we gras ie W. Warner, Surveyor, Ham Common .................-0eee00- dn. 
Cast-iron Tank at South Elmsall Sewage Works. Hemsworth R.D.C. .............. T. H. Richardson, Hemsworth, near Wakefield ................ do. 
Two Gas Engines, New Wortley Gasworks ........ Leeds Corporation, kuk R. H. Townsley, Gas Offices, Leeds cece eee da. 
11,000 Tons of Derbyshire Lime.................. do. do. do. 
Gas Oil for Manufacture of Carburetted Water Gas.. do. do. do. 
Tubes, Bricks, Flags .......... 000 c eee e ee eevee do. do. dn. 
5,800 yds. of 6-in. Cast-iron Water Mains.......... : Epsom U. D. oo... ccc cece ce eee W. V. Graham, M. Inst. C. E., 5, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster. da. 
( ³ĩo’—qOm Se TA be a Re eS _ Brighouse Corporation .......... Lacey, Sillar, & Leigh, 2, Queen Anne's-gate, Westminster May 13 
Broughton-street SeWwe rr. Edinburgh City Council .......... Burgh Surveyor, City-chambers, Edinburgh .................. Aa 
House at Llandougnd. eee eee | Mr. J. Lloyd Roach .............. J. H. Thomas, Secretary, Pentwyn, Llandaff .................. dn. 
Furniture for Nurses’ Home at Withington ........ Chorlton Guardians .............. D. S. Bloomfield, Clerk, Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester do. 
Sewer, Plough-lane, Beddington,.................. Croydon R. D. o VVPU— ee R. M. Chart, F. S. I., Surveyor to the Council · ꝓ — N üũ dx 
Alterations, etc., Finsbury-road Council School .... Brighton E@ucation Committee .... | T. Simpson & Son, 17, Ship-strect, Brighton (ute da 
Making-up Station-road and Retreat-road.......... Southend-on-Sea Corporation.. |E. J. Elford, Borough Surveyor, Southend-on-Sea.............. dn. 
School, New Elgin: nnn. ened aed ee ee Elgin School Board .............. A. & R. M’Culloch, Architects, 3, Bernard-street, Leite do, 
Alterations, etc., at Farmhouse, Croy, Pluscarden .. | = = ...ceece J. Wittet, Architect, Ea... sĩꝛĩðů ba des. 
Rebuilding Stable Wing at Auctertyre ............]) ne we weer do. do. 
Additions, etc., to Steading, Easter Kellas ........) cee nee do. dn. 
10,000 sq. yds. of 2}-in. thick Concrete Flags ...... Tuüūřtón . eeeows V. W. Laithwaite, Sur., Council Offices, Bromley Cross, nr. Bolton dn, 
Seven Cast-iron Sewer Ventilating Shafts, etc....... do. do. dn. 
140 lineal yds. of 9-in. Earthenware Pipe Sewer .... do. do. do. 
Alterations & Additions to Farm Buildings, Napsbury | Visiting Committee, Napsbury Asy. | W. G. Austin. Clerk, Guildhall, Westminster, S. WWW... do. 
Shop, etc., Sheringham ............-00. 02 ee ee eens Co-operative Society) T. Inglis Goldie, A. R. I. B. A., Church-street, Sheringham ........ ! da. 
Two Dwelling-houses, Varley-road, Slaithwaite .... J kee eee A. Shaw, Architect, Golca l U kk᷑n eee eee ee do. 
Work at Tormartin Rectory, Chippenham n.. C. E. Ponting, Diocesan Surveyor, Marlborough................ da 
Shop Fronts, etc., at Central Stores .............. Star Co-operative Soc., Chelmsford | C. & W. H. Pertwee, Architects, Bank-chambers, Chelmsiord.... du. 
Stones and Rolling cece eee ee eens Carrickfergus U. D.( et.. J. Boyd, Clerk, Town Hall, Carriekfer guns do. 
Foce 0— A a ES do. do. da. 
Sewage Farm Pumping Engines Darlington Corporation G. Winter, Borough Surveyor, Darlingto bbb Mav 22 
Waterworks kaka nrnna Wiveliscombe U.D.C. ... T. V. Pearse, Clerk, Wiveliscombe UU eꝛt r'... eas do. 
Dressed Granite Kerb and Channel. Brighton Corporation F. J. C. May, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall. Brighton day 
Repairs, etc., at Chartham AS,]... W. J. Jennings, Architect, 4, St. Margarets-street, Canterbury .. da 
Centring of Four Arches of Old Bridge .......... Ayr Corporat ii J. Young. Town Surveyor, Ayr Ttſi VVſ¹mV eee eee cee ene du. 
Outtall Sewer r“y]ð³] V y ea eae Hees Rugby U.D.C. ATA ik cc wed D. G. Macdonald, Surveyor to Council, Rugby dsds. Mav 21 
Sewers, Brighouse and Denholme Gate-road........ Brighouse Corporation A. M. Fowler, C. E., 1, St. Peter's-square, Manchester 10. 
Sewers, Badger- hill to Lillands- anne do. , do. do. 
Sewers, Toothill Bank to Rosemary-lane .......... do. do. do. 
Sewers; Glen inne 8 do. do. da 
Sewers, River-streeůůttkuuͥͤ re cet ace do. do. do. 
3.029 yds. of Cast-Iron Water Pipes, etc. .......... Tyldesley-with-Shakerley U. D. C.. R. H. Gurinan, Water Engineer, Tyldesley, near Manchester tho. 
15-inch Water Main 6.0 35:8 ek es aera au ek erie 0. J. Brooke Smith, Council's Engineer and Surveyor ............ do. 
Two 100-kw. Steam Dynamos Mexborough C. D. Cee. Engineer's Office. Electricty Works, Mexborou ggg. da. 
Repair of Roads, Strathdearn (214 and 191 mileů)..fſ ee ee A. Mackenzie, C. E., Surveyor, Kingussiqg do. 
Repair of Roads, Kingussie Division (514 miles)... | ... ee ee do. do. 
Repair of Timber Bridges i. do. do. 
Painting at Cemetery rern ee wane een 4 Selby Burial Board ....... ... . E:. Townend, Clerk, Abbey-place, Selñutfrrꝛ7ꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛßꝛiꝛiꝛꝛꝛꝛ da. 
House, Mount Pleasant, Gool aaa w ä H. Sherwood, Mount Pleasant, GooOl—w——̃.!.mb aaan paana ad 
Taking Down Brick Chimney ................005- Glasgow Corporation ............ J. R. Sutherland, Eng., Waterworks Office, 45, John-st., Glasgow do, 
Publie Hell, Institute, and Swimming Bat... Com., Llanhilleth Workmen's Inst... D. Lloyd, Architect, Llanhilletuu ...t 0.0 ccc cece | May & 
Infectious Hospital, Selby 2.0... w. | Tennant & Bagley, Architects and Surveyors, Pontefract........ do. 
Slater Work at Granton New Works Edinburgh, etc., Gas Commissioners W. R. Herring, M. Inst. C. E., New-street Works, Edinburgh...... | do. 
Sewer Shield, vew sanitas Nt i r. we waren s J. Routledge, Surveyor, Council Offices, Stanley .............. qdo. 
Bridge to carry Bo'ness-road, Grangemouth........ Caledonian Railway Company .... | Engineer, Buchanan-street Station, Glasgow ................0. dn. 
Road Works, Standish, near Wigan .............. Standish with Langtree U. D. C.... Heaton, Ralph, & Heaton, Engineers, Wigan do. 
Sewer Works, Carlton, near Barnsley...........0.. Barnsley R.D.C. c3¢47hu oes oedters W. J. Lomax, Engineer, 11, Fold-street, Bolton .............. do. 
Conversion of Pail Closetssse . Stockport Parks Committee. J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, Stockport .. . ͥ(/ÿꝙf⸗ O ee | dua. 
Workshops and Gymnasium, Chelmsford .......... Essex Industrial School Committee F. Whitmore, Architect, 17, Duke-street, Chelmsford lil do. 
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CONTRACTS.—Continued. 
, ' ; Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by be Delivered 
Two Resids., Willow Hall Estate, Burnley-rd., Halifay |} G. Buckley & Son, Architects, . Halifax ........ May 21 
Materials. 3st ec ð Leyland U. D. FF er ena Surveyors Office, 21, Towngate, Leyland.............0..0ccee. i do: 
Electricity A F Extension. Partick Town Council.. J. Donaldson, Town Clerk, urgh- -chambers, Partick .......... do. 
Tarpaving Materials Woodford U. D. (. W. Farrington, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodford Gren do. 
Rebuilding of Bridge over the Dutch River. Doncaster Corporation............ Mr. Crabtree, Borough Surveyor, Doncaster May 25 - 
Hen Feeders, Mains, and Roadwork .......... Handsworth U.D.C............... H. Ward, Clerk, Council House, Handsworth, near Birming lam. do. 
Lightin ing Streets and Road. Milford Parish Council............ G. Barr, Clerk, l 8 do. 
Cove Service Reservoir, Wood- la., Rothwell, Haigh | Rothwell U.D.C. ................ W. E. Richardson, Architect, Rothwell near Leeds ............ do. . 
Market Hall, Shops, etc., Oldham ................ Markets and Baths Committee .... | Leeming & Leeming, Architects, 117, Victoria-st., Westminster do. 
Rebuilding Arch.. FCC Bicester R. D. GCo⁰e· . G. Walsh, Clerk, Bicesterõrrrr . eee do. 
Making-up Passage Ramsgate Corporation T. G. Taylor, Borough Engineer, Albion House, Ramsgate ...... do. 
30 Houses near Rhymney Railway Station at Pengam | Glan-y-nant Building Club........ P. V. Jones, Architect and Surveyor, Hengoed ................ May 26 
Boys’ Grammar Schooll“.]“]]“]]]]!ll.l. Bingley Grammar School Trust.. . W. Rhodes Nunns, Architect, Market-street, Bingley .......... o. 
Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, High Bentham, Kendall J. F. Curwen, F. R. . B. A., 26, Highgate, Kendall do. 
Sewers, West Drayton ..... iss eos Waits ae Stee es Uxbridge R.D.C. ................ J. Freebairn Stow, Engineer, Corn Exchange. Ux bridge do. 
Wood Paving Works ....... „„ nae Hampstead Borough Council. O. E. Winter, Town Hall, Haverstock-hill, N. MMW... do. 
Fairburn Water workkss cece ee eees Pontefract R. D. ee. 5 J. Waugh, C. E., Sunbridge-chambers, Bradford.......... . May 27 
C6ß ti!!! & dans Wade eet te arin Oe aunties Darwen Gas Committe A. H. Smith, Gas Engineer, Darwen ...................00000-. 0. 
5. .610 cubic yds. of 2-in. gauge Broken Granite .... | Ashford U. D. 0c... W. Terrill, Surveyor, Ashford, Kennꝶuuꝶt.t . 5ee- do. 
© Painting and Cleaning Works, Darent1 Asylum .... | Metropolitan Asyhims Board ...... Office of the Board, Embankment, E. Ce4Geʒ¶ ũ eeee do. 
Overhead Equipment, Trolley Wires, Poles, etc..... Kilmarnock Corporation .......... W. Middlemas, Town Clerk, Kilmarnock ..............0-0-008- May 28 
Rolling tek ² m een a . do. do. 
S of Generating Station and Shed............ 0. do. e do. 
„% Seu tA ew weer Oe ae ees OW ein xu Hadleigh U.D. a. ce C. J. Grimwade, U. D. C. Offices, Hadleigh, Suffolk.............. do. 
Main seen in Craigie District FFC Perth Town Council .............. R. M’Killop, Burgh Surveyor, 12, Tay-street, Perth ............ do. 
. Equipment c ne oe Royton and Crompton U. D. C. s.... R. P. Wilson, 66, een e Westminst-e r 185 r 
FFF o ee aN 0. 0. 0. f 
Schoolhouse, Newmill, Keith ...... ouuo. School Board of Reit... C. C. Doig, Architect, Bai n¶nsLsLs‚ss ee sea eee do. 
Masonic Hall, Whiteabbeyysd/n Building Committe D. Coote, 6, Lew is-street, Belfast 2.552443 nne rimae eee Ee Se do. 
Residence, Creevagh, IH... 8 Mr. J. G. M Kecveõr F. Shaw, Architect, 36. South Frederick. street, Dublin do. 
Ten Houses, Fulford, orek hvens Mr. G. WOOoUUuUuluuuumguh A. H. Everist, Architect, 8, New-street, York .............. ore to. 
Electricity Plant VVV Hornsey Town Council............ R. Hammond, M.Inst.C. E., 64, V ictoria-st reet, Westminster May 30 
Extension of Sewer in Church- lane E ART Southwick U. D.C.. G. W. Warr, Surveyor to Council, Southwick, Sussee nns o. zs 
1.000 Tons of Granite ..... JCCCCͥfTF ele Beachy edd Withain U. D. ce... W. B. Blood, Clerk, Witham, ; TCC 0000 do. 
Girls’ Orphanage at Wilpshire. mh ac ate eit Wits Pe % eens oo mR ee aes Briggs & Wolstenholme, Architects, Richmond-terrace, Blackburn do. 
Making-up, etc., Bolton-crescent.................. New Windsor Town Council.. Borough Surveyor, Alma- road, i May 81 
Casual Wards & Receiving W’kh’se, Sheffield-st., etc. | Guardians of Strand Union A. A 4. Kekwick. 18, Outer Temple, NN;öÜ ˙ AAA 8 o. 
*New Post Office at Barnet H. M. Work ccc ee cues H. M. Office of ‘Works, Storey’s-gate, S. WWG..ſ „„ do. 
Making Up Roads c ernest Acton District Council ............ Council’s Surveyor, 57, High-street, Acton, W. .............05- do. 
Extension of Town Halll!l!lJqq.. M. B. of Fulham ................ 8 Engineer, Town all, Füuha mi,, é June 1 
Bogie Passenger Engines and Tenders FF East India Ry. Corr W. Voung, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, London, E.C. .......... do. 
*Erection of Verandah at Workhouse .............. St. Leonard Shoreditch Guardians. . E J. Smith, Architect, Parliament-mansions, victoria - street, S. W. do. 
Free Library Haslingden 1 FFC Rawtenstall Corporation J. Johnson, C. E., Borough Surveyor umapa! Offices, Rawtenstall June 7 
Stoss os wk dc F Penrikyber Navigation Colliery Co. | Secretary, Penrhiw ceiber, RS. O, Gn ety deen do. i 
Permanent Way (Tramways) E E E E ee ae Rochester Corporation E. Rotter, A.M.Inst.C.E., 47, Victoria-street, Westminster ...... June 8 
Overhead Line E E do. do. do. 
Free Public Library ......... io tok CCT Teddington UV. D. e... H. A. Cheers, Architect, 35, Waldegrave-park. Twickenham .... June 4 
Stores and Materials ......... A a alia age eas Pontypridd U.D.C. .............. E. Jones, Gas Engineer, Treforest Gaasworks, near Pontypridd .. June 6 
Timber Groyne .......... nns nnn. Ventnor U. D. E. J. Harvey, Surveyor to the Council. do.“ 
"Alterations, etc., to Napsbury Asylum, near St. Albans | C. C. of Middlesex een Clerk to the Visiting Committee, Guildhall, Westminster, S. W. do. 7 
W. Cornwall Hospital & Dis., St. Clare-st., Penzance | j= aaaea O. Caldwell, F. R. I. B. A., Victoria-square, Penzancde Se June 9 
*Balcony Dwellings for Working Classes -. | London County Council .......... Architect's Department, 11, Charing Cross-road, W.C. .......... June 14 
„New Schools in Queen's- road, Nuneaton .......... Nuneaton & Chilvers Coton U.D.C. | H. Quick, 64, ertford-street, er ͤ ( bee S448 aes No dat, 
Alter. thirty-eight houses, Bull Cragg, Ferrvhill-sta.| J. G. Walker; Ferryhill. csc. acs ds Sp as eee Ee Diane do. = 
t Customs House and Shipping Office, Port Talbot.... | Directors Port Talbot Rly., ete. Co.] E. Knott, Secretary, Port Talbot .............. kn k do. j 
Two Cottages, Staveley... .... cece cece cece cece ae R. Mitchell, 17, Hay market, 1 7 8 do. f 
Two Stone Villas, ten miles from Shele lud. Builder,“ 5, Sheffield Telegraph 3j ͤ ĩðV( er Beas este 3 do. 
Two Cottages, Thurgoland %% ðVA. W e W. IT. 1 all, 19, Fig A lanó, Sheffield ....... ial esate eee wrens do. 
Draining Agricultural Land near Brecon ..........| 0 we tt ee ee B. L. Prite rd, Castle-street, Brecoͤn F do. 
House, Station Hill, Bridgenddſdgdgdgdgdgdgg .d P. J. Thomas, Architect, Bridgend .............0. ana anette do. 
Laboratories and Science Buildings, Exeter 8 aa J. Jerman. F. R. I. B. A., 1. Bedford-circus, Exeter .............. do. ' 
Suspension Footbridge over River Swale .......... {00 ee eee ees Rev. W. F. McNeile, Brafferton Vicarage, Helperby, Yorks...... do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nat , d Salary Applications 
ature of Appoint ment. By whom Advertised. ry. to be in 
*Building Department e CCC Co-operative Wholesale Society.... | Not Stateeeeeeeee Ic „„ May 23 
e ðᷣ ⁰¶y ⁊ d wie Cumberland & Westmorland Asym. Not State ꝝ̃ cee ee ete eee tees May 24 
Surveyor and Water Engineer 3 ͤ E Lichfeld Conduit Lands Trustees 150(l ...... o. 
“General Assitaann rt enna Borough of Bromleꝶ//7/ 180 per nn,, 88 May 25 
Head of Engineering Department FFC Northern Polytechnic ............ JJ%%„ Oe Rae NOME Sh we ee SERIE Rees Bee eae 8 June 8 
Teacher Of Cookery ....es.usosoecssesesessereeso do. 1 lt... „ | do. 
*Teacher of Architectural Drawing VCC do. Not S a n tery earl wea nd ee ð dd ĩðâ ĩᷣ BEA i acl a do. 
Teacher of Brick worrl¹ñꝗ²¹KnʒHl k do. Not Stat ] ꝛ - A- E | do. 
y f f ⁵³²...ĩx³ð%0½h(reiĩea¹è¹é%(hο„ rn 88 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, iv. Contracts, iv. vl. viil. x. xli. Public Appointments, xviii. 
— — a IEEE UEIEEEIETE — — —— — —— — — 
TENDERS.— Continued from page 535. | MAIDSTONE.—For road makin , Cornwallis-road, | MIDDLESBROUGH. —For extending boiler house 
for the Urban District Council. T. F. Bunting, and engine house, etc., at electricity works, Snowdon- 
LONDON.—For the supply of 7,000 electric lamps | Borough Surv Oor Fair-meadow, Maidstone: — | road, for the Electric Lighting Committee. Mr. Frank 
of British make, to be kept in stock at the general M. Batchelor . . . 4584 Oj] W. T. Burrows .. £493 15 Baker, Borough Engineer. Quantities by Borough 
stores, 19, Charing Cross-road, for the London County J. H. Bridge., 496 0 Clarke & Epps“. 440 0 Engineer:— __ J 
Council :— ` [All of Maidstone.) | H. Walker, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough“ £3,056 10 0 
General Electric Co., Ltd.. £280 6 33 ye ee a 


FVP PENARTH.— For erecting a public library and 
MORTLAKE.—For alterations and additions to the caretaker's house, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 


Sir Hiram Maxim Electrical and 
electricity station in High-strect, for the Barnes Urban 


Engineering Co., Ltd........... 248 15 0% 


Mackey’s Electric Lamp Co., Ltd. 244 11 st District Council. Mr. G. Bruce Toms, Surveyor to the H. Snell, architect, Stauwell-road, Penarth :— g 
zi Edison and Swan United Electric ee ivhestreet. Mortlake :— 
la Council, High-street, Mor 
i Light Co., Ltd. — 27 14 26 A. Hunt & Son... ccc . ee ees £524 0 — Library. | House. 
„ Sunbeam Lamp Co., Ltd. ...... 235 10 57 B. E. Nightingale. 514 0 
$ 21 per cent. discount. 9 Net. Aldridge & Son, 78, Harlesden- road, 
| Willesden Green, N. W.: mw 455 13 | £ 8. d. & s. d.] £ s. d. 
LONDON. — For repaving the carriageway, Lambeth JV T 8 . H 920 0 9680 0 05.280 0 0 
Bridge, for the London County Council: — per sq. yd. LONGLEAT.—Foer howe fire protection: B 5 55 w peas 6 9821 10 0 
8. d. Hodder & Son 2. 100 o | 1 Ball, ET Baud, Canton, , | | 562 
i . . T. Lydford . 1,978 ji 0 0 * 1, ‘ 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co, Lids . 98 Ee Kies) Te 8 o| M Fern, 4 14 % wle "3.470 9 922 0 99 0 o 
Improved Wood Pavement Co., Ltd., | e 1,883 16 0 w Ba E 1,4 Oe Ai Davies esi 4.735 0 0670 0 05.405 0 0 
London. e 8 Sone 1853 0 0 Son 1440 00 D. W. Davies 1.680 0 0635 0 05.315 0 0 
. ̃ A Wills as . Smith & Mar. E. R. Evans & Bros. 4,560 0 0600 0 05,180 0 © 
MORTLAKE.—For building boundary wall, gates. Sens. . 1.639 0 0 chant .. 1.425 00 ped Ne etal 4 0 ay an eee dae 
and fencing, to Isolation Hospital in South . J. Riley .... 1.4 0 0 J. Bird...... 1.340 0 0 W T. Mor 5 4088 0 0512 0 04600 0 0 
Way, for the Barnes Urban District Council. T. Vale & Sons 1.830 00° A. L. Ponton 1.325 6 1 DC Bree e 4.951 15 6685 14 75.637 10 1 
Bruce Toms, Surveyor to the Council, artt, W. S. Bush- ' Tryhorn & Son 1,315 0 0 5 4815 0 0743 0 05558 0 O 
Wortlake:— e 1410 0 % Rogers c W. Symons & Go. . 530 0 04.646 0 0 
Crabb & Sonn £470 Rowell & Sons 1,691 13 Wood, Lon- E. Turner & Sons . 4.450 0 0586 0 065,036 0 O 
A. Hunt & Son, 12, Archway-street, R. Butcher & don, S. E.“ 1.296 ae Turner & Sons .. = 450 0 , 


Barnes, , eee eee ei ss 465 Son 1.5955 170 N. E. Bennett 1.230 0 a 
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RASHCLIFFE (Huddersfield). — a dab er 
erecting chapel and classrooms in Victoria- 
Ben SOCA, architect, St. Peter’s-street, Heddecsield p — 


Masons : W. Mallinson & Sons, Lockwood, 

Huddersfield Deuter ee ata ral eee £458 0 0 
Joiners H. Atha, Newsome-road, Hudders- 

!. ⅛ K ĩ suse S . 280 0 0 
Plumber T. A. Armitage, Huddersfield .. 99 10 0 
Slater : T. B. Tunnacliffe, ” Huddersfield Š 75 10 0 
Plasterer: G. H. Day, Milnsbridge, Hudders- 

fold serrer ee ̃ĩᷣͤ ĩÄͤ 8 59 0 0 
Painter R. Heaton, Paddock, Huddersfield 20 15 0 
Concreter J. Cooke, “Huddersfield . 31 410 
Heating : Tomlinson & Milan, Ltd., Hudders- 

/f ³ AA ³ ͤ K we ees 114 0 0 

STOKE GABRIEL (Devonshire).— For erecti 


stable, bullocks’ house, etc., at Well Farm, Port Bri Ey 
for Colonel R. W. Studdy. Mr. W. F. Tollitt, architect, 


10, e Totnes :— 
H. Drew .......... £876 | T. Brook, Totnes“ . . £747 
Veale * Son 819] R. E. Narracott . . 736 
G. Leaman ........ 780 

SWANSEA.—For „ a villa residence in 
Eversley- road, Coedsaeson, for Mr. T. Tustlan. Mr. 
C. T. uthen, Jarchitect, Bank-chambers, Heathfield- 
Sirei Swansea :— 

Billings .,.... £1,005 | T. Richards „ £943 

D Jenkins ...... 993 | J. Marles & Sons. 885 
Lloyd Bros., 

Ar y le-street- 

ya Swansea*. s 966 


WANSTEAD.—For main road special improvements, 
1904, for Wanstead Urban District Council. Mr. C. H. 


Bressey, Surveyor, Council Offices, Wanstead, N.E. : 
High- Cambridge Woodford - 
— street Park road 
Paving. | Tarpaving| Kerbing. 
£ s. d. & s. d L s. d 
T. Adams ........ 105 0 0 26 0 0 154 0 0 
Atlas Stone Co. 135 0 0 35 0 0 183 0 0 
. Barry .......... 112 16 10 23 17 6 142 10 0 
Bradshaw & Co. — — — 
Brooks, Ltd. ...... — — — 
F. Bradford. 143 17 6 — — 
J. Coney .......... — — — 
Croft Granite Co. — | — — 
Crouch Valley Brick 
and Tile Co. 107 10 0 — = 
W. Delaney........ 110 6 0 18 6 0 137 00 
J. Ellis & co. 114 13 4 | — — 
Empire Stone Co. 110 0 0 — — 
W. French & Co. ..| 127 5 0 24 7 0 160 00 
B. W. Glenny...... — — — 
Goddard & Co. — 22 12 6 — 
Grounds & Newton. 
Green, South 
Tottenham .... 111 1 8 17 14 2 | 153 17 4 
W. Grimths 120 5 0 26 16 8 149 94 
A. 995 W. Hobman & 
Hard zor Nonslip | 
Stone Co......... — — 
8 Stone Co...| 189 0 0 — — 
J. Jackson, Clova- 
road, Forest Gate 95 15 0 30 15 0 140 0 0 
E. Lamble ........ 99 0 0 22 0 0 158 0 0 
G. R. Mann 125 0 0 35 0 0 210 0 0 
Parsons & Parsons. 123 11 4 22 14 0 163 1 2 
Phoenix Stone Co. — — 
A. W. Porter 119 10 0 25 0 0 150 0 0 
E. 55 Van Praagh & 
E en Granite Co. — — — 
F. Smart & Co. .... — 27 18 4 
A. C. San 127 4 2 27 12 6 180 0 0 
Wilson, Border & Co. 114 13 4 5 26 18 4 18 14 8 


B. NOWELL x Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ROAD MAKING. 


ST. ALBANS.—For boring two tube wells at 


Kinsbourne Green, near Harpenden, for the Rural 
District Council. Mr. H. F. Mence, Surveyor, 14, 
London-road, St. Albans :— 


T. Matthews...... £310 OTR: Richards & Co. £180 6 


W. A. Spanon . 221 0 G. Eastell & Son.. 172 0 
C. Isles & Co. .... 215 0 LeGrand & Sutcliff 169 0 
Merryweather & Cheeld & Co., 

Sons .......... 210 5 Chesham*® .... 1460 
T. Tilley & Sons., 210 0 C. Martin „ 1440 
J. Thom ꝝ . 189 0 


WEST HAM. — For making-up Chargeable-lane, for 


the Borou Council. Mr. J. G. Morley, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E.:— 
D. T. Jack- Parsons & 

S8ooͤn £2,263 18 10 Parsons .. 1, 847418 3 
T. Adams 2,233 19 6G. J. Ander- 
J. Jackson.. 2.051 17 2 son, Pop- 
W. Griffiths. 1,908 13 6 lar 1,819 17 4 


WIGAN.—For steel framework for car sheds, for the 
Corporation. Mr. J. Slevin, Borough Electrical and 
Tramway Engineer, Brad ford- place, Wigan :— 

A. Findlay & Co., L te... o 

B. Murray, “...... 188 

Clyde Structural Iron Co., Ltd. 
Gibbons Bros., Ltd. 
Cross rd, Baa eee MRS 
Rübery € g has Si eas 
E. Wood & Co., Ltd., Manchester h. ehh 
F. Morton & Co., Ltd. oo... cee ee cee ee ee 
J. Foster & Co., De scans nk aces gee ceeds 
Pendleton Iron Works Co. 
G. Thompson & Co. 
G. Sands & Sohn 


r . ewe See Rs At 
G. Taylor KC Goo wc sasass eeanaye a 

E. C. & J. Keay, Ltd. ....sseonsoesossss.s. schedule 
S. Parsons & Co., Ltd. oo... ee ee of. 
Redpath, Brown, & Co., L tee. prices. 
J. Tildesley, Lt.... x ses 

Heenan & Froude, Ltd. 
Graham. Morton, & Co., Ltd. .............. 
Widnes Foundry Coboboboodod eee ee wees 
Manchester Iron & Steel Co. 
Naylor Bros., 
Columbian Fireproofin 
Phenix Foundry Co., Ltd. ................ 
Workington Bridge & Boiler Co., Ltd. 
Pearson & Knowles Co., Ltd 
De Bergue & Co., Ltd 
THOMPSON OC ..; wales ea Sao 
E. F. Blakeley & co. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. C. 


„„ „„ „ „666 „ „ „66 


Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, | 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. | 


CHURCH BEI BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


ae for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
_ and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Bu and Doulting Stone Co. 
(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. ant C. Traak ard 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office orton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


merset. 
London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 


16, ven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Len 
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French Painting and Sculpture of the 


Year. 

SHOSE who may go 
to. Paris to see 
this year’s Salons 
should beware of 
being misled by 
the foolish cant of 
newspaper “‘ art- 
critics,” repeated 
by rote for the last 
four or five years, that the New Salon 
is the exhibition of the higher and more 
intellectual artistic interest. It is now 
the fashion to say so, as it is the fashion 


to sneer at the Royal Academy exhibi- 


tions, if you want to take ground as an 
esthetic and up-to-date critic ; but there 
is no truth in it. The Old Salon no 
doubt contains a great many coarse 


and flaring works, though even in these 


a certain standard of execution is always 
maintained; the New Salon seems, at 


first sight, less glaring and better- arranged 
and hung. But it contains worse things 


than would ever be admitted into the 
Société des Artistes Francais; and it would 
be interesting to know how the critics 
who maintain the peculiarly artistic 
atmosphere of the New Salon justify the 
presence there of such things as M. 
Anquetin’s ceiling painting, or M. 
Jules Flandrin’s childish “La Masca- 
rade“; M. Koos's La Vie Heureuse,” 
with its figures of the colour and texture 
of sandstone ; 
figures at the Moulin-Rouge, or M. 
Raffatlli’s ‘‘ Paysage de Bretagne,“ 
which looks like a landscape drawn in 
what schoolboys call “red raddle” on 
a surface of coarse sandpaper. 


case halls, and intended for the staircase 


M. Desvallières' daubs of | 


There 
are some beautiful things in the New! picture and enabling him to treat real is 


Mr. Stanley D. Adshead, Architect. 


...The late Mr. Larner Sugden, Architect. 


Salon, and they are all the better appre- 


| ciated, it may be admitted, because the 
pictures are less crowded and better 
| grouped ; but the fact remains that if 
you were to pick out all the good pictures 


in the Old Salon, you would have an 


exhibition which for power and variety 
would leave the New Salon nowhere. 
As to sculpture, there is no possible 
comparison; the sculptors, like the 
architects, cling nearly in a body to the 
old institution, M. Rodin being the sole 
exception of any importance. 

The New Salon may boast, however, 
of the largest picture of the year, and 
a fine one too—M. Berteaux’ immense 
canvas, Bretagne Mystique, some 
70 ft. in length, hung in one of the stair- 


of the Art- Museum of Nantes. It repre- 
sents a long votive procession coming 
along the cliffs overlooking the sea, and 
is a very favourable example of those 
large decorative pictures for public 
institutions, of which so many are 
produced in France, and so few, for 
want of any encouragement and oppor- 
tunity, in England. The whole effect 
is fine and luminous, and the separate 
groups in the procession are interesting 
and carefully studied. A decorative 
picture is also the largest and one of the 
finest works in the Old Salon, M. Henri 
Martin's triptych Travail,” representing 

morning, 
Like 


its three compartments 
evening. 


in 
midday, 

Bretagne 
ing every-day life; 


and 


peculiar technique (carried almost to al mine and furia: 


picture, this is art glorify- of miners, 
and M. Martin's ! from their work, tramp over mounds 
refuse, -with sad. 
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life without becoming too realistic; 
the “midday” section of the picture, 
representing work at the docks, is a 
remarkable example of rich yet subdued 
colour obtained from a representation 
of ordinary working-men at an every- 
day task, the result. depending to a great 
extent on the rough texture and surface 
of the painting, which gives depth and 
precludes hardness. This picture is for 
the decoration of the Savings Bank 
at Marseilles. There are one or two 
of those official. paintings by which the 
authorities generally like to memorialise 
a public ceremony; M. Tattegrain has 
been told off to commemorate the 
„ Cérémonie des Récompenses in con- 
nexion with the 1900 Exhibition —a 
task which suits his special gifts well 
enough, though, if better painted, it 


» 


is not more interesting than such pictures 
usually are; and M. Chartran paints, by 


State Commission, the celebration of the 
Victor Hugo centenary in the Panthéon ; 


one would wish to see him employed 


an another kind of task, but he has made 
a bright and effective representation 
of the scene. 


There is no indication of any special 


movement in French art this year, unless 
it be that there is rather a tendency 


towards pictures with a moral or meaning 
of some kind. Thus M. J. Paul Laurens. 
exhibits as his principal work a very. 


large painting called Les Mineurs,” 


the | a melancholy scene in which a long file 
released 


men and women, 


excess here), in which the pigment seems worn faces; smoke and chimneys filling 


to be put on in ridges, assists in this 
case in giving an abstract effect to the painting. 


up the background. 


It is a sombre 
the main object of which 
to our humanitarian 


— 


an appeal 
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sympathies. His other work, Luther et 


ses Disciples, where Luther lectures to 


a few of his followers in a Gothic‘chamber 
(perhaps Wurtzburg), behind an open 
Bible lighted by a candle in front, is 
also obviously didactic in its tendency ; 


but it is a finely imagined and effective 


scene. The desire to point a meaning 
relative to the present day has rather 
wrecked M. Gervais for this year; his 
“ Vers la Lumière,” a ceiling painting 
for a library, is a kind of symbolism 
of the modern effect of electric power, 
by no means very decorative or pic- 
torial, with its engines and telegraph- 
wires twisted about among flying figures ; 
he has rather thrown away his genius 
both on this and on his satirical picture 
of centaurs and nude nymphs flying in 
alarm up the banks at the sight of 

automobile on the road; -the classic 
groups are very good, no doubt, but the 
picture is an elaborate joke that was 
hardly worth the ability displayed in it. 
M. Hippolyte Flandrin has produced a 
moral work of more serious and pathetic 


import in his“ Jésus pleure sur la Ville,“ 


illustrating the verse, and when he 
beheld the city, he wept over it,” etc. 


“ La Ville ” is not Jerusalem, but modern 


Paris, which forms the background to 
the very beautiful and expressive figure 
of Christ ; there is a fine solemn feeling 


about it, and it is certainly a far superior 


work, both in sentiment and in artistic 
‘refinement, to the one in the Royal 
Academy, in which the same kind of 
contrast between the figure of Christ 
and the vanities of the world is symbo- 
lised; there is no harsh and theatrical 
contrast of real and ideal, for the view 
of the modern city 1s quite subordinate 
in the composition, only sufficient to 
show what is intended. While on 
Biblical subjects one may mention also 
M. Humbert's fine picture L'Inévitable,“ 
in which something of a new turn is 
given to the old subject of the expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from Paradise, the 
dark avenging angel hovering immedi- 
ately behind them; there is a pathos 
in the face of Eve which raises this 


Bible picture.“ 

The keen esthetic perception of French 
artists in regard to the relation between 
design and material is admirably illus- 


trated in M. Toudouze's La Mort de du 


Guesclin,” an extraordinary-looking work 
with flat figures as if cut out, and decora- 
tive angels in the foreground, which, 
seen among the other paintings, 
impresses one at first as a mere piece 
of eccentricity ; until we find, on reference 
to the catalogue, that it is a painting to 
be executed in tapestry at the Gobelins. 
Then we see what the artist was aiming 
at, and recognise that he has produced 
exactly the kind of thing that is best 
suited for tapestry. The work, when 
carried out, is to form a decoration for 
the principal chamber of the Parliament 
House of Rennes. a 
The taste for surgical and clinical 
pictures is still kept up, as witness 
M. Jonas’s very realistic and unpleasant 
picture, “La Leçon de Dissection,” 
not redeemed, as in the dissection picture 


of a greater master, by any nobility 
in the heads or the composition. Among 
other uncomely features of the Old 


Salon are such vulgarities as M. Galand's 


an. 


American Bar ” and the Mi-Caréme ” 
of Mr. Mac-Cameron, a Chicago-born 
painter who is (save the mark!) a pupil 
of M. Raphael Collin; one can but 
wonder what that painter of lovely 


‘poetic visions thinks of this work of his 


pupil. Among this class of pictures of 
the realities of Parisian life M. Buland’s 
“ T’Inquisition chez les bouilleurs de 
cru, en 1901,” is redeemed by its dramatic 
vivacity of character, especially in the 
figure of the official taking notes with 
his eye on the delinquent. It is not 
decorative certainly, but it is a phase 
of modern life represented with great 
force and humour. 

Among the class of pictures which 
are purely decorative and imaginative 
there is perhaps not one which touches 
the highest of which French art is cap- 
able, but there are some fine things; 
notably M. Benner’s “ Dans lOmbre 
de la Pensée,” two draped ideal figures 


regarding each other solemnly by a 


dark and lonely water in a deep ravine. 
M. Raphael Collin shows all his usual 
poetry and delicacy both of artistic 
style and sentiment in his beautiful 
half-length of a nymph under trees, 
with the title “Silence.” Some of the 
best drawn and best executed works of 
this class fail of effect from a total lack 
of poetic sentiment. M. Bouguereau 
of course fails in this respect; his one 
picture. Une Drvade,” a nude with 
one leg drawn up in a rather awkward 
attitude, is a masterpiece of drawing, 
but when you have said that you have 
said all. M. Zier’s “Crépuscule,” a 
nude figure seated among sea-weed 
covered rocks, the upper part of the 
figure relieved against the evening sky, 
would have been a fine thing if he had 
but put some expression into the head ; 
but there he fails us, and loses a fine 
opportunity. Among pictures which are 
simply figure-studies and hardly profess 
to be more, there is one small work by 
M. Friant in the New Salon—“ Peinture 
mystique; where a nude model poses 
for an artist who is painting an angel; 


| the figure of the model, only a few inches 
quite out of the category of the ordinary 


high, may perhaps justly be said to be 
the finest piece of painting, purely as 
perfection of execution, in the whole 
of the two Salons; and perfection of execu- 
tion is always something. A larger- 
size nude study. Paresse, by Mdme. 
Lee-Robbins, an American by birth, 
also in the New Salon, is a masterly 
piece of work of its kind, simply as an 
„Etude in position and drawing, 
though the colour is somewhat dingy 
and uncertain. Of what the French 
students call “conscientious nudes ”’ 
there are of course plenty of examples, 
many of them very good, but their 
interest 1s rather academical. 

Paintings of society scenes, indoors 
and outdoors, seem very much in vogue, 
and many of them do not show much to 
justify their scale and the degree of talent 
in mere execution displayed in them. 
Pictures of this class should either illus- 
trate some problem in execution, or 
suggest something beyond the mere 
representation, if they are to be taken 
seriously. A dinner-table scene in the 
New Salon,. Entre Intimes, for in- 
stance, by M. Bouvet, is a most realistic 
representation of a dinner-table and of 
a middle-class French family; one can 


l 


| 
| 


almost fancy one knew the people, bu: 
one could not fancy them interesting 
to know; nor does the picture, clever 
as it is in a way, amount to anything 
more than clever imitation. M. Caro- 
Delvaille's Ma Femme et ses Sour 
is just as uninteresting, save that it has 
a little more of decisively-marked styie 
in the treatment of the subject ; this has 
been purchased by the State, why r 
would be hard to say; perhaps ty 
encourage a new man. The State 
purchases from the Salons are verr 
capricious and devoid of any guiding 
principle. Topographical landscapes seem 
to be rather favoured, perhaps with 
the intention of presenting them to 
some public building in town or neigh- 
bourhood illustrated; at all events they 
are seldom among the most remarkable 
works of the year, though always men- 
torious ; the Government is well advised 
on that score and will hardy be founi 
purchasing a bad picture. Probably 
personal considerations, or the popular 
interest of a subject, weigh a good deal: 
though this is hardly the best way for 
the State to encourage art. In the Old 
Salon there are one or two society 
pictures which stand out from the 
ordinary run for their special interest 
and significance. Among these is N. 
Ridel's Histoire d'un Passé,” an earnes: 
conversation between two ladies over 
their dessert, the one bending over 
and evidently speaking low to the other: 
there is a dramatic interest in this: it 
affects us like a scene out of one of 
Brada’s novels ; and as to style, M. Ride! 
is never weak or commonplace. Another 
is M. Rieder’s “ Soir d'Eté,” an interior 
with one figure seated by lamplight, 
another leaning over a balcony in the 
twilight, looking out on the sea; this 
also stirs the fancy and suggests a story. 
and is more than a mere representation of 
ordinary surroundings. One small societr 
picture, the Punch” of M. Michaud, 
though it tells no story, attracts one 
by sheer ability and force of composition 
and colour; it is merely a girl standinz 
in an ante-room making the punch. 
with part of the lighted dining-room 
seen through a door—commonplace 
enough in idea, but the admirable treat- 
ment of the whole scene gives it indi- 
viduality. An interesting example of 
the treatment of a scene of vie intime in 
a decorative sense is furnished by M. 
Aman-Jean's La Confidence (Panneau 
Decoratif),” in the New Salon; a large 
outdoor picture where a lady sits on a 
garden seat and another leans over it 
from behind to talk with her; a mass 
of foliage fills up the background ; the 
work is truly decorative in effect, and at 
the same time suggestive in the wax of 
sentiment, a combination of interest 
that is not very often found in painting. 
and is proportionately interesting. Then 
there is M. Béraud’s small and most 
minutely studied painting Le Cercle.“ 
which is certainly not decorative anv 
more than men in a club-room are usually 
decorative ; it is a kind of painting that 
constitutes a criticism of life, and a vero 
shrewd and merciless one; as such it is 
rigorous and pointed to a degree. and 
evidently finished con amore: style. it 
must be admitted, there is none, but most 
conscientious finish of detail, and great 
satirical power. | 
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Among the few figure, pictures . of 
the New Salon that are really interesting 
are to be noted M. Agache's Deuil,” 
two women kneeling by a crimson- 
draped coffin; a picture which combines 
pathos with fine lines of composition; 
and M. La Touches La Fille 
Fauns, another of the paintings of 
the year with a moral. and (if we read 
at right) a very striking one, though 
hardly one to be understood by chance 
spectators. As a matter of colour and 
Effect it is one of the artist's most effective 
works. In “Sur les Cimes,” a figure 
of a bloodless lady seated among moun- 
tain peaks, M. Dagnan-Bouveret is 
doing the kind of thing that Leighton 
used to do, but by no means so well. 
There is some interest in M. Louis 
Picard’s experiments with female figures 
half lost in a kind of golden haze of 
light; it is a trick of art, but the results 
in this case are certainly not without 
Poetic suggestiveness. Mr. Cottet, who 
‘promised to be a remarkable painter, now 
goes to the opposite extreme from M. 
P.card, and paints figures in the middle 
of.landscape in so hard and crude a 
fashion that they look as if cut out of 
pasteboard ; and in his “Jour de 
Feèete, . moreover. the faces of the 
figures are hardly distinguishable in 
colour and texture from the middle 
distance field behind them. M. Cottet 
is a lost man unless he gets out of this 
groove. 
There are many fine and effective 
Portraits this year; no single one that 
Can be picked out as the portrait of 
‘the vear, but perhaps a larger number 
than usual that are striking successes 
as combining artistic and original 
Pictorial effect with (it is to be assumed) 
personal verisimilitude. M. Bonnat's 
Ueading work is a simple, straightforward 
Portrait of an American gentleman ; 
A likeness merely, but a vigorously- 
painted one. Among portraits of more 
Special artistic interest M. Chabas has a 
group of four round a table (“Coin de 
Table) which makes a most completely 
balanced picture. Among many others 
one may pick out especially M. Francois 
F lameng's „Portrait de la Baronne de 
, seated, in a purple cloak; a 
Very fine and forcible painting; that 
the lady's waist is too small is probably 
mot the fault of the artist. There is 
M. Aimé Morot's charming group of 
ſhis own wife and daughter; and in the 
New Salon a verv attractive portrait 
group of a mother and boy by M. 
Morisset, exceptionally good both in 
composition and colour. But by far 
tthe majority of the really fine portraits 
are to be found in the Old Salon. To 
tthe latter belong also the successes in 
battle pictures; among them is M. 
Sergent’s small painting of Ney, bare- 
headed, charging at the head of a body 
of cavalry at Waterloo. and a large 
picture by M. Hoffbauer (who, in spite 
of his name. is a Parisian bv birth 
and the pupil of three leading Paris 
artists) Coin de Bataille, a kind of 
E:-ckminn-Chatrian painting of the ugly 
realities of war; a corner of a wood 
where there has been a fight, and only 
th2 results of it are visible. This also, 
we supposed. may be grouped among the 
pictures with a moral. In the matter 
of still life painting, too, one may say that 


des 


the Old Salon carries off all the hongurs, 
culminating in M. Grun's Interieur 
Breton, which is quite sublime in the 
painting of the great brass vessel that 
forms the salient feature of the scene. 

Landscapes at the Old Salon raise 
“ obstinate questionings concerning the: 
real object of landscape-painting ; some 
of the finest differ so greatly in their aims. 
and methods. M. Harpignies’ two works. 
are the perfection of a noble and intel- 
lectual convention of style, not so 
much imitating as translating nature. 
M. Didier-Pouget's large painting. Le 
Matin dans la Corrèze,” is a piece of 
actual creation over again of a romantic 
piece of landscape, with a vividness and 
force of realism which are quite astonish- 
ing; aS a mere piece of representation 
of nature it would crush everything in 
our London exhibition, and almost: 
converts one to realistic landscape. 
On a smaller scale and in less romantic 
subjects M. Biva has achieved an astonish- : 
ing truth of effect in his representations 
of foliage and its reflection in water; 
but here one must admit that the quality 
shown is talent and painstaking rather 
than genius; Harpignies represents the 
higher school, the higher theory of land- 
scape painting. Both Salons are strong: 
in landscape; in the Old one may mention 
especially M. Lecomte's exceedingly fine 
picture, Mortefontaine, so perfectly 
balanced in all its elements; one is not 
surprised to find that he is a pupil of 
M. Harpignies. And in the New Salon 
M. Lhermitte’s “ Moisson dans la Vallée ” 
is perhaps the most perfectly satisfactory 
picture to be found there. There is also 
a group of small landscapes by M. Iwill, 
which are of remarkable excellence; 
and M. Albert Dagnaux, in two small 
victures, has made the interesting experi- 
ment, .which we do not remember to 
have seen made before, of painting the 
same scene, Bords de la Seine a 
Mantes,” twice over from almost the 
same point of view, in sunshine and 
in storm; an instructive comparative 
study of effect. 

In sculpture there is no work of supreme 
interest this year; no one of those pro- 
ductions which, once seen, can ever be 
forgotten ; yet the vitality and energy 
of French sculpture. and the generally: 
high standard of execution, are astonish- 
ing. It is no exaggeration to say that 
from the crowd of works in the central 
court of the Old Salon you could pick 
out a sufficient number of really good. 
works—not all of the same interest, 
but all up to a high standard—to fill 
the whole of the rooms at the Royal 
Academy, supposing the works to be 
spaced so as to be properly seen. The 
popular attraction this year 1s Gérome’s 
posthumous work Corinth, a nude 
figure seated cross-legged on the top 
of a gilded Corinthian capital, bedecked 
with jewellery executed in enamels, 
and tinted to something approaching 
the colour of nature. Its exhibition in 
London would send the British matron ” 
into hysterics—not altogether without 
excuse. It is a very sensuous piece of 
work, absolutely devoid of intellectual 
interest. The exhibition is fortunately 
not without some of those examples 
of an intellectual idea expressed through | 
sculpture which form the highest achieve- |! 
ments of the art; among them M, 
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Gustave Michel's figure of an astronomer 
with a chart of orbits in one hand, and 
with. the title Extase de lInfim” ; 
a truly noble work in every sense. M. 
Mercié exhibits his monument to de 


Musset, in which the poet, looking very 


sentimental in a cloak, sits on a rock, 
while a draped Muse on tiptoe behind 
him points with one hand. One would 
guess from it that the sculptor was not 
very much in sympathy with de Musset, 
who in fact is now regarded in France as 
rather out of date. M. Coutan exhibits 
a front of a funeral chapel, with fine 
figures representing “‘lEspérance et La 
Prière on either side of the portal; 
the whole composition is completed 
by a large. crowning group, Vers 
l'Infini,” exhibited separately; a figure 
rising from the tomb amid marble 
clouds and angels, which is far too 
boisterous in its movement for sculpture, 
and reminds one too much of the 
sensational monuments of Roubiliac. 
Among works. connected more or less 
with architecture are M. Bartholdi's 
model for a monument in memory of the 
balloon and pigeon service of the siege ; 
M. Carlier’s “La Danse Profane,” a 
spirited figure for the decoration of the 
garden of the Palais de I' Elysée; 
M. Desvergnes’ fountain with nymph 
figures, for a dining room in the Magasins 
de Louvre; M. Ducuing's robust 
caryatide, L'Automne, for the Palais 
de Sorrento; and M. Graf's fine bas- 
relief Les Arts,” for the facade of the new 
museum at Clermont-Ferrand. Among 
other striking works are M. Jean 
Boucher’s “ Devant la Mer.“ a nude 
group composed on very severe lines, 
and M. Carlus’ monument to Pierre 
Vaux. Among works which attract by 
pure beauty apart from any special idea 
are M. Lemaire's Offrande à l'Autel 
d’Amour,” M. Levasseur's Nymphe 
à la Source, and M. Thivier's“ ' Ivresse,” 
a figure slumbering in the recess of a 
rock. M. Roussel shows a bas - relief 
recumbent figure as a monument to 
Larroumet, with Paris in low relief as a 
background; M. Moreau - Vauthier 
exhibits one group only of a projected 
great monument to Peace, full of splendid 
meanings and prophecies; realism is 
recognised in M. Dieterlé’s group of men 
pushing off a boat, Gérome's Ouvrier 
Metallurgiste, and M. Boverie’s colossal 
figure of Camille Desmoulins mounting 
on the tavern chair to make his cele- 
brated harangue; while the delicate 
humour possible in sculpture is illustrated 
in M. londat's mischievous little 
“ Amour” perched on a column (pur- 
chased by the State) and in his charming 
„Enfants et Grenouilles, three little 
nude children seated on the edge of a 
fountain basin and laughing at the frogs. 
But we could fill another column with 
notes of things that are all more or less 
worth looking at. It is a remarkable 
spectacle. ss 

— 2 — 


LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTUBE AND 
AprlLIED Akr.— The special art scholarship of 
6G. given by the Liverpool Education Com- 
mittee has just been awarded to Miss Phabe 
G. McLeish, of this school. The scholarship 
is tenable for one year at London or some 
Miss M‘Leish 
has been a student at the School of Architec- 


ture and Applied Art of the University of 


Liverpoui for the last four years, and has held 
t i scholarship. besides gain- 
ing other prizes. | 
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NOTES. 


„Structures THE case of the London 
in Advance of County Council o. The 
ne ane. Tiluminated Advertisements 


Company, decided by the Divisional 


Court last week, raises a question of 
some importance under the London 
Building Act, 1894. An information 
had been laid against the respondents 
under sections 22 and 200 (3) for erecting 
or bringing forward a structure beyond 
the general building line without the 
consent in writing of the Council. The 
structure in question was an adver- 
tisement frame containing advertise- 
ment cases. The cases were supported 
on wrought iron supports passing through 
the front wall of the building, and the 
cases projected 10 in. out from the wall, 
which was 14 in. less than the projection 
of the cornices. The magistrate found 
that these cases and the supporting 
frame were not structures within 
the meaning of the Act, but were mere 
excrescences removable at will, and he 
held that they could not amount to an 
infringement of the Act by constituting 
a bringing forward of the building. 
The Divisional Court upheld this finding, 
but Mr. Justice Wills dissented and 
expressed an opinion that these cases 
formed part of the building as long as 
they remained annexed to it. It is to 
be observed that there are other 
sections of the Act which seem to have 
a more direct application to such excre- 
scences or projections as these cases ; 
for instance, section 73 is directed to 
“ projections ” other than shop windows, 
copings, water pipes, string courses, 
cornices, etc. ; but in the case of Hull v. 
London County Council this section 
was held only to apply to projections in 
the nature of architectural projections 
or decorations, and to have no applica- 
tion to a wooden case attached to the 
external wall of a building by iron 
brackets and used as an advertising 
sign; and no doubt this decision was 
the cause of the present information 
being laid under a different section. 
The Lord Chief Justice has now expressed 
some doubt as to the correctness of the 
decision in Hull v. London County 
Council, so another case may soon be 
carried to the Court of Appeal to deter- 
mine the real application of section 73. 


THE case of Gray v. Bonsall, 
reported in the Law Reports 
of April, is one to be noted 
by underlessees of house property. The 
decision turns on section 4 of the Con- 
veyancing Act of 1892, which was passed 
to afford underlessees relief when the 
lessee was enforcing a right to re-enter 
upon the premises in consequence of a 
breach of covenant on the part of his 
lessee. Attempts have been made to 
whittle away the effects of this section by 
arguing that its irtention was merely 
to extend to underlessees the benefits 
already conferred upon lessees by the 
Conveyancing Act of 1881; which Act, 
however, did not afford relief from 
forfeiture on the breach of certain 
covenants such, for instance, as breaches 
of covenant to pay rent or not to sublet 
or assign the premises. The present 
decision makes it clear that no such 


Legal Rights 
of 


Sub-lessees. 


limitation is to be placed on the Act | 


very great merit. 


of 1892, and it thus affords some security 
to underlessees, who otherwise might 
have had no relief or at any rate could 


only obtain relief in a more cumbrous 


form of legal proceeding than that 
provided by modern statutes for breaches 
of covenant on the part of persons for 
whom they are not responsible, and over 
whom they have no control. 


Steam Turbines THE paper by Messrs. Par- 
in Electrical 
Engineering. on “The Steam Turbine 

as Applied to Electrical Engineering,“ 

which was read to the Institution of 

Electrical Engineers last week, is one of 

The historical part 
is most interesting, and the conclusions 
the authors arrive at are obtained by 
rigorous reasoning. It was stated that 
up to the present time there were turbines 

of the Parsons type aggregating 800,000 
horse-power at work in England and 

on the Continent, so that the steam 
turbine has now become a most formid- 

able rival to the best reciprocating steam 
engines. Generally speaking, increasing 
the speed of a dynamo increases its 
output, and so high-speed dynamos are 
moreeconomical than low-speed machines. 
The Parsons form of turbine is specially 
suited for the direct driving of high- 
speed dynamos. Apparently very little 
difficulty was experienced in devising 
bearings suitable for such high speeds, 
and unlike the cases of high speed 
reciprocating engines suitable for direct 
coupling to dynamos, there seems to 
have been no difficulty in connexion 
with the “ whirling ” and the consequent 
fracture of shafts. This may be due 
possibly to the very high speeds em- 
ployed. Dr. Chree recently explained 
to the Physical Society how the period 
of the lateral vibration of a rotating 
shaft depended on the angular velocity 
with which it was rotating, and his proof 
shows that with very high speeds there 
is less risk of fracture of the shaft than 
at low speeds. Numerous tables are 
given in the paper showing the results 
obtained with the turbo-generators in 
use in various parts of the country. 

The results obtained are very satisfactory, 

especially when a condenser is used. 

A good vacuum is of great importance 

in a turbine, as the expansion of the 

steam can be carried down until the 
pressure equals the vacuum in the con- 

denser. This cannot be done in a 

reciprocating engine, as the size of the 

low-pressure cvlinder would need to be 
excessive. Owing to the high speed of 
turbines, carbon brushes cannot be used 
on the commutators of the dynamos. 

In practice brushes made of brass wire 

are found ver satisfactory, but a special 

winding of the armature has to be 
employed in order to obtain satisfactory 
commutation. 


A Suggested SOME recent radiographs 
psc fer made in Philadelphia by the 
aid of radium-bromide show 

that the emanations from this substance 
are able to penetrate cast iron without 
difficulty, and steel to a smaller degree. 
In one of these experiments, two pieces 
of cast iron and a piece of steel were 
tested, the cast iron being laid on a 
strip of lead—a metal almost imperme- 
able to radium emanations. After an 


sons, Stoney, and Martin: 


exposure of thirty-eight hours the nega- 


tive was developed, and it then became 


evident that the rays had passed through 
both pieces of cast iron, and were inter- 
dented by the lead, so that a distinct 
image of the latter was visible beneath 
the fainter shadow of the cast iron. 
Although less permeable, the steel had 
clearly been penetrated by the rays. 
These results are of considerable interest, 
and suggest the use of radium as a prac- 
tical means of detecting flaws in metals, 
which are impermeable to the X-rays. 


Architectural THE Edinburgh Archi- 
10 tectural Association has 
presented to the Edinburgh 
Town Council a memorial on the subject 
of the professional education of archi- 
tects, and the present and possible 
future opportunities afforded for it in 
Edinburgh. After giving some account 
of the opportunities for education in 
London, the memorial goes on to approve 
of the Heriot-Watt College and the 
Edinburgh School of Art as worthy of 
support, though the former suffers from 
insufficient accommodation and presents 
no systematic course of instruction in 
architectural history and detail; history 
especially being mentioned as alwavs 
a difficulty with architectural students 
in Edinburgh, “who are driven to 
expensive correspondence classes of 
doubtful value or to unaided private 
reading, in place of the systematic training 
given elsewhere. Architectural history 
and historic detail cannot be taught in 
the hurry of office work.” The memorial 
goes on to recommend that, in any 
reconstruction of art education, the 
architectural school should be kept a 
distinct section of the general art school, 
under its own director, who should be 
an architect, and expresses satisfaction 
with the instruction given at the School 
of Applied Art under Sir Rowand Ander- 
son. The memorialists consider that 
the system under which the School of 
Applied Art has been administered— 
direct control by practising architects— 
is by far the most efficient, and that an 
enlargement of this school on the lines 
indicated would be the simplest and 
most satisfactory method of supplying 
the needs of architectural education 
in Edinburgh. 


ADVERTING to the paper 
upon the history of the 
inn which Mr. T. Cato 
Worsfold read at a meeting of the London 
Topographical Society on last Saturday, 
we may mention that in our columns of 
Februarv 20, 1886, and June 11, 1887, 
we published some measured drawings 
by Mr. Roland W. Paul and Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, respectively, of details of 
the minstrels’ gallery, the roof, and 
other portions of the hall of the inn 
which afford interesting examples of 
the elegant and piquant variations of 
Classic types that are found in English 
XVIth century Renaissance work. Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse prepared his drawings 
of the lantern bay of the roof after some 
necessary repairs had been executed in 
May, 1887, by Messrs. Holland and 
Hannen, under Mr. Alfred Waterhouse’: 
superintendence, for the Prudential 
Assurance Company, for whom Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse also repaired the 


Staple-inn, 
Holborn. 
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woodwork of the Holborn front and 
removed the plaster covering over the 
old half-timber work. On one of the 
elaborately-carved corbels of the hall 
roofing is cut “1581: R. C. A 
peouharity of the ornamentation should 
be noticed in the designs of the pendants 
from the lantern and of some large 
objects which, quite independently from 
the construction, stand upon the hammer- 
beams. The design and carving of 
those objects and pendants are similar 
to what we find amongst the native 
carvings in New Zealand and the islands 
in the Pacific Ocean. The windows 
contain some good heraldic glass—in the 
south bay are the royal coat-of-arms and 
motto of King James I. Stow, in his 
Survey, and Sir George Buc, in his history 
of the Legal University of London, 
record that the hall and certain other 
parts of Staple-inn were newly rebuilt 
for the then Inn of Chancery appertaining 
to Gray’s Inn of Court. Whilst its 
name is derived, by common report, 
from the migration thither, temp. 
Richard II., of the Merchants of the 
Staple from New Palace-yard, Westmin- 
ster, we read in the late Mr. Blott’s 
remarkable book upon the chronicle of 
Bloomsbury that on that spot, on the 
hill’s crest at Holborn Bars, stood Essex 
House, a fortress of Geoffrey de Magna- 
ville, lord of Essex in William the 
Conqueror’s day, and that the cognisance 
—a wool pack or sack—of the inn points 
back to much earlier times, when the 
fort or castle formed the official house 
and court of the King's Justiciary, 
Lord Chief Justice of England. Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons purchased the 
whole real property of the inn from the 
ten or eleven “ Ancients” in 1884 for 
some 80,00%., and, having sold the 
southern portion, comprising No. 11, 
built in 1699, and Nos. 12-3, built in 
1843 after Wigg and Pownall’s designs 
in the late Elizabethan style, to H.M.’s 
Office of Works for 32,000/., subsequently 
disposed of the remainder of the property. 


IN the solitude of Mr. Dun- 
thorne’s small gallery in 
Vigo-street is hidden away 
a collection of forty-nine small oil paint- 
ings, mostly landscapes, which, if attend- 
ance at exhibitions went more by merit 
and less by fashion, ought to be one of 
the most frequented of the smaller 
exhibitions now open. These are some 
of the recent work of Mr. Arthur Hughes, 
all combining poetic feeling for the 
sentiment of nature with most con- 


Mr. Arthur 
Hughes's 
Exhibition. 


scientious finish and delicacy of execu-, 


tion. There is not a picture in the 
collection that is not worth attention, 
though some are more beautiful than 
others. Among those that more especi- 
ally delighted us are The Farm by the 
Sea (20), Summer (22), Spring 
(27), and ‘‘ Cliff Searchers (41). The 
last named is a view over open sea from 
the top of a cliff, and is one of the most 
remarkable pieces of painting of the 
effect of sea under a breeze and in bright 
sunlight that we have ever seen. No 
detail is neglected in these small land- 
scapes ; as an instance, notice the careful 
painting of the horses, on such a small 
scale, in Harvest (19), and the fore- 
ground detail in nearly all the land- 


:scapes. The crow in the foreground of 
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No. 13, a very careful study, seems 
however a little too large in comparison 
with the boy. Among the two or three 
figure pictures, which (as one need not 
say to those who know this artist’s 
work) are as learnedly drawn and as 
carefully finished as the landscapes, is a 
figure of a beautiful young girl seated 
and looking upwards, under the title 
“ Faith” (40). It is melancholy to 
find such a collection of pictures in an 
empty room; but this is a kind of art 
which does not appeal to the crowd. 
We were precluded by circumstances 
from mentioning the exhibition last 
week ; but we hope some of our readers 
who care for art will go and see it before 
it closes. 


Mire. THE Fine Art Society have 
Allingham’s on view a collection of 
Exhibition. one hundred of Mrs. Alling- 

ham’s water-colours, scenes of English 
country life and views in Venice. The 
latter, as we have before noticed, forms 
Mrs. Allingham’s new departure. 
chief successes in the Venice series are 
not in the larger architectural scenes 
so much as in the small corners of Venice, 
where two or three figures and a fruit- 
stall form the main elements of the 
pictures. Mrs. Allingham has evidently 
been much attracted by the combinations 
of colour to be found in the fruit stalls, 
and has turned them to beautiful artistic 
use in such drawings as Nos. 15, 18, 24, 
88, and others. The larger architectural 
scenes are effective rather in a landscape 
sepse than in an architectural sense— 
which perhaps, after all, is what was 
intended ; and in fact the painters who 
can treat architecture in such a manner 
as to combine pictorial effect with the 
kind of representation of the architecture 
that would satisfy an architect are few, 
and far between; generally speaking, 
either the picturesque or the architectural 
element has to give up something. 
There is an interesting and rather new 
view of the Campanile of Torcello (11). 
Mrs. Allingham’s principal successes are 
still, and not unnaturally, in the class of 
scenes which she has been painting for 
so many years—English country fore- 
grounds and figures; for as a rule these 
charming works are concerned more with 
small nooks than with wide sweeps of 
landscape. Among these are some which 
are equal to anything the artist has 
produced ; we may mention especially 
„The Edge of the Beech Wood (33).; 
“A Dorset Cottage” (34); “ Early 
Spring on the North Downs, Kent” 
(47); and In the High Fields pear 
Whitby (59). 


At the Goupil Gallery is 
Landscape 
Miniatures, 


scapes on ivory, as miniatures, by Mrs. 
Konody. Effectively set in broad white 
decorative mounts, with a very deep 
sinking, these are undoubtedly pretty 
productions, and show a great deal of 
delicate and painstaking work; but the 
conditions of painting on ivory seem to 
preclude anything but a very conventional 
treatment of colour in representing natural 
ecenery, and it is not a form of. art 
with which we have much sympathy— 
it is rather like reducing landscape to 
bijouterie. ` ar 
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Her 


a collection of seventeen 
paintings of Italian land- 


this is a Kursaal. 
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Last week, at the Royal 
Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann gave what was 
evidently a very interesting and attrac- 
tive Friday evening lecture on the Queen 
Victoria Memorial; giving a number of 
illustrations of other memorials to royal 
personages, and of the designs submitted 
for the Queen Victoria Memorial. Mr. 
Spielmann concluded with the opinion, 
which we have frequently expressed, 
that the front of Buckingham Palace 
was the really incongruous feature 
of the whole; if there was a 
free processional road leading up to 
the palace, we wanted a fine palace to 
lead up to. That we refer to the lecture 


The 


Queen Victoria Institution, 
Memorial. 


in this hearsay fashion is due to the fact 


that the editor of this journal, who had 


intended to be present, was delayed by 


a breakdown on a railway, and did not 
reach town till too late. 


— — — 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—II. 


Ir cannot be said that any particular phase 
of current British work is adequately repre-- 
sented in this year’s exhibition. It is, more- 
over, noticeable that a large proportion of the 
public buildings shown are unsuccessful competi- 
tive designs of no great merit, and occupy a large 
area of the limited wall space of the room. 

The Hull Town Hall Competition is the chief 
example in this respect. We have already 
noticed two of the designs. Of the remainder,. 
No. 1,492, by Mr. J. Hatchard Smith, receives 
considerable prominence in the matter of 
hanging. The design is typical of present-day 
competition work, in which a classic order, 
oe upon a rusticated ground story, is 
intended to proclaim the municipal nature 
of the work. We have drawn attention before 
to the pular treatment of pediments in 
current designs, but in this case the author 
outherods Herod in his minor pediments where 
both the segmental head and straight bed 
mould are broken off so short as to lose the 
idea of the feature altogether. The tower is 
too squat for what we are accustomed to in 
town halls, otherwise the composition is sound. 
This is a good drawing without a plan. No. 
1,575, by Mr. Alexander Koch, is a mediæval 
treatment of the same subject with a high- 
pitched roof and flèche in the centre; the style, 
however, is less suitable than the use of classic 
forms, but this attempt is instructive as show-- 
ing the contrast in the minds of architects. 

The Cape Town University competition 
supplies two more designs, Nos. 1,567 and 
1,657, neither of which, in our opinion, are of 
sufficient merit for hanging in the Architectural 
Room. Nos. 1,616 and 1,625 are charmingly 
drawn elevations and sections of a competitive 
design: for the South Wales University, by 
Mr. J. Belcher, A.R.A.; the plan, however, 
is missing, and an intelligent appreciation of 
the conception is not possible. e may refer 
our readers. however, to our issue of January 
23, 1904, when we published these drawings, 
together with plans. Designs for smaller 
municipal buildings are Nos. 1,464, by Mr. 
A. A. Carder, and 1,599, by Mr. J. A. Minty. 
both of which have characteristics which. 
might usefully be employed in more important. 
buildings of this class. l 

There are several exhibits of designs for- 
municipal buildings actually completed or 
in course of erection. Following the order of 
the catalogue, we find the Public Offices, 
Hendon, by Mr. T. H. Watson (No. 1,439), 
rendered by a somewhat weak drawing, hung 
rather high. Red brick and stone 107 the 
walls, and green slates on the roofs, are 
materials which can be used to greater advan- 
tage than here shown. No plan is given, and 
the design does not readily convey an idea 
of the disposition of the respective parts. 
The side front takes an unpleasant line, which 
the space at disposal, as indicated on the 


—— 


drawing, does not appear to warrant. 


As illustrating the range of treatment of any 


one kind of building in this country, ‘‘ Public- 
Offices, Camberwell” (1,460), by Mr. E. T. 


Hall, is instructive. A plan is not given, and 
our first impression of the drawing is that. 
The main front has a square 


C 
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tower-like projection at each end, an oriel 
window rises with a square head into the roof, 
while a small cornice is interposed between 
these features. In the. middle of the return, 
front a semi-circular stone bay window, with a 
conical slate roof, rises from a square brick 
projection. But for the massing of the materials 
this design would lose all its importance.. The 
roofing is not broad enough in treatment, 
and the dignity of the whole is marred by the 
boundary wall and iron railing. Mr. May- 
ston’s “New Town Hall and Fire Station, 
Sutton Coldfield ” (1,522), is a convenient 
working scheme, published in our issue of 
April 16, under the authorship of Messrs. Mayston 
and Eddison; a re- arrangement of the plan, 
however, would have helped toward a better 
general composition. The tower is unhappy, 
both in its relation to the whole and in actual 
detail; the little turret rising behind a parapet 
is poor. No doubt the town hall is more 
effective from the rear, but one rather inclines 
to seeing those features which tell the purpose: 
of the building, written on the “ front page. 
The “ Aldershot Town Hall and Fire Station“ 
(1,496), by Mr. C. E. Hutchinson, has better 
detail, but is lacking in importance for a build- 
ing of this character. Three distinct blocks 
are shown in the drawing, but there is no plan 
to 3 the purposes for which they are 
used. 

Designs for public libraries naturally appear 
on the walls. The Passmore idwards 
Library, Bow (1,436), by Mr. 8. B. Russell, 
is a small building of which the entrance part 
is shown in a clever coloured sketoh. Central 
Library, Hammersmith“ (1,540), is designed 
by Mr. G. Sedger, and is probably an unsuccess- 
ful competitive scheme. The drawing is nicely 
treated in monochrome, although tho broad 
surfaces of the brickwork would have been 
more telling if colour had been employed. 
Messrs. Sutton and Gregory are responsible 
for an excellent stone design for the“ Free 
Library, Mansfield, Notts” (1,552), in which 
the scale and general detail are very satisfactory. 
A cornice and parapet run round the building, 
broken only on the entrance front by a pedi- 
ment forming the gable end of the front roof ; 
the tynpanum contains a large semi-circular 
arch, enclosing a large trophy, in which a 
shield bearing an inscription is supported by 
two allegorical figures. Two smaller broken 
pediments are also introduced on this front, 
the omission of which would remove the only 


disturbing element in this interesting design.“ 


No plan is given, but we are inclined to agree 
with Mr. Norman Shaw, who once said that 
an architect who could design a satisfactory 
elevation would probably make a good plan. 
„Library and Museum, Limerick,” by Messrs. 
Swann and Wright (1.623), is a building which 
at once represents what it 1s intended to be 
—a library on the ground floor, and a musenm 
upstairs—and this is a great point. Two 
slight sketch plans are given without scale and 
compass points, but they indicate that the 
plan is good. In criticising the design: we 
should say that the news-room should have an 
approach nearer the main entrance to avoid 
noisy traffic interrupting the working of the 
other departments. Then, as a matter of 
detail, the use of flat pediments in front of the 
hipped ends of steeper roofs is false, and the 
result is not happy. The drawing is well 
rendered in lamp black, but we should have 
preferred colour as affording some idea of the 
materials, and we think it would give greater 
satisfaction to the authorities who direct the 
destiny of this section of the annual exhibition 
of British Art. 

The ‘“‘ Kettering Free Library (1, 647), by 
Messrs. Goddard, Paget, and Catlow, is a nicely- 
drawn perspective view of a successful com- 
petitive design; the building was publicly 
opened a few days ago. On April 25, 1903, 
we published plans, elevations, and sections, 
but it may be interesting to recall that the 
lending library, which is really the basis of 
the scheme, is arranged upon the open 
access“ principle, with the stacks of books 
radiating from the delivery counter. The whole 
building appears to be excellently lighted, 
and should prove a simple working institution. 

Of the remaining buildings of a public nature, 
“ Design for Railway Station, Johannesburg 
(1,474), is the most attractive. This is pre- 
sumably a stone-fronted building, having an 
arcaded ground story, with a glass overhanging 
shelter, several floors of what appear to ‘be 
oftices—there is no plan—and an open colon- 
naded loggia with enclosed ends, at the eaves 
level. It is a very effective composition, in 


of London. 


man, but as a very good architect. 
works were well known to them. and, although 


which the broad wall surface treatment is 
most valuable: there is, however. no feature 
or element to suggest a railway station. The 
clock tower, evidently a stone structure on 
the building line, rises from a semi-circular pedi- 
ment out of the tiled roof, but no visible provi- 
sion is made in the loggia for carrying the extra 
weight. The authors, Messrs. Baker, Masey, and 
Sloper, are also represented by a design for a 
Bank in Johannesburg (1.473). This is an 
interesting stone building, with an angle 
entrance. The use of an order, above which 
is an attic story, suggests an Italian influence 


which no doubt lends itself to the South African 


climate. When completed these buildings 
will go far toward raising the standard of 
taste in matters architectural in this modern 
town. 

“St. John’s Hospital, Leicester Square“ 
(1,431), by Messrs. Treadwell and Martin, is a 
te-building of an interesting XVIIIth century 
house, the disappearance of which will be a 
material loss to the late Renaissance buildings 
No doubt the old premises were 
found inconvenient for hospital requirements, 
and unsuited to the treatment of skin diseases, 
but we cannot say that the new stone front, 
which has heavily mullioned windows, is any 
advance upon the old double hung sashes. 


There is no plan shown with the drawing, and 


our inference is that none of the medical work 
of the hospital will be undertaken in the front 
rooms. 

“Savoy Hotel” extension (1,603) is a 
disappointing design for so important a work. 
but it is only fair to presume, from particulars 
which we have at various times published, 
that the author, Mr. T. E. Colleutt. was hurried 
beyond all pussibility of producing a great 
work. 


— — 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tur usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Institute was held on Monday evening at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Aston Webb. R. A., the President. 

The minutes of the special general meeting 
and the annual general meeting were taken 


as read. , 
Deceased Members. 

Mr. Alex. Graham, Hon. Sec., said it was 
always an unpleasant duty to announce the 
decéase of any colleague, but that night he 
had tq announce the death of three. The 
first was Mr. Norman Michael Brown. of 
Newport. an Associate, elected in 1887. The 
second was Mr. F. W. Tasker, elected an 
Associate in 1874 and a Fellow in 1903. 
Mr. Tasker was. well known to most of 
them, and he believed they would all say 
that he ranked not only as a very estimable 
Many of his 
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he was only elected a Fellow last vear, they 
had reason to regret the loss of a man who 


was likely to have left a name behind him as 


an architect of distinction. Lastly he had to 
record the death of one familar to all of 
them—Mr. G. H. Birch. who retired an 
Associate of the Institute a short time ago. 
Mr. Birch in recent years held the post 
of ‘curator of the Soane Museum. He was 
a man who through all his life was an archi- 
tect and a diligent student of architecture, 
and as curator of the Museum none, he supposed. 
who had held the post ever fulfilled the duties in 
a more excellent way than did Mr. Birch. and he 
was sure the trustees would have great difficulty 
in finding a man the equal in all respects of 
their late lamented colleague. 

The Chairman said he wished to add something 
to what Mr. Graham had said. Two of the 
names which had been mentioned were very 
old friends of his own and of many other 
architects, Mr. Tasker. who only died on 
Saturday, very suddenly. was a Catholic 
architect, as probably they all knew. He 
(the Chairman) was a member of the Archi- 
tectural Association and attended the classes 
of Design with him, He was a man of singularly 
outspoken views both on art and other matters. 
In those days inthe Class of Design they used to 
criticise each other's works very candidly. He 
remembered very well Mr. Tasker amongst these 
from whom they used to hear the most candid 
criticisms, but he was a man who spoke his 
mind without malice and left no ill-will behind. 
He was fortunate in being the nephew of Miss 
Tasker, a most benevolent lady of the Catholic 


Church, * and this gave him chances: early 
in life of 


important commissions. One vu? 
the earliest of these, he believed. was th- 
college in St. Charles-square, Notting-hill. Ar 
her death, Mr. Tasker had so proved bi- 
ability that to the end of his life he alway: 
had sufficient work from the church to whi. 
he belonged. He always looked upon Mr. 
Tasker as a man of remarkable ability and ou- 
of the men who could have built a cathedral! 
had he had the opportunity of doing so. He 
left behind him a son whom he hoped would be 
able to succeed him. Mr. George H. Birch, wh» 
was buried on Saturday last, was also a great 
friend of himself and most of those who were in 
the Association at the same time. He war a 
man who gave himself from his earliest time 
to archeological pursuits in connexion with 
architecture, and perhaps the work he would be 
best known by would be the Old London which 
he created at Earls Court. Of course, now, 
anybody could produce. an Old London, but 
Mr. Birch was the first to.do it, and it had never 
been so well done as by him. He belonged to 3 
small coteric, of which he (the President) was al~o 
one, who for over twenty-tive years met month 
by month at each other's houses to sketch and 
draw, and one could get to know a man well 
under those circumstances. He remembered 
well Mr. Birch explaining Old London. 
which certainly for architectural research and 
truth was most excellent, and at the time was 
entirely a new idea. As a literary man alms 
Mr. Birch did a great deal of work, and perhaps 
the best thing of his was Wren's Churches of 
the City of London,” which was really an 
important work not only for the photographs, 
but for the very careful account of the ditferent 
buildings which were represented. There was 
also a very picturesque little church at Dart- 
mouth which he built; but owing to lack of 
funds it was never developed quite es fully a- 
otherwise he was sure Mr. Birch would bave 
been able to develop it. For the last ten vears 
he had been the curator of the Soane 
Museum of which he (the President) was one of 
the trustees, and he would like to testify to the 
great obligation the trustees were under t» 
Mr. Birch for the great care he always bestoweu 
on that museum. 


Board of Defence. 


The Chairman said he was desired by the Coun- 
cil to 'make the announcement that the Council 
had decided after very careful consideration. 
and after the matter had been reported upon 
by a Committee, to institute a Board of Pro- 
fessional Defence, the object of this body 
being that when members of the Institute 
had legal difficulties of such a nature that 
might be of general interest to the profession to 


0 


have a legal opinion upon, they would be 


able to come to this Committee and ask then: 


whether they would assist them with counsel s» 


advice as to the course they should adopt. 
In France architects had long had such a 
Committee. and it was thought time we in 


England should have something of the sam, 


sort. They had only that night decided te 
form this Committee of defence, and in duc 
course there would appear particulars of the 
formation of the Committee, and the con- 
ditions under which members of the Institute 
would be able to apply for assistance. 

The Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., then read a 
paper, of which the following is an abstract, 
on 


The Planning of Collegiate Buildings, 


The author opened his paper by a reference 
to the colleges which have come down to us 
from the XIVth and XVth centuries, which 
were all built on much the same plan, the various 
parts being grouped round an enclosed court. 
The buildings were never more than two floors 
in height. „To the lowness and narrowness 
characteristic of them the author attributed 
the beauty and feeling of rest that seems to 
pervade the old courts. The free admission 
of sunlight and air into the courts is also secured 
by keeping down the height of the buildings. 
When Dr. Caius enlarged Gonville Hall by 
building what is now called Caius Court, be 
bounded his court on the south side by a wal! 
broken only by the insertion therein of hi- 
beautiful Gate of Honour, and in his statutes 
he expressly forbade the erection of any build- 
ing which should completely enclose this court 
on the south side, lest the air from being 
confined within a narrow space should become 
foul.” 


The old arrangement by which the buildings 
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were in general only one room deep caused the 
| On the first floor, as the space over the entrance 


kitchens, etc., to be placed at one end of the 
hall, which had the advantage of keeping the 
odours of the cooking to some extent out of 
the hall. At the kitchen end of the hall it 


was customary to have a passage going right 


through the building and cut off from the hall 
by a screen with a gallery above. In modern 
times the passage has in many cases become a 
thoroughfare leading from the old court to 
newer courts beyond, with the consequent 
disadvantage that all the kitchen service 
‘now passes across the busy thoroughfare. 
The position of the hall recently built at Girton- 
College is obviously convenient. It is placed 


at some distance from the students’ rooms, 
and is approached by the students from two 


directions, through an enclosed passage or 

cloister opening into the hall on its south side 

while the kitchens are placed in a separate 
building on the north side of the hall. 

In the olden time the Master simply had 
his one or two rooms in which he lived, a 
bachelor. In modern times the master requires 
a good house with all the offices and belongings 
of a modern residence. So that the lodges 
of our day are either curious and interesting 
conglomerations of buildings gradually annexed 
or added by successive masters, or are brand- 
new modern mansions built on detached sites. 

Coming to the Fellows and Students’ rooms, 

the plan of the sets of chambers or men’s 
rooms in the ancient building was a very 
simple matter. The building was merely 
sliced up by the insertion of stacks of chimneys: 
and wooden partitions. with staircases of one 
Night at the proper intervals. In colleges at. 
the present day ranges of buildings containing 
living-rooms have to be divided up into sets, 
each set containing at least one sitting- room, 
bedroom, and a pantry or gyp's room. 
The following points should be borne in 
mind with respect to a set of rooms. Usually 
each set should be enclosed by a stout door 
called the oak or sport-door. The sitting- 
room should have some sunlight. The bed- 
room should not have less than 100 square feet 
of floor spacing. plenty of window space 
that can be opened, a place for the bed out of 
the draught, and a chimney and other means 
of ventilation. There should be provision 
for the passage of a current of fresh air pelts 
the rooms when the sport-door is closed; 
for this purpose the windows of the sitting- 
room and bedroom should not all face the 
same way. The author went on to consider 
how these points could best be obtained. 

Economy of space in nearly all cases demands 
buildings of three floors and an attic, and the 

colleges nearly always ask that at least eight 
sets of rooms shall be provided on each stair- 
«ase. The arrangement of four sets of rooms 
on each floor approached by one staircase 

would have many obvious advantages if a 
plan could be devised free from objections, 
but this is not easy. In the only instance 
the author knew of in which it had been adopted 
at Oxford or Cambridge the plan had so many 
hygienic defects that it could not be said to 
be successful. There was no possibility of a 
through ventilation of any one of the four sets 
of rooms, except through one of the others: 
the passages were without direct light or ven- 
tilation; the scout’s hole was outside all the 
‘sets of rooms; the lobby was badly lighted 
and badly ventilated, and was larger than was 
necessary. 

As to what is the best typical arrangement of 
vets of college rooms, the author had made a 
careful comparison of plans adopted in recent 
times at both Oxford and Cambridge, and had 
come to the conclusion that the plan recently 
adopted, quite independently, by Mr. Champ- 
nevs at New College, Oxford, and by Messrs. 
Aston Webb and Ingress Bell at Gonville and 
Caius College. Cambridge, was one of the best. 

Showing plans of St. Michael’s Court, Caius 
College, the author described the arrangement. 
The building faces south-west towards a narrow 
<ourt. The staircase is on the north-east, 
and is approached from the court through a 
passage about four feet wide. On the ground 
floor on each side of this passage is a set of 
rooms, of which the keeping rooms face south- 
west, the bedrooms north-east ; the gyp-rooms 
also face north-east (a good aspect for a pantry). 
When the sport-doors are shut, the opening 
of a window in sitting-room and bed-room, 
one on each side of the building, gives excellent 
ventilation. The staircase is thoroughly well 
ventilated ; with a window open on the stair- 
case, air can blow right through the building 


from the entrance passage to this, window. 


passage is available, the whole frontage to 


the south is at disposal for division between 
In the plan adopted 


the two sitting-rooms. 
at Caius College the space over this passage is 
all thrown into one room, ‘making the rooms 


on each side of unequal size; at New College. 


Oxford, this space is divided equally between 
the two sitting-rooms. 5 
-= Comparing plans of modern buildings, the 
author pointed out one or two objections to 
the arrangement adopted in the new buildings 
of Tree Court at Caius College. One is that the 


gyp-room opens directly on to the staircase- 


landing and is not included within the sport- 
door. A more important objection is that 


the staircase has no independent through 
ventilation. na 


The rule that a court set aside for sets e 


rooms only should have no buildings on. its 


south side has been very generally observed in 
recent additions to colleges at Oxford and.Cam- 
bridge, so that these additions have usually 
taken the form of a straight line, or of an L, 
or of a U. 

It has been the custom at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in planning out the allotted spave 
into sets of rooms to practically choose a certain 
arrangement and then repeat that arrangement 
on each staircase. In the recent work at 
Caius College, however, the irregularity of the 
site was such that uniformity of plan could only 
be attained by sacrifice of space, and the 


authorities had to determine how far irregu- 


larity of plan was objectionable. In the end 
they decided that it was desirable rather than 
otherwise, and the architects were instructed 
to give as much variety in size and shape 
(within certain limits) of the rooms as they 
conveniently could. The result in the new 
court at Caius is that there are hardly two 
sets of rooms out of fifty which are exactly alike. 

The irregular site of St. Michael’s Court is 
practically an L with an angle at the corner of 
about 120 deg., and the plan adopted by the 


architects seems a solution of the difficulty 


of how to deal with an L or U shaped corner, 
provided it is not a condition that all rooms 
shall be rectangular. To illustrate the advan- 
tages of the arrangement, the author showed 
this plan adapted to the first floor of the building’ 
in the corner of the Tree Court. Caius College, 
so that it could be compared with the existing 
arrangement. The new plan gives two sets 
of rooms, with sitting-rooms, each facing south- 
west, of very irregular, but not uncomfortable, 
shapes. The existing plan provides two sets 
of rooms which in size and shape are excellent, 
but one set has all its windows looking north. 
And as the building looks on to a narrow lane 
with high buildings on the opposite side, the 
rooms, notwithstanding their good size and 
shape, were not popular. The corresponding 
rooms on the’ ground floor were practically un- 
suitable for habitation, and were used as offices. 

Three main points the author emphasised 
in the planning of college buildings—viz. : 
(1) the desirability of having some sunlight 
in the sitting-room in all cases; (2) the impor- 
tance of it being possible to set up a through 
current of air through every set of rooms 
independently of the staircase ; (3) the desira- 
bility of having a through current of air through 
the staircase itself. The plan recommended 
provided all these advantages in rooms facing 
south or east or west. The point raised as to 
the desirability of having windows in living- 
rooms on more than one side, applied with 
equal or greater force to all rooms intended 
to be used as chapels, halls, Jecture-reoms, 
laboratories, or class-rooms. 

In concluding. the author begged architects 
not to grudge a large share of attention to 
the use to which a building was to be put. 
He fancied he remembered reading a report 
of a speech by the President in which he advised 
architects not to put all they knew into a 
facade. He (the author) asked them to give 
a large share of their genius and experience to 
the planning of the building. 

— — 


Mr. Basil Cha mpneys said it was but a short 


time since he delivered himself on the same, 
subject, but it was exceedingly probable 
that the audience of that night was an entirely 
different one. Mr. Lock, in his paper, had 
dwelt more upon the practical than upon the 
historical. but he, no doubt, knew as well as he 
(the speaker) did that the whole system of college 
rooms was absolutely transformed from that 
of the XVIth and XVI'th centuries. The old 


quadrangle was a 


— —— 22 


plan was that there should be one large room, 
where a master of arts and students, slept 
together, and, adjoining this room, and generally 
Opening out of it, were two small studies. A 
great many of these survived in the old buildings 
at New College. When that was the case a 
very small college would accommodate a 
good’ many students. Supposing that one of 
these sets took one master and possibly half 
a dozen students, there would be accommoda- 
tion in the same building for six times as 
many as was the case as soon as each 
student required separate rooms. When that 
time came the large room was usually taken as 
the undergraduates’ sitting-room, one of the 
small bedrooms was taken as his bedroom, 
and the other served as a gyp room. There 
‘were many college buildings surviving in 
which the old partitions remained the same as 
they were built in the XIVth and XVth centy- 
ries, and it was simply the uses of the rooms 
which had been altered. That change had, of 
course, affected the questions both of height and 
of size. In the old days they did not require 
to build upwards, as two floors were probably all 
they wanted, and the later buildings were for 
the most part confined to two floors and an attic. 
He believed that Mr. Lock said that the 
economists of the presont day required three 
floors and an attic. If it was so, he was 
bound to say that he much regretted it. He 
had rarely seen: three floors and an attic 


‘which did not look altogether too high, and 


he himself so far had been fortunate in per- 
suading his. clients never to go beyond two 
floors and an attic, and hoped in the future that 
he would be equally successful. In the paper 
he had read he had dwelt on that point, and 
mentioned one or two buildings which did not 
satisfy him from the ssthetic side. There was 


this practical aspect of the matter also that 


college servants did feel stairs very considerably. 
Only the other day the bursar of one of the 
colleges for which he was preparing certain plans 
pressed upon him the necessity of making the 
stairs easy because of the servants constantly 
complaining of the staircases. He most certainly 
hoped that the fourth floor would not be pressed 
on the architect in the future. With regard to 
the size of the quadrangle, he agreed that if they 
could leave the south side open it was of 
enormous advantage to the buildings, but they 
could not always.secure a southern aspect for 
all the sitting-rooms. Where it was possible 
it was best to be done. With regard, to the 
Masters’ Court at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he quite agreed that the size of the 
utely insufficient. He 
was one of the first occupants of these rooms 
when they were built. Fortunately, he had 
rooms which looked into All Souls Passage, 
and so he got plenty of light and air. There 
Was a question which Mr. Lock did not touch 
upon, except indirectly, which, however, was u 
matter of some importance: whether fire- 
places were a necessity in bedrooms.. Per- 
sonally, he had no very great belief in the 
ventilating power of 1 when there 
were no fires in.them. He thought they were 
just as apt to work downwards as upwards. 
and when they worked downwards there was 2 
sooty kind of atmosphere introduced which he 
thought would do rather more harm than good. 
Certainly, in his experience these fireplaces wete 
rarely used, and he fancied they might he 


‘neglected. Nowadays, of course, they were not 


so absolutely dependent upon windows as 
they were, for they had many means of obtaining 
ventilation not known to their ancestors. 
There were a few little practical points 
he would like to refer to. First, with 
regard to the gyp rooms,as they called them 
at Cambridge, or scouts’ holes, as they were 
called at Oxford. It was the tendency to make 
one fair-sized room answer for the whole stair- 
case, instead of the little cupboard with a sink 
in it attached to each room, with no stove or 
anything of that kind. Lately it had been found 
useful to have a somewhat larger gyp room 
containing a gas or some other stove, the 


‘advantage. of which was that when people 


did not have fires they could get hot water. 


Then there was the question of coal stores, which 


had also. been a matter of discussion lately. 
Where there was not much spare space it was 
a somewhat difficult matter to get storage for the 
undergraduates’ coal. He felt that the best 
solution of the difficulty was for a rate for coal 
‘to be charged, and that it should all come from 
a ‘common store. That system prevailed in 
many. colleges with regard to the electric light 
and so on. Mr. Lock did not touch on the 
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question of baths, but he ſound they were more 
and more needed. The principal point, how- 
ever, which he wanted to refer to, was the stair- 
case arrangement. He had lately had to meet 
the problem of getting the largest possible 
number of rooms into a very limited space, and 
he found that he could get this far better by 
making the staircase altogether external to the 
main block, and of the spiral type. He had not 
done it yet, but he was going to do it for the 
first time, and would able to find out 
how it worked. He found, however, that on 


one side he would be able to save 11 ft., and 


e 


on the other side 22 ft. by scope this plan. 
The space was excessively valuable, and in 
that connexion at least there were advantages, 
and he did not see at present that there were 
any necessary disadvantages attending that 
‘plan. However, he spoke as a person about 
to embark on an experiment. 

Mr. E. S. Prior expressed the extreme pleasure 
it gave him to come there, one reason being 
that they, as architects, had heard a lay speaker. 
They had heard someone outside their own 
particular view, and he felt that it was very 
necessary for them to consider that there was 
another view outside their own as architects. 
He attended a congress of architects some years 
ago, and a speaker there eloquently, and at 
great length, put forth how the architect was the 
Gecinninig and end of practically every function 
of modern life. He thought at the time that 
was probably going a little beyond what was 
correct, and it seemed to him, in fact, that the 
architect came in subsidiary to the user. 
The architect was contributory, he would not say 
to the intelligence, but contributory to the 
‘imagination necessary to put the users’ intelli- 

ence to the purpose for which it was intended. 
le supposed the earliest collegiate buildings in 
the British Isles were the collection of hermits’ 
cells known as oratories, which consisted of a 
bell-shaped chamber, with a seat on one side 
on which the occupant passed his days. The 
development had gone on day by day until they 
came to the present. The XVth, XVIth, 
and XVIIth centuries had all contributed their 
share, and now he thought the collegiate 
building had shifted into something different. 
‘It had really become a collection of flats. 
Mr. Lock had said it was best to have the south 
side of the court open, and there they got to 
flats, and another point brought out was the 
common gyp rooms with stoves. There again 
they drif to the new order. If that was 
so, and they were necessarily drifting into some- 
thing else, why should they go back to the 
picturesque time and of necessity make their 
new college buildings in a style no longer fitted 
for their requirements? They tried to produce 
the effects of the old style, but it could not be 
done, because modern requirements compelled 
different proportions and size. Therefore he 
felt that they ought to discourage the collegiate 
style in college buildings if they were going to 
be built merely for the uses for which they were 
intended. 

Mr. Locke (Secretary) asxed how, in the plan 
shown by Mr. Lock, the bed maker managed 
to arrange the effects of the different under- 
graduates. When he was up he used to use the 
gyp room of another man on the same landing. 
which opened immediately on to his, and, 


‘consequently, this man's butter and cheese. 


and whiskey and brandy, and beer were all 
mixed up inexplicably with his own. 

The v. J. B. Lock, in reply, said that 
when they were planning St. Michael's Court 
he had to go to Oxford for the purpose of going 
over all the new buildings which had been 
erected in the last fifty years, and. in Mr. 
Bodley’s building at Magdalen he met a scout 
on the staircase who was taking some things 
to his rooms below. He asked the scout, 
Would you prefer to have on the staircase 
a sink and wash-up place, or do you prefer 
to do everything down in your own room ?”’ 
And the scout said that he much preferred 
to take things down to his own room. St. 
Michael’s Court was a building of five stories— 
a basement, three floors, and an attic—and at 
the bottom of the staircase there was a little 
room in which there was a sink, and arranged 
so that the bed-maker always had a fire, which 
he thought was a very great advantage. On 
the staircases were certain cupboards, which 
they called gyp rooms. These were intended 
to afford accommodation for sorting out the 
butter and the brandy, and other things which 
the undergraduate liked to keep for himself. 


‘Mr. Champneys had touched on one or two 
“matters which showed him that he had thought 


a great deal about the planning of college 


rooins, and he had spoken of the hard work 
it was for the bed-maker to go upstairs. Their 
architects suggested that they should have 
wooden treads on their floors, and he could 
assure them that the bed-makers thoroughly 
appreciated that, Their staircases were very 
ingeniously made in a way he had never seen 
before, of cement covered with oak treads. 
On the second floor was put a waste, so that 
the bed-makers had not to carry it downstairs. 
With regard to the doors between the bed- 
rooms and sitting-rooms, he did not think it 
was necessary for ventilation, because the two 
doors were so close together. In their rooms 
they had an opening near the ceiling, and in 
every bedroom there was a fireplace, and with 
such an arrangement as that he thought that 
fireplaces were a good thing, as there was a 
circulation of air if they had warmth in a 
room. With regard to the storage of coals 
they had solved that problem; the only diffi- 
culty being as to the size of the coal-box to let 
the coals down. The question of baths was a 
very pressing one, and a committee had been 
appointed at St. Michael's Court to see how 
they could best be provided. He believed 
that the solution would be to have two or three 
shower baths with dressing-rooms. All those 
little things required a great deal of thought, 
and, as Mr. Champneys had shown, it required 
experience properly to solve the problems. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross, in proposing a vote of 
thanks for what he described as a most able 
paper, said that in the Rev. J. B. Lock they 
had not only a scholar who, through a series 
of mathematical works, had materially assisted 
to lighten the burden of many an unfortunate 
undergraduate in his struggles with the inevit- 
able but to him highly unnecessary examinations 
which often embittered his university career, 
but they had also a gentleman to whom all 
members of his college owed a debt of gratitude 
for the able and satisfactory manner in which 
he had administered its tinances for so many 
years past. Mr. Lock had shown them that 
evening that if he had directed his attention 
to architecture he could scarcely have failed to 
attain high rank in one or more of its branches. 
He (the speaker) had inspected the new building 
with which their President had enriched the 
town of Cambridge, and he wished that the 
deep interest that Mr. Lock evinced in every 
detail of the arrangements were more often 
displayed by an architect’s client. 

Mr. H. G. Ibberson seconded the vote of 
thanks, and referred to the practical qualities 
which Mr. Lock had displayed in the manage- 
ment of his college. There were certain remarks 
made with reference to dealing with old courts, 
that he would like to refer to. Mr. Champneys 
had suggested that the staircases should be 
placed projecting into the court rather than 
into the building, but it did appear to him 
that from an esthetic point of view that would 
break the repose of the façade, and from a prac- 
tical point of view it would break up the air 
spaces in the court and make the circulation 
unsatisfactory. 

The Chairman said that they bad had a 
most instructive evening, and were very much 
indebted to Mr. Lock. Mr. Jackson, who had 
had so much experience of buildings of this 
class, had written to sav that he would have 
much hked to have been present, but Mr. 
Jackson had been ill, and although he was 
glad to say he was better, he was not 
yet able to come out at night. They all 
appeared to agree with Mr. Lock that the height 
of the buildings should be reduced to two 
stories and an attic. He regretted that 
in the particular case in which Mr. Lock 
was concerned be had had to fix the height 
at three floors and an attic, and it only 
showed the difficulty of carrying out in 
practice the principles they held in theory. 
With regard to the quadrangle being sur- 
rounded on three sides and open to the 
south, he ventured to say that that was not 
quite sufficient to secure the through draught 
whic Mr. Lock was anxious for. With regard 
to the staircase, for instance, if they only had 
a window at one end thev did not get a through 
draught, and he was afraid that with a quad- 
rangle open only to the south they would not 
get a through draught. Thev had a well-known 
example of that when driving in a hansom 
cab, where if there was a wind, they sometimes 
found the doors fly open with the pressure 
created by the air in the cab. Really the only 
way he thought, if they wanted cross ventila- 
tion, was to have the angles open also, and a 
well-known example of that was the quad- 
rengles of St. Bartholomew's Hospital at 


Smithfield, which had existed a great many 
years longer than it would have otherwise 
done owing to the angles being open and a 
through circulation thus secured. With 
regard to gyp rooms, neither Mr. Bell nor 
himself had had the advantage, unfortunately, 
of being University men, and they had, to 
some extent, to find things out. They Were 
rather surprised when they came to close 
quarters, to find that although there were gyp 
rooms in Cambridge, yet there was no such 
thing as a gyp; he believed they called them 
bedders. Now it seemed to him that ore 
good room down below was the best 
arrangement at the present time, with a little 
pantry attaching to each floor. He was sure 
they all agreed as to aspect. If a young man 
had to live in a single room for a good many 
hours in the day the room ought to have some 
sun. Pembroke College and those beautiful 
buildings which Mr. Gilbert Scott built, he 
happened to know very well. Those keeping 
rooms faced the north, and it was the only thing 
one had to find fault with. They went on 
to the staircase and found it all sunny, but in 
the rooms they found it cold and somewhat 
depressing. Ax to the details of the gyp 
rooms—the coal boxes, ete., Mr. Lock had been 
good enough to refer to those. He need 
hardly say that all those ingenious contrivances 
were absolutely Mr. Locks, and if everyone 
had his due, certainly Mr. Lock’s name should 
have been on that plan as well as his own and 
Mr. Bell's, for Mr. Lock settled the general 


disposition of the rooms and supplied 
those details. He eoe agreed with 
Mr. Prior that the architect's business was not 


entirely to override his client, but to work 
with him, and he thought that all reasonable 
architects were only too glad to have the 
suggestions and help of those who were going 
to use the building, and who must very often 
know the requirements better than the archi- 
tect. Certainly in this case Mr. Lock was the 
architect of the greater portion of these arrange- 
ments, and he thought the part he was respon- 
sible for had turned out extremely well. He 
thought that colleges ought certainly to have 
baths, and he was glad to hear that night that 
in St. Michael's Court they would be provided 
later on. He thought that was a thing that 
ought to be encouraged amongst young men, 
and also that there should be hot water on 
each floor so that they would not have to boil 
all the water in kettles to the great danger of 
the undergraduates and the building generally. 
Also there were certain sanitary conveniences 
which ought to be provided in all university 
buildings. At the end of his paper Mr. Lock 
had rather let fly ° at architects by asking 
them not only to consider the outside of the 
building, and he ascribed a saying to him 
(the Chairman) that architects put everything 
they knew into the facade. It was a curious 
thing that the public should think that archi- 
tects thought only of the front and took 
no trouble about the inside. The curious 
thing, however, was that if they asked 
architects at the present time, most of 
them would say that the tendency of 
architects nowadays was to think too much 
of the inside and not enough of the front. He 
was quite sure that the development of plan- 
ning at the present time had gone more rapidly 
forward than the development of the character 
of the achitectural work they carried out. He 
hoped that Mr. Lock would take it that they 
did think of the inside, and that they quite 
agreed with him that a building to be worth 
anything must be a building adapted for the 
particular puree for which it was to be used. 
The resolution was then carried. 


Board of Education. 


The Chairman said he had to announce 
that the Council had that day appointed a 
Board of Education, the object of which was 
to endeavour to draw up a report which should 
co-ordinate and utilise the means of education 
throughout the country for the benefit of 
architecture generally. In due time he hoped 
that report would be laid before the Institute, 
and that it might lead to good results, as he 
believed it would. 


The Next Meeting. 


The Chairman said he had to announce 
that the next meeting would be held on June 6 
when the results of the annual elections would 
be announced, and afterwards the adjourned 
discussion on plenum ventilation would take 
place. Previous tothe meeting, a Special general 
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successful. He had devoted more attention 


meeting would be held, at which the following 
motion would be proposed from the chair :— 
That the following words be added to end 
of the first clause of by-law 3—‘ After December 
31, 1906, every person desiring to be admitted 
a Fellow shall be required to have passed the 
examination or examinations qualifying him 
as an Associate, always providing that in 
exceptional circumstances the Council, by an 
unanimous vote, shall have power to dispense 
with such examination or examinations.“ 


— ä . — 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE members’ dinner of the Architectural 
Association was held on Friday evening last 
week at the Criterion Restaurant. Mr. fl. T. 
Hare, the President, presided, supported by 
Professor Beresford Pite, Professor Halme, and 
Messrs. Maurice B. Adams, Cole Adams, R. S. 
Balfour, E. Guy Dawber, Leonard Stokes, 
Max Clarke, T. Costigan, J. S. Gibson, E. 
Greenop, W. J. Locke, Louis Ambler, A. H. 
Belcher, Arthur Bolton, C. H. Brodie, H. G. 
Collins, Arthur Keen, Burke Downing, Banister 
F. Fletcher, Neil Forsyth, F. Hooper, W. H. 
Jamieson, H. J. Leaning, W. G. B. Lewis, F. 
Lishman, H. Lovegrove, H. P. G. Maule, A. E. 
Munby, J. Murray, G. Nicholson, H. Passmore, 
E. H. Pavne, W. A. Pite, J. MacLaren Ross, 
H. B. Ransom, T. Sudsuki, W. W. Scott- 
Moncrieff, C. J. Tait, H. Tanner, H. Tanner, jun., 
T. H. Watson, W. Wonnacott, T. C. Yates, 
D. G. Driver, Secretary, and others. 

The toast of The King, Queen, and Royal 
Family was proposed by the Chairman, who 
said that now that the Association occupied the 
Royal Architectural Museum in Tufton-street 
they were in a sense under Royal patronage, and 
that, consequently, the toast would appeal to 
them even more than it ordinarily ould 

The toast having be en suitably honoured, 

The Chairman next proposed The Royal 
Institute of British Architects,” coupled with 
the name of Mr. W. J. Locke, Secretary of the 
Institute. The Chairman said that a large 
number of those present that evening were 
members of the Institute, and those who were 
not and were not visitors were, he was sure, 
desirous of becoming members. In those 
circumstances, they would drink the toast with 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

Mr. Locke, in response, said that if he 
responded truly for the Royal Institute of 
British Architects he would take up rather too 
much time, and, asspeeches were to be short, he 
would limit his remarks to what concerned the 
Association. He had had the pleasure of going 
over the new premises of the Association, and, 
when he 1 around at the magnificent space 
the Association had at its command—at all the 
comfortable rooms and arrangements, replete 
with every modern convenience (to use the 
sacred and beautiful words of the estate agent) 
and when he returned to No. 9, Conduit- street, 
and saw how cramped the Institute was; when he 
looked at the two lavatory basins, and compared 
that with the lavish arrangements at Tufton- 
street; and when he remembered that whenever 
an extra roll of drawings came to hand it 
required an anxious consultation between him- 
self and his staff to know where to put them, he 
was filled with envy—a noble envy, an envy 
that stimulates ; and he hoped that the Institute 
would some day have a palace that would vie 
with that now secured by the Association. 

Mr. J. S. Gibson, in proposing the toast of 
„The Architectural Association, referred to 
the frank and hearty manner in which the 
Association opened its doors to all the archi- 
tectural students who came to London, either 
to perfect their education or, if they came from 
the far north, to teach the poor southerners 
something they did not know. There was one 
thing which always endeared the Association 
to him, and that was the fact that it opened ite 
doors to men of all nationalities, and it made 
them all welcome and, as far as that was possible, 
treated them all 5 One could always 
tell the sprinkling of men who came from beyond 
the Tweed by their—he was almost going to say 
by their works, but, unfortunately, as they came 
to a land where brick was of paramount import- 
ance, and the building by-laws seemed to be 
enacted for the express purpose of stultifying 
any capacity which a Scotsman had got, it 
would require a century or two to get over these 
difficulties, and so their work was not what it 
might be. His experience of the Association 
had been a very pisesing and a very nice one, 
and he was quite sure that all those men who 


were coming into its ranks, from whatever end 
of the world they might come—all those men who 
came to better themselves and to learn what 
they could—would find in the Association all 
the facilities and all the attractions they 
required, and would probably form friendships 
and acquaintanceships which would be of great 
use and good to them at the time and of great 
value to them in after life. The Association 
took one out of oneself, gave one a chance of 
knowing other men, and of realising that there 
were Other aims and objects in life than their 
own, and so broadened the sympathy of a man 
in his outlook upon the world and on work. 
On that account, and for other reasons, he 
thought they ought to think well of the Asso- 
ciation and wish it every prosperity in its new 
home. He was delighted. to think that the 
Association’s recent move had at last awakened 
the Institute and had filled them with feelings 
that would inspire them to obtain something 
better than two lavatory basins. 

With the toast was coupled the name of the 
Chairman, which was received with musica! 
honours. 

The Chairman, in response, said he thought 
they must congratulate themselves on the 
result, so far, of their new departure. They 
had many very good friends to thank for what 
had been done. In the first place they must 
not forget the very important work which was 
done by his predecessor, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, 
for it was largely due to that gentleman’s 
energy and initiative that the Association was 
in a financial position to avail itself of the 
offer which was made by the Council of the 
Royal Architectural Museum through Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams. If they had not had the 
funds which Mr. Seth-Smith’s energy had 
supplied them with they would, he was afraid, 
have been obliged to decline the offer. The 
best thanks of the Association were also due 
to Mr. Maurice B. Adams for the part he took 
in bringing the matter to a head and also to 
Mr. Leonard Stokes for the manner in which 
he had rendered the premises suitable to the 
needs of the Association. Most of the older 
members had studied at one time or other at 
the Royal Architectural Museum, and those 
who had done so would remember the dismal 
and depressing place it was. So much was 
this the case that if they had not possessed 
a considerable amount of enthusiasm they 
could not have gone there to work ; but, under 
Mr. Stokes’s guidance, that effect had quite 
passed away and the place was totally different, 
and, instead of having a depressing etfect on 
students, it would have quite the contrary 
effect and the place would be a distinct en- 
couragement to study, as it ought to be. 
Although they had entered into 5 
of these premises, and were very happy in 
having done so, there was an unhappy fact 
to be remembered — they were under a con- 
siderable burden of debt. He did not want 
to enlarge on this, because he had spoken about 
it so often lately, but he hoped that every 
member would feel that he had a part in what 
had been done and that he shared in the respon- 
sibility; if every member felt that, and acted 
accordingly, there would be no debt at all. 
The Association was going stronger than ever, 
and that dinner was a record one in regard to 
numbers and enthusiasm. The scope of the 
work of the Association was constantly enlarg- 
ing, and they were continually embracin 
more and more of the profession. They h 
now a large number amongst their members of 
the most prominent architects, and many of 
them took an active part in the direction of the 
Association. The present position of the 
Association gave the greatest promise for the 
future, and he thought that their work would 
develop into something much more important 
than it had ever been before, and would 
have the greatest influence on architects and 
architecture of the future. The day school was 
an unqualified success, and the work done there 
gave promise that the students who passed 
through the course of training would give 
proof of much greater ability and more com- 
plete equipment than had been the case with 
students in the past. He looked forward to 
the time when the school would become one of 
the most important schools in England, and he 
had every confidence in thinking that the success 
of the Association was permanently assured. 

Mr. Arthur Bolton then proposed The 
Visitors,” and, in doing so, referred to the 

resence that evening of Mr. Sudsuki, from 
5 apan. Mr. Sudsuki seemed to him to embody 
just those qualities which had made Japan so 


to the day school than any visitor during the 
two years that he (the speaker) had managed 
the school, and he was most persistent in his 
inquiries. The attention Mr. Sudsuki gave 
to the methods they were following seared to 
be the same that Japan as a nation gave to 
naval and military affairs. As the day school 
h-d been mentioned that evening he might say 
that he looked back with amazement to his 
activity during the time when he was in charge 
of it. Upto that time he had never conducted 
a class or taught anything at all, but the Com- 
mittee were pleased to think that he would 
be able to start it. He was not sorry that it 
was no longer his duty to lecture twice a week, 
for he found it sufficiently hard work, though it 
evicently did not injuriously affect Mr. Maule,- 
who seemed, in fact, to flourish upon it. Tliere- 
were several members of the day school. 
present that evening, and the Committee was 
glad to see students who had just joined- 
the Association taking part in an event like 
the annual dinner. It was a good thing for 
the students to get to know the older members. 
of the Association, for it would add to their: 
interest in what was being done. The new 
premises would be an enormous impetus to the 
work of the school; when parents and 
guardians went to Tufton-street and saw the 
students at work in their present prem ses 
they would think that they could not do better 
than send their boys there. With the toast he 
coupled the name of Professor Hulme, one of 
the lecturers. The debt the Association owed. 
to their lecturers and instructors was very 
great. All the work of the teachers of the 
Association could not be reckoned in the actual 
salaries they received, for he knew that they 
gave their ungrudging attention and did all they 
could for the students. Among the staff of 
teachers he might mention Messrs. Lewis, 
Green, and Jenkins, of the evening school, and 
Messrs. Squire, Dods, and Douglass of the day 
school, and, of course, Mr. Maule, the master. 
The work of the A. A. staff could not be too 
highly appreciated. He h-d rot a lor g list of 
visitors to pr pose as the toast, but be 
was glad that they had so many architects 
and architectural students among them that 
evening. As long as the Association continued 
to command the confidence of the profession 
it would do well, whatever it took in hand. 

Mr. Sudsuki briefly thanked the Associatiom 
for the facilities which had been accorded him 
in his work, and said he was very grateful to 
the teachers and others. Japan needed im- 
provement in many things, and he believed that 
many of his architectural friends would come 
to England to be taught, just as the navy of 
his country had been taught. He congratu- 
lated the Association on its prosperity and 
hoped it would be continued. 

rofessor Hulme having suitably responded, 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule proposed the toast of 
“ The Press.“ The Association was most 
indebted to the architectural Press, the standard 
of which went on rising year by year. The 
illustrations which appeared from week to week 
formed one of the chief means of studying 
contemporary work, and those illustrations 
went on improving, which no doubt affected 
and tend to improve draughtsmanship. 
There was a great gulf between the architectural 
and the non-architectural Press, which was very 
noticeable when the daily Press had to describe 
a famous public building. With the toast he 
coupled the names of our representative and 
Mr. Raffles Davison. 

Our representative having responded, 

Mr. Davison said that the Association 
embodied youth and the magnificent qualities of 
“ youth, arrogance and insolence.” As architects 
they should cultivate catholicity of mind and 
tolerance towards their confrères. 

The proceedings terminated soon after. 


—— oe 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SUMMER 
Visirs.—Our account of the first summer visit 
of the Architectural Association to Moor Park, 
Rickmansworth, is held over until next week. 

BALTIMORER TIMBER TRADE. - According to a 
report received at the Foreign Office from the 
British Consul at Baltimore, there was a good 
demand throughout 1903 for all kinds of 
lumber, especially kiln-dried North Carolina 
pine and Georgia pine. Quartered oak, poplar, 
and other hardwoods were also sought, but 
the supply was not at all equal to the demand. 


The exports, principally to the United 
Kingdom, amounted to 58,346,000 ft., and 
were within 190,000 ft. of the quantity 


shipped in 1902. 
D 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
Lowpow STREETS AND STREET TRAFFIC. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution was held on Monday at No. 12, 
Great George-street, Westminster, Mr. A. Buck, 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes were read and confirmed, and 
Mr. Percivall Currey, Hon. Secretary, read a 
ret donations to the Library and the Library 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the donors. 

. Currey also announced the result of the 
recent examinations.“ 

The scrutineers for the forthcoming election 
of officers having been appointed, 

Mr. Howard Martin resumed the discussion 
on the paper recently read before the Institu- 
tion by Mr. Thomas Ble shill, entitled London 
Streets and Street Traffic, f He gathered 
that on the whole Mr. Blashill was of opinion 
that the enormous expense of recent street 
improvements would, at any rate, delay others 
of a very ambitious kind. He (the speaker) 
was afraid that was true, but some of the 
schemes which Mr. Blashill mentioned might 
be 1 begun, if not completed. He 
supposed there could be no two opinions about 
the advantage of Colonel Hayward's scheme 
for a new street trom Holborn Viaduct to 
Whitechapel-road, but he feared that the 
great expense would render that improve- 
ment impossible, at any rate in our time; but 
he thought that a great improvement would 
be the straightening and widening of Gresham- 
street. Cabmen insisted on using that road, 
and its widening would be very useful. As 
to the expense of improvements, he thought 
that local authorities, when getting their bills 
for street improvements through Parliament, 
might get a clause inserted by which all dis- 
puter cases of compensation should be settled 

y arbitration instead of by jury, for he thought 
that that would diminish the cost. He regretted 
that the coal and wine dues were abolished, 
for they provided a steady annual income, 
raised in a way which nobody felt, which pro- 
vided for improvements; now the necessary 
money had to be provided in ways which were 
felt, and which operated oppressively. In 
speaking of the removal of obstacles, Mr. 
Blashill spoke about organisation of work done 
to the surface of the streets. He (the speaker) 
did not think it would be any improvement 
to entrust the whole of such work to the Borough 
Councils, because, so far as his observation 
went, the Borough Councils were the worst 
sinners themselves. It was not long since 
Fleet-street and the Strand were left in peaceful 
repose during the holidays when road work 
could have been undertaken at a minimum 
of inconvenience, and just at the end of the 
holidays, when the full tide of business was 
about to resume, the roads were taken up for 
repair, and the public were put to the maximum 
of inconvenience. It occurred to him that a 
single licensing authority might be appointed 
to whom applications should be made by those 
who wan to remove the surface of the 
streets, and that authority should take pains 
to see that while the work was in progress 
any other work which was done iodically 
should be done at the same time. He thought 
that Mr. Blashill rather under-rated the prac- 
tical efficacy of foot crossings by tunnels or 
bridges for relieving the congestion of traffic. 
Some ot the worst congestion of traffic arose 
from weer vehicles to allow people to get 
across, and there were few people who would 
not prefer to go down steps to a tunnel or up 
steps to a bridge, rather than wait while the 
traffic was stopped or run the risk of crossin 
while it was in motion. He thought we shoul 
gain enormously in the matter of reducing 
congestion of traffic, if tunnels or foot-bridges 
were provided. He did not think that there 
would be much relief by the use of motor 
carriages, and, as to police regulation, he did 
not think it would often be practicable to 
police-regulate the traffic to such an extent 
that quick traffic could be kept on certain 
streets, and slow traffic on others. He did 
not think the public would stand being so 
regulated. As to leaving vehicles beside the 
footways in front of trade premises, that was 
a very great obstruction to traffic and foot- 
passengers, but it was a practice that had 
continued for a long while, and if it were 
auddenly altered it would work a very great 
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* See our issue for the 7th inst., p. 491. 
t See our issue for April 30, p. 462. 


injustice to the owners of property, and would 
considerably diminish the ratable value of 
property and the incomes of the local authori- 
ties in consequence. 

Mr. W. Woodward said that some of the 
improvements which had been carried out 
in London were very good, but they must all 
regret the Charing Cross-road improvement, 
because it did not lead in any direct way to 
the east, and was altogether a very unfortunate 
improvement. As to empowering the Borough 
Councils to do all work on the roadways, and 
to charge the cost to the parties concerned, 
he was surveyor to the Crown Estate Paving 
Commissioners, and in reference to Regent's 
Park, for thirty years at least it had been 
their practice to do such work through their 
contractors, the owners paying the cost. St. 
Pancras being a panne authority and also an 
electric light authority, the paving was done 
by them, but to the satistaction of the Surveyor 
oÈ the Commissioners. He did not see why 
that practice should not be extended. A 
great deal of obstruction and loss of time 
resulted from the want of supervision on the 
part of the engineers or surveyors who superin- 
tended the opening up of roads—workmen 
were allowed to congregate and talk and do 
the least work and take the longest time they 
could. As to the vexed question of paving 
roads, in the little district to which he had 
referred he had paved the roadway in the true 
macadam style. Instead of using large pieces 
of granite he did not use any that would not 
pass through an inch and a half sieve, nor did 
he mix it with sand or hoggin. The granite 
was put on the roadway aa well watered and 
rolled, and in the end fine siftings of granite 
were put on. The result had been that his 
roadway, done in the true macadam style, had 
worn infinitely better than the roadways done 
in the style of the Borough Councils. As to 
shopkeepers projecting their counters, the 
Westminster City Council recently summoned 
a bookseller for projecting his stall on to the 
footway, but the most extraordinary thing 
was that theatres and music-halls were allowed 
to occupy the public way as they did by the 
visitors to their buildings. No sort of attempt 
was made to prevent such obstruction, and 
it was a monstrous thing that pedestrians 
should be forced into the roadway as they 
were when the remedy was so simple, i. e., 
that the theatre owners should be made to 
open their buildings earlier, and pay for the 
necessary supervision. The Westminster City 
Council summoned a bookseller for his poor 
little 18 in. projection, and yet allowed yards 
and yards of human obstruction! As to the 
obstruction caused by vehicles, that again was 
almost entirely due to the absence of control 
on the part of the police. The police had 
immense powers over the traftic of London, 
but they did not exercise them. He agreed 
that the more we could minimise tramcars 
in London the better. As to the cost of improve- 
ments, he thought that a good many improve- 
ments were so costly because poor people were 
turned out of their homes long before the 
authorities were ready to undertake theimprove- 
ment. This was certainly so in the case of 
the L.C.C. in Drury-lane and elsewhere. He 
thought that bridges might be advantageously 
placed in certain thoroughfares of London, 
and that they might be made architecturally 
picturesque; people would prefer to walk over 
a bridge than have to wait for the traffic in 
order to cross the road. 

Professor Robinson said that in regard to 
the surface of roads, there was a great field 
open for improvements, and he believed that 
in the immediate future we should have some 
means of making the surface of our main 
roads sufficiently smooth to answer the purpose 
of motor traffic—not the motor traffic of the 
present, for that traffic was in its infancy now. 
By improved methods of traction, improved 
methods of storing energy, we should, with 
improved road surfaces, be able to substitute 
motor traction for horse traction in our main 
roads. There was reason to hope that in the 
near future the surface of roads would be 
greatly improved, and that we should get a 
road surface which would be more likely to 
serve the purposes of the future than the 
present scandalous methods. The present 
wood road was often a switchback, and, from 
the point of view of health, our present-day 
roads were, in dry weather, very unhealthy. 
Last year the rain, with all its inconvenience. 
produced an improved health rate, and medical 
men said that that was because the filth of the 


roads was not blown about and breathed by the 
people. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews said that so many 
schemes for the improvement of the traffi- 
of London had been suggested, and the expen- 
of the improvements proposed was so enormous, 
that he was rather surprised that there had 
been no suggestion to remove London altogether 
and start afresh some thirty miles away. It 
might in 100 years time get a convenient city, 
but it would not be our interesting London. We 
must, as our forefathers had done, widen our 
streets as traffic increased. It was very nie 
to talk about streets 100 ft. wide running 
north, east, south, and west, but he was afrad 
that if they were provided the business of 
London would suffer, and that the cost would be 
very great. Such improvements meant moner, 
which would have to be found by the rate. 
payers now that the coal dues were abolished. 
What we want is more direct streets. The 
old roads are the main roads of the present 
day, and, with few exceptions, they were 
well devised. If a little more care and atten. 
tion were given to widening streets, great 
advantage would result at a comparativeiy 
small cost, for there was a great differente 
between widening a road and = constructing 
a new one. By constructing new roads, a 
number of people were dispossessed, and ıt 
took a long time for a new street to become a 
well-used street. Kingsway will be a fine street, 
but what was going to be built on it he did not 
know. It was twenty-five years since he sug- 
gested a street from south to north over Sotth. 
wark Bridge, and what he proposed was t» 
take a spur from the crown of Southwark 
Bridge in a north-west direction by forming 
a viaduct over Thames-street, de bouching 
at the corner into Queen  Victoria-street, 
almost opposite to Bread-street—that would 
be almost a dead level. Then he proposed to 
widen Bread-street, Wood-street, which would 
lead into Fore-street, the street opposite which 
was Red Cross-street, which was a wide street, 
as also was Golden-lane, and in this way 
give a direct line to Old-street. Opposite 
Jolden-lane was a narrow street called Central- 
street, which he believed was to be widened, 
and that would lead to City-road. If such a 
route were made it would afford a saving of 
more than a quarter of a mile over the present 
route. There were some small streets on 
the north side of City-road which could be 
widened at small cost, and, if this were done. a 
direct way would be opened up to Islington, 
opposite the Agricultural Hall. He a'so advo 
cated a direct west to east street by a new 
street commencing at West Smithfield. south 
of St. Bartholomew's Church (which would be 
opened out), passing through some very small 
property to Aldersgate-street and c ntinued on 
the opposite side of this street to Fore-strect. 
oppcsite St. Giles's Church. by w dening pan 
of Jewin-crescent through Fore-street, would 
lead on to Moorgate-street. The widening of 
London Wall should be continued. and a's 
Wormwcod-street. Crossing Bishopsgate-street 
a short street should be formed opposite leading 
to Houndsditch, which would be widened ts 
far as Aldgate. The traffic could then ps 
through the Minories and over the Tower 
Bridge away to the south east. The street 
would therefore give direct communication 
with Holborn Viaduct, crossing four grest 
arteries to the new roads south of Tower 
Bridge. The traffic at the Mansion House wa: 
very much congested at all times of the dav, 
and if these proposed roads were formed the 
traffic in the City would be greatly relieved. 

Mr. W. Nisbet Blair, Engineer to St. Pancras 
Borough Council, said he was disposed to acre 
that to cut out new lines of thoroughfare wa: 
such a costly business that it would not often 
be done, and that widening improvement: 
would be undertaken instead. It was said that 
tramways would do away with the bus. 
but the same argument was used in regar 
to the Central London Railway. As a fut. 
not only was that railway used to its utmost 
capacity, but he understood that there wer 
now more ’buses in Oxford-street than ever 
before. A great deal had been said whuh 
reflected on the capacity of the local author. 
ties in London, and he was prepared to combat 
that opinion. There were a great many snb- 
sidiary authorities with powers to break up 
the streets, and in the Borough of St. Pancrss 
there were twelve authorities independent o 
each other with statutory powers to open: 
road. They had to give notice to the loal 
authorities, but the Borough Council could not 
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‘prohibit the opening of the streets; all the 
could do was to supervise the manner in whic 
‘they should be opened. The subsidiary authori- 
tiea carried on their work according to their own 
ideas. They were nominally controlled by the 
Borough Councils, but actually they were not. 
That was not the fault of the Borough Councils, 
but of the statutes under which the companies 
worked. It was true that roads might be 
opened for reconstruction at inconvenient 
times, but the time was not always within the 
absolute control of the Borough Councils. 
There were such things as hitches in the per- 
formance of a contract material could not be 
delivered just as it was wanted, nor of the right 

uality. It had been within his experience 
that large consignments of wood blocks had 
to be condemned, and that involved delay. 
The time during which work might be executed 
varied with many things—the weather, for 
instance; and while it might be contended 
that works of repair should be executed more 
promptly, it must not be forgotten that Port- 
land cement, which was a most valuable 
material for road foundations, required time 
for hardening, and if it were not allowed to dry 
and harden the great weight subsequently 
put upon it would cause it to crush up and the 
work would soon have to be done again. It 
was an economy of time to do the work 
thoroughly, but people seemed to think that 
the work was being neglected when the founda- 
tions were being left to dry and harden. He 
thoroughly agreed that obstructions ought to 
be removed from roadways. As to the ob- 
struction caused on the footways and road- 
ways by goods and salesmen, it was little 
good to take the offenders to the police courts 
if the magistrates did no more than fine them 
5s. and 2s. costs. Such a fine was a very cheap 
rent. Other obstructions were the steam 
engines and heavy waggons, and these had 
lately been dealt with by the L.C.C., who had 
prepared two categories of streets along which 
at certain times of the day these vehicles 
were not to be allowed to pass. But the passage 
of these heavy vehicles caused such a vibration 
that they could not but have an injurious 
effect on house property. In his opinion such 
vehicles ought to be debarred rather than 
licensed. He hoped that the time would arrive 
when motor-cars would be able to use all parts 
of roads, and when such vehicles were in any- 
thing like a majority the streets would be 

aved with a material, such as asphalt, suitable 

or our streets. Wood pavement was suit- 
able for horse traction, but of course it had 
objections from other points of view. Hard 
wood pavement was much more permanent, 
but it was more noisy ; and he had not yet heard 
of.any pavement which was ideal. 

Mr. Blashill, in reply, said he was not so 
much inclined to divide slow traffic from quick 
traffic and put them in different streets ; his 
opinion was that we should do away with slow 
traffic. People going through London ought 
not to go through at a foot pace when they 
could go at a quick pace, and we were coming toa 
time when it would be better, cheaper, and 
easier to take even the heaviest loads quickly 
rather than slowly. If true macadam roads 
were constructed, with small stones and without 
rubbish, a kind of mosaic was produced which 
made a splendid road. As to bridges over 
streets, he was alluding more to bridges for 
general traffic and not to foot-bridges so much. 
As to foot-bridges, if one watched such a place 
as the crossing at Queen-street and Cheapside, 
one would tind that when the carriage traffic 
‘was ready to go east and west, the foot traffic 
was able to go, too. He still thought his idea 
of a tunnel from Southwark Bridge was worth 
consideration and something would have to be 
done sooner or later in connexion with the 
bridge. As to Portland cement, the weather 
certainly did affect it, but why should not some 
easily erected cover be put up over foundation 
work so as to keep off the rain? As to pave- 
ments, he believed we should have easily 
renewable pavements in time—those thin sur- 
faces applied to the pavements about which 
he had always spoken. As to the idea about 
frequent trains of one or two carriages, he went 
to Melee the other day in a very long train 
that did not stop between London and Exeter, 
and he could not see why it should not be 
possible to run that train in instalments, so 
to speak, and frequently, instead of in one 
long train and only once a day. 

It was announced that the next meeting will 
be held in the Lecture Theatre of the Institute 
of Mining and Mechanical Engineers in Neville- 


street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 26th inst., 
when the following papers will be read and 
discussed :—(1) ‘‘ Newcastle in the Olden 
Time,” illustrated by limelight views of the 
fortifications, public buildings, and other leading 
features of the town, by Mr. Richard Welford; 
(2) The Rehousing of Displaced Populations,” 
by Mr. Edgar J. Harper; (3) Some thoughts 
on the Housing of the Working Classes.“ by 
Mr. Henry I. Potter, A. R. I. B. A. (of Sheffield): 
(4) »The Present ition of the Law and 
Practice of Ancient Lights,“ by Mr. Philip E. 
Pilditch. 

At the termination of the morning’s pro- 
ceedings, the members of the Northumberland 
and Durham and the Cumberland and West- 
moreland Provincial Committees will entertain 
the visiting members at luncheon at the County 
Hotel, Neville-street. The members of the 
Institution will dine at the County Hotel on the 
evening of Thursday, May 26. The following 
day will be devoted to excursions. 


EEC 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Owing to demands on our space, we must 
keep our notes on the contents of magazines 
more brief than usual. 

The Art Journal contains an article by Mr. 
Arthur Sketchley on the Royal School of Art 
Needlework ; and there is a short one on the 
Ruskin exhibition at Manchester, mentioning 
and describing some very interesting specimens 
of Ruskin’s early drawing, as a child. Gains- 
borough’s beautiful“ Perdita ” portrait is the 
subject of an article by Mr. Claude Phillips, 
and of the frontispiece to the number. 

The Magazine of Art contains an appreciation 
of some recent Glasgow painting; one by 
Prince Karayeorgevitch on Emile Gallé's 
glass work; one by Mr. A. B. Skinner on a 
stained glass window by Giugielmo de Marcilla, 
in the South Kensington Museum. Mr. Val 
Prinsep's recollections of A student’s life in 
Paris in 1859 ” are very interesting and amusing. 

The Architectural Record (New York) devotes 
an article to The Art of the High Building.“ 
many of the illustrations to which seem to show 
(as indeed the author appears inclined to admit) 
that any attempt at making artistic architecture 
out of these structures is being abandoned in 
despair. It is a pity, seeing the great oppor- 
tunities which lofty buildings give for archi- 
tectural effect ; but they seem to be gradually 
coming to look like upright gridirons, all bars 
and interstices. ‘‘ A Modern Classic” is the 
rather ostentatious title given to Messrs. 
McKim Mead and White's building for the 
Knickerbocker Trust, which is the subject of 
an illustrated article. If the term means only 
that it is in classic style, so it is; but if it is 
intended that the building is a classic,“ in 
the sense of a model, in modern architecture, 
we must dissent, as we can see no architectural 
sense in putting up a Greek colonnaded temple 
with modern forms of partition and plate glass 
between the columns—it is both an ssthetic 
and historic incongruity. 

The Architektonische Rundschau and the 
Berliner Architektur- welt do not present any- 
thing this month for special comment. In 
Public Works will be found descriptions of 
municipal St. . municipal Stutt- 
gart, and Mr. J. D. Watson commences a 
series of articles on The Purification of 
Sewage.” In the World's Work is an article 
by Mr. H. G. Archer on “ Beautiful Railway 
Stations,” written in a right spirit, in regard 
to the architectural possibilities of railway 
stations and the way they are neglected in 
London; but he does not seem to be aware 
that King’s Cross, plain as it is, is really a very 
good design; and when he tells us that for 
the new front of Victoria Station engineer and 
architect are working together to produce a 
fine result, we can only say that we have never 
been able to learn the name of the architect, 
and we fear that it is a case like that of the 
Tower Bridge; the engineer to the work has 
engaged an architectural draughtsman. We 
should be glad to hear otherwise, but we know 
that efforts have been made to persuade the 
Company to employ an eminent architect for 
the station front, and without any avail so far. 
Mr. Archer mentions, what we were not aware 
of before, that it was first intended to carry out 
the whole of Euston Station in accordance with 
the massive and Greek character of the still 
existing portico, but that the Directors had 
to abandon the idea in deference to the economic 
outcries of the shareholders. How like 
England ! 


The Burlington Magazine contains an article 
on the late Mr. J. S. Forbes’s Millet drawings, 
which has the merit of being accompanied by 
very numerous illustrations of the drawings. 
Italian Boxwood figures of the early XVIth 
century,” by Dr. Wilhelm Bode, is another 
subject of special interest, and also well 
illustrated. 

In the Antiquary Mr. J. P. Arthur concludes 
his essay on “ Neolithic and other remains 
near Harlyn,“ and Mr. William Andrews 
contributes a paper on the picturesque subject 
of Funeral Garlands.” 

In Technics Mr. E. Fiander Etchells con- 
tinues his series of articles on the Theory of 
Structural Design,” considering the bendin 
moments and shearing forces in rolled stee 
joints supported at the ends or inserted in the 
side walls of a building. He properly points 
out that, while it is proved in text-books that 
if both ends are firmly fixed a beam will bear 
50 per cent. greater load than a beam merely 
supported at the ends, the condition of fixity 
is so incompletely attained in floor joists that 
their increased load capacity is not usually 
more than 5 or 6 per cent. Mr. Henry Jarvis 
makes a further contribution on Planning, 
5 out, and Making Staircases, describing 
and illustrating the mode of procedure to be 
followed in setting out and making a straight 
flight of stairs. Two of the most instructive 
articles in this issue are the Micro-Structure 
of Metals, by Mr. Percy Longmuir, and The 
Estimation of Carbon in Iron Carbon Alloys,” 
by Dr. H. C. H. Carpenter. In the former, 

- Longmuir points out that the material 
benefits of microscopical examination are 
exceedingly promising, and that the results 
already obtained offer much information of 
direct practical value. This article includes 
a number of figures illustrating the structure 
of various metals, and showing that the pro- 
perties of a metal depend not so much on the 
amount of each constituent present, as on 
the particular distribution of the constituents 
in compound form through the mass. Micro- 
scopic examination affords the means for 
studying this structural distribution, thereby 
affording trustworthy guidance towards fuller 
knowledge of metals and alloys. In the latter 
article, Dr. Carpenter briefly attempts to guage 
the limits of accuracy of the most trustworthy 
methods of estimating the various forms of 
carbon in the commercial alloys of iron and 
carbon; the varieties of carbon considered 
being graphite, ‘‘ temper,” “ carbide,” and 
„hardening carbon. Among other articles 
may be mentioned Some Experiments on an 
Air-Cooled Petrol Motor, by . H. L. 
Callender; The Continuous-Current Dynamo,“ 
by Mr. H. M. Hobart, dealing with the impor- 
tant question of insulation of the windings, 
and illustrated by numerous diagrams; ‘‘ The 
Education of Electrical Engineers in London,” 
by Professor J. A. Fleming, in which the 
writer briefly describes the work of the principal 
polytechnics and technical institutions in the 
metropolis, pointing out defects in our present 
system, and the need for further concentration 
of effort ; and an illustrated article by Mr. F. H. 
Davis on “ Surface Contact Systems of Electrical 
Traction.“ 

In the Nineteenth Century Sir Michael Foster 
writes on the subject of The State and 
Scientific Research, suggesting a method by 
which we might have the advantage of State- 
aided research without what have been 
believed to be its inevitable disadvantages. 
His plan is that the State, instead of providing 
its own laboratories and scientific staff occupied 
with the work of the State and with nothing 
else, should contribute to the maintenance of 
laboratories and scientific staffs, for patho- 
logical research, in connexion with Universities 
and other bodies in different parts of the 
country. Investigations carried out in this 
manner by the State would, he thinks, be 
quickened and kept straight by being always 
in touch with scientific work not directly 
belonging to the State. That is to say, the 
University laboratory would get the advantage 
of State aid, while the scientific inquirer would 
be free, and not hampered by officialism. The 
merits and advantages proposed to be obtained 
by endowment of research on this principle 
are discussed at considerable length. 

In the Cornhill Magazine there is a very 
interesting article on Modern Theories of 
Light,” by Mr. W. A. Shenstone. He states 
that modern discoveries, such as the Zeeman 
effect,” Becquerel rays,” and ‘ Electrons,” 
are not so revolutionary as they may at first 
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sight appear to the untrained scientist. J. J. 
Thomson’s discoveries have upset neither the 
undulatory theory of light as established by 
Fresnel and Young, nor the electro-magnetic 
theory enunciated by Maxwell and partly proved 
by Hertz. Mr. Shenstone attempts to show that 
there has been nothing but orderly progress. 
With due respect to the author, however, we 
are inclined to an exactly opposite view. We 
consider that the theory of ions has completely 
upset all the orthodox scientific theories of last 
century, and in our opinion the undulatory 
theory of light has to be very considerably 
modified. We agree with the author, however, 
in thinking that until we know more about the 
constitution of the ether it is unwise to lay tco 
great stress on any theory. 


— ä — — 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


A YORKSHIRE district meeting of the members 
of the Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers was held at York on Saturday, 
May 14. The interest generally evinced in the 
work which Mr. Creer has carried out at York 
in the bacterial treatment of sewage brought 
together a large gathering of members. The 
President (Mr. W. Weaver, C.E., Kensington), 
presided, and among those present were Messrs. 
A. Creer, York; J. T. Eavrs, Birmingham ; 
J. Cartwright, Bury; A. M. Fowler, Manchester ; 
J. Lobley, Hanley; A. D. Greatorex, West 
Bromwich; F. S. Yates, Waterloo; C. Brown- 
ridge, Birkenhead; T. W. Spencer, Tynemouth ; 
W. H. Hopkinson, Keighley; C. F. Wike, 
Sheffield; R. C. Mawson, Evesham, and others. 

The Lord Mayor heartily welcomed the 
Association to York, and said the one thing 
they boasted of was their drainage scheme. 
That had cost them something like a quarter of a 
million of money. It was one of the difficulties 
that municipal authorities had to contend 
with, and one that was always opening out 
fresh fields of opportunity for engineering skill. 

The President said they would be much 
interested in viewing the sewage works and in 
listening to Mr. Creer’s 1 Knowing the 
great skill and care which he bestowed on the 
work committed to his charge, they were quite 
sure they would derive from their visit great 
satisfaction and much useful experience. 

On the proposition of Mr. Creer, York, 
seconded by Mr. Cartwright, Bury, Mr. W. H. 
Hopkinson, Keighley, was re-elected honorary 
secretary for the Yorkshire district. 

Sewage Disposu at York. 

Mr. A Creer, City Engineer, read a paper on 
sewage disposal at York. He said sewage 
disposal is the most interesting, and certainly 
one of the most absorbing problems that 
municipal engineers have to consider. It is 
being studied with care and attention by a 
number of earnest workers, through whose 
labours our knowledge on this subject is fast 
increasing, It is this general interest that 
promises so well for the future, and led the 
writer to think that the time is very near 
when this difficult and complex problem, that 
has already cost this country many millions of 
money, may be solved on scientific principles, 
and when the designing and working of a sewage 
disposal works may present none of those 
uncertainties, both in results, and in the 
approval of the Local Government Board, 
that now trouble the souls of the great majority 
of municipalities and their officials. 

Various standards of purification, or rather 
of impurity, have been sanctioned provisionally 
by river’s boards and county councils, and 
tacitly acquiesced in by the Local Government 
Board. In this district it had been fixed at 
one grain of oxygen absorbed per gallon, 
and one-tenth of a grain of albuminoid ammonia 
per gallon. These varying standards have 
obviously been fixed by the various rivers’ 
boards and county councils to suit the different 
conditions that obtain in their respective 
districts. In the writer’s opinion no standard 
can be a fair and equitable one, if fixed arbitrarily 
and without any reference to local conditions, 
and to the proportion the volume of effluent 
bears to the volume of the stream or river into 
which the effluent discharges. It is obviously 
unfair to fix upon the same standard for an 
effluent discharging into a river with a minimum 
flow of fifty volumes of effluent, as for an 
effluent which forms in itself the bulk of the 
volume of the stream into which it is discharged. 
In the latter case a non-putrescible effluent 
should be insisted upon, but surely in the former 
some latitude should be allowed. If it is 


allowable to run crude sewage into a tidal 
river it should surely be allowable to discharge 
an effluent purified to a limited extent into a 
river of a greater volume than many a tidal 
river. 

What the results of the labour of the Royal 
Commission on sewage disposal may be it is 
difficult to forecast. We must possess our 
souls in patience, and hope that it may be a 
rational solution of the problem, moderate 
and reasonable in its requirements, and with a 
certain amount of elasticity in its working 
that will commend it to the majority of munici- 
palities. 

Many towns have, during the past twenty 
years, spent vast sums of money on works for 
the chemical precipitation of sewage and its 
attendant evils of sludge pressing and disposal 
of cake ; they are now in the position of having 
to begin practically over again, and incur 
additional debt before the loans for the first 
expenditure are liquidated. This is a matter 
of very serious moment, and one that should 
be very seriously considered by the Local 
Government Board when laying down hard and 
fast lines for municipalities to follow. 

Ee had in mind a certain place in Yorkshire 
where the sewage purification problem has 
been shelved from time to time by the authority ; 
they are now in much the same position as they 
were thirty years ago; they have incurred little 
or no expenditure on works, and are now in 
thit happy position of knowing that their 
policy of letting things slide has resulted in the 
saving of large sums of money; while those 
municipalities who have honestly tried to deal 
with the problem, regardless of cost are in the 
unfortunate position of seeing their works 
practically condemned, and, looming in the 
future, further large expenditure on works that 
may turn out to be as futile and unsatisfactory 
as those they had but a few years before carried 
out under pressure. 

It is this uncertainty that the Royal Com- 
mission should end. Works carried out with 
the approval of the Local Government Board, 
on the lines laid down by them, should, if carried 
out, suffice at least for a period sufficient to 
enable the authority to pay off the debt incurred 
in their construction. 

The sewerage scheme at work was designed 
and carried out by Mr. James Mansergh. 
The works were commenced in 1890, and with 
the exception of the house connexions were 
completed in 1894. The actual cost of the 
scheme was 207,8517. The system for which 
the works were designed was milk of lime treat- 
ment, followed by a solution of aluminoferric. 
The sewage is naturally alkaline. 

The total average quantity lifted per annum 
(over seven years) has been 1, 730, 000, 000 
11 1, 239, 000, 000 gallons a maximum 
ift of 33 ft. increased by friction to about 47 ft., 
and 491,000,000 gallons a lift of about 16 ft.; in 
the latter case the pumps not infrequently dis- 
charge against a head of water in the river. 
The average daily flow at the pumping station 
over this period is 4,739,000 gallons ; the average 
cost of lifting the 1,730,000,000 gallons has been 
20s. 130d. per million gallons. 

The annual cost of precipitation and pressing 
during the same peirod has averaged 2l. 4s. lld. 
per million gallons treated at the works. 

From February to December, 1896, the 
sewage was chemically treated with lime and 
aluminoferric, the quantity used varying with 
the quantity of sewage delivered at the works 
and to some extent with its strength; the 
average was about five grains per gallon of lime 
and of five grains per gallon of aluminoferric. 
During this period eleven analyses of the sewage 
effluent were made. The purification worked 
out at 67°8 per cent. for oxygen and 76 per cent. 
albuminoid ammonia. As the sewage was 
naturally alkaline, and complaints were made 
as to the action of lime on the fish in the river, 
its use as a precipitant was discontinued for a 
certain period, and the sewage treated by 
aluminoferric only, the average quantity used 
being six grains per gallon. on December, 
1896, to December, 1897, twelve analyses were 
made of the sewage and effluent. The purifi- 
cation worked out at 70 per cent. oxygen 
absorbed and 78 per cent. albuminoid ammonia. 
A curious feature in the case was that during 
the whole of these periods samples of the river 
water were taken and analysed at the same time 
as the sewage, one from half a mile above the 
outlet from the disposal works and one from 
half a mile below. The results showed an 
average of 25°8 oxygen absorbed in the twenty- 
three samples above the outlet and an average of 


270 oxygen abosorbed below the works. On 
ten occasions the river below the outlet was 
better than that above, and on the remaining 
thirteen occasions worse. In consequence oi a 
number of dead fish being found in the river 
strong complaints were made by the fishery 
board, and the West Riding Rivers Board ; and 
with the view of ascertaining if they could in 
any way improve the effluent the Corporation 
empowered the writer to experiment in bacterio- 
logical and other methods of sewage purification. 

Five sets of experiments were made—covered 
septic tank and single contact, crude sewage 
and double contact beds, ladder filter—crude 
sewage and multiple contact—open septic tank 
and continuous filtration, and open septic tank 
effluent and double contact; all these had been 
discontinued with the exception of the open 
septic tank and continuous filtration, which had 
been continued with the construction of a gnt 
chamber at the entrance to the open septic tank 
This filter has, up to the end of March, been at 
work for three years and nine months; it was 
built on economical lines, the walls of common 
local bricks and the filtering medium of a very 
poor description. It has nevertheless done 
excellent work during this period in having 
passed 209,808,000 gallons of sewage, and, along 
with the septic tank, effected such a purification 
that on leaving the filter it contains only half 
the impurity allowed by the West Riding Rivers 
Board, and is absolutely non-putrescible. From 
May 7 to August 1, 1902, 2 ft. 6 in. of sediment 
had accumulated in the grit chamber. There 
was at the latter date an entire absence of scum 
both on the grit chamber and on the open septic 
tank. The average depth of sludge in the 
bottom of the open septic tank was 3 in. The 
grit was cleaned out for the first time cn. 
September 4. At this date a 2. in. scum covered 
the surface of both the grit chamber and the 
open septic tank. The depth of sludge was 
4 ft. 10 in., and occupied about 2,000 cubic feet 
of the chamber. As 214 million gallons of 
sewage had passage through this would be equal. 
to one cubic yard to 290,000 gallons of sewage. 
Of course it would be understood that this 
sludge was not all mineral matter. 

From observation since made the writer has 
come to the conclusion that, under the circum- 
stances that obtain in this experiment, the 
chamber should be cleaned out once in every 
two or three weeks. The very satisfactory 
results obtained from the open septic tank and 
continuous filter induced the Sewerage Com- 
mittee to construct a second continuous filter on 
somewhat similar lines, endeavouring in the new 
work to ascertain what kind of filtering media 
would give the best results. This filter is filled 
with four different classes of material—viz., 
clinker, hard broken bricks, honeycomb slag, 
and gas coke. These were filled in separately, 
and form four distinct vertical sections in the 
filter ; the cubic contents of each section of the 
filter is as follows: 1,324 cubic yards clinker, 277 
cubic yards hard broken bricks, 166 cubic vards 
honeycomb slag, and 166 cubic yards gas coke. 

It is rather early yet to state definitely 
which material will ultimately prove most. 
efficient. This filter was started on April 29,. 
1903, and up to February 23 had passed on 
the average 362 gallons per square yard per 
twenty-four hours, or 1,752,000 gallons per 
acre per day. With reference to the septic 
tanks he said two tanks, each 164 ft. long by 
40 ft. wide, have been used as open septic 
tanks, the flow from the first passing through 
the second ; the velocity of the flow for some 
days before and after the observations was. 
‘28 ft. per minute, or 16 ee hour, and the 
quantity passing 628, gallons per twenty 
four hours. It is evident that this tank does 
something more than liquefy the organic 
solids, as the sewage on this occasion was 
purified during its progress through the tank 
to the extent of about 50 per cent, both in 
oxygen absorbed and albuminoid, and it is 
evident that this improvement is not confined 
to the later period of its tlow through the tank, 
as the percentage of purification is greatest 
in the first 18 ft. of flow, gradually diminishing 
as it proceeds until it reaches a point when 
a further flow of 100 ft. fails to effect any 
further improvement in the sewage. The- 
inference is that both anaerobic and aerobic 
bacteria are working throughout the whole 
effective length of the tank, and that when a 
certain stage of purification has been reached, 
a different process is required to carry on the 
work. The action on the suspended solids. 
is very interesting. Of the total quantity 
entering the tank with the sewage, 75 per cent.. 
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"was organic and 25 per cent. mineral. On 
‘leaving the tank the suspended solids have 
‘been reduced to 58 per cent.; and this was 
‘composed of 73 per cent. of organic suspended 
matter, and 27 per cent. Wine gl ; this approxi- 
mates very closely to the proportions in the raw 
sewage. 

A large number of observations have been 
‘taken of the temperature of the sewage, filter 
bed, filtrate, and atmosphere during the past 
three years. Shortly, the results are as follows: 
In the winter the sewage averaged 8 deg. 
above the atmosphere, the filtrate 3 deg. below 
the sewage. The filter itself averaged from 
2 deg. below the sewage to 1 deg. above, the 
lower temperature being in that part of the 
filter nearest to the outside wall. There can 
be little doubt that this form of filter wholl 
above ground lends itself admirably to ihordugt 
Aeration. Observations have been taken at 
the openings in the pigeon-hole wall at the 
‘termination of the perforated pipes by means 
of an anemometer ; the results show that not- 
withstanding the numerous openings for the 
admission of air into the filter, the velocity on 
‘the windward side varied from 350 ft. to 1,050 ft. 

er minute; while on the lee side it varied 
from 550 ft. to 1,240 ft. per minute from the 
filter, sufficient to satisfy the most voracious 
“microbe. 


Mr. J. T. Eayrs, Birmingham, said it was 
-obviously a fallacy to insist upon a certain 
percentage of purification, as the effluent of 
the sewage of a large town with 90 per cent. of 
purification, might be worse than the crude 
sewage of a small town. When he visited 
‘the sewage works at York some time ago, he 
was surprised at the large takes of fish by 
fishermen quite close to the outfall of the 
sewage works. Another remarkable fact was 
‘that the quality of the water in the river was 
‘practically the same below the sewage outfall, 
‘and after it had passed through the City, as 
the water taken from the river on the other 
-side of the City. 

Mr. A. M. Fowler, Manchester, said that in 
towns of a similar character to York, where 
there were few manufactories, the bacterial 
5 was a great success. But to apply 
this system to manufacturing towns it was 
necessary to have all the facts with respect 
to the trade effluents. 

Mr. Spencer, Tynemouth, speaking from 
experience of sewage outfall works into tidal 
rivers and the sea, said it was a question whether 
it would not be to the benefit of the community 
to have some treatment of the sewage which 
was discharged into tidal rivers and into the 
sea, instead of discharging the crude sewage. 

Mr. A. D. Greatorex, West Bromwich, con- 
tended that the volume of effluent to the 
volume of the stream into which it was dis- 
charged must have an important bearing 
upon the standard of purification. 

Dr. Wilson, Chief Inspector to the West 
Riding Rivers Board, agreed with Mr. Creer 
that an arbitrary chemical standard of sewage 
purification was not to be advocated. It 
would be absurd to fix the same standard 
for an effluent discharged into a navigable 
river like the Ouse, and an effluent discharged 
into a small stream which might afterwards 
be used for drinking purposes. The action 
taken by the Rivers Board was wit’ reference 
to a chemical effluent, which underwent 
reaction and deterioration after discharge 
into the river, whereas a bacterial effluent 
amproved after its discharge. 

Mr. C. F. Wike, Sheffield, and Mr. Hirst 
having taken part in the discussion, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Creer 
for his paper. 

The Sewerage Committee entertained the 
President and members to luncheon in the 
Guildhall, and in the afternoon the members 
visited the sewage disposal works, proceeding 
there by steamer. 


Se 


Tue State Trape—In the paragraph on 
the slate trade in our last issue the word 
Crown has been taken as brown. The co- 
operators are negotiating for quarries on 

rown land. 

CO-OPERATIVE BRANCH STORES, FERRYHILL, 
NNORTHUMBERLAND.—New branch stores have 
been erected at Ferryhill village for the Cox- 
hoe and Cornforth Co-operative Society. The 
architect was Mr. R. Sandeson, Coxhoe, and 
the builders Messrs. Makepeace and Valks, 
Trimdon, the heating apparatus being supplied 
by Messrs. Dinning and Cook, Newcastle. The 
cost of the work has been about 1,500. 
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THE LONDON {COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual [weekly meeting of the London 
in the 


County Council was held on Tuesda 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., 
J. Williams Benn, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Hampstead Borough Council 9,4771. for 
works; Guardians of Wandsworth Union, 


21. 1004. for poor law purposes; and Woolwich 


Mr. 


Borough Council 1, 135“. for site for extension 


of depot. Sanction was also given to borrow- 
ing as follows :—Wandsworth Borough Council, 
for various purposes, and Woolwich Borough 
Council 1, 100“. for assisted wiring of con- 
sumers' premises for electric lighting, etc. 
Locomotives on Highways. — The adjourned 
report of the Publio Control Committee was 
submitted, recommending a series of by- laws 
with regard to the use of locomotives in London. 
It was suggested that certain streets should be 


scheduled in which locomotives should be 


prohibited during certain hours. 

Mr. Beachcroft complained that the use of 
these heavy traction engines in the streets 
made life a burden to many people, and the 
foundations of their houses insecure. He 
moved an amendment to the effect that the 
Local Government Board be asked to institute 
a public inquiry into the use of such locomo- 
tives, and that it be referred back to the com- 
mittee for the purpose of approaching the 
Local Government Board. 

Mr. Sidney Low, in seconding the amend- 
ment, said mechanical traction in the streets 
had come to stay, and it was for them to consider 
how it could best be adapted for the public 
advantage. He believed that mechanical 
science and ingenuity were not exhausted, 
And that it was possible to design a traction 
engine of great power, noiseless, emitting no 
smoke, and not unduly heavy. By passing 
those by-laws, however, they would stereotype 
the existing kind of locomotive. 

After considerable discussion, Mr. Beachcroft 
modified his amendment so as to read that the 
report be referred back for further considera- 
tion, and in this form it was carried. 

Shoreditch Technical Institute. — The Educa- 
tion Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, that the estimate of 5,490/. submitted 
by the Finance Committee be approved ; that 
expenditure not exceeding that amount be 
sanctioned in connexion with the erection of 
new buildings at the L.C.C. Shoreditch Tech- 
nical Institute ; that the work be carried out 
by the Council without the intervention of a 
contractor; and that the plans, specification, 
and architect’s estimate of 5,040/. be referred 
to the Works Committee for that purpose. 

Improvements.—The Improvement Committee 

recommended, and it was agreed, that the 
estimate of 25,000/., submitted by the Finance 
Committee, be approved ; and that expenditure 
on capital account not exceeding that amount 
be authorised in respect of works in connexion 
with the widening of Brook Green-road and 
Scrubs-lane, authorised by the London County 
Council (Tramways and Improvements) Act, 
1903. 
Haymarket Theatre.—Plans for the improve- 
ment of Haymarket Theatre, submitted by 
Mr. C. S. Peach, were agreed to on certain 
conditions. 

Tramway Works, etc.— The Highways Com- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed :— 

That expenditure, on capital account, of sums not 
exceeding 22,1902. in all, be authorised, in respect of 
(i) the erection of the superstructure of the Camberwell 
car-sheds and workshops, required in connexion with 
the electrical working o porous of the London County 
Council Tramways, and (li) the execution of the granite 
paving works, the laying of rails, and the construction 
of conduits in, and in connexion with, the car-sheds. 

That the erection of the car-sheds and workshops at 
Camberwell, referred to in the foregoing resolution, be 
carried out without the intervention of a contractor; 
and that the drawings, specification, and estimate of 
19,0002. be accordingly referred to the Works Committee 
for that purpose. 

That the Highways Committee be authorised to 
arrange fer the execution of the granite paving works, 
the laying of the rails, and the construction of the con- 
duits necessary in, and in connexion with, the Camber- 
well car-sheds, to be carried out by the Council’s tram- 
ways permanent-way staff. 

* That the supplemental estimate of 4,500/., submitted 
by the Finance Committee, be approved ; and that ex- 
B on capital account, of sums not exceeding 

hat amount in all be sanctioned, in connexion with 
the roadwork and plate-laying portion of the reconstruc- 
tion of the Tooting to Westminster, etc., sections of the 
London County Council Tramways. 

That the supplemental estimate of 900/., submitted 
by the Finance Committee, be approved: and that 
expenditure of sums not exceeding that amount in all 
be sanctioned, in connexion with the provision of a 


temporary station at Deptford, for the electrical working 
of portions of the London County Council Tramways. 
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“ That the estimate of 1,5007., submitted by the 
Finance Committee, be approved ; and that expenditure, 
on capital account, of sums not n that amount 
all, be sanctioned in connexion with the preparation 
of plans, and the making)of surveys, etc., for the erection 
of the car-sheds and sub-stations required for the electri- 
cal working of the first sections (about 22} miles of 
single line) of the Council’s (Northern) Tramways. 


5 Housing of the Working 
Classes mmittee recommended, and it was 
agreed: 


“ That application be made to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department for an order permitting a 
modification of the London (Ay eabury-pisee, Clerken- 
well, and Union- buildings, olborn) Improvement 
Scheme, 1899, so as to provide for (a) the inclusion in 
the scheme of so much of the site of Mallory-buildings 
as is surplus land acquired in connexion with the St. 
John-street improvement; (b) the reduction of the 
accommodation to be provided on the Aylesbury-place 
area for 200 persons to that for 164 persons; and (c) 
the increase of the accommodation to be provided on 
the Union-buildings area for 1,200 persons to that for 
1,236 persons, or such other numbers as the buildings 

accommodate. 

“ That Messrs. W. Smith and Son be allowed to sublet 
to Messrs. John Williams and Co. the slating work under 
their contract for the erection of Barna y-buildings, 
Leroy-street, Bermondsey ; that the solicitor do prepare 
the agreement prescribed by the ACouncil’s standing 
order relative to sub-letting. 

“ That the Haslemere Builders, Limited, be allowed 
to sublet, to Messrs. Roberts, Adlard, and Co., the 
slating work under their contract for the erection of 
Wenlake-buildings, Roby-street, St. Luke; that the 
solicitor do prepare the agreement prescribed by the 
Council's standing order relative to sub-letting.” 

Parks 


The Mansion at Avery Hil.—The 
Committee recommended: —“ That the resolu- 
tion of the Council of May 5, 1903, directing 
that, until otherwise ordered, a part of the 
mansion and gardens at Avery Hill be used 
as a convalescent home be rescinded, and that 
it be referred to the committee to consider 
and report what should be done with the 
mansion at Avery Hill.“ 

Mr. Piggott said this property cost 280,000., 
and the house itself, which was a modern build- 
ing of the best work, cost 153,000/. He sug- 
gested that it might be utilised for clerical 
work, or for a teachers’ centre, or something 
of that kind. 

Captain Swinton agreed to add to the recom- 
mendation the words, ‘‘ and confer with the 
Establishment Committee,“ and, as amended, 
it was carried. 

The Council shortly after adjourned until 
June 14. 


— 2 — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses : — 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Phddington, South.—An oriel window in 
front of No. 12, Stanhope-place, Hyde-park, 
Paddington (Mr. J. Darch for Mr. M. 
Epstein).—Consent. 

Bermondsey.—A one-story shop in front of 
No. 254, Southwark-park-road, Bermondsey 
(Mr. J. Dumphreys for Messrs. Pearks, Gun- 
ston, and Tee, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Dulwich.—Buildings with bay windows and 
one-story shops, on a site abutting upon the 
west side of Peckham-rye and south side f 
East Dulwich-road (Mr. A. Keen for Mr. H. 
Line).—Consent. f 

W hħitechapel.—The retention of a projecting 
sign at No. 86a, Brick-lane, Whitechapel (Mr. 
B. Schewzik).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 

Bethnal-green, North-east.—A building upon 
a site abutting upon the north side of Bul- 
lard's-place, and west side of Warley-street, 
Bethnal-green, with external walls at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Bullard's-place (Mr. W. B. Med- 
licott for Rev. G. K. S. Marshall).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—A one-story shop on the 
forecourt of No. 37, Church-street, Stoke 
Newington (Mr. W. Whincop for Mr. E. 
Fenn).—Consent. i 

Bow and Bromley.—A two-story building cn 
the forecourt of No. 416, Old Ford-road, Bow 
Mr J. E. Brook for Mr. O. Shannon).—Re- 
use 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Brizton.—A building with a one-story addi- 
tion in front on the site of Nos. 242 to 
553 numbers only), inclusive, Ferndale-road, 

i to abut also upon Stockwell-avenue 
. J. W. Chapman for the Bon Marché, 
Ltd.).—Refused. 

Sirand.—The re-erection of Nos. 17, 18, 19, 
20 and 21, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden 
(Mr. E. L. Lutyens for Sir G. Newnes, 
—Refused. 


1894 


art). 
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line of Fron‘ige and Space at Rear. 
Westminster.—An addition in front of 
No. 276, Vauxhall-bridge-road, Westminster 
(Messrs. Essex and Co., Ltd.).—Refused. 7" 
is Space at Rear. 
| Lewisham.—A modification of the provisions 
of section 41 of the Act, so far as relates to the 
Proposed erection of a building upon a site 
abutting on the south side o London-road 
and west side of Dartmouth-road, Lewisham, 
with an irregular open space at the rear 
Messrs. Tolley and on for the London and 
South-Western Bank, Ltd.) .—Consent. 


subways, one containing an electric railwa 

for fast traffic, and the other electric tram. 
cars; along the side of the tramways a cop. 
tinuous footway would be constructed, which 
would not only serve the trams, but, by being 
connected by stairs with the surface, would 
provide i crossings for pedestrian, 
The north and south road would be from the 
Elephant and Castle to the junction of Seren 
Sisters-road with the Holloway- road. The cost 
of construction, exclusive of land, would be 
about 1,250,000. per mile. 

Mr. A. R. Stenning, surveyor, put in 
estimates of the cost of land. On the east and 
west route the cost would be 9,250,000/., on , 
which there would be a possible recoupment i 
of 2,000,000/. The figures for the north to 
south route would be 7,000,000/., with a re- 
coupment of about 1, 000, OOO. 

Sir J. Whittaker Ellis was then called. He 
said that he was of opinion that surtace 
travelling was more advantageous than tra vel. 
ling by means of tubes, etc. He objected 
strongly to the construction of tramways, how. 
ever, not only on the ground that they mono- 
polised the public thoroughfares, but because 
they would soon be superseded by motor-cars, 
Witness submitted plans of a number of new 
main streets and thoroughfares, and, in con. 
nexion with the various schemes, advocated 
the widening of Waterloo Bridge. the archi. 
tectural outline of which could be maintained 
if it were deomed as an sesthetic question 
desirable to do so. Ile was in favour of a 
tribunal being appointed to deal exclusively 
with all schemes involving interference with 
the public highways. ze: 

On Friday, Mr. Har er, the Statistical | 

Officer to the London ounty Council, sub- 
mitted a lengthy statement with regard to the 
tramways of London. The total length of line 
open for traffic, which was 62°16 miles in 1879, 
rose to 126°87 miles in 1889. It then remained 
stationary until 1901, and had, in the last two 
years, been somewhat increased by the ex- 
tension of the London United ram wars 
System. Taking the whole of London there 
was almost one mile of tramway to every 
square mile of area. 
Colonel E. B. Crompton, Chairman of the 
Konsington and Knightsbridge __ Electric 
Lighting Company, then gave evidence on 
behalf of his company. Je agreed,. in the 
main, with the evidence given by Dr. Ken- 
nedy the previous week. , 

The Commission adjourned until June 2. 


——*--e—__—__- 


METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD. 


A MEETING of the Metropolitan Water Board 
was held on the 13th inst. at the offices of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, Victoria Em- 
bankment, Mr. M. Beachcroft, the Chair- 
man, presiding. , , 

Aone of Chief Engineer.—The 
Works Committee reported that they had had 
under consideration the steps to be taken in 
connexion with the organisation of the 
engineering department of the Board, and 
had decided to ask the Board to adopt the 
principle that a chief engineer should be 
appointed for the whole of the works to be 
transferred to its control. If their proposal 
were adopted, they suggested that the salary 
attaching to the office should be 2, 5002. per 
annum. The committee recommended (a) 
that the Board do appoint a chief engineer; 
(b) that the appointment be made at a salary 
of 2,500/. per annum, and subject to the con- 
dition that the gentleman appointed do give 
his whole time to the service of the Board 
and be not allowed to take any private 
practice or other paid employment; and (e] 
that an advertisement be issue inviting appli- 
cations for the appointment, and that the 
applications received in response to the adver- 
tisement be referred to the Works Committee 
with instructions to submit to the Board the 
names of three candidates whom they con. 
sider most suitable for the appointment. 
After some discussion the Board agreed to the 
recommendations, with the addition of the 
words who should give his whole services to 
the Board” to the first recommendation. 

Rotherhithe Tunnel.—The Works Committee 
also stated in their report that a letter had 
been received from the clerk of the London 
County Council informing the Board that it 
would be possible for the Board to lay water 
mains in the subway of Rotherhithe tunnel 
after its completion, should the Board desire 
to do so. 

Rate of Wages and Hours of Labour.—The 
Genera] Purposes Committee reported that they 
had considered with the Law and Parlia- 
mentary Committee the desirability of fram- 
ing general clauses respecting wages, hours. 
and conditions of labour, and sub- contracting. 
suitable for insertion in contracts for the 
supply of goods or services to Which the Board 
might be a party, as instructed by the Board 
With regard to the desirability” of framing 


following six candidates were awarded certifi- 
cates :—G. J. Abell, Exmouth; A. A. Fillary, 
Manor Park; J. Lawrence, Paddington; R. M. 
Macfarlane, Chelsea; W. H. Moffatt, Wood 
Green, N.; W. A. Passmore, Bedford-row, W.C. 


——„— . Uö— 


ENGINEERING SOCI ETIES. 


THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION oF ENGINEERS. — 
On Thursday, the 12th inst., a visit was paid by 
this Institution to the Great Northern, Picca- 
dilly, and Brompton Railway Works, the party 
numbering about one hundred. They were 
received on behalf of the engineers, Sir James 
Szlumper and Mr. W. Szlumper, by Mr. A. F. 
Baynham, resident engineer of the South 
Kensington to Holborn section, Mr. Price 
was also present on behalf of the contractors 
for the works. The railway is an amalgamation 
of two railways, viz. : the Brompton and Picca- 
dilly Circus Railway and the Great Northern 
and Strand Railway. The Brompton and 
Piccadilly Circus Railway will extend from a 
physical junction with the Metropolitan District 
Ruilway west of Earl’s Court Station to Holborn 
at the upper end of the new County Council 
street. It there forms a junction with the 
Great Northern and Strand Railway to King's 
Cross and Finsbury Park. The Brompton and 
Piccadilly Circus Railway Act was passed in 
the year 1897, and that of the (treat Northern 
and Strand in 1899; they were amalgamated 
by Act of Parliament in 1902. The works 
Were commenced in the early part of 1902 and 
are in operation throughout the whole of the 
line, more than half the tunnelling having been 
completed. The ordinary “Greathead ” shield 
was used to commence with, but after 
the works had been in progress for a short time 
an improvement on it was made by fixing an 
electrically-driven excavating wheel at the face 
of the shield, which obviated the necessity of 
the clay being excavated by hand to permit 
the shield to push forward. This appliance 
has proved to be a great success, and is now 
in use over the whale of the line. With the 
original `“ Greathead ” shield, the maximum 
number of tunnel rings completed in any week 
was about 40, whereas with the new rotary 
excavating machine as many as 72 rings have 
been inserted per week. This machine will 
be seen at work at Brompton- road Station, 
where two shafts, each 23 ft. in dia meter, have 
been sunk to a depth of about 60 ft. from the 
surface, for the provision of four lifts. Tem- 
porary connexions have been made between the 
oot of these lifts and the railway tunnels. 
Both the up and down station tunnels have 
been completed, each 21 ft. 24 in. internal 
diameter. The running tunnels in a westward 
direction have been completed and one ot the 
tunnels eastward is completed for a considerable 


distance. 
—ͤä—— . — 


LONDON TRAFFIC COMMI SSION. 


AT the sitting of this Commission on Thurs- 
day last week, evidence was given by Mr. 
Charles Carpenter, the Chief Engineer to the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. Witness 
described the district over which his company 
supplied gas, and said that it was compara- 
tively rare to have a complaint of obstruction 
or inconvenience caused by the laying of gas 
mains, although their area contained 1,100 
miles of gas mains. During last year, 687 
openings of ground were necessitated owing 
to escupes of gas in the connexions to private 
consumers, and 100 openings on the services 
supplying the public lamps. The introduction 
of the F system had changed 
the principles governing gas sup ly in 
London during the last few years. The in- 
creased demand had resulted in the practice 
of laying a service main in each footway, 
| reserving the roadway for the trunk main. 

Mr. C. A. Brereton, M. Inst. C. E., partner 
with Sir John Wolfe Barry, submitted another 
scheme for through roads in London. He 
suggested the construction of a road west to 
east, commencing at the junction of Kensing- 
ton Gardens-terrace and Bavswater-road, and 
taking the line of a number of existing 
streets, passing eventually in front of Liver- 
pool-street station, and terminating in a oir- 
cus, to be formed at the junction of White- 
chapel High-street and Commercial-road. The 
road was to be a double-storied one, with a 
surface roadway between the buildin lines 
of 140 ft. Under the roadway would be two 


Battersea.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
a Wilkins sanctionin the formation or 
laying out of a new street, for foot traffic only, 
‘lead from Town-hall-road northward to 
Thoatre-street, Battersea (for the Metropolitan 
orough of Battersea).—Consent, 
Greenwich.—That an order be issued to Mr. 


ing out of new streets for ange gm upon 
Greenwich, 


ark. road and eastern side of Park- wall (f 
Mr. C. H. Polhill).—Consent. eee 

Wandsworth.+—A deviation from the plans 
sanctioned for the ormation or laying out of 


southernmost new street running parallel with 

Church-lane (Mr. R. Robertson for the Hous. 

ing Committee of the Council).—Consent, 
Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to 


Richmond:road, eastward of River-street, 
Wandsworth (for Mr. R. Emerson).—Refused. 

The recommendations marked t are contrary 
fo the views of the local authority. 


ARCHITECTURA L SOCIETIES. 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
excursion meeting in connexion with the 
Northern Architectural Association was held on 
te aa last week, when the party first visited 


Mr. Wood, of the firm of Messrs. Oliver Leeson, 
and Wood. An interesting tour was made 
through the buildings, which, it was stated, 


structure is nearer completion. Afterwards 
the party paid a visit to the Laing Art Gallery 
In New Bridge-street, which, it is expected, 


harles Fre lerick Newcombe, Newcastle ; Mr. 
Charles E. Oliver, Newcastle; Mr. Harold 
Oswald, Newcastle; Mr. C. J. Pringle, New- 
castle; Mr. E. A. Whipham, Stockton; and 
Mr. G. T. Wilson, Blackhill. Associates: 
Mr. R. P. Blakey. Sunderland; Mr. H. 8. 
Dixon, North Shields; Mr. Stanley M. Fill, 
Rowland's Gill; Mr. G. N. Limpricht. New. 
castle; Mr. C. W. Milburn, Newcastle ; Mr. W. 
Shanks, Newcastle; and Mr. G. S. Twizell, 
Newcastle. Students: Mr. G. E. Gibson, 
Newcastle ; and Mr. J. B. Richardson, Shotley 
Bridge. 

LEICESTER Socipty oF ARCHITECTS.—We 
have received the thirty-first Annual Report 
of the Leicester and Leicestershire Society of 
Architects, a pamphlet got up in an excellent 
manner, forming an admirable specimen of 
paper and typography. The number of mem- 
bers is now 111, an increase of five since the 
last report. There is nothing in the report 
itself that we need specially comment on, but we 


measured drawings and details of old houses 
in Leicester, and of the screen in St. Mary’s, 
Leicester; an interesting and valuable addi- 
tion to a report of this kind. 


NEw School. STRATFORD.—The opening of 
the new Council school in Holborn-road, Strat. 
ford, took place recently. The building 
alfords accommodation: for 1,600 children. Mr. 
Jacques is the architect. i 
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general clauses for insertion in the Board’s 
contracts, they thought that, having regard to 
the custom so largely prevailing emong 
public authorities in and about the metropolis 
the Board would also desire to make some 
provision on the subject of workmen’s vaghi 
and oonditions of labour. They recommended 
that the following clauses should be inserted 
in contracts for the supply of goods or ser- 
.vices to which the Board might be a party :— 
** (a) The contractor shall not, without the 
written permission of the Board, assign or 
sublet this contract, or any part thereof, but 
this prohibition shall not refer to such sub- 


porns as may be customary in the trades con- 
cerned; (b) the contractor shall pay to 1 
ut the 


workmen eroploreg by him in or a 
execution of this contract, or any part 
thereof, such rates of wages and observe such 
hours of labour as in the district in which 
the work is to be executed are generally 
obtained and recognised by associations of 
employers and trade unions, and will, 
throughout the execution of the contract, 
prominently exhibit a copy of this clause 
im the workshops and where work for the 
Board is carried on.” The recommendation 
was adopted. 

Central Offices for the Board.—The General 
Purposes Committee in their report also stated 
that they had had before them the question 
of the chief offices of the Board., in view of 
the imminence of the appointed day.“ The 
rooms which they now occupied at Caxton 
Hall were no longer adequate for their pur- 
poses. Suggestions had been made that 
suitable chief office accommodation could be 
found at one or other of the existing offices 
of the water companies. Special attention 
had been given to that point, and it was found 
that none of the premises would afford the 
accommodation required. There was sufficient 
ground at the New River Companv's premises 
in Rosebery-avenue to build a chief office, but. 
even if the Board at once decided to erect 
offices there, they could not be ready for occu- 
pation for some considerable time. The com- 
mittee, therefore, submitted the following 
recommendation: — That the estimate of 
5,600/., submitted by the Finance Committee, 
be approwed as an estimate of costs. debt, or 
liability under section 20 (3) of the Metro- 
polis Water Act, 1902, and that the Board do 
take on lease for a period of twenty-one years, 
terminable by the Board at the end of the 
fifth, seventh, or fourteenth year, the whole 
of the upper portion of the western block of 
the Savoy Hotel extension (save and except 
the ground floor shops in the Strand and the 
northern shop in Savoy-court) at a rent of 
5,5007. per annum, exclusive of rates and 
taxes. This was agree ; 

Other business was transacted, 
Board adjourned. 


— . — 
Illustrations. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL. 


HE plan, elevation, and section of 
this design were published in our 
issue of July 4, 1903, to which we 
may refer the reader who wishes 
the basis on which the design 
of the crossing is worked out. In reviewing 
the designs in the second competition, in our 
issue of May 30 of last year, we remarked that. 
“the manner in which the central space is 
designed and roofed, and the lantern carried 
over it, shows a great deal of thought, and is 
illustrated by a large and ably worked-out 
constructional drawing.“ The present illus- 
tration shows the exterior architectural effect 
of this design of the crossing, and the way it 
groups with the whole. 

The design was submitted in the competition 
under the name of Mr. (now Sir) C. A. Nicholson 
only; the present perspective, however, came 
to us under the name of the firm, Messrs. 
Nicholson and Corlette. 


and the 


KINGSGATE HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN. 


Tuis building stands partly on the site of 
houses in Kingsgate-street—a street which was 
extinguished in the recent widening of 
Southampton-row, and this, together with the 
fact that it is at the top of the new Kingsway, 
accounts for the figures of the two kings, the 
first Edward and the last, at the base of the 

able. They are the work of Mr. Richard 

arbe. The ground floor and basement of 
the building form the premises of a new branch 
of the National Provincial Bank of England, 
and the upper floors contain suites of offices. 

Cornish granite is used in the lower part of 


the front, and Portland stone and Wrotham 
bricks above. The floors are of concrete, 
strengthened by light steel bars on a special 
system carried out by Messrs. Moreland and 
on. Messrs. Dove Brothers were the builders 
and Mr. Arthur Keen the architect. 1. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL AND FRE 
LIBRARY, RAMSGATE. . j` 


Tuis ‘design, but without the plans, was 
exhibited in last year’s Royal Academy. 

The architect, Mr. Stanley D. Adshead, 
considers that the plans sufficiently explain 
themselves without further comment. 


CHESTALL HOUSE, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
AND ONE ASH,” LOUGHBORO’. 


THESE two illustrations of houses built by 
him were sent to us by the late Mr. Larner 
Sugden shortly before his death. 

Under the circumstances, we have not been 
able to procure any plans, but we give the 
perspective views as examples of the work of 
an architect who carried out a good many 
houses, all marked by quiet and picturesque 
character. 


FCC 


NEW CHURCH, SUMMERSTOWN, Toorixd.— The 
consecration of the new Church of St. Mary, at 
Summerstown, took place recently. The new 
building will accommodate 800 people, and the 


cost of the work has been 1 Mr. G 


Pinkerton was the architect. 
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The Student's Column. 


ARCH ES. XX. 


ABLE VIII. contains details relative to 
numerous masonry arches, which are 
representative both of ancient and of 

modern practice. This table is worthy 
of careful study, and, making due allowance for 
the marked differences exhibited by the pro- 
portions of the same structures, it should be 
useful in setting out the dimensions of proposed 
arches, and for the pur of comparing 
calculated proportions with those that} have 

been adopted in general practice. o 
Further, the careful study of this table will 

prove both interesting and instructive. 'Even 

allowing for the different materials used in the 
constiuction of the various bridges, some very 
striking comparisons will result from suth an 
exemination of the table, although no ‘exact 
conclusions can be drawn from the data given 
without taking into account all details of con- 
struction, the loads to be carried, and all 
attendant conditions. But general conclusions 
may be drawn that should prove of practical 
service to the designer. In Fig. 83 we have 
plotted the thickness at the crown of each arch 
mentioned in Table VIII. in terms of the ratio 
of span to rise. Each example is numbered to 

correspond with Table VIII., and—simply as a 

matter of convenience—the res ilts are divided 

by curves into five groups, each of which should 
be considered by the light of the information 
contained in the table. 
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Ce a e a a a 1＋1.)3 ... 
8 Thickness of 
f ma ; 
No. Name. Date. | Materials and Remarks. Span. | Rlse. 3 $ a o .  Spandrel Construction. Engineer, 
E <2 N 
& = 
n — { 


1. | Plauen Viaduct, Saxony | 1904 Hard slate (local) , ‘1 | 844°5 | 5-centred ... 92 82 | Lateral arched openings Liebold 
2: — Luxemburg | 1902 Stone (local) 11788 Elliptical 4°7 7 Lateral arched openings .... | Séjourné 
3. | Trezzo, Italy .......... 1380 SAME ng 25 188 Circular. | 4 — — (v a engin. 
A.D. eers 
4. | Morbegno, Ital. 1903 Granite (three hinges) — 3-centred . . 492 | 6°58 Semi- circular arches ........ eos Adriatica By. 
5. | Cabin John, U.S. A. +++ | 1859 | Granite ..... EE 134 Circular 42 6-2 | Arched voids .............. Meigs 
6. Jaremeze, Hungary . | 1893 — — 6°89 | 102 Lateral arched openings. Huss 
7. M * x Joseph, Munich, | 1902 Sandstone .......... — Circular 8°45 | — | Lateral arched openings ..... | — 
varia 
8. | Gutach River, Baden 1901 | Sandstone .......... — Circular 6°56 | 9-17 Lateral arched openings .. (Railway engineer) 
9. Grosvenor, Chester. 1832 | (Lead in joints) ..... 148 Circular 46 7 — Hartley 
10. ur Noir, France 1888 — — Circular 56 138 Lateral arched openings .. Draux 
11 8chwaendeholztobel, 1901 Sandstone == Circular. | 5-9 8°53 | Lateral arched Openings .... (Railway engineer} 
e 
12. Ballochmyle, Ayr, N. B. — =s 90 Circular .... 45 6 — Miller 
13. Munderkingen, Würtem- 1893 (Three metal hinges) .. — Circular .... | 8-3 36 | Longitudinal arched voids .. | Bois 
14. | Wheeling, w. Va., U.S.A. 1898 — | Circular .... | 4-5 6 Longitudinal arched void. Hoge and White 
15. Londoeonen. 1881 | Granite 162 Elliptical ... | 4-75 10 Longitudinal arched voids ` -- Rennie 
16. | Gloucester Gloucestershire | — 98 Elliptical. 4˙5 . = Telford 
17. | Elyria, Ohio, S.A. .... | 1886 Sandstone — Circular .... 88 45 xa vel and stone. Kinney 
18. Turin, Italy — — 60 Circular 192 — =Z Mosca 
19. | Putney, London - | 1886 — — — 4°2 4'2 | Longitudinal voids........., Bazalgette 
20. a, P 3 ~~. | Rubble in cement 103 Elliptical 4192 — — Darce 
21. Pont-y-Prydd, Wales - | 1750 | Rubble in lime....... Circular. 26 2°6 | Lateral vols. dwards 
22. | Toulouse Canal, France -+ | 1002 | Concrete steel. 3-centred 125 | 3:5 Two ribs 2.5 ft. apart joined at Quintin 
P by concrete-steel s ; 
monolithic with ribs 
23. | Solis, Switzerland. 1902 — 68°8 | Circular .... | 4 25 | 8:53 teral arched openings , (Albula Railway) 
24 | King Edward VII., Kew, | 1903 Granite — Elliptical ... | 4 8 Longitudinal arched openings | Barry and Brereton 
ndon 
25. Coulouvrenicre, Geneva.. | 1896 Concrete — Circular 3 3 Longitudinal arched openings | Bois 
26. | Mantes, France 1765 — pae Elliptical. 6'4 = — Hupeau 
27. | Maidenhead, Berkshire ` - | 1837 Brick in cement 169 Elliptical ... | 5.3 7 Longitudinal voids.......... Brunel 
28. | Neuilly, Francſge 1774 — 160 | Elliptical. 5˙3 — | — Perronet 
29. Bourbonnais, France 1 | aan, | Granite ............ 281 Circular 2°67 | 3-60 — | Vaudray 
30. | Zanesville, Ohio, U. S. A. 1902 | Concrete-stee! |_| |" , Elliptical... | 9.5 — | Solid, concrete & gravel filled Landor 
31. | Waterloo, Londoon 1816 | Granite ......0° 77°" 112-5 | Elliptical... 4.5 8 | Longitudinal voids.......... Rennie 
32. Tongland, Kircudbright, | 1801 — i 65 Circular... | 3.6 8°6 | Longitudinal arches Telford 
B. : 
33. Napoleon, Paris. ~~ | Rubble in cement | 116 14°8 | 120 Circular 4 — — Couche 
34. Cresheim, Phila., U.S.A. 1893 Yellow sandstone |__| 116 |212, — Circular 3˙5 4 — | Webster 
35. | Nantes, France |... — — 15:1 | 34:4 | 89-5 Elliptical. 6-4 — — — 
36. | Murr, Wirtemburg...... 1887 | (Three lead hinges)... | 114-8 10.2 — Circular .... | 3.9 5°3 | Longitudinal arched voids ... | 
37. Alcantara, Spann. 105 (one span still stand- | 110 55 = Circular 8.3 . — | Trajan 
ng) | 
38. | Etherow River, Cheshire | — | — ; 100 25 | a Circular .... 4 4 — Haskoll 
39. | Bishop Auckland, Durham 1388 = 100 22 — Circular 1-83 | 183 | Es | 5 
40. Wellington, Leeds. 1819 Local stone 100 13 — Circular 3 7 | = ' Rennie 
41. | Schlitza River, Austria.. | 2- Concrete (1 : 8: 5) 100 10 — 3-centred ... | 9.95 2'25 Longitudinal voids (Government engine 
| ) ! eer) 
42. Grand, Saóne, Charrey .. | 1888 — 98.4123 — Circular .... 3-3 40 Earth filled)... | — 
43. | Trinita, Florence 1566 — 95˙8 | 16 = Elliptical... 3.1 __ — , Ammanati 
44. | Louis XIV., France |7) | °° == 94 es — | Circular...) |33 — a | Perronet 
45. Stoneleigh, Warwickshire | — a 92 113 — | Circular...) | 92 es = | Rennie 
46. Enz, W mburg ...... 1885 | (Three lead hinges)... 918 9.2: Circular .... | 3.3 49 Lateral voids ........0. 8, Liebbrand 
47. | Dean, Edinburgh m. — — 2 20 | 49 Circular 3 a pa | Telford 
48. Hoking Aqueduct, Ohio, — — | 90 15 75 | Circular 28383 — — Fisk 
8. . l | { 
49. | Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. .... 1903 | Concrete-steel ....... 88 88 — | 3-centred... 1:66 | 3:83 Gravel filled . Turner 
50. Darlaston, Staffordshire | — 86°5 | 13:5 76 Circular eet i omy | — 
51. Elkader, Towa, U.S.A. .. | 1888 Limes tone 84 27 ·9 — = 3 4 l — Tschirgi 
52. Oise, Franee — 83 118 — Circular ..., 46 — = z 
53. | Stultz, Switzerland 1903 — | 82 411 11 Circular 3-28 | 4-92 — (Albula Railway) 
54 ruport, France ...... — — 80°4 | 27:7) — Elliptical. 4.46 — — 
55. Royal Border, Berw ick. Brick in cement 80 | 40 40 | Circular.... 2.7 — — | — 
56. Conemaugh, Pa., U.S.A. — Sandstonein lime (with- 80 40 40 Circular .... 3 ! 35 | — = 
out san l 
57. Posen, Germany ........ De Brick in Cement 80 16 58 Circular .... 4.7 — — 
58. 1 Lari Washing- | 1902 Concrete-steel, boulder | 80 15 72°6 Circular 3 | 4 | == Douglas 
n, U.8. ace | 
59. Schuyliil Falls, Pa., | 1890 Masonry and earth ... | 80 26 — — 3 3 — Nichols 
60. | Orleans, France ne — 79 26-3 | — Elliptical. | 395 — — 
61. Hutcheson, Glasgow. — — 79 13 = Circular .... | 3 5 4°5 — Stephenson 
62. St. Maxence, France 1785 — 77 94119 | Circular .... 5 12 Continuation of voussoirs.... Perronet 
63. estminster .......... 1750 (Rebuilt 1864) 76 38 38 | Circular .... | 76 14 Longitudinal arched voids || Labelye 
84. Allenton, Northumberland — 75 11-5 — Circular 2 ·5 3 — Stephenson 
65. | New Brunswick, N.J., | 1893 Brick, masonry, and | 75 15 — Circular 2-4 2-4 — Dean and Westbroo _ 
.S. A. ea 
66. | Earn, Perth, N. 8B. be hk ee pale : 75 24 | — Elliptical. | 9.4 8-2 — Rennie 
167. Big g Rook Creek, III., 1904 Conerete- steel. 75 25:57; 59 | 3-centred... 3 — | Concrete filled.............. | Cartlidge 
68. | Staines, Middlesex ...... — — 74 % — Circular .... | 3 6 — Rennie 
‘69. | Edinburgh, N. 33. — — 72 36 36 Circular 275 | — = Mylne 
70. Waterloo, Iowa, U.S.A... | 1903 Concrete - steel. 72 7'2 120:5 | 3-centred . 1'16 | 26 | Sand filled ............. ( mia Bridge Co. 
engineer 
71. Black Rock, Pa., U. S. A. — — 72 | 16°5 | 47 | Circular .... 2°75 275 — Robinson 
72 | Rariton River, U.S.A, 1902 — 72 24 39 Circular .... | 3.39 | 3°33 — — 
73. | Brent, Middlesen 1837 | Brick in cement 70 176 | 44 Elliptical ... | 3 — Longitudinal vold .. Brunel 
24. Wellesley, Limerick — — 70 1735 — Elliptical ... | 9-5 — Longitudinal voi ds. Nimmo 
76. London — Brick. 70 175 — Elliptical ... 3.8 38 — Braithwaite 
‘76. | Rockville, U.S. 4. — — 70 20 40:3 ; Circular 3-5 35 2> 
27. | Swatara, Pa., U.S A ~~ | Brick, stone faced ... R 70 25 e Circular .... 3°5 3°5 — Osborn 
78. Herkimer Via (N.Y.), | 1903 Concerete- steel. 66°5 14 46:5 | Circular .... 1.75 4:5 | Spandrels gravel filled. Expan- | Watson 
8. A. i sion joints over each pier 
79. | Staines, Middlesex ...... — — 66 83; — Circular .. 23 | 68 Longitudinal voids.......... Rennle 
80. | Ouse, Nord.. e, | Brick, stone faced .... 66 19.3 — |! Elliptical 3°5 7 Longitudinal voids........., Greene 
81. w, London 1837 Granite 66 13:7 | 47 | Elliptical 25 ! 4 Solid masonry... . . re Walker and Burges 
82. ew Brunswick (N. J.), 1908 IImes tone 66 28 | — Circular 3°5 | — Earth filled. Brown 
83. Land wasser, Switzerland 1902 | Limes tone 656 82˙8 | 328 | Circular. 328 | 4-42 | — (Albula (Railway) 
84. | Hoghton, Lancashire .... — — 65 825 | — | Circular. 2°75 | 275 — Haskoll 
85. Rivanna A ueduct...... — — 65 15 | — Circular. 2°75 4 Solid masonr yy Ellet 
‘86. | Bewdley, orcester — — 60 20 83 Circular 2˙2 eat — Telford 
87. N (new), Pa., | 1890 — 60 30 — Circular | 2˙7 2'7 | Masonry and loose stone i Brown 
$8. | Chestnut-st., Phila., U. S. 4. Erick in cement 60 | 18 | 34 | Circular .. | 25 — — Kneass 
89. | Llanrwst, Denbigh’... 1636 | (Pointed at crown) 58 17 33 Circular. 1˙5 — — Inigo Jones 
‘90. . a on ryland, | — Granite. 58 | 29 | 29 | Circular. | 2˙5 2°5 — | — 
‘91. | Glatt, Switzerland ...._. — | (Three lead hinges) ... 66°8 11 — Circular .... | 1-8 2°5 | Longitudinal arched voids.... 
92. 9 id Maryland, | — — | 64 9 45 Elliptical ... | 9-5 Sa — | Fisk 
93. | Nemours, France .... — — 537 308 Dae Circular 3-2 — — | Perronet 
94. Forth. Stirling, N. 8. — = 53 102 | — | Circular 2-76 | — = d 
95. Abattoir-st., Paris — — 63 51 — Circular 3 — | = | — 
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TABLE VHI.—DETAILS OF MASONRY ARCHES BUILT AT VARIOUS DATES (continued). 


Thic kness of 
2 Arch Ring. 
No. Name. Date. | Materials and Remarks. | Span. | Rise. g 8 . 8 Spandrel Construction. Engineer. 
E E 2 $ 2 R 
— 2 ee, a — — 2 — 
Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. | 
96. | Dole, France ......... š — — 52 — Elliptical ... | 3°75 — sas == 
07. | Chateau-Thierry, France| — — 51 17 — Elliptical... | 375 | — — Perronet 
98. | Avon Viaduct, Somerset | — | Brickincement ..... 50 15 28:3 | Elliptical... | 2 — — Vignoles 
99. | Newton Stewart, Wigton- | — | Brick .............. 50 66 | — Circular. | 18 2-5 — Rennie 
100. | Race-st., Phila., U. S. A. | 1893 — 50 98 — Circular .... | 3:1 3˙1 Masonry and loose stone Wilson 
101. James p Piver Aqueduct, | — — 50 7 — | Circular .... | 2 n = | Ellet 
102. Byrd [Greek Aqueduct, | — = 50 7 | — (Circular. |28 | 42 | Solid masonry.............. Ellet 
103. | Filbert-st., Phila., U.S.A. | — Brick in lime 50 | 7 | — | Circular .... | 2 as — — 


METROPOLITAN AST LUMS BOARD. 


THE final meeting of this Board before the 
election was held on Saturday last week at 
the offices on the Victoria Embankment. 

Among the correspondence received from 
the Local Government Board was a letter 
sanctioning an expenditure of 320“. on the 
installation of telephones and fire alarms at 
Leavesden Asylum, and a letter sanctioning a 
proposal to enter into a contract with Messrs. 
Clements, Jeakes, and Co., for the remodel- 
ling of fifteen stoves in the wards of the South- 
Western Hospital, without first advertising for 
tenders. 

Eastern Hospital.—On the recommendation 
of the Finance Commitee, it was agreed to 
apply to the Local Government Board for an 
order, authorising the expenditure of a sum, 
not exceeding 457/., on the remodelling of the 
laundry, and rearrangement of the machinery 
at the Eastern Hospital. 

Works at the Head Office.—Messrs. Hoven- 
den and Barber were appointed to take out 
the quantities of the cleaning and repairing 
works to be carried out at the head office of 
the Board. 

Leavesden Asylum.—The action of the Works 
Committee in instructing Messrs. W. H. 
Barber and Son to measure up the variations 
on Mr. Martin’s contract for the erection of 
the female attendants’ home at this asylum 
was approved. 

South-Eastern Hospital.—The Works Com- 
mittee reported that they had allowed Messrs. 

arber and Son to charge an extra 
one per cent. commission upon the total value 
of the accepted tender for the works of recon- 
struction at this hospital, on account of extra 
work having been necessary. | 

Quantity Surveyors.—On the recommenda- 
tion of the Works Committee it was agreed 
that so much of the resolution of the Board 
of March 16, 1895, as directs that the same 
quantity surveyor who may be appointed to 
take out the quantities of building and other 
works shall be also appointed to measure up 
extras and ‘‘ omissions’’ on the completion 
of the works, be, and is hereby rescinded. 

The Committee were of opinion that it was 
not always desirable or necessary that the 
managers should be bound to call in the same 
surveyor, who had taken out the quantities, to 
measure up works on completion. It was 
thought that the Board should have a free 
hand in the matter. 


— 6 — 


COMPETITIONS. 

LIBRARIES, ECCLESTON AND ScutTton.—The 
following is the result of the competition for 
two branch libraries at Eccleston and Sutton :— 
Messrs. Briggs and Wolstenholme, Richmond- 
terrace, Blackburn. first for Eccleston and 
Sutton; Mr. Lloyd E. Ward, 1, Waterloo- 
street, Birmingham, second for Eccleston 
Library; Mr. Albert Warburton, 2, Bold-street- 
chambers, Warrington, second for Sutton. 

NORTHERN COUNTIES DEAF AND DUMB 
INSTITUTION, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — In a 
limited competition for the extensions and 
a'terations to the Northern Counties Deaf and 
Dumb Institution the committee selected 
the design of Mr. Stephen Piper, architect, 


4, Rid'ey-place, Newcastle. The proposed 
outlay is about 8,000/. 

— —— 
CRICKET AND GOLF PAVILION, BULWELL 


Forest, NotrincHaM.—A new cricket and golf 
pavilion has. been erected on Bulwell Forest 
Ground, Nottingham. The building consists 
of a dressing-room for cricketers at one end, 
and another for golf players, with a room in 
the centro for general use. In the front is 
a verandah. he erection has cost about 
§00/., and the work has been carried out by 
George Barron, under the direction of 
Mr. F. B. Lewis, the City Architect. 


. BOOKS; RECEIVED) „ 

Spon’s ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS PRICE 
Book; 1904. By W. Young. Edited by 
Clyde Young. (E. and F. N. Spon.) 

GREAT MaSTERS; REPRODUCTIONS IN PHOTO- 
GRAVURE. Part XV. (W. Heinemann. 5s.) 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR SANITARY IN. 
SPECTORS. By F. C. Stockman. (Butterworth 
and Co., and Shaw and Sons. 5.) 

JOURNAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE: 
April quarter. (E. Stanford. 2s. 6d.) 

Sort Woops AND CoLoNiaL TimBers. By 
Percy A. Wells. (Percival Marshall and Co. 
6d.) 

BRITISH ENGINEERING STANDARDS Cop ED 
Lists, VoL I. (Robert Atkinson, Ltd.) 


— e 
Correspondence. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FRIENDS. 


Six, —The pleasant little churchyard of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Aldermanbury, has for some 
time past been in use as a public resting- place, 
and special attention has lately been directed 
to this beautiful church on account of its 
being threatened with demolition, but the 
venerable vicar, the churchwardens, and 
parishioners have been successful in warding 
off that danger at the Easter vestry meeting. 
I wish, with your kind permission, just to in- 
form your numerous readers that in the centre 
of the churchyard there is standing a bust of 
Shakespeare and pedestal:—‘‘In memory of 
John Heminge and Henry Candell, fellow 
actors and personal friends of Shakespeare, 
who lived many years in the parish of St. 
Mary the Virgin, and are buried there. The 
memorial was given to the nation by Charles 
Clement Walker, Esquire, of Lilleshall Old 
Hall, Shropshire. a.D. 1896.“ 

Then at the north end of Carter-lane, St. 
Paul's, is fixed a tablet inscribed thus:— 
„Upon this site formerly stood ‘The Bell,’ 
Carter-lane, from whence Richard Quincy 
wrote the letter to William Shakespeare, dated 
the 25th Octr., 1598. This is the only letter 
extant addressed to Shakespeare, and the 
original is preserved in the museum at his 
birthplace, Stratford-upon-Avon. This tablet 
was placed upon the present building by 
leave of the Postmaster-General 1899.“ 


SCRUTINEER. 
— —— — 
OBITUARY. 
Ma. BIRCcH.— Mr. George Henry Birch. 


whose death we announced in our last issue, 


had been in but indifferent health during 
some months past, and in last January went 
to Italy and Sicily to seek recovery. e died 


on the 10th inst., two days after his return. 
Mr. Birch was the son of Mr. Charles Birch, 
and was born at Canonbury on January 2, 
1842. and had his earlier education at Dar- 
nell’s private academy in Theberton-street, 
Islington. When sixteen years of age he was 
articled to Mr. Charles Gray, architect; he 
subsequently entered the offices of Sir Mat- 
thew Digby Wyatt and of the late Ewan 
Christian. Mr. Birch was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
1876: in 1871-2-3 he served as Vice-President 
and in 1874-5 as President, of the Architectural 
Association. He was the honorary secretary of 
the London and Middlesex rcheeological 
Society during the interval 1877-83; Cantor 
Lecturer to thë Society of Arts in 1883; a 
Vice-President of the St. Paul's Ecclesio- 
logical Society; and a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. In November, 1894, he suc- 
ceeded the late Wyatt Papworth as Curator 
of the Soane Museum, being the fifth archi- 
tect who has held that appointment since Sir 
John Soane’s death in 1837. For that post he 
was eminently qualified by his attainments 


in the field of historical archæology and art; 
as we observed some few years ago in & 
description we published of the chief contents 
of the museum, he was emphatically the right 
man in the right place. In 1884, and upon a 
very short notice, Mr. Birch prepared the 
models for, and carried out the erection of, 
the Old London Street for the Health 
Exhibition at South Kensington of that year, 
illustrations of which, after two drawings by 
Mr. A B. Pite, were published in the Builder 
of May 17, 1884. Mr. Birch’s original water- 
colour drawing, which constituted an inter- 
esting record of the work, was shown in the 
Royal Academy exhibition of 1886. The Old 
London Street, with its church tower, gate, 
wall, etc., constructed at a cost of nearly 
14,000/., and based throughout upon authen- 
tical data, formed a highly-popular exhibit. 
Some portions of the models were subse- 
uently used for fitting up the Boltons studios 
in Redcliffe- road, S. W. Mr. Birch was the 
author of a folio volume, Old House, Lime- 
street, City, for which some of the draw- 
ings were made by Mr. R. Phené Spiers; 


and a large and important work upon 
London churches of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries, which we reviewell. 
giving some illustrations, on June 5. 


1896. At the end of last year was published 
his illustrated volume, London on Thames 
in Bygone Days.“ He was, in fact, a lead- 
ing authority upoh all matters relating to the 
history, both domestic and architectural, of 
London and, we may add, of Paris. Some 
while ago he devoted much of his leisure 
time to the rearrangement and grouping of the 
late Mr. J. E. Gardner's unrivalled collection 
illustrative of the topographical history of 
London; his own collection of prints and draw- 
ings, and sketches, which we have had the 
advantage of inspecting, is of interest and 
value. On behalf of the Corporation of the 
City, Mr. Birch undertook the preparation 
of a set of designs for a scheme of triumphal 
arches and general decoration at London 
Bridge and its approaches for the Coronation 
procession which had been fixed to take place 
on June 27, 1902. When in active practice 
Mr. Birch carried out a great deal of archi- 
tectural work in Hampshire, Suffolk, Wor- 
cestershire, Middlesex, and other counties; he 
made the plans and designs of Acton Reynald 
Hall, Shrewsbury, for Sir Walter Corbut, 
Bart; he prepared all the drawings for the 
scheme of parting and redecoration for St. 
Nicholas Cole Abbey Church in the City (1884), 
and was architect of the Rectory House in Lam- 
beth-hill. He also carried out the alterations 
and improvements, with an extensive redecora- 
tion, of the parish church (1828) of Staines, 
Middlesex, in 1885. Amongst his minor works 
we may mention the Working Men’s Club 
buildings at Scholes, in Yorkshire. His dex- 
tority and ingenuity were often in request for 
the making of models, toy-houses, eto., for 
his younger friends, of whom he was a great 
favourite; and at the museum he spared no 
pains in assisting and guiding the visitors in 
their inquiries or research. Mr. Birch pos- 
sessed a wide and uncommon knowledge of 
ancient and modern history, and was well 
versed in architectural literature. 


— — 


Business PREMISES, EDINBURGH.—New busi- 
ness premises for Messrs. Lorimer and Son 
have been erected in Union-street, Edinburgh. 
The building has been built from the plans 
of Mr. R. G. Wilson, architect. 

CHAPEL EXTENSION, HUCKNALL, NOTTINGHAM. 
-~The memorial stones of the extension of the 
Wesleyan Methodist chapel at Hucknall were 
laid recently. The additional building will be 
built on to the rear end of the old chapel, 
the whole structure providing accommoda- 
tion for 470 persons, or an increase of 120. 
The contractors for the work are Messrs. Val- 
lance and Blythe, Mansfield, and the architect 
Mr. J. E. Goodacre, Mansfield. The cost is 
estimated at 650/. 
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OLIVER PLUNKETT Memoria CHURCH, OLD- 
CASTLE, IRELAND.—On the lst inst the dedication 
took place of the Oliver Plunkett Memorial 
Church, Oldcastle. The church, which is built 
in the Gothic style, comprises nave, transepts, 
sanctuary, side chapels, and two sacristies. It 
is 131 ft. in length, and the nave measures 
34 ft. in width, and the entire breadth across is 
90 ft. The sanctuary measures 31 ft. by 24 ft. 
6 in., and the height to the apex of the ceil- 
ing is 43 ft. The tower, which is not as yet 
camplete, is only 53 ft., over which it is 
intended to build a bell stage and spire, 
which will, it is expected, bring the total 
height of the church to the top of the cross 


to 146 ft. Over the entrance door there is 
a five-light window, and the sanctuary is 
lighted by three-light lancet windows, with 


moulded arches, springing from polished shafts. 
At the end of the church and behind the 
High Altar are three stained-glass windows, 
representing, in the centre, Immaculate Con- 
ception, St. Brigid, the name which the old 
church went by, on one side, and St. Patrick 
on the other, all by Meyer, of Munich. The 
building has been carried out by Mr. Patrick 
Nolan, Monaghan, the plana having been pre- 


pared by Mr. W. H. Bryne, Dublin, who 
supervised the work. 
Sr. JoskpH'n CHURCH, LIũERICOX.— St. 


Joseph's new church, Limerick, was formally 
opened on the 24th ult. Limerick limestone 
has been used throughout. The bell tower, 
when finished, will attain an elevation of 
160 ft., the church being 40 ft. at the eaves, 
with a rise of over 20 ft. to the apex. A large- 
sized statue of St. Joseph, executed by Mr. 
Smith, sculptor, Dublin, is placed midway up 
the campanile, and two flights of cut stone 
steps lead to the main entrance. The church 
will accommodate 2.000 persons, its greatest 
length being 66 ft. bv 40 ft. the transept being 
100 ft. The floor is of wood, bordering a 
passage of mosaic tiles running through the 
centre. The organ gallery, supported by two 
granite pillars, faces the hich altar. Inside 
the sanctuary an oak wood-block floor is laid 
down, and the Communion rail is capped with 
polished oak supported by metal columns. 
The walls are painted in light-coloured 
duresco. The high altar is in part Sicilian 
marble, supported by two clusters of circular 
columns of empress red marble, with carved 
caps and moulded bases. The tabernacle is 
of Carrara marble, sustained by pillars of 
marble. Statues of SS. Peter and Paul are to 
right and left of the altar. while further out 
are the figures of two angels bearing cande- 
labra. The front panel of the altar support is 
of Sicilian marble, representing the Last 
Supper. The side altars are dedicated to 
the patron saint of the church and Our Lady 
of Victories, the material used being the same 
as that in the high altar. The chancel arch 
18 sustained by two marble pillars of rouge 
royal, richly carved at base and top. A 
massive silver sanctuary lamp, supplied by 
Messrs. Egan, jewellers, Cork, has been pre- 
sented. The church will be lighted throughout 
with electricity, the installation having been 
placed by the Ampere Company. the heating 


apparatus being supplied by Messrs. Mus- 
grave and Co., Belfast. The erection of the 
church was entrusted to Messrs. Ryan, 


builders, Limerick, the architect being the late 
City Surveyor, Mr. W. E. Corbett, C. E., and 
clerk of the works, Mr. T. Stafford. High and 
side altars are the work of Messrs. E. Sharpe, 
sculptors, Dublin. and the painting, etc., was 
carried out by Mr. J. M‘Namara, Limerick. 
RESTORATION OF THURLESTONE CHURCH, 
Devon.—The interesting old church at Thurle- 
stone was reopened, after restoration, by the 
Bishop of Exeter on the 28th ult. Portions 
of the present church were built in the 
XIIIth century, probably upon the site of a 
still older church, for it has a fine Norman 
font of red sandstone. In the beginning of 
the XVth century, probably in the year 1407, 
a lady chapel was thrown out. and subse- 
quently an aisle, and in the XVIth century a 
porch was added, and later still, a vestry. 
The parish of Thurlestone derives its name. 
from a rock in the bay, called the Thurle- 
stone rock, which forms a natural arch. The 
first syllable is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
‘‘thyrlian,” to pierce. Thurlestone means 
Holestone. The title of the dedication of the 
church is lost. but there is reason to believe 
that it is All Saints, as upon that festival the 
churchwardens place a pair of gloves, and a 
copy of an ancient deed upon the high altar 
for the rector as a quit rent for the piece of 
glebe upon which the church house is built. 
The Bishop, therefore, rededicated it to God 
in honour of All Saints. The church, during 
the carly part of last century, went through | 
some damaging restoration and repairs, which 
have had, in a great measure, to be undone in the 
present restoration. The architect, Mr. Geo. 
H. Fellowes Prynne, when consulted in 1900, 
found the church to be in a deplorable con- 


dition, necessitating the rebuilding of certain 
ortions, and new roofs in nave, and aisle. 
Svery bit of the old stone or woodwork that 
it was possible to retain has been replaced, 


and the main characteristics of Devonshire’: 


churches have been carefully adhered to. The 
work has been executed by Mr. G. B. 
Andrews, builder, of Ivybridge, at a cost of 
about 2,400/. 


Union Cxurcn, Wooprorp.—The opening 
services in connexion with the New Union 
Church, Woodford, Essex, took place on the 
28th ult. The building is about 200 ft. long— 
a length divided in about equal proportions 
between the church itself, and the hall, Sunday 
school, and classrooms at the rear. The in- 
ternal dimension of the church is 80 ft. The 
plan may be described as being a Greek 
cross, with shallow transepts, and the unusual 
width of which, some 35 ft., was of assistance 
to the architect in minimising the number of 
obstructing piers or columns. The nave, which 
is also 35 ft. in width, is roofed by a barrel ceil- 
ing. The piers, which are cased in rouge royal 
marble, carry wide semi-circular arches formed 
of bricks specially made of unusual length and 
thickness. The aisles are ceiled also with a 
semi-circular or barrel ceiling with a flat- 
tiled roof above. This, on the exterior, is 
broken into at intervals bv the flying buttresses 
necessitated by the thrust of the nave arches. 
The church has seating accommodation for 
between 700 and 800 people. The building 
at the rear of the church contains a lecture 
hall nearly 60 ft. in length by 40 ft. in 
width, with an open roof, and lighted by a 
clerestory. The minister's and deacons’ rooms, 
and a large church parlour are arranged 
above the classrooms, and a few steps above 
the level of the platform of the church. 
Above these again are the caretaker’s quarters. 
The architect was Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, 
and the contractors were Messrs. A. J. Vigor 
and Co., while Mr. T. Gilloch acted as clerk 
of works. 

CHURCH, Seaton Deravar.—The foundation 
stone has just been laid of the new church of 
St. Stephen's, at Seaton Delaval. The archi- 
tect is Mr. C. S. Errington, of Newcastle, and 
the builder, Mr. Joseph Stobbs, of Cramling- 
ton. There is to be an apse chancel, and a 
baptistry at the west end. It will accom- 
modate 300 worshippers, but can be enlarged 
if necessary at any future time. It will be 
joined to the old building by a covered way ; 
and the former will still be used for meetings, 
social gatherings, etc., for members of the 
church. 

CHURCH, SHIREBROOK, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,— 
As we mentioned last week the Bishop of 
Southwell recently dedicated the nave of this 


church. The new building consists of 
a nave, and the old church being thrown 
into the new, as a south aisle, the 


whole gives seating accommodation for 800 
persons, as against 200 formerly. The chancel 
of the new building is a temporary one, and 
the scheme will be carried out in its entirety 
when funds permit. The architect was Mr. 
H. J. Price, Nottingham. and the contractors 
were Messrs. Fisher Brothers, Mansfield. The 
length of the nave is 85 ft. 6 in., and the width 
of the nave and the north aisle is 35 ft. 6 in. 
The stvle adopted is a simple treatment of the 
Early Decorated period. The walling is coarsed 
rock, with faced work for the outside of local 
stone, and dressed walling for the inner sur- 
face. The dressings to the windows, arcade 
arches, buttresses. weatherings, etc., are in 
Weldon stone, and the material for the sub- 
ject panels under the clerestory windows is 
Bath stone. The floor of the nave is in pitch- 
pine wood blocks, and the aisles are in terrazo 
mosaic. The windows are of stained cathedral 
glass. Messrs. Sharpe and Yeo are respon- 
sible for the carving. The building is illu- 
minated by 100 16 c.-p. electric lights, the 
current being laid on from the Shirebrook 
Colliery. The church, when complete, will 
have a chancel 24 ft. wide and 28 ft. 6 in. in 
length. with an ambulatory all round, the 
northern portion forming the choir vestry, 
with the organ gallery over. The walling has 
been built by Messrs. Wilkinson and Son, of 
Bulwell: heating and = electric installation, 
Messrs. Thomas Danks and Co., Nottingham; 
Messrs. F. Smith and Co., of London, are 
responsible for the temporary chancel; slating, 
Mr. A. Wright, Nottingham; oak seating, 
Addison and Co., Wellington, Salop. The 
general foreman of the works was Mr. W. 
Avery. 

Prorosep NEW CHURCH. Worcerster.—Plans 
have been prepared by Mr. G. Fellowes 
Prvnne, architect, of London, for a new church 
which it is proposed to erect on a site in 
London-road, Worcester. The cost of the 
edifice, exclusive of the tower, will be about 
11.0007. 

RESTORATION OF PARTIZH CHURCH, DEREHAM, 
NoRroLK.— The Dereham Parish Church was 
recently reopened after being restored. The 
work was carried out under the superinten- 


dence of Mr. Arthur Reeve, architect. by 
Mr. W. D. Hubbard, of East Dereham. The 
cost of the restoration has been about 1,631) 

Cuorcu, HCLI.— The Archbishop of York 
consecrated, on the 12th inst., the new Church 
of the Transfiguration, which is to serve the 
district of North Newington, Hull. Tie 
church, which is situated in Albert-avenue, 
Anlaby-road, is designed in the Early English 
style, and has been built of red brick, with 
roof of red Staffordshire tiles. Internally, the 
chancel arch goes close up to the roof, the 
arcades to the nave are of red brick with 
stone shafts, and the nave and chance) are 
domed with barrel roofs with moulded ribs 
There is a pulpit of white stone with traceried 
panels, and the fittings of the chancel are all 
in oak and simple design. Messrs. Brodrick, 
Lowther, and Waiker are the architects. and 
the building will accommodate 650 perons 
when completed. Two bays have yet to be 
added to the nave, and a tower is to be 
erected at the west end. 

CHANCEL, C'HRIQT CHURCH,  MOLDGREEN, 
YorKSHIRE.—On the 14th inst. the chance! 
added to Christ Cnurch, Moldgreen, Hud. 
dersfield, was consecrated. The chancel, which 
was designed by Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A. 1s 
40 ft. long and 20 ft. wide. It contains a 
three-light high window. tilled with a stained- 
glass representation of the Ascension. There 
is a window and a chamber, to which the 
organ has been removed. on the north side. 
and three two-light windows on the south 
side. 


LOUDWATER 


— 
„ i aN 


Cure. Brcks.— The 


Lew 
chancel of this church was opened on the 
16th inst. The main portion of the 


original church was built in 1788 as a chapel 
of ease by Mr. William Davies, who spent 
the whole of his life of ninety-two years 
in Loudwater; the north wing, vestibule. and 
vestry being erected in 1835. The building. 
externally, had more the appearance of a 
stable than a church. while the interior effect 
was that of an inferior lecture hall or police 
court, a box pulpit being placed against the 
vast wall over the altar. In 1899, it was 
decided to rebuild the church, and plans were 
prepared by Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne: 
but owing to lack of funds, it was found im- 
possible to commence ans building operations 
until last year. when the contract for the new 
chancel was placed in the hands of Mr. H. 
Flint. builder. of High Wycombe. The 
material used for the chancel is red brick, with 
stone dressings and bands. and tiled roof. 
The cost of the work. together with necessart 
repairs to the old nave, has been about 2.00. 

New R. C. Cuerex. Swinpon.—The new 
Roman Catholic church, which has been 
erected in Groundwell- road. Swindon, wast 
opened recently. The new edifice is cruciform 
in shape. The exterior walls are covered with 
an outer lining of flint. while for door 
entrances, etc., dressings of Corsham stone are 
used. Accommodation is provided for 
500 persons. The structure has been erected 
from the plans of Mr. Doran Webb. architect. 
Salisbury. by Mr. Sidney Bell, builder, An- 
dover. The estimated cost is 5, 5007. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ILKEBTON. — The 
foundation stones of the new Congregational 
church to be erected on the Wharncliffe-road. 
Ilkeston. were laid on the 27th ult. The church 
will consist of a nave 65 ft. long by 27 ft. wide. 
supplemented by side aisles, the east and west 
transepts measuring 20 ft. 6 in. wide and 12 ft. 
deen: the chancel will be 24 ft. wide by 192 ft. 
deep. The full seating accommodation wil! be 
530. The tower, which is to rise to over @) ft. 
above the ground level, will carrwv a spire 
covered with copper, the total height to the 
top of the weather-vane being over 100 ft 
The architect is Mr. H. Sudbury, and the con- 
tractor Mr. Earnshaw. 


METHODIST NEW CONNEXION CHT PFE. 
WaLLsEND.—The new Methodist New Con- 
nexion Allen Memorial Church, which ha: 
been erected in Park-road, was opened on 
the 27th ult. The general contractor was Mr. 
W. T. Weir. Howdon-on-Tyne, the hot wate: 
heating apparatus has been supplied by 
Messrs. Emley and Son, Ltd., Newcastle. ard 
the work has been carried out under rhe 
superintendence of Mr. Benjamin F. Simpsea. 
architect, Newcastle. 

New Free CHT. MALVERN Link.—The 
new Free Church which has been erected at 
Malvern Link was opened recently. The ne 
structure has been designed by Mr. H. E 
Lavender, architect. of Walsall, and the work 
has been carried out by Mr. Alfred Hollowsr. 
builder, of Malvern Wells. Mr. Thoma: 
Jones has been responsible for the mascar 
portion. The gas fitting has been done br Mr 
J. Edwards and Mr. J. Hall, and the groui 
have been laid out by Messrs. J. Lewis ard 
Son, Newtown Nurseries. The cost, including 
site. has been 3.5000. a * 

CHURCH, 


New WESLEYAN Wox NS. — The 
memorial stones of a new Wesleyan church. 
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which is to be erected on a site in Commercial- 
road, Woking, were laid recently. The work 
is being carried out, from the plans of Messrs. 
WV. J. Morely and Son, architects, Bradford, 
by Messrs. W. J. Drowley and Co., builders, 
Woking, at a contract price of 5,520]. 

NEw Mission CHURCH, UshwortH COLLIERY, 
INORTHUMBERLAND.—The foundation stone of a 
mew Mission Church at Ushworth Colliery was 
laid recently. Mr. Charleswood, of Newcastle, 
is the architect for the new building. 

Mission CHURCH, MERRYMEET, LI3SKEARD.— 
The foundation stone of a new mission church 
at Merrymeet, near Liskeard, was recently 
laid. The new building has a seating capacity 
of eighty persons, and the cost will be about 
550“. Mr. J. Samson is the architect. 

NEW WESLEYAN CHAPEL, BURNLEY.—The foun- 
dation stones of a new Wesleyan chapel, 
which 18 to be erected on a site in Manchester- 
road, Burnley, were laid recently. The new 
building is intended to seat over 700 people, 
and the cost is estimated at between 7,000“. 
and 8,000l. There will be a chancel, organ- 
chamber, vestries, etc., and a spire, rising to 
a height of 120 ft. The plans for the work 
have been prepared by Mr. W. A. Wadding- 
ton, architect, of Manchester. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WEDNESBURY.— 
Foundation stones of a new Congregational 
church in Walsall- road, Wednesbury, were 
laid recently. The new building is to accom- 
modate 600 persons, and the cost, inclusive 
of site, will be 4, 280“. The work is being 
carried out by Messrs. Hammond Brothers, 
Darlaston, from the plans of Mr. C. W. D. 
Joynson, architect, Wednesbury. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BELTASTr.— The 
opening of the John White Memorial church, 
which has been erected in Tennent-street, Bel- 
fast, took place recently. The walls of the 
building are of red brick, with dressings of 
Giffnock stone. The principal elevation is 
towards Tennant-street, and contains the two 
main entrance doorways, one opening into a 
vestibule in the centre of the front, and the 

other into a square tower at the south corner 
of the front. The doors at these entrances 
have been hung with patent double-action 
swing hinges. The tower, 12 ft. square 
inside, will be used as a vestibule on the 

round floor, and will contain the stairs to a 

uture gallery. Opposite the tower entrance is 

a 3-ft. doorway leading to a corridor, off which 

are the minister's vestry and lavatory, a 

second door opening from the vestry to the 

church for the convenience of the officiating 
minister. Beyond the vestry is the heating 
chamber, which is on a lower level, and is 
reached from the side passage at the south 
of the buildings. The woodwork used in the 
joinery is pitch-pine, the roof trusses being of 
the same material. The church is ventilated 
by means of Boyle’s inlet wall tubes, the foul 
air being drawn away at the ceiling level 
through metal tubes by one of Boyle’s exhaust 
ventilators. The church is heated by high- 

i hot-water pipes, installed by Messrs. 

usgrave. The windows are glazed with 
leaded glass by Messrs. Campbell Brothers. 

The plumbing work has been carried out by 

Mr. Stone, Belfast; whilst Mr. George Jones, 

Belfast, executed the wrought-iron work; and 

the paiuting and decorating has been done by 

Mr. M'Kelvey, Belfast. The contractors in 

charge of the entire work were Messrs. C. and 

W. M‘Quoid, and the architect was Mr. John 

Seeds, both of Belfast. 

Mission Room, Sr. Bripcer’s PARISEH, 
WavERTREE, LIVERPOOL.—The foundation stone 
of the new mission room, in Grosvenor-road, 
for the parish of St. Bridget's Wavertree, was 
laid recently by Mr. J. H. Stock, M.P. The 
new building will comprise a hall to accom- 
modate 400, and will include a small hall. 
The building will be heated by low-pressure 
hot water, and the ventilation will be carried 
out by means of Tobin's inlets in the walls and 
extractor on the roof. The building is being 
carried out from the plans of Mr. Frank 
Rimmington, of Liverpool, the contractors 
for the work being Messrs. Bullen Brothers, of 
Liverpool. 

Scoot, RanMoor, SHEFFIELD.—A new school 
has been erected at Ranmoor, from the de- 
signs of Messrs. Holmes and Watson, arch- 
tects of Sheffield. When the whole school is 
completed it will consist of eleven class-rooms, 
but at present only eight are built, three 
being left out on the south side for future ex- 
tension. The entrances to all the departments 
ate from Fulwood-road, two being provided 
on the east side for the boys, and two on the 
west for the girls and infants, sloping path- 
ways being provided in preference to steps 
for the smaller children. There is a central 
hall, but at present it is divided by a fixed 
acreen glazed with plate-glass, so as to make 
two large class-rooms. One of the class-rooms 
has been fitted up as a cooking-room for the 
girls, a special cooking-range and small 
pantry, with other fittings, being provided. 
The four entrances communicate direct with 


the large hall, but are so arranged as to keep 
the departments separate. The heating 
scheme has been carried out by Messrs. 
Wright Bros., of Attercliffe. Private rooms 
are provided for the head and assistant 
teachers. A caretaker’s house, with separate 
yard and outbuildings, is provided near the 
Fulwood-road. The contract for the erection 
of the schools has been carried out by Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Sons, of Heeley. 

NEW Boys’ GRAMMAR School,, BINGLEY, 
YorKSHIkE.— The Governors of the Grammar 
School Trust have decided to erect a new 
school for boys at Bingley, on a site imme- 
diately adjoining the present school. Plans 
have been prepared by Mr. W. R. Nunns, 
architect, Bingley, for a building providing 
accommodation foe seventy-five boys, at an 
estimated cost of about 3, 600. 

Proposep New BOARD School, EDINBURGH.— 
On the 4th inst. Sheriff Henderson conducted 
a public inquiry in the Edinburgh School 
Board Offices at the instance of the Scotch 
Education Department in regard to the com- 
pulsory els ave of a site for a new school 
in Upper Gilmore-place. Mr. J. A. Carfrae, 
the architect, said ıt was proposed to erect a 
building to accommodate 1,500 pupils, and in 
that case the building would require to be 
three stories. 

Barrist SUNDAY SCHOOLS, LovGHBorROovUGH.— 
The new Sunday-school buildings, erected at 
a cost of about 3,500/., in connexion with the 
Woodgate Baptist Church, Loughborough, 
were opened recently. The new schools have 
been built on the site of the old chapel and 
burial ground, and extend from the new 
chapel yard through to Southfield-road. The 
style is late Gothic. The exterior is of sand- 
stock bricks, from Messrs. G. Tucker and 
Sons’ yards, with terra-cotta dressings sup- 
plied by the Hathern Terra-Cotta Company. 
Messrs. Barroweliff and Allcock were the 
architects. The main entrance to the schools is 
from the chapel yard in Woodgate. Here 
there are entrances and cloak-rooms for the 
boys and girls, divided by an office to be used 
by the secretary an librarian. These 
entrances lead direct to the assembly hall, a 
room 52 ft. by 35 ft. It is lighted by cleres- 
tory windows on either side, and a tracery 
gable window. at the Southfield-road end. The 
roof is of open timbering, and a wood panel- 
ling extends round the hall to a height of 
3 ft. On either side of the hall, and opening 
directly into it, are classrooms, and the gallery 
at the chapel end communicates with the old 
classrooms, making, in all, seventeen of these 
rooms available for class work. The two class- 
rooms at the Southfield-road end of the hall 
are separated by a movable partition, enabling 
the two to be used together when required. 
The infant scholars will enter the school from 
Southfield-road, their room, 28 ft. by 20 ft., 
adjoining the entrance. Also opening out of 
the assembly hall is a ladies’ parlour, 17 ft. 
by 15 ft., and a kitchen. A separate entrance 
from the yard communicates with the kitchen 
and ladies’ parlour adjoining. At the rear of 
the chapel is a lecture hall, 42 ft. by 21 ft., 
with open timbered roof and tracery panels. 
An electric-liglit installation has been put in 
ready for the public supply, when that is in 
operation. The contract for the building was 
placed in the hands of Messrs. W. Corah and 
Son. 

InFectious Diseases Hospitat FoR Woop- 
HOUSE AND KIVETON PARK, NEAR SHEFFIELD.— 
A new infectious diseases hospital has been 
erected on the Rotherham and Clown High- 
road, between the villages of Swallow Nest 
and Aughton. The new hospital consists at 
presont of five our igh administrative block, 
a large three-storied building intended to 
house the matron and nursing staff, the 
surgery and dispensary, and other offices; a 
scarlet fever block, a typhoid fever block, an 
isolation block, and the laundry. The ward 
blocks and the laundry are one-storied build- 
ings, placed a sufficient distance apart. The 
wards and service rooms have mosaic floors, 
and the wards rounded angles between floor 
and walls. The walls are uniformly dadoed 
in chocolate. and painted a neutral green 
above. For the artificial lighting there is an 
installation of acetvlene gas generators, dis- 
tributing pipes and burners. The ward accom- 
modation is for thirty-two beds, of which the 
larger proportion are in the scarlet fever 
block, and the smaller in the typhoid block. 
The architect for the hospital is Mr. J. D. 
Webster, Sheffield. 

ALMSHOUSES, YARDLEY.—The new almshouses 
which have been erected ona site near Yardley 
Church, Yardley, by the Charity Governors, 
were formally declared open on the 2nd inst. 
The houses, six in number, have been erected 
to replace the old almshouses which adjoin the 
church. They are self-contained, and com- 
prise a sitting-room, bedroom, scullery, pantry, 
and outbuildings, all on the ground floor. 
They have been placed three on each side of 
a large square grass plot, which is open to the 


road leading past the church in the direction 
of Stechford. At the far side of the square, 
away from the road, is a building comprising 
a common room, and a dwelling-house for a 
nurse- matron. The buildings, which have 
cost 3,000/., have been erected by Mr. H. 
Gregory. of Olton, to the plans of Messrs. 
poe and Bewlay, architects, of Birming- 
am. 


Women’s IIOSPIrAL, BIRMINGHAM.—On the 
20th ult. the foundation stone was laid of a 
new hospital for the Birmingham and Midland 
Hospital for Women. he site of the 
building: is situated in Showell Green-lane, 
Sparkhill. The new hospital will, in the 
main, be a two-story building of brick. In the 
centre is the administrative block, having on 
the ground floor an entrance hall and cor- 
ridor 7 ft. in width, from which are approached 
on the one side matron’s office and store 
kitchen, servants’ dining-room and kitchen, 
offices, and stores, and on the other side 
doctors’ room, matron’s sitting-room, nurses’ 
dining-room, with pantry and room for 
patients’ visitors. n the first floor, ap- 
proached by two fire-resisting staircases, are 
bedrooms for the matron, lady doctors, and 
other oflicers, servants’ cubicles, sick-room, 
linen-room, with bathroom annexe for officers 
in the centre, and for servante at each end of 
the corridor. A few rooms for servants are 
also provided on the second floor. At the 
back of the administrative block are placed 
four ward units, two on each floor, having a 
total provision for forty-eight beds, and which 
are approached on the ground floor by a 
1 corridor from the administrative 
block. Leading out of the corridor are a dis- 
ponsary, surgical store, store. room for 
patients’ clothes whilst they are in the hospital, 
sewing-room, mattress store, and a sitting- 
room for the sister in charge of the floor, with 
an easy-going fire-resisting staircase, enclos- 
ing an electrically-worked lift, capable of taking 
a patient in bed, attended by nurses. The 
staircase and lift run from the basement to 
the first floor. On the first floor, immediately 
opposite the lift, is the operating department, 
consisting of an anesthetic room, two operat- 
ing-rooms, and sterilising-room, and a sitting- 
room for the sister in charge. Each ward unit 
contains an associated ward for ten beds, with 
an isolation ward for two beds, duty-room, 
pantry, a room for washing mackintoshes, and 
two sanitary annexes placed cornerwise, with 
balcony between, from which there is a fire 
escape staircase to the ground, and also a 
bathroom placed near the main staircase in 
which patients will be received before being 
taken into the wards. The ward buildings 
are to be constructed on piers and arches 
allowing of a free air space below the ground 
floor under the whole area of the buildings, 
as a protection against damp and ground air. 
A narrow balcony will run along each side of 
the wards on the first floor, giving patients 
an opportunity of sitting in the sun, and also 
affording a means of cleaning the windows on 
the outside. The wall and ceiling surfaces 
throughout these buildings will be painted 
with a special enamel paint on plaster, and 
care is being taken, as far as possible, to 
avoid corners for the harbouring of dirt. At 
the south end of the administrative block is 
placed a detached nurses’ home containing, on 
three floors. twenty nurses’ bedrooms, three 
sisters’ bedrooms, sick-room, and, on the 
ground floor, a recreation- room, small kitchen 
and pantry, bathrooms, etc., and a staircase at 
the end of the corridor. At the north end of 
the administrative block is a detached build- 
ing for the laundry and engineering depart- 
ments containing, on the basement floor, boiler 
and engine room, fitted up with complete 
plant for an electric-lighting installation, to- 
gether with room for accumulators and steam 
disinfecting-room; on the ground floor there 
are a wash-house and a laundry, with up. to- 
date machinery, and delivery and receiving 
rooms; also a mortuary consisting of post- 
mortem room and friends’ waiting-room. The 
administrative, ward, and laundry buildings 
are connected below ground by a subway in 
which will be carried the steam, water, and 
gas mains, and olectric cables. The convales- 
cent home will be a two-story building, con. 
taining on the ground floor an entrance and 
corridor leading to the day-room, dining-room, 


matron’s sitting-room, kitchen with larder, 
pantry, and scullery, and also a room for 
patients’ clothes, bathroom, etc. On the first 


floor there will be two dormitories for patients, 
each containing five beds, two for two beds, 
the matron’s bedroom, linen-room, and sani- 
tary annexe. There will be from the first to 
the ground floor an external iron fire escape 
staircase. The architects are Messrs. Martin 
and Martin, of Birmingham. The builder is 
Mr. C. Gray Hill, of Coventry; and the clerk 
of works Mr. Frank Hopkins. 


ALTERATIONS TO THE IMPERIAL HOTEL, DUBLIN.— 
The alterations to the Imperial Hotel in Lower 
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Sackville-street, Dublin, have now been com- 
pleted. The general contractors for the build- 
ing were Messrs. H. and J. Martin, Ltd., 
Grand Canal-street; sanitary fittings, cooking, 
and heating are by Messrs. W. Baird and 
Sons, Lower Abbey-street; the ceramic mosaic 
was executed by Messrs. G. Wolliscroft and 
Co., Hanley; the steel bridge, life enclosure 
wrought iron, and balcony, and ornamental 
ironwork over entrance were manufactured 
by Messrs. J. and C. M‘Gloughlin, Ltd., 
Dublin; the electrio installation is by Messrs. 
W. Coates and Sons, of Dublin and Belfast; 
and the lift is by Messrs. Waygood. It is 
intended to erect a canopy over the hotel 
entrance, and this is in the hands of Messrs. 
Fagan, of Dublin. The painting and decora- 
tions throughout have been executed by 
Messrs. W. Sibthorpe and Sons, Dublin. The 
work has been executed from the designs and 
under the supervision of Messrs. Ashlin and 
Coleman, architects, Dublin. 

Poustic BatHs, OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER.— 
At Old Trafford the formal opening took 
place recently of the baths which have been 
built by the District Council of Stretford. 
The new building is in Northumberland-road, 
and Mr. Ernest Woodhouse, of Manchester, 
was the architect, Mr. William Thorpe, of 
Cornbrook, being the builder. The new build. 
ings comprise a swimming bath for men and 
one for women, as well as provision for douche, 
vapour, and warm baths. In the construction 
of the men’s swimming bath the architect has 
made provision for the accommodation of the 
public on gala nights. The principal bath is 
75 ft. by 30 ft. 

Barus, LIVERPOOL. — The members of the 
Baths Committee of the Liverpool Corporation 
made, on the 2nd inst., their annual inspection 
of some of the public baths and washhouses 
under their control, and opened a new bath in 
Lister-drive, Green-lane. The site in Lister- 
drive extends to 6,000 sq. yds. of land. and 
the buildings cover 1,986 sq. yds. The build- 
ing line is set back on the Lister-drive fron- 
tage a distance of 100 ft. The building has a 
red stone base, the superstructure being faced 
on the principal elevations with red pressed 
bricks with white stone dressings. The baths 
are approached from an entrance on the 
Lister-drive front. From the entrance hall 
there is direct access to the several sections 
and classes of baths, which are all situate on 
cne floor level. Each section has its waiting 
and cooling-rooms. The first-class accommoda- 
tion provides for eight private baths, slippers, 
sprays. Russian, and vapour baths, and a 
swimming bath 60 ft. by 30 ft., having dress- 
ing accommodation for fifty to seventy-five 
bathers. There is a balcony at one end. The 
plunge bath is designed so that it may be 
used as a gymnasium during the winter 
months. The second-class accommodation pro- 
vides for fifteen 5 baths, slippers, 
sprays, Russian, and vapour baths, a swim- 
ming bath, 75 ft. by 35 ft., with dressing 
accommodation for seventy-five to 100 bathers. 
This bath is designed for an entertainment 
bath, but for the present the necessary spec- 
tators’ gallery has been omitted. The ladies’ 
section is capable of accommodating six 
bathers. Space has been reserved for the con- 
struction of a ladies’ swimming bath when the 
demand justifies such a provision. A bicycle 
stable is provided for the storage of bathers’ 
bicycles. There is also a room for swimming- 
club meetings. The administrative depart- 
ment includes a nower-driven laundry and 
complete installation of up-to-date heating 
appliances, both for atmospheric and water 
heating. A superintendent’s house is attached 
to the building. All the baths are top- 
lighted. The artificial lighting is elec- 
tric, the current being supplied from the 
Corporation mains. The interior of the walls 
are faced with enamelled bricks, tiles, and 
faience. The water-supply is from the Cor- 
poration’s fresh water mains. The total cost 
of the establishment of the baths is 24,0000. 
The establishment was designed by and con- 
structed under the supervision of the baths’ 
engineer and chief superintendent, Mr. W. R. 
Court, who had the Corporation surveyor (Mr. 
Thomas Shelmerdine) associated with him in 
the external architectural treatment of the 
building. Mr. Isaac Dilworth, of Wavertree, 
executed the building contract, and Messrs. 
Thomas Bradford and Co., the engineering 
contract. The electrical equipment was 
carried out by the Corporation Electric Power 
and Lighting Committee. 

Boys’ Home, Notrincuam.—A new home for 
boys has been opened in Cranmer-street, Notting- 
ham, as a memorial to General Gordon. It 
has been built to the plans of Mr. Ernest R. 
Sutton, and is designed to accommodate 
eighty boys. On the basement floor are cloak- 
rooms, bathroom, day lavatories, boot-clean- 
ing and brushing rooms, while on the ground 
floor there are the dining-hall, capable 
of accommodating 400, with kitchen, scullery, 
plates, dishes, and washing-up room adjoining. 


| for the erection of a drinking fountain in 


The committee room and waiting room are 
situated on the south side of the main entrance 
from Cranmer-street, and the office and 
master’s and matron’s rooms on the north. 
The first and second 
dormitories and bedrooms for the boys and 


the staff, with bathroom accommodation, and 
there is a hospital on the second floor, with 
separate offices. Low-pressure hot-water pipes 
and radiators are utilised for heating, and 


ventilation flues and extractors for the in- 
ternal ventilation. The staircases are of stone 


throughout, and a fire-escape staircase is pro- 


vided from the dormitories. In the yard 
there are bath-chair, cart, and barrow houses 
and the usual out offices, and a play and drill 
ground are provided. Externally the walls 
of the home are of red brick with Derbyshire 
stone dressings. 

PUBLIC-HOU8E, SHEFFIELD.—The Sheffield 
Corporation, in carrying out their scheme for 
widening Westbar, Gibraltar-street, and In- 
firmary-road, had to deal with a lot of licensed 
property, and the City Council decided to 
allow over a dozen licences to lapse. All these 
were situate on the main road. The 
„George IV.“ was one of those preserved, and 
the site was secured by a number of gentle- 
men who formed shambelves into a public-house 
trust company. The new house has been erected 
by Messrs. Ash, Son, and Biggin, to designs 
drawn by Mr. H. I. Potter, Shefheld. The new 
building is divided into two parts, one for the 
purposes of the hotel, and the other for private 
apartments and conveniences for the manager. 
The corridors and staircases are provided 
with glazed brick dados, and many of the 
floors are mosaic, laid by Messrs. Hodkin and 
Jones. 

Business Premises, Norwicn.—Building 
operations have just been commenced on a new 
block of offices in Orford-place, Norwich. The 
erchitect is Mr. J. Owen Bond, and the con- 
tractor Mr. T. Gill, both of Norwich. 

ALTERATIONS, LEEDS Town HII. — In order 
to provide better accommodation for the 
town clerk’s staff at the town hall, Leeds, 
it is proposed to utilise the lead flat adjoin- 
ing the corridor of the West Riding 
police-court and the upper portion of 
the Victoria Hall. A plan has been 
prepared by the City Engineer, Mr. 
Thomas Hewson, and approved by the Cor- 
poration, which provides three offices, with 
two entrances, one from the corridor adjoining 
the West Riding police-court and the other 
from the corridor leading to the gallery. The 
rooms will be divided by pitch-pine wood- 
work and glass, and a north light will be 
obtained by the City Engineer’s scheme. The 
roofing will be supported by girders carried 
on existing walls inside the building. 

Carrick HOousk, Be.rast.—The new wing 
which has been added to Carrick House, Bel- 
fast, was opened on the 9th inst. The 
new building stands on a site in Unity-street, 
and provides sixty-eight additional cubicles. 
Messrs. M’Dowell, Leathem, and Fraser, Bel- 
fast, were the general contractors; the heating 
arrangements were entrusted to Messrs. Mus- 
grave and Co., Ltd. Mr. Richard Ker- 
naghan was responsible for the sanitary arrange- 
ments; Mr. J. Bradin put in the electric 


wires; and Mr. J. B. Nelson supplied the 
asbestos covering for the boilers. he work 
has been carried out from the plans of Mr. 


James Munce, the assistant City Surveyor. 
BusINEss PREMISES, SHEFFIELD.—New busi- 
ness premises are in course of erectiòn on a 
site at the corner of Church-street and 
Orchard-street, Sheffield. The new building is 
of brick with stone dressings. Messrs. Gibbs 
and Flockton are the architects, and the con- 
tractors are Messrs. Dawson, Jones, and Co. 


New HOME For THE BLIND, SoUTHrORT.— The 
foundation stone of a Home for the Blind, 
which is to be erected in Roe-lane, Southport, 
was laid recently. Mr. John Brooke is the 
architect, and the cost of the work will be 
about 5, 500“. 

Co OPERATIVE BRANCH, WINLATON, NORTHUM- 
BERLAND.—A new branch of the Blaydon Co- 
operative Society has been opened at Winla- 
ton. Messrs. Davidson and Bolam, of 
Blaydon, were the principal contractors for 
the work, the architect being Mr. 
Dryden, of Newcastle. 

WorkHOvSE Hospirat, Bery.—At Bury, Lan- 
cashire, on the 12th inst., Councillor David 
Healey, of Heywood, and Councillor James 
Cunliffe, of Radcliffe, lafd the memorial 
stones of a new hospital wing to be erected by 
the Bury Union at their workhouse. The new 
hospital scheme is estimated to cost 30,0002., 
and provides for 200 patients. At present only 
the administration block and two pavilions are 
being erected, finding accommodation for 126 
infirm persons and seventeen nurses. Mr. A 
Hopkinson is the architect. 

DRINKING FOUNTAIN, BROCKWELL PARE.—The 
London County Council has given permission 


Brockwell Park, to the memory of Alderman 


floors are devoted to 


S. Horace Candler, Vice-Chairman of th 
recent extension scheme, who died sbortl, 
after the 424 acres were rescued from the 
builders’ hands. Mr. C. E. Tritton, M. P., 
Chairman, and Mr. Albert Larking, Hon. 
Secretary, of that scheme, have the matter 
in han with Mr. C. Parsons, of 
51, Loughborou h Park, the Treasurer. The 
fountain is to have a circular grey granite 
base, surmounted on two octagonal steps. with 
four red granite columns above, and furnished 
with Portland stone diments. There will 
also be side panels with inscriptions engraved 
thereon, and one with a portrait medallion of 
Mr. Candler in bronze. It has been designed 
and will be carried out from drawings pre. 
ared bv Mr. Arthur W. Shepnard, architect. 

v Messrs. J. Whitehead and Sons. 

Nurse?’ Homg, Troon.—On the 16th ing. 
the new home, erected at a cost of 1,300.. in 
Barassie-street, Troon, for the nurses of Troon 
District Nursing Association, was opened. 
Mr. Hay was the architect for the building. 
The home is a two-story building, and is pro- 
vided with accommodation for two nurses, du 
pensary, etc. 

WoORKMEN’S INSTITUTE, WATERSIDE, Am. 
N.B..--A new workmen’s institute has been 
opened at Waterside. The new building occu. 
pies a central site in the village, On rising 
ground. It has been design with steep 
pitched roofs and overhanging eaves and 
gables, and the lower sills are of red 
pressed brick, the upper walls finished in 
rough cast of a cream yellow tint. The tw. 
sections of walls are divided by a moulded 
stone course, which is returned round under 
the windows, forming a sill course. The step 
roofs are covered with light sea-green slates. 
finished with red tile ridges, and the whole 
external woodwork has been painted in a soft 
green shade. The building has been designed and 
erected under the superintendence of Mr. Jcrhn 
B. Wilson, architect, Glasgow, and the work has 
been executed by the following contractors :— 
Mason and brick, Mr. J. M Connachie. 
Dunaskin; wright, Mr. Quintin Clark, Ayr; 
plumber and slater, Messrs. Auld and Sons, 
Ayr; plasterer, Mr. Falconer Elder, Kilmar. 
nock; painter, Mr. William Anderson, Kilmar. 
nock; electric lighting, Messrs. Mavor and 
Coulson, Glasgow. 


— 2 — — 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


WINDOW IN THE INDUSTRIAL HALL, BRADFORD 
EXHIBITION.—In the west window of the Ir- 
dustriat Hall of the Bradford Exhibition a 
stained-glass window representing a figure 
symbolical of labour has been placed. The 
figure is 10 ft. high, and the span of the wings 
35 ft. The colouring is in a scheme of ruby. 
blue, and green. The window was executed 
by Mr. W. Pope, of Leeds, from a design sup- 
plied by Mr. Arthur Louis Duthie. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, ALFRISTON, SUS8Ex.—A 
stained-glass memorial window, which has been 
placed in the parish church of Alfriston, was 
recently unveiled. The window consists of a 
central agure representing the glorified Christ, 
supported by four figures of saints in the 
principal lights. The window is the work 
of Messrs. James Powell and Sons, of London. 
after a design of Mr. Charles E. Powell, archi- 
tect, also ot London. 


— — 
PRESENTATIONS. 


To Mr. Howarp ColLS.— The important 
ancient lights case of Colls v. the Home and 
Colonial Stores, Ltd. (which was decided in 
the plaintiff's favour in the House of Lords 
on the 2nd inst., and reported in the Builder 
on the 7th and 14th insts.), has attracted œn- 
siderable public attention. The first sub- 
stantial recognition of Mr. Colls’s public spim 
in the matter has come from the Institute o 
Builders, of which Mr. Colls is a member. ir 
the form of a massive silver-gilt Georgiat 
bowl, with a suitable inscription. The pre 
sentation was made without ceremony at Mr. 
Colls’s private residence. 

To Mr. Lowry.—At the Queen’s Hotel, Stock. 
ton-on-Tees, recently, Mr. Wilkinson, Pres- 
dent of the Northern Counties Federation of 
Building Trade Employers, on behalf of ths! 
body. presented Mr. Walter Lowry, of the firm 
of Messrs. J. and W. Lowry. of Newcastle. 
with a silver and gold bowl and stand ir 
appreciation of the great sorvices rendered by 
him to the building trade for many years. s 
well as a mark of the esteem in which he t 
held by the employers of the North of Enr 
land. Mr. Walter Lowry (who is the eldest st 
of the late Mr. John Lowry) was for eigb 
years President of the Newcastle, Gateshead: 
on-Tyne District Building Trade Employer 
Association, and resigned that position las 
year. He has also been twice President of th 
Northern Counties Federation of Buildin 
Trade Employers, as well as occupying 

presidental chair of the Northern Centre of 
the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THe GREENLAND Dock, ROTHERHITHE.—On 
the 3rd inst. the new Greenland Dock at 
Rotherhitho, the property of the Surrey Com- 
mercial Dock Company, was opened. The 
works, which were begun in 1894, comprise the 
new Greenland Dock, the construction of a 
lock and entrance from the river, a com- 
munication passage from the south-east corner 
of the Canada Dock into the new dock, the 
extension of tle Russia Dock southwards, and 
the construction of a passage from that dock 
into the new dock, a new canal lock, and the 
formation of a basin by widening the canal. 
The new dock is 2,250 ft. in length by 450 ft. 
in breadth, covering an area of about 
22 acres, with quays 5,380 ft., or upwards of 
a mile, in length. The entrance lock is 550 ft. 
in length, 80 ft. in breadth, and has a depth of 
water on the sill of 33 ft. below T.H.W. The 
new dock will not be accessible to vessels of 
the largest class it is designed to admit until 
the necessary further deepening of the river 
shall have been carried out. The original 
plans for the works were prepared by the late 
engineer of the Company, Mr. J. A. 
McConochie, M.Inst.C.E., who died before any 
substantial progress with the works had been 
made. The Company subsequently entrusted 
the supervision and control of the works to 
Sir J. Wolfe Barry. Having in view the 
possible future requirements of the trade of 
the Port, the directors, with the advice of 
Sir J. Wolfe Barry, modified and extended 
their original plans, increasing the proposed 
width of the dock by 100 ft. and the length 
and depth of the entrance lock. Nearly a 
million sterling has been spent on these im- 

rovements. Messrs. S. Pearson and Son, 

td., were the contractors for the whole of the 
works, and the construction of the lock gates, 
bridges, and hydraulic machinery was carried 
out by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth, 
and Co. 


Water SurrLY, HONTTON.— Mr. R. H. Bick- 
nell, M. Inst. C. E., held an inquiry, on th; 
6th inst., for the Local Government Board, 
with respect to an application of the Honiton 
Town Council for sanction to borrow a further 
sum of 1, 1502. in connexion with their new 
waterworks on St. Cyres Hill. It was stated 
that the population of the town was 3,400. 
The ratable value was 15,916/., the total 
rates being 7s. 6d. in the pound. The Clerk 
said the plans were sanctioned on July 17, 
1902, and the tenders were invited. Twenty- 
one were received, and the one accepted was 
that submitted by Mr. Gibson, Exeter. It 
was found that with extras the sum of 5, 200“. 
was required for the work. 


— — — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


QUEEN Victoria MEMORIAL, BraprorD.—The 
statue of Queen Victoria was formally un- 
veiled on the 4th inst. The work was placed 
in the hands of Mr. Alfred Drury, A. R. A., 
and the committee who had to deal with the 
matter came to the conclusion that the idea 
of fountains and a basin should be abandoned, 
and that Mr. J. W. Simpson, of London, 
the architect who was then carrying out 
the erection of the Cartwright emorial 
Hall, should be associate with Mr. 
Drury in the matter to design some 
architectural work surrounding and leading 
up to the large bronze figure of the Queen. 
The statue is of bronze, and representi the 
Queen in her robes of state as she appeared 
about 1887. Her Majesty holds in her hands 
the sceptre and globe, and she wears a small 
imperial crown. A widow’s veil falls back 
over her ermine collar. The pedestal rises 
a few feet above the level of the land im- 
mediately behind it, and there is a consider- 
able fall to the level of the ornamental 
gardens at the foot of the monument. This 
sudden fall in the ground level has been 
utilised by Mr. Simpson in the effort to 
secure dignity for the surroundings of the 
monument. Short walls run out as wings on 
either side of the pedestal, terminating in 
vases, and a short staircase on either side 
descends to the gardens, where a portion is 
enclosed within a wall semi-circular in shape, 
or, rather, segmental, for the semi-circle is 
not quite complete. On either side of the 
monument and its architectural surroundings 
are placed two lions. They are the work of 
Mr. A. Broadbent, who executed the decora- 
tive sculpture at the Cartwright Hall.—York- 
shire Observer. 

LIVERPOOL ARTISANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELL- 
INcs.—The returns submitted to the Corpora- 
tion Housing Committee on the 29th ult. by 
the manager, Mr. John Taylor, now appear 
in pamphlet form. They give the following 
among other particulars :—During 1903, 353 
additional tenements were completed and 
opened, providing accommodation for 1,706 


persons, thus bringing the aggregate number 
of tenements to 1,276 (with thirteen shops), 
capable of accommodating 5,868 persons. The 
total gross annual rental amounted to 
12, 5047. 5s. Ad., as compared with 8,8092. Os. 8d. 
on December 31, 1902. The total receipts 
for 1903 amounted to 10, 251“. Os. 5d., of which 
9,5861. 15s. 8d. was actually collected from the 
tenements alone, being equal to 95°68 per cent. 
The average collection from Victoria-square, 
Juvenal-dwellings, and St. Martin’s-cottages 
was 99°37 per cent., while the average collec- 
tion from the other dwellings reserved for 
housing those persons dispossessed, was 93°40 
per cent. The total amount lost through 
empties (inclusive of new dwellings during 
the year and a number of which were empty 
for some time after completion) was 
1,0017. 5s. 6d., equal to 8°88 per cent. of the 
total rental value. The total expenditure 
for 1903 amounted to 5,297/. 13s. 4d., the 
details of which are as follows, viz:—Super- 
vision and collection of rents, 5392. 1s. 8d. ; rates 
and taxes, 1,934/. 7s.; gas and lighting, 
5291. 19s. Id.; ground rents, 1377. 128. 8d.; 
stores, repairs, new work, cleaning, eto., 
1,9507. 48. Id.; fire insurance, 112“. 48.; in- 
cidentals, 1087. 4s. 8d. The returns also con- 
vey a great deal of detailed information as to 
the classes of people inhabiting the tene- 
ments, etc. 


Cape CoLony Imports.—Official statistics 
show that the imports into Cape Colony in 
the month ended January 31, 1904, included 
cement, 7,000/.; paints and colours, 8,0002. ; 
and wood and manufactures of wood (includ- 
ing furniture and cabinetware), 208,000/. The 
corresponding figures for January, 1903, were 
13,0004., 12,0002., and 195,000/. respectively. 

STRET Posts In LoNDON.—We observe that 
the wooden posts at the south end of Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, where the footway 
opens into Lincoln’s Inn-fields, have just been 
reconstructed so that they may be turned upon 
hinges and laid level with the pavement in a 
case of emergency. We gather that this hus 
been done in view of the recent fatal fire in the 
City to which immediate access by a fire engine 
or escape was obstructed by some posts, and that 
the same precaution will be adopted in other 
places where a similar obstruction now exists. 

THE CONDITION OF DeRHAM CastTLe.—-For 
some considerable time past, it is stated, 
portions of Durham Castle have shown signs of 
decay, and, although measures have been 
taken from time to time to arrest the pro- 
gress of the mischief, matters have now 
arrived at such a crisis that it has been deemed 
wise, on the part of the University 
authorities, to call in the services of an archi- 
tect to examine and report. The services of 
Mr. T. G. Jackson have been secured, and 
he is now engaged in making an examination 
into the condition of the foundations of the 
Castle. 


Tue Crry SURVEYORSHIP.—The resignation is 
announced ‘of Mr. Andrew Murray, Surveyor 
to the Corporation of the City of London, who 
will retire upon a pension, having attained 
the limit of age. r. Murray entered the 
service of the Corporation fifty years ago, and, 
in June, 1899, was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, having 
been elected an Associate in' 1872. As 
City Surveyor he carried out many important 
architectural works for the Corporation, com- 
prising the new City of London Court, near 
the Guildhall, in 1887-8, of which we pub- 
lished illustrations on December 24, 1887, and 
which he enlarged in 1893; the Weights and 
Measures Offices, Guildhall, 1893; the Ward’s 
City of London School for Girls, on Victoria 
Embankment, 1892-3, having accommodation 
for 400 pupils; the City police-station, in the 
Minories, opened in October, 1897; the ex- 
tension, to include thirty classrooms, of the 
Guildhall School of Music, in Whitefriars, 
1897-8, at a cost of about 21,0007., the school 
having been first built after the late Sir 
Horace Jones’s designs; an extensive enlarge- 
ment, in 1898-1901, at a total outlay of 
250,0007., of the City of London Asylum, at 
Stone, near Dartford; the extensions at the 
Deptford Foreign Cattle Market, together with 
the new pier and lairages, having a river 
frontage of 900 ft., also the chill-rooms, cool- 
ing-rooms, slaughter-houses, tripe-boiling 
houses, and so on, for which, begun in 1896, the 
expenditure has amounted to some 155, 000 .; 
the City Mortuary, in Golden-lane, the 
Shelter, and other buildings, 1899-1900; the 
Sanitary Hospital, at Denton, near Gravesend. 
for the Port of London, with the water-tower: 
the police-station in Moor-lane, E.C., with 
quarters for sixty-seven constables, clothing 
store department, and other offices; and. in 
conjunction with Mr. E. Cruttwell, 
M. I. C. E., the recent widening of London 
Bridge. Mr. Murray made the designs for 
the crematorium at the City of London Ceme- 
tery, Little Ilford; the Queen Victoria 


Memorial, on Victoria Embankment, which 
also marks the City boundary there; and the 
restoration, four years ago, of the porch of 
the Guildhall, erected in 1425. In February, 
1899, he was appointed, together with Pro- 
fessor Aitchison, to draw up the instructions 
for the guidance of the six architects nomi- 
nated to compete for the new Sessions House 
and Central Criminal Courts in Old Bailey. 
Four years ago he made the plans for rebuild- 
ing, how in progress, upon the John Carpenter 
estate belonging to the Corporation on the 
sites of Alfred-piace, the two circuses, and the 
vicinity, lying between Gower-street and 
Tottenham Court-road, as originally laid out 
by George Dance, the younger. After the 
death of Mr. F. M. Peebles, on May 21, 1891, 
the titular office of Architect to the Corpora- 
tion was abolished. 


PROPOSED WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS, SHEFFIELD. 
—On the llth inst., at the Town Hall, 
Sheffield, Mr. F. H. Tulloch, Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, held an inquiry with 
reference to the scheme of the Shefheld Town 
Council for providing a certain number of new 
dwellings on a site in Clough-road and 
Edmund- road, and the Council’s application 
to the Board for sanction to borrow the sum 
of 23,0002. for the purposes of the scheme. 
Mr. W. E. Hart, the Deputy Town Clerk, 
oxplained that the scheme was to provide 
new dwellings for a number of persons of the 
labouring class, who had been displaced by 
reuson of street widenings, necessitated by tram- 
way extensions, and by the natural growth of 
the city, and carried out under the powers of 
the Sheffield Corporation Acts of 1897 and 
1900. It was thought that the provision of 
seventy houses would be sufficient. Difficult 
had been experienced in acquiring a site which 
should be sufficiently central, and obtained at 
a sufficiently reasonable price. The Clough- 
road and KEdmund-road site had eventually 
been bought. The area of the land was 
8,200 sq. yds., and the price of the purchase, 
5,842/. 10s., thus averaging about 14s. 3d. per 

ard. In addition to this, 151“. 10s. had to 
be paid for flagstones and sewers in the ad- 
joining streets, which had been put in by the 
vendor previous to the purchase, and there 
were certain other sums, which made a total 
capital outlay on the land of 6, 1217. 10s. 6d. 
The Council proposed to erect four classes of 
houses. The plans were submitted by the- 
City Surveyor, Mr. F. C. Wike, who said that 
the estimated cost for the buildings was 
15,0387. He pointed out, in referring to the 
site, that the roads were very much higher 
than the adjoining land. The depth below 
the road would be about 6 ft., and, therefore, 
it was necessary to take the foundations a 
good deal deeper than would have been neces- 
sa ry in ordinary circumstances with cottages 
of a similar kind. The foundations, however, 
had been availed of to make coal cellars and: 
larders larger than usual. Each house had a 
separate yard. The extra foundations added’ 
20“. a house to the cost of the houses. Besides. 
not only had the Council to comply with the 
Local Government Board requirements and 
the by-laws, but there were obligations to 
the vendor with regard to certain building 
lines and forecourts. In reply to a question, 
Mr. Wike said the site was the only one the 
Council could get. It was not one they would 
have selected if they had been given a freer 
choice. There were about 87 sq. yds. to each 
house, and the inclusive cost for each house 
was about 320/. The rent was not yet settled. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


A SCHEME TO AVOID STRIKES IN THE BUILD- 
ING TRaDE—The Yorkshire Federation of 
Building Trade Employers have, during the 
past six months, been considering the best 
methods of putting a stop, once and for all, to 
the system of settling labour disputes by 
strikes and lock-outs, and they have submitted 
to emnln-ers and employees a Closer Union 
Scheme.“ During the past two months cor- 
respondence relating to the scheme has been 
passing between the Yorkshire Federation 
and the 1 of trade unions repre- 
senting the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, 
the anchester Unity of Operative Brick- 
layers, the Trade Accident, Sick, and Burial 
Society, the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
enters and Joiners, the General Union of 
perative Carpenters and Joiners, and the 
Operative Stonemasons, and it has been well 
received. The initial stage of the negotia- 
tions was brought to a practical test on Mon- 
day, when a committee of employers, 
appointed by the Council of the Yorkshire 
Federation, met an equal number of repre- 
sentatives (two from each section of the trades) 
in conference at the North-Eastern Station 
Hotel, York. The questions at issue were 
thoroughly discussed in a friendly and har- 
monious spirit on both sides for nearly three 
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hours. Mr. E. Good, of Hull, President of 
the Federation, occupied the chair, supported 
by Mr. T. Marsden and Mr. J. N 
(promoters of the scheme), and Mr. . 
Wilson, of Manchester, re resenting the 
Amalgamated Society of arpenters and 
Joiners, The scheme, which contains five 
clauses, was practically agreed to unanimously, 
and it will be finally considered in June next 
after a plebiscite of the whole of the operative 
members interested has been taken.—York. 


shire Post. 
————_-e-_e—______ 
Legal. 


POINT UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
A 


incurred in 


Nothing was said 
filling, making good, and maintaining the i 


scale had certainly not been established 45 the 


he had to consider was a reasonable amount 
to give the plaintiff. To some extent he 
quite agreed it was very undesirable to pay 
v percentage on the amount, but, OWing to 
the exigencies and the difficulties of busi- 
ness, it was the practice usually adopted 
by the court in taxation. So that he 
was bound to accept that as the roper 
mode of ascertaining remuneration, k 


pense to which they had been put for super- 
intending the work during its execution by a 
contractor. The company's contention was 
that, by virtue of section 114 of the Metro- 


were not entitled to make any charge for 
supervision or superintendence, notwithstand- 
ing that it was iven, and that the same 
ormed part of the general administrative 
duties of the respondents. The respon- 
dents, on the other hand, contended that 
the employment of officers to superin- 


case. In the present case there were three 
heads of work to be considered—first, there 
was the ordinary work done by the surveyor 
witness; secondly, there was the work which 
he did in a quasi consultative capacity in pre. 
Paring the evidence, advising, negotiating, and 
trying to settle so as to avoid litigation: 
thirdly, there was work which the Plaintiff did 
in connexion with alternate sites suggested 
instead of money compensation. Three sites 


THE case of the London County Council v. 
The Illuminated Advertisements Company came 
before a Divisional Court of King’s Bench, 
composed of the Lord Chief Justice and Jus- 
tices Wills and Kennedy, on the 13th inst., on 
the appeal of the London County Council 
from a decision of Mr. Plowden, the 

ipendiary. 
R appeared from the special case which 
had been stated that tho County Council 
charged the Company before the magistrate 
with unlawfully erecting certain structures be- 
yond the general line of buildings without 
the consent of the Council in writing. The 
Com any, in 1893, erected on the front walls 
of 48, Cranbourn-street, twelve advertisement 
cases, constructed of sheet iron, supported by 
iron supports, cut and pinned through the 
front walls of the buildings. The outer side 
of each of the cases was covered with a wooden 
frame carrying canvas or linen with advertise- 
ments, and provision was made for illumina- 
ting the interior of the cases by electric light. 
The cases varied in width from 2 ft. to 5 ft., 
and in height from 5 ft. to 7 ft. Each of the 
cases stood out 10 in. in front of the front 
wall of the building, but such projection was 
less than the projection of the existing cornice 
over the shop, which ahr 2 5 ee By 
se 10 1 5 line Mr. Courthorpe Munroe and Mr. E. Jelf 
aa “Id; determined by the certificate appeared for the appellant company, and 
of oh Sup erintonding Architect of Metro- r. Morton Smith for the respondents. 


it should be calculated, pending the opinion 
of the High Court as to whether the respon- 
dents were, in law, entitled to make any 
claim in respect thereof. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counsel, the Lord Chief Justice, in giving 
judgment. after going through the various 

cts of Parliament bearing on the subject, 
said that, dealing with the matter in a prac. 
tical way. he was of opinion that all work 
Properly done in reinstating the street came 
within the meanin of expenses. The magis- 
trate had held that the respondents were entitled 
to recover the expenses in question, and his lord. 
ship saw no reason for interfering with his 


allowed forty guineas more. l 
Judgment for the plaintiff accordingly. 


ACTION AGAINST A CONTRACTOR. 

In the Court of Appeal, composed of the 
Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice Romer, 
on the 9th inst., Mr. Clavell- Salter, K. C. 
applied ex parte on behalf of the defendant 
in the case of the Teignmouth District 


A 5 b ing the Master. referring the action to Mr. 

politan bui eel ar the Gea Se ree emming, the Official Referee, the 5 
e O 2 . . * * 

55 and the latter body con- ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR’S ACTION Soaring to 1 „ 


at the cases being 80 fixed and sup- 
a ied structures within sections 22 and 
200 (3) of the London ee Act, 1894, and 
that the Company became liable to the penaliy 
prescribed by section 200 (3) of the London 
Building Act, 1894, as amended by the London 
Building Act (1894) Amendment Act, 1898. 
The Company contended that the cases were 
not structures within the Act. The magis- 
trate held that the cases were not structures 
within the Act, but were excrescences which 
could be removed without injury to the fabric, 
and they could not be said to be a “ bringing 
forward” of the main building, as was con- 
templated by the statute. He accordingly 
dismissed the summons. Hence the present 
appeal. i 
conclusion of the, arguments 
a anna the Lord Chief Justice 
and Mr. Justice Kennedy held that the 
point for decision was a question of 
fact and of degree in each case for the magis- 
trate to decide, and he had decided that the 
cases were not structures within the Act. 
They could not say that he was wrong in law 
in holding that the cases were not structures 
within the Act. 

Mr. Justice Wills differed. He did not 
think that the magistrate intended the court 
to deal with the case as if he had found as 
a fact that the cases were not structures. His 
lordship could not help feeling that, as long 
as the cases remained annexed to the building 
they formed part of it, although they could be 

‘moved. 

By 8 majority of the court, therefore, the 


The learned counsel said that in 1898 the 


THE case of Stenning r. J. Mitchell and Co. defendant had a contract to reline the reser. 


came before Mr. Justice Farwell, sitting as an 
additional Judge of the King's Bench 

ivision, on the 11th inst., an action by tbe 
plaintiff, Mr. A. R. Stenning, an architect and 
surveyor, for 1662. 19s., fees for services ren- 


dered to the defendants in connexion with the 
taking over by the London County Council of 


ad been 
scamped. There was a clause in the con- 
tract which enabled the plaintiffs to reopen the 
matter at any time, notwithstanding the certi. 
ficate for completion. The plaintiffs then 
brought the Present action against the defen- 
dant for damages amounting to something 
over 2, 500. There was no charge of fraud 
against the defendant, but the allegations of 
the plaintiffs were that the concrete Was not 
of the thickness shown on the lans, that the 
concrete was of bad i hat the bricks 
used were of bad quality, and that the reeer. 
voir was not water-tight. The contract, which 
was in writing, had been verbally altered from 
time to time. It must be assumed, said the 


lane under the Lands Clauses Acts. 

Mr. H. F. Dickens. K.C.. and Mr. H. Smith 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Ernest 
Pollock for the defendants. 


the plaintiff as their leading surveyor, so that 
he should have the conducting of the matter 
throughout. Negotiations continued from 
February, 1900 to 1902, but afterwards the 
parties went to arbitration, and in March, 1902 


Mitchell and Co. 1 1957. compensation. 
According to Ryde's scale, plaintiff's fees for 
is ordinary duties as a surveyor in the case 
amounted to 1091. 4s. It was admitted, however, 


that, apart from the ordinary work which | to bad workmanship or to the use of bad 
surveyors usually did in these cases, the materials, but was due to the soil in which the 
plaintiff did a large amount of extra work, for reservoir was made. He submitted that the 
which he made a charge of fift: defendant was entitled to have the case tried 
before a Judge and jury at the next Assizes at 
Exeter. which would be 


expensive than an inquiry before the Official 
eferee. 
In the result, their lordships held that they 
could not interfere with the discretion exer- 


cised by the J udge and Master, and dismissed 
the application. 


were reasonable and proper in the circum- 
stances, and called Mr. George Wilkinson, a 
member of the firm of B. A. Wilkinson and 
Son, surveyors, of 7, Poultry, E. C.; Mr. B. A. 
Breach, a member of the firm of Fairbrother, 

Daldy Ellis, and Co., of Fleet-street: and Mr. H. A. 
unt, a surveyor, all of whom said that the 
plaintiff’s charges were reasonable, having re- 


apneal was accordingly dismisse 

Mr. 5 9 1 
d for the appellants, an r. Macmor- 

rah, KO and Mr. Holden for the re- 


spondents. n ard to the work he did and inence i 
p 5 5 his eminence in DEFINING A SCAFFOLD. 
POINT UNDER THE METROPOLIS The defence was that plaintiff'g charges were Ar the Hull Count Court on fhe 27th uit. 
MANAGEMENT ACT. 1855. unreasonable, and defendants paid a sum of his Honour Judge Raikes K. C., sit ing as 
On the 9th inst., before a divisional court of money into court as being sufficient to meet | arbitrator under the Workmen's Com nsatior, 
King’s Bench, composed of the Lord Chief | the plaintiff's claim. Acts, heard a oase of importance to the build. 


Justice and Justices Wills and Kennedy, the Defendants called no evidence, and, counsel | in trade. , ae 
eats of the case of the New River Company | on both sides having addressed the court, his The applicant, William Young Wrightson. 
v. the Mayor, etc., of Westminster, was con- lordship, in Siving judgment, said the question | for whom Mr. W. C. a wson a PDa red. 
cluded on the company’s appeal from a | for decision was one purely of fact on the cir- | claimed compensation from Mr. Frank South 
decision of Mr. Bros, the Metropolitan | cumstances of the onto vi. what was a fair | of Wright-street (who : Pp 
Stipendiary. and reasonable remuneration to be paid to by Mr. W. H. Owen, barrister-at- I wy Hull. 
The matter came before the court in the form the plaintiff by the defendants for his ser- | instructed by Messrs. Barker and May Geld). 
of a special case, from which it appeared that | vices. No custom was alleged, nor was any in respect of Injuries sustained by him 1- 
the company were summoned before the | express agreement stated or proved 
magistrate by the respondents for neglecting | far as he had heard, was Rydo’s or any other | August 31st last year. 
to pay a certain sum alleged to be due to scale mentioned when plaintiff was engaged, Mr. Dawson, 


= — 


* 


at 6.30 on the morning of the day in question 
the applicant, along with other workmen, was 
told off to repair the roof of some premises 
ara Wright-street. They selected ladders and 
scaffold ropes for the purpose. A large ladder 
had been erected, and was being secured by 
ropes to the palisadings in front of the house, 
two smaller ladders which were to be used 

eing on Southern's premises ready to be 
carried across. The ladder was blown down 
by a heavy gust of wind before it was pro- 
„ and the applicant was seriously 


in iu 

Soveral witnesses, including Mr. Emerson, a 
delegate from the Bricklayers’ Society, and 
Mr. Tighe, a delegate from the Builders’ 
Labourers’ Society, gave evidence that a 
combination of three ladders as described, 
when erected, was kuown in the trade as a 
** roof scaffolding.” 

Mr. Owen, for the respondent, argued that 
this combination of ladders, if completely 
erected, would not form a scaffold within the 
meaning of the Act, and even if it did, as 
there was only one ladder actually on the job 
and erected, it could not alone be a scaffold. 

For the applicant Mr. Dawson argued that 
a seal according to the decision of the 


House of ords in Hoddinott v. Newton 
Chambers, included any arrangement of 
ladders or 


poles and even a pair of steps ap- 
or use on the particular repairs 
Ding carried out. and that for the pur ose 
Of the Act a ladder by itself might a held 
to be a scaffolding. To send up other ladders 
and to lash them to the first was a con- 
trivance appropriate for the repair of a 
roof, and was a scaffolding within the 
Act. The fact that all parts of the 
scaffolding were not actually on the premises 
was immaterial, as it was the intention of all 
parties to take them there. and the repairs 
were actually carried out in this way after 
the accident. The ladder was part of the 
scaffolding, and as soon as it was brought on 
the premises the repair of the building had 


propriate 


commenced, and the applicant was within the 
ct. 
His Honour, in giving judgment, found that 


the arrangement of ladders described (and of 
which evidence had been given that such a 
contrivance was usually em loyed for the re- 
pair of a roof) was a scaffold within the mean. 
ing of the Act. Whilst av the time of the 
accident the scaffolding was not erected, yet 
at was in process of erection. It did not matter 
whether all the materials for constructing the 
scaffolding were actually on the premises or 
not. The repair of the building by means of 
scaffolding within the meaning of the Act had 
commenced at the time of the accident, and 
he awarded the applicant half wages from the 
date of the accident, and costs.—Kastern Morn- 
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APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.® 


8,592 of 1903.—R. E. ATKINSON: 
Hot-water Heating Systems. 


A steam or hot-water heating system. Th: 
return main is provided of the smallest dia- 
meter at the point of connexion to the set uf 
radiators or the like nearest the boiler, or 
other source of heat, and of increasing dia- 
meter at the succeeding points of connexion 
to the other and farther sets, being of largest 
diameter at the point of connexion to the 
most remote set of radiators, from which point 
the return main is continued of such large dia- 
meter to the boiler; the slope or fall of the 
return main being also arranged to be from 
the point of connexion to the nearest sot 
to the boiler, downwards to the point of con- 
nexion to the most remote set. 


9,894 of 1903.—W. Josten: Domestic Stoves 
and other Fireplaces. 


A domestic stove or fireplace, comprising in 
its construction a movable grate connected 
with an adjustable balance-lever or spring, a 
movable fuel receptacle, divided into compart- 
ments, and a locking and releasing mechanism 
adapted to control the motion of the fuel re- 
ceptacle, the whole being so arranged and con- 
structed, that when the weight of the fuel on 
the grate has fallen to a given limit, the grate 
will rise and act on the releasing mechanism, 
in consequence of which, the fuel receptacle 
will advance a given distance, and the fuel 
contained in one of the compartments will 
slide down upon the grate. 


11,463 of 1903.— R. E. Leernam: Outlets or 
Exits for Inclined Storage Compartments or 
Floors. 

This consists in the combination with a ravit 

delivering storage compartment of a ings 

trap, so arranged that it serves to block the 


Steam and 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patente upon them can 
be made. 


passage of a series of packages placed in the 
compartment until released, and upon its 
release permits the packages to pass at suit- 
able intervals, the passage of a package being 
utilised to restore the position of the trap 80 
as to block the next succeeding package until 
the first package has passed forward, the trap 
being afterwards released so that the second 
package may then commence to pass on, and 
so on as long as required. 


11,469 of 1903.—C. W. 

STOREY: Hoists. 
A hoist, having a lifting cylinder with 9 8 
piston therein, and a standing sheave mounte 
internally therein on a driving shaft, consist- 
ing in the combination therewith of a pipe, 
located parallel to the lifting cylinder, a run- 
ning sheave attached to tho piston, a length of 
chain or rope attached to one end to a fixed 
point, and passed under the running sheave to 
the standing one in such a manner as to in- 
crease the speed of the driving shaft and the 
travol of the load, while at the other it hangs 
down in the pipe, and is provided with a 
balance weight, so arranged as to keep the 
said chain in engagement with the sheave, and 
avoid having to coil it upon a drum as 
hitherto. 


15,759 of 1903.—H. E. Bapen: Lavatory Basins. 


This consists in the combination of a basin, 
an overflow pipe, a chamber in communication 
with the basin and pipe, a lever in the cham- 
ber, a valve pivoted to the lever, and closing 
the communication between the basin and the 
chamber, and a rod passing down the overflow 
pipe, and pivoted to the lever. 


14,395 of 1903.—R. H. HEPBURN: 
and Wall Tiles and Slabs, or 
the like. 


A tile or shingle, having at an intermediate 
position between the upper and lower edges a 
transversely directed e or inverted U- 
sectioned channel or recess, whose mouth or 
entrance is open to the top or upper side of 
the tile, whose lower or bottom e ge is of a 
reversed hooked section, so when a series uf 
such tiles are arranged in courses, with their 
upper edges attached or secured by nailing or 
otherwise to a roofing or wall, or the like, the 
said hooked bottom edges of the tiles of each 
course will take into and interlock with the 
transverse channels or recesses in the tiles of 
the course below, so that each individual tile 
is secured, or held down at its bottom edge as 
well as at the top edge. 


27,424 of 1903.—D. Cree and H. D. Dicksox: 
Sectional Bookcases. 


A case far books or other articles, comprising 
a plurality of independent and interchangeable 
sections, adapted to be piled one upon another, 
and connected together, each of said sections 
consisting of end pieces, a bottom, top, a back 
affixed to the rear edges of the said end nieces, 
and a downwardly opening door pivotally 
affixed to the end pieces of each section at a 
point below the level of the e sec- 
tion bottoms, said doors being fashioned with 
cyma recta edges adapted to rest upon and over- 
lap the cyma recta upper edges of the similar 
doors belonging to the adjacent underlying 
section, said doors bein 5 to open to 
a horizontal position, and to serve as shelves. 


28,048 of 1903.—J. F. WINTERFLOOD and 
A. C. H. WINTERFLOOD: Water Heaters. - 


Water heaters and automatic valve attach- 
ments, consisting of two conical coils joinad 
together at their larger and smaller ends 
with an inlet and outlet, a heating device, 
plate, and casings in combination with two 
valve chambers so fixed together that the 
spindle to which are connected the gas and 
water valves passes through the centre of ihe 
two chambers, the opening and closing of cne 
water valve simultaneously opening and clos- 
ing the gas valve, the water valve consisting of 
& ring or tube fixed to a rubber diaphragm 
and encircling a cup. 


666 of 1904.—F. Kevusen: 
Pipe. 

An adjustable stove pipe, characterised by 

collars provided on the. several parts, and by 

means of which the parts pushed into each 

other are guided and made tight, and which 

also admit of a slight movement. 


910 of 1904.—A. T. Goopwin: A Greenhouse 
Building. 

In this improvement in a greenhouse building 
a cement sill is used, with iron attachments 
which securely cramps the sill and woodwork 
together, all the woodwork generally fitting 
on to the sill, to be cut short, leaving air 
spaces, brass plates being used to exclude 
outside air from entering the greenhouse. 


5,177 of 1904.—G. MEYERHOLZ: Device for Cut- 
ting Off and Pulling On Antiseptic Covers 
for the Seats of Water-closets. 

A device for automatically moving strips of 

antiseptic paper over the seats of water- 

closets, and cutting off the used ends of she 
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Metallic Roof 
Shingles. and 


Adjustable Stove 
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same, comprising in combination two rollers 
suspended at the front end of the basin, strips 
of antiseptic paper wound on said rollers, two 
pairs of clamping rollers rotatably fixed un 
the lower surfaces of the seat near the edge 
of the central opening of the same, each pair 
of rollers serving for the e of the ends 
of the paper strips, curved levers, two at each 
side inside the basin, crossing each other, 
horizontal pivots, one for each pair of levers, 
and vertical pivots, one for each pair of levers 
a rod connecting the ends of the inner and 
outer lever of each pair of curved levers, and 
a rod connecting the ends of the outer and 
inner lever of each pair of curved levers, an 
opening in the rear wall of the basin through 
which pass the coupled endg of the curved 
levers, links one for each pair of curved 
levers, linked to the middle of each connect- 
ing rod, a fixed ring through which said links 
are passed, a handle bar, to the bottom end cf 
which the upper ends of the links are linked, 
spiral springs between the front ends of each 
pair of curved links, and spiral s rings at the 
connecting rods of the lever ends. 


6,550 of 1904.—W. KtLow: Wrater-closets. 


A_water-closet bowl or basin, havin arranged 
within itself a separate lower end closed flush- 
ing chamber or pocket, having near its lower 
end an upward and rearward inclined jet- 
nozzle, a short distance above the latter, an 
additional correspondingly inclined jet- 
nozzle, jointly deliverin their water 
jet into the upper part of the trap, said 
flushing chamber and trap and the outlet 
member of said trap, all being rectangular and 
relatively contracted throughout in cross- 
section. 


6,762 of 1904.— W. K. Kaye: Locks or Latches 
for Sliding Doors. 


Locks or latches for sliding doors, 
of a handle in a sliding plate, such plate hav- 
ing @ projection therein in combination with a 
lever and a movable hook bolt, with or with- 
out an extension thereon. 


11,307 of 1903.—H. QUERTIER: Machine for Er- 
cavating, Raising, Screening, and Filling 
Gravel Ballast, and the like. 


A machine, consisting in the combination a 
travelling truck, a circular turn-table there- 
upon, a bod plaia, friction rollers in the plate 
running upon the turn-table, a ing post, winch 
drums that are operated through a motor- 
driven shaft and worm and worm wheel, lines 
upon the drums, said lines passing through tha 
bed-plate and around the waist of the turn- 
table reversely to each other in such a way 
that when one of the drums is revolved, the 
bucket ladder and the superstructure of the 
machine will be swung out of line. 


15,095 of 1903.—J. G. Stripper: A Flexible 
Damp. proo backing for Glass, Opal, and 
other Tiles. 

This consists of a mixture of pitch, sulphur, 
bitumen, oil, and sand, with small particles of 
glass or other material, prepared by heat, ro 
as to form a flexible damp-proof grip backing 
applied to opal or other tiles fixed to walls, 
by which cracking by vibration ig prevented. 


15.273 of 1903.— Hf. C. Ferron: Metallic Roof- 
ing plates, and the like. 


The construction and use of a roof or coveriag 
composed of locking strips of metal secured to 
the ordinary supportin arts, and metal 
plates or tiles, secured thereto by tongues. 


13,566 of 1903.--D. Loneworrs: Sluice Gates 
or Shutters for Waterways. 


This consists in the combination with a sluice 
Bate, shutter, or valve for waterways, of 
alance plates, one or more of which is or are 
poced on each side of the sluice vent or out- 
et, or on each side of the entrance passago 
thereto, whereby, when the sluice-gate shutter 
or valve is opened, the flow of water will te 
straight and unobstructed between the reser- 
voir or head and its outlet sluice, vent, or 
discharge pipe. 


13,589 of 1903.--T. GILMOUR: Method of, and 
Means for, Draining and rating Agricul- 
tural Land, and Soil under Glass. 

A 'number of holes of any desired shape, and 

in any desired position, are formed in the 

drain tiles, but preferably in the upper part 
and joined edges of each tile. Tiles thus per- 
forated are effective for draining purposes, 
and when these tiles are used, currents of air 
may be made to flow through them and 

through the surrounding earth by means of a 

pump, fan, blower, or exhauster, driven in any 

desired manner, but preferably by a wind- 

mill, or it might be a water-motor. 


15,988 of 1903.—R. THRUL: Beams or Girdera. 
A bow-string girder of concrete and metal, in 
which the metal insertions in the 
crete portion carryin 


together by means of metal ties that take thy 
thrust, said ties carrying a thin i 


consisting 
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underside for the girder, with a sound deaden- 
ing cavity between itself and the said curved 
portion. 


18,918 of 1903.—G. P. WALLISs: Briek-making 
Machinery. 


This relates to the manufacture of bricks of 
sand and lime, and consists of a compound 
mixer, constituted of two chambers at right- 
angles to one another, the chamber into which 
the sand and lime are first introduced having 
a revolving helical mixer or helical blad>s, 
carried by a spindle, which conveys the mix- 
ture to the second chamber inlets in first 
chamber, situated near the entrance for ‘hs 
sand and lime, for the admission of CO2, cr 
steam, or both, a dome or hollow space in 
said first chamber, in which said steam and 
CO2 may admix before entering the mixture 
in said first chamber, two parallel horizontal 
spindles through centre of the second portion 
of mixer, rotating at differential speeds, 
knives, or blades, attached to said horizontal 
spindles, and a chute at the end of said second 
portion of mixer. 


23,727 of 1903.—S. H. CLARKE: An Arch Brick. 


An arch brick, consisting of two main parts 
partially superposed one upon the other, and 
united throughout the corresponding portion 
of the length of each, the said parts extending 
lengthwise beyond one another in opposite 
directions, the longitudinal jointing faces bei: ug 
disposed in places radially to the axis of the 
arch, whereof the brick forms an element, and 
the side faces of the brick being curved to 
-adii, respectively corresponding to the radius 
of the said arch. 


23,759 of 1903.—I. BRADLEY: 
ings. 

A heating system of the kind, in which heated 
water vapour is employed and passed through a 
system of pipes, or pipes and radiators, open 
to the atmosphere, consisting in the employ- 
ment of a device for controlling the supply of 
vapour in accordance with the consumption. 


6,372 of 1904.— TRR Fireproor PLATE WALL 
Company, LTD., and C. . SIDEBOTHAM : 
Building Plates or Slabs for Walls, or other 
Structures. 

This invention relates to plates made of plaster 

cement, or similar material for making or 

building artition walls, and for other stru:- 
tures, ae ie is designed to provide plates which 
can be expediously erected, and with strong 
joints. It consiats essentially in constructing 

a plate grooved on all four edges, with 

sinuous edges, and with feet or projections 

upon the bottom to hold the sinuous top and 
bottom joints apart for the insertion cf 
plaster between them. 


———e-_e—__- ä — 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE RETORT. 


May 3.—By DEBENHAM, TEWSON & Co. 
Hoxton.—New North-rd., etc., f. g. r. 40l., 


Heating Build- 


reversion in 44 yr. £3,000 
5 f. g. rents 6 11., reversion in 44 
d E E ee EON ke 12,105 
at! John’ s-rd., etc., f.g. rents 32/., rever- 
sion in 41 yrs r Sera reer ere 2,775 
Nicholas-st., four peppercorn f.g. rents, 
reversion in IT»; ee ree re 8,425 
Mienna st., f.g. rents 17l., reversion in 
% ĩͤ V 5,700 
Nile- ats. etc., f. g. rents 367. 19s. 10d., re- 
version in 4 FFV 8,500 
Allerton-st., etc., f. 8. rents 631., reverslon 
in , ³ K cate 7, 275 
Allerton-st., ` five peppercorn f. g. 
rents, ae In I eee 10,150 
Allerton- st., f.g. rents 33i., reversion in 
4 yrs...... Serer ere . errr re 3,350 
By CHAMPION & BUSBY. 
Chelsea. 42° 1905 Park- rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g. r. 
15., y-T. ...... eer Are 1,000 
60, Elm Park. aC u. t. 70 yrs., g.r. 122. 10s., 
e Irre 8 995 
By FRANK JOLLY & Co. 
Maida Vale.—24, Blomfleld-rd., u.t. 841 yrs., 
g. r. 121., y. T. G5l.... .. Pe eee 480 
By PRICKETT & ELLIS. 
Highgate.—59, High-st. (s.), c., y. T. 304. 580 
By ALFRED RICHARDS. 
Stamford Hill.—St. Ann’s-rd., Tee-to-Tum 
Athletic Grounds, area 41 acres, f., p.. 6,600 
111, High-rd. (s.), with land in rear, u. t. 
733 yrs., g. T. 201. Ver. 10. 200 
Tottenham. —127 and 120, Northumberland 
OK:, k. Fer 80... r- 1.150 
va -pk., f. g. T. 10/., reversion in T 
% aw EER ĩ 0 eee ae he 
97, Northumberland: 1 a kaira 510 
1, 2, and 3, Trulock-rd., u. t. 655 y 45 i r. 102., 
77 ⁵ 8 745 
003, ich- rd. (8.), u. t. 63 yrs., g. r. 8l, y. r. 500 
ig en 38, Lansdowne-rd., f., y. r. 871. 1.240 
y J. W. FLORANCE (at Birmingham). 
Sheldon. wW arw ick.— Wells Farm,” also „The 
Poplars,” and Cherry Tree Cottage, 
total area 110 acres, ff. : 9,000 
By WHITFIELD & SONS (at Oswestry). 
West Felton, Salop.—“ The Hollies” and 
124 a. Ir. IS eae Cee ee et „ 5,050 
% Lady Hill Farm,” area 99 a. O r. 9 p., f. 3,500 


May 4.—ABERCROMBIE & EDMUNDS. 
i „The Railway Ta- 
vern,” u. t. 64 yrs., g. r. 302., y.r. 100 J. 
Kentish Town.—40, Dartmouth Pk.-rd. „ u. t. 


58 yrs., g. r. 8l., y. r. 50õuwʒ U.. 
. —Harrington-st., ig. rents 
711, u. t. 20 yrs. g. r. 1Bd.. ee cc eee 

By W. & F. EVEs. 
Fulham.—58, Bishop’s-rd., u.t. 721 yrs.. g. r. 
7. 108., y. T. 462. 16... 


93, Bishop’ s- 1d. (s.), u.t. 74 yrs., g. r. 9l., w. r. 
By PERCY GOODSHIY & Co. 
Wood Green. — Dagmar rd., six plots of build- 


ing nl,... eh anata eer 
New Southgate.— Bowes-Td., The Oaks,” u. t. 
ir / oie eee 


By J. & R. Kemp & Co. 
Deptford.—68 to 72 (even), Dept ford-green, f., 
w. r. 75“. 88. 


555% „%% „„ „ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ 


y E. J. LANE. 
Bow.—44, wWellington- rd., f., w. r. 28“. 128. 
Bromley- -by- Bow. — 15, Edgar-rd., f., j 
„ E be CARS 
(odd), Three Mill-la., f., 
Tottenham. —31, Lealand-rd., u. t. 74 YIS., g. r. 
6l., w. r. 411. 1288. N 


By T. D. PEACE. 
Camden Town. —36 and 37, PRIK st. (s.), ut. 


13 yrs., g. r. 8l., y. r. 100 mn 
Kentish Town.—59. HHizheate: -rd., u.t. 69 yrs., 
TTT 

81, Wilies- rd. u. t. 48 yrs., g. r. 5l, w. r 


r eo auens once 


By C. P. WHITELEY. 
Southampton.—Winchester-rd., “ The Shirley 


Brewery,” also Mineral W ater Factory, 
area 1 of an ROTO, Lago . iow aes 
Streatham.—350, Ellison- rd., u.t. 75 yrs., g. r. 
2/., . r. )))FCCCVVV E A A 
May 5.—By H. J. BLISS & Sons. 

Dalston.—Pownall-rd., i.g. rents 29., u.t. 41} 
yrs., g. r. nil, with reversion ............ 
Regent’s-row, l. g. rents 180., u. t. 411 yrs., g. r. 
nil, with reversiſajaꝙMxæw cece ee 
Norwich-rd., i.g. rents 111. 5s., u.t. 414 yrs., 


g. r. nil. with rever sion 
ee -rd., i. g. rents 8/., u. t. 47 yrs., g. r. 


—h—— n :tß „„ „„ „„ „6 
66356 „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „66 „ 66 


SJ»! ĩᷣͤ ⁵ͤ Vd ae ee ae E 
Rushmore- rd., f. g. T. 5l., re version in 66 yrs. 
65, Rushmore- rd., u.t. "724 yrs., g. r. 5. 58., 


Ce „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „6 o 
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Stoke Newington.— 109, Evering- rd., u.t. 711 
yrs., g. r. 9l., y. r. 50%. 

By CHESTERTON & SONB. 

South Kensington.—8, 9, 10, and 11, 
Walgrave-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., g. r. 10l. 128., 
F Pisa a ee oy peewee aes 

1 to 10, . mews, u. t. 64 yrs., g. r. 10., 
II y ed oes 

Logan-mews, garden ground and store- 
house, area 11,000 ft., u.t. 64 yrs., g. r. 
nil, v. r. 32“. 

Kensington. 55 Bedford -gdns., 

ei I ee se reas ete tees L. 
By FIELD & SONS. 
Southwark.—60, 62, and 64, Sumner-st. 
(factory, 8., etc.), area 2,600 ft., f., e. r. 
l. 


999% %% „ „ „„ oes „„ „ „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „ „„ 


Walworth.—16, Beckway-st. (s.), f., y. r. 400. 
By G. HEAD & Co. 
St. John's Wood. —5, Ordnance- rd., u. t. 30} 
yrs., B-r. 5l, Yr. ll... 
By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Hackney.—Lauriston-rd., ‘‘The Empress of 
„ f. g. r. 1002., reversion 


— ¹ tte „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ tl 


% % % „%% %%% „%%% „% „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „„ „ e o 


Cla yrs... —59, Median-rd., f., y. r. 347. 5 
19 and 19, Elderfleld- ., f., y. r. 601. 
60, Elderfield-rd., f., y. r. F 
Hackney.. aT Gore-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 2., 


0 % %% %% „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „ o 


By STIMSON & SONS. 
Blackfriars.— 79, Blackfriars-rd., f., y. r. 902... 
Old Kent-rd.—71, Tower Bridge- d. (s.), and 

1 and 14, Rothsay-st., f., y. T. 150. 
Claphain.—11, The Poiygon (s.). f., e. r. 501. 
Dulwich.—1 to 4, Belmont- villas, u. t. 81 yrs. 5 

g.r. 252. 48., , eu aw ve ks 
Stepney.—51. Stepney-green (with stabling 

and eli u.t. 51 yrs ae 15/., e. r. 750... 
Bonn —Bell-la., two copy old cottages, w.r. 
aici: —24 and 26, Lorrimore-st., u. t. 40 

yrs., g. T. 10l., y. r „ 
Brockley. ee 49, 51, 65, and 67, Adelaide- 


rd., u.t. 61} yrs., g. r. 361. 18. 6d., y. r. 
I %é»Ü%ͤ? ñr 
South Lambeth.— 189, e u. t. 664 
yrs., g.r. 12. 53., er. 0 eee es 
Clapham. — 93. Mamer. 105 u. t. 84} yrs., g. r. 
71., y. r. 381. More ere ee Ce Ter 


2 5 6 6 „%%% „ „ „„ „ „ „ „ ese re 


land, f. 
Stoke Newington. toi -rd., u.t. 69} 


12, e ‘aq. U. t. 47 yrs. cece 99. 
28l 


By JOSEPH STOWER. 

Gray, 8 10 -rd.—5 to 16, Robert-st., 
19 15 29, Robert-st., f., y. T. 340... oes ; 
14, Little James- st., 1., Vin So wane eaten 
Little James-st., “ The White Lion” p.h., 
E rr 8 
Battersea.—30, 31, and 34, Gladstone- ter., u. t. 
581 yrs., g. r. 13. 10s., w. r. 107 ęꝶ tt. 


f., Y. r. 


£2,000 


By WORSFOLD & HaywarD (at Dover). 
Dover.—1, 2, and 3, Caroline-pl, f., 


431.68. 8 .6lIuuuu . ee ee eee 
6 and 7, Union-row, f., w. r. 291. 98. 4d..... 
7 and 8, Bowling Green- hill, f., w.r. 227. 2a. 
13, 14, and 18, Albion pl; f., w. T. 351. 10s. 8d. 
47, Buckland- f 
59, Clarendon-st., E, w. r. 181, %% Se xe 
81, High-st., f., p. ate eset E E 
16, De Burgh-st., f., y.r. 16 ice ea eho a 
By CRoxks' (at Sevenoaks). 

Sundridge, Kent. — “ Scollops Farm,” 
88 a: 3 Fs 20 Deg fig Dives 
Sevenoaks, Kent. Clarendon- rd., freehold 
building land, with stone quarry, 

She ole S o EE E see eae 
65, London-rd. (business premises and ware- 
house), also stabling and cottage adjoin- 
ing, f., p. (with goodwill) .............. 
By Boyton, Soxs, & BUCKMASTER (at 

Fulham). 
eat .—44, Britannia- rd., u.t. 52 yrs., g. r. 
Daorsoi on a aaia tua erie ees 
Battersea. —1, Ashness- rd. (s.), u.t. 774 yrs., 
F — » 
May 6.— WX. CLARKSON. 
Walthamstow.— 10, Coppermill-la., f., w. r. 
// ³⁰oAmĩim a tees Ooee: barid Wack 
Forest-rd., four plots of freehold land...... 
By DRIVERS’. 
Holloway.—14, 24, 2, and 4, Victoria-rd., f., 
r » ee wes 
By ELLIS & Sox. 

City of London. — 109, Fenchurch-st. (shops 
and offices), area 2,800 ft., u.t. 65 yrx., 
g.r. 9007., e.r. 1,9102. ..... . 
Chadwell Heath, Essex. — Whalebone-la., 

“ Paulatine Lodge” and 18} acres, f., p. 

By LINNETT & LANE. 

Harlesden. s7 and 59, Craven Park-rd., u.t. 
68 yra., g. T. Ol. 48., y. r. 85 ũ . 

25, Fortune Gate- rd., u. t. 85 yrs., g. r. 6d., 
FC ⁵² iu . 7 wesw noe Seb Oa 

By Nott, CARTWRIGHT, & ETCHES. 
Pimlico.—187, Vauxhall Bridge-rd., u.t. 20 
yrs., g. r. 51. 102., v. r. 46(n..n.U»U nnana 
Balham.—6, 8, 10, 12, 20, 22, and 24, 
Harberson- rd., u. t. 81 yrs., g. r. 427. 12s., 
rr v yom cers 
150 and 152. Ramsden- rd., f., y. r. 802. . 

15, 16, and 17, Holly- gr., f., w. r. 751. 88. 
By G. A. WILEINSON & SON. 
Balham. —57, Fernlea- rd., u. t. 691 yrs., g. r. 

OL OR VT BoE Speaks ³ A aia es a ie 
May 5.—By J. HARRIS & Son (at Stock- 
bridge). 
Stockbridge, Hants.— Upper Sandy Down 
Farm,” 201 a. 1 r. 16 p., fi. 
London- rd., freehold land with stabling and 
granary, area O a. 2 r. 23 Pp. 
White-st., four freehold cottages, w. r. 
11 8 Shae 
High-st., “ Hero Cottage,“ t, v. r. 141. rn 
By SMALLPEICE, ALLEN, & Co. (at Croydon). 
Croydon.—17, 18, and 19, Dingwall-rd., f., 


FE. IIS... V 5 


By R. C. S. EVENETT (at Haslemere). 
Haslemere, Surrey.—“ Church Hill Cottage,“ 
and 0 a. 1 r. 17 p., f., y. r. 40)... 

„Grove Cottage and “ Bankside Cottage,” 

and 0 a. 1 r. 18 p., f., y. r. 132. 13. 
Shepherd's Hill. tnree cottages, part f. T 

art long leasehold, g. r. nil, y. r. 327. 
Shepherd’s Hill, freehold building site es 
Clay Hill, freehold brick yard, cottage, and 
IA. a. Vite De ah ody wedlin eles 
Clay Hill, two freehold cottages .......... 
Clay Hill, enclosure of land, O a. 2 r. 30 p., f. 
Bunch; la., a freehold meadow, 3} acres .... 


May 9.—By FRASER & HEIGH. 
Kentish Town.—39, Lady Margaret-rd., u.t. 
N r view ee ie 
Regent’s Park.—15, Chalcot-cres., f., y. r. 481. 
Kentish Town.—1, 2, and 3, Wesleyan-pl., f., 


Vr Oho aint pa ele yuan wie aE eer 
29, Gospel Oak-gr., f., y. r. 2/68. 
44 and 48, Woodsome-rd., u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 

132. 10s., nn!!! y 

Regent’s Park.—6, Oppidans-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., 

FFII, / ia aa a 


By H. HOLMES & Co. 
Marylebone.—31, 34, and 37, Fitzroy-st., f., 
/ enans a OOS 
Ear em one -road. —12, London-st. (s.), 
94 and 98, Whitfeld-st., i., F. r. 100 


By NICHOLAS, DENYER, & Co. 
Northwood, Middlesex.—‘‘ Green End” and 
t o3 Aan 
ussex. —“ Mount Pleasant ” 


Turner’s Hill, 
and 14 acres, f., p. ..... e 
By MORRIS, MARSHALL, & POOLE (at Welsh - 


). 
Llanfair Caereinion, etc., Montgomeryshire.— 
„The Heniarth Estate and Water Corn 
Mill, 119 a. 1 r. 36 p., f. ......... kesese 


May 10.—DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. 
West Worthing, Sussex. — Marine Parade, 
“The Hotel Metropole ” (unfinished), 
area 21 acres, f., ꝶ⁵üppPꝛßhꝛhꝛ .. 
Hendon.—The Hyde, The Rookery” and 
12 a. O r. 30 p., f., y. r. 1250............. 
Totteridge- la., ae enclosures of 
39 a. Or. 25 Deg deg De a0 04 Ouse ⁵ eas 
Mill Hill.— Main- rd., four cottages, farm- 
house, and buildings, area 2 a. O r. 36 p., 
„ yr /// Sees chances 


By A. ALDRIDGE & Co. 
Barbican.—Lensden-pl., f.g.r. 130/., reversion 


Wood Green.—Palace Gates-rd., f.g.r. 300. 
reversion in 901 „r eee eee 
Wembley, Middlesex. epd rd., f. g. r. 362., 
re version in 92 r... 


4.570 


1,10 
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By BREADMORE & WEBB. 
NW © bridge, Surrey.— Prince s-rd., · Lancaster 
Cottage,“ i, v. r. 6. ꝗͥ 


By Da vip BURNETT & co. 

Ola Kent-road.—Hatcham-rd., f. g. r. 171. 83., 
reversion in 42$ Tree... 

.. FPenarth-st., f. g. T. 167. reversion in 46 yrs. 
Sy denham.—Bradford-rd., f. g. r. 512., reversion 
r 
Folkestone, Kent.—Canterbury-rd., etc., f. g. r. 
157., reversion in 72 fr. ead ciel Jae 
Marylebone.—s, Grove-mews, u. t. 68} yrs., 
r yar, 52 a a 
East Barnet.—Fergusson-rd., f.g.r. 377. 10s., 
reversion in 94 yr. 


J Sa Se esa WAG a OUD 8 Rb 


By G. F. NORFOLK & Co. 
Blackheatnh.— 22, Banchory- rd., u. t. 81 yrs., 
g- r. 5. 10s., w. r. 35. 222... 


By Rod ERS, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Pi mlico.—41 and 45, Denbigh-st., u. t. 26 yrs., 
S. T. 16l., v. r. 1220, 
S7, Lupus-st., u. t. 24 yra., g. r. 10/., y. r. 807. 


By FLETRET, SONS, & ADAMS (at Masons’ Hall 


Tavern). 
ge-rd. (with off. 
licence), u. t. 71 yrs., x. T. 60/7. 
Stoke Jewington.— 12, Stoke Ne wington- rd. 
(with Off-licence), u.t. 22 yra., y.r. 1002... 


Dalston.—5, Junction-pl. (with off-licence), 
Urt. 20 yrs., v. r. 120 . 
H Ollowax.—128, Hornsey-rd. (with off- licence), 
u. t. 15 yrs., y. r., etc., 1050⸗6.Jm. i. 


By J. H. NORTH & Co. (at Dublin). 
Foxford, co. Mayo.—. The Massbrook Estate.“ 
356 acres (with shooting rights over 3,167 
acres) 


May 11.—By H. J. BROMLEY. 
Norwood.—431 and 433, Norwood-rd. (8.), u. t. 
53 yrs., g. r. 257., v. r. 210“ 
By H. DONALDSON & Sox. 
Black friars.—Gray-st., the * John o' Groats ” 
ph etc., f.g. rents 521. 103., reversion in 
Vrs 


een SI AGO SoBe BBR een 


— ee ee gy’ 
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Mile-end.—2 to 16 (even), Louisa-gdns., u. t. 
G4 yrs., g. r. 491. 133., w. r. 3137. 6. ‘ 

By EASTMAN Bros. 
Sydenham.—9, Venner-rd., f., e. r. 407. 


By PROTHEROE & Morris, 
Ray leigh, Easex.— East wood d., »The Bun- 
galow,” f., y. r. 257 
By A. H. TURNER & Co. 


Wey bridge. Surrey. — Windsor Walk, “ Greta 
Bank,“ f., p 


22*ãL!q oo 


e 


j * 


Hampton Wick. Middx.—Cedars-rd., “ Esk 
ouse,” u. t. 93 yrs., g. T. 102., e. r. 507 

Cat ford.— 151, Braid wood-rd., u. t. 991 yr3., 
8. r. &. 168., v. r. 262. LL ILU 


e Ce es et er E 
—— 2 
ß 
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By W. Brown & Co. (at Chesham). 
Chartridge, Bucks.— Lime Tree Farm,“ 
100 a. 1 r. 5 p., lIIiIiill .. 
By CHESSHIRE, GIBSON, & Co. (at Dolgelly). 
Lla nelltyd, Merioneth.—Cesailgwm Bach Farm, 
265 a. 3 r. 10 FCC ͤ ⁵ Sea wer ona 
Llanaber, Merioneth.—Cwm - Mynach - Canol 
Farm, 233 a. 1 r. 35 (CC epite on ee 
Lilanddwywe-Uwch-y-Graig, Merioneth.—Derl- 
wyn Glanllwyd Farm, 

By EDWIN Evaxs (on the Estate). 
Jorburv.—Melrose-ave., ete. (Norbury Park 
Estate), 112 plots of freehold building 
land (in lots)... 


e eee CE ear ar ap 


By Davis & Co. 
Peckham.—4 to 14, 26, 32 to 46 (even), Mar- 
mont-rd., u.t. 524 yrs, g. Tr. 80., 
77777000 te ievenrtarc 


By NEWBoN, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Holloway.—481, Holloway-rd., f., yer. 857 
20, Manor-gdns., u. t. 62 yrs., g. r. N., y. r. 487. 
52 and 54, Rupert- rd., u. t. 59} yrs., g. r. 
14. 148., w. r. 1097. 48. 


e ee ee R a See ee 


14%. 14s., war. 1117. 168... 
67 and 69, Hampden-rd., u.t. 62 yrs., g. r. 
124. W. r. 1042, ..ꝑ 
57 and 59, Langdon- rd., u. t. 722 yrs., g. r. 
100. wr, 837. 48. Q Qꝗ „ 
56 and 58, Rupert- rd., u. t. 53 yr., g. r. 154., 
r en a LEEREN tun taco 


67 and 69, Yerbury-rd., u. t. 63 yrs., g. r. 12., 
F aia Shiver yc gen 
82 and 81. Campbell-rd., u. t. 631 yrs., g. r. 
1), Wer. 65I .. 
Hornsey Rise.— 15. Mulkern- rd., u. t. 741 yrs., 
F. l. Ol, W. r. 20/. 18 ⁊ 2ʒũ e. 
Kentish Town. —58, 60, and 62. Peckwater- 
st., u. t. 45 vrs.. g. r. 15/., w. r. 1177... 
Canonbury.— 33. Halton-Td., u. t. 141 urs., g. r. 
il. 48., f. r. 34d 


CC 


THE BUILDER. 


By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co, 
Weat Kensington.— 10, 12, 14, 19, 21, and 23 


Auriol-rd., u.t. 65 yts., g. r. 24l., y. r. 335/. £3,030 
Fleet-street.—3. Crane: et., area 750 ft., building 
lease for 80 yrs., let at per annum 100 
By C. C. & T. MOORR. 
Commercial-rd. East.—No. 152, also 2 and 4, 
Morgan-st. (s.). JC ͤ ( 1,700 
Leytonstone.—53, 55, and 57, Queen's-rd., f., 
r eins bs noaiiicaa oo 1,405 
Bow.—146 and 148, Tredegar-rd., u.t. 44 yrs., 
g. T. 152., w. r. 67 o ( 500 
Canonbury.—6g, Grosvenor-rd., u.t. 45 yrs., 
B-T. Sl. 8s., e. r. B2... a LL] 400 
By DEason & PENNY and EDWIN EvAxs. 
Kensal Green.—1 to 11, Rigeiy- rd., u. t. 75 yrs., 
6.7, 287. 10s., w. r. 218“. 833. 1,350 
Harlesden.—67, Drayton- d., u. t. 97 vrs., g. r. 
Tl, w. r. 540. 122. MUSA Ce Parez 330 
By EDWIN Evays. 
Ealing.—Lavington-rd., etc., f.g.r. 1017. 48., 
reversion in 97 Tr . 2,570 
Fulham.—Gastien-rd., f.g.r. 302., reversion in 
SA E T ( 7 
Streatham.—66, Lewin“ d., f., e. r. 60 905 
Battersea.—58, Battersea-rise (8., off-license), 
u. t. 76 yrs., g. r. 127. v. T. 6061 ͥ 730 
Wandsworth.—93, St. Ann's-hill (s.), u. t. 964 
VIS., B.r. 6l. 108., v. T. 36... 500 
21 and 23, Barmouth-rd. (s.), u. t. 983 yrs., 
8. T. 14. 14s., y. r. 80ᷣ j .ꝑ 8 815 


By Stmson & Sons. 
Bermondsey.—20 to 36 (even), Cranham-rd., 
u.t. 51 yrs., g. r. 247. 15s., w. r. 3157. 188. 
Dalston.—20, St. Philip’s-rd., u. t. 46} yrs., 


Err. 6l., er. 45h ees 380 

Old Kent-road.—8 and 9, Avondale-sq., u. t 
501 yrs., g. r. 127. 123., v. r. N 700 

102, Ormside-st. (s.), u. t. 644 yrs., g. r. 4l., 
777. E N 160 

New Kent-rd.—67, 69, and 79, Falmouth-rd., 
u. t. 111 yrs., g. r. 66“., w. r. 1307/ . 125 

Walworth.—27 and 29, Phelp-st., and 1, 3, 5, 

and 7, Doctor-st., u.t. 4 yrs., g. r. 192., 
WiPe ae, s i le ER 125 

Brixton. —31 and 30, Thornbury-rd., u. t. 771 
VIS. E. r. 127. 10s., y. r. 68. 650 
5, Gateley- Id., u. t. 72 yrs., g. r. O/., y. r. 457. 460 

Norwood.—62, Gipsy-hill, u.t. 59 yrs., g. r. 
144. 58., e. r. 60... 300 
Wandsworth.—5, Heathfleld, f., e. r. 451. 810 

May 13.—By BrcKLanp & Sons. 

Piccadilly.—38, Half Moon-st., beneficial lease 

for 15 yrs., y. r. 18/4. . 545 
By Norris, Soy, & HADLEY. 

St. John's Wood.—9, Clifton-hill, u.t. 33 yTs., 

g. T. 122., e. r. 60. V 500 
By PRICE, ARROW, & TAYLOR. 

Brixton.—13 to 18, Seneca-rd., u.t. 76 yTs., 

8. r. 30/., w. r. 2117. 188. Sie cle 1,320 
B W. B. HALLETT. 

Highbury.—117, Highbury New-pk., u.t. 45 
VES., B.r. 8“. 108., e. r. 800. ......0000 L 495 

Anerlev.—2, Station-rd. (S.), u. t. 70 yrs., g. r. 
/ / iene vae ye. 295 

Lambeth.—22, Lambeth-walk, u.t. 81 yrs., 
8. r. 20/., w. r., 627. 10 . 250 


By REYNOLDS & Eason. 

Lewisham.— Loamplt- hill. Beaufort Lodge,“ 
u. t. 511 yrs., g. r. 17. 10s., y. T. 55. 
Dalston.— to 14 (even), Shrubland-rd., u. t. 
15 yrs., g. r. 24¼., v. r. 184... 
83, Forest- d., u. t. 8} yrs., g. r. C., v. r. 307. 
Haggerston.—Fellows-st., I. g. T. 352., u. t. 91 yrs., 

g. r. n 


0000000 ᷣ ces eS eg) 


14 and 24, Belgrave-st., u. t. 41 yrs., g. r. 


O, er E A 310 
Commereial- road East. — Jo. 593, u. t. 42 yrs., 
b. T. 203, V. r. 70oͤuiuu nf L 105 
Stepney.—85, 89, 91, and 93, Dempsey-st., u. t. 
VIS., f. r. 12L, y. T. 12. ͥ 505 
95, Exmouth-st., u. t. 9} yrs., g. r. 3l., v. r. 312. 110 
9 to 13. East Arbour-st., u. t. yrs., g. r. 
8. 


e E e 


and 13, 
Matlock-st., u. t. 22 YTS., g. T. 227. 123., y. r. 
PVͤ́ù 8 2, 435 

365 


1.600 
aoe E. TRAFFORD & CARTER. 
Spitalflelds.—25, 27, 28, 29, and 31, Tenter- 

St., f., w. r. 228“. 16. 
Forest Gate.—55 to 61 (odd), Latimer-rd., f., 
v. r. 110. 


By THE AUCTION (o. 
Holloway.—15, Langdon-rd., f., v. r. 402. 575 


Contractions used in these liste.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent ; l. g. r. for 
pred ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; e. r. for estimated rental; w. r. for weekly 
rental; q. r. for uarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental; 
u. t. for unex plre term ; > yrs. tor 
years ; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road: sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace: Cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard; gr. for 

P. h. for public-house ; O. for 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from nited 


PREPAID. To al 


3,600 


RR ES ee RSW e Ww ee ae 306 ale 


29 52 2 „ 


of Europe, America, Australia New 
‘ per an le 
er of 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBUBBS, 
Prepaying at the Publishing Office 198. per annum ( 
numbers) or 49. gd. per quarter (13 numbers), can en 


12) receiving The Builder” by Friday AMorning’s Post, 


1,400 


ij 


j 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, May 20. 

Royal Institution.—Protessor E. Rutherford, M.A.. 
on,“ The Radiation and Emanation of Radium. 9 p.m. 
Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palac: 
Hotel).—Paper entitled Practical Notes on 
Running of Motor Cars and Cycles, by Lieut. W. G. 
Windham, R. N. 8 p. m. í 
Incorporated Association of natal and County 

Engineere.—Midland District Meeting, Buxton. 
SATURDAY, MAY 21. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Fordelt 


Castle and Old Garden. 
Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Concluded. 


Engineers .—Midland District Meeting. 
TUESDAY, May 24. 

Royal Inet iſut ion. — Mr. H. F. Newall, M. A., F. R. S., on 

„The Solar Corona,” I. 5 p. m. 
THURSDAY, May 26. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers (at The Society of 
Arts).—Mr. Alexander Siemens, Past President, on 
High Speed Electric Railway Experiments on the 
Marienfeld-Zossen Line.” 8 p.m. k , 

FRIDAY, MAY 27. 

Royal Institution.—His Serene Highness Albert Prince 

of Monaco on The Progress of Oceanography.” 9 p. m. 
SATURDAY, May 28. 

Royal Institution.—Sir W. Martin Conway, M.A., op 

“ Spitsbergen in the XVIIth Century,“ I. 8 p.m. 


— .. — 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


PE s. d. 

Hard Stocks. ...... 116 0 per 1000 alongside, in river, 
Rough Stocks and 

Grizzles ...., . 113 0 7 15 16 
Facing Stocks ... 2 12 0 22 ” 27 

ippers 6 2 600 e 2 10 0 55 5 99 
Flettons 110 0 a at railway depôt. 
Red Wire Cuts 113 0 ” 75 5 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 0 i i * 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 ” 57 > 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire 440 15 a 
Do. Bullnose ....., 410 0 š j i 
Best Stourbridge 

ire Bricks...... 48 0 5 15 * 

GLAZED Bricks. 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers ....... 13 0 0 27 „„ > 
Headers 12 0 0 ” ” 22 
Qupins, Bullnose, 

and Flats e e e tt Pd 0 0 52 57 92 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 a We - 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 11 is 
One Side and two 

Ends 19 0 0 N 15 in 
Two Sides and 

one End l 20 0 0 ry) 57 5 
Splays, Cham - 

fe , Squints 20 0 0 * 52 57 
Beet Dipped Salt 

Glazed Stretch - 

ers, and Header 12 0 0 75 ” 75 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats re rer 1 0 0 97 57 IL 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 is ” 25 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 0 55 25 
One Side and two 

Ends ....... N 0 0 zi PR is 
Two Sides and ” 99 * 

one End ......... 15 0 0 i 1 5 
Splays, Cham- 
8 5 Gaus 14 0 0 92 oe 

n ity, 

White and 

Dipped Salt 

Glazed ........... . 20 0 75 less than best. 

8. d. 

Thames and Pit Sand. 7 3 per yard, delivered, 
Thames Ballast 6 0 m ü 
Best Portland Cement 30 0 per ton, 5 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 + 


Nork.— The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary li 
charge for sacks, 


Grey Stone Lime 128. Od. yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. od per ton at rly. dpt, 
STONE. i 
Batu Stoxe—delivered on road wag- s. d. 
Cons, Paddington Depot 1 62 per ft. cube: 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Depot . .. . 181 „ „ 
PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington d ôt, Nine 
Elms depót, or Pimlico . 2 1 ‘a 18 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington de ot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico 2 23 „ i 
s.d. 
Ancester in blocks...... 1 12 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 
Beer W e 1 6 70 i ’ 
Greenshill ,, |. 110 15 s j 
Darley Dale in blocks... 2 4 5 s 
Red Corsehill 10 2 5 7 om 
CloseburnRedFreestone 2 0 * ie 
Red Mansfield „, 2 4 i SR 


YORE Sroxr— Robin Hood Quality 


8. d. 
Scappled random tlocks 2 10 per ft. cube, + 
in. sawn two sides E 
landings to szeg 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 3 per foot super. sa 
6 in. rubbed two sides 
ditto, ditto . 2 6 
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STONE. — (continued). WOOD. —(continued), OILS, &c. £ 1 
S8. 4. l At per standard. Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels. per gallon 0 re 
3 iu. sawn’ two sides . Es. d. £ 8. d. 5 ma „ in M8... 018 a 
labs (random Wizen) 0114 per kt. sup. deld.rly io Pitch- pine: deals ER EE 16 10 0 20 0 0 Boiled „ „ in pipes or barrels. E 013 3 
2 in. to 34 in. sawn one Under 2 in. thick extra 010 0 10 0 a 0 4 Reine e 8 0 ill $ 
side . be (random A Kolon Time Emah regular sizes F : O upwards. å Turpentine, in barrels .................. i 0 37 3 
IMIZEN): © ossccp tes dannane es N ments sees 58 0 23 in drumn ss. 39 | 
qzi 11 to 21 5 5 ditto, ditto 0 6 0 5 5 ee sizes 5 10 0 28 10 0 | Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 5 0 ; s 
HARD Yorr— ellow Pine lents . 22 0 0 24 0 0 Red Lead, Dr eccee cases 
Scappled random blocks 3 O per ft. Ate Kauri Pine—Planks, perft.cube. 0 3 6 0 S 0 Best Linseed ¢ Dil Futt ;, per cwt. y 2 1 
© in. Perea m sides, Danzig and eee Logs— 9525 Stockholm Tar.... per lun la 
sizes arge, per ft. cubbtteeee . 2 6 0 3 6 
(ander 40 ft. super.) 2 8 per ft. super. Sill! eanprensyeucsecdes 0 23 02 6 VARNISHES, &c. Per eal: b 
6 in. rubbed two sides * Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. onbe. 0 5 O O 5 6 ; £ 5 o 
2 Ditto e Ae 3 0 10 i Dry uch ns Oak, per ft. sup. as At Ee gts Varnish sc cise vie awisesesscenics 0 8 0 X 
in. sawn two sides . ( 0 0 7 0 0 8 ale Copul O 010 5 | 
(slabe random sizes) 1 2 4 ” Zin, do. 40. . . 2 0 0 63 — I Supertine Pale Elastic Ok 9b 5 r 
2 in. self-faced random Dry, M 0 ng Hoi, Ta- Fine Extra Hard Church Oak... 0b b x 
77 0 5 basco, per ft. super as inh.. 0 0 9 o 011 | Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of A 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks. 23 per ft. "cube. Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as Churches ioe. ite ele icg ed valent ta hues O14 6 55 
és „ „ Ĝin. sawn both deld. rly. depét Ii es Saute bade enees 01 6 o 2 09 | Fine Elastic Carriage Owe Fi 
sides landings 2 7 pee ft 5 Diy Walnut, , American, per ft. sup. ae 8 iH Carriage ——— 016 0 (* 
eld. rly. depò AS inen aay 0 0 1 0 ine Pale Plle.e.˖.·˖··· chen OI A 
99 99 „ 3 in. do. rT) s Tar per We kiea 17 0 0 21 0 0 B alee a oal CRP PREMERA ART ARS ites t F 0 í : 
merican itew nks— 1 III A 0 | 
LATES. per ft. cube. e 4 0 — Eggshell Flatting Varnissl . . . .. . . 08 0 ° 
ge. ae. „ Preporod 5 8 Per square. Wy bite oe o iaa 17 
. in in. yellow ned an i xtr rale raper ccc cesses ce eseeees scenes 02 6 
a 8 moe blue Baye n 17 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. i shot AN 5 „ 8 5 013 6 017 6 el Bien Gold Si On aeee 8 ; 10 5 zi 
97 ry} in. y 7 in. yellow, plan an es ac apaul i la ccs eee suse bv cages gee oes euveedecs Ih 0 E 
20 x 10 first quality, 75 13 0 0 os 9s tene aie eeeeyoest 14 0 018 0 Ouk and Mahogany San is 0oy U 
a <2 ši 7 75 13 8 0 ” » 11 in. by ae yellow, planed and B VCC 0 8 8 a 
7 5 11 mut che eea resono os 16 0 100 erun Blaaok . . Ols 0 e 
20 X 10 best blue Port- 5 1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and Knotting .. CC 0 10 6 q 
mudoe 12 12 6 35 i /r. i gee 012 0 014 6 | French and Brush Polish ............. . Oloo sy 
16 x 8 barre Port- janis 1 in. by Fan white, planed and å ' 
— 2 D 75 e cnsnicevandrensveargriake 5:0 ee ee 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- pasg T 75 l i in. a pen 7 in. white, planed and + 
eis fading green. cee. „% matched ., 0 15 0 0 16 6 TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
5 7 » os i i by 7 in. yellow, matched 
18 x 10 15 » 13 50 » 75 and beaded or V. jointed bras. 0 11 0 0 13 6 R. G. A.— W. B. & L.—N. H. D.— W. M. 8.—F. B. 
16 x 8 „ 10 5 0 15 75 1 in. by 7 i in. do. do. do. 0 14 0 018 0 (Below our limit). — A. S. (Amounts should have ben 
20 x 10 permanent green 11 12 3 * 75 l in. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 011 6 | Stated). 
16 x N 5 75 9 12 5 70 n” l in. by 7in. do.. do. do. 011 6 013 6 NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
x T ” 6 ve D 6 iu. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 1 irs read at meetings rests, of course, with tic 
TILES. We cinnot undertike to return rejected comm 
aa: JOISTS, ee 95 PEAT toan, and the Editor cannot be epee 
Best vlain red flug tiles. 42 0 1000 at rly. depot. n London, or delive ru wings, manuscripts, or other documents, sent te ar 
11 10 Valley tiles she 3 7 nae aon at rly. depot Railway Vans, er ton. left at this office, unless he has specially asked fo: 
Best Brosely tiles 50 0 per 1000 ay 95 Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 2E s. d. 8. d. them. 
Do. Ornamental ieee 2 6 ve ” seetions 6 5 0 „% 7 5 0 Letters or communications (beyond mere news item: 
Hip and Valley tiles 4 Oper doz „ Compound Girders, ordinar y which bave been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
Best Ruabon red, brown, oF f * s sections 555 8 26 .. 9 5 0 DESIRED. pi 
brindled do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1000 „ „ Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- , All communications must be authenticated by the 
Do. Ornamental do 60 0 „ 5 A Flite 5 seese „ 8 1 8 se 8 00 5 name and address of the sender, whether for putin. 
C communications, Ca be taken of anonyma 
Best Red orMottled Stafford including ordiuury patterns... 7 2 6 .. 8 5 6 We are compelled to decline pointing t books ani 
shire do. (Peakes)...... 51 9 per 1000 y j giving addresses. Ps S = 
Do. Ornamental do............. 54 ” „ e 1 METALS. Pa ton, in er Any commis: ion to a contributor to write an artic: 
, RON— B. d. 8. d. 05 
. ———P!9172— —· ——9ↄ 3 8 per doz. „ „, Gon en e 7 5 CO., 715 9 | or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is Se 
Best >y an 7 „ 5 ” „ 2» Staffordshire Crown Bars, good subject to the appr roval of the article or drawing, whe. 
ina alee 48 0 per 1000 merchant quality. 7150... 8 5 ọ | received, by the Editor, who retains the right to rejet 
e E eeeeeces - oe 99 7 ae it if unsatistne tory. The recei t b the autbor Gi a 
Best ( Ornamental tiles . . 50 0 „ „ „ Staffordshire “ Marked Bars” 10 0 0 .., f of ticle in t ae ee 
tiles anainironrsiia . 4 Oper doz. 75 * Mild Steel Bars. . .. ...... . 8150... 9 5 0 Pre ne an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
z Valle i 3 8 „ oh > ie Hoop Iron, basis pee besseres 1 10 $ oo SE dee S ans ti 1 à 
est “Hartshill” brand Galvanized ........ 855 om cat ions regarding li and artist 
5 plain tiles sund faced. 50 O per 1000 „ i 85 1 according to size and gauge.) ae 1 be i 15 THE E TONT thoe 
o. pressed geet d j oe. a eet Iron )— : sements and ere 
Do: Oriental do... 50 0 5 Ordinary sizes to 20 Kg „ 9150... a ness matters should be uddressed to THE PUB 
ip tiles TENI iad EEEE 4 0 per doz. a és s 75 24g —-— . 10 15 0 — aud not to the Editor. 
Tale; ile cates . 3 6 p jo 57 . 26 g ͥ 12 5 0 ss 
95 iron, Galvanised, tr ordinary quality— ` 
. ft. by 2 ft. to 
WOOD. At per standard. 3 a y 5 12 15 0 oy TENDERS. 
£ 7 d. £ 6. d. or 0 Sto 22 secasses 4212 13 5 0 — $ 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. dinary sizes to 22 g. and 24g. Communications for insertion under this heading 
* 26 g ( 22 * 14 5 0 eee — «a oo 
andà In 15 10 6 should be addressed to The Editor, and must reach uw 
Deale: beat 3 by b. . g lio 0 1 10 o 8 geg r Gia r. 30 g fat, best quality- not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N.B.—We r f, 
Battens: best 23 in. by 7 in. “and en * . publish Tenders unless authentica either by th: 
Sin., and 4 in, by7in.and Sin. 11 10 0 12 10 0 „% iB oro Z | architect or the bullding-owner; and we cannot publist 
Batteus: best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6.. 0 10 0, less than | Galvanised Seu d Sheets— Tender is ore aces unicas bere 
7 in. and 8 in. 12 10 0 of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the loses 
Deals: seconds .. . . . . . 1 0 o less thu best n e I | hee Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional case 
Buttens: seconds. . . . 0 10 0 „ » e 5 20 f. PAS ATA 3135 O © a and for special reasons. ] 
2i in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by Gin... 9 0 0 9 10 0 Best Soft Steel ISheete 6 ft. by Sit. * Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 
2 in. by thi in. and 2in. by on... 8 10 0 9 10 0 to 3 ft. by 20 g. ond thicker 11 15 0. — 
1 b 7 in 010 0 more than Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2 f. & Hg. 12 15 0 ... — ABERDEEN. — For laying permanent way 281 
e en A hattens ; : 26 g. ͥ 14 0 0 = relative causewaving work for the dock railways. irf 
din ; 1 d Cut nails, 3'in. to im... ͥ 900 . 9 10 O | the Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners. Mr. R. Goris. 
* e 0% 6 % „%%, 6 % „% „„ 20 tras. 


0 0 97 
At per load of 50 ft. 


Wir timber: best middling Danzig £ s. d. £ s. d. 
or Memel (average VV 410 0 5 0 0 
Seng ri sesoriisa 45 0 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in. ) * $12 6 3 15 0 
Small 5 (6 in. to 8 in.) 3 0 0 3 10 0 
Swedish bulksͥ 2 15 0 3 0 0 

Pitch -pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 3 15 0 

Jotners’ Woop. 

YWhite Sea: first yellow deals, At per standard. 

3 in. by llin ........ e 23 0 0 24 0 0 

3 in. DY i 21 0 0 22 10 0 

Battens, 24 in. and à in. by 7 in. 17 0 0 18 10 0 
Second yellow Barre 8 in. by 

e 18 10 0 20 0 0 

Bin, by 5 in. 17 10 0 19 0 0 

Battens, : Shin, and à in. by 7 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
„Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

rr 15 10 0 16 10 0 

Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 

3in. by 11 iD. .e.sosassssssorsersssos 21 0 0 22 10 0 

Do. Sin. by 9 in. . 18 0 0 19 10 0 

Bates 13 10 0 15 0 0 

Petersburg: second yellow deals, 

3 in. by li in ee 16 0 0 17 0 0 

Do. 3 in. by 9 In cee 14 10 0 16 0 0 

Battens: ach iudevsrveiibedisteunaceos 11 0 0 12 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

II:: dsaseoneasaweniavess 13 10 0 14 0 0 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in. . 13 0 0 1141 0 0 

Bat tens . ꝙ z 10 0 0 11 0 0 

White Sea and Petersburg :— 

First white deals, 0 in. by 11 in. 14 10 0 15 10 0 
5 „ 3in. by in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Battenns? 0 O 12 0 0 
Second white deals, Jin. by 11 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
‘a 75 3 in. by 9 in. 12 10 0 13 10 0 

a 70 te 9 10 0 10 10 0 


: 


(Under 3 in., usual trade ex 


TEAD &c. 
ö Per ton, in London. 
d. £ 


£ s. 8. d. 
Lean—Sheet, English, 31b. and up 533 12 6 


Pipe in ot. tence 2 6 — 
Soil pipde eee bes bes e 1712 6 — 
Compo pipe . . 17 12 6 — 
Zixc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne ton 27 5 0 — 
Silesian. F . 27 0 0 . — 
CorPER— 
Strong Sheet... eee. per lb. 0 0 10) . — 
Thin pe — ooreo 9232322226666 iy) 0 0 11 ae —— 
Copper nails . 55 0 0 11 ... — 
BRASS ; 
Strong Sheet. bee dee rT) 0 010 oo = 
Thin F 0 O 11 . — 
Tixn—English Ingots .. ageri 55 O 1 4 . — 
SoLpER—Plumbers’ ..... . te 0 O 64... — 
Tin men's bee 99 00 8 .. — 
Blowpipe . 55 O0 O0 9 — 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. üs date sexeceues 2d. per ft. delivered, 
oj. oürtlls de p 55 
21 oz. thirds ss 3d. „ 57 
o fourths... © 2d „ 55 
26 oz. thirdsss . eee i 32d. „, 5 
% ür hsßs etadeaiads 3d. p 7. 
32 Oz. third . side „ os 
nt erdk ak ewiaas 4d. „ vs 
Fluted Sheet, 15 A e 8 50 15 16 
—ͤ errr ry | 11. ry) ry) 
3 Hartley’ 8 Rolled Plate lgd. „ 55 
99 ” a 15d. „ os 
23d 
os 99 99 oossoo bd oo Lid 


Nicol, engineer, Aberdeen :— 
P. Tawse, Aberdeen £12,231 10 10 


BARNSLEY.—For street works (Hope- gtreet. Dax · 
street, and Nursery-street), for the Town Council. M.. 


J. H. Taylor, rough Surveyor, Manor Hor 
Barnsley :— 
Hope-street. 
G. Haigh, Harbro’ Hills, Barnsley .. £1,090 0» 
Nursery-street. 
G. F. Brown, Park- road, Barnsley® .,. 341 O98 
Day - street. 
G. F. Brown, Park- road, Barnsley . . 268 18 7 
BISLEY, Surrey. For new bath- room. lavat” 
dressing-room, etc.. at the Shaftesbury School, B- 


for the National Refuges for Homeless and Desti: 
Children. Mr. R. Gardner Hammond, architect, i 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. :— 

£300 10 0 


G. Wade .......cccce-e eee eee 
J. Norris & Sons. FCC E 371 10 0 


BLACK BURN.—For alterations to existing huibhaz 
to form bakery, linen-rooms, cloggers” workshop. e a 
the workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. F. C. Rude 
architect, 4, ee -street, Blackburn :—— 

W. J. Woof Cronshaw & Sons, Pump- 
street, Blackburn e £1,159 


BRENTTORD.— For 500 cubic yds. of blue Guerz 
granite, for the Urban District Council. Mr. Nos: 
pur Surveyor, Clifden House, Boston- road, brr: 
ford :— 


per cubic 
yard. 


E. 4 H. Bee vers 
Rl 
L. Sommerfeld .... 14 5 
J. Mowlem 4 Co... 14 4 


—ͤ—ñ—ön e eee @ 


Gin Maitre. 
Tenor- -r 
8. W. O ad. 


13 | 


„„ „„ „ „ „ Dv 


1904. 


BRAMFORD.—For brick abutments for new bridge 
over the Navigation, Bramford, near Ipswich, for the 
East Suffolk County Council. Mr. H. Miller, County 


Surveyor, Ipswich :— 
elite . £1,265 | Coe £988 


May 21, 


Grimwood . 1,075 | Double ............ 954 

Muirhead, Grieg, & Wilkinson Bros., 
B- Matthewa ...... 1,074 Finsbury Park" ., 890 
SE., parkington........ 1.050 
T BRIDGWATER.—For alterations to Market House 
me tuildings, for the Town Council. Mr. Francis Parr, 
t . AM. I. C. E., Borough Surveyor. Quantities by 

Vaulrveyor:— 
T. am .. . £295] C. Bryer, jun., oe 
Gleed Bros. 289 water! . £220 


BRIDLINGTON. —For piling and other work in 
connexion with the new Southern Outfall, for the 


- bit Mriggy 


Sanitary Committee. Mr. E. R. Matthews, Borough 
Surveyor :— 
B. Robinson .....esesesaressoo £1,490 0 01 
C/ oe eb ba eaeen 1.337 16 6 
Harman & Langton ............ 1.050 0 0 
* G. Bell, 29, Corporation- street, 
. Manchesterre rn 720 00! 
— CHESHCUXT. - For about 7,500 ft. of Norwegian 


granite channel, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
R. H. Jeffes, Engineer and Surveyor, Manor House, 


Cheshunt :— 
G. Mann £398 0 M.S. Kellering- 
J. Jackson. 860 10 0 ham L689 13 9 
S. Gibbons .,.. 835 0 O0] E. J. Betts 666 5 0 
F. Hoffman.... 760 0 O0] G. Porter .... 659 0 0 
J. Mowlem & Griffths & Co. 619 0 0 
e 724 0 0] Grounds& New- 
; Delaney 720 18 9 ton, Page 
J. Sheeham 697 0 0 Green, Tot- 
d tenham®.... 603 0 0 
D) DUBLIN.—For electricity works plant. for the 
165 Lighting Committee of the Corporation. Mr. Spencer 
Harty. City Engineer; Mr. R. Hammond, Consulting 
PR Engineer :— ; 
S Lahmeyer Electri- — - General ElectricCo. £19,227 
cal C %. . . £21,348 | Electric Construc- 
D. Kerr & Co..... 19,417 tion Co. o 18.955 
Alternative Tenders. 
5 Lahmeyer Electric General Blectric 
~ CV £22,250 Co.®.......... £19.227 
Electre Construc- 
tion Coo. 21.789 
— EI. IAN D. — For the erection of a villa in Victoria- 
mad. for Mr. Broadbent Cragg, Vietoria- road. Elland. 
ae Mr. F. F. Beaumont. architect, Southgate-chambers, 
us Halifax :— 
— Maron: G. Readyhough, Langdale-street. . 
FJ. ³ðVWW ey bes Ae 3! 86 10 
a-  dJdoiner: J. Hawkyard, 6, Timber-street, Elland 190 0 
Sater and Plasterer: C. Hutchinson & Sons, $ 
- Tunber-street. Elland ...0.0.00.0....0...04. 98 
Pitcher: F. Horsfall Hudderstield-road 
EFF. ⁵ð⅛VA ewan vied Ae Moe 100 0 
FRINTON-ON-SEA.—For sewering of Oxford- road. 
fer the Frinton-on-Sea Urban District Council. Mr. 
15 M. Bate, Surveyor, Council Offices, Friuton-on-Sea. 
2 — 
E. T. Bloom- R. Moore .... £130 3 9 
eld £184 14 Of Anderson & 
T. Adams ...., 16) 3 6 Dowson 123 6 3 
6. Rackham.. 158 7 3G. G. Rayner 122 11 6 
(. W. Kiling- Wilson, Border. 
— back & Co. 137 3 10 & CO., Rom - 
— J. (. Trueman 132 8 2 ford. Essex® 118 9 5 


C E. Macken- 
TI ˙ Sb. 4 2 


FRINTON-ON-SEA.—For sewering of Raglan-road, 
f-r the Frinton-on-Sea Urban District Council. Mr. 


15 M. Bate, Surveyor, Council Offices, Frinton-on-Sea, 
Ps a S 
C. Rackham .. £251 17 tjg. C. Truemnan £189 9 6 
T. Adams .. 235 10 O0 Anderson & 
C. . Killing- Dowson . 187 8 6 
hak & Co. 213 9 2 R. Moore 185 13 0 
E. T. Bloom- G. G. Ravnor.. 183 69 
A-. 201 17 2 | Wilson, Border, 
C. E. Macken- & Co., Rome 
zie 194 10 6 ford, Essex® 172 3 4 


em ee ee so 


FRINTON-ON-SEA.—For sewering and making-up 
Mzht-of-wav by 
tau District Council. Mr. E. M. Bate, 
© uucil Offices, Frinton-on-Sea, Essex :— 


Surveyor, 


T. Adains . E693 17 27C. E. Mac- 

Wilton, Bor- kenzie .... £623 13 8 
der, & Co. 677 11 6G. G. Ravner. 623 0 2 

E. T. Bloom- C. W. Killing- 
field ...... 676 8 3 back & Cu. 564 3 6 

G. Rackham.. 665 13 8 J. C. True- 

E. Meore .... 664 13 3 man, Swan- 

Aer & i iey, Kent. 542 0 0 
Dou s n 635 14 4 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. > A.—For making-up and sewering 
per Station- road. for the Frinton-on-Sea Urban 
8 Council Mr. E. M. Bate, Surveyor, Council 


fees, Frinton-on-Sea, Essex :— 
Wolken, Bor- C. True- . ; 
der, & Co. £2,424 11 11 man .... £2.161 5 7 
G.G. Ravner 2.353 18 7G. Rackham 2,130 14 2 
1. Adama 2,319 19 11 C. W. Killing- : 
E T. Bloom- back & Co., 
feb) .... 2,186 19 2 Jaines- st.. 
C. E. Mac- Camden 
kenzie.... 2. 175 3 1 Town, N.* 1.979 3 0 


FEINTONOX-S EA. — For sewering and making- up 


Harold-road, for the Frinton-on-Sea 


THE BUILDER. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. — For making-up Cambridge- 
road. forthe Frinton-on-Sea Urban District Council. Mr. 
E M. Bate, Surveyor, Council Offices, Frinton-on-Sea, 

SEX 
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HERTFORD.—For additions to the Herts Reforma- 
tory, forthe Herts Reformatory, Ltd. Mr. R. Gardner 
Hammond. architect, 16, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. :— 


= 3 3 Ekins & Co. £2,685 0 OfR. Ginn & 
Wilson, Bor. [lente 750 14 5 F. Hitch. . .. 2.474 10 O| Son®..., 42.238 0 0 

der, & Co... 849 15 8 C. W. Killing- T. Hunt .. . 2,433 0 0 
3 849 1 4 back & Co., ö —. 

. C. š-stree ö 
VVV HEREFORD.—For alterations to premises in St, 
E. T. Bloom- Town, J... 670 0 7 Owen- street. for Mr. T. C. Owens. Mr. W. E. H. 

eld ...... 70114 4 : Clarke. architect and surveyor, Cathedral-chambers, 

a eh ee ere |! King-street, Hereford :— 

GLENTHAM (Lincs.).—For alterations and additions W. Rowberry ...... £177 | T. Hilees eee £160 
to elementary schools at Glentham. near Market Rasen, | W. Bayley le.s.. 175 C. COO Rees . 156 
for the Lindsey County Council Education Committee. W. Preece ........ 171 [ R. L. Friedl 150 
Messr3. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank-street- | 
chambers, Lincoln :— 

R. Ranyard., £274 18 1 J. Hill ...... £177 0 0 
Mawer Bros... 234 0 0G. Coles, Nor- 
S. & R. Horton 220 7 7 manby - by- 
F. Scarborough 186 0 0 Lincoln“ 179 0 0 


HORTON.—For tar- paving of airing-courts at Horton 
ae ae (8.496 superficial yards), for the London County 
ouneil :— 
Constable, Hart, & Co., of Kentish Town“ 
Is. 4d. per superficial yard. 


J. P. White 


[All of Hereford.] 


HITCHIN. — For alterations and additions to 
Pegsdon House. Hitchin, for Mr. F. H. Bromwich. 
Messrs. C. E. Mallows £: Grocock, architects, 28, Con- 
duit-street, London, W.: 


A. Bavister & Son £1.856 
1.760 
1,619 
1,520 


Harrison ........ £1,477 

Warton & Dunstali 1,427 

Wilmot & Sons, 
Hitchin® ...... 1,356 


es 2 46 „ o 


Strange & Son .... 
Page & Sons 


„ „ 6 „0 


HITCHIN.— For hot-water supply, 


water softener, etc.. for the Three Counties Asylum, Hitchin. 


Messrs. 


Middleton, Hunter, & Duff, civil engineers, 17, Victoria- -street, Westminster, S. W. 


— am — — 


ae | Hot water. 5 Softener. Credit. Net Total. 
pe ee oe Se O O 

£ s. d. £ s. d. E s. d. £ s. d. 
Doulton & CO. , ⅛ ͤ y AH eS 3.522 11 2 2,342 18 7 — 5.865 9 9 
J. Fraser & r 2,841 12 4 1,578 16 8 30 0 0 4.390 9 0 
r ð K $e bR8G 2.784 11 9 1.598 7 4 50 0 0 4.282 19 1 
S. Owens:€ d 8 2.505 13 11 1718 5 3 50 0 0 4,173 19 2 
Wenham & Mateer rr 2.387 0 0 1.694 0 0 10 0 0 4.071 0 0 
H. Braithwaite & Co.... 2.430 1 5 1.679 15 11 50 0 0 4.059 17 4 
Mather & Platt FCC Re Se cies 2.577 2 7 1,271 0 9 25 0 O 3.823 3 1 
BBF ³ V» ĩ ( ate ae es 2,374 17 2 1.496 17 0 60 0 0 3,811 14 0 
üb 8 2,554 11 8 | 1.287 6 9 50 0 0 3,791 18 5 
J. Simpan E e 8 2.299 0 0 1.395 0 0 10 0 0 3,681 0 Q 
3 caer E Oc, Pa re ere 2.363 O 0 1.332 0 0 20 0 0 3.680 0 Q 
Hiram Maxim (ooo. 2.253 8 3 | 1.522 0 2 110 0 0 3.665 8 5 
G. N. Haden & Sun tl 2.153 0 1 1.470 10 1 — 3.628 10 2 
e . eae a 2.297 3 11 1,342 19 7 20 0 0 3.620 3 6 
G. H. Robinsoee n 2.111 711 | 142313 1 60 0 0 3,475 1 0 
P. A. Allin & Sons eae 2.406 16 1 i 1,036 2 4 50 0 0 3,442 18 5 
Jenkins & Sonn ?˙ 2.266 2 8 1,114 15 3 — 3.380 17 11 
H. F. Joel & Fottee es 2242 0 0 | 1.125 0 0 55 0 0 3,312 0 
Brightside Foundry Co:) 2.014 0 0 1.126 0 0 25 0 0 3,115 0 0 
Lea £ n 1.864 9 9 | 980 4 1 23 15 1 2,820 18 9 

i 


— ———— I LT eee —ę)ma.. ;.. ³ ] —.—ññ 


INGOLDISTHORPE (Norfolk).—For erecting six 
cottages and offices, for Mr. W. J. Lancaster. Mr. 
Louis F. Eagleton, architect and survevor, King-street. 
King’s Lynn. Quantities by architect: — 


R. Shanks: . . . 1,880 0 ] J. Chilvers .. £982 0 

W. H. Brown.. 1.289 O | A. Lincoln . 980 0 

J. Medwell... 1,196 10 [H. W. Barnes & 

S. Hipwell & Co. 1,095 0 „„ 948 0 

Tash, Langley & F. Southgate : 858 0 
C 1.0710 [Chambers & 

Renaut Bros.. 1,045 0 Sons........ 857 0 

A. F. Foreman 1,020 0 ] Riches & Son, 

W. T. Crisp .. 1.017 0 Dersingham * 777 10 


> Both lots of Cottages. 
KETTERING.—For Loddington drainage, for the 


Kettering Urban District Council, Mr. T. Reader 
Smith, engineer, Market-place, Kettering :— 
Wilkinson Goodman & 
roa. £2,172 0 0 Murkett.. £1,910 0 0 
A. Lewin C. Chamber- 
Soon . 2.035 0 0 lain. . 1,887 10 6 
Kerry & Co. 1,982 0 OTF. Barlow. 
J. Holme .. 1,971 14 6 Rothwell* 1,805 0 0 


K ETTERING.—For stables, for the Kettering Urban 


District Council. Mr. T. Reader Smith, engineer, 
Market-place, Kettering :— 
Haycock & Sons £424 0 O[ J. Norris...... £369 0 0 
Brown & Son.. 23 0 0 [S. Manton .... 366 15 0 
Lewin & Son.. 393 0 0 H. Judkin .... 365 5 0 
0. P. Driver .. 377 0 C0 A. Johnson.. 362 16 0 
Kettering Co- 2 Smith & Bun- 
operative ning 359 0 0 
Builders .... 375 10 0 C. Andrew .... 355 0 0 
A. Bamford 374 0 0 J. Goodwin, 
Phillips & Slow 370 0 0 Kettering®.. 350 0 0 


KINGH AM. Oxon.— For erecting a small house. for 
Mr. Basil de Selincourt. Mexsrs. Healing & Overbury, 
architects, Lloyd's Bank- chambers, Cheltenham :— 

Messrs. Groves & Sons, Melton-under-Wych- 

wood, Oxon“ £825 


ewes eeaer nasa tone ere „%% „„ „% „„ snet 


KING'S LYNN.—For new stables, carriage-house, 


boxes, hay and straw loft, harness-room, ete., for Mr. 

T. Andrews, King's Lynn. Mr. Louis F. Eagleton, 

architect, King-street, King's Lynn. Quantities by 

architect :— , 

295 H. Brown £169 0 Of Renaut Bros. £425 0 0 
Dee 0 O H. W. Barnes 

Badk Wild- & (oo 420 0 0 
L V 0 OA. F. Foreman 405 18 0 

R. Shanks .. 435 0 0 Tash Langley 

Bardell Bros. 430 0 0 & CO... 403 0 0 


— 


LARGS.— For the construction of a storage reservoir, 
etc., on Noddsdate Water at Outerwards, for the Largs 
Mr. W. R. Copland, C. E.. 146. West 


t2aht-of-wav by Public Hall, for the Frinton-on-Sea | Town Council. 
Than District Council. Mr. E. M. Bate, Surveyor, | Regent-street, Glasgow. Quantities by engineer :— 
vuned Offices, Frinton-on-Sea, Essex :— Kirk wood, J.Osborne.. £9,996 6 11 
> Rackham £163 10 6 ]J. 6. Trueman £134 13 10 Kerr. & Co. 212,627 17 11 J. Loung. Ltd. 9.982 18 10 
> T. Bloorn- Anderson & A. Stark & W. G. Fiett. 9,700 0 0 
DI. 156 4 9 Dowson.. 133 6 9 Sons .... 11,494 12 11 R. C. Craw- 
. G. Rayner 154 7 6C. W. Killing- R. C. Breb- ford 9418 6 4 
Adoms.... 150 19 3| back & Co., ner & Co. 11,257 5 0 Snanks & 
kben. Bor- James - st.. J. Urquhart 11.117 14 6 McEwan . 9,080 12 10 
ler 4 Co... 146 18 0 Camdea D. Murray. 10.831 8 6 P. McBride 
Moore .... 143 77 Town, N.“ 124 1 2 J. Miller . 10,531 6 0 & o 8,661 3 11 
E. Mac- W.Kennedy, H. Hastie, 
k?nzie .... 135 0 0 7 Ltd.. 10,245 6 5 Batligate“ 8,120 11 7 


LEAVESDEN 
stacks at Leavesden Asylum, 


(Herts).—For repaira to chimne: 
near Watford, for the 


Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. M. T. Hatch. 
Engineer-in-Chief :— 
N Wilson .... £890 00! ! Gardner & 
Blackburn. | Hazell .. £331 00 
Star, & 8. P. Bidder & 
N 882 0 0 (% 2 0O 
T. Robinson 539 00 Universal! 
G. Wiggs... 510 0 0 Eng lneering 
W. Hogg & Son 392 00 Co. Chester- 
Alexande fietd-street. 
Nevins, & Nottingham“ 199 0 0f 
Co., Ltd.. 350 00/C. J. Utley .... 137 10 3 
LICHFIELD.—For Hazel Slade sewerage works, for 
the Rural District Council. Mr. C. O. Rawatroo, Sw- 
veyor, 20, Walsall-road, Lichfield :— 
Johnson & Barker Bros. £496 0 0 


£526 8 6 E. Blewitt, 


Langley.... 
619 19 4 Hednesford, 


8. Wood 


s. Barriet.... 502 8 6 nr. Stafford“ 495 5 2! 
W. D. Oakley 497 18 4 R. Jewell 474 12 5 


LIVERPOOL. —Blundellsands Hotel alterations an ! 
addition, for Messrs. Threltalls’ Brewery Co., Ltd. Mr. 
Frederick G. Fraser, architect, 19, Oldhall- strebt. 


Liverpool. Quantities by the architect :— 

I. Dilworth .. £4,300 0 0 8. Fowler . .. £3,643 0 0 

J. Pyett ... 4,019 7 0| J. Taylor .... 3,640 0 9 

R. Costain & G. Johnson 3.589 0 0 
Sonn 3,900 0 0 Broadbridge & 

Brown & Back- Reid ...... 3,017 ON 
house ..... : .780 0 0 | G. E. Johnson“ 3,483 0 0 


LONDON. — For masons’ and paving work and 
materials, for the Hackney Borough Council. Mr. 
Norman Scorgie, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Hackney, N. E.: 


For For For 
One Year. TwoYeara. Three Yeara. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


above Prices above Prices above Prices 
in Printed in Printed in Printed 


Schedule. Schedule. Sche Jule. 
T. Adams To} 12} 121 
G. Porter 10 81 + 
G. J. Anderson 5 Not filled in. 5 
W. Gritiths & J 
Co., Ltd.. 35- i 
39, Hamilton 
House, Bis- 
hopsgate St. ; 
Without, E.C. 3* 3 3 
Per cent. Per cent. 
below Prices below Prices 
in Printed in Printed 
Schedule. Schedule. 
D. B. Paterson.. At prices in 11 24 
printed 
schedule 2 
G. Battersby .. Informal. Dressing onty — 
quoted for. 
LONDON. For provision of consciences, ref tech- 


ment room, shelter, and fore man's offfres, Manor House 
Gardens, for the London County Council: — 

General Builders, Ltd. £897 | F. Lapthorne & Co. 
F. & H. F. Higgs 598 R. Hurding & Son, 
Holloway Bros., Ltd. 577 Londiu® ........ 535 


TEN DPERS. - Cont inued on page 587. 


£549 
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., COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, ĉc., still open, but not included tn this List, see previous issues.) 


a ` 4 ay 


apune W ; . COMPETITIONS. 
ag a a oo a ee . 

Nature of Work. | By whom Required. | Premiums. be b 

*Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmund3.................... i Weat Suffolk Standing Joint Com... | S/ ð2K ana ee acy Sica ee eee ee Sede casa ead July 2 

‘CONTRACTS. 
S -| : ; l ' Tenden to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c:, supplied by | be Delivens 
Concrete River Wall (400 ft.:ʒ²)))]):)))))ÿʒ)···ä ä | Darlington Corporation .......... | G. Winter, Borough Surveyor, To vn Hall, Darlington | May 19 
Iron Palisading at Gasworks .................... do. . es do. To 0. 
CC•7 : y . CK Gx ee 8 Tyne Improvement Commisslon . | Commissioners’ Engineer, Berwick- street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. May 21 
Ce to aoe Aboyne Major C. 05 e | Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16, , Bui ige-street, Aberdeen ........ do. 
eee Pe eee ee eee ree o. l do. 
Lime, Tar, et . Port Glasgow Town Council ...... = W. Mackie, Gas Manager, Port Glas gor no May 3 
| Switchboard, OCG... iia i aan CAO Ria i Kirkcaldy Lighting Committee . O0. F. Francis. Burgh Electrical Engineer, Kirkcaldy .......... do. 
Alterations, ete., to Carbeal House, Torpoint ...... „ R. Wavish, Elm Cottage, Torpoint, R. S. 0000o 00. ee ee do. 
Kitchen at Worichou gs ae ennenen. Belfast Guardians................ J. W. Robb, Clerk, Union Workhouse, Belfast ............. ,-», May & 
755 yds. of Unclimbable Wrought-Iron Railing .... | Rochdale General Purposes Com. S. S. Platt, Borough Surveyor. Town ‘Hall, Rochdale ....... fe do. 
Removing Contents of Ashpits, etc., Stanwix ...... Carlisle R. D. Cee... Clerk, 7, Victoria- place, Carlislͥe kk do. 
Police Station, Canterbury-road, Perry Barr Staffordshire Joint Committees. W. H. Cheadle, County Survevor, County-buildings, Stafford . do. 
Rebuilding the Greyhound, Christchurch, nr. Newport | Messrs. Griffiths Bros. ............ Lansdowne & Griggs, Archs., Metro. Bank-ch’b'ra., Newport, Mon. do. 
Cattle Houses, etc., Trevego, Saint Winnow........ Mr. J. B. Fortescue .............. H. W. Row, Clerk of Works, Yard Office, Boconnoc ............ do. 
Road Works (Killder- street, Military-road, etc.).... | Tynemouth Corporation .......... J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth ..................- do. 
Large Stable, Burraton Coombe, near Salta. Jeffoed & Sons, Quarry Offices, Burraton Coombe ........... Ls do. 
New Road, Provan Gas Work Glasgow Corpora ion A. Wilson, Engineer. 45, John-street, Glasgow do. 
Taning, Decorating, etc., of Bandstands.......... Leeds Corporation .............. rea Engineer’ 8 Office, , «i ) noe aS a aS May 25 
Materials and Stores Bolton Electricity Committee .... A. A. Day, Borough Electrical Engineer, Spa-road, Bolton ...... ao. 
Eight Dwelling-houses, Dewsbury ................-] ... T. Kershaw, Architect & Surv., L. & Y. Bank-chambers, Halifax do. 

_ Two Semi-Deta. Villa Residences Burnley- “rd.,Halifax} O aa 6. Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower-chambers, Halifax ........ do. 
, ea oh K km yy 8 Ham d. awtiaseaddaks J. Cooke, Clerk, Council Offices, Irm. do. 
Paving, etc. (Labour only) and Hire of Steam Roller do. do. do. 
Structural Alterations in Basement of Market Tavern | Bradford Corporation ............ F. E. P. Edwards, City Arch., Whitaker-b’ ldga, Brew’ry-st., Bradf’'d do. 
Mater“... 8 Ipswich Cor eon e E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich .......... do. 
Highway Work, Ashley, Baguley, ete. ............ Bucklow R. D. ce... J. Burgess, Highway Surveyor, Tabley Superior, Kuutsford .... : 
Heating, etc., Atherton Free Library..............][ ne ee eee Bradshaw & Gass, Architects, Silv erwell-street. Bolton > do. 
Romanby Sewage Workkõa . Northallerton R.D.C. ............ W. Fowle, Clerk, Northallerton ia Oly Bg card a REE 8 do. 
Fencing and Laying out Land at Outfall, Rormanby do. do. do. 
Painting, etc., Workhouse, Smithdown-road n Toxteth Park Guardians J. Moulding, Clerk, 15. High Park-street, Toxtetn, Liverpool... 

Paintin Cemetery / leet bates Hove Corporation................ H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove ............ do. 

15-ton Electric Crane................ 2. eee ee eee Coventry Corporation ............ J. A. Jeckell, Corporation Electricity Works, Sandy-la., Coventry do. 

Foundations, etc., Elec. Gen. Station, Summer-lane | Birmingham Electric Supply Com. | E. Harper & Bro., Arch., Ruskin-chbrs, Corporation-st.. Birming m do. 

Workmen’s Cottages, Dalbesttilitteeee Sees C. C. Doig, Architect. Elgin en E ne ee 8 Mav 28 
, . Pine Sleeper Bombay, etc., e 8 gcare si 3 T. W. Wood, Sec., Gloucester He: , Bishopsgate-st. Without, E.C. do. 

„pee k Gee hia te eee Eee as do. 
Stores (Tramwayyyhhyõůyh!ꝝ ger an ae bee Sunderland Corporation .......... A. R. Dayson: Tramway Offices, Sunderland .................- do. 
A Villa, Brynmawr PEE TAE E E wear E ae Mr. W. Jones iss Mr. Jones, Draper, Beaufort-street, Brynmaoae r do. 
Four Houses. do. do. do. 
Abut ments, etc., “of Bridge across Barnston Drain, etc. | Hull Corporation ................ A. E. White. City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull.................. do. 
„iranlte §[8Fůů; l nar Maratea aise wines ad, Ses ee Feltham U. D. 0COCö COC... G. W. Manning. Surveyor's Office. Felt ham do. 

sa'ting Wks, Tooting Home, Elec. Bells, etc., Infirm. | Wandsworth Union .............. Clerk, Union Offices, St. John's Hill, S. WWMWMMW/k . do. 

! e 67% 8 Wilmslow U. D. Ccoe·.... A. Scott Cartwright, Surveyor, Council Offices, Wilmslow ...... May 27 
One 500 kw. 3 phase Induction Motor Generator. Sunderland Corporation .......... J. F. C. Snell, Boro’ Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland do. 
Portland Cement Brighton Borough Council ........ F. J. C. May. Borough Engineer & Surveyor. Town Hall. Brighton do. 
Four Shops, with Arcade, in Market-place ........ Radcliffe U.D.C. ...... 2. ce eee es Engineer to Council, Council Offices, Radcliffe ................ May 23 
Alterat' ns, etc., Penuel Welsh Cal. Met Ch., Ferndallllll!ll R. S. Griffiths, Architect and Surveyor. Tonypandy ...........- do. 
Sewage Works Extension (Contract No. 4) „„ Haworth U. D. Owewtwr .. W. B. Woodhead & Sons, Engineers. 18. Exchange. Bradford .. do. 
Extension of Engin-hse., Electric Lgt. Wks., Sandy-la. | Coventry Corporation ............ J. E. Swindlehurst, City Engr. & Sur v., St. Mary's Hall, Coventry do. 

manta eon etc., Railway-inn, Abertillery ..... ere Messrs. J. R. & a A. Webb, Ltd... | R. L. Roberts, Architect, A mam uation Cutie Pea a ae ae da 
Stab ling 3%: ß 0. O. do. 

| Isolation Hospitals 3 Thirsk RBD. ³ð52 Ge ees C. McC. Swarbreck, Clerk, Thirs kk q ꝶ do. 
Joiner’s Work Salterhebblle | ke ee eee G. W. Wilson, 3, Exeter-street, Salterhebble .................. May D 
Tar Paving, Norbiton Park Estate, New Maiden |. . |Maldens and Coombe U. D. C. | District Surveyor, Cambridge-road, New Malden .............. do. 

„ Three Timber Groynes on South Beach e Lowestoft Town Council.......... G. H. Hamby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Lowestoft........ do. 

Private Street Workꝶ a eee ce ees Finchley U. D. Cc0oce·4.... Surveyor, Council Offices, Church End, Finchley .............. do. 
Painting Ventilating Shafte.............. Seka Guildford Town Council .......... C. G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford ....... ate do. 
Converting Boiler House into Mortuary: bith woe ee do. do. do. 

Vertical PUM fffllͥGk h 8 Te, ðù bee eee Clerk of the Council, County Hall, Spring Gardens. S. WWW.. do. 
Four Mechanical Stoker. Warrington Electricity Committee.. | F. V. B. Mathias, Boro’ Electrical Engineer, Howley, Warrington do. 

ater Softener ana Purifier.. .... ( do. do. do. 
Fire-alarm Systemn n eee Fulham Guardians .............. E. J. Mott, Cik., G’dians’ Offices, Fulham Palace- rd., Hammersmith do. 
Alterations, ae. to to Retail Fish and Poultry Market | Leicester Markets’ Committee . E. G. Mawbey, Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Leicester do. 
Stores, Newton Bank eae 8 Industrial Co- op. Soclety W. Fryer, Secretary, 21, High-street, Winsford ................ do. 
Dwelling-house and Surgery, Aberbargoed ........ Dr. J. Thomass G. Kenshole, Architect, Station-road, Bargo do. 
Bonay bridge Prener ERE TEE ¼—ñ OE Eastern District Com., Stirling C.C. | Warren & Stuart, Engineers, 94, Ho 9 8 Glasgow.......... do. 
Offices, St. ara be chool, Abbey Hey .......... rton Education Committee. | J. W. Wiles, Surveyor Town Hall, orton C do.] 

-* Double Culvert h and Single Culvert .......... ewton Abbot U.D.C............. J. Chudleigh, Architect, Newton Abbot ........--..--........ do. 

* load and Sewer Works Had tans ana a Wid a Hornsey Town Council .......... Council's ngineer, Southwood-lane. Highgate, N............... do. 

antog. Mi Seon at Southall ................ St. Marylebone Guardians ........ Superintendent of the Schools, Southall .....................6 do. 
((( ⁵ĩͤ—„ß ff. 6 ̃ Meee Rotherham i e Borough Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Rotherham ee ETA Mar 3? 
Meters . %%% ⁵⁵ůäTſ O. 

Merl 8 Septon R. D. CO. 1 J. Roscoe, Highway Surveyor, Kiskby, near Liverpool F do. 

| Breaking Boulders, Paving, and Cartage .......... o. do. do. 
Tar Macadam Shed, 995 Grove Highway Depot .. | Sheffield Corporation ............ Ce Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield ............. 5 do. 
Twenty Cottages at Chop well. Consett Iron Co., Ltd............. E. Oliver, Architect, Office of the Company, Consett ........ do. 

Twelve Cottages at — 5 „ of dts. oc oe ened do. ' do. do. 

Reconstruction of Out-offices to Cotisee, Consett .. do. do. do. 
Painting Police ee Driffield, eta. Standing Joint Com. of E. Riding.. county Surveyor, Beverlnnd¶d”N¶dNd¶d¶dd¶dd”s¶ss cee ew ce eens do. 

900 Yds. of 6-in. c.i. P 5 85 7ͤ tetas breed ate Nelson Water Committee ........ J. Hartley, Waterworks Manager, Town Hall, Nelson .......... do. 
Cal vinistic N pel, Abercan aii cee C. M. Davies, 112, High- street, Merthyrrr kur do. 
Granite and Flinte. eee Maldon Borough A taal ee rer T. R. Swales, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Maldon .... do. 
Ironwork (Sewerage Works, Contract V a iy Seta UD e 8 lads Waugh, C. E., Simbridge-chambers, Bradford................ do. 
New Post Offi Barnet H.M. lf 88 H. M. Office of Works, Storey's- gate, S.W. 2... ec eee do. 
Chancel, nea — e Patricks Cath., Newry | Rev. Dr. O’Nelil ................ A. Bruntz, C.E., 1, College-street, DUD es fale ess eee eas June ! 
Cleating Stantey Grove Site enoa Manchester Royal Infirmary ...... E. T. Hall and J. Brooke, 18, Exchange-street, Manchester...... do. 
Hot-water Hea ng Apparatus, Technical Schools .. | Plymouth 1 Authority .. | H. J. Snell, Architect, 11, The Crescent, Plymouth ............ do. 

Paving Works.. . eee ee Sie es Littlehampton U. D.C e H. Howard. F. S. I., Town Offices, Littlehampton „ do. 

Boun Wall at Charchyard, Ainderby Steep te Churchwardens, Ainderby Steeple Vicarage, Northallerton ...... do. 
Buildings, Donegall-square South, Belfast Scottish Temp. Life Assur. Co., Ltd. | 8. C. Hunter, Building Surveyor, Po naton places Belfast...... do. 

' ' Paving, etc., in High-street, Sheep-street, etc....... ' Petersfleld U. D. cl,. H. T. Keates, Town Surveyor, Petersfield .................... do. 
' Broken Granite .... 0... ccc ce eens Enfield U. D. ce... R. Collins. Surveyor, Public Offices, Enfield -...............0.08 § do. 

Granite, Slag, Gravel. etc. .......... 0.000000 cae | Rothwell UDG ˙1•A atti aoe T. C. Betts, Surveyor, Market House, Rothwell, Northants...... ? do ' 
da. 


s Extension of Town Hal. Fulham Borough Council ........ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, 2 aera E aa 
E ; A ; b 
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CONTRACTS.—Contiaued. 


| l d 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised, Forms of Tender, &e., supplied by 125 “Delivered 


Buckingham-road Works, Hampton .............. Hampton U. D. COO. .. . | 8. H. Chambers, Surveyor, Public Offices, Hampton, Middlesex. June 2 
upp, etc., of Furniture at New Library ........ | Woolwich Borough Council ...... Council's Engineer, Maxey-road, Plumstead, B. K. do. 
Stone Bridge over the Swale at Hoggarth’s, Mocker , Reeth R. D. Cee... T. Brown, Surveyor, Low Row, Richmond, Yorks. . „ 95 June 3 
1,000 Tons of Granite. Branksome U. D. 0CcColeꝙʒe .. 8. J. Newman, F. R. I. B. A., Coun.-cha., Branksome, P’kstone, R. S. O. do. - 7 
*Supply Steam Piping and Painting and Whitewashing | St. George-in-the-East Guardians .. | Guardians’ Offices, Raine-street, Old Gravel-lane, E. e do / 
Section S. Motor . Pontypridd U.D.C. .............. R. P. Wilson, Engineer, 66, Victoria-street, Westminster June 4 2 
Colliery Timdermrnn ee cee eee South Hetton Coal Co., Ltd. ...... J. R. Lambert, South Hetton, Sunderland ......... aia nana eee do. 
Ann Contracts VH!!! ia nee te Trustees of Clyde Navigation...... Superintendent of Stores, 16, Robertson-street, Glasgow ..... pate do. V. 
House, St. Abbks FVV . eat eave ; E. K. Carmichael, Architect, 14, Queen-street, Edinburgh ...... June 6 °’ 
Material 3ĩ6v Leeds R. D. 0000 o eee eiee ewes J. H. Ford, Clerk, Poor Law Offices, Leeds 75 40. 
150 Tons of Rolled Steel Rails Southampton Corporation ........ J. A. Crowther, Boro’ Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton do. 
Recasting Cemetery Bell ꝗ 3 Cemetery Committee .. T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Warringtoe n do. 
5, 800 yds. of c. l. Water Malngꝗs ss Epsom U. D. Cewwee... q W. V. Graham, M. Inst. C. E., 8, 1 Anne's- gate, Westminster do. 
* Alterations and Additions to Out- patients“ Block .. | Gravesend Hospital Committee... | The Secretary, Gravesend Hospi 32335000 Wage wae ieee a 18 do. : 
Making-up Lovelace-road, Long Ditton............ Esher and Ditton U. D. ........ A. J. Henderson, Council’s Surveyor, -Thames Ditton ........ ia June f 
Cumvwhinton Reservoir, etc. (Contract No. 1) ...... Carlisle Corporation.............. J. Mansergh & Sons, Engineers, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster.. do. 
Repaving Wandsworth Bridge. The: LOO. ot aih ess (8 .. | Engineer's. Department, County Council, Spring-gardens, S. W.. do. 
Part Repaving Vauxhall (temporary) Bridge ...... do. o. do. ` 
Gas Installation at Technical Schools Plymouth Education Authority.... | H. J. Snell, Architect, 11, The Crescent, Plymouth ............ do. 
“torm-water Culvert at Low Lights, N. Shields .... | Tynemouth Corporation J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth .................. do. $ 
H eating of Tramway Depot...............00ece0- Bury Tramway Committee........ A. W. Bradley, Borough Engineer, Burgh. do. 
Ma -up Roads ec eees Tottenham U. D. Ce... Council's Engineer, 712, Hig -road, ‘Tottenham.............. > do. 
New unty Court and Offices, Croydon .......... Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc. | Collector, Inland Revenue Office, Croydon do. 
* Erection of Electric Generating Station............ Handsworth U.D.C............... Henman & Cooper, 19, Temple-street, Birmingham ............ June 8 
FE til uent Pumping Station, Beaumont Leys ........ | Leicester Sewage W'ks. Committee | E. G. Mawbey, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester June y 
Permanent Way and Paving Four Miles Exeter Corporation .............. T. Moulding, City Eng’r, Mun. Offices, Southernhay West, Exeter do. 
Overhead Electrical Equipment .................. do. do. do. 
Insulated Cables ee . do. do. do. 
Twelve Double-Decked Single Track Motor Cars do. do. : do. 
R Be ee cel part of Promenade Pier Ryde Pier CWOWOWOW‚‚ T. R. Saunders, C.E., Belgrave-chambers, Ventnor ......... s. June 10 
*New Coastgu Buildings at Leven, Fife.......... Ait Bea ae wr Director of Works Department, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W. C. 0. 
Sewerage and Sewerage Disposal, Lochmaben...... Town Counciĩlj4„til eee D. Balfour & Son, Eng'rs., 3, St. Nicholas-b’dgs, N'we'tle-on-Tyne| June 11 
P.˙»-‚'—,li·“ sss “sss eS Cambrian Ry. Coo Stores Offices, Cambrian Works, Oswestry ........ bt faa heer do. 
* Erection of Bridge and Road Diversion Works .... | Erith U. D. GGG... q District Council Offices, Erith, Rennt... eee June 13 
“Additions, etc., to Electric Light Station.......... do. W. Egerton, 12, Queen’s-road, Eritnnn . eens do. 
Main Drainage Workkkks ee eeeae Esher and Ditton U.D.C. ........ Council's Engineer, Portamouth-road, Thames Ditton .......... do. 
*Biennial Contracts, Repairs, etc., Home Dept. R. E. War Oflcekeeee .. Royal Engineer Office, 41, Charing - cross, 8. WW. do. 
25 do. do. Caterham, etc. .. do. do. do. . 
Two Continuous Coal and Ash Conveyors London County Council .......... County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W. .............- 4 2 *** June 14 
* Balcony Dwelling: for Working Classes do. „a «| Architect’s Department, 11, Charing Cross-road, W. Ce. do. G 
Additions to Technical SchoolsBs2Læ. Southend-on-Sea Corporation...... Town Clerk, Southend-on-Sea....... „ ee e e do. 
*Making-up and Paving S tree Fulham Borough Council ........ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, 8. W...... ͥ . June 15 
Insulated Cables and Overhead Conductors ........ Johannesburg Municipal Council .. Mordey & Dawbarn, Engineers, 82, Victoria-street, London .... July 4 
24 Miles Electric Tramwa yes n. Shanghai Municipal Council ...... J. Pook & Co., 63, Leadenhall-street, London, B.C. ............ July 30 
230 Tons of Steel Rallllssss . 3 Witty & Wyatt, Ltd., 88, Leadenhall- street. E. C. e No date 
C.I. Warning Posts (Motor Car Act) .............. Southampton Corporation ........ County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester ..... ren ere ... do. 
Setting a New Boiler, 30 by 88888. we tw Manager, Aberbeeg Colliery, Aberbeeg .......... F do. 
Painting Schools and Caretakers’ Houses Newcastle-on-Tyne Education Com. A. Goddard, Sec., Educa. Offices, Northumberland- rd., Newcastle do. 
Residence, Priory-road, Felixstowe .............. AE H. W. Buxton, Architect, Bank Corner, Hamilton-rd., Felixstowe! . do * 
Pair of Shops and Houses, Hamilton d.,, Felixstowr e è do. do. 
7 Ton Steam Crane, Navvite s Tynemouth Corporation Secretary of the Water Department, Town Hall Bldgs., Tynemouth do. 
Steam Bucket Hopper Dredger ................. . | Tralee, etc., Pier & Harbour Commrs. | C. E. Leahy, Secretary, Canal Offices, Tralee ......... N do. 
Furnishing Offices, ete., Crown- court. Carlisle County Property Committee C. W. Allan Hodgson, Clerk, Cumberland County Council. Carlisle do. : 
Woodwork for August Show, Hillsborough-park .... | Shefħeld & Ecclesfield Farmers’ Club | V. Siddall, Mi ii ETA ) K sn “oe . do. ' 
130 Yds. of c.i. Pipoeꝶ V narea O Manager, Gas Works, Musselburgh, Edinburgh ....... SS 8 do. 
Linfield New Football Ground, Lower Windsor 128, Albion-place, Dublin-road, Belfast ...... 2 2 tera 2 do. ( 
Latrine Water-closets ............ seeecceeeese+s | Rowlands Gill Workmen’s Club, Ltd. | T. H. Stafford, Arch., South Garesfield Colliery, Lintz Green, R. S. O. do. 
,,; ß B. L. Pritchard, Surveyor, Brecouũu -n. do. 
New Electric Generating Station. Summer-lane .... | Birmingham Electric Committee .. | Ewen Harper & Bro., Corporation-street, Birmingham........ 725 do. 
Painting, etc., Works, Leicester and Strensall Camp | War Department Royal Engineer Office, Fishergate, ot.KKk. do. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Applications 


Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. to be in 
Building Department Manager Co. operative“ Wholesale Society.... May ‘ 23 
*Head oi Engineering Department ............... .' Northern Polytechnic ............ June, 5 
Teacher of COOkeerrrgggvgv . a. do. ; do. 
Teacher of Architectural Drawlig ................ do. NOC BALCH sig TT ae as do. 
*Teacher of BrickwWO rng do. NOUS %ͥ́ ³ů :r—em ⅛ð«ͤ, do. 
— 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, lv. Contracts, iv. vi. vili. x. Public Appointments, xvi. 
TEN DERS. - Continued from page 565. LONDON. For the erection of combined bandstands and shelters, for the London County Council :— 
LONDON.—For construction of a public underground | - — . enen i - e A’ a 
convenience at Lower Clapton-road, for the Hackney ! l ra ‘ itt le 
Korouga Coun il. Mr. Norman Scorgie, Borough 8 ö Bostall- 5 a Golder's- orn als 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. :— woods. | Millfield hill. scrubs. 
W. S. Sharpin .... £1,660 | J. Parsons £1,523 | i | 
C. Castle & Son... . 1,615 7 Bros. ...... 1,500 | - = = a FE o 
A. E. Symes ..... 1,600 | W. Shurmur & Sons 
ini ; 1155 N i e s. d E s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
vost POUR Bees 195 i Duncan Tucker, Tottenham® .................. 321 0 0 | 319 0 0 each 336 0 0 357 10 0 
G Jennings ‘Ltd. S7 1572 Clapton N E. * 1.485 ! P. King %%% E mm ⁊ĩ . ĩðͤ EE T | 49t 0 0 452 10 0 ” 454 5 0 484 0 0 
> ar oe aes ace ee Grover & in ]k 409 0 0 | 409 0 0 „, 465 0 0 466 0 0 
W. H. Lascelles & (Oo we teba dees 459 0 0 459 0 0 „ 470 0 0 555 0 0 


LONDON. — For repairs to the Islington station of F a g 7 i : 
the London Salvage Corps. Mr. Arthur F. Briggs, : j eren een 


architect, 9. Queen Victoria-street, E.C. :— ! NDON.— ; ingi 8 Jewell- ` l - i h Council. 
Falkner & Sons . . £966, Hayward & Son .... £798 LON DON. For hardwood paving in the western part of Shacklewell-lane, for the Hackney Boroug 


. N 8 $ i > Ss « 8 te 1 — 
Ashby & Horner .... $08 | Mansfield & e 744 | 3T Norman Seorgie, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney ee es 
Trollope & Sons and | | | | 
Colls & Sons 890 | | Acme Improved W. 
AAS Sis oe Niet OS Pe | Wilkinson J. Mowlem | Flooring & G.J. | Wood Griffiths & 
. * 2 ae ` ` - 
LONDON.—For rebuilding premises at 112, Prince- | BAO ee eee rote eerie eee Acosta 
street, Dept ord. S.E., for the Litt & Hoist Co. Mr. | ( ys i | a mad 
John Jas. Downes, architect, 199, Lewisham High- road. — . other ees, chee TE N — 
S.E.:— : 
W. O. Colling wood £557 : | s. d. L s. d. L s. d. £s d | & d. L s. d. 
8 Excavating for, and pre idling and 
: . : l laying concrete foundation, and Jarrah | 
LONDON.—Fo: alterations to Nos. 1 and 2, Basing- wood paving complete, per superficial 
Place, and 43, 45, and 49, Kingsland- road. Shoreditch. yard 100 017 6 | 017 4 1 017 3 186 5: 0 15 11 
J. E., for Mesgra. Thos. Eaton & Co. Mr. John Jas. Extra excavation and cartage tifi 
Downes, architect, 199, Lewisham High-road, & E. required) per cubic yard... 0 5 0 0 4 0 0 5 0 0 3 6 5 0 0 3 3 
Snewin Bros. , S. R. Best . . £2,021 0 Extra concrete (if required) per cubic 
K Co . . . £2,304 0 0 T. D. Leng.. 1,900 0 % Farllllll . q . 0 17 0 0 16 0 016 0 015 0 4 16 0 014 6 
H. Groves . 2.295 0 0) W. O. Colling- | Fine extra concrete (if required) per: i ; 
Sheffield Bros. 2,129 UO] wood .... 1,784 13 6 // / warehared wera nha 1 1 0 1 3 3 110/17 6 18 0 1 8 0 
Josolyne & R. Schooley 5 i 
Young.... 2.095 0 0 &Son®.... 1,676 00 —--—~—---—-—--———-———___ - ET E VV SR — 
J. lvey...... 2,050 UO] .. SL e Re MSE se ol as . he eee : 1 „ 4 Ir Black- butt, 15s. 5d. p ‘ 
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LONDON. — For new factories. Wood Green. for 
Messrs. G. O. Barratt & Co. Mr. Francis L. Pither. 
architect, 91. Tollington-park. Quantities by Messrs. 
Westmoreland & Horder, 3, Pall-mall East :— 

0 0 


Butcher .... £8,640 Patman & 

Smith & Son. 8,500 0 0 Fotherin g - 

Moss & Co... 8,475 5 1 ham £7,823 0 0 

Ford & Parnell & Son 7, 696 10 0 

Walton 8,143 0 0] Willmott 

Allen & Sons 7,925 0 0 Son. 7,337 0 0 
Hawes. Woo 2 
Green.. 7,267 8 0 


MANCHESTER. —For heating. etc., at the Bethesda 
Home extension, Cheetham Hill. Messrs. Maxwell & 
Tuke, architects, Manchester 


Heating. Saunders & IC ee aes £259 10 
E Lighting and Bells. Davenport, Sparrow, 118 5 


NOTTINGHAM.—For the erection of additions to 


Albion Tapel l, Nottingham. Mr. H. Allcock, architect, 
Nottingham 
£565 0 0 


J. G. Short . Boothe% 


Wibberley & Son 630 0 0 


RAITH.—For 300 lineal yds. of fireclay pipes. ete., 
from Raith Gate along Boglily-road, for! Mr. R. C. 


Munro-Ferguson. Messrs. W. D. Sa & Lockha 

C. E., Kirkcaldy :— neil n 
Stratton & Co.. 8327 8 0] D. Whyte .... £298 5 6 
A. Gray & Co.. 325 15 5 A. Fraser . 289 18 6 
D. Gilmour... 314 11 7 W. Brown .... 276 1 3 
Macleish, Morri- | D. Wright . 265 10 

son, & Co. . 308 $0] J. Kennedy, 
A. Mitchell.. 306 9 7 Kirkcaldy 240 2 2 


REDDITCH.— For shops and house, etc.. Crabbs 
Cross, for the Alcester Co-operative Industrial Society, 
Ltd. Mr. W. Adams, architect, Hay Mills, 
pumin gham. "Quantities by architect :— 

G. Hains & Son .. £1,638 J C. G. Hains & Sons £1,460 
W. H H. Gibbs 1.575 T. Yeomans ...... 1,450 
E. Giles & Sons 1,497 G. Huxley, Astwood l 
H. Surman 1,475 Bank“ 1, 397 


ROT TINGDEAN.— For an open air swimming bath 
on land adjoining the Warren Farm School, for the 
Brighton Guardians. Mr. E. Wallls Long, architect, 
40, Marlborough-place, Brighton :— 

W. Olliver, Brighton“ „ . £500 


RUTHIN. —For additions and alterations to premises, 
for the Ruthin County School for Girls. Mr. 
architect, Denbigh :— , . 


2 62 2 „ „460 


T. Jones . £1,200 16 OIR. Evans & 

T. Roberts ., 996 00 Sons ...... £797 10 0 
W. Roberts. 956 0 0 Williams bite 

J. Daniels 844 12 0 Ruthin® , 788 10 0 
S [Architect's estimate, £788. * 


SLOUGH.—For erecting a branch shop in Stoke- 
road, for Slough and District Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
F. T. Deverell, architect :— 


J. Dev er ill. £720 | H. Burfoot & Son, 
H. D. Bowyer ..... « 700 Eton Wick. £660 
L. B. Lane & Son .. 620 


SNETTIS HAM (Norfolk).—For erecting six cottages 
and outoffices, for Mr. W. J. Lancaster. Mr. L. F. 
Eagleton, architect and surveyor, King-street, King's 
Lynn. Quantities by architect: 


W. H. Brown.. £1,269 0 0 A. Lincoln . £970 00 
J. Medwell. 1.210 0 0 Barnes & Co. 948 00 
8. Hipwell& Co. 1,095 0 O'R. Shanks.. 1,880 00 
Renaut Bros... 1,055 0 0 Chambers & 
ars Langley & Sons, Snet- 
3 1,051 0 0 tiskamR 857 0 0 
W. T. Crisp .. 1,013 0 0 F. Southgate 838 0 0 
F. Anderson 1,009 0 0 Riches & 
A. F. Foreman 995 0 0 Soon 771 10 0 
J ives 995 0 0 


- Chilvers 
: t Twelve cottages. 


B. NOWELL v Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Ofice.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
a Yorkshire Stone. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


ROAD MAKING. 


-Susworth, Scotter, for the 


—y[— .. £528 98 


THE BUILDER. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For the erection of three blocks 
of artisans’ cottages, north of Simnel-street. for the 


Corporation. Mr. C. J. Hair, architect, 23, Portland- 
terrace, Southampton :— 
Martin Wells, Dyer & Sons.. £6,800 0 0 
& Co. ...... £7,620 0 0} Golding & An- 
H. Stevens & sell... 6,459 0 0 
S 7,354 0 0 [J. Nichol 
Wort & Wax . 7, 270 97] Southamp - 
ton... 6,200 0 0 


Jenkins & Sons 6,936 0 0 


SUSWORTH.—For pulling > n elementary school at 

indsey County Council 

Education. Committee. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, 
architects, e Lincoln: 

J. W. Briggs .. £896 0 O H. Kelsey .... £513 14 8 

J. x Buttrick . 598 15 0 H. S. Brown .. 510 

. . Thomp- G. R. Usher .. 495 

8 560. 0 0 F. Scarborough, 

re Loughton 515 00 Lincoln“... 466 


TIPTON (Staffs.).— For heating apparatus at new 
schools, Park-lane, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
A. Long, architect, 21, New-street, West Bromwich: 

Kallaway & Co., Birmingham® . £378 177 
t Including £19 for an extra boiler. 


TOTNES.—For new laundry, mangle-room. wash- 
house, etc., at the Union Workhouse. Mr. W. F. Tollit, 
architect, 10, High-street, Totnes :— 


H.Drew............ 2876 T. Brook, Totnes . £747 
R. Veale & Son .... 819 R. E. Narracott cove 735 
G. Leaman ........ 780 


WALLASEY. —For construction of a branch railway 
to gasworks, including w eighoridge. etc., for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. J. Crowther, engineer : — 

R. White & Sons, Widnes......... . . . £2,197 


WATERFORD (Ireland).— For building two steel 
bridges (Ballyneety bridge and Bartihaels bridge), for 
the County Council :— 

J. McGrath, Dungarvan* Signa. ists aie . . . £1,985 


WILMSLOW. —For residence at Wilmslow, Cheshire, 
for Mr. F. C. Lock. Quantities by Messrs. Groome & 
Bettington, Palace-chambers, Hereford :— 

L. Brown & Sons £901 10 Peace & Norquoy £810 0 
J. J. Parish .... 849 O|J. K. Coates, 
Adkinson 828 0 . Wilmslow* .... 797 7 


aowvspe 


WOODBURY (lIreland).—For six hill cuttings. and 
building a bridge, at Woodburn, forthe Larne Rural 
District Council. Mr. John H. Brett, C.E., County 
Court House, Belfast. Quantities by engineer :— 

Woodburn Bridge. l 
A. Rodgers, Carrickfergus 8 . . . £739 0 0 
Hill Cutting. 
J. Dale, Drains Lane 500 0 0 
B. J. Stewart, Ballyboly, Ballynure .. 245 17 6 
Do. Do. . 204 17 6 
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SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And 4 other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Rallway Station. 


RED SANDFACED NIZBED | 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


| 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS Lt 
BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for SNS Waterprosting, 
and Preserving Buildi ing Materiala 


HAM HILL STONE: 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C C. Trak i 
( Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) s 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Hsa, 
‘> Somerset. 


London :—Mr E. A. A. Wiliams, 
16, ven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seysel and Metallic Len 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4. 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materi, 
for damp courses, railway arches, waredow 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds sad nil. 


. rooms, granaries, tun rooms, and ternos 


Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & CO. Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially f.: 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4&8 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, EC. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. ie He 


METCHIM & SON 8, PRINCES STREET. i * a: 


K. CLEMENTS LASE. 10 
UANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES" 
or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather l/-, post 11, 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. | 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, Lw. 


EsrinArxs COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 


Telephone: : 0195. Telegrams: ** Orfeur, e 


ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Flon. 


Special attention is given to the above by 


en Asphalte 


Contractors to 
- Office of Works, The School Beard fer Leades, l. 


For estimates, quotations, and all informatic 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY Hill, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT:i SUPPLY. 
LARGE STDCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N. W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, S.E. 


Purticulars on application. 


LIVERPOOL: 


6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE. 


GLASGOW : 


BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-2D. 
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HE phenomenon 
i} known as “ fire is 
produced by rapid 
chemical reaction 
between certain 
forms of matter 
under certain con- 
ditions, while an 
“ explosion” may 
be caused by the same reaction effected 
under other conditions, and at least an 
elementary knowledge of chemistry must 
be acquired before the laws which govern 
such reactions can be fully compre- 
hended. The book on “ Fire and Explo- 
sion Risks * which has been written by 
Dr. Schwartz to meet the requirements 
of “non-chemists” will, however, 
enable even those altogether ignorant 
of chemistry to learn under what con- 
ditions the common articles of commerce 
take fire or explode, and what precautions 
should be taken to prevent the occurrence 


of the reactions which produce these 


phenomena. 

The book is for the most part written 
in so clear and simple a style that any 
layman of average intelligence can readily 
understand it. Like other books of a 
similar character, it is apt to convey an 
exaggerated impression of the inflammable 
er explosive mature of comparatively 
harmless substances, and to occasion un- 
necessary anxiety. It is designed for the 
“ use of fire insurance officials, fire brigade 
officers, members of the legal profession, 
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Fire aad Explosion Risks: a Handbook dealing 
with the Detection, Investigation, and Prevention of 
Dangers arising from Fires and Explosions of Chemico- 
Technical Substances and Establishments.” By Dr. Von 
Schwartz. Translated by Charles T. C. Salter. London: 
Charles Griffon and Co. Ltd 1904. 


and factory owners,” and it is probable 
that perusal of this book would induce 
some councillors and factory inspectors 
to at once issue rules of an unnecessarily 
vexatious character. For example, the 
stipulation that incandescent electric 
lamps must be protected by a double 
bulb and wire netting may be a reasonable 
requirement in the case of a celluloid 
factory, but would be altogether un- 
reasonable if applied to every description 
of factory. Dr. Schwartz has, however, 
considered it his duty to draw attention 
to all the possible causes of fire and 
explosion, and it has therefore been 
impossible to avoid devoting a con- 
siderable portion of the book to the 
enumeration of some very remote 
dangers. 

The chapters of direct interest to those 
concerned in the design and construction 
of buildings in general, and of factories 
in particular, are those which discuss 
fireproofing, lighting, heating, and the 
protection of buildings from damage 
by lightning ; but the book also contains 
much information of general interest 
concerning the risks of fire outbreaks 
in buildings in which the various classes 
of commercial goods are manufactured 
or stored, and the precautions which 
should be taken to prevent such out- 
breaks. 

In the chapter on fireproofing it is 
stated that of forty-four so-called anti- 
pyrenes (i. e., fireproofing substances) 
tested by P. Lochtin, only the follow- 
ing twelve were found to be efficacious, 
viz., ammonium phosphate, ammonium 
sulphate, ammonium chloride, calcium 
chloride, magnesium chloride, zinc 
chloride, zinc sulphate, stannous 


aluminium hydrate. 

Seventeen of the forty-four substances 
were found to actually favour combustion, 
and one of these was gypsum (calcium 
sulphate), but two pages further on 
gypsum boards for panels and roofing 
are said to have behaved exceedingly 
well when exposed to the action of fire: 
This apparent contradiction is due, no 
doubt, to the fact that when used as an 
antipyrene the gypsum is merely applied 
as a solution or paint to an inflammable 
material, and, although itself absolutely 
non-inflammable, it so injures the 
physical structure of the inflammable 
material that when exposed to fire the 
treated material offers a rougher and 
more exposed surface than the same 
material in its untreated condition: 

The following are the first six of a list 
of nineteen general rules given for 
protecting specially dangerous estab- 
lishments against chemical ” fire risks: — 

(1) Granite, limestone, sandstone, and 
uncovered ironwork must be avoided in 
places where great heat may be generated 
and come into action. Ironwork (girders, 
pillars) must invariably be embedded in 
flame-proof materials. 

(2) Cavities of any kind in roofs, walls, 
flooring, etc., must be filled up with 
uninflammable materials. 

(3) Doors and windows must be made 
to open outwards. Where dangerous 
gases and liquids are produced or used 
there must be no communication, by way 
of doors or windows, with rooms con- 
taining open fires, lights, heating appa- 
ratus, or anything liable to generate 
sparks. Electroglass, a transparent fire- 
proof variety of glass, is suitable for 
dangerous rooms, shops, show-windows, 
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and stairways. Doors should be of wood 
only, covered on both sides with tinplate. 


(4) Stairways must be closed in and 


constructed of flame-proof material. 
(5) Steam, hot water, or hot air 
should be the sole means of heating 


employed. Where stoves are unavoid- 


able, they must be fired from the outside ; 
and the joints must be kept tight, to 
prevent air entering the stove from the 
room. The stove pipes must not be 
placed near any woodwork, and the 
mouths of the pipes must be covered 
with a grati 

(6) The only means of lighting per- 
missible are electric incandescent lamps, 
with double globes and wire cover, or 
properly protected outside lights. All 
taps, switches, etc., for the lamps must 
be placed outside. 

The remaining rules are for the most 
part of interest to works’ managers only. 

The author’s references to high-pressure 
incandescent gas-lighting are faulty and 
misleading. It is stated that a pressure 
of one atmosphere (i. e., nearly 15 Ib. per 
sq. in.) is sufficient to considerably 
increase the illuminating power of coal 
gas, especially in incandescent burners,” 
and that “to maintain this pressure 
where a number of burners are in question 
the working pressure in the pipes has to 
be increased to two to seven atmospheres 
(29 Ib. to 103 lb.). As a matter of 
fact, many of the high-pressure gas lamps 
in use in this country work under a gas 
pressure of less than 4 lb. per sq. in., 
and in no case is a pressure greater than 
2 lb. required. The Lucas lamp, which 
is mentioned as a high-pressure lamp, 
is not a high-pressure lamp, but takes its 
supply directly from the supply pipes 
under the normal district pressure of lese 
than one-tenth of a pound per sq. in. 
Its high efficiency is due to the use of a 
long chimney and the restriction of the 
air inlet around the burner head, so that 
a much larger proportion of air is drawn 
into the mixing tube of the burner than 
is drawn into burners of the common 
type. So far as ordinary luminous 
flames are concerned, the lower the 
pressure the better is the lighting effi- 
ciency of the gas. 

Referring to lighting by means of in- 
candescent electric lamps, Dr. Schwartz 
states that “celluloid articles soon 
explode when exposed to the heat of the 
incandescent lamp, also that a six- 
_teen-candle lamp will char cotton in 
ten minutes, and a very slight draught 
will then suffice to set the cotton on fire, 
the bulb usually bursting afterwards. 
He considers that for these reasons the 
protection afforded by a second bulb 
becomes highly essential.“ In a draper’s 
shop, where flannelette articles may some- 
times remain in actual contact with the 
electric lamps, the use of lamps with 
double bulbs and wire netting constitutes, 
no doubt, a wise precaution, but in 
everyday life there must be a limit 
even to the precautions to be taken 
against fire risks. 

On the subject of electrical installa- 
tions the author makes some very 
sensible observations. He remarks that 
the ordinary public is not in a position 
to judge whether an installation is 
properly carried out or whether the 
material is good; consequently, when the 
purchase of electrical plantisin question, 


the usual tendency is to give the contract 
to the party making the lowest tender. 
The result of this practice is that the 
plant is a constant source of danger 
from fire and a risky object of insurance, 
the danger increasing as the plant grows 


old. He recommends a thorough in- 


spection of the plant once a year 
by a competent electrical expert. The 
greatest source of danger is short circuit- 
ing, for, out of 128 fires known to have 
originated in electric plant in 1898 and 
1899, sixty-three, or nearly 50 per cent., 

were attributable to this phenomenon.” 

One of the most interesting chapters 
of the book is that which discusses 
dangers from lightning. The lower end 
of a lightning conductor should, in the 
opinion of Dr. Schwartz, be connected 
to the town water mains wherever 
possible, and this connexion should be 
made not merely by winding the con- 
ductor several times round the water 
pipe, but also by soldering with suitable 
solder. Conductors should not, he says, 
be connected to gas mains, because gas 
might be ignited at a leaky joint, or the 
lightning might be conducted to a neigh- 
bouring gas meter or gas engine. The 
latter suggestion leads one to inquire 
whether, in the case of conduction along 
a water main, a water consumer in the 
act of drawing water from a stand-pipe 
would not be liable to receive a shock. 
Where no water main is available it is 
recommended that the lower end of the 
conductor be connected to a metal plate 
about 6 sq. ft.in area and grounded about 
6 ft. deep in the soil or in the soil water. 
The popular practice of grounding the 
conductor in a well is condemned as 
dangerous. 

The area protected by a lightning 
conductor is, according to Dr. Schwartz, 
the conical space equal in height to the 
distance between the ground and the 
point of the conductor, and with a base 
comprising a circle with a diameter twice 
the height of the lightning rod. The 
apex of this cone coincides with the point 
of the rod, and if the conductor be 
properly installed everything within this 
area will be protected. The height of 
the rod is determined by the length of 
the roof; if the latter be 45 ft. long, a 
15-foot rod will suffice, but it must be 
erected midway along the roof. In the 
case of very long straight roofs, a 
number of rods must be provided at in- 
tervals not exceeding four times their 
vertical height ; and the rods at each end 
of the row must not be more than one 
and a half times their own height away 
from the ends of the roof.“ 

Attention is drawn to the fact that 
isolated buildings fitted with lightning 
conductors which have remained un- 
damaged for years have suffered injury 
from lightning shortly after a water or 
gas supply has been connected to the 
premises, the lightning having jumped 
from the conductor to the water or gas 
pipes. It is stated that instances of this 
kind have occurred in the case of churches 
at Greifswald and Stralsund, school 
buildings at Itzehoe, and elsewhere ; and 
that gas explosions have been produced 
by such lateral discharges. It is further 
asserted that“ a whole house may be 
rendered fairly proof against lightning 
by completely insulating it, cellar and all, 
floor and walls, by a thick layer of 


asphalte.” The phrase fairly proof” 
is somewhat vague, and no estimate is 
given of the cost of insulatang a house in 
this manner. 


—— 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


REE decisions on workmen's 
compensation require noting, 
two of them having an in. 
ponent bearing on wages and earning: 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. In Midland Railway Company 
v. Sharpe the House of Lords. have 
affirmed the decision of the Court of 
Appeal, and held that certain sums 
paid to a railway guard to meet his 
lodging or board expenses on occasions 
when his duties prevented him from 
returning to his own home were nghtr 
computed as his wages for the purpose oi 
assessing compensation. In James e. 
Ocean Coal Company the Court of Appeai 
have laid down a principle on the questicn 
of assessing compensation where an 
injured workman is capable of earning 
something after an accident. A work- 
man employed as a hauler in a coal mine 
suffered an injury by accident at a time 
when his earuings, including certain per- 
centages, amounted to 34s. a week. 
Whilst incapacitated he was paid lis. a 
week by his employers, but eventually 
he was offered and was able to undertake 
work in the lamp-room at 29s. 5d. At 
that time the percentages paid to men in 
his old employment had dropped, and 
had he been still engaged as a hauler he 
would only have made 29s. 5d. His com- 
pensation was stopped when he resumed 
work, and he applied for arbitration, 
claiming the difference between 29s. 5d. 
and his old wages, 34s. The county 
court judge refused to award any sum, 
since he laid it down as a principle that 
the wages on which the compensation was 
originally fixed must be treated as 
subject to the variation of wages eared 
by persons engaged in similar work, and 
that hence in this case there was no 
„difference to award. The Court of 
Appeal held this enunciation of the 
principle to be erroneous, since the maxi- 
mum sum originally fixed is entirely 
independent of subsequent fluctuations. 
It is to be observed that when an arbi- 
trator has to determine what is tke 
difference between the weekly earning 
before the accident and the amount the 
man is able to earn after the aceidert. 
under schedule 1, par. 2, of the Act he 
is vested with an absolute discretion, and 
hence it was only in laying down a fixed 
principle that he was wrong, and not in 
refusing to award any compensation in 
such circumstances. The third cas, 
Stephens v. Dudbridge Ironworks, is om 
of extreme importance to emplovers who 
wish to avoid litigation by effecting 3 
compromise. The injured workman wa: 
an apprentice under age, living with a 
uncle, who stood in loco parentis, by 
not as legal guardian. The emplover. 
through the uncle, agreed to pay com 
pensation under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, and took a receipt from 
the infant purporting to be an election on 
his part to receive compensation under 
the Act in full satisfaction. Subse 
quently the uncle was duly appointed 
guardian, and an action was brought s: 
common law claiming damages for the 
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Injuries sustained in the accident. The 
Court held that, being an infant, and the 
contract to receive compensation instead 
of damages not being for his benefit, he 
was not estopped from bringing his action, 
as he would have been had he been of full 
age, by virtue of section 1, 2b, of the Act 


— X42. —— 
SIENA AT THE BURLINGTON 
CLUB. | 


present. Mr. Douglas Lang- 
ton’s lectures some little time 
ago at the Royal Institution, to which 
we referred at the time, presented an 
excellent historical and critical sketch 
of the architectural art of Siena, and of 
the character of the people who made it. 
There is at present at Siena itself an 
exhibition of her ancient art, of which 
we shall have something to say on 
another occasion; and the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club has collected in its well- 
known upper room what can be got 
together from English owners to illustrate 
Sienese art. This exhibition, though 
small, is a very representative one. The 
works are arranged as nearly as can be in 
chronological order, and we follow the 
course of Sienese art from its earlier purely 
decorative paintings, with their flat gilt 
surfaces, to the more free and pictorial 
style of Benvenuto and Beccafumi. 

It is not an exhibition to arouse popu- 
lar enthusiasm. Sienese painting, in its 
early and more characteristic forms 
especially, appeals to an acquired taste; 
its style and its interest are so totally 
different not only from picture-painting 
as a modern art, but from the better- 
known forms of early Italian Renaissance 
art. Giotti is a familiar name to many 
who have hardly heard of his Sienese 
contemporary Duccio di Buoninsegna, 
and his works have a natural and 
dramatic expression which many can 
understand who would find the Sienese 
painter only interesting, if at all, as a 
historical study. But that is the value 
of an institution like the Burlington 
Club; it brings before us works for 
which there would be no demand in a 
popular picture-gallery. 

The little walled town on the top of a 
rock, which has attracted so many lovers 
of ancient art of late years, seems indeed 
to have been as much shut up and fenced 
in esthetically as it was materially and 
politically. Her art pursued its own 
path, and dwindled from inanition and 
isolation just as the great art of the Italian 
Renaissance was reaching its largest 
development. To come into the Bur- 
lington Club room is like going into a 
separate and obscure compartment of 
art history, where things are attempted 
and judged by a special standard quite 
apart from that which rules in the great 
world of Renaissance painting. Stiff 
and formal is the art shown here; that 
of producing small pictures of sacred 
subjects, rather symbolical than illus- 
trative, and decorated with gold back- 
grounds and nimbi so as to produce almost 
the effect of a kind of jewellery. Beauty 
of a kind there is in many, not in all; for, 
at the risk of rousing the contempt of the 
amateur in things of Siena, not a few of 
the works here are interesting, to the non- 
collecting mind, more as curiosities than 
in anv other sense. In the preface to the 
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catalogue this restricted interest of 
Sienese art seems to be recognised, and 
the reader prepared for it in advance, by 
the remark that “ Men will always do 
them less than justice until they realise 
that the Sienese painters simply did not 
choose to follow the broad road trodden 
by their fellow artists.” We reject the 
conclusion. Our opinion is that the 
earlier Sienese painters were a set of men 
isolated (to a great extent) by circum- 
stances, and confined within a narrow 
round of their own, from which they could 
not escape. That they did not even try 
may be true enough, but we do not know 
that they were any the more praise- 
worthy for that. Among the later 
painters we do indeed see evidence in this 
room of a certain choice in style, for if we 
compare Benvenuto’s (1470-1524) four 
scenes from the Life of Christ, No. 54 
in the catalogue, with his Portrait of a 
Lady ” (52), it is difficult to realise that 
they are by the same painter, the Christ 
scenes being purely conventional painting 
in a stiff style, and the portrait showing 
how near the artist could go to nature if 
he chose. But among the paintings of 
two centuries earlier there seems no 
evidence of any power but that of paint- 
ing missal-like miniatures of a decorative 
stamp. They shut themselves up in this, 
but they have left us a little curiosity- 
shop of art which has its own peculiar 
interest. 

Among the examples of Duccio 
represented are four scenes from the 
Life of Christ : The Woman of Samaria ; 
the Temptation on the Mount; the 
Raising of Lazarus; and “ Follow Me, 
and I will make you Fishers of Men.” 
There is a naive attempt in all these to 
tell the story in a plain and recognisable 
manner. In the Lazarus the nearest 
figure to the resuscitated corpse puts his 
drapery to his nose, reminding one of a 
similar homely incident in Orcagna’s 
fresco at Pisa. Architectural back- 
grounds play a considerable part in the 
scenes, especially in the Temptation, 
and are of some interest, as being no 
doubt based on what the painter was in 
the habit of seeing around him. The best 
work of Duccio that is exhibited is how- 
ever the Crucifixion ” (4), which belongs 
to his last period, and shows a consider- 
able advance in the drawing and grouping 
of the figures ; the figure of the centurion 
especially is noticeable, and might be 
assigned to a much later date if seen 
alone. The arrangement of the six very 
conventional angels in the sky around the 
head of the cross reverts to the purely 
decorative conception of a scene. In 
several of the paintings of this period, 
by Duccio and others, the folds and 
creases of the drapery are lined out and 
modelled by gold lines; the expression 
in the catalogue in regard to one of these, 
“a dark blue robe heightened with gold,” 
is hardly the right way to put it; the 
gold lines are not a decorative treatment 
of the drapery, they are the method 
employed for modelling it, in order to 
combine drawing with decorative effect. 

The curious picture, attributed to “ the 
School of the Lorenzetti ” (16), in which 
a number of scenes from the lives of 
hermits of the Thebaid are combined into 
one painting, only linked together by the 
foreground landscape with its river, though 
anvthing but beautiful, is worth studying 


as a curiosity, and is full of odd illustra- 
tions of medieval religious legend. 
Among the curious incidents is the 
representation of an angel as a nude 
figure with a gold nimbus; the only 
instance we can recall of a nude angel in 
early art. 

A quarter of a century or so later we 
come on the examples of Simone Martini, 
the most characteristically Sienese of all 
the artists of Siena.“ His Christ Found 
in the Temple ” (18) is a fine example of 
a form of art which may be said to be 
midway between painting and decorative 
illumination ; a cabinet picture in which 
sumptuous decorative effect is kept in 
view in every detail, not excluding, how- 
ever, grace and beauty in some of the 
figures. The picture is in its original 
very well-preserved Gothic frame, with a 
cinquefoiled arch in low relief forming 
a suggestion of a canopy over the picture. 
A still better example of Martini is the 
picture called “‘ Scenes from the Life of 
Christ“ (21), in which the two figures 
representing the Annunciation, the angel 
in a panel on one side of the frame and the 
Virgin in the opposite panel, are of real 
beauty and expressiveness. Here again 
we see the practice of lining out the 
drapery folds with gold. 

Space will not permit of our doing more 
than mentioning a few other of the most 
interesting among the works exhibited. 
The Annunciation by Giovanni di Paolo 
(1403-1480) is noteworthy, among other 
things, for the curious and elaborate 
architectural details—the gables in con- 
cave curved lines with a gold boss in each 
tympanum, with the careful effort to 
draw them in perspective, and the canopy 
or roof of segmental section, divided into- 
small squares of alternate green and gold, 
and each ornamented with a square 
flower like the “‘dogtooth’”’ ornament. 
of Early English architecture. In the 
picture of “St. Bernardino Preaching,” 
by Vecchietta (1412-1480), we come on 
entirely Renaissance architecture—pilas- 
ters with gilt classic capitals, gilt con- 
soles, etc.; though this is much the same 
date as Giovanni di Paolo’s much more 
Gothic architecture just referred to. In 
the Flagellation of a Saint ”?” (38), of 
the School of Matteo di Giovanni (1430 
circa-1495), we have a most orderly 
Renaissance classic treatment, niches 
with pilasters and small pediments, etc. ; 
while in another interior of the same school 
and date (43) there is a curious mixture 
of orthodox classic detail with long 
clustered Gothic shafts. The archi- 
tectural student will notice the row of 
wide round-arched niches of almost 
purely Roman character which form the- 
base of the architectural composition. 
The Madonna and two Saints ” (48), by. 
Pietro di Domenico (1457-1501), is notice- 
able for the tender expression in the. 
graceful head of the virgin. 

The later works have less of interest, 
since the peculiar Sienese style of de- 
corative treatment has been abandoned, 
while the freedom and beauty of the 
greater Renaissance are not reached. 
The large Venus” of Girolamo. del 
Pacchia (1477-1535) is an ugly nude, 

* Simone Martini, it may be as well to observe, is 
the painter who, owing to a mistake of Vasari’s, who 
confounded him with Lippo Memmi, was known 
in art histories till a comparatively recent period as 
Simone Memmi. We have found the mistake still 


lingering in an Encyclopedia published only ten or 
fifteen years ago. Š 
C 
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with nothing to recommend it. There 
is spirited action in the “Flight of 
Cleelia,” by Beccafumi, the most pro- 
minent of the later names (1479-1549); 
but then for the kind of thing it is not 
good enough. The Roman background, 
with the naive representations of the 
Castle of St. Angelo and the Colosseum 
(neither of which of course existed at the 
supposed date of Clolia), is interesting 
as an exemplification of the historic cov- 
fusion of mind in regard to ancient 
Rome. ; 

There are two cases of objects illus- 
trating the minor arts in Siena. Among 
these are to be noted some curious 
triangular tiles from the original pave- 
ment of the Piccolomini Library at 
Siena, bearing the Piccolomini cogni- 
sance of a yellow crescent on a blue 
ground ; a magnificent illuminated initial 
letter on vellum (case A, 10); a circular 
dish of rich and unusual ornament 
(A 12); an illuminated frontispiece of 
the Book of the Biccherna for the year 
1460 (A 15); and some interesting 
porcelain work and painted wooden 
panels in case B. In the room down- 
stairs is a splendid frame in carved 
walnut wood, about as fine an example of 
wood-carving as could be seen, attributed 
to the school of Antonio Barilli. This is 
lent from South Kensington, and may be 
-known to some of our readers already. 

The greater part of the callection, how- 
ever, consists of work not generally acces- 
. sible or known except to collectors and 
students. Do you know anything of 
early Sienese art?” we asked a friend a 
day or two since. Not now, he rephed, 
“ but I shall next week; I am going to 
the Burlington Club.” That is the real 
value of these exhibitions at the Burling- 
ton Club; they afford opportunity for the 
public—those who care to seck admission 
—to extend their knowledge of art- 
history; an opportunity greatly aided in 
this instance bv Mr. Langton Douglas’s 
learned and interesting treatise which 
forms the preface to the catalogue. 

— 8 — 
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, OwIxq to the greatly ìn- 
5 Badge. creased traffic across the 
Nile at Cairo the bridge 
known as the Grand Pont de Kasr-en-Nil 
has for a long time been inadequate for 
the requirements of the city. A scheme 
was prepared some time ago for substi- 
tuting a steel superstructure for the 
existing iron span so as to increase the 
width of the bridge by nearly 20 ft., but 
nothing has been done in this direction 
up to the present. A still more useful 
project, however, is now on the point of 
being commenced—namely, the con- 
struction of new cross-river communica- 
tions to connect Old Cairo with Ghizeh. 
The plans for this undertaking were pre- 
pared in 1902 by the instructions of the 
Public Works Ministry, and the works, 
which are about to be taken in hand, will 
include a bridge 500 metres long by 
20 metres wide, spanning the main 
branch of the Nile between Ghizeh and 
Roda Island, and two subsidiary bridges 
85 metres long by 12 metres wide between 
Roda Jsland and Old Cairo. New roads 
to the length of more than 2,000 metres 
are also to be constructed on the island, 
and there is no doubt that the new com- | 


muni¢ations will be much appreciated by 
residents and visitors alike. The western 
abutment of the main bridge will be at 
the commencement of the Pyramids Road, 
and we presume this point will ultimately 
be connected by a new tramway route 
with the central quarter of the city. 


NExr to the new Croton 
dam the most important 
work of the kind in the 
United States is the dam intended to 
create the Lake Cheesman reservoir for 
the water supply of Denver, Colorado. 
It was designed as a gravity dam, but 
owing to the contiguration of the gorge 
the natural form of structure for the 
site is curved in plan. As the full 
section of a gravity dam could be 
retained in conjunction with the arched 
form, and without involving additional 
masonry, the up-stream face was curved 
to a radius of 400 ft. The dam is built 
of granite masonry laid in Portland 
cement mortar, and the foundation is 
solid granite rock. Measured from the 
average level of the foundation to the 
roadway, the total height of the dam 
is 227 ft., the thickness being 176 ft. at 
the base, and 18 ft. at the level 190 ft. 
above datum, this thickness being main- 
tained to the top of the structure. It 
is estimated that the pressure against 
the dam will be that due to a depth of 
224 ft., which considerably exceeds 
the depth of water against any previously 
built structure of the kind. Compared 
with such well-known examples as the 
Villar, Periyar, and Furens dams, this 
work seems somewhat slender, but, on 
the other hand, the base being consider- 
ably longer than the top, the small 
radius of curvature, and the superior 
quality and weight of the masonry 
constitute elements of strength that 
should not be overlooked. 


Lake 
Cheesman 
Dam. 


THE question of what con- 
stitutes a “tenement fac- 
torx“ was again before the 
Courts in the case of Brass v. London 
County Council (20 Times L. Rep. 464). 
Tenement factories are defined by the 
new Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, 
as factories “ where mechanical power 
is supplied to different parts of the same 
building occupied by different persons 
for the purpose of anv manufacturing 
process or handicraft in such manner 
that these parts constitute in law 
separate factories,’ and the meaning 
of this section has been interpreted 
to include only tenement buildings 
used as factories when the mechanical 
power is derived from one source. The 
building in question consisted of three 
floors and a basement, and was occupied 


“Tenement 
Factories.” 


by a paper-cutting company which 
supplied its own mechanical power, 


manufacturers of paper and wood boxes 
who did the same, and by Brass, who on 
his part of the premises used no mechani- 
cal power. The two businesses each 
supplying themselves with separate 
mechanical power rendered this not a 
factory to which section 14, which pro- 
vides for means of escape in case of fire, 
had application. This decision practi- 
cally follows that in the case of Toller v. 
Spiers and Pond. on which we commented 
in our issue of December 27, 1902. and 
seems to direct attention to a flaw in the 


Act, since there can be no less risk, but 
rather greater danger, from fire where 
mechanical force is being generated in 
separate parts of the building than when 
it is drawn from one source, and seeing 
that such undertakings are becoming 
more common in these days of larger 
buildings, and the larger the building the 
greater the risk of fire and the inereased 
probability of mechanical force being 
separately generated on the floors in 
different occupation, all such buildings 
should certainly be brought within the 
ambit of the Act. 


Gas Supply THE case of The Gas Light 

to Successive and Coke Company r. 
„ Tenants. ` : 

Cannon Brewery, com- 
mented upon by us in our issue for 
March 21, 1903, has been carried to the 
House of Lords, and the decision of the 
Court of Appeal has been reversed, and 
the case of Gas Light and Coke Company 
v. Meade, decided in 1876, has been rein- 
stated. The question decided is one of 
general importance. The Cannon 
Brewery had purchased the interest of a 
former tenant in certain premises, and 
were carrying on his business there. The 
former tenant had left his gas rate unpaid. 
and the Gas Company were trving to 
render the Brewery Company liable for 
these arrears. The Gas Company based 
their claim upon section 18 of their Act of 
1872, which provides— 

“In case any consumer leave the premises 
where gus was supplied to him without paving 
the rate or meter rent due from him, the company 
shall not require from the next tenant of the 
premises payment of the arrears so left unpaid 
unless the incoming tenant agreed with the 
defaulting consumer to pay the arrears, or unless 
the incoming tenant shall continue the trade or 
business of the outgoing tenant, and shall have 
paid to ——, the outgoing tenant, a consideration 
for so doing, but the company shall, notwith- 
standing any such arrears, in the absence of 
collusion between the outgoing and incoming 
tenant, supply gas to the incoming tenant as 


required by this Act on being required by him to 
do 8). 


The Brewery Company did not require 
any gas to be supplied, therefore the 
Gas Company were unable to bring anv 
compulsion to bear by cutting off the gas 
supply. but the Court of Appeal heli 
that since the requirements of the section 
as to carrying on the business, etc., were 
fulfilled, in this case the Gas Company 
could“ require payment“ of the arrears 
by action against the Brewery Company. 
The House of Lords have reversed this 
decision in considered judgments, the 
ground of which may shortly be stated 
to be that unless the incoming tenant 
„requires“ the Gas Company to supply 
gas the section does not apply at all. 
Where however the incoming tenant 
desires a supply of gas his position may 
not be so satisfactory, as the Gas Com- 
pany may then make a contract with him 
making the supply conditional on his 
paving arrears, if he is continuing th» 
business within the section, or even if he 
is not may possibly cut off the supply. 
This latter point remains indoubt ; it was 
so decided in Meade’s case, but this was 
overruled in the Court of Appeal. The 
Lords have reversed the Court of Appeal. 
but on another ground, and Lord Davev 
specially states this question to be left 
open, although he intimates that Meade’s 
case may have rightly decided it. In- 
coming tenants requiring gas had better 
make agreements with the out goin: 


tenant as to arrears if they continue on 
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his business, until such time as the law on 
these matters is made to accord a little 
more with justice and equity. 


On Friday evening pf last 
week Professor Rutherford, 
of Montreal, gave a most 
Interesting address at the Royal Insti- 
tution on “ Radiation and Emanation 
of Radium.” The lecturer first gave a 


Radium. 


brief summary of the properties of radium. 


It is known that it is continually giving 
off three kinds of radiations, and an 
emanation which is a gas-like substance. 
The alpha rays carry positive charges 
of electricitv, have very little penetrative 
power, and only suffer deviation when 
passing through very strong magnetic 
fields. The beta rays have much greater 
penetrative power, carry negative charges 
of electricitv, and are easily deflected by a 
magnet. The gamma rays are not 
affected by a magnet at all, and have very 
great penetrative power. They seem 


to be very similar to Röntgen rays. 
The emanation given off by radium: 


behaves like a gas, and is condensed 


by cold. When a radium salt was dis- 


solved in water this emanation was 
liberated, and it possessed 75 
per cent. of the characteristic powers 
of radium. Professor Rutherford stated 


that this emanation from radium was' 
not a stable element, but was continually : 


changing into something else. Under 
certain circumstances some atoms of 
the radium became unstable and split 
up, being shot off at great velocities. 
‘These fragments of atoms formed tran- 
sition elements. He calculated that in 


50,000 years a mass of radium would have 


ceased to exist, the fragments of the 
atoms that once composed it forming new 
substances. Sir William Ramsay has 
shown that the radium emanation pro- 
duced helium, and there was now con- 
siderable experimental evidence proving 
that the atoms forming the alpha rays 
were atoms of helium. The lecturer 
was of opinion that radium was itself a 
transition element, and so must be pro- 
duced from some other element. The 
amount of radium in the crust of the 
earth was sufficient to account for the 
rise of temperature as we go downwards. 
Lord Kelvin’s limit as to the age of the 
earth, therefore, which was deduced 
from considering it as a sphere cooling 
in space, would have to be modified. 
This would enable the physicist to grant 
the biologist and geologist the lengthy 
periods they require for evolution. 


In a valuable paper read to 
the Physical Society on 
March 11, and published in 
the Philosophical Magazine for May, 
Dr. Charles Chree, F.R.S., has discussed 
the problem of the “ whirling ” of shafts, 
and has given what appears to us to be 
the true solution. The phenomenon of 
whirling is well known to electricians and 
also to the manufacturers of high-speed 
engines. When an engine and a dynamo 
are directly coupled together there are 
many cases on record of the shaft 
fracturing at a particular speed, although 
a very large factor of safety had been 
allowed. In most cases no flaws in the 
metal at the fracture could be dis- 
covered, and the orthodox explanation 
of the phenomenon was that the period of 


The Whirling 
of Shafts. 


some oscillation of the crank shaft. 


-synchronised with a periodic fluctuation, 


of the electrical load on the dynamo, thus 
setting up resonance. Professor Dun- 
kerley has discussed the problem very 
fully, both theoretically and experi- 
mentally, in a lengthy paper published 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1894. Dr. Chree shows that the very 
lengthy formule given by Dunkerley 
can be simplified, and he gives one or two. 
simple formule that will be most useful 
to the engineer. The method he adopts 
of getting these formulæ is due to Lord 
Rayleigh, and the result is a triumph of 
mathematical ingenuity. We see that 
the explanation of whirling is extra- 
ordinarily simple, and the wonder is that, 
apparently no one has ever thought of. it 
before. When a shaft held at one or 
both ends is acted on by forces tending 
to bend it, on the removal of these forces 
it tends to return to its original straight 
position; in doing so it overshoots the 
mark, and so a lateral vibration is set up. 
If the shaft be rotating round its longi- 
tudinal axis and be displaced laterally, 
the elastic forces tend to bring it back to 
the undisturbed position, but the “ çen- 
trifugal forces have exactly the opposite 
effect ; they diminish the righting forces, 
and so make the vibrations slower. In 
the particular case when the period of 
rotation of the shaft equals the period of 


its lateral vibration, then the righting 


power vanishes and stresses of any 
magnitude can arise. When the rotors 
of the dynamos or the fly wheels. or 
pulleys fixed on the shaft are heavy the 
period of the lateral vibration is low, and 
experience has proved that the whirling, 
that ensues can fracture any shaft, how- 
ever strong. We had occasion two years 
ago to study several cases of shafts 
breaking due to whirling, and Dr. 
Chree’s formule seem to us to be in exact 
accordance with practical experience.. 


London TRE Report of the Medical 
Medical Ofìcer’s Officer of Health for the 

Report. City of London, for 1903, 
deals of course very largely with matters 
which do not come into our province— 
purely medical questions of the adultera- 
tion of food, provisions in regard to in- 


.fectious disease, etc. Among points which 


affect the construction of buildings; the 
subject of the kitchens of restaurants is 
considered at some length, and the medical 
officer expresses the strong opinion 
that underground kitchens in hotels and 
restaurants should be discountenanced, 
and that if the London County Council 
General Powers Bill 1904 comes into 
operation, it would be to the public ` 
advantage to abolish underground 
kitchens by law, at all such places. On 
this subject the medical officer remarks— 


“Without mechanical means, it is almost 
impossible to properly ventilate a kitchen placed 
in a baseinent. In many cases the ventilation 


has to be partially obtained by means of open’ 


gratings on the footway pavement—indeed in 
some instances nothing else can be had. As a 
consequence, mud, filth, and dust finds access to 
the kitchens—indecd, it is a common thing to 
observe marks of expectoration through these 
gratings, one occupier even being obliged to 
attach a brass notice requesting the casual 
passer-by not to spit down one of the openings. 
Others attach movable trays beneath, but this 
only partly obviates the ev il.” 


The want of proper sanitary accommo- 
dation for both sexes, in connexion with 
hotel kitchens, is also strongly commented 
on. Complaints are also continually 


reàeived of want of proper sanitary 


,accommodation i in connexion with offices, 


especially .in cases where women are 
employed as clerks. These points should 
be taken into consideration by those 


who are planning and erecting hotels, 


Pesan Is: or offices. 


Harcourt House, LHE freehold of No: 19, on 
Cavendish- ‘the west side of the square 
, *auere- to which it has a frontage 
some 154 ft., with a depth of 112 ft., 
offered for sale. Formerly known as 
Bingley House, it was erected (of stone) 
in, 1722-3 for Robert Benson, Lord 
Bingley, after whose death in 1731 it was 
purchased by Simon, second Viscount 
and first Earl Harcourt, who sold it to 
William second Duke of Portland: 
Amongst the King’s collection of draw- 
ings in the British Museum is preserved a 
copy of J. Rocque’s print, showing the 
original design :— 
As it was drawn by Mr. [probably Thomas] 
Archer, but built and altered to what it now is by 
Edward Wilcox, Esquire.” 
The square was laid out as Oxford-square 
in or about 1717, on land in Marylebone- 
fields that belonged to the dower which 
Lady Henrietta Cavendish FHolles 
brought, in 1713, to her husband Edward 
Harley, second Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer. The stabling and offices at the 
rear, in Welbeck-street, of Harcourt 
House were built by Samuel Ware. Whilst 


the mansion, latterly occupied by the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, has been shorn 
of the somewhat forbidding features 


which ‘were commented upon in the 
New Critical Review of the Public 
Buildings in London,“ 1736. Its high 
front wall, courtyard, and general air of 
seclusion give it an unusual aspect, which 
is less common in London than in the 
older ‘aristocratic faubourgs of Paris: 
The house is plotted in Rocque’s map of 
1744-6. For some time it had no neigh- 


bour in the square other than the two 


wings (on the north side) attributed to 


Edward Shepherd (though some say by 
John James) of the mansion of which the 


King’s Library contains a print by 
H. Hulsbergh, dedicated to the Duchess 
of Chandos and lettered :— 

The elevation of a new house intended for 
His Grace the Duke of Chandos, in Marybone 
Fields. Designed by John Price, Architect, 1720. 
J. Price, Inyen. et Del. H. Hulsbergh, sculpt.” 
Price’s elevation does not show the two 
wings, The one at the corner of Chandos- 
street appears in T. Malton's aquatint of 
July, 1800. Both have been rebuilt since. 


Changes in THE new premises which 
„ have just been completed, 
n. after Mr. Arthur Blomfield’s 
designs for the London and Provincial 
Bank (and described in our number of 
April 30), stand upon the site of a portion 
of the block of five houses, New Bank- 
buildings, erected at that corner of 
Prince’s-street and Lothbury in 1808-10 
from designs by Sir John Soane; the 
houses, of which Nos. 1 and 2 remain, 
with their facade now broken, were built 
when he widened and straightened 
Prince’s-street, taking some of the ground 
for his enlargement of the Bank of 
England. In the Soane Museum is a set 
of plans, signed by him, and entitled 
“The Five Houses in Prince’s Street 
called ‘New Bank Buildings,’ erected 
1807-1810 upon ground recently bought 
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by the Bank of England.” The land was 
bought for 20,000“. from the Grocers’ 
Company. The same collection contains 
some variant designs for the premises 
No. 19 in Old Jewry, which completed the 
block on the west side. No. 19, Old 
Jewry, was built by Soane in 1818-9 for 
the National Debt Redemption and Life 
Annuities business. It has lately been 
rebuilt by Mr. Arthur Blomfield, Messrs. 
W. Cubitt and Company being the con- 
tractors, for occupation by the Public 
Works Loan Office ; the now vacant space 
between No. 19, Old Jewry, and No. 3, 
New Bank-buildings, is reserved for a new 
National Debt Office, in complement of 
Mr. Arthur Blomfield’s scheme for the 
entire group of offices. Soane designed 
also (1811) Thellussons’ banking-house in 
Meeting House-court, named after the 
Meeting House, which, with three other 
messuages and some almshouses, formed 
the site of No. 19 and a space at the rear. 
The almshouses had been founded there 
with a bequest in 1551 by Dame Elizabeth 
Morys of her property in the parish of 
St. Olave Jewry to the Armourers’ and 
Braziers Company, who sold the Morys 
trust estate in that quarter for 10,000/. to 
the Governors of the Bank of England. 
Soane’s plans plot the sites of the 
Grocers’ (former) Hall and garden, the old 
Meeting House, the court (formerly Wind- 
mill-court), and the almshouses in Old 
Jewry. | 


Morland's THE collection of pictures 
Pictures at in the large upstairs gallery 
Kensington. at the Indian Museum testi- 

fies that poor, besotted George Morland 
must have been a diligent worker in his 
sober intervals, or that he worked pretty 
fast. As an artist, he was well worth 
commemorating by a centenary exhibi- 
tion, and the collection shows more 
variety of subject and purpose in his 
pictures than he is generally credited 
with. The best, however, are of the class 
of subjects by which he is best known ; 
farmyards and farm animals, horses more 
especially. Among the best of these are 
„Winter (24), in which the white cow 
foreshortened is admirable; ‘“ The Blind 
White Horse (27), unable to find the 
water-trough, which in its way is quite 
pathetic; “ Horses in a Stable (64); 
“ The Piggery”? (69); and the life-size 
painting of a dog (76). The pictures in 
which landscape forms an important 
element show that Morland had an 
intuitive feeling for composition, though 
the treatment of foliage, both in regard 
to colour and detail, is very mannered ; 
a point, however, in which greater 
painters of the same period can keep him 
in countenance. There are two or three 
seashore scenes, which have all nearlv 
the same composition (Nos. 8, 17, and 
60); the large one entitled Wreckers“ 
(17) has a fine wild effect of storm in it, 
but the treatment of the sea is poor. 
One of the best and most effective 
pictures of Morland’s favourite class of 
subject“ The Catastrophe —is not in 
the collection; it represents with great 
force and spirit the collapse of a farmer’s 
cart and all its passengers by the fall of 
the horse. The picture was at one of the 
Burlington House loan exhibitions a good 
many years ago, and we were rather dis- 
appointed not to find it in the South 
Kensington collection. 
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RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE ROMAN 
FORUM 


The news of the discovery within the large 
concrete base which probably belongs to the 
equestrian statue of Domitian* (Builder. 
January 2, 1904, p. 3) of a block of travertine 
containing, in a nearly square cay: five speci- 
mens of prehistoric pottery, created a consider- 
able sensation in archeological circles. Upon 
March 9 Commendatore Boni, in searching for 
traces of the inaugural ceremonies which he 
supposed had been observed when the monu- 
ment was dedicated, came upon a slab of 
travertine embedded some 3 ft. deep in the 
concrete of the base. The slab was 4 ft. square 
and 1 ft. thick, and on its removal the next day 
it was found that it covered the block of traver- 
tine already referred to, which was of the same 
dimensions, and contained, in a cavity of 
slightly trapezoidal shape, the sides of which are 
each 2 ft. in length and the depth l ft., five 
pots, which resemble very closely those which 
have been, and are still being, discovered 
in the prehistoric cemetery close to the temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina. One of them is 
globular, red, with striated sides; another is a 
small black amphora with a double spiral 
incised decoration ; two others are small black 
cups, with incised decoration; while the fifth 
is, to borrow an everyday analogy, of the 
shape of a clotted cream pot, yellowish, with 
bands of red painted upon it, and one small 
handle in tie upper part. 

The vases were left in situ for a few days, 
and then removed one by one in the presence 
of the King of Italy, who has taken a consider- 
able interest in the present excavations. In 
the largest was found a piece of unrefined gold, 
but a few pieces of pitch and some fragments 
of 1 e were the only other objects that 
were detected in the earth in which the vases 
were embedded. 

The meaning of the discovery is anything 
but clear. Commendatore Boni believes the 
vases to have been placed in the stone at the 
ceremony of the inauguration of the monument 
—the laying of the foundation stone, as we 
should call it—and the custom would thus be 
one of those which has come down to us from 
very early times. It is perhaps curious that 
no coins of the realm ” should have been 
found; copies of contemporary newspapers 
we could not expect. But there are more 
serious objections. In the first place, could an 
equestrian statue of an emperor be regarded 
as a sacred building, and therefore be inaugu- 
rated with solemn rites ? And, in the second 
place, how came these prehistoric vases to be 
available at the time of Domitian ? 

We should have to suppose that a store of 
them was preserved by the priests for use on 
such occasions. We know that the simpurium 
Nume (King Numa’s sacrificial bowl, which 
was made of rough earthenware, and black in 
colour) continued to be an object of veneration 
for many centuries, and the brotherhood of the 
Arvales, one of the most ancient of the priest- 
hoods, prayed and sacrificed to vases which had 
come down to them from remote antiquity. 
In fact, when excavations were made on the 
site of their sacred grove in 1868, some fragments 
of undoubtedly prehistoric pottery were dis- 
covered which may have belonged to some of 
these very objects of veneration. 

We are told that they were extremely like 
the specimens which hai come to light in the 
primitive cemeteries of the Alban Hills, and 
utterly dissimilar from the pottery of a later 
date, which was habitually found in the exca- 
vations of Rome and its neighbourhood. (It 
is, however, to be noticed that they were not 
found in any part of the sacred buildings, 
but in an underground chamber, the character 
of which is not more nearly defined.) 

This fact is of considerable weight in con- 
nection with the present discovery, but there is 
a certain amount of difference between the 
preservation of prehistoric pottery as an object 
of worship and the existence of a stock of it 
which was available for use when required for 
inaugural purposes. If, on the other hand, we 
suppose that vases of this primitive nature were 
still manufactured (even for sacred purposes 
alone, for which in several cases, e.g., in the 


* The discovery of a hole in the centre of the base, 
which would have served to contain a support for the 
body of the horse, has rendered the attribution of the 
base to this statue more probable, for hitherto it was 
a little hard to see how the three shallow cavities in 
the blocks of travertine, in which the hoofs were sup- 
posed to have been fixed, could have been a sufficient 
foundation tor so great a weight as a bronze equestrian 
Stat e abort sis tines life-size, 
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worship of Vesta, the use of earthenware vessel; 
always formed part of the prescribed ritual) 
in the Ist century, A. D., we are in danger of 
upsetting the whole of our chronologica 
system of the development of the potter's art. 

It is not that the secret had necessarily beeg 
lost. Commendatore Boni, after many experi- 
ments in order to find out how the ancients 
had made it, was able to imitate the pre. 
historic pottery almost exactly—so exactly 
in fact, that he was obliged to date the pots 
he had made in order to avoid confusiog' 
But such a survival of a primitive style of 
manufacture would be difficult to admit, from 
what we know of the development of art and 
decoration in Rome. 

Another theory has been suggested by 
Professor Barnabei, the ex-director of the 
Department of Antiquities, in one of the daily 
papers (Giornale d'Italia. April 2), and merits 
consideration. Further investigations on the 
south-west side of the base have revealed the 
presence of a portion of a human skeleton at s 
very considerable depth below the level of the 
Forum of the Imperial time, and below many 
different strata, each representing a period of 
human life, so that it would seem that here 
there had been a burial-ground at some remote 
date. Is it not possible that in the course of 
the construction of the base the workmen cime 
upon a prehistoric tomb, and, out of respect 
for the dead, enclosed the vases from it in the 
solid concrete mass? But, it may well be asked, 
what happened to the remains of the deceased ? 
for no ashes and no bones were found in any of 
the vases. Professor Barnabei’s explanation, 
therefore, cannot be treated as altogether 
satisfactory; but, as we have seen, Commen- 
datore Boni's is open to certain objections also. 
In the meantime, the discovery remains one of 
the most mysterious of the many inexplicable 
finds that have been made during the present 
excavations. 

Between the base of which we have been 
speaking and the temple of the deitied Julius. 
Cesar there has come to light the concrete 
base of another statue, of similar construction. 
In both cases the concrete, waich was below 
the ground level, has been allowed to set 
between planks supported by vertical beams, 
and has not been faced in any way. Remains 
of the wood itself may, in fact, often be seen in 
such concrete constructions, and the marks it 
leaves are always clear. 

The new base stands in front of the temple 
of Castor and Pollux, where Livy (IX., 43) tells 
us that an equestrian stature was erected 
in honour of Quintus Marcius Tremulus, consul 
in 306 B.c., and conqueror of the Heraici, a tribe 
who dwelt in the mountains to the south-east 
of Rome. There are no remains, however, at 
present to be seen of this early monument, 
though the excavations are by no means 
complete, and have not yet been carried to any 
great depth. What is visible at present is 
merely the upper portion of a concrete base of 
the b period, perhaps, on which rest. 
some blocks of travertine, belonging to some 
still later restoration, as the coacrete has been 
cut away to take them. There are also one or 
two of the marble blocks of the actual pedestal. 

In the course of the excavations a fragment of 
a marble architrave, bearing the words Pro 
felicitate,” came to light, which fitted on to- 
another fragment previously discovered, with 
the names of the Emperors Arcadius and 
Honorius, and of Aurelius Symmachus, the well- 
known statesman of the last quarter of the IVth 
century, A. D., who dedicated the monument to 
which the architrave belonged. 

The south-east end of the Forum of the late 
Republic was marked by a road, traces of 
which have been found beneath the founda- 
tions of the temple of Julius Cesar, erected 
after his death, and under those of the Arch of 
Augustus, which stood between this temple 
and the temple of Castor and Pollux. The road 
would have passed just south-east of the last- 
named temple, between it and the Lacus Ju- 
turne—the basin in which the sacred spring of 
Juturna still rises. 

Immediately to the north-west of, and parallel 
to, this road ran a line of those small rect- 
angular pits lined with slabs of stone which 
have been found in other parts of the Forum, 
and are believed to have some ritual significance. 
Here,as on the south-west and north-west sides — 
in front of the Basilica Julia and the Rostra 
respectively—they may well b2 held to mark 
the limits of the open area of the Forum of the 
time of Julius Cæsar and Augustus, just as those 
which run in three parallel lines near the 
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boundary between the earlier Comitium and 
the earlier Forum preserve the older (solar) 
orientation. Seven of them have so far been 
discovered, of which two are beneath the 
foundations of the temple of Cæsar. 

In the Basilica of Constantine the marble 
pavement is now being exposed to view, and, 
though it is much damaged, several pieces of 
it, 5 of elaborate patterns of different - 
colo varieties, are visible. But it is the 
primitive Forum and the cemeteries that 
preceded it that are now the object of the 
greatest interest; and it is difficult to foresee 
what discoveries the future may have in store 
for us. The exploration of the necropolis close 
to the temple of Antoninus and Faustina is not 
yet complete; and already traces of another 
close to the great concrete base in the centre of 
the Forum have been found, and await further 
investigation. It will be interesting to see 
whether these burial grounds belonged to 
different tribes or no, and to what extent 
they confirm the traditional history of the 
origins of the city of Rome. 

THomas ASHBY, JUN. 


—ꝛ p33 W. ᷣ— 


COMPETITION FOR THE NEW STOCK 
EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER. 


THE designs submitted by architects in this 
competition were exhibited in the present 
Stock Exchange, Manchester, last week. Six 
local firms had been invited to compete, and 
on the advice of the assessor, Mr. J. J. Burnet, 
A. R. S. A., F. R. I. B. A., the Committee have 
selected the design prepared by Messrs. Brad - 
shaw and Gass of Bolton, the estimated 
cost of which is 30,0002. The conditions of the 
competition were carefully prepared and it is 
probably due to Mr. Burnet that they were so 
favourable to the competing architects. The 
number of drawings was limited and the small 
scale of 16 ft. to an inch was specified for all the 
plans, elevations, and sections; one sheet of 
details to a scale of 4 ft. to an inch was, however, 
required. To each firm submitting a design in 
accordance with the conditions a fee of fifty 
guineas was promised. The accommodation 
desired for the purposes of the Stock Exchange 
was given in detail, the principal room being 
a house or market to measure 80 ft. 
by 50 ft. or thereabouts, but the competitors 
were also asked to provide a number of offices 
and other rooms which could be let to tenants 
and also to state the annual rental which these 
might be expected to produce. With reference 
to these offices the competitors were allowed 
a free hand, but the Committee stated that they 
had been advised that a number sufficient to 
produce a rental of 1, 800“. could be provided 
in the building in addition to the accommodation 
required for the Stock Exchange. The site 
is a rectangle in the centre of the city, almost 
equidistant from Market-street and Cross- 
street, and measures about 120 ft. by 100 ft. 
It is bounded on or towards the north by 
Norfolk-street, on the west by Pall Mall, on the 
east by Sussex-street, and on the south by 
Kent-street. All these streets are narrow, 
the two last being little more than alleys. 
Norfolk-street is the widest of the four, but 
Pall Mall has probably the largest amount of 
vehicular traffic. These facts do not appear 
to have been considered in all their bearings by 
some of the competitors. It is obvious that the 
best 1 for the private offices (that is to 
say, those intended to be let) is on the Norfolk- 
street front, and that the frontages to Sussex- 
street and Kent- street are the least suitable for 
this purpose. Stock- exchanges, we are told, 
are sometimes not unlike bear-gardens, but 
perhaps this is a libel; be this as it may, the 
house ” ought not to adjoin either of the two 
principal streets, and the Committee-room 
ought certainly to be placed so that the noise 
of the traffic will not prove a nuisance. The 
difficulties of the problem were increased by the 
fact that there are ancient lights on the opposite 
sides of the streets, and the competitors were 
informed that the heights of the external walls 
of the new building must not exceed those of 
the buildings now on the site. 

In the accepted design by Messrs. Bradshaw 
and Gass the house measuring 78 ft. by 
49 ft. is on the ground floor and occupies nearly 
the whole of the rear half of the site towards 
Kent-street ; five rooms for telephones and 
telegrams are placed at the Pall Mall end of the 
% house,” and the members’ smoke-room, 
reading-room, and cloak-room at the other end. 
The principal entrance is at the highest part of 
Norfolk-street near Sussex-street, a small lobby 


for the porter and also three small inquiry- 
boxes being placed on the left of the vestibule. 
Between this and the north-east corner of the 
“ house are the principal hall and staircase 
(28 ft. by 18 ft.), and the members’ lavatories 
are to the right of this with windows in a small 
central area. Another entrance for members 
is shown on the Pall Mall front as required by 
the conditions. Two entrances are provided 
for the private offices, one in Pall Mall and the 
other in Norfolk-street, and five private offices 
are shown on the ground floor on the Norfolk- 
street-front, the staircase for these being lighted 
from the central area. The arrangement of 
this floor is excellent, and in the planning of the 
Stock Exchange portion the internal architec- 
tural effect has been carefully considered. 
The position of the principal entrance near the 
highest part of the site has the advantage of 
allowing the basement-rooms to be better 
lighted than in some of the other designs. In 
the basement the accommodation includes 
five private offices and two strong- rooms 
towards Norfolk-street, and a private show- 
room towards Pall Mall, and also the Stock 
Exchange clearing-room, clerks’ lavatories 
and smoke-room, messengers’ room, stores, 
and heating and ventilating rooms. On the 
first floor, the secretary’s office is placed over 
the principal vestibule, etc., the general office 
(28 ft. by 19 ft.) over part of the hall and over 
the lavatories, and the Board-room (32 ft. 
by 22 ft.) over the smoke-rogm and reading- 
room on the Sussex-street side of the building. 
The strong-room adjoining the Board-room is 
not altogether satisfactory, as two of the adja- 
cent walls are carried by girders over the room 
below. Nine private offices are provided on 
the Norfolk-street and Pall Mall fronts, and are 
approached by two staircases ; the lavatories, 
etc., are lighted from the central area. The 
greater part of the house is carried up 
through this story. Fifteen private offices are 
shown on the second floor, together with two 
staircases, lavatories, store-rooms, etc. ; on the 
third floor there are eleven private offices, etc., 
and a telegraph-operators’ room (30 ft. by 
29 ft.) with kitchen and lavatory, etc. ; on the 
fourth floor in the highest part of the roof are 
the battery-room, and another room which 
can be let or divided to form a caretaker’s 
house. It will be seen that forty-five private 
offices and a show-room are provided in this 
design, and nearly all are on the two principal 
fronts of the building. The office corridors on 
the first and second 18855 are not well lighted, 
but the plans as a whole are decidedly good. 
The elevations are also meritorious. The 
. front (towards Norfolk- street) has a 
central portion in five bays, rusticated to the 
top of the ground story; the office entrance is in 
the middle bay, and the wide opening in each 
bay on the ground floor is spanned by a seg- 
mental arch. Pilasters run through the two 
upper stories to the main cornice, with bay 
windows between them on the first floor, and 
three-light windows on the second floor, the 
lights having columns between and at the sides. 
The third floor rooms are lighted by dormers. 
The principal entrance (to the left of the central 
rtion) is lacking in di nity, and is surmounted 
y two pairs of coupled columns supporting an 
entablature and curved pediment, in the 
tympanum of which a window is placed. This 
rtion of the building is terminated at a lower 
evel than the central portion on account of the 
ancient lights in Sussex-street. A similar 
feature is adopted to the right of the central 
portion, but with a window on the ground floor 
instead of a door. The detail drawing differs 
considerably from the small-scale drawings, 
and is in many respects an improvement, but 
the entrances generally are somewhat feebly 
designed. The internal details shown on the 
-inch scale have considerable merit; the 
‘house ” has marble columns and a central 
dome with toplight and pendentives, and the 
internal effect will probably be satisfactory, 
although the numerous arches of different 
curvature and the method of supporting the 
dome do not strike us as altogether happy. 
Messrs. Willoughbý and Langham have 
submitted two complete designs (A and B) 
and also alternative elevations of Design B. 
In Design A the whole of the ground floor, 
with the exception of the staircase to the private 
offices, is devoted to the Stock Exchange. The 
principal entrance is in the same position as in 
the accepted design, and affords access through 
a large vestibule to the house,” which measures 
80 ft. by 50 ft. and has one end towards Sussex- 
street, the longer sides being (as in the accepted 


Sussex-street. 


design) parallel to Norfolk- street. The tele- 
phone - room is placed between the rear side of 
the house ” and Kent- street, and is unneces- 
sarily large (80 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in.). The mes- 
sengers’ room, secretary’s office, general office, 
and typist’s room, and the second entrance to 
the Exchange extend along the whole of the’ 
Pall Mall front on this floor, and the Norfolk- 
street front is entirely occupied by the entrances: 
to the Exchange and to the private offices, 
and by the waiting-room, cloak-room, and 
lavatories, and one side of the typist’s room. 
On the first floor, the smoke-room, lounge and 
reading-room are placed over the telephone- 
room and approached by stairs from the 
„house; the Committee-room is over the 
secretary’s and general offices on the noisiest 
side of the building (the Pall Mall front), and 
four private offices are provided on the Norfolk- 
street side. Seventeen private offices are 
shown on the third floor, approached by one 
staircase only, and the messengers’ kitchen is 
also on this floor; the corridors depend for 
their light to a very large extent on borrowed! 
lights. The third floor contains the telegraph- 
operators’ room (43 ft. by 26 ft.), mess-room,. 
and battery-room, and six private offices, and 
on the fourth floor (in the roof) are rooms for the: 
caretaker or for private offices. In the base- 
ment there are four private offices and a large 
private ware-room (65 ft. by 44 ft.), clearing- 
room, clerks’ smoke-room and cloak-room, etc. 
Altogether this design provides only thirty-one 
private offices and a ware-room, and the best 
portions of the ground and first floors are almost 
exclusively occupied by the minor rooms of the 
Exchange. 

Design B is in some respects more satisfactory, 
three private offices on the Norfolk-street front 
being provided on the ground floor, but the 
smaller rooms of the Exchange and the upper 

art of the house occupy the whole of the 

rst floor. Fourteen private offices are showm 
on the second floor, one group of four being 
badly designed en sutte, so that three must be- 
traversed in succession to reach the fourth.. 
On the third floor there are twelve private 
offices, and four on the fourth. 

The elevations are well designed, the roofs: 
being well managed and the detail good, and 
the internal effect of the houses would be very~ 
pleasing, but the plans are not as compact as in- 
the accepted design, and the private offices are 
less numerous. 

In Messrs. T. Worthington and Son’s design, 
the house is planned in the shape of a Greek 
cross with four short arms, one of which adjoins: 
The telephone-room is placed 
between the house and Kent-street, the 
secretarial department along the Pall Mall 
front, and the library and committee-room 
adjoining Norfolk-street. Between the secre- 
tarial department and the house is a wide 
corridor or hall approached at one end from. 
Norfolk-street and at one side from Pall Mall.. 
This is an excellent plan, but does not provide - 
any private offices on the principal floor. On 
the frst floor there are ten private offices with ^ 
two staircases, etc.; and also a balcony and 
smoke-room for members. On the second floor 
there are eighteen private offices grouped 
around the dome of the “ house, but there is - 
only one staircase for these; twelve private 
offices are provided on the third floor, and there 
are the telegraph-operators’ rooms and a private 
studio on the fourth floor. The stairs are not 
very well arranged, but a lift is provided up to 
the third floor. The elevations are spoilt by a 
curious and (as far as we can see) unnecessary ` 
gap on the second and third floors of the Norfolk 
street front, and two windows shown on the’ 
plan in the Pall Mall front do not appear in the: 
elevation. 

Messrs. Waddington, Son, and Dunkerley 

lace the house in the same position as in 

esign A submitted by Messrs. Willoughby and 
Langham, with the telephone-room, two smoke- 
rooms, and two groups of conveniences along- 
side Kent-street, a large vestibule, members” 
entrance, and cloak-room adjoining Pall Mall, 
and the reading-room, two private offices, and 
staircase, and the principal entrance for members 
towards Norfolk-street. This is an excellent 
arrangement but the upper floors are less 
satisfactory. The secretarial department and. 
committee-room occupy the best positions on: 
the Norfolk-street and Pall Mall fronts on the 
first floor, these rooms and eleven private: 
offices being arranged in a quadrangle around: 
the upper part of the central portion of the- 
„house, and the only direct light to the corridor 
around the quadrangle is at the two staircases. 
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Monumental Headstone, Eastbourne Cemetery. Mr. H. H. Statham, Architect. 


On the second floor there are twenty-two 
private offices, and a room of insufficient size 
orqthe telegraph operators; here, again, part of 
the corridor is inadequately ligh Twenty- 
four private offices are shown on the third 
floor and ten on the fourth. This design 
provides a greater number of private offices 
than any other design. The principal eleva- 
tions are freely treated, and some of the detail 
is rather crude; the principal feature is an 
arcade on the second floor with rusticated 
columns supporting semicircular arches, and 
with a square-headed window in each bay. 
The elevations to Kent-street and Sussex-street 
have been left to take care of themselves and 
do not exhibit any attempt at grouping or 
ornament. 

Messrs. J. Beaumont and Son have placed 
the house along the Pall Mall front, and 
show a shop at the angle of Norfolk- street and 
Sussex -street, and four private offices behind 
this in Sussex-street and Kent- street. Seven 
private offices are provided on the first floor, 
eleven on the second, and nine on the third. 
The elevation to Pall Mall is effectively grouped, 
but the planning is defective, particularly in 
the location of the various rooms. 

The sixth competitor was Mr. T. Sington. 
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New VICARAGE, DARESBURY, WaARRINGTON.— 
The foundation stone of a new vicarage at 
Daresbury was laid recently. Messrs. W. and 
Sdgar Owen are the architects for the work, 
ché: builder being Mr. W. Wood. 


MONUMENTAL HEADSTONE, EAST. 
BOURNE CEMETERY. 


THis is a head-stone for the grave of a lady 
of Cornish family, and the form and treatment 
were therefore on a type found amon 
ancient Cornish crosses—the open or pie 
cross at the head of a stele or slab with pyra- 
midal outline. In this case the line of the sides 
has an entasis. Some of the Cornish crosses of 
this type have a simple decoration in the shape 
of a groove or channel up the centre. As two 
texts were to be carved on the stone, this 
ancient form suggested the idea of treating the 
texts as a vertical ornament up the centre of 
the cross on each side ; the spaces between the 
letters being sunk, leaving the lettering flush 
with the face of the stone. On one side the 
inscription, reading upward from the bottom to 
the top, runs— When I awake up after Thy 
likeness, I shall be satisfied with it” ; on the 
other side — Her children rise up and call her 
blessed.” 

The memorial inscription, on the other side, 
is in gun-metal letters let into the stone on the 
blank space below where*the cross commences ; 
the side shown here being really the back, as 
it was not desired that the inscription should 
be included in the illustration. The other side 
is, however, the same, except that the letters 
“A” and a are worked into the band of 
transverse ornament. 

The design is by Mr. H. H. Statham, and was 
carried out in Hopton wood stone, by Messrs. 
Farmer and Brindley, from his detail drawings. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, ALDERMANBURY, 
CHURCH. 


By their resolution, carried with only two 
dissentients, on the 20th ult., the parishioners, 
who own the advowson, recorded for the fourth 
time since 1862 their rejection of the Bishop ef 
London's proposal to pull down this chureb 
and unite the benefice to that of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, with St. Michael Bassishaw. The 
church was restored forty years ago, and in 
1898 was repaired and Ee aS from the 
designs‘and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Lewis E. G. Collins, who re-instated three pairs of 
old oak doors which had been concealed under 
a deal casing, and in which a large number 
of leaden bullets were found to be embedded. 
After the Great Fire the church was rebuilt in 
1677 by Sir Christopher Wren, at a cost of 
5,2371. 3s 6d., in Aldermanbury, where the 
aldermen formerly had their Court Hall cited 
by Stow—a circumstance that may have given 
a name to the street ; that derivation. however, 
is not beyond dispute. Between 1331 and the 
Dissolution the church appertained to the 
Elsing Hospital, also of the same dedication. by 
London Wall. The former edifice, partly re 
built by Sir William Eastfield in the inning 
of the XVth century had a cloister around the 
graveyard. Wien's church, constructed of 
stone, is 72 ft. long, 45 ft. wide, and 38 ft. high. 


as we read in the Parentalia.“ Composite 
columns, having six intercolumniations, se te 
the aisles from the nave, which has a ceilmg of 


the barrel-vault type, containing two semi- 
circular windows, with arch ribe and modelled 
plasterwork ; the main cornice extends down 
each side of the nave at the springing of the 
vaulting immediately over the columns. The 
east end has a high rounded window and a 
middle cornice with an angle iment. The 
tower, having raised coigns (as the body of 
the church) and large belfry openi carries 
a bold cornice and a partly open ustrade 
with pinnacles at the angles, from within which 
rises 8 square lantern. In the lower stage of the 
lantern are the clock and dials. The upper stage 
is pierced with round-headed and railed open- 
ings, and is surmounted by a concaved roof 
rising to a point, on which stands the vane. 
About eighty years ago the windows of the 
whole church were filled with heavy Lom- 
bardesque tracery, which has an ill-effect. In 
the course of some repairs was found, near the 
communion-table, the coffin, bearing his name, 
of Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, which had been 
taken thither from St. Peter’s-in-the-Towe. 
three years after his death and laid near the 
remains of his only son, Lord Wem. We may 
mention the burial in the church of two 
5 Henry Condell and John Heminge, 
hakespeare's fellow players, whom the poet 
did not forget when making his will, and to 
whom we owe the first collection of his plays. 
published by them in the folio of 1623. A 
monument to their memory erected in the 


churchyard in July, 1897, by Mr. C. C. 
Walker, of Lilleshall Old Hall, Shropshire, is of 
carries a 


55 red Aberdeen granite, an 
ust of Shakes modelled in bronze by 
Mr. C. J. Allen from that in Stratford-on-Avon 
church and the Droeshout portrait. The 
monument in the church, with busts of Richard 
Chandler (1691) and his brother John (1686), 

the crest of a pelican on her nest—a 
device carved in stone also on the front of a 
house in Aldermanbury, which Archer in his 
“ Vestiges of London says was occupied by 
them. Wren's church of St. Michael Bassishaw. 
was dismantled in October, 1899; the benefice 
is united to that of the neighbouring church of 
St. Lawrence Jewry. 


— eor 


Sessions HALL, Preston.—The new sessions 
hall at Preston ia now neari completion. 
The new building is erected in Longridge 
stone, so far as the extérnal masonry is con- 
cerned, and the main entrance is in Harris. 
street. Above the doorway rises a tower to 
the height of 165 ft. The building consists of 
two courthouses, 49 ft. by 39 ft, with accessory 
chambers and an assembly hall. The stone 
work has been executed by Mr. David Tullis 
and Sons, the woodwork has been carried out 
by Mr. T. Cottam, and the ornamental meta! 
work is by Mr. Omar R. Albrow, of Wandsworth- 
common, S. W., who also supplied the electric 
light fittings. Artificial light in the courts 
will be supplied by eight electroliers, each 
carrying seven lights. The oost is estimated 
at 90,000/., and the building has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. Littler, in the English 
Renaissance style. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 

A MwLAx PD Counties District Meeting of 
the members of the Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers was held at Buxton 
on Friday and Saturday, May 20 and 21. 
Mr. W. Weaver, C.E., of Kensington, occupied 
the chair, and there were present Messrs. 
J. Lemon, Southampton; J. T. Eayers, Bir- 
mingham; T. H. abbicom, Bristol; W. 
N. Blair, St. Pancras; J. Norrington, 
London; J. Price, Birmingham; C. Jones, 
Ealing; W. H. Dorman, Armagh; H. Richard- 
son, Handsworth; C. Lowe, Hampstead; T. 
Cole, Westminster, secretary; G. rat 
Oswestry; W. H. Grieves, Buxton; A. ; 
Greatorex, West Bromwich, and others. 

Captain Brown, chairman of the Urban 
District Council, offered the delegates a hearty 
welcome to Buxton. There were many things in 
the neighbourhood which would be of great 
interest to them as engineers. 

The President thanked the Chairman for 
the cordial reception given to the Association. 

Mr. A. E. Davis, Shrewsbury, proposed the 
re-election of Mr. Richardson, of Handsworth, 
as honorary secretary for the Midland district. 

Mr. Grieves, Buxton, seconded, and it was 
unanimously carried. 

Mr. Richardson briefly acknowledged his 
re-election. 


Municipal Works of Buzton. 

Mr. W. H. Grieves, Surveyor to the Urban 
District Council, read a paper on the Municipal 
Works of Buxton. He said for a small town 
Buxton, with its tract of elevated hills and 
moorland, its beautiful gardens, its stone-built 
public and private buildings dotted here and 
there on the sloping hills, was certainly one of 
the most picturesque, as well as one of the most 
fashionable resorts in the United Kingdom. 
It was in 1859 that out of portions of the three 
townships of Buxton, Fairfield and Hartington 
Upper Quarter, the local board district was 
onginally formed under the Local Government 
Act of 1858. The district had an area of 
1,275 acres, with a rateable value of over 90,00%., 
having during the last ten years increased by 
over 35,000. The population was estimated at 
11,500, having almost doubled itself since 1881. 
The estimated season population was from 
15,000 to 20,000. The death-rate, according 
to the latest report of Dr. Turner, the 
medical officer of health, was 11°090 from all 
causes, including the visiting population, 
but with a corrected death rate of 9°727 as 
fairly chargeable against the normal population. 
The birth-rate last year was 21°5 per 1,000. 
The general district rate was 3s. in the J., 
including Id. for free library. The water rate 
was ls. in the Z., having a year ago been increased 
2d. in the I., and the poor-rate was 2s. in the l. 
There were about 1,900 houses in the district. 

Since the town became a local governing body, 
and more so since it succeeded to the more 
dignified title of Urban District Council, the 
members of which had always been animated 
with the desire to make the town more popular 
and attractive, Buxton had rapidly increased 
in population and rateable value, so much 80 
that people were agreed that it ought to possess 
a charter of incorporation of its own. This 
might have been the case but for the fact that the 
neighbouring urban district of Fairfield. which 
was for all practical purposes part of Buxton, 
being dependent on Buxton for its gas supply, 
for the treatment of part of its sewage, and partly 
for its water supply, did not yet see eye to eye 
with the Buxton Council, it being generally 
admitted that when application for such a 
charter was made it should be made with the 
idea of the two councils becoming one and 
making the application together. 

The Council possessed its own waterworks, 
its own gasworks, and its own electricity 
undertaking ; the policy of the Council being, 
that if there was any benefit to be derived 
from these and other undertakings the rate- 
pavers at large should have the benefit. At 
the present time the Council were promoting 
a Bill in Parliament to purchase from the 
Duke of Devonshire the famous thermal baths 
and waters, the purchase price being 25,0001. 
and 1,000. per annum perpetual chief rent. 
If the Bill was obtained, this would add yet 
another profitable undertaking to the Council's 
possessions. The average number of bathers 
for the last twenty years exceeded 62,000 per 
annum. The pump-room was erected and 
presented to the town in 1894 by the Duke 
of Devonshire. The uniform temperature of 
the natural mineral water, which was the same 


Fahrenheit. 


as that supplied to the baths, was 82 deg. 
The yield of the springs was 
about 120,000 gallons per day. It was estimated 
that over one million glasses of these warm 
waters were drunk every year. Another public 
building is the town hall, which was built 
in 1877 at a cost of 10,000. 

The gardens, which are considered to be the 
most beautiful in the country, belong to the 
Buxton Gardens Company. A few months ago 
a gentleman residing in Buxton handed over 
to the trustees the sum of 10,0002. for providing 
twelve homes for aged people. The Duke 
of Devonshire has given the necessary land for 
the homes, which are to be called the Miln- 
thorpe Homes, after the generous donor. 

There were 20 miles of roads repairable by 
the inhabitants, and just over 3 miles of main 
roads, towards the repair and maintenance 
of which the County Council contribute. The 
carriageways for the most part were macada- 
mised with the local limestone. Other carriage- 
ways were repaired with tarred stone by the 
Council’s men out of the local limestone, 
but these were not satisfactory where there was 
very heavy traffic. The success of a tar- 
macadam road depended on a number of points 
which require careful watching. First, the 
stone must be perfectly clean and dry ; second, 
the boiling of the admixture to the proper 


| consistency so that it should be neither too 


brittle nor too soft; then it was better for it to 
lie in the shed a few weeks before being laid 
down. It required experienced men to lay 
it down. The method adopted by the author 
in making a tar-macadam road was when the 
foundation had been prepared to put down a 
3 in. layer of 14 in. mesh-stone, then roll carefully 
with the steam-roller ; then spread a 2-in. layer 
of ł in. mesh of gravel, and roll as before; and 
finally cover interstices with } in. fine gravel, 
and roll again. It was difficult, in this country, 
at any rate, to have just the weather best suited 
for laying asphalt. It was no use laying it in 
wet weather, in cold weather the stuff could not 
be spread satisfactorily unless it was heated, and 
in very hot sun it is just the reverse, so that a 
good deal depended on the weather. A very 
important question for the making-up or repair- 
ing of a tar-stone road, and one upon which the 
life of the road, to a very great extent depended, 
was that of the diversion of traffic during such 
making-up of repairs. The author was confident 
that unless traftic was completely diverted and 
kept off a week or two, a successful road could 
not be made. Nothing was more harmful to 
such a road than in wet weather traffic carrying 
dirt and mud from a macadamised road on 
to a newly-made asphalt road, for thus the dirt 
and mud worked into the asphalt takes out 
the very nature of it, and the road, sooner or 
later, would perish. The average cost of 
making-up an asphalt road was from ls. 9d. 
to 2s. per square yard, whilst to repair a similar 
road cost about Is. per square yard. Originally 
the footpaths were all gravelled, except in the 
centre of the town, where they were flagged. 
Now all footpaths were made of tar-stone, 
and application had been made to sanction a 
loan to complete the conversion of the foot paths 
to asphalt. The cost of the footpaths varied 
from ls. 6d. to 2s. per square yard, accordin 
to the distance the material had to be canted: 
If an asphalt footpath has not worn very much, 
a system of veneering with hot tar and dust 
which was adopted by the author five or six 
ears ago answers very well. It costs very 
ittle, but is a great saving to the footpath. 

In reference to flagged footpaths, in April, 
1898, the author had laid on the footpath at 
the top of the Terrace-road, forty-six square 
yards of concrete flags, made from the limestone, 
gravel, and cement, as anexperiment. Although 
six years had passed, the flags seem to be none 
the worse. Since then these flags had been 
adopted on some of the more important foot- 
paths of the town. The Duke of Devonshire 
had them laid in front of the hot baths, and 
the Gardens Company in front of the gardens, 
These flags possess many advantages over the 
ordinary York flag. They geta much moreeven 
surface, a footpath with a much more pleasing 
appearance, not at all slippery, which quickly 
dries after rain, and, above all, was very much 
cheaper. The method of mixing and making 
was all by hand. It was made of three, four, 
or five parts of limestone, gravel, and dust, 
according to the purpose for which it was 
to be used, and one of Earl's cement. The 
concrete was thus moulded in frames specially 
made and clipped with iron bands. These 
stood in the shed another day drying, when 
the bands were removed, and the frames taken 


away, and the third day the article was ready 
for removal, and was at once stacked out in 
the weather. The longer the material was 
weathered, the better it would stand when 
fixed in position. Owing to the soft nature 
of the limestone of which the roads were con- 
structed, they required a good deal of attention 
at all seasons of the year, for in summer they 
were very dusty, and in wet weather dirty, 
so that the scraper and horse-brush are pretty 
much in evidence. It would, therefore, not 
surprise the members to know that the Council 
had adopted a suggestion to try the new disin- 
fectant dust layer Westrumite.” Two tons 
of the liquid had already been purchased, 
and the members would have an opportunity 
of seeing some of the roads which had been 
treated with Westrumite.“ The author hoped 
for his own comfort, as well as for the general 
benefit of the community, that it would be a 
great success. 

As the Duke of Devonshire was the ground 
landlord, it was seldom necessary to make 
private roads up under the Public Health 
Act, 1875. Generally speaking, private roads 
were made under an arrangement with the 
Duke’s agent, and in all cases the Council 
carried out the work, charging the cost to the 
Duke. Three of such roads were now under 
construction. Owing to a dispute which arose 
on the question of water sights between the 
council and the Duke of Devonshire, and which 
lasted for a period of about four years, no land 
whatever was sold by him during that period, 
and therefore new roads had not been so much 
needed. New buildings had not gone up, as 
they otherwise would have done, in consequence. 
The result of the dispute was that in 1902 the 
Council obtained an Act of Parliament giving 
authority to spend the sum of 170,000}. in new 
waterworks. In this Act the Council had 
some very important sanitary clauses inserted. 
Perhaps the most important section was that 
where the Council might order houses, etc., to 
be drained by a combined operation without 
necessarily becoming a sewer. The author was 
of the opinion that the section referred to would 
remove, as far as Buxton is concerned, any 
difficulty which might crop up in the future 
as to the question of liability by owners in 
respect to the maintenance and repair of drains 
to houses built after the passing of the Buxton 
Urban District Council Act, 1902. It would be 
remembered that section 19 of the Public 
Health Act (Amendment Act, 1890) provided 
that where two or more houses belonging to 
„different owners were connected with a 
5 sewer by a single private drain, the 
ocal authority might in the case of defective 
drainage require the owner or occupier to 
remedy the same, or, in default, do the work 
themselves, and recover the expenses incurred, 
etc. The assumption was that if the same 
drain under exactly similar conditions drained 
two or more houses belonging to the same 
owner, then the local authority could not 
require the owner or occupier to remedy the 
same, but would be obliged to do the work 
themselves. The position was absurd. The sewer 
age system of the town was designed by the 
late Sir Robert Rawlinson in 1860, and had 
recently been extended at the rate of 1,000 yards 
per annum. The sewers, of which there were 
over 36 miles, vary from 36 in. near the outfall 
to 9 in. in the upper parts of the district. 
Originally all surface water was passed into 
the sewers. The reason was obvious, as in 187] 
the population was 3,717, and then there were 
no water-closets or baths. Now there were 
3,500 water-closets and over 800 baths. The 
sewers were laid in open joints, and had very 
little work to do, and consequently in various 
parts of the town connections were made from 
the river to the sewers, in order that during 
the time of floods these river storm over- 
flows would come into action, and the sewers 
would then get the necessary flushing. Of 
course, owing to the increase of population, 
water-closets, baths, etc.. these connections 
consequent upon the increased flow of sewage 
had given a great deal of trouble, and most of 
tlem—where discovered—had been stopped up. 
In 1900 alone 250,000 gallons per day of surface 
and spring water were diverted from the sewers 
into the river; and, as circumstances permitted, 
this work was carried on, and the separate 
system was gradually being adopted. The 
dry weather flow at present was 1.000.000 
gallons per day. From a detritus tank the 
sewage passed into three existing cage- 
pits, and in these were two additional ones 
provided in the new scheme, where the solids, 
such as rags, orange-peel, etc., were arrested 
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and emptied daily into a pit, from which they 
were carted away to the farms. After passing 
the cages the sewage, which was treated by 
chemical precipitation, was mixed with the 
recipitant, which was composed of—(a) 
atural iron water, which flowed to the works 
by gravitation from a disused colliery-heading 
three miles away. This water contained six to 
seven grains per gallon of iron and an appreci- 
able quantity of sulphate of alumina. In 
Dr. Thresh’s opinion this iron water was more 
effective than any artificial precipitant he 
knows. (ö) Milk of lime. The lime was delivered 
on the works in lump, and was obtained from 
the Lime Firms Company, not far from the works. 
The proportion was about 60 grains of lime 
to the gallon of iron water, and the whole was 
mixed with five or six times its volume of sewage. 
This was then agitated by two small water- 
wheels driven by the sewage itself, and then 
assed into the settling or precipitating tanks. 
hese tanks were three in number, and were 
260 ft. long by 75 ft. wide. At the outer end 
they were 5 ft. deep, and at the inlet 7 ft.; 
and were sub-divided by cross walls, which 
alternately allowed the sewage to pass under 
and over the same, thus giving the precipitant 
time to deposit the solids in suspension to the 
bottom of the tanks. They had a total capacity 
of 770,000 gallons, and were made to work in 
duplicate, whilst the third alternately was 
being cleaned out. The sludge gravitated to a 
well at the inner end, and was lifted by a centri- 
fugal pump into a sludge tank at the back of 
the press room. This tank had a capacity of 
124 cubic yards. The sludge is pressed into 
cake by two of Johnson’s air compressors. 
The cake possessed good fertilising qualities 
for growing grass, etc. No charge was made 
for the sludge cake, and farmers took it away ; 
and the Council use the remainder on their 
farm of 40 acres, which farm was used for 
producing the hay required for the horses, 
and also for turning out the horses in the summer- 
time. 

The sewage, after having been treated in the 
way described, then flows out of the tanks 
over a sill, and in this way had produced a 
most satisfactory effluent—as far as precipita- 
tion effluents go—for upwards of sixteen years. 
But even this effluent did not satisfy the 
Council, as in a dry summer, owing to the 
river rising just above the town, sometimes 
nothing but the sewage effluent is passing down 
the river; and although the effluent might be 
good enough to turn into any stream, yet it 
was not satisfactory to leave a stream composed 
of sewage effluent only. Therefore, after much 
eXperimenting with various kinds of filters, the 
Council received the sanction of the Local 
Government Board to construct new filter beds, 
and the contract was let to Mr. J. S. Dawson, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., of Blackpool, chief assistant 
to the surveyor, who acted as resident engineer. 

Three clarifiers, or intermittent streaming 
filters, had been constructed on land imme- 
diately below the precipitating tanks, and 
which was already in the possession of the 
Council. These beds had an aggregate depth 
of about 5 ft., with an area of about 1,000 
square yards. Through these the tank effluent 
would pass before sending it down to the 
filters. They were so arranged that they 
could be worked either upward or downward at 
will. The beds, underdrained, were com- 

osed of larger media than the filter- beds 

low. The sewage would be distributed over 
the clarifiers by means of wooden troughs, 
and pass out either over the sill at the bottom 
or through the penstock. The sewage from the 
precipitating tanks and clarifiers was delivered 
at the new works into a feed-channel, at a 
level of 870.42 above Ordnance datum, 4 ft. 
6 in. wide and 18 in. deep. This channel was 
controlled by penstocks, so that any part 
of the filters could be working or resting at will. 
The concrete floors were 9 in. thick, worked u 
to a smooth surface, with a fall from ack 
division wall to the centre, and from the inlet 
side to the outlet. From the centre of each 
bed a 12-in. pipe communicated with the 
effluent channel. 

The question of distribution of the sewage 
over the filters was not lost sight of; and the 
Council, after visiting several places where 
automatic distributors were at work, decided 
in favour of Adam’s patent Cresset revolving 
distributors, which are driven automatically 
by the head of liquid in the feed-channel. 

So far the filtering media had been obtained 
from the Council destructor works, and also 
some hundreds of tons were purchased from 
outside the district; the clinker was first 


put in the bed and gradually reduced in size 
till the top layer, of a depth of 6 in. to 9 in., 
was composed of the }-in. ashes. The total 
depth of the bed was 4 ft. 6 in. The increased 
depth would be completed as the clinker is 
roduced at the destructor. From the purchase 
y the town of the waterworks, in 1874, the 
position of the water supply remained some- 
what stationary until the year 1886, when 
the Lightwood reservoir was enlarged. Then 
the total holding capacity of the various 
reservoirs, viz., Lightwood, Cold Springs, 
Burbage and Watford, was 84 million gallons. 
In 1892 the Council realised the necessity of 
still further increasing the storage capacity, and 
constructed a new reservoir at Burbage, which 
increased the storage capacity by 15 million 
gallons. The collecting area, which rises 
above the reservoirs from 1,230 to 1,800 feet 
above sea level, was a tract of moorland and 
wooded country over four miles long ana half a 
mile wide, and had an area of about 1,900 
acres. This area was absolutely free from 
population and cultivation. The reservoirs 
were all within two miles of the town. 

The Council obtained an Act of Parliament 
in 1902, sanctioning the construction of a new 
reservoir, with a storage capacity of 80 million 
gallons, and aqueducts for conveying the water 
to the reservoir. The estimated cost, including 
lands and casements, etc., was 170,000/. The 
contract for the reservoir, which was being 
constructed from the designs of Messrs. G. N. 
Hill and Sons, was, in December last, let to 
Messrs. Fisher and Le Fann, of Belfast. 

The consumption of water in Buxton was 
greatly in excess of towns of similar size, 
owing to the large number of water-closets, 
baths, carriages, char-a-bancs, etc., and the 
supply to the railway companies. The con- 
sumption per head reached nearly 40 gallons, 
which was often exceeded in the summer time. 
The by-laws in force were adopted eighteen 


years ago, and based on the model by-laws of | 


the Local Government Board. Those relating 
to the disconnexion and ventilation of the 
drains were only put in force some seven years 
ago; up to then the custom was to allow the 
sewers, in addition to the open manhole system, 
to ventilate themselves through the ventilating 
shafts erected on private drains. At first the 
builders did not take kindly to the change, 
but so far from-any difficulty arising, they had 
in many cases provided themselves with the 
necessary stoppers for testing, so that it is far 
less trouble for the surveyor to test the drains 
than formerly. In the case of new buildings, 
the whole of the drainage was hydraulically 
tested before being covered up. 

A two-cell destructor was erected in 1886, ata 
cost of 1, 8361. (exclusive of site), of the Man- 
love, Alliott and Frye type. The cost of 
collecting the refuse was 2s. 3d. per ton, and 
the cost of burning the same, including repairs 
to the cells, etc., was 11d. per ton. 


Mr. J. Price, Birmingham, proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Grieves for his paper. After 
using cement for twenty-five years he had 
come to the conclusion that it was one of the 
most fickle subjects they had to deal with ; 
unless the greatest precautions were taken 
with the cement which the manufacturer 
delivered on to their premises, the results 
were not such as they would like. He had 
some cement which passed every possible test 
and yet absolutely failed. It passed the test for 
fineness, for tensile strain, and for slowly 
setting, yet that cement in many cases cracked 
to such an extent that they had to discontinue 
the use of it. 

Mr. MacBrair, Lincoln, seconded the vote of 
thanks. It seemed to him they had a very 
extensive process of a disposal. In these 
days they thought if they had an effluent 
which went through one or two contact beds 
they had one good enough to go anywhere. 

Mr. C. Jones, Ealing, pointed out that the 
position of Buxton as a health-resort was 
ditferent from most towns, and they had not to 
consider the expense, but the good name and 
character of the town. 

Mr. Lacey, Oswestry, congratulated the 
town on possessing the waterworks, gasworks, 
and electrical undertaking. 

Mr. Greatorex, West Bromwich, thought a 
better stone should be used on the more impor- 
tant thoroughfares. The advantages would 
more than outbalance the disadvantage of cost. 
To have the streets constantly torn up was a 
matter of annoyance to shopkeepers and 
visitors. 


Mr. Price, Lytham, said he envied Buxton the 
power it had to deal with combined drainage. 

he previous week his Council had a Bill in 
Parliament, and one of the clauses was to get 
similar power, but their agent told them it was 
no use attempting to override the public law 
by a private Act. 

Mr. Cox, Manchester, Mr. Taylor, Newcastle, 
and others, having contributed to the dis- 
cussion, the vote of thanks was unanimously 
passed. 

The members were entertained to luncheon ; 
and the afternoon was devoted to visits to the 
electricity works, and the bacteria filter beds. 

On Saturday further visits were made to 
the Dorlow Lime and Stone Company’s works 
at Hindlow, Mr. A. W. Spencer's new lime 
works, and the works and Hoffman kiln of the 
Buxton Lime Firms Company. 

On Monday an excursion was arranged to 
Chatsworth House and Haddon Hall. 


— . — 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER VISITS: 


I.—Moor Park, RICKMANSWORTH. 


THE current series of summer visits com- 
menced on Saturday, the 14th inst., when, in fine 
weather, a body of some thirty-five members 
assembled at Moor Park, Rickmansworth, with 
the object of studying this well-known classic 
house. Under the guidance of Mr. H. B. 
Couchman, agent to the estate, the gardens, 
tea-house and lodge, standing on the north 
side of the Watford-road skirting the k, 
were first visited. These are early XVIII th 
century brick buildings, very interesting in 
themselves, and are the only remaining parts 
belonging to a larger dwelling, now destroyed, 
known as Hampton House. The lodge sets 
back from the road about 20 ft., and the massive 

arden walls are built to form a semi-circular 
orecourt which is laid out in two grass plots. 
The effect is attractive, and one which might 
be more often attempted in present-day work. 
Behind this building is the tea room—a kind 
of garden house, octagonal in form with plaster- 
vaulted ceiling enriched in the Adam manner. 
Entering the park, which is here bordered 
by a famous avenue of limes, the site of a 
historic moated house was pointed out, in 
which, with much other tradition, Cardinal 
Wolsey is said to have lived and entertained 
his King on a scale of some magnificence. 

The present house was built originally of 
brick, about 1685, by the Duke of Monmouth, 
after purchasing the estate, and was encased 
in Portland stone in 1720 by a succeeding 
owner, who added the portico on the north 
front ; for this later work an Italian architect, 
Giacomo Leoni, was employed. The trans- 
formation cannot be said to be successful from 
all points of view, although a sense of dignity 
is present. A large Corinthian order, embraci 
three floors, is applied, with columns ad 
pilasters eae upon pedestals, and the heavy 
entablature is lavishly carved in orthodox 
detail, giving the impression of an overpowering 
effect on the other features, which indicate 
an idea of the true scale of the house. One 
result of the use of the order is the distortion 
of the ground floor and top floor windows. 
The portico is of such great height that no 
directly useful purpose is served by its intro- 
duction. This dressing of the fronts was the 
oo of the ostentatious fashion of the 
ay. 

The plan of the house is typical of the period ; 
high, rectangular rooms placed on the four 
fronts, with the principal ground floor apart- 
ments arranged intercommunicating, whilst 
two . staircases occupy positions 
unsui to any other practical purpose. A 
large hall is entered from the portico, giving 
access—through five marble doorways—to some 
of the principal rooms and to the staircases. 
This is a very lofty apartment with a gallery 
carried all round on corbels at the top floor 
level. A plain marble floor laid in large squares 
is quite pleasing, while the walls have 
55 containing painted allegorical subjects 
y Amiconi. The ceiling is also painted, 
and is a representation of a dome in perspective, 
but the illusion is hardly successful. 

The employment of foreign skill at this 
period of great building activity in England 
is instructive from many points of view; there 
was talent enough of a native kind, and a 
fashionable painter was Sir James Thornhill, 
but his efforts in the large painted subjects 
in the saloon at Moor Park are disappointing. 
This is in a great measure due to the absence 
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of frames or other similar methods of setting, 
which works of this kind require. 

The ceilings of the principal rooms are 
coved and elaborately modelled in plaster; 
that in the dining-room—an unusually narrow 
ohamber—is covered with painted decoration 
which is said to be the work of Cipriani and 
Angelica Kaufmann. Many excellent marble 
mantelpieces are to be seen ; an especially good 
one is also in the dining-room, the interesting 
feature of which is a frieze designed as a pro- 
cession of graceful female figures. 

On the north front is a so-called Italian 
garden and terrace, falling very slightly from 
the house, and enclosed by low stone walls. 
Flower beds having box borders are laid out in 
a formal manner with large standard yews 
at intervals, and at the time of the visit the 
whole garden was a glorious mass of wall 
flower, in about four varieties, in full bloom, 
the fragrance of which will ever be remembered. 
This broad use of a single early flower is to be 
commended in preference to the lavish variety 
so usually resorted to in the arrangement of 
early flowers in formal gardens. 

A classic pleasure garden situated on high 
ground, with a circular fish pond, stone temple. 
and stepped approach, was also inspected ; 
and lastly, the kitchen gardens, with various 
interesting forms of standard fruit trees, 
amongst other sights, concluded an enjoyable 
and, withal, profitable afternoon's excursion. 


—ꝛ— ũ—— 
““WREN’S HOUSE.” 


THis XVIIth century house, which during 
some years past has served for the Billingsgate, 
Tower, Dowgate, Bridge, and Candlewick Ward 
Schools, is one of the four or five in London 
which, it is said, were inhabited by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren when occupied, as Surveyor-General, 
in rebuilding churches and other edifices after 
the Great Fire. That tradition apart, the 
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View of Pren's House, 


their ornamental ceilings are cut by the parti- 
tions. There is a second staircase in the north 
part of the house; one or two rooms on that 
side have what were, apparently, powdering- 
closets. The parlour on the entrance floor 
ne a 5 oe 5 with 1 ; 
the panels are painted with figures and other 
subjects discernibl only on a sunny afternoon ; 
on one of the panels is painted: R. Robinson, 
1696.” In the plaster ceiling of the main 
staircase is moulded 1670.“ The large room 
on the first floor contains a fine chimney- piece, 
of white and inlaid coloured marble, most 
delicately carved, and after the Adam style; 
two fluted pilasters, having foliated and flattened 
capitals, support a frieze ornamented with 
rosettes in circular inlays; in the middle is a 
panel with a recumbent figure in high relief, 
at the ends are wreathed vases in low relief. 
A room above was the laundry ; the old ironing 
fireplace is boarded up. The doorways of the 
principal rooms have massive jambs and curved 
pediments ; the carved stair-rails and posts, and 
the joinery gencrally, are of a good fand 
substantial character. We are informed that 
the house will be vacated at no distant date, 
upon the removal of the schools into new build- 
ings in connexion with the Sir John Cass Founda- 
tion in Jewry-street, Aldgate. We may add 
that Mrs. Riddell introduces it into ber novel, 
“ Mitre-court,”’ the story of which!is laid in the 


city. 
——_ —_e-@-e__-_—_- 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—On 
the evening of April 26 the Manchester Society 
of Architects began their summer programme 
by a visit to the new transit sheds for the 
Ship Canal. The sheds are constructed entirely 
of ferro-concrete, on the Hennebique system, 
the roofs being covered with Limmer asphalte. 
Mr. Williams, the resident engineer, showed 


Botolph lane, Eastcheap. 


house presents many features of unusual interest 
as an example of a residence in the City in 
olden times. It has a large paved forecourt, 
which is entered through Fenn’s gateway at 
No. 32, Botolph-lane, Eastcheap; the rear 
abuts upon the sinuous foot-thoroughfare of 
Love-lane. The west front of the house, which 
is of red brick, has a deep cornice carried upon 
consoles, and on that side the flat roof is without 
a parapet. Some of the stucco-work is modern ; 
the brick-work of the dog-kennel beneath the 
front steps is now covered with cement. The 
interior has been re-arranged for school purposes ; 
the two spacious landings on the principal 
staircase are absorbed into the class-rooms, and 


the visitors through sheds in various stages of 
erection, and the visit was an instructive 
one. The next visit, on May 17, dealt with 
a very different branch of an architect’s work, 
the members visiting the works of the Pilking- 
ton Tile Company at Clifton Junction. Suc 

works, seen under the guidance of such an 
enthusiast as Mr. Burton, the manager, show 
one something of the wonderful fascination 
of the potter’s craft, and explanations of the 
various processes, from the raw clay to the 
very beautiful finished tile or pottery, were 
listened to with the keenest interest.—The 
fortieth annual report of the Society shows that 
it now has a total of 207_members, viz., 103 


Fellows, fifty-one Associates, and fifty-three 
students. The total number when the last 
report was issued was 193, showing an increase 
of fourteen in the year. In accordance with 
some new regulations on the subject of alliance 
with the other societies, recently passed by 
the Manchester Society, the Blackpool and 
Fylde Architectural Association have applied 
for and been admitted into alliance. In the 
course of the Report it is stated that the thanks 
of the Society are due to Mr. A. E. Corbett for 
the work he has undertaken for the publication 
of a map of buildings of architectural interest 
in the neighbourhood. The first proof of 
this map will shortly be published and distri- 
buted to architects and others who may be 
interested, and who may be willing to give their 
services in editing and revising any section 
with which they may be familiar. By this 
means it is hoped that a most valuable map 
may be obtained which will be a guide to the 
antiquary and a help to the architectural 
student in search of subjects for study. 


—ä— — —⅛¾½aZ 


ARCH HOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—A 
meeting was held at the rooms in Sackville- 
street, on the 18th inst., at 8 p.m. Mr. C. H. 
Compton, Vice-President, in the chair. A paper 
was read by Mr. R. H. Forster, on Durham and 
Other North Country Sanctuaries.” He said 
distinction must be drawn between taking 
sanctuary in an ordinary church and in certain 
churches specially privileged. In the former 
case the culprit had to abjure the realm, in the 
latter he obtained permanent protection; 
there were about thirty churches so privileged 
in England ; those of the north being Durham, 
Tynemouth, Hexham, York, Ripon, Beverley 
and Wetheral. The origin of their privileges 
was obscure, and in early times their rights 
were, probably, more limited, but would be 
increased by the reputation of the local saint, 
which resulted in a grant of jura regalta, and 
royal officials could not follow offenders into 
liberties which possessed such semi-indepen- 
dence. In 1342 Beverley, Ripon, Tynemouth, 
Hexham and Wetheral had permanent grith- 
men or sanctuary men, who were offered free 
pardons if they would enlist under Edward 
de Baliol for service in Scotland ; Durham was 

robably in the same condition, but the Bishop 
haa his own forces to provide for. 5 
many sanctuaries extended from the churc 
for a mile in every direction, but later the 
protected area was that subject to the jura 
regalia, which in the case of Durham extended 
over the whole county. The privileges of 
Durham are said to have been granted by 
Guthred the Danish King, in 883, and to have 
been confirmed by Alfred ; they gave sanctuary 
for thirty-seven days, but as the power of the 
bishops increased, this F was extended; 
there is no direct evidence of the procese, 
which must be inferred from what we fird 
existing at the beginning of the XVItb. 
century. The formalities of taking sanctuary 
may be gathered from the Rites of Durham, 
Sad the Cathedral registers, and the number 
of admissions during the fifty years for which 
entries are extant, averaged under six a year. 
The Rites of Durham says that the grith- 
man was conveyed out of the diocese, but this 
is not suppor’ by the registers, which are 
better evidence, the Rites ” being of doubtful 
value on this point. Expressions in the 
registers, „ “libertas infra Tynam et 
Tysam,” tend to show that the grithman could 
live anywhere in the county; we find men 
coming to Durham from other sanctuaries, and 
there are two cases of grithmen living in the 
bishopric years after their admission. Out of 
240 recorded cases all but two come from 
outside the county. Crime committed within 
a sanctuary could not be protected at that 
sanctuary, and a criminal of county Durham 
could not take sanctuary at Durham; the real 
sanctuary area was the county itself. The 
reputation of St. Cuthbert and the power of the 
mediæval bishops preclude the supposition 
that Durham had lower privileges than are 
known to have been possessed by other 
sanctuaries.—A second paper was read by the 
Chairman, on the question, Can Votive Offer- 
ings be the Subject of Treasure Trove ?” 
supplementary to his previous paper, read on 
December 16 last, upon the recent decision of 
Mr. Justice Farwell, that the finds at 
Lough Foyle were treasure trove, and belonged 
to the Crown as such. The defence in that 
case was that the articles found were votive 
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offerings to a river god, and did not, therefore, 
come within the definition of treasure trove ; 
the contention for the Crown being that even 
if they were votive offerings, they would come 
within that definition. The learned judge’s 
decision was founded on other grounds, and 
this question was, therefore, left undecided. 
After explaining the nature and object of 
votive offerings, and referring to the rule that 
if the owner abandoned the articles in dispute 
the Crown’s right would not attach, the reader 
referred to instances, ancient and modern, 
leading to an inference that the devotee dis- 
posed of his offering without any intention 
of resuming possession, which would be such 
an abandonment not only of the things offered, 
but also of the owner’s right and title thereto, 
as would defeat this right of the Crown and vest 
the ownership in the finder; and this would 
be especially so in the case of things found in 
tombs intended for the use ‘of the deceased 
in his future existence, which were not con- 
cealed animo revocandi, but deposited as the 
property of the deceased, or an absolute and 
irrevocable gift to him. The practice of the 
Treasury in claiming gold and silver discovered 
under these circumstances still awaits a judicial 
decision as to its validity. Time did not allow 
of any discussion on these two interesting 
paper At the Council in the afternoon the 

on. Sec., Mr. Patrick, directed the attention 
of the meeting to the needless and persistent 
destruction by the Town Council of Berwick- 
on-Tweed, of the Edwardian walls of that 
most interesting old town, and the greatest 
regret was expressed that the Town Council 
should be so oblivious of the injury and loss 
they are causing, not only to Berwick, but 
to the whole Kingdom, by their inability 
to appreciate the value of the remains of 
the ancient glory and history of their town. 
Printed slips, descriptive of the present condi- 
tion of the walls and towers, forwarded by 
Dr. King, the Vicar of St. Mary’s, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, were circulated at the evening meeting. 


— — — 


WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


Tue usual fortnightly meeting of this 
Council was held on Thursday last week, at 
the City Hall, Charing Cross-road. 

Piccadilly Wtdening.—The Improvements 
Committee reported that they had appointed five 
of their members to confer with five members 
of the Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council with regard to the widening of 
Piccadilly, between St. James’s-street and 
Duke-street. 

Martlett-court Improvement.—The same 
Committee reported having again considered 
the following paragraph of their report of 
April 11 last, which was referred back to them 
by the Council:—‘‘ We have received a letter 
from Messrs. Beadel, Wood, and Co., solicitors 
to the Duke of Bedford, dated March 21, 1904, 
enclosing a plan of the proposed Martlett-court 
Improvement, and stating that they have now 
arranged to secure the freehold interests of 
29, Bow-streot, and are negotiating for the 
freehold of No. 1, Martlett-court, as well as the 
leaschold interests, and that, subject to a 
proper agreement being entered into, they 
are willing to advise the Duke of Bedford to 
agree to a scheme for the removal of Martlett- 
court so as to adjoin Bow-street police-court, 
and to throw into Bow-street certain land, pro- 
vided the City Council carry out the necessary 
paving works and put into force the powers 
they possess under the Michael Angelo Taylor's 
Act, where applicable, or failing that, to 
petition the Local Government Board for a 
provisional order for the purpose of altering 
the position of the court, subject to the Duke 
of Bedford reimbursing the Council all moneys 
spent in obtaining and putting in force the 
above powers, as also the compensation moneys 
paid.“ 

Having again considered the matter, the 
Committee once more recommended that the 
Council should accept the proposal set out in 
the letter, and this was agreed to. 

Wardour-street’ Improvement.—On the re- 
commendation of the Committee, it was agreed 
to call the attention of the London County 
Council to the fact that the pulling down of 
twenty-six houses in Wardour-street afforded a 

ood opportunity for widening that thorough- 

are. 

Great Smith-street Improvement.—The Com- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed, that 
the corner of the railings at the Great Smith- 
street library should be rounded off. 

Vincent-street Improvement.—An offer was 
received from the Napier Memorial Church 
Club to dedicate to the public a piece of land, 
about 530 ft. super., at the corner of Vincent- 
street and Hide-place, by which the street 


could be inclined at a very narrow part. The 
offer was conditional on the Council making 
good the pavement around the site without 
charge. On the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee it was agreed to accept the offer and to 
0 the paving works at an estimated cost 
o : 

The Valuation Bill.—The Law and Parlia- 
mentary Committee reported having con- 
sidered this Bill. They were of opinion that, 
although some minor amendments tending to 
promote further uniformity of assessment 
might, with advantage, be made in the existing 
law as regards London, the present Bill, in its 
application to the metropolis, was quite un- 
necessary, and would, if passed into law, add 
considerably to the cost of administration 
with practically no compensating advantages. 
The Committee recommended: — (a) That the 
Council do express the opinion that, with a 
view to promoting uniformity of assessment in 
London, a clause should be inserted in the Bill 
empowering the London County Council to 
delegate a representative to attend the meet- 
ings of the existing Valuation and Assessment 
Committees, and to object to any assessment, 
and, if necessary, to appeal to Quarter Ses- 
sions, but that in all other respects the Bill 
should not apply to London. 

(ò) That a petition under the Common Seal 
of the Council be presented against the Bill. 

The recommendations were agreed to. 

The Committee reported the receipt of a 
number of ‘communications from orough 
Councils with regard to the Bill. 

Sanitary Institute Congress.--On the recom- 
mendation of the Public Health Committee 
Councillor N. G. Thomas was appointed a 
delegate to the Sanitary Institute Congress, to 
be held this year at Glasgow. 

Lamps, Signs, etc., Authority for Sanction- 
ing.— The Works Committee reported that the 
Mavor, two members of the Council, the Town 
Clerk, and the City Engineer attended before 
the Building Act Committee of the London 
County Council on the 2nd inst. to discuss the 
yuestion of the jurisdiction of the London 
County Council and the City Council 
with regard to the regulation of lamps, 
signs, and other structures overhanging 
the public way. They were informed that 
the London County Council were in communi- 
cation with the Local Government Board on 
the subject, and it was suggested that, as the 
City Council were in favour of making by- 
laws, it would facilitate matters if the City 
Council would also communicate with the 
Board. 

The Committee reported that the 
Clerk had been instructed accordingly. 

Sewer Reconstruction.—On the recommenda- 
tion of the Works Committee it was agreed to 
reconstruct the sewer in Regent-street, be- 
tween Nos. 93 and 113, at an estimated cost of 
2502.; and to substitute a 9-in. and 12-in. pipe 
sewer for the existing brick sewer in Green- 
street, at an estimated cost of 350. 

Lighting of Aldwych.--The Committee re- 
ported having considered tenders for the light- 
ing of Aldwych. The specification prepared by 
the City Engineer was as follows:—For the 

rovision and fixing of about sixteen columns, 
ases, lanterns, burners, and other fittings; 
for the light to be 20 ft. above ground; for 
each lamp to give a minimum 700 candle- 
ower, and to burn 5,940 hours per annum; 
or the maintenance for five years, and annual 
ainting during that period, of each lamp; 
or the cost of the initial installation to be 
payable in five equal yearly instalments, with- 
out interest. 

The specification also provided by other 
schemes for an installation with 15 ft. stan- 
dards instead of 20 ft., and for an installation 
with telescopic standards, movable between 
15 ft. and 20 ft. The Committee considered 
that, for a street of the width of Aldwych, 
the public lamp standards should be 20 ft. in 
height. They were also of opinion that a 
telescopic standard would be a source of 
danger, especially in connexion with a gas 
lamp, and for those reasons did not recom- 
mend the acceptance of quotations on either 
of those schemes. Of the tenders submitted 
that of the Gas Light and Coke Company was 
the cheapest; 20“. per lamp for installation, 
to be paid in five annual instalments, and 
157. 10s. 5d. per lamp per annum, cost of 
maintenance and lighting, including gas or 
electricity. The company pointed out that 
they were unable to agree to the clause as to 
the payment and observance of rates of wages 
and hours of labour recognised by the associa- 
tion of employers and employees, although 
they believed their rates of pay were no lower 
than union rates. The Committee recom- 
mended that the tender of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company be accepted, subject to the 
conditions attaching to the tender, except the 
condition referring to rates of pay and hours 
of labour. After some discussion the matter 
was referred back to the Committee for 
further consideration. 


Town 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 

TE usual fortnightly Court of Common 
Council was held at the Guildhall on Thursday 
last week, the Lord Mayor presiding. 

The Improvements and Finance Committee 
submitted a report relative to the arrange 
ment, agreed to in July, 1899, for widening 
the western end of Fleet-lane, Farringdon- 
street, which involved the absorption of New- 
court. The Committee reported that, as the 
magistrates did not see their way to make the 
necessary order for the closing of the court, 
the improvement had been abandoned. 

A report was received from the Streets 
Committee relative to the suggested appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons to consider the whole question of 
the means of escape from fire in factories and 
workshops; and recommending that the City 
Members of Parliament be asked to support 
the proposal. 

Resolutions were received from. various 
bodies urging the deletion of London from the 
Valuation Bill now before Parliament, and. in 
one case, asking the Corporation to appoint 
two delegates to attend a conference of 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, etc., at 
Spring-gardens, on May 27 next, at three 
o'clock. Mr. Pridmore and Alderman Burnett 
were appointed. 

The Lord Mayor laid before the Court a 
letter from Mr. Andrew Murray, the City 
Surveyor, asking the Court to accept his resig- 
nation under the terms of the Corporation 
pension scheme. The letter was referred to 
a joint committee of the City Lands, the 
Bridge House Estates, the Improvements and 
Finance, and the Officers’ and Clerks’ Com- 
mittees. 

On the recommendation of the Coal and 
Corn and Finance Committee, it was agreed 
to undertake a systematic re-wiring of the 
Guildhall. The work will commence with the 
Art Gallery, on which it is proposed to expend 
a sum not exceeding 2001. 


— —kL.ie.— 


New OrricEs or THE Hearts oF Oak BENET 
Society.—The foundation-stone of the new 
offices for this society, which are to be erected 
on a site in Euston-road, was laid on the 
23rd inst. The estimated cost of the new 
remises is 44,000/., and the architects are 
N Essex, Nicol, and Goodman, of Bır- 
mingham. The building was illustrated in 
our issue for February 22. 1902. n 
Bury Union Hosritat.—The memorial 
stones of this new hospital, which is being 
erected at Jericho, were laid on the 12th inst., 
as we stated last week. The new hospital scheme, 
for which Mr. A. Hopkinson, of Bury, is the 
architect, is estimated to cost 30,0002., but 
at present the administrative block, two large 
pavilions, and a maternity ward, on are 
being built. The contract has been let to 
Mr. James Byrom, of Bury, for 20,6990. The 
complete scheme will provide accommodation 
for 201 beds, and the portion now being 
erected is for 126 infirm people, and seventeen 
nurses. As completed, the hospital will have 
an administrative block with storerooms in 
basement; nurses’ dining and sitting rooms, 
scullery, stores, surgery and dispensary. 
doctor's lavatory, men and women’s waiting 
rooms, and head nurse’s office on the ground 
floor; probationers’ sitting room, superinten- 
dent nurse’s sitting room and room, six 
nurses’ bedrooms, stores, bathroom, and water- 


closet on the first floor; and ten bedrooms, 
store, bathroom, and water-closet on the 
second floor. There will be two large 


pavilions, one for men on the west side of the 
administrative block, and the other for women 
on the east side, each two stories high. Each 
floor will contain a large ward 91 ft. 3 in. by 
24 ft. wide, and 12 ft. high, with accommoda- 
tion for twenty-eight beds; day room, 16 ft 
by 24 ft. at end of large ward; ward kitchen, 
ward for two beds, 16 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in.. stores, 
bedroom, and water-closets. There will be a 
maternity ward, one story high, 28 ft. by 
24 ft., for six beds, with labour ward, kitchen, 
stores, bathroom, and _ water-closet. There 
will be two smaller pavilions, one on the west 
side of large pavilions for men, and one on 
the east side for women. These will be two 
stories high, and each floor will contain a 
large ward, 55 ft. 3 in. by 24 ft., and 12 ft. 
high, with accommodation for sixteen beds: 
day room, 15 ft. by 24 ft., and 12 ft. high, at 
end of large ward; ward kitchen; a ward, 
16 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in., for two beds, to mens 
pavilion; and a ward, 16 ft. by 19 ft. 6 in., for 
three beds, on the ground floor, and for four 
children on the first floor, to women's 
pavilion; stores, bathroom, and water-closet. 
All the floors will be fireproof, and the ward 
floors are to be finished with maple, polished: 
the kitchens are to be tiled, and the passages 
will be of terrazzo. The walls of the wards, 
etc.. are to be in Keene’s cement, finished witb 
ripolin enamel paint, and the dado to kitchens 
and passages to be tiled. 
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Ironmongers’ Hall, Fenchurch-street ; as proposed to be re-built. Plan. 


B.—MAIN STAIRCASE. 


A.—IRONMONGERS’ ENTRANCE HALL. 


Illustrations. 


IRONMONGERS' HALL, FENCHURCH- 
STREET. 


HE rebuilding scheme of the Iron- 

monger’s Hall comprises the neces- 

( yi} sary accommodation for the Wor- 

shipful Company of Ironmongers, 

together with suites of offices letable to the 
general public. 

The building has been arranged around a 
quadrangular central area, and is five floors in 
height, exclusive of the basement and mezza- 
nine in the north-west portion of the building, 
between the first and second floors. | 

The two main entrances are on the extreme 
right and left of the Fenchurch-street front, and 
lead to the main staircases of the Ironmongers’ 
Company and the public offices respectively. 

The first floor comprises the banqueting 
hall (63 ft. by 33 ft.), drawing-room (33 ft. by 
28 ft.), and other offices. The second floor 
comprises the gallery to the banqueting hall 
and the parlour (32 ft. by 15 ft.) and lavatory 
accommodation, with subsidiary open newel 
oak staircase. The third floor comprises the 
ladies’ dining-room (21 ft. by 16 ft.), and the 
bed and dressing rooms of the officers and 
members of the Company. The extensive 
kitchen accommodation is also on this floor. In 
the basement are the wine cellars, plate and 
document rooms, lavatory and cloak rooms, etc. 

A large Iproportion of each of these floors 
have office accommodation letable to the 
general public. 


D.—GENERAL OFFICE OF COMPANY. 
E.—CLERKS’ 
F.—ENTRANCE TO OFFICES. 


OFFICE. 


H.—CoORRIDOR. 
J.— LAVATORY. 


G.—OFFIOE. | 


The whole of the building is well supplied 
with electric lifts ; that at the end of the right- 
hand entrance hall, projecting into the central 
area, being a subsequent addition to the plan. 

The facades to Fenchurch-street and Fish- 
monger-alley are in Portland stone with copper 
roofs over the bay windows. 

Messrs. Hubbard and Moore are the archi- 
tects. The drawing is exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 


“ COOMBE FIELD,” GODALMING. 


Tus house was built from the designs of 
Mr. Gerald C. Horsley about two years ago, 
on the summit of Frith Hill, Godalming. It was 
planned with a view to economy of space and 
cost. 

The exterior walls are of the local Bargate 
stone, and, owing to the exposed situation of the 
house, were built with an inner wall of brick 
and the space between was filled with 
“ hygeian rock composition. 

The roof is of local red tiles, and the work 
was carried out by Mr. N. Purday, and Mr. J. 
Gorringe, of Farncombe, near Godalming. 


NEW PUMPING STATION, CLEVEDON, 
SOMERSET. 


TuE Clevedon Water Company have recently 
very largely increased the scope of their under- 
taking ander the direction of Mr. James Man- 
sergh. The photographs we publish show the 
buildings of the New Pumping Station, which 


L.— LIFT. 
M.—SERVICE STAIRCASE. 


O.—FISHMONGER ALLEY. | 


| N.—FENCHURCH STREET.- 


have been designed by and erected under the 
supervision of Mr. H. Dare Bryan, of Bristol. 
The buildings are executed in local green- grey 
Pennant stone with Bath stone dressings, (the 
roofs covered with Broseley tiles), and have 
been carried out by Messrs. Chancellor and Sons, 
of Bath, Mr. W. H. Lewis acting as clerk of works. 

We may say that it was not originally 
intended to employ an architect, but to leave the 
buildings to the engineer. It was due to Sir 
Edmund Elton, however, the ground land lord, 
whose historic house, Clevedon Court, is quite 
close, that the exterior treatment was put 
into the hands of an architect. 


RALSTON U. P. CHURCH, PAISLEY. 

THis shows a church designed for the 
United Presbyterian worship at Paisley. 
Mr. W. D. McLennan, of that city, is the 
architect. 


HOUSE AT KENSINGTON. 


Tuis is an illustration of the entrance-front 
of a house in Kensington to which some altera- 
tions and additions have been made. The 
small plan shows what some of the additions: 
were. 

The dining-room was turned into a hall, 
and a new dining-room was added on the north- 
east, facing the garden, which was laid out in a 
formal manner. A new wing was added on the 
north, containing a library, billiard-room, 
fencing-room, and butlers pantry in tke 
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Waterworks Buildings, Clevedon. Plan. 


basement, and two bedrooms, bathroom, etc., 
on the first floor. A new staircase was fitted; 
a large bay to the drawing-room was added, 
and on the south a new conservatory. The 
kitchen offices were also remodelled. 

The walls to the house, when the alterations 
and additions were in contemplation, were 
faced externally with cement. These walls 
were rough cast, and the new walls were 
similarly treated. The dressings to the rew 
work were of Monk’s Park stone, and the 
roofs were tiled. The flèche and the enclosed 
covered way to the entrance were omitted. 

Messrs. Whitehead and Co. were the con- 
tractors, and the work was carried out from 
the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. R. A. Briggs. 


NEW SCREEN, DYMOCK CHURCH. 


Tuts screen, of English oak, has been recently 
erected in Dymock Church, Gloucestershire, 
under the arch between the nave and south 
transept. On the north side is a memorial 
inscription with the arms, etc., of the donor. 
and on the south a series of pater in the 
cornice ornamented with the crowned M, the 
rose, and pot of lilies—emblems of the Virgin 
to whom the altar in this transe pt was dedicated. 

The work was executed by Messrs. H. H. 
Martyn and Co., of Cheltenham, from the 
designs of the architect, Mr. Roland W. 
Paul, of London. The drawing is in the 
Royal Academy. 


NEW REREDOS AND LECTERN, ABBEY 
DORE CHURCH. 


THE chancel of this interesting Hereford- 
shire church was reopened during last summer 
aer being repaired. The lectern and reredos, 

ifts to the church. Both are of oak. The 
on os, in triptych form, has a series of painted 
panels with emblems of the Passion, the Trinity, 
and the Virgin in the upper part, and i con- 
ventional treatment introducing the sacred 
monogram in the lower, while the doors will have 
the emblems of the Evangelists. 

It was executed by Messrs. Collins and God- 
frey, of Tewkesbury, the contractors for the 
repair of the church, and the panels were 
painted by Mr. Flashman, of Barnet, whose 
firm also executed the lectern. The altar 
cross and vases Ta 138 plied by Messrs. 
A. Stalman and Co. a designs were made 
by the architect, Mr. "Roland W. Paul, of 
London. The drawing i is in the Royal Academy. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Hoty TRINITY CHURCH, STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
—Designs for a new chancel, organ chamber, 
etc., at this church, were submitted by nine 
north country architects under motto, and on 
the opening of the sealed envelopes it was 
found that the successful architect was Mr. 
O. 8. $ Errington, A.R.I.B.A., Grainger-street 
West, Newcastle-on-Tyne, who is to be entrusted 
with the carrying out of the work. 

Stock EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER.—The Man- 
chester Stock Exchange is about to find a new 
home on a central site in Norfolk-street, with 
frontages to Pall Mall and adjoining thorough- 
fares. Designs were asked for from a limited 
number of architects in Manchester, and 
within a radius of 20 miles. A number of 
firms were selected to compete, and Mr. J. J. 
Burnet, architect, of Glasgow, as professional 
assessor, has selected the esign submitted by 
Messrs. Bradshaw and Gass, of Bolton, who 
have been appointed architects of the new 
building, which will cost over 30, 000“. 


— ep 


Books. 


English Architecture. By Tuomas Dix HAu 
ATKINSON, Architect. London: Methuen 
and Co, 1904. 


On sentiments towards this little book are 
entirely feng: It is good both in 
matter and form, and the illustrations, which 
are numerous, are drawn with spirit. A map 
serves as a frontispiece, in which the country 
is partitioned up geologically as regards building 
materials and their influence on local char- 
acteristics of style. The idea is original, but 
the very limited size of the plate—it is only 
4 in. by 3 in.—has misled the author into a 
harshness of definition that is not entirely 
satisfactory. It is true that there are strong 
racial distinctions, if one may so call them, in 
the architecture of any country, but these want 
to be very carefully dealt with, lest those lesser 
distinctions which impart individuality to a 
particular building or to a group be over- 
whelmed. 

There is another small matter. We do not 
think that in the year of grace 1904 reference 
need have been made to the intersection of 
semi-circles or the vesica piscis as the possible 
origin of the pointed constructional arch. 
Such a suggestion is grotesque, and robs a 
highly important architectural feature of the 
dignity which has been earned by centuries of 
evolution. We are the more surprised, since 
we notice elsewhere that the speculations upon 
low-sid> windows are dealt with in the most 
summary fashion. So many books containing 
illustrations are now printed upon calendered 
paper, and their weight doubled in conse- 
quence, that the author may be congratulated 
upon having avoided this precedent. He has 
given us a book which it is possible to handle or 
to carry if desired without inconvenience ; and, 
since it is destined, no doubt, for the general 
reader seeking instruction rather than students 
searching for reference, its form should be 
favourable to it. 


The Lighting of Schoolrooms: A Manual for 
School Boards, Architects, Superintendents, 
and Teachers. By Stuart H. Rowe, Pb. D. 
New York: Longmans, Green,andCo. 1904. 

‘** CAREFUL observation has shown that a con- 
siderable percentage of those who enter the 
schools in apparently good health soon manifest 
impaired general vigour, acquire distorted 
spines, become near- -sighted, and develop a 
group of more or less distressing nervous 
symptoms.” This extract from the preface, 
written by Dr. S. D. Risley, of Philadelphia, 
furnishes the key to the able treatment which 
this all-important subject matter has received 
in this little publication. Previous writings 
by the author, Dr. Rowe, entitle him to speak 
with authority, and he has here recorded the 
results of experience and research in a practical 
way, appealing both to the organisers of, and 
the workers in, present-day educational 
establishments. 

To governing bodies acquiring sites valuable 
information is given, particularly with regard 
to obstructions to light and air caused by 
neighbouring buildings, trees, and hills. To 
architects, advice and details are tendered 
pertaining both to the construction of new 
schools and to the remodelling of old buildings. 
In calculating window space, the author con- 


siders that a glass area, free of frames, equal 
to one-sixth of the floor area, is the minimum 
factor in the lighting of any schoolroom. 
Aspect, position of windows in relation to the 
work of the scholars, blinds, colours, window 
design, and the use of artificial daylight reflec- 
tors are among the numerous matters discussed 
and illustrated. 

The teacher’s duties are emphasised, wherein 
he is counselled to collaborate with the architect 
in those matters which directly affect the 
mental and physical well-being of the child. 
The questions of arranging desks and of the 
testing of light and sight are i 
by appendices, which complete a handy and 
valuable contribution to the scanty literature 
on this subject. 


Twelve Drawings by W. G. Mein, illustrating 
a Fragment by D. L. A. Jephson. London: 
R. J. Everett and Sons. 1903. 

Tus portfolio of drawings, which, though dated 

1903, has only just reached us, consists of a 

dozen drawings in black-and-white pen-work, 

illustrating an outline of a short story of a life, 
told in suggestion rather than in detail. It is 
with the drawings alone that we are concerned. 

They show a fine artistic sense of what can be 

done in pen-line only, both in the indication 

of effects of nature and in the composition of 
imaginary scenes of poetic suggestiveness. The 
closing one of the series, The Path to the 

Rising Sun,“ is exceedingly fine, and would give 
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the best idea of the artist's talent, but it would 
hardly be fair to him to make it cheap by 
reproduction. We have given, however, a 
reduction of No. 4, The Tarn,“ as a specimen 
of Mr. Mein's style of work. The portfolio 
of drawings, covered and got up in very good 
taste, would make a nice present. 


The Modern Carpenter, Joiner, and Cabinet- 
Maker. Vol. VII. London: Gresham Pub- 
lishing Co. 

THE seventh volume of this work treats several 

very difficult subjects. The section on stair- 

cases and hand-railing is obviously written by 
an experienced man, and is we illustrated. 

We may notice especially the very beautiful 

elliptical staircase of Plate LX XII. Parts of the 

text are, however, too condensed to be of much 
use; and this is particularly the case in the 
chapter on geometrical handrailing, which 

would be almost unintelligible to a reader who 

did not already know something of the subject. 

It seems a pity that some of the book-work in 

the section on geometry, Vol. III., did not bear 

directly on this subject, which presents greater 
geometrical difficulties to the wood-worker than 
any other. As it is, there are no cross-references 
between the two sections ; and in fact one of the 
most obvious criticisms of this rather pretentious 
work is that the different subjects treated of 
might just as well be studied in separate text- 
books, where it is probable that they would be 


| more clearly and exhaustively treated. 
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Section X. consists of two parts—one on 
airtight case-making, the other on wood- 
turning ; why thus grouped together we do not 
know, especially since they are by different 
authors. The chapter on airtight cases, though 

ractically useful, of course, only to expert 
joiners, is clear and good. Some of the joints 
given—as, for instance, that for the junction 
of three glazing bars mutually at right angles— 
are models of ingenious and delicate workman- 
ship. The two chapters on plain and orna- 
mental turning are not so gocd, and exhibit 
almost to perfection the art of describing with- 
out instructing. The section on cabinet-making 
by the same author is executed with more care, 
but with little better success. It is amusin 
to compare the pious exhortation to goo 
workmanship with which this section opens 
and such slovenly methods of construction as, 
for instance, that illustrated in the diagram for 
the rule joint,” p. 259, where a most awkward 
distortion of the quadrant is made in order to 
save the trouble of letting in the back-flap, 
knuckle inwards, in the usual way. Altogether 
this section is extremely poor, even from the 
practical standpoint; and the designs with 
which it is illustrated are generally in the worst 
style of the modern furniture trade. 


The Art of Masonry in Britain. By WILLIAM 
Diack. Offices of The Stone Trades Journal. 
1904. 


THE masons’ trade has much to be proud of, and, 
as we follow the author in his descriptions of 
the masons’ work scattered over England and 
Scotland, we entirely share his enthusiasm. 
Perhaps it would have been best to have allowed 
the masonic reputation to rest upon this solid 
foundation of achievement. For he throws 
half the weight upon his conception of the 
medieval guild system, and his conception is 
not sound. The only authority of any moment 
whom he quotes is Dr. Brentano (whom he calls, 
by the way, Brenato), and he misquotes him. 
The author is desirous of giving an added 
importance to the masons’ guild by planting 
its origin in prehistoric times, when masons’ 
meetings were held in the dens and caves of 
the earth.“ Dr. Brentano does speak of the 
guild organisation being current in the VIIIth, 
IXth, and Xth centuries, but it is with reter- 
ence to frith guilds, and not trade guilds. He 
names the weavers as one of the first among the 
trade guilds, dating from Henry I. The trade 
guilds were not secret societies possessing some 
occult influence upon the progress of the arts. 
They were, on the contrary, quite matter of 
fact, and the precursors, as Mr. Diack is at 
pains to point out, of the trades unions of 
to-day. 


Homes for the Country. By R. A. BRIG Os, 
F. R. I. B. A. London: B. T. Batsford. 1904. 


Tuis is a collection of forty-eight plates showing 
designs and plans for residences. The 
Windmill House, at Aldeburgh, is interesting. 
A disused mill has been incorporated with 
additions. We are told that the design looks 
well in execution. There is also a sketch 
design for a house” which is attractive, in 
which the offices, while grouped in a subsidiary 
wing, yet occupy a part of the frontage ; 
this appears to be invested with an older 
country-house feeling than any of the others. 
Indeed, many of the designs evidently have 
frontages on to a high road, and are as applicable 
to a London suburb as they are to the country, 
while the majority do not seem to have been 
carried out anywhere. The evidences of final 
consideration exhibited by an executed design 
are frequently lacking in first essays, however 
suggestive. 


Great Mastera : reproductions in Photogravure. 
With descriptive text by Sir Martin Conway. 
London: W. Heinemann. (In progress.) 


Tuis fine publication, which we have before 
noticed, and which has now reached Part XV., 
continues to be as excellent as its first promise. 
Part XV. contains an exceedingly fine repro- 
duction of Romney’s beautiful portrait of 
Miss Ramus, and includes also Rembrandt's 
Nicht Watch,” with a short statement by Sir 
Martin Conway of its curious history (still very 
little known to general readers); how it was 
a commission from a number of respectable 
citizens, members of the Arquebusiers’ Company, 
who wanted their portraits in a combined 
group, and complained bitterly that the 
demands of portraiture were sacrificed to the 
painter’s desire for effects of light and shadow. 
The previous number contained, among other 


things, Gainsborough's Duke and Duchess 
of Cumberland,” in which Gainsborough was 
evidently thinking of Watteau, and a fine 
reproduction of Velasquez's beautiful nude 
study, Venus with the Mirror.“ The work 
is to be complete in twenty-five parts. The 
publishers provide, for those who wish, a special 
set of hinged frames, with dust-proof backs, 
for arranging and displaying the engravings 
in sets, four at a time. 


— —— — 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


THE General Electric Company, of Queen 
Victoria-street, have sent us a large catalogue 
of electric bells and accessories, lightning con- 
ductors, speaking tubes, and telegraph instru- 
ments. The catalogue is well illustrated, and 
we notice descriptions of many novelties. 
The ships’ side-light indicator and controller 
not only indicates both visibly and audibly 
whether the lights are burning or not, but also 
automatically brings a reserve lamp into circuit 
the moment that one fails. This device seems 
to us to meet most of the objections that are 
urged against the use of electricity for ships’ 
signal lights. The cheap forms of telegraph 
instruments illustrated, suitable for learners 
and students, ought to prove useful in technical 
schools. They are quite as instructive as the 
ordinary instruments and are only one-quarter 
of the cost. Full descriptions are given of the 
appliances used in Killingworth Heddes's “ air- 
to-earth’’ system of lightning conductors. 
The tubular earth” shown has much to 
recommend it, and its low price will make it 
popular. 

We have received from the Edison and Swan 
Company of Queen-street, a catalogue of 
electric bells, indicators, and accessories. The 
catalogue is well printed and the descriptions 
of the various kinds of electric bells are clear 
and explicit. Instructions are given for con- 
necting-up bells and indicators both in small 
houses and in large buildings, and the diagrams 
of the connexions can easily be followed by 
any intelligent workman. Everyone interested 
in electric bells should get this catalogue. 
They also send us a leaflet describing the 
linolite“ system of lighting. We have 
already commented favourably on this system. 
We suppose that the initial difficulties the 
inventor had with the excessive heating of the 
reflector and the short life and low efficiency of 
the lamps have been overcome. In another 
leaflet it is announced that the price of the 
high voltage economic“ fuse boards has 
been reduced. A break of three and a half 
inches is given, and as the fuse wire is in sight 
this ought to prove effective if the channel i+ 
always cleaned before a new fuse is inserted. 

From M ssrs. J. E. Spagnoletti and Co. we 
have received their catalogue of Stigler lifts, 
of the electric, hydro-electric, belt-driven, and 
hydraulic types for passengers and goods. 
Among the illustrations in this catalogue there 
are several designs of handsome cages and 
hammered iron gates and guards for passenger 
lifts. So far as it is possible to judge from 
illustrations, the various forms of operating 
mechanism applied to these lifts are of sound 
and workmanlike construction. The most 
interesting feature of the Stigler lift is the push- 
button system which, it is claimed by the 
makers, insures perfect safety under all condi- 
tions, and can be used by anyone without an 
attendant. The car will not commence to move 
until the door of the car and the doors of all the 
inclosures on the landings are closed. These 
latter remain locked and cannot be opened 
while the car is on its journey, and the only door 
that can be opened is that on the landing 
opposite the cir. when this is at rest, the others 
still remaining locked. If the door of the car 
be opened during a journey, the lift will 
immediately stop, and will only go on again 
when the door has been closed. There is placed 
in the car a stop button, so that passengers 
may stop the car en route, and, if they desire, 
change its direction or bring it to the ground 
floor without leaving the elevator. When the 
elevator is in motion it is entirely under the 
control of the passenger or attendant. all 
buttons on the inclosures at the different tloors 
remaining inoperative until the car is at rest. If 
any door is opened, either of the car or of the 
inclosures on the landings, all buttons are in- 
operative. Therefore great care must be 
exercised in seeing that all doors are kept 
closed. All passenger lifts are fitted with three 
safety gears, placed one beside the other, and 
each one has a different purpose. In each of 


these cases the stopping of the cage is effected 
by wedges worked by three different gears 
Thus (1) if the cable breaks, by a strong arrange. 
ment of levers and springs ; (2) if the cage meets 
with any obstacle, by means of a balanced frame 
which is lifted parallel to its initial position: 
and (3) if the downward speed becomes too fast 
by the action of a pendulum apparatus 
Stopping at the exact levels of the floors is 
obtained by means of a regulator which operates 
efficient y whatever may be the load, and with. 
out any jerking. The motor is fitted with an 
electric brake, which is loosened only when the 
circuit is broken. As soon as the travel is 
stopped, the brake works automatically, thus 

reventing the rotation of the winding drum. 
Should the car, during its descent, be held for 
any reason on its safety gears, a commutator 
at once stops the winding drum, preventing the 
further unwinding of the ropes. 

Messrs. Arthur L. Gibson and Company, of 
London, send us their catalogue of the Kinnear 
steel rolling doors and shutters, which have been 
largely used in tramway and railway car sheds 
as well as in warehouses, shops, and office 
buildings both in this country and the United 
States. These doors and shutters consist of 
curved interlocking steel slats, fitted with 
malleable iron reinforced edges, providing an 
excellent wearing edge. Many different types 
of construction are described in the catalogue, 
with front elevations, vertical and cross sections, 
and end views showing the mechanism for 
raising and lowering the doors and ahutters 
illustrated. While all the doors and shutters 
are useful for fire protection, some are specially 
designed for this purpose. One type is equipped 
with an automatic closing device, which operates 
at a temperature of 150 degrees F., and the 
curtain is released by compound levers so 
arranged that they are positive in action, and 
respond immediately to the separation of a 
fusible link suspended in the centre of the 
opening. Tension springs are provided, giving 
an impulse. which causes the shatter to descend 
rapidly as soon as released by the melting of the 
fusible metal. 

A list of Patschke’s vertica] drawing apparatus 
tor engineers and others, which is provided with 
scientifically designed drawing rails and guides, 
has been sent us by Mr. E. C. Koop, of London, 
By the application of weights, cords, and 
rollers the drawing boards, rails, and drawing 
instruments can be moved up and down, and the 
latter sideways, without bringing them out of 
their true position, and the draughtsman can 
bring the boards into any desired position from 
horizontal to vertical by set screws or by a 
slight pressure on the board. A top frame is 
also provided for holding the design to which 
the draughtsman may be working. While the 
draughtsman is at work only the upper edge of 
the rails come in contact with the drawings. the 
lower edge being kept away by roller bearings. 
The rail is balanced by connterweights, and 
always moves in a true position to the drawing. 
The largest sizes of squares which a draughts- 
man is in the habit of using most are connected 
with, and move up and down with, the drawing 
rail. This apparatus is made in various sizes 
and patterns for attachment to an ordinary 
table, to be supported on an easel or mounted 
upon a cabinet containing drawers for paper 
and plans. 

Tne Atmospheric Steam Heating Co. of 
Grays Inn- road. W. C., send us a pamphlet 
describing in detail their system of warming 
buildings by the use of steam at or below the 
pressure of the atmosphere. The object of this 
pamphlet is to expound the advantages of a 
system of steam circulation “ without pressure.“ 
and further to demonstrate the wide field 
thereby opened for the utilisation of exhaust 
steam in a profitable manner. Section I. is a 
yeneral explanation of the system advocated. 
the details of which are more fully set forth by 
means of a typical specification given in Section 
II., and Section III. contains various data and 
miscellaneous information such as are likely 
to be required by those who contemplate 
adopting the system. Other sections in the 
pamphlet relate to exhaust steam heating. to 
the ‘‘exhauster” form of “atmospheric” 
heating, and to auxiliary appliances of ditterent 
kinds. This system in one form or another 
has been adopted in many important buildings. 
to which reference is made in the pamphlet. 

Mr. Percy Pitman, of Ledbury, sends us à 
list of his Pelton“ water-wheels and turbine: 
for any pressure of water, and of his special 
high-pressure ‘‘ Pelton ” water motors suitable 
for pressures of 700 to 1,000 Ib. per square inch. 
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A very neat arrangement is shown of a Pelton 
water-wheel, with shaft coupling and extended 
bed-plate, for direct connexion to a dynamo. 
When fitted with the Pitman automatic 

yernor this motor should be found useful 
fo electric-light installations in country houses 
and other places where water power is available. 

Messrs. 2 and A. Musker, of Liverpool, send 
us a catalogue illustrating their overhead 
travelling cranes. One illustration represents a 
thirty-ton overhead electrically-driven travelling 
crane, a8 supplied to the Mersey Railway Power 
House, at Birkenhead. The gear for this 
apparatus is shown in greater detail by two 
separate illustrations. Another sheet shows the 

ar for a ten-ton hand-power travelling crane, 
as supplied to the Exeter Corporation. Both 
types of crane are of massive construction and 

mechanical design. 

Mr. Andrew Brown, of London, has sent us 
a copy of the 1904 catalogue issued by Messrs. 
F. erini and Co., of Dillingen-on-Saar, 
Germany, containing particulars of perforated 
iron, steel, copper, zinc, and brass in sheets and 
plates up to 1 in. thick. In addition to 
plates with perforations of all shapes, this 
catalogue refers to embossed plates, which are 
more easily cleaned than ordinary chequered 

lates and do not hold water to the same extent. 

ere are also numerous patterns of ornamental 
perforations suitable for machinery guards, 
lift enclosures, heating apparatus, and other 
purposes. 

We have received from Messrs. W. H. Willcox 
and Co., of Southwark-street, their catalogue of 
motor engineers’ specialties, which are too 
numerous for detailed mention, but we may 
say that they comprise practically all the 
materials, tools, and appliances likely to be 
required by the owners or drivers of motor 
cars, motor wagons, and road locomotives 

Messrs. Hendry and Pattisson have sent us 
their new illustrated catalogue of heating and 
ventilating appliances, of which the most 
important are the well-known Boyd’s patent 
Hygiastie ventilating stoves and grates. 
The stoves are now made in various patterns and 
sizes, with single or double fires and descending 
flues, and have been extensively used in hospi- 
tals. The grates admit warm air in a similar 
manner, and are supplied with iron or faience 
mantels of simple design. The appearance of 
the non-ventilating grates is less satisfactory. 
Among the other contents are inlet and 
outlet ventilating cowls, gas-heated radiators 
of the sectional type, and kitchen-ranges. 

The Phenix Engineering Company, Limited, 
Chard, send us their catalogue of municipal 
appliances and contractors’ requisites, including 
apparatus and machines for road making, 
repairing, and cleansing; contractors’, well 
sinkers’, and other pumps; winches, hoiste, 
and shear legs. This firm are also makers of 
manhole covers and frames, and cast-iron water 


The Student's Column. 


ARCHES .—XXI. 


N the present article we give details 

of the masonry bridge now on the 
9 of completion at Plauen, in 

xony. This structure, of which 
Fig. 84 is an elevation and Fig. 86 a quarter 
plan, is remarkable as having the longest span 
of any masonry arch hitherto built. It was 
designed by Mr. C. H. Liebold to connect the 
opposite sides of the Syra Valley, and thus to 
afford convenient means of communication 
between the two parts of the town of Plauen. 
The valley itself also forms part of the town, 
and, as it is traversed by a highway, it was 
thought desirable to provide for a single span, 
thus avoiding the necessity for intermediate 
piers, which would have n objectionable 
under the circumstances. 

As will be seen from Fig. 85, the span of the 
arch is 295:2 ft. and the rise above the bottom 
of the foundations is 59 ft. The joint of rupture 
on each side of the arch ring is at the height of 
37:7 ft., so that the portions of the arch below 
these joints may be regarded as forming parts 
of the abutments, leaving the central portion, 
which really acts as an arch, with the span of 
213:2 ft. and the rise of 21 ˙3 ft. The thickness 
of the arch ring at the crown is 4°92 ft., and at 
the joint of rupture 6°56 ft. But practically 
the ring is 8-2 ft. thick, as the masonry of the 
solid backing may be treated as a portion ot 
the arch ring. The arch is struck from five 
centres, with one radius of 344°5 ft., two radii of 
191 9 ft., and two of 98°7 ft. 

Through one abutment passes a small arched 
opening for traffic with a span of 43°3 ft. and 
a height of 199 ft. This arch has a rise of 
16 ft., and is struck from three centres with 
radii of 269 ft. and 14:4 ft. As shown in 
N75 84 and 85, the backing of the main aren is 
lightened by the construction of arched openings 
perpendicular to the axis of the bridge. These 
openings are 16 ˙4 ft. wide by 13:1 ft. high, and 
pass through the entire width of the bridge, thus 
giving the structure a lighter appearance and 
keeping the weight of the backing within proper 
limits. 

The consti uction of the spandrels is shown by 
Fig. 87, which is a section on the line A B of 
Fig. 85. It will be seen that the spandrel 
walls are lightened by external arched recesses, 
thus affording adequate support for the foot- 
paths without the use of unnecessary masonry. 
It will be observed, also, that the footpaths are 
corbelled out, tbis arrangement having for its 
object a similar limitation of weight. The 


external arched recesses are 9°84 ft. wide and 
3°9 ft. deep, and their employment in this 
manner serves to break the monotony of what 
would otherwise be a wide expanse of plain wall 


surface, although it cannot be said that the 
treatment of the masonry below them is at al? 
happy. This, however, is a matter with which. 
we are less concerned than with details of a 
strictly engineer ing character. 

The spandrel filling is of masonry, built in the 
form of six vaults parallel to the axis of the 
bridge. The two side vaults measure 5 9 ft., 
and the others 4°9 ft. wide, the walls between 
them being 13 ft. thick, and the arched vault 
covers have a rise of 1 ft. At each end of the 
bridge the vaults are connected by openings 
6˙6 ft. wide by 8'2 ft. high, so as to save masonry , 
and to facilitate inspection, manholes being 
provided to afford means of access from the 
street. The vaults are closed by walls 16:4 ft. 
high, and from 2°6 ft. thick at the top to 49 ft. 
thick at the bottom. These walls and the 
openings between the vaults are shown in 
Fig. 85. 

or the construction of the arch, a hard slate 
found in the vicinity of Plauen was , and 
Bavarian granite was employed for the quarry 
stones of the wings, the corbelling of the foot- 
paths, the moulding, the balustrade, and for a 
stairway connecting the valley with the roadway 
of the bridge. The stairway includes sixty-six 
steps, 9°84 ft. wide. The total width of the 
bridge between balustrades is 55 7 ft., including 
a roadway of 36:1 ft. wide and two footpaths, 
each 9°84 ft. wide. The roadway slopes from 
the centre with a gradient of 1 : 240, in order to 
provide for surface drainage, and it may be 
mentioned that the arch masonry is protected 
from dampness by asphalt felt, suitable pro- 
vision being made for the removal of water by 
drains at the abutments. 

In a work of this magnitude it will be readily 
understood that the most precise computation 
is demanded. It is necessary to take into con- 
sideration not only the weight of the structure 
and the incidence of the moving load in different 
positions, but also changes due to temperature 
variations and wind pressure. 

In the first place, lines of resistance were 
determined (1) for the dead load of the com- 
pleted bridge, (2) for a superimposed live load 
covering one-half of the span, and (3) for a 
superimposed live load covering the whole span, 
the live load being assumed to be equal to that 
given by trains of steam rollers. These deter- 
minations were afterwards verified by the 
theory of the elastic arch. The most unfavour- 
able positions of the live load were determined 
for the three most critical joints—namely, the 
crown and springing joints, and the joint of 
rupture, the position of the last named being 
ascertained by calculation. 

It was then found that the pressure on the 
masonry of the arch would be 953 lb. per 
sq. in. and on the foundations 341 lb. per 
sq. in., and, turther, that the line of 
resistance was such that in no part of the 
structure would the masonry be exposed to 
dangerous stresses, and that no important 
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increase of stress would be caused by tem- 
perature variations. The normal temperature 
was assumed at 50 deg. Fahr. and a rise and fall 
of 72 deg. Fahr. was taken into account. 

As we have before pointed out, it is very usual 
in modern practice to provide masonry arches 
with hinges, so that the line of resistance shall 
pass through the middle of the crown and 
springing joints, and to permit the masonry of 
the arch to accommodate itself to the alteration 
of form that is invariably due to the load 
imposed upon the centring. In the Plauen 
Viaduct, however, there are no hinges, for it is 
correctly considered that in an arch of such 
immense size friction at the hinges would be so 
great as to make it impossible for them to 
operate. Further, it was not thought necessar 
that the line of resistance should pass throug 
any specified points, as its position was found 
by determination to lie sufficiently near to the 
centre of the ring at all points to insure safety 
against undesirable stresses. 

It was decided to load the centring before 
the construction of the arch, so as to impart to 
it beforehand the slightly flattened curve that 
would be caused by the weight of the completed 
arch ring. It has been observed that whatever 
precautions may be taken, the centring invari- 
ably settles, thus causing cracks and fissures 
at every point where keying is effected. 
Accordingly, it was determined in this case to 
place upon the centring all the material to be 
used in the construction of the arch, and to 
build the ring in several sections in a manner 
very similar to that already adopted by 
M. Séjourné.* Before the several sections were 
keyed up measurements were taken which 
showed the depression at the crown to be less 
than l in., which is very little in a span 
measuring 295 ft. and weighing about 12,000 
tons. Consequently it was considered that this 
represented the maximum change of form, and 
the various sections of the masonry were 
keyed. 

The foundations of the viaduct are upon hard 
volcanic rock, which occurs at a depth of from 
4 ft. to 6 ft. below the surface. Steps were cut 
into the rock, as shown in Fig. 85, to prevent 
any tendency for the foundations to slip. Some 
difficulty arose in places where the remains of 
disused mine levels were encountered, and, as 
it was impossible to ascertain how far or how 
deep similar workings might extend, it was 
decided to fill the levels discovered with concrete 
and, for the sake of additional security, to 
reinforce the concrete with a grillage of 18 in. 
rolled steel I-beams. 

In the construction of the arch the mode of 
procedure was that usually adopted by Liebold 
and Co., in which firm the designer is a partner. 
The upper surface of the sheeting and the side 
forms of the centring were first covered with 
Portland cement mortar, which was thrown on 
with the spade. Upon this layer the voussoirs 
were placed, care being taken to see that the 
joints were in the lines of the radii of the arch 
ring, so as to prevent any tendency of the joints 
to open towards the soffit, and the mortar used 
for making the joints was mixed with a minimum 
proportion of water. The exterior voussvirs of 
the arch ring are quarry stones, and, in order to 
give the faces the appearance of cut stones, they 
were covered with Portland cement mortar. 
This was done by nailing strips of timber to the 
side forms and filling the spaces with cement 
mortar, which has the further advantage of 
acting as a protection to the stone against 
climatic influences. 

We append some details relative to the 
centring, a part of our subject which will be 
discussed generally in a subsequent chapter. 

As there were no hinges in the arch ring, it was 
essential that the centring should be particularly 
stiff and unyielding. Its construction and 
foundations presented a somewhat difficult 
problem, which was successfully solved by 
Mr. R. G. Holzapfel, another engineer asso- 
ciated with the firm of Liebold and Co. About 
56,000 cubic ft. of sawn timber, 28,000 sq. ft. 
of planks, and 15,000 steel pins were used 
in the construction of the centring. In order 
to provide for traffic along the valley, an 
opening of 16˙4 ft. was left through the middle 
of the falseworks. To insure a secure founda- 
tion, a series of trenches was .xcavated down 
to the solid rock, these trenches being 65°6 ft. 
long, 14°8 ft. wide, and about 6 ft. deep. They 
were filled with concrete, in which were buried 
spruce planks carrying the timber struts. The 
framing of the falseworks was so designed that, 
if laid directly upon it, the sheeting would have 
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had the form of a cylindrical curve. But 
before the lagging was placed in position 
timbers of graduated thicknesses were inserted, 
so that the lagging, when finally fixed, was 
curved in an upward direction, from the sides 
towards the axis, and was raised slightly towards 
the crown. The wedges for striking the centres 
were designed in general accordance with the 
same principle, the object of which was to guard 
against any perceptible variation, as the result 
of settlement, from the form predetermined in 
the designs. 

The wedges were placed between the second 
and third stages of the falseworks. The first 
and second stages consisted of eleven full 
girders, and between these half girders were 
provided at the ends of the arch. The third 
stage had twenty-one full girders, and over them 
the purlins carrying twenty-one rafters, on 
which the lagging was secured. The centring 
served not only to insure the correct shape of 
the soffit, but also to provide means for coating 
the faces of the arch ring, as described above. 
The side forms were held in position by inclined 
struts resting on planks carried by the extended 
ends cf the purlins.{ 4™ 

This viaduct was commenced in May, 1903, 
the arch ring being finished during November in 
the same year, and the centring was struck in 
April, 1904. It is expected that the structure 
will be opened for traffic during the course of 
the present summer. 


—ꝛů — — 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. Marcrave.—We have to announce the 
death, on May 15, of Mr. Frederick Margrave, 
of No. 32, Bryn-y-Mor-road, Swansea. Mr. 
Margrave was the senior partner of the firm 
of Messrs. Marzrave and Peacock, of Nos. 
19-21. Metal Exchange, Fisher-street, Swansea, 
who. eighteen months ago, were appointed 
architects for the theatre at Port Talbot. 


—_——_e-}e—— — 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, AUCHTERARDER.—Plans have now 
been prepared for the new parish church at 
Auchterarder by Messrs. John Honeyman, 
Keppie, and Mackintosh. architects, Glasgow. 
The church is to be built on a part of the 
south glebe fronting High-street. The plan 
of the church shows a nave of 95 ft. long and 
50 ft. broad, with a single aisle 18 ft. broad. 
At the end of the nave, and centring with it, 
is a chancel 318 ft. deep and 24 ft. broad. 
This is separated from the nave by a chancel 
arch in stone, the aisle being separated from 
the nave by a series of stone arches, five in 
number, 13 ft. span, and rising to a height 
of 13 ft. 6 in. A feature of the building is 
the corner tower and spire, 16 ft. square, which 
serves as the main entrance to the church, 
and rises to a height of 45 ft. Above the 
vestibule portion of the tower, on the ground 
floor, there is a bell chamber, with bordered 
openings on two sides of the tower. Pro- 
vision is made for organ, vestry, and church 
hall, these being placed at the back of the 
church. The estimated cost of the church and 
church hall is 6.500“. Accommodation is 
being provided for 920 people. The suc- 
cessful contractors are: — Mason work, Mr. 
Peter Anderson; joiner work, Mr. James 
Martin; slater work, Messrs. George Mailer 
and Sons; plumber work, Mr. J. H. Jamieson; 
painter work, Mr. P. Edwards; plaster work, 
Mr. W. M'Laren—all of Auchterarder; heat- 
ing work, Messrs. J. Cormack and Sons, 
Glasgow. 

RESTORATION OF St. MicHAEL’s CHURCH, MAR- 
Woop. DEvon.—The Church of St. Michael and 
All Angels, at Marwood, was recently re- 
opened after having been restored. The work 
has been carried out under the direction of 
Mr. Edmund Sedding, of London and Ply- 
mouth, by Mr. H. Burza, contractor, of 
Barnstaple, at a cost of 9502. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ARTHUR’S-HILL, NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The cost of this new church 


(to seat 720 people) is 6,4007., including 
small hall, classrooms, caretaker's house. 
etc. The architects are Messrs. Badenoch and 


Bruce, Newcastle. The principal entrances are 
at the east end in Prospect-place, giving access 
to porch and large vestibule, at either end of 
which are fireproof staircases leading to gal- 
leries. The style of the building is late 
Gothic work, and will be built in local stone 
with hammer-dressed snecked facing and 
chiselled dressings. The south-east staircase 
is placed in a tower which occupies the angle 
of church nearest to Westgate-road. The 
tower is about 16 ft. square. and rises to a 
height of 65 ft. above the street, with angle 
turret 12 ft. higher than parapet of tower, or 
a total height of 77 ft. The church is planned 
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with nave, aisles, and transepts, the galleries 
and roof of nave being carried by cast-iron 


columns. The ground floor about 
400 sittings, an galleries 300 sittiags 
The ground floor has a fall of 8 in. from vesti- 


bule to transepts, and will be laid throughout 
with wood block flooring on concrete. The 
pews, pulpit, gallery front, and other interior 
Joiners work will be executed in pitch. 
pine. Behind the church, on the ground floor, 
there is a small hall. On the first floor over 
same there is a large session room. Beyond the 
organ chamber there are two classrooms, one 
having direct access to gallery. The care 
taker's house is placed on the second floor. 
The heating will be by low-pressure hot water, 
with radiators in vestibule, corridors, and 
staircases. The lighting will be by electric 
incandescent lamps. The contractor for the 
building is Mr. J. M. Whamond, Gosforth. 
The heating will be carried out by Messrs. 
Emley and Sons, Ltd., and the electric light. 
ing by Messrs. Thos. G. Usher and Co. 

Sr. JOHN’s PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, RUNCORN. 
—This church is being erected upon a site 
fronting Victoria-road, and is connected with 
the existing school buildings, which face York- 
street, entrances being provided from both 
streets. Accommodation is provided for about 
560—500 on the ground floor and sixty in the 
gallery over entrances. A cloak-room is 
arranged near the main entrances, and a 
vestry for ministers’ use at the chancel end of 
the church. The pews are so arranged as to 
rise towards the rear and radiate towards the 
pulpit. The whole of the walls rest upon 
concrete foundations, and the floors will be of 
wood block laid on concrete, so that there 
may be no chance of dry rot or subsidence. 
The general design is late Gothic in character, 
and has a tower and spire to the right of the 
main front. The front to Victoria-road is 
of red Runcorn stone. The contract, amount- 
ing to 3,500/., is being carried out by Messrs. 
George Parker and Co., of Edge Hill, and the 
joiners’ work by Messrs. J. Paterson and Son, 
of Liverpool, from the design and under the 
superintendence of Mr. T. W. Gubbon, archi- 
tect, of Birkenhead, Mr. Robert Harrop act- 
ing as clerk of works. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, DARLINGTON.—A_ new 
church was opened on the 18th inst. in the 
new district of Corporation- road. Darlington. 
taking the place of a mission-room previously 
existing. Messrs. Morley and Son, of Brad- 
ford, were the architects. The church, which 
will accommodate 800 people, is in the Gothic 
style, being of pressed brick with tracery 
windows, crowned by a tower and spire also 


of stone. The interior woodwork of pews 
and ceiling is pitch-pine. The cost is over 
6.0002. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, KIMBERWORTH.—A new 
school-chapel has just been opened at Kim- 
berworth, Rotherham. The school-chapel has 
cost, with site, 2,500. Mr. J. E. Knight was 
the architect, and Mr. Richard Snell the 
builder. The building provides accommoda- 
tion for 300 adults, or, with the classrooms, for 
480 children. 

METHODIST FREE CHURCH, SOUTH SHIKD8.— 
The foundation-stones of a new Methodist 
Free Church were laid on the 23rd inst. at the 
corner of Birchington- avenue and Oxford- 
street, South Shields. The architect is Mr. 
G. R. Smith. The new buildings will cost 
4,5092. 

WESLEYAN MemortaL HALL, LIVERPOOI.— A 
new Wesleyan Memorial Hall is to be erected 
on a site in Renshaw- street. Liverpool. The 
cost of the new building will be 37,250/., ex- 
clusive of the site, which will cost 4, 7501. 
Messrs. Bradshaw and Gass, London and 
Bolton, are the architects for the new work. 

SCHOOL EXTENSION, DEvonrort.—The 
memorial stone has been laid of a new wing of 
the Morice Town Board School, Devonport. 
The work has been entrusted to Messrs 
Pearce Brothers, Plymouth, and the archi- 
tects are Messrs. H. G. Luff and Cheverton. 
The total cost of the enlargement will be 
2.2681. 

EXTENSION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, ABERDEEN.— 
The extensions in connexion with the Aberdeen 
High School for Girls have now been com- 
pleted. The improvements comprise the addi- 
tion of a now wing and the remodelling of 
the heating system. The work was planned 
by Mr. J. A. O. Allan, Architect to the Aber. 
deen School Board, and carried out under his 
supervision by the following contractors: — 
Mason work, James Gauld; czrpenter, Hendry 
and Keith; slater, George Farquhar; plas 
terer, A Hendry and Son; plumber, Alexander 
Fiddes; tile work, Alexander Stephen; painter 
and glazier work, J. W. Forrest; steam heat- 
ing, Robert Tindall; laboratory fittings, James 
Garvie and Sons; electrię lighting, Walter 
Simpson. 

Counci, ScHooL, DRIN RUS ES. YORKSHIRE — 
A new Council school hfas n erected at 
Dringhouses from the plans of Mr. W. H. 
Brierley, architect, of York, The new building 
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Provides accommodation for 300 scholars— 
viz., 100 boys, 100 girls, and 100 infants—in 
Six separate classrooms of fifty each, four of 
which are divided by patent foldin partitions. 
The structure has been built of local hand- 
made bricks, with red sand rubber brick 


arches and dressings, white painted win- 
dows and green Westmorland slate roofs. 
Inside the building the floors are laid 


with hard-wood blocks set in asphalte on con- 
crete beds, and the rooms are all warmed by 
open warm-air graten Separate cloak-rooms are 
provided, fitted with wrought-iron coat-rails, 
and g pon stoneware lavatories and sinks. 
Mr. Barton, of Thorne, near Doncaster, 
has executed the builders’ work, and Messrs. 
Illingworth, Ingham, and Co., of Leeds, are 
responsible for the furnishing. The cost has 
been about 2, 500“. 

SCHOOLHOUSE, Sr. SiLAS's PARISH, BELFAST.— 
The foundation-stone of a new schoolhouse, in 
connexion with St. Silas’s Church, was laid 
recently in Oldpark-road. The building will 
be carried out with local red brick and 
stone dressings. It will contain a room for a 
mixed school, and there will be classroom 
accommodation for about 200 scholars. The 
builder is Mr. J. E. Smyth, and Mr. Henry 
Seaver is the architect. 

KNUTSFORD WORKHOUSE, BuckLEy UNION.— 

The third portion of the work of remodelling 
and extending the workhouse buildings has 
been in progress, and (with the exception of 
the foul wards yet to be erected) is now near- 
ing completion. These works comprise: — (I) 
New dining hall to seat 270, kitchen, scullery, 
stores for groceries, milk, meat, bread, hard- 
ware, etc., bread-cutting and knife-cleaning 
rooms, wash-un. receiving and weighing-room, 
general and foul clothes wash-houses, laundry, 
drying and airing closets, receiving and 
delivery rooms, laundress’s room, water tower 
and engine-room, the connecting of the able- 
bodied men and women’s wards and male and 
female imbecile wards with the new dining 
hall by means of glazed covered ways, the 
extension of the subways to the able-bodied 
wards, master’s house block and boys’ quarters, 
the extension of the gas and water mains in 
the new subways to supply the above-named 
new buildings, the making and forming of new 
roadways round the remodelled portion of the 
workhouse, the redrainage of the workhouse 
by means of an enlarged and deeper main 
drain, and the demolition of the old kitchen, 
laundry, and wash-house, dining hall, chapel, 
and imbecile wards. The contractors are 
Messrs. J. Hamilton and Son, Altrincham, 
whose tender was for 6, 6721. 16s. (2) Providin 
and fitting-up of wash-houses, laundry an 
drying closets with complete machinery and 
engine to drive same, Messrs. D. and J. 
Tullis, London, 1,082. (3) Providing and 
fitting-up of kitchen and scullery with com- 
plete cooking appliances, Messrs. Moorwood, 
Sons, and Co., heffield, 3781. (4) Providing 
and fixing in subways—steam mains, pipes, 
and fitttings for carrying steam to work 
calorifiers providing hot water for heat- 
ing or domestic purposes, Messrs. Saunders 
and Taylor, Manchester, 669/. 10s. (5) Re- 
modelling of existing bathrooms and the 
whole of the domestic hot and cold water 
arrangements in the able-bodied wards and 
boys’ quarters, Messrs. S. Oakley and Sons, 
Manchester, 236/. 19s. (6) Furnishing of new 
dining hall and kitchen, Messrs. Kendal, 
Milne, and Co., Manchester, 147/. 3s. 9d. Mr. 
R. J. McBeath is the architect. 

HospiraL, MANCHESTER.—A new building for 
Manchester Southern Hospital is shortly to be 
commenced. The administrative block, con- 
taining the residential quarters for the 
medical officers and staff and for students 
training in the maternity department will be 
placed facing Oxford-road and overlooking 
Whitworth Park. Behind the administrative 
block, and connected by corridors, are to 
three blocks of wards for the maternity depart- 
ment, and for the treatment of diseases of 
women and children. These have been 
arranged with the wards facing south, and also 
graduated in height so as to allow the sun to 
shine over the lower buildings and into the 
space between the blocks. Besides the laundry 
and out-patients’ departments at the back of 
the site an isolation block is provided for the 
reception of puerperal fever cases which occur 
in the home patient practice of the hospital, 

and for which the workhouse and fever hos- 
itals are at present the only places available. 
he new hospital is designed to accommodate 

about 100 cases. The plans have been pre- 

pared by Mr. J. Ely. architect, Manchester. 

New LIBRARY, GREAT Crosby, LIVERPOOL.— 
The foundation stone of the new Free Library 
at Great Crosby was laid on the llth inst. 
The new building will be faced with red 
pressed bricks, relieved by Stancliffe stone 
dressing, and the semi-circular porch will be 
supported by two granite columns. The 
library will be heated by hot-water apparatus, 
and will be ventilated by electric fans. The 


fittings of the apartments will be in oak. The 
builder is Mr. P. Tyson, Messrs. Anderson and 
Crawford being the architects. 

PAVILION, BRIDLINGTON.—A new pavilion on 
the Prince’s-parade is being erected under 
the supervision of the architects, Messrs. 
Mangnall and Littlewood. The structure is 
133 ft. long and 60 ft. wide, and will accom- 
modate 1,700 people sitting and standing. It 
is built chiefly of iron and glass, with orna- 
mental pillars. The sides are filled in with 
glazed folding doors, the front is open to the 
promenade, and is reached by steps which run 


the whole length of the building. The 
pavilion has been erected by Bridlington 
contractors, Mr. A. T. Martindale having 
assisted the architects in the supervision 
of the building. The following firms 
have been engaged in carrying out the 
works :—Messrs. T. and F. veringham 
enginers, supplied the iron and stee 
work, and essrs. Laws, of Glasgow, 
furnished the cast-iron work; Mr. E. S. A. 


Smith, roof glazing with Deard's patent; Mr. 
W. A. Walker, plumbing and lain Mr. 
A. A. Booth, joiners’ work, including Messrs. 
Peace and Norquoy's patent movable 
shutters; Mr. G. Knaggs, painting and decora- 
ting; Mr. Limon, plastering; and Messrs. 
Sampson and Siddall, brickwork, masonry, and 
concreting. 

THEATRE, WITHERNSEA.—The Withernsea 
magistrates held a special . on the 
18th inst. for granting a dramatic licence to 
the Withernsea Assembly Rooms, which have 
been altered and converted into a theatre. 
The stage measures 30 ft. by 47 ft. Under- 
neath the stage are four dressing-rooms and 
a well space, while under the main body of 
the building is arranged a tea-room, ft. 
by 30 ft. The architects for the work are 
Mesara: Thompson and Kirton, of Hull. 

Free LIBRARY, WILLESDEN.—The new Kensal 
Rise Free Library was recently opened. The 
new building is situated at the corner of 
Bathurstwerdens and College-road, and the 
entrance has been placed in Bathurst-gardens. 
The hall is paved with terrazzo mosaic. On 
the left is the original building, consisting of 
the newsroom, and on the right wing is the lend- 
ing library, a room 39 ft. long, 29 ft. wide, and 
12 ft. high, with a counter running neay the 
full length. Between the newsroom and lend- 
ing library, at the back of the hall, is placed 
the librarian’s office, with easy access to both 
rooms. On the first floor, entered from the 
landing, are the reference library, a room 
25 ft. by 25 ft., and a committee-room 20 ft. 
by 13 ft., both 12 ft. high. Over this floor a 
room is provided in the roof for the storage 
of books and for the general use of the staff. 
The new building is faced externally with red 
Suffolk bricks with Doulting stone dressings; 
the windows have stone mullions, with leaded 
lights and iron casements. The whole build- 
ing will be lighted by electricity. The fittings 


throughout are executed in wainscot oak, 


slightly fumigated and dull polished. The 
general contract for the building has been 
carried out by Messrs. Cowley and Drake, of 


Willesden Green. Tho fringe have been sup- 
plied by Mr. W. E. Tamlin, of Willesden 
Green, and the electric lighting has been 
executed by Messrs. G. and H. Turner, of 
Harlesden. Mr. A. H. Murray-Rust was the 
architect. 

New Free Lisrary, HammĮmeRsMITH.—The 
foundation-stone of the new central library 
which is being erected on a site in Brook 
Green-road, Hammersmith, was laid recently. 
The architect for the new building is Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, and the contractors are 
Messrs. C. Dearing and Son. 

New Bartus, LEE DS.— The 
of the new swimming baths, which are to be 
erected in Leeds- road, Leeds, was laid 
recently. The new building is estimated to 
cost 6,000. The swimming pond will be 60 ft. 
long bv 20 ft. wide. There will be twelve 
douche baths for males and ten for females, 
with slipper baths for both sexes, and also 
waiting-rooms. The plans for the structure 
have been prepared by the City Architect, 
Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, and the contractors 
are Messrs. John Moulson and Son, Ltd. 

New Orrices, WESTMINSTER.—The contract 
for a block of offices, to be called Parliament 
Chambers,” facing the Church House and 
adjoining the Westminster City Library, Great 
Smith-street, has been signed. Messrs. 
Whitehead and Co., Ltd., are the contractors, 
and the work is to be commenced at once and 
completed in twelve months from plans 
approved by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
who are the superior landlords. Messrs, Pal- 
grave and Co., of Westminster, are the archi- 
tects. The building will have a frontage of 
125 ft. to Great Smith-street, and be faced 
with red bricks and terra-cotta dressings, by 
the Hathern Station Terra-cotta Company, 
Loughborough, of special manufacture. The 
construction will be phe N and the various 
upper floors approached by electric lifts. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


DIRECTOR OF Barrack CONSTRUCTION.—The 
War Office announces that Mr. Harry B. 
Measures, F. R. I. B. A., has been appointed 
director of barrack construction. 

MALVERN.—-Mr. Osborne Thorp, Cit 
Engineer, Ripon, has been appointed Boroug 
Surveyor and Waterworks Engineer for Mal- 
vern, Worcestershire. Mr. Thorp was selected 
out of 233 applicants. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SEA PROTECTION AND OTHER WORKS aT GaL- 
VESTON, TEXAS.— At the present time the whole 
of the railway traffic between Galveston and 
the mainland is conducted over a single trestle 
bridge, and plans are now under consideration 
for the construction of a permanent causeway 
with room for two or more lines of rails. 
During 1903 the channel from the sea 
into Galveston Harbour was well main- 
tained, and probably gained somewhat in 
depth, as the breaches in the jetties caused 
by the storm of 1900 had been largely repaired. 
There is now a fairly straight navigable chan- 
nel of some 28 ft. in depth, and vessels draw- 
ing nearly 27 ft. have passed out with ease. 
The dyke, extending nearly four miles parallel 
with the wharf front, was completed in 1903, 
and the dredging of the channel between it 
and the wharves was finished to a depth of 
over 50 ft. for nearly one-third of the entire 
distance. The sea-wall, for the greater pro- 
tection of the residential portion of Galveston, 
which was begun on October 27, 1902, will have 
the total length of 17,500 ft., a height of 17 ft., 
and a base width of 16 ft. Up to Jaunary 1 
last, 9,570 ft., or about one-half the length of 
the wall, had been completed, and it is ex- 
pected that the undertaking will be finished 
in a few months. The United States Govern- 
ment has before it a recommendation of a 
board of engineer officers to extend, at Federal 
expense, the sea-wall now being built, so as to 
join the Government propery to the west of 
the town, and this will probably be done. It 
will, of course, necessary to raise the level 
of a large part of Galveston, so as to slope 
gradually up to the crest of the sea-wall. This 
operation will probably occupy about two 
years, and for the assistance of the local 
authorities the State Legislature has remitted 
the taxes due from Galveston for a period of 
seventeen years. 

NUISANCES FROM GARAGES AND Moror-cars.— 
Dr. Wynter Blyth, in the last issue of the 
“ Sanitary Chronicles of the Borough of St. 
Marylebone,” has the following comment on 
the above-named subject:—‘‘The Public 
Health Committee will shortly have to con- 
sider the important question of how to deal 
with the serious complaints of nuisance in- 
cidental to the motor-car industry. There are 
several garages in the district in which cars 
are stored, charged with petrol, cleaned, re- 
paired, and the engines started to see that 
each cylinder beats in proper time and that 
all is in order; during this operation, more 
especially if the crank chamber is full of oil, 
or if the engine is dirty, there is considerable 
smell, and more or less noise. In one case the 
occupiers of adjoining premises have laid a 
formal complaint by petition, and there is 
not the slightest doubt that there is nuisance— 
nuisance that is inseparable from the industry, 
and one difficult to deal with without geriousl 
interfering with a growing and important 
trade. It is the writer's opinion that all 
garages of the kind should have a special shed 
or room in which to start the engines; any 
architect could design, by means of double 
walls, a practically noise-proof shed; there 
would also have to be a flue with good 
draught carrying the waste gases away to the 
height of the highest chimneys in the neigh- 
bourhood. This means a considerable expen- 
diture of money, but when any persun estab- 
lishes a new, noisy, and intermittently offen- 
sive business in densely populous localities, he 
must either spend money in minimising any 
nuisance incidental to the business, or run the 
risk of having his business entirely prohibited.“ 

NEW BRIDGE, SraKEFORD, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
—-The work in connexion with the new bridge 
which is to be erected over the river Wans- 
beck, at Stakeford, Northumberland, has been 
commenced. The borings for the foundations 
have been completed, and show that the rock 
is situated 37 ft. from the surface on the 
south side, 24 ft. in the centre of the river, 
and 20 ft. on the north side. The structure 
will be 240 ft. in length, and 24 ft. wide, in 
two spans of 135 ft. each. It will consist of 
bow-string steel girders, having stone abut- 
ments on each side on piled foundations, with 
a centre pier composed of a cast-iron cylinder 
filled with concrete, and carried down to the 
stone head. The piles for the two abutments 
will also be driven down to the hard forma- 
tion overlying the stone. The carriage-way 
will be 20 ft. in width, with a 4-ft. footway. 
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The bridge roadway will be of steel trough 
flooring, overlaid with concrete asphalte; 
and expansion will be provided by steel 
rollers and a lap groove. The abutments 
will be of freestone ashlar masonry. The 
bridge roads will be 24 ft. in width, and 
1,400 ft. in length, and will be of macadam. 
enclosed in creosoted fencing. The total 
estimated cost is 12,000/., and the plans for 
the work have been prepared by Messrs. David 
Balfour and Son, civil engineers, of New- 


castle. 
— 8 — 


FOREIGN. 


Franck.—A new group of school buildings 
has been opened at Villiers sur- Marne, at a 
cost of 130,000 francs. M. Simon is the archi- 
tect.—-The jury in the competition for a new 
savings bank at Langres have awarded the 
first premium to M. Danne, of Dijon; the 
1 to MM. Mienville and Cavotte, of 
Nancy; the third to M. Heurion, of Epernay; 
and the fourth to M. Bourgeois, of Poissy.— 
The jury in the competition for a covered 
market at Belfort have selected for execution 
the joint design of M. Jules Doré, architect, 
and MM. Schwartz and Meurer, constructional 
engineers. — The Municipality of Coulom- 
miers ha ve opened a competition for a church, 
at an estimated cost of 375,000 franes.— A 
new bridge over the Saône has just been com- 
pleted at Dijon, to facilitate the communica- 
tion between the departments of Jura and 
Côte d’Or.—A monument to the memory of 
Eugéne Spuller, formerly Minister of Foreign 
Affairs is to be erected at Somberrnon. 
In the sacristy of the smal! church at Nantes 
have been discovered fourteen pictures by 
Corot, painted to illustrate stations of the 
cross in a procession of the ‘‘Chemin du 
Croix.’’——During the visit of the President 
of the Republic to Rome a stgtue of Victor 


Hugo has been inaugurated in the gardens of 
the Villa Medici. M. Lucien Pallez is the 
sculptor.—The next Congress of French 


architects will be held at Paris from June 13 
to 18, and an excursion will be made to 
Chartres and to the Chateau de Maintenon. 
The seventy-first Archeological Congress of 
France will be held at Puy from June 21 
to 28.—M. Redon, the architect, is to com- 
mence shortly the works for the alteration of 
the Place du Carrousel. Percier and Fon- 
taine’s well-known triumphal arch is to be 
surrounded by a barrier of pillars and chains, 
and to be completed by stone balustrades, 
connecting the statues which were formerly 
framed in the grille of the Tuileries.——It 
has now been decided that the chateau and 
park of Bagatelle, the former property of 
Sir Richard Wallace, will be purchased by the 
Paris Municipality and added to the Bois 
de Boulogne.—A “Société Francaise des 
Fouilles Archeologiques has been constituted, 
which will carry on the work in Provence, at 
Aix and Marseilles, as well as in Spain and 
Egypt.—M. Lucien Humbert, architect, of 
Nancy, has obtained the premium in the com- 
petition, opened by the municipality of Etain, 
for a group of schools.. —A vote of 137,000 
francs has been passed by the French Govern- 
ment for the rebuilding of the church of Belle- 
Isle-en-Mer, Morbihan.—A_ suspension bridge 
is to be constructed over the Rhône, at Pyri- 
mont, to connect the department of Haute 
Savoie with that of Ain.——The Municipality of 
Toulon have voted a sum of 800,000 francs for 
the building of new schools. — Important 
public works are to be undertaken at Lyons, 
at an estimated cost of 500,000 francs. Amon 

the works projected is included the building o 
two Mairies, the repair of the Palais des 
Arts, and the erection of a barrack.—lIt has 
been decided to transfer the Musée de Marine 
of Paris from the Louvre to the Hotel des 
Invalides, where the Musée de l' Artillerie is 
already installed. The double collection will 
then take the name of Musée des Armées 
de Terre et de Mer.” The rooms left empty 
at the Louvre will be devoted to collections 
of drawings.—M. Besnard, the painter, has 
commenced the model for the ceiling of the 
Comedie Francaise, which will svmbolise the 
apotheosis of the poets Corneille, Molière, 
Racine, and Victor Hugo. The execution of 
the work, which will cover a space of not less 
than 276 sq. mètres, will occupy three years, 
so that the new ceiling will not bo fixed in 
its place till 1907. The tomb of Zola, at 
Montmartre, has just been inaugurated. The 
monument, designed by M. Frantz Jourdain, 
the architect, is in red porphyry, and carries 
a portrait bust of Zola, by M. Solariim—A 
committee has been formed to purchase, and 
offer to the Municipality of Paris, M. Rodin’s 
statue of “Le Penseur,” at present at the 
New Salon. — The death is announced of 
Daniel Vierge, the eminent artist in black 
and white.——The death is also announced of 
the following architects:—-M. Claudius Papier, 
member of the Société Centrale, aged sixtv: 
M. Merle, of Paris, aged eighty-six; and M. 


Jules Montfort, of Nantes, aged sixty, a 
former pupil of Chenantail and of Questel, 
M. Montfort was architect of numerous 
rivate houses in Nantes and the neighbour- 
ood, and also of the fine monument to Elie 
Delaunay erected there. 

GerMaNY.—Professor Friedrich Wilhelm 
Büsing died at Berlin on February 25, in his 
seventieth year; Bising devoted his energies 
ehiefly to the question of hygiene in towns. 
——St. Petersburg and Berlin are to be put 
into telephonic communication, and as St. 
Petersburg and Moscow are already connected, 
this will also bring Berlin and Moscow in com- 
munication; a special connexion is to be laid 
between Berlin and Warsaw.—A Society has 
been formed at Dresden for the preservation 
of the Homeland (‘‘ Heimatschutz’’). The work 
of the Society will include the preservation of 
memorials, and also of natural scenery and 
ruins; the cultivation of local flora and fauna, 
the preservation of geological peculiarities, 
and the encouragement of national customs, 
feasts, and costumes. Professor Schultze- 
Naumburg was elected President of the 
Society.—The Church of St. Paul, at Halle, 
designed by Herr Matz, under the direction 
of Herr Beisner, is completed. 


Avstria.—A bust of the architect Theophil 
von Hansen, who built the Houses of Parlia- 
ment at Vienna, is to be placed over the en- 
trance to the House of Lords; the sculptor 
Herr Hugo Hardt] is executing the work, 
which is to be in bronze on a stone pedestal. 
—In the Vienna House of Arts, the artist 
Herr Johann Geller received the Emperor's 
prize of 400 ducats: the two Dobenau prizes 
of 1,000 k. were gained by the painter Herr 
Josef Kinzl and the sculptor Herr ‘Theodor 
Charlemont, and Herr Heinrich Bauchinger 
received the Jubilee prize of twenty-tive 
ducats. New public buildings are to be 
built at Vienna at a cost of 516,000 k. from 
the plans of Herr Badstieber.— The plans 
for the enlargement of the Austrian Museum 
of Arts and Industrics submitted by Herr Bau- 
mann have been accepted.—A new theatre 
is to be built at Krems, from the plans of 
Herr Jos. Utz.—A new fountain is to be 
erected in the market place at Tetschen; the 
sculptor, Herr Rudolf Weyr, has undertaken 
the work. ——The architect, Franz Bock, died 
in Vienna on April 21, in his seventy-second 
year; Herr Bock was the director of the 
Union Building Society, and his name is con- 
nected with many important buildings in 
Vienna. 


Itaty.—During the past four or five years 
much valuable work has been done by the board 
responsible for the preservation and restoration 
of monumental buildings and works of art in 
Tuscany. This board consists, so far as tech- 
nical matters are concerned, of a director and 
four of the chief architects in Florence. One 
admirable work performed has been to per- 
suade the government to cease the practice 
of utilising as military barracks and store- 
houses many Franciscan convents and chapels. 
In consequence, six of these fine buildings 
are now free from such desecration, some have 
been completely restored, and others are now 
undergoing repair.— Important works of con- 
solidation and repair are in progress at the 
cathedrals of Pisa and Siena, and the cam. 
panile of Pisa, parts of which are in a dan- 
gerous state, is about to be thoroughly 
strengthened.—— The floor and mosaics of the 
baptistry at Pisa have been restored, and, at 
the cemetery of the same city, special steps 
have been taken for the preservation of the 
frescoes of Benozzo Gozzoli.— The Church of 
San Giovanni, at Siena, forming part of the 
cathedral, is now restored to its original form 
and style, old frescoes once hidden are now 
brought to light and restored, while at the 
tower and cathodes of Siena, the decorations 
and mosaics have been repaired, and ancient 
windows reopened.—At Florence, the Cam- 
panile of the Badia has been restored to its 
origjnal state; the cloisters of the museum of 
St. Mark, and the entrance hall of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, whieh was once tho seat of 
Government of the Florentine Republic, have 
once more assumed their ancient style and 
beauty; the cloisters and campanile of the 
church of Ognissanti, the facade of the church 
of San Carlo, in the Via Calzaioli, have been 
thoroughly repaired; and important improve- 
ments have been effected in the Palazzo dei 
Vetrari, among which may be mentioned the 
reopening of the magnificent old windows, and 
the rehabilitation of old and almost forgotten 
frescoes. Considerable activity has also been 
displayed in various country districte of the 
province of Florence, and in the city itself 
much has been accomplished in the wav of 
improvement to the various buildings contain- 
ing art treasures of various kinds. 

SwIrzrRHRKND.— The sum of 903.000 francs is 
to be spent on the enlargement and rebuilding 
of the Post Office Buildings at Geneva.——The 


new schools at Biberist, designed by Her 
Volkart, are built in the style most common 
in Switzerland in the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. 

PROHPOSED New THRATRE, RIO DE JANttRo— 
It having been decided to erect a municipal 
theatre for the presentation of literary and 
musical works on a site facing the Praca 
Ferreira Vianna, Rio de Janeiro, competitive 
plans for its construction are invited; these 


will be received up to July 28 Three 
premiums are offered. The first prize vill 
consist of 10,000 dollars, the second of 6.0% 


dollars, and the third of 1,000 dollars, to be 
awarded, in accordance with the decision of 
the committee, for the best pon presented. 
The Prefeitura of the capital does not bind 
itself to follow exactly the plan accepted, but 
reserves the right to alter or reject any details, 
or cut them down, as may appear best. The 
committee is not to be bound to distribute the 
first and second prizes if the plans presented 
do not, in their judgment, merit that distinc- 
tion, and the ri ht is reserved to combine the 
first and second prizes and divide the sum 
equally between two competitors should it be 
deemed advisable. The judging committee 
will be presided over by the Prefect of the 
capital, who, in due time, will invite gent'e. 
men of recognised authority in such matters to 
form part of the committee. Subjoined is a 
summary of the conditions to be provided for in 
the competitive plans: — The building is to have 
capacity for seating 1, 400 spectators, of whom 
400 will be in a e the architectural and 
decorative designs of the building to be left en- 
tirely to the judgment of the competitors; copies 
of similar edifices constructed or in course of 
construction in Mexico or other countries will 
not be admitted; the building need not neces 
sarily occupy the entire alloted area, but it 
must conform, not only to the municipal regu- 
lation of the capital, but to the strictest con- 
ditions as regards safety and hygiene; the use 
of cast iron must be avoided as much as pos- 
sible, preference being given to steel over 
wrought iron; cast iron can only be used where 
the pressure or strain does not exceed 1.00 
kilos. per sq. centimetre; besides the requisite 
accommodation for the actors, the stores, etc., 
and for spectators (which is left to the judg- 
ment of the architect), the internal arrange 
ments of the theatre must include an orchestra 
for sixty musicians, located on a level suf- 
ciently below the pit to render them invisible 
to the spectators, a parquet, a first and second 
tow of boxes, a gallery, and a box (invisible 
from the pit) for the exclusive use of the 
Administration; the motive power for working 
the machinery and for illumination to be 
electricity, the electric power-house being 
located apart from the theatre building; the 
different rows of boxes and the galleries to be 
sustained, for preference, bv iron brackets, in 
lieu of the columns generally used; the stace 
building to be separated from the auditorium 
a dividing wall with a minimum thickuess 
of 60 centimetres, the base of which shal: be 
on a level with the foundations of the Fud- 
ing, and its height be at least 30 centimetres 
above the roof of the auditorium; any open- 
ings made in that dividing wall for commuri- 
cation with the theatre shall be closed br 
means of a door of iron or other non-in- 
flammable material opening towards the stage: 
for closing the stage front, a drop curtain of 
iron or other non-infammable material shal. 
be used, made so as to open either from the 
stage or the orchestra side; the cost of con- 


struction, exclusive of the cost of internai 

deceration, not to exceed 1,500,000 dollars. 
— ä ͤ— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Siamese Teak Trape.—In his annual report 
on the trade and commerce of the consular 
district of Chiengmai, Mr. Becket devotes 
some half a dozen closely printed pages to a 
review of the condition of the teak trade in 
Northern Siam, and the difficulties which 
stand in the way of its development. Havirz 
regard, however, to the fact that there are 
400,000 logs already extracted and lying in the 
streams and rivers, he concludes that arr 
material diminution in the timber supply is 
not to be anticipated within the next fire 
years. When once this old stock has been 
cleared off the effect of the present limited 
girdling allowed in certain areas will become 
noticeable in the export returns, and the tos! 
annual output will probably fall from ar. 
average of 80,000 logs to one of 60.000 or leas. 
„Thus,“ writes Mr. Becket, this shrinkave ir. 
workable timber will have the immediate 
effect of throwing idle a considerable amount 
of labour and capital, and an ultimate effect 
after five or six years of reducing the output. 
a reduction, which, unless fresh areas now 
closed are opened, will become more and mor 
emphasised as time goes on.” 

THE MIDLAND ENGINEERING BUREU. Derrrr — 
This organisation, planned on lines often 
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adopted in the United States, is intended to 
provide tuition in constructional steelwork 
design by correspondence. The classes start 
monthly, so that pupils can be enrolled at any 
time and commence their studies at once. In 
arranging the courses, practical utility has 
been kept chiefly in view. Examples taken 
from average office practice are analysed and 
thoroughly considered, and special attention 
is given to the difficulties encountered by the 
designer when dealing with the multifarious 
questions that daily occur. The intending 
pupil is offered a choice of two courses, the 
first being specially suited for those who, being 
already engaged in the design or manufacture of 
constructional! steel work, have some poets ba 
of their subject, and the other for those who 
have little or no previous knowledge. Prac- 
tically, the former embraces the whole of the 
usual applications of mild steelwork, while the 
latter treats of it only as applied to building 
and architectural works. The first, therefore, 
is specially suited for engineers and draughts- 
men, and the second for architects and sur- 
veyors. At regular intervals, original lec- 
tures and notes are sent to each pupil, and 
accompanying these are questions which the 
student is expected to answer. It may be 
remarked that in neither course are the 
higher mathematics used, and any student 
familiar with vulgar and decimal fractions 
can thoroughly follow the whole of the work 
without difficulty, To such students as may 
be prevented by circumstances from attending 
classes at technical colleges or institutes, the 
system of study here mentioned may be found 
of service. 

Broan France Beams.—There is no doubt 
that many of the sections in which steel joists 
are commonly rolled are inconveniently narrow 
for architectural purposes, although perfectly 
suitable for most engineering requirements. 
Where a deep and narrow rolled joist is 
employed in a Sunding, as, for instance, to 
serve the purpose of a bressemer over a shop- 
front, there are often forces which tend to 
rotate the member about its longitudinal axis. 
A narrow joist so used has little resistance to 
such action, and means of preventing it cause 
unnecessary expense and trouble. The series 
of wide-flanged beams, introduced by Messrs. 
H. J. Skelton and Co., are calculated to meet 
such difficulties and others experienced by the 
architect. These beams are not only more 
stable when placed on their beds than those 
of ordinary section, but permit more satis- 
factory joints to be made. For the connexion 
of beams with columns or stanchions, both the 
main girders and the joists are secured to the 
columns by a pair of flange-brackets and a 
pair of web-brackets. Owing to their wider 
flanges, the beams admit of far wider, and 
therefore stronger, fastenings to the flanges 
than is ssible with ordinary sections, and 
it is evident more bolts or rivets can be used 
in a wide flange without causing undue weak- 
ness. Thus the girders are greatly stiffened, 
and, in a sense, the free length of the beam 
is lessened, the stiffened ends serving to in- 
crease the carrying capacity of the beam, and 
to decrease deflection. Another special point 
in connexion with joints made with this type 
of section, is that stanchions can be stepped 
into the full depth of the main girders, and 
held so securely that the value of a column 
with fixed ends can be approached much more 
closely than with ordinary column connexions. 
There is, unfortunately, a tendency among 
designers to pay insufficient attention to the 
connexions of steelwork in buildings. Steel. 
work is often erected upon inadequate foun- 
dations, and sometimes heavy loads are really 
carried by a few j-in. rivets. It should 
always be remembered that a slight inequality 
or defect in practical work may throw the 
whole load of a column upon its connexions. 
Moreover, it is absolutely essential that the 
lateral stability of any steel structure should 
be as carefuliy attended to as its strength 
with respect to vertical loads. The type of 
beam here described should certainly conduce 
to lateral stability, and, owing to the width of 
the flanges, it can often be employed in cases 
for which built-up sections would otherwise 
be necessary. Among the incidental advan- 
ages possessed by broad-flanged beams, we 
may mention the greater accessibility of bolts 
and rivets; and the facility afforded for paint- 
ing all parts of the construction, a course 
which is not generally practicable with built- 
up girders. 

TLAROUR Markit IN GerMaNy.—Mr. Schwa- 
bach, British Consul-General. in a report on 
the trade of Germany for 1903. mentions that 
the condition of the labour market during the 
first half of the year was more favourable than 
in 1902. The improvement referred especially 
to the textile industry, the building trade, and 
some branches of the iron industry. In July 
this generally favourable tendency increased 
in consequence of the great demand for agri- 
cultural labourers and the consequent 


decreased influx of these labourers into the 
towns. The returns of the labour market were 
most satisfactory in September, in which 
month the percentage of applicants fell to the 
standard of the very favourable September of 
1900. It was generally noted with satisfaction 
that the labour market for males, whicn had 
been overcrowded for two years, bad ım- 
proved considerably. The building trade 
again attracted large numbers of workmen; 
in fact, last year was characterised by an un- 
usual activity in building. Wages have re- 
covered from the reaction in trade much less 
than the extent of occupation. The depres- 
sion in prices since the middle of 1900 had neces- 
sitated an average decrease in wages, and a 
reduction in the hours of labour, which became 
still more accentuated by reason of severe 
restriction of production, etc. During the 
period of reaction, disputes, aiming at 
increase of wages, had no chance of success, 
and, in view of the condition of industry, 
were not justified. It was not until the year 
1903 that wages and labour disputes assumed 
greater proportions, chiefly in those industries 
In which business was comparatively brisk. 
They were particularly frequent, although 
generally of short duration, in the building 
trade. The activity in that trade favoured the 
demands of workmen in many quarters, which 
varied considerably according to the standard 
of living and general condition of wages in 
the different parts of the country. As a rule 
the objective was to bring about decreased 
hours of labour —in some parts abolition of 
iecework—everywhere, of course, a demand for 
hiker wages, and in many places a fixed 
scale, either for one year or a number of 
years. Long hours of work and low wages 
obtain in the building trade in Silesia; for 
instance, the wages of bricklayers for an 
average working day of eleven hours are 80 
low that almost everywhere ‘‘overtime’’ is 
done, a day of fourteen hours being frequent 
in summer. In the three Silesian towns of 


Beuthen, Kattowitz, and Königshütte, the 
bricklayers received, in 1895, 25 or 9 95 per 
hour; in 1898, 204 or 27pf.; in 1900, 29pf.; and 


in 1902, 25pf. per hour. In the north and west 
of Germany, considerably higher wages are 


being paid. At Cologne the bricklayers de- 
manded a minimum wage of 55pf. (63d.) per 
hour; in Hamburg, the carpenters were 


granted 70pf. (8d.) per hour, and a working 
day of nine hours. In Hanover, an agreement 
was arrived at on the basis of 52pf. (about 34 
per hour for bricklayers, and 4 f. (5d. 
per hour for labourers, working nine and a 
half hours per day. In Düsseldorf, the brick- 
layers demanded a minimum of 55pf. (63d.), 
and in Elberfeld, Barmen, and Dortmund 
48pf. (53d.) per hour, for a day of ten hours. 
Fixed scales, regulating the hours of labour 
and wages have been adopted in a number of 
places. In the carpenters’ trade these 
scales were in 1902 operative at twenty-seven 
laces, and in May, 1903, at fifty-three. In 
arger towns, whore price scales were in force, 
the total hours of work and the wages earned 
in the year 1902 were as follows :— 


Total Time 
Loeality. Worked Annual Wages. 
Per Annum 
| 
£ s. d 
Berlin ........ 2,610 84 16 10 
Bremen 2,572 77 3 6 
Hanover ...... 2,674 66 17 0 
Kiel .......... 2,731 | 81 18 7 
Leipsic ........ 2,512 | 69 1 7 
64 10 11 
Magdeburg 2,746} to 
68 13 3 
Mannheim 2,8221 | 68 10 2 
Stettin ........ 2,783 68 1 9 
COMMONS AND FOOTPATHS PRESERVATION 


SociEkry.— The report of the Kent and Surrey 
Committee of this Society for 1902-3 states 
that during the year under review the Com- 
mittee’s aid was sought in over forty cases in- 
volving the preservation of commons, village 
greens or open spaces; and in addition to the 
work of protecting commons and open spaces, 
no fewer than sixty-eight cases of interference 
with rights of way were dealt with by the 
Committee in 1902. More cases were dealt 
with in 1902 than in any previous year. They 
have embraced disputes with reference to foot- 
paths, bridle ways, roadside wastes, commons, 
common fields, fuel and poors allotments, vil- 
lage greens, and ponds, in varions parts of 
the two counties. The Committee records 
with satisfaction that schemes are proceeding 
for the regulation of Merrow Downs, Oxshott 
Heath, and a portion of Horsell Common. In 
a number of other instances it is probable that 
schemes will also be promoted in the near 
future. The threatened enclosure of portions 
of Sevenoaks and Fawke Commons has led to 
the formation of a vigorous centre of the 


Committee for Sevenoaks and the surrounding 
district, and mainly in consequence of its 
efforts the proposal was abandoned. The work 
of scheduling commons and rights of way is 
proceeding as rapidly as possible, and has now 
been completed or is progressing in respect 
of over 108 sq. miles of Surrey, and 36 aq. 
miles of Kent. It is hoped ‘eventually to 
publish maps recording the result of the re- 
searches conducted by the Committee. It is 
added that, through the generosity of a sup- 
porter, 1,000/. has been guaranteed by the 
Commitee towards the cost of the scheme for 
purchasing the summit of the Oak of Honor- 
hill, in Camberwell, as an open space, and 
the Committee is glad that the agitation which 
followed the enclosure of the hill in 1897 will 
eventually lead to the permanent preservation 
of the summit. 

DI3FIGUREMENT BY ADVERTISEMENTS.—A cir- 
cular letter has been received by the Metro- 
politan Borough Councils from the Secretary 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
drawing attention to the abuse of buildings by 
advertisement hoardings, and urging the im- 
portance of powers oani acquired public 
authorities to regulate the display of adver- 
tisements which threaten permanently to dis- 
figure the streets, and to destroy architectural 
significance in buildings. The communication 
will be considered by the General Purposes 
Committees of the various councils. 

THE OLD CASTLE or DumFries.—At a meeting 
of Dumfries Antiquarian Society recently, Mr. 
James Barbour, architect, read a paper on 
“ Vestiges of the Old Castle of Dumfries,” to 
which Robert Bruce proceeded when he had 
slain Comyn at the monastery of the town, 
and which was captured from the English 
garrison. The castle was at the south end of 
the town, close to the river Nith, in a pro erty 
known as Castledykes, and which was lately 
purchased by the Town Council to obtain on 
part of the land a site for sewage purifica- 
tion works. Mr. Barbour stated that it had 
been a moated castle, and the fosse encompass- 
ing the citadel could still be clearly followed 
on the north, east, and west sides. On the 
east side, where it is open and practically 
intact, it is from 25 to 30 ft. deep, 6 ft. wide 
at the bottom, and 50 to 60 ft. wide at the top. 
They appeared to be as large and formidable 
barriers of defence as any of the ditches of 
military works reported in the roceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Edward I., in the year 1300, greatly 
strengthened the castle. According to calcu- 
lations made by Dr. George Neilson, in his 
monograph on Peel, its meanings and 
derivation,” ditchers to the number of 250, 
with some women helpers, worked on the 
fosses for a fortnight, and sixty to 100 car- 
Fenters, with two dozen smiths, were con- 
tinuously at work for a period of between two 
and three months, cutting timber in Ingle- 
wood Forest, Cumberland, and in woods near 
Dumfries, transporting the material and con- 
structing with it a strong palisade round the 
casthe. hether the palisade was the onl 
carpenter work overtaken seemed doubtful, 
considering the number of workmen employed 
and the time oooupied. Might not the scheme 
of strengthening the place embrace the build. 
ing of a wooden tower? It was a notable cir- 
cumstance that masons were not represented 
among the craftsmen. We had no evidence of 
stone buildings. The Chairman (Mr. W. 
Dickic) expressed the hope that the Town 
Council would carefully preserve the still 
existing remains of this historically interest- 
ing castle, and do something to restore por- 
tions of the fosse which had been filled up; 
and Mr. Barbour said he hoped to see the 
property soon added to the public park.—The 
Seoteman. 

Crosmunn RD FRERSTONE—One acknow- 
ledged disadvantage attending the employ- 
ment of limestone, dolomite, calcareous sand- 
stone, and some other building stones, is their 
rapid deterioration in the atmosphere of large 
cities. The Closeburn freestone, which has 
been quarried in Dumfriesshire for fully two 
centuries, hag been found by practical ex- 
perience to possess remarkably good weather- 
ing qualities, being very little affected by 
acids and variations of climate. Its endurance 
is sufficiently evidenced by the excellent con- 
dition of various buildings in Glasgow, and in 
the manufacturing districts of. Lancashire. 
We have recently had an opportunity of 
examining a specimen of this stone under the 
microscope, and find that it is made up of a 
mosaic of pieces fitting rather closely, with a 
cementing matrix. The fragments forming this 
mosaic are of quartz, angular and sub-angular 
in shape, fairly uniform in size, and appear 
to be derived from granite rocks, the cement 
by which they are held together being of 
ferruginous _siliceo-argillaceous character. 
Although the quartz grains do not exhibit the 
secondary growth possessed y some sand- 
stones, they are firmly interlocked and joined 
by a chemically stable cementing material. 
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Another advantageous feature of the stone is 
that lamination planes appear to be entirely 
absent, a fact apparently attributable to the 
small proportion of mica present. Chemical 
analysis shows an entire absence of lime, and 
that nearly the whole of the iron-present is in 
the stable form of ferric oxide. To the latter 
circumstance may be attributed the durability 
of colour distinguishing this stone. The Close- 
burn quarries are now equipped with modern 
stoneworking plant for the purpose of pre- 
paring 1 stones while the material is 
still soft and filled with ‘‘quarry water,“ 
which, being brought to the surface and 
evaporated, leaves behind an indurating skin 
or crust protecting the surface from hostile 
influences. Although extensively used in 
Scotland and the North of England, this stone 
is but little known in London, the only build- 
ing where it may be inspected, so far as we 
are aware, being the infant schools, in Rail- 
way-street, Barnes. 


— — — 


CaPITAL AND LABOUR. 


A SCHEME TO AVOID STRIKES IN THE BTILD- 
NG Trapge.—At the North-Eastern Hotel, 
York, a conference took place recently (as we 
mentioned in our last week’s issue) between 
ten representatives of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers and a 
similar number of representatives from the 
headquarters of operatives’ organisations, for 
the purpose of discussing the question of closer 
union between masters and men upon a 
broad principle of equity.“ The following 
scheme, which had already been discussed and 
approved by the master builders’ associations 
in Yorkshire, was mutually agreed to, and a 
resolution passed that it be referred to the 
respective national associations in the hope 
that it would find general adoption: — (I) That 
local committees shall be appointed in all dis- 
tricts where labour is sufficiently represented 
to warrant the formation of such a committee. 
by both masters and men, for the purpose of 
dealing with questions in dispute of a minor 
character, and also with questions of greater 
importance in the initial stages of the griev- 
ance, with a view to settling disputes locally. 
The minutes of the proceedings shall be 
taken by each secretary. (2) That a count 
conciliation board shall also be instituted, 
which shall be elected annually, and shall con- 
sist of two representatives from each section 
of building trades of operatives, of the one 
part, and a like number of Se ear of 
the Yorkshire Federation of Building Trade 
Employers of the other part, whose duties 
shall be to consider any question upon appeal 
from the local committee. (3) It shall be com- 
petent for the local committees to hold meet- 
ings, but time to be occupied shall not be more 
than fourteen days from date of notice from 
either side on any case brought under its 
notice, and, if a satisfactory settlement can- 
not be arrived at within the month, it shall 
be the duty of the secretaries of the local 
committees to notify either side to the other 
that notice must be given to the county con- 
ciliation board within ten days to convene a 
meeting, for the purpose of hearing the appeal 
from the local committees as early as possible. 
The minutes of the local committees, together 
with the chairman’s report, must also be sub- 
mitted to the county board. (4) Should the 
county conciliation board be unable to agree 
after all matters, minutes, and correspondence 
in reference to the question at issue shall have 
been openly and freely discussed (at one meet- 
ing only), and the questions in dispute shall 
not have been settled, then it shall be com- 
petent for either side, within seven days after 
such sitting of the board, to appeal to the 
Board of Trade to appoint a referee or arbi- 
trator, whose decision shall be final and 
binding on all parties, and the cost incurred 
thereby shall be borne equally between opera- 
tives and employers. (5) It shall be clearly 
and distinctly defined that. pending the settle- 
ment of any dispute or alteration of rules, in 
passing through the various stages, no stop- 
page of work shall be allowed under any 
pretext whatever. 
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Legal. 


ORKMAN’S CLAIM FOR DAMAGES 
= AGAINST EMPLOYER. 


TRE case of Rouse v. Dixon came before a 
Divisional Court of King’s Bench, composed 
of the Lord Chief Justice and Justices Wills 
and Kennedy. on the 19th inst. on the appeal 
of the plaintiff from tho decision of the County 
Court Judge of Croydon. : 

The facts were these: — The plaintiff, a work- 
man in the employment of the defendant, on 
September 8, 1903. sustained personal injuries 
in the course of his employment during some 
building operations. On September 30 the 


plaintiff gave the defendant notice of the 
injury, and on October 14, made a final re- 
quest for arbitration under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1897. Defendant filed an 
answer that plaintiff was not entitled to com- 
pensation under the Act, as the building on 
which the accident happened was under 30 ft. 
high. The plaintiff then gave defendant notice 
of abandonment of his claim for compensation 
under the Act, and the matter, not being pro- 
ceeded with, defendant was awarded the costs 
incurred in respect thereof. On January 21 
plaintiff started an action for damages in re- 
spect of the same injuries under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, 1880. When that action 
came on for hearing in the Croydon County 
Court, defendant took the preliminary objec- 
tion that, plaintiff having made a request for 
arbitration under the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act, and had exercised his option under 
section 1, sub-section 2, his action under the 
Employers’ Liability Act was barred. The 
County Court Judge adopted this view, and 
gave judgment for the defendant without 
hearing the case on its merits. Hence the 
present appeal of the plaintiff. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counsel, the Lord Chief Justice, in giving 
judgment, said that a workman was only 
debarred from taking alternative proceedings 
where he had exercised an effective option, 
and, in his opinion, when the workman had 
acquiesced in a preliminary objection to pro- 
ceedings which he had. by mistake, com- 
menced, and had been ordered to pay the costs 
of those proceedings, he was not debarred 
from bringing an action to obtain damages 
under the Employers’ Liability Act. He 
thought the appeal must be allowed, and the 
case remitted to the County Court to be heard 
on its merits. 

Justices Wills and Kennedy concurred. 

Mr. Broxholm appeared for the appellant, 
and Mr. Griffith Jones for the respondent. 


POINT UNDER THE METROPOLIS 
LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT. 


THE case of Skinner v. Hunt and others 
came before the Court of Anneal, composed of 
Lords Justices Vaughan Williams, Stirling, 
and Cozens-Hardy, on the 20th inst., on the 
application of the defendants for judgment or 
new trial on appeal from verdict and judg- 
ment at trial before Mr. Justice Ridley and a 
common jury in the King’s Bench Division. 

In this case the plaintiff claimed damages 
against the defendant for alleged wrongful dis- 
tress, the defendants counterclaiming against 
the plaintiff for two quarters’ rent. The case 
was tried before Mr. Justice Ridley and a 
common jury, and the jury awarded the 
plaintiff 501. damages on the claim. The case 
was then argued before his lordship on a point 
of law arising on the admitted facts under 
section 96 of The Metropolis Local Management 
Act, 1862. The admitted facts were these: — The 
plaintiff was the tenant and occupier of a 
shop, under a lease from one, Budd, for a 
term of twenty-one years, at the rent of 40. 
per annum, being payable quarterly. The 
jease contained a covenant by the lessee that 
he was to pay all rates, taxes, and assessments 
whatsoever, and all charges imposed by any 
local authority upon the frontages in respect 
of the taking over the roads and footpaths 
abutting upon the demised premises, or the 
making or repair thereof. 

On February 22, 1900, plaintiff received 
notice that defendants had been appointed 
receivers of the rents of his premises, and 
that he was to pay his rent to them. On 
December 18, 1902, the plaintiff had a notice 
served upon him from the Wandsworth 
Borough Council not to pay his rent without 
first deducting 34“. 19s. 2d. due to the Council 
under an apportionment of the estimated cost 
of paving the roads and footpaths. On 
January 20, 1903, the plaintiff paid the Council 
10/., the quarter’s rent due from him at 
Christmas, 1902, and informed the defendants 
of the fact. On January 22, 1903, the defen- 
dants demanded payment from the plaintiff of 
the rent due from him on December 25, 1902, 
which the plaintiff did not pay, and on 
February 12. 1903, defendants levied a distress 
upon the plaintiff's premises, and then the 
plaintiff brouglit the present action. On behalf 
of the defendants it was contended that, by 
the terms of the covenant, the plaintiff had 
entered into in his lease, he could not deduct 
what he had to pay out of his rent, and that, 
as he had not paid his rent to them, the dis- 
tress was lawful. 

On behalf of the plaintiff it was contended 
that the charge for paving was, by The 
Metropolis Management Act, 1862, imposed 
upon the owner, as it was an improvement of 
his property, and that the Council were goin 
to take from the tenant what the landlor 
owed, and that therefore the distress was 
illegal. Mr. Justice Ridley held that, in the 
circumstances of the case, the right to distrain 


had gone, and that there must be judgment 
for the plaintiff for the 50/. damages on tke 
claim, with costs, and also for the plaintiff on 
the counterclaim, with costs. Hence the pre 
sent 3 of the defendants. 

Mr. J. A. Hawke appeared for the appel- 
lants; and Mr. Lushington and Mr. Tindal 
Atkinson for the respondent. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counsel Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, in 
giving judgment, said that the question was 
whether, at the moment when the distress was 
levied, any rent was due for which the land- 
lord could distrain. If the rent was due there 
was nothing wrong in the distress; if it was 
not due the distress was wrongful. The reai 
question was whether the tenant, having re 
gard to the terms of his lease, had a right to 
deduct, or set off, this payment when he was 
called on to pay the rent. On the terms cf 
the lease it was clear that, if it was a payment 
of the charges of the local authority, the 
tonant had not that right. The proviso at 
the end of section 96 of the Act showed clearly 
that the section did not affect the tenant's 
covenant to pay the charges imposed by the 
local authority. The local authority could not 
have given the tenant a receipt for the rert, 
they could only give a receipt for the costs 
and expenses which they were entitled to 
demand, and which were paid to them in that 
way, There was nothing in section 96 which 
took away the landlord’s right of distress. 
The result was that the rent remained due 
and the distress was lawful, and the defen- 
dants were entitled to judgment both on the 
claim and counterclaim. 

The other Lords Justices concurred, and the 
appeal was accordingly allowed, with costs. 


ACTION BY LOCAL AUTHORITY. 


THE case of the Mayor, etc., of Ealing ». 
Gibbon came before Mr. Justice Kekewich, in 
the Chancery Division, this week—an action by 
the plaintiffs for an injunction to restrain the 
defendant from pulling down, removing, 
damaging, or otherwise interfering with a 
ventilating shaft. 

Mr. Stewart Smith, K. C. and Mr. Bridges 
were counsel for the plaintiffs, and Mr. P. O. 
Lawrence, K. C., and Mr. Holt for the 
defendant. 

The plaintiffs’ case was that, at the centre 
of the junction of the four highways, Kent- 
gardens, Victoria-road, Castlebar-hill, and 
Cleveland-road, Ealing, there stood a hollow 
iron shaft, about 11 ft. high, which communi- 
cated with, and formed part of, the public 
sewer. It was erected in its present position 
about twelve years ago by the then local 
authority. It had now become vested in the 
plaintiffs. In August, 1903, defendant wrote 
to the plaintiffs asking them to remove the 
shaft, he claiming the land on which it stood. 
Plaintiffs refused, and defendant then wrote 
that it was his intention to do so as the 
plaintiffs had refused. The writ in the action 
was then issued, and plaintiffs got an interim 
injunction to restrain the removal, pending the 
trial of the action. The plaintiffs said that it 
was the defendant’s intention, unless re- 
strained, to remove the shaft back, which. 
they said, would be a trespass upon their land 
and property, and would materially interfere 
with the necessary and proper ventilation of 
the sewer. 

The defendant, by his defence, denied that 
he was committing any trespass in removing 
the shaft. and that the plaintiffs were the 
owners of the land, or that it was vested in 
them. He claimed the land and the right to 
remove the shaft. 

After hearing evidence, his lordship found 
that the place in question was dedicated to- 
the public in 1866, when the then local 
authority took the roads over. In his opinion. 
the plaintiffs had succeeded in the action, and 
he entered judgment for them. 

Judgment accordingly. 


CLAIM BY A DARLINGTON ARCHITECT. 


AN action to recover the balance of an. 
account, which totalled 177. 18s., for profes- 
sional services, was brought by G. W. Davis, 
architect, against W. J. Bloxham, draper, 
Blackwellgate, at the Darlington County 
Court on the llth inst., before his Honour 
Judge irae tk The amount in dispute was 
2l. Is. 7d. The particulars, as briefly outlined 
by Mr. E. Wooler, who appeared for the 
panua, were that Mr. Bloxham decided to- 
uild a small villa at Blackwell, and he em- 
ployed Mr. Davis as his architect. The charge 
for the plans and superintendence of e 
building of the house agreed upon was at 
the rate of 23 Ber cent. on the cost. The house 
cost 5927. The 24 per cent. on that amount was. 
not disputed by defendant. Mr. J. F. Latimer, 
who represented the defendant, said they ob- 
jected to the item of ll. for making a special 
survey of the site, and other charges for extras: 
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incurred, measuring up extras and (omissions, 
Commission was claimed with respect to the 
cost of an old fireplace which was removed 
from defendant's premises in Blackwellgate 
and used in the new house. Mr. Wooler said 
that, according to the usages of the profession, 
Mr. Davis was entitled to charge commission 
for such items. When defendant bought his 
site he wanted to be quite certain that he got 
the exact quantity of land, so he asked 
plaintiff to make a survey of it. Mr. Davis 
ga ve evidence in support of his case, and 
mentioned several extras that the defendant 
desired whilst the house was being erected. 
Mr. F. Martin, architect, gave evidence as 
to the practice of architects in similar cases, 
and said the 21 per cent. would not include 
the survey of the site and the measuring up 
of additional work. Mr. Latimer submitted 
that the agreement between the parties was 
that the cost of the plans and the superin- 
tendence of the erection of the house was to 
be at the rate of 24 per cent. on the cost of 
the house. His honour did not see why 
plaintiff should not have the cost of measuring 
up, which really was a safeguard in the 
interests of Mr. Latimer's client. His honour 
gave judgment for the plaintiff, with costs.— 
Darlington Star. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLIs HED.“ 


11.678 of 1903.— J. G. A. KITCHEN and L. P. 
PEREINS: Manufacture of Tubular Radiators 
for Condensing, Cooling, and Heating 
Apparatus. 

A tubular radiator, consisting in the combina- 

tion of a metallic coil, formed by lapping wire 

round a mandril of oblong section, with 
rounded ends of such size that, after with- 
drawal of the mandril, each two adjacent flat 
sides of the coil diverge from one another, and 
the rounded corners of each lap are set over 
relatively to the corners of the next lap, and 
a tube inserted into said coil. 


15.289 of 1903.—G. G. BROT iE and J. D. Prior: 
Fire- graute. 

This relates to fire-grates, and consists in pro- 
viding the open front of the fire-grate with a 
double flap door or doors, that is, a door or 
doors, the parts of which are capable of fold- 
ing on one another when the door or doors 
are in their position out of use: 


14.987 of 1903.— R. BLUME: Manufacture of a 
Varnish Substitute from Rosin Oil. 

The manufacture of a varnish substitute by 

preparing a mixture of non-drying vegetable 

or mineral oils with brewer's pitch, and then 

adding and incorporating rosin oil and driers 

with the mixture, and heating the mixture 


until the desired uniform consistency is 

obtained. 

25.002 of 1903.—W. Ourr. T. Omit, and W. 
Omir, JTN.: Combined Fire Dour and Fen- 


tilator for Ranges. 


This invention relates to the construction of 
fire doors on ranges, by combining the door 
with a sliding ventilator so that the fire door 
need never be opened, unless for roasting; the 
supply of cold air to cause the fire to burn 
being regulated by means of the sliding 
ventilator. 


177 of 1904.—T. B. SAMUEL: Chimney Cowls. 


A device, consisting in the combination of a 
base portion, comprising two overlapping sec. 
tions, depending flanges on the free edges of 
said sections, means for adjusting the sections, 
slotted clamping plates within the base, ar- 
ranged perpendicular to the overlapping edges 
of the sections, slots in the opposite end flanges 
of the two sections, threaded. rods in line with 
the said slots, and journalled in lugs project- 
ing from said end flanges, and flanged taps upon 
said rod slidably disposed within the slots of 
the clamping plates. 


6.952 of 1904.—A. MolB: Hanging of Window 
Sashes, and the like. 
Means for hanging window sashes, and the 
like, consisting in the combination of the eords, 
wires, or chains, connecting the two sashes, 
and passing over pulleys in the upper portion 
of the frame, and the means for adjusting said 
wires, cords, or chains, comprising long bolts 
or screws and nuts, fitted with loops for attach- 
ment to the ends of the cords, wires, or chains. 


12.535 of 1903.—E. LANSING and E. F. BrRCRH: 
Raising and Lowering Apparatus applicable 
for Fire- -escapes, and other purposes. 

Apparatus for raising and lowering purposes, 

specially applicable for use as a_fire-escape, 

consisting of a suitable frame carrying a drum, 

on which a rope is wound, mounted upon a 

fixed spindle, or the like, one end of a spring, 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can 
be made. 


placed in the interior of the drum, being 
attached to the fixed spindle, and the other 
end to the drum, so that the unwinding of the 
rope winds up the spring, and vice-verad, a 
suitable governor being provided, driven by 
the rotation of the drum, to regulate the speed 
of rotation thereof as the rope upon it is un- 
wound. 


14,085 of 1903.—A. ScHULER: Glass Plates for 
Facing Walls, and for like purposes. 
A glass plate for wall covering, and other 
mosaic decorations, characterised by the back 
surface of a glass plate, provided or not with 
painting or decoration, and Tare any desired 
shape or form, being covered by 1 with a 
layer of precious metal, and this, in turn, 
covered with a firmly-adhering cement layer. 
for the purpose of enabling the said plate to 


be permanently and securely fixed to its 
foundation. 
6,654 of 1904.—0. H. Scuwarz: Walls and 


Partitions, and Slabs therefor. 


A slab or plate for use in building having 
chamfered corners and recessed edges, extend- 
ing wholly or partly through the thickness 
thereof, and provided with inclined and 
crossed truss wires projecting at said corners 
and edges in such a manner that said plates 
can be directly connected to each other to form 
a wall or partition, the connected trusses form- 
ing a continuous trussed system with suspen- 
sion means for taking the weight of the wall. 


6,923 of 1904.— E. REINEKE: Manufacture of 

Cement Asphalte Plates or Slabs. 
A process of manufacturing cement—or con- 
crete—plates or slabs with an asphalte cover- 
ing, consisting in pressing the asphalte coat- 
ing upon the cement plate whose upper surface 
is provided with intersecting longitudinal and 
transverse grooves. 


7,028 of 1904.—Levie FRERES (Société en nom 
Collectif): A Process of Preparing and 
Burning Cement, and other Analogous 
Materials. 

A process of preparing and burning cement, or 
other materials treated in a similar manner, 
consisting of kneading, working up, grinding. 
or otherwise intimately mixing in the desired 
proportion, an inexpensive fuel such, for ex- 
ample, as poor or inferior coal dust, with the 
lime paste or limestone, or other material to 
be treated, to obtain an intimate mixture 
which. after drying, may be directly placed in 
the kiln without separate fuel. 


7.251 of 1904.—F. G. S. Ham: Traps, Gull. ca, 
and the like. 


This invention relates to that class of traps. 
gullies, and the like, in which a float or ball 
is employed to hold back the water in the 
event of an accumulation from the outlet side. 
and so prevent back flooding, and the object 
of the invention is to provide seatings for the 
ball valve and means of attachment for same 
to facilitate placing the seatings in position 
and renewal of same when required. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
May 12.—By HUMBERT & FLINT (at Ports- 
Portsmouth. Hants. oe The Milton House 


Estate.“ 4a.1r.5p.,f............... £6,100 
“The Milton Estate, * including brickfield, 
38a. 3r. 8 Dey fe chairs fees seaws éeauawn 23,000 
Three freehold wharves, allotments, etc., 
area 9 a. 3 r. 35 Pp... cece cece cece eeee 4,200 
May 14.—By si ae & ALEXANDER (at 
ff) 
Mountain Ash, etc., Glamorgan.—The Aber- 
cwmboi Estate, area 259 acres, together 
with f.g. rents, 241/. 68. 2d., The Capoch 
Inn,” fifteen houses, allotments, etc. (in 
one , e de aaa week 17,400 
May 16.—By MARTEN & CARNABY. 
Dulwich.—215 and 217, Clive-rd., u.t. 95} yrs., 
gr. 18, yr. WBE ea ee Kev bs as e 590 
By ALFRED RICHARDS. 
Kingsland.—88, Buckingham-rd., u.t. 21 yrs., 
g. T. . 108., y. r. 36. 205 
Tottenham. — Springfield - rd., f. g. rents 
391. 108., re version in 65 yrs. .......... 915 
By THURGOOD & MARTIN. 
icp 5 pna 37, Church-rd., u.t. 454 
POO haere cx daw: 600 
43 0 10 todd, Church. rd., u. t. 441 yrs., g. r. 
„ r y eah 5 1.200 
By WEATHERALL & GREEN. 
Minories .— Nos. 124 and 125 (s.), and 2 and 
3, Vine-st., area 2,800 ft., Corporation 
lease, g. r. 16/. 88. 10d., fine nil, y.r. 2600. 4,700 
By ROGERS BROS. (at Peckham). 
Pen —22, The Gardens, u.t. 71 yrs., g. r. 
EE E EE E S 325 
12, Lyndhurst- gr., u.t. 62 yrs., g. r. 5/., w. r. 
j)%ͥͥͤͥ T 230 
22 ‘and 26, Gowlett-rd., u.t., 64 yrs., g. r. 1 40., 
e . a 630 
35, Liven: fu. t. 70 yrs., g. r. 52., w. r. 457. 108. 295 
Bermondsey. —60 and 62, Franton-st., u. t. 293 
„ B-T. 71., w. r. 341. 16... 370 
Dulwich. —351 and 353, Upland-rd., u.t. 75 
1 YES., g- r. 14. 14s., E. T. 641. e „ % „„ „ „ „ „ 430 


By WAINWRIGHTS & HEARD (at Frome). 
Great Elm, Somerset.— The Eagle Inn,“ and 
O a. O r. 31 p., f., v. r. 21/. 103.......... ` 


May 17.—By CHINNOCK, GALSWORTHY & Co. 
Berkeley, etc., Glos. — Baynham Court Farm,“ 
131 a. 3 r. 4 T f., y. r. 210/. 163. 10d..... 
PYE HILL CLARKE. 
Streatham-hil —Woodfield- -av., ‘* Atcombe,”’ 
and 3} acres, u.t. 54 yrs., g. r. 80/. 148., p. 


By C. W. DAVIES & Son. 
Holloway.—62, and 64, Andover-rd., u. t. 48yrs., 
g-r. 10., WP les ok A eke sas 
Camden Town.—6 and 7, Pleasant-row, 
u.t. 331 yrs., g. r. 152., w. r. 63l. 14. 
By DEBENHAM, TEWSON & Co. 


Piccadilly. —Stafford-st., “ Shelleys,” f. g. r. 
1002., reversion in 64 FFV 8 
Hammersmith. — 191, King-st., (S.), f., 
/ 8 
14 and 16, Elm- gr., . 37 yrs., g. r., etc., 
5L., y. r r. 56l. Pie eae en awe were ae ee 

2 and 4, Fun. u. t. 41} yrs., g. r. dl., 
Wide 62l. % cs cecewccsaben. z 

By 0 58 HOLMES & SONS. 

Commercial-road East.—19, 20, 22 to 26, 35 


and 36, Ann-st., u.t. 88 yrs., g. T. 36l., 
wr: 280. ,...,... sews oes 
Kingsland.—59 and 61, Hertford-road (s.), 
ane 35 and 37, Downham-rd., u.t. 16 


7 60 7l. 108., y.r. 122. 88........... 
30° is 4 (odd), Downham-rd., u.t. 15 yrs., 
GT. 108., y. r. 18m... ie 


By HUNTER & HUNTER. 
Oxford-street.— Berwick-st., etc., f. g. r. 


342., 
reversion in 35 yrs 


G 9＋6fi „ se 
— B55 „% nse move 


JJJVVVVVCCCF E 
Fulham.—16, Cloncurry-st., u.t. 94} yrs., g.r. 
7l., 5. r. 42. 0 SES eee oa ake 
Dulwich:—16 to 30 (even), Colwell- rd., u. t. 
721 yrs., g. T. 42/., w. r. 2091. 68. 
By E. SIMPSON. 

New Cross. — 1, Monson- rd., u.t. 71 yrs., g. r. 
32. 38., rr a wsewoes 
Peckham.—79, Lausanne - rd., f., e. r. 360. 


By WESTON & Sons, 
ee Bh re YE Claribel-rd., u.t. 10 yrs., g. r. 
8 


66 % % „% %% %%[f—˖ : %%% „„ „ „6 


g . nil, y. 4 
27, 29, 31, 33, and 35, Sidney-rd., u.t. 35 
yrs., g. r. 291. 10s., y.r. 1702. 


By J. C. PLATT (at Hammersmith). 

Bami 1 — Upper Mall, Clare Lodge,“ 
t. 721 yrs., g. r. 12. 108., y. 

Shepherd’s Bush. —7 and 9, Dav isville- rd., f., 

v. r. 601 

By WEATHERALL & GREEN (at Leighton 
Buzzard). 

Leighton Buzzard, Beds.—44 and 46, North- 

15 (The Golden Teapot Stores), and 10, 

2, and 14, Lammas-st., f., y. r. 170. 


By pls MARKS, & LAWRENCE (at Masons’ 
Hall Tavern). 
City of London.—Queen Victoria-st., The 
“ Black Friar” p. h., u.t. 50 yrs., y. r. 1502., 
with goodwilllll“.2èƷnwdwd 4 


May 18.—By BAXTER, PAYNE, & LEPPER. 
Bromley, Ken Edward - d., ‘‘Glatney,”’ f., 
CJ ⁵³Äà— 
22, Bromley- common, f., e. r. 654. 
By FOSTER & CRAN FIELD. 
Blackfriars.—42, Stamford-st. (s.), f., y. T. 651. 


By MARTIN, WHITE, & Co. 
Dulwich.—3, Elsie-rd., f., y.r. 36060. 
Bermondsey. —18 and 20, Spa-rd., u.t. 121 

„g. r. GI., W. r. 570. V 
Dulwich” —126 and 128, Cry stal Palace- rd., u. t. 

61 yrs., g. r. 10l., w. T. 751. 8§ 888 


By ERNEST Ow ERS. 
Hampstead. —24, Gladys-rd., u. t. 86 yrs., g. r. 
102., e. r. 65l. 


eoveeerve 


96 92335255555 % ete „% „% „% „„ „„ „„ seve 


By E. & S. SMITH. 
Clerkenwell. W. ilmington-sq., i.g. rents 43l., 
u.t. 114 yrs., |) oe. Cama er a 
Camden Town. =l], Prebend-st., u.t. 174 yrs., 
g.r. nil, v.r. VFFFFFÄ*R cas 
Muswell Hill. 36, Muswell-av., u.t. 93 yrs., 
g T. 111. 118., er. 65G. 


By R. TIDEY & So. 
Forest Gate.— Huddleston- rd., f. g. r. 92., rever- 
sion in 78 , 6 2h enh Ge rea 
Hornsey.—64 and 68, Linzee-rd, f., y.r. 76“. 
W bed Green. .—1 and 2, Braemar-villaa, f., y. r. 


9629 %%% „%% „%%% „ 6 „„ „„ „„ „ „„ 


e %%% % „ se 


By DoveLas Youne & Co. 

Enfield.— Bush Hill Pk., 30, 32, 36, 40. and 64, 
oe u.t. 85 yrs., g. T. 521., y. r. 
42, Lincoln- d., u. t. 85 yrs., g. r. 112., y. r. 68. 
4, Queen Anne’ s-pl., u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 102., 
/ ³·˙QAAAAAAAu 
3, Queen Anne's-gdns., u. t. 85 yrs., g. r. &., 
PPFVFüö/;' ee band ge aaah a, Vel Sw eo 

1 to 81 (odd), 2 to 80 (even), Fifth-av., 1 to 
21 (odd), 4 to 76 (even), Sixth-av., u. t. 
85 yrs., g. r. 326“., y. r. 2, 2861. 888. 
27, Flrst- a v., u. t. 85 yrs., g. r. 5l., y. r. 37. 18. 


By MADDISON, MILES & MADDISON (at 
Yarmouth). 

Burgh St. Margaret, Norfolk.—A freehold hold- 
ing, three freehold marshes, 6 a. O r. 23 p. 
11:8: OF. 38. De nc y in n o 
Potter Heigham, Norfolk.—Two freehold 
marshes, 12 a. 3 r. 12 pb. 
„ Norfolk. —Freehold cottage 
CCõÜ“àn½ ⁰ wees 

Caister, Norfolk. — A freehold rent charge of 

51. 108 


By WYATT & Sow (at Chichester). 
Chichester, Sussex. — 14, Orchard-st., 1. 
Bosham, Sussex. —A copy hold house and 
tenements, v. r. 261 


„ eens wear 


520- 


11,100’ 
225. 
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May 19.—By AUSTIN & AUSTIN! | MEETINGS. s * BRIcEs, &c.—(Continued), 
, Leytonstone.—53, Forest Drive West, f., | FRIDAY, May 27. E l s. d. 
„ P ; £560 Royal Institution. —His Serene Highness Albert Prince Thames and Pit Sand. . 7 8 per yard, delivered, 
iburn. — 109, Iverson-rd., u.t. 78 yrs, of Monaco on “ The Progress of Oceanography.” 9 p.m. | Thames Ballast... .. . . . 6 0 „' 
B-T. TE, y. r. 420. eee eee i 500 SATURDAY, MAY 28 Best Portland Cement +++ 30 0 per ton, 1 
33 and 34, Palmerston-rd., u.t. 60 yrs:, Royal Institution.—Sir W. Martin ‘Conway M. A., on | Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 is 7 
g. 177. 8s., 9 0 11 T ä —ͤ— eae * aj * 600 se Spitsbergen in the XVIIth Century,” I. 8 p. m. 7 NoTE.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordin 
47, e „ u. t. „ 380 St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society.— Visit to Brox- - charge for sacks. 
E. T. É — ũ „66 „„ „6 ee „ „% „ bourne. i Grey Stone Lime AS S, 128. od. yard, delivers, 
By BOWDITCH & GRANT. f Noxpar, May 30. Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 6d, per ton at riy, dpt, 
Caterham, Surrey.—Elgin-cres., Elgin Villa“ i Surveyors’ Institution.—The Annual General Meeting. e 
and 0 a. 2 r. 28 p., f., j o m 800 | to receive the Report of the Council and the announce- STONE. 
By BRODIE, Truss, & Co. 5 ment of the result of the Election of Offleers for the 
Highgate.—North-hill, “Gothic Cottage,” c., ensuing year. 3 p.m. Barn Stoxe—delivered on road wag- 8. d. 
ß spec ote eae. 700 „%, TUESDAY, MAY 31. fous e Depot . . „ 1 64 per ft. cube, 
By OMAE CLAES Royal Institution. —Mr. H. F. Newall, M.A., F.R.S., „do. delivered on road waggons, 
y . h e on “ The Solar Corona,“ II. 5 p. m. Nine Elms Depot Oo ꝶ＋6. 6 1 8} 60 a 
Brockley.—301, Brockley-rd. (s.), u.t. 58 yrs., WEDNESDAY, JUXE 1 Ponrlaxp Srone (20 ft. average) 
i g. r. 12. 108., Nr l.. oe e sou . 790 Royal Archæological Institute —(1) Mr C. R Peers Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
4 ‘ 1 . » Paddington depst, Nine 
By PHILLIPS & HALL. M. A., F. R. S., on * The White Monastery, near Sohag, Elen de, at Pimlico Wh 2 
‘ Bermondsey.—139 and 141. Lynton- rd., u. t. Upper Egypt.“ (2) Mr. Philip M. Johnston on “The White Becton a SA harf... L ag 
36} yrs., g. r. 102., y. r. 70L. 3. Ware 450: h all Paintings in Shorthampton Church, Oxfordshire.” e dicta. denat. Se 
D N * P. m. 9 A 8 8 e 
By BLISS & Soxs Builders Poremen' and Clerks of Works’ Institute,— Elms depét, or Pimlico Wharf... 2 % "aon 
Edgware-road.—(Nos. 500, 508, and 510), Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m ; 8. d. 
i.g.r. 40/. 108., u. t. 19 yrs., g. r. 27. 68. 6d. 400 ? 8 . Ancaster in blocks...... J 11 per ft. ebe, dall . lei 
Whitechapel.— 76, Whitechapel- rd. (s.), u. t. FRI DAL, JUNE 3. Beer sane 5 i dept, 
180 yrs., g. r. nil, w. T. 44l. 2. n 370 . = on Tie ee ena 1 4 Greenshill ” sienas 110 z ” 
rd., u. t. „ E. r. 1. d zen, on The Development of the Theory o AE E : » 
E p nuts ERN 5 370 | Electrolytic Dissociation.” 9 p.m. j 8 in blocks... T H n 
Old Ford.—82 and 84, Ellesmere-rd., f., w. r. SATURDAY, JUNE 4. CloseburnRedFreestone 2 0 4 8 
Pi!!! oad cla Meg ace, ce oo 780 Royal Institution.—Sir W. Martin Conway, M.A., on | Red Mansfield 2 4 K 8 
Ellesmere- rd. f. g. r. 6l., reversion in 52} yrs. 155 | “Spitsbergen in the XVIIth Century,” II. 3 p.m. g = " 
374 and 376, Old Ford-rd., f., w. r. 727. 16a. 360 orthern Architectural Association. — Visit to West Yor« STONE—Robin Hood Quality 
Old Ford-rd., f.g.r. 6i. 6s.. reversion in 55 168 i e 1118 1 f ad 
' JJ ͤ—0—0T0—0T0B'ſ 8 5 ish institute of Certified Carpenter. —The nnua ; 7 
Caterham, Surrey.—Croydon-rd., 10 plota of Dinner, at the Holborn Restaurant. 7 p.m. oe pes oe 2 10 per ft. oubo. 
building land, fiuiuii ... i 625 landings to sizes 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. (under 40 ft. 1 2 8 per foot super. „ 


building land, 1111214... 165 8. F. H.—A. S.—E. and C. (Amounts should have ditto, ditto. ...... . 2 6 » » 
Antil-rd., eight plots of building land, f. 480 | been stated).—F. W. C. (Below our limit). 3 in. sawn two side 
Broad-la., ten plots of building land, f. 560 alabs (random sizes) 0 113 55 ” 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
oe papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 


Bloomsbury.—55, Gloucester-st. (s), f., e. r. 85/. 1,420 
Lambeth.—9 to P u. t. 51 yrs., gr. , 


25l. 48., v. r. 1222.. T 200 n Size 0 74 
Bayswater.—3, Sutherland-pl, u.t. 42 y., , We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 13 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 = 5 
; mr. 6. e. r. 45). a LIT 495 tions ; and the Editor cannot be responsible for HARD Yorr— 
Canonbury.—32, Spencer-st., u. t. 14 yra., wings, manuscripts, or other documents, sent toor | Senppled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube, 75 
Br. Ol, e. r. 38 . 25 left at this ofice, unless he has specially asked for 3 in. sawn two sides, 


them. „andings to sizes 


Letters or oommunications (beyond mere news items) 4 (under 40 ft. super.) 2 8 per ft. super. „ 


reversion in 53 yrs... b 380 which have been duplicated for Ger journals are NOT |© in. rubbed two sides 
Dulwich.— Wood-vale, etc., ig. rents 967., : DESIRED. Ditto ‚· — 2 3 0 oo ” 
reversion in 78 yrs.............. 12 . . 2,700 All communications must be authenticated by the | 3 in. sawn two sides 
Mile End.—2 and 4, Cleveland-st., u. t. 16 yrs, name and address of the sender, whether for publica. (slabs random sizes) 1 2 5. 10 
g. T. 12/., v. r. 75“. 1323. ‘ 250 | tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous | ° in. self-faced random 
Old Kent-road.—Dartnell-rd., f. g rents 88l., . po | Communications. Taea Wed a 5 Eu 1 
reversion in 77 yr) . 1.400 W : ; . opton Hard Bed) in bloc per ft. cube. 
Dulwich.—196, 198, 204, and 206, Barry-rd., . ‘i ivi 1 e to decline pointing out books and 8 » „„ 6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depit 
u. t. 75 yrs., g. T. 2B/., y. r. 1267 2,110. a addresges⸗ N sides landings 2 7 per ft. super, 
Brixton. —54 to 74 (even), Millbrook-rd. din. i Any commis ion to a contributor to write an article, eld. rly. depit 
cluding the Millbrook Laundry) u. t. 17} or to execute or lend n druwing for publication, is given ET „ „ 3 in. do. 1 2) 35 i 
YER., g. r. 467. 43., w. T. 3897. 2. 1,720 Vů̊ ö Editor 5 N 
i 4 D pas ehe 0 „ . . 1 : * 8 2 es 222 ose ; ee 7 receiv 3 ry e * 1 r. w o retains t e right to reject 
FF if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author af a SENTES. 
Camberwell.—34 to 40 (even), Lothian- rd., u.t, | 515 e article in type does not necessarily imply its a oe 2 s. d. 
S., g. T. 167., w. r. 1371. 1. 1, n : A 
3 vrs., E. r. 16l., u.. 1371. 108. , 1 All communications regarding literary and artistic rie ee BN i: 15 cur pect emake 
By J. A. & W. THARP. l R. 209x12 „ » l >» n 
Willesden , , Betrage 55. gr. 8, relating to advertisements and otis eaeieeay those | wx orvaualty o 8 
i iod Eok tee Sivan 3 Be lian Vii 55 410 ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, a 8 3 85 A 5 1 15 0 i a 
ha AOE Tee uia 8 aud not to the Editor, ot td a i i 
and “ Myrtle Cottage,” f., w.r. 49/. 8s. 83 560 20 x 10 best blue Port- 
Tyne-rd., “ Alpha Villa,” f., w. r. 237. 8s. 225 eee 1 madoc ......... 15 12 5 s» n 
By BRIDGMAN & SON (at Hoddesdon). ; x 72 ” se 40 
Hoddesdon, Herts.— Lord. st. plot of building P RICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 20 x 10 sare (eee m 1 es ” 
land, 11. C 115 5——— e a a 
i freehold building land, 115 % Our aim in ce list is to give, as far as possible, the 5 i 10 sic 13 5 5 e H 
ESA EEEE d average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. oF sg z 88 
Stanstead-rd., two enclosures of arable, Quality and Quantity obviously affect prices —a fact 55 8 15 ST ed 1 12 8 r > 
CODD f ce See eas La 700 | which should be remembered by those who make use of i groaa 3 * = 
‘Admiral’s Walk, enclosure of meadow is information IR x 10 * de 912 6 id 8 
wertete Biddy Toe 900000 et Fir a eee | 
“SL 9 3 , es eS ee eave 8. e 
Ñ pee WHEELER & SON (at Sudbury) Hard 1 pea 116 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. TILES. 
Newton, Suffolk. Roger's Farm,“ 106 a. 1r. ugh Stocks an 
5 p., . and . en, 6178 | Grizzles ., 118 „ 5 j Best plain red roofing tiles. 47 Oper 1000 at init 
By prety i teva (at Masons’ 1 85 1 OCKE „ ; 10 0 * * 3 ip and Valley tiles .. 3 7 per doz. i b 
9 8 6% „ 6 600 eee ae 99 7 99 4 y: =: N ce 4 š 
Hampstead. — North-end, the “Hare and Flettons . . .... . 110 0 7 at railway depot. Best Brosely tiles............. 50 Oper 1000 * 
Do. Ornamental tiles 52 
Hounds ” p. . Red Wire Cuts .. 113 0 + 55 15 N z „„ fe » „ 
S Pen, u. t. 241 yrs., y. r. 100/., 3 1. Hip and Valley tiles 4 Oper doz 
We dese. sd sey dana: 2,320 Bono ouR $120 „, » 0 Best Ruabon red, brown, or „„ oe 
| May 20.—By F. G. BOWEN. . Rishon Pict 5 0 0 brindled do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1000 „ „ 
South Ockendon, Essex. —“ Pear Tree House“ Best Blue Pres ed an 2 * Do. Ornamental do 60 0 és s 85 
and six cottages adjoining. 7... „ 1 an FBC 4 Operdoz, „ „ 
Miteham.—Church-rd., a freehold plot of land 190 teers id e ae Valley tiles 3 0 m 
By Davip J. CHATTELL B ose ige ano = = is Best Red orMottled Stafford úi = 
Portman Square.—17, Brvanston-st., u. t. 81 ire Briese 4 8 0 es , shire do. (Peakes)...... 51 9 per 1000 „ „ 
VIS., S. T. 407. V. r. 200ę⁊ . —— eee 650 GLAZED BRICKS. ’ 8 0. Ornamental . 51 6 2 »» s. 
Woolwich, Kent. — Rodney-st., freehold Best White and Hip tiles 4 lperdoz „ „. 
wharf and premises, pp.... 290 Ivory Glazed Valley tiles .. ... .... > „ „ 
Bv HORNBLOWER & FLOWER. Stretchers ..... .13 0 0 5 £ 2 st “Rosem brand 0 
Croydon.—20 and 22, Whitehorse-rd., f. v. r. Headers 12 0 0 ši 99 i C see 50 0 per 1000 * 4d 
77 8 1,160 | Quoins, Bullnose, EEC. ie 7 ae 
Thornton Heath.—56 to 68. Princess- rd., u. t. and Flats 17 0 0 7 20 ve Va 1 „ „. 4 aad doz. os „* 
6 yrs., g. r. 40“., wer. 2187. 888. 1,470 | DoubleStretchers 19 0 0 15 15 » Best “H a hili” brand * e 
149 to 159 (odd), Moffatt-rd., ut. 73 vrs. Double Headers... 16 0 0 „ 8 ji se ae ae 185 : 
g. r. 24“., w. r. 140“. g S8. . 650 | One Side and two pinin tiles, sand faced. 47 6 ber 100 
By G. PEARCE & SONS. e ide n WOOO „ gg a e nee . . 
Hoxton.—64, Alma-st., u. t. 30} yrs., g. r. 5l, Two Sides and Hip tiles . . . 4 0 per doz, „ „ 
VVV... See a 315 Sone End . .. 000 „ ve — Valley tiles 3 6 
Stoke Newington.—26 and 39 Barrett's-gr., Splays, Cham- e ae * N 
u. t. 70 vrs.. g. r. 157. 108., F. T. 747. 740 | „ferred, Squiuts. 20 0 0 „ » 25 
Hoxton.—59. Grange-st., u.t. 32 Yrs., g. r. ene : pad 7995 4 WOOD. Pk Prr BAD A 
8 ze retch- 8. d. 8. 
Nan Park e u. t. 93 YTS., 2 ers, and Header 12 0 0 8 * * Deals : best 3 in. by „11 in, and 4 in. 
g. T. K. 108., w. r. 29“. 188 190 Nan Bullnose, 14 0 0 De by i 95 ana n „ an K b o 12 i 
Z n TTS ' Als: Deg Abb oO it t 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold Double Stretchers 15 0 0 7 8 a Battens: best 23 in. by 7 in. and 
Lround- rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground: rent; i.g.r. for | Double Headers... 14 0 0 55 12 j Sin., au 3 in. by? in. and Sin. 1110 Q 12 19 6 
Am proved ground. rent > g. r. for ground- rent: r. for rent; | One Side and two Battcus: best 24 by Gaud 3 by 6.. 010 0 less tha. 
I. for freehold ; c. for copyhold > 1. for leasehold ; p. for Ends reek. 15 0 0 í + 5 7 in. an 153. 
possession ; e. r. for estimated rental; w. r. for weekly Two Sides and "i j is Deals: seconds . , 1 0 o less thn tet 
rental; q. r. for quarterly rental > yT. for yearly rental; one Ende 15 0 0 oe 95 70 Battens: seconds. 010 O „ „ „ 
u. t. for unexpired term; P. a. for per annum; yrs. for Splays, Cham- 2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in ., 9 0 0 8 * > 
years ; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; 8q. for ferred, Squints 14 0 0 45 95 45 Zin. by 44 in. and 2 in. by Sim... 810 0 S Ie è 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace > cres. for crescent; | Second Quality, Foreign Sawn Boards— 
av. for Aronu ; ee for . n para; gr. 155 eos und 1 in. and 14 in. by 7 in. . . 010 0 mere than 
grove ; b. h. for beer-house; p. h. for pu blic-house; o. for ippe n Bat tenna 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. , Glazed ........... 2 0 0 n less than best. 2 in. . . —.—— — 10 0. 2 


593 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. (N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 1002., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons.) 


& Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERGAVENNY.—For erecting four cottages in 
Lower Monk-street, for Mrs. Dodd. Mr. F. Baldwin, 
architect. 13, Frogmore-street, Abergavenny :— 

W. C. Forward £850 0 9 Price .. £700 0 0 
J. Williams .. 799 16 0 


BRAY.—For erecting forty-four workmen’s cottages 
at Little Bray, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
C. H. N. Sutter, Architect and Surveyor to the Council, 
Town Hall, Bray, Ireland. Quantities by Mr. W. 
Butler, Dublin :— 

8. Worthington, Sandymount* ...... £4,846 


BRAY.—For erecting ten workmen's cottages 
adjacent to the Town Hall, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. C. H. N. Sutter, Architect and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Brav, Ireland. Quantities by Mr. W 
Butler, 58, Mountjoy-square, Dublin :— 


S. Worthington, Sandymount“ 


£1,607 


BRIGHTON.—For alterations and repairs and re- 
drainage to Finsbury-road School, for the Education 
Committee. Messrs. T. Simpson & Son, surveyors, 17, 


hg ea ae Brighton: 

G. R. Lockyer .... £8,824] W. Taylor 43,42 
Rowland Bros... 3,600 W. Olliver. 8,375 
Foster Bros 3,555 | J. & W. Simmonds, 

Cook & Sons...... 3, Ashford-road, 

J. Barnes 3,447. Brighton. . . 3,295 


44 
Recommended for acceptance. 


CARDIFF.—For painting and renovating the interior 
of three ward pavilions at the Sanatorium, for the Cor- 


oration. Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Town 

all, Cardiff: ee 
Gough Bros., Cardiff® ................ £201 

‘CWMMILES.—For erecting a stone bridge at 
Cwmmiles, ‘near Login, Carmarthenshire, for the 
Whitiand Rural District Council. Mr. D. E. Thomas, 
architect, Victoria-place, Haverfordwest :— 

J. Rees & 8o·bÜʒꝶ „„ £910 0 

D. Howell & Son, Llandowror, St Clears® 749 10 


DEVONPORT.— For pulling down and rebuilding 
the White Lion public-house, King - street and Cannon- 
atreet, for Mr. W. Ford. Mr. Edgar M. Leest, architect, 
14, St. Aubyn-street, Devonport. 


Quantities by Messrs. 
Leest & Adams, Devonport :— 


Axworthy .. £1,549 10 7 Stanbury.... £1,340 0 0 
G. H. Smith T. Jenkin & 

& Son .... 1,498 15 0 Son 1.333 0 0 
Plake & Son 1,390 0 0 T. May 1,318 0 0 
J. H. Palmer 1,355 0 0 Pearce Bros., 

F. Watts. . 1,349 10 0 Plymouth“ 1.299 0 0 
Partridge 1.340 0 0 


DROITWICH.— For gas engine and vertical treble- 
ram pumping plant, etc. (Specitication No. 2, Outfall 
Works), for the Corporation. Mr. H. Hulse, Borough 
Engineer, Droitwich :— - 


A. Dougill’s Engineering Co., Ltd., Leeds“ £626 15 


DROITWICH.—For outfall works, etc. (Specification 
No. 1), for the Corporation. Mr. H. H 
Engineer, Droitwich :— 

J. Byard & Sons, Gloucester“ 


ulse, Borough 
£1,135 16 


eevee 


GREAT CROSBY.—For carriageway and foot wan, 
Bonds-lane, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
Watkin Hall, Surveyor to the Council, College-road, 
Great Crosby :— 

P. Balmer, Aintree, Liverpool . £590 0 0 

For Roadworks, Cook’s-lane (kerbing, channelling, 

and flagqing footway). 
T. & J. Ellams, Great Crosby £73 6 10 
For Roadtcorks, Alexandra-road (flagging foolways). 
J. & J. Gilbertson,.Great Crosby .... £19 17 


a ee ee ewe 


osreveve 


0 


GREAT CROSBY.—For flagging back passages, 
Shaftesbury-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
Watkin Hall, Surveyor to the Council, College-road, 
Great Crosby: 

P. Balmer, Aintree, Liverpool £140 
[Alternative Tender if Council supply flags £80.) 


e»... cbse oo’ 


HEREFORD.—For alterations and renovation: at 
Herefordshire Training College for Women, for the 
Training College Committee of Herefordshire Education 
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= WOOD.—(continued). LEAD, &. 
7 load of 50 ft. Per ton, in London. 
7 VVT 11 45 2 6. d. 
: dest middling Danz eet, E lb. and up 14 sss — 
z: Fir tipo (overage specification) 4 n 0 ; 10 ; Pipe 155 coils . —— i 13 5 ae — 
{i Rena nds. %%% Ide 60% %%% %% m e.. — 
8 timber (8 in. to 10 in.). 3 10 0 3 15 0 i Com o pi maa a oa S 
g Small i . 8i ry eee 
EA. V Bors . 215 0 3 0 0 Vieille Montagne. . . ton 27 5 0 . = 
Piteh-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 315 0 5 ene e ee, OC. 0 O uu = 
55 | Jomerns’ Woo t w 0 0 10 Z 
a White Sea: first yellow deals, At per standard. Tn ae 5 0 0 114 en — 
S in. by 11 in . .. . . . 23 0 0 24 0 0 Copper nails i 5 0 0 117 ... — 
3 in. by 9 in. „%% % %%% „ „„ %% %%% %%„% „„ . 21 0 0 22 10 0 Brass— es me * * 
Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 17 0 0 1810 0 Strong Sheet. . ...... . ., 0 0 10 — 
5 Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 8 exten ews ool. — 
ae 11 in. . e 18 10 0 20 0 0 Tix—English Ingots 35 O0 14 — 
8 in. by 9 in. 17 10 0 19 0 0 Sor pra- Plumber i 0 0 63 — 
5 Battens Shin. and Sin. by7in. 1310 O 1410 0) Tinmen’a....ussmnmue » O 0 8mo Z 
Third w deals, è in. 1 = 
CC ee 15% 3010 0 | PETPIPS -enii » 009 
, Battens, 24 in. 1 in. by 7 a: 11 10 0 12 10 0 ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN 5 
-i burg : t ow A 15 oz. third . delivered. 
N 11 in. ay e : 0 0 22 10 0 „ fourths . . . be 
Do. 8 in. by 9 in... . 18 0 0 19 10 O | 21 oz. thirds . . q ‘i 
E Battens. . . . . . . . . . . . . 13 10 0 15 0 0] „ fourths. ee d af 
: second yellow deals, 26 oz. third. . Si 
2 Sin, by Inn 116 00 1700| „ fourths... cece k 
Do. $in. by 9 in.. . .... .. 14 10 0 16 0 0 oz. third. i s 
Battens....... r ag 0 0 12 10 0 e n j 
Third yelow deals, 3 in. Flu eet, 15 O02 Pecan gals 
ie 713100 moo = 21 b. 5 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. . 15 9 0 1 ° 0 i Hartley’s Rolled Plate 7 
| white Sea and Petersburg fe 5 : > 
j First white deals, 3 in by llin. 1410 0 1510 0 t » : ena ke : i 
f fa „ Z in. by 9 in. 1810 g 1410 0 „c. 2 s. d. 
p Battens........-000.+6 N * 11 0 0 12 0 0 | Baw Linseed Oil in ipes or barrels. per gallon 0 1 5 
Second whitedeals, 3 in. by ii in. 13 10 © 1410 O} »  » »i rams „ a 0 18 
I H „ 3 in. by 9 in. 12 10 0 10 10 0 Boiled > ,, in pipes or barrels. „, 0 1 8 
id 9 battens (LEKIT) 0 5 t 9° s ID CAR UBRER,. 2c cecccccsoce e 
T O Pitchpine: deals .... cats 16 10 0 20 0 0 | Turpentine, in barrels .. 5 0 3 7 
Under 2 in. thick extra ............ 010 0 100 ” 8. 4 321-4 oe 0 3 9 
Yellow Pine — First, regular sizes > 2 8 eral 350 Genuine rame English White Lead per ton r 0 0 
Oddmenta ...... . . ; e e is 
Seconds, regular sizes 2610 0 28 10 0 | Best Linseed Oil Putty ... perewt. 0 6 6 
Yellow Pine . e = 5 5 5 5 0 Stockholm Tar. e . per barrel 1 12 0 
; Kauri Pine—Planks, per ít. cube. 5 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Log on: VARNISHES, &. aa maon: 
Large, per ft. cube .. 8 23 s ê | Fine Pale Oak Varnish ...........ccsecsesssseees 030 
| 80 C vs, per ft. cube Pale Copal Oak . . . . . . .. . . . .. . . . . 010 6 
5 Walneeot pee ee cui as 050 0 5 6 Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 5 012 6 
inc 9 5 oe 007 008 Fine Extra Hard Church ORR eck ——-— 010 0 
i jin, do. do.. 0 0 63 . Superfiu o Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 14 0 
Mahogan Honduras, Ta- urc 168 2 1 „444 
1 per N. super. as inch Ae 0 0 9 0 0 11 Sena Tele Elastic e e ö 42—2*2*2ã *** 4 0 ia 
i Figury, per ft. sup. as i P ò á Á Fine Pale 0 c Carriage PEE 0 16 x 
inch AE E ETE g 0 r E . * 
Dry Walnut, Americas, berftub. „ „ 1 0 1 0 Er Pale French OI en. 11 9 
V „ 2 1 0 Eeschell Fitting Varnih k . 0 18 0 
Teak, per lo nude . . 7 0 0 AEN 
American Whitewood Planks: - h te Cori Eae i TT i 8 12 5 
pre fe eg ver square. Bout Japan Gold Sl 010 6 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and nae 8 i 15 P 5 Eee 0 e E EE d 8 5 A 
ooo. eee eee ; oguny Stain... . . . . 
Lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and Proust. E i aE E aR Aea : o ce 0 
matched „ e 014 0 018 0 Enotting e 8 3 
W 7 . 5 De 016 0 100 French and Brush Polis e 010 0 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and : 
Shout 4 012 0 014 6 
Í : A . : 
i „ 0 12 6 015 0 PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 
in. by 7 in. white, planed an l * 5 
FFF ed O18 „ hie 8 The Builder, London, 
in. 7 in. yellow, matche 
4 iad adod oe V-jointed brds. 0 11 0 013 6 | THE IDEI (yritti TITLE TEAOR) = VOLUMES LEXXY. (July 
4 m. by 7 in. do. do. do. O14 0 018 0 Ae eappleme 
lin. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 011 6 | OLOTE CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
lin by ? in. do. do. do. 011 6 013 6 | gganmra CASES (cloth), with Strings, price 9d. each, 
6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. THE ERIGHTY-FIFTH VOLUME of The Builder” (bound), 
price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on b being sent to the Office, will be 
In London, or delivered 
e eee ee ne F 
i : d. ONS, BA 
Bolled Steel Joists, ordinary 5 5 S 7 5 0 | CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCILS 
< FCC ses PROSPRCTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY 
Coupo pound Girders, ordinary ciate ae a TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, žo., Ao. 
nuss ‚jq 9 27 od. 
d Channels, ordi- Bix lines, OF under . . .. . . . . . .. . n. 
Angles 3 „ . 17 6 sao Each additional Ins ee 55 14. 0d. 
; ... 8 5 0 8 15 0 | SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE- 
o A i 288 5 SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
3 iy under — proai ds atoa s . 48, 6d. 
including ordinary patterns. 7 2 6. 8 5 6 ccc ee 04. 6d. 
for series of Trade adverti ta, and for front 
METALS. Per ton, in London. aiora for series of Tree application to the Publishar. . 
120 $ 5 15 r 3 0 SITUATIONS WANTED (Single- handea- Labour only). 
Seaferdehire Crown Bars. bo i LOE nee ae e T Len aeaa neocons OR T 
merchant Quality... „ „ 0 a: 850 PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
Statfordshire . Marked Bars 8 i x “+ 9 of e Stamps must not be sent, but all suma should be remitted by 
Mild Steel Bars.. .. „ . ' s Postal Orders, payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the 
Hoop Iron, basis 1 5 er l 15 10 8 . 910 O | publisher of “THE BUILDER,” Catherine Street, W.O. 
vanlz ed os — 


(And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 


a for the current week’s issue are received up to 
Sheet Tron (Black) 5 TARRE gcc poan. on THURSDAY, bor, e pir 
i 1 — cane waic 
es to STE tins T = O0 l — HALF-PAST ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the 
i 95 26 A e a E 347 Wrapper Bhould be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNES- 
oe 5 ( E ** — DA 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary izes — 8 ft. 2 ft. to ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
3 ft. tò 20 g pa a... 12215 0 es — ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same most zeaoh the Office before 
- eeeaer?” 5 „„ „%% „„„%t0 i on 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 24 F. 13 5 0 — clook 
26 g. 969659 2 14 5 0 eon — 
eek Iron, Gal i | ity— The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI. 
$I : gee vani fishy ee 1 0 0 S — MONIALS, ac. left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
Ordinary sizes 22 f. and 24g. 16 10 0 a MONT recommends thet of the latter OOPIES ONLY should be 
225 Y 26 i . hoe 18 0 0 ee = 
Galvanised Cor Sheets— PERSONS advertising in “THE BUILDER” may have Replies 
> 1 — reseed to the Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W. C., free of 
Ordinary sızes S Be 120 a E 5 a — preston e wi be forwarded 85 . envelopes e 
5 . 0 ae t t) m i t r 
a 5 e e 13 15 0 * . — are — the week after pu tion. 
Best Soft Stee] Sheets, oft. by At- 
to 3 ft. by 20 g- and thicker 115 0 .. = AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, = g. & 24g. F 2 8 . = COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued evury week. 
g eaaeeveerse ee = 
= 1 5 9 0 0 910 0| READIN 
Caut nails 3 in. to 6 in esasos:osesosso eee NINEPENCE EACH. 
, (Onder 3 in., usual trade extras.) READING CASES {sy post (carefully pecked) Is, 


Authority. Mr. A: Dryland, County Surveyor, Shire 
Hall, Hereford. Quantities by spas :— Š 
A 

E. W. Wilks .... £268 0 0 £860 O 0 £468 0 0 
W. Rowberry .. 232 14 10 805 1 3 551 411 
Ben van & Hodges 258 0 0 847 0 0 453 10 0 
T. Broad. 256 0 O 696 0 O 588 0 0 
J. C. Vaughan, 

Hereford® .... 237 18 11® 666 2 9* 544 1 9 
Bolt, Davies & 

. 2200 0 0 — — -~ 430 0 OF 


A. Bullder's work. 


B. Decorator, plumber, slating, 
engineer, eto. 


C. Extensions—all trades. 


LLANISHEN.—For additions to Llanishen and 
Lisvane National Schools. Mr. H. D. Blessley. archi- 


tect, 22, Trinity-street, Cardiff. Quantities by 
architect :— 
A. J. Howell . £636 0 08S. Hanson .... £545 0 0 
C. Beams Blacker Bros., 
Nephew 610 0 0 Clive - road, 
Gough Bros 586 0 0 Cardiff* .... 520 0 0 
A. W. Cadwal- 8. E. Williams 510 0 0 
lader 8 14 6 


TEN DERS— ont inued on page 596. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTSs AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


— ee 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. E 


tA ĩ A TTT 
| 
Church, John-street, Glasgow ..... e | Corporation of Glasgow .......... N ˙¹.•. ³¹ͥ AAA A No date. 


ss PP P—᷑ ᷑u )Làèrrr — —PT—— rr —ñ — —ͤ—ͤ öHñĩ65 5111 ———————r. . —5rjͤ.1 — 8 


CONTRACTS. 
| | Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by de Delivered 
t aa a a aaa .. es 
| n 

Tarring Dalmarnock Bridge, etc. ..........-.---- Joint Bridges Committee, Glasgow T. Nisbet, Master of Works, City Chambers, Glasgow .......... | May 28 

Covered Bridge .......... 0. ccc „ eee M. Nisbett, Architect, 122, George-street, Edinburgh .......... | May 3% 

Fire Alarm Apparatus at Provided Schools ........ Tottenham Education Committee. W. H. Prescott, A.M.I.C.E.,Coombes Croft Hse, 712, High- rd., T'ham do. 

Alterations, etc., Abbey Town School Committee of Management........ Oliver & hun, Architects, Carlisllllcga | do. 

Bakery, Cart House, etc., Meadow-st., Pontycymer Industrial Co-operative Society.... W. Thomas, Secretary, Pontycymer Stores FC do. 
Forty Fathoms of Baltic Yellow Deal, etc. ........ Dartford Guardians .............- J. C. Hayward, Clerk, Union Offices, Dartford ...............- do. 

Stoneware Pipes (Seconds) for Land Drainage ...... Edmonton U. D. Cc. 8. Eedes Eachus, Engineer, Town Hall, Edmonton do. 

525 Yards of Kerbin gg. Royston U. D. COO. J. Raley, Solicitor, Barns len do. 

780 Yards of Channelling ..............2e2eeeee: do. do. do. 

Cement’g Playgrounds, etc., Carville Sch'ls, Wallsend Wallsend Corporation ............ G. Hollings, Borough Surveyor's Office, High-street, Wallsend .. do. 
Cementing Footpaths, Hunter’s-road. Wallsend .... do. do. do. 
Extension of Outfall Sewer in River Tay .......... Dundee Town Councif............ W. Mackison, C.E., Municipal Offices, 91, Commercial-st., Dundee do. 

Shops, Market-street, Wigaannnsns Sir F. 8. Powell, Bart............. Heaton, Ralph, & Heaton, Architects, Wigaen do. 

Street Watering Venn Clacton-on-Sea U. D. . Surveyor, Town Hall, Clactvoeee n eeee May 31 

Removing 9,000 Cubic Yards of Earth, Thornley.... | Weardale Steel, ete., Coo. Colliery Office 918 8 8 ne sharks ga e ses tee eed do. 

Private Street Works... . . Guildford Town Council .......... C. G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. do. 
Additions, etc., to Cragg Hall, Mytholmroyd ...... | ween eens Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, Exchange-buildings, Bradford. do. 
Painting Pine End of Welsh Baptist Chapel, Bedwas; it. ĩ³ͥlU᷑7 es Mr. Lewis J, y ²³¹¹u eae ued on hae a | do. 
Electric Light Installation, etc., Kingston Halls.... G w Corporation ............ A. B. M' Donald, City Engineer, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow... . do. 
Gates and Railings at New Cemetery ............ Hamilton Parish Council ........ J. B. Brodie, C. E., 136, Wellington-street, Glasgow ............ do. 
Sixty Fathoms Swedish Yellow Deals, etc. ........ Eton Guardians R. H. Barrett, Clerk, Slough, Bucks do. 
Street Paving, Eaglescliffe ......... eee ee eee eens Stockton R.D.C. ...........5065- J. Rodham, Surveyor, Finkle-street, Stockton-on-Tees .......... do. 
Street Paving, Preston-on- Tees do. do. do. 
Additions to Shotton Colliery Stores Sherburn Hill Co-operative Society. J. Walton Taylor, F. R. I. B. A., St. John-street, Newcastle ...... do. 
So.... ĩ§ĩV0%Ut 8 Middlesbrough Corporation A. Sockett, Town Clerk, Municipal-buildings, Middlesbrough .... do. 
Earthenware Pipes, etc. aa. Ashton-in-Makerfield U.D.C. ...... H. Niven, Engineer and Manager, Gas Works, Ashton do. 
Supplies, Waterworks Department................ do. do. do. 
Supplies, Gas works Department. do. do. do. 
Repaving Part of John- street, e te. . Crewe Town Council ............ G. Eaton-Shore, Borough Surveyor, Cre ckbrezdezd do. 
Alterations, etc., to Castle View, Passage West, Cork | Dr. Beamish .................-4- W. H. Hill & Son, Architects, 28, South Mall, Cork. do. 
Repairs, etc., at Court Henry Council School. Carmarthenshire County Council .. W. D. Jenkins, County Education Architect, Llandilo .......... do. 
Four Houses and Shop at Beamish, near West Pelton; nn T. E. Crossling, Architect, Front-street, Stanley, R.S.O. ........ do. 
Business Premises, Beamish, near West Pelton do. do. 

„Two Houses at Bryncethin .........2..eeeeeeeees Mrs. Rideout............ cece ees J. Hurley, Architect, 10, Bridgen-road, Aberkenfig ............ do. 

' Alterations, Bodkin Ho., Otterburn, Northumberland | „ reena J. Hartley, Architect, Skipton VVV do. 
Repairing Tar Paving in Station-road ............ Steyning West R.D.C............. Office of Surveyor, High-street, Stey ning do. 
Second Barn Flags and Grit Curbs................ Manchester Tramways Committee.. | J. M. M‘Elroy, Tramways Department, 55, Piccadilly, Manchester do. 

Shelter Hall, Western Lawunnssss .. q Hove Corporatioununn H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove ............ June 

*Supply of Portland Cement and Flints ............ do. do. do. 
Iron Fencing at Electric Light Station, Pier’s-road | Handsworth U. D. CG. H. Richardson, Surveyor, Council House, Handsworth.......... do. 
5-Ton Overhead Manual Travelling Crane i Blackpool Corporation............ J. S. Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool ........ do. 
Paving Boal- street. q King’s Lynn Corporation H. J. Weaver, Borough Surveyor, King’s Lynn do. 
Street Works, Aldred-street, eta Failaworth U.D.C. ........ ces Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Failswort nn do. 
2,490 Tons of Steel Rails and Plates Federated Malay States Railway .. | Crown Agents for Colonies, Whitehall-gardens, 8.W............. da. 
22 Tons Fish Bolts and Nuts, etc. .............-.. do. do. do. 
Iron Fencing, ete ce cece cece cree een eees Rathdown No. 1 R.D.C........... R. M. Butler, C.E., 12, Dawson-stre⸗t, Dublin ................ do. 
Station-road Pa viahnssss·s8.s.szz sence anaes Stainland with Old Lindley U.D.C. | J. H. Walker, Surveyor, Council Office, Mechanics Hall, Stainland do. 
Painting Outside Woodwork at Workhouse ........ Wellington (Salop) Guardians .... | J. Jones, Clerk, Edgbaston House, Wellington do. 
Scavenging Work ..........sseeee creer eee cence: hart at U. D. CCGC. R. Biggins, Sanitary Inspector, Offices of Council, Blaydon-on-Tyne June 2 
Steam Piping, etc., at Electricity Works Batley Corporation Borough Electrical Engineer, Batley................ 02 0e ee eeee do. 
Rebuilding Ship Inn, Portloe, Cornwall............ | = we ee eee T. H. Andrew, Architect, 1, Trevarrick-villas, St. Austell ...... do. 
Wesleyan Sunday School B’dings, Reepham, Norfſoliſk ww ee ee ee Mr. Gibbs, Ironmonger, Reepham, e S54 eterna ace do. 
Fever Hospital at WIickloů r Hospital Committ(e Patterson & Kempster, 95, Lower Leeson-street, Dublin do. 
Dispensary Residence, Ballyclough, Mallon . The Guardians. Clerk of Works, Bd. Room of Grdns.. Ballyclough, Mallow, Irel'd do. 
Furnishing New Probationary House.............. Ipswich Guardians .............. J. H. Wild, Clerk, 19, Tower-street, Ips wien do. 
Additions, etc., to Laundry, St. John’s Home do. H. J. Wright, Architect, 4, Museum- street, Ipswich ............ do. 

*Laying Down Surface Water Drains ............-. Kingston-on-Thames Corporation. | Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Kingston-on-Thames...... do. 
Painting and Distempering Council Schools........ Bootle Corporation .............. Borough Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Bootle ................ June $ 
Oak Fencing and Gates, Tanners-lane, Barkingside.. | Ilford U. D. Cc... H. Shaw, Surveyor, Public Offices, Ilford, Essen do. 
Repairs to Schools, Upton Park.... St. George-in-the-East Guardians .. | J. R. Browne, Clerk, Raine-street, Old Gravel-lane, E. ........ do. 
Walls, Toolhouses, etc., Brierylaw Cemetery ...... Selkirk Parish Council............ G. Somervel Carfrae, C.E., 1, Erskine-place, Edinburgh ........ do. 
Chancel, St. Cuthbert’s Church, Hebburn-on- Tyne. M. Temple Wilson, Architect, Aln wick... q do. 
Waterworks, Harlech ......... ccc cece screenees Dendraeth R. D. COO. Foster & Co., Engineers, Portmadooeeõ r do. 

' Alterations, etc., Sacriston Stores Annfield Plain Co-operative Society | G. T. Wilson, Architect, 21, Durham-road, Blackhill............ do. 
Alterations, etc., Dipton Stores do. do. do. 

o Drainage to Four Houses, Bexley Heath .......... Foresters’ Asylum Committee .... Mr. Atlee, Foresters’ Asylum, Bexley Heath .................-.- do. 
Two Dwelling Houses, etc., Stowe- street Trustees of ey’s Hospital W. Perry, 39-41, Bore- street, Lichfl elde. June ¢ 
Shopfront, etc., Bird-street, Lichfield ............ o. do. do. 
Rebuilding King William IV., Brynma wr. T. Edwards oii e ceaves T. Roderick, Architect, Glebeland, Merthyr Tydfil.............. do. 
Plastering, etc., at Griffin Hotel, Brynmawr ...... do. do, do. 
Alterations at Royal Arms, Brynmawr............ do. do. do. 
Repairing, etc., the Clarence Hotel, Brynmawr .... do. do. do. 
Repairing, etc., the Rock Inn, Blackwood ........ Messrs. Buchan & Co............. do. | do. a 
Alterations, etc., to Scion Baptist Chapel, Maerdy.. ee R. Owen, 63, Grifflths-street, Maerdy, Glan do. 
Repairs to Council Schools, Moultooͤ n. A. E. Thomas, Verdin Technical Schools, Northwich............ | do. 
Painting & Decoratg. Moulton, Schools, nr. Northwich; nnn do. do. 
Colliery Timber e560 5.0 eed hades aeons awe eed South Hetton Coal ko J. R. Lambert, South Hetton, Sunderland .................... do. 
/ · AAA ³éͤ A ee ee eae ee NEN ( eas E. H. Clark, Stores, Gatesheadũãuiẽũͥʒ ... | do. 
Telegraph Stores do. C. H. Ellison, Company's Telegraph Superintendent, York ...... do. 
Rebullding the Builder’s Arms Hotel, etc. ........ Mr. E. Evans Bevan ............ J. Cook Rees, Architect, Neath .......... 0.0... cc ccc eee eee | do. 
Five Cottages, Old-road, Melincrythan ............ do. do. do. 

Two 0 Dust- collecting Plants Manchester Tramways Committee. J. M. M‘Elroy, Tramways Department, 55, Piccadilly, Manchester do. 
Bolts, Nuta, Screws, Nails, Washers, etc. .......... do. do. ! do. 
9-in. Sewer at Sleetbuuiununn n Brandon and Byshottles U. D. C.. | Surveyor’s Office, High-street, Langley Mooouõuuᷓõ » . do. 
Villa Residence in Deer Orchard, Cockermouth ....| gn J. Fleming, 2, Corn-market, Cockermouth .................... do. 
Pa ving'and Flagging Street Leeds Corporation City Engineer’s Office, Municipal- buildings, Leeds ! do. 
Larne Waterworks Extension Larne U. P. CW. ee eeee W. G. Younge, Clerk, Town Hall, Larne ...................... Jame 6 
Fifty-five Spans of 10 ft. Bridgework......... ..... | Burma Railways Co., Ltd......... 76, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, E. CG oo 0002 eeee | do. 
Ninety-three Spans of 20ft. Bridgework .......... do. do, do. 
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Nature of Work or Materials. 


Girder Bridges 


Cast Crossings, etc. 

Pipes and Castin 

n Main Colliery Branch, Sidings and Works 

Fall etc., on River Alyn, ‘Mold 
n, Removal, & Rebuilding Smalipox Hoapital 


Dinnin 
Riv 75 
Tak'g 
Flush Tank Cart 


2 2 „„ % % % „ „ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ 


96 õ)) „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „ „ „ 


6 „%, nn „„ „%% ress 


ee 


oe pee %%% ³ „4 


Recasting Bell at Cemetery Chapel................ 


Whitewashing Markets 
Station-master’s House at Malahide 


Road Materials 


Reconstruction of Sea Walls, Goldcliff 


Alterations, etc., 


· 33333333 „„ „„ „„ ene ae 
- 99 9ꝙ9.: 2:3 
9 „„ %%%yꝰꝙ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ 6 
e.seesnoeseo: oo 


Court Hall, Monkton 


Outbuildings, Cloakrooms, and Infants’ Room 
*9,000 yds. Filtering Material, Earlswood Sewage W'rks 


Making-up Private Streets 


Sewer, Union-ro 


Extensions to Central Premises 

a Well, etc., Stirchlennnnnn”n?”nn”nn”nsn 
mprovements. Knowsley-road, etc. 
Alterations, Castle Church, Egremont 


Sinkin 
Road 


*Making- ap Boni 
*Tar and 


ad and Downzell-road VVV 


6922222 „„ „„ 


92k 5555653„„„ „60 


•? gd „ 


phalte Pa vin ng p B pans ee er ae * 
*Inverting, etc., Moselle 
*New County Court and Dimes Croydon 


eseese „ ea 2 22 


Asphalte Paving Portion of Hornsey- road e 


525 Tons of Broken Granite 
560 Tons of Slag 


—— PR „ „ „ „ „ 


Additional Story, Mat. W'ds., U. Edmonton W’khouse 


Extension of Town Hall 


‚ HH —— „5⁵ꝛqꝶꝶ ff 2 


Exten. of Club Premises, Lilyeroft- rd., Manningham 
Fifty Houses at Glyncorrwg, Cymmer, R. S. 0 
Wesleyan, Methodist Church, Carukil, Redruth 


Classroom, etc., 


St. James’ School, Hereford 


*New Coastguard Buildings at Leven, Fife 


Schools for 780 Children, New port-road 


Infirmary, Exeter City Workhouse................ 


Eight Houses at Stainland 


Addit’ns, etc., Wesleyan Meth’t Ch., Mitchell, Cornwall 


Steam Boilers at Granton Gasworks 


Bridge over the 


1,700 Tons of Granite 
500 Yards of Kent Ragstone 
*Erection of Bridge an 


River Wye at Brockweir 5 


‚ — „„ „„ „„ „%t 


Road Diversion Works 


*Additions, etc., to Electric Light Station 


*Main Drainage Works 


—Aꝓ—P—＋AꝛæB 2ãꝛ 333% „66 „6 „6 


*Workmen’s Cottages and Making-up Rousley- avenue 


Extensions, etc.. 


Abbots Kerswell Water Supply 


to Workhouse, Trede gar 


——B— ͥZÄD üò „ 


Reconstruction of Brid zes, ete me 


*Additions to Technical Schools 


es 2ũ3 ve eee nee 


*Additions, etc., Sewage Pumping Station & C. I. Sewer 
Library and Institute at Rhymney, Mon........... 


Schoolrooms at Trecynon, Aberdare 


— 133333 60„ẽ6 


New Coastguard Detachment, Speeton, Yorkshire .. 
*New Coastguard Buildings, Prawle Point, S. Devon 


12-Ton Compound Steam Road Roller 
Drainage, Waterloo-place School, Hastings 


F Small Bridge at 


*Cleansing, Repair, and Painting of Schools 


Rhydyliwyfar, Llanover .......... 


*Cleaning WiInGOWS cocooan ceretta saeia ae ate -˙ͤ 
*Elec. Wir'g & Fit’g3. West Ham Pk. Schools, Stratford 


Covered Service 


Reservoir at Watn all 


*Painting and Decorating Hoxton Public Library.. 


Free Library, Corporation-street, Taunton 


Enlargement of Schools e ccc een tees 
Private Streat Work G... een c ence 


Extension of North Pier, etc., 


Roundstone, Galway 


Breakwater and Cattle Slip, Cleggan, co. Galwa 7 


Extension of Old Pier, Kilronan, co. 


Galway 


se ew ee 


* River Wall and Embanked Wharf, Belvedere-rd., S. E. 
Painting Premises at Prudhoo enk. 
Fireproof Floors, Staircases, ete., Carlisle. 


Brickwalling, ete. 


Twelve Houses, 


School for 400 Boys 


Greystone-road, Carlisle. 


— U ꝶ M U PE Uqliljll „„ 


Additions to The Enterprise,“ Farnborougn...... 


Pulling Down Part of “ Field Plice.“ 
Small Farmhouse, Little Green, Kingsland 
Four Houses, Pitsmoor, Sheffield 
C. I. and Steel and Concreter Work at stores 


— ~ 


Compton 


(-B 
‚G—LV— H 2 


Five Houses in Allen- road, Urms ton 

Rebuilding the Coach and Horses, Nessgate, York . 

Wesleyan Chapel, Bony Lodge, Barton-on- Humber 
*Painting, etc., Royal Artillery Barracks, Weedon 


Alterations to Latrines at Schools 


99593566 


Nature of Appoint ment. 


Clerk of the Word 


Clerk of Works 


Measuring Clerk 
*Draughtsman .. 
*Head of Engineering Department 
*Teacher of Cookery 
Teacher of Architectural Drawiaz 
*Teacher of Brickwork 
*surveyor of Highways 


sm eeeeer esa eee eee es we wer eer wnerereerees 


ee@eeeer 3333333 eee se eevee 


Ce „ „ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ 


G—— * 


‚G——— U ˖ 7737375755755 


Cr : „„„„6 „4 
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CONTRACTS.—Continued. 


By whom Advertised. 


IN. W. Ry. Co. 
cout ampton Corporation ........ 
Fylde Water Board .............. 
S. Yorkshire Joint Line Committee 
Alyn Steel Tinplate Co. .......... 
Newburn U. D. COCCO... 
Warrington Paving Committee 
Warrington Cemetery Committee 
Warrington Markets Committee 
Gt. Northern Railway Co. (Ireland) 
Fareham R.D.C. 


2 „ 2 „ % % „%%% „„ 


2 6 665446 


Gillingham Hall Non - prov'd. Schools 
Borough of Reigate 
Leyton U. D. C. 


do. 
Boldon Industrial Corporation Soc. 
King’s Norton & Northfield U.D.C. 
Bootle Corporation ....... sees 
e) e@seeoeeee#es 
Tottenham U. D. oe... 
do. 


6 %%% „„ „„ 


922 2 6 „„ „% „„%„„%„%„ „„ „6 „66 


Met ro 
Raun 


9 959⁵ꝙ⁵˙e „300% 


Glyncorrwg Colliery Co. 
Trustees .... 


Admiralty 


eoecneeeneons 
2 2 6 6 66 „„ „„ „„ „ „660 2 2 92 2 6 „ 
eonennce 

eecnreeewerneansaenesaereeses 


Edinburgh Gas Commissioners erates 

Bridge Committe 

Plomesgate ED EEEE 
0. 

Erith U.D.C... „ 


0. 
Esher and Ditton U.D.C. ........ 
Hendon U.D.C 
Bedwellt 
Newton 
Kent County Council Seles vans ee 
Southend-on-Sea Corporation 
Winchester Town Council 
Workmen’s Library .............. 
Trustees of English Wesleyan Church 
Admiralty .... r 


O. 
East Ashford R. D.C. @eeeeeevevee eee 
Education Committee ............ 
Abergavenny R.D.C. °............ 
C.B. of West Han Education Com. 
O. 


5655555555544 „% „„ „„ „6 


e % „ „„ „„. 


do. 
Nottingham Water Committee 


do. 
Shoreditch Borough Council 
Taunton Corporation 
Wimbledon U. D.C. 
Levenshulme U. D. ............ 
Office of Public A orka, Dublin.. 
0. 


eeeees 
eoeere cere eees 


99e „„ „„ 


r 
Hereford Education Authority ... 
Lieut.-Col. Carlyon 


War Offlfeeeſhſſ ccc ccccees 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 


237, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
J. A. Crowther, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton 
W. Wearing, Engineer, 34, Victoria-street, Blackpool 
R. Elliott Cooper, 8, The Sanctuary, Westminster, S. W. 
8. Evans, City Engineer and Architect, County - buildings, Mold.. 

T. Gregory, Surveyor, Council Offic23 Newburm.........-..005- 
Boroug.1 Surveyor, Town Hall, A arrington o DE 

o. 


* 


eoecteeeenreese „ „„ „ „„ 


do. 

W. H. Milla, Engineer, Amlens- street Terminus, Dublin 
Clerk, Union Offices, West-street, Farenjaꝶ mm ͥ 
T: Rees, Engineer, Corn Exchange-chambers, Newport 
E. H. Harbottle & Son, Architects, County-chambers. Exeter. 

A. Pell, F. S. I., Architect, Bee ener oo ew aes Bee 
Borough Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Reig ate 
W. Dawson, Surveyor, Town Hal, Leyton „ 


Vaux & Mark, Architects, 66, John-st., Sunderland ............ 

A. W. Cross, A. M. Inst. C. E., 23, Valentine' rd., King’s Heath . 

Borough Engineer’ s Office, Town Hall, Bootle 

J. Cowan, Architect and Surveyor, Egremont, Cumberland...... 

Council's Engineer, 712, High- road, Tottenham................ 
O. 


do. 
Collector, Inland Revenue Office, Croydon 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Upper-street, N. 
T. Yorke, Engineer & Surveyor Raund3 


o. 
T. E. Knightley, 106, Cannon-street, E. C. 
3 Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, NVC ô§³ðĩ tice rceaaes 

rth, Architect, 9, Spring-ga ardens, Heaton, Bradrord .... 
T. Gibbs, Architect, Post Office-c mbers, Port Talbot 
Sampson Hill, Architect, Green-:ane, Redrut zzz 
Nicholson & Hartree, Architects, Hereforr ada. 
Director of Works Department, 21. Northumberland - avenue, W. C. 
F. C. Uren, C. E., Municipal-buildings, Aldershot .............. 
R. M. Challice, Architect, 14, Bedford-circus, Exeter .......... 
C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax 


eeoeereeesesereeeeereenne 


226 „„ „„ „ „44464 


6 6 6 66 %„%„%„%„% „„ ere ewes 


Sampson Hill, Architect, an,, . ieee eek 


W. R. Herring. M. Inst. 6. E., New-street Works, Edinburgh...... 
S. W. & A. L. Yockney, Eng’ rs, 53, Victoria-st., W estminster, S. W. 
T. Waller Read, Clerk, Board Room, Wickham Market 


District Council Offices, Erith, Kent . Sia ata Gs aang nee ee 
W. Egerton, 12, Queen's-road, Erith... 1... .. cee eee cece ꝗͥ 
Council's Engineer, Portsmouth- road, Thames Ditton 
Council’s Engineer, Council Offices, Hendon, N. W. 
James & Morgan, Architects, Charles -street- chambers, Cardif .. 
F. Horner, Clerk, Council Offices, Newton Abbot 
F. W. Ruck, County Architect, Maidstone .......... ccc ee eees 
Town Clerk, Southend-on-Sea......... ed Seite heals aoe ²ĩͤ State ew a teach 
City Surveyor, Guildhall, Winchestennnnnnnnnn ee eee 
J. Llewellin Smith & Davies, Architects, Aberdare ........... ; 


do. 
Director of Works Dept., 21, Jorthumberland-a venue, W.C. .... 


O. 
H. Hamilton, Clerk, 11, Bank-street, Ashford, Kent 
C. A. Pigott, "Architect, Saxon-chambers, London- rd., St. Leonards 
J. Gill, Survevor, 4, Brecon-road, Abergavenny r 
William Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 2, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


29 „4 ñ „46 


eee eer „4 6 „„ 


do. 
S. Moore, Water O. Alees, St. Peter’s-square, Nottingham 


0. 

Council’s Surveyor, Town Hall, Old-street, E. G.. 
. H. Kite, Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Taunton............ 
The Clerk, Council Offices, Wimbledon, S. WWww PPP - ee ee ee ee 
J. Jepson, Guardiin-chambers, Tiviot Dale, Stockport. 
H. Williams, Secretary, Office ve Public Works, Dublin 


624224 „446 


do. 
Henry Edwards, C. E., 346, Kennington- road, S. E. 
West Wylam and Prudhoe Co-operative Society Offices, Prudhoe. 
J. F. H. Harriman, Architect, 28, Castle-street, Carlisle 


—— — es 


do. 
J. Slack, Architect, 18, Bank-street, Carlisle ee 
T. Lewis, Clerk. Hereford 
Tredenham Lodge, Alexandra-road, Farnborough 
W. G. Lower, Architect, 124, High-stre. t, Guildford 
E. L. Wallis, Solicitor, Hereford 
R. Mitchell, 17, Haymarket-chambers, Sheffleld.............2-. 
W. Carter, Architect, Station-street, Meltham, near Huddersfield 
G. Westcott, Architect, 11. King-street West, Manchester 
Bromet & Tnorman, Architects, Tadcaster .... 0.0.0.0... 0c cece ee 
Mr. Beacock, Wesley Chapel, Barton-on-Humber 
Roval Engineer Office, Colchester 
A. Goddard, See., EIuca'on Offices, Northumberland-rd., Newcastle 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Banbury Education RAN eee 
All Saints Ch. 
Daventry R.D. 
Camberwell Borough Council...... 
Straits Settlements Government 
Northern . 
0. 


do. 
do 
Croydon R. D.C. 


Ie „% „„ 


- Not stated 


Oe ey 
‚ „ | 


‚G— finn „„ „6 
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Applications 


tobein . 


June 1 
June 2 
do. 
do. 
June 7 
June 8 
do. 
do. 
do. 
June 9 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 
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TENDERS.—Vontinued from page 593. 


LEATHERHEAD.—For road improvements, part of 
Kingston main road, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. T. Salkield, Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, 


Leatherhead :—_ į 15 

T. W. Pedrette.......... £4,442 .. £296 . £4,738 
B. Cooke & Co. ........ 4,421 298 .. 4,719 
G. Wimpey & Co. ...... 4,425 253 .. 4,678 
Cunningham, Forbes, & 

CG eek se eae 4,421 .. 209 .. 4,630 
T. Adam 4,247 269 4,516 
8. Kavanagh & Co....... 4,189 250 .. 4,439 
A. T. Catley ........... . 3,815 230 .. 4,045 
T. Free & Sons.......... 3,642 358 .. 4,000 
E. Ilses 3,685 250 .. 3,935 
J. May! ceo owckoka oes 65 222 3,872 


3,650 
A. Kingston-road improvement. B. Randall-road corner. 


LONDON.—For forming and paving as a new street 
rtion of Invicta-road, for the Greenwich Borough 


uncil :— 
H. Woodham & Sons............ £429 0 0 
eof (Fry Bros: i dyad evecataseias ba 401 16 0 
„A. E. Etheridge (trading as J. E. 
1 7 Etheridge) .............. . q . 384 7 0 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd.* ........ 349 0 0 
LONDON. — For painting, distem . general 
repairs, etc., at Infirmary, Fulham- roa for the 
Guardians of St. George's Union. Mr. W. H. Chappell, 
clerk of the works :— 
B. E. Nightin- Holliday & 
ale £1,045 0 0 Greenwood, 
Vigor & Co. 1,020 0 0 Ltd. ...... £840 00 
J.J. Richards 989 0 0 J. Scott Fenn 798 15 0 
F. W. Harris 975 0 0 G. McArthur 789 0 0 
P. McCarthy 914 00 . & 
R. Woolaston Ltd.. 717 00 
K CO. 882 0 0 [N. Mccarthy, 
King’'s-road, 
1 Clapham’... 687 00 


LONDON.—For providing and Aving new fire mains, 
. etc., at the St. John's-road Workhouse, U pper 

olloway, N., for the Guardians of the Poor of the 
Parish of St. Mary, Islington. Mr. William Smith, 
architect, 65, Chancery- lane, W.C.: 


Simmons £3,828 Wenham & Waters £1,610 
Reason 1,897 BIa k e borough & 
Merryweather .... 1,798 BONS: fi as ie bee 1,572 
May | ae eared awe 1,793 Harding & Son“ 1.524 
Richmond 1,767 


LONDON.—For forming and paving as a new street 
St. George’s-road, for the Greenwich Borough Council:— 


H. Woodham & Sons ee ee £537 0 0 
: Fry Bros. 503 1 8 
L A. E. Etheridge (trading as J. E. 
Etheridgeꝛ777ꝛ7ꝛꝛjꝛ 497 4 5 
ry J. Mee & Co., Ltd., of Gros- 
venor Wharf, Westminster“ 475 0 0 
LONDON. For paving works. ior Westminster City 
Council. Mr. J. W. Bradley, C. E.: 
Mood Paving. 


Acme Wood Flooring Co. 
Wm. Griffiths & Co.. 


eee eee ere aen se ooo’ 


Hamilton House, 


Bishopsgate-street Without Schedule 
Improved Wood Pavement Co., Queen of 

Victorla-streett uu ee Prices. 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd., Grosvenor Wharf, 

Westminstee r 

Asphalte Paring. Per sq. yd. 

Brea. Asphalte Coo i 
French Asphalte o 11 to 12 
Limmer Asphalte Co ddr 11,6 to 13 - 
Trinidad Lake Asphalte Co., Laurence | 

Pountney EHI! sh irra aerie 10 6 to 11/6 


11/3 to 12.6 


B. NOWELL S Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Offloe.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ROAD M. MAKIN G. 


LONDON.—For painting, cleaning, redecorating, and 
Wandsworth 
Mr. F. 


sundry repairs to Sonth Branch Library, 
Bridge-road, for the Fulham Borough Council. 
Wood, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Fulham: 


The tender of the Borough Surveyor for £190 17s. 6d. 


was accepted. 


NEW TREDEGAR.—For lowering road near Old 


Whiterose stable, for Bedwellty Urban District Council. 
Mr. J. H. Lewis, "Surveyor, Blackwood, Mon. 
W. Lewis, Cefn-road, Brithdir, 
near Cardiff ......-.....00. £145 16 9 


PLYMSTOCK.—For laying sewer 
structing tanks and outfall works at Lower Hooe, for 
Plympton St. Mary Rural District Council. Mr. F. A. 
Clark, Engineer, 83. Old Town-street, Plymouth: 

J. Budge, 24, High-strect, Stonehouse, ‘Devon, £774. 


SHERINGHAM.—For premises for the Sheringham 
Co-operative; Society. Mr. T. Inglis Goldie, architect, 
Norwich and Sheringham :— 


ipes! and con- 


T. Gill ........ „ £697 Of W. Porter £563 6 
G. A Lines ...... 595 0] H. Bullen 550 0 
Girling & Smith .. 588 0 | G. Riches ........ 549 0 
J. W. Weston .... 575 2| C. A. Sadler, Sher- 

A. S. Lincoln .... 569 0 ingham® ...... 7 0 


{Architect’s estimate, £550.) 
pe! ̃ ̃ ͤ— — AA 


SHREWSBURY.—For alterations and additions at 
Shrewsbury Borough Technical School, Abbey Foregate, 
for the Borough Council. Mr. W. Chapple Eddowes, 
Borough Surveyor, The Square, Shrewsbury :— 

G. Bullock, Shrewsbury® .............. £197 


TORMARTIN (Chippenham).—For work at Tormartin 
Rectory, for the Rev. T. J. Bowen. Mr. C. E. Ponting, 
Diocesan Surveyor, Marlborough :— 


R. Wilkins & Highman Bros £496 16 0 
Sons........ £787 OO} Orchard, Tor- 

W. Cowlin martin“ . . 475 00 
Bon ........ 505 0 0| Webb ........ 350 0 0 


TOTTENHAM.—For making-up Hendrick's-terrace, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. H. Prescott, 
Engineer, Coombes Croft House, 712, High- road, 


Tottenham :— 
E. Frost. £296 8 5 Grounds & 
281 3 10 Newton .. . £268 8 6 


T. Adams 
C. Bloomfleid 280 1 5 E. T. Bloom- 
eld 255 13 7 


fl 
[All of Tottenham. 1 


TRE DEGAR.— For erecting thirty four houses, 
the United Building Society. Mr. W. 8. 
architect, Tredegar :— 

W. Owen, Walter-street, Tredegar, £180 each for thirty- 
four houses. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


for 
Williams, 


Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


THE BATH te FIRMS, Ltd. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH ping, Wami 

bait for eg art ae 
and Preserving Building —— 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Oo. and O. Trask and 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr E. A. W 


16, ven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, oow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun - rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & co., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRA PHED 
accurately and with despatch. 


aiephone No. 4% 
METCHIM & SON es re E gs 


32, CLEMENT'S LANE 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES.” 
Por 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 1/1. 


GRICE & co., . 


ADDISON WHARF, 191, Warwick Rd, KENSINCTON, 


FOR ALL THE BEST 


Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety vf 
Stones in London. Estimates given for large or small 
Quantities in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, Steps, Kerbs, 
Headstones, Ledgers, etc., delivered in ndon or 


Country. Quarry Worked Stone a Speciality. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau Asphatte, 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


EWART’S 

“ EMPRESS ” 
SMOKE 
CURE 


EWART 


THE CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS 


DURING AN EXPERIENCE 
OF 70 YEARS WE HAVE 


FOUND NO SMOKE CURE 
SO SUCCESSFUL AS THE 
“EMPRESS” 


& SON Limitepo 
346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N. W. 


WRITE FOR OGATALOGUE “‘ SEOTION 55” POST FREE. 


PREVENTS DOWN-BLOW 
INCREASES UP-DRAUCHT 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Sculptured Fragments from the Ara Pacis Augustie, Rome . . .... . . . . . . . . . From Photographs. 
Dominion of Canada Emigration Offices CC i Mr. A. H. Hart, A. R. I. B. A., Architect. 


House, Eglinton Drive, Glasgow 


%%% eee eee „ee „„ „„ „eee SPaceteesseseegesseevessesesea 
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. Mr. A. N. Prentice, F. R. I. B. A., Architect. 
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72 ns HE new Cathedral 

for Belfast, of 
which the nave and 
aisles only are now 
built and roofed 
in, is an interest- 
ing example of an 
attempt to build a 
modern cathedral 
which should combine primitive Christian 
tradition with practical suitability for its 
modern purpose. We have as yet had 
no attempt of this kind in England. 
The Cathedral at Truro and the intended 
new Liverpool Cathedral are both entirely 
medieval in their style and the lines 
of their plan, though the design for 
Liverpool presents some features which 
are original. These however are simply 
architectural, and have no relation to 
the ritual plan, which is wholly 
medieval. 

This treatment of the Belfast Cathedral 
has been, however, only a happy second 
thought, prompted partly by the prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of realising 
a cathedral of the mediæval type on a 
large scale. It was the first intention of 
the promoters to procure an ideal site in 
the centre of Belfast; but at the present 
price of land in thè growing city, now 
numbering 360,000 inhabitants, such a 
site could not be obtained at a less 
expenditure than 40,0007. to 50,000., 
which was prohibitive at the outset ; 
and there seemed to be no alternative 
but to make use of the churchyard of 
old St. Anne’s, which the church had 
inherited from earlier days. At the 
fist commencement of the movement 
for building a new cathedral the idea 


of the mediæval type of cathedral was 
still paramount in the minds of all church 
builders of the Established Church, and 
a design for such a cathedral in XIVth 
century Gothic style was prepared, and 
is still to be seen on the walls of the 
Diocesan rooms. Illustrations of the 
interior and exterior of this are now 
before us. The interior is simply a 
replica of the typical forms of a medieval 
cathedral of the proposed date. The 
cost of realising this design, even on the 
smaller scale necessitated by the limits 
of the St. Anne’s site, and the fact that 
even then its congregational capacity 
would be but moderate, seem to have 
come pretty near to abolishing the 
cathedral project altogether for the time. 
When the project was revived and 
put into the hands of Sir Thomas Drew 
as architect, his mind reverted to some 
of the suggestions made by that in 
general very conservative amateur Mr. 
Beresford Hope, in his Cathedral of the 
Nineteenth Century,” in which he half 
admitted, though in an apologetic 
manner, the unsuitability of the medi val 
type of cathedral, and hinted at a 
possible return, in the next century if not 
in his own, to the early Basilican type 
of church for the modern cathedral. 
Acting on this suggestion, Sir Thomas 
Drew considered whether it was possible 
„ to devise a cathedral church to fulfil 
its essential purpose, not necessarily in 
the accepted style of architectural treat- 
ment, of a plainer and yet not undignified 
character, and which, fitted to the 
restricted site of old St. Anne’s, would 
give Belfast a great congregational 
church for 3,000 or 4,000 worshippers.” 
Contemporary architectural opinion sup- 
ported him in this idea, and the result was 


the plan as appended here, with a short 
choir or chancel only, the actual choir 
being accommodated under the crossing, 
and the nave arcade being built not on 
clustered piers in the medieval style, 
but on mere pillars which would occupy 
less space and render the nave more 
open for worshippers. It is this plan 
which is being carried out, and of which, 
as already remarked, the nave is now 
completed, temporary stalls for choir 
and clergy having been placed in it until 
the choir can be proceeded with. The 
cost of the work up to the pregent time 
has been 30,000/., and it is estimated 
that the whole design can be completed 
for 100,000. 

As far as the plan is concerned, it 
seems a very good solution of the problem, 
except that, in a practical sense, we 
doubt the usefulness of the extended 
transepts, and are inclined to think 
that an even closer approach to the 
Basilica form would have been better. 

The question what should be the 
architectural treatment was the occasion 
of a great deal of thought and study on 
the part of the architect. He rejected 
the Italian style usually associated with 
the Basilica plan. While the Basilican 
churches of Italy were suggestive as to 
plan, he thought that this suggestiveness 
did not extend to the architecture 
of the Italian classic Renaissance, which 
by association with countless secular and 
profane uses had ceased to be distinctive 
of a church.” But this is surely 
very much a mere matter of 
association. Italians do not feel the 
incongruity suggested, nor Roman 
Catholics generally, whose thoughts on 
the subject all revert to Italy as the 
land of church building, and to the 
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classic St. Peter’s as the mother church. 
Our idea is, 1f a Basilican plan be adopted, 
that the architecture should be treated 
on classic general lines, but with what 
may be called Christianised and sym- 
bolical detail. In St. Paul's it is the detail 
only that is pagan; its grand general 
design might very well have been carried 
out with a much superior and more 
intellectual character of detail. How- 
ever, Sir Thomas Drew’s argument 
would no doubt have much support in 
ecclesiastical and popular opinion. His 
feeling led him to a preference for the 
traditions of the early Romanesque 
round-arched style, which, even in the 
XIIth century, presents a tradition of 
the dignities, grace and refinement of 
classic art.“ It hardly gives us that 
feeling, except in regard to some details; 
early French capitals, for instance, 
retain much of classic feeling and refine- 
ment; but the general impression of a 
Romanesque church seems to us as 
un- classic as anything could well be. 

We quite agree, however, that the 
Romanesque style goes well enough with 
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which has a great deal of the outline and 
proportion of the mediæval cathedral 
without adopting mediæval detail. It 
will be a fine building when completed, 
and under the restrictions as to site 
and expenditure already referred to it 
promises to be a very good solution of a 
very difficult architectural problem. 
Internally the nave is not covered by 
a vault, but by a coffered wooden ceiling ; 
this of course would be quite in keeping 
with a substructure designed on Roman- 
esque lines. It is intended that ulti- 
mately the interior should be extensively 
decorated with sculpture and painting ; 
and some important stained glass 
windows have already been erected, those 
in the west windows being by Mr. James 
Powell, on which special pains and study 
have been spent, and which is considered 
by the architect to be a remarkable 
effort in stained glass. The pulpit has 
been executed by Messrs. Farmer and 
Brindley from a design by the late 
Sir G. Scott, made originally for another 
purpose, and as may be supposed, in 
a style which does not exactly harmonise 
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Belfast Cathedral. Plan as Proposed. 


are still largely matters of speculation. 
Scientists in the past have attributed 
now to igneous and now to aqueous 
forces the chief responsibility for the 
modelling and remodelling of the earth's 
surface, while more recent investigators 
have put forward reasonable grounds for 
believing that it is to the combined and 
more or less contemporaneous effects 
of these forces that the present structure 
and outline of the lithosphere are due. 
The work on “Earth Structure,” by Mr. 
Reade, is a recent contribution to the 


solution of the problem.“ While elaiming 


such a plan as this, and that its adoption 
would probably give more gencral satis- 
faction than the adoption of the classic 
style more generally associated with the 
Basilica plan. The exterior design, as 
shown in an illustration before us, but 
not suitable for reproduction in our 
pages, shows the end of the nave with 
a great triplet of round-arched windows, 
and in front of the lower part of it a 
western fagade or triple porch, with a 
gable over the deeply-recessed central 
arch, and a decorative wall-colonnade 
above the heads of the side arches, 
connecting the whole together. This, 
we gather, is not yet built. The intended 


crossing tower is a massive square one. 


with angle turrets rising high above the 
parapet line (they would possibly be 
better a little lower), the lower portion 
a plain mass of masonry, the upper 
with a triplet of large windows on each 
face, above a wall-arcading. Taking it 
as a whole, we should say that the 
architect has succeeded in giving Belfast 
(when the building is finished) a cathedral 


with the architectural treatment adopted 
for the building. 

We hope that the Cathedral, once 
got so far, may be more speedily com- 
pleted than was at first hoped, and 
that the architect may have the satisfac- 
tion of witnessing its completion. 


=e 
EVOLUTION OF EARTH STRUC- 
TURE. 


M HATEVER may have been the 
character of its surface when 

our earth was without form 
and void,” it is obvious to the most super- 
ficial observer that it has subsequently 
undergone considerable modifications. 
The existence of marine fossils on moun- 
tain tops, of beaches raised high above 
the ocean level, and of submerged forests 
are a few of the most easily-recognised 
evidences of these. And that these 
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changes are due to the two great natural 
forces, fire and water, is equally evident, 


though exactly how and in what relative 


proportions these agencies have acted 


a certain amount of originality for his 
theories, the author puts them forward as 
a natural development of the principles 
expounded by Hutton, Lyell, and in- 
directly by Darwin, which applied 
univeraally-recognised dynamic principles 
to the explanation of geologic facts. 
The author's training as an engineer 
and architect has peculiarly fitted him 
for dealing with the subject from this 
standpoint, while as an enthusiastic 
amateur he has escaped the fetters of 
the schools, which often tend to hamper 


and bind the scientific investigator. 
At the same time it must be admitted 
that the freedom of the amateur has 
dangers of its own, especially when, as in 
the present case, a hobby has to be pursued 
during the brief intervals of professional 
work. This drawback perhaps accounts 
for the absence of that conciseness and 
orderly arrangement demanded in the 
treatment of a scientific subject if the 
results arrived at are to be adequately 
appreciated. The author would probably 
be the first to admit that with more time 
at his disposal he could have materially 
condensed the 328 pages of which the 
volume consists. For want of such 
compression a somewhat excessive 
demand is made on the time and patience 
of the reader, while a more careful con- 
sideration of the chapter and paragraph 
headings and of the various divisions 
of the subject would considerably add 
to their intelligibility. 

The Evolution of Earth Structure, with a Theory 
of Geomorphic Changes.“ By T. Mellard Reade, 


F. S 7 F. R. I. B. A., A. M. I. C. E. London : Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1903. 
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The present volume is an amplifi- 
cation and rounding-off of the author's 
Origin of Mountain Ranges published 
some quarter of a century ago, rather 
than an entirely original treatise. For 
the benefit of those unacquainted with 
the earlier volume the theories it advances 
are recapitulated. Expressed shortly, 
these may be described as attributing 
the process of folding and building-up 
of mountain chains to the cumulative 
effects of recurrent lateral expansion— 
with its converse lateral compression— 
and consequent variations of loading. 
Since it was first advanced the author 
has further tested his theory by a series 
of experiments with a lead-lined sink 
subjected in everyday use to alternations 
of temperature which have produced 
folds and creeps similar to those found 
in mountain ranges, and with cakes of 
clay and other materials to which circum- 
ferential compression has been applied 
by the aid of an ingeniously simple 
encircling band. The results of these 
experiments are illustrated by an excel- 
lent series of photographs. 

Following on from his earlier conclu- 
sions the author has formulated the 
theory, which the present volume is largely 
devoted to demonstrating, that the 
changes of level which the earth’s surface 
has undergone in more recent geologic 
periods are due mainly to changes in the 
bulk or specific gravity of its constituents 
without corresponding changes in mass 
resulting from alterations of tempera- 
ture. The various ideas as to the origin 
of these temperamental changes are 
‘fully discussed, and the value of 
quantitative analysis in relation to them 
is emphasised. Volcanic energy is thus 
shown to be important rather as an 
effect than as a cause of change, and as 
demonstrating the continuance of activity 
in the earth’s laboratory, . e., of the life 
of the planet. 

The limited extent of our actual 
knowledge of earth structure is well 
illustrated by a diagram showing the 
proportion of the lithosphere—consisting 
of the intrusive and consolidated igneous 
rocks, such as granite, and estimated at 
some thirty miles—to the magma or shell 
within which most of the fluctuations of 
volume creating elevation and depression 
takes place, and of both to the nucleus, 
these together making up the remainder 
of the earth’s 8,000 miles diameter. 
The common class-room demonstration 

of a circle drawn by chalk, and limited 
only by the size of the ordinary black- 
board, in which the thickness of the 
finest chalk line indicates the depth of 
the lithosphere, gives a vivid, if ap- 
proximate, idea of these proportions. 
Of the nucleus nothing is known beyond 
the fact of its rigidity as deduced from 
the transmission of earthquake shocks. 

It seems to be generally recognised 
that the proportion of continent to ocean 
has not materially altered from the 
earliest times. This is attributed by the 
author to the magnitude of the masses on 
which the earth’s forces have to act and 
their slowness of operation, an explana- 
tion entirely at variance with the cata- 
strophic theory held by many, especially 
of the earlier authorities. Space does 
not allow of our following the author in 
his interesting description of continental 

growth through the geologic periods, 
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beyond the mere statement that he 
attributes this to the combined efiect of 
subaérial denudation and chemical de- 
composition, by which the land is alter- 
nately worn down and built up again, 
and that mountain upheaval is not a 
separate process, but is connected with 
the formation of new land areas. 

The consideration of the characteristics 
of the rock groups of the great periods 
is a branch of the subject that may more 
especially appeal to architects as affecting 
the study of materials with which they 
have to deal. Here again, in opposition 
to the idea that the similarities which 
are found to exist between the various 
groups are due to cataclysmic convulsions, 
and also to the idea that their uniformi- 
tarianism is due to continuity and re- 
currence—of which Lyell was the great 
exponent—the author considers these 
similarities are evidence rather of orderly 
development. 

A section of the volume is devoted to 
oceanography, the study of which has 
been stimulated during recent years by 
the necessity of exploring the ocean bed 
to ensure that telegraphic cables are laid 
to the best advantage. But this branch 
of the subject is still only in its infancy, 
and the explanation of the ocean deeps, 
which are known to exist as basins, and 
which constitute one of the chief differ- 
ences between land surfaces and those 
of the ocean bed, has still to be formu- 
lated. | 

The latter portion of the volume is 
devoted to the consideration of slaty 
cleavage, attributed by the author to 
temperamental pressure and movement 
on a base chemically and mechanically 
fitted for its production and illustrated 
with an interesting series of photo- 
graphic sections, and also to the repro- 
duction of addresses given by him as 
President of the Liverpool Geological 
These neces- 
sarily recapitulate to some extent 
matter scattered throughout the volume 
and might well be relegated to an appen- 
dix. The book contains so much of value 
and of interest that it is with regret 
we find ourselves unable to accord it 
unqualified admiration, but the hope 
may be expressed that, before a second 
edition is called for, the author may 
find time to apply the same methodical 
care to its revision that he has devoted 
to the experiments on the results of which 
he has based his theories. If at the same 
time its specific gravity—to use a 
technical term—could be reduced, it 
would greatly add to the comfort of its 
perusal, and we could then heartily 
recommend it as both instructive to the 
student and stimulating to the geologist. 


— — 
NOTES. 


On Saturday afternoon last 

Lightning Sir Oliver Lodge gave at the 
Demonstration. Institute of Architects, to 
the members of the Lightning Research 
Committee and some others interested 
in the subject, a practical demonstration 
of the action of lightning, more especially 
as regarded lightning conductors. The 
electrically charged cloud was represented 
by a thin sheet of metal mounted on non- 
conducting standards charged from a 
battery at pleasure, and placed in a 
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position sloping downwards from front 
to back, so that the model lightning 
conductors could have their points 
brought nearer to or further from the 
under surface of the cloud ” by shifting 
their positions on the table. Some of 
Sir Oliver's conclusions were much at 
variance with what are popularly 
accepted. He placed in operation suc- 
cessively conductors of three different 
substances—copper, iron, and wet string. 
The copper was the most intense and 
rapid conductor, producing a sharp crack 
at the flash; the iron took it with less 
noise, the wet string with hardly any, 
yet it was efficient in protecting the two 
other conductors. Wet string is of course 
impossible in practice (the thunder- 
shower performs some of its function, 
however, in relieving pressure), but Sir 
Oliver maintained that iron was quite 
as efficient a conductor as copper—and 
more, that the intensity of action of copper 
was more likely than iron to set up side- 
flash, which, in protected buildings, 
has been the origin of most lightning 
accidents. Sir Oliver also illustrated 
and described his classification of light- 
ning into two kinds, which he called 
“ A-flash ” and B- flash.“ The former 
was the normal discharge of lightning 
from an overcharged cloud direct to 
earth ; the B-flash occurred when a large 
cloud discharged into a smaller one, 
generally though not necessarily below 
it, which was overcharged suddenly and 
discharged to earth with great violence. 
Sir Oliver Lodge proceeded to show, 
by several illustrations, why the B-flash 
might be expected to be more sudden 
and intense than the A-flash, and pro- 
portionately more difficult to protect 
against, though he would not say that 
all lightning injuries had resulted from 
B-flashes. The practical outcome of the 
demonstration was that a building should 
have as many points of protection as 
possible, and that (if we accept Sir 
Oliver’s teaching) the copper lightning 
conductor is dismissed with costs. 


THE question of “ drain” or 
or “sewer” has again come 
before the Courts in the 
case of Thompson v. Eccles Corpora- 
tion, and the three judges con- 
stituting the Divisional Court have 
declared that it is impossible logically 
to construe the legislation on the 
subject. The local authorities called 
upon the appellant, in this case the owner 
of a block of seven houses, to abate a 
nuisance arising from the drainage of 
one of them and to reconstruct the sewer 
or drain. These seven houses were 
drained by means of a 9-in. pipe, which 
passed under their cellars and led into 
the respondents’ sewer. This 9-in. pipe, 
however, was a continuation of, and 
received the drainage from, a 6-in. pipe 
which drained two blocks of six 
houses, in different ownership, before it 
reached the respondents’ sewer. B 

section 4 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
“ drain” is defined as “any drain of 
and used for the drainage of one building 
only or premises within the same curti- 
lage and made merely for the purpose 
of communicating therefrom : : ; . 
with a sewer . . : . But section 
19, sub-sect. 1 of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1890, enacts that 
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„Where two or more houses belonging 
to different owners are connected with 
a public sewer by a single private drain, 
then the provisions of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, as to nuisances from drains are 
to apply. Sub-sect. 3 provides also, For 
the purposes of this seotion drain includes 
a drain used for the drainage of more 
than one building.” The judges found 
it difficult to determine what meaning 
should be given to the words “a single 
private drain” in sect. 19, since under 
section 4 of the Act of 1875 a drain 
connecting different buildings (even in 
the same ownership) with a sewer, ceases 
to be a drain. The Court intimated 
that the fact that a drain was wholly 
laid on private land was not sufficient 
to render it a private drain, and this 
section was construed only to apply 
to a drain draining more than one house 
for the profit of the maker of the drain, 
or by special agreement with the local 
authority, and to have no application 
to the circumstances under consideration. 
This decision conflicts with that of the 
Divisional Court given in 1896 in the 
case of Bradford v. Mayor of Eastbourne, 
in which the decision was that the Act 
of 1890 extended the definition given in 
the Act of 1875; and there is a serious 
conflict in the decisions on the point. 
The judges who decided the present case 
intimated some doubt whether this legisla- 
tion was not the result of a misconception 
of the law, and also expressed a hope that 
their decision might be reviewed by higher 
tribunals. We, however, trust that the 
promised legislation will soon be forth- 
coming, asit is extremely undesirable that 
the daily relations of householders should 
be controlled by legislation incompre- 
hensible even in the Law Courts. 


In a paper read before the 
Tron and Steel Institute 
Mr. B. H. Thwaite traces 
the early history and later development 
of steel frame construction as applied to 
lofty building design in the United 
States. Although a considerable part 
of this paper is devoted to details which 
are already perfectly familiar to most 
of our readers, it contains reference to 
several points that are worthy of note. 
The author shows that the new system 
of building has practically revolutionised 
professional constructional organisation 
in the United States, for the consulting 
engineer and the ironworks have largely 
displaced the architect and the ordinary 
builder, but the architect still finds 
scope for the exercise of his art as the 
colleague of the engineer. As steel 
frame construction seems likely to be 
more largely used in this country as years 
pass by, it is highly important that archi- 
tects and builders alike should qualify 
themselves for dealing with the coming 
development by making themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the theo- 
retical and practical features of such 
work. The author shows that the steel- 
framed system enables buildings to be 
constructed in one-fourth of the time 
required for their erection by ordinary 
methods, thereby reducing to a minimum 
discomfort to the occupants of neigh- 
bouring property and interference with 
street traffic. He further urges the 
:uitability of steel for fire-resisting con- 
struction when the steel is properly fire- 


Stecl in 
American 
Buildings. 


guarded, citing as examples buildings 
which came unscathed and unhurt out 
of the disastrous fires at Baltimore, 
Chicago, and Rochester. 


In an important paper read 
to the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers last week 
by Mr. Alexander Siemens, a description 
was given of the high-speed electric 
railway experiments which were recently 
made on the Marienfeldehossen line 
near Berlin. All the data given in the 
paper were taken from the official reports, 
and will be of the greatest use to English 
engineers. The experiments prove con- 
clusively that it is possible to collect high 
tension currents, even in unfavourable 
weather, from overhead conductors, at 
speeds up to 130 miles per hour. Mr. 
Siemens stated that at these high speeds 
birds were overtaken and killed by the 
train, and that at the conclusion of the 
run the front of the train was covered 
with bees, gnats, etc., which had been 
smashed by the impact. The experi- 
ments also seem to have settled the vexed 
question of the resistance of the air to 
an express train. The agreement 
between the formule arrived at experi- 
mentally, and those given by Drs. 
Chree and Stanton is remarkable and 
very satisfactory. As Mr. Siemens stated, 
the formula is virtually involved in a 
theorem given by Newton in the section 
of his Principia which deals with pro- 
jectiles ; but Newton gives no numerical 
constant. We are now able to predict 
that if ever an express train move with 
a velocity of 200 miles per hour the 
power expended per square foot of 
sectional surface at right angles to the 
direction of the motion will be greater 
than 60 horse power. It seems to us 
that about 150 miles an hour is the limit 
for the speed of express trains. At 
speeds of over one hundred miles per 
hour there must be practically no curves 
on the lines, owing to the enormous centn- 
fugal forces developed. The experi- 
ments as to the proper shape of the front 
of the train were unsatisfactory. In his 
reply to the discussion Mr. Siemens 
stated that it should be a paraboloid 
of revolution, but this result is too indefi- 
nite to be of any value, as the shape of 
this surface depends on the length of 
the frustum of the paraboloid we use. 
A flat surface is a limiting case of a 
paraboloid. The proper shape for a 
projectile has not yet been worked out 
mathematically, and the proper shape 
for the front of an express train 1s a much 
more difficult problem theoretically, 
owing to its closeness to the surface of 
the earth, which disturbs the lines of 
flow of the air and therefore has to be 
taken into account. 


High-sneed 
Railways. 


TuHIs was the title adopted 


„The és 
Pits ob the by Mr. Francis Masev, 
1 . e 0 * 
4 for an interesting paper 


read recently before the South African 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The Association is of recent 
origin, the first Report (in which 
Mr. Masey’s paper appeared) having 
been issued exactly a year ago. Mr. 
Masey, being an architect, deals almost 
exclusively with the brick-and-mortar 
aspect of his wide subject, or—to use his 
own words—with “ some of the contribu- 


tions made up to the present time by 
physical science towards . the 
promotion of physical health in the city 
life.’ We may add that he confines 
himself to the problem presented by 
South African cities, and particularly 
by Cape Town. He suggests that it is 
the duty of the municipality to prepare 
a comprehensive plan for the extension 
of the city and for the improvement of 
existing thoroughfares, and advocates 
wide streets planted with trees, thorough 
scavenging of the streets, the regulation 
of the height of buildings, and of the 
methods of construction and sanitation. 
There is nothing particularly novel in the 
paper, but the author wisely lays stress 
on the importance of framing regulations 
which will be adapted to local conditions. 
His brief account of the growth of 
medieval cities contains the following 
curious passage: — More often, however. 
we can trace the city's growth from the 
church, of which it forms the centre.“ 
To build a church with a city in its 
centre must have taxed the ingenuity of 
the medieval master - builders. 


Sanitary state DR. R. W. JOHNSTONE’ 

of report to the Local Govern- 
West Wickham. ment Board on the sanitary 
circumstances and administration of the 
parish of West Wickham, in the Bromley 
rural district, states that complaints of 
the unsanitary state of the village of West 
Wickham have been received by the 
Board at intervals during the past twelve 
years. Dr. Johnstone, on visiting the 
place, found that as a rule the house 
yards are unpaved or paved with cobbles 
or tiles, the ties, being frequently broken 
and defective; and that the chief method 
of excrement disposal is by means of 
water-closets, the majority of which are 
hand-flushed. Most of them are kept 
clean, but a few instances were seen 
where their condition left much to be 
desired, owing either to inadequate 
flushing or to careless emptying of house 
slops upon the seats and floors. There 
are also a number of pail closets and 
earth closets. Some of the pail closets are 
situated in dilapidated sheds with leaky 
roofs, and some were in a filthy condition 
through overflowing. In addition, con- 
siderable nuisance is caused by the 
removal of the contents, and their dis- 
posal upon land, a task usually under- 
taken by the owner. House drains are 
for the most part of earthenware pipes 
jointed with cement. They are invari- 
ably connected with cesspools, which are 
usually of large dimensions. The cess- 
pools are scarcely ever constructed of 
impervious material, and the conse- 
quence is that they quickly fill with 
ground water, and in wet weather over- 
flow into roadways, house yards, and 
sometimes into the houses themselves. 
The report states that it is necessary that 
some remedy should be found for the 
insanitary state of affairs at present 
prevailing :— 

«The cost of contracting for the emptying of 
cesspools was found by the District Council to te 
prohibitive. Moreover, such a plan has the dis- 
advantage that the cost increases with the increase 
of population and rateable value. The main bar 
to its adoption, however, is that owing to the 
water-logged nature of the soil in parts of West 
Wickhan, it would be a matter of great difficulty 
and expense to provide watertight ceaspools. 
without which a system of cesspool emptying 


would be ineffective. 
„The alternative is a sewerage scheme. With 
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the increase of population and rateable value the 
sewer rate would diminish, and the fact of having 
sewers would tend to increase the rateable value 
by encouraging building.“ 


IN order to comply with the 
requirements of the London 
County Council in respect of 
the public safety Mr. C. Stanley Peach 
has prepared plans for Mr. Harrison, the 
lessee, for improving the interior of the 


Hay market 
Theatre. 


house mainly by way of precautions | 


against fire and of providing better 
means of rapid egress. The present 
interior was remodelled for Sir Squire 
Bancroft by C. J. Phipps in 1879 ; seven 
years ago Mr. Harrison effected some 
structural alterations of the back portion 
of the building. The theatre was built, 
after Nash’s plans and designs upon the 
site, measuring about 61 ft. by 135 ft., of 
Nos. 8, 9, and 10, Haymarket, and 
premises in Suffolk-street at the rear, 
leased for a term of ninety-nine years 
from the Crown. It was erected upon 
ground adjoining—with an interval of 
but a few feet—the south side of the 
former house, illustrated in the Builder of 
January 2 last, after a drawing by 
Schnebellie, which was originally built 
for John Potter and opened by him on 
December 29, 1721, as the New French 
Theatre with a company of comedians 
from Paris. Subsequently called the 
** Little Theatre in the Haymarket,“ it 
was used for English and Italian opera. 
Cibber, Harper, and others removed 
thither on their secession from Drury 
Lane Theatre, and there, in 1727, was 

roduced the Beggars Opera.” 
Macklin was succeeded as manager by 
Foote, who in July, 1766, obtained 
letters patent under the Great Seal, and 
enlarged the house at the side and at the 
rear, and added the portico shown in our 
view. In 1820 Morris and Winston, as 
successors of George Colman the younger, 

ulled down the former house, and on 
July 4, 1821, opened the house built for 
them by Nash. The clock given by Foote 
to the green- room passed into the posses- 
sion of Sir Squire Bancroft. Amongst 
the first appearances were those of 
Henderson, Bannister, Mathews, Liston, 
Elliston, Edmund Kean, and Young; 
Lavinia Fenton (Duchess of Bolton) and 
Eliza Farren (Countess of Derby); and 
there in February, 1851, Macready gave 
his final performances, during the lessee- 
ship of Benjamin Webster. 


AT the Leicester Galleries 
two collections are on view: 
Mr. Elmslie’s water-colour 
drawings illustrating “Japan and its 
People, and Mr. Nico Jungmann's 
collection of paintings which might be 
entitled“ Holland and its People. Mr. 
Elmslie's drawings, in the main, are 
rather of what we may call topographical 
than artistic interest; they impress one 
as being very careful and accurate repre- 
sentations of Japanese personality and 
life, but are not for the most part draw- 
ings which would compel attention from 
their artistic interest alone. Among the 
exceptions are the single figures entitled 
„A Dancer’s Musician” (42), “A Girl 
Reading (49), and “ A Musician df 
Sacred Music” (69). These are very 
careful studies of countenance, costume, 
and accessories; and “The Japanese 
Peasant Woman” (33)—stated to be 


The 
Leicester 
Galleries. 
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Early Promise.“ 
demnations are surely quite uncalled for. 
Millais' Speak!’ is a most remarkable 
picture, and would stand among the 


the general type, not made up in any 


way Lis a very good firm piece of figure 


painting. In other respects this collec- 
tion is a very interesting illustration of 
Japanese life and surroundings, which 
was perhaps the principal object. The 


artist shows us the Dinner Party”. 


(31), where the guests sit on cushions on 
the floor and are entertained by 
(apparently) a hired dancer; The Rustic 
Mode of Making Rice Flour” (26), a most 
primitive piece of mechanism; The 
Cloisonné Studio ” (12), The Jinrickshaw 
Man and His Fare (14), and many other 
incidents of Japanese life. One or two 
pictures of gardens are curious as showing 
how completely the old blue china 
garden pattern represents the real facts 
of a Japanese garden, showing in a naive 
elevation what these pictures show in 
realistic perspective. 
manner of painting the Dutch, or certain 
types of them, is well known in London 
now ; he has made a style of illustration 
and execution of his own, and his figures 
are highly characteristic; but the arti- 
ficial style, with the doll’s houses and 
Noah’s ark. trees, gets wearisome before 
one has gone through the collection. It 
is a manner of painting which at first 
attracted people by its novelty and indi- 


vidual character, but it is not genuine 


art, and will not keep its attractiveness 
after the novelty has worn off. 


The Academy THE Spectator returned last 


Chantrey week to its attack on the 


Bequest. Royal Academy in respect 
of the administration of the Chantrey 
bequest; a criticism with which, on 
general grounds, we are entirely in 
sympathy. There can be no doubt that 
the Academy, whether from short- 
sightedness or from whatever other cause, 
has practically used the bequest for 
buying in pictures and sculpture—mostly 
pictures—from its own exhibitions, and in 
many cases by its own members, and that 
a good many of these purchases have not 
represented that very high class of work 
which was contemplated in the decided 
and almost stringent terms of Chantrey’s 
will. At the same time the assailants are 
somewhat too sweeping in their con- 
demnation, and thereby weaken their own 
ease. Among the works which ought not 
to have been purchased the Spectator 
pictures by Academi- 
cians, Millais’ “Speak! Speak! ; and 
among those of outsiders Mr. J. Clark’s 
Both these con- 


? 6¢ 


leading works in any collection of modern 
paintings; and Mr. Clark’s Early 
Promise,” though only what is called a 
genre picture, was quite exceptional as 
such—a most delicate and refined piece 
of character painting, which made a 
reputation for its author at once, though 
we hardly think that he has ever equalled 
it since. It can hardly be supposed that 
Chantrey meant to exclude genre painting, 
so long as it was first-rate of its kind; and 
Early Promise certainly is so. The 
banning of these two purchases shows a 
want of sound judgment on the part of 
the critics of the Royal Academy, and 
would tell against them if there were any 
formal inquiry into the administration 
of the Chantrey bequest. 


Mr. Jungmann’s | 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—IIL. 


To THE ordinary visitor, and perhaps to the 
architect, domestic design is doubtless the most 
attractive of the various kinds of work exhibited 
in the Architectural Room. It is the subject 
nearer the reach of general understanding, and 
one that is usually represented in pleasing 
variety by pretty drawings. It would further 
appear to be the aim of the authorities, not so 
much to encourage the art as to make this 
department popular by hanging little that is not 
prettily rendered to the exclusion of illus- 
trations of a more technical and diagramatic 
nature, which are inseparable from a critical 
study, and behind which lies the true merit 
in design. 

Of the larger houses to be seen, few are 
entirely new conceptions, the greater number 
representing enlargements of existing mansions; 
and in almost every case no idea is given of the 
former condition of the places, and conse- 
quently no adequate opinion is to be formed of 
the design for which the exhibitor is actually 
responsible. 

Foremost in importance is Eynsham Hall, 
Oxfordshire,” by Messrs. Ernest George and 
Yeates (1,490), a large stone house in the 
Elizabethan manner with an H{-shaped plan. 
The drawing shows two loggias open to the 
terrace between the wings, reminiscent of 
Holland House and Bramshill. The plan is 
interesting, having, with the usual apartments, 
provision for an estate office arranged in con- 
nexion with the owner's business and secretary's 
rooms. The kitchen and general offices must 
be located in a basement, but of this there is no 
outside evidence. The external open staircase 
is nicely designed, and suggests the fact that 
there is much scope for a greater architectural 
treatment of these everyday features than is 
often the case. The parapet, with its carved 
strapwork panels, is quite of the period, but 
seems to hide the roofs. The chimneys are 
specially grouped for this drawing and do not 
bear out the plan, waich is here given to a 
large size, although scale and compass points 
are missing. Ruckley Grange, Shropshire 8 
(1,505), by the same authors, is a smaller 
house, in the design of which the roofs take a 

rominent place. An elevation (without scale) 
is given in addition to the view, and although 
there is no information as to the plan, the 
house is designed with character and in very 
good scale. The roofs are pitched at 45 deg., 
which is not a very satisfactory angle and was 
not generally resorted to by the XVIth century 
builders whose work is followed in this design. 
These are two excellent drawings by Mr. Ernest 
George, whose contributions have helped to 
enhance this annual show for many years. 

“« Additions to Branches Park, Newmarket ” 
(1,491), by Mr. G. Hornblower, has nothing, 
beyond a scrappy key-plan on the frame, to 
convey what is new and what old. As a late 
XVIIIth century mansion it is not of the best, 
and as a finished residence it is even less interest- 
ing. There are too many planes and too many 
projections for a design of this severe type to be 
considered happy. 

No. 1,489 is a series of delightfully fresh 
sketches in line and colour of an important 
house, Rosehaugh, Ross-shire, N. B.,“ of 
which Mr. W. Flockhart is the architect. Here 
is grandeur in a fine composition, the design 
of which is based on what is best in French 
Renaissance. A large tower with angle turrets 
stands foremost in the design, whilst high- 
pitched pavilion roofs and large window pro- 
jections, terminating in ornate gables, rise at 
prominent points. A successful contrast is 

rovided by the massiveness of the heavily- 
bateressed retaining walls of the gardens con- 
sequent upon the hilly nature of the site. 
Several coloured sketches of interiors are given 
in No. 1,504 in which it is seen that schemes 
based on various English styles are intro- 
duced. *‘ The William and Mary bedroom ” is 
perhaps more free from tradition than The 
Jacobean bedroom.“ The Tower Smoking 
Room fire place is a charming drawing of a 
heavy, sculpturesque stone mantelpiece, show- 
ing strongly the influence of Alfred Stevens; 
the fireplace opening, however, is small in 
relation to the whole. Although these sketches 
are brilliant, too much is left to the imagination ; 
a plan of the house and of the lay-out would have 
doubled their value. 

Mr. A. N. Prentice contributes two clever 
drawings, done in the best Academy method, of 
Chelwood Manor, Sussex (1,547 and 1,548). 
This is an extensive house on a sloping site, 
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having a local stone ground story and ver 

busy half-timbered upper floors, finished wit 

tiled roofs and large brick chimneys. Apart from 
the perspective drawings, the plan gives the 
information that this is a large house, but 
the use of half-timbering is not, in our 
opinion, a suitable style for a work of this 
magnitude. If tradition stands for anything, 
there are at least six houses in this composition ; 
in other words, the detail does not lend itself 
to a broad treat ment; and it is here noticeable 
how disturbing is the multiplicity of parts. 
We gave an illustration of the design on 
April 30 last. No. 1,574 is a set of scale draw- 
ings, showing the remodelling of Guisborough 
‘Hall, Yorkshire,” by Mr. A. C. Martin. Plans 
and elevations both before and after the altera- 
tion are given, whereby we are enabled to 
form the opinion that the development of the 
house is in every way an improvement; and a 
satisfactory change in the fronts is effected by 
the use of a good stone treatment. The 
scheme is worthy of a better rendering. Pro- 

osed additions to House in Cheshire ” (1,576), 

y Mr. T. M. Shallcross, conveys no idea of 
which part of this rough cast, half-timber and 
green slated house, comprises the additions, for 
it is all rendered alike. The weird drawing 
gives a feeling of desolation, and the absence 
of figures and plans intensifies the mystery. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes's most important con- 
tribution is ‘Sketch design for Minterne 
House, Dorset (1,577), shown in two good 
pencil drawings. This large house, to be built 
in stone, has an interesting plan, in which the 
chief feature is a long, vaulted central corridor, 
on the south side of which are located the 

rincipal apartments, including a billiard room. 
The latter takes the form of a wing set at an 
oblique angle from the line of the main front, 
and serves to screen some of the servants' 
quarters from the garden. A large square tower 
rises at the east end, and the kitchen block 
projects on the north front giving a courtyard 
effect. The fronts are designed, broadly speak- 
ing, with an ornate XVIth century feeling ; 
the hall windows have traceried heads and 
transoms, whilst the two wings referred to have 
a much simpler treatment, more in keeping with 
the historical use of the material. There is 
great variety in planes and detail ; the rusticated 
quoins rising above the roof lines as piers, have, 
however, very little meaning, and the battle- 
mented parapets. together with the variety in 
dormers, add to the disturbance which detracts 
from the merit of an essentially excellent house. 

No. 1,619 represents a sort of Monte Carlo 
residence in a clever water-colour drawing. 
The catalogue puts a totally different complexion 
on the exhibit, and as no plan is given to 
explain that the drawing illustrates alterations 
and additions to a house, we fail to see what 
purpose is served by hanging it. It is sub- 
stantially one of the pretty pictures” to which 
we referred above. A very prominent position 
is allotted to ‘‘ Additions to Hursley Park, 
Hampshire“ (1,640), Messrs. A. M. Mackenzie 
and Son, architects. the reason for which we are 
also at a loss to understand. There is again 
no indication of the parts comprising the 
additions ; but whether the drawing represents 
the original or the altered design there is nothing 
to merit such a conspicuous position. It would 
be interesting to know upon what lines the 
Hanging Committee proceeds to select, and then 
to place, drawings of this description. 

“ Burton Hall, Chester” (1,639), by Messrs. 
Nicholson and Corlette, is a house with some 
life in it. The happy combination in materials 
—red sandstone and green slates—is broadly 
handled, and the overhanging eaves and green 
shuttered first floor story enhance the design. 
An extensive formal garden scheme is shown 
but no plan of it, or vet of the house itself, is 

iven. Of the few remaining larger houses, 
‘Carriage Court, Tylney Hall” (1,455), by 
Mr. R. S. Wornum is perhaps the most impor- 
tant. Elizabethan in style, a less symmetrical 
design than usual is shown by a slight ink 
sketch. No. 1,589 is a House in Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens,” built upon a spacious 
site which seldom falls to the lot of an architect 
in London. Mr. E. P. Warren has produced 
a square plan with a basement story. A 
Georgian-like massing of the brick and stone 
materials is imparted to the exterior, but a 
more orthodox use of XVIIIth century detail 
and proportions would have added to the interest 
of the design which is rendered by an elevation 
and two plans, from which scales, etc., are 
missing. 


In the smaller domestic work the usual 


range in subject and variety is to be seen. 
Taking the order of the catalogue, we find 
Pavilion for the Consolidated Clubs, Magdalen 
College, Oxford” (1,429), somewhat skied. 
The author, Mr. R. P. Jones, has produced 
a design which is a distinct advance upon the 
average erections of this kind; a reproducton 
of the drawing appeared in our pages of 
February 20. A Pair of Houses (1,435) is a 
modest drawing of a stone-built dwelling, in 
which the N Messrs. Freeman and 
Ogilvy, show due regard to the material. 
„Reception Hall, Becton Farm, Streatley ” 
(1,443), is an interior subject by Mr. O. P. 
Parsons, with but little architecture in it; 
there is, however, a remarkable expanse of 
gold monnt and frame surrounding the drawing. 
No. 1,454 is a very well drawn interior of a 
Jacobean order, designed with excellent feeling 
by Mr. T. Johnson. House in Russia’ 
(1.458), by Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, is a com- 
position in which a great effort is made to 
5 as little as possible the large expanse 
of rough cast walls and red tiled roofs, and the 
windows and other disturbing elements are, 
therefore, contrived to this end. The main 
roof rises to a very considerable height, and 
should look well, we imagine, if a good material 
be found for its covering. An external open 
staircase is shown at one end of the principal 
front, but only one chimney appears in this 
—the im portant part of the house, and no plan 
is present to explain the reason. Bronygarth, 
Woldingham ” (1,446), is another e 
house, which the author, Mr. W. R. Davison, 
shows by a good sized plan, two exterior and 
one interior views. A verandah is introduced 
on the south and west fronts, terminated by 
square bay windows of the dining and morning 
rooms. The house is probably designed for the 
site and not to suit the compass points, for we 
find the morning room at the north-west angle. 
A serious defect is disclosed by the plan, where 
it is seen that the cook will deprive herself of 
the light necessary for the important culinary 
operations. Kitchen ranges, of all places, 
require a side light. In the “ House at Knowle, 
Warwickshire ” (1,462), Messrs. Buckland and 
Farmer are certainly picturesque in their 
methods. The design is terribly cut up, how- 
ever, and is only saved from failure by the 
sober lines of the main ridge. NO 75, 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea ” (1,470), designed by 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee, has the appearance of being 
a small house. The interior view, however 
(1,444), gives quite a contrary impression. 
Anyhow, there is something pleasing in the 
recessing of the various stages seen in the former 
drawing, where everything has been subor- 
dinated to the emphasising of the principal 
floor, which is lighted by a range of five long 
windows. Two lower stories project con- 
siderably toward the street, but the flat which 
covers them is provided with a poverty-stricken 
balustrade consisting only of posts and chains. 
This is the only note of affectation in a simple 
and clever design. 

Several street fronts are hung in the room— 
No. 1,469, by Mr. C. J. Bathurst, is perhaps 
the best of them. The design mainly consists 
of heavy stone basement and ground stories, 
two upper floors in brick, and a green slated 
roof, very busy with two sets of dormers. The 
long vertical lines in the brick part of the front 
are quite satisfactory, while all the respective 
materials are intelligently handled. No. 1,468 
is another front of a Town House, shown by a 
+ inch scale elevation. The materials are 
identical with the design just referred to, but 
the detail of the upper stories is too fussy. 
The main cornice has no returned ends, and 
would have a most abrupt appearance, while it 
is difficult to determine whether the windows 
are casements or double-hung sashes. No. 
1.485, drawn and designed by Mr. R. F. 
Graham, is a neat sketch of a similar subject, 
but very much in the nature of what is generally 
found in the West End. 

“ Proposed Villa near Antwerp” (1,472) is 
quite modern Englishin character. The design, 
of which Mr. R. F. Atkinson is the author, is an 
effective arrangement in shadows and pro- 
jections.* A colonnaded verandah is placed on 
the ground floor, above which is a long bedroom 
story having two wooden bays and a large 
overhanging gable grouped at each end. The 
eaves also has a large projection and the effect 
of the angle view showing the gables springing 
from nothing is not successful. There is no 
plan. Hall Place, Shackleford, Surrey“ 
(1,494), is a pencil drawing illustrating certain 
extensions to an old house, the nature of which 


is conveyed by the small key plan. The archi- 
tect, Mr. H. Tanner, junior, has introduced too 
many small parts in bays, nooks, and arcades, 
whilst the main additions, and, indeed, the 
house itself, are overpowered by a very large 
gable. Bevond the chimneys verv little of the 
tradition of the existing work is followed. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES. 

THIs is not a great portrait year, in that there 
is no such striking and brilliant portrait combi- 
nation as Mr. Sargent has shown us on more 
than one occasion, as well as Millais in earlier 
days; but there are a considerable number of 
fine and more or less interesting portraits. 
Mr. Sargents “Mrs. Wertheimer” (301) 
may be said to be the finest of the year: the 
broadest and most equable in style and in 
the treatment of face, costume, and accessories ; 
few families have had so much artistic talent 
expended on their portraiture. In some of the 
most effective portraits of the year the face 
seems unfortunately to be the least successful 
element, and Mr. Sargent’s large and grandiose 
portrait of The Countess of Lathom ” (175) 
comes into this category; the whole picture 
is dignified to a degree, perhaps even a little 
too pompous in style, but the face is rather 
hard and expressionless. His full-length 
portrait of “ The Duchess of Sutherland“ 
(206), standing in the shadow of a wood, in a 
brocade dress in which light green predominates, 
is a striking and effective colour composition, 
and in this case the head is worthy of the 
whole. Two of the more satisfactory portraits, 
in unity and breadth of style, are the two by 
Mr. Cope in Gallery I., the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Lord Chief Justice. In 
both of these the head, the costume, and the 
accessories are treated in a broad style of 
execution which seems to blend the whole 
together; the difference between this and the 
portrait painting which combines forcible 
treatment of costume with what one may 
call a wooden treatment of the head, may be 
appreciated by comparing Mr. Cope’s Archbishop 
of Canterbury with the portrait on the same 
wall which forms the pendant to it in the hang- 
ing. Among the portraits which make no 
attempt at effect, but are simply good likenesses 
(the most important object, after all, in a 
portrait), Mr. Shannon’s of Sir W. Emerson 
(119) is excellent; Mr. Bacon’s of Mr. Spielmann 
(743) has the same merit, as also Mr. Collier’s 
of Professor Ray Lankester, who is represented 
as lecturing at the conventional green table. 
Among the same class of portraits which aim 
at being simply likenesses, without studying 
special effects, are that of Mr. G. W. Palmer 
by Mr. Cope (366) and that of Mr. Mildmay 
by Mr. Ralph Peacock (846) ; in these two cases 
we cannot judge of the likeness, but both 
look as if they should be likenesses, and are 
good plain unpretending portraits, very well 
executed. Among those which aim at more 
dramatic effects, Mr. Furse has painted Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver—he engaged very eagerly in 
salmon fishing, and the lady lying face down 
on the rocks overhanging the stream, watching 
the result. This is vigorous in action and 
excellent in colour; as to being painted in this 
kind of special occupation, that is a matter of 
personal taste ; to our thinking a portrait should 
have more repose. Mr. Ouless's bust portrait 
of Earl Bathurst in peer’s robes (347) is fine 
and forcible, both in expression and colour. 

Landscape, apart from sea- painting (of 
which we have already mentioned the finest 
examples), is stronger this year than it usually 
is at the Academy. There are some things, 
no doubt, that would strike one more if one 
saw them for the first time; Mr. Peter Graham's 
rocks and sea for instance (56), and The Edge 
of the Loch ” (126); these are Mr. Graham's 
two pictures, and one has seen them both scores 
of times. Mr. Murray’s landscapes seem more 
and more wanting in unity of composition ; 
they are what we call ragged landscapes, 
with no predominating motive in them; 
and he is unwise to draw attention to the fact 
of painting scenes that Constable has painted, 
thereby suggesting comparisons. Mr. East 
is at his best this year. Of his three landscapes 
the most complete and satisfactory is Morning 
at Montreuil, Pas de Calais” (336), with its 
grey dewy foreground and massed trees, 
and the morning sunshine seen beyond them. 
Mr. David Farquharson's ‘ Full Moon and 
Spring Tide“ (195) is a fine picture, more like 
moonlight than are many so-called moonlight 
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pictures ; the breaking sea in the foreground is 
perhaps purposely ma a little vague and uncer- 
tain in order to give the effect of a sea half visible 
in the moonlight ; it is a bold attempt at a very 
dificult effect, and if not entirely successful 
in a realistic sense, it is successful in the poetic 
sense. Mr. J. Farquharson’s landscapes belong 
to the realistic order, and as such they are good, 
especially Homewards” (469), a twilight 
snow scene with a lonely figure hurrying through 
it. His other snow scene (268), with a rather 
too yellow evening sky behind, is very real 
and very effective in its way, but it is successful 
imitation of nature rather than landscape- 
painting in the higher and more poetic sense. 
One of the finest landscapes is that by Mr. 
Aumonier which is cornered in Gallery XI. 
—“ The Borderland ” (858); not a picture to 
take the popular taste, but there is certain 
grandeur about it, and it is what landscape 
should be—a poetic rendering rather than a 
transcript of nature. Mr. Clausen's Willow- 
trees at Sunset (45) possibly goes a little too 
far in the direction of translation as opposed to 
imitation, but it is a very interesting and 
unusual work, full of artistic suggestion. 
Some other landscapes that are worth special 
note we may take in the order of hanging. 
Mr. Leader's Sandy Shore on the South 
Coast” (14), in spite of its steely sea in the 
distance, is a really good study of sandhills, 
far more interesting than his regulation evening 
effect in Gallery III. (168), the kind of picture 
that is dear to the average visitor, and which 
is simply the repetition of a conventional 
effect that we have already had over and over 
azain. Mr. Arnesby Brown has started on a 
new track in his little seaside picture, The 
Bay, Twilight“ (34); it has a little too much 
light for the effect intended (it is so difficult to 
paint the absence of light !), but it is a very 
pleasing and poetic little painting, and interest- 
ing as a new effort by an artist who has hitherto 
confined himself to one class of subject. Mr. 
Fred Hall’s “ Silver and Gold“ (461) is a very 
clever picture of a special effect; silvery hoar 
frost on the foreground contrasted with the 
red morning sunlight reflected from the cliff 
behind ; quite an original work. Mr. W. 
Ayrton’s “ Marsh Marigolds ” (492) is a very 
bright bit of flat landscape with a wide sky 
above it; a picture that gives promise for what 
its author may do in the future. Phos- 
phorescence and Moonrise (501), by Mr. Wehr- 
schmidt, one does not quite know what to think 
of: it is a clever attempt to paint what it is 
very difficult to realise in pigments at all, 
and unless one had seen the thing in nature 
it is difficult to form a judgment of it; but it is 
not a work to be passed over. Mr. Parsons 
gives the title Bonnie Scotland” (537) to a 
picture which is very different from what the 
title would lead one to expect, the main factor 
being a foreground heaped with bright flowers ; 
a rather unusual corner of Scotland, one would 
say, but also an unusual picture, and one which 
has the merit of breaking this artist’s rather too 
constant repetition of one effect in landscape. 
Under the title A Sunny Shore” (575) 
Mr. Lionel Smythe paints the bright flat sands of 
Wimereux in the holiday season and diversified 
with holiday figures ; a picture at once pleasant 
in itself and giving a true impression of the 
place. In Gallery X., the room of the cabinet 
pictures, Mr. Albert Goodwin has a small and 
subtle painting of ‘‘ Vesuvius in the Moon- 
licht“ (670); and Mr. Adrian Stokes a small 
landscape in which The Blue Pool“ (682) is 
contrasted with the golden splendour of sunlit 
trees; “a symphony in blue and gold” it 
might be called, and a very bright and vivid 
one; and Mr. Clausen exhibits in the same room 
what we think is his best picture of this year, 
“A Frosty March Morning (756) in a turnip 
field, a remarkable bit of truthful representation 
arrived at by a broad method of painting— 
real without realism. 
We will now note, in the order of hanging, 
some“ of those mostly smaller works, not com- 
rised under the heads of either portraiture or 
dscape, which claim notice for their own 
merits‘or for the names of their authors. Mr. 
Tuke’s}predilection for the nude figure in air 
and"sunlight, which has been the occasion of 
somer of his best works, is only exemplified this 
year!by the small picture, “In the Morning 
Sun” (38), a bright bit of painting of a single 
figure in the open air, but rather a study than 
a ſ picture. Near this is Mr. Wetherbee’s 
beautiful little pastoral, “ Golden Silence 
49), one of his works in which figures and land- 
scape go together in harmony ; the figures here 


are of modern rural life. His idealised classic 
figures harmonise better with this kind of idea in 
painting ; still, this is a beautiful little composi- 
tion, surpassed however by that in the next 
room, “The Year’s at the Spring” (88), 
where two or three girls in costume which belongs 
to no special time or place, followed by lambs, 
walk over a sunlit rising ground, the brightness 
of which is emphasised by the bit of dark blue 
distance beyond. This picture is quite a poem 
of springtime. Mr. Orchardson’s small work 
The Lyric (89), a girl seated before one of 
the old pianofortes in upright harp form, the 
only thing he exhibits this year except portraits, 
shows the style of a master of this kind of 
subject, but is not otherwise of importance. 
Mr. Clausen’s In the Beanfield (94) with 
its foreground figures and beautifully indicated 
distance, is pretty nearly a repetition of a 
former work, but pleasant to meet nevertheless. 
Mr. Lomax's Hence to Mr. So-and-So, the 
et's, where we heard the latest lampoon and 
ad some excellent madeira ” (147), is on a 
much smaller scale than any of his work that 
we remember before—a highly finished interior 
of the Queen Anne or late Jacobean period, which 
for the kind of thing is about as good as it 
could be in the accessories, and the characterisa- 
tion of the figures. The artist seems to be 
taking to this miniature style ; he has another 
in Gallery IX., The Collector” (729), also 
very good. In the second room Miss Catherine 
Wood shows her accomplished hand in the 
inting of still life (149), and Mr. Swan’s The 
oung Bathers (165) is an excellent example 
of his power in painting the nude figure on a 
small scale. 

Mr. Watts’s “ Lilian ” (179) in Gallery III. 
should indeed have been mentioned among the 
more important works of the year in our first 
article; it is a life-size three-quarter length 
of a young girl with a lovely expression, facing 
the spectator, and holding a quantity of bright 
flowers in the two hands dropped in front, which 
are an important element in the picture, the 
great interest of which is as a study of colour. 
Mr. Walter Donne's large painting, Golden 
Dawn ” (176), is a picture to be looked at, 
though it is a little too scenic in effect; the 
foreground is a small city with a bronze figure 
on a high terrace on the right; behind, the sea 
and high cliffs are bright in morning sun, 
the foreground being in shadow; the whole 
thing looks a little too contrived” ; still, it 
has an effect. Mr. Gow's Farewell to 
Nelson (211), who comes down the stairs to 
the man- of-war's boat at Portsmouth, is real 
enough of its kind, but the artist has done better 
things. Mr. Ralph Peacock, who a year or two 
back made a kind of début as a painter of child 

rtraits, paints this year a lovely little naked 
infant, a kind of allegory of life, sitting among 
hil's and turning up a surprised face; the title 
is Out of Everywhere into Here (228), and 
as a matter of beauty and expression it is 
certainly far superior to Mr. Watts’s leathery- 
looking child in the New Gallery who asks the 
0 “ Whence? Whither ?” In Gallery 

II. is also M. Bouguereau’s correct, cold, and 
dead religious ti Ora pro nobis” 
(217). One really wonders how any one can 
be such an accomplished master as M. 
Bouguereau in his own way is, and yet succeed 
only in pene pictures that no one can care 
for or be moved by. A matter-of-fact tempera- 
ment, which treats poetic subjects without 
poetic feeling, may be one reason; an entire 
want of feeling for colour seems to be another. 
The provoking thing is that in a certain sense 
his works are so good, so completely those of a 
master of his i and yet—after seeing one 
we never want to see another. There is another 
large religious picture this year, by Mr. Abbey, 
“ The Central Panel of a Reredos for the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Paris (361). 
This is frankly a decorative ecclesiastical 
picture; the figure of the crucified Christ in 
the centre, and the two Marys (we presume) 
one on each side, the whole on a gold tack- 
round partly diversified with raised decoration. 

t is a kind of work with which we have no 
sympathy, and almost regret to find Mr. Abbey 
engaged in; but it has this difference from 
M. Bouguereau’s picture, that it has beauty of 
colour, and that it gives the impression, at all 
events, of being painted with sincerity, while the 
French artist's treatment of his subject is 
purely academic. 

In Gallery III. we are very glad to see an im- 
portant work by Mr. Bacon, which looks as if this 
artist was now going to redeem the great promise 
which he gave in his first exhibited works; 


though this is a work of a very different class 
from those, it is thoroughly original, and 
shows great power of execution. It is called 
A Voice (207), and represents a garden 
fête one knows not where—perhaps in Germany 
in the eighteenth century, where various figures 
scattered about, some military, are supposed 
all to be listening to the voice of a lady 
singer in centre of the scene. The figure of 
the singer, in full light, and painted with great 
force, though only in the middle distance, 
seems to dominate the scene just as her voice 
is supposed to do; there is a great deal of 
curious and elaborate detail in the picture, all of 
which will bear looking into ; it is not a work that 
would be generally attractive—its point is not 
immediately obvious, but it is a picture of quite 
exceptional talent. Mr. Bacon has another 
very clever picture, an interior with three 
figures of the Jane Austen period (489); the 
two ladies might almost pass for Miss Tilne 
and Catherine Morland. If Mr. Bacon, wit 
this kind of talent to draw upon, would only 
take to illustrating Jane Austen, he might 
find a wide und nearly new field before him. 

Mr. Nowell's Isabella and the Pot of Basil 
(292) is a good painting in itself, but the long- 
necked lady in the crimson dress who kneels 
before the flower- pot is not Keats's heroine, 
poor, simple Isabel ” ; she is too mature both 
in age and expression, and as an illustration of 
the well-worn subject it is a failure. Mrs. 
Nor mand's Songs of the Morning (391), a 
life size nude or nearly nude nymph crowned. 
with flowers and singing, is exceedingly gracefy § 
and pretty, but in colour something too luscious, 
and the tones of the green in the foreground 
foliage are not comfortable. In A Winter Da 
in Norway (394) Mr. Thaulow repeats wit 
his usual success an effect which he has made 
his own. Mr. Melton Fishers “My Lady's 
Toilet“ (401) is an interior with two figures, 
very fine in colour if rather pointless otherwise. 
Mr. Herbert Dicksee's The Destroyers ”’ (404). 
are good solid well-painted tigers. Mr. Good- 
win as painted a half symbolical picture, ** The 
Invincible Armada” (410); the wrecks of some 
of the Spanish ships on a flat shore with a red 
(rather too red) sunset in the rear. We can 
hardly think it one of the artist’s successes ; and. 
the theme is a rather hackneyed one. Mr. 
Logsdail's Death and the Woodcutter”’ (414), 
a rather new line of subject for him, is a very 
clever work with a grim humour in it. Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis's Mares of the Boulonnais ’” 
(420), foreground animals and distant coastline, 
is the best of his works this year. Mr. Walter 
West's A Long Story (430) is an admirable 
example of his faculty of making a fine picture 
out of. an interior and rich costumes ; the young 
lady in the foreground is a charming figure too. 
If Mr. West could only put a little more subject 
into his pictures he would go farther ; as it is, 
they are simply choses vues, symphonies of 
colour and texture, but that kind of thing will 
not retain the same interest permanently. Mr. 
Byam Shaw's Now is the Pilgrim year fair 
Autumn’s charge (441) has on the other hand. 
almost too much of meaning; the figures are 
all symbols, and one does not know whether to- 
regard it for the composition or for the meaning.. 
It is a seriously intended work, but rather 
heavy in style, and can hardly be called a 
success. Near this is one of those moral lesson 
pictures of which there are one or two every 

ear; the old story of The Gambler’s 

ictim ” (457)—the packs of cards, the early 
morning light, the fleeced and repentant youth, 
etc. Painters must be hard up for subjects: 
when they take to this kind of twaddle, though 
it has one recommendation, no doubt—it is a 
kind of picture the Academy crowd can under- 
stand. 

Gallery IX. contains a beautifully drawn 
little nymph by the President, The Sea- 
Cave (586). Among other things in this room 
we notice two slightly painted works which 
nevertheless give some promise of a new 
painter of ships and sea — A Fair Breeze and 
The End of the Voyage (612, 636); they are 
small and rather sketchy pictures, by Mr. 
Frank Kelsey, but his ships sail well. Io 
Gallery X. is a good little architectural picture 
by Mr. Fred Hall, An Old Waterway (797), 
a night scene on a canal in an ancient city, and 
Mr. Charles Sims's bright and breezy picture 
Butterflies (807), which are chased by a girl 
and small boy across an open down. Gallery 
XI. has also its architectural picture, a more 
important one, St. Paul's Cathedral” (834) 
seen from the river, by Mr. W. L. Wyllie; and 
for once we get a painter's St. Paul's with the 
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dome drawn in perspective. The dome is, 
however, a little too high in proportion and 
with too pointed an outline, but it is a much 
better architectural representation of St. Paul’s 
than one generally sees in a picture exhibition. 
Mr. Wardle's Fate (840), a leopard with its 
forepaws on a bird, and with a kind of humorous 
or mischievous expression which is really to be 
seen in wild animals sometimes when they have 
caught their prey, is a very clever animal paint- 
ang, though whether it was a picture to purchase 
with the Chantrey fund is a question. Mr. 
Dollman’s “ Famine” (847), symbolised by a 
gaunt draped figure in the middle of a desert, 
over which stream hordes of wolves, is a power- 
ful and impressive picture. The catalogue of 
the oil paintings concludes with a decorative 
design for a frieze, by Mr. Ernest Normand, 
from “ Lancelot and Elaine the boat with 
the dead girl and the dumb rower passing 
along the stream ; a subject which lends itself 
well to the long horizontal composition required 


for a frieze, 
— 0.8. — 
a LETTER FROM PARIS. 


On Saturday last the Société des Artistes 
Francais (Old Salon) proceeded to vote for 
the awards of the medals of honour to exhibitors 
in the sections of painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and engraving. In painting, owing to the 
indecisive character of the voting, the medal was 
not awarded. M. Henri Martin obtained the 
‘highest number of votes, 146 out of 355 voting, 
and M. Toudouze came second with 88 votes, but 
neither of these formed a sufficient proportion 
ito justify the award of the medal. In sculpture, 
M. Just Becquet, a very old exhibitor, obtained 
tthe much-coveted distinction. His Joseph 
en Egypte,” a very beautiful work which we 
had not space to mention in our review of the 
Salon, had already been purchased by the 
Government. M. Becquet was a pupil of 
Rude, whose sculptural traditions he preserved, 
and the choice is thought to be a very fitting 
though rather tardy recognition of an artist who 
has produced many admirable works, a con- 
siderable proportion of which are to be found 
in various art- museums in France. The 
Luxembourg possesses two, Ishmael and 

St. Sebastian“; and his Fawn and Panther“ 
is in the museum at Tours. He executed a 
statue of La Bruyère for the Hôtel de Ville, and 
one of Victor Cousin for the Ecole Normale; 
and his Vendangeur“ decorates the garden 
of the Tuileries. He had recently executed 
for the Bibliothéque Nationale a statue symbo- 
lising La Numismatique.” M. Becquet had 
received ordinary medals in the salons of 
1867, 1870, 1877, 1878, and 1889, and a gold 
medal in the great exhibition of 1900. In 
architecture the medal has naturally been 
awarded to M. Patouillard for his splendid 
series of drawings and restorations of the Tiber 
Isand, 880815 at some length in our article 
on Architecture at the Paris Salon (May 14); 
M. Patouillard had, in fact, practically no 
competitor for the medal. M. René Patouillard 
is a pupil of M. Ginain; he obtained the Prix 
de Rome in Architecture in 1896, and a medal 
of the second class in 1900. The medal for 
engraving was awarded to M. Muller, who was 
a pupil of Boilvin and Lalouze. 

M. Guillaume, the Director of the French 
School at Rome, is now very old, and there is 
talk at the Académie des Beaux-Arts of his 
retirement in favour of a new appointment. 
M. Bouguereau, whose name has n men- 
tioned, is also objected to on the score of age; 
M. Detaille, also spoken of, seems to be unwillin 
to accept a post which, though honourable an 
important, involves banishment from Paris; and 
several artists think that architects ought to 
have their turn. In that case, M. Pascal or 
M. Nénot would probably have the best chance ; 
the latter more particularly, since he is an 
energetic and still a young man, and has shown 
distinguished ability in the carrying out of the 
great building for the new Sorbonne. 

The Petit Palais has received a new collection 
offered by M. Heeutschel, consisting of the works 
of the sculptor Jean Carriés, who died a few 
years ago in the midst of his artistic career. 
The collection includes busts, groups in the 
round, bas-reliefs, and some curious ceramic 
work, and will occupy a gallery next to that 
of the Dutuit collection, which has also been 
enlarged by the addition of about a hundred 

ieces of Italian faience presented by Mme. 

utuit. In the same building, in the ground 
floor galleries, there will also be exhibited 
shortly the numerous objects discovered by 
N. Gayet in the excavations at Antinoé. 


ought to bring their co-operation. 


These excavations have been carried out at the 
cost ofathe Société Francaise Archéologique, 
recently, founded, and which desires to take the 
position Ynow taken by similar societies in 
other countries. Up to the present time the 
French{Government has had the sole charge 
of all scientific missions, but the funds at its 
disposal for such purposes are necessarily 
limited, and it is hoped that the establishment 
of the Societé Archéologique will give an 
5 impulse to French archsological 
undertakings. 

Among the architectural work in hand or 
recently executed on public monuments must 
be specially noticed the completion by M. 
Redon of the interior of the Pavillon Marsan 
at the Louvre, which has been going on for some 
months past. The old staircase built by 
Lefuel has disappeared, and on its former site 
there has been introduced, on the first floor 
level, a gallery of splendid proportions, reached 
by two side staircases. This lofty gallery 
has two balconies in carved stone, at the second 
floor level. It is lighted by glass panels in 
the ceiling, and gives access to two other large 
square galleries opening out of it, and which 
are arranged so as to afford an interior vista 
from the existing galleries of the Musée des 
Arts \Decoratifs to the Rue des Tuileries, 
forming a fine effect as well as an important 
practical addition to the museum. 

At the Gobelins they are working on a great 
series of tapestries in the style of the XVIIIth 
century, designed by M. Albert Maignan and 
intended for the Luxembourg Museum. The 
first of the series, Apollo and Daphne,“ 
is finished, the second, Venus Weeping for 
the Death of Adonis,“ is in process of manu- 
facture. The whole series, to consist of eight 
pieces, will take four or five years to complete. 

Among the smaller exhibitions is that of 
the pictures and studies of J. Jacques Rousseau, 
the result of a tour in the neighbourhood of 
Anam and Tonkin, and which includes many 
striking and effective views of the ancient 
architecture of the country. Another interest- 
ing exhibition, which however has j ust closed, 
has been that of the works of the late painter 
Romain Cazes, who was the favourite pupil 
and disciple of Ingres, and reproduced faithfully 


his master’s learned but cold and academic 
style. 
The competition in Balcons Fleuris, 


organised by the Société du Nouveau Paris, 
for the most effective arrangement of balcony 
flower gardens, is now over, and the jury have 
awarded a sufficient number of prizes. The idea 
was a happy one, but for the future, if this 
method of decorating the Paris streets is to 
have the best practical result, the architects 
The facades 
of new houses would have to be designed with 
some reference to this flower-decoration scheme, 
with projections which would afford supports 
for an arrangement of flowers in harmony with 
the lines of the architecture. The first competi- 
tion may have its results, however, especially if it 
leads to the horticulturists and the architects 
putting their heads together to produce the best 
effect. The idea may very likely become 
popular; in the present competition the jury, 
presided over by M. Frantz Jourdain, had to 
consider and pronounce upon no less than two 
hundred rival schemes. 

The death is announced, at the age of 77, of 
M. Tabrich, a sculptor who has always been a 
member of the Société des Artistes Français, 
though he never exhibited there, having devoted 
himself to a special class of work—viz., the 

roduction of anatomical models in wax, which 

e modelled and coloured with extraordinary 
truthfulness, and for which he obtained a 
legitimate reputation. If the highest object of 
art were the imitation of nature, M. Tabrich 
might have been said to have surpassed every 
one else in the realistic perfection of the models 
which he made for the Faculté de Médicine 
of Paris. 

The death is also announced, at the age of 
55, of M. Lucien Sergent, the painter of battle 
scenes, and who exhibited this year at the 
Salon two pictures, one representing Ney 
charging at the head of French cuirassiers at 
Waterloo*, the other entitled La Surprise.” 


*This was mentioned in our review of French Paintin 
and Sculpture of the Lear (May 21). We hear wit 
great regret of the death of this talented artist, who 
rather stood alone among French military painters. He 
did not produce large and popular canvases, but his 
small works showed remarkable originality of concep- 
tion and a power of realising the facts of a scene in which 
he was 1 equalled by any other battle- ter 
of the day. a former year, the writer of t note 
drew attention, in the Fortnightly Review, to Sergent’s 


M. Sergent was a pupil of Pils and of M. Jean 
Paul Laurens. 

The death is also announced, at the age of &, 
of M. Joseph Verdier, the landscape- painter, 
who was a pupil of Rosa Bonheur, and wa 
President of the Société des Amis dea Arts” 
of Loir-et-Cher. Several of his works are in the 
Art Museum at Blois. 


— —— 
THERMIT WELDING. 


THE new process of welding which is now 
coming into use in this country—at present 
chiefly in connexion with tramway rails— 
is the invention of Dr. Hans Goldschnudt, 
and is based on the intense heat develop 
by the combustion of aluminium. The term 
„thermit' —literally translated, with heat “~— 
is the name applied by the inventor to a mixtun 
of aluminium and oxide of iron in a granular 
state, and in chemical proportion. Thu 
mixture cannot be ignited by ordinary means. 
It may be stirred by a red-hot bar of iron, or 
thrown into a fire, or molten cast-iron may be 
poured on it without causing ignition. But 
if even a small portion of the mixture be raised 
to a temperature nearly approaching that of 
molten steel the chemical affinity of the alu- 
minium for the oxygen contained in the ferric 
oxide is powerfully developed, with the result 
that metallic iron and oxide of aluminium are 
produced, the conversion being attended with 
intense heat. The temperature so attained, 
being at about 3,000 deg. C, makes perfectly 
ony the performance of operations that previ- 
ously were only possible by the aid of the electrie 
furnace, and still others to which the electrie 
furnace cannot be conveniently applied. 

Although the enormous temperature deve- 
loped by the combustion of aluminium in 
oxygen, or when mixed with any substance con- 
taining oxygen has long been known by chemists, 
scarcely any attempt was made to utilise the 
heat so generated until Dr. Goldschmidt's 
process was introduced. It is true that in 
1894 Claude Vautin patented a very similar 
process, and that Robert Diessler, in Germany, 
employed the heat resulting from the reaction 
as a means for heating up metal, but in neither 
1 5 was the idea developed on commeroeial 

nes. 

Dr. Goldschmidt, however, has evinced 
considerable activity in the evolution of auxi- 
liary inventions having for their object the 
utilisation of the heat of the chemical reaction, 
or of the product of the reaction, or of both 
To illustrate the practical utility of these 
supplementary inventions, we may point out 
that thermit can now be used for the following 
among other purposes :— 

(1) An iron and steel casting, for the preven- 
tion of blowholes and cracks, for eliminating 
impurities and rendering the metal more fluid. 
It is also easy to produce small mild steel or 
weld-iron castings most expeditiously by the 
aid of thermit. 

(2) In makin steel ingote, for the 155 
of “ piping,” thus making it possible to fll 
the moulds nearly to the neck with steel of 
uniform density. 

(3) In repairing iron castings, by running 
on new metal to replace that broken off, or by 
welding on new parts. 

(4) In jointing pipes, by joining up separate 
lengths to form a continuous pipe line. 

(5) In jointing rolled sections, by bare 
the ends together. Beams, angle, tee, an 
channel bars, rails, and all other rolled sections 
can be treated in this way. 

Before discussing such of the foregoing appli- 
cations of thermit, as are more especiall 
connected with structural practice, we wil 
briefly describe the manner in which the mixture 
is treated as a preliminary to its practical 
empoy mon 

the first place a sufficient quantity of 
thermit is placed in a small crucible, and is 
fired by means of special ignition powder 
J ats by an ordinary fusee. The reaction 
escribed above then takes place, and the 
contents of the crucible are resolved into two 
layers, the upper consisting of aluminium oxide 
and the lower of iron. The latter product may 
vary from the state of pure iron to that of mild 
steel, according to the proportion of carbon 
present, and it may, of course, be an alloy of 
iron or steel with manganese, nickel, and other 


remarkable picture of Napoléon, asa young commander 
at the battle of Marengo, sitting on a bank at the road- 
side waiting for his reserves to come up—‘“ Attendant 
sa Réserve was the title. It was one of the most real 
and living pictures we ever saw as an illustration of 
Napoléon’s career.—Ed. 
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metals, if such be present in the original 
ingredients of the thermit mixture. 

The crucible may be emptied in two different 
ways—either by pouring from the top, in 
which case the slag flows first, or by drawing 
through a hole in the bottom of the crucible, 
when the iron flows first and is followed by the 


slag. 

fn deciding which of these methods shall be 
followed, it is necessary to consider the a 
for which the material is to be applied. en 
the slag is poured first, it forms a layer upon 
the object, thus protecting it in a measure from 
the molten iron which follows. Hence the 
iron can be applied to hollow forms of manu- 
factured iron without burning them through. 
Hence for making welded po to connect iron 
or steel pipes this mode of pouring is the most 
suitable. It is equally well adapted for makin 
butt joints between angle and other rolle 
bars of small dimensions. The process of 
welding is very simple, all that is necessary 
being to clean the surfaces, to place a mould 
around the parts, and to pour into it the contents 
of the crucible. Welds so made are of equal 
strength with the remainder of the metal. 

When the thermit iron is drawn from the 
bottom of the crucible it flows at so high a tem- 
perature as to melt the surface of the metal 
with which it comes in contact and to amalga- 
mate with it, so as to form a homogeneous 
mass. This method is the best for welding 
tramway rails and for repairing faulty or 
broken castings, as well as for various other 
purposes of similar character. 

In some cases, however, thermit can be used 
without the aid of a crucible. For instance, 
a boss can be cast upon an iron casting by 
forming a mould in the required place, and 
then, having poured a thin layer of molten iron 
upon the surface, thermit is added and ignited. 
Sufficient cast-iron or steel is then poured into 
the mould to form the boss. In this way cast- 
iron can be joined to steel or steel to cast-iron. | 

As mentioned at the commencement of this 
article, the use of thermit in this country has 
been chiefly exemplified in the welding of 
tramway rails. Such joints are now being 
regularly made by the Leeds Corporation, 
and during the last summer meeting of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers we had an 
opportunity of obtaining full particulars of the 
process as adopted in Leeds. From tests 
made by the Corporation engineers, itis evident 
that thermit joints are far stiffer than those 
made in the usual manner, and that electrical 
conductivity is better than that of the un- 
jointed rail. It must also be evident that 
considerable injury to the rolling stock, as well 
as to the nervous systems of passengers, must 
be avoided by the smooth running of vehicles 
over the continuously jointed rails, for the 
persistent hammering and jolting due to in- 
completely connected rail ends are entirely 
obviated. 

From the foregoing outline, it should be 
evident that the possibilities of thermit welding 
are very great. We commend the process to 
the serious consideration of our readers, feeling 
sure that they will be able to find for it many 
useful applications in connexion with structural 

and kindred work. 


— 8 — 


T AVISTOCK- ROW AND RECENT 
; CHANGES IN COVENT GARDEN. 
. THB new buildings which have just been 
erected for the Duke of Bedford after designs 
by Messrs. Lander, Bedells, and Crompton, 
» in the later English Renaissance manner, for 
+ the foreign flower traffic, stand upon the site of 
¢ Tavistock tow. The Row, consisting of fourteen 
houses, was erected after the demolition in 
1704 of Bedford, or Russell, House, the town 
mansion of William, first Duke of Bedford, 
, to whom King Charles II. granted a charter of 
right in freehold to establish a fruit and veget- 
able market within the area which had been a 
| pleasaunce and herbarium, the Frère Pye 
5 Garden, of the monks of Westminster. On that 
side of the convent garden lay the north wall, 
' having two bastions, of the gardens of Bedford 
House (Southampton-street). The Duke's 
; gardens extended from the east end of Maiden- 
} [ane to his stables, from which they were 
separated by a passage—since Tavistock-court— 
| Sepa y —8 : 
between the new buildings we mention and 
; the market-house, which was built nearly 
twenty years ago on the site of the stables and 
of Nos. 1-3, ‘Tavistook-row. Tavistock-street 
' has supplanted the carriage-way leading from 
the courtyard of the house to the stables, 


which had two gates at the elbow of Charles 
(since Wellington) and York streets and 
in Exeter-street. Tavistock-row was pulled 
down in 1885; in December of that year 
was standing the last remaining house, No. 
13, where had lodged Zincke, the famous 
enameller and miniature painter, Nathaniel 
Dance, and Dr. Wolcott, who there, in a 
pores began his literary career as Peter 

indar.” At No. 4, at the north-west corner 
of Tavistock-court, illustrated in the Builder 
of April 15, 1876, Charles Macklin, the veteran 
of the stage, d tbe closing years of his 
life. In the adjoining house, No. 5, lived and 
died (1707) William Vandevelde the younger 
and Thomas Major, engraver to the Court and 
the Stamp Office, who in 1784 furnished in less 
than twenty hours a perfect substitute in brass 
of the Great Seal stolen from Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow’s house in Great Ormond-street. The 
north side of Tavistock-street was pulled down 
in 1887. 

In the south-east corner of the square, and 
oppor Tavistock-row, stood Tom King’s 
coffee-house, which Hogarth, in his print— 
the view is reversed—of ‘“‘ Morning,” depicts 
as in front of the portico of St. Paul’s Church, 
and its equally notorious compeer, Mrs. Butler’s 
„Finish,“ also the new ‘‘ Hummums,” pulled 
down in January, 1886, for the flower-market 
house, and the place where Powell exhibited 
his puppet-show of Punchinello, mentioned 
by Steele in No. 14 of the Spectator, March 16, 
1711. A good view of the Row is drawn in 
Canale’s large picture, painted in or about 1750, 
of the market, which was sold at Christie’s 
auction-rooms on July 7, 1888; it shows the 
red-brick houses before their fronts were covered 
with stucco and otherwise modernised, and 
before the balustrade was added in front of 
the attics on the fifth story. 


—— —_--- — 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
MEBETING IN NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNB. 


A COUNTRY meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution was held in Newcastle last week, 
the members being welcomed on their arrival 
by the local committee at the County Hotel, 
which were the headquarters of the Institution 
during the visit. The Mayor and Corporation 
granted the use of the Council Chamber for the 
reception, and the North of England Institute 
of Mining and Mechanical Engineers the use 
of their Lecture Theatre in Neville-street 
for the subsequent meetings. On the 26th ult. 
there was a municipal welcome in the Council 
Chamber; and afterwards the members 
adjourned to the lecture theatre of the North of 
England Institute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers, where the President, Mr. A. Buck, 
took the chair. The remainder of the mornin 
was devoted to the reading and discussion o 


rs. 
PT he President said he regretted the absence 
of the Secretary (Mr. Julian C. Rogers) in 
consequence of an accident. 


Mr. Richard Welford, M.A., delivered a 


lecture on old Newcastle. On the motion of 
Mr. H. T. Steward (President-elect), seconded 
by Mr. J. M. Clark (Haltwhistle), Mr. Welford 
was heartily thanked for his paper. 

Re- Rousing. 

Mr. Edgar J. Harper, professional Associate, 
contributed a paper on “The Re-housing of 
Displaced Populations.” He referred to the 
law affecting the provision of accommodation 
for displaced persons of the noe class, 
and said that Parliament had now declared 
that all displacements must be accompanied by 
the provision of new accommodation, and had 
indicated the suburbs rather than the busy 
centres as the proper locality for such accommo- 
dation. A great deal, however, still remained 
to be done in the direction of securing adequate 
provision for working class populations com- 
pulsorily displaced. 

In the session of 1902 a Joint Select Com- 
mittee was appointed by both Houses of 
Parliament to consider and report whether any 
amendments should be made in the Standing 
Orders and Model Clauses relating to displace- 
mente of persons of the labouring classes, and 
especially whether any and what provision 
should be made for re-housing all persons, 
if displaced. That Committee reported in 
favour of abolishing the limit of twenty houses 
in a ish and substituting one of thirty 
persons in a borough, urban district, or rural 

ish. They recommended that the new 
ouses should not be too ambitious in character 


and design, and that the location of such 
houses should be left wholly to the discretion of 
the Government department concerned. It is 
clear, moreover, that they contemplated the 
erection of buildings some distance away from 
the area of clearance. They further recom- 
mend that the Government department should 
be empowered to fiz rents for new houses thus 
provided, and that an amended model clause 
should be embodied in an Act of Parliament. 
The result was the ing of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1903, which adopted 
the substitution of thirty persons for twenty 
houses as the limit above which provision must 
be made for re-housing, and embodied a model 
clause as a schedule to the Act. The suggestion 
that the Government should fix the rents of 
dwellings was not adopted. Further amend- 
ments contained in the Act are :— 


“ (1) The extension of the maximum period 

for which money may be borrowed by 

a local authority for housing purposes 

from sixty to eighty years. 

“ (2) The Government department is em- 

wered to take into consideration the 

isplacement of persons of the working 

classes from a scheduled area within five 
years previous to its acquisition. 


“ [This is necessary in order to pre- 
vent arrangements whereby owners 
might be induced to get rid of their 


tenants and enable promoters to escape 
the re-housing obligation by selling to 
them with vacant ion. } 

“ (3) The Government department may also 
require that all or some of the new 
dwellings shall be fit for occupation 
before the displacement takes place. 


“ By far the most im t of these reforms 
are the discretion of the Government department 
as to the locality of the re-housing and the 
abolition of the twenty houses limit. It may be 
broadly stated that Parliament has now 
declared that all displacements must be accom- 
panied by the provision of new accommodation ; 
and has indicated the suburbs rather than the 
busy centres as the proper locality for such 
accommodation. The beneficial effect of these 
two changes can hardly be over-estimated. In 
any important town in the kingdom displace- 
ments usually occur in the central and fully 
built-up districts. The compulsion to devote 
the cleared sites to the erection of dwellings 
often involved considerable pecuniary ifice. 
Land thus situated is much more valuable for 
commercial purposes than for housing ; and the 
difference between its commercial value and its 
housing value had to be written off as a dead 
loss before the provision of new dwellings 
could be commenced. In one case in London 
this loss amounted to over 200%. her head of the 
persons to be accommodated on the site. 

This enormous sacrifice had to be made 
apparently without purpose, and certainly 
without securing any desirable object. In- 
sanitary areas are cleared as a general rule 
because they are condemned by competent 
persons as unfit for residential ; and 


therefore, so far as the public th is cone 
cerned, the erection of dwelli on these areas 
is obviously undesirable. And if the intention 


was to accommodate the actual individuals 
who were displaced, it is now notorious that— 
but for a few exceptional cases—the idea 
proved a complete failure. But perhape the 
worst result of the old policy was the serious 
obstacle it placed in the way of the material 
ogress of the community by diverting land 
from its most profitable use and tying it up for 
another purpose, for which the march of 
events was year by year tending to make it 
less suitable. 
“ The twenty-house limit was liable to serious 
abuse. It was obviously possible to obtain 
statutory authority to displace a large popula. 
tion, without inourring any a igar on, by lmit- 
ing the number of houses scheduled in any one 
parish to nineteen; and, apart from profit- 
onnie companies, it may be mentio that 
a public y (now no longer in existence) 
succumbed to the temptation on one occasion, 
It will be noticed, too, that the new limit of 
thirty persons does not apply, as formerly, to a 
ingle parish, except in the rural districts ; 
and a railway company which pro i 
lace thirty persons in any of the county of 
fondoa, or in any boroug 
comes at once under the re-housing obliga- 


tion. 
at deal remains to be done in the 
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working class populations compulsorily dis- 
placed. Except Part III. of the Act of 1890, 
as extended by the Act of 1900, there is still no 
means of securing adequate housing accommo- 
dation in lieu of displacements by closing orders 
and by private enterprise, and this appears to 
be one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of municipal action in the direction of providing 
such accommodation. 

This is a matter affecting the health and mora: 
character of the most numerous class in the 
population. Private enterprise is after all a 
matter of supply and demand, and if it is more 
profitable to build houses for the middle and 
upper classes, the housing provision for the 

roletariat may, and often does, come short. 

hus we find thousands of poor families living 
in houses never intended for such use, and un- 

rovided with adequate sanitary arrangements. 
n such a case it is difficult to see what satis- 
factory argument can be advanced against the 
conclusion that the necessary provision should 
be made by a public authority. 

In this connexion it may be useful 
to point out that a public authority is at least 
better fitted to provide housing accommodation 
than, let us say, arailway company. The chief 
aims of a railway company are to provide 
means of transit for the public, and—if possible 
—to earn dividends for its shareholders. It 
possesses no experience of the housing problem, 
no machinery for grappling with it. Yet 
Parliament decrees that it shall bear the 
responsibility of providing accommodation for 
persons diaplaced often delaying its railway 
operations in the process. Some provision 
whereby the re-housing obligation could be 
transferred to a public authority —of course 
coupled with adequate pecuniary arrangements 
—would probably prove beneficial to all 
parties concerned. . . .” 

Mr. Henry J. Potter, A. R. I. B. A., also read a 

a per on The Housing of the Working Classes.“ 

e referred to the schemes for the laying out of 
estates for the erection of small houses, especially 
where the owner was the builder, and pleaded 
that it was not always necessary, by reducing 
the frontage allowed for each house, to squeeze 
as many houses as possible in a given area. The 
increased frontage, he said. a the consequent 
removal of the compartments forming the out- 
buildings, to a position under the main roof 
immensely improved the aspect from the back 
windows, permitted of a better circulation of 
air, and in certain aspects allowed the sun to 
penetrate a window where a shadow would 
otherwise have fallen. It provided also a 
means of contending against the difficulty 
of providing a sunny aspect for all living rooms, 
ad that he feared was frequently shirked by 
architects. 

Mr. W. Woodward said, on the question 
whether municipal bodies should undertake 
the building of dwellings for working people, 
he thought himself that, if the Building Acts 
were not so stringent, private enterprise would 
provide equal accommodation at a much lower 
rent than was possible under municipal control. 
The e Wie employed men who did not 
carry out their part of the bargain; and the 
great cost of dwellings for the working classes 
when the work was undertaken by municipal 
authorities, and the inability to provide rooms 
at a small rent, were consequent on the organised 
idleness of the very workmen who were proposing 
to occupy those dwellings. 

Mr. J. W. Taylor, commenting upon the papers, 
and especially Mr.Potter’s, said the plans sketched 
by the reader of the paper would not on any 
account be allowed in Newcastle by the local 
authority. The custom there was to have a 
back street, varying in width from 12 to 24 ft. 
The back street was for the passage of carts, for 
drainage and sewers; and the houses were 
usually two-story flats or tenements. The 
frontage varied from 19 to 22 ft. These houses 
were decent and sanitary, and were a good 
investment, paying as much as 6 per cent. if 
they were bought when the market was not 
inflated. These and the tramway system were 
solving the housing problem. They urged that 
workmen should become the owners of their 
own houses, because it gave them a larger stake 
in the country. The back to back house was 
insanitary. 

Mr. A. M. Fowler (Manchester) denied 
that the back to back house was insanitary. 
The modern back-to-back dwelling was very 
ditferent from the old rookeries that had been 
cleared away. There was not a town in England 
or in Europe that was built up like Leeds. Nor 
was there a town where the workmen were of 


such moral character. The Imperial Building 
Society turned over five millions a year in 
roviding working men with their own dwellings. 

he working men owned their own dwellings, 
and paid only four shillings a week, whereas 
they would have to pay a landlord four shillings 
and threepence. He suggested that municipali- 
ties should assist working men to buy their own 
houses, and thus to become better citizens. 
They would never solve the housing problem 
until they made the workman feel that he 
belonged to the soil. He would have a bath 
in every house. 

The President referred to the building of 
dwellings for agricultural labourers, in which he 
was concerned. It was necessary to provide 
houses of which the rent was a certain proportion 
of the wages earned by the workman. Thus 
it was a very difficult problem to build cottages 
which would not be a loss. There was no doubt 
that many labourers had left the country and 
come into the towns because their dwellings got 
into a bad state; and, if homes were made 
pleasant, they would not leave them. 

Mr. J. Smith Hill, B. A., B. Sc., London 
(Associate), contributed a paper on Agriculture 
in Cumberland.” 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the papers 
was heartily given. 


Ancient Lights. 


Mr. H. T. Steward expressed his regret that 
they could not have a paper on ancient lights—a 
uestion in which many of them had taken a 
eep interest. The House of Lords’ decision had 
told them what the law was in the matter; and 
he could not help thinking it would be a great 
benetit to Newcastle, and to them in London and 
elsewhere. The Surveyors’ Institution, in con- 
junction with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, had been for some time engaged in 
framing a Bill which they had presented to 
Parliament this year. What was the exact posi- 
tion of the Bill, in the congested state of Parlia- 
ment, he could not say ; bat he did not think 
there was much chance for it this year. They 
wanted to express in the Bill that the decision of 
the House of Lords was the law on the question. 

The conference then adjourned. 

The afternoon was devoted to visits to places 
of interest in the neighbourhood. 

The members dined together in the evening 
in the County Hotel, Newcastle. Mr. Albert 
Buck (President) was in the chair, and was 
supported on the right by the Right Hon. Lord 
Armstrong, Mr. Herbert T. Steward (President- 
elect), the Sheriff of Newcastle (Mr. W. Cowell), 
Mr. G. Langridge, Mr. Howard Martin, the 
Rev. Principal Gurney, Mr. Edward Woolley, 
Mr. C. E. Carr, Mr. F. J. Edge (City Engineer), 
Mr. Tom Birkett, Mr. F. H. Holford (City 
Surveyor); and on the left by the Deputy 
Mayor (Ald. Jno. Goolden), the Hon. E. G. 
Strutt, Mr. Geo. Renwick, M.P., Mr. C. Bidwell, 
Sir Jacob Wilson, Mr. R. Horsfall, Ald. L. H. 
Armour (representing the Mayor of Gateshead), 
Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. James Walker 
(engineer to the River Tyne Commissioners), 
Ald. T. S. Carrick, Mr. G. M. Freeman, K. C., 
Mr. J. M. Clark, Mr. J. D. Walker (Under 
Sheriff), Mr. Henry Fowler, and Professor Gil- 
christ, of the Agricultural department of the 


Armstrong College. 

The loyal toasts, proposed by the President, 
were cordially honoured, and Sir Jacob Wilson 
proposed The Houses of Parliament.“ 

Lord Armstrong and Mr. Geo. Renwick, M.P., 
responded. 

Mr. Herbert T. Steward proposed The 
Mayor and Corporation of Newcastle-on-Tyne,”’ 
and expressed the appreciation of the Institution 
for the cordial welcome that had been extended 
to them that morning. 

Ald. John Goolden (Deputy Mayor) havin 
responded, Mr. Geo. Renwick, M. P., propo 
“The Surveyors’ Institution.” He noticed 
that they had been discussing the housing of 
the displaced population, the housing of the 
working classes, and kindred questions. He 
knew they were interested in the question of 
small holdings, leasehold enfranchisement, and 
the valuation question. These were all im- 
portant questions, and they might discuss them 
with profit. But the majority of the Members of 
Parliament knew very little about them. He 
referred to the Bill of Sir John Rolleston for 
the protection of incorporated chartered 
societies. That might seem a Bill which was 
harmless, and which they could all support; 
but he had letters from his constituents asking 
him to oppose it. So they saw there were two 
sides to every question. f 


The President replied. He said they had 
visited many towns, but they had never, in any 
one of them, received a more cordial welcome 
than they had received in Newcastle. They 
got great good from those visits, and he hoped 
they left some good behind them. 

The toasts of The Provincial Committees” 
and The Guests followed. 

The following day was devoted to excursions 

Annual General Meeting. 

The annual general meeting of the Institution 
was held on Monday at No. 12, Great George- 
street, Westminster, Mr. A. Buck, President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Percivall Currey, Hon. Secretary, read, 
in the absence of the Secretary, Mr. Julian C. 
Rogers, the scrutineers’ report on the election 
of President and Council for the ensuing year 
of office. The new President is Mr. U. T. 
Steward, and the Vice-Presidents are Messrs. 
C. Bidwell, G. Langridge, T. T. Wainwright, and 
J. C. Penfold, late Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. Currey also read the thirty-sixth annual 
report of Council and the statement of receipts 
and expenditure. The report shows that the 
present membership of the Institution is 3,560, 
which is an increase of 117 during the past year. 
The receipts for the year show, both on capital 
and income account, a satisfactory increase— 
the former of 83l., and the latter of nearly 5w. 
The item hire of rooms for arbitrations shows a 
total of 648l., being 30/. more than last. year, 
The income from interest and dividends for 
the year amounted to 434l., as compared with 
3731. last year, but the shrinkage in the value 
of the invested capital, owing to the general 
depression in securities, has necessitated the 
writing off, for the purposes of valuation, of 
about 650“. on capital account. Expenditure 
shows an increase of some 380/., including a 

ayment of nearly 500“. for the cleaning and 
Aecars ting of the principal rooms. There has 
been again a large increase in the numbers of 
candidates for the professional examinations, 
the entries and passes as regards the preliminary 
examination being practically the same as last 
year. Of the 480 candidates who presented 
themselves for the professional examinations, 
thirty-nine came up for re-examination in the 
“typical” subject, only one being in the 
Land Agency Sub-division, seventeen in 
the Valuation, and twenty -one in the 
Building and Quantity Surveyors Sub- 
division. Of these candidates, thirty com- 
pleted their qualifying examinations by obtain- 
ing pass marks in their respective subjects. 
Among the 441 new candidates who presented 
themselves this year thirty-three failed to pass in 
their typical“ subject, although obtaining a 
sufficient aggregate of marks in the examina- 
tion as a whole, and were ‘referred back” 
for re-examination in that subject. Six of these 
were in the Land Agency, ten in the Valuation, 
and seventeen in the Building Sub-division. At 
the examinations held in Glasgow simultaneously 
with the English examinations, under the 
superintendence of Mr. William Fraser and a 
Committee of Scottish Examiners, five candidates 

resented themselves in the Land Agency 
Sub-division and one in the Valuation Sub- 
division. Of these, five passed. For the 
Professional Examinations in Dublin, three 
Land Agency candidates for the Associate- 
ship presented themselves, and one Building 
candidate for the Fellowship, two candidates 
in the Associateship Division being successful 
in passing. 

The prizes were awarded as follows :—The 
Institution“ Prize, value 15 guineas, to 
William Cecil Clemens, a Student Candidate in 
Sub-division III. (Building), with 795 marks 
out of 1,000. The Special Prize, value 
10 guineas, to Charles Frederick Norman, 3 
Student Candidate in Sub-division II. (Valua- 
tion), with 785 marks out of 1,000. The 
“ Penfold Gold Medal” to Charles Edwin 
Widdicombe, a Fellowship Candidate in Sub- 
division IT. (Valuation), with 821 marks out of 
1,000. The ‘“‘ Penfold Silver Medal,“ for the 
highest proportion of marks in the two sections 
of the Associateship Examination, and the 
“ Driver ” Prize, value 15l., to Gustavus Taylor 
Loban, a Non-Student Candidate in Sub- 
division II. (Valuation), with 841 marks out of 
1,000. The Beadle ” Prize to Harold Robert 
Smith, a Non-Student Candidate in Sub-divi- 
sion I. (Land Agency), with 70 per cent, of the 
maximum marks in the subject Agriculture. 
The Crawter Prize to Frank George Newn- 
ham, Fellowship Candidate in Sub-division II. 
(Valuations), for the best work in the subject 
“ Principles and Practice of Valuation.“ 
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In last year’s report the Council announced 
a gift by Mr. F. T. Galsworthy of 500%. for the 
endowment of a prize in connexion with the 
Fellowship Examination, in a form not then 
determined. It has now been decided, with 
Mr. Galsworthy’s consent, to devote each 
year's interest to a prize in respect of that year, 
to be awarded to the Fellowship Candidate 
who, haying passed the Associateship Examina- 
tion while a student, is found to have obtained 
the highest number of marks in his Associateship 
and Fellowship Examinations combined. The 
amount of the prize is to be devoted (until 
exhausted) towards the payment of the winner's 
annual subscriptions, or, under special circum- 
stances, and at his request, partly towards 
that object, and partly to the purchase of 
books or scientific instruments. This prize 
was this year awarded to George Potter Knowles 
who ed the Associateship Examination as 
a Student Candidate in 1899, and whose aggre- 

ate of marks at that examination and at the 
Fellowship Examination, 1904, amounted to 
1,586, or 79 per cent, of the possible maximum 
marks in the two examinations. The “ Pre- 
liminary Prize was awarded to Sidney Harold 
Stohwasser, who passed at the head of the 
list in the Preliminary Examination in 
January. 

»The work of the examiners has been increased 
this year. The revision of the syllabus and 
rules of examination has introduced new 
subjects, and the further division of Sub- 
division III. into the two branches of Building 
Surveyors and Quantity Surveyors, each 
branch having its own special typical 
subject,’ also added considerably to the number 
of papers to be set, and to the amount of work 
to be adjudicated upon. The resulting addition 
to the labours of the Honorary Examiners has 
been very great, and they have again earned 
the hearty thanks of all who 'have the interests 
of professional education at heart. 

The Council also desire to express their 
obligations to the Members of the al Com- 
mittees in Glasgow, Dublin, and Manchester, 
who conducted the Preliminary and Professional 
Examinations with such careful attention to 
detail and generous expenditure of time as 
to ensure their complete success.” 

An application has been received by the 
Council from the Senatus of the University 
of Edinburgh to be included among the places 
of professional education approved in connexion 
with preparations for the Professional 
Examinations of the Institution. The Council 
have agreed to add the University to the list, 
subject to certain additions to the present 
curriculum to cover the requirements of the 
Institution Examinations. Similar applica- 
tions have been received from other teaching 
bodies in England and Scotland, the effect of 
which will be to link the examination system 
with all the principal training colleges of the 
United Kingdom, thus greatly enlarging the 
opportunities for study available for young 
surveyors of all classes. 

The Council record with deep regret the 
death of their colleague, Mr. George Spencer 
Mathews, of Birmingham, whose brother also 
served for some years on the Council, and 
whose father was one of the first Vice-Presidents 
and a Founder-Member of the Institution. 

By the death of Mr. Gilbert Murray the 
Institution has lost a member devoted to its 
interests, who for many years rendered it 
valuable service as an examiner in one of the 
most important subjects, and whose sagacious 
advice on difficult points of professional prac- 
tice was always willingly rendered to fellow 
members. 

„Towards the end of last year the Council 
received with the greatest regret an intimation 
from Mr. Penfold of his desire to relinquish the 
office which he has held with such honour to 
himself and such advantage to the Institution 
since its establishment thirty-six years ago. 
A little later on Mr. Penfold will be asked to 
accept a presentation portrait, painted by 
Mr. G. P. Jacomb Hood, and subscribed for 
by a large number of members, when an oppor- 
tunity will occur of expressing in fuller and 
more adequate terms the sentiments of cordial 
regard entertained for Mr. Penfold by the 
whole body of the members. The Council 
have been fortunate in securing, in the person 
of Mr. Percivall Currey, who has been for 
many years a Fellow of the Institution, and 
comes of a distinguished family of surveyors, 
an excellent successor to the office vacated 
by Mr. Penfold at the beginning of the present 
year. 


‘There is evidence of a marked tendency 
towards an increase in the number of Colonial 
members, which may be taken as a gratifying 

roof that the reputation of the Institution 
is spreading throughout the Empire, especially 
among persons in official circles, and it may 
become a question later on whether the Institu- 
tion should introduce examinations in the 
Colonies for the admission of the various classes 
of surveyors not affected by the licensing 
ordinances of the different Colonial Govern- 
ments.“ 

The Council have given consideration during 
the session to the question whether anything 
further can be done in the interests of Pro- 
fessional Education and generally for the benefit 
of members, and, with this object in view, have 
been in communication with the various country 
committees as to the advisability and practica- 
bility of holding, at the expense of the Institu- 
tion, courses of lectures on suitable subjects 
at the principal universities and technical 
institutes in the various provincial centres. 
Owing mainly to geographical difficulties, 
many of the committees do not see their way 
to give practical effect to the proposals, but in 
some of the larger centres, where the member- 
ship is less scattered, it is hoped that some 
arrangements of the kind may be made during 
the coming winter. 

At the invitation of the London County 
Council, the Council of the Institution, assisted 
by a representative committee, have devoted 
considerable time and labour during the session 
to the framing of proposals for the amendment 
of the present London Building Acts. During 
the progress of the Bill of 1894 through Parlia- 
ment, the Institution was largely instrumental 
in greatly modifying (and the Council venture 
to think improving) its provisions in the form 
in which the Bill was first introduced, and this 
being so, the most recent proposals of the 
Council were necessarily limited to defects 
in the Act of 1894 which have revealed them- 
selves in practice, to provisions to meet new 
methods of construction introduced since 
the passing of the Act, and to the desirability 
of giving an appeal to the Tribunal created 
by the Act of 1894 on many points on which 
a discretionary power at present resides with 
the superintending architect. It is hoped 
that some, at any rate, of the suggestions 
referred to will commend themselves to the 
London County Council and the Legislature. 

An effort will be made during the current 
session of Parliament to re-introduce the Bill, 
prepared and promoted by the Institution 
and the Royal 8 of British Architects, 
for the amendment of the law as to easements 
of light, but, like all private Bills, its chances 
of passing are small, unless the Government 
can be induced to regard it with a friendly eye. 
With the same object in view the Council agreed 
to contribute to the costs of the appellant in 
the action of Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores, 
in the hope that some recent decisions most 
adverse to building operations in London, and 
to the interests of property owners might be 
over-ruled by the House of Lords. This ho 
has now been realised, and the result will be 
regarded with general satisfaction. 

The Institution, in common with other 
bodies incorporated by Royal Charter, has 
suffered from the unauthorised use by unscrupu- 
lous persons of its title and designatory letters. 
It is too early to make any definite announce- 
ment as to the steps being taken to remedy 
this state of things, but the Council are not 
without hope that the action which they are 
taking, in concert with other societies similarly 
situated, may result in the securing of some 
measure of protection against this growing 
evil. 

„The Council have felt it their duty to oppose 
the grant of a licence of incorporation under 
the Companies Acts to a new body entitling 
itself the Quantity Surveyors’ Association, on 
the ground that there is no necessity for the 
establishment of any new society of the kind, 
as this branch of practice is already adequately 
represented by the Institution, and enjoys in 
that connexion every advantage possessed 
by other classes of members. The Council 
invited the promoters of the new society to 
meet them in conference with a view to dis- 
covering, if possible, whether there were any 
respects in which the usefulness of the Institu- 
tion to the general body of Quantity Surveyors 
could be increased, hoping in this way to remove 
any reasonable grounds for the formation of a 
separate society, but this invitation meeting 
with no response, it became necessary for the 


Council to do their utmost for the protection 
of the interests of the Institution.” 

The Council are glad to note that a much 
larger use is being made of the Loan Library 
as the members come to realise its advantages. 
During the year 496 works have been issued. 
The number of members who have made use of 
the Loan Library has been 196, of whom 93 
were town and 103 country members. Ste 
are taken, from time to time, to multiply the 
number of copies of books proved to be in con- 
siderable request. 

There have been some interesting additions 
to the Forestry Museum, for which the Council 
are indebted to some of the members specially 
interested in the subject. It is hoped that 
it is now fairly representative of the various 
features of British woodcraft, and at the 
request of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, the Council have undertaken to send 
an exhibit to the Show at Park Royal in June 
next. 

During the past year the register has been 
a means of helping a good many of the younger 
members to obtain employment, and there is 
every reason to believe that, as it becomes 
better known, it will prove still more useful 
for the purposes for which it is designed. 


The report and balance-sheet having been 
approved and adopted, a vote ot thanks to 

essrs. Newmarsh and Stanley Hicks, the 
auditors, was agreed to, and these gentlemen 
were re-elected. 

A vote of thanks was also accorded to the 
President, Vice-President, and other members 
and associates of the Council for the manner in 
which they had administered the affairs ot the 
Institution. 

Mr. Stenning then moved that a hearty vote 
of thanks be accorded to Mr. Currey, the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Julian C. Rogers, the Secretary, 
and the other officers of the Institution for the 
able manner in which they had served the 
Institution. 

Mr. Langridge seconded, and expressed the 

at regret of the meeting in the absence of 

Rogers owing to his recent accident. 

The motion having been heartily agreed to, 
Mr. Currey briefly replied, stating that he hoped 
and believed that Mr. Rogers would soon be 
able to resume his duties. 

On the motion of Mr. Scoble, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the scrutineers, and the Pre- 
sident then distributed the prizes to the success- 
ful competitors. 

On the motion of Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, 
seconded by Mr. Warner, a hearty vote of 
thanks was passed to the President, and Mr. 
Buck briefly replied. Mr. Steward, the newly- 
elected President, was then invested with the 
chain of office, and, having taken the chair, 
he thanked the members tor the honour they 
had conferred upon him in electing him as their 
President. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

— ä —— — 


TRR Curr AvTomATIO Free-Hose RN. — This 
appliance is intended to be attached directly 
to a water pipe, and the hose coupled directly 
to a valve fixed in the pipe line. The reel 
consists of a cast-iron wheel of strong design, 
and the hose is wound on the reel in single 
layers one above the other, thus preventing 
folds or creases and greatly prolonging its 
life and utility. A great advantage possessed 
by this appliance is that it is perfectly 
automatic. The unwinding of the hose in any 
desired direction opens the valve gradually 
after 20 ft. of hose has been unwound, but 
the full supply of water is not obtained until 
the whole has been unwound. Although the 
reel does not swing, the hose can be drawn 
from it in any desired direction, and a stream 
of water may be directed against any point 
in a few seconds. On a recent occasion when 
an outbreak of fire threatened serious damage 
to the Hamburg Pier, New York, the night 
watchman was able to extinguish the flames 
with an appliance of this kind before the 
arrival of the city firemen; a very fortunate 
circumstance, as 1,000 barrels of lard were 
lying on the pier at a short distance from the 
point where the fire occurred. When once 
fixed this device is always ready, and can 
be used by anyone without previous instruo- 
tion. 

MEMORIAL, PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL.—At 
Peterborough Cathedral the Bishop of the 
Diocese recently dedicated a memorial to the 
late Dean of Peterborough. The base of the 
cenotaph was designed by Mr. Bodley, R.A., 
and the recumbent figure in white Carrara 
marble was the last work of the late dean’s 
brother, Mr. Walter Rowlands Ingram, who 
died just after the work was completed. 
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DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
—The Seventeenth Annual Report of this Society 
shows that the number of members is, at present 
88—viz.: 49 members, 13 associate members, 
and 26 associates. The Report states that 
important 1 have been taken to improve 
the ordinary local facilities for architectural 
education. At a meeting held on July 10 the 
President reported the result of a conference 
of presidents of the allied societies which 
he attended at the Royal Institute upon this 
question, and the Council entered into com- 
munication with the Architectural Association 
of London and the allied societies of Bristol and 
Cardiff with a view of co-operation in the 

rovision of lecturers, the Architectural 

sociation being asked if it was deemed 
feasible to extend its teaching to the provinces 
in connexion with the local technical schools 
and colleges ; for instance, Exeter, Bristol, and 
Plymouth might form a district for a visitin 
teacher. The Architectural Association replie 
favourably, and the following copy of the report 
of their Committee was Ne :— 


“ Resolved that provincial students be allowed 
to submit drawings in the School of Design at 
a fee to non-members of 7s. 6d. perj session, 
members 65s.,, the drawings to}be criticised 
by the same visitor as in London, and it is pro- 
posed that his criticisms of the provincial designs 
should be written down and signed by him, and 
that at the end of the session the various 
societies will arrange for an exhibition of the 
desi submitted by their members. 

. ol ved that a second visitor be appointed to 
assist if the number of drawings submitted is 
large, and that one of the visitors should visit 
one of the provineial societies and take with him 
some of the best London designs submitted. 

“ Resolved that it be suggested to the societies 
that they should institute prizes for their members 
on similar lines to those given in the Architectural 
Association School of Design. 

Resolved, with reference to the provision 
of a paid]lecturer, that it would be possible to 
organise such a scheme by which e lecturer 
would deliver six lectures perYsession’ in each 
centre, say Cardiff, Devon, Exeter, and Plymouth, 
on the following subjects: 11 , g 

1. General History of Architecture. 
2. Principles of Design. 

Tho% fee suggested is! twenty guineas” for six 
lectures, plus the lecturer’s expenses. oy) 

It would be required that provincial societi 
should pay travelling“ and hotel expenses to 
the visitor, or to arrango for his entertainment. 

It is understood that¥the scheme shall be 

quite self. supporting, Fand entail no Jexpenses 
to the Architectural Association.“ 
A circular was then issued to every recognised 
practising architect in Devon and Cornwall 
asking whether they approved of and would 
support the extension to this province of the 
Architectural Association School of Design 
and the suggestion of a paid visiting lecturer. 
Seventy-five circulars were sent out, and 
twenty-one replies were received, all being in 
favour. Of the twenty-one principals, nine 
have no pupils, and the remaining twelve have 
sixteen pupils. At a general meeting on 
5 26 it was decided to accept the 
terms of the Architectural Association enabling 
their members to join the Class of Design. 
It was also resolved that further particulars be 
obtained with regard the provision of 
lecturers. 


Patent RemMOvaBLE WINDOW Bars.—Messrs. 
Ellen and Co., of Billiter-street, send a de- 
scription and diagram of their patent window 
bars, which are held by a fastening rail 
secured by a padlock, and detachable at 
pleasure by anyone who has the key. This 
would hardly do for outside bars, as the lock 
might be picked; but for bars fixed inside a 
window it may a great convenience, as 
there are often occasions when the bars are 
for the moment in the way; and to be akle 
to detach them without a lengthened opera- 
tion of unscrewing and screwing up again may 
be desirable from time to time. The Apparatus 
seems quite simple, and the bars would be as 
secure as usual so long as they were locked. 

Topos Horx, Oxrorp-sreret.—A novel 
project is about to be carried out at the Tudor 

ote] by the conversion of the flat roof for 
purposes of an outdoor garden café, to be 
pened by means of a lift. The hotel is owned 

members of the International Society of 

aiters, the Geneva Union, and was built, 
at the corner (east) of Dean-street, a few years 
ago, after Mr. P. E. Pilditch’s plans and 
esigns. 
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Dominion of Canada Emigration Offices. 


Illustrations. 


SCULPTURE FROM THE ARA PACIS 
AUGUST, ROME. 


HE reliefs, photographs of which are 
pre N in the plate, belong to 
the wall of blocks of marble which 

surrounded the Ara Pacis Auguste 

in the Campus Martius at Rome. Figs. 1, 2, 

4, and 5 belong to the lower portion of the 

exterior, Fig. 4 having been one of the angle 

pilasters on the left, while Fig. 5 is precisely 
similar to the mass of acanthus leaves at the 
bottom of Fig. 1, but poorer epee on a larger 
scale. Figs. 3 and 6 belong to the upper portion, 
in which were shown two processions advancing 
to sacrifice; the bearded figure in Fig. 3 is 

robably a symbolical representation of the 

Rowan senate, while the olive-crowned men in 

Fig. 6 are some of the immediate attendants 

of the Emperor—possibly members of his 

family. 

All these fragments have been brought to 
light by the recent excavations, the first official 
report of which appeared not long ago in the last 
number of the Notizie degli Scan (nominally for 
November, 1903). An account of a lecture on 
the subject by Mr. Stuart Jones appeared in 
the Builder for March 5 of this year. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA EMIGRATION 
OFFICES, CHARING CROSS. 


THE front of this building is of Portland 
stone, the main columns being Red Mansfield, 
and those in the upper stories grey Scotch 
granite. 

In order to obtain a proper foundation the 


main piers were carried down to a depth of 
about 26 ft. below the pavement level. 

By an agreement made many years ago, 
Messrs. Cox, the bankers, adjoining, were 
entitled to carry up their poing at back 
to suit their requirements, and the owners of 
Nos. 11-15 have recently enjoyed the same 
privilege. 

The building was erected by Mr. cae? | 
Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, and Mr. Alfred 
Hart is the architect. 

The drawing is exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 


HOUSE, EGLINTON DRIVE, GLASGOW. 


THs house was built as a town residence for 
Mr. Thomas Prentice, of Glasgow, and was 
completed in the summer of last year. A 
certain Italian feeling has been given to the 
design in order to be in harmony with the 
adjoining buildings and at the same time 
suitable to the locality in which the house is 
situated. 

The external walls are built of local sandstone, 
and the roofs are covered with sand-faced tiles 
supplied by the Broseley Tileries Company. 
The whole is surmounted by a cupola, which 
lights the upper part of the staircase and 1 

A- special feature has been made of the 
of this house by the introduction of intersecting 
poe vaults supported on red sandstone 

oric columns. The fireplace is also of the 
same material, with projecting Italian hood, 
while the steps of the staircase are of solid teak 
moulded on the under side. 

On the first floor are five principal bedrooms, 
a dressing room, two servants’ rooms, work 
room, and two bathrooms, etc. The architect 1s 
Mr. A. N. Prentice, of London, who also pre- 
pared the accompanying illustration. 
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BUSINESS PREMISES, HIGH HOLBORN. 


Wr As ORIGINALLY designed, this building was to 
be in one occupation as a restaurant, the main 
feature of the ground plan being a central 
entrance opposite a good staircase in a central 
well leading to and lighting the basement. The 
upper floors were to be used as ladies’ room, 
smoking-room, administrative offices and 
kitchen, etc., on top floor, all communicatin 
with E and service lifts. The centr 
stair from ground floor to basement and the 

assenger lift have been omitted, and the shop 

ivided. 

The shop front as executed is in teak with 
maple inlay, and is of a more architectural 
character than that illustrated. 
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Business Premises, Holborn. Plan. 
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Each floor is carried without column or 
stancheon supports, and to get the maximum 
of flight the main girders, which are deep and 
show below the ceilings, run from front to back 
walls, and in spite of low ceilings the lighting is 
successful. The basement and ground - floor 
walls are lined with tiling. Hot water for 
supply and heating is from a vertical boiler 
in the basement. 

The front is of red brick and Portland stone, 
with bright green vitreous mosaic frieze and 
cheeks to the entrances. 

Messrs. Patman and Fotheringham were the 
builders, and Mr. Waymouth, of Messrs. Lacy 
W. Ridge and W. Chas. Waymouth, architects, A * * 

s responsible for the design. Stables, Brahan,” Perth. Plan, 
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„ DALGUIRE,” HARROGATE. 


THs is a house built a few years ago at 
Harrogate, from the designs of Mr. F. W. 
Bedford. 

The ground-floor portion is built of Pateley 
Bridge stone and local sandstone, the upper 
walls being partly covered with red tiles. 

A plan of the house is appended. 


STABLES, “ BRAHAN,’ PERTH. 


WE gave in our issue of May 14 a view of 
the house built under the title of Brahan,” 
from the design of Messrs. Bedford and Kitson. 
The present illustration shows the exterior of 
the stables in connexion with it, in which an 
effort has been made to give some picturesque 
effect to what is really little more than an 
exterior enclosing wall. The effort was so far 
successful that the drawing was accepted at 
the Royal Academy at the time it was made. 

The walls are covered with roughcast, and the 
roof with green slates. The plan shows the 
accommodation provided. 
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The Student's Column. 


ARCHES.— XXII. 


RICK arches are sometimes built 

of specially-formed bricks, moulded 
or rubbed so as to suit the radius 
of the arch, and at others of ordinary 
bricks. In either case the sonca requires 

articular attention. When wedge-shaped 

ricks are employed ordinary methods of 
bonding may be adopted, but the joints between 
bricks with parallel surfaces frequently require 
the addition of packing, usually applied in the 
form of thin pieces of slate driven into the outer 
ends of the joints. 

A very common method of construction is to 
build the arch in concentric rings, laying all the 
bricks as stretchers perpendicularly to the axis 
of the arch, and relying upon the adhesion of 
the mortar to connect the several rings. This 
form of construction is not to be recommended 
where great strength is required unless the 
bricks are laid in cement mortar. By Fig. 88 
it will be seen that the radial joints are neces- 
sarily broken, owing to the different number of 
bricks in each of the concentric rings. 

Another method is to lay some of the bricks 
as headers and some as stretchers, as in Fig. 89, 
thus practically forming a single ring with 
continuous or unbroken radial joints, which 
must be thickened at the outer end by mortar, 
preferably with the addition of slate packing. 

Still another method is to adopt the k 
in course bond, which is formed by dividing the 
arch ring into a number of sections, each 
consisting of a block of brickwork, and making 
the joints continuous between the sections, 
as in Figs. 90 and 91. The bricks of the separate 
blocks may be laid with any bond, either with 


FIG. 89 


TABLE IX. — ULIINMATR COMPRESSIVE STRENGTH OF BRICKWORK. (WATERTOWN ARSENAL TESTS., 


Mortar. 
Strength of the Strength of 6-in. Relative Strength xf 
Cement. i oe Cubes of the Mortar, aes elgg 
0 0 e e e r tar = 
Lime. |—————__|_ Sand. por ea, ie 8 
Portland. Natural. 

10 — — 3-0 1,508 124 120 
0˙5 — 1 1°5 1,646 183 90 
0˙5 1 — 1°5 1,411 192 70 
— — 1 20 1,972 162 120 
— 1 — 2˙0 2, 544 545 4-7 
= <s 1 — 521 => 
— 1 — 2, 875 3,483 0-7 


continuous or broken radial 
represents a variation of this t 
tion, in which some of the blocks are divided 
by circumferential joints. 


joints. Fig. 92 
of construc- 


Strips of hoop-iron, laid circumferentially, 
laterally, and r ally, in the joints of an arch 
add very considerably to their cohesion. The 
ends of the hoop-iron placed in the circumferen- 
tial joints should be long enough to be turned 
down and inserted in the radial joints of the 
brickwork. Strips applied in a radial direction 
may also be bent over and built into the hori- 
zontal joints of the backing and spandrels. 

ine says that by the aid of a hoop-iron 
bond Brunel built a half-arch of brick, laid in 
strong cement mortar, which stood projecting 
from its abutment like a cantilever to the 
distance of 60 ft., until it finally failed owing to 
the foundation being undermined. 

In place of the thin gauge hoop-iron commonly 
used it is better to employ thicker strips of 
mild steel, for the additional strength afforded 
by the metal depends entirely upon the rigidity 
of the ends turned over into the joints, more 
or less perpendicular to those in which the 

ater length of the metal is embedded. 

urther, the rigidity of the ends is approximately 
as the square of the thickness. Hence the 
thickness of the strips might very well be made 
almost as great as that of the mortar joints. 
The strips ought to break joint with each other, 
and the ends should be bent down for at least 
2 in. 


FIG. 90 


Cement 1 
6 


One great objection to the use of concentri: 
brick rings built as in Fig. 88 is that the ring: 
act more or less independently, and it is, 
therefore, impossible to determine the precis 
proportion of the load carried by each ring. 

5 one ring may have to support 
a far greater load than that intended by the 
designer. In practice, however, this disad- 
vantageous characteristio rarely causes danger, 
because the unit working pressures adopted are 
usually extremely small as compared with the 
ultimate strength of the brickwork. The 
mean working pressure on brick arches is 
rarely more than 40 lb. per sq. in., and it will 
be seen from Tables IX. and X. that this is 
low enough to permit very considerable 
divergency from theoretical conditions without 
involving the slightest risk. 

These tables also serve to suggest that, +o 
far as pressure is concerned, modern practice 
errs ve largely on the side of safety. 
Table IX. is based ion tests made at Watertown 
Arsenal upon brick piers 12 in. square, and from 
1 ft. 4 in. to 10 ft. high, and Table X. gives, the 
results obtained from German tests quoted in 
The Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Vol. Ixxix. 

or some reasons, however, the ri bond 
is to be preferred in practice. It “alori a 
4-in. toothing for cement, and the work can be 
executed rapidly with less risk of inferior 
workmanship than in the case of the other bonds 
mentioned. 
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When the bond with continuous radial 
joints is adopted the thickened outer ends of 
the joints become compressed on the removal 
of the centring, thus concentrating pressure at 
the intrados. This effect is less marked when 
the bond is applied to comparatively narrow 
sections of an arch, as in the middle section of 
brickwork in Fig. 92. For arches in which 
heavy pressure is to be imposed on the brick- 
work the block in course bond is to be recom- 
mended. 

Owing to the large number of joints in brick 
arches, the settlement taking place after the 
removal of the centring is always comparatively 
great. Consequently, stone is preferable for 
arches of large span or of small rise. Never- 
theless, as will be seen by reference to Table 
VIII., Article XX., many brick arches of large 
span have been built, and Trautwine cites 
examples of 50-ft. brick arches in which the 
rise is only 7 ft. 

The latter form part of a viaduct on the 
Philadelphia railroad, and have been subjected 
to heavy goods and passenger traffic since the 
year 1880. The arch rings are 2 ft. 6 in. thick, 
the joints being in lime mortar and about } in. 
thick. One of the arches settled about 3 in. 
after the centring was struck, but no further 
settlement was observed. 

The following specification for brick arch 
masonry is that adopted on the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé Railway, U.S.A. :— 

Ihe bricks must be of the best quality of 
smooth, hard-burnt paving bricks, well tem- 
pered and moulded, of the usual size, compact, 
well-shaped, free from lime, cracks, and other 
imperfections, and must stand a pressure of 
4,000 lb. per sq. in. without crushing. No 
bats will be allowed in the work except for 
maki necessary closures. All bricks will 
be culled on the ground after delivery and 
selected in strict accordance with these specifi- 
cations. 

The mortar must be made of 1 measure of 
good natural hydraulic cement and 2 measures 
of clean, sharp sand—or such other proportion 
as may be prescribed by the engineer—well 
mixed together with clean water, in clean 
mortar-beds constructed of boards, and must 
be used immediately after being mixed. 

The brick must be laid flush in cement 
mortar, and must te thoroughly wet when laid. 
All joints and beds must be thoroughly filled 
with mortar so as to leave no empty spaces 
whatever in the masonry of the walls and arches, 
which must be solid throughout. The thick- 
ness of mortar-joints must be as follows :— 
In the walls and in the arch between bricks of 
the same ring not less than three-eighths of an 
inch (%”) nor more than one-half inch (}”). 
In the arch between rings not less than one-half 
inch ($°) nor more than five-eighths of an inch 
(3”). Each brick is to be driven into place by 
blows of a mallet. The bricks must be laid in 
the walls with the ordinary English bond, 
five stretcher courses to one header course. 
They must be laid in the arch in concentric 
rings, each longitudinal line of bricks breaking 
joints with the adjoining lines in the same ring 
and in the ring under it. No headers to be 
used in the arch.“ 

Fig. 93 represents the left and the right halves 
of two brick arches each with a span of 28 ft. 
One of these is built in four rings, two of 9 in. 
and two of 44 in.; and the other in three rings, 
two of 9 in. and one of 4} in. It will ‘be 
observed that the rings are bonded at various 
points by continuous or partly continuous 
radial courses. 

Fig. 94 represents a so-called elliptical arch 
built with wedge-shaped or gauged bricks. 
A truly elliptical curve would be extremely 
inconvenient for an arch built with gauged 
bricks, for, as the bed joints must be normal to 
the intrados, all the bricks would be of different 
shape, and this would entail much unnecessary 
expense. By adopting a three-centred curve, 
as in the figure, only three templets are required 
for shaping the bricks, and the radial bed 
joints can be struck from the centres of the 
segments forming the curve of the intrados. 

Fig. 95 is an example of brick masonry as 
sopi to the construction of a large sewer. 

rick arches are very largely used in this 
country in highway and rai:way bridges, as well 
as in railway tunnels. Actual examples are, 
therefore, available for examination by the 
student in almost every district. The general 
principles governing the design of brick arches 
are the same as those applying to stone arches, 
and which have already been discussed in 
previous articles. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CRHUROH, HALITARX.— The plans of Messrs. 
Sutcliffe and Sutcliffe, architects, Hebden 
Bridge and Todmorden, for the new St. Hilda’s 
Church to be erected at King Cross, Halifax, 
have been selected by Mr. H. Scott, the 
diocesan architect, to whom they were sub- 
mitted along with five other sets. The esti- 
mated cost of the edifice is about 10, 5001. 

NEW SOMERBY CHURCH ScHEME.—The time 
for sending in plans is extended to July 31. 
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Books. 


British Engineering Standards Coded Lists. 
Issued by authority of the Engineerin 
Standards Committee. Vol. I. Rolled 
Sections for Constructional Iron and Steel 
and Tram Rails. Compiled by ROBERT 
ATKINSON. London: obert Atkinson, 
Limited. 1904. 


We have already reviewed some of the matter 
contained in the present volume, which has 
appeared in separate form—namely, the history 
and work of the Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, and the lists of rolled sections for 
constructional iron and steel, and of tramway 
rails and fishplates. Much other material 
will be found in this book, which ought to be 
of great service to architects, engineers, and 
merchants in all parts of the world. It includes 
directories of rolling mills, constructional 
engineers, and iron merchants, together with 
the sizes of structural iron and steel rolled or 
stocked by them, and of railway carriage, 
wagon, and tramcar builders, and shipbuilders, 
these directories covering some 168 pages. 
After them comes the Engineering Standards 
Code, which, with its index, occupies over 200 
pages, and appears to provide for telegraphic 
communication upon almost 17 8 contingency 
likely to arise in connexion with the ordering of 
materials. The work is a handsome quarto 
volume, well printed on paper which, like the 
binding, seems well adapted to stand the 
heavy and constant usage it is likely to receive. 


Dynamo, Motor and Switchboard Circuits for 
Electrical Engineers. By W. R. Bowker, C. E. 
London: Crosby Lockwood and Son. 1904. 

THE author has compiled a volume consisting 

mainly of diagrams, most of which will prove 

instructive to youthful electrical engineers. 

The diagrams of electric car connexions and 

controllers are clearly drawn. Several different 

ways of representing these are shown, and this 
will be a real help to the beginner. A few of 
the diagrams should be redrawn; for example, 

Figures 69 and 108. In Fig. 108 there are two 

ameneters in series with a watt meter, and if 

the double-pole switch L is closed they would 
all be burned out. The discriminating trans- 
former is also put in apparently for ornamental 
urposes, as it is only connected with one 
bia bar. The descriptive letter press is not 
good. We are fairly familiar with electrical 
jargon, but we never heard of phasing- up the 
phases before coming across it in this book. 

The introduction, which is inaccurate, should be 

rewritten. Some of the definitions seem to 

consist of putting the words defined within 


inverted commas. Section 9 is entirely 
erroneous, and the definition of the wer 
factor in section 11 is wrong. Users of this 


volume had better get their knowledge of 
the subject from books which adopt what the 
author calls the Theoretical, Mathematical, 
and Text-book point of view.“ 


Recent Improvements in Methods for the Bac- 
terial Treatment of Sewage. With a deseription 
of the Author’s Multiple Surface Bacteria 
Beds (Patent No. 16,851, 1903), giving double 
the usual working capacity, with Aérobic 
Action throughout. By W. J. Dippin, F. I. C., 
F. C. S., etc., formerly Chief Chemist to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the London 
County Council. London: Sanitary Pub- 
lishing Co., 5, Fetter-lane, Fleet- street, E. C. 

Wr are not quite sure from the title- page 

(which we have printed in extenso) whether this 

amphlet ought to be noticed under “ Trade 

Patalo ues or under Books,” but have 

decided to give it the benefit of the doubt. It 

is a small pamphlet of thirty-two pages, of 
which eleven are occupied by a synopsis of the 
reports of the Royal Commission on Sewage 

Disposal. The author states in the Prefatory 


Note that it “ may be looked upon, in some 
respects, as a supplement to the third edition 
of his Purification of Sewage and Water, which 
was reviewed in these columns a few months 
ago. Mr. Dibdin, quite naturally, is pre- 
possessed in favour of the contact-bed system, 
which he was the first to adopt on a large scale, 
and for the improvement of which he has done 
so much, and some of his arguments appear to us 
to bear evidence of this 5 Surely 
it is somewhat far. fetche to compare the 
Thames, prior to the construction of the main 
intercepting sewers, to a large septic tank, 
and thus to convey the impression (consciously 
or not) that the septic-tank system is as offensive 
as the practice of turning large volumes of crude 
sewage into a tidal river at low water. The 
argument based on the improvement in the 
condition of the Thames in the neighbourhood 
of London Bridge, by conveying the sewage to 
Barking and Crossness, and discharging it into 
the river twelve or fourteen miles lower down 
„during the first portion of the falling tide, is 
also beside the mark. Neither aérobic nor 
anaérobic action had much to do with the 
improvement. The most interesting part of the 
pampblet is that in which the author describes 
and illustrates the tiles and slates which he now 
advocates for use in the coarse primary contact- 
bed. They give a larger liquid capacity than 
coke, do not disintegrate, and can be more 
easily cleaned. Whether they will effect as 
great a degree of purification remains to be 
seen, but they are certainly worth a trial. 


Résumé, Historical and Practical, with Notes and 
Comments on the Subject of Sewage Disposal. 
By W. H. KNIOHT, M.S.I. London: The 
Sanitary Publishing Co. (No date.) 

Tus little pamphlet of thirty-eight pages 

appears to be a reprint of articles contributed 

to a technical paper, but we do not think that 
the republication will be of much service. The 
subject is too great to be discussed with advan- 
tage in a small pamphlet, and the author is not 
always a sure guide. It is not true that broad 
irrigation is “ invariably ” a failure, nor is sub- 
irrigation the only other method of treatment on 
land. It is a libel on the engineering 5 
to say that there is a widespread idea enter - 
tained by engineers and others (who ought to 
know better) that the whole process of purifica- 
tion is carried out by the septic tank.” The 
author in writing about the filtration of chemi- 
cally-precipitated sewage (through artificial 
filters of coal, coke, etc.) seems to have no 
knowledge of the Local Government Board’s 
insistence on subsequent treatment on land, 
and hazards the dangerous statement that the 
effluents from these filters were in many cases 
“as pure as some drinking waters; from the 
chemist’s point of view the organic matter in the 
effluents may perhaps have been small in 
quantity, but the bacteriologist would certainly 
not consider them to be as innocuous as the 
author’s words would lead the ignorant reader to 
imagine. The author confesses that he has 

“ no data as to the purification effected by the 

one type of percolating filter which he mentions, 

and does not appear to have seen the reports and 
appendices which have already been published 
by the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal. 


— 


Drainage, Sewerage, and Conservancy in Tropical 
Countries and Elsewhere. By Major F. 
Smita, D. S. O., R.A.M.C., D. P. H. London: 
John Bale Sons and Danielsson. 1904. 

Masor Surrh's work gained the prize offered 

by the Hon. E. R. Belilios, C. M. G., for the best 

article on The System of Drainage and Sewerage 

(Domestic and Municipal) Best Suited for 

Tropical Climates.“ It appeared in the J ournal 

of Tropical Medicine at the end of last year, and 

is now published as a little book of ninety-two 
ages. The author writes with an intimate 

N of the conditions obtaining in 

tropical countries, and reviews briefly the 

different methods of drainage, sewerage, and 
conservancy which are now in use. e cer- 
tainly think that he underestimates the dangers 
of cesspools and the advantages of bacterial 
systems of sewage purification, but there 1s 
much to be said in favour of his contention 
for simplicity and economy. The elaborate 
and costly methods adopted in this country 
are, according to the author, inappropriate in 
countries where poor and ignorant natives 

form the bulk of the population. The book 
cannot fail to be of use to those engaged in the 
sanitation of towns situate in tropical countries- 
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A Handbook of Sewer and Drain Cases, noted 
in The Surveyor and Municipal and County 


Engineer.“ Revised and corrected by J. B. R. 
ConDER, solicitor. London: The St. Bride's 
Press. 1904. 


Tus book will be useful as a collection of memo- 
randa of the legal decisions on the above subject. 
But the layman will have to use it with caution, 
for County Court decisions are included, and 
these are of no value as precedents. Likewise 
cases of first instance are reported; and those 
of the Court of Appeal are stated, as indeed 
are all the cases, so shortly, that the basis of 
the decision may sometimes be misapprehended. 
Subject to this caution the book will be service- 
able. 


A Practical Guide for Sanitary Inspectors. B 
FRANK CHARLES Stockman, A. San. I., wit 
an introduction by Henry Kenwood, M. B., 
D. P. H. Second edition. London: Butter- 
worth and Co., and Shaw and Sons. 1904. 

Tuis is the second edition of a work which we 
noticed favourably about two years ago. The 
author states in the preface that the matter 
has been “carefully revised, brought up to 
date, and e extended.“ A chapter 
on“ Building Construction” has been introduced. 
and additions have been made to the chapters on 
Cubic Space, Infectious Disease, etc. The 
book is undoubtedly a valuable work of reference 
for the sanitary inspector; it is well arranged, 
and contains all the legal enactments which he 
is likely to require in the execution of his 
duties, and much useful information on nui- 
sances, drainage, inspection of buildings, food, 
etc. Some of the new matter, however, is 
not above criticism. The chapter on “ Building 
Construction” shows that the author has not an 
intimate knowledge of the subject. It is said, 
for example, that Portland cement is made 
from materials containing when burnt some 
33 per cent. of clay combined with lime and 
shale,” and that “ footings are formed of brick- 
work, generally three courses.” The italics are 
ours. On page 72 a table of the L.C.C. weights 
of lead (misprinted “ land“) and iron soil- 
pipes is given, and is said to apply only to soil- 
pipes situated within any building and not 
to those fixed outside. This statement is erro- 
neousin morerespects than one. In the chapter 
on “Cubic Space,“ 0°78 on page 103 should 
be 0°75 ; on page 105 the author in calculating 
the area of a trapezoidal bay ignores the simple 
rule given on page 103; and the calculation of 
the area of. the trapezium on page 106 by 
means of the lengths of the four sides only is a 
blunder of surprising magnitude, and seems to 
indicate that the author does not understand the 
simple rule given by him on page 102 for calcu- 
lating the area of a triangle. It is a pity that 
such errors have crept into the second edition 
of a work which is otherwise of considerable 
value. 


The Pocket-book of Refrigeration and Ice- 
making. Edited by A. J. WALIIs-TAxLER, 
A. M. Inst. C. E. Third edition enlarged. Illus- 
trated by thirty-one diagrams. London: 
Crosby Lockwood and Son. 1904. 

Tuts little book might justly be described as a 

treatise on the subject to which it is devoted, 

for, in addition to formula, data, tables, and 
memoranda, it contains a very intelligent 
explanation of the principles involved in 
refrigerating and ice-making apparatus and 
machines. The architect who is called upon 
to provide cold storage chambers and ice- 
houses will find much information for his gui- 
dance, especially in the chapter dealing with 

Insulation.“ There is also a very complete 

index, which enables the reader to turn at once 

to the place where particulars are given relative 
to any part of the subject discussed. 


A Pocket-book of Tables and Memoranda for 
Plumbers, Builders, etc. By J. WRIGHT 
CLARKE. Fourth edition. London: B. T. 
Batsford; 1904. Is. 6d. 


THIS is a new edition of an old and useful work, 
which has the merit of being really a “ pocket- 
book ” in size, so that it can be easily carried 
about. It contains many useful tables, practi- 
cal directions for different kinds of work, and 
the section of electrical work especially is very 
fully treated. 


A Précis of the English Law Affecting Landlord 
and Tenant. By LAURENCE DUCKWORTH, 
Barrister. London: Effingham Wilson. 
1904. 


TuIs is a useful little manual on a subject 


interesting to very many peo It is one of 
ilson’s Legal Hand- 
It appears to be an accurate and 


the well-known series o 

books. 

concise summary of the law. 
—ů— — — 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue MODERN CARPENTER, JOINER, AND 


CABINET-MAKER. Edited by G. Lister Sutcliffe. 
Divisional-Volume VIII. 
lishing Co.) 

Gas Works : 
ARRANGEMENT. By Samuel Hughes. C.E. 
Ninth edition, revised by Henry O’Connor, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C. E. (Crosby Lockwood and Son. 
68.) 

GREAT MASTERS: REPRODUCTIONS IN 
PHOTOGRAVURE. Part XVI. (W. Heinemann. 


5s.) 
—— — — 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


THE Fireproof Company have sent us two 
catalogues in which their ‘‘ dovetail corru- 
gated sheeting ” is described and illustrated, 
and also a number of drawings to a larger scale 
than those in the catalogue. As the name 
implies, the sheeting is of iron formed into a 
series of corrugations of dovetail section, 
which afford an excellent key for plaster. It is 
used for partitions, the finished thickness when 
plastered on both sides being from 2 in. to 3 in. 
according to the height, and is also adopted 
for the permanent centring of fireproof floors, 
for ceilings, for encasing columns and girders, 
and for external walls. The cross section of 
the sheeting ensures considerable strength, as 
well as a good key for the plaster, and the 
recent fire at 198, Oxford-street, W., proves 
that partitions of this kind offer great resistance 
to the spread of the flames; in this case the 
floors were of wood, and the only damage 
done to the Fireproof Company’s partitions 
appears to have been the flaking of the setting 
coat in the parts principally affected by the 
fire and water. 

We have received from Messrs. Johnson and 
Phillips, of Old Chariton, Kent, an illustrated 
pamphlet on Electric Power,” describing the 
results obtained at several of the power plants 
they have installed. They seem to have been 
particularly successful in applying electricity 
for mining purposes, and as some of the power 
stations they have erected have been working 
for about ten years there can be no question as 
to whether this application of electricity has 
been a success financially. Many of the points 
discussed will be of great interest to all concerned 
in mining undertakings. 

Messrs. W. James and Co. send us an illus- 
trated pamphlet of their designs for stained 
and léaded glass, and sections of their casements 
in wrought iron, gunmetal ete. The stained 
glass designs are only given in monochrome, 
and therefore we can form little judgment of 
them ; some of the designs executed in leaded 
white glass, the leads forming the design, are 
very good. The pamphlet also describes 
their method of strengthening leaded glass, 
while doing away with the detached stay bar. 
This consists of a steel rod applied at intervals 
to the lead cames in such a way as to render 
it an integral part of the came. The detached 
bar is thus superseded ; the copper wire “ tie“ 
(which is always apt to tear the clothes and 
scratch the hands) is entirely dispensed with; 
and greatly increased strength and rigidity 
are attained. It can be adapted to follow the 
lines of an ornamental design. 

The B. and S. Folding Gate Company send 
us a small book containing illustrations of their 
ornamental treat ment of elevator car enclosures, 
bank railings, etc. Most o these look well 
as to general appearance, and the Company are 
to be commended for endeavow ng to give 
decorative effect to such work; but the illustra- 
tions are on too small a scale for us to form any 
Opinion as to the detail. 

Messrs. English Brothers (Wisbech and 
Peterborough) send an illustrated pamphlet 
of their creosoted farm shedding, e fencing, 
field gates ete. They make a point of the 
importance of covered yards in farms: any 
improvement in shelter for stock is equivalent 
to an actual shortening of winter ” ; and also draw 
attention to the important addition to the life 
of wooden structures and fencing by creosoting. 
We quote the following, which we have no doubt 
is correct :— 

There exists a very good example in the sheet 
piling of the river Nene opposite our office, where the 
creosoted wood piling, driven in 1854-6, is still standing 


firm after fifty years in work, while similar piling 
executed in 1890, only fourteen years ago, with the 
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same class of timber, without e i 
decayed and has now to be replaced 5 N 

The designs for the work are plain and 
practical in character; for the railings and gates 
they are just what is wanted; in the case of 
the farm shed illustrated some attempt might 
be made to give a little more character to it; an 
architect could show them how to do this. 

Messrs. Reid and Co. send us a bock of 
designs prepared in their house for the decorative 
treatment Vof fire- places, sides of rooms of 
different classes, etc. Some of these are very 
good, the Small Morning Room” and 
‘Small Dining Room,” for instance, and some 
of the fire- place arrangements. Of {course 
the designing of the whole treatment of the 
side of a room is rather trenching on what we 
think ought to be the province of the architect, 
but if people will not go to architects to design 
these things, it is well that there should be 
trading firms who”are able to carry them out 
in good taste. 

Mr. John P. Whyte (Bedford) sends us a book 
of illustrations of various garden furniture— 
summer houses, pavilions, pigeon cotes, garden 
treillage, etc. As would be expected by 
those who know Mr. Whyte’s work, these things 
are mostly in excellent taste; in some cases, 
for simple work—the dovecotes, the Caxton” 
garden pavilion, the palm boxes, Nos. 1, 2, 
8, and 9, ete., they could hardly be“ better, 
We do not like rustic garden houses like the 
“ Silsoe ” and “ Shelton” designs, but some 
people will have them; and we should prefer 
the ‘rustic bridge in squared wood, and not 
in the rough, bark-covered pieces; but atrall 
events the design is treated symmetrically, 
and not made to look as if it were wriggled by 
accident. But “rustic” things generally are 
@ mistaken taste. As a whole, however, this 
is a catalogue we can recommend. 

Messrs. Edison and Swan send us a book of 
illustrations of their “ Artistic Electric Light 
Fittings.“ These are elaborate and varied, 
but from the artistic point of view they are 
not very satisfactory; there is too much 
“ wriggle ” about the designs; a want of sim- 
plicity of line. The effort to produce what are 
called “ artistice ° designs too often leads to 
this kind of over-elaboration, which is not 
really artistic in spirit, unless it is accompanied 
by the most refined taste in details, which is 
hardly the case here. 

The Cloisonné Glass Company send a 
catalogue of numerous designs made in their 
house for execution in their glass. There is a 
good deal of praiseworthy work in the designs, 
but too much is attempted in many of them; 
the pattern ones are the best, those numbered 
76 to 99 (with some exceptions), and that 
numbered 13 for a staircase window, which is 
very good, and seems to be the product of a 
special designer. Figure subjects like Nos. 8. 9, 
and 10 are the kind of thing that should he 
done very well if done at all. The coloured 
plate for a conventionally treated landscape 
(5) is good, and reduces landscape pretty fairly 
to the capabilities of stained glass. The 
Cloisonné glass is produced as a thin layer 
between two sheets of glass, and cemented 
to the back plate by a translucent cement to 
keep it in position. e cannot understand how 
it (or any stained glass) can show “ equally well 
with the light either transmitted or reflected ” ; 
which seems an impossibility in the nature 
of things. There are some practical advantages 
in the method, however, enabling it to be used 
where ordinary. stained glass could not so well 
be employed. We notice that throughout the 
catalogue it is printed “ Cloisonne ” without 
the accent, which looks awkward; it is right 
on the outside cover. 


— . — 
Correspondence. 


COUNTRY BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


Sir,—Can any of your readers inform me if 
any benevolent institution exists for country 
builders’ clerks? Such an institution is in 
existence in London, but, so far as I can ascer- 


tain, this is for Londoners only. INQUIRER. 


British Fire Prevention ComMrrrer.—The 
Tsar of Russia has conferred upon Mr. Edwin 
O. Sachs the Gold Medal for Services with the 
ribbon of the Order of St. Vladimir, and upon 
Mr. Ellis Marsland the Gold Medal for Ser- 
vices with the ribbon of the Order of St. 
Stanislas. The Home Secretary has intimated 
that the King has been graciousl pleased to 
accord Mr. Sachs and Mr. Marsland permis 
sion to wear these medals. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. CHapMaN.—We have to announce the 
death, in his fiftieth year, at his residence, 
King’s Field House, King-street, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, of Mr. Robert J. Chapman, 
senior partner of the firm of Messrs, Chap- 
man and Snape, architects, surveyors, and 
valuers, of No. 3, Lad-lane, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. In 1885 the firm submitted designs in 
the competition for the new Public Municipal 
Buildings in Newcastle-under-Lyme, for which 
the first premium was awarded to the designs 
of Messrs. Wm. Sugden and Son, Mr. John 
Blood, and Mr. W. H. Sugden, as joint archi- 
tects. But inasmuch as Messrs. Chapman and 
Snape’s designs contained some features which 
highly commended themselves to the Town 
Council, the successful competitors were asked 
to agree to an arrangement whereunder they 
and Messrs. Chapman and Snape undertook, 
conjointly, to prepare further designs which 
the Town Council adopted after consultation 
with Mr. Thomas Lewis, architect, a member 
of their own body. The modified plans and 
designs are illustrated, with two elevations 
and four plans, in the Builder of April 24, 
1886. Four years ago Messrs. Chapman and 
Snape were appointed architects of the laundry, 


with other additions and improvements, of 


the Hospital for the Poor Law Guardians of 
Cheadle. 

Mr. ALEXANDER.—We have to announce the 
death, on May 15, in his sixty-fourth year, of 
Mr. William Alexander, of No. 32, Bank- 
street, and No. 4, Albany-terrace, Dundee. 
Mr. Alexander had been City Architect and 
Valuator during many years past. Amongst 
the more important of the buildings for which 
he prepared the plans and designs we may 
instance the following:—In Dundee, Her 
Majesty's Theatre, in Seagate, having a 
front after the manner of a Florentine 
palace, and a capacity of about 1,600 persons, 
1885; the completion of ‘the eastern portion, 
comprising the free museum and picture gal- 
lery, of the Prince Albert Institute, begun in 
1865-8 by Sir George Gilbert Scott (see the 
article Dundee in the Builder of August 13, 
1898; the business premises in urray- 
gate for Messrs. Smith Brothers, of which 
the upper four floors were planned for 
occupation by the Conservative Club, an 
insurance office, and private residents, 
1897; the new offices in West Bell- 
street for the Combination Parish Council; 
the Children's Shelter, with alterations and 
additions, at Laurel Bank, Constitution- road, 
at an estimated cost of some 10,0007., opened 
in October, 1899; the Alexander Moncur Sana- 
torium for consumptive patients, on the Airlie 
Estate, at Greenford Muir, near Auchterhouse- 
hill, at an outlay of about 15,000/.; the 
Andrew Carnogie Free Library, at the corner 
of Arthurstone-terrace and Maitland-street, for 
which, being the first, the Dundee District 
Libraries Committee approved the plans in 
October two years ago; the Gaiety Theatre of 
Varieties, in Victoria-road, in 1902, which 
accommodates an audience of about 1,500 per- 
sons; and the Victoria Art Galleries, near the 
Prince Albert Institute, opened on October 26, 
1889. Mr. Alexander was the architect 
also of the New Theatre and Opera House in 
the High- street, Perth, which provides room 
for an audience of about 1, 300 persons, and 
was opened in the autumn of 1900. 


— — —— 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


New CHurcH, KNSLET, VOREKSHIRE.— The 
foundation-stone of a new church at Kinsley 
was recently laid. The church, which is to 
accominodate 250 persons, will be built of red 
brick, and was designed by Mr. Francis Inigo 
Thomas. The total cost of the building will 
be 2, 395“. 

RESTORATION OF ASTLEY CHURCH, WORCESTER- 
8HIRE.—The Parish Church of Astley is situated 
amidst enchanting scenery, and the old mas- 
sive tower, which still stands as erected in 
the early part of the XVth century, is a con- 
spicuous object in the landscape. From an 
archeological point of view the church is one 
of the most interesting in Worcestershire. 
Its history goes back to the days of the Nor- 
man Conquest, and there are features still 
preserved which reveal the skill of the old 
builders. The Norman doorway on the south 
side of the church is most interesting, and it 
has now been protected by the erection of an 
oak porch. Some portions of the church had 
got into a state of decay, and some of the 
pleasing characteristics of the original build- 
ing were obscured. The old sandstone walls 
were covered with about 2 in. of plaster, 
and various coats of coloured wash and paint. 

he nave roof, dating from about 1470, was 
hidden behind a circular plaster deal ceiling, 
while the high, painted deal pews made kneel- 
ing almost an impossibility. About two years 
ago the Rector, the Rev. Martin B. Buckle, 


undertook the work of restoration, and 2, 400“. 
was raised, which has been expended on the 
the body of the church, leaving the restora- 
tion of the tower, the insertion of new win- 
dows and buttresses to the north aisle, the 
provision of oak seats in the nave and north 
aisle, and chancel benches, and the restoration. 
of the old churchyard entrance, at an esti- 
mated cost of 1,2002., to be carried out at 
some future date. The Rector, who, before 
his ordination, was a member of the Institute 
of Architects, prepared the plans, and per- 
sonally superintended the work, the contractor 
being Mr. Henry Smith, of Kidderminster 
and Wolverley. The nave roof has been re- 
stored and new roofs erected on the other 
portions of the church. The east wall of the 
chancel was modern. This has been removed, 
the chancel lengthened about 6 ft., being thus 
restored to its original length. The chantry 
chapel, which was used as a vestry and 
lumber-room, has been restored as a side 
chapel, and will now be used daily for prayer 
and weekday celebrations. The north aisle, 
erected in the time of the late Mr. Havergal 
in the place of the original Norman aisle, has 
been reroofed, and, with the exception of 
the windows, brought into harmony with the 
XVth century work of the church. The tower 
has been screened off to form a choir vestry, 
the screen being formed out of some old oak 
panelling found in the church. A new oak 
screen, to form a sacristry and entrance to the 
chancel, has been been erected at the east end 
of the north aisle, All the old walls have 
been restored, no rebuilding having been done 
except where entire disintegration had taken 
place, and. in all instances, the ancient charac- 
teristics of the work have been faithfully 
copied. The church has been enriched by 
several memorial gifts. Mrs. Wm. Jones has 
erected a stained-glass window, in the east 
end of the church, in memory of her husband, 
the patron of the living. it represents the 
Crucifixion of the Redeemer, in the two outer 
lights being inserted figures of the Virgin 
and St. John. The canopy work is copied 
from a window still existing in Evreux Cathe- 
dral, erected in 1402. Mr. J. H. Crane, of 
Okehampton, and members of his family have 
given a new altar and reredos, carved in oak, 
the back panels being filled with tapestry.— 
Worcester Herald. 

RESTORATION OF THE PARISH CHURCH, BAGLe.— 
The reopening of the nave, chancel, and aisle of 
the Parish Church, Eagle, took place recently. 
The nave erected is an exact replica of the 
old Norman architecture. The tower, which 
is Early English, is left intact. The treatment 
of the whole edifice, with the exception of the 
arcade, is Free Perpendicular, and the roofs 
are of English oak, while the floor is made of 
Hopton wood. The east window is by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, and Bayne. In the course of 
the restoration some Saxon work was brought 
to light. including the remains of a Saxon 
cross and Norman bases, which have been 
reproduced in the new fabric. The restoration 
was carried out, under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. T. Lee, architect, London, by Messrs. 
Bowmen and Son, Stamford, at a cost of 

„688“. 

RESTORATION OF BREADSALL CHURCH, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—The first portion of the restoration 
work, in connexion with All Saints’ Church, 
Breadsall. has been completed. The roof of 
the edifice has been retimbered with English 
oak, and the foundations have been under- 
pinned with blue brick and concrete. The 
architects were Messrs. Naylor and Sale, Derby, 
the contractor being Mr. A. Smith, Derby. 
The cost of the improvements has been 2, 000“. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, STIRLING.—The foundation 
stone of the new church which is in course of 
erection for the Roman Catholic denomination 
in Stirling was laid on the 4th inst. The 
church is Built from designs of Messrs. Pugin 
and Pugin. It is 134 ft. long, and from floor 
to ceiling will measure 55 ft. The outer 
walls are faced with Dumfriesshire red sand- 
stone, while the pillars and inside dressings 
are of white Prudham sandstone. The bap- 
tistry projects towards the right front, the 
corresponding projection on the left having 
the stair which leads to the choir and organ 
gallery, which are placed over the front of 
the building. The sacristies are placed at the 
chancel end, and there are confessionals on 
each side of the church, with a porch on the 
south side. 

Baptist CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, WAVERTREE, 
LivERPooL.—The foundation-stone of these build- 
ings was laid on the 26th ult. The buildings 
are designed in Perpendicular Gothic, freely 
treated; the facings are in whole white flints 
with red dressings. The block comprises 
church, having four vestries, large school-room 
with six class-rooms opening into it by means 
of swivel partitions, boys’ and girls’ cloak- 
rooms, heating chamber and coal store, and the 
usual conveniences. The plan of both church 
and school is based upon the Greek Cross. 


The church provides accommodation for a 
mixed congregation of about 1,175 persons. 
Provision is made for future extension by 
means of side galleries, which can be put in 
without structural alteration at any time. The 
whole of the seating is circular on plan, so 
that the entire congregation directly faces the 
preacher. The oontract was for 8,693/. The 
architects, whose design was selected in a 
competition, are Messrs. George Baines, and 
R. Palmer Baines, of London. 

New Free Mersopist CHURCH, Sour 
Sniztps.—The foundation-stones of the new 
Free Methodist church and schools at South 
Shields were laid recently. The buildings. 
will stand on a site at the corner of Birching- 
ton- avenue and Oxford-street, and the esti- 
mated cost of the work is 4,500. Mr. G. R. 
Smith is the architect, and the contractor 1s. 
Mr. W. J. Robertson. 

Wrst U. F. Cuurcu, Autos, N.B.—The im- 
provements in connexion with this church have 
now been completed. Messrs. Sydney Mitchell 
and Wilson, Edinburgh, were the architects. 
for the work, and the cost has been between. 
7,0002. and 8,0002. 

WESLEYAN MIssion HALL, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
—The foundation-stones were area laid of 
a new Wesleyan Mission Hall in Hill-street, 
Tunbridge Wells. The building, which has 
been designed by Mr. C. H. Strange, con- 
sists of two portions, the main meeting-room 
in the rear, and vestries and classrooms in the 
front. The former will be about 42 ft. long 
by 26 ft. wide, and apani of seating about 
200 people. The front building will contain a 
classroom on the upper floor, 26 ft. long by 
13 ft. wide, large enough to accommodate a 
class or meeting of fifty persons. This room 
will have openings into the main meeting- 
room, making it available as a gallery. Be- 
neath, on the ground floor, will be two rooms, 
fitted as a vestry on the one side, and a. 
kitchen on the other, but these will be- 
enclosed only by partitions or curtains so that, 
if necessary, the whole of the ground-floor 
space can be thrown into the meeting-room. 
With the addition of the gallery and ground- 
floor rooms, ‘the total accommodation for a 
public service or meeting will be from 250 to 
260 persons. The heating will be by hot-water 
radiators, and the lighting by electric light. 
The amount of the building contract is 1, 172“. 
and the contractors are Messrs. J. Jarvis and 
Son. 

New WEsLEyAN SunDay ScHooL, HAtlirax.— 
The memorial-stones of a new Wesleyan 
Sunday school, at Halifax, were laid recently. 
The plans for the work have been prepared by 
Mr. A. G. Dalzell, architect, and the esti- 
mated cost, including site, is 6,0002. 

New Sonpay SCHOOLS, SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.— 
The new Sunday schools, which have been 
erected in connexion with the Wesleyan chapel, 
Sutton-in-Ashfield, were opened recently. he: 
new school has a hall, which will seat 650 
people; there will be, when complete, sixteen 
class-rooms, and, by utilising these, 800 people 
can be accommodated. The internal wood. 
work is of pitch-pine; the building is lighted 
by incandescent lights. The cost is 3,056/., in- 
alae of the site, which cost 750. The 
schools are situated in Welbeck-street, adjoin- 
ing the old school. Mr. H. Harper, architect, 
of Nottingham, designed the building. 

CHANCEL AT ORPHANAGE, BRIXEAM.— The 
foundation-stone has just been laid of the 
chancel and sanctuary of the British Seamen's 
Orphan Home, Brixham. The new building is 
to be carried out in accordance with the plans 
of Mr. E. Appleton, architect, of Torquay, a 
member of the committee, and it will be 20 ft. 
by 12 ft., with a small side vestry. There will 
be a chancel arch with screen between the- 
school and the chancel. 

Schools, NortH Sutetps.—The Queen 
Victoria Schools, North Shields, are situated 
in Coach-lane. Accommodation is provided: 
for 1,350 pupils on two floors, each floor hav- 
ing ten class-rooms and 2 halls. The 
one on the first floor is 92 ft. long by 28 ft. wide. 
There are two cookery rooms on the third 
floor, accommodating fifty students each. Each 
class-room is fitted with dual desks, and left- 
hand light is obtained in every case. The 
frst part of the school was built by Alderman 
Jos, Elliot, contractor, of North Shields. The 
new portion has been erected by Mr. Thomas 
Patterson, contractor, of North Shields and 
Whitley Bay. Mr. J. T. Heslop had the 
plumbing contract, and Messrs. Harding and 
Co., Whitley Bay, the decoration. The heat- 
ing contract has been in the hands of Messrs. 
Emley and Sons. The electric lighting and 
fans were installed by Messrs. Dagman and 
Ryder, of North Shields. The North of Eng- 
land School Furnishing Co. are responsible 
for the furniture and fittings. The plans have 
been carried out by Messrs. Marshall and 
Tweedy, architects, Newcastle, under whose 
superintendence the buildings have been 
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erected. The plans were selected in competi- 
tion some five or six years ago, when the firm 
was Messrs. Marshall and Dick, who designed 
the whole scheme.—Newcastle Chronicle. 
WORKHEN’s DWELLINGS, SHEFFIELD.—New 
workmen’s dwellings are to be erected on the 
Croft area in Sheffield. The new buildings 
will accommodate 322 people, and the cost 1s 
estimated at about 24,962/. The plans for the 
work have been prepared by the staff of Mr. 
C. F. Wike, the City Surveyor. 
„New Lisrary, Kerrerinc.—The new free 
library at Kettering, situated in Sheep-street, 
was opened on the 7th ult. The structure is 
built of red brick, with Ketton stone windows 
and dressings. The contract was awarded to 
the Kettering Co-operative Builders, whose 
tender was for 7,145/. The architects were 
Messrs. Goddard and Co., of Leicester. The 
library is a one-floor building, with 130 ft. 
frontage and a depth of 85 ft. 


MonicivaL ART GALLERY AND MvseEvmM, 

Bristot.—A_ new block of buildings has been 
erected in Queen’s-road, Bristol, to serve for 
the double purpose of a municipal art galler 
and an extension to the museum. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. W. Cowlin 
and Son, Bristol, from plans prepared by Mr. 
Frank Wills, architect. 
_ A8YLUM at Bancour, EpinsurcH.—A meet- 
ing of the Edinburgh Lunacy Board was held 
on the 23rd ult., at which a report by Dr. 
Keay on the accommodation to be provided in 
the eight additional homes for patients at 
Bangour was submitted. Dr. Keay stated that 
the five wood and iron villas already built 
would eventually accommodate 225 male 
patients of the quiet and easily managed class, 
with the staff required to look after them. It 
was expected that they would be chiefly em- 
ployed on the farm and in the garden and 
grounds of the institution. The architect had 
in preparation plans for four homes, provid- 
ing accommodation of a similar kind for quiet, 
easily managed, female patients. In these 
industrial homes they should have accommoda- 
tion for 415 patients—225 males and 190 
females—of the quietest, most trustworthy, 
and most easily managed class. It could not 
be expected, however, that all, or nearly all, 
the patients who would be sent would be quiet 
and easily managed. He would, therefore, re- 
commend that the remaining four houses, 
making up the eight which it had been re- 
solved to build, should be designed to 
accommodate these troublesome patients. Two 
of the houses would be for male patients and 
two for females, and they would accommodate 
seventy-two of each sex. If the arrangement 
was carried out as proposed there would be 
accommodation for 337 males and 302 females, 
a total of 639 patients. The report was ap- 
proved, and plans prepared by Mr. Blanc of 
the four homes were remitted to the Building 
Committee.—Glasgow Herald. 


Messrs. Broapwoop’s New Premises.—In 
connexion with Messrs. Broadwood’s new 
show-rooms in what was formerly Limmer's 
Hotel, which were mentioned in a Note in one 
of our recent issues, we may here add that 
the extensive structural alterations and the 
decoration of the premises were carried out 
from the plans and under the supervision of 
Mr. H. Tanner, jun., by Messrs. Patman and 
Fotheringham, The hot water fittings were 
carried out by Messrs. Mitchell and Co.: 
the lifts by Messrs. Richmond and Co.. and 
the electric wiring by Messrs. Rashleigh 
Phipps and Co. Mr. Thomas was the clerk 
of works. 

WoRKMEN’S DwWELLiIncs, HELENSBURGH, N. B. 
—New workmen’s dwellings have been erected 
in Maitland-street, Helensburgh. The new 
buildings consist of an east block and a west 
block, each of four stories, and attics, and 
each contains about twenty separate dwellings. 
There are ten one-apartment, twenty-three 
two-apartment, and ten three-apartment houses 
in all, and those above the ground-level are 
entered from balconies, which are reached by 
steel and concrete bridges from the staircase 
block, which block contains two staircases. 
In addition there are wash-houses, water- 
closets, a creche, and caretaker's house on 
the ground floor, and there is also a hall 
(capable of seating 100 persons) and committee- 
room in the back block. Messrs. John Burnet 
and Son, architects, Glasgow. prepared the 
plans for the work. 

New CLUnHOUSE, CRAIL, N. B. A new club- 
house is now in course of erection at Bal- 
comie Links, Crail. The work is being 
carried out from the designs of Messrs. John 
and T. W. Currie, architects, of Elie, at a cost 
of 7001. 


New Post Orrick AND Liresoat House, LLAN- 
pupno.—On the 20th ult. the new post office 
at Llandudno was opened. The premises are 
situated in the main thoroughfare from the 
railwav station to Mostyn-street and the 


Parade, and stand on a site 150 ft. long by 
45 ft. wide. The elevation to Vaughan-street 
is treated in a free Renaissance style in golden 
buff terra-cotta, from Mr. J. 8. Edwards’ 
works at Ruabon, with teak doors and win- 
dows. The main entrance, through a teak- 
wood vestibule, leads into a large public office, 
fitted up with horseshoe counter, writing 
spaces, telephone box, etc. This part has a 
Minton-Hollins glazed tile dado all round 
with tile floor to the public space, and woo 
floor behind the counter. Behind the public 
office is a sorting office, and between the public 
office and sorting office is a special enclosure 
where registered letters are dealt with, and 
on a raised level, commanding the whole of 
the ground floor, through glazed screens, is 
the chief clerk’s office. At one corner of the 
sorting office is a room for messenger boys, 
and, in the rear thereof, bicycle-house, truck- 
shed, etc. In the basement is the boiler- 
house, by which the premises are heated on 
the low-pressure hot-water system. Approached 
by two separate staircases from the rear of 
the sorting office are two common rooms for 
men clerks and postmen. There is a private 
entrance for staff, and a staircase connecting 
the different floors. On the same day the new 
lifeboat house in Lloyd-street, Llandudno, was 
opened. The building has been erected of 
limestone, and has a timbered slated roof. 
Both buildings are from the plans of Mr. G. A. 
Humphreys, architect, Llandudno: 

New Lisrary, Barnet.—The new library at 
Barnet, which has been erected in connexion 
with the Hyde Institute, was opened recently. 
The new building has been erected in the Re- 
naissance style, and has a frontage of 46 ft., 
the walls being 20 in. thick. The flooring is 
of oaken cubes, diagonally laid. The plans of 
the building were prepared by Mr. T. 
Jackson, R.A., and most of the work was 
carried out by Messrs. Shillito, contractors. 

Gotr CLUB HOUSE, Bancor.—The new golf 
club house at Bangor was opened recently. 
The building has been erected at a cost ex- 
ceeding 1,000/. from the plans of Mr. Ernest 

Woods, C. E., Bangor. Messrs. J. and R. 
Thompson, of Dublin and Belfast, were the 
general contractors for the work, the plumb- 
ing and gasfitting being carried out by Mr. 
W. Morrow, Bangor. 

EXTENSIONS TO THE SANATORIUM, St. HELENS. 
—The new extensions to the St. Helens Cor- 
poration Sanatorium, at Peasley-cross, were 
opened on the 26th ult. The enlargements con- 
sist of a large pavilion, a small pavilion, a 
discharging ward, a new mortuary, and sixteen 
additional bedrooms, the total area now 
covered being Sa. Ir. 36p. The total cost of 
the extensions has been 8.750/., and the work 
has been carried out under the supervision of 
the Borough Engineer, Mr. G. J. C. Broom, 
M. Inst. C. E. 

READING AND RECREATION Rooms, BELFAST.— 
The opening of the new recreation and reading 
rooms in Northumberland-street, Belfast, took 
place recently. The new building has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. W. J. Fennell, 
architect, and the general contractor was Mr. 
G. Callen. The plumbing work was entrusted 
to Messrs. Riddel. Ltd., Belfast; Mr. John I. 
Law carried out the gas-fitting; and the heat- 
ing arrangements have been fitted by Messrs. 
Musgrave and Co. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


STAINED-GLass WINDOW, CHRIST CHURCH, 
BELFAST.—This church was recently reopened 
after having been renovated and repaired. 
The improvements carried out consist of 
general repairs, painting, and decoration of 
the interior. A new stained-glass memorial 
window, representing the women at the tomb, 
as recorded by St. Mark, has been placed in 
the edifice. Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and 
Bayne, stained-glass artists, of London, 
executed the work: 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


ProroseD TUNNEL UNDER THE ELLBZE.- It is 
stated that the Hamburg Senate proposes to 
arrange for the construction of a tunnel under 
the Elbe. The Clyde tunnel at Glasgow has 
been taken as a model for this plan. II is 
intended that the tunnel shall run from the 
St. Pauli landing-place on the north bank 
of the river to the Steinwarder bathing 
establishment on the southern bank. It is pro- 
posed that two tunnels of 4°8 mètres internal 
diameter shall run beneath the river at the 
two points named, and passengers be conveyed 
by means of a lift at each extremity of the 
tunnel. The lifts are to be built to convey 
twenty, eighty, and one hundred and twenty 
persons respectively. The time of building 
is estimated at about from two to three years. 
It is proposed to collect a small charge upon 


persons and vehicles making use of the tunnel, 
with the object of eventually covering the 
cost of construction and working expenses. 
AIR-IĪNLET rox Drains.—A sheet, describing 
and illustrating a new patent air-inlet for 
drains, has been sent us by Messrs. Thomas 
Crapper and Co. Instead of the usual mica 
flaps, a copper dome is used, to which a sheet- 
copper counterweight is attached in such a 
manner as to hang immediately over the open- 
ing into the ventilating pipe. External pres 
sure of air is said to open the valve, and in- 
ternal pressure to close it; but the illustra. 
tions do not show clearly how this is effected. 
The satisfactory working of the inlet depends, 
to a large extent, on the nice adjustment of 
the weights of the dome and counterweight. 
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` MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Messrs. R. L. Curtis and Sons, surveyors, 
have removed their offices from 119 and 120, 
London-wall, to 11 and 12, Finsbury-aquare, 
E.C.—Banks’ Fireproof Construction Co. 
is now known as Banks’ Helical Fireproof- 
ing System, Limited.“ 

PoLanbD ARD LIrHUANIAA.— Reporting on the 
trade and commerce of these countries for the 
ear 1905, Mr. Consul-General Murray writes 
rom Warsaw that for the preceding two or 
three years, owing to See depression. little 
building was done, but last year better times 
and the wants of the growing population of 
the towns led to a considerable revival in the 
building trade. This has had a very good 
effect, not only on the iron industry, but also 
on the prices of cement and bricks, and in pro- 
viding occupation for a large number of 
artisans and labourers, who otherwise wouid 
be hard put to it to find work. The cement 
syndicate of Poland, started in 1900, was 
wound up towards the end of 1903, the imme- 
diate result of which was a considerable in- 
crease in the consumption of that article, owing 
to the fall of prices from 2r. 75c. to 2r. per 
barrel of ten pouds (360lb.). The united 
works of Poland sold in 1902 some 460, C000 
barrels, whereas in 1903 this figure rose to 
nearly 1,000,000 barrels, but this rise had uo 
beneficial effect on the industry from the finan- 
cial point of view, the large output and con- 
sequent cheaper production pelle more than 
counterbalanced by low prices. The German 
import of cement during 1903 was practically 
nil, as competition was out of the question at 
such low prices, after payment of a dutv of 
about Ir. 50c. per barrel of ten pouds. If, 
therefore’’ (comments Mr. Mures, „German 
cement cannot compete with the local article 
it would be all the more difficult for the 
United Kingdom to find a market in this part 
of Russia, even were it shipped to Dantzig, 
and from there by river to Warsaw. The 
industry must consequently be looked upon 
as purely local, and can only be of indirect 
concern to Englishmen interested in this 
country as giving an idea of the prosperity of 
trade and industry, the prosperity of the 
cement industry going hand in hand with the 
general prosperity of the country.“ The report 
goes on to say that the general depression 
which prevailed for the last four years, and 
consequent small amount of building carried 
out, brought down the demand for bricks and 
building materials to such a low figure that 
most of the brickfields in Poland, which had 
sprung up like mushrooms during the previous 
building fever, had to close again, and but 
few found it worth while to keep working. 
In 1903, however, came a renewal of building 
at Warsaw, which, competition being less. 
raised the price of bricks again, which stood 
at from ll. 68. 6d. to 17. 9s. 6d. per thousand 
throughout the year, though prices fell off a 
couple of shillings towards the close. This 
year (1904) was expected to be an exceptionally 
good year, as aach building was intended, but 
the war has in this, as in everything else, 
rendered credit difficult, and much of the pro- 
posed construction has been temporarily 
abandoned. The year 1903 was a good one for 
the timber trade, which had been in a bad 
way for the three preceding years. Prices 
ruled high both in Poland and Lithuania. The 
export of all sorts of wood for consumption in 
Germany is increasing, but the demand for 
wood (especially oak) from this district for 
the United Kingdom and France is diminish- 
ing on account of American competition. 

GERMAN CEMENT TRaDE.—This subject is dealt 
with at some length in the annual report of 
the British Consul-General, from which we 
gather that, after many fruitless endeavours. a 
„Sales Union,“ of fourteen cement works in 
Rhenish Wesphalia, was formed in December. 
1903, and this was followed by the establish- 
ment, in January, 1904. of the South German 
Cement Syndicate, with branch offices at 
Heidelberg, Würzburg, Stuttgart, Metz, and 
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Munich. The Rhenish-Westphalian Syndicate 
was formed (as a company with limited lia- 
bility) on condition that a similar contract 
should be entered into with the South German 
Cement Works. The extent to which ‘‘ mem- 
bers (Gesellschafter) participate, is deter- 
mined according to their productive capacity, 
that is to say, one share is allotted to each 
member for every 1,000 casks of annual pro- 
duction. The aggregate capacity of the four- 
teen works amounts to about 4,370,000 casks 
of 170 kilos. per cask, of which 2,337,000 casks 
were sold in 1902, and 1,181,222 casks in the 
first six months of 1903. The members bind 
themselves to seil cement only as agents of the 
syndicate, that is to say, to bane coment into 
commerce neither in their own name nor in the 
name of others, to deposit 1/. 5s. in cash for 
each share as working capital, and 22. 108. in 
bills for each share as security. Sales are 
effected exclusively through the sale office of 
the company. The syndicate does not sell 
any cement in its own name. When a member 
has sold 40 per cent. of his quota, further sales 
by him can only be effected on condition that 
the syndicate is empowered to substitute the 
particular brand sold by that of some other 
member of the syndicate. The syndicate col- 
lects the invoices. Members receive as agency 
commission whatever they succeed in obtain- 
ing for their own brand over and above the 
purchase price fixed by the syndicate. The 
price which the syndicate grants to the 
separate members (calculation price) is fixed 
every year before October 1 for the following 
business year. Settlement is effected at the 
end of the business year, and any surplus is 
divided among the members in accordance 
with their shares in the syndicate. If a mem- 
ber has sold less than 25 per cent. of his 
quota, or if a member, through his own fault, 
is in arrear with his deliveries, he loses one 
share of the profit for each 10,000 casks less 
sold or delivered by him. The organisation 
of the syndicate comprises the sale office, 
the committee of management, and the meet- 
ing of the members. For the present the ex- 
port trade is not included in the contract, but 
while members are permitted to export on 
their own account and in their own name, they 
are bound to announce the quantity sold to the 
sale office. A tax of 5s. for every ton ex- 
ported is levied by the syndicate. Taking the 
average of seventy-five cement works, the sale 
price per cask (170 kilos., exclusive of packing) 
receded in the year 1902, on account of the 
severe competition, to 3m. 62pf., compared with 
4m. 44pf. in 1901, 5m. 35pf. in 1900, and 5m. 
46pf. in 1899. Sixty-five cement factories were 
working in 1902, with an aggregate capital of 
6,933,5002., and 2,500,0002. consolidated debts; 
some works had reserve funds, the majority, 
however, large book debts. According to par- 
ticulars issued by a number of works, their 
sales in 1902 averaged about 60 per cent. of 
their productive capacity, so that there was 
at least a slight improvement over the pre- 
ceding year, in which the average was only 
46 per cent. How unremunerative the works 
were may be judged by the fact that only 
twenty-eight out of sixty-five made profits 
amounting, in the aggregate, to 297,000/., while 
the remainder had deficiencies totalling 
215,5002., and nineteen out of these thirty-seven 
factories had been working at a loss, n 
fifteen of the whole sixty-five had already 
undergone financial reorganisation. The divi- 
dends of those companies, which were in a 

sition to distribute them, varied between 

and 15 per cent.. In the year 1900, dividends 
of, and exceeding, 6 per cent. were distributed 
by thirty-six companies, in 1902 only by seven; 
dividends of less than 6 per cent. were dis- 
tributed by only eleven companies in the year 
1900, but by sixteen companies in 1902. In 
1900 only fifteen companies were unable to pay 
a dividend; in 1902, forty-three companies 
were in that position. Most of the works com- 
menced business in 1903 with diminished stocks 
and increasing employment. The foreign 
trade, which has considerably increased in 
recent years, is still on too small a scale to 
balance in any degree the disproportion be- 
tween the capacity of production and the 
home consumption. Last year the producing 
capacity was about 30,000,000 casks, but 
hardly more than 20,000,000 casks were ab- 
sorbed by the market, and it is obvious that 
an exportation which does not amount to quite 
750,000 tons, or, approximately, 4,500,000 caska, 
is too insignificant to be of any importance. 
The cement industry of Upper Silesja showed 
better returns as to employment, but an in- 
crease of prices was not possible on account 
of the severe competition. 

Housing IMPROVEMENT AND ‘TRANSFERABLE 
Bon Dm Leases IN Germany.—The German 
Government (according to a recent report by 
Mr. Consul-General Schwabach) has prepared 
a Bill to promote the erection of small dwell- 
ings, which are to be unimpeachable from 
sanitary, moral, and social points of view, 


and, at the same time, obtainable at a reason- 
ably low rent. One of the greatest obstacles 
in this connexion is the speculation in land, 
and in order to counteract this to the utmost 
extent it is proposed to render it incumbent 
upon urban and rural communal authorities 
to lay out and build streets, and parts thereof, 
whenever and wherever there is a need for 
dwellings. To encourage private builders to 
erect houses with healthy and suitably 
arranged apartments they are to be granted 
certain facilities in contributing towards the 
cost of street and road building, and it is 
intended to set aside any legal hindrances 
which may exist against granting such builders 
further advantages as regards reduction of 
drainage and water rates, building licences, 
Ko. Such priuleces are to be accorded to 
joint stoc companies, associations, and 
limited liability companies proposing to erect 
houses with small dwellings, without seeking 
to obtain a larger than the ordinary local rate 
of interest on the capital invested. In com- 
munes with more than 10,000 inhabitants 
special police regulations are to be issued for 
the use of living and sleeping rooms. Only 
such rooms may be used for living or sleep- 
ing as are approved as such by the police 
authorities, and these rooms must contain at 
least 10 cubio mètres of space and 4 
square mètres superficial area for every in- 
habitant over ten years of age. A large number 
of other detailed regulations are intended to 
promote sanitation and morality. It will be 
the duty of the communes to carry out the 
supervision of dwellings, while in towns with 
100,000 or moro inhabitants a special housing 
office (“ Wohnungsant’’) is to be established. 
The Imperial Ministry of the Interior, which 
has already freyuently granted building credit 
at low rates to mutual building societies, has 
lately purchased a building block of 8,200 
square mètres from the Saxon fiscal authori- 
ties for 12,000/., which it has assigned to the 
Dresden Savings and Building Society as a 
transferable building lease. The four-storied 
buildings to be erected upon it will contain 
300 dwellings, each comprising one to two 
rooms, a pantry, kitchen, and offices. On the 
ground floor there is a kindergarten for the 
children of the tenants, and for the social 
needs of the adults there will be provided in 
the basement a club room, with library and 
reading-room, baths, wash kitchen, and 
laundry. Each Wohnung” or set ef apart- 
ments will have a superficial area of from 
38 to 65 square métres at an annual rent of, 
approximately, 5s. 6d. per square mètre. Dur- 
ing the continuation of the lease, which has 
been concluded for a term of eighty years, the 
association pays the Imperial fiscal authorities 
interest amounting to 288/. 10s. per annum for 
the building plot. It is stipulated that the 
dwellings are to be let only to workmen, small 
tradesmen, and lower-grade civil servants, or 
persons on a social footing with these. Factory 
premises or workshops may only be erected by 
special permission, whereas licensed victuallers 
and the sale of spirituous liquors are pro- 
hibited. The rental for the dwellings may not 
exceed the amount necessary for the interest 
and amortisation of the capital expended in 
building the houses and their management 
and maintenance. A similar contract has 
been made between the Prussian fiscal 
authorities and the Civil Servants’ Building 
Society in Berlin, and for the present a plot 
of fifty acres at Dahlem, near Berlin, has been 
singled out for the erection of transferable 
leasehold houses. This contract is for a term 
of seventy years, and stipulates that factory 
premises, or other industrial plant causing 
noise, smoke, or smell, may not be erected at 
all, and restaurants or public-houses only 
with the special permission of the authorities, 
who undertake the laying out of the streets. 
The association pays the authorities interest 
at the rate of two per cent. per annum on the 
value of the plot, which has been fixed at 
7s. 6d. per square mètre, the said plot being 
available only for the erection of houses. 
Dwellings or sets of more than four apart- 
ments may not be erected as single habitations, 
but only as parts or sections of buildings. 
FRA Tries.—The Canadian Commercial 
Agent for New South Wales, Queensland, and 
New Zealand, in a report to the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, writes: — In the 
cities what is known in the trade as ‘ French 
tile’ is used for roofing. I have had an in- 
quiry whether a tile is not, or could not be, 
made of paper pulp that would take the place 
of the French tile. It may be that, if con- 
sideration is given to it, such a tile could be 
produced by a process somewhat akin to that 
used in making indurated fibreware. The 
objection to the French tile is its 
tendency to absorb moisture, thus increasing 
its original weight and creating a growth of 
vegetation that speedily discolours it. A fibre 
tile would be much lighter, be moisture-proof, 


preserve its colour better, be less liable to 
break than either slate or tile, suffer less from 
expansion and contractions through variation 
in temperature, and be free from the rattle ina 
storm characteristic of metal. Could a fibre 
tile be produced at a moderate cost, there 
would be a large demand for it in Australia.“ 

BuccixucH Hovse, RichMOND.— This fine old 
house, of the Georgian period, is offered for 
sale by its present owner, Sir John Whitaker 
Ellis, Bart., who is about to leave the neigh- 
bourhood. The house had latterly been a resi- 
dence of the Dukes of Buccleuch, and, with its 
beautiful gardens, and lawn that extends to the 
bank of the Thames, forms a well-known 
feature of the river-side just above Richmond 
Bridge. 

REBUILDING IN UPPER THAMES-STRERT, E.C.— 
A site has been cleared on the south side of 
the street between Broken Wharf and Castle- 
yard for Messrs. Lever Brothers’ new pre- 
mises, to be erected after plans and designs 
prepared by the late Mr. F. W. Tasker. The 

lace is so-called’’—says Stow—‘‘of being 
roken and fallen down into the Thames, 
and there formerly stood the inn, or town- 
house of the Bigods and Mowbrays, Earls and 
Dukes of Norfolk, as well as the engine, which 
was worked by horse-power and the water- 
house set up in 1594 by Bevis Bulmer for 
supplying that part of London with water 
raed from the Thames. Bulmer's water- 
works are depicted in the rare panoramic 
view, 1610, by Nicholas John Visscher of the 
river-side, of which an original print is pre- 
served in the King’s collection of maps and 
drawings in the British Museum. 

GREEK MarrLe TRADE. According to the 
annual report sent to the Foreign office by Mr. 
Consul Walsh, the British Company, Marmor 
Limited, is now pushing the marble trade of 
the Piræus with vigour, and has acquired most 
of the more important marble quarries in 
Greece, including those of the late Greek 
Marble Company, at Naxos, Antiparos, and 
Paros, where lay the quarries of the famous 
white statuary marble, called “ lychnite.“ 
This company sent last year to its various 
markets abrod the not inconsiderable amount 
of 1,175,233 cubic metres (about 1,537,500 cubic 
yds.) of different marbles, In addition to the 
export, there is a good market in the country 
itself for the white marble, not of the first 
quality, and the blue Melana marble, of Pen- 
telicus, for building purposes. In this con- 
nexion, it is, perhaps, worth mentioning that 
building blocks of marble, which are specially 
cut so as to be easily adapted to balconies, win- 
dow and door frames, etc., form one of the latest 
developments at these quarries. Great hopes 
are entertained of the development of the 
market in the United States of America, where 
the demand for Greek marble is increasing. 
The output of the quarries belonging to 
Marmor, Limited, in 1903, was 5,104,351 cubic 
metres. By far the larger portion exported went 
to Germany. The shipments to London were 
62,359 cubic metres of Pentelicus marble, 
4,564 cubic metres of Styra, and 307 cubio 
metres of Tinos; 920 cubic metres of Penteli- 
cus marble were also sent to Bristol. 

Java TEAKk.— Mr. Consul Fraser reports to 
the British Foreign Office that the output of 
Java teak (Tectona grandis) during the year 
1905 was most unsatisfactory. This was prin- 
cipally caused by the scarcity of labour, the 
large rice crop enabling numbers of regular 
wood-cutters to remain in their villages with- 
out working until their supply of rice was con- 
sumed. The year was also an abnormally wet 
one, and, therefore, not in favour of the 
output, which is estimated at about 3,531,600 
cubic ft., as against about 5,650,000 cubic ft. 
in 1902, and 4,944,000 cubio ft. in 1901. About 
353,000 cubic ft. were shipped to South Africa 
in the form of railway sleepers; the balance 
was exported as squares, logs, sawn wood, etc., 
to Burope caleny to the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom. A few small parcels were 
shipped to China, and during the last few 
months of the year regular shipments of 
from 10,000 to 14,000 cubic ft. were made to 
Bombay. It would appear that British India 
promises to be a good market for Java teak. 
According to the latest official returns, the 
area of the teak forests in Java at the end of 
1900 was 265,175 acres, of which 12,140 acres 
have been planted by the Netherlands Indian 
Government, the remainder being of natural 
growth. The average production of wood per 
acre may be taken as about 2,825 cubic ft. 

Royston CEMENT AND Brick Works.—At the 
Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on May 31, Messrs. 
Fuller, Horsey, Sons, and Cassell offered for 
sale by auction the freehold pre rty, known 
as the Royston Cement an rick Works, 
situate at Barrington, near Cambridge, about 
a mile from Shepreth station, on the G.N.R., 
to which there is a siding. The works occupy, 
with the farm lands adjoining, a total ground 
area of about 230a. 2r. 35p., and underlying 
the estate it is claimed that there are prac- 
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tically inexhaustible deposits of cement, marl, 
and gault clay, suitable for the production of 
high-class Portland cement and best white 
facing bricks. Erected on the property (ac- 
cording to the particulars furnished by the 
auctioneers) are substantial brick buildings 
forming the cement and brick works, fitted 
with modern, fixed plant, machinery, and fix- 
tures, equal to an output of about 300 tons 
of cement and lime, and 100,000 white facing 
and gault bricks per week. Included in the 
lot were also a manager’s dwelling-house 
offices, mechanics’ shops, and stores attache 
to the works; also a farmhouse and outbuild- 
ings, cottages, orchard, barn, etc., let, with 
the available surface land, at rentals amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 170/. per annum. It 
was explained that the entire estate was held 
in fee simple, subject to annual corn rents 
amounting to about 35/. 10s. The vendors 
were prepared to give possession of the pro- 
perty on completion of the purchase, and it 
was suggested by the acting auctioneer that, 
if a few thousand pounds were spent on neces- 
sary repairs, the estate would be worth up- 
wards of 50,000/, though, as it was desired to 
sell in order to close up certain transactions, a 
much less sum would be accepted. The first 
offer made was 12,000/., and this was in- 
creased by bids of 500/. cach to 15,5002. As 
no advance was forthcoming, it was announced 
that the property was withdrawn; but an 
intimation was given that for 20,000/., or per- 
haps a little less, the lot could be secured by 
private treaty. 

WHISTLER’s Peacock Room.—The famous 
Peacock Room, which Whistler designed for 
the late F. R. Leyland, in Prince’s Gate, was 
recently placed in the hands of Messrs. Ernest 
Brown and Phillips, of the Leicester Galleries, 
for disposal, and has been purchased from 
them by Messrs. Obach and Co., who will, 
in a few days, exhibit it to the public in their 
rooms in New Bond-street. The removal of 
this work of art at first appeared most difficult, 
but on examination it was found that the 
decoration was separated from the actual struc- 
ture of the room, and it has been removed and 
re- orected by skilful workmen in a most com- 
plete manner. The public will now have an 
opportunity of seeing the room exactly as 
originally designed. 

THe Roman Town UNEARTHED N DERBy- 
SHIRE.— The results of the recent excavations 
at the Roman fort of Brough, about midway 
between Bradwell and Hope, conducted by 
Mr. John Garstang, of Liverpool University 
College, are stated, with some details, in the 
Journal of the Derbyshire Archseological 
Society. It is considered established that 
Brough was the Roman station Anavio. The 


fort, as roughly defined by the excavations, is 


nearly a regular four-sided and walled 
enclosure, about 336 ft. inside length and 
275 ft. broad, with corners rounded to a curve 

and an arched gateway at each side, protected 
by flanking towers. The most important struc- 
ture within the walls was the pretorium. The 
feature in which the greatest public interest 
is taken is the underground chamber, contain- 
ing a well. During the excavation there were 
found numerous stones. animal bones, horns 
of the deer family, and of oxen, a few small 
coins of the IVth century, three fragments of 
a IInd century tablet, two Roman altars, a 
broken column, a large stone vessel, fragments 
of pottery, and certain smaller objects. While 
oxcavating the chamber, four fragments of a 
large inscribed tablet were discovered. The 
inscription tells of the work effected by the 
commander of Cohort I. of Aquitanians at a 
time when Julius Verus governed Britain, and 
Antoninus Pius was Emperor, about the 
middle of the IInd century. These fragments 
were all found in the pit or well within the 
pretorium, and, it is reasonable to believe, 
that the tablet iteelf was erected in the same 
vicinity to commemorate the completion of 
some work, possibly the building of the fort 
itself. Perhaps the poini of greatest local 
interest is the name of the cohort, Cohors I. 
Aqvitanorym. It is not su gested that this 
was a detachment specially detailed for 
engineering work. One of the altars found 
bears the words Deo Marti,” indicating its 
dedication to Mars. The objects found are 
being exhibited at the Buxton Museum. Mr. 
F. Haverfield (Oxford) has made some notes 
on the inscription on the tablet, which, he 
says, may be taken as showing that the fort 
at Brough was built, or repaired, or at least 
occupied about A.D. 158, and was apparently 
rebuilt later. Melandra Castle, near Glossop, 
with coins of Domitian, Marcus, Julia Mesa, 
and Severus, may have been occupied durin 

the same period as Brough. Slack, near Hud- 
dersfield, with coins of Nero to Hadrian, may 
have been both occupied and abandoned 
sooner. Templeborough, near Rotherham, 
may have also dropped out of military use 
before the end of the IInd century.— 
Manchester Guardian. 


THE BUILDER. 
Legal. 


ACTION AGAINST BUILDERS FOR 
TRESPASS. 


THE case of Ward v. Swain and others came 
before Mr. Justice Darling and a common 
jury in the King’s Bench Division on the 
õlst ultimo—an action by the plaintiff, a 
general dealer of Tooting, to recover from the 
defendants, Messrs, Swain and Selby, builders, 
Mr. Coulson, a contractor, and Mr. Johnson, 
a man working under the contractor, damages 
for alleged trespass. 

Mr. Biron and Mr. Doughty appeared for 
the plaintiff, and Mr. icketts for the 
defendants. 

Mr. Biron, in opening the case, said the 
claim was by the plaintif for damages in re- 
spect of a trespass which took place under the 
following circumstances. The plaintif was 
a man who had for some years carried on 
business in the neighbourhood of Tooting as a 
genera] dealer, and he also combined with 
that farming. In August, 1902, plaintiff 
obtained the tenancy of a house and land, 
called Bygrove House, Tooting—a tumble- 
down old building which had been allowed to 
fall into disrepair. The house and land, 
however, suited the plaintiff, and he had it 
upon an agreement by which he could be 
compelled to give up possession on a month's 
notice. The plaintiff held the house and land 
from the Heaver trustees, who were anxious to 
sell for the purpose of developing for build- 
ing. The trustees entered into a contract to 
sell to Messrs. Swain and Selby, but they 
forgot to give his client a month's notice. In 
February of this year, the defendants came on 
to the plaintiff’s land and, without leave or 
licence, committed the acts of trespass com- 
plained of—viz., damaging the fences, and 
cutting down trees, etc. 

His lordship asked what the defence was. 

Mr. Ricketts said that the defence was that 
defendants had leave and licence to go upon 
the land, and, further, that the plaintiff had 
notice to give up possession. 

The plaintiff, in his evidence, said that on 
February 17, he gave the defendants leave to 
deposit some scaffolding poles on the ground 
Messrs. Swain and Selby stating that thev had 
bought the land for building purposes. Plain- 
tiff said this was news to him, as he had re- 
ceived no notice to quit. Later in the day, the 
defendants, without leave, broke down one of 
his fences, and put some scaffolding on the 
land. On February 18, defendants burnt the 
bushes and puiled down the trees on the land, 
and erected a carpenter's shop in the orchard. 
On February 25 an interim injunction was 
granted restraining the defendants from inter- 
fering with tho land during his tenancy. 

For the defence, Mr. Harry Coulson stated 
that at no time did the plaintiff make any 
protest against what they did. In fact, the 
plaintiff gave permission for the scaffolding, 
etc., to be placed on the land. 

In the result the jury awarded the plaintiff 
251. damages. 

Judgment accordingly. 


THE LIABILITY FOR DEFECTIVE 
DRAINS. 


Ar the West London Police Court recently, 
there was a summons against Mrs. Nunn, of 
Binfield-road, Clapham, in respect of an 
alleged defective drain at 45, Melrose-gardens, 
West Kensington. Mr. A. B. Watson sup- 
ported the summons on behalf of the Ham- 
mersmith Borough Council; and Mr. Stuart 
Bevan, barrister, represented the defendant. 
Complaint was received from the occupier of 
the house about bad smells, and the sanitary 
inspector made a test and found a leakage. 
Notice was then served on the owner contain- 
ing a detailed account of the work necessary 
to be done to remedy the defect. Mr. Watson 
pointed out that the owner had not availed her- 
self of the right of appeal to the London County 
Council, as provided in section 211 of the 
Metropolis Management Act, and, therefore, 
according to the decision laid down in 
“ Clerkenwell Vestry v. Feary,” the only 
question for the magistrate to decide was 
whether the notice was properly made out and 
served. Mr. Stuart Bevan contended that, 
inasmuch as the requirements set out in the 
notice really amounted to a reconstruction of the 
whole drainage system in the house, the quest ion 
of the validity of the notice was quite within 
the province of the magistrate. The require- 
ments, continued learned counsel, were pre- 
cisely similar to those established under the 
London County Council’s regulations of 1901; 
and, as the latter only applied to new build- 
ings, the Borough Council were clearly 
endeavouring to put on the owner an obliga- 
tion that was not even imposed by the London 
County Council. The Borough Council could, 
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if the drains were irreparable, have instituted 
proceedings under the Public Health n 
Act in respect of a nuisance. r. Rose 
decided, on the point of law, that the notice 
was a construction notice, and, therefore, 
liable to revision at his hands; and, after 
hearing evidence, he held that the notice was 
invalid, and dismissed the summons. 


—— SS 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


10,005 of 1903.—E. F. CLARKE: Burners for 
Gas Stoves, and other similar purposes. 


According to this invention the area of the 
orifice through which the gas is ee into 
the mixing chamber or tube is capable of being 
varied from that necessary to pass the maxi- 
mum quantity of gas required; for example, by 
a stove of the maximum heating capacity to 
that required for a stove of the smallest 
capacity, or to a complete closure of the 
orifice so that thus the flame is capable of 
being regulated with precision to the extent 
required to ensure perfect combustion and 
the highest efficiency. According to the inven- 
tion, also a movable member is mounted upon 
the gas inlet pipe. and means are provided for 
18 0 the position of this member with 
reference to the gas inlet pipe to vary the 
quantity of gas passing into the mixing tube 
or chamber. This member advantageously 
consists of a valve-stem, adapted to enter the 
gas inlet pipe to any required extent, so as 
partially or wholly to close it, and this valve 
stem may be provided with a tapered ex- 
tremity, or, as is preferable, with a number of 
inclined faces, by means of which the annular 
space between the valve-stem and the gas inlet 

ipe orifice, or the space between the inclined 
faret on the valve-stem, and the gas inlet pipe 
orifice, is adjusted in area, and thus admits a 
greater or less quantity of gas as may be re- 
quired according to the size and capacity of 
the stove, and according to the height and 
extent of flame required. 


10,013 of 1903.—A. GouicHtLy: A Safety Sup- 
port for Window Cleaners, and others. 


A safety support for the use of window 
cleaners, and others, consisting essentially of 
two bars held parallel with one another by 
crossbars, one end of each of the said parallel 
bars being upturned and returned; rings at 
the ends of the bars opposite to the upturned 
ends; a bar to slip through the said rings and 
of greater length than the probable greatest 
width of the window opening, in connexion 
with which the support is likely to be used: 
runners free to slide on the parallel bars near 
the upturned ends of the said bars; a hanger 
to each runner, and having a projecting and 
somewhat upwardly-inclined arm, the free end 
of which is bifurcated: a pin upstanding from 
each runner, and a platform having holes to 
put over the said pins. 


10,891 of 1903.—J. C. Setrars: Moulding 
Bricks, Blocks, and other articles. 


According to the invention, a base-plate or 


support is provided, to which are attached a 
plurality of parallel or substantially parallel 
plates or partitions, at any desire istance 


apart; and at the end of same, and at right- 
angles thereto, a removable bosrd or boards 
or plates which board or boards or plates 
are adapted to rest on or against the 
parallel plates or partitions. The ends of the 
plurality of moulds so formed are closed by 
means of a plate which is adapted to move up 
to, and close the moulds during the moulding 
operation, and be removed when the mouldin 
of the articles is completed, and it is requi 
to eject them. This end plate, may, in some 
cases, be hinged or pivoted to the base-plate 
or support, and swung into and out of position 
as desired (a suitable stop or stoppers being 
provided to retain it when in position for 
moulding), or the plate may slide in grooves 
provided on the base-plate for this purpose. 
The side of the mould or moulds is removable, 
as stated, and comprises (when ornamentations 
or patterns are to be imparted to the articles 
being moulded), two movable boards or plates, 
555 of wood, the inner board, i. e., the 
oard next to the row of moulds and having 
the patterns on it, being drawn back and away 
from the parallel partitions after the moulding 
operation is completed, and it is required to 
eject the moulded articles. 


11,075 of 1903.—O, Drergicnxgrr: Tron Inser- 
tions for Cement or Beton Ceilings, Floors, 
and Roofing. 


Flat-iron insertions for concrete ceilings and 
roofing of great supporting power, and ering 


All these applications are in the stage in which 
ige to the grant of Patents upon them can 
made. 
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a large supporting surface for concrete, thus 
avoiding He danger of the latter being cut 
through, characterised by the flat-iron through- 
out its length—between the ends bent in the 
well-known manner round the cross-iron 
situated on the well—being twisted round its 
own axis into a spiral shape as often as re- 
quired, so that its cross-section continues to be 
brought into different positions, and invariably 
in the same direction of twist. 


13,057 of 1905.—H. C. Wess and A. A. WEBB: 
Bath-water Systems of Private Dwelling- 
houses. 


A bath-water system, supplying a bath from a 
clothes-boiling furnace or copper, or the like, 
which consists in providing means for closing 
the open top of the furnace or copper water- 
tight or airtight, and arranging in conjuno- 
tion with this closing, water, air, or steam-pres- 
sure supply, by which the water in the fur- 
nace can be forced or made to flow out of the 
furnace into the bath. 


15,283 of 1903.—W. MeEaxkIn: Windows. 


According to this invention, the slides and the 
slide rails of the sashes are cross rebated, and 
to effect this economically, the machine- 
moulded lengths of wood are prepared with a 
groove on their contiguous faces of a depth 
equal to the intended rebate. At the pivot, 
the full width of the rail is cut away to this 
depth, and replaced by a metal piece 
Streng hening it, and forming also a bearing 
for the pivot. The rebates above and below 
the pivot are then readily formed by cutting 
away the wood to the right or left of the 
groove provided. 


17,366 of 1903.—A. CLARK: Folding or Collap- 
sible Gates, Window Guards, and the like. 


The invention consists in a form of collapsible 
frame, in which a series of horizontal members 
are 8 by vertical posts and connected 
together by links forming a lazy tongs 
arrangement, having balance weights provided 
if necessary to facilitate the raising or lower- 
ing of the frame. In carrying the invention 
into effect, according to one form, the vertical 
guide- posts are formed of T-section, the hori- 
zontal prise members consisting of two bars 
riveted together with distance pieces between 
them. wo or more of these horizontal 
members are provided with a roller at each 
end, which rollers work on the guide-posts. 
The connecting links are pivoted to the hori- 
zontal bars at the centres of the former, the 
ends of the connecting links being provided 
with pins adapted to work in horizontal slots 
in the sliding bars. By means of these links 
the horizontal members are kept parallel and 
equidistant. 


17,673 of 1903.—THE CoaLBROOKDALE COMPANY, 
LTD., and D. SINCLAIR: Fireplaces. 


A fireplace, consisting in the combination with 
a fire basket of a canopy or sliding shutter, 
and a back brick projecting forward almost, or 
quite to, the canopy or sliding shutter, and 
having a series of holes or notches cut through 
the upper part for the escape of the gases 
whereby the residual heat of these gases is 
largely taken up by the brickwork and 
radiated into the room. 


26.737 of 1903.—F. Harpgr and A. Doman: 
Hinges. ; 


Hinges, characterised by the top and bottom 
sockets being attached to, or forming part of, 
a back plate, which is so slotted that the strap 
and pins are secured thereto with the back of 
the strap knuckle working flush with the back 
of the plate. 


5,571 of 1904.—C. A. SOUTHWICK: Automatic 
Controllers for Return Traps of Heating 
Apparatus. 


In a heating apparatus having a steam 
generator, means, including a return trap, to 
return condensation water to the generator, a 
receiver in which such water collects, and an 
inlet for the trap, communicating with the re- 
ceiver, the construction, arrangement, and use 
of means to control automatically the speed of 
Operation of the trap in accordance with the 
rate of accumulation of the condensation water 
in the receiver. 


5,651 of 1904.—G. Barker (C. H. Phillips): 
Apparatus for Flushing Water-closets, Sup- 
plying Domestic Botlers, and other similar 
purposes. 

This consists in the combination with a tank 

having an outlet, of an inlet valve, and auto- 

matic means for opening the inlet valve when 
the tank is emptied, and closing the inlet valve 
when the tank is filled, comprising an open 
receptacle for water which is filled and 
emptied in the operation of such means, the 

1 of which receptacle is such that when 

filled it will exert an excessive valve-closing 

Pressure on the inlet valve. 


7,035 of 1904.—P. Jensen (C. Arnesen): Ex- 
tension or Dining-room Tables, and the like. 


This invention relates to an extensible rail for 
dining-room tables, and the like. The con- 
nexion between the staves or bars of the rails 
is formed by clamping-irons, which are fixed 
on the bars near their ends and slide in 
grooves in the outer edges of the adjoining 
bars. These clamps are so arranged that one 
such at the one end of the rail engages with 
grooves in the adjoining bar, whilst the clamp 
at the opposite end of the rail is fixed on the 
last-named bar and engages with the grooves 
in the outer edges of the first- named bar. In 
this manner any two neighbouring bars of the 
rail engage with each other by means of two 
clamps, of which one is fixed on one of the 
bars at one end of the rail, while the other is 
fixed on the other bar and at the opposite ends 
of the rail. As these clamps are fixed at 
opposite ends of the adjoining sides of two 
bars, they serve at the same time as stops, 
which prevent the bars from being pulled quite 
apart. Stoppers are also applied for the re- 
turn, a piece of wood being for this purpose 
inserted in that end of the groove where the 
rail slides out. The edges compassed by the 
clamps are a little narrower than the bars 
themselves, in order that the ends shall not 
reach beyond them. 


7,557 of 1904.—J. P. PIKE: Gas Stoves. 


A gas stove, distinguished by having the 
burner or burners arranged in the passage in 
such a way that the heat, travelling along the 
passage, passes round the outside of the oven, 
oiler, or other chamber to be heated before 
escaping into the flue. 


7,764 of 1904.—G. Levy: Certain kinds of 
Latches for Doors, and other similar hinged 
parts. 

A door or like latch in which a sliding spindle, 

to which is attached knobs, carries an inclined 

piece, to act upon another inclined piece of a 

shifting locking bolt, which is thereby operated 

to release or free the catch-piece of the latch. 


12,372 of 1903.—A. S. NEL8ON AN D A. STEWART: 
Valve Apparatus for Controlling the Dis- 
charge of Water, Spray, Sand, or the like, on 
roadways and other tracks. 


The apparatus comprises an outer casing of 
cast-iron or other suitable metal, preferably 
constructed in two portions, with flanges for 
the purpose of bolting the portions together. 
An inner plug is provided, formed in such a 
manner, and provided with such holes or ports 
suitably shaped as will, upon the plug being 
caused to revolve, bring the holes or pc rts 
into such position as will allow the liquid to 
flow from the main pipé, either from above 
or below the plug, to any of the desired direc- 
tions, either singly or conjointly at will, through 
branch pipes to perforated pipes or sprinklers 
situated in any convenient position upon the 
vehicle. A spindle provided with a hand-wheel 
or lever, or handle, or the like, is furnished 
with indicating letters, figures, or othet 
characters to indicate the position of the hcles 
or posts in the valve, and suitable stops are 
also provided for the purpose of locking the 
controlling device in the off or in any other 
desired position. 


5,713 of 1904.—G. H. THURSTON: 

Ore Breakers. 
A rock and ore breaker, consisting of a crush- 
ing head formed of a vertically grooved cone- 
ent core portion, having cam surfaces ex- 
tending to the grooves, and a cone-shaped 
mantel provided with lug mechanism engag- 
ing cam surfaces of the core portion, whereby 
both parts are held in engagement and rotated 
simultaneously in operation, or may be 
separated whenever desired. 


6,830 of 1904.— D. D. McBean: A Method and 
Means for the Construction of Subaqucous 
Tunnels and the like. 


A tunnel construction, consisting of a fixed 
subaqueous working chamber, covering and 
enclosing the site, or a cross sectional portion 
thereof, a section of the upper portion of the 
tunnel tube constituting the roof thereof, and 
the walls thereof being seated upon bed-rock, 
or extending to a sufficient depth in other 
material to prevent lateral inflow during the 
work of exaavation. 


7,437 of 1904.—W. L. H. HMILroN: Manufac- 
ture of Metal Pieces or Tessaræ, used tn the 
Construstion of Mosaics. 

This invention has for its object to protect 

the pieces or tessars composed of two or more 

layers of material by covering with an upper 
or surface layer of glass or enamel the edges 

and sides of each piece or tessar~a in such a 

manner as to give to the under layers com- 

plete protection from damp, and, at the same 
time, to render impossible the falling away of 
the glazed or enamelled surface. 


Rock and 


7,605 of 1904.—F. Von HARDTMUTH: Lead 
Pencils, Crayons, and the like. 

A pencil having a movable core or lead, 
and provided with a hook or the like for pull- 
ing out and fixing the said core in ition, the 
said hook or the like being made of wood 
fibrous material, ebonite, horn, or the like, and 
provided with an enlarged end part having 
an inclined surface, by means of which the 
core can be wedged in the desired position. 


= 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 14.—By DILLEY, Son, & READ (at 
Huntingdon). 


Alconbury Weston, Hunts.—“ The Hil Farm,” 
96 a. 1 r. 8 p., f. and c., y. r. 125. £2,300 
Brington, Hunts. — A freehold farm, 
221 a. 1 r. 10 p., y. r. 160ũlI¶ll 2, 850 
May 19.—By WALTER LUDLOW & BRISOOR 
(at Birmingham). 
Knowle, Warwick. —“ The Springfield Hall 
Estate, 616 a. 3 r. 28 p., f. (in lots) .... 23,585 
By W. & 3. FREEMAN (on the premises). 
Highbury.—19 and 21, Hamilton-rd. (Highbury 
Park Livery 8 u. t. 16 yrs., . r. 
72. 108. (with good will)) 310 
May 20.—By THOMAS HAWKES & Co. (at 
Minehead). 
Cutcombe, Somerset. — North Wheddon 
Farm,“ 90 a. 2 r. 5 p., f. .....ccccecece 2,875 
By DOowS Err, KNIGHT,& Co. (at Walthamstow). 
althamstow.—4 to 10 (even), Colebrook-rd., 
u. t. 72 yrs., g. T. 18l., w. r. 1102. 122. 490 
May 24.— By FRASER & HEIGH. 
Kentish Town.—59 to 71 (odd), 77, 79, and 
81, Leverton-st., u.t. 61 yrs., g. r. 26l., y. r. 
, ß 4,855 
26, 28, 30, 32, 33, 35, and 87, Falkland-rd., - 
u. t. 58 yrs., g.. 28., y. r. 313. 3,480 
By SIMMONDS & Co. 
Norwood.—6, Shirley-villas, u. t. 92 yrs., g. r. 
/ ear een siane sig eras 290 
By WAGSTAFF & Sons. 
Holloway.—62 and 64, George’s-rd., area 
4,500 ft., , 8 480 
May 25.—By BISLEY & SONB. 
Bermondsey.—76 to 81, Enid-st., u.t. 18 yrs., 
g. T. 18l., w. r. 2027. 166 620 
9 and 10, Cadbury- rd., u. t. 62 yrs., g. r. 9., 
// AWA 580 
By W. BRACKETT & SONB. 
Catford.—10, Rushey- green (s.), u. t. 77 yrs., 
g. r. 201. 68., Y. r. 88. 625 
By DYER, Son, & HILTON. 
Lewisham.—17 and 18, Lewisham-pk., u.t. 70 
yrs., g. r. 2 ., y. Tr. 120ũuu )... 950 
26 and 29, Lewisham-pk., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 
r 8 . 1,830 
63, Lewisham-pk., u.t. 70 yfrs., gr. 15., 5. T. 
If ( 550 
Lewisham -- pk., I. g. r. 92., u. t. 70 yrs., g. r. nil 
„ E aseea even eens eos 8 180 
Dulwich.—76, Adys-rd., u.t. 71 yrs., B. F. 52., 
/ A kas sine eee 840 
By GREEN & LINES. 
Chiswick.—34 to 40 (even), Annandale- rd., 
u.t. 75 yrs., g. r. 251. 48., y. r. 2012. 108. .. 1,365 
By V. S. LEIGH. 
Old Ford.—27 and 29, Ford-st., u.t. 59 yrs., 
r. 122., / eros awieleoc en 885 
Pec -—104, Kimberley-rd., u.t. 69} yrs., 
gr. 42. 108., e. r. 86 ce eee ee 265 
By MATTHEWS, MATTHEWS, & GOODMAN. 
Holloway.—Hillmarten-rd., i.g.r. 16., u. t. 88 
YIB., Belo U verest ust seas OA asera 230 
By Guy & Son (at Hailsham). 
abana, etc., Sussex. — “ Bowlers and 
„ Haglye Farms, 136 a. 1 r. 38 p., f. (in 
„ ee cacl eee ewes 8 2,775 
By N. Easton & Son (at Hull). 
Brough, Yorks.—‘‘Glenrock ° and 12 a. 
1 r. 0 p., f. % „eee „ee „e „„ „ „ „0 6,300 
May 26.—By CHANOBLLOR & SONS. 
Kew Green, Surrey.— White House,“ f., p. 850 
By C. O. & T. Moors. 
Hackney-road.— Nos. 298 and 295 (8.), f., y. r. 
851. eseeeeses 6 6 „ 66 „ „% „6% „% 6 „„ „6 „ „66 „ (EK E „.ö⅜ W 1,060 
Commercial-road East.—27, White Horse-st. 
(8.), f., wor. 201. 166 eee ce ceee 205 
Stepney i and 15, Brenton-st., c., w. r. 
5 0 12. 9 „ „ „2 0 % „„ „ „ „„ „6 „ „ stooo’ eee N 475 
9, Repton-st., c., w. r. 271. 6ꝶ1 . 225 
35, Samuel-st., c., w. r. 26. 255 
Limehouse.—90, 92, 94, and 944, West India 
Dock-rd. (hopi and workshops), area 6,000 
it., f., Y.T. 146. 103. os hve se i's eee 2,220 
64, West India Dock-rd. (s.), c., e.r. 55. 615 
5, EET EA „ C., OF. 555 515 
Poplar.—439 and 441, East India Dock-rd., 
u. t. 69 yrs., g. r. 102. 10s., y. r. 602. ...... 560 
By HARRIE STACEY. 
Reigate, Surrey.— Wray Park, Brightlands 
and 1} acre, f., y. T. 180. 22 ⁊ . 2,850 
By STIMSON & Sons. 
o f. g. rents 1641. 7s., 
reversion in 92 yrs... ml. . ` 4,125 
V f. g. r. 5l., reversion in ai 
eo 0 % % % %% „% „% 6 6% % „„U U // %% „ „% „%% „„ „% „% „% „% % „ 0% „ ease 1 
Forest Gate. — Romford- rd., f. g. rents 12J.,rever- 
sion in 81 „rasa. 3 815 
Sutton, Surrey.— Ringstead - rd., f. g. rents 401., 
reversion in 84 yr ·2O2Ld»d 3 . 1,000 
Forest Hill.— Upper Colfe-rd., four freehold 
residences (named), y.r. 1007. 166. ...... 1,000 
Battersea.—104 and 106, Livingstone-rd., u.t. 
604 yrs., g. T. 112., w. r. 721. 168. ........ 410 
15, 17, and 19, Howie-st., t., w. r. ii 880 
Balham.—119, Broomwood-rd., u.t. 761 yrs., 
gT. 7. 78., J.. 417 @eseane [EE EE EE SE S] e E E „ „ „ 850 
New Cross.—6 and 7, i u. t. 
a yrs., g. r. N., w. r. 672. 1222. 550 
59, 61, 65, and 67, Barlborough-st., u. t. 
711 yrs., g. r. 163. 10s., w. r. 141%. 10. 1,165 
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By D. L. Gooos. 
Acton.—20 and 22, Gloucester-rd., u. t. 61 yrs., 


. T. 122., w. r. 627. GG Umm cee £400 

Anerley.—102 and 106, Croydon-rd., u.t. 91} 
yrs., B.r. 24., Ver, 1200 „3 1,150 

By STOKES & PINDER. 

Caledonian-road.—155, Copenhagen-st. (s.), 

u. t. 36 yra., g. r. 241. 108., y. r. 104 JJ. 475 
By VENTOM, BULL, & COOPER. 

Barking Creek, Essex. —Fisher-st., Lower“ 

and“ Bangor Wharves, f., y. r. 7501. 5,000 
By WALTON & LEE. 

Lewes, Sussex.—— The Malling House Estate, 

z 51 ua. 2 r. 14 p., fili. e 9,500 
By WORSFOLD & HAYWARD. 

Camberwell.—20, 22, 24, and 26, Mawbey-rd., 

f., y.r. 158“. 886888. bs Sos 1,750 
By BARBER & SoN (at Wellington). 

Malinslee, etc., Salop.—The Old Park and 

Stirchley Estate, area 180 a. 1 r. 20 p., f., 

including mines and minerals (in numerous 

// ³ĩ·¾˙¹ꝛ.. mx 3,015 

May 27.—By W. A. BLAKEMORE. 
Kilburn.—167, 169, and 171, Canterbury-rd., 
u. t. 59 yrs., g. r. 18/., w. r. 931. 122. 735 
By DOLMAN & PEARCE. 
Holloway.—39 and 41, Pemberton-- ter., u. t. 

80 yrs., g. r. 101., y. r. 90ũi.LLLE 960 
Hampstead.—5, Lawn-rd., u.t. 461 yrs., 

g. r. 172., er. BSL. 2. . eos 650 

By PERCIVAL Hopson. 
Stamford Hill.—6, 14, and 16, St. Andrew's 

Pavement (s.), u.t. 79 yrs., g. r. 30l., y. r. 

77%%%/% md m T 3,600 
Tottenham.—427, West Green-rd. (s.), u.t. 63 

yrs., g. r. 71. 108., y. r. 36llʒll .. 320 

By REYNOLDS & EASON. 
Islington.—Arlington-sq., i.g. rents 631., u.t. 23 
VIS, A Fs £0le r bbe eke be ee 435 
Linton-st., ig. rents 55/., u.t. 23 yrs., 

Fl epee s talc T 380 
Walthamstow.—19 and 21, East-av., f., y. r. 722. 950 
Kingston, Surrey.—Eden-st., freehold granary 

and malting premises, area 12,000 ft., 

p. (including goodwill) ....... S 1.570 

By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 
Hackney Wick.—26, 28, and 30, Victoria-rd., 

u. t. 61 yrs., g. r. 152., w. r. 1012. 888. 670 
Poplar.—76, 78, 88 to 94 (even), Teviot-st., 

u. t. 61 yrs., g. r. 252. 108., w. r. 2181. 42. 1.840 
Blackwall.— 22, Prestage-st., f., w. r. 311. 4. 325 
Stepney.—1 to 9 (odd), Duckett-st., u. t. 13 yrs., 

g. T. 121. 128., w. r. 81“. 188. eee 250 

By S. WALKER & Sox. 
Whitechapel.—39, 45, 47, and 51, Whitechapel- 
rd. (8.), f., V. T. 436m. 8,480 
49, Whitechapel-rd. (The Victorian Restau- 
rant), f., y. r. L202, 1... ccc ccc cece ce 2,650 


Contractions used in these liste.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent: l. g. . for 
Improved ground- rent; g. r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; e. r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; d. r. for quarterly rental: y. r. for yearly rental; 
u. t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum: yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; eres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue: gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b. h. for beer-house; p. h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices ; 8. for shops; ct. for court. 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 8. 


Royal Institution.—Professor Svante Arrhemus, of 
Copenhagen, on The Development of the Theory of 
Electrolytic Dissociation.” 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 4. 


Royal Institution.—Sir W. Martin Conway, M. A., on 
“ Spitsbergen in the XVIIth Century,” II. 3 p. m. 


Northern Architectural Association. — Visit to West 
Hartlepool. 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—The Annual 
Dinner, at the Holborn Restaurant. 7 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineere.—Visit to the new 
buildings of the University College Hospital, Gower- 
street, London, W.C. 8 p.m. 


y” MONDAY, JUNE 6. 

Royal Insitute of British Architects.—(1) Special 
General Meeting. The Chairman to move that the 
following words be added at the end of the first clause 
of by-law 8 :—" After the 31st December, 1906, every 

rson desiring to be admitted a Fellow shall be required 
fo have passed the Examination or Examinations 

ualifying him as an Associate. But in special cases 
the Council by the votes of three-fourths of such 
Members of the Council as are present and voting at a 
meeting of the Council shall have power to dispense 
with such Examination or Examinations.” (2) The 
* Fifteenth General Meeting (Business and Ordinary). 
(a) To receive the Report of the Scrutineers appointed to 
direct the election of the Council, Standing Committees, 
etc., for the year of office 1904-5. (5) To elect candidates 
for membership under By-laws 7, 8, and 9. (e) To 
resume the discussion on “The Plenum System of 
Ventilation,“ adjourned from the Meeting of Decem- 
ber 4 last, on the occasion of the Paper by Messrs. 
Wm. Henman and Henry Lea on the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Belfast. 8 p.m. 

Society of Engineers.—Mr. Percy G. Scott on “ Rail- 
way Surveys and Design in New Countries.” 7.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 9. 

Institution of Blectrical Engineers.—Annual General 
Meoting. 5 p.m. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 11. 

Edinburgh Architectural Aseociation.—Visit to ‘Castle 
Campbell. 

St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society.—Visit to the Church 
of St. Marvy-le-Bow, at 2.30 p.m., and afterwards to 
St. Mary Aldermary at 3.15, and St. Mildred, Bread- 
street, at 3.45, under the guidance of Mr. Philip 
Norman, F. S. A. 


THE BUILDER. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. G.—R. B.—F. T. (Below our limit).—H. §.—J. F. 8. 
amount should have been stated). — A. H. M. (Next 
week). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejeeted communica- 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, manuscripts, or other docum: nts, sent to or 
5 at this office, unless he has specially asked for 

em. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated b the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commis: ion to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

All communications regarding lite and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR, those 
reluting to advertisements and other exclusivel 
ness niitters should be addressed to THE PUBLI 
aud nut to the Editor. 


busi- 
HER, 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and Quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


a BI ES, &e. 
s. d. 
Hard Stocks 1 16 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles 1 13 0 ù š 15 
Facing Stocks ... 2 12 0 25 99 99 
Shippers — 2 10 0 99 i 72 
Flettons . 10 0 ýs at railway depôt. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 113 0 is is 16 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 0 35 i as 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 15 is is 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire... 4 4 0 Je j ‘š 
Do. Bullnose ...... 410 0 30 55 95 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks... 4 8 0 n s j 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers ..... . 13 0 0 47 i 55 
Headers 12 0 0 75 ii +6 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats 17 0 0 75 j š 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 és ji fè 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 R 95 50 
One Side and two 
Ends... 19 0 0 y os nr 
Two Sides and 
one End 20 0 0 ie a sò 
Splays, Cham- 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers, and Header 12 0 0 ii 8 a 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats 14 0 0 75 5 a 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 ʻi 50 ís 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 b ss As 
One Side and two 
Ends — —— —V— 2 0 0 rT) 99 ry 
Two Sides and 5 15 ae 
one End ......... 15 0 0 ò 25 ŝi 
Splays, Cham- 
oe 7 1 14 0 0 os 9 57 
n y 
White and 
Dipped Salt 
Glazed ............ 2 0 0 dé less than best. 
8. e 
Thames and Pit Sand.........7 3 per yard, delivered. 
es Ballast.......... e 6 0 i 51 
Best Portland Cement ...... 30 0 per ton, i 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 5 i 
NoTE.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime 128. Od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 
Batu Stone—delivered on road wag- s. d. 
gons, Paddington Depét e.. 1 64 per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Depét .......... 3 1 814 „ jò 
PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 


waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico we 2 1 95 55 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depét, or Pimlico Wharf... 2 22 i ò 
8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks . , 1 T pertft. cube, deld.rly.depét. 
r wW uhh 5 5 
Greenshill ee —— 2 x 3 
N in blocks... 24 29 os 
Red rsehill 2 5 92 99 


CloseburnRedFreestone 2 0 . 5 
Red Mansfield „ 2 4 a s 


YORK STONE—Robin Hood Quality 


landings sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 3 per foot super. „ 
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STONE. — (continued). 
8. 0 
6 5 two sides 3 6 i j 
itto, ditto ........0...... t. super. deld. rly. d 
3 in. sawn two sides ER as 
ala bs (random sizes) 0113 ï 


2 in. to 24 in. sawn one É 
Bizes) . . . . DeF 35 ñ 
12 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 35 


Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube, 
3 in. sawn two sides, 

nace nag sizes ores i 

under 40 ft. super.) t. super. 
6 in. rubbed two sides 


Ditto savas 3 0 55 ” 
3 in. sawn two sides 

(slabs random sizes) 1 2 s » 
2 a self-faced random ‘ 


gB 5 ” ” 
Hopton Wood (Hasa Bod) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 


sides landings 2 7 ft. super. 
deld. rly. depot 
oe 


= » „% 3 in. do. 1 24 n 
SLATES. 
in. in. £ B. d. 
20 x 10 best blue Bangor 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
20 * 12 „ „ 13 17 6 „ 5 
20 x 10 first quality,, 13 00 „ i 
20 x 12 „ ” » 13 15 0 22 57 
16x 8 ” 9 ” 7 5 0 17 5 
20 x 10 best blue Port- 
madoe 12 126 „ i 
16x 8 “á 12 6 „ w 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- j 75 
fading green. 15 17 „ 95 
20 x 12 * 93 18 7 6 22 ” 
18 x 10 ae » 13 5 0 és 55 
16 x 8 8 10 5 O0 , 5 
20 * 10 permanent green 11 12 6 a = 
18 x 10 y a 12 6 , is 
16 x 8 rT) 55 6 12 6 7 ” 


TILES, 


p and Valley tiles .. 3 7 per doz. „% » 


Do. Ornamental do ............ 72 „ oe 
Hi age . e . 4 Oper doz. 5 15 
Vallev tiles $r D n 
Best Red orMottled Stafford 
shire do. (Peakes)...... 51 9 per 1000 mi Se 
Do. Ornamental do 54 6 5 jó 45 
Hip tiles . .. 4 1 per doz. a> ae 
Valley tiillees 3 8 os 45 45 
Best Rosemary brand N 
plain tiles aaen. 48 0 per 1000 58 j 
Best Ornamental tiles 50 š 55 is 
Hip tiles . & Oper doz. 25 55 
Valley tiles 3 8 ,, js 100 
t “Hartshill” brand 
plain tiles, sand faced. 50 0 per 1(00 5 i 
Do. pressed . 47 ( „ j + 
Do. Ornamental do 50 0 oe = 15 
Hip tiles 4 0 per doz. s 15 
Valley tiles tees 8 35 és 55 
WOOD. At per standard. 
8. d. E x. d. 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
by 9 in. and 11 in 15 10 0 1610 0 
Deals: best 3 by . 14 10 0 15 10 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 
8in., and 3 in. by7in. and 8 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6.. 0 10 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconds 222. 1 0 O less thn best 
Battens: seconds e 010 0 „ „ w 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. , 9 0 0 9 10 0 
2 in. by 43 in. and 2 in. by 5 in. ., 8 10 0 9 10 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards 
l in. and 13 in. by 7 in. .... 010 0 more than 
battens. 
3 in. OOo cece ee onececccesesreecasceses eles nes 1 0 0 
è At per load of 50 tt. 
Fir timber: best mid. Danzi 
or Memel (average specification) 4 8 0 5 10 0 
eee e . 0 4 
eee ee *. $12 6 315 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) . . . ., 3 0 0 3 10 0 
Swedish balks ........ e 2 15 0 3 0 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 315 0 
JormeERs’ Woop. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, At per standard. 
3 in. by 11 in e . 23 0 0 24 0 0 
3 in. by 9 in. ee 21 0 0 2210 0 
Battens, 23 in. and 8 in. by 7 in. 17 0 0 18 10 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. 
11 in. 9 . 18 10 0 20 0 0 
* 3 in. by 9 in. 17 10 0 19 0 0 
Battens, 23 in. and 8 in. by 7 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Third Mead deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and ĝ in. ee mR 15 10 0 16 10 0 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
3 in. by 11 in. sae . 21 0 0 22 10 0 
Do. 8 in. by 9 in .. 18 0 0 19 10 0 
Bat tens FFF 13 10 0 15 0 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11C71·˙—·8³ͤÜ]L? UA wiataeeiasy caus: . 16 0 0 17 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in . 1410 0 16 0 0 
Bates 0 0 12 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
III! ⁵ĩ K 13 10 0 11 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 13 0 0 14 0 0 
Battens. . . .. 10 0 0 u 0 o 
White Sea and 1 — 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 14 10 0 15 10 0 
i „% 3 in. by 9 in. 1310 0 1410 0 
Battens................ . . 11 0 0 120 0 
Second white deals, Sin. by 11 in. 13 10 0 1410 0 
EP i in. by 9 in. 12 10 0 18 10 0 
99 29 ttens 2600 9 10 0 10 10 O 
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WOOD. (continued). 
| At per standard. 
E s. d. E s. d, 
piteb · pine: deals. „„ „666 . eevee 16 10 0 20 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra. .... 010 0 1 0 0 
Yellow Pine First, regular sizes 35 0 0 upwards. 
Odd ments . . . . 24 0 26 0 0 
Seconds, regular sizes. . ...... . . 210 0 2310 0 
Yellow Pine oddments . . 0 0 24 0 0 
Pine—Planks, per ft. cube . 0 3 6 05 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Loge 
per ft. cube... ..... O0 2 6 0 3 6 
sg “sabandeanrenenbenes 0 2 3 0 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube. 050 05 6 
Dry Wainscot , per ft. sup. as 
nn ² 58878 007 00 8 
in. do. do. 9955222206 %%% 40 0 64 — 
i Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 
basco, per ft. super. as inch. . 0 0 9 0 01 
| Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
Inch . . . . . ww. 0 1 6 0 2 0 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft.sup. 
as ine... . 8 s... O 0 10 01 0 
Teak, per load .. ; . 17 0 0 21 0 0 
American Whitewood Planks— 
peared Floorin 96 69 9 605 69696909 0 Soe _ 
ooring— er square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
hot. . . f ; 0 13 6 017 6 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched . . . 0 14 0 018 0 
lj in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ͥ( . e 016 0 100 
lin. by 7 in. white, plan and 
Shot. . . . 012 0 014 6 
Jin. 7 in. white, planed and 
match el . 012 6 015 0 
11 enw 7 in. white, planed and - 
matched ·ͥͥ . . . .. 0 15 0 016 6 
J in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V- jointed bras. 0 11 0 0 13 6 
ae 7in, do. do. do. 0 14 0 018 0 
in. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 0 11 6 
lin. dy 7 in. do. do. do. 0 11 6 013 6 
. 6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 
i JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
1 , In London, or delivered 
f Railway Vans, ton. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 2s. d. s. d. 


Compound 


Girders, ordinary 
sections . 8 2 6 . 9 5 0 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
soct ions. 5 7 17 6 8 17 6 
itch Plates e . 8 5 0 8 15 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns. 7 2 6 * 8 5 6 


METALS. ger ton, in London. 


{zoxs— 8. d. 8. d. 
Common Bars %%% % %% % % „„ 7 5 0 eee 7 15 
Staffordshire Crown ; 

merchant quality. .. . . 7 15 0 8 5 0 
Staffordshire Mar „ 10 0 0 — 
Mild Steel Bars.. . „~ 8 15 0. 9 5 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price . . 9 5 O0 . 910 0 

55 55 vaniz ed. 17 10 0 — 

(And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron (Biack)— e 
Ordinary sizes to 20 C. t . 9 15 0 — 
ae so HR Be %%% 10 15 0 o 
92 99 26 g. „6666 „0 12 5 0 eee =e 
Sheet Íron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 g. . .. . . 12 15 0 — 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 24 f. R 5 è — 
9 59 2205 ove 
Sheet fron, Gal flat, best quality- 
sizes g. . 5 0 — 
22 >» 22 g. and 24g. 16 10 — 
e „%% 0 18 0 — 


sp OM He „„. 900% 


ee 26 g. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 


~ 
0 
© 
oooo 8288 280808 


to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker 11 15 = 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 24 g. 12 15 — 

oe 55 95 26 8. 2 . 14 0 eee TS 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in e . 9 0 . 910 0 


(Onder 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
£ 8. d. £ s. d. 


Lrap— Sheet, English, 31b. and up 14 7 6 — 
Pipe in coils 65565 22 6 „ „66 66% „%%% 14 17 6 . = 
Pu pi 8 eoase 2 00% 3 T . ee — 

P rey 6 66 „ 6 6% %% %% %“ e — 
Vieille Montagne ton 27 5 0 — 
Silesia nn (E 27 0 0 ene — 

Corr 
Strong Sheet. . Per Ib 0 0 113 85 — 
Thin 5 r e 55 o 0 112 — 
Copper nails oon eee 9° 0 0 ll os — 

Brass— 

Strong Sheet. . 52 0 010 ... — 
Thin os ww ereereseeense (T) 0 0 ll eee — 
II- English Ingots ..... e” 01 4... — 
Sol DE- Plum bers. os 0 0 63 — 
Tinmen’s woeceoores 2% Oꝗ%%%%%ꝗ 97 0 0 8 . TIN 
Blowpipe......-- i 009. — 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. thirddsBᷣB(ͤ 23d. per ft. delivered. 

„ fourth. 18d. „. 15 
oz. third 34d. „ ae 

„ fourths.....- 25d. „ E 
OZ. thirds . 2 55 os 

» fourths a 7 3 

2 oz. thirds e Ogg 35 
„ fourth. ae: dé E 
Fluted Sheet, 15 m.. * p i 
re 21] Obie 4d. „ 73 

4 Hartley s Bolled Plate ...... ite 15 ee 
9 es 699 0 39 oe 

a 4 5 28d. „ 5 


THE BUILD ER. 


OILS, &c. £ s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels . gallon 0 1 5 
5 10 . e i ie 0 1 8 
Boiled „, „ in pipes or barrels. 8 0 1 8 
55 » 2 in drums 85 0 111 
Turpentine, in barrelss . . . . . a ` : 
5 m CAR ABRED. . . ew ew ec err taten 97 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 19 ? 8 
Dr 99 
Best Linseed Putty. per cwt. 0 6 6 
Stockholm Tar. . . barrel 1 12 0 
VARNISHES, &c. sa gallon. 
8. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ........esessoresseesseeresseo 08 0 
Pale Copal Oak . ... . . . . . . / 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic GaKkẽ ]! 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. .. . . .. ., 0 10 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches 0 14 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage. 012 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple 0 16 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copalͥw . . . 018 0 
Extra Pale ch Oil 1 1 0 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ...........-s:seseeesees 018 0 
ite Copal Enameelͥͥᷣͥ( . 140 
Extra Pale Paper . 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size . . . . . . . . 010 6 
Best Black Japan.. . 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stan .. . . . 0 9 0 
Brunswick Black... . . 0 8 6 
Berlin Black . . 016 0 
Knottin g.... . . 010 0 
French and Brush Polish ..............+ e 010 0 


PUBLISHERS NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel, 6112, Gerrard. Telegrams, “ The Builder, London.” 


THB INDBI (with TITLB-PAGE) for VOLUME LXXXV. 
to Deoamber, 1505) was given as & s DTT ae 


issue anuary 9 last. 
CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 


inn with 8 od, 
THE BIGHTY-F e of iha Bull Ter“ 


(bound), 


suzsonnlii VOLUME os oing Scott ihe on wil be 
on een 
ERS, VOLUMEN ed each. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 


OCOMPETITI 

CORPORATE BODIES 

PROSPECTUSES OF 
TENDER, LEG. 


SITUATIONS VAOANT, 
SHIPS, TRADE AND 


, COUNTY 
PUBLIO COMPANIES, 
AL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &o., T0. 


OTHER 


PARTNEBRSH 
GENERAL ADVE 


COUNOILS 
SALES BY 


APPRENTICE. 
SEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 


%%% 


2. 64. 
Os, 6d. 


PREPAYMENT Is ABSOLUTELY WRECESSARY. 


Postal O 
Publisher 


— 


Advertisments for 
THREE o’olock p.m. on THURSDAY, 
im: in the any whi 


on 
rapper should be in by T 


of ob iay eaoh Oe 


ALTERATI 


ONB IN 


ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must 
TEN o’clook on WEDNESDAY MOBNING. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, 
MONIALS, To., left at the Office in to ad 
strongly recommends that of the latter OOPIES ONLY 


Communications 


us not later than 
cannot 


Smith Bros 
H. Henly 


Saints Church, 
Son, architects, 


hens & Bastow 
Yalters & Son.. 
J. Browning 


Ste 
E. 


READING CASES {py 


—. .. — ͤ (—— ͥ —— — 


TENDERS. 


BALRATH (co. Meath).— 
wing and alterations to residence and stables 


Shaw, architect, 36, 


post ( 


for insertion under this 


and 


n some 


F. Douglas Osborne. 


£2,100 
1,820 


| McDonnell, Drog- 
heda® 


BRISTOL.—For the erection of first section of 
Fishponds. Messrs. Lingen Barker & 
9, Clare-street, Bristol :— 


£4,300 |G. Humphreys & 
4,186 Son 
4,158 E. Love.. 
4,109 R. Wilkins & Son.. 
3,873 | E. Clark, Bristol“. 
3,537 S8. H. East wood 
3,488 


sent, but all sums should be remitted 
ers, payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed 
of “THE BUILDER,” Oatherine 


by 
to the 


A ose intended for the 
VE noon on WEDNES- 


TESTI. 
and 
be 


PERSONS sdvertising fn gue BUILDER” may have Replics 
addressed to the Office, Street, Garden, W. O., fres of 
velopes 


NINEPENCE BACH. 
carefully packed) la. 


heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must reac 
10 a.m. on Thursdays. 
ublish Tenders unless authentica 
the architect or the building-owner ; 
publish announcements of Tenders accep 
amount of the Tender is given, nor an 
the lowest Tender is under 1001., unless 
tional cases and for special reasons. ] 


«a Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


N.B.—We 


ted unless the 
list in which 


excep- 


For the erection of a new 


at the 
Mr. F. 


ck-street, Dublin :— 


£1,790 


All 


2,993 


619 


June 4, 1904) eee 


CHESTER-LE-STREET.—For water-supply works 
at Usworth, for the Rural District Council. Mr. 


J. H. Mole, surveyor, Chester-le-street. Quantities by 
Surveyor :— 
J. Tweddle & J. Coton & 
Co. s.. £995 14 6 Son ...... £708 11 8 
J. Archibald 893 15 0 Bush by 
W. Straugham 871 14 10 Sons .... 679 18 8 
W. & T. Lant.. 825 0 3 W. Elliott .. 647 17 4% 
J. Carrick.... 795 10 0 J. G. Rutter 
Bland & Co 789 10 0 & Sons, 
J. Laidler Washington 
Son 714 9 7 Station? .. 618 19 11 


is, REE ROE 
CLONES.—For additions and improvements to 
Ardrumsee Church, for the Very Rev. L. J. Canon 
O'Neill. Mr. W. A. Scott, architect, 72, Hollybank- 
road, Drumcondra, Dublin :— 
P. Duffy, Carrickmacross® .....- £728 2 0 


ee C 
COMPTON (Berks.).—For building villa residence, for 
Mr. W. A. Hughes. Messrs. Cowell & Shaw, architects, 

49, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. :— 
H. J. Trinder, Caversham, Oxon“ 


Ta Da aa 
CROYDON.—For about 900 yds. of 12-in. and 900 
ds. of 9-in. sewer, Plough-lane, Beddington, for the 
ural District Council. Mr. R. M. Chart, Surveyor, 

Town Hall, Croydon :— 

Johnson Langley, Silver Arcade, 
Leicester ......sesesesosoeseooeeo 


TOO eee ee 
CROYDON.—For erecting two padded rooms at 

infirmary, Mayday-road, for the Guardians. Mr. F. 

West, surveyor, 23, Coombe-road, Croydon :— 
Sedgwick Bros., Trant-road, Thornton Heath“ £109 


ee 

EAST GRINSTEAD.—For sewerage works, Forest- 
row, for the Rural District Council. Messrs. Bailey- 
Denton, Lawford, & Symons, engineers, 9, Bridge- 
street, Westminster :— 


£2,200 


Pethwick Dixon & Co. £11,846 2 2 
Bros. .... £13,941 0 0 Wilkinson 
W. Manders 13,020 0 9 Bros. .... 11,834 0 0 
F. Osenton 12,691 00|Peerless, 
F.W.Trimm 12,543 0 0 Dennis, 
B. Cookes & Oro ieee 11,267 0 0 
So. 12,513 0 0 J. Jackson, 
K il Ungback Forest 
& Co..... ; 00 Gate“ 11.140 8 1 
J. & T. Binns 12,414 16 8 J. G. Pickard 10,054 13 2 
Wallis & Co. 11,948 4 5 


pide een —— 

EX ETER. —For new wall along the riverside, from 
Exe Bridge to Shootin Marsh Stile, for the City 
Council. Mr. T. Moulding, City Engineer and Sur- 


veyor :— 
. Harris, Clysthydon, near Exeter .. £3,695 19 0 
e a 


FERRYHILL (co. Durham).—For rebuilding the 
Wilkinson, architect, 


Manners ... 
Mann 
Howe, West : 
Hartlepool* 1,400 0 0 


e re a 
GUILDFORD.—For converting the old boiler house 
at Millmead into a public mortuary, for the Town 


Council. Mr. C. G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns 
Gate, Guildford: 

A. J. Gibson £320 | A. Franks. . £258 
R. Wood ......-+-- 274 | R. Smith, Guildford“ 238 
Tribe & Robinson 262 


HITCHIN.—For 
ae in Brand-street, for Mrs. 
„Walter Graves, architect, Winchester House, 
London, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. Henry Gritten & 
Son, Westminster, 8. W. :— 
W. Seymour & Son £1,120 W. Jeeves“. £1,062 14 6 
F. Newton 1.097 


— — 

HITCHIN.—For alterations and additions to Wine 
Warehouse, “Bancroft,” for Mrs. Robert Hood Baker. 
Winchester House, 


erecting block of three shop 
Robert Hood Baker. 


ê, Tiford-lano, 


. TTT 
ILFORD.— For widening Loxford Bri 
w, Surveyor 


for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. 8 
to the Council, Town Hall, Ilford: — 
D. T. Jackson, 104, Ripple- road 
Barking, Essex“ £748 16 10 


Fa ee 
KILMARNOCK.—For permanent way construction, 
excavation, concrete foundations, etc. (Contract No. 10, 
Electric Light and Power Supply), for the Cor ration. 
Messrs. Kennedy & Jenkin, engineers, 17, ictoria- 
street, Westminster, 8.W. :— l 
D. Kerr & Co., Ltd., London® .. £22,784 6 6 
67: L 


LINCOLN. For erecting public elementary school, 
Monk's- road, for the Lincoln Education Authority. 
Marn W. Watkins & Son, architects, Suver-street, 
Lincoln: — 


F. Messo m £7,050 | H. 8. & W. Close.. £6,555 
8. & R. Horton 6,961 | W. Wright & Son, 

T. Cuthbert ...... 6,700 Lincoln .... . O, 
Mawer Bros 6.632 


TTT 
LONDON. —For the erection of casual wards, Water- 
loo-road, Victoria-park, N.E., for the Bethnal Green 


Board of Guardians. Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 76, 


Finsbury-pavement, E.C. Quantities by Mr. C. H. 
Goode, 22, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 
Wellerman H. Lovatt .. £5,650 0 0 
Bros. .... £7,163 0 0 F. & T. Thorne 5,647 00 
A. Porter. 6,091 0 08. E. Moss & 
R. A. Lowe 5,989 0 0 CO.. s... 5,600 00 
F. G. Minter 5,987 0 0 J. Appleby & 
A. Reason 5,947 00 Sons...... 5,590 0 0 
Whitehead & W. Lawrence 
Co., Ltd 5,892 0 0 &Co. .... 5.487 0 0 
F. & A. Wil- H. Kent .... 5,420 0 0 
ott...... 5,798 0 J. Ferguson 
C. Dearing & COs. tetas 6,397 18 7 
Soon 782 0 0 Foster Bros. 5,231 0 0 
Leslie & Co., 
Ltd. ...... 5,697 00 


TENDERS—Continued on page 621. 


’ Sewer, Ann-street, etc., Blairgowrie 


Painting, 


House, Surgery, etc., Wesley-road, Armley 
- Repair R/ onee ⁵ĩð d ĩ E E 
‘Repairing Roadway Girders, Victoria Bridge, Chelsea 


-Carting Work 


` District Fire Station, Odsal Top 


*Erection, etc., of W 


- Additions to Hatton Farmsteading, 


Engines and Exhausters 


Pa nting Externally Twelve Schools 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


Extension of Mill, New Lane Mills, Laisterdyke .... 
Painting and Colouring Council Schools 
Two Dwelling-h'ses, Houseley Hall-lane, Chapeltown 
Milling Menne 8 
Steel Sole- plates. Clips, etg/-UOmU mP ü 
Making-up Lyttleton- road, Stech ford 
Draining, etc., Parkfleld-a venue, Rusholme 
Sewering, Paving, etc., Marwood - street 
Draining, etc., Brunt-stredd 
Draining, etc., Parkfleld-atreet .......... 2.0 e eee 
2,800 lin. yds. of Creosoted Morticed Fencing 
etc., at Workhouse, Thrapston 
Cloverhill. Ayr 


692 22 „„ „4% 


Hospital, 


ae eee ewes ease ene sere ez eevee ee 


*Laying and Maintaining Compressed Asphalte Paving 


Normanton Isolation Hospital, Featherstone 


CEE E r r E E 


Repairing Carriageways, Victoria Bridge, Chelsea 
Sea Wall ß ate wee eee 
Excavation from Bed of River 
Street-making, Part of John-street, etc., 
Farmhouse, Burthy-row, St. Enoder 
SG Seed A 7⅛ ]mm.] u ⁰ydyt y ede rs 
Alterations, etc., Rehoboth Congre. Ch., Brynmawr 
Street Works, Clive-ter. and Church-st., Ynysybwl.. 

Broken Whinstone............cccceccececeeceees 


6562 2655 „„ „ „446 


‚———ᷣ t i: „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „6 


Pair of Houses at Cwmffrwdoer ern 
Five Dwelling-houses at Field Head, Kirkheaton .. 
Three Self-contained H’ses, etc., Stephen-st., Consett 
Mosaic Paving of Engine Room Floor 
Plumbing, etc., Tem porary Hospital, Swinton Schools 
Painting Outside of Crumpsall Workhouse ........ 
Superstructure of Temp. Hospital, Swinton Schools 
Primitive Methodist Church Schools, Abbeydale-road 
Painting, etc., at Children’s Homes, Rothwell Haigh 
eee etc., at Union Offices, Hunslet 


ese „„ eee 


5565595523532 „ „ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ ee ee seve ee 


Enlargement of Water Filter Pran Layland Green.. 

Vicarage, Newr n rere ree oe 
Road Works, Whitton-road VVV e 
Agricultural Draln PA DCS a ciaee iar ⁵ĩ K ĩ⁵ĩ ü •• 


` Repairs to Labourers’ Cottages in Dulec . ... 


New Road, etc., Gilfach Bargoed ....... r 
Materials ooo anete enea a 88 
Alter., etc., Caersalem Newydd Bap. Chap.,Tirdennaw 
Casual Working es les „ Workhouse, New Romney 
Painting, etc., Calverley Hospital, Thornbury ...... 
Restoration, Muiryhall Croft Dwelling H'se, Urquhart 
Additions to Broomhill chad eit tte Urquhart.. 

hanbryd 
Pair of Semi-detached Villas at Heaton............ 
Painting 4,500 lineal yds. of Iron Fencing, also Bridge 
Stone-breaking Machine and Screcning Plant 


Sewerworks, Lower Hove, Plymstock ............ 
Paving, etc., of Carriage wayy s eee 
Granolithic Work on Footways .........ccceecees 
Retort Bench ........sesesssseseseseseoe ET 


Condensers 6 wks 5-9 Keele ces sks & „„ 
Boiler 


652 5% %%% „„ „„ eee eee ee „„ „„ „ „ ee tee ese 


- Additional: Rooms for Nurses at Cardiff Workhouse 


Electric Lagh t Installation, Uphall Lighting District 
Superintendent's House, Royal Victoria Hos., Belfast 
Three Sliding Partitions at Schools 
Gamekeeper's Cottage, Dykeside, Birnie .......... 
Alterat’ns, etc., Wesleyan Methodist Chp, Teignmouth 
Making-u Streets . e 
Relaying Sewer at Tynybedw ....... ard weap eles aves 
Granite ; 
Alterations to Protestant Hall, Enniskillen ........ 


New Coastguard Buildings at Leven, Fife 


Repatrs, etc., Hartley University Coll. come 


Colouring and Whitewashing Thirteen Schools 


Condensing Plannnnnů . e 
Materials, Cornsay Colliereeerrrr r 
Cleaning and Painting Poulton-road Schools 
Cleaning & Painting Riverside Schools, Desmesne-st. 
Wesleyan Chapel, Exelby, near Bedale......... oe 
904 tons of Broken Granite „ 
765 tons of Broken Whinstone .............-. 
3,675 tons of Broken Furnace Slag ¢ or Limestone. Ses 
370 tons of Broken Ballast ..... ee e 5 
Tem ann.. 50e Gee be S 


' Thirty-four Dining Benches at Workhouse 


Painting, etc., Fingerposts, Milestones, Fencing, etc. 
Police Court at Merthyr Tydfil 


eoee eee eer eee rose ve 


Painting, ete., Bethlehem Congregational Chap.. Rhos 
‘ Farmhouse and Pair of Cottages, Chisledon, Wilts .. 


- 


Painting Railings, Central Park, Ilford 
_ Paving Ley-street, Ilford 


Sao. ð dd eek Teele eee 
Mission Hall, etc., Troed yrhlin⁊ViVv́è̃nn 
Painting, Repairs, etc., Uplands Schools, Bexley Heath 
Cl!!! A a aTa 
Lancashire Boiler 


e. eevee ese %% „ „ „„ „6 „„ oo 
„62 226 „„ „„ „4 „4 


Painting Pavilion and Bandstand 


G5 „„ 6 „„ „ „„ „„ 


Rebuilding Fox and Hounds Inn, Bridestowe 
Making-up Russell-road 
Granite, Wickham Market 
Carting Road Mater! ee seers 
Four Dust VOUS: icici oe cae cares ewe e's ee ee 


CONTRACTS. 


By whom Advertised. 


eecese eae se 


Halifax Education Committee 


Messrs. J. & W. Kayhyuyhr 
Warrington Property Purch. Com 
Dublin & Blessington 8. Tram. Co. 

Yardley R.D.C 


Sones „ 6% „ 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplled by 


T. Barker & Son, Engineers and Architects, 5, Bank-st., Brad ford 
J. Lord, C. E., Town Hall. HalifaOOOdꝝoůVdnsnsnsnsnsns 
E. Hutchinson & Son, Surveyors, 18, Howard-street, Rotherham 
T. Longdin, Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Warrington 
P. H. McCarthy, 32, Bachelor's-walk, Dublin 
A. W. Smith, Eng. & Surv., Council Ho., Sparkhill, nr. Birm'ham 


eaeeeree ase 


Manchester Pevi, ete., Committee ! Paving, etc., Department, Town Hall, Manchester....... . 
O. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
Lancashire County Council........ W. H. Schofield, County Surveyor, coum Offices, Preston...... 
The Guardians Master of Workhouse ..........-..-sececesecee ORTE ddan Se 
Ayr District Committee ......... D. W. Shaw, 5, Wellington-square, Ayr Pre ee era aes 8 
Portsmouth Town Council ........ The Clerk. Town Hall, Portsmouth Kn... 
. W. H. Fearn ey, Architect, Station-lane, Eee ones Yorks. 
Dr. J. Lamonby ........... ... . . C. F. Wilkinson, Architect, 35, Park-square, Le Save Safed endive 
Croydon Borough Council ........ Borough- road Surveyor's Office, Town Hall 98505 e 
The r,» ĩ⅛ðù2V 8 Engineer's Department, County Hatt Spring-gardens, S. WW. 
o. o. 
Truro River Comics .......... | M. Lea, City Surveyor, Truro. „ „ . 
0. o. 
do. do. 
Crewe Town Council ............ G. Eaton-Shore, Borough Surveyor, Crewe ........... „„ 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Falmouth ...... Farmhouse, Burthy J Foe ⁰ͥũ a aa eee ee 
Bradford Cleansing, etc., Committee Superintendent Cail, Hammerton-street Depot F 
3 Kar roon & Faw ckner, Architects, 41, High-street, Newport. 
Mountain Ash U.D.C. ........... à . G. Thomas, Survevor to Council, Public Offices, Mountain Ash 
Gosforth U. D.· OOO. ©. En Baff, Surveyor, Council- -chambers, Gosforth .......0...... 
A o. 
Mr. A. Jeremiah ...........-.. --. | Mr. Jeremiah, Bridge End Inn, Cwmffrwdoer er 
e J. Berry, Architect and Surveyor, 3, Market- place, Huddersfield 
Mr. W. Aynsley ...... .........-.- |T. H. Murray, Architect and Surveyor, Consett ........ . 
Wimbledon U. D. CC Oe. | Electricity Works Offices, Durnsford- road, Wimbledon 
Bradford Corporation ............ | City Architect, Whitaker- buildings, Brewery- street, Bradford... 
Manchester Guar sus S 1 Murgatroy d, Architect, e Manchester . 
o. 
do. do. 
Trustees of Carterknowle Prim. C’h. | Hall & Fenton. Architects, 14, St. James’-row, Sheffield ........ 
Hunslet qe weesccsececeee | F. W. Mee, Clerk, Union ais apa Leeds e 
o. 
Middleton Corporation .......... 55 J. Anderson, Gas Engineer, Middleton 
Ashton-in-Makerfield U.D.C. ..... è Burgos 8, Waterworks’ Engineer, Ashton-in- Makerfield. . ie we ae 
Vicar, etc., St. Mary's, Newry .... W. J ateon, Architect, Benvenue, Rostre voor 
Twickenham U.D.C. ............ F. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenaa mm 
Manchester Cleansing Committee .. | R. Williamson, Town Hall, Manchester 3 
Meath R. D. C0CcOCbWcc .... T. Dowdall, Clerk, Board Room, Drogheda Workhouse ........ 
Mr. A. C. Thomas .s......... | W. Harris, Architect and Surveyor, Gilfach Bargoed... asas...» 
Raunds U. D. CCOCOCOW. T. Yorke, Engineer and Surveyor, Raunds, No TI š 
338 Chapel House, Tirdennaw, near Swansee ss 
Romney Guardians ........... - | Master of the Workhouse...............006 J eee eee i 
Kingston-on-Thames Corporation . Borough Surveyor, Kingston-on-Thame8 ........c.ccesccccescce 
Joint Hospital Board ............| At the Hospital, Thornbury ........... ct Sieh edge as eee ies 
8 . R. M’Garva, Factor, Innes, Elgin 
es a e O. 
e ; do. 
. Walker & Collinson, Architects, Swan- arcade, Bradford ....... ` 
Hartwood Asylum ...........0-. Clerk of Works at the Asylum, Hartwood, Lamark.............- 
Gravesend Town Council ........ | Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Gravesend.............- 
Town Council ........... ...... | Burgh Surveyor's Office, George-street ...... cece ccc ccc c ccc ees 
Plymton 8t. Mary R.D. C. „ ... | F. A. Clark, 83, Old Town- street, Ply mouilt nn 
Edinburgh City 4 .......... | Mr. Proudfoot, City Road l City-chambers, Edinburgh.. 
0. o. 
Renfrew Town Council .......... | Engineer at the Gas works „ 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
The Guardllannsnss E. Seward, F. R. I. B. A., Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff............. 5 
Bathgate District Committee. 8 LÅ: Lindsay, Engineer, 11, Jamaica-street, Glasgow e 
. 8. P. Close, Architect, Donegall- -8 uare-buildings, Belfast EEN 
Plymouth Education Authbority.... E. Chandler Cook, Secretary, 18, Princess-square, Plymouth .... 
emacs =e J. Smith, Factor, Seafield Estates Office, Elgiu ggg 
The Trustees e Hambley, Bank-street, Teignmouth .......... 0. cece cece sees 
Rhondda e S -.. | W. J. Jones, Engineer, Public ee Pentre, Rhondda ........ 
0. 
Hales worth U. D. CeWe. C. H. White, Clerk, Haleswortrt nnn ere ree 
naek ew T. Elliott, Architect, Darling-street, Enniskillen .............. 
Admiralty ....sesessessscos .. .. | Director of Works Department, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. 
The Counci ....eseesseseseseoss The College Office... 0. s tess bene eas ee rT eee 
Hull Education 3 ........ |J. P. Riley, Education Offices, 1 Hull! 
o. o. 
Portsmouth Town Council ........ A. Hellard, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Portsmouth 
e Ferens & Love, Market- place, Durham C 
Wallasey oncat an Committee W. H. Travers, Dis. Engr., eure Offices, Egremount, Cheshire.. 
o. o. 
are T. Hoge, Exetby, Bedaddasbedlſ s Rew ae ze ee hs 
Wakefield B. D. ae e .. .F. Massie, A. M. Inst. C. E., e House, Wakefield ............ 
o. o. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
Plymouth Guardians .........0..- W. Adams, Clerk, 13, Princess-square, Plymouth .............. 
Glamorgan County Council........ W. E. R. Allen, Glamorgan County C'l. Offices, Westgate-st., Cardiff 


22 „„ „„ 


The Managerer rn 
Direct' rs, Powell - Duffryn St.Coal Co. 
Southampton Corporation 
Ilford U. D. Goc. e 
do. 
do. 
Trustees of Hamlvn Estate 


Felixstowe and Walton U. D. CCC. 
Plomesgate l ; 
o 


Wimbledon U. D.C. 


(EKE E: E „„ 6 „ „„ 


54. Hall-street, IP oa Goa aa i ae a ee ok ae ES eee 
W. Drew & Sons, Archs. and Survs., 28, Regent-circus, Swindon 
J. E. Pitcairn, 1, South Charlotte-street, Edinburgh ............ 
The-Chürch e ⅛ðß y ⁰; wal ealale See So 
E. Box, Architect, Market- place, Bexley Heath ......... Serie ee 
Stores Manager, Aberaman Offices, near Aberdare.............. 


J. A. Crowther, Boro’ Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton 
H. Shaw, Surveyor, Public Offices, Ilford, Essex .... 
do. 
do. 
E. H. Harbottle & Son, Architects, Countv-chambers, Exeter.... 
Office of the Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe 


(EE SE SE SE SE SE SE SE E 


525226 % „„ E 6 „ „„ „„ 60 


seoenererernes 


0. 
C. H. Cooper, Engr. & Surv., Council Offices, Broadway, Wimbledon 


[JUNE 4, 1904. 


June 12 
June 13 
do. 
do. 
dv. 
dv. 
dn. 
doa, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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CONTRACTS.—Continued. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by Tenders to 
— be Delivered 

Cranes, Granton Works ......sssoseasseseesse so Edinburgh, etc., Gas Commissioners | W. R. Herring, M.Inst.C.E., New-street Works, Edinburgh...... June 18 
*Workmen’s Cottages and Making-up Rowsley-avenue | Hendon U.D.C................... Council's En neer, Council "Offices, Hendon, N. WWMW·MR&ZM . do. 

permanent Way for Tramwayhmn Warrington Corporation Preece & Cardew, 8, Queen Anne’s- -gate, Westminster .......... June 14 

Broken Granlte ee . | Hertford Corporation §............ T. J. Sworder, Town Clerk, Hertford ....... ccc cc cc ec ee ce eens do. 
*Reconstruction of Bridges, eto ... . . . Cent County Council ............ F. W. Ruck, County Architect, Maidstone .............. 7 do. 
‘Reconstruction of Bridge, Dartford ............. . do. do. 2 do. 
"Works of Street Improvement. . ... | Bromley Borough Council ........ Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bromley, Kent do. 

Steel Lattice Girder Bridge over the Rye at Ness Kirbymoorside R.D.C............. J. E. Parker, C. E., Post Office-chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne pices June 15 

Deck Spans for New Baraker Bridge East Indian Ry. Co. ............ C. W. Young, N icholas-lane, London, ß,, yee eee do. 

Extensions to Offices, etc., Dudley..... Sad So teeters . | Electric Lighting & Tramways Com.] R. P. Wilson, Engineer, 66, Victoria-street, Westminster, S. W. do. 

Transept at Leannor Church, Pwilheli %% tues EP ee Harold Hughes, Diocesan Architect, Bangor 8 U do. 
*Making-up Road uli. 3 Chiswick U. D. CCCCCCcCcc ... Council’s Surveyor, Town Hall, Chlswieek . do. 

Coastguard Station, Achill Head, co. Mayo Board of Public Works ....°..... H. Williams, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin June 16 

Road aaa oe and Higher Storridge, Diptford Totnes R. D.CWC0C0Cöocooc . q A. Tucker, Highw ay Survevor, Hazard, Totnes ..........c0000- do. 

Whimtone, 8 lag 323 ĩ b aaa! at ug Norton U. D ... en W. Watson, Surveyor, Council. buildings, Norton, Malton do. 

*New Coastguard Detachment, Speeton, Yorkshire .. AdmlralttrrvvI dd Director of Works Department, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. June 17 
New Coastguard Buildings, Prawle Point, 8. Devon do. do. do. 

Brre, Cumberland Lunatic Asylum ee bikie Gees Asylum Committee .............. G. D. Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., County ‘Architect, Carlisle bare June 18 

dd oe auch ad Maui c Meianetun eae Yeardsley-cum-Whaley U.D.C. S. Taylor, Solicitor, Buxton do. 

Painting, etc., Padfield Wesleyan Bulldinngsgs W. Smith, 37. Port-street, Padfield, Glossoo pp do. 

Sewage Pumps and Gas Engines Kingswinford R. D. Cc. W. Fiddian, F. S. I., Stourbridge VV . Gane June 20 

Thirty-two Miles of Pipe Sewers, etc...... i do. do. do. 

Engine Houses, Wordsley and Ashwood .......... do. do. do. 

Twenty-eight Miles of Pipe Sowers................ do. do. do. 

Electric Light Plant, Parkside Asylum, Macclesfield | Committee of Visitora ............ Lacey, Sillar, & Leigh, 2, Queen Anne's-gate, Westminster, S.W. do. 

Electric Light Wiring and Fittings................ do. do. do. 

Elertric Light Installation at Baths, Goulston-st., E. Stepney Borough Council ........ M. W. Jameson, 9 Engineer, 15, Gt. Alie-st., Whitechapel, E. do. 

Painting Isolation Hospital, Thorne e ie 8 J. Stanley, Surveyor, Th Orne do. 

Church, Loughglynn, co. Roscommon ............ Very Rev. Canon White .......... D. W. Morris, 68, Harcourt-street, Dublilililn do. 

Tower, etc., Catholic Church, Mountmellic ........ Very Rev. J. J. Doyle............ W. H. Byrne & Son, Architects, 20, Suffolk-street, Dublin do. 

is 1 5 z Steam Dynamos, ObO eseese paaa Deptford Borough Council. F. H. Medhurst & Lloyd, W 18, Victoria-st., Westminster sun 21 

CNOOBIO: ů ll. 8 do. 0. 

low Level Sewer, Hancock- road, Bow, etc. ........ FCC Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. W. do. 

Heating, etc., Apparatus, Mousehole- lane, Pavilion | Southampton Corporation un J. A. Crowther, Boro’ Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton do. 

Weatgate and Junction Roads sses. Dartford U. D. CCCcOOOee.. Surveyor's Office, Die lias ee eae Ge COR ĩ 8 do. 

1,000 Tons of Broken Guernsey Granite .......... Great Yarmouth Town Council .... J. W. Cockrill, Borough Bagi Town Hall, Great Yarmouth. . do. 

1,500 Tons of Broken Basalt. do. do. 
*Underground Public Convenience .............. .. | Brentford U. D. Ce... Council's Engineer, Clifden House. Brentford ............00- jue’ do. 
*Extension of Wholesale Produce Market .......... do. do. do. 
Making-up Streu Wanstead U. D. coe. .. Council's Surveyor, Council Offices, Wanstead, N. Ei. June 22 
Enlargement of SchoOltl s Wimbledon U. D. Cee. The Clerk, Council Offices, Wimbledon, S. Kœu!. . os June 23 

, e Sas hak bee Loughborough Finance Committee| A. H. Walker, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, ee June 24 
Jex Coastguard BuildinngnaRs s AdmiratT; ;;, ks Director of Works Department, 21, Northumbert:nd-avenue IW. c. do. 

C.I. Double-faced Sluice, Valves, and Hydrants . Nottingham Water Committee .... | S. Moore, Water Manager, St. Peter's Churchside, Nottingham June 25 

C. I. Main Pipes and 5 Pipes FFC do. do. do. 

Lead Piping and In got W do. do. do. 

Gunmetal Taps and Ferruie Fittings ............ s fdo. do. do. 

Clay Croas Seweraggnexsn‚”ie . eeees Clay Cross U. D. COCewe. H. W. Taylor, Engineer, St. Nicholas-chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne June 27 
Enlargement of Parcel Office, Ipswich ............ Commissioners of H.M. Works . H. M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, 8. KGW June 28 

Additions, etc., to School Buiidings, Stoke-rd., Slough] = # | ~........ Lee & Farr, Architects, S lou. June 30 

Chancel, St. Cuthbert's Church ebburn-on-Tyne.. 5 Hedley School, A le-street, Hebburn n. do. 
‘kiver Wall and Embanked Wharf, Belvedere-rd., S. E. Borough of Lambeth ............ Henry Edwards, C. E., 346, Kennington- road, S. E... do. 

Slating Six Cottage Stainer Bros., Masons, Rothwell, ..... AGERE RR IS No date. 

Making, etc., New Street, North-lane, Roundhay .. e W. H. Lister, Architect, 6, Greek-street, Led do. 

Tunnelling under N. E. Rallway, Stonefall..........] =n ewe Sib R. Annakin, Contractor, 7, Dragon-avenue, Harrogate.......... do. 

Alterations, etc., Kyle Union Poorhouse, A yuõuy᷑ũͤõõ .... v ee W. Kerr, Architect, ůrWuhhhhnn eke eee beeen do. 

Additions to Kineholme, Otloy ise A Mr. J. Hastings Duncan, M.P. .... | Messrs. Adkin & Hill, Architects, Prudential-buildings, Bradford. do. 

Making of Holywood Golf Linh. J. S. Reade, Rialto, "Holywood, co. DN. do. 

2) yds. of Wood Fenciini ge.. J. Branton, New Cross-street, Huli do. 

Sunday School Buildings, West End, Hexham .... United Methodist Free Church . T. E. Davidson, Architect, 32, Clayton-street West, Newc.-on-Tyne do. 

Altera., etc., Heating Appara., Arthur's Hill School Newcastle-on-Tyne Educa. Commtt. A. Goddard, Sec., Educa. Offices. Northumberland- rd., Newcastle do. 
Painting and Cementing of Steamships............| eaaa Box P 7, Newcastle “ Chronicle” OfHHCrrr err do. 
Clearing and Opening-up Craighead Guarr ggg. R. Stewart, 66, Hanover- street, Edinburſgꝶꝶ nnn. do. 

Alterations, etc., to Spelsbury School, near Charibury oe a tation Tollit & Lee, Architects, 7, St. Aldate’s-street, Oxford. do. 

English C. M. Chapel at Fern dall The Trustees ..... | W. M. Lewis & Morgan, Architects, Market -sduare, Pontypridd.. do. 

Alterations, ete., Midland Inst. for Blind, Nottha nn H. W. P. Pine, reer do. 
*Erection of School Buildinnhnsssʒ. Walthamstow Education Committee | H. Prosser, Architect, Committee Offices, Walthamstow ........ do. 
Painting, ete., Military Hospital, Colchester . | War Department R.E. Office, Colchesteeõã rr do. 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Applications 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to be in 
Head of Engineering Department ................ Northern Polytechnic 24 9564-4 e600. 275Shic wos csp Sek gee ae ⅛Gwĩĩ He ee Ee June 8 
Teacher Of Ceske, des bae'e 3 do. 110 d f y do. 
Teacher of Architectural Drawing SA do. Not Stated ⁵ ] 22... EE E aon a do. 
Teacher of Brick worrrlllaldadawᷣᷣq!r „ do. Nr l ⁵T¼¶C᷑¼T᷑᷑—᷑᷑½ ons wee ees do. 
Drawing Office Assistant ͥ Northampton Institute, E.C....... | Not Stated .......... % June 11 
*Craftsmaster, Darenth Asyjlu;; Metropolitan Asylums Board. // 8 June 13 
Clerk of No dace 4d.0 Wei 4 Sid-nre awake vos Portsmouth Drainage Committee . | 42. 48. CCC TCTCſTVJTCTJTVTJTTTVCCT0T0TTCC0TCVTſT0TCTdTCVTCVCTCTCCTTT ( osnies June 16 
Clerk of N ĩð u 8 e Ealing Corporation za | INO’ !,“, wean wae een ee he oh No date. 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, —. Contracts, iv. vi. vill. x. Public Appointments, xvi. 
TENDERS.—VUontinued from page 619. MANSFIELD.—For painting and cleaning Rosemary NORWICH.—For provision of a Lancashire boiler, 
Schools, for the Education Committee. Mossrs.Vallance | for the Norwich Isolation Hospital. Mr. A. E. Collins, 
LONDON.—For the erection of chancel, lady chapel, | & Westwick, architects, Mansfield :— Citv SH ba ae Norwich :— 
Organ chamber, and west porches at St. Peter's Church, | W. Thompson .. £258 5 01C. G. Green- Smithdale & Son £590 0 0: A.Dodman& Co. £409 0 0 
Hornsey, N. Messrs. James Brooks, Son, & ‘Godsell, C. Scott........ 243 6 0} wood ..... „4168 3 11 | Manstield,Owen, Tomlinson & 
architects, 35, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. : J.Robinson & Son J. Millott .... 1088 8 G 515 00 Millan 400 0 0 
H. Knight & Son .. £4,896 | Rudd & Son...... 44.340 West Hill Drive. 168 0 0 Cradley Boiler Low Moor Co., 
Collins & Godfrey. 4,757] W. Parmenter . 4,348 ae as ee : „ 430 0 0 Ltd 390 0 0 
T. Rider & Son.... 4,697 Bentley & Son: . 4,162 MERTHYR TYDFIL.—For rebuilding 103, High- Davey, Paxman, E. R. & F. Tur- 
J. J. Wise 4,482 street, Merthyr, for Messrs. J. Jones & Sons, drapers. & co 422 10 0 ner, Ltd. .... 379 0 0 
e Withdrawn. Mr. Charles Morgan Davies, architect, etc., 112, High- | Coltman & Sons 420 0 0! Galloways, Ltd.. 370 0 0 
t street, Merthyr Tydfil :— E. Danks & Co. 415 0 0 D. Young, Witney, 
S. Hawkins £1,010 | J. Jenkins. Canal J. Thompson .. 410 0 0 Oxfordshire*.. 348 0 0 
J. Williams ...... 963 Wharf, Merthyr®.. £889 Seating and Setting of Boiler. or 

LOUGHBOROUGH.—For erecting new union offices, — Ero, Mansfield, Owen, A. S. Lincoln. 
Ashby-road, for the Guardians. Mr. W. T. Hampson, MERTHYR TYDFIL.—For rebuilding No. 104, o £110 0 0 J. S8. Smit n... 69 00 
architect, Ashby - road, Loughborough :— High- street. for Mr. Bernasconi, fancy goods dealer. | A. D. Boddy & Downing Bros., 

Builder: A. J. Wileman, Boyer-street Mr. C. M. Davies, Architect, 112, High Street, Merthyr :— Son 97 0 0] Victoria-street, 

Loughborough® ; "425 0 0 J. Wiliams . . £1,113 89 E.: IL. Sullivan D. Young...... 95 0 0| Norwich: .... 65 10 0 
ug VCC J. Jenkins 970 0 0 Mardy House, W. J. Hannant.. 88 0 0 
Plumber: J. Perkins, Leicester- road, Merthyr® .... £905 0 0 ee ee 
Loughborough ® 22222 93 9 4 PARRACOMBE.—For erecting a house at Parra- 

Joiner: Watson & Camm, Nottingham- MOUNTAIN ASH.—For erecting a chapel, High- | combe, near Barnstaple, for Mr. A. G. Buhl. Mr. J. C. 

road, Loughborough® ............ 159 10 0 street, for the Welsh Congregational Church. Mr. Southcombe, a ca surveyor, Barnstaple 

Painter: J. Warriner, 20, Cobden- T. W. Millar, architect and surveyor, Mountain Ash :— | Quantities by the arc = 

street, Loughborough® ............ 16 0 0 Jones Bros., Mountain Ash. £2,600 R. Goss & Sons, Combe Martin, R. 8. O.“ £1,019 15 
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PENGAM.—For erecting thirty houses near Rhymney 


Railway Station, for Glan-y-nant Building Club. Mr. 
P. Vivian Jones, architect and surveyor, Hengoed :— 
E. Edwards.. £5,598 15 O Paul & Sons .. £5,280 0 0 
Lewis & Evans 5,580 0 0 Matthews. . 5,250 0 0 
Gibbon . . . 5,550 0 0 L. Davies .... 6,190 0 0 
Vodden& Lee 5, 475 0 0E. Hughes, 
Edwards & Bargoed, via 
Hopkins .. 5,400 00 Cardiff *.... 
REIGATE.—For improvement works in 
Lyndale-road, for the Town Council. Mr. F. T. 
Clayton, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Municipal-buildings, 
Reigate :— 
S. Kavanagh & 


5,145 0 0 


street 


Streeters & Tod- 


W £499 0 0 hunter £352 0 0 
J. Jackson .... 450 0 0d. S. Faulkner, 
E. Isles 399 0 3 Reignten 45 0 0 


ROTHERHAM.— For erecting an isolation hospital, 
with boundary wall, drainage, roads, ete., Badsley 
Moor-lanc, for the Borough Council. Mr. J. Platts, 
“ounty Borough Architect, High-street, Rotherham. 
Q iantities by Architect :— 

W. Thornton & Son, Rotherhamt.... £11,904 
t Recommended for acceptance. 


ROTHERHAM.—For paving. etc., Shaftesbury- 
street and Truro-place, for the Highway Committee. 
Mr. G. Jennings, Borough Surveyor, Rotherham. 
Quantities by Surveyor :— 

Shaftesbury-street. 


T. Green, Rotherhamꝶttt £156 10 0 
Truro- place. 
T. Green, Rotherham® .............. 185 80 
E t Recommended for acceptance. 


“SHEFFIELD.—For alterations and additions to 
Truant Industrial School, Hollow Meadow, for the 
Education Committee :— 
Thomas Roper & Sons, Ashdell- 
road, Broomhill, Sheffield® .. £1,389 2 6- 


SITTINGBOURNE.—For the erection of new business 
r misses in Station-street. Sittingbourne, and for 
driinage works, for the Sittingbourne Co-operative 


8 ciety, Ltd. Mr. Ernest C. Pearcy, architect, 2, 
Crescent-street, Sittingbourne :— 

Elmore & Sons £1,038 0 0 R. High..... . £898 10 0 
T. Monk 975 0 0G. Bowes . 863 00 
L. Seager..., 956 0 0 H. J. Tidy, Sit- 

H. Gardler ., 911 00 tingbourne*, 835 10 0 
E. Bishop ., 898 15 0 


j SOUTHALL.—For erecting a Carnegie Library, forthe 
Southall-Norwood Urban District Council. Mr. R. 
Brown, architect, Public Offices, Norwood :— 


General Buil- Ford & Walton £4,935 0 0 
ders’ Asso- Whitehead .. 4,875 0 0 
ciation Ltd. £5,949 0 0 Wisdom Bros. 4,862 0 0 

W. Wallis .. 5,279 18 6 M. Coles . 4.828 0 0 

Brightman ., 5,217 0 0 Drake & Son.. 4,769 0 0 

T. Bendon . 5,148 0 0 A. & B. Hanson 4.749 0 0 
Mash... . 5,109 2 6 Galbraith Bros. 4,746 0 0 

E. Moss .... 5.000 0 0 J. Dickens... 4,690 0 0 

Kearle - 5,000 0 0 G. Gibson , 4.672 0 0 

E. Chamber- R. Gurr & Sons 4,600 0 0 
ain 4.995 0 0 Ferguson & Co., 

J. Dorey, Ltd. 4,988 0 0 Tottenhamt. 4, 402 0 0 

J. Renshaw.. 4,975 0 0 


P STANLEY.—For 600 yards of sanitary pipes 

Shield-row, for the Urban District Connell. Me. T 
Routledge, Surveyor, Council Offices, Stanley :— 
A. Errington.. £349 13 6/W. B. Parker 2280 8 3 
G. E. Christo- J. Robson 264 19 


pher ...... 346 7 0 A. Routledge 264 1: 
Tough Bros... 340 7 0 Johnson a SESS 
Ayton & Sons 330 11 3 Strong, Stan- 

T. Gatis .... 303 14 0 l ey“ . 258 18 5 
. E. Simp- 

Bon 296 8 9 


B. NOWELL & Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Ofice.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
i Yorkshire Stone. 
STI 3 
MATES GIVEN FoR, EVERY DESCRIPTION or 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For erecting a wharf front. etc., 
at Woolston. Mr. E. Cooper Poole, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
5, Portland-street, Southampton :— 


Osmaw ........6. £1,387 | Douglas & Richards £1,095 
Plavfair & Toole 1,380 | Daysh, Southamp- 
Ge 1,097 ton bas . . . 1,049 


SUNBURY-ON-THAMES.—For new Congregational 
Church at Sunbury-on-Thames. Messrs. H. F. Coales 
and H. R. Coales, architects, Sunbury. Quantities by 


architects: 
Knight & Sons £1,398 10 0 R. T. Hughes 


T. & S. Fisk 1,392 4 0 & Co., Ltd. £1,270 0 0 
Wheatley & W. H. Gaze & 
Sous 1,375 0 0 Sons. 1.239 0 0 
E. Chamber- W. Waite® .. 1,208 18 7 
Inin 1.350 0 0 E. Pottertont 1,182 6 0 


t Withdrawn. 


TWICKENHAM.—Accepted for the erection of three 
ateam boilers, refuse-destructor plant, boiler settings, 
ete., for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. Fairley, 
engineer, 69, Vietoria- street, Westminster, S. W.: — 

Pumping Machinery. 
Simpson & Co., Ltd., Grosvenor-road, S. W.“ £6,800 
Refuse Destructor. . 
Meldrum Bros., Timperlß.uvVUme 42.665 


Flues and Boiler. Auxiliary Plant and Pipe Work. 


Aiton & Co., Willesden® n 41,459 
Boilers. 
Taylor & Son, Marsdennn . . . £1,360 


WOODFORD GREEN. — For alterations and addi- 
tions to building at corner of High- road and Manor-road, 
Woodford Green, to form Men's and Youths’ Club, for 
Mr. J. R. Roberts. Mr. A. W. Hudson, architect and 
surveyor, 87, Finsbuty-pavement, B.C. :— 


T. Osborn & Sons.. £1,986 C. 8. Foster & 

J. S. Hammond & Sons eos £1,850 
Son ace . 1.931] S. J. Scott.... 1,760 

C. Vigor & Co. .... 1,888 | F. J. Coxhead® „. 1,697 


WOODFORD-GREEN.— For the erection of a new 
post office at Woodford-Green, Essex, for the Com- 
missioners of H. M. Works and Public Buildings: — 
d. Kind .... £3,550 0 0 J. Shelbourne 
E. Stevenson & COO. £2,982 

& Sons.... 3,520 0 0 C. S. Foster & 

G. J. Hosking 3,447 0 0 on 
General Buil- |T. Osborne & 
ders, Ltd... 3,497 Song. 
B. E. Nightin- 
3,181 
3,130 
3,129 


gal> 
3,050 
3,030 


2,975 


2.974 
2,960 


2,938 


2.930 
2.900 
2 208 
2.859 
2,720 


«„ „ 


ee * 


Smith .... 
‘o., Ltd. 

10 0; Rowley Bros. 
O0 O A. W. Nash.. 

0 O Foster Bros. 

P. Banyard.. 


J. J. RTRIDGE, J' 


‘SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


Son 
E. D. Pearcy 
C. Ansell .... 


2299 o oo 28 
822 o oo o O 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lid. 
BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Wa fing, 
and Preserving Building Matei : 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask and 
: mepe The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
16, ven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS, 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. ag Na 8 


Mir 


TREE T. S. W. std 
323, CLEMENT'S LANE. P. C. 


“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post l. l. 


JOINERY 
Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, L ro. 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 
on APPLICATION. COLCHESTER. 


Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: ** Orfenr, Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


Special attention is given to the above by 


rench Ahab. 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Beard for Loados, &. 
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Scaffolding. a building surveyor who has had excep- they should be “combined.” Again; 
N tional facilities for acquiring useful and it is an undesirable limitation to say 
e NSIDERIN G the | trustworthy knowledge in this branch of that the object of scaffolding is to ena ble 
great importance | constructive work. workmen to proceed with their work,“ 
of scaffolding in To define the term“ scaffolding ” is an | and finally, the last phrase of the defini- 


building construc- 
tion and kindred 
works, and the 
responsibilities 
that attach to 


those who make 


of 


somewhat 


it, we 
prised that the subject has received 


use are sur- 
‘so little attention from writers who 
have contributed so largely to the 
literature of building construction. 
While scaffolding is essentially of 
ephemeral character, it must be in every 
way well designed and securely built. 
Upon its design depend, to a considerable 
extent, convenience and economy in the 
erection of buildings of all kinds, and 
upon its security depend the safety and 
lives of workmen and others engaged 
in building operations. 
legislation has imposed heavy responsi- 
bilities upon contractors who make use 
of scaffolding, for by the Workmen’s 
(Compensation Act, 1897, and the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901, such construc- 
tions are placed directly under the eye 


of the executive representatives of the 


law. Hence, much more attention is 
being devoted to the subject than was 
formerly the case, but unfortunately 


comparatively little technical informa- | 
to use the plural number of the word 


tion is available to the inquiring mind. 
This deficiency is now made good, at 
least in part, by the publication of a 
treatise by Mr. A. G. H. Thatcher,* 


* “Scaffolding : A Treatise on the Design and Erection 
of Scaffolds, Gantries, and Stagings.“ By A. G. H. 
Thatcher, Building Surveyor. London: B. T. Batsford, 
1904. 


Moreover, recent 


easy task if the only object be to instruct 
the uninitiated, but to formulate such a 
definition as will serve to indicate the 
uses of scaffolding, and at the same time 
to include all temporary supports legally 
considered to be scaffolds, appears to be 
found difficult. In Chapter I., Mr. 
Thatcher quotes definitions by several 
writers on building construction, none 


of which he considers to be entirely 
satisfactory in view of the wider meaning 


given to the term “scaffolding” by 
recent decisions under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. We concur in this 
view, for all the definitions mentioned 
are too specific in stating the uses of 
scaffolding, and in describing the nature 
of the construction. The author pro- 
poses the following definition :— 


| 
„A scaffold, as used in building, is a temporary 


arrangement of timbers combined and supported 
in various ways to enable workmen to proceed 
with their work, and where required, to afford 
facilities for the lifting and carrying of materials.” 


We have no wish to appear captious, 
but even this rendering cannot be 
accepted as a standard, for several 
reasons: In the first place, although 
timber is usually employed it need not 


necessarily be selected as the material 
of construction for the temporary 


arrangement.” Next, it is undesirable 


“ timber,” for by recent decisions it has 


been established that a single plank, 


supported in any way, may constitute 
a scaffold within the meaning of the Act. 
Thus, it is neither necessary that 
“ timbers” should be used nor that 


eee ννnustrations by Mr. R. Phend Spiers, F. RIBA. 
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E 


tion is needlessly narrow in scope: 

We believe the following version would 
better express what the author desired 
to imply :— 


“ A scaffold, as used in buildings and kindred 
work, is a temporary stand or stage of any 
material, consisting of one or two members, placed 
separately or in combination, supported in any 
| way, and intended for the use of any workman or 
workmen employed on, in, or about a building, 


and, wheh required, to afford facilities for lifting, 
lowering, carrying, or otherwise dealing wit 
materials, tools, and appliances used on, in, or 
about a building.“ 


Thus we see that scaffolding is of two 
distinct types, one intended for enabling 

workmen to reach the required parts of a 
structure, and the other for handling 

materials and appliances. But it should 
be remarked that a combination of the 
two types is often adopted and found of 
much use in practice: | 

To a general description of these 
forms of scaffolding, Mr. Thatcher devotes 
the first chapter of the volume to which 
we now direct the attention of our 
readers. The “ Northern System,“ once 
used only in Scotland and the North of 
England, is first dealt with, this kind of 
scaffolding including two divisions: 
(I) a derrick staging employed for the 
transport of material, and (2) platforms 
| which bring the workmen within reach 
of their work. 

The design of derrick stagings is use- 
fully considered at some length, and 
drawings are reproduced showing general 

elevations of staging for derrick cranes; 
and details relating to the construction 
of shoring for the central standard, of the 
top platform, and indicating the method 


| 
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of fixing ladders from the ground to the 
platforms. Other diagrams illustrate 
the construction of staging mounted 
upon travelling bogies, so that it may 
be moved from point to point along a 
range of buildings without the necessity 
for dismantling the temporary structure, 
and a method of applying mechanical 
power at different points by the employ- 
ment of travelling cranes upon the plat- 
form of a staging. 

Turning next to the “South Country 
System,” Mr. Thatcher first discusses 
scaffolds built of square timbers, such as 
gantries for travellers, travelling gantries, 
gantries which serve as a base for lighter 
forms of scaffolding, and stagings similar 
to gantries but carried more than one story 
high. He then takes up pole scaffolds, as 
used by bricklayers, and the self-contained 
type used by stone-masons. All these 
forms of scaffolding are adequately illus- 
trated, and the chapter serves to convey 
a sufficiently clear idea of their design as 
well as of the general details of construction 
and erection. Chapter II. is devoted to 
scaffolds for special purposes, and 
although the examples given do not cover 
more than a few of the varieties of 
scaffolding which may be necessary for 
coping with the difficulties frequently 
encountered in practice, they fairly 
represent the special types of construc- 
tion that are in regular use, and may 
serve to suggest other modifications to 
the ingenuity of the builder. Among 
the forms here discussed we may mention 
scaffolds for chimneys, towers, steeples, 
domes, and arches, swinging scaffolds for 
painters, and ladder scaffolds. Hanging 
scaffolds are about the most dangerous 
devices of the kind employed in building 
work, and we are sorry that the author 
has not devoted more attention to the 
improved types of such apparatus which 
have already been introduced for the 
greater convenience of employers and 
safety of workmen. 

“ Shoring and Underpinning,’ which 
form the subject of Chapter III., can 
scarcely be regarded as varieties of 
scaffolding, although work of the kind 
has often to be performed by the 
scaffolder for the support of his tem- 
porary structures as well as for the 
support of buildings. On the whole, 
therefore, the inclusion of some notes on 
these subjects is to be welcomed. The 
method in which flying and ae 
shores are employed is briefly describe 
and illustrated, but the treatment is 
somewhat superficial, and might have 
been extended with advantage. The 
same remark applies still more to the 
short reference to underpinning, a most 
important branch of work which does not 
alwavs receive the amount of attention 
which it deserves. 

Passing over Chapter IV., occupied 
with notes upon Timber“ and its 
selection for scaffolding purposes, we 
come to an instructive series of plates 
containing diagrams which illustrate the 
various rope knots used both in the erection 
‘of scaffolds and for attaching materials to 
hoists. The explanations of these 
diagrams and the accompanying notes 
upon ropes and cords will be found of 

tactical use to the student; but we 
fully endorse the remark of the author 
that “half an hour with an expert 
scaffolder, preferably an old sailor, will 


afford more instruction than hours spent 
in studying diagrams.” Little or no 
comment is necessary in the case of 
Chapters VI. and VII., the former 
entitled ‘Scaffolding Accessories and 
their Use and the latter The Trans- 
port of Material.” One is a useful 
catalogue of auxiliary appliances and the 
other a brief review of the various forms 
of hoisting appliances in common use, 
with some hints as to the most suitable 
methods of applying simple hoisting 
tackle. . 

Two short chapters of this book are 
occupied with the theoretical aspect of 
scaffold construction, but we are sorry to 
say that the discussion is anything but 
satisfying. It is elementary and incom- 
plete, and unless supplemented by know- 
edge already at the disposal of the reader, 
or obtained by him from other sources, will 
not suffice for the complete and scientific 
design of temporary works of the kind 
described. There is little, if any, room 
for adverse criticism of what the author 
actually says, but as will be seen 
presently, he leaves his readers without 
aid towards the solution of various im- 
portant problems. Chapter VIII. com- 
mences with the statement that a 
scaffold is in a stable condition when, 
under the forces that may act upon it, it 
remains in a state of equilibrium. Then 
we are told that one of the forces which 
tend to create a loss of equilibrium is 
“the force of gravity due to the weight 
of the scaffold and that of attendant 
loads.” The language in which this 
proposition is stated is admirably calcu- 
lated to mislead those unacquainted 
with applied mechanics, for in a properly 
designed structure the weight of the 
material used cannot disturb equili- 
brium. There may be projecting parts 
which would tend to overturn the scaffold 
unless these were properly taken into 
account, but no structure of the kind can 
be said to be completely designed unless 
it is- properly balanced and supported. 
„Attendant loads,” if non- axial, would 
certainly tend to overturn the structure, 
but the author omits to qualify the term 
by which he thus designates super- 
imposed loads. It is true, however, that 
any misconception that might arise will 
probably be dissipated on the study of 
subsequent paragraphs, dealing with the 
position of the centre of gravity of a 
scaffolding as affected by a series of loads 
carried on different parts of the 
structure. 

We are next told that the resultant of 
the various loads points to the centre of 
gravity of the entire mass, and that if the 
vertical line taken from the centre of 
gravity falls within the base, the scaffold 
is in equilibrium. This is quite correct, 
and, as the author adds later, no load of 
which the centre of gravity, considered 
separately, falls within the base of the 
scaffold will cause instability, the most it 
can do being to bring the centre of 
gravity of the entire mass nearly to—or, 
as he doubtless intended to say, vertically 
above—the boundary of the base, so that 
a comparatively light load acting from 
without may cause loss of equilibrium. 

With regard to the influence of wind 
pressure on stability, the author takes 
it for granted that, as the wind occa- 
sionally exerts a pressure of over 50 lb. 
per square foot, the least pressure for 


40 Ib. per square foot. 


which calculations should be made is 
It may be 
remarked, however, that the provision 
recommended by the Board of Trade is 
56 Ib. per square foot, and that the 
dynamic effect of sudden gusts has to be 
considered as well as the static force 
due to steady wind pressure. Therefore, 
while it may be safe in most cases to take 
40 lb. per square foot as a minimum, 
prudence suggests the higher limit. The 
final recommendation of the author to 
the scaffolder is that whether the force 
he is dealing with arises from the wind, 
loads, or a combination of both, he must 
triangulate.” This is very good advice, 
but the reader is not instructed in the art 
of “ triangulation,” and if this chapter 
were provided with a few worked 
examples, considerable assistance would 
be afforded to those who wish to learr 
how to apply the lessons there conveyed 
in general terms. Chapter IX. contains 
as much useful information on The 
Strength of a Scaffold” as can be 
expected in the brief allowance of less 
than nine pages of letterpress, but the 
exposition unfortunately stops short just 
where the designer begins to feel the 
want of further explanation. The 
author discusses the resistance of timbers 
as beams, struts, and ties, and gives 
simple rules, together with useful con- 
stants for timber of different kinds ; but 
he does not attempt to deal in any way 
with the design of scaffolding regarded 
as a framed structure, or to indicate the 
methods by which the various stresses 
may be determined and both strength 
and stifiness adequately ensured. 

In the last technical chapter of this 
work there are some hints which should 
be found most useful to those who are 
intrusted with the work of erecting 
scaffolding so as to provide for the safety 
of workmen in directions that are not 
affected by the stability or the strength 
of the scaffold as an engineering structure. 
This chapter entitled “The Prevention 
of Accidents,” includes a number of 
serviceable suggestions, which deserve to 
be carefully remembered by all who are 
responsible for the construction of 
scaffolds or for their after supervision. 

Chapter XI., giving a summary of 
various enactments and by-laws affecting 
the erection of temporary stagings, and 
the responsibilities of those who erect 
them, forms a fitting conclusion to 4 
really valuable little treatise. So far as 
its scope extends, the book is worthy of 
general commendation as a reliable guide 
on a branch of construction which, in 
the past, has been left too much in the 
hands of workmen, and correspondingly 
neglected by architects and others pos- 
sessing the technical knowledge necessary 
to insure safety and economy, both of 
labour and of material. 

— eoe 


Hotsinc SCHEME, CHIsWKEK.—Major J. 
Stewart, an inspector of tho Local Govern- 
ment Board, recently held an inquiry at 
Chiswick Town Hall concerning the applica- 
tion of tho Chiswick District Council to borrow 
a loan of 10, 000“. for erecting workmen's dwell- 
ings in Magnolia-road. The Clerk, Mr. E. F. 
Collins, said that of the 10, 000“. applied for, 
800“. was for the purchase of the land, 70. 
for tho construction of the road and sewer. 
and the remaining 8,500/. was the estimated 
cost of the buildings. The scheme was for the 
erection of thirty-four double tenements, each 
tenement to contain two bedrooms, a living- 
room, and a scullery. Among those present at 
the inquiry was Mr. J. Barclay, surveyor. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK ART 
' ON THE PERSIAN ORDER. 


By Mn. R. PHENE SPIERS. 


,,in 1851, shortly | after 
Layard's discoveries at Nim- 

round, Fergusson published 
his work on the Palaces at Nineveh and 

Persepolis, and later on reproduced 
in the Assyrian Court at the Crystal 
Palace his conjectural restoration of an 
Assyrian Palace, he copied therein the 
Persian order as developed in the Great 
Hall of Xerxes at Persepolis, his assump- 
tion being that Xerxes had copied in 
stone the columns and capitals which 
in the Assyrian Palaces had been in wood 
only, and had consequently perished 
either in course of time or in a con- 
flagration. ~ Layard’s subsequent dis- 
coveries, followed by those of La Place 
at Khorsabad, have thrown additional 
light on ‘the subject, which render 
Fergusson’s theories extremely doubtful. 
Into this subject wé do not propose to 
enter here, but the unfortunate selection 
of architectural details made by Fergus- 
son from the palaces built by Xerxes 
in 485 B:c. on his return from his expedi- 
tion through Greece and Asia Minor has 
led the student into the belief that the 
Greek Ionic order owes the origin of some 
of its principal features to an Assyrian 
source, and in his description of Greek 
Architecture Fergusson refers frequently 
to this subject. 

The object of this essay is to show 
that, in his development of the Persian 
order, as found in the Palaces of Perse- 
polis and Susa, Xerxes was indebted 
to Greek models and possibly to Greek 
artists, and this task has been rendered 
easier in late years by the discoveries 
of archaic Greek work, some of which 
is nearly two centuries earlier than 
the work in the Palaces referred to. 

It is necessary first to point out that 
the early work of Cyrus and Darius 
(restricting our inquiry to the Persian 
order of columns only) bears no resem- 
blance whatever to any remains found 
in Assyria, or suggested in the bas-reliefs 
which have been brought to Europe, 
or known’ by drawings made from 
other examples. If we are able to 
accept’ the clear description given by 
Polybius of the great Palace at Ecbatana, 
constructed. probably by Cyaxares about 
620 B.c., and enlarged and restored by the 
Achemenian ‘monarchs, it is to the 
Capital of the Median Monarchy that 
Persia owed the source of her inspiration. 
Polybius (X. 24) states that the columns 
of the stones and peristyles of the Palace 
at Ecbatana were in cedar and cypress, 
supporting beams and framed ceilings 
in the same material, all covered with 
silver plates, and that the roof was 
covered with silver tiles. The ephemeral 
nature of the one material and the 
intrinsic value of the other are sufficient 
to account for their entire disappearance, 
but of the restorations by Darius and 
Xerxes, who occupied Ecbatana as 
one of their capital cities, many remains 
have been found, and the stone columns, 
bases, and capitals are similar to those 
found Dat, Persepolis and Susa. If 
the ‘stoas and peristyles mentioned by 
Polybius were halls of columns and 
porticoes, we are able not only to account 
for ‘the’ origin of the Persian order, but 
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for the plans of the palaces at Persepolis 
and Susa, the only change being that 
stone columns ha ve Late substituted 
for those which, in the palace built by 
Cyaxares, were in tim er only, the 
entablature being | still in wood, as 
evidenced by the wide intercolumniation 
of from 44 to 54 diameters. 

The earliest Persian palace of which 
remains exist was that built by Cyrus the 
first King (560 B. 0.) at Pasargade, 
where he defeated and took prisoner 
Astyages, the last Median monarch. 
Of this Persian palace there remains 
in situ only one column, unfluted, 
over 30 ft. high, built in three drums, 
with a plain circular base, and three stone 
ant, 21 ft. high, on the upper portion 
of which are the sinkings in which the 
timber architraves were housed. The 
foundation bases of other columns have 
been found and portions of the founda- 
tions of walls, which showed that the 
Palace consisted of a central Hall of 
columns and, at least one portico. The 
design was evidently of the simplest 
kind, showing that in its origin the 
Persian order had none of the elabora- 
tion found in the work of Xerxes. The 
same may be said of the Palace built 
by Darius at Persepolis in 521 B.c. No 
columns were found there, but the 
foundation bases of all those in the 
central hall and entrance portico were 
still in stu. Only one stone anta 
remains, in the upper portion of which 
are the sinkings for the housing of the 
entablature. In Fig. 1 (see plate) the 
section represents the actual sinking 
in the stone, and, taken in conjunction 
with the tomb of Darius at Ista , close 
to Persepolis, is of great value, as it 
enables us to make a conjectural restora- 
tion, at all events, of a portion of the 
entrance portico, Fig. 2, which would 
seem to have been copied in the tomb, 
and was of the same dimensions in width 
and height. Here we find the oldest ex- 
ample remaining of the Persian capital, 
which consisted of two bull’s heads and 


half-bodies, forming a bracket capital. to, 
support the architrave, and carryi 
on their backs a corbel which project ‘ted 
in front of the column so as to carry a pre 
jecting architrave, Fig. 1. Such a. feature 
actually exists in the tomb fagade and 
the sinking in the anta proves its exist- 
ence in the portico of the Palace. In 
order to balance the weight, we have 
suggested a similar feature at the back, so 
that the Persian capital was a quadruple 
bracket capital, which neither Coste, 
Dieulafoy nor Perrot and Chipiez seem able 
to realise. In the tomb the columns 
carved are only semi-attached, so that 
the bracket in the rear does not occur. 
The columns carved in the tomb are 
unfluted, and their bases consisted of a 
plain torus moulding on a square die. 
The front view of the bull-headed capital 
is shown in Fig. 5. The only other 
early example of a base is that found. 
by M. Dieulafoy at Susa, with the 9 5 
of Darius inscribed on it (Fig. 4). 

base is known as the See 
base, and its origin, as also that of the 
bracket capital, is suggested -in Fig. 3, 
which represents a portion of a pro- 
jecting porch or shed in front of a 
peasant’s house, as found down to the 
re day. The oblong block had 
or its object a better support for the 
architrave beam than that given by 
the post alone, and to preserve from 
damp the lower portion of the post, 
it is usually raised on a base consisting 
of rubble stones coated with mud. As 
both these features, viz., the bracket 
capital and the campaniform base, are 
peculiar to the Persian order, and are 
not found in any other known style, 
we are inelined to assign to them a 
Median origin. 

The intercolumniation of the columns 
carved on the tomb of Darius as AR 
diameters (54 centre to centre) and the 
relative proportion of height is ,10} 
diameters, which suggests that the super- 
structure was in wood, and, as shown,in 
the tomb of Darius and in the anta of his 
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palace, consisted of squared beams pro- 
jecting slightly one in front of the other. 
Beyond that, as all the timber work has 
perished, we have no further evidence, 
and our description of the development 
of the order under Xerxes is confined to 
the columns. 

Before entering into this question a 
few words on the Great Hall of Columns 
built by that monarch at Persepolis, 
may not be out of place, especially 
as there exist some wide diver- 
gencies of opinion with respect to its con- 
jectural restoration. If we have ventured 
to dispute the correctness of Fergusson's 
theories respecting the restoration of an 
Assyrian palace, there is no doubt that 
in his conception of the plan of the 
Hall of Xerxes, as set forth in his work 
already referred to, he followed fhe only 
interpretation possible, and his statement 
“that some restorations he had seen were 
too absurd even to merit exposure ” 
has been borne out by later discoveries. 
Fergusson contended that (A) the Cen- 
tral Hall of Columns was inclosed with a 
wal! (see plan in wood-cut) ; (B) the stone 
pedestals (shown in black on plan) were 
the plinths of entrance doorways in this 
inclosure wall; (C) there were anta to all 
the three porticoes; and (D) the angles 
of the main front were occupied by square 
halls containing wood staircases leading 
probably to the roof. | l 

Fergusson’s theory was based on the 
existing plans of other palaces at Perse- 
polis and on that at Susa. These palaces 
being, first, the Palace of Darius, already 
referred to; second, a palace inscribed with 
the name of Xerxes ; third, the Palace. of 
the Hundred Columns; and, fourth, the 
Palace at Susa. In the first two named 
there still remain the stone foundations 
of the square chambers or halls at the 
angles, and in all these cases the central 
hall of columns was surrounded by a wall. 
In the Palace of Darius, in addition to the 
features already named, there exist at 
the back of the portico the great door- 
way leading to the central hall and two 
windows on each side. These features 
were all in great blocks of stone ; one for 
each jamb and one for the lintel and 
carved cornice, with stone sills for the 
windows; similar features exist in the 
other palaces at Persepolis. The walls 
which connected these isolated features 
are gone, and from the projecting stone 
bossing in their sides it is conjectured that 
they were built either in unburnt bricks 
or in rubble masonry laid im clay mortar, 
which was bonded with the projecting 
bosses,* and that in course of time this 
ephemeral construction has disappeared. 
This is the case with all the other palaces 
and the stone foundations only on which 
these burnt bricks rested are found. 

Coming now to the conjectural restora- 
tions of the Great Hall of Xerxes. In 
consequence of the immense size of its 
doorways they were built in coursed 
masonry, and all that remains of them 
are the plinths of two of them about 4 ft. 
high. These were assumed by Flandin 
and Coste, followed by Perrot and 
Chipiez, to be altars, but it should be 
noted that on three sides only were they 
worked to a fine face ; on the fourth side 
(see plan) is that recess into which the 
wall was bonded. 


In nearly every other case instead of the projecting 
bosses there are sinkings or recesscs into which the 
brickwork was bonded. 


On the platform of the Great Hall 
Flandin and Coste found a number of 
vertical stone drains, which they assumed 
were intended to drain the surface of the 
platform, and they indicated on their 
plan the connexion of these, one with 
the other. by a horizontal drain running 
under what would have been the site of 
the east and west inclosure walls of the 
great wall.* Further, thev stated that 
on the south side of the southern row of 
columns of the great hall and in the 
angles of the north front the natural rock 
existed everywhere and bore no trace of 
having carried a wall. Based on these 
assumptions, Flandin and Coste, followed 
by Perrot and Chipiez, contended that, 
firstly, there could have been no inclosure 
wall to the central hall, as no one would 
erect a wall of crude brick on a site below 
which rana great drain; and, secondly, 
there was no evidence of a superstructure 
on the natural rock of the south side. 
They assumed the doorway plinths in the 
north inclosure wall to be altars, and 
put forward a conjectural restoration of 
the Great Hall consisting of four groups 
of columns only; a centre group of 
thirty-six columns in six rows of six each, 
and north, east, and west groups of 
twelve columns each. arranged in two 
rows of six each, all of these groups 
standing isolated one from the other on 
the raised platform of the Great Hall. 

In 1891 Mr. Weld Blundell went out on 
a mission at the instance of, and partly 
at the cost of Lord Savile and Mr. Cecil 
Smith to take casts of some of the 
sculptured bas-reliefs at Persepolis, and 
the author of this essay furnished him 
with a plan of the site and directed ‘his 
attention to some of the points at issue. 
Mr: Weld Blundell ascertained, firstly, 
that of the vertical stone drains, the 
remains of one of them (a on plan) rose 
15 in. above the pavement of the hall 
and must, therefore, have been carried 
up in the wall to drain the roof ; secondly, 
that these drainsf were not at their feet 
connected one with the other, but that 
each one at its foot was diverted into 
other drains running between the first 
and second row of columns (see plan) ; 
thirdly, that the natural rock as it 
appeared to Flandin and Coste on the 
south side of the hall and on each side of 
the main front, was one which had been 
formed in the course of time by nature ; 
the fine clay moistened by rain had been 
baked by the blazing sun to the apparent 
consistency of the natural rock, and was 
as fine and smooth as that which existed 
elsewhere: Mr. Weld Blundell broke 
through this crust, and on the south side 
of the hall found about six inches below 
this crust the foundations of a wall 
11 ft. 8 in. thick running the whole 
length of the south front, and at the 
angles of the north front he found the 
foundations of the corner chambers with 
an accumulation of charred wood which he 
concluded had fallen from the floors and 
roofs of these halls. Messrs. Perrot and 
Chipiez’s work on “La Perse” were 


Ferguson in his work already referred to. p. 147, 
says ‘these gentlemen” (Flandin and Coste) “ make 
the drains proceed from one to the other; and though 
it may appear impertinent in one who has never been 
there to say 50 to those who have, my own impression 
is that this junction does not exist.” As will be seen 
later on, Fergusson's statement was correct. 

t Mr. Blundell found six gullies, marked a to f on 
plan; he deseribed @ and h, and traced their connexion 
with the others shown. The other vertical drains were 
filed up with siit. 


published. before 1891, and they were 
therefore not aware of these discoveries, 
which throw an entirely new light on the 
actual plan of the Great Hall, though 
Fergusson contended from the first that 
Coste must have been mistaken in his 
conjectures and in the plan he showed of 
the drains. These subterranean drains 
were entered by Mr. Weld Blundell ; they 
were partly cut in the solid rock and 
partly hewn out of immense blocks of 
stone ; they measured from 2 ft. 3 in. to 
2 ft. 8 in. wide, and in some parts were 
8 to 10 ft. high. They crossed the palace 
in two lines, and were connected with 
other drains leading to the outside of the 
great acropolis platform. The vertical 
stone conduits were cut in solid blocks of 
stone, the apertures of the gullies being 
1 ft. 3 in. square. 

The principal development in the 
Persian column as set forth in the palaces 
built by Xerxes at Persepolis and Susa 
was in the variety of design given to the 
campaniform basis, the fluting of all the 
columns and the additional decorative 
features of the upper part of the shaft 
under the bracket-capitals, not found in 
any earlier examples. In these we seem 
to recognise a new influence, which we 
attribute to the result of his expedition 
through Greece and Asia Minor; to the 
art treasures which. he took back with 
him, and possibly to the Greek artists 
whom he is said to have brought over 
from Miletus and Eretria. The execu- 
tion of the carving is so. much more 
refined than that which exists in earlier 
examples that we are inclined to the 
belief it was carried out by Greek 
artists ;* they must, however, have worked 
under the direction of Xerxes or his art 
director, otherwise it is dificult to under- 
stand the strange jumble of various 
decorative forms which are employed in 
the carving of the upper part of the 
shafts under the bracket-capital (Figs: 
5, 6, 7, and 8.) If we assume that the 
first essay was made in his Great Hall at 
Persepolis, the result would seem to have 
been quite satisfactory to him and to his 
successors, as it was employed in all 
palaces subsequently built in Persepolis, 
Susa, Istakr, and Ecbatana without 
any material change in design. The 
columns of the Bast and West Por- 
ticoes of the Great Palace were not 
decorated in this way, and the only 
difference shown there is in the sub- 
stitution of lion’s heads and half bodies 


in the bracket-capital of the East Portico. 


These columns are nearly 13 diameters 
high, and, with the forty-eight flutes to 
their shafts from top to bottom, which 
seems to increase their height, have an 
extremely attenuated appearance (wood- 
cut 2): Moreover the junction of the 
shaft with the bracket-capital is un- 
gainly, so that it is quite possible this 
may have called for the further enrich- 
ments which were subsequently given to 
all columns whatever their dimensions 
might be. The columns at Istakr, 25 ft. 
high, are only smaller copies of the great 
columns at Persepolis, which are 68 ft. 
9 in. high. The enrichments are three 
in number, separated one from the other 
by the bead and reel string, a favourite 
Greek ornament found in nearly all 


* According to Mr. Cecil Smith. the mason’s marks on 
the upper surfaces of the bases (now exposed) of the 
Hall of the Hundred Columns are characters from tbe 
Greek alphabet. 
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archaic Ionic capitals, the earliest known 
existing example being those at Ephesus 
(Figs. 18 and 20) and Naukratis (Fig. 21), 
both B. C. 560. The upper enrichment 
(Fig. 5) consists of four Ionic volutes 
placed vertically with supplemental 
volutes at the top and bottom. They 
mask to some extent the junction with 
the bracket- capital. If Xerxes took 
back with him some of the archaic capitals 
from the Temple of Miletus, which he 
destroyed, they may have suggested the 
feature. In these early Ionic capitals the 
abacus is generally twice as wide as its 
depth ; they are in fact bracket-capitals, 
but the Persians already possessed their 
own type, which they preferred, so they 
utilised the feature in another way. 
Fig: 7 shows the half plan and Fig. 5 
the decoration of what was the under 
surface of a Greek volute-block with the 
fillets of the cushion carried down 
vertically: The extra volutes may have 
been suggested by some Assyrian capitals, 
or were added to increase the height of 
the feature. 

The middle enrichment at first sight 
resembles the well-known Egyptian palm 
tree capital, except that the leaves of the 
same are always indicated in the Egyptian 
example by incised lines each side of the 
stem; here under each lobe is a bud. 


which may be that of the papyrus plant, 


so that they represent the flower of 
same, and may have been copied from an 
Egyptian ivory brought from Egypt by 
Cambyses, just as the windows with 
balconies supported by shaft balusters 
shown in Assyrian bas-reliefs were copied 
from the ivories found at Nimroud by 
Layard and now in the British Museum. 
The lowest enrichment reproduces the 
pendant petals of a flower, of which the 
complete form is shown in a capital 
found at Delphi by Professor Cockerell 
(not probably of very early date, but 
indicating the original motif from which 
the egg and tongue decoration in the 
Ionic volute was derived): The earliest 
existing example is that found at 
Naukratis, now in the British Museum 
(Fig. 14). In the capital of the Votive 
Column at Delphi (Fig. 15) the divisions 
between the petals are merged into the 
fluting of the shaft. In the Athens 
capital (Fig. 16) the petals are painted 
only. In the terra-cotta: capital from 
Gela (Fig. 17) the petals are almost 
as long proportionately as those in 
the Persian capital. The examples from 
the archaic temple at Ephesus (Figs. 18, 
19, and 20) still suggest the origin of the 
egg and tongue (the upper part is at 


back), and one of the capitals (Fig. 20) | 


has its volutes decorated with a flower 
similar to that found in the capital from 
Susa (Fig. 9) 

Coming now to the shaft, the earliest 
examples of fluting are those found in the 
works of Xerxes. The number of flutes 


varies according to the size of the column; | 


at Istakr, already referred to, there are 
only thirty flutes: The number in the 
other palaces at Persepolis varies from 
forty to fifty-two. The flutes in the early 
Greek examples vary in number; in the 
earliest examples at Ephesus, 560 B. C., 
there are fifty-two. There are no fillets 


in the Persian examples, as shown in 


Texier, but Dieulafoy's photogravure 


shows that some of the edges have worn 
away, which may have led Texier to the 


belief that he recognised fillets: To 
direct Greek influence therefore we may 
attribute the Persian fluting of the 


shafts. 


If in the capital and enrichments below 
the same no change would seem to have 


been made, the bases show considerable 
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variety, of which in Figs: 10, 11, and 12, 
we give some of the more characteristic 
examples, and these compared with 
various selections from Greek work 
suggest the source from which some of 


the designs may have been derived. We 
have already referred to the pendant 
petals; there is another peculiar form 
to which the French give the name of 
rais de ceur, shown in the cornice of the 
archaic stem from Ephesus (Fig. 22) and 
in the capitals from Age (Fig. 23) and 
Neandria (Fig. 24), which are embodied 
in Fig. 11: Fig. 12 would seem to be 
based on an Egyptian design as regards 
its upper portion, in which the globe 
between papyrus or lotus buds is carved: 

When compared with the primitive base 


| of Darius(Fig. 4), the various combina- 


tions of design and their similarity to well- 
known decorative features throughout 
Ionia, some of which predate the work 
by Xerxes by nearly two centuries, con- 
stitute a strong argument in favour of 
the influence of Greek art upon ‘that. in 
Persia: hae 

In conclusion we would express the 
hope that in course of time it may be 
possible to find a room in the British 
Museum where casts of the more remark- 


| able examples of Persian work may be 


exhibited: Their connection with Greek 
art is much closer than that which can 
be traced in the examples of Indian archi- 


| tecture which encumber the staircase in 


the British Museum and which might 
with greater advantage have been left 
with the Indian collection at South 
Kensington: 7 

— . —— — 
NOTES. TN 


The Institute THE voting for the election 
Council’ of the Council of the Institute 


t l ° 
has, there is every reason to 


believe, been carried on by many'mem- 
i| bers with a view to keeping out those 


who are opposed to the movement ih 
favour of registration: The result is that 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, Mr. J. J. Burnet, Mr: 
Mountford; Professor Pite, Mr: G: H: 
Fellowes Prynne, and Mr. Paul Water- 
house, some of the very best names ‘in the 
list put up for election, are turned out: 
This, we suppose, is by way of raising 
the standard of the Profession and of the 


Institute. 


A Modern F WE had an opportunity this 
Telephone week of inspecting the new 
mes“; exchange of the National 
Telephone Company in the Birkbeck 


| Building, Holborn: In accordance with 


the best modern practice, the central 
battery system has been adopted. The 
thousands of small hand generators and 
batteries have been replaced by a battery 
of accumulators and a motor-generator — 
at the exchange: The voltage used fs 
only 24, so there will be no fear of shocks: 
In the operating-room the system of 
visual si ing is exclusively used: 
The candle-power of the lamps, which 
are covered by an opal glass cap of the 
size of a threepenny bit, is very low, 80 
that there is no strain on the eyes the 
girl operators, but they are sufficiently 
bright to give æ very conspicuous signal; 
When a subscriber takes his telephone 
off the rest his lamp signal on the 5 
switchboard glows, and on learning the 
desired number the operator inserts a 
plug, technically called a “jack,” into 
the proper switch, and this automatically 
extinguishes both the miniature lamp 
and a pilot-lamp over the switchboard, 
which notifies the supervisor should a call 
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remain --unanswered.- When the sub- 
scribers replace their telephones in the 
rests, both miniature lamps light up, and 
‘this is the signal, for, the operator to 
remove the jack. Provision has been 
made to prevent accidents due to tele- 
phone circuits getting into contact with 
lighting systems or the trolley wires used 
in electric, traction. Fuses have been 
inserted in the catch of a spring. The 
moment the telephone wire makes con- 
tact with a “live” wire the fuse melts, 
cutting out the telephone wire and ringing 
a bell. A simple but effective form of 
Jightning protector has also been adopted. 
-The system adopted of testing for faults 
by means of banks of lamps suitably 
arranged enables them to be located 
immediately. We understand that the 
National Telephone Company are 
gradually adapting all their fifty-seven 
London exchanges to the central battery 
system., We were favourably impressed 
„with the care taken by the Company for 
the comfort and the equitable treatment 
of the 100 operators in this exchange. 
-Everything is done to secure equal 
distribution of labour. An indicator 
in the operating-room registers the 
number of calls every operator receives. 
This is examined every thirty minutes, 
and if one operator is found to be too 
busy a number of her calls are connected 
to a less busy operator. Suitable 
reading and dining rooms are provided 
for the employees. 


| Holy Trinity Tue BisHoP oF LON DON will 
shortly appoint a commis- 


Chu 
* Gough- aaah, 


. E.C. sion, under the provisions of 
the 
-inquire into the expediency of uniting 
the vicarages of St. Bride, Fleet-street, 
:with` Bridewell, and Holy Trinity, 
Gough-square. The latter church then, 
it seems, is marked for demolition. It 
was erected in 1837-8 after plans and 
designs by John Shaw the younger, as a 
district church, to contain 1,100 seats, in 
the parish of St. Bride. The structure 
stands upon a triangular site given by 
the Goldsmiths’ Company, who own a 
considerable amount of property in that 
‘locality, at the junction of Pemberton- 
‘row and Great New-street, to the west 
of Gough-square, Fleet-street. The plan 
is that of a hexagon, 474 ft. in diameter, 
with two octagonal recesses on the north- 
east and south-east sides for pews, and a 
larger similar recess which forms the 
chancel. The interior was almost wholly 
surrounded by two galleries carried upon 
Iron columns. The glass in the three 
chancel windows is by Willement. Sir 
Arthur Blomfield rearranged the interior 
in 1873, and it was redecorated three 
vears afterwards. The church, which is 
faced: with yellow brick. is designed after 
the Norman style, or what was supposed 
to be so at the time. The architectural 
treatment is exceeding naive, regarded 
from our present standpoint; but the 
plan, as a means of suiting the church to 
the outline of the site, has merit and 
originality. The building was erected 
bv. Howard and Nixon at a cost of 
586 ea: 
Dudley THE fortieth exhibition of 
She eek water:calours organised by 
| the Dudley Gallery Art 
Soncty js one ct their best. Pour works 


Union of Benefices Act, 1860, to 


which stand quite apart are the 
four admirable views of ancient Roman 
remains, and their surroundings by 
Signor Giampietri, especially the two of 
the Temple of Saturn” (Nos. 42. and 
283). These drawings stand out from 
everything: else for power and force of 
effect, and represent the perfection of 
what can be done with water-colour in 
this class of subject. The effect of clear 
and bright sunlight conveyed in them, 
and the truth of the tones of the ancient 
masonry, are alike admirable. A very 
good bit of architectural illustration 
(though not to compare with these) is 
Mrs. Moon’s ‘Porch of St. Denis, 
Amboise” (76). Among other works 
Mr. Duassut’s small and highly finished 
scenes of foliage and flowers Spring 
(22), Phlox (29), an Old- World 
Garden” (110), and others, all show a 
high standard of conscientious work. 
Mr. Stormont's Sand Dunes (74), Mr. 
Coleridge’s “‘ Bellagio (64), and Mr. G. 
Marks's Landscape, Shropshire,” are 
among the best of the smaller landscapes. 
Mr. Sylvester Stannard’s works, one of 
which, The Way to the Farm (214), 
is on a rather large scale, are all clever 
but spoiled more or less by a pervading 
mannerism. Mr. A. Stevens's On the 
Rocks at Cap Martin” (116) is a very 
good study of foreground; Mrs. Evelyn 
Heathcote has an admirable sketch (it is 
nothing more) of a Stream in the New 
Forest (132); Miss Gilchrist has 
achieved a good tree treatment of sea in 
A Stormy Tide” (142); Mr. Burleigh 
Bruhl’s At Walberswick ” (169) is 
another good sketch; and Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s two studies of Drummers of the 
Royal Fusiliers (129, 186) are good. 
Mr. Forbes Witherby, who exhibits a 
sketch of Rome at Dusk ” (109) which 
is effective as a whole, spoils it by the 
bad outline of St. Peter's dome (we 
presume it is intended for St. Peter's), 
which is totally wrong: in proportion and 
outline. (a fates 
Arx Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery 
iitieer sph in Vigo-street is a collection 
of lithographs by Whistler, 
most of which we fancy have been exhi- 
bited before in London. The little 
sketch of The Model Reading,“ which 
is well known, is very pretty, and among 
the few sketches of single figures, rough 
as they mostly are, there are examples 
that show Whistler’s facile though rather 
careless power in this kind of production. 
Of the majority of the lithographs, which 
include sketches of bits of buildings, etc., 
mostly of the slightest kind, it would be 
easy to find a score of people i in London 
who could not only produce better litho- 
graph sketches than these, but who would 
be ashamed, for their own credit, of 
exhibiting many of them. Nothing more 
pointedly illustrates the absurdity of 
the adulation of Whistler which is the 
mark of the up-to-date art-critic, than 
the fact that work of this kind should be 
made the subject of a special exhibition 
and talked of as if it were something 
wonderful. 
ne Ar the Dutch Gallery in 
9 Brook-street Mr. Van 
fed Wiselingh has got together 
a “small collection. of: oil paintings by 


French, English-gand: Dutch painters; 


Among them are a charming little bright 
sketch by M. Fantin-Latour, Ondine” D 
(2), and a fine work by W. Maris, ‘ “Cattle 
Under the Willows ” (19). Mr. Conder's 
two pictures of Brighton, especially. the 
‘Stormy Day (5), have a great deal of 
individuality” of style and treatment. 
There is something that reminds one of 
the figure- composition of Blake (on a 
larger scale) in Mr. C. H. Shannon's 
“ The Bathers (12), a picture in which 
there seems to 15 an attempt to put a 
certain degree of poetic sentiment other 
than the title wo d at first suggest. In 
his other picture, The Toilet Scene” 
(13), the figure on the right seems out of 
proportion and remarkably long in the 
torso. . There are other works of interest, 
and some which are rather curious than 
beautiful, in which category we should 
place the two by Monticelli, a painter 
who, as an artist once, remarked to us, 
tried to paint pictures to look like 
carpets. . This also (like the Whistler 
etchings) is a form of caviare to. be 
swallowed by those who would be of the 
new orthodoxy in art. To our thinking 
it is merely a form of pictorial perversity. 


Sketches in the AT Messrs. l Dickinson's 

Balearic Islands Gallery in Bond-street is a 
and Venice. 

collection of small. water- 

colour sketches in the Balearic Isles and 


Venice, by Mr. Douglas Fox-Pitt, which, 


though: slight, have the merit of showing 
a decided feeling for colour and atmo- 
sphere. “A Street in Palma ” (20), 
Mr. Eden’ s Garden, Venice” (22), 
„Venice (23), an out- of- the- -way corner, 
are all good examples of free rendering of 
light and colour. The Windmills, 
Palma ” (48) is a record of a curious bit 
of effect; and Cloisters of S. Francisco, 
Palma 42 a good sketch of an interest- 
ing bit of architecture. 


i — — 8 3 * 
THE EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT SIENESE 
1. ART AT SIENA. 


I SHALL not attempt in the following notes 
to give an exhaustive description of this exhibi- 
tion, nor to criticise,it from the artistic pout 
of view; but the importance of many of the 
objects ‘exhibited, and the fact that until 
quite recently -no “official catalogue was to be 
had,* may. serve as apology for the following 
short account of it, which may be of use especi- 
ally to intending visitors, as an indication of 
what they may expect to find there. The 
exhibition is advertised to remain open unt! 
the end of August, but the time may eventually 
be extended. 

The locale could not have been better chosen. 
The first and second floors of the splendid 
Palazzo Pubblico provide ample space, and the 
frescoes which decorate the walls of many of the 
rooms form a fitting. background. 

The objects which have been collected 
belong to a considerable extent (and this is 
especially the case in regard to the pictures) te 
the churches of Siena and its environs, f though 
some places at a greater distance—Orvieto, 
Grosseto, Massa. Marittima—have added their 
contributions; and a good deal comes from 
private collections. In any case, it is an 
excellent opportunity of comparing works of 
art that have not been brought together before 
—though it would have been easy to arrange 
works by the same artist in juxtaposition to 4 
greater extent than has actually n done— 
and of seeing under favourable conditions 
pictures that are often badly placed in the 
churches to which they belong. 


The exhibition is divided into forty sections, 


each in a room to itself. The first of the 
At the time of my visit (May 17) it was expected to 
appear in a few days: but in the meanwhile only 4 
short guide was av aiinble. 
~¢ The pictures from the Accademia and the Opni 
del Duomo have not been removed, though severs) > 


the treasures of the latter are on view here, incladirse 


the sculptires of the Fonte Gaia and a few others. 
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have been led to expect a little too much, is 
distinctly worth seeing—if only as an excuse for 
revisiting a place so attractive as Siena. Any 
slight feelings of dissatisfaction will soon be dis- 
pelled by the sight of the Torre del Mangia 
rising into a glorious blue sky, or by a walk 
through the town which (though this has been 
said of many other cities of Italy) has perhaps 
the most ofall preserved for us the feeling of the 
Middle Ages. THOMAS ASHBY, JUN. 
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contains pictures, plans, drawings, and engrav- 
ings which illustrate tke topography of Siena 
from the XVIth century onwards. The second, 
which occupies the Sala delfa Pa e, with the 
famous frescoes of Ambrogio Lorenzetti on its 
walls, contains the smaller specimens of gold- 
smiths’ and silversmiths’ work from the XIIIth 
century onwards, the greater part of it con- 
sisting of church plate, monstrances, cruci- 
fixes, etc. The third, in the Sala del Gran 


Ju $ 


Science Standing Committee. — Fellows: 
Messrs. T. Blashill, E. Flint, A. J. Gale, F. 
Hammond, F. Hooper, G. Hornblower. W. E. 
Riley, H. D. Searles-Wood, A. Saxon Snell, and. 
Lewis Solomon. As Associates: Messrs. H. W. 
Burrows, Max Clarke, B. J. Dicksee, E. R. 
Hewitt, G. Pearson, and A. D. Watson. 

The following gentlemen were then eleeted to 
the Institute:. 

As Fellows: Messrs. Thomas Arnold (Edin 
Walter Albert Catlow (Leicester), 


Consiglio, n ` n collection of embroideries — 2 — burgh), 4 F 5 

from the th century onwards, the great RIT Max Clarke (London), an Oven 0 i 

majority of which are ecclesiastical vestments THE BOYAR E OE B uy 5 1 5 i met 
j war oldie (London), 2 


from the various churches of Siena ard the 
neighbourhood. Some fine paliotti, or altar 
fronts, are to be found in various other rooms. 

The larger specimens of the goldsmith’s art 
are housed there and in the chapel of the Palace 
(sections 4 and 5). They include a fine and 
very elaborate reliquary by Gabriello di 
Antonio di Lorenzo da Siena (1350-1411) from 
Lucignano, a fine XVth century head of a pro- 
cessional cross decorated with coloured enamel 
from the same place, the splendid reliquary 
which contains the head of S. Galgano from his 
church in Siena, two or three works by Fran- 
cesco d' Antonio, including the box which 
serves to contain the arm of St. John the 
Baptist in the Cathedral, and the magnificent 
tabernacle by Ugolino di Vieri from the 
Cathedral of ieto. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of this Institute 
was held at the Rooms, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
W., on Monday evening, Mr. Aston Webb, R. A., 
the President, in the chair. 

Alteration of By-law. 

On the motion of the Chairman, it was 
agreed that the following words be added at 
the end of the first clause of By-law 3:— 
„After December 31, 1906, ey rson desiring 
to be admitted a Fellow sha fo required to 
have passed the examination or examinations 
justifying him as an Associate, or shall be 
elected from the ranks of the Associates. But 
in special cases the Council by the votes of 
three-fourths of such members of the Council 
as are present and voting at a meeting of the 
Council, shall have power to dispense w th 


(London), Charles Grove Johnson (Mexico 
Wm. Campbell Jones (London), Wm. Alfred 
Large (Pancal Thos. Ed. Marshall (Harrogate), 
John Campbell Turner Murray (London), 
John Hy. Phillips (Cardiff), Alfred Roberte. 
(Greenwich), Wm. Rushworth (Croydon), Percy 
Burnell Tubbs (London), John Collingwood ' 
Tully (Cape Town), Benjamin Woollard : 
(London). 

As Associates: Messrs. C. Rosenthall (Sydney, - 
N.S.W.), and H. E. Hall (London). 

Hon. Associates: Lord Stanley of Aldesley.. 
and Mr. J. J. Shannon (London? 

Hon. Fellow: Lord Curzon of Kedleston- 
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The meeting then discussed a paper by 
Mr. William Henman—“ Notes on the Plenem 


The seventh room contains cases of illu- 
minated MSS. from the XIIth century onwards, 
many of which come from the Biblioteca 
Comunale and the Archivio di Stato, including 
a XIIth century MS. of S. Augustine's De Civi- 
tate Dei, another of Pope Pius II.’s Historia 
Bohemica, the codex formed by the Libro dei 
Censi and Memoriale delle Offese of the Com- 
mune of Siena (the book of tributes and the 
register of injuries suffered by the common- 
wealth at the hands of her neighbours ’’*). 
There are also many mass-books, four fine XVth 
century specimens being lent by the authorities 
of the Cathedral of Chiusi, and others by the 
Biblioteca Comunale and the Hospital of Siena. 
Those belonging to the Cathedral library have, 
on the other hand, been left there. 

Room 8 contains a few more similar treasures 
—among them some books of the Hospital with 
painted covers, one of which shows the Cathe- 
dral as it was before the nave was lengthened 
and. with room 9, a collection of statues in wood 
by Jacopo della Quercia and others, most of 
them painted or gilded. 

Room 10, containing modern frescoes, has 
been left as it was; room 11 contains a few 
good specimens of medieval ironwork, including 
a very fine hanging lamp; 12 has some good 
utensils—vases, bells, candlesticks, etc.—in 
metal, while sections 13 and 14 consist of a 
collection of arms and armour, and rooms 15 
to 18 of casts of medieval sculptures. 

In the loggia on the second floor of the palace 
(section 19) the fragments of the original Fonte 
Gaia of Jacopo della Quercia have been re- 

erected (they were 30 much damaged that the 
fountain itself was reconstructed in 1868). 
The magnificent view forms perhaps an even 
greater attraction. From here we enter the 
ceramic collection (rooms 20-22), which has no 
treasures like the maiolica of Gubbio and 
Urbino to show, but contains fine sets of vass 
da far macia. 

The rest of the exhibition is mainly devoted 
to paintings and drawings of the Sienese school, 
aha: will interest the visitor more or less in 
proportion to his admiration of its works, the 
merits and demerits of which have always 
formed a subject of considerable discussion. 
Though no new rival to, for instance, Duccio’s 
famous Maiestà' has come to light, it is a good 
representative collection, so that there is, at 
any rate, as has been said, an opportunity of 
confirming or correcting one’s judgments upon 
the subject that should not be missed, as it will 
be difficult to have the chance again of seeing in 
the same gallery so many pictures from various 
places, many of which are not easily accessible. 

A certain amount of unnecessary anachron- 
ism in the arrangement has occurred. Thus 
in room 23 we find No. 1,514 (a Pacchiarotto 
from S. Pietro e S. Paolo at Buonconvento) 
placed between two pictures by Bartolo di Fredi 
from the Municipio of Montalcino, which are a 
century earlier in date. 

The collection of medieval furniture—carved 
and inlaid work—(sections 6, 32) is surprisingly 
poor in quantity. POM 

In conclusion, the exhibition, though one may 


* Heywood and Olcott, Guide to Siena, 29n. 


such examination or examinations. 

The fifteenth general meeting of the Session 
was afterwards held, when the minutes of the 
previous meeting were adopted. 

The New Council. 


A report was received from the scrutineers 
appointed to direct the election of the Council, 
Standing Committees, etc., for the year 1904-5. 
The following were elected members of the 
Council :— 

As President: Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. As 
Vice-Presidents: Messrs. T. E. Collcutt, A. 
Darbyshire, F.S.A. (Manchester), H. T. Hare, 
S. Perkins Pick (Leicester). As Honorary 
Secretary: Mr. Alex. Graham, F.S.A. As 
Members of Council: Messrs. W. H. Atkin 
Berry, A. C. Blomfield, M.A.Cantab., A. W. S. 
Cross, M.A.Cantab., F. R. Farrow, William 
Flockhart, Ernest George, J. S. Gibson, George 
Hubbard, F. S.A., C. E. Mallows, J. Douglass 
Mathews, S. B. Russell, W. Gillbee Scott, 
W. Howard Seth-Smith, J. W. Simpson, John 
Slater, B.A.Lond., Lewis Solomon, Butler 
Wilson (Leeds), and Ed. Woodthorpe, M. A. Oxon. 


As Associate Members of Council: Messrs. 
R. S. Balfour, W. H. Bidlake, M.A.Cantab. 
(Birmingham), H. V. Lanchester, Edmund 


Wimperis. Representatives of Allied Societies: 
Messrs. G. C. Ashlin, R. H. A., Royal Inst. of 
the Architects of Ireland; J. W. Beaumont, 
Manchester Society of Architects; A. W. 
Brewill, Nottingham Architectural Society ; G. 
Bertram Bulmer, Leeds and Yorks Architec- 
tural Society; T. Cooper, Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association; H. Davis, York Architec- 
tural Society; H. L. Goddard, M.A.Oxon, 
Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Archi- 
tects; John K>ppie, Glasgow Institute of 
Architects; G. H. Oatley, Bristol Society of 
Architects. Representative of the Architectural 
Association (London): Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 
Standing Committees. 

The Standing Committees were elected as 
follows :— 

Art Standing Committee.—Fellows: Messrs. 
J. Macvicar Anderson, W. D. Caröe, M. A., 
T. E. Collcutt, E. G. Diwber, Sir W. Emerson, 
Ernest George, J. S. Gibson, H. T. Hare, E. W. 
Mountford, and A. E. Street, M. A. As Asso- 
ciates: Messrs. R. S. Balfour, S. K. Greenslade, 
W. H. Roma ne-Walker, Henry Tanner, jun., 
R. Watson, and E. Wimperis. 

Literature Standing Committee. Fellows: 
Messrs. John Bilson, F. S. A., A. W. S. Cross, 
M.A.Cantab., C. E. Mallows, W. A. Pite, 
Professor F. M. Simpson, R. Phené Spiers, 
F. S. A., H. Stannus, H. H. Statham, C. Harrison 
Townsend, and P. Waterhouse, M. A. Oxon. 
Associates: Messrs. A. S. Flower, M. A. Oxon, 
F. S.A., C. H. Reilly, M. A., Professor R. E. 
Smith, P. L. Waterhouse, M. A., A. M. Watson, 
B. A., and P. S. Worthington, M. A. 

Practice Standing Committee. Fellows: 
Messrs. T. Batterbury, W. H. A. Berry, G. 
Hubbard, F. S.A., A. H. Kersey, J. Douglass 
Mathews, W. Hilton Nash, A. Saxon Snell, 
T. H. Watson, W. H. White, and E. Wood- 
thorpe, M.A.Oxon. As Associates: Messrs. 
C. H. Brodie, Max Clarke, E. Greenop, H. H. 
Langston, T. E. Pryce, and A. W. Tanner. 


System of Ventilation,’ which was taken as 
read, but of which the following is the text :— 

In the paper whith I read last December ? on 
the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, I part u- 
larly stated it was not my desire to raise con- 
troversy on the subject of mechanical vereus 
natural means for securing ventilation; yet, as 
members then present expressed the ogxnion 
that it might with advantage be further dis- 
cussed, the Council of the Institute have 
appointed June 6 for that purpose. If the time 
tien at our disposal is to be well employed. the. 
subject of ventilation generally must be dealt 
with on practical and scientific lines; and as: 
that was not attempted in the paper to which E 
have referred I venture to sugyest some reasons 
which tend to show that plenum ventilition 
can be beneficially employed in certain 
buildings, and ought to be more closely studied 
by members of the architectural profession- 

A primary necessity is to arrive at a con- 
cisely correct definition of what should be under- 
stood by the term “ efficient ventilation when 
applied to occupied buildings. Apart from 
outside contaminating influences which would 
affect ventilation by whatever means obtained. 
I suggest it is continuous change of air within 
a building without causing discomfort or 
adversely affecting the health of the occapante.” 

The province of an architect in eonne xiom 
therewith is to dispose buildings on the ground. 
construct and equip them, so that the awvatteble- 
air may be supplied in ample quantities, freed 
from suspended impuritics, tempered and 
regulated to requirements without deterioration- 

Buildings are erected principally to secare 
greater comfort than can at all times be obtat 
i ı the open. 

By the erection of buildings, movement of sir 
within them is necessarily less than it would 
be over the unoccupied site. 

Change of air within a building is principally 
brought about by an ascertainable force 
either of propulsion or extraction—although 
the law of diffusion—s.e., the process whieb 
brings about intimate mixture of gases without 
chemical combination—is a serviceable bud lese- 
powerful agent in connexion with ventilatiom 

If these premises be accepted, the question 
which has to be discussed is not whether by 
plenum ventilation a condition within doors: 
can be secured equal to the open air at its best. 
but whether it can be employed in eram: 
buildings, suitably constructed, so as to obcar| 
at reasonable cost more constant and effwienti 
ventilation than can be secured by etbee 
means. 

A great hindrance to the proper com peher- 
sion of this subject is the employ ume of 
unscientific terms, such as “ artificral ventila- 
tion,’ “automatic ventilation,” nn tara! 
ventilation,” mechanical ventilation,“ becaase 
they prejudice the mind. Ventilation is 2 
result brought about either by natura] or by 
mechanical force. Moved by either, air is the 
ga me, just as water is the same, whether all wwed 
to flow naturally or forced on by inechanwm., 
Water may become fouled on its way, 9 may 
air, whether it pass in naturally or is propelled 
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in its course from the outside to the inside of a 
building; but it does not in the least follow that 
fouling results from the power which caused its 
movement. 

It is scientifically wrong to refer to a fire 
causing a' suctional ” influence in a flue, for it 
does nothing of the kind. 

Air when heated expands and is specifically 
lighter than an equal volume of colder air ; it is 
the latter descending by the force of gravitation 
which propels the warmer air upwards ; conse- 
quently an open fire in a room causes change of 
air by propulsion; moreover, the propellin 
force of wind is far greater than the suctiona 
influence it exerts upon air within buildings. 
By realising these facts it is easy to understand 
that “ plenum” ventilation is more in accord 
with nature’s methods than exhaust ventila- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged extrava- 
Zance of, the dust and dirt resulting from, and 
the unpleasant draughts at times set up by, 
the open fire, I for one appreciate its cheerful- 
ness, and believe it will long hold an honoured 
place in the British home. The mere fact that 
it necessitates an upcast flue is of the greatest 
service in connexion with ventilation; but as 
the area of an ordinary smoke flue at the 
chimney-pot.end does not greatly exceed half a 
superficial foot, the volume of air which can 
pags through it in a given time is limited, as is 
also the heating power of a single fire-grate. 
Consequently, for larger apartments two or more 
tires are required, and it is well known that, 
unless an adequate supply of air be otherwise 
‘provided, smoke will at times be drawn down 
one or other of the flues. For this and other 
reasons hot water, steam, air heated by stoves 
wr electricity, are used, none of which demand 
an upcast flue or flues from the apartment to 
be warmed thereby. Yet for the health and 
comfort of occupants change of air is a neces- 
sity, and can only be brought about by 
providing suitable inlets and outlets. This is a 
simple statement of fact of the utmost import- 
ance in connexion with ventilation, yet too 
often neglected, resulting, doubtless, from 
difficulty in determining the positions, dimen- 
sions, and construction of such openings, and I 
incline to the belief that strong advocates of 
what they term natural ventilation“ are of 
the laissez faire order who expect nature to do 
everything for them; and as they do not 
consider whence the wind cometh nor whither 
it goeth, they provide neither suitable entry 
nor exit for it in the construction of buildings. 

With regard to the possibilities and diffi- 
culties of ventilating an apartment warmed by 
other means than open fires, say a church or 
ass2mbly room. Suppose it is a calm, frosty day, 
with the temperature inside several degrees 
higher than it is outside. If inlet-openings are 
provided at or near the floor level and outlets 
at or near the ceiling level, a steady flow of air 
will take place from the inlets to the outlets 
proportionate to the difference between the 
internal and external temperature, and to the 
relative sizes and positions of the openings, 
brought about simply by the pope ne force 
of the colder air outside falling by gravitation ; 
hut it does not follow that ventilation will be 
efficient even if the openings are adequate 
and well placed, because the differences in 
temperature may not suffice to cause adequate 
change of air—the opening of a door or window 
will upset. the relative 5 between 
inlets and outlets, probably causing draughts. 
Moreover, with a number of people seated on 
the floor area, and with air entering around the 
lower portion of the walls, it can only arrive 
at those in the centre after becoming fouled by 
passing over the bodies of those nearer the 
inlets ; but it is more than likely that the bulk 
of air passing through the room will travel 
from.the inlets to the outlets without changing 
the air in the central portion. Every variation 
in temperature or in the force of wind outside 
will alter the conditions within, and during 
summer weather the temperature may be con- 
siderably higher outside than in; every factor 
is then reversed. Some improvement may be 
effected in cold weather by giving the incoming 
air an upward tendency and providing upeast 
flues as outlets with well-distributed openings 
near the floor level. The incoming air will then 
till the upper portion of the room, gradually 
descend, change the atmosphere throughout, 
and pass away up the flues; but this arrange- 
ment of flues is not altogether satisfactory in 
summer weather, and even under such condi- 
tions change of air will fluctuate with every 
variation in the force of the wind outside. 
fonsequently, with the best possible arrange- 
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ments, so long as natural means alone are relied 
on, there must be constant, intelligent, and 
personal attention if comfortable ventilation 
is to be secured ; nevertheless I am bound to 
confess that with care in the design and arrange- 
ment of suitable inlets and outlets, with 
adequate heating power, and with proper means 
for regulation, it is quite possible with personal 
attention to secure reasonable ventilation by 
natural means in buildings only occasionally 
occupied. None but very sensitive people are 
quickly affected by breathing a partially 
vitiated atmosphere, and few remain for long at 
a time in crowded places, so that when rooms are 
unoccupied windows and doors should be freely 
opened, and ample change of air secured. If 
this were regularly done, and thorough cleanli- 
ness were observed in and about buildings. 
there would be less cause for complaint of 
cefe-:tive ventilation. 

Every individual by respiration and exhala- 
tion throws off moisture and animal matter, and 
when a number of people congregate within an 
apartment the defilement of the atmosphere is 
considerable. Rapid change of air wil carry 
much away, but with defective ventilation 
much is deposited upon exposed surfaces in the 
building in consequence of variation of tem- 
perature, and only prolonged and greater change 
of air than would tolerated while a room is 
occupied will dissipate the contamination. 

In the hope of disposing of the charge which 
has been ade against me, that [ama prejudiced 
advocate of plenum ” ventilation, I now state 
most distinctly that unless it is continuously 
applied it is questionable whether it can be 
permanently successful, and I am not inclined 
to advocate its employment unless its advan- 
tages are considered worth the cost of continuous 
working. I cannot think it is sufficient to 
ventilate a building simply for the periods 
during which it is occupied, and then to stop the 
mechanism and bottle up the air until the next 
period of occupation. 

Let me illustrate this by directing your 
attention to a railway carriage. Standing still, 
how stuffy it often is, particularly in hot 
weather ; but when rapidly moving along it is 
freshened up. Yet, on again standing still, it 
loses its freshness. That is an example of 
ventilation produced by mechanical means 
intermittently employed. 

Now I wish to explode another fallacy. 

Downward ventilation has been termed 
„down draught,” apparently in the hope of 
condemning it by giving it a bad name. Advo- 
cates of the open fire have stated that to propel 
air into the upper portion of a room and let it 

o out from the lower portion is unnatural. 

ortunately this can be easily disproved. Take 
an ordinary room with an ordinary open fire 
and smoke flue. Test it as you will, and, apart 
from occasional] strong winds setting up adverse 
currents, resulting at times in what are termed 
“ smoky chimneys,” it will be found that the 
only detectable outgoing of air takes place by 
the open fireplace flue, the lower opening of 
which is about 2 ft. 6 in. above the floor level. 
Many people open the upper portion of a window 
when the temperature of a room, heated by an 
open fire, is excessive, holding the idea that they 
are letting out the hot air; but with rare excep- 
tions the temperature of the room is then 
actually lowered by 5 a larger volume of 
colder air, which com a more rapid out- 
going of heated air up the flue. 

It is true that in most cases no special inlet 
for air is provided, and that in consequence air 
enters by any casual, and probably dirt- con- 
cealing holes, cracks, and erevices - mostly 
around the lower portion of the room—whence 
it makes its way in narrow streams, moving with 
considerable velocity towards the fireplace, 
causing unpleasant draughts, while little change 
of air takes place in the upper portion of the 
room. Yet, if the same room were provided 
with a suitable inlet at a foot or two below the 
ceiling, on the same side as the fireplace and as 
central thereto as may be, the incoming air would 
become tempered by contact with the ceiling, 
walls, furniture, etc.—previously warmed by 
radiant heat from the fire—it would, by its 
inflow, force the atmosphere of the room down- 
wards towards the fireplace opening and up the 
flue to the open, without causing discomfort to 
occupants.* Under these conditions air is 
propelled into the room from a reasonable 
elevation, where it is generally fresher than near 
the ground level and more free from chance 
contamination. Force of wind outside, varying 
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as it does in intensity, will materially affert 
velocity of change within. I have therefore 
devised a simple automatic regulating inlet. 
consisting of a curved enclosure to a resistless 
flap hung eccentrically so that the area of the 
inlet opening is diminished proportionately to 
the force of wind playing against it; but satis- 
factory results can be obtained even without 
this refinement if the inlet be provided with 
louvres for distributing the air at low velocity. 
I am perfectly aware it is not the method 
usually adopted, nor is it the one recommended 
in most works on ventilation. Do not, how- 
ever, condemn it without proper trial; think it 
out, and you will, I believe, come to the con- 
clusion, as by practical experience I have, that 
it is most effective in securing the efhcient 
ventilation of an apartment ; and if so, then the 
relative positions advocated for inlets and 
outlets with the * plenum ” system are correct. 

Complaints being so frequent of defective 
ventilation—even in buildings where outlay has 
been incurred in the expectation of sec uring. 
let us say, comfortable ventilation by natural 
means—is it surprising, when we consider the 
marvellous results of mechanical power, now 
used for the benefit of mankind in almost num- 
berless wavs, that attempts should be made to 
employ it for improving the ventilation of 
buildings ? 

Mining operations and many occupations 
have for years been carried on which would 
have been impossible without the assistance of 
ventilation brought about by mechanical 
means. Thousands of power-driven rotary 
fans and air-propellers are in daily use, provin 
the possibility of changing the air of enci 
spaces. Centuries ago the necessity for 
securing greater change of air within buildings 
than could at all times be naturally procured 
was recognised, and a few advanced minds 
suggested the employment of bellows and other 
primitive appliances worked by hand or water 
power. I ve seen quaintly illustrated 
treatises on the subject; and although failure 
doubtless resulted from inadequate knowledge 
and i there is no reason why, with air- 
9 70 lers and power appliances brought to the 

igh state of perfection they are to-day, we 
should not take advantage of them for securing 
ventilation within buildings. 

It is no argument to say, I don't like 
plenum ventilation,“ or even to point to failures 
which have occurred: nor is it sufficient to 
bring forward some fanciful idea that in an 
undefined manner air moved by mechanical 
pore is deprived of an unknown vital essence. 

t has been suggested that by warming air 
otherwise than by the sun's rays this intangible 
essence is destroyed, and that is given as a reason 
why some people condemn plenum ventilation ; 
but it is altogether begging the question, 
because in summertime, when “ plenum ” 
ventilation is so effective in maintaining a 
cooler atmosphere within doors than in the 
open, no heating is employed. Will it then 
be contended that, by lowering the temperature, 
such will-o'-the-wisp essence again disappears ? 
Unfortunately my scientific knowledge is not 
sufficiently profound to enable me to deter- 
mine if there is even an element of truth in 
these imaginings ; but even if there be, which I 
strongly doubt, it is easy to demonstrate that 
with a carefully devised installation of 
“ plenum ventilation the ne warmi 
and cooling of air are effected with less chance 
of deterioration than by any other method. In 
addition to which the air is drawn from sources 
known to be at a distance from contamination ; 
it can be cleansed from suspended impurities, 
brought to suitable hygrometric condition, and 
passed on to apartments without contact with 
e 

am, perhaps, as painfully conscious as any- 
one that there have been many failures with 
“ plenum,” and so there have been with every 
other method employed for securing ventilation ; 
but my experience convinces me that failure is 
not the fault of the system, but that it resulta 
either from want of knowledge and experience 
on the part of those who installed it, or from 
neglect. It is only by careful comparison of 
results and a minute examination of the means 
and methods employed that a true estimate of 
its value can be ascertained. Personally I have 
not the faintest doubt that by the plenum ” 
system the efficient ventilation of a Duin can 
be effected. The principle is perfectly sound: 
yet l realise there are two sets of objections to 
be met: the first I class as purely fanciful, most 
of which I have already dealt with ; the second 
aro more tangible, and relate to the means and 
appliances waich should be employed and the 
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cost. To review all the means and appliances 
at disposal is quite cut of the question on the 
present occasion, but they have a very decided 
influence, not only as regards partial or com- 
plete success, but also a direct bearing on the 
question of first cost and maintenance. 

Much as I dislike making comparison between 
the work of others and that with which I have 
been connected, this discussion has been forced 
on, and we are to meet in the hope of gaining 
instruction which miy be placed at the service 
of the public. Consequently I shall briefly 
compare, principally as regards costs of power 
employe l, a few installations of plenum ventila- 
tion, and as I shall mike use of information 


—— — a 


tectural profession on the subject of ventilation 
must have a vital influence on the health and 
well-being of the people.’ 


Mr. S. Perkins Pick said that before com- 
mencing ;to offer any criticisms upon the hospi- 
tal, he thought that every credit should be given 
to Messrs. Henman and Cooper for the courage 
—one might almost say the audacity—with 
which they had formulated and carried out in all 
its details a hospital building in a manner so 
utterly at variance with nearly all preconceived 
notions of buildings of this class. It must be 
a source of great gratification to them that the 


derived from printed particulars given by the | institution after eight months’ occupation 
engineers themselves, we shall at least have should have 5 80 absolutely satisfactory 
fairly reliable data. to those who had the working and management 
| Cubic feet Ch t | | Estimated | Annual Annual cost 
Building. of air i E 9 Power. horse- cost for | per million 
| per hour. air per nour. power. power. cubic feet. 
get, sees ae, Ss : | - 55353 R 
| 
Glasgow, Art Galleries ............ | 9,050,000 Not stated, pro-|Electricity 66 *£2 695 £298 
| bably 3 times. j 
Manchester, Technical School. 12,000,000 31 „ 55 80 £3,224 £269 
% Midland Hotel. 6,000,000 3 „„ i 40 £1,612 £269 
Birmingham, General Hospital 13,000,000 „ a 19 £766 £59 
Belfast, Royal Victoria Hospital. 5, 000, 000 a ts | Steam 5t £100 £20 
| 
Consider the importance of such a comparison | of it. He had had the pleasure of making a 


as regards the number of changes of air effected 
per hour. May not success in great part 
depend upon giving an adequate change of air ? 
And surely the question of cost would be a 
determining factor in many cases. 

Reference to the paper by Mr. Henry Lea 
given in the Institute Journal for December 10, 
1903, will show how this economy in cost of 

ower is effected. In the discussion which 
ollowed Sir John C. Holder personally testified 
to the success of plenum ventilation in the 
General Hospital, Birmingham, which he has 
systematically visited, one may say almost 
daily, during and since its erection, and I could 
produce a large number of letters addressed to 
me containing congratulations on the satis- 
factory ventilation of that and the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Belfast ; but I prefer to place 
before you one because it was not written to me, 
and because it is from an architect experienced 
in hospital design, viz., Mr. Batchelor, of Messrs. 
Carroll and Batchelor, of Dublin, neither of whom 
personally known to me. It runs thus :— 
“ had been greatly interested in the accounts 
I read from time to time of the progress of the 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, and more par- 
ticularly in the arrangements for heating and 
ventilating it. I have had some experience of 
the plenum system, and have never Ween much 
in love with it. I looked therefore rather with 
distrust on a building which had been so 
designed as to make such a system obligatory. 
Mr. Henman is to be complimented and con- 
gratulated on his courage in designing such a 
hospital, and I am free to confess that the 
result, so far as I was able to judge during my 
short visit, affords him ample justification for 
his inversion of many of the accepted canons in 
hospital design. I was particularly struck by 
the wonderful uniformity of the temperature 
maintained in the hospital throughout the 
twenty-four hours—such as could not, I believe, 
be obtained by natural means. The freshness 
of the air in the wards was remarkable, and 
there was a complete absence of that peculiar 
odour which is familiar to everyone having to do 
with hospitals. These results are obtained, I 
was glad to see, without draught, nor was there 
any perceptible movement of air in the wards. 
Everywhere I went through the hospital I saw 
evidence of great forethought and skill in design, 
articularly in those small details which count 
foe so much in the economical administration 
of the institution. The building is a credit to 
the architects and also to the contractors, who 
have put such honest and—if I may use the 
expression—sympathetic work into it. Every- 
thing appears to have been done as well as it 
was possible to do it.“ 

It has been well said that the only way t. 
arrive at a right judgment as to the practica. 
utility of plenum ventilation is to carefully 
examine it in a building in which it has been 
applied with knowledge and experience. All I 
ask, in conclusion, is that the subject may b: 
approached without prejudice or regard to 
merely personal interests and fanciful mis- 
giving. forea right understanding by the arcin- 
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e The costs of running are worked out proportionately 
to the amount of power, presuming it is employed 
continuously, 


careful inspection of this hospital under the 
guidance of the su rintendent, and he was 
bound to confess that in hardly any other 
instance had he ever received such a laudato 
description from the authoritative head of suc 
an institution ; indeed, this enthusiasm was not 
confined to the superintendent alone, but the 
sisters, the nurses, the engineer, and even the 
patients themselves, appeared to be equall 
pleased with the general arrangements provided, 
and with the heating and ventilation system 
installed. Now, after stating this it might 
appear to be blowing hot and cold when he 
all led that, in spite of all the satisfaction ex- 
pressed, in his judgment the plenum 
system of heating and ventilating for a hospital 
was not essential; nor did he think that the 
advantages of administration gained by having 
the wards all on one floor were commensurate 
with the risks incurred, and the loss involved, by 
the omission of those side windows for prospect 
and ventilation which most of us so dearly love 
and appreciate. In hospitals the superficial 
area and cubic space required properly to 
attend to each patient were necessarily very 
large, and therefore the requisite changes of 
air were less difficult to obtain than in such 
buildings as assembly halls, workshops, schools, 
out-patients’ departments, and similar places 
were a large number of people were closely 
acked together. For these latter buildings 
be was firmly convinced that, up to the present 
time, no system gave such satisfactory results 
as a properly designed plenum system, 
especially so when some mechanical means was 
arranged for creating a positive extraction of the 
vitiated air. In his opinion a hospital planned 
in separate pavilion blocks, arranged with 
windows on either side of the wards, with a 
bed between each, an easily cleaned ventilati 
heating coil between each pair of beds, an 
with central open fires was preferable. It 
ap to him that this gitar Sean style 
of building was more pleasant for the patients, 
and adapts itself so readily to effectual ventila- 
tion by opening the windows that the complica- 
tions of a plenum system of heating and ventila- 
tion were unnecessary. Moreover, the fact 
should not be overlooked that in hospitals th» 
majority of patients were in bed, and thus we-e 
able to protect themselves from any direct cold 
draughts which might occur. He knew it 
might be said that the ordinary atmosphere 
of some of our large towns was so laden with 
blacks and impurities that it was desirable to 
wash and filter the air before allowing it to 
enter a hospital, and in some densely populated 
districts vler hospitals were on restricted 
areas this contention might be used as an 
argument in favour of the plenum; but at 
Belfast the new hospital was erected on an open 
site of six acres, with the prospect in the near 
future of this area being doubled, so that the 
contention did not, he thought, hold good in 
this case. 

For operating theatres and out- patients“ 
departments he was of opinion that the plenum 
system was not only desirable, but was almos 
essential; in the former because the heating 
and ventilation were easily controlled, and in 
the latter because a waiting hall crowded with 


people of {the lower¥ classes, and generally 
entirely surrounded by surgeons', physicians', 
and other rooms, it was almost impossible 
properly to ventilate without some mechanical 
appliances, of which none were better than the 
p enum. The arrangements provided at Belfast 
or the out-patients’ department were, in his 
judgment, quite excellent, and, although 
crowded on the occasion of his inspection, 
the various rooms were entirely fresh and 
healthy. 

He agreed with Mr. Henman that great 
caution was necessary in the application of 
plenum ventilation, and that full knowledge 
was required to apply the system successfully ; 
indeed he would go further and say that, in his 
judgment, the causes of failures with mechanical 
systems of heating and ventilation generally, 
and pari any with the plenum, more often 
rested with architects than with heating en- 
gineers. Hehad heard of architects who not only 
matured their plans, but actually commenced 
building operations before deciding upon the 
system of heating and ventilation. Could one 
wonder at the failure of a system, particularly 
one like the plenum, which largely depended 
for its success upon flues of ample area and 
good lines, when arranged under such adv. rse 
conditions ? 

Another cause of failure in the plenum was 
that of defective drainage, especially when a 
building was upon a clay subsoil. This matter 
was so extremely important that it was difficult 
to overrate its significance. In some large institu- 
tions he had himself noticed that exposed drains 
had been arranged to cross ducts in an open 
pipo connected wit' i an ordinary earthenware 

rain-pipe just outside the duct walls. Any 
settlement of the duct walls was sufficient to 
break the joint between the junction of the 
iron and earthenware drains. These ducts 
usually carry steam and other pipes, and conse- 
quently the temperature in them varies very 
considerably, indeed quite sufficiently to cause 
the same joint to be broken by contraction and 
expansion of the length of exposed iron pipe. 
In a clay subsoil it is extremely difficult to 
ascertain whether the damp in wails is ordinary 
ground moisture or whether it is a sewage 
saturation. To pump air along ducts where 
there was a possibility of this was, he thought, 
the most fatal danger to be guarded against, 
and wherever the plenum system was adopted 
he thought that drains should be dropped 
below the level of the air ducts, and should 
generally be carried out with strong cast-iron 
pipes. Spacious ducts were requisite for carry- 
ing steam, hot water, and other pipes to the 
various blocks of all large institutions, and the 
same danger which he had indicated existed 
in all these buildings; but it was largely in- 
tensified in the case of plenum ventilated 
buildings. 

Messrs. Henman and Cooper had at Belfast 
wisely provided a separate duct for the necessary 
hot-water and other pipes, the main air supply 
duct being thus kept nearly clear of them. The 
lines of drains appeared to have been so 
arranged as not to cross the main air supply 
duct ; he was unable to ascertain whether or not 
they were kept below the level of the main duct, 
but what did seriously frighten him was the 
enormous length of drains which must of 
necessity be below the hospital buildings. 
There were the drains from the several 
operating theatres, and from a number of ward 
kitchens and bath-rooms, with the complica- 
tions of traps and anti-siphonage pipes thereto 
belonging, the latter being all properly carried 
up through the roof. The whole system was, 
he was informed, of iron pipes, apparently 
planned and executed with great care ; but the 
very unpleasant fact remained that there was a 
length of about 450 ft. of straight main drain, 
not reckoning the very large number of branch 
drains connecting with it, all below a dark 
though, it was true, well-ventilated space under 
the buildings. Mr. Henman would, no doubt, 
correct him if he were wrong, but the only 
traps to any of the fittings he could find were 
those immediately below the various sinks, etc., 
and some floor traps. If he werecorrect, it had 
not therefore been thought desirable to make 
use of that ordinary outside trap or gully which 
usually intercepts sink, bath, and other wastes 
before drainage finds its way into the foul 
pipes below the ground. There also appearcd 
to be a lack of those inspection chambers to the 
drains under buildings which most of them 
thought were essential in complicated drainage 
systems for institutions like this. These no 
doubt were omitted because of the fact that 
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they must, if provided at all, be below the 
hospital buildings. He could not help thinking 
that this drainage system might prove a source 
of difficulty in the future. Proceeding, Mr. 
Pick said: 

Among other details I inspected the cast- 
iron vertical drain-pipes connecting the fittings 
to the drains, and, in the case of those which 
n received the wastes from baths and 
slop hoppers, the caulked lead joints already 
begin to show unmistakable signs of drawing. 
This contraction and expansion caused by hot 
water running down the pipes is very difficult 
to obviate safely in a system like that adopted at 
Belfast. In ordinary cases, where the pipes are 
all outside a building, the use of an expansion 
joint is an efficient method, because if the joint 
slightly opens, the pipe discharging into an 
outside gully obviates any serious objection ; 
but in the case of this hospital it may be the 
joints immediately below the fittings, thus 
opening the drainage system to the hospital, 
or it may be the joints of the pipes below the 
building that will draw. From what I saw 
it does not appear likely that the drains can 
remain bottle-tight for any lengthened period. 
Possibly it ma be argued that, supposing there 
were a few leaky joints in the drainage system, 
what does it matter, when there is a constant 
sufficient pressure of air from within the 
building to prevent any sewer gas finding its 
way inside? But most of us will, I think, 
agree that it is better to keep dangers of this 
kind at arm’s length, by putting all drains 
outside the buildings where they are open to 
the atmosphere ; and I think this one objection 
to the arrangement of a hospital on one floor, 
extending over such a large area as that we are 
discussing, and thus necessitating all these 
internal drains, would wisely prevent most 
architects from adopting the plan of a plenum 
ventilated one-story hospital. 

Another detail of the sanitary system to 
which I think exception may be taken is the low 
termination of the ventilation pipes to the water- 
closets at the end of the wards ; these are carried 
only just through the roof at the balcony ends, 
and when the atmosphere is still it appears to 
me that there is some chance of a down draught 
from them being objectionable to any patients 

who happened to be on the balconies. 
The arrangement of the nurses’ slop-room 
and the water-closet for patients I do not like. 
I am quite well aware that the objection I am 
about to make is found in many other hospitals, 
but that does not, in my opinion, lessen the 
fault of it, which is that the patients’ water- 
closet is approached through the nurses’ work- 
room, where they must spend a good deal of 
time washing utensils, mackintoshes, etc. 
Nurses, I know, become case-hardened, and do 
not seem to have, or at any rate are not allowed 
to show that they have, that delicacy abaut 
such an arrangement which most of us have; 
but is it not a little too bad to arrange a water- 
closet in a manner like this at Belfast and else- 
where, where the division between that and the 
nurses’ work-room is merely a wood partition, 
which for good reasons is kept well off the floor, 
and finishes well short of the ceiling level, with 
the result that it must at times be very difficult 
for any, even a case-hardened nurse, to face it 
out? Icertainly think that the patients’ water- 
closet ought to be better separated from the 
nurses slop-room than is the case here, where 
the main point has appeared to be so to plan 
the sanitary annexe as to facilitate the one 
outlet in the water-closet for the plenum system 
of ventilation, which, I am pleased to sad acts 
in a remarkably efficient manner in ventilating 
the annexe. A somewhat similar arrangement 
is provided for the ophthalmic wards, where the 
patients’ water-closet is placed in a corner of 
the bath- room; this, surely, is not so good a 
plan as prove a water-closet separately 
approached from the ward. 

‘The non-provision of any larders to the 
ward-kitchens is, I presume, explained by the 
proximity of all the wards to the main kitchen. 
But sufficient milk has to be kept there for the 
day and night supply, and this in a tem- 
perature of 60 degrees, cannot be an improve- 
ment upon the ordinary method of providing a 
small larder, well ventilated from the outside, 
for this purpose. 

I notice that Mr. Henman states that open 
windows with plenum ventilation are objection- 
able, and that by making all the windows of the 
sanitary annexes fixed he is able to delete 
the intercepting lobbies, which may possibly be 
justified in this case; but, speaking generally, 
I am strongly of opinion that it is a great 


mistake to construct fixed windows. There 
are many days in the summer time when it is 
difficult by the plenum ventilation to obtain 
that freshness in a building which is so desirable ; 
in such cases why should the windows not be 
opened ? What does it matter in such a case, 
if the flues are well arranged from sources of 
contamination, whether they universally act 
the right way or not? And, besides, in many 
classes of buildings are there not times when by 
opening the windows a good air flushing can be 
given to them without incurring the expense 
of running the fans at all ? 

“ The engineering work of this hospital has 
undoubtedly been designed and carried out in a 
most careful and able manner. There are, how- 
ever, some points about this portion of the work 
which might possibly have n improved. I 
consider that the bottom of main air inlets 
should have been at least 8 ft. above the ground 
level instead of about 3 ft., as they are. The 
boiler-house should have doors or shutters to 
prevent cold air getting to the boilers, and good 
top ventilation provided in lieu of the openings. 
The feed-watér to the boilers was on the day of 
my inspection nearly cold; this is a serious 
mistake, as it not only increases fuel con- 
sumption, but is detrimental to the boilers 
themselves. The hot well which receives 
the condensed water is not a good plan ; better 
arrangements can now be had by dealing 
with the various condense and waste mains 
leading from the several receptacles which contain 
steam by an arrangement of heater-condensers. 
The exhaust steam from engines, etc., after per- 
forming various functions in heating hot 
water, is allowed to go to waste ; this is not the 
most economical arrangement. There are a 
good many steam traps in the buildings which 
might have been left out had the system of 
piping been laid out on more modern lines. 

The engines and fans for the plenum 
arrangements are excellent in design and finish, 
but whilst I say this, I cannot but feel that it 
would have been better fer the engineering 
scheme had it been laid down more comprehen- 
sively, and made to embrace the general lighting 
of the institution by electricity, using the 
exhaust steam from the generating engines for 
supplying the whole of the hot water required, 
and the remainder used in the general heating 
system. Had this been done, the plenum 
fans and laundry machinery could have been 
driven by electric motors, and a considerab'e 
annual saving to the institution effected. 

Speaking generally of the plenum system of 
heating and ventilation I feel, in concluding, 
that it is only just and due to the architects and 
engineer to state that, in spite of any criticisms 
which I have offered in these remarks, the 
scheme as carried out in the Belfast Hospital is, 
in my judgment, one of the very best that has up 
to the present time been executed, and, whether 
other architects follow the daring lead of 
Messrs. Henman and Cooper or not, the 
enormous educational advantage that they have 
given us in having the boldness to carry out their 
convictions is, I feel sure, properly appreciated 
by every member of this Institute.” 

Mr. A. Saxon Snell said he had been re- 
minde I several times cf a somewhat unguarded 
term he hed used at the last discussion with 
reference to plenum ventilation. Whether that 
term was justifed or not, he felt that it was a 
“huge mistake” on his part to have moved the 
adjournment of the debate on December 4 
because thereby he committed himself to say 
something at length on the present occasion. 
As they knew, the original discussion was on 
Mr. Henman’s Belfast Hospital, but the Council 
had altered it to one on plenum ventilation, 
and that was a somewhat convenient arrange- 
ment because the Belfast Hospital was the very 
incarnation of plenum ventilation. It was 
absolutely built for this system of ventilation, 
and its merits would stand or fall by that 
system. On the other hand they had not 
had a complete discussion on the hospital, 
and so missed doing justice to the very 
careful way in which the building had been 
designed. He believed that many people 
thought the building of a hospital was little 
more than the arrangement of the building upon 
certain well defined lines and the rounding off 
of corners, but as Mr. Henman knew and had 
shown it was much more than that. There 
was an enormous amount of consideration 
to be given to every possible detail as he well 
knew to his cost. He was very much struck 
with the enthusiastic care Mr. Henman had 
given to the building, and, if he might be 
allowed to refer to it, he could not help saying 


that it was a curious thing that Mr. Henman 
in the Belfast Hospital had reverted to a type 
of ward built by his (Mr. Saxon Snell's. 
father forty years ago. He referred to the 
wards of the Marylebone Workhouse which 
were of the same type though rather worse than 
Mr. Henman’s because they had no top light. 
Those wards were built to accommodate 600 or 
700 persons whom he was assured lived to quite 
a phenomenal age, but he would not recommend 
that form of ward as being fitted for a hospital. 
He thought it was somewhat unfortunate that 
the question of plenum ventilation had been 
canvassed so much in the Press by one or two 
firms commercially interested in the matter. 
He did not know whether they had been worried 
by their clients who were furnished with a little 
Blue Book which comprised a number of 
scientific remarks on ventilation and purported 
to be a report of the House of Commons on 
ventilation. They might have, as he himself 
had to point out that a little study of this 
pamphlet would show that it was nothing 
more or less than a string of quotations (in- 
cluding one of his own) put together to show 
that plenum ventilation was a mistake. There 
was really no need for architects to look at it 
because so many excellent papers had been read 
on the subject in the last two or three years at the 
Sanitary Institute, the Institution cf C. vil Engi- 
neers, and other bodies. He had no bigoted objec- 
tion to the plenum system as a system, and per- 
haps the best evidence of thiswas that he had tried 
lately (and he was sorry to say tried unsuccess- 
fully) to induce a hospital board to allow him to 
install it for the warming and ventilation of 
two operating theatres, and would very much 
liked to have done that because he believed it 
was really the only method by which those 
rooms could properly be ventilated and warmed. 
But they were exceptional buildings and his 
whole point was that for doing work under 
exceptional circumstances one wanted an 
exceptional system of ventilation, and he knew 
no better system than the plenum for that. 
The main point of issue was as to the class of 
building in which it was desirable to use that 
system; and with regard to that it seemed to 
him that Mr. Henman had somewhat hedged,” 
if he might be allowed to say so, on the present oc- 
casion, in referring to hospitals only. On other 
occasions Mr. Henman had let them know that 
it was only the question of expense which 
prevented him advocating it for ordinary 
houses. He thought that hospitals and houses 
might go together as one, as being buildings for liv- 
ing n, and it was with regard to such builcing th: ¢ 
he objected to the use of the plenum system. 
He should not follow Mr. Henman through the 
very clever reasoning in the pa per because it 
would take too long, and there were cthers 
resent far more capable of dealing with that. 
Henman asked very rightly that they should 
treat the subject scientifically, but they should 
be consistently scientific and go deep enough 
into it. Mr. Henman commenced by defining 
the object of ventilation, and that was a danger- 
ous thing to do. As Mr. H. G. Wells pointed 
out at the Royal Institution lately, definitions 
were very often misleading, and he thought Mr. 
Henman’s definition of ventilation was also 
misleading. He would not pause to say why. 
He had only three points to make, and they 
had been made over and over again only to be 
ignored and dismissed by the advocates of the 
plenum system of ventilation as fanciful and 
incefinite. In the first place he thought that 
the downward ventilation was scientifically or 
mechanically wrong. If they wanted to move 
an object it was obvious that the best direc- 
tion was in the line of least resistanc:, and 
if they wanted to move it along that line 
with as little mechanical power as possible they 
would take advantage of any other powers 
going in the same direction. That was what 
happened in the ordinary or natural method 
of ventilation. The principal contamination 
of air was from our own bodies, but that 
very air, contaminated as it was, was in & 
condition which created the very means by 
which it was taken away. They knew that it 
was warm, and, being warm, it was lighter than 
the colder air which surrounded it, and that 
colder air propelled it upwards.~Terefore, 
when in plenum ventilation they cause | tila- 
tion downwards, it stood to reason that “¢y 
had to overcome the upward force which wa 


there before they began to move it, and he felt 4 
that this was scientifically wrong. His second 

oint was that hot air was surely absolutely 
bad for breathing. It had been pointed out 
forty or fifty years ago that hot air was bad 
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air to breathe, and it was perfectly obvious 
because for every volume of warm air breathed 
there was a less amount of oxygen than in the 
same air at a normal temperature. It could 
be easily calculated how much less oxygen 
would be taken in a given time, and he did 
not think it needed argument to carry the point 
further. Then they were told to admire the 
-extraordinary evenness of the temperature 
which could be maintained by the plenum 
system. Monotony was held up to them asa 


virtue. He confessed that that astonished 
him very much, for he supposed everyone knew 
how bad monotony was for them in any way. 


Anyone who had cycled would know how tiring 
it was to ride along a flat road for many miles, 
and it was the same with breathing. If they 
breathed warm air continually at the same 
temperature it became monotonous, and they 
became tired very quickly. He had not time 
to refer to the long passages for driving warm 
air into the building beyond saying that 
he knew engineers had recognised the evil, 
inasmuch as he had been told that some 
had suggested violet-coloured electric lights 
in the passages with the view of getting 
the benefice it effects of sunlight on to th.t 
-enclosed air. Mr. Henman had shown a great 
improvement in having the ducts above ground. 
He remembered many years ago the late Mr. 
P. Gordon Smith spea!.ing of an incident which 
-oc urred in his journey with the late Dr. 
Mo-att and his (Mr. Sn. Il's, father on the 
Continent to see a number of hospitals, and 
especially of certain mechanically ventilated 
hospitals. In most cases the machinery 
was out of order, and the systems were not 
-at work, but in one hospital in Berlin it was 
working, and the superinte dent showed them 
round with great enthusiasm, and pointed out 
the ducts where the warm air entered. In one 
ward he showed where it came in immediately 
under the door, and Mr. Gorcon Smith remarked 
that it appeared that dust might easily be swept 
into it. The grating was taken off and Mr. Smith 
put his hand down and drew it out two inches 
thick in mud. At any rate, Mr. Henman 
had improved upon these channels. Still 
the air had to be carried along dark passages, 
and they knew that air not freshened by the 
sun became foul, and deposited a number of 
bacteria on the sides of the channels. It was 
a curious thing also that what we might call the 
harmful bacteria, like everything else harmful 
in this life, always increased and multiplied in 
thedark. In the sunlight they became harmless. 
There was one other thing he would like to 
refer to, which would, no doubt, draw from 
the practically minded person a great deal of 
criticism and perhaps some ridicule, and that 
was the moral aspect of the subject. The world 
was full of invento s designing any amount 
-of things to improve upon the works of the 
Creator. Many of these inventions were of 
-enormous benefit to our kind, but a great number 
of others were simply invented for getting over 
the abuse of nature. He supposed there had been 
no greater progress made in the last century in 
any science than in that of medicine, and yet the 
great medical men were unanimous in saying : 
We can only mend you with our medicines; 
go back to nature; go into the fresh air 
and live purely and properly and do not 
come to us.“ Medicines were excellent in 
their way for getting over difficulties, and we 
are prone to fly to them at once, but they knew 
the effect of taking drugs too often was very 
bad indeed. It was much better to trust to 
the machinery of nature itself, even although 
it was a little harder at the time. Architects 


in the same way had certain responsibilities 
in advocating the natural method of doing 
things rather th:n the artificial. Unfortunately 


most of them had to do what they were told and 
make the best of bad circumstances, but there 
were plenty of occasions when their advice 
was sought, and when they had the oppor- 
tunit / of advising their clients as to the best 
method of doing things, and he thought 
they should be at one with the physician 
in trying to persuade their clients to have their 
houses built in such a way that they could live 
healthily instead of merely comfortably. No 
doubt it was a very good thing to be able to 
legislate for a large number of people, and 
to feed and clothe them and look after them ; 
no doubt it was good to be an autocrat in that 
way, and rule aid control men, but there 
‘was one thing much better, anl that was 
to teach their fellow men to rule and control 
themselves. 

Dr. S. Rideal said he had not read the paper 


nor had he seen the Belfast Hospital, but he 
thought he understood what the plenum system 
was, and he had read arguments for and against 
it. The speech of Mr. Saxon Snell was ve 
interesting, but it was not what he would call 
a scientific statement of the objections to the 
plenum system. It was very pretty and 
55 1 and the analogies were interesting, 

ut still the subject was not dealt with in that 
speech from a scientific point of vew. It might 
be perfectly true, as Mr. Snell argued, that if one 
could introduce the pure air of nature into 
e it would be the best thing, but appar- 
ently Mr. Snell’s father in the past had had to 
put up buildings to accommodate 600 inmates 
in the middle of a big town where the problem 
of getting fresh air was not by any means so easy 
as it wes when they had a hospital standing like 
the Belfast Hospital, on six acres. They had 
to deal with the problem of the ventilation 
of hospital wards and buildings in confined 
spaces, and then he thought they must all admit 
that the natural method of opening the win- 
dows, and so introducing fresh air, was not a 
method which commended itself to them in 
the present century. There must be artificial 
methods of ventilation, and if one admitted the 
proposition that artificial ventilation was 
necessary, then the forcing in of pure air must 
be the method which commended itself rather 
than the methods of extracting air by means 
of fans. They were told that the dark passages 
allowed the organisms to settle down and multi- 
ply, but if they settled down in the passages it 
was so much the better for the air. If they did 
not do that, but went forward, then it was 
necessary to ensure that the air was rendered 
germ free before going into the hospital It 
was obvious from the illustration given by 
Mr. Snell of 2 in. of mud being found in the 
duct at a Berlin hospital that that was certainly 
not a method either scientific or commendable. 
But he thought it was possible to introduce fresh 
air without the objections mentioned by Mr. 
Snell. They could remove germs and they 
could remove dust, and could warm the air, and 
have a hot air capable of being breathed with- 
out the disadvantages mentioned. It was 
perfectly true that a somewhat less quantity of 
oxygen per respiration might be introduced, 
but, on the other hand, it would be germ free 
and dust freed, and physiologists would tell 
them that the necessary oxygen would be 
obtained by the person breathing a little more 
quickly. The removal of the products of com- 
bustion—of the esprit de corps as it had been 
called—of the human being was very necessary, 
and yet, on the other hand, it was extraordinary 
how very little ill effect was noticeable from the 

roducts of the combustion of gas in rooms. 
ft had been asserted that the sulphur in coal gas 
was most deleterious in rooms. He had recent y 
had occasion to go most carefully into the 
subject, and he found that the advantage of gas 
burning in rooms, from the ventilating point of 
view, where there was no plenum system of 
ventilation, was very great as compared with the 
electrio light, and the ene of sulphur pro- 
duced was only 1,000th part of the 1 
of sulphur produced by burning coal. The 
actual quantity of sulphur in the air of a room 
lit by gas was less than the ordinary quantity 
of sulphur in the outside air on a foggy day, 
and not much higher than the quantity in the 
air on an ordinary day. That was taking an 
ordinary room, with basic lined and plaster 
ceiling. When, however, they came to modern 
rooms, with thick varnished Japinese ceiling 
and so on, they had a very different state of 
affairs. In these modern rooms the decorations 
themselves caused the sulphur in such rooms to 
increase, because it was not absorbed, and they 
seriously involved the question of ventilation. 
In an ordinary room the ventilation through 
the walls and the absorption through the basic 
lining rendered the effects of the coal combus- 
tion in rooms not very serious. In conclusion, 
Dr. Rideal explained the working of Aitkin’s 
coniscope, and said that by the means of that 
instrument one could determine the dust 
particles in different parts of a room very 
easily, and could trace the ventilation and get 
much better results. 

The Rev. J. B. Lock said it appeared to 
him that they had been accustomed for years 
to mechanical ventilation. Some p:opl> spoke 
as if mechanical ventilation was new, but 
surely the fire was a mechanical method 
of ventilation. It was the vacuum system, 
and they had always been accustomed to 
get their rooms warmed and sweet by an 
ordinary fire, which really drew the air from the 


eee level and carried it up the chimney. 
advantage of the fire ventilation was that 
they did not warm the air which they breathed. 
They warmed the furniture and the bodies of 
the people in the room, but the air they breathed 
was of the ordinary temperature to a great 
extent of the outside air, and he supposed they 
were all familiar with the fact that they could 
tell if they went into a room where there were a 
great many people whether there was a fire 
burning or not simply from the sense of fresh- 
ness which it had. The mechanical system of 
ventilation by the ordinary open fire seemed as 
good a one as could be devised until one came 
to the fan. He had had to take the responsi- 
bility of assisting to decide on a system of 
ventilation at Cambridge, and in one buildin 
they decided to have the vacuum system and 
in the other the plenum. The plenum system 
they put into the medical school, because there 
they wanted more certainty inthe ventilation. It 
appeared to them that the plenum system 
offered the means of providing a certain quantity 
of fresh air in a certain time. The vacuum 
system was more rule of thumb. By the 
plenum system they had the advantage of 
forcing air in passages, and by means of valves 
they could decide how much fresh air they 
would admit into each room, and it seemed to him 
in the case of a medical school that was an over- 
whelming advantage over any other system at 
present before them. With regard to the 
vacuum system, the arrangement one usually 
found was that the great chimney of the building 
was used as an extract shaft, and openings were 
made into this. Some people might do it 
scientifically, but he had not found any specimen 
of that—they made openings in it and hoped 
for the best. It was a very good system of its 
kind, and was very much like the open fire 
system. To illustrate one difficulty of the 
system, he might take the Leeds Medical 
School, which he had been over. They found 
there that the central shaft had in it an iron 
ipe, which was to carry the product of com- 
ustion up the chimney, and the warmth was 
to be distributed through this iron pipe to the 
central shaft. On some days this worked very 
well, but on others the heat in the shaft was not 
sufficient to get an extract for the top rooms, 
with the result that the air drawn from the 
lower rooms 5 into the top rooms, and 
they were told that the smell of the dissecting- 
room pervaded the whole building. This 
seemed to point to the necessity in any system 
of having sufficient mechanical force to have 
control of the extracts. It seemed to him that 
in certain cases the plenum system was one 
they could not do without. He had been 
over Pitman’s School, in Southampton-row, 
and found that in that comparatively small 
building there were about a thousand young men 
and women at work during the day. They were 
supplied in each room with air by a fan working 
in the basement, and it seemed to him impossible 
to imagine any other system by which that 
building could have been made of real use 
except by the plenum system. While one 
hoped that architects and those interested 
would evolve the methods of applying these 
various systems, yet, as an autsider he would 
be inclined to say that there was no system 
which should be run to death. They must 
consider what were the requirements of each 
rticular case and apply the system which 
tted it. He would like to say one word about 
what was called the natural system, and he must 
not speak exactly as he would like to speak, as 
he might speak too rigorous!y; but to say that a 
natural system without a fire—and the fire was a 
mechanical system—could ventilate throughout 
the year a building which had a great many 
people in it was absurd. They would have 
to depend practically on the wind blowing with 
sufficient force in the same particular direction 
every day of the year. 

Mr. W. K. Parry (Dublin) sa‘d there was 
just one point which wanted bearing in mind in 
connexion with ventilation, which was the 
weight of air which had to be moved. He 
supposed few architects considered it, and he 
had not himself until he heard it pointed out 
that the amount of air moved in the room where 
the statement was made was about 20 tons in one 
hour. it would be impossible without resort 
to mechanical means to remove anything like 
that weight of air per hour, and if they had 
tried to deliver it like one would coals by a cart 
it could not be done quickly enough. He was 
not there to advocate the plenum system of 
ventilation, but he was interested in the system 
of ventilation, and there was one point brought 
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to his notice on which he believed the plenum 
system depended. If instead of the plenum 
system they had radiators, there was an 
enormous difficulty in keeping the radiators 
clean. Whatever might be said as to the diffi- 
culties of keeping the air passages connected 
with the plenum system clean, the difficulty 
was ten times greater when the dirt got into 
the folds of the radiator. He was concerned 
in the question of the heating and so on of a 
lunatic asylum, and he found that the patients 
selected these radiators as their spittoons. If 
the sputum was dried on the radiators the fresh 
air would come into the building laden with the 
germs. So far as the plenum system was con- 
cerned, it did away with the necessity for any 
such coils in a room, and they had them in 
subways, where they could be kept clean, and 
when the air came into the room there was no 
opportunity for the patient to foul it, as they 
could do when there were radiators in the 


room. 
Mr. Harold Griffiths said he was somewhat 
surprised and greatly amused by the remarks 
which had fallen from Mr. Snell. Mr. Snell 
referred to air being so regular as not to be 
conducive to good health, and said that more 
variation was necessary. He omitted tosay that 
with the plenum system the temperature of the 
air could be raised in the winter, while in the 
summer time it could be at least fifteen degrees 
lower in temperature inside the building than 
was the outside air. He thought that was all 
the variation that was necessary. As to 
plenum installations, he felt sure that if members 
visited buildings—either workshops or schools 
or any buildings in constant occupation, and 
especially those in the East End of London 
occupied by aliens—which were installed with 
the plenum system, and then went to another 
building not so ventilated, they would come to 
the conclusion that the plenum system was the 
right thing. There were four matters which, 
it 5 to him, had to be borne in mind to 
make a successful plenum installation. The 
first was with regard to air purification. He 
could not compliment Mr. Henman upon the 
success of the screen which he had adopted at the 
Belfast Hospital. He was aware that they 
were the general screens of jute or cocoanut 
fibre, but under no consideration could it be said 
to be satisfactory. If the air of Belfast was 
anything like the air of most of their provincial 
towns, it would not be many months before the 
screen showed the result of the impurities 
drawn through it, and although the screen was 
put so as to take down in sections, yet he 
ventured to say it would be impossible to 
remove all the soots and other deposits upon 
it. If any gentleman would walk past a screen 
which had been in use twelve months or two years 
in any installation within the United Kingdom, 
he knew he would find a distinct odour 
emanating from that screen, which he felt must 
foul the air which passed through it. A much 
better screen was that adopted by another 
„ revolving screen; but that also in 
is opinion was not a perfect screen. His second 
point was in regard to the dust. He had 
visited about fifty installations, and had always 
found that in connexion with the heating 
batteries the ducts could be washed by the 
hose, but he had never seen the heating pipes 
so arranged to enable the dust to be properly 
washed off them. Recently he was called in 
to report upon complaints which had been 
made with regard to a plenum installation, 
and he found that many of the intakes had been 
pes closed up, and when he asked the reason 
e was told that the air which came in was bad 
air. He went down to the basement and 
made a careful examination and found that all 
the heating batteries were literally covered 
with dust, and directly these batteries became 
hot a very noxious and almost dangerous 
odour emanated. In his opinion the batteries 
should be galvanised or treated so that at 
least once a week they could be effectively 
washed with the hose in connexion with the 
ducts and vertical flues. His third point was 
in connexion with the velocity of the air 
delivered. Some patentees and architects 
agreed in delivering the air at a very low 
velocity, and others at a considerably higher 
velocity. If they had a very low velocity 
with the plenum system it was so sluggish that 
there was not what he might term sufficient 
“ back ” in the air properly to circulate it in the 
room until it found its way to the extract. 
Those in the other extreme drove the pro- 
pellers between 500 and 600 revolutions a 
minute, and thus the air was delivered at 


between 6 and 7 ft. per second, and the result 
was a considerable draught. He did not 
know that anyone could lay down exactly the 
rate at which it should be delivered, but he should 
think it should be between 4 and 6 ft. The last 
point was with regard to the shape and form 
of the inlets. There was a tendency in some 
instances to save cutting the brickwork or to 
maintain the regular architectural features in 
others, and to form bends in the inlets, and the 
result was that the air had a tendency to 
shoot out in a horizontal direction and fall 
on the heads of people in the room instead of 
circulating properly in the room. With regard 
to the extract no lines could be laid down, and 
every case had to be taken on its merits, but 
in most of the schemes he had seen they had 
been much too small. If these things were 
borne in mind he felt sure that in all buildings 
where there was a considerable occupancy no 
better system of ventilation could be found 
than the plenum. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson asked whether the advo- 
cates of the plenum system pinned their faith 
absolutely on the admission of pure air at a high 
level, and the extraction of the foul air at a low 
level. If that was the case experience had 
shown that it was not the right thing to do. 
He had read an account of such a system 
introduced by Sir Joshua Jebb into Penton- 
ville Prison. He believed that the system had 
been condemned and whether it was in use 
now he did not know. It seemed to him, how- 
ever, that the system was an entirely erroneous 
one. He would like to move that the discussion 
be adjourned because the matter had, he believed, 
a medical aspect. It had been largely adopted 
in the United States, and he had tried to get in- 
formation with regard to it, but that had not 
yet come to hand. He understood that it was 
adopted at the Capitol of Washington and was 
not a success, and he was anxious to know 
whether they were going to use it for the large 
buildings at Boston and New York. He would 
also like to know what the leading architects of 
Great Britain thought of it as evidenced by the 
number of buildings in which it was being 
installed. He had seen notices in London that 
buildings were to be ventilated on the plenum 
system, and if they could get this information it 
would be a good thing. 

The Chairman said he was afraid it would be 
impossible to have another meeting. 

Mr. R. Langton Cole said they had heard a 
good deal about the monotony of air, but these 
mechanical systems had been in use long 
enough to enable actual facts to be obtained. 
Surely it would be possible to compare a 
modern, well-designed pavilion hospital of 
the same scale as the Birmingham General 
Hospital or the Belfast Hospital, and see 
what actually happened to the patients, and 
let some unprejudiced person tell them the 
actual result. In his opinion a mechanical 
system of ventilation was advisable and 
excellent for special cases, but for a hospital 
where the wards were built on the pavilion 
system it was not necessary. 

Mr. A. E. Munby said he had been furnished 
with some calculations with regard to the use 
of furnaces for heating apparatus, and he 
found that 95 per cent. of the total work done 
was employed in merely forcing the air through 
the coals. One thing which always struck 
him as being neglected was the possibility of 
using the furnace, which was to heat the building, 
as a means of ventilation. They were in the 
habit of installing furnaces for heating so that 
the air was drawn in through the boiler-house 
door which seemed rather wasteful. There 
was no reason why they should not be made 
to suck the air from the rooms. It would be 
interesting to work out the relation between 
the sucking power of a stove for purposes of 
ventilation, and the cubic space of the building 
which that stove would warm. It had been 
calculated that a furnace for the proper heating 
of a building was capable of chenging the air 
in that building once every two hours. That 
would be useless for general ventilation, but 
it might be utilised for large buildings without 
additional cost. 

Mr. Max Clarke said he took it they had 
come to decide more or less whether natural 
or automatic ventilation should be used as 
opposed to what was called the plenum. They 
had had a certain number of remarks on the 
merits and so on, and a certain number of 
remarks which applied more or less to natural 
ventilation, but they had had no information 
whatever as to what the advocates of natural 
ventilation did really advocate. Mr. Snell 


said something about it, and Mr. Lock said 
that if the wind always blew in the proper 
direction it would be satisfactory. He came 
with one or two ideas on the subject, and the 
only practical information he had received 
was that the plenum system was good in certain 
cases. But those certain cases he would like 
to think were all the cases where large buildings 
were concerned—that there was no other 
method whatever that would ventilate a large 
building properly. The object he took it was 
to change the air at a certain specific rate. 
As to what the rate was that could be regulated 
by the people who devised the system. He 
was not concerned with that now, as to how 
the air should be cleared, because all these 
were matters of detail. What he was a little 
concerned about was whether the forcing 
of the air in and the washing of it and 
the sending of it through heating batteries 
would or could change the air in its 
essence ? That was really what he would like 
some information upon. He had devoted 
years to this subject which was a purely 
scientific matter. People told them that 
four parts in 10,000 of carbonic acid gas was 
as much as they could do with. Supposing 
that amount was reduced by the plenum system. 
would that be better than the air blowing over 
the ocean? Or was there some quality in 
the air of the ocean which they did not know 
anything about? No one would deny for a 
moment that patients would be better always in 
the sunlight, but they could not always have sun- 
light in Queen-square where he lived, although 
the square was crowded with hospitals; nor 
could they have it in the Liverpool-road or 
always at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. If it 
was necessary that the hospitals should be 
in such places, was it not better to send in to 
the patients air as pure as they could make it 
rather than trust to Providence? That was 
the question they had to decide, and all the 
little bickerings as to how it should be done. 
and as to the size and the bends of the pipes. 
were mere matters of detail which they would 
not learn all about at first. He thought that 
they as architects did not provide a proper 
system of tubes to carry this air along. He 
felt it was the smaller tubes which required 
very much more attention, and would like to 
suggest that someone should experiment with 
cast iron ones—glass-lined, or lined with 
vitrious enamel. Mr. Snell said that for excep- 
tional work and exceptional buildings natural 
ventilation was not the thing, and he (the 
speaker) took it that every hospital was an 
exceptional building. 

The Chairman said there was no doubt this 
was a most interesting and vital question 
for architects. At the present day when they 
erected buildings they must make up their 
minds as to the best way of ventilating them, 
and the time had gone by when they could 
ignore that. He certainly thought they had 
spent the evening well, and that they might 
spend another evening some day on the same 
subject. There was one matter he would have 
liked to have heard touched upon, and that 
was the question of cost, for it was a question 
which could not be left out of mind at the 
present day. Cost was not everything, but 
it did have an effect, and was one which the 
architect in such a matter could not ignore. 
He was afraid that the cost was rather in 
favour of the direct heating system by radiators, 
but they must remember that with the plenum 
system they were not only heating the building 
but were also ventilating it, and therefore in 
considering the cost of the two systems it was 
not fair to take the cost of the heating only in 
one case as against the cost of both heating 
and ventilating in the other. Personally he 
felt that with buildings largely crowded with 
people, such as class-rooms, and schools, it was 
most essential to change the air very frequently. 
and undoubtedly the plenum was the natural 
way by which they could secure a continuous 
change of air. He thought that if in the room 
they were meeting in there was some means 
of changing the air a little less naturally it 
would be a distinct advantage. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on June 20, at 8.15, 
for the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 
The memorial to the late Mr. Penrose in the 
Crypt of St. Paul’s would be unveiled by Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema on June 18, at 3.30, 
and members were invited to attend in memory 
of their respected past President. His (the 
Chairman’s) last At Home would also be 
given on the evening of June 18. 
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Tue Art Journal is naturally largely occupied 
with a review of the Royal Academy, in con- 
nection with which it gives a separate full- 

late of Mr. Furse's Diana of the 
Bolan „a picture which has won all hearts; 
and by a review also of the New Gallery. An 
illustration is given of Mr. Brock's sketch 
model for the Queen Victoria memorial, with 
some larger illustrations of the separate groups 
of sculpture. The whole monument is to 
be executed in Carrara marble, except 
the crowning group, which will be of 
bronze gilt, and the lions and figures with them 
on the pedestals around the outer circle, which 
will be of bronze. These flank the four flights 
of steps; the low quadrant walls between 
show indications of an intended bas-relief, 
whether in marble or bronze does not appear. 
The scale of the whole thing is immense, and 
when completed it will furnish a worthy and 
imposing monument to a great Sovereign, 
though we must regret that the architectural 
portion of the memorial has been so much cut 
down. Mr. Lewis F. Day contributes an 
article on The New Lancastrian Pottery,“ 
made under the direction of Mr. William and 
Mr. Joseph Burton, of the Pilkington Tile and 
Pottery Company. The characteristic products 
of their system, of which nine examples are 
shown in a fine coloured plate, appear to be 
vessels in which shape and colour and the 
natural texture effects of the glaze are relied 
upon, without any formal decorative painting, 
the jars being simply shaped masses of fine 
colour, with only some natural markings 
resulting from the flow and break-up of the 
glaze. This ware seems, judging from the i'lus- 
trations, to merit all that Mr. Day claims for it 

The Magazine of Art also devotes a good 
deal of space to criticism and illustration of 
the Academy exhibition; and Mr. Archibald 
Sparke, the Director of the Bury Art Gallery, 
contributes an article on the contents of that 
gallery, which seems to contain many A 8 5 
pictures and also some fine examples of Wedg- 
wood ware. An article by Mr. Horsley Hinton 
on “ Artistic Photography of To-day,” an art 
in which we do not very much believe, is inter st- 
ing to us because mot of the examples of 
photography illustrated (the work of Mr. 
Frederick H. Evans) consist of illustrations 

of cathedral interiors. It is impossible to 
judge of the effect of photographs of architecture 
from a further reproduction which only shows 
them at second-hand, and gives a different 
surface texture from that of the photograph 
itself ; but we are glad to see that any photo- 
grapher who studies the artistic effect of photo- 
graphy is occupying himself with architecture. 

e have always maintained that architectural 

subjects are peculiarly suited to photography, 
and that they are very much neglected in most 
photographic exhibitions. Cameo Cutting 
in France,” by Mr. Cyril Davenport, is an 
article on a most fascinating subject, with 
some interesting illustrations. The Sym- 
posium on the subject of L'Art Nouveau 
is continued. Among the writers taking part 
in it this month are Mr. Marcus Stone, Mr. 
G. A. Storey, Mr. H. H. Statham, Professor 
Gerald Moira, Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, all of 
whom write at some length and are all in the 
main adverse to it; so, in much briefer terms, 
are Mr. J. W. North, Mr. Aston Webb, and 
Mr. Luke Fildes, the latter of whom merely 
makes the characteristic remark “ The ‘ new- 
ness of art does not interest me.“ Mr. 
Wake Cooke thinks there is much promise in 
Art Nouveau if rightly taken (what does 
that mean ?); Mr. Colton thinks that anything 
that keeps art moving is good, “ but, like an 
aperient, we wish to forget it as soon as 
possible; and Mr. J. Farquharson thinks 
that no new departure in art, whether Pre- 
Raphaelitism, Impressionism, or whatever 
else, has ever come and gone without leaving 
something good behind it”; which is about 
the only real crumb of comfort offered us on 
the subject. But it is hardly fair of the editor 
to label the communications at the head with 
a single phrase picked out from them. That 
by Mr. Statham, for instance, is headed with 
the words perfectly detestable,” but any 
one who reads it will see that this sweeping 
expression is not applied to the whole subject 
of Art Nouveau, but only to the one point 
mentioned in the writer's concluding para- 
graph, viz.: the employment of broken curves 
in ornament instead of tangential curves ; and 
the heading is a misrepresentation of an article 
which is not really sweeping in its terms, 


The Architectural Record (New York) devotes 
a great deal of space and illustration to the 
St. Regis Hotel, which appears to be the last 
hotel de luxe of New York, designed to surpass 
everything of the kind previously attempted. 
It is not worth all the importance here attached 
to it. Externally it is one of those enormously 
high triangular erections, on a site at the 
junction of two streets and running to a point 
at one end, which are the worst form of 
American high building. The illustrations of 
the practical portions of the interior are of 
some interest, but the ornate rooms appear 
to be inspired by the Hôtel Continental at 
Paris, which is certainly not a model of refined 
taste. We observe, by the way, that the 
bathroom belonging to the State suite of apart- 
ments, and therefore supposed to be the model 
bathroom of the building, bas that unpleasant 
and insanitary arrangement of a pedestal 
water-closet in the same room and close to the 
bath, the uncivilised nature of which the 
Americans, with all their attention to sanitary 
refinements in other particulars, seem still unable 
to perceive. A more interesting subject in the 
same connection is an account and illustrations 
of the first American high building erected 
entirely in concrete-steel ; i.e. concrete with 
steel stiffeners imbedded, in place of the usual 
steel-framing with a masonry or terra-cotta 
decorative skin. This is the Ingalls building at 
Cincinnati. The exterior appearance, though 
exceedingly plain, is not unpleasing ; and there 
can be no doubt that this is both a much more 
truthful and a much safer style of building 
than the steel-framed one. Messrs. Elzner and 
Anderson are the architects. For the metal 
re · inforee ment a system of cold-twisted square 
bars is used throughout. 

The floors are continuous slabs 5 in. thick, re- in- 
forced with a mesh of 3 in. square twisted steel bars from 
18 to 20 in. on centres in both directions and strength- 
ened by a beam or rib across the centre of the column 
bay 16 by 82 ft., dividing this into two panels, each 16 ft. 
square, without any other supporting beams. . 

“ The columns have stiffening bars placed on two 
opposite sides near the surface to tako tho wind strains. 
They aro further re-inforced near the centre by com- 
pression bars, which take up all such load as may be 
required in excess of the carrying capacity of the concrete 
alone. These bars not being in tension need not be 
twisted, and accordingly plain round bars were used of 
various sizes, according to location, from 2} to 3} in. in 
the basement, diminishing in numbers and sizes in 
succeeding stories until they were reduced to 1 in. and 
then entirely abandoned at about the tenth floor, from 
which point on the concrete was sufficient to do all the 
work. . The question has been asked as to how 
the girders were connected to the columns. Very 
simple, indeed ; the girder bars merely extend in between 
the column bars, and the concrete of the one being mono- 
lithic with that of the other completes and perfects the 
connexion, than which nothing could be more secure. 

In the course of an article on “‘the present 
system of architects’ charges, by Mr. Arne 
Dehli, a very strong attack is made on the 
five per cent. system, as in almost every way 
illogical and unsatisfactory. We have lon 
been of the same opinion, and are glad to fin 
it supported so strongly in an American archi- 
tectural publication. 

In the Berliner-Archstekturwelt the principal 
architectural work illustrated is an extra- 
ordinary street front called the Alt-Bayern 
House, in the Potsdamer-strasse at Berlin. 
There is a flat centre, with end compartments on 
a segmental plan, and a modillion cornice which 
curves in plan round the segments, and then 
curves upward over the centre of the building 
like a wave, with nothing to divide or start 
the curves; a curious example of the passion of 
modern German architects for running every- 
thing into curves. The ground story is all 
glass, again in bulbous curves; above it the 
front is partitioned out by narrow piers of 
something like the half section of an early 
Gothic pier, and three tiers of small windows 
between. The central entrance is a tour de 
force in the shape of a projecting segmental arch 
curved on plan, with life-size nude figures 
standing out in high relief from it. How it is 
all carried there is nothing to show, for there is 
no visible abutment but windows. The 
materials are given as Niedermendiger Basalt- 
lava,” glass mosaic, copper, and bronze. Herr 
Wilhelm Walther is the architect. The whole 
thing looks horrible to English eyes, but it 
cannot be denied that there is a cleverness 
about it. Among the more sober designs illus- 
trated is a good front of business premises in the 
Jerusalem-strasse by MM. Cremer and Wolfen- 
stein, and part of the elevation of business 
premises in the Ritter-strasse by MM. Berndt 
and Lange, an original and not unsuccessful 
attempt to apply classic architectural details 
to a warehouse front which is nearly all glass 
and iron. In the ground story are plain heavy 


rusticated piers; on these are Roman Doric 
fluted pilasters (freely treated) which run 
through three stories of glass and iron, the small 
lattice girders that carry the floors visibly 
butting up against the stone pilasters ; above 
this is a massive stone lintel carrying what may 
be called an attic, with solid piers sculptured 
with a figure in relief, above each pilaster, and 
two Ionic colonnettes dividing the space between, 
which otberwise is entirely glass. Over this is a 
plain but emphatic stone cornice, with hravy 
cantilevers over the piers and colonnettes. This 
attempt to press classic materials into the 
service of warehouse building is very clever. 
and the details are refined. a 

The Architektonische Rundschau does not 
illustrate any very noteworthy work; indeed. 
the competition design for an Evangelica! 
church at Innsbruck is equally poor both as 
design and drawing. We come across MM. 
Cremer and Wolfenstein's work again in the 
shape of a Berlin street house, which is far more 
French than German in type, and good of its 
kind but not very interesting. A large building 
for a shopkeeper’s or shop-men’s union at 
Stettin has a good deal of character, as far as 
one can judge by a rather sketchy illustration. 
though it is rather crushed by its enormous roof ; 
MM. Hart and Lesser, of Berlin, are the archi-- 
tects, but it is not quite apparent whether it is 
an actual building or only a competition 
design. 

In the Burlington Magazine Mr. Clouston’s. 
article on Claydon House is concluded, and 
accompanied by some fine illustrations, showing 
the staircase with its fine and delicate iron 
balustrade, and the chimney-piece in The 
Pink Parlour,” a fine design in the main, bnt 
rather ragged in its carved detail. The 
straggling plaster decoration on the wall over it 
is an example of the mistakes of the Ada m 
style; it is not only rococo, but bad rococo. The 
conclusion of Sir E. Maunde Thompson's 
article, A contemporary account of the fall of 
Richard II.,“ is accompanied by eight curious 
and interesting designs from the Harleian MS- 
of the Chronicle of Jehan Creton. An article: 
by Mr. Roger Fry on the exhibition of the 
French “ Primitives is the occasion of giving 
illustrations of several of the works in that 
interesting exhibition. l ; 

Arts and Crafts, which is called “ a monthly 
practical magazine for the studio,” etc., is a 
very useful publication for young art-stucents,. 
containing minute descriptions of processes in 
various classes of art-production. There is, for 
instance, a description of the process of 
modelling a bust, with photographs of a bust 
by Professor Lanteri (now in the Academy) in 
various stages of 5 Lessons in 
wood -carving and in book - binding, with praeti- 
cal illustrations are among the subjects. Perhaps: 
the value of such a publication is mort felt by 
young amateurs who wish for guidance in 
taking up this or that form of artistic handi- 
craft. Students who are preparing to make a 
profession of any art want fuller teaching than 
any magazine can give them; but Art at 
Home should be greatly assisted by Arts and 
Crafts, as it gives description and illustrations- 
of the actual precess of working. me. 

Knowledge and the Illustrated Scientific News,. 
the new title of the monthly periodical formerly 
called Knowledge (which has changed hands), 
seems to have the same value in regard to 
scientific information which belonged to the 
paper under its former status, and is rather 
fuller and more varied in subject, but also 
seems rather more laid out for popularity,. 
which was perhaps necessary. The most 
valuable and interesting paper is that on 
„The Mechanical State of the Sun.“ by Pro- 
fessor Sampson, which we recommend to the 
notice of those interested (as every one ought 
to be) in the physics of the centre of our system.. 
There is a good illustrated article by Major 
Baden-Powell on the Aero-plane experiments 
at the Crystal Palace. 

In the National Review Lord Lytton writes a 
short article on the subject of the Chantrey 
Bequest, summing up the case against the 
Royal Academy in a manner which is concise, 
logical, and ee. unanswerable ; a matter 
which will not trouble the Royal Academy, 
whose policy is to assume that Ta are infallible 
and to answer no one. Lord Lytton draws 
attention, however, to one answer on the part of 
an individual Academician, which had escaped 
our notice, and which seems to give some 
explanation of the proceeding of the Academy 
in always purchasing out of their own exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Boughton averred that the Academy 
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-could not purchase a picture of Whistler's 
which had been exhibited elsewhere, because by 
‘the Chantrey Bequest every work purchased 
must be exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 
iby the Aeademy rules no picture can be exhi- 
‘bited there which has been exhibited before in 
London. As the Chantrey Bequest eays 
mothing about exhibition at the Royal Academy, 
ibut only s the purchased works must be 
publicly exhibited, it appears as if the Academy 
iin its cerperate capacity, either has not read 
‘the terms ef the bequest or cannot understand 
‘them. However, it appears that there is to be 
:@ Government inquiry into the administration 
of the Trust. 

In Scribner, under The Field of Art, 
Mr W. C. Lawton and Mr. Russell Sturgis 
write on the interesting questions suggested 
by the title Poet and Artist (“ Poet and 
Painter would more correctly represent the 
scope of the articles). Mr. Sturgis’s article is the 
more interesting of the two, and he makes a 
good point in his comparison in regard to the 

orm of expression in poetry and painting. 
He shows how exceedingly essential the form 
of expression is in poetry, taking as an example 
a well-known stanza of Shelley’s—that com- 
mencing When the lamp is shattered,” and 
inviting the reader to consider how little impres- 
‘sive the thought itself would be if expressed 
im plain prose. But then, he adds, in painting 
the artistic language is not only an important 
element —it is everything. Try to separate 
‘the thought in a landscape from the artistic 
language used in rendering that thought, and 
wee where you come out! 

“ Nor should anyone deceive himself by su that 
each artist, poet and painter, is busied a rem Sa to 
represent or describe or relate something, each in his 
-owa ere That is not at all the case. No work 
H art that is worthy of the name has for its principal 
subject Description or Narration, or even Representa- 
Hon. The poet-artist, as the secondary consideration 
' (by the way, as it were), may represent an old tree or 

„ relate a pleasant or a ghastly incident ; but that 
is not the purpose of his work of art, either in verse 
or in painting. His purpose in each case is to produce 
a work of art. And the real difference between the 
l hic arts on the one hand and poetry on the other 
1 that in the graphic arta the mere language, the use of 
the language, the glorying in and delighting one's self 
dy the mere use of the language, is so very much—in 
: cases out of ten— that the thought which has been 
‘pominally the purpose of the undertaken work of art 


-Gisappears altogether and the noble language remains 
alone ia the artistic result. 


„A Sculptor of the Prairie is the title 
-of an article in the Century on the work of Mr. 
‘Solon H. Borglum (what an exceedingly Trans- 
Atlantic blending of names I), whose work we 
think we previously saw a notice of in another 
American magazine. Mr. Borglum is a student 
of the wild horse and the wild Indian (so much 
of him as is left), and the works illustrated 
show a kind of downright and original energy, 
but, not sculpturesque style in the higer sense. 
Mr. David R. Francis, the President of the 
St. Louis Exhibition, contributes a short 
artiele on “The attractive features of the 
St. Louis Exhibition, which is in such an 
exuberant style of trumpet-blowing that one 
wonders why he even used the phrase attractive 
features,” as in his eyes it seems to be all one 

glory of “ attraction.” It may be all 
that, but one rather feels that the praise would 
have come with more weight from some one 
mot officially connected with the exhibition. 

Harper includes, under the title The city 
M heautiful towers, a description of a visit 


o San Gimignano by Miss (or .) Hale, with 
sketches by Mr. Walter Hale. San Gimignano 
ás Aways interesting, but we hardly think 


~ beautiful” is the adjective to apply to the 
ters, except in the sense of combined effect; 
ae towers they have no special beauty either 
of form or association, being in fact the grim 
rel d of a barbaric age of feud and fighting. 

tn the Monthly Review there is a curious 
fanciful article by Mr. Bernard Holland, con- 
aa tang of A Dialogue between the Cathedrals 
of Amiens and Canterbury, the ancient cathedral 
g@etaining its old uses and the ancient cathedral 

wt éo modern uses. The points in the dia- 
Jogue are partly theological, but there is some- 
thing of more than theological or ritual interest 
ún Cit:rbury cathedral’s sense of discrepancy 
between its old memories and its modern 
experiences. 

“ Sermotimes I am tired of the crowds, and of their 
songs, and of all the sermons preached to them from my 
pmt. I was not built for this kind of thing. At the 
nd of Sunday I feel quite exhausted. Perhaps I am too 
old for medern ways. Often I wish to hear again the 
monk chanting their old Latin words and slow music 
jim my choir, and to inhale the faint perfume of the 
Aneense. Once, not long ago, a sweet woman san 
-*Balve Regina’ in the darkness of my crypt. I 
ost me a pang of memory. And these excessive rows of 
nonotonous and meaningless and mechanical lights, how 


readily would I part with them if I might have in 
exchange the soft, symbolic darkness, lit here and there 
by a few starry candles, dimly revealing solitary wor- 
shippers. I dislike these formal congregations. I do 
not care for hearty and popular services. I feel more 
like my old self on a winter afternoon, when they chant 
their evensong, and I am but a little illuminated, and 
very few mortals are in me. In the summer afternoons 
I am tired to death by the multitudes who traverse me, 
it seems, merely in order to gaze with dull satisfaction on 
my monuments. They do not understand me as the 
old pilgrims did, nor I them.“ 

Others surely must have felt what is here so 
ee ne expressed — the gulf between the 
ife of which our ancient cathedrals were the 
outcome, and the life which surrounds them 
now. 

A Journey from Edinburgh to Paris in 
1802,“ in Longman's Magazine, if a genuine 
diary of the period (and it has the appearance of 
being so), is interesting in the sketch it gives us 
of the realities of French travel, and of the 
aspect of Paris, in the days of the First Consul. 
We quote a part of the description of Paris. 
He contrasts the approach to London, with its 
villas and gardens and crowds of vehicles, 
with the solitude around Paris. 

Not a villa to be seen and hardly a mortal to be met 
with on the road. No coaches, nor curricles, nor pleasure 
horses, nor waggons : but here and there a few English- 
men going to Paris or returning, now and then a messa- 
gerie, or wretched stage coach, and straggling parties of 
whiskered soldiers, and, with the exception of these, all 
is silence and solitude. . In passing through 
the narrow streets of Paris on our way to the hotel, we 
were struck with the mode of disposing of the lamps. 
They are suspended in the middle of the street, about 
15 or 20 ft. high, from a rope which runs across from one 
house to another. The lamps themselves are very large, 
something like the shapa of the lanthorn upon the stern 
of a ship of the line. hey throw a great light not only 
upon the street, but into the windows of the houses, so 
that at their windows on both sides any person may 
Tead by lamp-light, and the general effect is pretty. But 
the closes and lanes of the city, and with which, like 
Edinburgh, it abounds, are necessarily left in utter 
darkness. The streets are narrow and dirty, much 
like the Cowgate.“ 

The diary purports to be that of Robert 
Sym, Esq., Clerk to His Majesty’s Signet.” If 
it is not genuine, it is very well done. 

The Pall Mall Magazine contains an article 
by Miss Marie Van Vorst, rather exaggerated 
in its appreciations, on the life and works 
of that talented but rather unequal and eccentric 
painter M. Paul Besnard, accompanied by 
a good many illustrations from his works; 
which, however, depend so much on the colour 
scheme that they can only be very inadequately 
represented in black and white. 

n the Gentleman's Magazine will be found a 
very charming article by Mr. Alexander H. 
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“A Tower of Healing.” 


Japp, under the title A Vision of Trees”; 
considerations as to their various picturesque 
characteristics and associations, with remarks 
on the truth of some references to them by poets 
—Tennyson especially. 


— — - 


Illustrations. 


A CITY TOWER OF HEALING. 


HE suggestion upon which this design 
is based was contained in a letter 
from Mr. J. Y. W. Macalister, 
= PF. S. A., the Librarian of the Royal 

Medical and Chirurgical Society, to the Times 
a few months ago. He had recently visited 
New York, expecting to find a dislike to its 
famous sky-scrapers confirmed by inspec- 
tion; but he wrote: The result was just the 
reverse. The more I saw of them the more 
they fascinated me. Some of them were 
architecturally faulty, but their huge pro- 
portions made me forget architectural canons. 
and only admire the great bluff cliffs of masonry 
soaring far above the noise and dust of the 
surging streets. I was carried to the 
top of several of them on electric lifts, and 
found pleasant roof-gardens, where one could 
sit aad: lunch, fanned by cool breezes, while 
below men and horses were panting in sultry 
heat, and from all enjoyed a magnificent view far 
into the country or out to sea. . In the 
heart of the city I visited two palatial clubs, 
each installed in the top floors of one of these 
towers. The noise of the streets was a pleasant 
murmur, the rooms were well windowed and 
full of sunlight, and would have made ideal 
wards.” 

A “sky-scraper ” would solve the problem 
of providing an increase of hospital accommo- 
dation in a crowded city upon a limited site by 
a building of exceptional height. The ground 
and lower floors could be wholly utilised for 
out-patients’ halls and official and administrative 
purposes, while 5 frontages valuable 
commercially could be sacrificed, as the essential 
light and air are obtained at higher levels. 

The wards would gain pro ively in quiet, 
airiness, and sunlight as the stories ascend. 
until the fifteenth or perhaps the twentieth 
floor would be suitable for a loggia for open-air 
treatment. Ample lift service and detailed 


administrative accommodation would be obtain- 
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able in the central block, which would be con- 
tinued upwards into a tower to contain the 
ventilating and smoke shafts which would be 
grouped in its angles. Operating theatres 
and sanitary offices and ward kitchens would 
be placed at the outer ends of each ward block, 
with practical isolation from the rest of the 
building. 

The architectural treatment of a regular 
arrangement of lofty windowed blocks detached 
from and yet grouped around a central tower, 
would sufficiently express its aim of combining 
light and healing, even by contrast with the 
recent interesting experiment in hospital 
building upon one floor in close formation on 
an extended site, some possibilities of which 
were discussed at the Institute meeting last 
Monday. BERESFORD PITE. 


INTERIOR, HOLLINGTON HOUSE, 
BERKS. 

Tuis house is a new one, built on the site 
of a smaller one, near Newbury. The illustra- 
tion shows the entrance hall, which is carried 
up two stori s in height, and is panelled in oak, 
together with all the principal rooms on the 
ground floor. 

The work has been entirely carried out by 
Messrs. Wheeler Bros., of Reading, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of 
the architect, Mr. A. C. Blomfield. 


‘OXFORD-PLACE CHAPEL AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL, LEEDS. 


THe Oxford-place Chapel buildings occupy a 
<ommanding position on the west side 
of Victoria-square near the Town Hall. 

The old Chapel was built in 1834, and on 
account of its old associations, its large seating 
capacity, and its good acoustic qualities, also 
on the score of economy, it was decided to 
retain it in the building scheme. With the 
exception of the old shell of the structure 
it has, however, virtually disappeared. The 
interior has been remodelled and resrated, 
and externally it has been recast with new 
elevational work so far as the principal facades 
are concerned. 

The portion of the building occupied by the 
tower and the gable end to the right is entirely 
new. The tower as carried out has been 
simplified in design, and the attached building 
has undergone some modification, and its 
upper stories serve the purposes of a Police 
Institute. 

The Sunday School block is situated to the rear 
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of the site, with its principal frontage to Oxford- 
row. It takes the place of the old school 
building, which was pulled down owing to its 
insanitary condition and lack of suitability 
in other respects. 

The buildings are faced with local red pressed 
bricks, and stone from the Morley Moor quarries 
is used for the dressings. 

The expenditure upon the whole of the build- 
ings has amounted to about 25,0004. 

he work has been carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of the joint 
architects for the scheme, Mr. Geo. F. Danby 
and Mr. William H. Thorp, both of Leeds. 


GREEK ART AND THE PERSIAN 
ORDER. 

Tars plate contains the illustrations to the 
article by Mr. Spiers on another page, where 
t:e sketches are referred to by the numbers 
figured here. 
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WHITGIFT’S HOSPITAL OF THE HOLY 
TRINITY, CROYDON. 


Tunis interesting range of late XVIth century 
buildings is again threatened with demolition, 
on this occasion for a wi :ening of the roadway 
at the corner of North End and George-street, 
opposite Crown-hill. The hospital was founded 
in 1596 by John Whitgift, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for a warden, a school-master, 
and from twenty-eight to forty aged brethren 
and sisters to be chosen from &mongst the 
household of Croydon Palace, and the poor of 
Croydon and Lambeth parishes, and of certain 
parishes n Kent. The building of the hospital 
was begun on January 17, 1596, and completed on 
February 29, 1599; the total cost amounting 
to 2, 7161. IIS. 11d. The accounts of the work, 
the weekly payments of the labourers, and the 
statutes of the foundation are contained in the 
Lambeth MS., 275. One item cites the making 
of the two trenches next t 1° Crown and George 
Inn,“ February 4, 1596, and another is: March 
22, 1596, His Grace laid the two corner-stones 
north and south.“ A great portion of the 
timber was obtained from Lingfield and from 
the Archbishop’s park, now Park-hill, and 
the sand for the mortar from Duppas, formerly 
Dubbers, Hill, Croydon. The buildings, of 
brick, are somewhat similar to those of Arch- 
bishop Abbotts Hospital, founded in 1619 
at Guildford, where, however, the architectural 
details are more rich ; the rooms are upon two 
floors, with an upper range in the gables; the 
chapel, which is partly panelled, is on the south 


Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, Ozford place, Leeds. 


side of the court. The labels over the windows 
in the quadrangle are finely moulded of red 
brick ;.the warden’s room has a finely-carved 
mantelpiece, and some of the ancient glass is 
preserved in the hall. An item in the accounts 
relates to the glass: 1598. The glazing 
was finished; the glass in the hall window 
cometh unto 40“. 28.“ Great economy was 
observed in the matter of fittings and furniture, 
rough knotted oak timber, available, it appears, 
for no other purpose, was used for the seats in 
the chapel. About twenty years ago was found 
in some old chests kept in the hospital a valuable 
collection of about four hundred legal and 
similar documents, court-rolls, indentures, etc:, 
concerning the foundation of the charity, its 
history, and property, covering an interval from 
the XIVth century to the close of the XVIIth 
century. A deed of 30 Edward III. and another 
of 3 Henry V. relate to properties that still 
5 to the hospital and its endowment; 
there were some bearing the founder's signatures 
and seals, and ikose of members of his family. 
Another instrument testifies that on the site 
now occupied by the hospital stood the 
Checquers Inn, which was bought for 200/. by 
Whitgift, who also paid 30“. for an adjacent 
house, and 804. for the stay-cross and an adjoin- 
ing parcel of land. The find comprised 
some curious old drinking-bowls for those 
seated *‘ above the salt and below the salt.“ 
In 1880-1 the Charity Commissioners framed | 
a scheme for the future management of the 
Charity and its revenues; the concurrent 
charities endowed by Whitgift had been, ten 
years before that time, extended by an enlarge- 
ment of the Middle School and the erection of 
new buildings for the Grammar School in 
North End, Croydon; some of the old school 
buildings in George-street being then demolished. 
Whitgift died on February 29, 1604, having 
been Primate during twenty-one years; his 
monument with his effigy in the parish church 
of Croydon, where he was buried on March 27, 
was restored in 1888 by the governors of the 
Charity, and in that year was unveiled a window 
to his memory. The hospital buildings were 
repaired fifty-five years ago, but remain in 
almost their pristi 1e condition as erected in the 
life-time of their founder and patron. His own 
set of rooms, including a kitchen, forma curious 
exemplar of domestic life as in his day. 

At their meeting last week the Society of 
Antiquaries unanimously adopted a resolution 
in favour of the preservation of ‘‘this interest- 
ing and beautiful building which still effectively 
serves the purpose for which it was erected - 
three centuries ago.“ 
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THE INCORPORATED BRITISH INSTI- 
TUTE OF CERTIFIED CARPENTERS. 


THE annual dinner of this Institute was held 
on Saturday last at the Holborn Restaurant. 
Mr. John Wilson, J.P., the President, was in 
the chair, and among those present were the 
Master of the Carpenters’ Company, Mr. Percy 
Preston, Mr. W. Busbridge, Mr. Houston, B. A., 
Mr. Fletcher, A. R. I. B. A., Mr. W. E. Cutter 
(Hon. Secretary), and others. 

Following the usual loyal toasts, the Master 
of the Carpenters’ Company gave the toast of 
“ The Incorporated British Institute of Certified 
Carpenters.” He said it was extremely gratify- 
ing to him to know that carpenters took so 
much advantage of the schools and lectures which 
were provided by the Carpenters Company. 
He was somewhat connected with the carpentry 
trade himself, for he employed a great many 
men in the art of carriage-building. There 
was no doubt that if a body of men combined 
together and formed themselves into an insti- 
tute it was an extremely good thing, not only 
for themselves, but also for the trade. He 
knew what it was to belong to an institute in 
his own trade—not of men, but of masters— 
and he knew that that Institute was of benefit 
to the trade by giving an opportunity for 
discussing questions of interest to them, and 
he had no doubt the members of the British 
Institute of Certified Carpenters were able 
to do the same in the trade of carpentry. 
With the toast he had to couple the name 
of their President, Mr. Wilson, in whom they 
had a man who had been most intimately 
connected with the art of carpentry. He did 
not know any gentleman who was more au 
fait with the trade, and who grasped the situa- 
tion more readily than he did. He was certain 
of this, that on the court of the Carpenters’ 
Company they derived an immense amount 
of benefit from his advice, and without that 
advice the court would frequently go wrong 
in their judgments. It was therefore with 
extreme pleasure that he proposed the 
toast. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the toast, 
said he could assure them it was a great pleasure 
to him to be there that evening, and to see so 
many certified carpenters there. He believed 
that the inception of that Institute arose 
from the examinations held by the Carpenters’ 
Company, and all the members of the Institute 
held the certificate of that Company. That 
association was of very great benefit because 
it singled out a number of men who were 
thoroughly capable and who were an honour 
to the trade which they followed. They 
would be glad to hear that the examina- 
tions at Carpenters’ Hall were still going on, 
and that the number of students increased 
every year. This year he believed would be 
a record one as far as regarded entries, and 
at the last lecture the room was so full that they 
unfortunately had to refuse admission to some 
gentlemen who came rather late, though if 
they had come earlier he doubted whether 
they would have been able to have accommo- 
datedthem. He hoped that a very large propor- 
tion of those who were submitting themselves 
for the examination this year would not only 

ass, but would also join the ranks of that 
nstitute. They would also be gratified to 
hear that next year the Carpenters’ Company 
were going to hold an exhibition. Most of them 
were aware of the nature of those exhibitions 
that they had held in the past. Next year they 
were going to hold another one, notices of 
which would soon appear, and if any of the 
members of that Institute could send in exhibits 
they would be very grateful to them, and he 
hoped they would be successful in taking some 
of the prizes. He saw by the Journal of the 
Institute that the question of forestry was 
alluded to. It might interest them to know 
that the Carpenters’ Company were taking a 
Gie interest in timber-growing, and they were 

oing all they could to stir up the landowners 
and the agents and the woodmen to bring about 
a better state of things in respect to the growing 
of wood in this country. It was a most serious 
thing that although they could produce some- 
thing ike ninety per cent. of the wood used in 
this country, we actually imported five-sixths of 
that wood. There were hundreds of thousands 
of acres of waste land in this country all capable 
of growing trees, including a vast quantity of 
bog land in Ireland which could be brought into 
cultivation. Other countries were going very 
far behind in their supply of wood, and it 
would become a serious question in the 
future ae to where we should get our wood 


from. He hoped the Carpenters’ Company 
would be able to do something to arouse the 
public of this country to the importance of 
growing wood. It was of great importance 
to carpenters that they should have a good 
supply of wood, and it was a very great pity that 
they should not use homegrown wood instead 
of the imported product. 

Mr. Fletcher, in proposing the toast of the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters, reminded 
them that every member of the Institute 
must hold the certificate of that Company, 
and in his opinion a better trades union cer- 
tificate did not exist. He (Mr. Fletcher) was 
a believer in trades unionism. He was aware 
that people who knew nothing about such 
bodies said they were a curse, and no doubt 
many of them were run on wrong lines. A 
trades union should be run on the lines that 
every man who belonged to it should be a com- 
petent craftsman, and when he was he was 
entitled to a competent rate of y; but, 
unfortunately, trades unions generally put the 
cart before the horse. That being a trades 
union, they ought to be very thankful to the 
Carpenters’ Company for taking them under 
their wing, because that Company was really 
one of the oldest trades unions in existence. 
Since the action which the Company had taken 
some years since in instituting lectures and 
classes, it must always stand at the head of their 
craft. The last time the members of the Institute 
dined together, it was at the invitation of the 
Carpenters’ Company, and he was very pleased 
to think that that night they had the Master as 
a guest. They looked to the Carpenters’ 
Company not only to know the whole aims 
and objects of their Institute, but to back 
them up and help them to go right. He looked 
forward to the time when the Carpenters’ 
Company would be the leading spirit in the 
craft. It was founded by carpenters, and so 
was that Institute, and he hoped it would not 
fall into the errors of some of the other City 
guilds and allow men who were in no way 
connected with the craft to be elected to its 
body, for by reason of that many of the guilds 
had been drawn away from the crafts for which 
they were originally founded. Fortunately, 
the Carpenters’ Company had been in the fore- 
front as regarded the education of carpenters, 
and within the last fifteen years it had done 
wonders for the craft. He (the speaker) was 
a director of their schools at Titchfield-street, 
and any gentleman who went there and saw the 
work done in the carpentry classes would be 
simply amazed. The Company had made a 
home for their Institute ; indeed, but for them 
it would never have existed, and he was sure 
they would always continue to help them 
forward in their work. 

The Master, in acknowledging the toast, 
said it was extremely gratifying to him to hear 
the Carpenters’ Company so well spoken of by 
those in a position to speak of what it had 
done, and he thought it augured well for the 
future of the trade when they saw such a 
gathering as that, composed of gentlemen who 
held the certificate of the Company, and he 
was told that those present represented only 
about one-third of the members of the society. 
Altogether 120 held the certificate of the Com- 
pany, which showed that it was doing some- 
thing for the craft. 

Mr. Dixon, in proposing the health of the 
honorary members, said that they had as 
honorary members a number of gentlemen 
more or less intimately connected with the 
craft to which they belonged. Among those 
gentlemen were Mr. Busbridge, Mr. Hutton 
Freeman, Professor Adams, Mr. Blashill, Mr. 
Waterhouse, Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Buchanan, 
who gave the Institute very valuable 
help. 

Mr. Busbridge, in acknowledging the toast, 
congratulated the Institute upon the lines on 
which it was working, and prophesied a successful 
future for it. 

Mr. Hutton Freeman also responded. 

Mr. Phi'lips gave The Officers and Council,“ 
and especially referred to the good work done by 
Mr. Cutter, the Hon. Secretary, and Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Inkpen. 

Mr. Cutter, in reply, said that was the first 
dinner they had held as an incorporated body. 
Now that the Institute was incorporated, it 
lay with the members to make it a big thing 
in the future. 

Mr. Inkpen, 
responded. 

The remaining toasts were The Visitors.“ 
„The Dinner Committee, and The Chairman.“ 


the Hon. Treasurer. also 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

THE VICTORIAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.— 
The last-received issue of the Journal of Proceed- 
ings of the Institute of Architecta of Victoria, 
N.S.W., contains the Report of the Council 
presented at the annual meeting in February 
last. We learn from this that the number of 
members is now 108, viz.: One Life Fellow, fifty- 
two Fellows, four Honorary Fellows, and fifty- 
two Associates. In the course of the Report 
it is mentioned that, at the invitation of the 
Board of Public Health, the Institute wa- 
forwarding plans of some of the worst types of 
existing town-dwellings, that the Board might 
invite a competition for the best system or 
systems of ventilating such buildings in a cheap 
and practicable manner. During the year, the 
newspapers published an illustration of the 
postage-stamp which the Commonwealth 
Government intended to issue. The Council 
of the Institute considered the design utterly 
weak and inartistic, and 55 the hope 
that the stamp: would be withdrawn, to prevent 
their Australian designers being held up to 
ridicule. Upon receipt of the resolution 
forwarded by the Council, the Postmaster- 
General thanked tho Institute for its criticism. 
and added that any design of greater merit 
submitted to the Department would receive 
consideration. Fortunately the stamp had 
not been issued in Victoria. The Metropolitan 
Gas Co. had approached the Institute, asking 
for the insertion of a clause in specifications for 
new buildings, to the effect that the gas- pipe 
and fittings be tested and approved by the 
Company's inspector before the work is passed. 
The engineer of the Company (Mr. R. O. Thomp- 
son) met the Council in conference, and the 
suggestion was well received. In order to 
bring the subject before members, Mr. Thomp- 
son had prepared a paper and drawings for 
the meeting, and submitted specimens of defec- 
tive work, taken from various buildings, by 
way of illustration. The formation of an 
Architectural Museum in Melbourne has been 
under consideration by a committee of the 
Council. Offers of valuable asistance had been 
received from leading citizens, and it was hoped 
that the proposal would soon be realised. 


— ä 1üꝛ——¼ 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


SocieTy oF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of 
this Soci: ty, held at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, on Monday, the 6th inst.. 
Mr. D. B. Butler, President, in the chair, a 

aper was read on Railway Surveys and 
Desiga in New Countries,“ by Mr. Percy G. 
Scott, of which the following is an abstract :— 
In this paper—which was mainly addressed 
to the junior members of the Society—the 
author treated of the location and design of 
railways in new countries, his remarks be nz 
based on personal experience in India and on 
the Gold Coast. He first discussed the pre- 
liminary survey of the line, indicating the 
instruments, tools, and plant required for the 
work. He next dealt with the question of 
labour and the tact required in dealing with 
it; the means of transport in order to facilitate 
and expedite work; camps, their selection 
in gadi to the work, and the method of laying 
them out. Reference was then made to the 
necessity for carefully studying the physical 
features and maps of the country through 
which the line has to pass, and to the importance 
of making sketches and _ reconnaissance. 
Preliminary and detailed survey work was 
then considered, and the manner of carrying 
it out for open and mountainous countries 
was explained. The field work necessary and 
the method of calculating the waterway for 
bridges were discussed. The amount of opening 
to be allowed for culverts and drains, taking 
into consideration the nature of the country 
and its effect in influencing floods, was also dealt 
with. The principal gauges in use on railways 
in different countries were stated, and the 
desirability of avoiding a break of gauge 
wherever practicable was pointed out. The 
principles underlying the adoption of gradients 
and curves were stated, and the maximum 
gradients and minimum curves usually allowable 
on adhesion railways were given, together with 
tables showing the maximum gradients ani 
minimum curves on existing railways. The 
necessary length of straight between reverse 
curves was pointed out. The author next 
considered the necessity of showing alternative 
routes when possible and of giving clearly the 
advantages and disadvantages of each route 
with the reasons for finally selecting the line 
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proposed. He also described the method of 
staking out the line and of placing marks on the 
ground in such a way that the line might be 
readily found and the different points, such as 
tangent points, intersection points, and bench 
marks, easily identified. In dealing with plans 
and sections and designs for works, the method 
of preparation and the information necessary 
for the former, were fully given, whilst a brief 
outline giving the general requirements for the 
latter were stated. Under the heads of specifi- 
cation and estimates, the author gave instruo- 
tions as to what is necessary with regard to the 
general and detailed description of each class, 
and item of work, when specifying, and he 
finally indicated the information required for 
preparing the estimates for sanction. 


—_——_o-4-e____—- 
COMPETITIONS. 


LaMBETH TOWN HALL.—At the meeting of 
Lambeth Borough Council on Thursday of last 
week a letter was read from the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
regretting that he was unable to accept the 
position of assessor in tha Town Hall com- 
peanon and nominating Mr. Henry T. Hare, 

R. I. B. A. A motion was passed appointing 
Mr. Hare assessor at a fee of 100 guineas. 

SANATORIUM, BARRASFORD.—The plans of 
Messrs. Nicholson and Dotchin, architects, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, have been selected in 
competition for an open-air sanatorium pro- 

sed to be erected at Barrasford, Northumber- 
and, by the Northumberland Branch of the 
National Association for the Prevention of 
Consumption. Building operations will be 
begun without delay, and when completed the 
building will accommodate 100 patients in 
separate rooms, together with isolation hos- 
pital, etc. 

SHEFFIELD WESLEYAN CENTRAL MISSION.— 
Mr. E. W. Gibbs, the assessor appointed in 
this competition, states in his report that 
none of the designs strictly comply with the 
conditions, and he should therefore by rights 
exclude them all; but considering that the 
conditions in this competition are unusually 
numerous, covering four pages of printed foole- 
cap, and relate not merely to the drawings, 
but to complicated questions of light and air, 
and to the city by-laws and regulations, and 
that the competitors have apparently 
endeavoured to comply, and in most cases 
have probably thought that they have done 
so, and further, that the designs have been 
5 at much cost to the competitors,” 

e recommends the Building Committee to 
allow him to include the whole of them in his 
review. The following is Mr. Gibbs’s award :— 

** Eight of the designs place the large hall above the 
level of the street, with the small hall and some of the 
class rooms under it; and one design, No. 6, places the 
main floor of the large hall below the level of the street, 
with the small hall in the building behind it and the 
class rooms above it. 

For a hall in which so large a number as 2,500 
Persons are to be seated, and at times a larger number 
are to have standing space, it is clear that the best 
and only proper arrangement of levels is one in which 
the floors are partly above the street and partly below, 
so as to render the entrances easy and the exits as safe 
as possible in case of panic. 

“ For this reason alone Design No. 6 takes a high 
place, but incidentally the adoption of the lower level 
of large hall, by necessitating the placing of the small 
hall at the back and the class rooms above it, has made 
it possible for these rooms to be lofty and perfectly 
lighted, and this without placing the level of the class 
room floors at a great height, being 17 ft. 9 in. above 
the side entrance in Chapel-walk, only 9 in. higher 
than the floor of the existing church parlour in which 
the desi are exhibited. 

In the eight other designs, with few exceptions, the 
halls and rooms on the lower floor are deficient in light. 
Of course the deficiency is most where the lower story 
is placed lowest in relation to the street, as in Design 
No. 2; but that it is inevitable In any design with rooms 
under the hall is proved by Design No. 5, where the 
lower floor is a few steps below George-street, the rooms 
are 20 ft. high, and where, with abundant windows and 
some skylights, the rays of light passing over the build- 
ings on the other side of Chapel-walk reach only 19 ft. 
on to the floor, which is inadequate for efficiently lightin 
a room of 29 ft. depth from window to back wall, muc 
fess so for larger rooms as are shown in some of the 
des in this position on the lower floor. 

Unfortunately. Design No. 6 shows some minor 
defects of planning and construction, as more par- 
ticularly stated in my description of the design, and 
the architecture is not worthy of so important a building; 
but I am of opinion that all these defects can be remedied, 
and would very naturally be so done in the preparation 
of the working drawings, whereas any one of the other 
designs would require some amendments in the prepara- 
tion of the working drawings, and none of them could 
be so amended as to compare favourably with the 
general arrangements and levels of No. 6. In making 
my award I have also to remember that the nature 
and extent of the accommodation to be provided were 
not made conditions of the competition, but were merely 
suggestive. And further, that the object of the com- 
petition is to obtain the best building for the special 
urpose, and that the designs submitted should be 
Judged as suggestive sketches rather than as carefully 
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elaborated working drawings. After very careful and 
long consideration, I have therefore to award the 
first premium to No. 6. 

award the second premium to No. 1, as having the 
most excellent large hall at a moderate height above the 
street and excellent general arrangements, except as 
to height and light of small hall and the large room in 
basement, and the incomplete arrangement for the use 
of the large hall for public purposes without interference 
with the mission work in other parts of the building. 

“ I award the third premium to Design No. 4, as the 
large hall is at a moderate height above the street ; 
there is an exceptionally good small hall, with the most 
excellent arrangement of corridor and class rooms 
around it, though some of the latter are not sufficiently 
high and are dull, and the arrangement for se tion 
of large hall for public purposes is incomplete. urther, 
to my taste, the exterior design of this building is the 
most excellent of those submitted.“ 

The names of the authors offthe premiated 
designs are as follows: — Ist premium, Messrs. 
Warrington Son and Dunkerley, of Manchester. 
2nd premium, Mr. W. J. Hale, Sheffield. 3rd 
premium, Messrs. Crouch and Butler, Bir- 
mingham. 

BATHS at CLaPHAM.—The Baths and Wash - 
houses Committee of Wandsworth Borough 
Council reported on Monday that they had 
decided that the proposed baths at Clapham 
be erected at a cost not exceeding 5,000., 
including baths, fitting up, and all other ex- 
penses, and that the assessor be informed that 
the outlay on the proposed building be limited 
to 4.0005 Further, that six architects, ex- 
perienced in the erection of baths, be invited 
to submit competitive designs: that the architect 
whose design is placed first by the assessor be 
engaged to carry out the building; and that the 
five other competitors be paid ten guineas each. 

HALIFAX SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL.—A meetin 
of the Halifax Soldiers’ Memorial Genera 
Committee was held on the 7th inst. at the 
Town Hall, Halifax, for the p se of receiving 
the report of the Designs Sub-Committee on 
the designs selected six or seven weeks ago. 
The. sub-committee reported that they had 
referred the three selected designs to Mr. W. S. 
Frith, of Chelsea, whom they had appointed 
to act as assessor. He had informed them 
that the three designs all complied with the 
requirements set out in the advertisement, 
and that the one selected for the monument— 
that marked Prom ’’—could be carried out 
for the stipulated sum of 1,050. It transpired 
that the author of the selected design, Prom,“ 
is Mr. W. W. Longbottom, architect, of Hipper- 
holme; while the winners of the second and 
third premiums are Messrs. John Underwood 
and Son, of London (who sent in the oe 
Non sibi sed patriæ ), and Mr. Alexander F. 
Smith, of Grange-street, Keighley (whose 
design was marked Excelsis No. 1”). Resolu- 
tions were passed to pay the successful com- 
petitors the premiums of 257., 154., and 10. 
respectively, desiring the sub-committee to 
instruct Mr. Longbottom to get out specifica- 
tions and procure tenders for the erection of 
the monument. 

— — 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

A MANUAL OF FORE;T ENGINEERING FOR 
IN DIA. By C. Gilbert Rogers, of Imperial 
Forest Service of India. (Government Printing 
Office, Calcutta. 6s.) 
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ARCH ES. XXIII. 


HE falseworks employed for the 
purpose of supporting arches during 
ia 5) construction are called centres or 

i centring. They are temporary 
structures of timber or steel, and in their 
design, erection, and subsequent removal the 
greatest possible care is necessary. 

As generally made, centring consists of a series 
of frames, usually described as ribs, of which 
the extradosal surface is shaped to correspond 
with the curve of the soffit of the arch to be 
built. The ribs are placed parallel to each other 
at suitable distances apart, in planes perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the arch, and are covered 
with planks, called laggings, laid so as to be 
parallel to the axis of the arch, and forming a 
sheeting upon which the arch stones or bricks 
are directly laid. 

The most usual type of centring is constructed 
so that it can be adjusted in position by drivin 
timber wedges below it and the supports, an 
afterwards lowered or struck by driving out 
the wedges. Thus the support can be simul- 
taneously removed from every part of the 
newly-built arch. 
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In the improved type of centring first intro- 
duced by Sir Charles Hartley the lagging was 
supported upon the ribs by wedges or other 
devices so that the support could be removed 
from the arch stones course by course, and 
restored if it were found that settlement pro- 
ceeded too rapidly. 

The individual frames of centring may be 
either solid ribs or trusses of timber, but some- 
times they are formed by suitably curved steel 
beams built up of rolled sections and plates. 

In trussed timber centring the members 
upon which the laggings are pee are termed 
back-pieces. The ends of the ribs may be 
carried by the shoulders of the abutments, 
or supported by timber struts abutting against 
baulks laid upon the ground. The erection 
and manipulation of the centring is a most 
important part of arch construction, especially 
in arches of long span, or in the case of viaducts 
comprising a series of arches. Every change in 
the form of the centring due to the weight of 
the materials of the arch ring, is 55 
followed by a change in the form of tbe are 
curve and a corresponding alteration in the 
position of the line of resistance. 

A certain amount of change must obviously 
be caused in all centring when fully loaded, but 
given proper strength and stiffness the altera- 
tion of form should be so small as to produce 
very little effect on the stability of the arch. 
By reference to Article XXI., it will be seen 
that the depression at the crown of the Plauen 
viaduct was less than 1 in. in a span of 295 ft., 
or about both of the span. In this case the 
centring was of particularly rigid construction, 
and steps were taken to determine the amount 
of the depression before the arch ring was finally 
keyed up. The last-mentioned precaution is not 
usually taken when small arches are bein 
built, but the method of construction involve 
is certainly advantageous for all arches of con- 
siderable span, as the designer is thus enabled 
to judge before the completion of his work how 
far the calculated conditions are being realised. 

It should be particularly observed that 
excessive deformation of the centring, due to 
inadequate strength, or improper bracing result- 
ing in insufficient stiffness, may involve such 
alteration in the line of resistance as will 
endanger the stability of the structure. 

Further, the centring must not be struck 
until the solid backing has been completed 
and until the mortar has set sufficiently. More- 
over, when an arch forms one of a series, none 
of the centres must be struck in such a manner 
as to leave any pier with an arch abutting 
against one side of it, unless the pier is an abut- 
ment pier, which has been designed (as explained 
in Article XVIII., p. 497) so as to permit it to 
act as an abutment. The disastrous results 
that may follow the removal of centring before 
the mortar is thoroughly set are clearly illus- 
trated by the recent collapse of a railway 
viaduct in Gloucestershire.* The same 
disaster incidentally exemplifies the effect 
caused by the unbalanced thrust of an arch 
against a common pee 

Whatever general method may be adopted 
in building an arch, the work ought to be so 
conducted that the work on the . may 
never be sensibly unsymmetrical. When build- 
ing is conducted in the ordinary manner the 
voussoirs should be laid progressively from 
both ends. The loading on the centring will 
thus be increased as the middle is reached, 
and its maximum effect will be produced when 
the arch ring has been completely laid with 
the exception of the keystone. 

If no friction existed between the arch stones, 
the load imposed upon the centring could be 
exactly determined, but friction between the 
arch stones, and between them and the 
centring, makes it impossible to compute the 
load with any degree of certainty by mathemati- 
cal formule. 

It is usual to consider that the voussoirs 
do not commence to exert pressure against 
the centring until the work of building has been 
so far advanced from the springings that the 
slope of the bed joints is greater than that of 
the angle of repose, or about 30 deg. In order 
that this condition may be fulfilled, however, 
the lower part of the arch must be of such 
thickness that it will have no tendency to 
overturn in an inward direction. Rankine 
considers ¢ that a thickness equal to about 
one-tenth of the radius of curvature of the 
intrados is in general sufficient for that purpose, 
GPa ee ne ew ee ( 
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but it should be remembered that any acci- 
tal disturbance of the arch stones may cause 
them to exert pressure against the centring. 

Every successive course of arch stones laid 

causes a diminution of the pressure exerted 
on the centring by preceding courses of the 
masonry, and, when a semi-circular arch has 
been completed with the exception of the 
ystone, the voussoirs whose bed joints have 
& slope of less than 30 deg. have ceased the 
ressure against the centring, and this would 
true even if there were no friction. As a 
matter of fact, when the maximum load on the 
RA, has been attained, its action is not 
materially affected by the presence or absence 
-of friction. Taking this consideration into 
account, and also the fact that any errors in 
computation 8 from neglect of friction, 
must be on the side of safety, it is sufficient for 
ar ag purposes to disregard the effect of 
onon altogether. 
it happens, knowledge of the exact load on 
the o dnai is not essential, for the construction 
is of purely temporary character, and the 
employment of an excessive amount of timber 
for the sake of insuring the requisite strength 
and stiffness does not involve aprreciable waste, 
as the greater part of the material can be again 
employed for similar purposes. Consequently, 
the loads may be assumed at a much higher 
value than their probable amount. Due allow- 
ance should also be made for the concentra- 
tion of materials deposited on the centring to 
facilitate the work of the arch builders, as well 
as for shocks and vibrations incidental to the 
work of erection. 

The following rules may be applied for reter- 
mination of the pressure upon the centring :— 
Let a=the angle made with the horizontal 

by a joint, as D (Fig. 96); 
f=the co-efficient of friction of the 


material ; 

6=the angular distance of any point from 
the crown; 

W =the een of a voussoir, as C D 
(Fig. 


P=the eal pressure on the centring dve 
to a voussoir, as C D (Fig. 96). 
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Fig. 99. 


arding friction, the voussoir C D in the 

semi- 5 „ (Fi Fig. 96) must evidently be 

rted the normal resistance of the 

ace D = the radial reaction of the centring. 

The pressure on the surface D is then W cos a, 

and the pressure in the direction of the radius 
is W sin a. 

Taking friction into account, we find that 
part of the weight of the voussoirs may be 
transmitted to the abutment through the arch 

or through the centring. Both of these 
will offer frictional resistance equal to the 
product of the perpendicular pressure and the 
co-efficient of friction, for this co-efficient 
indicates the friction per unit of pressure per- 
pendicular to the surfaces in contact. 

Hence, if the normal pressure on the joint D 
is W cos a, the frictional resistance is f W cos a. 
Frictional resistance in the joint D must 
decrease the pressure on the centring by an 
equivalent amount, and, taking into account 
friction on the joint D, the radial pressure on 
the centring becomes: 


P=W (sin a—f cos a). 


But, as the frictional resistance between the 
voussoir and the centring must decrease the 
pressure upon the joint D, the value of P, as 
given by the foregoing equation, cannot be 
correct. Thus it comes clear, as stated 
above, that the effect of friction is to render 
mathematical determination somewhat un- 
certain. 

By neglecting friction between the voussoirs 
the radial pressure on the centring is:— 


P = W cos 0. 


In applying these formulæ to practice it must 
borne in mind that friction between the 
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voussoirs is at a minimum at the crown, in- 
creasing with the angular distance from the 
crown, and at 60 deg. from the crown—i.e., 
30 deg. from the horizontal—the voussoirs 
may be regarded as self-supporting. Con- 
sequently, the rule P = W cos @ is approxi- 
mately correct for the crown load, but gives 
values that are too high for other parts of the 
curve and the excess of value increases in an 
increasing ratio with the angular distance 


the above formulæ, for 


from the crown. The rule P = (sin a —f cos a) 
is similarly correct at the crown, but gives 
values that are too low for other parts of the 
curve, and the deficiency of value increases in an 
increasing ratio with the angular distance 
from the crown. 

In Table XI. we give radial preasures in terms 
of the weight of the voussoirs, W being taken 
at unity. The values are calculated by both 
different angles 

measured from the crown. For office use it 
would, of course, be convenient to calculate 
85 ures for every degree trom 0 deg. to 

deg. from the crown. For approximate 
guidance, it may be said the values in column 2 
ought certainly to be used between O deg. and 
30 deg. out from the crown, the values in 
column 1 may then be applied between 30 deg. 
and 60 deg. from the crown, and beyond 
that distance the voussoirs may be con- 
sidered self-supporting. The adoption of 
this practice would have the disadvantaze 
that two widely different values are obtained 
for the angular distance of 30 deg. from the 
crown, and, bearing in mind the fact that the 
values in column l are too low and those in 
column 2 too high, it is better to take inter. 
polated values. 

The most convenient method for arriving 
at such is by means of a diagram. Fig. 99 
contains three curves, of which two have 
been plotted from the values in Table XI. 
The top curve represents the values in 
column 2, the bottom curve those in 
column 1, and the middle curve is interpolated 
so as to give ample values for the first 30 deg. 
out from the crown, then dropping sharply to 
meet the bottom curve at 60deg. Values for anv 
required angle can readily be read off from these 
curves, and the interpolated values in column 3 
of Table XI. have been taken from the middle 
curve in Fig. 99. 


TABLE XI.—RADIAL PRESSURE OF THE Vors. 
SOIRS ON CENTRING. 


Radial Pressures in 1 P the 
Distance Weight of the Vousso 


irs W = Co- 
from the cient of Friction f = O: su 
Crown. 
| _— — 
' = Interpolation 
| Degrees. y SN W cos 6. mom Srt 
60 0 0-500 80000 
58 0-088 0-529 0095 
56 0-078 0:559 0-175 | 
54 0-118 0-587 0-250 
52 0-158 0-615 0-319 
50 0-198 0-642 0-384 
48 0 0-669 0-448 
46 0-277 0-604 0-520 
44 0-316 0-718 0-556 
42 0-355 0743 0607 
40 0-393 0-766 0-654 | 
38 0-430 0-788 0-708 
36 0-458 0-809 0-742 
34 0-504 0-829 0-779 
32 0-504 0-848 0-809 
30 0:576 0-866 0840 
28 0-610 0-882 0-865 
26 0-644 0-898 0-880 
24 0-677 0-018 0-900 
22 0-709 0-027 0-915 
20 0-741 0-939 0-927 
18 0-771 0-951 0-940 
16 0-80 0-061 0-951 
14 0-829 0-970 0-062 
12 0-857 0-078 0-971 
10 0-884 0-984 0-978 
8 0.878 0-990 0-985 
6 0-931 0-094 0-991 
4 0-957 0-997 0-995 
2 0-979 0-999 0-908 
0 1 1-000 


Each of the values in the column of Table XI. 
selected for use, when multiplied by the roe 
of the arch resting on 2 deg. of the centii 
gives the radial pressure upon the corres 
ing part of the centring. Similarly, the pressure 
upon any longer arc of the centring can be 
found by taking the sum of the values stated 
in the selected column for the given arc, and 
a lying it by the weight of the arch resting 

eg. of the centring. 

on he followi wiog i a graphical method ot deter- 
mining the radial pressure on any arc of the 
centring of a circular arch :— 

Let A B (Fig. 97) be a quadrant described 
about the point O with the radius O A equal 
to that of the intrados of the arch. Let C D 
represent the arc for which it is required to find 
the load on the centring, and assume that half 
the radius O A represents w, the weight per 
foot of intrados. 
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From the point C draw the line C E parallel 
to A O, bisect C E, and from F, the point of 
bisection, draw F H parallel to O B, also 
draw D G parallel to A O. Then D G will 
represent the normal pressure p on each lineal 
foot of the centring at the point D, and the 
area C D G F will represent the amount and 
distribution of the vertical component of the 
load on the centiing between C and D. 

The point H, being at the angular distance ot 
60 deg. from the crown is, that below which the 
arch stones may be considered as self-supporting. 

Again, to find the load on an arc of the 
centring extending from the crown A to any 

int D, as in Fig. 98, bisect the radius A O 
in F and let A F represent w, the weight per 
foot of intrados. Draw F H parallel to O B, 
and D G parallel to A O. Then, as before, 
D G will represent the normal pressure p on 
each lineal foot of the centring at the point D. 
The area A D G F will represent the amount 
and distribution of the vertical component of the 
load on the centring, and if the springing is 
situated at D the area A D G F will represent, 
of course, the entire vertical load on the left half 
of the centring. 


— . — 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 

THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Court of 
Common Council was held at the Guildhall on 
Thursday last week. 

On the motion of Mr. A. C. Morton, a re- 
port was received from the Streets Committee 
on the reference of March 24 last in regard to 
the fire at Duke’s Head-passage, Ivy-lane, and 
as to the promotion of a Bill in Parliament 
empowering the Corporation to inspect all 
buildings and require all owners to provide 
proper means of exit through the roof by 

xed ladders and other means of escape. The 
report stated that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords could not give 
any hope that the Bill, if introduced, would 
be allowed to proceed, and the Committee 
therefore recommended that, under the cir- 
cumstances, no further action be taken in the 
matter this Session. After some discussion the 
recommendation was agreed to. The Com- 
mittee submitted a list of the posts which have 
been removed from the public ways with a 
view of facilitating the work of the Fire 
Brigade. 

The same Committee recommended that the 
regulations as to the synchronising of clocks in 
the City be made retrospective, and this was 
agreed to. It was agreed also to allow a re- 
arrangement of the line of footway in con- 
nexion with the improvement in front of Nas. 
3 and 4. St. Paul’s-churchyard. 

A letter was received from the London 
County Council asking the Corporation to 
appoint two representatives to attend a Con- 
ference of Metropolitan Borough Councils, to 
be held on Jule 7 at the County Hall, Spring- 


gardens, relative to the Public ealt 
{kop aon Act, 1891. The letter was referred 
to the City Lands Committee. 


Among other correspondence were several 
communications from various authorities deal- 
ing withthe Valuation Bill, and a letter from the 
Clerk to the Conference of Representatives of 
Local Authorities within the London telephone 
area, with reference to the proposed purchase by 
the Government of the National Telephone Com- 

any’s undertaking, enclosing several reso- 
lutione passed at the Conference. 
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LONDON TRAFFIC COMMISSION. 


Tue Royal Commission on London Traffic 
resumed its sittings on Thursday last week, 
when evidence was given by Sir Homewood 
Crawford. the City Solicitor, who dealt with 
the powers possessed by the Corporation in 
the matter of the regulation of traffic in the 
City. Referring to the City Police Force the 
witness stated that, out of a total force of 
1.061 officers and men, 266 were told off for 
traffic regulation in the City. In its capacity 
as local authority under the Tramways Act, 
1870, the Corporation had always successfully 
resisted the introduction of tramways within 
the City area. The City was really a huge 
terminus, rather than a mere highway for 
through traffic. Owing to its narrow and 
crowded streets, if the introduction of tram- 
ways was permitted, it would be exceeding 
difficult. if not impossible, to regulate the 
traffic in the event of a sudden outbreak of 
fire: and also on occasions of Royal and public 
processions. Work in connexion with tube 
railways within the City was always required 
to be done under the supervision of the City 
Engineer. Tho question of the opening of the 
streets was still on an unsatisfactory footing 
and the Corporation felt that full power should 
be given to deal with the matter. 

Mr. Abraham Charles Ellis, General 
Manager of the Metropolitan Railway Com- 


pany, was then called. Having outlined the 
history of the line, he proceeded to deal with 
the work of electrification now being carried 
out. The electritication of that railway was 
being carried out under difficulties which 
would be absent in the case of a new electric 
railway. The company's generating station 
had been built on land at Nessden adjoining 
their engineering works. It would be, when 
completed, the most extensive power station 
in the kingdom owned by a single railway 
company. The main building was 318 ft. long 
by 101 ft. wide. In the engine-room three 
large turbo-polyphase alternators were being 
erected, each having a capacity of 3,500 kilo- 
watts, equal to about 14,000 h.p., and capable 
of supplying 17,000 h.p. to the track during 
periods of heavy traffic. Provision had been 
made for the erection of extension units to 
meet future demands for power, and probably 
a fourth unit would be installed at once. The 
steam for driving the alternators would be 
supplied by ten large tubular boilers, each 
having a capacity to evaporate 20,000 Ib. of 
water per hour to a steam pressure of 180 lb. 
per square inch, and also superheated to a 
total temperature of 520 deg. Fahr. The 
three-phase alternators would generate directly 
11.000 volts across each phase, and at that 
voltage the current would. be transmitted by 
three-core armoured cables to nine sub-stations 
on the railway. At the sub-stations the high- 
voltage current would be transformed by a 
static transformer to 440 volts, a suitable 
voltage for the rotary converters, which will 
convort the alternating current to continuous 
current for traction use at 600 volts. Positive 
and nogatiye conductor rails, efficiently insu- 
lated, would be used. The new rolling stock 
would be entirely of English manufacture, 
and of the open corridor type. The cars 
would be 524 ft. long and 8 ft. 9 in. wide, 


with transverse and longitudinal seats, the 
entrances being at the ends. So far as pos- 
sible the cars would be made fireproof, and all 


precautions would be taken with regard to the 
electrical apparatus to guard against fire. 
From the rail level to the waist of the cars 
the construction would be entirely of metal, 
the floor being of iron, covered with asbestos, 
and the underframe and seats and seat sup- 
ports being of steel. The cars would en- 
cased in steel to the light bottom rail, and a 
minimum of timber would be used. In the 
motor-cars the cables would all be carried in 
Calmon’s asbestos slate casings, and no power 
cables would be carried through the trailer 
cars. It was proposed to make up trains 
of six cars, with motor-cars at each end, the 
combined motors having a normal capacity of 
1,200 h.p., and being worked in series and con- 
trolled from either end of the train. Each car 
would be fitted with the Westinghouse brake. 
The cars would be of two classes, different 
only in the interior decoration and upholstery. 
Altogether the company were spending over 
1,250,G00/., which sum would be increased if 
additional machincry were needed. 

On Friday the final sitting of the Commis- 
sion was held. Evidence was given by Mr. 
Edgar Speyer, who contradicted certain state- 
ments made by the London County Council 
witnesses with regard to the position of 
the Underground Company and the various 
tube lines connected with it. 

Mr. Clifton Robinson, the Managin 
Director and Engineer of the London Unite 
Electric Tramways was then called. 

Witness dealt at great length with the his- 
tory of the London United Electric Tramway : 
from the formation of the company, in 1894, 
down to the present time. There were now 
thirty-six route miles in operation; thirty- 
eight additional miles had been sanctioned, 
and five further miles passed this Session by 
a House of Commons’ Committee. He then 
proceeded to a consideration of the present 
methods of Parliamentary procedure in Private 
Bill matters, which he regarded as somewhat 
unsatisfactory. In reply to Sir D. Barbour, he 
said that he was strongly in favour of the 
formation of a tribunal to deal with London 
trattic matters; but such a body was not to be 
formed hastily. When realised. it should 
concentrate within itself the best available 
talent. The number of members should be 
limited to five, and they should be appointed 
for a certain number of years, and sit the year 
round, and not only during the Sessions of Par- 
liament. The special junction of the Tribunal 
should be to go fully into the details of a 
proposed scheme, and, by so doing, anticipate 
a large amount of the technical and routine 
work now done by the Committees. An in- 
quiry before such a Tribunal should take the 
place of the veto possessed under Standing 
Order No. 22; or if this could not be, then 
some means might be taken by which the 
enforcement of a standing Order should rest 
with the Committee dealing with the Bill. He 
was not in favour of the London County Coun- 
cil or the Corporation of the City having anv 
exemption from the authority of the new 
Tribunal. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. RoyLE.--We have to announce the 
death of Mr. William Alfred Royle, aged 
sixty-four years, of 17, Cooper-street, an- 


chester, and Sparthtield, Heaton Norris, senior 
and surviving partner of the firm of Messrs. 
Royle and Bennett, of Manchester. Mr. 
Royle was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British- Architects in 1888, and 
had served as a representative member of the 
Council. He was elected President of the 
Manchester Society of Architects, 1888-9, a 
member of the Council of that Society in April, 
1902, and a Vice-President for the session 
1900-4. Of the more important architectural 
works recently carried out by the firm, we may 
instance the following: —Warehouses and 
business premises in Mount and Lloyd streets, 
Manchester, and the improved approach into 
Albert-square; the schools in Moston-lane for 
the Manchester School Board: and the Queen 
Victoria Memorial Church in St. Luke’s 
parish, Eccles New-road, Weaste. They 
wore architects of many other schools and 
buildings for the Manchester School Board, 
comprising the offices in Deansgate and the 
Higher Grade Schools at Cheetham. Mr. Rosle 
acted as professional adviser and assessor in 
several important competitions, including those 
for the Board Schools in Accrington- road, 
Blackburn; the St. Matthias Schools for the 
Salford School Board; and, in conjunction 
with his late partner, the Heaton Norris Dis- 
trict Council Public Oftices, and the Constabu- 
lary Offices at Warrington. Mr. Robert Isaac 
Bennott, F. R. I. B. A., who was his partner 
during a long period, died in August, 1901. 
Mr. JOHN KeELLY.—We have to record the 
death, at the age of sixty-four, of Mr. John 
Kelly, head of the firm of John Kelly and 
Son, architects, of London. Mr. Kelly was 
born in Scarborough, where he received his 
education, and was articled to a Mr. Petch. 
He then went to Kington, in Herefordshire, 
and afterwards to Mr. Taylor's office in Man- 
chester, where he met the late Mr. William 
Young; but, being ambitious and anxious to 
come to London, answered an advertisement,. 
and was surprised to find, in reply, that it 
was from George Edmond Street, whom he 
served, together with J. D. Sedding, for three 
years, leaving, however, at the request of 
Mr. Adams, whom he took into partnership, 
to start a practice for himself in Leeds, where 
he obtained his first chance in the form of a 
church at Hull, which he won in competition. 
He afterwards became School Board Architect 
for Leeds, a post which he held for about 
twenty years, but left to practise in London. 
Mr. Kelly has done a considerable amount of 
work throughout the country, includin 
numerous schools, flats, houses, hotels, an 
over fifty churches, some of the most important 
being St. Patrick’s, Soho-square; St. Patrick’s, 
Leeds: All Saints’ Church and Church-room, 
Petersham; Church of St. Agatha, Kingston- 
on-Thames; All Saints’, South Acton: Em- 
manuel Church, Leeds; St. Luke's. Kingston- 
on-Thames; Al! Hallows, Leeds, eto. The 
practice will be carried on by his son. Mr. 
Claude Kelly, who had been in partnership 


with him. 
— — —H———— 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO THE CATHEDRAL, FERNS, 
IRELAND.—On the 30th ult. the cathedral at 
Ferns was dedicated after having been im- 
proved and restored. A chancel has been 
added, and the ceilings, flooring, and seating 
accommodation have been renovated. The 
contract for the improvements was carried 
out by Mr. Webster, of Gorez, from the plans 
of Mr. J. F. Fuller. architect. 

RESTORATION OF Sr. CLEER CRHURcH, CorN- 
WALL.—The restoration of the parish Church 
of St. Cleer is being carried out from plans 
prepared by Mr. Fellowes Prynne, of London. 
The restoration includes the laying of a floor 
of Delabole slate on a concrete foundation, 
and a surface of wood blocks. The aisles 
will be laid with diamond-shaped slates. The 
ews, which in the past were of the square 
ox pattern, have been removed. and portions 
of them are being utilised as a dado around 
the building. In the restored building chairs 
will be mainly used. The south wall has been 
stripped, and will be again plastered, whilst 
eighteen panes of saints and angels will be 
introduced. The pillars have been under- 
pinned with a bed of concrete. During the 
progress of the work several interesting relics 
ave been brought to light. Underneath the 
old plaster the north wall was found to be 
covered with texts and frescoes, which were 
past restoration. In the south wall, near the 
main entrance, a holy-water stoup was found, 
and under the plaster at the east end of the 
same wall an old piscina, filled with stones, 
amongst which was a gilt alabaster figure, 
supposed to represent St. Peter in chains, 
supporting another figure, was discovered. In 
the south-west wall a portion, on being 
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removed to make room for a larger window, 
brought to light the head of a fine old Cornish 
cross, pierced and beautifully carved. The 
shaft is missing, but it is intended to find a 
place for this interesting relic in the church. 
Remuins of an old screen near the chancel 
have also been discovered, together with 
several mullions. The woodwork of the ap- 

roach to a gallery at the west end has also 
beat discovered beneath the plaster. The 
chancel will continue to be on a higher level 
than the nave floor, and a new granite step 
has been placed with a projection for the 
lectern. Upon this step a carved-wood rood- 
screen, 10 ft. in height, is to be erected. The 
roofs over the nave and aisles have been found 
to be in a good condition, but the nave roof is 
to be replastered, and the four old clerestory 
windows taken out, whilst the west end of the 
roof has been raised so as to show the granite 
belfry arch. In the chancel roof the pitch- 
pine ribs are being replaced by oak, and be- 
neath each joint at which the ribs join the 
wall-plate angels will be placed, with carved 
bosses where the cross and longitudinal ribs 
intersect. A Polyphant piscina has been added 
to the sanctuary, and a new carved oak 
chancel-arch is to be placed in position. The 
font has been 1 to the west end of the 
nave, near the belfry. The vestry is to be 
converted into a Ladye Chapel, for use at 
weekday services. It is estimated that the 
cost of restoration will be about 2,000/.— 
Western Morning News. 

CHURCH, Sr. COLUMBA, DRUMCONDRA.—A pub- 
lic meeting was held on the 29th ult. in the 
new parochial Church of St. Columba, Drum- 
condra, to receive a report on the work already 
executed. The outside walls of tho aisles on 
both sides have been completed for some time 
past. and are ready to receive the roofing 
timbers as soon as the clerestory walls are a 
little further advanced. ne side of the 
nave arcade and portion of the other, con- 
sisting of plinths, vases, annulets, shafts (in 
two leichte. and caps in selected Portland 
stone, with heavily-moulded Bath stone arch, 
are almost completed. The tower, which wit: 
reach a height of 76 ft. from the ground line. 
before the spire will begin, is now built to a 
height of nearly 60 ft. The church is 
Romanesque in style. The front door- 
way is surmounted by arcading, both the door- 
way and arcading being in Irish lime- 
stone. The rose window over the arcad- 
ing is about 17 ft. in diameter. The 
turret will, when completed, rise to a tot: 
height of 78 ft. The entire external work is 
carried out in co, Dublin rock-faced granite 
ashlar in courses, whilst the dressings to doors, 
windows, and other ornamental portions of the 
work are in chiselled [rish limestone. The 
length from the front of the church internally 
to the face of the apse is 170 ft., whilst the 
width of the aisles is 65 ft. 6 in., the width 
across the transepts is 102 ft. 6 in., and the 
height from floor to ridge will 64 ft. 
The entire work has been carried out by 
Messrs. William Conolly and Son, of Dublin. 
from designs prepared by Messrs. Ashlin and 
Coleman, architects, Dublin, under 
supervision the work is progressing. 

CHURCH, INCHINNAN, N.B.—-The memorial 
stone of the new Parish Church of All Hallows 
was laid at Inchinnan recently. The new 
church consists of a nave, with north porch and 
north and south transepts, vestry, etc., and is 
built of grey stone from Grange Quarry, Black- 
pasture, orthumberland, and hitespot 
Quarry. The nave, which measures 71 ft. 
long by 39 ft. wide, is about 38 ft. high to the 
apex, with an open roof. It is lit from the 
sides by nine two-light traceried windows. 
The walls are panelled with work to a 
height of 5 ft. 6 in., and above that they are 
lined with red Hampshire bricks with bands 
of stone at intervals. From the crossing of the 
nave and transepts rises a square tower. It 
is carried on heavy stone piers, and through 
these the stone vaulting rises to a height of 
about 37 ft. from the floor. A circular 
aperture is left in the space through which 
bells may be elevated into the belfry. The 
tower has only been carried to the belfry stage 
at present, the completed design showing a 
high-crowned steeple. The cost of the work 
carried out so far will, it is estimated, be not 
less than 20,000. The architect is Dr. 
Rowand Anderson, Edinburgh. 

New Chunxch. BLACKHALL, N.B.—The Church 
of St. Columba, Blackhall, was recently dedi- 
cated. The building stands on a site on the 
Queensferry-road, near Craigleith, When 
completed it will accommodate 900 persons, 
and will have large halls. vestries, etc., 
attached. The portion completed at present 
consists of the nave and apse, with the north 
aisle and chapel, and the lower stages of the 
tower. The cost will be about 5.000 J. The 
work is Norman in style; the interior is of 
dressed white stone, and the roofs are of 
timber, open to the ridges. The architect 
was Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, Glasgow. 
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PRE3BYTERIAN CHURCH, HovE—The newest 
addition to the places of worship in Hove is 
the Presbyterian Church of upland Hall, at 
the corner of Holland-road and Cromwell- 
road. ‘The large hall and class-rooms are now 
practically finished, and the erection of the 
church proper will be commenced when the 
accommodation for worshippers in the large 
hall becomes inadequate. The cost of the 
completed buildings ıs 4,500/., while the total 
cost of the church and halls will be about 
10,0002. The building is of red brick with 
stone facings, and is in the Early Gothic style. 
There are two floors, the large hall in which 
it is proposed to hold services being on the 
upper floor. Its dimensions are 50 ft. by 
30 ft., and it is capable of seating 250 people. 
At the rear of the hall are a committee-room 
and vestries. On the under floor is a smaller 
hall, 50 ft. by 27 ft., which will seat 100 per- 
sons, and there are also class-rooms, cloak- 
rooms, kitchen, lavatories, ete. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Henman, of Croydon, while the 
builders are Messrs. W. A. Field and Co., 


Brighton. 

New MErHOvIstT FREE CuHuRCH, SovutTH 
SHIELDS.—-The foundation-stone of the pro- 
posed Methodist Free Church and school- 


rooms, at Westoe, South Shields, was recently 
laid. The new buildings will be erected on a 
site at the corner of Birchington-avenue and 
Oxford-street, and the entrance to the church 
will be from the latter street. The buildings 
will comprise vestries, classrooms, and a large 
hall, to be used for Sunday school purposes, 
the entrance to which will be in Birchington- 
avenue. The total sitting accommodation in 
the church will be for 420 persons, and the 
schoolrooms will accommodate 400. The total 
cost of the work, exclusive of the site, will be 
4.200. The contractors are Messrs. W. J. 
Robertson and Sons, and the architect Mr. 
Geo. Smith, of South Shields. 

CEMETERY CHAPEL, CROMER.—A chapel has 
been erected in the cemetery at Cromer, from 
the designs of Mr. A. F. ott, architect, of 
Norwich and Cromer. The building is in the 
Early English style, and is built of red brick, 
with Ancaster stone. The covered entrance is 
surmounted by a tower. The interior shows a 
pitch-pine roof, mosaic floor, and oak seating. 
The chancel is arched, and has two doors, one 
leading into the vestry, and the other opening 
on to the drive outside. The windows are lead- 
glazed throughout. Mr. B. Porter, of Cromer, 
was the contractor. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, BEAMISH, 
LAND.—-The opening of the 
Church at Beamish took place recently. The 
new structure accommodates 450 persons. 
Alterations have also taken place in the old 
church, which has been converted into a 
school hall. The exterior design is Early 
English in character, and is executed in stone. 
The interior fittings are of pitch-pine, stained 
and varnished. The contract has been carried 
out by Mr. William Hall, Bensham, Gates- 
head, who has also supplied the seating; the 
leaded glass by Messrs. Thompson and Snee, 
Gateshead; and the heating and gas fittings 
by Messrs. J. Rowell and Co., Newcastle. The 
plans were selected in competition, Messrs. 

Iarshall and Tweedy's designs being chosen, 
and under their supervision the works have 
been carried out. 

New Metruopist CHTRCRH, BIrMINGHAM.—The 
Methodist New Connexion Church in Dudley- 
road. Birmingham, was opened recently. The 
stvle of the new building is Early English. 
There is a spire at the side of the 
church rising to a height of 75 ft. The out- 
side is faced with selected red bricks and 
terra-cotta dressings, and the inside is of 
rough stucco plaster which can be afterwards 
decorated, and of terra-cotta arches and dress- 
ings. The body of the church has been 80 
designed that there are no pillars. At the 
Dudley-road end is a small gallery, which 
only projects a few feet over the body of the 
church. The pulpit and rostrum are of blue 
York stone, and the pulpit has a carved stone 
front and balustrade. supported on marble 
columns with carved stone caps. At the back 
of the rostrum, divided bv a low, pitch-pine 
screen is the choir. which is arranged with 
sloping seats facing the congregation, and at 
the back of this is a mullioned window with 
leaded lights. The organ-chamber is arranged 
on the left of the church at the side of the 
choir. There is accommodation for about 500 
persons, and the total cost of the building is 
a little over 4.0001. The architect is Mr. J. G. 
Dunn. 

New PRIMITIVE Mernopist CRHA TEL, WIN. 
FARTHING. NEAR DIB. — The foundation-stones of 
a new Primitive Methodist chapel at Win— 
farthing. near Diss. were laid recently. The 
plans for the new building were prepared by 
Mr. H. Winkworth, Ipswich. and the con- 
tractor is Mr. ridon J. Smith. of Bunwell. 
The contract price of the new bnilding is 2252., 
and the seating capacity will be from eighty 
to 100 worshippers. 


NORTHU MBER- 
new Wesleyan 


PaRI3sH HALL, PRUDHOE, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
The opening of the new Parish Hall, at 
Prudhoe, took place recently. The building 
has been erected on a site on the main road, 
and adjoins the vicarage and church. It is 
a one-story building, and contains a hall, and 
there are two anti-rooms near the entrance, 
together with a kitchen and committee- room. 
The total cost of the building, including fur- 
nishing, was 1,600/., and the architect was Mr. 
S. D. Robins, Newcastle and Sunderland, 
whilst the contractors were Messrs. G. Watson 
and Sons, Stocksfield. The plumbing and 
heating had been executed by W. Scott aud 
Sons, Neweastls and Jarrow, and the paint- 
ing and glazing by Watson and Charlton, 
Stocksfield. 

WESLEYAN SCHOOL-CHAPEL, KNOWLE, BRISTOL 
—The memorial stones of a new Weslevan 
school-chapel were laid at Upper Knowle on 
the Ist inst. A church with tower and spire, 
and accommodation for 700 persons, besides a 
lecture hall, vestries, etc., are included in the 
complete scheme. On the building at present 
being erected are comprised a school-chapel, 
50 ft. by an average of 40 ft., with transepts 
available for use as class-rooms; also an infant 
school, a church parlour (capable of division 
into two class-rooms), and four other class. 
rooms. Provision will also be made for tea 
meetings, library, etc. In the school-chapel 
there will be accommodation to seat 250 adults. 
The buildings are being erected in pennant 
stone with Bath stone dressings, and the 
roofs will be covered with red Broseley tiles. 
The architects are Messrs. La Trobe and 
Weston, and the builder is Mr. C. A. Hayes 

WE2LEYAN ScCHOOL-HOUSE, BENTON, NORTETY. 
BERLAND.—The foundation-stones of the new 
Wesleyan school-house in Forest Hall road. 
Benton, were laid recently. The building. 
which is capable of accommodating 250 per- 
sons, will have three vestries on the ground 
floor, and meeting-room and other vestries on 
first floor, with cloak- rooms, etc. The 
buildings are to be built of stone, and the 
architects are Messrs. Marshall and Tweedy. 


Newcastle, whose designs were selected in 
competition. Mr. Rowell, contractor, New. 


castle, carried out the work. 

SPINNING MILL, PReston.—It is proposed to 
erect a new spinning mill on the Knowles 
estate, off New Hall-lane, Preston. The 
peu for the building have been prepared br 

essrs. Potts, Son, and Hennings, architects. 
Bolton. Provision will be made for 100.00 
spindles, and the cost will work out at about 
22s. ód. per spindle. 

EXTENSIONS TO Business PREMI3ES, BELFAST. 
— The alterations and extensions of the 

remises of Messrs. W. W. Cleland, Ltd., in 

urham- street. Belfast. have now been com- 
pleted. Mr. William Gabbery, builder, carried 
out the work under the supervision of the 
architect, Mr. W. J. Fennell. 

ReHovusinc in Sr. Pancras.—On Saturday 
last week a number of residents of St. Pancras 
and others paid a visit of inspection to Gold- 
ington-buildings, the latest addition to the 
blocks of working men’s flats in the north- 
western part of the metropolis. The founda- 
tion-stone of the building was laid by a former 
Mayor of St. Pancras, Alderman Barnes. 
Mr. K. D. Young was the architect, and 
Messrs. Whitehead and Co. were the builders. 
The building consists of five stories. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, OvincHam, NORTHTUBER- 
LAND.-—Stained-glass windows have been 
in the Ovingham Parish Church and in St. 
Oswin’s Church, Wy am in memory of Mr. 
Richard Clayton. he designs were prepared 
by Messrs, Clayton and Bell, of London. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


GLascow DRAINAGE ScHeme.—The sewage 
works at Dalmuir erected by Glasgow Cor- 
poration in connexion with the drainage 
scheme for the western district of the city, ard 
the adjoining burghs of Partick and Clyde- 
bank, were opened on the 31st ult. The works 
represent an expenditure of about a million 
sterling. They are situated on the north bank 
of the Clyde, at the western limit of the jong 
town” formed by Yoker. Clydebank, au 
Dalmuir, and over nine miles from the centre 
of the city. The centrifugal pumping plant 
required to raise the sewage consists of tw 
compound engines, each capable of lifting 
4.200 gallons per minute through a net heizht 
of 20 ft., and one triple-compound engine 
capable of raising 9,000 gallons per minute 
through a similar height The electrical power 
aud distribution plant consists of two direct 
driven steam dynamos, each capable of deliver- 
ing 300 h. p., and one similar generator capable 
of delivering 150 h.p. These engines, together 
with the centrifugal pumping engines, are 
connected to two independent direct steam 
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«lriven surface condensing plants. The boiler 
plant consists of four Lancashire boilers, 7 ft. 
b in. by 30 ft., suited to a daily working pres- 
sure of 160 lb. per sq. in., and fitted with 
mechanical stoking plant and fuel economiser. 
The boiler auxiliary consists of independent 
steam pumps and feed water filters and coal 
«levator and conveying plant. The works are 
«lectrically driven, current being gupplied at 
230 volts at the switchboard, and distributed 
to the various motors throughout the works 
for driving the screen ear, elevating 
machinery, auxiliary pumps, lime-mixers, and 
the workshop plant. In addition, power is dis- 
tributed to the sludge pumping plant situated 
at the south end of the precipitation tanks. 
The sewage treatment machinery embraces 
rough and fine screens through which the 
sewage passes on its way to the catch-pit, a 
travelling dredger for dealing with the heavy 
deposit in the catch-pit, revolving lime-mixers 
and travelling lime-mixers for the preparation 
of milk of lime, and oxidisers for the pre- 
paration of iron liquor. A water tank is 
provided on the roof of the power-house 
annexe, from which a supply of Corporation 
or burn water may be drawn. The main 
sludge tanks to the south of the precipitation 
tanks are each 150 ft. long by 35 ft. wide, by 
10 ft. 3 in. total inside depth, built in com- 
bination with mid-division common to both. 
Each tank has a capacity of 1,470 tons of un- 
drained sludge, and they are erected on a 
sub-structure of brickwork. The sludge is 
discharged from the precipitation tanks to the 
pump well under the pi mp-house immediately 
east of the main tank. From this well the 
sludge is raised by three direct motor-driven 
centrifugal sludge pumps, each capable of rais- 
ing 1,500 gallons of undrained sludge per 
minute. These pumps are placed in the pump- 
house immediately over the pump well, and in 
this house are also placed the auxiliary motor- 
driven exhausters and the electrical switch- 
board. From the tanks the sludge is drawn 
off through large pipes to the wharf, 
where are placed the sludge loading pipes. 
These loading pipes have swivelling arms, 
suspended from a gallows on the wharf, and 
are capable of being lowered out over the 
deck of the sludge steamer, permitting the 
sludge to be discharged bv gravity from the 
sludge tanks into the sludge steamer hold. 
The mechanical equipment of the station was 
carried out, from the designs of Mr. D. H. 
Morton, engineer, 1 by Messrs. D. 
Stewart and Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, GRRYSTONES, IRELAND.— 
‘The Local Government Hoot Shag puede ela 
the proposed sewerage scheme at Greystones. 
The Scheme has been prepared by Mr. J. H. 
Ryan, M. Inst. C. E. and Mr. R. M. Butler, 
M. Inst. C. E., both of Dublin. The septic tank 
is the system adopted. 

WATERWORKS, LyntTon.--‘The new water- 
works at Lynton were opened recently. The 
intake is at Cherribridge, 70 ft. higher than 
the old reservoir in Station-hill, and there 
the water passes through a screening chamber 
where all coarse suspended matter is kept 
hack. Thence the water is conveyed in 8-in. 
cast-iron pipes to Lynton, where the new 
main is connected direct to the old service 
mains. One hundred vards from the intake is 
a filter-house, in which is a battery of 
automatic compressed air and oxidising water 
filters. This method of filtration only requires 
a ground space of 40 sq. yds. The scheme 
has been carried out from the plans of Mr. 
W. H. Chowins, Surveyor to the Board. at a 
cost of 2.5007. 

— —— 
FORBIGN. 


France.- The late M. Léon Dru, the 
engineer, has left to the State the historic 
Chateau of Vez. with its art collections, on 
the condition that this fine architectural 
monument is scheduled among the Monuments 
Historiques. The testator has left 40,000 
francs in rentes for keeping up the Chateau, 
and M. Boeswilwald has been appointed as 
architect in charge of the work.——A sum of 
160,000 francs has been voted for the improve- 
ment of the port of St. Valéry-sur-Somme— 
A considerable portion of the ancient Chateau 
of Pierrefort has been destroyed by fire. 
The municipal authorities of Mentone have 
decided on the creation of an art museum in 
the town.--—The ancient Church of St. Lo is 
to be restored under the direction of M. de la 
Roque, architect. The vaulting is in a 
dangerous state.--—-The jury of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts for the architectural competition 
of the first class has awarded “ premiére: 
medailles” to M. Aubin and M. Roze. pupils 
of M. Laloux. and to M. Guyon, pupil of 
M. Paulin.—A new post and telegraph office 
is to be built at Besancon, from the designs 
of M. Maurice Forien.—— The Chamber of 
Deputies has voted a sum of 15.000.000 frare- 
far the construction of a railway from 
Tananarive to the coast of Madagascar.—— 
The “Société Historique’? of Auteuil and 


Passy has opened, in the lecture-room of the 
Guimet Museum, its first historical and 
archeological exhibition. The monument 
by M. Lenoir to the composer César Franck 
is to be inaugurated shortly in the square of 
Ste Clothilde, Paris, and a statue of Bernardin 
St. Pierre is to be erected in the Jardin des 
Plantes.——The death is announced. at the 
age of fifty-three, of M. Henri Champion, 
assistant ‘‘architecte-voyer’’ to he Mui ei— 
pality of Paris. He was a member of the 
Societé Centrale, and architect of works of 
some interest both in Paris and in the pro. 
vinces. 

UNITED States.—The Quarterly Bulletin of 
the American Institute of Architects (dated 
„January,“ but which has only just reached 
us) records that at the meeting of the Board of 
Directors in January, the secretary read a 
communication from Mr. McKim, on the con- 
struction of the new buildings for the Agri- 
cultural Department, and the new National 
Museum on the Mall. As this is a part of the 
proposed scheme laid out by the Park Com- 
mission, it was thought necessary that some 
action should be taken so as to secure uniform 
grades and sky line that would be in harmony 
with each other and also with the future 
development of Washington. After discussing 
the importance of this feature of the future 
development of Washington. Mr. C. Fi. 
McKim was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee, with power to select his associates, and 
to take such action as he thought best towards 
securing some form of Government censorship 
which would assure these buildings being 
erected in harmony with the proposed improve- 
ment of Washington.——It has been decided 
to hu.. the next convention of the American 
Institute of Architects in Washington, in the 
early part of the month of December next. 
It was also determined, upon a motion of Mr. 
Geo. B. Post, that a special social meetin 
should be held in St. Louis, at such time and 
under such circumstances as the President of 
the Institute should elect: it was determined 
that the most advantageous time would be 
during the month of June of this vear. 

ROUMANIA.— There are now being erected in 
the town of Constantza. at a cost of about 
20.0007., Jaw courts. an official residence for the 
prefect, and a royal villa. The municipal 
authorities intend to spend 12,000/. on the con- 
struction of a casino this year, and also to 
orect iron buildings for a market. Other 
schemes for the improvement of the town are 
under consideration. including the paving of 
the principal streets with granite give partial 
system of drainage. 

DENMARK. —It is announced in the Menteur 
Officiel du Commerce that the Danish Govern- 
ment is inviting tenders for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Castle of Kristiansborg. the ancient 
palace of the Kings of Denmark. The cost of the 
work will probably amount to over 330.0007. It is 
also stated that the Danish State Railways will 
shortly invite tenders for the construction at 
Copenhagen of a central workshop for 
machinery, at a cost of about 178.000/., and of 
a central station at Copenhagen, at a cost 
of 1,000, 0007. 

— = ——— 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
-—The office of the District Surveyor for South 
Islington, Shoreditch, and Norton Folgate, 
has been removed to No. 169, High-street, 
Shoreditch, E. 

ADVERTISEMENT Hoarpincs.—The Islington 
Borough Council considered at their meeting 
on Friday of last week a circular letter from 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
directing attention to the abuse of buildings 
by advertisement hoardings. and urging 
the importance of some control by public 
authorities over such advertisements. The 
Parliamentary and General Purposes Com- 
mittee presented a report to the effect that 
they were of opinion that. in some instances. 
advertisements were placed in positions detri- 
mental to surrounding property. and so as to 
he a disfigurement to the streets. The follow- 
ing motion was vassed:—‘‘ That the London 
Countv Council be requeeted to consider the 
desirability of making a by-law. or taking 
such other steps as they mav deem advisable to 
regulate advertisement hoardings upon build- 
ings having a frontage to any street or public 
vlece in the metropolis.” 

QUEEN Vicrort, MEmorIAL. IpswicH.—The 
unveiling of the statue of Queen Victoria, 
which has been nlaced in Christchurch Park, 
Ipswich, took place recently. The figure is 
9 ft. in height. and represents the late Queen 
at about the age of thirty years. Mr. Herbert 
Hampton was the sculptor for the work. 

BUILDERS’ FEDERATION MEETING AT NEWPORT. 
The quarterly meeting of the South Wales 
Building Trades Employers’ Federation was 
held at the King's Head Hotel, Newport. 
Mr. Blackburn (Newport) reported having 
attended the committee meeting. composed of 


the master builders and master plasterers, held 
at Derby, where working rules were drawn up, 
which were accepted by the Plasterers’ 
Society. A discussion arose as to the practice 
of sending in priced bills of quantities with 
tenders, and it was decided to refer the 
question back to the different associations. It 
was decided that the next meeting be held at 
Pontypridd. At the annual meeting of the 
Federation, the following officials were elected 
for the ensuing year:—President and chair- 


man, Mr. Watkin Williams, Pontypridd; 
senior vice-president, Mr. W organ, 
Cardiff; junior vice-president, Mr. W. A. 


Linton, Newport; treasurer, Mr. W. Thomas, 
Cardiff; auditors, Mr. W. O. Jenkins, Swan- 
sea, und Mr. T. James, Pontypridd; and 
secretary, Mr. W. H. Billings, Swansea. The 
retiring chairman (Mr. B. Bennett) was 
thanked for ie services, 

AREFIELD LIME AND WHITING Worxs.—At 
the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, City, on June 8, 
Messrs. Humbert and Flint submitted to 


auction (in consequence of a dissolution of 


partnership), as a going concern, the Hare- 


field Lime and Whiting Works, Middlesex, 
including the goodwill. The premises are 
situate three and a half miles from Rickmans- 
worth Station, on the Metropolitan Railway, 
and possess a canal frontage of about a 
quarter of a-mile to the Grand Junction 
Canal, with shoots for lading, which, the 
auctioneers pointed out, afford exceptional 
facilities for supplying chalk to the stock 
bricktields from Cowley to Slough, West 
Drayton, Southall, etc., and in direct com- 
munication with Paddington. The portion of 
the property used for the lime and whiting 
works includes an area of 24a. 3r., containin 
extensive deposits of chalk, flints, gravel, 
sand, and hoggin; there is a chalk cliff, with 
a facing of nearly a quarter of a mile, and 
attaining a height of about 130 ft. The build. 
ings comprise a dwelling-house, four cottages 
for labourers, van shed, stabling, three 
domed lime kilns, two open and con- 
tinuous lime kilns, large whiting dry- 
ing shed, engine shed, with 6 h.p. potable 
engine, driving two grinding mills, and an 
engine-house having a deep artesian well, 
with draw pump, and fitted with 25 h. p. oil. 
engine, driving the large chalk mill for 
whiting grinding. This portion of the pro- 
perty is leasehold, for a term of about thirty- 
nine years unexpired! at 180/. to 190“. per 
annum. The brickfields embrace an area of 
about 19a. Or. 2p., with an abundant supply 
of brick earth, which makes both red and 
stocks, two new Scotch kilns, each holding 
50.000 bricks, four large settling backs for 
washed clay, brick burner’s hut sand-house, 
threo pug mills, and clay wash mill, etc. This 
ortion is held under a grant of lease and 
icence to dig. cart, and carry away on to 
the premises, comprised in the lease before- 
mentioned, clay for the purpose of making 
bricks or cement, for a term to run concur- 
rently with the lease of the lime works, the 
grantee paying a royalty of 2s. per 1,000 for 
all bricks made, and an additional royalty of 
ls. per square yard for every yard of clay 
used for the manufacture of cement. The sale 
of bricks was guaranteed to average 500,000 
in every year of the tenancy. The whole of 


the fixed machinery and trade requisites, with 


100 tons of metal rails, barrows, etc., we 

be included in the sale, and possession to bo 
given on completion of the purchase; the 
vans, horses, and other movable effects to be 
taken by the purchaser at a valuation. 
Although there was a good attendance in the 
auction room, no bid was forthcoming, and 
eae Te according! passed, with an inti- 

ion tha e vendors were 

sell by private treaty. n 
Tux ANITARY INSTITUTE.—At an examina- 
tion in Practical Sanitary Science, held at 
Manchester, on June 3 and 4, three 
candidates presented themselves, and one can- 
didate, Mr. Cecil H. Norton (Worcester), was 
awarded a certificate. 


———„— —— 


Legal. 


ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE. 


THE case of Abbott and Sharland rv. Hol. 
ald pened meron, ane sumer came before 
r. Justice Buckley in the Chance ivisi 
on the Ist and 2nd insts. 8 

his was an action for an injunction to re- 
strain tho defendants, their servants, agents. 
and workmen, from erecting any building or 
other erection upon the site of Nos. 19 and 
20. Ham- yard. Great Windmill-street, so or 
in such manner as to obstruct the ancient 
lights of the plaintiffs’ premises, No. 39, Great 
Windmill-street, as such lights were enjoyed 
prior to the recent demolition of the old 
buildings at Nos. 19 and 20, Ham- ard. 


and for a mandatory injunction, nnd Aamaens, 


„ 
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Mr. Buckmaster, K.C. 


a 
K. C., and 
dants. 


Mr. Buckmaster, in opening the case, said 
eldor of 39, Great 

defendant Turner was 
which was 
0, Ham-yard, 
the builder 
engaged under the terms of a 1 on 
„ an 

the defendant Whiddington was the architect 
The action was 
injunction to restrain the 
erection of a building on the site of Nos. 19 
and 20, Ham-yard in such a manner as to 
affect the lights which were enjoyed by the 


the plaintiffs were the freeh 
Windmill-street, the 
the freeholder of the propert 
formerly known as Nos. 19 and 

the defendant Holloway was 


tract on the site of 19 and 20, Ham-yar 


engaged on the scheme. 
brought for an 


plaintiffs’ premises before the property which 
stood on Nos. 19 and 20, Ham-yard was pulled 
down. The recent decision in the House of 


Lords to some extent 


building which it was 


poe property. 


ings. The proposed new 


to a height of 63 ft. 


would darken his clients’ premises, 
serious wrong would exist. 
gether. i ; 

In answer to his lordship, Mr. Astbury said 
he did not deny that there was an obstruction 


of the plaintiffs’ light; but the question was 
injunction or 


whether there should be an 
damages. His defence could be embodied 


under three points—viz., (1) since the case of 
of defendants came under 


Colls this buildin 
the designation of a big town improvement; 
(2) that if it had not been for the fact that 
they had purchased the rights of No. 18, the 
building to be erected would not in any way 
affect the plaintiffs’ premises: and (3) even when 
the defendants’ building was erected the plain- 
tiffs would enjoy a direct south-west light. 

Mr. Buckmaster said that to his mind the 
question was whether or no what defendants 
were going to do created a legal nuisance to 
the plaintiffs which entitled them to an in- 
junction. 

Mr. Astbury said he should argue that there 
would have been no right of action if No. 18 
had not been there. His clients’ building 
would have no material effect on the plaintiffs’ 
building. If there was an actionable wrong. 
then he should say it was so trifling that 
damages would meet the cast. He did_ not 
dispute that the plaintiffs’ lights were ancient. 

The first witness called was Mr. A. O. Col- 
lard, architect. He said he had examined 
the plaintiffs’ premises, and had been informed 
of the probable height of the defendants’ 
building. In his opinion, the defendants’ pro- 
posed building would very largely interfere 
with plaintiffs’ light and cause a nuisance. 

Mr. E. B. T’Anson, an architect and sur- 
vevor, said he had visited the locus in quo, and 
had formed the opinion that defendants’ build- 
ing would materially affect the light coming 
to the plaintiffs’ premises, and a nuisance 
would be created. 

Cross-examined, 5 . 

In his opinion the defendants’ building 
would very materially interfere with the effec- 
tive light of plaintiffs’ windows. 

Mr. Douglas Young. F. S. I., one of the 
valuers to the Board of Trade, said that in 
his opinion the value of the plaintiffs’ pro- 
perty by reason of the obstruction of light 
would be depreciated by He also 
thought that the letting and selling value of 
the property would be affected. 

Other evidence having been given, 

The first witness for the defence was Mr. 
E. A. Gruning, architect and surveyor, who said 
if No. 18, Ham-yard were pulled down to its 
original height, and Nos. 19 and 20 were raised, 
this would not create a nuisance to the plaintiffs’ 


house. To his mind, ample light would re- 
main for all reasonable purposes. In his 
opinion, the ground value of plaintiffs’ 


premises was being increased by the erection 
of the defendants’ buildings and the general 
improvement in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Wm. Whiddington, architect and sur- 
veyor, gave evidence of a corroborative nature. 

Mr. Henry Hall, an architect, said he was 
architect for 18, Ham-yard when it was rebuilt, 
and the owners of the plaintiffs’ premises then 
received 751. for allowing the building to go to 
a certain height. 

When the case was resumed on Thursday 
morning. his lordship said, on his way to 
Court, he had viewed the premises, and he 
should like Mr. Buckmaster to consider the 
offer made by the defendants some time since. 

A consultation took nlace between counsel, 
and eventually Mr. Buckmaster said there had 
been an offer made by the defendants to pay 


and Mr. Maughan 
ppeared for the plaintiffs ; and Mr. Astbury, 
C Mr. Cozens Hardy for the defen- 


modified the course 
the Courts had taken in such matters. But 
he was in a position to establish that the 
proposed to erect 
would occasion a very serious nuisance to the 
The old buildings in 

am-yard were about 30 ft. high, and at a 
distance of 25 ft. from the plaintiffs’ build- 
building was to go 
He had no doubt that 
the premises to be erected by the defendants 
and a 
Some of the 
windows would nearly lose their light alto- 
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their taxed costs and leave his lordship to 
say what amount of damages the defendants 


should pay the plaintiffs. 


His lordship said his intention was . send 
if an 
damage at all had been done by the defer. 


the matter to a surveyor to say 


dants. No doubt some light would be tar 


from the plaintiffs’ building by the defendants’ 
buildings; but the question was whether the 
light taken away was sufficient to cause a 
the plaintiffs to 


„ and so entitle 
a mages. 


Mr. Buckmaster said he regretted that they 
could not agree upon the amount of damages, 
and they would agree to an independent sur- 


veyor assessing them. 


is lordship said there would be a consent 
order by which the defendants paid the taxed 
costs and each side paid half the surveyor's 
fees. The question he should put to the sur- 
veyor was whether the erection of defendants’ 


building, having regard to the increased 


benefit thereof, would depreciate to any, and 


what, extent the value of the plaintiffs 
premises. 

Mr. Buckmaster and Mr. Cozens Hardy 
assented. 


His lordship: 


surveyor may find. 
Mr. Cozens Mardy: Yes. 
His lordship made the order accordingly, 


he to appoint a surveyor, failing an agree- 


ment between the solicitors and parties. 


ACTION BY A SURVEYOR. 
THE case of Golds v. the Frinton-on-Sea Urban 


District Council came before Mr. Justice Far- 
well, sitting as an additional Judge of the 


King’s Bench Division, on the 2nd inst. 


This was an action by Mr. T. W. Golds 


Skane the defendants to recover 269“. 9s., 
w 


ich ho alleged to be due to him for salary 


and for services rendered and work done. 

Mr. T. W. Wheeler, K.C., and Mr. Hudson 
appeared for the plaintif; and Mr. F. Low, 
K.C.. and Mr. George Elliott for the 
defendants. 

The plaintiff, in his claim, set forth that the 
amount he sued for was in respect of his salary 
as surveyor, salary as inspector of nuisances, 
visiting and examining drain connexions, and 


making surveys, and superintendence of 
works at the Esplanade and at Hadleigh- 
road. 


Defendants admitted the plaintiff's claim for 
certain sums, but they claimed to be entitled 
to deduct an amount for road-making expenses 
in respect of plaintiff's house in the Hadleigh- 
road. As to the Esplanade work. defendants 
denied that there was any agreement to pay 
the sum claimed by way of commission or 
otherwise, but said that if any such agree- 
ment was made, it was not made in accordance 
with the provisions of the Public Health Act, 
1875. Defendants also alternatively said that 
if anv such agreement was made, it was that 
the plaintiff should have a commission on only 
such part of the cost of the works as should 
be contributed to by private owners. 

After hearing counsel and the evidence, his 
lordship dismissed: the action. He said the 
question to be decided was whether the plain- 
tiff was entitled to receive an extra sum in 
respect of the contract for the Esplanade work. 
So long as the plaintiff was surveyor, he was 
bound to do all the survevor's work for his 
salary. If he was to get extra salary for doing 
extra work, that would be a contract which 
would have to be proved, and if it exceeded 
507. it would have to be under seal. But 
there was no contract, and, in his opinion, the 
action failed. 

Mr. Elliott stated that the defendants had 
paid a certain sum into court. 

His lordship said that the plaintiff would 
have the payment out of court of the amount 
of his salary, and the sums admitted bv the 
defendants to be due to him, with the costs up 
to the time of the navment into court, the 
balance to be paid to the defendants with costs 
from that date. 


—_—-o—<—g —____ 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PURLISHED.* 


10,640 of 1903.— H. Newton: Wash Boilers, 
Coppers, Botling Pans, and like vessels. 
According to this invention, a wash boiler or 
coprer may be cast with, or otherwise pro- 
vided with, a central, or otherwise disposed, 
division or partition for the purpose of facili- 
tating the washing of the clothes by enabling 
one compartment to be used to boil one por- 
tion of the clothes, such as the fine white or 
linen clothes, whilst the other compartment is 
used to boil another portion of the clothes, 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 


opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can 
he made. 


I understand that the defen- 
dants are prepared to abide by whatever the 
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such as the coarse greys or calicoes. Or one com. 
partment may be used to boil one portion of 
the clothes being washed, whilst the other is 
used to secure a supply of clean boiling water 
ready for use. 


10,700 of 1903.—G. F. Lyman, P. S. STEPHEN- 
BON, and A. B. TAYLOR: Devices to Pre rent 
Rattling in Windows. 


A device consisting in the combination of a 
spring arm, having its lower end bent at sub. 
stantially right angles to the main body 
thereof, a locking device engaging said lower 
end, connexions intermediate said arm and 
said locking device, and a roller carried br 
the free end of the spring arm. 


11,120 of 1903.—E. Pairs: Lifts, Elevators, 
and Hoists. 


Lift operating gear, comprising a shaft carry. 
ing & worm at each end, a drum-shaft at each 
side of the lift carrying worm wheels gearing 
with the said worms, ropes or chains at the 
sides of the lift connected to the platform or 
cage and running on to winding drums on the 
drum-shaft, pulleys at each side of the lift, 
and ropes or chains running over the pullers 
and connecting with counterweights. 


11,146 of 1903..—R. Barr and B. W. Gonn: 
Wood-working Machines. 
Wood-working machines, consisting in the com- 
bination with permanently-fixed vertical lower 
side frames, vertically-adjustable upper side 
frames, recesses in the horizontal edges of 
said side frames, bearings capable of limited 
vertical adjustment disposed within said re- 
cesses, vertical retaining grooves in said bear. 
ings, retaining caps for said bearings, driven 
spindles mounted in said bearings, driving. 
belt pulleys rigidly mounted on the ends of 
said spindjes, and driving rollers centrally- 
mounted on said spindles. 


11.470 of 1903.—J. Call: Windows. 


This relates to windows, and consists in carry- 
ing a swivelling window by means of a pair 
of pins attachod to the window, and carried 
in bearings in the sash, so as to be capable 
of axial and angular movement therein, the 
lower igs being adapted to be raised and 
lowered by a cam, which locks the said lower 
pin against axial movement in its upper and 
lower positions. 


11,503 of 1903.—A. E. Ricxasy: Appliances for 
Supporting Shelves, and other devices, in 
Shop Window Dressing, and other like pur- 
poses. 


A standard or bar shaped with notches and 
recesses, and a sleeve or socket with projec- 
tions on the inside, this sleeve or socket 
shaped so that the projections in same engage 
the complementary recesses in the standard or 
bar, and thereby fix the sleeve or socket at anv 
required point, or by a motion to disengage 
the said notches and projections, and so allow 
the sleeve or socket to travel up or down the 
standard or bar. 


14,809 of 1903.—R. Apams: Door Springs and 
Checks. 

A door-closing appliance, consisting in the 
combination with a pivot and one or more 
pins, studs, rollers, or the like, engaging a 
recessed or toothed bar, a spring or springs of 
the helical or spiral type, so mounted between 
said door and a fence-plate, or equivalent 
abutment, as to enable the lateral resilience of 
said springs to be utilised as well as the 
axial-compression power thereof. 


15,117 of 1903.—M. HELUIWEL: Cor! for 
Chimney and Ventilating Shafts. 


This invention relates to cowls for preventing 
down draught in chimneys, and the like. In 
carrying out the invention, a vertical spindle 
is secured in a convenient manner at the top 
of a chimney, or like shaft, and upon the 
point of said spindle is mounted a cowl of 
triangular shape in one vertical direction, and 
square, circular, or other convenient shape in 
the other vertical direction, the bottom of the 
cowl being open, and the inclined plate form- 
ing the ton of cowl of such length as to extend 
below and protect the top of chimney, or the 
like opening. 


16.815 of 1903.—-H. Brancer: Apparatus for 
Scparating or Grading Ground or Pulcerised 
Materials. 

Apparatus for separating pulverised material. 
comprising a closed casing, and consista in 
the combination of a fixed, inclined cylinder. 
means for delivering thereto materials to be 
sorted, a shaft mounted axially in the cylinder. 
means for rotating the shaft, a structure for 
stirring up the contents of the cylinder carried 
on the shaft and rotated therewith, a screw 
fin for advancing the materials within the 
cylinder, and means for furnishing an air 
blast in a direction opposite to the advance of 
the material. 
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18. 211 of 1903.—G. Watson: Construction of 
Destructor, and other Furnace Arches and 
` Crowns.. 

T he construction of destructor and other fur- 

nace a or crowns by means of blocks of 

_refractory material joggled on the four 3 

which are at right angles, or approximatel 

to the interior Girtacs of the furnace arc 
crown. 
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21.880 of 1903.—A. reno, E. A. Frapsr, and 


. Preparrert (trading as Toisoul, Fradet, 
and Cie.): A Crematorium or Crematorium 
Gas-Furnace, and Method of Working the 
same. 


The construction of crematoris, characterised 
by the provision in connexion with an in- 
cinerating or combustion chamber of a gas 
‘fire arrangement, passages for admitting air 
independently, of the firing arrangement, 
an arrangement for heating the air to be ad- 
mitted by the waste heat from the products 
of combustion, and cocks, or valves, and 
dampérs, whereby the admission of gas and 
air can be regulated independently: one of the 
other. 1 


24,911 of 1903. H. Earr (H. e 
: Manufacture of White Cement. 


This invention relates to a a process of manu- 
facturing white cement and the production of 
an article adapted for either indoor or out- 
door use. In carrying, out the invention, Tae 
chalk, ‘kaolin, felspar, or carbonate of sodi 

or carbonate of potassium’ are mixed togethe 

in such proportions that the . resultant- com- 
pound! shall, when burnt. as a. cement, give 
the following composition on analysis—that is 
to say.: silica, from 28 to 30 per cent.; lime, 
from 61 to 63 per cent.; alumina, from 4 to 
6 per cent.; alkalies, from 2 to 3 per cent. 
All the raw materials specified are freed from 
iron, and their admixtures may be effected 
by either the dry or the wet method. After 
thorough admixture the materials are burnt 
kilns, or other such like means, as in the 
process usually employed for the manufacture 
of Portland cement. 


25.360 of 1903.—O. WILHELME: 


ments. 


Production of a pavement, or a pavement 
founaation from concrete, cement, or other 
suitable plastic material, by first mounting on 
the strect base cells or frames, composed of 
stripa of tarred cardboard, paper, or other 
suitable material, filling the cells with the- said 
plastic · matter, with or without stamping, and 
finally rolling or stamping the surface, so as to 
consolidate the cells without destroying’ the 
partitions. 


645 of 1904. —Brown’ 8 FOUNDRY 
- LTD., and J. Brown: Fire Grates. 


A domestic fire grate,: consisting of bottom 
capable of sliding in and out at will to 
adjust the size of the fire, in combination 
with an adjustable canopy. 


3.249 „f 1904.—R. M. DAELEN: Manufacture of 
Girders, and the like. 


Rolls for producing I-iron girders, and the 
like, the distinguishing feature being that the 
first three or five of the groves of the roll are 
furnished with a curvature in the middle, into 
which a part of the material forming the 
blank enters, and is thereupon rolled out, 
without the exercise of any pressure on the 
edges of the rolls, so that this pressure is 
less than with rolls having grooves of the 
ordinary form. 


7,387 of 1504.—R. B. Fercuson: 
bined Spirit-level and Angle. -gauge. 


The object of this invention is to combine a 
spirit-level and angle-gauge, for use by car- 
i surveyors, architects, and others, and 
y. the, use of which any angle, as well as a 
horizontal or perpendicular line may be deter- 
mined.. Phe stock or body of the level, 
straight-edge, or instrument to which this in- 
vention may applied is formed with a 
cavity ‘passing transversely through it, and is 
provided with face plates. which slightly over- 
hang the cavity, and a metallic lining which 
fite the cavity, and is formed with an in- 
teriorly-situated srider carrying a hub. On 
each side of the spider there are sectors having 
collars; which turn freely round screws, work- 
ing respectively in the end of the hub, and 
coastituting bearings for the sectors. By 
tightening the screws the sectors may be locked 
in any desired position, and when the screws 
are, loose, the sectors are free to swing around 
the screws and the hub. Each sector is formed 
with ‘an opening extending transversely through 
it.“ and buBble glasses are suitably secured in 
the ggctor. go as to be visible through these open- 
we. „ Since, the openings extend completely 
through- the sectors, the bubble glasses are 
Visible. from‘ each side of the sectors, and 
owing ta the open form of the spiders, the 
butble g glasses are visible from both sides of 
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the stock. Each sector is provided with an 
indicator, secured on its outer side, and read- 
ing with respect to scales formed on annular 
dial-plates, secured between the face-plates 
and the lining, the sectors fitting loosely be- 
tween the respective dial-plates and the sides 
of the spider. 


7,718 of 1904.—J. P. JORGERSEN: Moulding 
Machines for the Manufacture . Bricks, 
and the like. 

A moulding machine for the analad of 

bricks, and the like, in which the bottom 

plates are supported by a solid block made in 
one piece, or divided for the purpose of pre- 
venting vibration and loosening of the mould- 
ing material during the beating down thereof. 


8,050 of 1904.—J. UxpRRwOOp and G. E. 

Hack: Dividers, Callipers, and the like. 
Dividers, callipers, and the like, consisting in 
the arrangement of a regulating screw, hav- 
ing right and left hand threads upon it, 
engaging with pivotally-mounted nuts upon 
the legs to be adjusted. 


8,175 of 1904.—R. E. LEETHAM: Structures for 
the Storage and Delivery of Merchandise. 
This consists in the. combination with a 
number of. inclined delivery storage compart- 

ments, provided with outlets or traps, of a 

common drop or shoot, by means of which 
packages delivered from any one of the 
number of compartments nar be led to one 


t. 
poin ü 


SOME RECENT SALES. OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 16.—By H. M. HEXT at hard). 

Tat worth, Somerset. — on Estate, . 

160 a. 1 r. 4 p., ff. C £3,375 

May 27.—By BRODIE, Truss, & Co. (at 

Folkestone). 

Folkestone, Kent.—113 and 115, Cheriton-rd., 

u.t. 90} yrs., g. r. 162., y. r. 140“. 1,460 
By CoBB’s (at Sittingbourne). 

Strood, Kent.—111, Weston-rd., f., q.r. 162. . 365 
107 and 109, Weston-rd., f., w. r. 401. 68. si 615 
Broomhill, ~“ freehold building estate, 

3a. DID. De in eee 550 

May 28.—By BRUTON, KNOWLES, & Co. (at 

Gloucester). 
Hucclecote, etc., Gloucester.—‘‘The Zoons 
Farm,” 225 a. 3 r. 31 p., r. 1806. 4,275 
Twyning. Gloucester. Weed 3 End Farm,”’ 
130 a. 2 r. 21 p., f., y. T. 3002. .......... 5,500 
Eldersfield, Worcester.— Moorend Farm,“ 
88 a. 3 r. 28 p., f., y. r. 80ùm . 1,625 
By BRODIE, TIM BS, & Co. (at Canterbury). 
Herne Hill, Kent.—“ The Dale Farm 
22 a. 2 r. 28 p., VVV 1.570 
Canterbury, Kent.—52, St. Dunstan’s-st. 
(offices), f., y. r. 102. 88. 0 200 
By R. A. & G. THOROWGOOD (at Hertford). 
Bennington, Herts.— Curtain Hill Farm,“ 
33 a. 1 r. 22 p., f., V. r. 81 750 
“ High Elm,“ enclosures, 15 a. 2 r. 38 p., f., 
II, oe E Cees 245 
May 30.—By ELLIOTT, Son, & Boyton. 
Regent's Park.—17, Kent-ter., wt. 22 yrs., 
gr: 31. / okcaesend 500 
By HERMA, Sox, & Daw. 
Notwood. Norbury Hit, “Norb Hill 
House and 5 a. 3 r. 28 p., f. and 
part u. t. 2} yrs., g. r. 302., p E 5,500 
By KEMSLEYS 
Woodford-Green, Essex . Hill, “Ivy 
House, and 61 acres, f., p. eure Ge E 4,300 
1, Manor Cottages (Golf Clu Howe), f., y. r. 
S ³Ä6A ⁵ðͤ d ĩ ᷣ K ĩ vous 430 
2 and 3, Manor Cottages, f., yr. 46. 650 
Sunset-av., a lot of land. 88 120 
Manor-rd., nor „ c., Y. r. 222. 45⁵ 
1 to 4, Carlton Cottages, f., y. r. 1122. eer 1,490 


By Wm. HOUGHTON. 


Walthamstow.—Chapel- End, Salisbury Hall * 


Building Estate. 141 a. 0 r. 6 p., f, y. r. 
S7 dd ĩͤ e Ghee ar 25,000 
6, 8 and 10, Albert-rd., f., y. r. 807. 148. . ., 1,235 
High Barnet, Herts. —1. Lorne-v b f., y. r. 101.“ 190 

New N Herta. .— V ictoria-rd., 8 Brook ies, 8 

%%% 8 60 

Potters Bar, Middlesex. — High- rd., freehold 
building alte, j; ⁵˙ A 195 

By J. H. LYNCH 

St. John's Wood. —16, New-st., u.t. 23} yrs., 

B-T. 40.5 V.. 8 . 305 
By. May & PuHILpor. 
Balham.—7 gs 8, Holly-gr., f., w. r. 522. .... 580 
y J. RYMER & Co. 
Bin: Sane .—Fife- rd., a freehold building ó 
E EEE E O wo 1,95 
By SCOBELL & LAKE. 

Crouch End. ~ 26. las rd., u.t. 51} yrs., g. r. 
32. 58., w. r. Gh Dame ae one 8 235 

Fulham. —34, Sue u. t. 72} yrs., g. r. 
51. 10s., w. r. 36“. 8g8sg 8s. 305 

By FRED VARLEY & SON. 

Kentan Town. —57, Grafton-rd. (s.), f., v. r. i 

Highbury. 205; Biege tset: ra. ej, ut 6e 
ym., g. r. 10., er. SQ... we cee ce ees 400 

Stoke Nes ingen Diss „e u. t. 70 
yrs., g.r. I er. . ee saw ede 550 

Wood Green. 41, N Td., u.t. 96 yrs., 
g.r. 6l., e.r. SOP E A N 240 

Bowea Park. —2, Manor-rd., u.t. 95 yrs., g. r. 
Tl, Oe BAL. oe bse oes ert ere er 320 
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By WILLOUGHBY, Sox, & CaLLow. 
Norwood.—170, 1723, and 174, 5 


e „„ „ „ „ 
662622222 „ „ „„ „% „% „% „%„%„%% % % % %⁰ „„ 6 „ 6 „ „ 


yrs. . 
rae i. g: rema ii, reversion 
yrs 


„% „% % E E „%% % „„ „%„ W „% 66% %6%%³ Q „% % „ „6 6 66 „ „ 


pl., p. sa 


By EDWARD Woop. =. 
Leytonstone.—6 and 8, Wood-st., and Plot of . 
land APDE f., W. r. 12 
East Ham.— 231 and 283 288, Central — rd., 
. 5 67. W. r. 722. 163. 


pu 1 Drxox, & WINDER. 
Bermondsey.—90, Rolls-rd., u. t. 20% yrs., g. r. 
. 58., W. r. 331. 1 eee „„ „ „ „ 0% 
By J. H. 1 (at East Ham). . 
Plaistow.—-Wigston-rd. fifty-four plots of 
freehold bu land 


Prince ‘Regent’ eee stent ` plots of freehold 
building land ......... 


By ALFRED RicHARDS (at Enfield). - 


Enfield Highway.—13 to 28 (odd), Oatlands- - 


rd., u. t. 77 yrs., g.r. 18/., w. r. 1010. 88. 
Waltham Cross, Herts. —Freez 
sery Cottage and Eliza 
f., w. r. 41¹. 777% ace ay Fermmmene Satan 


May 31.—JoHN BOTT & So 8s. 
Upton Park.—187 to 195. (odd), Plashet- ka 
(8.), u.t. 82 yrs., g. r. 40l., y. r. 1962. 
By DEBENHAN l & Co." 
Eastcheap.—Botol 
site, area 2,890 ft., f., De oc... cee cee 


By Duncan & 1 
1. Ta Sam , Tollington-pk. (dining 88 80 


„ % „% ESE „%% % %—ꝗ tl % % %%% „ „ 


water, Nur- 


th Cottage, k 


6 %%% eve 


„ Himley-rd., f., 
Brightwell-cres., f., w. r. 281. 128. ete 
nderhill-rd., f. gr. 7}. 108., rever- 
‘in 66 yrs. ; also a rental of 8l. for 


B Dies, SOMAN, & COVERDALE. 
Kentish Town.—33, Malden-rd. (s.), u. t. 
40} yrs., g. r. 8l., y. r. 524 tt. 
By FISHER, STANHOPE, & DRAKE 
Clapton. —2. Chateworth-rd. (s.), f., y. r. 860. 
Stoke Newington.—2, Os ton-rd., u. t. 
74 yr., 8. r. 3 r bes oak 


y HARRIBONS’. 
Woodford.—3, e f., e. r. 501. 


May 31.— By G. Heap & Co. 


Gray's Inn-road and Mecklenb -square.— E 
1 4371. 17s., u. t. yrs., gr. ` 
Ha (193 to 200 odd).—i.g. rente 
71., u. t. 41 yrs., g. r. 68 . 
St. Pancras.—Grafton- , Lg. rents. 130. 15s., 
ut. 34 yra., g- g. r. 10s. 30 arsine 
. „ Ig. r. 852., u. t. 3} yrs., g. r. 
Kil .—54 and 38, 2 „ % „% „ rk-rd., u. t. 551 
yrs., g. r. 100., w. r. 981. 12ũ72 . : 
20° and 22, Albert-rd., wt. 554 yrg., g. r. 
101. 10s., w. r. 854. 166 
Zy. C. SPARROW & Bow. . 
Phan, — geet ems “ ‘Redbourne Cot- 


„% „% „„ E E sees %% %1⁷ dv eee seen ene 


East pare, Herts.— East Barnet ter., f. g. 
rents., 427. 6s., reversion in 05 yrs. 


e ge Ug Gta 

n.— pper-s 8.), u. t. 60 8 
er 307., y.r. 110. 0 hoi 
N 2.16 


sees eons eevee eseeevnesess 
2 2 „ „ „„ „% „% „ „„ „„ „„ „ 6 „„„„%„%„%%// „ „„ „ 


e ee „„ „„ „„ 


27 ni 28 Bt Miss ad. ut. 41 yrs., g. r. 
VTE 135. cos ⁵ ᷣͤ— Ä eee oe ok 
Holloway. —80, Tuffnell Park- rd. 5 stables), 
u. t. 45 yrs., g.r. J., y. r. 1052. .. 


By BOY TON, Sons, & HUCKMANTER (at 
Fulham) 
egos ere ee „5 (s.), u. t. 76 


6 „„ „ „ „ %% „„ 


%% :::.). . Aa ieee a 


By Aureus: RIcHARDS (at Tottenham). 
Tottenham.—84 ot e Pioa (s.), u. t. 
62 ym., g. r. ae 
i aaa 
„ st., f., 2 9892 48. 
E —La 197 Laburnum Cot- 
tage and plot o land, f., w. r. 182. 48. .. 
25, 27, and 29, Snells-pk., f., 


June 1.—By i PARNIE, & Co. 


oe eee eee ere ane „46 


eos 46 


lasgow 
Colmonell, Ayrshire. — “ he Ballochmorrie 
Estate,“ 965 acre es cee eee 


June 2.—By DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. 
Ply mouth.—George-st., 
and Opera House, area 15.500 ft., u. t. 
961 yrs., g. r. 2,0007., including scenery and 
properties of the “ Aladdin 5 
Sydenham.— Miall- rd., f. g. rents 
sion in 75 d 8 


BALOH & BALCH. 


By i 
Kentish Town.—13, 15, and 17, Prince 01 S ae 


hs a (s.), Ut. 28 yrs, g. r. 5l., v. r. 
Holloway.—36, Biekerton- d., u. t. TE yrs., | 
g. T. N., p. e „ cinoane 


(at 


“The Theatre Royal 


rever- , 


£3,000 


1,363 
371 
620 


| 
410 


’ 
10,820 
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— ́——— x —— — —— ————＋⏑ ‚ , — —— — 


By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. l 
Southwark.—42, Borough High-st. (s.), area 
l, 400 ft., ). nes rere 
By FIELD & Soxs. 
Holborn.—9 to 15 (odd), Leather-la., 16 and 


17, Dorrington-st., 18 and 19, Brookes’ - e 


market, 15, 16, and 17, Beauchamp-st. 
(shops and houses), area 5. 115 ft., f., y. r. 


III/ ĩͤ ...... ee es 
Bermondsey.—21, 23, and 25, Galley Wall- 
rd., u. t. 54 yrs., g. T. 61. 6s., W. T. 109“. 48. 


By J. Hoop & Sons. 
Forest Gate. Y 35, RAA -rd., f., w. r. 
/ db hgwe ede er re 


By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Islington. Liv O, f.gr. 227. 108., 
reversion in 4} yrs VEEE EEEE 
46, T 
Caledonian- ls No. 375 (s.), u.t. 38} Frs., 
d. T. N., v. r. 60“. 
Camden 18 —12 2. Marquis-rd., u. t. 37} yn., 
g. T. 6., V. r. 341. 


By ORGILL, MARKS, & LAWRENCE. 
Leamington Spa, Warwick.—The Parade, 

“The Regent Hotel,“ area 8,470 yds., f., 

With goodwill .... 0.0... cece ee ee eee 


By* PERKINS & CESAR. 
Chelsea. —53, King’s-rd. (s.). f., y. r. 1100. 8 


By STIMSON & SY. 
-Walworth.—-60, East-st. (s.), f., y. T. 457. 
la. Za. 3a, 19 to 41, Bronti- -pl., area 
$7,000 e r rr E 
1 to 18. 6a and 13a, Bronti-pl., area 
35.800 ft., v. r. 8941. 
18 to 24 (ev en), Blackwood-st., area 4,270 ft., 
I., Fer. 137. 1 
4 to 16 (even), Blackwood- st. (including 
me „% Richmond Arma B.-H.), area 
770 ft., fo yar. 238. 138. l... 
„ — 22 to 34 (even), 29 to 37 (odd), 
Dugdale-st. ; 108 114 (even), Warham- 
; f., w. r. 4387. F 
l —67. 68. 1 69. Tower- st. 17 to 
21. Gerridge- st.: 52 to 60 (even). Webber- 
row, area 6,240 ft., f., w. r. 4217. 44. 
Sunburv. Middlesex. <1; 3, and 4, Parkstone- 
villas, u.t. 59 yrs., g. T. 15/. 15s., e. r. 1081. 


By PERKINS & SONS (at Southampton). 
Chilworth, Hants. — “ Chilworth- et.“ and 
. Chilworth-gr. „area 54 acres, f., p..... 


June 3.—Bvy B. BAILEY & Co. 
Battersea.— 233 and 235, Battersea Park-rd. 
„ G5. u. t. 371 yrs.. g. T. 12/., v. r. 110. 
2. Alfred-st., u. t. 373 vrs., g. T. 4l., v. r. 14“. 
Pimlico. —21 to 26, Union-st., u. t. 17 YTS., g. r. 


re ee „%%% „„ „„ 


ee 25•5 55„„„6%„ eer eer ar „„ ee 


„ II ae OHSS AS BARES 
Manor Park. —17, Albany-rd., and 29, Carlton- 
rd., u.t. 72 yrs., g. r. 71. 128., y. r. 44 


By KROENIdG & Co. 
Hendon.— 25 18 39 (odd), Ravenstone- rd., f., 
w.r. 319. . 
Sunny-gdns., “ Emile Villa.” f.. e.r. 45.. 
Kentish Town.—14, Oakfield-cres., f., w. r. 
: l ³ĩ WK eke se 8 


East Ham.—50 to 64 (even), 45 to 53 (odd), 


Champion Cottages, u.t. 81 yrs., g. r. 65l., 
w. r. 240“. 108 
Hendon.—Finchlex- la.. Verulam,” f., y. r. 35l. 
2, Elm-villas, f., y. r. 807 


‚(§)mn ee 


• * 433*7½7·A „ 34 


1 and 2, Florence-st, f., Fer. 52.. N ; 


- By WM. HOLLIS. 
Hendon.—Garrick-rd., three freehold building 


Fr... ĩðͤ K CEEE 
Finchley.—Squires-la., “ Upton 1 u. t 
90 yrs., g. r. Ol., e. r. 55ùill . 1 eles 1 


By INMAN & CRIER 
Maida-hill.—23, Lanark-villas, u. t. 461 yrs., 
E Obs, VT . 6 OSCR aS S SS 
St. John's Wood.—6, Bolton- rd., u. t. a yrs., 
i g. r. 102. 108., w. r. 76L 148. «1... ee eee 
By MULLETT, BOOKER, & Co. 
Hyde Park. — 12, Sussex Mews West, u. t. ee 
yrs., g. r. 5 e. r. . : 
A. R. PEACEY. 
are Midd esex.—i, York-ter., u.t. 96} 
yrs., g. r. Gl., e. r. 300. 
1 Essex. — Main- rd., ete., portions of the 
„ Barstable Hall Estate,“ 29 a. 2 r. 31 p., 
f. (in lots). 2 262 %% %%% „„ 9559222254 
By F. J. STAINES. 
Bethnal Green. —43 and 45, Mowlem-st., u.t. 


@esevnce fewer „„ „ „„ 
- 


18 yrs., g. r. 191., w. r. 642. 16663. 
l Hackney.—4, Handley-rd., u.t. 35 yrs., g. r. 
4l. 108., r ea te ha Nad es 


Stoke Newington. —1, 3. and 5, Lordship-rd., 
: 1055 Ms yrs., g. r., etc., U. 178. 6d., w. r. 


6 2 6 %%g7“0tꝓꝙr eer eer ee eee awe es 


Peon etevesane tees „ „„ „ „„ ene „ „ „ eo teen 


: yr 72 

Haggerston. —1 to 11 (odd), Ilva-pl., f., w. r. 
(/ ðĩðVKĩ ͤĩͤ ͤ iG eee 
Stepney. James’ pl., f.g.r. 251. 10s., rever- 
sion in 34$ YT 


By TYSER, GREENWOOD, & CRIER. 
Chiswick. — Riverview- rd., ten freehold build- 
ing pet. 8 
33, Elles mere- rd., u. t. 98 yrs., g. r. 102. 10s., 
er . ðViꝛö%ßÄẽdw]/ 8 
PID .—7, Ranelagh-gdns., ut. 90 yrs., g. r. 
31. aP 47, and 49, Elm Grove-rd., u.t. 903 
v., g. r. 280., y. r. . / a wack aacaes 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for 
round-rent ; 5 05 for leasehold ground- rent; 
m proved groun 


165 
275 


235 
990 
1.090 
535 


1.200 
700 
500 

1.275 


freehold 
I. g. r. for 
rent; g. r. for ground- rent; r. for rent: 


or freehold; c. for copyhold ; I. for leasehold : p. for 
sey e.r. for estimated rental : W. T. for weekly 


rental; q. r. for Veen rental ; 
u. t. tor unexpired term; p. a. for per annum; 

years ; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road ; 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; 


grove; b. h. for beer-house; p. h. tor e 
offices : 8. for shops; ct. for. court. 


5. r. for yearly rental; 

yrs. for 
sq. for 

cres. for crescent ; 


av. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for Moti gr. for 
e; 


o. for 


MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 11. 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society.—Visit to the Church 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, at 2.30 p.m., and afterwards to 
St. Mary Aldermary at 3.15, and St. Mildred, Bread- 
street, at 3.45, under the guidance of Mr. Philip 
Norman, F.S.A. 

Architectural Associaton. ar Summer Visit, to 
Colchester. 

Edinburgh Architectural Aracati. —Visit to Castle 
Campbell, Dollar. 

MONDAY,: JUNE 13. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Limited.—Organi-ing 
Committee at 3 o'clock ; Examination and Literary 
Committee at 5 o'clock. ` 

Incorporated British I nstitute of Certified Carpenters.— 
Visit to Messrs. Walkers, Parker, & Co.'s Lead Works, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth. 6.45 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Limited. Election 
Committee at 3 o'clock; General Purposes and 
Finance Committee at 5 o'clock ; Hali-yearly General 
Meeting at 7 o'clock. 

Builders’. Foremen and Clerk of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting of the Members. 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 16. 
Surveyors’ Institution.—Conversazione at the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington. 9 to 12 p.m. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 18. 


Architectural Association.—YV isit to Penshurst. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association (Associates’ Sec- 
tion).— Visit to Donibristle. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. M. (Amounts should have been stated).— 
J. H. H. (We do not insert lists of tenders unless 
amounts are stated or the work is carried out at a 
schedule of prices).—C. O. a. K.—E. T. F. (Below 
our limit). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed arti¢les, letters, 
and pupers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, manuscripts, or acd documents, sent to or 
ride at this office, unless he has specially asked for 

em. 

Letters or eommunications (beyond mere news items) 
5 nae been duplicated for other journals are NOT 


All communications must be authenticated by the . 


name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commis:ion to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the appro roval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 


it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 


proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply ite 
acceptance. 

All communications rega: literary and artistic 
mutters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busi- 
ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Editor. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


%% Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and Quantity obviously affeet prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &e. 
E s. d. 
Hard Stocks. ...... 1 16 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and a 
Grizzles .. 1 13 0 „ v 20 
Facing Stocks 2 12 0 „„ 75 ” 
Shippers ........ a.. 210 0 oe "99 * 
Flettons . . 110 0 m at railway depòt. 
Bed Wire Cuts è 113 0 oe H 97 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 0 57 95 97 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 oy + ag 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire . 4 4 0 57 ry oe 
Do. Bullnose ...... 410 0 90 as 9 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks 4 8 0 57 90 99 
GuazEp Bricks. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers 594 600% 13 0 0 oe 9 ad 
Headers ° 12 0 0 o> r o 
Quoins, Bullnose, ‘ 
and Flats 17 0 0 55 70 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 n s 40 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 55 70 55 
Ones Side and two ó 
TrErrrery yy TET) ry) 9 
Two Sides and 
one End 00 „ 25 0 
Splays, Cham i 
fe , Squints. 20 0 0 ” 9 ” 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers, and Header 12 0 0 70 52 75 
Quoins, Bullnose, i 
and Flats EE AT 14 0 0 iy) 97 97 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 25 52 EL 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 55 75 90 
mae side and two 15 ò 
üs 0 5 è 
Two Sides and _ a a 
one Ended 15-0 0 rT) 92 EL 


BRICKS, &c.—(Continuéd). 
Splays, Cham. £ s. d. ; f ; 
ferred, Squints, 14 0 0 per 1000 at railway 4er. 
Second Quality 


Glaz el. 2 0 0 š less than tes} 


Best Portland Cement 30 0 per ton, ve 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 15 
Nore.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 88 
charge for sacks. 


STONE. 
Baru Stone—delivered on road wag- s. d. 
gons, Paddington Depot 1 #64 per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 

Nine Elms Dept.... . 1 & — ve 
PoxrTLAND Srone (20 ft. bp 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 

waggons, Paddington 3 ine 


Elms depot, or Pimlico 1 0 os 
White Basebed, delivered on road 

waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 

Elms depot, or Pimlico Wharf... 2 — 


8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks. . 1 1¹ 5 cube deld.rly.depit. 
Beer bp 1 (1) pe 

Greenshill ,, è o .... 1 10 ae 55 

Parley Dale in blocks... o 
Red Corsehill i 25 ey we 
CloseburnRedFreestone 2 0 s 9 
Red Mansfield is 2 4 = = 


York SToxE—Robin Hood Quality 


B. d. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, „ 
6 in. sawn two ce 
ander 40 1 . 2 3 f 
under t miner oot super. 
6 in. rubbed two sides eo ü 


ditto, ditto ........ iene oS 75 Ss 
3 in. sawn two sides ‘ 
slabs (random sizes) 0114 i i 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one 
ee slabs (random oe 
es) Bede eecerereeterssses 0 99 oo 
Li in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 ee ‘és 


“Harp Yore— 
Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube, ee 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
0 e sizes sg i : 
under t. super.) per ft. super. 
6 in. rubbed two sides pe * 


Dit to PR TEETE 60 0 99 “eo 
3 in. sawn two sides 

(slabs random sizes) 1 2 iè a 
2 in. self-faced aan 


ANE a EPEE erases 5 
Hopton Wood (Hard io) in blocks 2 3 per tt. "cube. 
6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depot 


pe 99 97 
sides landings 2 7 ad ft. super. 
eld. 1ly. depot 
2 55 „ Sin. do. 1 23 99 os 
saa 
20 x 10 best blue SORA 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
20 x 12 3 17 6 is vs 
20 x 10 first quality ; » BB 0 ss r 
20 x 12 „, * 9 15 0 99 se 
16x8 ,, 99 ” 8 0 70 eo 
20 x 10 best blue Port- 
madoc .serosoos 12 12 6 oe oo 
16x 8 6 12 6 i ʻi 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- 15 ‘š 
l fading green. 15 17 6 75 is 
20 x 12 57 » 18 7 6 0 * 
16 x 8 i i 10 3 0 „ a 
20 x 10 permanent green 11 12 6 s >i 
18 x 10 5 7 12 6 „ = 
16x 8 9 * 6 12 6 27 oo 
TILES. 
8. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles. 42 0 per 1000 at rly. depòt. 
ip and Valley tiles. 3 7 per doz. j 55 
Best Brosely tiles . . .. 50 O per 1000 85 5 
Do. Ornamental tiles ......... 52 6 is we 
Hip and Valley tiles. 4 0 per doz. 5 ne 


Best Ruabon red, brown, or 
brindled do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1000 „ 


oe 
Do. Ornamental do 60 0 85 s 
Hip tiles .......... . 4 Oper ‘doz. ss 1 
Vallev tiles . 3 0 as š js 
Best Red orMottled Stafford 
shire do. (Peakes)...... 51 9 per 1000 72 = 
Do. Ornamental do. 54 a — ne 
Hip tiles s... 4 1 per doz, i ce 
- Valley tiles . 8 8 ir 55 ee 
Best Rosemary ee 
lain tiles. . . 48 O per 1000 3 j 
1 Ornamental tiles .,....50 0 = an 
ma 1 e 2 „ 4 O per doz. òs õe 
Hi tiles 1 „„ “os oe oe 
Best e artshill’® brand 
plain tiles, sand faced. 50 O per 1000 „ = 
Do. ressed 9220 9 2 6% 676% . 47 6 995 oe 98 
Do. B do 50 0 5 A en 
Vales te „ . 4 Operdoz „ js 
ey tiles E ee “1000 a 15 + 
WOOD. At per standard. 
f 8. d. E à. d. 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
by 9 in. and 11 in . . .. . ... 15 10 16 10 0 
Deals: best 3 ye BEA eee lA 10 15 10 0 
Battens: best in. by 7 in. and 


8 in., and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in. 11 10 
Battens : best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6.. 0 10 


Deals : seconds ——— „„ „ „ 6 „„„„%„„ 4 6 1 0 

Batteus: seconds - O10. 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 ina. 29 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5 in., 


02e o0 OO 
Pts 
E 


PO a 


Bae 
‘a 
ot 


~- s z kai 
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WOOD.—(continued). METALS—Continued. BELFAST.—For building new kitchen at main build- 
At per standard. Per ton, in London. | ing of workhouse, for the uardians. Messrs. Young & 
Foreign Sawn Boards £s. 4. £ a d. | Bést Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. E s. d. & g. d.] Mackenzie, civil engineers: — 
l in. and Ii in. by 7 in. . ..., 0 10 0 more than to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker 1115 h. — Lowry & Percy £2,095 0 0) McRoberts & 
battens. | Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 24 g. 12 15 0 — Mc Ca mmond Armstrong. £1,825 0 0 
z in. 20 2% %% ꝗB e rey) coe 1 0 0 9 99 95 ix) g LEETTI ETT 14 0 0 oce — & Son KEAN 1,625 0 0 M C 1 n t y r e 
Rae At per load of 50 ft. Cut nails, g in. te 6 in EUe . % 0 0 „. 9 10 0 J. Ai Gordon.. 1,675 00| Bros. 1,918 11 0 
or Memel (average specification) 4 10 0 5 0 0 Belfaste .. 1,450 0 0 
Seconds . 5 0 4 10 0 LEAD, &c. —.. ay 
timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 312 6 315 0 Per ton, in London. BRADFORD. — Accepted for rebuilding photo- 
Small timber 6 in. to 8 in.) . . . 3 0 0 3 10 0 2E s. d. 4E s. d. Krapher's premises, Barkerend-road, for the Coe Collo- 
„ . 0 3 0 0 Lxap—Sheet, English, 31b. and up 1410 0 , — type Co., Ltd. Mr. T. Leadley, architect, 3, Coleridge- 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 315 0 Pipe in coils . .. . 15 0 0 — place, Bradford. Quantities by architect :— 
Joints” Woon. Soil Pipe e 8 tiSe i K n 0 — ee ele. G. Hullah, North Wing, Brad- } 
White Sea: first yellow deals, At per standard. Zinc—Sheet 7" ee Joiner, ete.: J. Fortune, Adolphus-street 
3 in. by lin . . .. ... 233 0 0 24 0 0| Vieille Montague ton 27 5 0 = Bradford .......... |. „ 
Sin. by g in. 21 0 0 2210 0| Silesian . ion 27 0 0 om Plumbers, ete. - W. Bollans & Son, Chureh. 
Battens, 24 in. and à in. py 7 in. 17 0 0 138 10 0 Corr xx bank, Bradforl. ae 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by Strong Sheet. per lb. 0 0103. — Plasterer: W. Hargreaves, Peckover-street. 683 
Si p . B 10 o a 0 0 * 75 0 0 inf — „ 1. Gta Sun oe cag tes N 
2 22 m. by 9 in. r ilS „ iseis oe 0 1 . — aters . Hill & y „ — ’ 
Battens, 23 iu. and i in, by 7 in. 1310 0 14 10 0 B nails » S Bradford ...._. „„ Ie 
ird yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. Strong Sheet. a 0 0 10. — Tronfounder : F. Roberts, Victoria Foundry, 
and 9 in 0 16 10 0 i RET i ais 0 O0 11 . — Bramley, near Leeds. i 
tens, "an: and3in. by 7 in. 1110 0 12 10 0 | TI — English Ingots . a 0 14. — ä — — a 
Petersburg : t yellow deals, SoLpER—Plumbers’ ...... 15 0 0 61 — BRANDON.—For outfall sewer and sewage disposal 
3 in. by 11 in. E 21 0 0 2210 0 inmen’s......... r 0 O 8 — works for Brandon Colliery and Littleburn, near Dur- 
Do. Sin. by 9 in.. . . ..... ... 18 0 0 19 10 0 Blowpipe . 5 009 ... — ham ; for the Urban District Council Mr. J. E. Parker 
Batteng —ͤ— 2 4 13 10 0 15 0 0 ve ay * C.E., Post Office-chambers Newcastle-on-T ie . : 
= cone yellow deals, 3 in. by woi 15 . ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. G. T. Manners, Gilesgate Durham? 1.230 
FTC 0 918 on. thirds 24d. delivered. $$$ rn 
Do. Sin. by 9 in. .. ...... ... 14 10 © 16 0:0 5 fourths ee eee 195 A EER BRIGHTON.—For the supply of 5,000 ft. run 12i 
us.. . . . . e 11 0 0 1210 0 oz. third... 34d. „ „ by 6 in., granite flat kerb, and 5, 000 ft. run, 12 in Be 
ae A yellow deals, 3 in, by 13 10 0 14 0 0| a arts e 40 oe ee 0 Sin. granite flat channel, for the’ own Council. Mr. 
© eovooososonoseuevesvovogssaoooooseso Z. CCC . 55 95 . . * . è ‘ ` * wor 7 
. in. by 9 in...... e 15 5 0 15 0 9 fourths . 5 5 i Hali, nie e cet 8 vor, N Pe 
ns „r ee ` l e t ds ERETTE EEE TEEN 8 57 5 — — — = — r ous 3 
White Sea and 1 — 5 fourths H 44d. „ 5 e 5 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 14 10 0 15 10 0 Fluted Sheet, 15 22. 3d. „ ‘i Flat Kerb Flat Channe 
Bete „ 8 in. by 9 in. 11 10 9 12 10 0 : ng 21 oze 7 0 ue — 12 in. by 6 in: Ei by 6 in. 
. okie ieasenduccevedcses | 4 Hartley’s Rolled Plate 1 i 5 at per, ,. at per 
Second white deals, 3in. by ilin, 13 10 0 14 10 0 è * 7 med ‘i ew 135 0 . foot Run. foot Run. 
ve 959 ery by 9 in. R a £ 10 18 0 ry) 97 99 2 ; ” : e — |= i 
> ns eevee 0 as i f h rel 
Pitch-pine: deals . OU 16 10 O0 20 0 0 OILS, &c. 2 8. d. e 
nder 2 in. thick extra 0 10 0 1 0 0 Baw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels. per gallon 0 1 5 | Blichfeldt & Co... Norway; 1 13 1 0} 
Yellow Pine — First, regular sizes 35 0 0 upwards. 75 s » in 9055 e H 0 1 8 | E. J. Van Praagh i 
Odd ments Silesis ere 24 0 0 20 0 0 Boiled „ » in pipes or barrels. 5s 0 18 & Co., Ltd., | ee ee 
Seconda, regular sizes . 2610 0 28 10 0. . n „ in drums 1 0 111 Londons Norway 1 1g * . 1 OF 
Yellow Pine odd ments 22 0 0 24 0 0 Turpentine, in barrels . by 0 3 7 | W. Grifith & Co., * oe 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube . 03 6 050 » „in drums A 0 391 | 5 Norway 111 11 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 19 0 0 | A. & F. Manuelle. Norway 1 1 1 11 
» per ft. cube . 026 0 3 6 F j © 0 | Brookes, Ltd. Norway 1 of 1 2 
Small „ „ ee eee 2 3 0 2 6 | Best Linseed Oil Putty a, per cwt. 0 6 6 | J. Brunton Norway | 15 į 1 41 
Dry Watte Logs, per ft. cube. 0 5 0 056 tockholm Tar. per barrel 1 120 | | 
Dry Oak, sup. ag i i E oe = 3 
A %%% Re 008 VAENISHES, &c. Per gallon. | _ CLAYTON-LE-MOORS (Lancs.).—¥or paving, etc., 
Zin. do. do. .... .. 0 0 63 ae Be A i 2s. d. | Chequers-road, ete., for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
Dry Mah —Honduras, Ta. - Fine Pale Onk Varnish lj... 8 0 | A. Dodgeon, Surveyor to Council. » ‘Quantities by Sur- 
basco, per t. super. as inch ge, 6 0 9 0 0 li Pale Copal Oak ee a 0 10 6 veyor :— 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as Superfine Pale Elastic Oak . O12 6 J. C. Hindle, Blackburn- (schedule of prices). 
Me Eonienrn ue Gearon. wae 0 6 0 2 0 Fine Extra Hard Church Hak .. 0DU 010 0 Egan „ : 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. Superfine Hard ‘ing Oak, for seats of CLAYTON-LE-MOORS.—For concreting sewer near 
as inch... „„ 0 10 0 1 0 , coosgia onc enileiyccc ce... ' 0J4.0 Albion Mill, for the Urban District Council, Mr. A. 
Teak, per load ow. 7 0 0 21 0 0.] Fine Elastic Carrin ge. © 12 6 | Dodgeon, Surveyor to the Council, Quantities by Sur- 
erican Whitewood Planks— ee I | Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 9 16 0 | veyor :— l oe Pee N 
per ft. cube. 3 0 4 0 a Fine Pale Maple l Unen 016 0 J. Sharples, Accrington® (schedule Of prices). 
pared Flooring— ` Per square. Finest Pale Durable Copa TNUUY 013 0 +3 Leo 
l in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and = I | Extra Pale French Oi. bk 1 œj  CLAYTON-LE-MOORS.—For constructing a brick 
shot orescence O18 6. 0 17 6 With n Flatting Varnish ILIN 14 0 overt at Super Clough Tip, for the Urban District 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and te Copal Enamel ........ IIT 1 4 0 | Council. Mr. A. Dodgeon, Surveyor to the Council. 
matched . . 0 14 0 018 0 | Extra Pale Paper . . . . ` 9 12 0 | Quantities by Surveyor :— 5 
12 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and oP Best Japan Go d Bize //.˖.••ĩ•·ĩ˙ĩ : 10 J. Sharples, Accrington* (schedule „of prices). 
matched n. 5 016 0 1 0 0 Japan. a —ꝓ— . ũ—— , ee 
i i : : : | Oak and Mahogany Stan. 0 9 0| .-CLAYTON-LE-MOOR. — For paving portion of 
. 012 0 014 6 | Brunswick Black. i nDuneue © 0 8 6 | Whinney Hill-road, for the Urban District Couric 1. Mr. 
Lin, by 7 in. white planed’ au. 8 i n Black FCU 0. 16 0 Sime oseon; Surveyor to Council. Quantities, by 
V ' 0 | Knotting 0s Q 0 m ; 9 
ue w. white, planed and N e eee and Brush Polish . . © 010 0 J. C. Hindle,’ Blackburne (schedule of prices). 
. — ct Counc . urn, Surveyor :— 
in by 7 in. ean ee ag 014 0 0 18 0 _ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. wees Nl 779 7 0 Sen en — 1 125 10 0 
in. by 7 in. white do. do. 0 10 0 9 u 6| ro ZE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) ts supplied DIRECT ther. 1. 5 
: : l from the Office to residents in a hited Ex., T. Barber; 1,409 0 0d. Bozson .. 1,090 70 
1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 0 11 6 013.6 at the rate of 19s. per 3 Sede the Ud : o all W. Woodfine d 


1,331 19 1 | Bethell & Sons 1,082 13 9 
Garner&Owen $ 1,275 14 08. Hutton,. : 
J. Hamilton Stamford-rd., l 

& Bon .. . 1,171 00| Bowdon® .. Yous 1 6 


n 
HURSTBOURNE TARRANT (Hants. ).—For addi- 
tions to school at Hurstbourne Tarrant. Messrs. W. & 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GI RD ERS, &c. 


In London, or deliv. 
; i Railway Vans, per ton. 
Eolled Steel Joista, ordinary £ s. d. & s. d. 


| 5 y 
Biene ait per anna p Poeser * able 2 5 
BUILDER.” Catherine-street, W.C. pe oom = ee 

3 SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUB 

E E. 
uni or 48. r quarter (13 numbers), c À 
receiving “Th Buder.” by Friday „ 


ung 8 Morning's Poet. - Godwin, Hurstbourne Tarrante. . , £460 
sections. csseeeenerene, 6 5 0 „ 7 5 0 —— (—ęͤ Ax I E 
Compound Girders, ordinary , IPSWICH.—For additions and alterations to the 
sections . na 8 2 6 , 9 5 0 TENDERS Laundry, St. John's - Home, Freehold-road, for the 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- ° Guardians. Mr. H. J. Wright, architect, 4, Museum- 
nary sections e 7 17 6 . 8 17 6 Communications for insertion under this heading | street, Ipswich — 21 
Flitch Plates. sennen... w.» 8 5 0 . 815.0 | should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach us G. Grimwood & Sons, Princes-street, Ipawich® £997 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N. B. We cannot — — — 
including ordinary patterns... 7 2 6 , 8 5 6 | publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the LEIGH (Lancs.).— For the laying of about: 2 750 yds. 
architect or the buildin -owner ; and we cannot publish | of cast-iron water-pipes, for the Gas and Water 
l announcements of Tenders p unless the amount | Committee. Mr. J. Gibson, gas and water engineer, 
METALS. Per ton, in London. | of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the lowest | Leigh, Lancashire :— a. 
f{rox— £ 8. d. £ s. d. Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases P. O' Malla . £1,685 0 0B ennie 4 . 
Common Bars . . 7 5 0 .. 715 © | and for special reasohs.] ee T. Turner .. 1,052 13 40. Thompson 4874 2 6 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good ie * Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. J. Farrel ..., 1,015 001] J. Downham ,: 813 17 4 
merchant quality. 0. 8 5 0 — F. E. Apple- F. & 8. Kear- 
' ire “ Marked Bars 10 0 0 `. — BALLYCLOUGH (Ireland). — For erecting a dis- | gate 1,004 12 6 sley, 198, 
Mild Steel Barg. .. . . . 815 0 .. 9 5 0 pensary residence at Ballyclough, Mallow, for the | W. Jowett . 989 8 4 Twist- lane 
Hoop Iron, basis price ......... 29.5 0 .. 910 O| Guardians. Mr. E. Hayes, architect, Spa-walk, | T powand. 926 42| Lelgh® . 762 1 8 
„„ % Galvanized ......... 17 10 00 . — Mallor— Pa a me & 
("And upwards, according to size and gauge.) C. Kelleter .... £1,148 0 P. Murphy, 24, King...... 878 00 tee 
Sheet Iron (Black — P. Kuffer .... 1,119 10 John-st., Cork“ £1,090 0 ` ea aN a a cent ee ee ar 
; sizes to 20 g. . 915 0 = S — — LINGWOOD Norfolk).—For serung a, vllla resi- 
: ” „ 219 10 25 5 — BATHGATE.— For erecting a new urei 10 Pathe 99891 N ur J. Chambers, are tect and sur- 
' ” 97 Be — —[—ͤ—' 12 see — te, for St. David's Congregation. Mr. J. Graham ’ — N ' 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, o inary quality Fairley, architect. India-buildings. Edinburgh. Quan- | J. Gedge...... £978 0 0] W. G. Plumb.. £776 10 0 
* ry sizes —6 ft. by 2 ft. to titities by Mr. Fairley, Ordained Surveyor, India- | R. Bayes .... 976 0 0 R. W. Riches, 
Git. to 20 f. .. ... . . . wo buildings, Edinburgh :— . 7 Howes .. 850 0 0] Postwick® ., 751 0 0 
inary sizes to 22 g. and 24 g. 13 50-0 — Builders: W. Roberts & Sons. Bathgate.. £2,808 42 | J.J. Ainslie. 841 oxo 
Sheet ion, Ga! 26 FN < -n 5 0 — ‘Joiners : J. pion & Sons, Batheate Sains 1,319 10 5 | [Architect's estimate, £830.) 
ee n, Galvanised, flat, uality— Naters J. Easton & Sons, athgate.... 164 7 A eA a ee ee ao 
Ordinary sizes to 205 7 Gree 6 o 15 — 5 J. Easton & Sons, Bathgate 30 19 0 ; LLANELLY.--For sewering of the Forge Uistrict and 
1 » 22g. and 24g. 16 10 0 ... — Plumbers : R. Robertson & Sons. Bathgate 199 10 0 Pembrey-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. G. 
„ om 26 g. .... 18 0 0 — Painter W. Heugh. Bathgate 59 18 0 | Watkeys, O. E., Town Hall, Llanelly :— 8 , 
„ Galvanised Corrugated Sheets Glaziers: Dickson & Walker, Edinburgh 47 12 6 ee wae z 3029 13 G. Mercer . £ 985 1 
# „ „ e nd f. B0 0 . I | Heating Engineers: B. Lowe err 178-10 7 | [the Counci decided to carty out the work themselves ] 
n „ „ 238 g. ., 13 15 0b. — [Total £4,913 128. 8d. j TENDERS—Continued on page 640. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, Ec., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


e 


CONTRACTS. .. 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


Townshend-avenue Works (Section 2) 
Lane between Barton & Townshend-av. (Street Works) 
Road Works, Barton-avenue (Section h)): 
Rebuilding Part of Retort House, Droylsden 
Police Station, Drighlington, near Bradford........ 
Electric Light Installation at Car Depot 
500 tons of Nowegian s Set ts 
Cleansing of Ashpite . OR 
Stores for Workhouse, VVV n 
Infants’ School, Thornton-lanuVuVVsLr 
Thirty-three Houses, etc., Tynewydd Estate, Porth.. 
C. I. Pipes (Collingham Water Su PDIY) (Cͤ K 
Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Moy. -road, ‘Aberfan .. 
Rebuilding the Queen’s Theatre, Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Painting Public Lamps...........0seeeee 5 
Workshop at Workho use R 
Reinstating Floors at Isolation Block qq. 
Painting, etc., at Five Elementary Schools 
Four Villas at Aberbar goed 
Rebuilding the Quarry Arms, Aberbargoed 
Twenty Dwelling- houses, Plas Farm, Pengam 
Ambulance Shed, ete., Warwick- road Hospital 
Iron Fence, Warwick-road Hospital 
Hauling and Hose Hire 
External Painting of Cork District Lunatic Asylum 
Six Cottages, Mayfield-road, Bridlington 
Two Houses, Derby-street, Barnsley ee ere 
Alterations, Holy Trinity Girls’ School, Barnstaple 
Twenty-five Double-hung Windows, Infirmary Wkhse 
Works of Street l C 
Police Station Buildings, Oldbury 
Roofs, Seats, etc., In Sebergham Church, Cumberland 
Painting, etc., at "Infirmary, Farnham ............ 
` Wrought Iron Roundbars, etc. 
Caretaker's Cottage, etc., Bluebell Graveyard 
Cloak Rooms at Buddle Schools, Wallsend 
Drainage Works, Headington and Cowley, 
z ß times aerate s 
Twelve Dwelling Houses, Doncaster-road, Thurnscoe 
Stables, etc., Hart- street re ee ee 
Two Cottages, pou wen Sire a eR eae we eee ees 
Granite...... . 
Stores and Mater lass 
Cast Iron Pipes . 
Rebuilding Small Bridges . . 
Additions to Freston Schouoc !!! 
Kentish Rags toten 
C.I. Water n; 88 
Additions, Nurses’ Home, Woodland- rd., Barry Dock 
Billiard Room, etc., at South Moor, Durham 
Foundations, etc., Isolation Block, Small Pox Hospital 
Wesleyan Chapel, Horninglo bv seo. 
Repairing, Paint., etc., Siloam Chapel, eae -Estyll 
Two Dwelling-houses, North- road, ingate 
Athletic Ground Work, Jordan III cues 
Manhole and Culvertinnin ggg 
Sawn Pitch-Pine Logs, Caversham Lock, Reading. 
New Coastguard Detachment, Speeton, Yorkshire .. 
*New Coastguard Buildings, Prawle Point, S. Devon 
Supply Steam Piping to Laundry, etc., at Workhouse 
Bre, Cumberland, etc., Lunatic Asylum’. 
Telephone & Fire Alarm Install., Asylums, Bridgend 
Cottage, Coventry-road, Lutterworth.............. 
Public Convenience ............ece08. Caines Ohne aes 
six shops, of Market Buildings, Bridgend 
Six 8 0 


6992252 „%„„ „ „446 


eeonrarees 


62 „ „„ „„ „„ %%% %% „ „„ „% „„ seo „ „ o'n „„ „„ ese sees 


; Stores eee A A y eee T 
_ Extension of Water Mains, Cheslyn Hay 
Carlesmoor Tunnel Bricks, Masham Scheme 
12-ton Road Roller and Scarifier..... e 
(Car Wheels and Axles ee 
, Repairs to Cemetery Wall, Chapel III 
Making - up of Streets. 
Vicarage and Stable, Kimboltow nn 
Stores 
Pumping !!!! hee epee ews 
Pitch Pine Partition Screen 
Painting, etc., Elementary Schools & Technical Coll. 
Lancashire Boiler it ft. by 7 ft.) 
Disinfector 


en eeeereenos 


2* 3 
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: 80 
Pri vate Street Works 
Pumping Station, Cranham-lane, Upminster 
rr ͤ K tena Ree wee We Oe 
Stone and Concrete Bridge at Wainsford 
School, Park-road, Abertillery 
C. I. Pipes, ete. 
Alterations, etc., to Council School, Gilberdike 
Sewering Alma and Lawn Mills, Kimberley........ 
‘Church at Selma, Ledaig 2... 0... . cee ce ee wee 
Shop and House, Dundalk 
Sewer, Longley- lane, Northenden 

Road Works (Separate Contracts) 
Conserv ative Club, Edenfleld 

*opinting and Decorating Shoreditch Town Hall. 

i ʒ ae ea ee eh Aes 

*Painting, Sanitary Alterations, etc., at Infirmary 
* straw Loft, etc., to Stables, Liverpool-road, N. 

Tar Paving, Northampton Park, N. 
*Road-making and Paving Works 
*Sewer Works, Trafalgar-sq., Regent-st.. and Bond-st. 
* Alterations, ete., to Arthur-street Ww orkliouse. 

Stores 
Stores 


29«2•„•—eœ.üe „„ „„ seve saoo 
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By whom Advertised. 


Devonport Borough Council 


do. 


do. » 
Manchester Gas Committee 
County Council 
‘orporation 


West Ridin 
Colchester 
Cleckheaton U.D.C. 
Whickham U.D.C. 
Leicester Guardians.. 


92 2 2 „6 „46 
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eeeseeseoes ese 


1 Education Committee. 


T. Pe 


esse „4 „4 e 


Messrs. Bolam & Bacon 


Hertford Corporation 
Cannock Guardians .. 


92229555444 „4ͤ„4% j—é 
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do. 
Carlisle Education Committee Sah 
The Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co. 


Mr. D. F. Pritchard .. 

Pengam No. 3 Buildin 

Banbury Town Counci 
0. 


A or ana 


Ardee Guardians 


Bromley Borough Council 
Standing Joint Committee, Worc. 


Guardians 


South Dublin R.D.C. 
Wallsend Corporation 
Headington R. D. C. 
Metropolitan Asylums 
Mr. W. eee 


Northfleet U.D.C 


Heywood & Middleton Water Board 


Rhondda U.D.C. 


ooetuevee 


Newhaven R.D.C..... 
Rugby U. D. COC. 


——BW— 4 


29 9**9 22 „4 
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East Indian Railway Co. 
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Board...... 
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Durham Miners' Association 


Glasgow Academical Club 
Church Stretton U.D.C. 


Thames Conservancy 
Admiralty .. 


- do. - 
St. George in ‘he East 
Asylum Committee .. 


992 oeo’ 
9«„52„ „46 oo 
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999222246 


Guardians .. 


Glamorgan County Asylum Com... 


Coventry General Charities Trustees 
Edinburgh City Council 
Rt. Hon. Earl oL Piuraven 
l o. i 


do. 
Manchester Electricity Committee 


Cannock R.D.C 
Harrogate Corporation 
Guildford R.D.C. 
Manchester Tramways 
Basingstoke Burial 
Stretford U.D.C. 


Leeds Gas Committee 


Huddersfield Corporation 


Darlington Poua 


oard 


Committee.. 


sacs eves 


Committee. 


Blackpool Sanitary Committee . 


do. 


Education committee | 


G. W. Ry. COOo . 
Pontypridd - U. D. C. 
Romford R. D. C. 
Ely U. D.C. 


294222245 


Keighley Gas Committe . 
East Riding Education Committee 


Basford R. D. Co. 


E ai 
1 R. D. C. 


ee wees 


Shoreditch Borough Council 
Corporation of London 


Paddington Guardians 
Islington Borough Cou 
do. 


Willesden District Council 


City of Westminster. . 
Chelsea Guardians: 


Manchester Gas Committee 


Graigola-Merthyr Co. 


& T. M' Chon 


ceoreveaevesne 
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NOW: oo tects 


e@enones 


eneesve 


seeee ee 


Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by 


J. F. Burns, Boro’ Surv., Municipal Offices, 20, Ker-st., Devonport | 


do. , 
do. 


C. Nickson, Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester 


J. Vickers Edwards, County Architect, Wakefield .............. 
A. R. Sillar, Boro’ Electrical Engineer, 36, Stanwell-st, Colchester 
J. Armitage, Clerk, Town Hall, leckheaton 
J. B. Renton, Surveyor, Council Offices, Whickham 
Poor Law Offices, tar n’s-walk, Leicester ................ 
ducation Office, Manor-row, Bradford. 


ee ee ee ee 


, 49, Grey-street, ee ee 


eoeeeem see eeereevreeeseceaene nee 


Borough Archies 8 Oien Hertford 


R 

H. C. Marks, . 36, Fisher-street, Carlisle | 

G. Kenshole, Architect, Station-road, Bargoed 
do. 


do. 
N. H. Dawson, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Banbury ........ E 


Council Offices, Kingswood, Bristol.. 

W. H. Hill & Son, Architects, 28 South-Mall, Cork... = 

S. Dyer, Architect, 29, Quay-road, Bridlington ................ 

A. Vhiteker, Architect Worsborough Bridge, "Barnsley 
le 


H. D. Strange, Surveyor r 


eee eewe 
25555 
9 ⁵« „„ „ 


29 239595555556 „„ e’ 


Friend & Lloyd, Architects. Aldershot 
C. W. poung, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, London, E.C. 
T. J. ne, Surveyor, 1, Jamea-street, Dublin ................ 
G. Holla ngs, Borough Surveyor's Office, High-street, Wallsend . 

H. H. Humphreys, Engineer, 28, Victoria-street, Westminster .. 
T. Duncombe Mann, Office of the Board. Victoria Embankm't, E. C. 


J. R. Dodds, Engineer, 22, St. Mary’s- -road, Wheatley, Doncaster | 
J. E. Fothergill, Town Hall, Brentwood ..... S 
W. Vickers, Southwell ...... 0.0... 0... cc cece cee 5 i 
Office of the Surveyor, The Hill, Northfeet. Y 
J. Diggle, Water Engineer, Water Board Offices, Hey wood...... 
a erg on E. Water Offices, Pentre, Glam..........-.... 


D. re Macdonald, Surveyor, Rug 111 os hc eat | 


G. T. Wilson, Architect, 21, Durham- road, Blackhill, co. Durham 
H. W. Smith, Boro’ Engineer and Surv., Town Hall, Scarborough 
Rowland & Sons, 32, Union-street, Burton-on-Trent 
At the Chapel House 
F. Grant, Secretary, North-road, Wingate 
Kyle & Frew, C.E., 216, West 25 George-treci, Glasgow .......... 
S. Gingell Jones, Surveyor, 26 Castle-street, Shrewsbury........ 
Conservators’ Offices, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


6 255552552552 %% %% %„„„„ „„ ee ve 
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burgh 
H. Martin & Son, Architects, 26, Paradise- street, . tas 
o. 


do. 

F. E. Hughes, Sec., Elec. Department Town Hall, Manchester .. 
H. M. Whitehead, Engineer to Council, Penkridge, Stafford .... 
. W. Dixon, Engineer, 14, Albert-street, Harrogate ....... 

J. . Anstee, C.E., unei 8 Offices, Commercial- road, Guildford. 


6 „4 


6 „ „% „%% „% „%% % % %% cn ̃ „ „4 „46 
— „ r 


J. Lord, C. E., Town Hall, Halfar 
G. K. Mills, Secretary, P Paddington Station, London 

P. R. A. Willoughby, A. M. Inst. C. E., District C'l Offices, Ponty praa. i 
J. Simmons, M. Inst. C. E., Bank- chambers, Doncaster 
W. McKelvie, City Surveyor’s Office, F 


Senter %%% „„ „„ „ se sner ae vneoveen 


— , 222 „„ „ „„ „„ „„ „„ 


(—t— 222 „ 
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G. W. Brennan . last. C. E. Architect... 0 cell ' 
J. F. M’Gahon, Architect, 3, Earl-street, Dundalk k. 

J. McKenzie. Surveyor, 7, Market-street, Altrincham 
Surveyor's Department, Town Hall, Catford 
F. J. Hobson, Architect, 3 


s. — 2 , 
Wꝑ·ꝙßn „66 


925% % „ „„ „ 


Engineer to Corporation, Guildhall, IG nthe tan nn a 
E. Howley Sim, Architect. 8. Craig’ 3-court, Charing Cross, W. C. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Upper-street, N. 


se K 0 ͤ ͥ ⁰ ? „„ 


Council’ 8 Engineer, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


Works Dept., Westminster City Hall, Charing Cross-road, W.C. 


Lansdell & Harrison: 66, Basinghall- street, PTC hacen s 
C. Nickson, Gas Department. Town Hall, Manchester 
Offices of the Company, nes 


oe ese „ 0 
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Tender 


be deiverd 


ts 


June 11 
de + 


do. 


ay 
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to _ CONTRACTS.—Continued. 


— —— — —— — —ͤ—H-7—d — 


' ' “++ Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by be delivered 
100 nea ds. of Wallin a Depot” Wembley U. D. Ce... C. R. W. Chapman, Surveyor, Public va Wembly .......... June 22 
Corru Building for mporary Hospital Liversedge and Mirfield Jt. Hos. Bd. E. Gill, Council Offices, rc ² see nica Sew Ost vas Ido. 
Foun N D se. e Hospital do. do. do. 
Public Library, N , E A Neath corporation „ D. M. Jenkins, Borough E eer, Neat nnn. do. 
Bacon e Cath Store, Aspatria .............. Industrial . Societ .. .J. Lawson, Secretary, 32, g-street, Aspatria................ do. 
*Erection of Small House at Nore Infirmary .... | Islington Guardians.............. W. Smith, Archi "65, Chancery-lane, W.. C0ce·e... s June 23. 
Belgrave Sewerage (Contract No. )))) Leicester Sih Paani e E. G. Mawbey, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. do. 
Eltringham Sewerage and Sewage Disposal rere Hexham RD. Ge. 2 r Parker, C.E., Post Office-chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne.. do. 
P/ Z EEES eee ead North Walsham U. o ˖ esene 1 Surveyor, } North Walsham mg do. 
Bible Christian Schoolroom, Bratton Fleming... 30, Fort- 1777 ͤ y ⅛· . ß do. 
Extension of Isolation Hospital ............. ... . | Ealing Town Council ............ Borough Engin eer, Town Hall, Ealing, VVV... n. do. 
New Coastguard Buildinanasagagsg3gsgas3as3asass Admiral t Director of Works Department, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W. 95 June 20 
Kitchen, Bangour Village Asylum ................ Edinburgh District Lanacy Board.. lyte J. Blanc, BeA 25, Rutland-square, Edinb pore? June 2 
Eu“ „ G. N. Ry. Co. (Ireland) .......... T. orrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin ........ June 27 
600 Tons of ranite eee heed E use „ . | Braintree U. D. oO. H. H Nankivill, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Braintree ............ do. 
210 yds. of Pipe Sewer... ...... ccc cece cece ee eee Witham U.D.C. ............ .. . | W. P. Perkins, Surveyor, Distri Council Offices, Witham...... do. 
Cal tic M koam ‘Chapel at Groes, Penycae .... ue Noten 58, Chapel - street, Penycae, Ruabon ......... JC ˙ Waxes do. 
33 Yards at . 0 Cannock Guardians ............6:. E. C. Jones, Union Workhouse, Cannock...............-..0005 June 28 
3 FC Tor ee E Donegal Ry. Co. ..... ere coor Man HA and Loco. . Stranorlar, co. Donegal do. 
Jew ces, Bishop’ ai A Reg r, ie vekwugee ee eer, P n Station, W.......sesssooeseosososes sse. do. 
ie e Sewage Disposal Works ............ Watford R. D. Ce... . iley, o, Mar et-street, Watford ae J in BGR do. 
*Addit., ork, etc., Public Baths, Ratcliff pron ney Borough Coun eil Boro cou Engineer, 15, Great Alie-street, Kg.... do. 
Enlargement of I Parool Office, Ipswich bite eee tans Commissioners of H.M. Works . H. M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, B.W. r.... . do. 
Reconstruction of Sewers, Cannon’ s-lane, Pinner.. Hendon B.D.C....... ccc eee J. A. Webb, Engineer to Council, Stanmore...................- June 29 
Syphon Under New River, Bounds Green-road .... Wood Green U.D.C............... Council’s E eer, Town Hall, Wood 3 RF do. 
*Erection of Public Library, Herne Hill ............ Lambeth Borough Council ........ H. Wakeford & Sons, 267, Clapham- road 8.W. ...............; June 80 
Painting Bridges, East Sussex.................... East Sussex County Council ...... F. J. Wood, Count Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes J nly 1 
New Coastguard Bulld’gs, Cliffe Creek, nr. Gravesend | Admiralt r Director of Works De ment, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W. C. o. 
New Coastguard Buildings at Bos castle do. Superintending Civil Engineer, H. M. Dockyard, De von port do. 
Two Stone Bridges, Cotehllll .. Carlisle R. D. CCC. ... . | J. Graham, Engineer, Bank-chambers, Bank- street, Carlisle. July 
500 yds. of FlinRt 2s Steyning West R.D.C............. E. Cripps, Clerk, Council Offices, New Shoreham, Sussex ........ July ¢ 
Works at Gortnasate, co. Donegal ................ Board of Public Works .......... District Office of Works, Londonderr ggg do. 
Pipe La (Contract NM ³· »„ Bridgwater R. D. CCC. Rural District Council Offices, Bridg water e do. 
C. I. Pipes (Contract No. )): ccc cc cece weeees do. do. do. 
*Redecorating Limehouse Public Library .......... Stepney Borough Council ........ Borough Engineer, 15, Great Alle-street, 7770 ee swe ele weeks do. 
Road Me ses ae Gs wee cae ae eK Rochester Corporation............ W. Banks, City Surveyor, Paer VJ PTE EEE E ahaa July $ 
- Reconstruction of Dorchester Wesleyan Ch. & Schools ei W. E. Dibben, 40, Icen-way, Dorchesterrrrnrnrnrnn ecu 0. 
Rails, Fishplates, and Bolts Erith De.... 8 C. H. Fry, Clerk, District Council Omens Erith, Kent.......... July ° 
Permanent Wa Construction do. do. do. 
Secondary and Elementary Schools, Rotton Park .. Pirminghan Education Committee | A. Rowse, Surveyor, 3, Newhall-street, Birmingham July 12 
' Road f %⅛»Wi¹mAA ⁵ðͤK ⁰⁰⁰ Lewes Town Council ............ Borough Surveyor’ 8 Office, Town Hall, Lewes July 23 
Branch Railway to Pits on Craig Estate.. Eglinton Iron Works Office, Kilwinning FC No date. 
Alteration to Nurses’ Home, Withington .......... Chorlton Guardians .............. J. B. Broadbent, A. R. I. B. A., 15, Cooper-street, Manchester...... do. 
Schools, Blythe Marne q Trustees, Wesleyan Methodist Ch. .. W. Wood, Architect, Longtoooͤꝶn reece tees do. 
House, ü ccc eie ca eeciacnc Oo” eon: E. G. Besant, A. R. I. B. A., Ravenswood, Cherryhinton-rd., Camb. do. 
Clean. & Decor. Nebottle Parish Church, Fence ous es A y es oLa do. 
Six Houses, Stranmillis, Belfaꝶ . R. A. Boyd, Architect, 22, Lombard-street, Belfast ............ do. . 
Heating, Ventilating St. Bridge’s Church, 8 Trafford | Rector and Wardens ............ The Rectöl scgisc i 354 6 Gn seew Oe Ow WR APES 8 do. 
Cleaning and Redecorat ting do. do. do. 
Additions to St. Mary's Church, Chepstow CCC : J. Coates Carter, F.R.I.B.A., Bank-buildings, Cardif .......... do. 
Wind Engine and Ppumpdõ eee . . . | Carlisle R. D. Coo. J. Graham, Engineer, Bank-chambers, Bank-street, Carlisle. do. 
1800 one Tank and Reservoir, Sarg esses ae do. do. do. 
F c.i. Water Mains, Cargo STETE 83 do. do. 5 do. 
of Pipes in Wet Ground ................ Grimsby Corporation ............ H. Gilbert Whyatt, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby do. 
234 y and Sewer at Fishponds.................2-. | tw we te ee W. P. Saunders, Architect, Rupert-chambers, Quay-street, Bristol do. 
Excavating and Ballasting New Streets at Penygraaanaalg Lawrence, Bassett, & Walker, 6, Park-place, Cardiff............ do. 
* Additions fo Electricity Work | Dover Corporation .............. Borough Electrical Engineer, Park-street, DS ern | do. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. aa ag enya 
Drawing Office Assistannntttt.. Northampton Institute, E. CC. Not Staten CC | June 11 
Works Foreman wii6s) cdoee ence a een eta uwesiyes Hull Corporation Cu ĩ ⁵⁵(—ẽ d . 8 June 20 
Clerk Of Wokklekkkkkk‚ddd edie ox | Staffs. Education Committee erry, LOOKS . tested sede awa cgi atte ⁵³Ä J | June 25 
| 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, —. Contracts, iv. vi. vill. x. Public Appointments, xvlli. 
TENDERS.—Continued from page 647. I ON DON. — For rebuilding 16, Ormond-yard, Queen- LONDON. For 345,000 Jarrah wood paving e 
- LITTLEHAMPTON.—For paving works, for the square, W. C., for Mr. W. C. Gidden. Mr. T. Wilson, for the St. Pancras Borough Council. Mr. W lair, 
Urban District Council. Mr. H. Howard, i Surveyor, architect, 34, New Bridge-street, E.C. :— Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, St. Pancras :— 
Town Offices, Littlehampton. Quantities by the Williams . . . £1,700 | Coleman & co £1,256 5-In. Jarrah 4-in. Jarrab 
Surveyor:— : Patman & Fother- Leslie & Co., Ltd. blocks, blocks, 
A. C. Joan .. £678 3 Patent Vic- | ingham, Ltd... 1.473 (too late) ...... 1,234 | Improved Wood Pavement per 1,000. per 1,000. 
E. H. King .. 669 0 0 toria Stone | C. Wall & Co., Ltd. 1,337 J. Chessum & Son“ 1,195 VV £11 26 .. £9 26 
D. E. Delaney 599 2 4 Co., Ltd. .. £485 11 10 | Lidstone ........ 1,282 W. Griffiths .............. 11 99 .. 9 70 
A. T. Catley.. 584 11 10; E. d. Holland, J Acme Flooring & Pa vin a 11 60 . 9 20 
Grounds & 30, High- 7 e 11156 .. 9126 
Newton 555 0 5 st., Little- oT T SPES 19 F ee 11 13 0 9 90 
S 4 receiving workhouse a effleld-st. and Portsmouth-s 33SEC 
C ! W.C.. for the Guardians of the Poor of the Strand Union. LONDON.—For the extension of the e Telegraph 
„C ee ee 3155 A. A. noe architect, 18, Outer Temple, W.C.:— | Factory at Holloway, for the Commissioners of H. M. 
LLANELLY.—For 1,100 yards of 24-inch c.i. pipes, F. Holliday... . £31,000 | Treasure & Son .. £27,597 Works and Public Buiidings :— 
etc., for the Urban District Council. Mr. G. Watkeys, Leelie & CO ... 29,735 F. G. Minter .... 27,596 Credit Old 
C. E., Town Hall, Llanelly :— Wells & Co 29,561 H. L. Holloway .. 27,430 Materials. 
Per ton. W & Sons.. 28,790 A. Monk, Lower £ s. d. £ s. d. 
C. Jordan & Coo... £4 19 10 Wallis 28,400 Edmonton*.... 26,739 H. Lovatt, Ltd............. 10.900 0 0 55 0 0 
R. Maclaren & ko. 417 0 Foster Brothers. 28,376 | Page & Son...... 26,300 o pana, Bastow, & Co., Ltd. 9,584 0 0 — 
T. Spittle & co 4 16 6 | Lawrence & Son. 28,292 ewton isco ieee deen au 9,195 00 9 0 4 
Stavely Coal and Iron Co., Ltd..... 415 0 C. Miskin & Sons .......... 525 00 8 8 8 
Macfarlane, Strang, & co 415 0 | dditi 10 W. J. Renshaw gu 8.7240 0 98 
Sheepdale Coal & Iron Co., Ltd..... 4 14 0 | LONDON. — For additions to Fairfax Dancing | H. L. Holloway............ 8,600 0 0 . 28 
A. G. Cloake .. 413 6 Academy, Portland Gardens, Harringay, N. Messrs. | J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 8,290 00 . — 
Holwell Iron Co., Ltd 4 13 0 Warran & Stupart, architects, 78, Grand-parade, Green J. C. Richards & Coo 8,225 0 0 .. 5000 
D. F. Stewart & Co., Ltd........... 413 0 Lanes, N. : J. Appleby & Sons.......... 8.210 0 0 .. 10000 
I & 8. Roberts & co. 12 6 J. C. Haward £1,536 5 3 C. Hale & Co. £985 0 0 Perry & Co VVV 819400 .. 7000 
Stanton Iron Works Co. .......... 11 6 | W. Lawrence W. Simmonds 955 0 0 ilmott & Sons ........ 8.170 0 0 . 5000 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley. i 410 0 i  &Son .... 1,169 0 0 Rowley Bros., L. Whitehead & Co., Ltd.. 815000 .. 5000 
. ee BN oe J. Middleton 1,025 00] Tottenham 900 0 0 6. A a aesncwasens 8,080 0 0 .. 10000 
Pet eee ee a E. G. Benson 1,024 11 0 W. Jones & Sons, Ltd....... 8,012 5 4 50 0 0 
LLANDOUGH.—For erecting a house, for Mr. J. [Architects’ estimate, £984.] W. Pattinson & Son........ 7,981 0 0 43 0 0 
Lloyd Roach. Mr. J. H. Thomas, Surveyor, Pentwyn, — .. C. P. Robertit wg 7,899 00 .. 4800 
Llandaff :— F. & A. Willmott .......... 7.86800 .. 3550 
G. H. Elking- J. Pugh ...... £798 00 LONDON.—For erecting a verandah outside the | Leslie & Co., Ltd........... 7,849 00 .. 16200 
ton £1,066 10 9 J. Britton, Di- infants’ nursery at workhouse, Reeves- place, N., for the | Galbraith Bron. 7.788 00 .. 8800 
W. Cox .... 880 00 nas Powis*t 720 0 0 | Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of St. Leonard, | Cowley & Drake 7,704 00 .. 100900 
J. charles 835 0 0 T. Bevan .... 696 18 9 | Shoreditch. Mr. F. J. pitts _ architect, Parliament- | B. E. Nightingale 7,50900 .. 3500 
t Accepted at £720 (revised amount includes` price for | mansions, Victoria-street, S.W Perry Bros. 7.477 O00 .. 10000 
— an additional bedroom). J. Ivory, 102, Great - “Cambridge Street, E. £259 15 Foster Brose 7,31500 .. 10000 


—— 


650 


electric 7 [wiring and 
fittings at Napsbury Asylum, near St. Albans, for the 


NAPSBURY (Herts).— For 


Visiting Committee. Mr. W. H. Massey, M. Inst. C. E., 
25, Queen Anne's-gate, Westminster, S. W. 


Hampton & Wenham & 
. £11,955 Waters, Ltd. £6,549 0 
F. Suter & Co., W. J. Fryer & 3 
ee. IL 6,163 0 
Wippell Bros. Belshaw & Co. 0,000 0 
& Sow eee 8,000 0 Wells, Rayner, e 
Allom Bros. .. 7,769 14 SG 5,343 0 
Comyn, Ching, H.. A. 460 
ö 7,700 0 Pearson, 
Simmonds r 5,022 0 
Bros., Ltd. 7,438 0 T. potter & 
Strode & Co... 7,287 0 SONS: o.b 4,496 70 
D. Hulett & Jones&Spence 3,200, 0 
Co., Ltd. 7,062 0 


PLYMOUTH. — For fitting-up hot-water heating 
apparatus and gas installation at the Technical Schools, 
for the Education Authority. Mr. H. J. Snell, architect, 
11, The Crescent, Plymouth: 

W. T. Hocking, Saltash-street.......... £820 


PORTH.—For enlarging the Tabernacle (English) 
Baptist Chapel, Hannah-street, for the Trustees of the 


Chapel. Mr. D. W. Jones, architect and surveyor, 
Porth :— 

C. Jenkins & Son.. £1,770 [R. Burnell, Builder, 

Moore & Elsworthy 1,650 Ynyshir, Porth* . £1,280 


RIPON.—For erecting sulphur baths in Park-street, 
for the Corporation. Mr. S. Stead, architect, Victoria- 
chambers, James-street, Harrogate :— 

Mason and Bricklayer: Barker Bros., 


Hampsthwaite .......,.......... £2,560 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner J. H. Cold beck, 

„ 854 10 0 
Plumber and Glazier: S. Rushworth, 

PPP 830 0 0 
Plasterer ; Fortune & Calverley, Harro- 

Rr / K 217 15 0 

Slater; Baynes & Beck, M pon 170 0 0 

` Painter: J. S. Lowley, Ripon 110 0 0 


" SENGHENYDD.—For building a Welsh church at 
for the Trustees. Mr. P. 
Vivian Jones, architect and surveyor, Hengoed, near 
Cardiff :— 


D. C. Jones £772 10 10 
Without Excavation (301. extra jor Excavation). 
£661 0 0 
(251. extra for Excavation). 


With Excavation. 


Pest seeiqeve t/a dp ese 6 at 


~ 
’ 


SHEFFIELD.—For heating apparatus for Malin 
Bridge Council School, for the Sheffield Education Com- 
mittee, Mr. H. I. Potter, architect, 115, Norfolk- 
street, Sheffield :— 
Dargue, Griffiths, 

& Co. 


Brightside Foun- 
0 dry and Engrg. 


J. W. Wilson.... 448 7 Co., Ltd....... £319 0 

Bates & Sons. 429 0 Wright Bros. 315 0 

Sheen, Stanley, & Newton Chambers 
Gb 425: 8 & Co., Ltd. 306 10 

A. Grindrod & Co. 420 0 Braithwaite& Co., 

C. Pearce & Son 407 0 Carver - street, 

H. Harvey ...... 355 0 Sheffield* 280 0 


SOUTHWICK (Sussex).—For extension of sewer in 


Church-lane, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
G. W. Warr, Surveyor to Council, Southwick. 
Quantities by Surveyor :— 

D. & J. Hall .. £22918 71 J. Parsons & 

J. Whittington 185 10 DODD oaea £156 00 
W. Whiteman 18113 6] Peer less, 

W. A. McKellar 178 00 Dennis, & 

J. G. Pickhard 77 19 6 Co., Langney- 

A. E. Soant 162 17 road. East- 

E. H., King 159 19 bourne .... 142 10 0 
Woolgar Bros. 158 1 0 


t £10 should be added for contingencies. 


— 


B. NOWELL e Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON, 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ROAD MAKING. 


EWART’S 

‘ EMPRESS ” 
SMOKE 
CURE 


J. Fowles & Sons. 
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STAINLAND.—For paving works, Station-road, for 
the Stainland-with-Old Lindley Urban District Council. 
Mr. J. H. Walker, Surveyor, Mechanics’ Hall, Stain- 
land :— 


292222 ee „„ „„ „„ 


N a At) 

S. Bedford & Son, Huddersfield-road, Halifax z hed le 
Bellfield & Barnes, Lord-street, Sowerby oe of * 
„ . AE prices 
Sidebottom & Brown, Cleckheaton ; * 


eee een ee 6 & ate ba 


STRETFORD. — For a 400 K.W. steam-driven 
generator, for the Urban District Council. Messrs. T. L. 
Miller & Wilson, consulting engineers, 19, Brazenose- 
street, Manchester :— 

Lancashire Dynamo & Motor Co., Ltd., 
Trafford Park, Manchester“ 


TREHARRIS.—For erecting thirteen houses, for the 
No. 2 Oakland Building Society. Messrs. Osborne & 
Rees, architects and surveyors, Nelson, Glam. :— 

W. & D. Thomas, builders, Bedwas, Mon... 2.899 


TUNSTALL.—For painting, decorating, etc., at Wes- 


leyan Chapel. Wesley-place, for the Trustees, Mr, 

E. Jones, architect, 10, Albion-street, Hanley : — 

W. H. Haw- nene 
thorne £550 0 0 J. Birchall .. 356 6 0 


Bennett, Bros. 352 0 0 
Adams, 


J. Moulton ..., 
T. Hughes .... 
G. H. Moreton Hanley“ 297 15 0 
& Son, Ltd.. 433 169 G. Cross „„ zee 86 10 
[Based on quantities supplied by Architect. } 


470 76 
446 5 2 


UPTON PARK. — For repairs to schools, for the St. 
George-in-the-East Guardians: 


H. C. Horswill, Green-street, Upton Park >» £249 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For new roads, drains, 
etc., on Bourneville Estate, for Mr. J. L. Poole, Messrs. 
Wansbrough, Sons, & Garner, surveyors. Quantities 
by Mr. J. S. Garner, Weston-super-Mare: 
W. A. Green £1,149 | Coles & Son........ L854 
F 990 | E. Monks 790 
P. Hart & Son 905 | Lloyd & Son, Weston- 
Mereweather & Sons 899 super-Mare* 750 


WINSFORD.—For erecting new stores at Newton 
Bank, for the Industrial Co-operative Society. Mr. 
T. Dutton, architect, Dingle-lane, Winsford :— 
£725 0 Birchall Bros., 

| Middlewich* .. £597 10 


W. H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


— 


| Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 


Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION | 


THE CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS 


_ ADDISON WHARF, 


[JUNE II, 1904. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS Iti 
BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Wa 


and Preserving Building Materials, ne 


HAM HILL STORE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Truk 
* “son, The Doulting Stone Gey a 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London * — :—Mr E. A. Williams, 


16, ven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehous) 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun rooms, and ‘terrace, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E. C. 


LITHOGRAPHED 


T hone No, <4 


QUANTITIES, &., 
accurately and with despatch. — 


METCHIM & SON 8, PRINCES STREET, 8.W. xd 


32, CLEMENT'S LANE, EC. 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
For 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/5, post 1/1. 


GRICE & CO., Siu 
191, Warwick Rd., KENSINGTON, 


FOR ALL THE BEST 


Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety of 
Stones in London. Estimates given for large or smal 
. e in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, § Ker ba, 
Headstones, Ledgers, etċ., delivered in ndon or 
Country. Quarry Worked Stone a Speciality. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1888.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau Asphalte. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, | paren’ ASPHALTE and FELT Roorins. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
é WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


DURING AN EXPERIENCE 
OF 70 YEARS WE HAVE 
FOUND NO SMOKE CURE 
80 SUCCESSFUL AS THE 


EWART & SON Lumen 


“EMPRESS” 


346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


WRITE FOR OATALOGUE “‘SEOTION 55” POST FREE. 


PREVENTS DOWN-BLOW 
INCREASES UP-DRAUCHT 


The Builder. 
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ll sculpture exhibi- 

tion of this year at 
the Royal Academy 
begins, as all 
London knows, in 
the courtyard, 
where Mr. Watts’s 
colossal equestrian 
group, Physical 
Energy,” is set up as the central object, 
a naked man on a naked horse : the two 
animals go remarkably well together. 
The horse seems to have been reined 


in sharply, and the man, with his hand 


partly shading his face, appears as if con- 


templating something before him which 


is to be undertaken, which is to be the 
object of his energy. There is immense 


_ power and vigour in the attitude and the 


physique of horse and rider, in the horse 
especially ; if the modelling of the animal 
may seem rather rough, we may probably 
take it that this is not intended to be an 
exactly realistic reproduction of a horse, 
but to some extent purposely conven- 
tionalised into a sculpturesque transla- 
tion of equine form and vigour, just as 
the head of the horse in the tympanum 
of the Parthenon was to a certain extent 
conventionalised by the Greek sculptor. 
A great deal of force is added to the head 
of the horse by the arrangement of the 
short upstanding mane so as to give an 
angle to the outline of his crest. As a 
matter of line, the group does not com- 
pose equally well in all directions ; its 
best aspect is as seen from the left-hand 
side of the horse. But it is a work of 
genius, and most modern equestrian 
statues would seem comparatively feeble 
and mannered beside this symbol of 


strength and vigour translated into 
sculptural expression. 

In the Octagon, the visitor is con- 
fronted by the marble edition of Mr. H. 
Pegram’s “Sybilla Fatidica, before 
exhibited at the Academy in plaster, if 
we remember right. This work has been 
bought with the Chantrey Bequest, and 
the purchase is one of those which have 
been found fault with by the critics of the 
Academy in respect of their management 
of Chantrey's Trust. It is certain that 
the Academy, which has made most of 
its Chantrey purchases from among the 
pictures of each year and has paid little 
attention to sculpture, has in former 
years passed over works in sculpture 
which were better worth purchase. We 
should have liked, for instance, to have 
seen Mr. Colton’s fine and poetic work, 
„The Crown of Love,” exhibited in 
1902, secured for the Chantrey collec- 
tion. But we cannot say that we think 
the present purchase is not justifiable. 
The subject, perhaps, is not very interest- 
ing; but the figure of the nude young 
woman who hides her face on the knees 
of the sibyl, in dread of the result of the 
inquiry into her fate, is a very fine and 
powerful piece of sculptors work, a 
modelling of the figure in a very difficult 
position. Mr. Mullins's life-size group 
of Isaac and Esau, also a marble repeti- 
tion of a work before exhibited in 
plaster, might we should have thought 
have had equal claim to consideration; 
it is a finer subject and, in a decorative 
sense, a better composition; but it must 
be admitted that the difficulties to be 
grappled with were less, the problem 
simpler. Considering how little has 
hitherto been done for sculpture out of 
the Chantrey fund, both works might well 


have been purchased. But if only one 
work were to be selected out of this year's 
sculpture, we do not know that there is 
any one which has better claims than the 
“ Sibylla,” leaving out of consideration 
those which were special commissions, 
and therefore not available. 

Among the works ranged around the 
Octagon we first notice two fine and 
broadlv treated bronze figures by Mr. 
Alfred Turner, which are intended to 
form part of the Queen Victoria 
Memorial at Sheffield. Of the first of 
these, representing Labour,“ we give 
an illustration. It is a fine and 
dignified figure of a man of Herculean 
strength, resting for a moment with his 
heavy hammer leaning against his knee. 
The sculptor has contrived to treat the 
realistic garb of labour with sculpturesque 
breadth, though we must say that we do 
not like boots in sculpture; they are 


better, however, in bronze than in 
marble. The other figure, Maternity,“ 
that of a woman with two small 


children, is also treated finely as to the 
drapery and general composition, but the 
head is rather characterless. Between 
these is Mr. Pomeroy’s kneeling figure of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
a heavy brocaded robe, which falls into 
great folds in a very effective manner ; 
the head is very fine, and with an expres- 
sion of peace and benignity very suitable 
in a monumental figure, and happily at 
variance with the reputation for brus- 
querie which attached to the original 
during his lifetime. 

The keystone to the new building for 
the Royal Friendly Society, by Mr. 
Drury, of which an illustration is sub- 
joined, is a fine head, but the foliage 
which surrounds it is somewhat too 


A 
e 
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Keystone, Royal Friendly Society’s Building. By Mr. Alfred Drury, A.R.A. 


_ naturalistic for combination with archi- 
_ tectural decoration. Mr. Taubman’s 
. The Sandal,” of which we give an 
: illustration (see plate), is one of those 
illustrations of a moment of human action, 
representing no idea save pure beauty of 
form and line, for which the art of 
i : Sen pea is peculiarly adapted. There 
is no story, no special sentiment attached 
to this; it is a momentary pose of life 
caught and fixed by the al tor. This 
is the class of work 1 represents 
sculpture in its purest and most abstract 
form: the least of all adapted to meet 
popular taste in this country, where 
people always want a story—an incident, 
and cannot understand that in sculpture 
pure beauty is an end in itself. Mr. 
Jennings's Three Generations of 
Time” was one of the best works 
exhibited in the students’ competi- 
tion for the gold medal this year; we 
have already both described and illus- 
trated it. Mr. H. Pegram exhibits a 
terra-cotta figure of Pan,“ capital in 
the modelling of the figure with its 
goatish legs, but the head is too human, 
too pleasant, too modern for Pan, an 
ancient rural deity to whom something 
of the grotesque belongs; Pan is a purely 
Pagan conception, and this is not Pagan 
enough, there is a want of realisation of 
the antique spirit in it. From this we 
jump again to the world of modern 
realities in the shape of Mr. Brock’s 
colossal statue of that great Anglo-Indian 
soldier John Nicholson, whose character 
and personality so impressed the native 
Indians that they regarded him and 
worshipped him as a god: This is the 


kind of thing that Mr. Brock does better 
than any one else. Nicholson is repre- 
sented as holding his sword in one hand 
and the sheath with the other; the head 
is fine but perhaps rather too gentle in 
expression for one who was such a deter- 
mined fighter ; and the portraits which we 
know of Nicholson represent him with a 
beard fuller and squarer in cut than is 
shown here. As a memorial statue, how- 
ever, it is a fine work ; it is to be set up 
in bronze in the Nicholson Square at 
Delhi, in the storming of which city 
Nicholson lost his life. He was one of 
the greatest of England’s sons, and well 
merited all that English art can do to 
commemorate him. 

It seems a pity that sculpture at the 
Academy cannot be classified in its 
arrangement more, in regard to the 
nature of the subject. A personal 
memorial like that to Nicholson belongs 
so completely to another province from 
that of ideal sculpture that one can 
hardly judge the two types in the same 
category or on the same principles. 
Mr. Walker’s statuette of Dante is 
a fine realisation of the sombre and 
thoughtful aspect which one can imagine 
proper to the author of the Divine 
Comedy; an illustration of it will be 
found in one of our plates. Mr. Lucchesi, 
in his small figure of Cupid under the 
title“ The Surrender,“ reverts to the use 
of sculpture to point a moral ; Cupid sits 
on a pile of moneybags, and breaks his 
bow as of no use in a domain ruled by 
Plutus ; the expression given to the face 
is characteristic and almost pathetic. 

On the remaining side of the Octagon ! 
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are two or three works which represent 
the use of sculpture to express a poetic 
conception ; its highest use, when com- 
bined with decorative beauty of form. 
Of one of these, Mr. Toft’s “ The Cup of 
Immortality,“ we give an illustration. 
This is a beautiful and imaginative work ; 
a large panel in low relief, where a wizard- 
like venerable figure in long robes brings 
to a kneeling nude girl the cup of im- 
mortality. It is based, we believe, on 
an ancient Persian legend. In the panel 
formed beneath the architectural frame- 
work is the inscription “ In his hand he 
bore a cup containing a crystal liquor 
which sparkled and foamed as if it would 
overleap its narrow bound.” That is all 
the explanation of the subject, which 1s 
thus left vague, so that each may interpret 
the thought his own way ; the best treat- 
ment of a poetic thought in sculpture, 
where too much definition of the subject 
is apt to become prosaic. This is one 
of the best works which Mr. Toft has 
produced. Near this is a fine bronze 
group, by Mr. J. H. M. Furse, of a 
winged angel with a child on its knee, the 
wings overshadowing the group; it is a 
memorial, probably to a child, which is to 
be set up in Hampstead churchyard. 
One is glad to think of anything so 
thoughtful and refined being placed in a 
London churchyard, where the monu- 
ments do not generally represent a high 
type of art. Mr. Mullins’ “‘ Isaac and 
Esau ” we have already referred to; and 
on the other side of it is Mr. Fehr’s bronze 
of “ Isabella and the Pot of Basil,” a new 
reading of the well-worn subject, and 
welcome as such. He has represented 
Isabella as a nude figure seated beside the 
flower-pot and bending her head over it; 
a treatment of course far more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of sculpture than a 
costumed figure, and yet not out of 
keeping with the poem, since Isabella’s 
grief was indulged necessarily in solitude. 
The “pot” is finely treated, with a 
decorative surface modelling in which 
tragic masks are interwoven: Alto- 
gether a fine and interesting work. 
Among the works which occupy the 
centre of the floor in the Lecture-room 
we find very various types of sculpture 
illustrated ; in fact almost each work 
comes under a different category. 
Decorative and symbolical sculpture is 
first illustrated in Mr. Lynn Jenkins's 
“The Spirit of British Maritime Com- 
merce,” a group in bronze and marble 
forming part of a decorative scheme for 
the staircase at Lloyd’s, and of which we 
give an illustration. It represents, as 
will be seen, the conventional ship, with 
attendant sea-nymphs, and a figure 
which may symbolise Commerce seated 
in the stern. The nude parts of this 
figure are in marble, the rest of the work 
bronze. It is difficult to judge of sucha 
work apart from the whale scheme ; but 
as a piece of purely decorative work ona 
small scale it seems very successful. 
Opposite to this we have a very fine 
example of portrait sculpture, in Mr. 
Brock’s dignified figure of the late Chief 
Justice, seated and robed, and with the 
head carved in that broad manner, not. 
weakened by over-finish, in which Mr- 
Brock excels. On the north side of the 
floor poetic sculpture is represented by 
Mr. Harold Parker’s impassioned nude 
figure of Ariadne, “‘ kneeling on her sad 
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knee,” as Byron said in his audacious 
rhyme, her hands flung forward in an 
action of despair. This is a pathetic 
and a rather new and original render- 
ing of an old subject. We give an 
illustration of it on a small scale; it is 
life-size, and on the same scale therefore 
as “The Sandal” and “ The Dancer 
on the same plate, but the arrangement 
on the plate (the only one possible for 
getting all the subjects in) compelled its 
reduction. On each side of this are two 
works of the class which express simple life 
without emotion; Mr. A. J. Leslie’s 
“ Narcissus” and Mr. Mackennal’s 
„Dancer.“ The former is a failure 
because it is not specially beautiful, as any 
representation of Narcissus ought to be, 
seeing that the whole legend turns upon 
his beauty. Mr. Mackennal's Dancer, 
of which we give an illustration, is a fine 
and graceful figure, though in respect 
of the title it seems a little deficient in 
the sense of movement; possibly the 
sculptor was afraid of spoiling the repose 
of the figure if he put more action into 
it: Itis a work representing some of the 
best traditions of sculpture, but its 
author has produced things which inter- 
ested us more. Opposite to these two 
last-named figures of simple life, on the 
other side of the room, are two dealing 
with ideas of remorse and misery, the 
“Cain” of Mr. B. Clemens and the 
“Marsyas Defeated”’ of Mr. Basil Gotto. 
This dramatic placing and contrasting 
of the works according to the character 
of their subject is no doubt intentional, 
and is certainly effective. Marsyas does 
not harrow our feelings much; he has let 
his pipes fall, but otherwise he takes his 
defeat and its consequences very calmly: 
„Cain,“ flying from the avenger of blood, 
as it were, is a far more dramatic figure, 
in which action and remorseful expression 
are carried as far as they well can be in 
sculpture without disturbing its artistic 
balance. What is the figure executed 
in? Apparently in some material which 
shows red patches at intervals, as if of 
blood stains; or is it coloured up inten- 
tionally ? In either case, the effect is 
disagreeable, and we could well have 
spared it. Between these two works 
comes the model for a monument to 
commemorate the King’s Liverpool Regi- 
ment, by Mr. Goscombe John, which is as 
much architectural as sculptural ; a stele 
with a figure on the top, and two curved 
wing-walls with figures at each end, 
represent a kind of scheme which is not 
new, but is suitable and effective. 

Of the numerous works arranged round 
the walls the most important are Mr. 
Frampton’s “St. George” and Mr. 
Derwent Wood’s “Love and Life: 
Sacred and Profane,” a large bas relief. 
The St. George, in gilt bronze, is an 
armoured half-size figure standing over 
the dead dragon, and gazing on it with an 
expression very different, at all events, 
from the conventional type of the 
victorious saint ; the group forms part of 
& war memorial to be erected at Radley 
College. Mr. Derwent Wood’s large panel, 
in very low relief, is a work representing 
both sculptural beauty and a good deal of 
thought; a warrior and a girl stand 
grouped together in the centre, each 
stretching one hand to one of the eide 
groups; those representing Profane Love 
or Pagan Love, with their attendant 
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Cupid, pass off to the left, the group repre- 
senting Sacred Love passes off to the 
right. These two groups are finely con- 
trasted ; their precise relation to the centre 
group is not very clear—it seems rather 
like the old idea of the parting of the 
ways; but then, in this case as in another 
already referred to, we do not really want 
too much definition; it is better for the 
artist to leave us a little fancy-free. 

Of other works there are many of more 
or less interest, to all of which it is impos- 
sible to refer. We must express our 
intense dislike to the grotesque work 
exhibited by Mr. Gilbert, under the title 
“ The Mother of the Ninth Symphony,“ 
in which there seems to be an intention 
to represent in coloured materials the head 
of an old woman with a likeness to 
Beethoven. This is called Study of a 
head for a contemplated monumental 
homage to Beethoven (1) That is not 
the way to pay homage to Beethoven, 
and it makes one rather angry to find his 
great name associated with so ugly and 
absurd a production. Mr. Lynn Jenkins 
exhibits a female head in marble which 
does not exactly answer to the main title, 
The Triumph of Youth,” for there is no 
look of “ triumph ” in it, but does answer 
to Mr. Hewlett’s couplet quoted with it— 


„For body’s beauty is thy soul’s thin veil, 
Wherethro’ soul’s beauty shineth like a jewel.“ 

To say that a sculptor has really con- 
veyed, in a marble bust, the idea suggested 
in those lines, of the soul expressed in and 
shining through the outward bodily 
semblance, is to say a great deal for his 
powers of spiritual expression in sculpture. 
We can just mention a few other things 
which are of special interest. Mr. 
Anning Bell’s low-relief medallion, “‘ The 
Fortune-teller,’ with its wrinkled 
drapery, looks as if it would be more 
effective if treated with the colour which 
he is fond of applying to plaster relief. 
Mr. Lantéri’s bronze portrait statuette 
of Miss Grant is a very good example 
of ease and grace of attitude in a portrait 
statuette. Among the other small works 
is a charming little child’s head, 
Gracie,“ in silver relief, by Mr. Drury; 
Signor Canonica's busts of the King and 
Queen, which have that strongly marked 
individuality that characterises all this 
sculptor's works perhaps rather too 
much; and Mr. Sydney Cowell's large 
circular medallion, The dream spirit, 
where a figure in low relief is encircled by 
wings proceeding from a head at the top, 
is an interesting fancy. A small bronze 
group by Miss Florence Steele, in which a 
man, a winged woman, and a serpent, are 
combined, should not be passed over ; no 
explanation is given, it is a little poem in 
bronze to which every one can give his 
ownmeaning. Twolarger works of quasi- 
architectural interest are Mr. Hodge’s bas- 
relief of“ Science and Art, apparently 
for a panel in a building, and Mr. Reynolds- 
Stephens's Reredos, with a figure of 
Christ in the centre. The former is purely 
sculptor's work, depending solely on form 
and design; the latter is a piece of deco- 
rative work in which various materials 
are combined. It is effective and original, 
but with perhaps rather too much of an 
obvious effort to be so, and the deco- 
rative tree forms in the side panels are 
rather too naturalistic in some of their 
details. 

One cannot help remarking how far 
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larger is the proportion of things that are 
really good and interesting in the 
sculpture exhibits than in the paintings: 
Of course the space given to sculpture is 
much smaller, far too small in fact; but 
one result is that a higher general standard 
of work is maintained: Perhaps if the 
Academy reduced also the number of 
pictures they would consent to hang, the 
result would be an improvement in 
the pictorial standard of the annual 
exhibitions. _ 
— .. — 
NOTES. 


THE case of Robins v. 
Goddard, tried by Mr. 
Justice Farwell last week, 
exemplifies once again the finality of 
architects’ certificates. The final certifi- 
cate in this instance had stated that a 
sum might be paid to the builder “in 
full settlement of all claims for extras and 
work under contract dated,” etc: The 
house-owner refused to pay the sum 
stated in this final certificate on various 
grounds, such as that the work and 
materials were defective, imperfect, etc., 
and he relied on the thirtieth clause of 
the contract: No certificate of the 
architect shall be considered conclusive 
evidence as to the sufficiency of any work 
or materials to which it relates, nor shall 
it relieve the contractor from his liability 
to make good all defects as provided by 
the agreement.“ If this clause were read 
by itself the house-owner would seem 
to have been in the right, but in the seven- 
teenth clause the architect was given full 
powers as to defects and faults in the 
work, and the contractor was to make 
them good, unless the architect shall 
decide that he ought to be paid for the 
same.” Mr. Justice Farwell decided 
that looking to the contract as a whole 
the decision of the architect was final— 
in other words Clause 30 was merely 
intended to prevent interim certificates 
from having the effect of final certificates, 
and did not take away the absolute 
power intended to be given to the archi- 
tect by previous provisions in the 
contract. 


f Architects’ 
Certificates. 


THE case of the South-West 

Yor Dometic Suburban Water Company 
Purposes 5. St. Marylebone Union is 
one to be noted. The plaintiffs were a 
water company and the defendants the 
owners and occupiers of premises used as 
schools for the education of children 
from the workhouse. For some time by 
agreement water had been supplied to 
the defendants by meter through a com- 
munication pipe with a 3-in. bore, and 
the water was used—l, for garden and 
greenhouse; 2, for automatic flush 
cisterns ; 3, continuous supply to urinals s 
4, for boilers for driving machinery and 
pumping water; 5, for use in the laun- 
dries; 6, for washing out a_ large 
swimming bath: The defendants 
resolved to apply for a supply of water 
for domestic purposes only, at a charge 
based on the annual value of the premises, 
and as a condition to obtaining this 
supply offered to discontinue the use for 
the swimming bath. The plaintiff com- 
pany, however, required them first to 
substitute for the 3-in. pipe a 4 in. 
service pipe, and to make other altera- 
tions to connect the supply, with 
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domestic purposes exclusive of the uses 
for other deel ears By section 12 of 
the Waterworks Clauses Act 1863, a 
supply of water for domestic purposes is 
not to include a supply for any trade, 
manufacture, or business, and as was 
decided recently in a case commented 
on by us (Barnard Castle Urban District 
Council v. Wilson) a school is a busi- 
ness.” In the present case, however 
(as in the decision of the Court of Appeal 
in that case), it has been held that the 
fact that a business is carried on upon 
the premises does not permit water being 


used on the premises for domestic. 


purposes, and therefore in each case there 
must be a question of fact to be decided 
as to the exact use the water is being put 
to. The learned judge in this case 
decided that the water company under 
the Acts and orders made under them was 
justified in insisting on a pipe or pipes 
with the bore for domestic purposes being 
substituted for the 3-in. pipe, and he went 
through the various uses to which the 
water was being put, and laid down which 
were and which were not “domestic 
purposes.” As the Act of 1863 by section 
12 excludes a supply for watering gardens, 
the amounts required by the cisterns and 
urinals he held to be in excess of the 
quantity allowed by the company’s regu- 
lations, which were reasonable. As 
regards the boilers, the heating of the 
building was held to be a domestic 
purpose,” but not the driving of pumps 
or the machinery in the laundry, although 
the supply of hot water for laundry 
purposes would fall within that defini- 
tion. The swimming bath was not in 
dispute, as it was decided in the Barnard 
case that if it was supplied for the business 
of the school it was not a domestic 
purpose.“ On these cases the position 
of the owner of a swimming bath in his 
own private house remains uncertain, 
although the Court of Appeal in the 
Barnard case seem inclined to think that 
the water would be claimed as for a 
domestic purpose. 


THE fiftieth anniversary of 

Crystal Palace the opening of the Crystal 
Jubllee. Pal ; t of 
alace is an event of con 

siderable interest. There are only a 
minority among us now who can dimly 
remember the first erected glass palace 
in Hyde Park for the 1851 exhibition, 
and the then novel spectacle of the trees 
growing under the transept roof, with 
that exceedingly characteristic specimen 
of Early Victorian art, the “crystal 
fountain in the centre, and Hiram 
Powers’s ‘‘ Greek Slave,“ which had a 
tabernacle to itself opposite the central 
entrance of the exhibition, and was then 
popularly supposed to represent the 
highest point of modern sculpture. The 
decree that the building should be utilised, 
after the exhibition, to form part of the 
larger erection at Sydenham, was a 
fortunate one. It has not only provided 
for middle-class London a very attractive 
holiday place; but the fine series of re- 
productions of ancient statues and 
ancient architecture have no little educa- 
tional value; and in respect of its great 
series of Saturday afternoon concerts, 
and its triennial Handel Festivals (first 
started to commemorate the centenary 
of Handel’s death), the Crystal Palace 
has been to many persons the scene of 


some of the highest enjoyment of their 
lives. On this account it was very suit- 
able that an important part of the cele- 
bration should consist of a performance 
of Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise with 
a chorus and band on the Handel Festival 
scale ; nothing could be more suitable for 
a festival occasion than that bright and 
jubilant piece of sacred music, of which 
a very fine performance was given. A 
curiosity in the programme book was the 
reprint of the article written on the 
occasion of the opening of the Palace by 
Queen Victoria, with its elaborate direc- 
tions to the carriage-owners and cab- 
drivers as to the best route to the then 
unknown site. The evening concluded 
with a display of fireworks; and these 
also have been an element of beauty, in 
connexion with the Palace, which 1s not 
to be despised, and in which old and young 
alike can find pleasure. 


London THE annual exhibition of 
pounn Connell work executed in the London 
County Council Schools was 
opened on Monday at the Medical 
Examination Hall, Victoria Embank- 
ment. ‘The year’s work shows very little 
difference to that of last year. The work 
done in the infants’ department is still 
the most interesting both in method and 
results; in the more advanced sections 
much still remains to be hoped for in the 
method of teaching and in the models 
set before the student. Thus, in Still Life 
the unfortunate pupils at one school are 
set down to make careful water-colour 
drawings of an American radiator, a 
modern kitchen range, and a turned wood 
chair of the present oflice furniture 
pattern. In the woodwork section the 
more elaborate and ornate the work done 
the worse it gets; after an apprenticeship 
at mortising, tenoning, and dovetailing, 
and the interpenetration of solids.—some 
of the most difficult operations in joinery, 
—the student is allowed to let his (we 
hope) unaided imagination run free in 
the production of corner cupboards, tea 
trays and picture frames of an ugliness 
devoid of either the grotesque or of any 
constructional interest. Frets, mould- 
ings, and inlay are crowded into the same 
object. It seems a pity that the London 
County Council should not bring better 
influence to bear on the work of the 
pupils in its schools. These handi- 
crafts are a source of genuine pleasure 
and education to the students, and 
proper guidance at the impressionable 
age would help to form good taste in 
design, and show its relation to sound 
workmanship. Very valuable is the 
work done in teaching the blind and deaf 
how to work with their hands, a great 
variety of whose work is shown. Perhaps 
the classes in modelling and design from 
nature show the most talent. 


ALL the — buildings—the 
gymnasium of the London 
-Fencing Club at No. 7 ex- 
cepted—in Cleveland-row, opposite St. 
James’s Palace, together with Russell- 
court and the premises at the corner, in 
St. James’s-street, have recently been 
pulled down ; the site is appropriated for, 
we are informed, a block of residential 
flats. Cleveland-row commemorated by 
name the mansion, formerly called Berk- 
shire House, which was bought by King 


Cleveland-row 
and St. 
James's-street. 


Charles II. for Barbara, Duchess of 
Cleveland, and having been since sub- 
divided and greatly altered, was rebuilt by 
Sir Charles Barry as Bridgewater House 
in 1847-50. Cleveland-row has had many 
celebrated residents, including Philip, 
Earl of Chesterfield; George Selwyn, who 
passed the close of his life there ; and, at 
No. 5, Theodore Hook, who removed 
thither from Putney in 1825, and went 
thence in 1831 to Egmont Villa at 
Fulham. The house, latterly a post- 
office, at the corner of St. James's-st reet, 
and Palace Chambers, had been built on 
the site of the St. James’s coffee house, 
a noted haunt of the Whigs and the 
“ fountain-head'' of the Spectator; it 
was pulled down in 1806. 


Pall Mall East, THE demolition has been 
and begun of the large house, 
Cockspur-streets. . e 
-having a recess with four 
disengaged columns on the principal 
floor, which forms the apex, towards the 
west, of the block of buildings situated 
between Pall Mall East and Cockspur- 
street. That block, which includes on 
the east side the Union Club-house and 
the Royal College of Physicians, was 
erected as part of the improvements 
carried out in the locality by Nash in 
pursuance of the Act of 1813 (53 Geo. 
III., cap. 121). The house we mention. 
consisting of No. 19, Pall Mall East and 
No. 1, Cockspur- street, was built after the 
designs of Henry Rhodes, who, during 
some years before his retirement in 1840. 
was joint architect and surveyor, with 
Thomas Chawner, to the Commissioners 
of Woods, Forests, Land Revenues, and 
Public Buildings. The premises were 
formerly occupied as their glass factory 
by Hancock and Rixon, and have since 
served as the Universal Stock Exchange. 
We understand that the new building: 
will be erected for a large shipping trust, 
after plans and designs by Mr. Tanner. 


Mr. TALBOT KeLLY, who 
has made 2 special study of 
Egyptian landscape, has a 
fine exhibition of his recent water- colours 
in one of the rooms of the Fine Art 
Society. These are drawings which not 
only give the impression of being topo- 
graphically accurate, but are works of 
artistic power. He succeeds in con- 
veying in such drawings as “ The Sun- 
blistered Desert” (I), A Bedouin 
Hawking Party” (7), and “A Desert 
Upland ” (55), a vivid impression of the 
effect of sun-glare on surfaces of nearly 
bare hot sand. The drawing called * A 
Wayside Sketch“ (52) shows a kind of 
lane which could probably be found 
nowhere in the world but in Egvpt—a 
ridge of sand with ragged vegetation on 
each side of it. In the scene on the Nile. 
“ Down the stream drowsily ” (25), the 
sand cliffs on the other side of the river 
are admirably painted. The view of the 
well-known Memnon figures (23) gives 
one a new idea of their effect as con- 
trasted with the patches of very bright 
green vegetation around their base. Mr. 
Kelly paints architectural detail also 
with most conscientious care, as in his 
Interior of the Mosque el Ghury ” (29). 
which as an architectural drawing could 
not be better. “Phile. Before the 
Completion of the Dam” (57) has a 
melancholy interest, and a curious bt of 


Views on 
Egypt. 
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accidental architectural composition is 


shown in the small drawing of 
„Guergeh (66). 
Water- colours MR. H. S. TUKE, most 


familiar to us as an oil- 
painter hitherto, and especi- 
ally as the painter of nude figures in 
sunlight, has recently been elected a 
member of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, and exhibits at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s Gallery a collection of 
water-colours Along the Italian 
Riviera,’ which are totally different 
from any of his previous work that we 
have been acquainted with. These are 
almost entirely landscapes or shipping 
sketches, slight in execution but in a 
true water-colour style, and show a full 
appreciation of the effects of colour to be 
found both in the landscape and in the 
shipping of the Riviera. The Genoese 
evidently delight in lavishing masses of 
bright colour on the exterior of their 
ships, and Mr. Tuke turns this taste to 
great account in his bright sketches of 
„Veterans (10); “ Green and Gold” 
(15); Evening, Genoa” (28); and 
“< Luigi, of Genoa” (46), showing the 
stern of a ship painted in white and 
bright blue. Landscape effects too are 
not wanting; Roquebrune from the 
Mentone Road” (21); Cervo, a 
Ligurian Rock Village” (23), a most 
curious bit of indigenous architecture ; 
Porto Fino ” (34), with its sunlit white 
and yellow houses reflected in the calm 
sea; and others. The little sketch of 
„Pisa (39) is an excellent though 
slight rendering of an architectural 
group. To find a painter whom we have 
long admired coming out so successfully 
in an entirely new class of work is an 
interesting artistic event. 


by 
Mr. H. 8. Tuke. 


Mr. Alexander AT the Dowdeswell galleries 


Fisher's also is a collection of impor- 

or * * U 
l tant decorative work in gold, 
silver, bronze, and enamel, by Mr. 


Alexander Fisher. These include two 
cases of jewellery and two of decorative 
caskets and other work, besides larger 
objects which are arranged round the 
room. A great deal of the jewellery is 
charming in fancy; and among the 
silver caskets are some which show 
beautiful artistic quality in the com- 
bination of repoussé design or panels of 
richly- coloured enamel with the plain 
spaces of untouched silver. The quality 
of colour in some of these enamel subiects 
on silver is peculiarly fine. Among the 
objects round the room are a very fine 
chalice, with silver base and stem and an 
ivory bowl with a flat carved design 
worked on it; a salt-cellar in plaster 
silvered (a model only) showing a 
vigorous design of Neptune and his 
horses; and a very clever and effective 
bracket for electric light, representing 
„Selene, the Moon Goddess ; a circular 
bronze plate with high relief sculpture is 
nearly encircled by a transparent moon- 
shaped crescent of horn, through which 
or within which the light is to shine. 
There is a little too much tendency to 
the weak curves of the Art Nouveau per- 
suasion occasionally, as in some of the 
jewellery and in the electric bracket 
numbered 73 ; and the two church candle- 
sticks would be better if their stems were 
treated with some more decisive design 
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in fluting, instead of being merely reeded 
in a kind of careless and accidental 
manner. But, with some eccentricities, 
this is a collection full of artistic interest 
and talent. 


THE following remarkable 
advertisement has been 
appearing in the daily 


Society Touting 
by 
Architects. 


papers :— 
EST-END ARCHITECT desires the CO- 

OPERATION of influential Society 
man or woman who can privately INTRODUCE 
ARCHITECTURAL or DECORATIVE WORK. 
£1,000 a year can be added to income without 
any trouble and whilst attending to ordinary 
social engagements. Best class of work only 
desired. Bankers’ and clients’ references. Address 
in strict confidence Architect,’ ” etc., etc. 


This is a very disagreeable sign of the 
times in every sense. It is known (or 
at least confidently asserted by those who 
ought to know) that ladies, even young 
ladies, who are more fashionable than 
rich, are not above adding to their 
means by acting as unacknowledged 
Society touts for dressmakers and others 
—recommending this or that firm in 
conversation with their friends, and so 
on. So far, the discredit attaches to the 
Society side of the matter; one cannot 
be surprised that tradespeople are willing 
to extend their business in that way, if 
they find ladies sufficiently devoid of 
self-respect to engage in it. But it is a 
new thing to find it proposed in con- 
nexion with what ought to be a liberal 
profession ; and one can only regret that, 
as far as we know, the first open effort 
of this kind should have come from a 
member, though probably not a very 
illustrious one, of the architectural pro- 
fession. One wonders whether this gen- 
tleman is one of the architects who 
wish to be registered. 


— — 


THE INSTITUTE GOLD MEDAL, 1904. 


M. Avcuste Cnorsy, the distinguished 
French writer on architecture, to whom the 
royal gold medal has been awarded this year 
by the Institute, was a student in the Ecole 
Polytechnique in Paris, and, passing out very 
high in the examination list of that school, he 
elected to enter the service of the Ponts et 
Chaussées, which holds a higher rank than 
that of the Engineers or Artillery. He had 
already at an early date employed his leisure 
time in archeological research, devoting his 
attention specially to the methods of construc- 
tion employed in ancient times, a study for 
which his career in the Ecole Polytechnique 
peculiarly fitted him; and some of his essays 
communicated to the French Academy received 
the warm approval of its members. One of 
the results of these studies was his appointment 
as professeur-adjoint' in the History of 
Architecture of the Ecole Polytechnique in 
collaboration with M. de Dartein, the senior 
professor. 

The earliest mention recorded in print of his 
researches will be found in Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“* Dictionnaire Raisonné de l' Architecture 
Francaise,” Vol. IX., published in 1868, under 
the article“ Voûte.” page 477 is entered the 
following note, which we quote in full, as it 
shows the line of study which M. Choisy had 
selected for investigation :— 

“Un jeune ingenieur français, M. Choisy, 
va publier prochainement un travail très complet 
sur la structure des voûtes Romaines, d’après les 
monuments. Le recueil que nous avons eu 
entre les mains, donne au détail les divers 
procédés employés par ces grands constructeurs, 
et demontre, de la maniére la plus évidente, 
que l'économie dans la dépense était une de 
leurs principales préoccupations. Nous engageons 
les architectes“ qui veulent sérieusement con- 
naitre les procédés employés par les Romains 
dans les constructions à recourir aux travaux 
de M. Choisy sur cette matiere.“ 


We gather from this note that M. Choisy’s. 


researches became known to Viollet-le-Duc, 
who, when writing his article on vaulting, 
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recognised that the principles underlying the 
construction of the Gothic vault had already 
been followed in Roman work, with this excep- 
tion, that in the latter style the supporting 
ribs were concealed in the vaulted mass, whilst in 
the former style they were not only made promi- 
nent features, but in their development evolved 
a new style. Already, in the fourth volume of 
the dictionary, published in 1859, under the 
article ‘‘ Construction,“ page 2, Viollet-le-Duc 
had shown that he was acquainted generally 
with some of the principles of the Roman vault, 
but M. Choisy’s interpretation and the minute 
and detailed observations which he had made 
enabled him to carry the subject much further 
in 1868 than he had been able to do in 1859, 
although it went outside the sphere of his 
dictionary. It is quite certain that there was 
no one to whom M. Choisy’s researches would 
appeal more strongly than to Viollet-le-Duc, 
with his powerful reasoning faculties. M. 
Choisy’s work, L’Art de Bâtir chez les 
Romains,” was, however, not published till 
five years later, viz., in 1873, so that it would 
seem that his professional duties on the one 
hand, and his desire on the other to make his 
researches as complete as possible, prevented an 
earlier issue. 

The economy in expense which Viollet-le-Duc 
in his note says was one of the Roman masons 
principal preoccupations referred mainly to 
that of the centring employed for these im- 
mense vaults, and this had. only been recognised 
to a certain extent by Viollet-le-Duc in 1859, 
if we may judge by his statement, page 2, Vol. IV. 
M. Choisy’s notes showed that the brick arches 
were not continuous, but, as shown on page 466, 
Vol. IX., in Viollet-le-Duc’s drawing, Fig. 1, 
were erected over special centres only and 
held together at intervals by bands of brick 
on edge, the bricks in question measuring 
about 1 ft. 6 in. square and 2 in. thick. M. 
Choisy’s second discovery, however, was even 
more important, for he showed that in the 
erection of these great vaults the first task 
undertaken was the construction of what was 
virtually only a shell consisting of two courses 
of Roman bricks laid in cement and breaking 
bond, which were laid direct on the boards 
carried by the centres. It was on the top of 
this shell that the brick arches and ties were 
built, the value of this shell becoming apparent 
in the next process, when the spaces between 
the ribs and ties were filled in with pozzolana 
concrete laid in horizontal beds. The shell, 
together with the centring, was sufficiently 
strong, on account of its arched form, to bear the 
superincumbent weight, and the trouble which 
might have been caused by the twisting of the 
boards if the wet concrete had been laid on 
them was disposed of by the employment of 
the shell. Viollet-le-Duc’s drawing only shows 
one layer of bricks, but M. Choisy, in his work, 
“L'Art de Batir chez les Romains,” proves 
that they were invariably in two thicknesses, 
with considerable variety in their method of 
breaking joint. M. Choisy’s researches in this 
one constructional feature are of great interest 
and value, and so convincing in their proofs 
that they have been universally accepted. 
The economy of centring is also shown in the 
diagonal ribs of the Palatine Palace vaults and in 
those of the arch of Janus in the Forum Boarium 
and of the Thermæ of Diocletian. In each case 
one of the diagonal ribs was built first and the 
centring shifted to build the second, proved by 
its butting up against the first. These questions, 
however, constitute only a small portion of the 
information given respecting the construction of 
Roman buildings. 

M. Choisy’s next research would appear to 
have been in that of Byzantine construction, 
and in his work, L'Art de Bâtir chez les 
Byzantins,” published ten years later, he, 
applying the same principle of observation, 
worked out the schemes employed in the 
construction of the vaults throughout Greece, 
Asia Minor, 5 and Syria, a 
subject which had never been treated before, 
and his book to this day is still the only 
authority. His studies in Greece led him 
to an inquiry into the interpretation of 
various inscriptions found there on marble 
slabs, for, just as the Egyptians wrote their 
records and accounts on papyri and the 
Assyrians on terra-cotta tablets, tHe Greeks 
inscribed theirs on marble. In 1882 a marble 
slab was discovered near Athens on which 
was written in ninety-seren lines of text the 
complete specification for the building of the 
Arsenal at the Pireus. In his Etudes sur 
' Architecture Grecque,” published in 1883-4, 
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M. Choisy translated this inscription and 
illustrated its reading by a conjectural restora- 
tion of this arsenal, which not only followed 
the clear description given, but constituted 
a lesson in the methods employed by the 
Greeks in the construction of their timber 
roofs; a lesson all the more valuable because, 
on account of their ephemeral character, no 
examples have come down to us. In the same 
work also he published an illustration of the 
construction of the roof of the long wall leading 
to Athens, also derived from an inscribed 
slab. Another inscription related to the 
work required for the completion of the Erec- 
theion, which for various reasons had been 
delayed, and here he was able to restore con- 
jecturally the marble roof of that temple and to 
describe portions of its architectural features 
which were comparatively unknown. 

The lectures which for many years M. Choisy 
had been delivering at the Ecole Polytechnique 
probably laid the foundation for his next work, 
A History of Architecture,” which was pub- 
lished in 1898-99. This work, though confned 
to two modest Imperial octavo volumes, 
contains the pick of what might easily be 
extended to a dozen or more, as it commences 
with Egyptian architecture, passes in review 
all subsequent styles, including Indian and 
Chinese, and terminates, with the Renaissance 
to the end of the XVIIIth century. There is, 
unfortunately, no preface, which is the godsend 
for reviewers, and probably on that accountit has 
been so far insufficiently reviewed here in 
England. The historical and chronological por- 
tions are very brief, M. Choisy’s object would 
seem to have centred more, firstly, in the systems 
of construction employed by different nations and 
in all times; secondly, in the constructive and 
decorative forms found in each style; and, lastly, 
the principal monuments. The chapters deb 
ing the various styles follow chronologically and, 
consequently, also the gradual developments, 
but M. Choisy seems to have felt that if he 
once commenced the usual historical account 
his book would have extended to many more 
volumes. He has made up for this deficiency, 
if it is one, by the drawings which he specially 
prepared for the work ; and these drawings have 
this exceptional interest, that they represent 
clearly in the finest possible lines all the prin- 
ciples of the forms or features he is describing. 
In the series of about thirty drawings illus- 
trating Romanesque architecture in France 
he conveys more information than is found 
sometimes in a folio volume. The drawing 
of Nôtre Dame du Port Clermont, Fig. 30, 
page 230, Vol. IT., is not only extremely beauti- 
ful in its lines, but the isometrical view given 
represents plan, section, and perspective 
all in one illustration. M. Choisy’s last work, 
published this year. goes back to the earliest 
style. In L' Art de Batir chez les Egyptiens“ 
he returns again to some of the theories put 
forward in his“ History.“ but he develops them 
farther, and, among other subjects, his descrip- 
tion of the method employed in the building 
of the Pyramids and of the immense temples 
at Thebes, with the clear proofs he gives at 
every step, is one of the most brilliant results 
of his inquiring mind. M. Choisy follows most 
worthily, therefore, in the wake of one of his 
predecessors, M. Viollet-le-Duc, who, in 1864, 
forty years ago, received the Royal Gold Medal 
“ for his works tending to promote or facilitate 
the knowledge of architecture or the various 
branches of science connected therewith.” 
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THE Court THEATRE, SLOANE-So WARE. CHELBEA. 
—Some extensive structural alterations will 
shortly be carried out for Mr. J. H. Leigh, of 
the Court Theatre, with the purpose of adapt- 
ing it for new uses as the amateurs’ theatre. 
The interior is to be redecorated and go re- 
arranged that the floor of the auditorium may 
be readily appropriated in its entirety for stall 
seats, and the pit seats removed, and the front 
will be raised by an additional story; Mr, C. 
E. Lancaster Parkinson is appointed as archi- 
tect for the new works. The Court Theatre 
was built for Mr. John Clayton after designs 
by Mr. .Walter Emden and Mr. W. R. Crewe, 
upon Lord Cadogan’s estate, and opened on 
September 24, 1888. by Mrs. John Wood and 
Mr. Arthur Chudleigh. The former theatre 
that stood nearly opposite on the other side of 
the road was taken down in 1887 for some im- 
provements in that part of Sloane-square on the 
Cadogan property. The house had been a 
chapel, converted (by Mr. Emden) into a 
theatre, and was opened by the late Miss 
Litton on January 25, 1871. The present house 
was planned to accommodate an audience of 
800 persons. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
t SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


THE Exhibition of School of Design and prize 
drawings at Tufton-street shows much work of 
considerable talent, and is gratifying evidence 
of the work of the past year. The character 
of some of the work, both in drawing and 
design, shows painstaking and conscientious 
study, with a certain restraint and dignity 
which are to be commended. D'Art Nouveau, 
which was so seductive to the eye of the young 
student, has not prevailed, and its influence 
is only noticeable in a more or less inoffensive 
way, while the best traditions of architectural 
design are more truthfully maintained. There 
is yet much to be wished for in this direction, 
and the more students realise the value of 
Academic restraint in their early study, the 
more will our architecture benefit. The tricks 
of paper design too often blind them to the 
true appreciation of design in execution. 
The little prettinesses of the pencil and brush 
are so many traps for the innocent and well- 
meaning youth, and ought to be discouraged 
by all means possible. 

The A.A. Travelling Studentship is won by 
Mr. George Drysdale, with a very creditable 
set of drawings. The pencil sketches of 
Gloucester Cathedral and St. Michael’s Church, 
Gloucester, are good free drawings, and useful 
studies. The measured drawings of the Booth 
Porch, Hereford Cathedral, with full size 
details, have been carefully worked out. In 
design he shows considerable ability in planning, 
as seen in the plan of the Solicitor’s House, 
but in the elevation misses his mark by attempt- 
ing a combination of Elizabethan and Georgian 
details, and a meaningless use of stone band 
courses. 

The Library for a County Town is planned on 
one story, and has the lending library badly 
placed, with very cramped indicator space, 
caused by the introduction of an octagonal 
domed reference room, the position of which 
is more suitable for the lending library. The 
elevation of the front is a charming bit of 
Renaissance. An Inexpensive Church,“ in 
a corner site, is one of the subjects shown, and 
is not successfully planned. The main entrance 
is placed at the side, with the morning chapel 
in the south-west angle. A wide nave leads 
to a featureless chancel, with the choir stalls 
unhappily placed. Here again the elevation 
is spoiled by the use of stone bands. 

The second prize is gained by Mr. Alick 
Horswell. His sketches of Muchelney Priory 
and Thaxtead Church are nice sketches, but 
much too slight. The measured drawings of 
The Orangery and North Porch of Thaxtead 
Church are weak. The design for an inexpen- 
sive Church is a most creditable effort. The 
plan is cleverly arranged, more for architectural 
effect than economy of space. The main 
entrance is in the east end, and the morning 
chapel and chancel are grouped together. 
The design is a charming piece of plain gothic 
work in stock brick and stone, with all the spirit 
of true church design, and well shown by a 
clever set of drawings. The Public Library is 
not so successful, although the same appreciation 
of harmony and proportion is shown. Alto- 
gether the work of this student gives much 
5 and it seems unfortunate that he 
las only secured second place in the Advanced 
Class of Design. 

The first prize in Advanced Design is won by 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, who shows a good plan 
for the Library, utilising the space in a simple 
way, and providing for easy supervision. His 
design for a County Bank is also a businesslike 
plan, but is very weak in elevation. The 
design for a Police Station is a creditable piece 
of work, and is in all probability responsible 
for his position as winner of the prize. 

The Architectural Union Prize is won by 
Mr. Cecil R. Pinsent, with measured drawings 
of the Hall of Eltham Palace, showing details of 
the roof, but we should have liked to see more 
explanation of the construction than is shown 
on the drawings. 

The Association Medal is won by Wee 
Macgregor,” with a set of excellent drawings. 
The subject is a block of shops and flats. The 
ground floor plan is cut into simple sections for 
shops, with a main staircase to the flats in the 
centre. Only two flats are provided on each 
floor, which do not utilise the site to the 
greatest advantage, but which nevertheless 
show good planning. The elevations are a 
bold and scholarly treatment of Renaissance, 
and show conscientious study of the style. 
This design is well ahead of the others sent in. 


Ad Hoc” gets into trouble with a very 
complicated ground plan, but triumphs com- 
mercially by providing four flats on each floor 
above. His want of knowledge of detail mars 
an otherwise well-conceived front elevation. 
„Cortez cuts his shop floor into sections of 
various sizes, and gets a workable and com- 
modious plan to his flats, but he must try and 
forget the class of design in which he is now 
wallowing. Ibex shows good drawings 
and divides his shop floor into shallow com- 
partments, which is unwise from a commercial 
standpoint. The front elevation is unscholarly 
but has promise, and shows appreciation of 
mass and proportion. 

The Banister Fletcher Prize is won by Mr. 
F. J. Watson Hart, with measured drawing: 
of Customs House, King’s Lynn, Eltham 
Palace Hall, and Gateway to Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

In the Elementary Class of Design Mr. D. G. 
Round wins first place, and shows some promis- 
ing work well drawn. His wooden porch is 
rather too elaborate in detail, and the stone 
porch is weak in proportion, and lacks the 
quality of the design. Both are altogether 
too ambitious. The block of three semi- 
detached cottages in stone and slate, shows 
careful thought and good feeling for simple 
domestic work. The second prize is won by 
Mr. Cyril K. Roe. His three cottages are 
charming, and the wooden porch is also quiet 
and refined. The stone porch is somewhat 
too elaborate, and his clock tower is very 
much behind his other work. 

The elementary design generally is a most 
interesting exhibition, and there is much real 
talent in evidence, hidden behind the °° up-to- 
date influence which is so detrimental to the 
progress of Architectural Education. 


Spe 
EXCAVATIONS AT SILCHESTER, HANTS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the wet season of last 
year, good progress has been made in the further 
excavation of the interesting Roman town 
at Silchester. An exhibition is now being 
held at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, and will remain open until 
June 25. Architecturally, the results of tne 
work of the past twelvemonth have been 
more than usually interesting, and, in addition 
to the foundations of several oases the plan of 
an important building, thought to be the 
principal baths of the Roman town, has been 
exposed, and, for the benefit of those able to 
visit the site, will remain open until the autumn. 
The building, which measures about 145 ft. 
from north to south, and nearly 100 ft. from 
east to west,” includes (we quote from the 
Report) all the usual parts of a Roman bathing 
establishment, which were arranged much on the 
same system as a modern Turkish bath.** The 
approach from the street on the north side 
was through a courtyard or cloister, and this 
will be thoroughly examined during the present 
season. The building has evidently undergone 
considerable alterations from time to time, and 
a series of very interesting plans, showing as 
far as possible how these changes may have 
been made, has been prepared by Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope, and forms one of the chief 
architectural points of interest in the exhibition. 

The fragments of architectural work include 
a small altar, about 2 ft. in height, caps and 
bases of columns, and portions of a Purbeck 
marble basin, which, when perfect, appears to 
have been about 5 ft. in diameter. Portions of 
flues are shown with openings at the sides, 
and a number of T-shaped irons, which held 
them together; also a number of paving bricks, 
forming a herring-bone pattern, and measuring 
6 in. in length, 3 in. in breadth, and 2 in. in 
thickness. 

A large number of smaller objects were found, 
including a pair of gold earrings, a silver ring, 
a brooch, circular in form with delicate ornament, 
and a large quantity of bone hairpins; but the 
“ pits ” found during 1903 were not numerous, 
and the wet season prevented their being very 
thoroughly examined. Several plants have 
been identified from the seeds found in these 
pits and wells. 

During the present season, with improved 
weather, it is hoped, among other things, to 
complete the excavation of the baths and their 
surroundings, and the results this year should, 
therefore, be specially interesting, and add 
considerably to the plan of the Roman 
town and its arrangement, which the work of 
fourteen successive seasons has been gradually 
completing. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF 
WATERWORKS ENGINEERS. 4 


THE annual meeting of the British Association 
of Waterworks Engineers was opened in the 
Town Hall, Hull, on Thursday, June 9. Mr. 
F. J. Bancroft, B. Sc., Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., 
of Hull, President, was in the chair, and there 
was a large gathering of members, including 
Messrs. R. H. Swindlehurst, Bolton, the retiring 
President; W. Watts, Sheffield; W. G. Pearce, 
Richmond; E. Devonshire, London; H. Ashton 
Hill, Birmingham; R. S. Lloyd, London; 
G. H. Klopp, London; H. Preston, Grantham; 
P. H. Palmer, Hastings; W. Middleton, London; 
Dr. Thresh, London; J. H. Crowther, Walla- 
sey; 8. Richardson, Birkenhead; C. Sainty, 
Windsor; T. Molyneux, Stockport, and others. 

The Mayor (Alderman W. Jarman) heartily 
welcomed the Association to Hull, and hoped 
their visit would be of advantage and profit 
to the members. 

Mr. R. H. Swindlehurst, the retiring President, 
was thanked for his services to the Association. 


President's Address. 

The President then delivered his Presi- 
dential address. Having thanked the members 
for electing him to that position, he said the 
membership of the Association was now 300, 
an increase of fourteen on the year. He estimated 
their members were responsible for the manage- 
ment of waterworks of a total capital cost of 
54 millions sterling, serving a population of 
14 millions, with a daily supply of 440 million 
gallons. Whether it was for purposes of investi- 
gation into a new or additional water supply, 
or for inquiry into the adequacy of an existing 
one, the question always presented itself to 
the water engineer—What was, or would be 
the consumption per head? If the district 
be a rural one likely rapidly to become urban, 
provision must be made for the change in the 
character of the district as well as the augmented 
increase in the population. He was no believer 
in the small consumptions occasionally brought 
to their notice from towns and districts where 
the supplies were restricted at the recurrence 
of every dry season, and where the consumers 
had a continual dread of being without a full 
supply. The measure of the adequacy of a 
public water supply was the ability to furnish 
the maximum hour’s demand in the day of 
greatest consumption. Improved sanitation was 
being forced throughout the country, and in the 
majority of cases this entailed an additional 
use of water. Water-closets, baths, and hot- 
water apparatus were now fitted in cottages, 
increased quantities of water were demanded 
for street watering and the automatic flushing 
of sewers and public conveniences, and in towns 
many trades spring up which were entirely 
dependent on an ample water supply. If, 
therefore,the maximum demand was unprovided 
for, a restricted supply had to be furnished at 
every recurrence of warm, dry weather, this 
being the very time when an abundant use of 
water was most essential for the health and 
convenience of the consumers. Consequently 
it was of paramount importance to recognise 
that a water undertaking should be fully 
capable of supplying the maximum hour's 
draught in the maximum day’s consumption. 

The Royal Commission on the Metropolitan 
Water Supply (1892) in their report adopted 
35 gallons as a safe basis of calculation for the 
future daily requirements per head of the 
population of greater London. The maximum 
day's consumption being about 20 per 
cent. in excess of the average, he was of opinion 
that in large towns a capacity to furnish a 
maximum supply of 50 gallons per head per 
day would probably be the standard in the near 
future, aad in small towns and rural districts 
an average of about 30 gallons, with a maximum 
of 36 gallons per day should be sought. 

Speaking of the liability of well water to 
pollution, hé said the moisture in the atmos- 
phere commenced to take up impurities directly 
it was condensed, and in falling as rain it carried 
down organic matter and acids from the air. 
The rain, on reaching the ground, not only 
washed the surface of the land, but in passing 
through porous strata, the acids absorbed 
from the atmosphere gave it the power of 
taking up mineral matter in solution ; at the 
same time the organic matter acquired at the 
surface was broken up by the process of natural 
filtration undergone by the water. and this 
tended to organic purity. According to the 
evidence of Dr. M. A. Adams in the Maidstone 
inquiry, the subsoil in its effect upon the 
water passing through it might be classified 


as follows —(I) Top layer, or danger zone, 
containing putrefying organisms; (2) inter- 
mediate layer, or risky zone, containing nitrify- 
ing organisms; and (3) safe zone. Water to 
which matter from the first zo e had gained 
access, or which had only passed through the first 
zone — i. r., surface water, must be considered 
dangerous. The second zone would yield a less 
dangerous, but not a safe, supply aa the deep- 
seated water was quite safe. It was common 
knowledge that the level of the underground 
water rises and falls, and when the soil overlyin 

the water-bearing stratum was clay a seclonged 
drought might easily produce dangerous con- 
ditions by causing the clay to lose cohesion 
and to become deeply fissured, and through 
these fissures foul matter from the surface 
might be washed down into the water-bearin 

stratum without undergoing any process o 

natural purification. 

A study of the reports on the typhoid epi- 
demics at Maidstone, King’s Lynn, Worthing, 
and Beverley, showed e that relations 
between water supplies and the surface of 
gardens or fields manured with human excreta 
and the proximity of leaky sewers or accumu- 
lations of filth were extremely dangerous, 80 
that while deep-seated supplies were in no 
danger of pollution at the general gathering 
ground, there was potential and imminent 
danger from contiguous collections of filth. 
He should like to ask what was the most pressing 
need of water undertakings, the urgency of 
which was felt by all concerned in the manage- 
ment of waterworks, whether owned by cor- 
porations or companies? It was tat they 
should have a department of the Local Govern- 
ment Board solely devoted to water supply, 
so that this subject and the many interests 
it involves might receive the attention which 
their importance deserved, nay, demanded. 
Let them consider for a moment the most 
important aspects of this question. The total 
area of England and Wales was about 37 million 
acres, and the population about 32} millions, 
or on an average less than one person per acre. 
One inch of rain per annum on one acre of land, 
if stored, would yield an average of 62 gallons 
per day, so that the collection of the equivalent 
of 1 in. of rainfall over the entire area of England 
and Wales would be sufhcient to afford a water 
supply to about double the present population. 
There were in England and Wales alone about 
23 million acres of uninhabited moorland and 
mountain, forming admirable gathering grounds 
and having the highest rainfall of any part 
of the country. Evidently there was ample 
surface and underground water for all our 
present and reasonable future demands if 
only it were protected from pollution, properly 
stored, justly allocated, and waste prevented. 

With reference to pollution, the present svstem 
of control over undertakings for public water 
supplies was unsatisfactory and entirely 
inadequate. Every public water supply should 
be subject to an annual Government inspection, 
so that at least imminent danger of pollution 
might be detected and steps taken to remove 
the evil before any mischief resulted. At 
present filth might be deposited on waterworks 
land, sewers might be laid near wells, and 
sewage actually be poured into an absorbent 
water-bearing stratum without hindrance. 
They knew in recent years the disastrous and 
fatal results that followed the pollution of the 
public supplies at N orthing, Maid- 
stone, and King’s Lynn. his opinion such 
outbreaks would be entirely prevented if public 
supplies were periodically inspected by an 
dependent authority, and the very existence 
of such an examination would make the authori- 
ties responsible for the local supplies more 
careful and alert. The areas over which local 
authorities and companies had control are 
now settled by purely parochial considerations, 
and had no regard to superficial or underground 
sources of supply. Thus they had some 
authorities possessed of powers giving them 
the exclusive right to the water from a water- 
shed yielding a supply largely in excess of their 
present or any probable future requirements. 
On the other hand, they had large rural areas 
without any proper water supply on the boun- 
daries of cities where an abundant supply 
existed. Such areas are a menace to the health 
of the cities thev surround. Owing to the 
multiplicity of authorities and the difficulty 
of obtaining combined action, many such 
areas which might be effectively supplied by a 
joint comprehensive scheme remained dependent 
for water upon shallow, polluted wells. It 
should be the duty of the paramount authority 


to compel, if need be, the formation of joint 
water boards to deal with groups of towns and 
villages which, owing to their position and 
surroundings, could only be effectively dealt 
with by a joint scheme. 

Again, with regard to underground water, 
much of the present rivalry and uncertainty 
would be obviated if there was an authority 
entrusted with the general welfare of the water 
supply of the country, taking wide views, 
and having and exercising power in these 
matters. Still further, there was the want of 
uniformity in the powers of water authorities,: 
both in regard to the sources and supply of 
water and the regulation of its use by consumers. 

There had been no general legislation relating 
to water supply since 1847, all the subsequent 
Acts being in the nature of amendment and 
supplement, and the need for revision to meet 
present requirements was shown, if in no other 
way, by the fact that in all recent Acte certain 
standard clauses had been regularly accepted, 
and were incorporated in the Model Bill’ 
issued by the Private Bill Office ot the House 
of Commons. Surely the time was now ripe: 
for a consolidation of all these enactments 
into a new general water Act. Further, he 
would call attention to the necessity for greater 
uniformity in our by-laws and regulations 
for preventing waste and misuse of water, 
and the desirability of all undertakings being 
called upon to supply annual returns as to: 
levels of water, storage capacity, quantity 
supplied, etc., similar to those which the owners- 
of gas undertakings were required to give to 
the Board of Trade. These matters had already 
been brought before the President of the LocaB 
Government Board by a deputation from the 
County Council’s Association, the Sanitary’ 
Institute, the Underground Water Preservation: 
Association, and their own Association. The- 


fact that bodies with such divergent interest 


had been brought together for the purposes of 
concerted action, alone showed the pressing needs 
of new legislation dealing comprehensively witb» 
the water supply of the country. 

Mr. W. Matthews, Southampton, moved! 
a vote of thanks to the President, which was: 
seconded by Mr. Ashton Hall, Birmingham, 
and carried. 

Messrs. A. H. Meysey-Thompson and H. 
Lupton presented a paper on the working cost. 
of waterworks pumping-engines. They said 
that the number of types of engines at present 
in use was bewildering, and every type had/ 
its advocates. Although variations in the 
local conditions justified some diversity of 
type, two main lines of aifference could be 
taken as covering waterworks practice gener- 
ally. The first was the question ot size, ana 
the second was the relative positions of the 
engine and of the water to be pumped. 


Concrete, etc., for Rese: voir Embankments. 


Mr. W. Watts, Sheffield, read a paper om 
concrete and puadle ror reservoir embank- 
ments. He said it was natural that engineers: 
shoula wish to know the results of practica} 
tests before replacing clay puddle in works im 
which failure would involve such serious con- 
sequences. Puddle had long been regarded 
as the only reliable material under pressure, 
and in earthen embankments it was still pre- 
eminent. but in deep trenches concrete was 
far better as an impervious refilling, affordin 
many advantages over clay, especially in 
ground; it was also more economical from æ 
structural point of view. Cement concrete 
cost three times more than puddle bulk for 
bulk, but in embankment work it enabled 
the trench to be made narrower, and thus- 
effected a saving in time, timbering, and 


pumping. An earthen dam was equally as: 


enduring as one ma le of concrete, and in some- 
districts had many advantages. . 

Mr. Earle, Hull, recommended standardiss- 
tion in the grinding of cement. 

Mr. White, Hull, considered that Mr. Watts 
had made out a verv good case as to the 
advantage of using concrete in connexion with 
reservoir dams. . 

Mr. C. Smith said he had a preference for 
puddle in trenches where puddle of a strong 
tenacious nature could be got. Puddle was 
more elastic and more easily inspected. 

Mr. Middleton, London, remarked that Mr- 
Watts had made out a very good case for 
concrete on the basis that they were to use a 
very much Jarger quantity of puddle than of 
concrete in the trench. He, however, did 
not see why these enormous thicknesses of 
puddle should be put in reservoir trenche:. 
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Administration and Control of Water Supply. 


Mr. R. E. Middleton, M.Inst.C.E., London, 
read a paper on the administration and contiol 
of the nation’s water supply. He said the 
authorities which it was desired to constitute 
Should have jurisdiction (for purposes of the 
conservation of the water supply, preservation 
of fisheries, the prevention of pollution, and the 
disposal of sewage) over each of the great 
drainage areas into which the country was 
naturally divided, the water-sheds forming 
natural lines of separation best adapted for sani- 
tary purposes. The author was also of opinion 
that these authorities should be responsible 
to a central Government department created 
ad hoc, by whom they would be required to 
put into force the existing laws for the pre- 
vention of pollution, and to whom they should 
be invited to submit suggestions for the amend- 
ment of the said laws, should such appear to 
them to be necessary or desirable. The proposed 
new authorities should be held responsible 
for the efficient supply of water and the general 
sanitation of their areas. They should be 
empowered to subdivide their districts in 
such manner as might best promote the objects 
in view, and should be entitled to enforce on 
each subdivision the provision of all the re- 

uirements referred to, and, on the failure of 

e sub-district to comply with its obligation 
in this respect, should be empowered to carry 
out the necessary works themselves, either b 
means of a private Act of Parliament or suc 
other method as might be deemed sufficient 
to prevent injustice to the defaulting bodies. 
The proposed authorities should also have 
such powers of rating as the Government 
might think fit to grant. 

Another important duty might be very 
properly placed upon the new authorities— 
viz., the collection, verification, and tabulation 
of rainfall and other meteorological statistics, 
the gaugings of rivers and streams, the 
measurement of varying water-levels in 
wells, the provision of statistics of water sup- 
plied, capacity of reservoirs, etc., and level of 
water in same, and other data bearing upon 
questions of public health. In this connexion 
it might be necessary that powers should be 
given to compel private owners to give facilities 
for obtaining the requisite information, but 
in any case water authorities and companies 
should be put under obligation to measure the 
quantity of water they receive and supply, and 
to afford all information with regard to 
reservoirs and wells. 

The information thus obtained should be 
submitted periodically to the central depart- 
ment, by whom it should be tabulated and 

ublished within a reasonable time. It would, 
urther, be of great value if maps could be 
prepared showing the location and extent of 
the underground drainage areas as well as 
those above ground. In a similar manner, 
statistics having reference to the treatment, 
purification, and disposal of sewage should be 
collected and published. 

The author therefore submitted that the 
creation of such bodies as he had proposed, 
with authority to provide for the purification 
of the water supply where necessary, to protect 
all sources of water supply from pollution, 
to conserve fisheries, to consider all schemes 
either of water supply or of sewerage within 
their areas, to require—subject, of course, 
to appeal to a central department—the sub- 
division or amalgamation of areas of supply, 
and to report to the central authority on al! 
schemes submitted to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, would materially facilitate conservancy 
of the nation’s water supply and its eco- 
nomical application to the best advantage of 
the population concerned, and there would 
remain but few instances where any com- 
munity would be unable to obtain a water 
supply from its own drainage area. 

Mr. Jones, Leyton, said that even some 
of the authorities which had been on the 
grasping principle of acquiring large water 
areas to the detriment of the rural districts 
and their less powerful neighbours, were begin- 
ning to see the necessity for some reform. 

Mr. Percy Griffith, Secretary, said the paper 
practically represented the views of the Asso- 
ciation. He assured those members who were 
associated with water companies that in this 
work they were in no way attacking the com- 
panies, but were seeking to advance the 
interests of water companies as well as of 
undertakings by local authorities. 

Mr. Phelp thought that the author of the 
paper hardly appreciated the vis inertia 


which underlies public authorities m small 
districts. 

Dr. Thresh pointed out that so far action by 
the Local Government Board had been in 
the direction of the prevention of pollution, 
and they might think that this proposed board 
would take a similarly limited view of its 
functions.. He moved that it be an instruction 
to the Council of the Association to consider 
the constitution of the proposed rivers boards 
and the powers to be delegated to them, with 
the object of bringing the views of the Asso- 
ciation to the knowledge of the President of 
the Local Government Board. 

Mr. Middleton seconded the proposition, 
which was carried. 


Pure and Wholesome Water and Pollution. 

Dr. John C. Thresh, M. D., D. Sc., F. I. C., 
Lecturer on Public Health, London Hospital 
Medical College, read a paper on the practical 
definition of Pure and Wholesome Water 
and Pollution.“ He said recent develop- 
ments of chemical, bacteriological, and practical 
research as regarded the character of water 
supplies had brought the subject into great 
prominence, and it must be admitted that in 
the interests alike of water authorities and 
consumers the importance of the subject could 
not be over-rated. The public demanded to 
be supplied with what was defined in various 
Acts of Parliament as pure or wholesome 
water —that is, water free from pollution— 
and water engineers were anxious to meet 
their requirements. The misfortune was that 
there were such diversities of opinion as to 
what constituted a pure and wholesome water, 
that neither engineers nor the public knew 
what to believe. For example, they had 
experts of the highest eminence affirming that 
the water supplied to London was pure 
and wholesome, pointing to the practical 
experience of the last thirty years as evidence 
thereof, whilst other experts of equal 
eminence affirmed that the water was 80 
dangerously polluted that those who used it 
run the risk of contracting disease, and even 
suggested the possibility of London being 
decimated by typhoid fever or cholera. The 
former based their opinion mainly on the 
evidence of experience, the latter on the assump- 
tion that certain theories were true. The 
majority of chemists agreed that the water 
was wholesome, but most bacteriologists said 
that the organisms it contained indicated 
dangerous pollution. In many other instances 
there was conflict of opinion between chemists 
and bacteriologists. In the circumstances, it 
was no wonder that both the public and 
engineers were bewildered. The reason of this 
state of affairs, no doubt, was that the subject 
was studied by many of these experts from 
one point of view only. The bacteriologist 
knew that certain organisms are chiefly found 
in sewage, and, therefore, if he found them in 
water he at once condemned it. The chemist 
knew that the purest water contained the 
merest trace of organic matter and of ammonia, 
whereas both were abundant in sewage. If, 
therefore, he found a slight excess of these in 
a water he condemned it as polluted, whereas 
if there was no such excess he passed it as pure. 

Take first the water supply to London, or, 
rather, that portion of it which was derived 
from the rivers Thames and Lea. These rivers 
were undoubtedly polluted, and the water, as 
taken by the water companies, must be described 
as polluted ” but before being delivered to the 
consumers it was submitted to various processes 
of sedimentation and filtration which removed 
at least a very large proportion of the bacteria 
and some little organic matter. If the filtra- 
tion, etc., had removed such a proportion of 
the bacteria, and organisms characteristic of 
sewage could no longer be found in it (using 
reasonable quantities of water for the purpose 
of test), and the organic matter had been 
reduced to the amount found in admittedly 
„pure waters, then the author would not 
hesitate to classify this filtered water as pure.“ 
There was no doubt that on occasions the water 
was actually delivered in this condition, but 
usually the bacteria present, though few in 
number, include some of intestinal origia 
and characteristic of sewage. So long as these 
were very few, the author would have no hesita- 
tion in characterising the water as “ whole- 
some,“ though not strictly“ pure.“ In arrivin 
at this conclusion the author was influence 
by the fact that for very many vears some six 
million people had been using this water without 
the slightest proof being adduced of its having 


prejudicially affected their health. Such an 
important fact should surely override an 

statement based on theory, and justify them in 
placing the London water in the wholesome ” 
class. For another example, take the large 
number of moorland and upland surface waters. 
If the moorland surfaces were not populated, 
the water might be delivered to the consumer 
in an unfiltered condition, in which case it 
would certainly contain low forms of vegetable 
and animal life in suspension. He did not 
regard such waters as pure, though ther 
were undoubtedly “ wholesome,” and if filtered 
so that these organisms were removed and 
delivered in a uniformly bright and well. 
filtered condition, then such waters should be 
classed with the pure waters. On the 
other hand, water derived from a watershed on 
which there were farms and houses, or stored 
in reservoirs to which even small quantities 
of sewage gained access, must be in an unfiltered 
condition more or less polluted, but if properly 
filtered might be classed among the whole 
some,“ if not among the pure,“ waters 
Where the gathering ground was moorland 
covered with peat deposits, the water would 
contain vegetable matter in solution. Such 
waters, if the soluble matter taken up from the 
peat was not excessive, might be classed as 
‘ wholesome,” though it could scarcely be 
described as pure.“ The action of these 
peaty waters on lead was well known, and a 
water which might be wholesome in the reser- 
voirs or in the mains might become impure 
and unwholesome in passing through a length 
of lead pipe to sappy a house. Deep wells 
pear yield “ pure water, but not infre- 
quently the water contained salts of magnesium, 
calcium, etc., in objectionable quantities, 
and sometimes sea-water gained access to it, thus 
rendering it impure and possibly unwholesome. 
If sewage gained access to it in appreciable quan- 
tities, the water, of course, becomes “‘ polluted.” 


ä 
THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. +» 

A WESTERN Counties district meeting of 
the Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers was held at Newport (Mon.) 
on Saturday, June 11. The members fore- 

athered in the Council Chamber at the 
own Hall, where they were received and 
welcomed by the Mayor (Col. Clifford Phillips). 

Mr. W. Weaver, C.E., of Kensington, Presi- 
dent, occupied the chair, and among those 
5 were Messrs. W. Harpur (Cardiff). A. D. 

reatorex (West Bromwich), J. S. Pickering 
(Cheltenham, Hon. Sec.), J. Haigh (Abergavenny) 
R. H. Hayes (Newport), J. P. James (Tenby. 
J. Holden (Llandaff), W. J. Davies (Nantyglo). 
W. J. Jones (Rhondda), W. L. Marks (Rhymney), 
J. Parker (Hereford), S. J. L. Vincent (Newbury). 
and F. W. Jones (Frome). 

N and its Municipal Works. 

Mr. R. H. Hayes, Borough Engineer, read a 

aper on Newport and its municipal works. 

e said modern sega od had really been created 
since the seventies. It was a parliamentary and 
county borough, and possessed all the adjuncts 
of a well-governed town, such as municipal 
buildings, markets, baths, free libraries. 
museum, hospitals, electric lighting and tram- 
ways, and an excellent supply of water. Com- 
mercially, Newport was an important seaport. 
Its imports and exports during 1903 amounted 
to no less than 5,922,013 tons. As a coal- 
shipping port it ranked third in Great Britain. 
the coal shipments during 1903 being 3.869.400, 
tons. It had developed the reputation—envialle 
or otherwise, according to one’s point of view— 
of being the dumping capital of the univere 
so far as steel is concerned, no less than 267.45 
tons being imported during 1903. Its manu- 
factures were extensive and varied, the more 
important being directly connected with the 
iron and steel and shipping industries. The main 
drainage system was carried out in 1857, many 
of the old sewers and drains previously existing 
being grafted into the new scheme. The Cor- 
poration were advised by the late Mr. (after- 
wards Sir John) Hawkshaw to disregard their 
existing conditions, and to carry all the sewer 
to one main outfall sewer, discharging into the 
river Usk at the southern end of the town. 
Owing to a spirit of what had proved to be very 
false economy, this advice was set aside. and â 
scheme involving five separate outfalls was 
constructed. This system had since been vert 
largely extended, and additional outfalis 
constructed, there being at present fifteen 
outfalls, varying in size from 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 fl. 
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egg-shape, to 12-in. diameter pi No ill 
effects had been experienced from the discharge 
of crude sewage into the river at so many points, 
owing to the great rise and fall and velocity of 
the tide, and the enormous volume of the stream 
as compared with the sewage. Recent 
analyses indicate that the river water contained 
more oxygen than the water supplied from the 
town mains. The samples for analysis were 
taken 50 yds. away from the outfalls at low 
tide. The main outfall sewers had to act as 
tank sewers for periods varying according to 
the tides, the maximum being three and a het 
hours. Very little inconvenience had been 
experienced from this, though complaints of 
cellar-flooding in the low-lying portion of the 
town were occasionally made. A length of 
about one and three-quarter miles had been 
paved with wood—karri, jarrah, red gum, 
creosoted memel, and American red pine treated 
with joedolite having’ been used. Of the hard 
woods the author preferred jarrah. Red gum 
had given trouble on account of the abnormal 
shrinkage, though if the timber were well 
watered the trouble disappeared. If memel 
were obtainable in sufficient quantity, it would 
5 a formidable competitor of the 
ard woods, as it made a very durable and non- 
slippery pavement. Every town and district 
had its own special problem. The particular 
problem for Newport had long bee i how to 
cross the river. In 1896 the author suggested 
that a transporter bridge, an example of which 
had recently been erected at Belbao, was a 
better solution of the difficulty than a subway, 
as it provided for all kinds of traffic. A scheme 
so novel and strange necessarily met with severe 
and even hostile criticism. Ultimately the 
subway was dropped, but public opinion was 
not sufficiently advanced to decide for the 
transporter. Various proposals were after- 
wards considered, but in 1899, after inspecting 
the Rouen transporter, a practically unanimous 
decision was arrived at in favour of a trans- 
porter bridge. M. Arnodin and the author were 
appointed engineers, and the proposal received 
parliamentary sanction in 1900. Tenders for 
the work were obtained in the summer of 1902. 
and substantial progress had been made by the 
contractor, Mr. Alfred Thorne. It was hoped 
that the works would be compen and in 
operation in the fall of 1905. e bridge was 
being constructed on Arnodin and Palacio’s 
patented system, the chief feature of which is 
the provision of arrangements permitting the 
renewal of the most important of the suspension 
parts in detail without stopping the working 
of the moving pornon of the structure. The 
bridge was really a suspension bridge of con- 
siderable height and span, carrying on its 
undersides lines of rails. On these rails will 
run a truck, from which is hung a platform or 
car, suspended at the level of the river banks. 
The principal load to be considered was that 
due to the effe:t of high winds. The chief 
dimensions were as follows :—Span, centre to 
centre of towers, 645 ft. ; space between faces of 
piers, 592 ft.; clear height to underside of 
stiffening girder from high water mark, ordinary 
spring tides, 177 ft.: height of tower from pier 
cap or level of approach road to saddle, 241 ft. 
6 in.; distance between centres of anchorages, 
1,545ft.; centre of tower to centre of anchorage, 
450 ft. Tue towers are of open lattice 
steel work, the bottom parts of the legs 
being spaced at central intervals of 78 ft. 


9 in. (faces parallel to the river) by 
36 ft. (transverse faces). The towers were 
solidly anchored to the masonry piers 


by steel bolts and shackles connected to the 
rocker spindle on which they rest. Each to ver 
would be fitted with a stairway carried to the 
level of the bridge platform. T e estimated 
weight of steel in a tower was 275 tons. The 
suspension cables were sixteen in number, four 
inside and four outside each side of each 
stiffeninz girder. They were connected by 
steel s“ackles to the main spindles or pins on 
expansion saddles on the top of each tower. 
the anchorinz cables being similarly connected. 
Diagonal cables were introduced over a portion 
of the span. The weight of cables and suspen- 
sion parts was 293 tons. The stiffening girders 
were 16 ft. in depth, being spaced laterally at 
central distances of 26 ft. 3 in. The weight of 
the girders and wind tracing was 539 tons. 
On each side of the web of the bottom boom of 
each girder a line of rails would be laid ; on these 
rails would run a truck 104 ft. in length, 
furnished with sixty wheels, fifteen inside and 
fifteem outside on each side, with horizontal 
wheels engaging laterally on the edges of the 
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flange plates. From this truck the car or 
platform was suspended by thirty steel cables 
which were crossed s> as to form a trussing in 
order to prevent swinging motion either latera l 
or longitudinally. The car was 33 ft. in lengt 
by 40 ft. in width, and resembled a section cut 
fron a 40-ft. street. It was designed to carry a 
test load of 66 tons in addition to its own weight 
(51 tons), making a total of 117 tons in all. The 
motive would be electricity, the motors bein 
controlled from the moving car. The time o 
crossing would be about one minute, though 
this could be reduced if necessary. 


Newport Borough Asylum. 


Mr. A. J. Wood, architect, read a paper on 
Newport Borough Asylum. He said this asylum, 
which was now in course of erection, is situated 
at Caerleon, on a good site commanding pleasant 
views of the surrounding country. The build- 
ings would provide accommodation in the first 
instance for 368 patients, 184 of either sex, 
while the administrative offices were designed 
for 500, the number to be ultimately accom- 
modated. The asylum was arranged with 
administrative offices placed centrally. There 
were three blocks for patients on either side, 
and the workshops, laundry, and boiler-house 
were at the rear. The patients’ blocks were 
all two-story buildings. The one nearest the 
centre on either side was allotted to sick and 
infirm cases, and consisted of a ward for thirty 
patients on each floor. The next block was 
designed for thirty-five epileptics and thirty- 
five quiet chronics, the epileptics being accom- 
modated in a ward on the ground floor, and the 

uiet chronics in a similar ward on the first 

oor. Beyond this was the recent and acute 
block, which comprised a ward fo: twenty-seven 
patients on either floor. The future extensions 
would consist of a block beyond the recent 
and acute on each side fo: working patients, 
that on the female side being contiguous t> the 
laundry, and that on the male side adjacent to 
the workshops. The whole of the wards were 
entirely self-contained, and are planned with 
the special requirements for the respective 
classes of patients. The day-rooms had cheer- 
ful and uninterrupted outlooks, and mia 
together with the dormitories, were thoroughly 
lighted and ventilated. The sanitary arrange- 
ments were placed in spurs at the back of the 
wards, from which they were separated by 
cross-v. ntilated lobbies. Staircases of artificial 
stone were placed at the extreme end of each 
block, thus affording two means of exit from 
every portion of the wards. The wards were 
designed on the continuous principle, which 
not only admitted of economy in working, but 
was also the most convenient for supervision. 
The official was placed 5 to the south of 
the administrative offices. The great fall in 
the ground back to front would not admit of 
this block being placed to the north, the position 
recommended by the Commissioners in Lunacy. 
It was a two-story building, containing on the 
ground floor committee rooms, offices for the 
medical superintendent, assistant medical 
officer, and clerk, pathological room, receiving 
room, and photo studio. The upper floor is 
allotted to the assistant medical officers and the 
matron, their quarters being quite separate 
and reached by different staircases. The 
dining and recreation hall was placed to the 
south of the kitchen offices. It was conveniently 
arranged for service from the kitchen and for 
entertaining purposes, and had separate 
entrances for males and females. After referri 

to the kitchen store and laundry, Mr. Wood sai 
that on the male side, in close proximity to the 
new block for working patients, were the work- 
shops. They comprised shops for shoemakers, 
tailors, upholsterers, 5 plumbers, 
painters, and glaziers, bricklayers’ shed, fore- 
man’s office, etc. The blocks for attendants and 
nurses were placed in the usual position east 
and west of the administrative offices. They 
include the necessary mess and_ recreation 
rooms on the ground floor, the upper floor being 
allotted to night nurses and domestics on the 
female side, and to night attendants on the 
male side. In addition to a bath in each ward, 
a general bath-house was provided on either 
side, with the necessary dressing-room, etc., 
attached. Besides being provided with open 
fire-places, the buildings were warmed 
throughout on the low-pressure hot-water 
system. Fresh air is admitted at the floor- 
level at the backs of radiators, coils, and systems 
of pipes. The vitiated air was extracted at the 
ceiling and conveyed by flues formed in walls and 
chimney breasts to trunks in the roofs, which 
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lead to main upcast shafts in which electric 
fans were 5 to ensure an upward current. 
The buildings were to be lighted throughout 
by electricity. The water was from the Cor- 
poration supply, storage cisterns being provided 
in each section of the buildings, sufficient for a 
day's requirements. The Committee had pur- 
chased houses already existing on the estate for 
the medical superintendent and steward. The 
accepted tenders for the work amount in the 
aggregate to 102,098., made up as follows :— 
Buildings, 96,165/.; electric plant, 3,433. ; 
electric wiring and fittings, 2, 5004. 

The members had luncheon together at the 
King’s Arms Hotel, and the afternoon was 
devoted to visita to the transporter brid 
works on the river Usk, described in Mr. 
Hayes's paper. The interest of the meeting 
principally centred in the transporter bridge 
works, the only other bridge of this type in the 
United Kingdom being that to connect Widnes 
and Runcorn, and which was inspected at the 
meeting held in those towns in July of last year. 


— — 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MANAGERS OF 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS. 


A MEETING of the Association of Managers 
of Sewage Disposal Works was held in Bradford 
on Saturday last, having been organised by 
the Council of the Yorkshire District. The 
object of the visit to Bradford was to inspect 
the North Bierley and Frizinghall sewage 
works. The President of the Association, 
Mr. Scott Moncrieff, of London, and the Chair- 
man of the Council, Mr. J. T. Hall, of Staines, 
were among those present. 

Meeting at the Town Hall, the members of 
the Association were received by the Mayor 
(Alderman David Wade). Afterwards, with 
Mr. E. J. Smith (Chairman of the Bradford 
Sewage Committee), and Mr. J. Garfield (Sewage 
Works Engineer), as cicerones, the made 
a tour of inspection around the North Bierley 
and Frizinghall works. Before entering upon 
their examination of the latter works hey 
were given a résumé of the position of Bradford 
in the matter of sewage disposal, by Mr. E. J. 
Smith. There were, said Mr. Smith, eleven 
different sewage works in Bradford, but those 
at Frizinghall were the largest. At North 
Bierley the sewage was treated on the septic 
tank and filtration system; at the remaining 
works by chemical precipitation and artificia 
and land filtration. The Frizinghall works 
drained about 11,000 acres. Having given a 
brief description of the processes through 
which the sewage went, the speaker said that 
one of the great difficulties which had had to 
be met was the matter of the sludge, but that 
was now assuming a more amenable aspect, 
the processes employed making possible the 
extraction of from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. of the grease along with the water. The 
grease was sold. Concluding, the speaker 
referred to the acquisition by the Corporation 
of land at Esholt for sewage disposal purposes, 
and said the effluent would be conveyed thither 
in a sewer about 10 ft. in diameter and from 
two and three-quarter to three miles long, 
estimated to cost 150,0002. 

The tour round the works proved of great 
interest to the party, to many of whom the 
grease-extracting processes were new. On the 
completion of their inspection of the works, 
the Association were entertained to tea at the 
offices. At a subsequent meeting, presided 
over by Mr. Scott Moncrieff, Mr. J. Garticld 
read a paper on The Extraction of Grease 
from Sewage.” Having described the methods 
at present in use, Mr. Garfield explained that 
at the Frizinghall works plant was being laid 
down for the extraction of grease by distillation. 
With an experimental plant it had been found 
that practically all the grease could be extracted, 
the cake being left in a dry powder, retaining 
all the nitrogen which it originally had. 

The members of the Association in the 
evening paid a visit to the Exhibition.— York- 
shire Observer. 
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MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, FELLING, NoRTHUMBER- 
LAND.—A fountain, which has been erected in 
Victoria-square, Felling, in commemoration 
of the local men who took part in the South 
African war, was opened on the 4th inst. The 
memorial has been erected, at a cost of 140/., 
by Mr. J. Wilkinson, contractor, Felling, from 
the designs of Mr. H. Miller, architect, 
also of Felling. . 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
' UMMER VISITS: 


II.—CoLcHESTER. 


THE selection of the ancient Roman city of 
Colchester as the scene of the second Summer 
Visit on the llth inst. was in every way an 
unqualified success. In the five hours devoted 
to study a large number of architectural and 
archeological objects of great interest reflecting 
the life and history of the town were inspected, 
ranging in time from the recently-built Town 
Hall back to the fortifications and other remains 
of the Roman occupation. The party was 
fortunate in having various gentlemen specially 
versed in the respective subjects to direct 
attention to the salient points of each. 

At the Town Hall, the architect, Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A., discoursed upon his work and 
the difficulties of the problem to be overcome. 
We have at various times illustrated the design,“ 
and on January 4, 1902, gave an account of the 
materials, the planning, and other matters, so 
that it is only now proposed to refer briefly to 
some general points of interest. A great effort 
had to be made to house the large accommoda- 
tion on the small site and the problem was 
complicated by a variety of street levels and by 
scheming certain parts in connexion with an 
adjoining building. In essentials, the architect 
has succeeded although some sacrifice has been 
made in corridor and staircase space and a 
departure from custom is seen in the placing of 
the large hall on the top floor. The entrances 
and passages are well contrived and cleverly 
adapted to their respective levels. The Moot 
Hall is a well proportioned chamber and found 
to be completely successful in its acoustic 
properties. The general use of white in the 
mural colouring was perhaps felt to be over- 
powering ; this is particularly the case in the 
Council Chamber, in which the absence of toned 
colours not only detracts from the value of the 
painted ceiling but confuses the sense of scale 
of the room. General approval was spontaneous 
as to the interior effects of the law courts, where 
simple, and withal dignified, treatments of oak 
panelling and seating are introduced. From 
an artistic as well as an utilitarian point of view 
the inspection of this municipal building was a 
valuable source of instruction. 

Examples of XI Xth century work were seen 
in the Albert School of Art, the Essex and 
Suffolk Fire Office, with its colonnaded loggia 
spanning the street pavement, and the Church 
of St. Nicholas, a rebuilding work by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. The large Water Tower at the west end 
of the town, comprising a huge iron storage tank 
carried upon brick piers gad arches, is a good 
example of modern engineering. 

Colchester and its district are singularly 
deficient in stone and other natural buildin 
materials, therefore the extensive use of bric 
and plaster is consequently found. Of Georgian 
and Anne architecture examples are so numerous 
that the greater part of the town would seem to 
have been rebuilt, and this activity was probably 
the outcome of the flourishing cloth-makin 
industry which had been introduced by Flemis 
refugees. Under the able idance of Mr. 
Horace Round, Holly Trees and East Hill 
House were visited, both of which have 
splendid gardens, whilst the houses themselves 
are pl close upon the main street—a typical 
arrangement of this period. Dwellings with 
plastered fronts overhanging upper stories and 
semi-circular oriel windows are both plentiful 
and of good detail. Of medieval work much is 
to be seen, and in all cases a general use of brick- 
work has been made with material closely 
resembling the thin Roman bricks, and it is not 
too much to suppose that much of this ancient 
material was largely re-used. The construction 
consisted of brick quoins and arches filled in 
with a rubble of small stones of marine or 
estuarine formation. The Church of St. Giles 
suggests later erection than other specimens, 
such as the tower of St. Martin’s. St. Botolph’s 
Priory is a particularly interesting Norman 
ruin dating from about 1100, having large 
circular piers and arches to the nave whilst the 
west front has a series of interlacing brick 
arches. The west door is probably a little 
later in date, and has stone caps and shafts, 
alternate carved stone and plain brick rings in 
the arch, indicating a careful and sparing use of 
the imported material, and the whole bears a 
striking influence of Roman work. The tower 
of Holy Trinity Church is an unique specimen 
of Saxon work divided by brick string courses 
into three stories and the use of quoins and 
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filling is identical with later building. The 
und story has a straight pointed or gable- 
eaded doorway with brick label and imposts ; 
various narrow single lights are placed on the 
four fronts but the topmost story has double 
lights, each with a brick mullion. The roof 
and wooden cornice are doubtless XVIIIth 
century work. 
Colchester Castle, said to be the largest keep 


in England, was the subject of keen attention, 


and an attractive account of its plan was given 
by Mr. Round. In arrangement it resembles 
the keep of the Tower of London, although in 
size it is twice as large. The surrounding earth- 
work, the original entrance, the vaults, and the 
large stone newelled staircase were pointed out 
amongst a wealth of other archæological infor- 
mation. Part of the castle is used as a library 
and museum and the latter has in certain 
respects the finest collection of Romano- British 
remains in the kingdom. 

Finally the Roman walls and bastions were 
inspected, in which the coursed rubble and brick 
bands are everywhere noticeable. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE first meeting of the London County 
Council after the Whitsuntide recess was held 
on Tuesday in the County Hall, Spring-Gardens, 
Mr. J. W. Benn, Chairman, presiding. 

Marylebone Electric Lighting.— The Finance 
Committee recommended that the Parliamentary 
Committee should take the necessary steps for 
the amendment of the Council’s Money Bill 
of 1904, so as to enable the Council to borrow 
and to lend to the Marylebone Borough Council 
in the event of that Council being empowered 
in this session to borrow for the purchase of a 
ae of the undertaking of the Metropolitan 

ectric Supply Company, Limited, the sum 
of 1.415,00), in substitution for the sum 
of 1,365,000., at present inserted in the Money 
Bill. This was agreed to. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 


Finance Committee, it was a to lend 
Battersea Borough Council 3,866. for prelimi- 
nary expenses in connexion with a housing 


scheme, 3, 195“. for artesian wells at the baths, 
and 4,5007. towards the cost of street improve- 
ments; Fulham Guardians 14,000}. for poor- 
law purposes; Hammersmith Borough Council 
10, 6341. for electric light installation and meters; 
Poplar Borough Council 6, 180“. for paving 


works; and Poplar Guardians 9,610/. for 
poor-law p : 
Conditions of Labour in School Building 


Work.—Sir W. Collins, in answer to a question, 
said that the Council’s conditions of labour, 
etc., would be incorporated in all future contracts 
for school building work. 

Goldsmiths’ Institute, New-cross.—The Educa- 
tion Committee, in reporting on the future of the 
Goldsmiths’ Institute, New-cross, expressed the 
opinion that the retention of the Institute as a 
centre for evening instruction in the higher 
grades was highly important, and they were 
giving further consideration to the question 
of the utilisation of the Institute as a day train- 
ing college. Upon this matter they proposed 
to report fully at a later date. 

Mr. Evan Spicer said there was considerable 
local consternation at the prospect of the closin 
down of the useful work, both educational an 
social, which had been carried on at the Gold- 
smiths’ Institute. In his opinion the proper 
body for carrying on the work there was the 
Council, to whom it ought to have been offered 
instead of to the University of London. 

Sir William Collins associated himself with 
the remarks of Mr. Spicer, and stated that the 
Committee would be in a position to report 
thereon at a later date. 

New Schools, etc.—The erection of a temporary 
school in North Camberwell to accommodate 
300 children was sanctioned. 

The Committee reported that, in order that 
they might be in the position to report upon the 
structural fitness and educational efficiency of 
the non-provided schools, they had arranged 
for a general survey by the inspectors, which 
was now being made. 

It was agreed that, wherever sufficient bathing 
accommodation could be found for the admis- 
sion of scholars of non-provided schools to baths 
the owners of which accepted the swimming 
vouchers of the late School Board, arrangements 
should be made for the extension of the swim- 
ming scheme so as to include the pupils of 
non-provided schools. 

It was decided to proceed with the erection 
of new schools in Gordonbrock-street, Lewisham 


(W. Downs, contractor, 22,8631.), New. end, 
Hampstead (Messrs. E. Lawrance and Sons, 
19,708/.), and Magdalen-street, Rotherithe 
(Messrs. Spencer, Santo and Co., Ltd., 7, 947l.), 
and with enlargemente and improvements 
in the schools at Sydenham-hill-road, Lewis- 
ham (Messrs. J. and C. Bowyer, 10,357), 
William-street, Fulham (Mr. F. G. Minter, 
4,4371.), and Sleaford-street, Clapham (Messrs. 
Stimpson and Co., 9,210V.). 

Teacher of Cabinet-making and Cabinet 
Destgn.—The following recommendation wa; 
agreed to: That Mr. Percy A. Wells be ap- 
pointed in charge of the cabinet-making work 
at the L.C.C. Shoreditch Technical Institute, 
subject to the usual conditions attaching to the 
Council’s service ; that he be required to devote 
the whole of his time to the day and evening 
classes of the Institute with the exception of one 
evening a week to the L.C.C. Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, and such time as may be 
required for the London Day Training College.” 

Architectural Education.—The ucation 
Committee reported that they had received a 
letter from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, stating that they have, after con- 
sultation with education authorities, estab- 
lished a board of architectural education to 
co-ordinate the existing schemes of architec- 
tural education throughout the United Kingdom, 
and to approach the various institutions 
where architectural instruction is given, with 
a view to the adoption of a uniform system of 
training which it is ho to organise ; adding 
that they desire to add representatives from 
the universities and other educational bodies 
to the board as advisory members, and asking 
whether the Council will appoint a representa- 
tive. The Committee recommended, and it 
was (a) That a representative of the 
Council be appointed to serve on the archi- 
tectural education board of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. (b) That Mr. Lewen 
Sh be appointed as the representative of 
the Council. 

Heath Asylum, Bexley—Erectton of Cowsheds. 
—The Asylum Committee reported that they 
had had plans prepared for buildings providing 
the necessary accommodation for forty cows. 
The buildings will be constructed of Fletton 
brick with pantile roof. The estimated cost, 
inclusive of the necessary roads, is 2,780. 
They recommended accordingly, and the 
recommendation was 8 to. 

Glass Shelters.— The Building Act Committee 
recommended that permission be given to 
Messrs. J. Lyons and Co. to erect an iron and 
glass shelter to the entrance of their new 
restaurant in Piccadilly. 

Mr. Jephson moved that the matter be 
referred back, on the ground that if permission 
were given in this case it would have to be 
given to every a 1 with the result that the 
pavements would be covered with shelters. 

Sir Wm. Richmond said it ap to him 
that these shelters were extremely undesirable 
from every point of view, exoepting inasmuch 
as they might protect a few people from the rain. 
He did not say that iron and might not be 
made beautiful, but in this country we were not 
ade pts at it. He had inspected some of the 
existing shelters, and he confessed that more 
hideous monstrosities he had never seen in 
any country in Europe. 

Capt. Hemphill, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, to take the matter back. 

London Building Acts Amendment.—The 
Building Act Committee reported as follows, 
the recommendation being agreed to :— 


“The Council, on November 4, 1902, resolved to 
introduce into Parliament a bill to amend the provi- 
sions of the London uung Act, 1804, relating to 
safety from fire. Subsequently, on March 8, 1908, the 
Council decided not to proceed with the bill, but to 
refer it to the Building Act, Fire Brigade, and Parka - 
mentary Committees with a view to their advising the 
Council, after consultation with such ns and 
authorities as might be desirable, as to ultimate 
form the bill should assume. The bill referred to dealt 
only with the question of safety from fire and left 
untouched many other important questions with 
respect to which the London Building Acts had been 
found to need amendment, and as the Council 
had decided that this bill should not be proceeded 
with in the session of 1903, we felt strongly that 
any amended bill should aim at securing al) the 
important amendments required in the London 
Building Acts. It was not however found practicable 
for three Committees to prepare the material for a bill 
of this character, and the Council on May 26, 1903, 
on the recommendation of the committees concerned, 
rescinded the resolution referring it to those com- 
mittees, on the understanding that the Building Act 
Committee would proceed with the preparation of 
proposals for securing all the amendments required in 
the London Building Acts, conferring with such 
authorities and persons as might be desirable. We 
have accordingly devoted much time and attention to 
this task, in connexion with which we have considered 
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uggestions made by the Fire Brigade, Local Govern- 
ment, Main Drainage, Public Control, and Public 
Health Committees of the Council, by the majority of 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils, and by such bodies 
as the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Surveyors’ Institution, the Institute of Builders, the 
District Surveyors’ Association, and many other bodies. 
The work is one of considerable magnitude and diffi- 
culty, and the time at our disposal has not been sufficient 
to enable us to definitely settle all our proposals for the 
amendment of the Act. It is, however, very important 
that, if possible, the bill should be drafted ina sufficiently 
approved form for circulation to the bodics concerned 
before the Council rises for the summer recess, and to 
enable this to be done we purpose sending on at once 
to the Parliamentary Committee most of our proposals 
with an intimation that the remainder will be 
communicated to them very soniy It is imprac- 
ticable at this stage to give full details, but we purpose 
doing so as soon as possible. We may state, however, 
that our proposals have for their object, inter alia, the 
protection of life from danger by fire, the conferring of 
greater powers on the Council with respect to (a) the 
formation of new streets, (b) the provision of open 
spaces about buildings, especially buildings not 
abutting upon a street, (c) the re-erection of buildings 
within the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of a street to a greater height than the old 
buildings existing on the site, (d) the erection of 
dwelling-houses on land liable to flooding, and the 
remedying of certain other defecta in the Act which ten 
35 experience of its administration has revealed. 

e also purpose seeking powers to enable the Council 
to determine the future building line in sny street, 80 
as to facilitate the gradual widening of congested 
thoroughfares, and we are considering the desirability 
of enabling the Council to make new streets where 
necessary, to continue such widened thoroughfares, or 
to afford through communication. We may state in 
compliance with standing order No. 365, that we are 
advised by the solicitor that the Council has power to 
promote legislation for the purpose in question. We 
recommend that it be referred to the Parliamentary 
Committee to prepare a biil for introduction into 
Parliament in the session of 1905, to amend the 
provisions of the London Building Acta.” 

Motor Car Registration.—The Highways 
Committee reported that the clerk of the 
Council had from April 20 to June 4, 1904, 
registered 506 motor cars and 365 motor cycles, 
thus making the total number of cars and cycles 
registered up to the last-named date 3,420 
and 2,428 respectively. He had also issued 
during the same period 1,338 licences to drive 
motor cars or cycles, and general identification 
marks for motor cars had been assigned to 
seventeen manufacturers or dealers, the total 
number of licero>%s and general identification 
marks issued being 8,533 and 264 respectively. 

Improvements Suspended.—The Improvements 
Committee reported that they had given careful 
consideration to several suggestions which 
had been made to them for county improve- 
ments involving special statutory powers. 
These proposals included numerous important 
and desirable improvements, but after a full 
and careful review of all the facte, and having 
regard to the extent of the Councils present 
financial commitments, they thought it right 
to refrain from advising the Council to seek 
powers in the next session of Parliament in 
connexion with any of the schemes. In view 
of the large amount of work which the Council 
had in hand at the present time, in connexion 
with the reconstruction of existing and the 
construction of new tramways, the Highways 
Committee had also decided not to submit any 
fresh proposals for next session. 

This was agreed to without comment. 

The Council adjourned at seven o’clock. 


— — — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


Tux London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. he names of applicants are given 
between parentheses : — 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Greenwich.—The erection of a pent over the 
entrance to a cottage at the Brook Hospital, 
on the south side of Shooter’s-hill-road, Green- 

wich (Mr. W. T. Hatch for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board).—-Consent. 
ackney, North. — Three houses with bay 
windows and a porch upon the south side of 
Upper Clapton-road, adjoining No. 135, Clap- 
ton- common (Mr. C. Cheston for Mr. W. 
Osment). —Consent. 

Ha m pat ead. -A porch to the entrance to 
„Woodburne.“ Hollycroft-a venue. Hampstead 
(Mr. J. Darch for Mr. H. V. Bate).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—A one-story shop on the north- 
east side of High-road, Kilburn, southward of 
Brondesbury station (Mr. A. Whitelaw for the 
London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany).—Consent. 

ampstead.—A timber-framed porch to 
No. 13, Eton-avenue, Hampstead (Mr. A. F. 
Faulkner for Mr. Willett).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—A deviation from the plans 
approved for the erection of porches, bay win- 
dow, verandah, and projecting truss bracket 


1894 


to No. 58, Kidderpore-avenue, Hampstead, 80 
far as relates to an alteration in the position 
of the house (Mr. T. C. Ovenston for Mr. 
C. Topham). nsent. 

Kennington.—Bay windows and a porch to 
No. 52, Priory-road, South Lambeth (Mr. F. 
Hingston for the Rev. Canon A. Edwards).— 
Consent. 


Leuwisham.—The retention of a wood and 


glass porch at No. 31, Clarendon-road, Lewis- 
ham (Mr. E. Leitch for Mrs. Sweny).—Con- 
sent. 


Lewisham.—Pents to four houses on the 
southern side of Sydenham-park-road, Lewis- 
ham (Mr. H. G. Leslie).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Dwelling-houses with one-story 
shops in front, on the west side of Brockley- 
road, northward and southward of Eddystone- 
road (Messrs. N ea 

Lewisham.—Concrete balconies in front of 
four houses in course of erection on the west 
side of Newlands-park, Lewisham (Mr. H. E. 
Davey for Mr. W. Cooper).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—A bay window in front 
of No. 53, Queen Anne’s-street, Cavendish- 
square, St. Marylebone (Messrs. Young ard 
Hall for Mr. W. Turner).—Consent. 

Pauuaington, South.—A deviation from the 
plans approved for the erection of porches on 
the ground floor, and oriel windows and bal- 
conies on the first and second floors of Nos. 18 
to 23, inclusive, Hyde-park-place, Paddington, 
so far as relates to an alteration to the oriel 
windows on the first floor of No. 18, Hyde- 
park-place (Mr. A. Mitchell Torrance for Mr. 
H. B. Gross).—Consent. 

Peckham.—Three one-story shops upon part 
of the forecourt of No. 18, Rye-lane, Peckham 
(Messrs. Done, Hunter, and Co. for Messrs. 
G. and H. „ 

St. George, Hanover-square.—That permis- 
sion be given to Mr. G. Odone to retain a 
projecting iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to No. 152, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, extending beyond the general line of 
buildings in the street). Agreed. 

Strand. —A sign in front of Craven 
House, Northumberland avenue. Strand 
(Messrs. Yates, Haywood, and Co. for Messrs. 
Simon Brothers).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Pents and half-timber gables 
to twelve semi-detached houses on the east 
side of Enmore-street, Putney, southward of 
Howard’s-lane (Mr. J. C. Radford for Mr. 
E. R. Parry).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Pent in front of a cottage at 
the Grove Hospital on the north side of Black- 
shaw-road, Tooting (Mr. W. T. Hatch for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Porches to eighteen houses on 
the east side of Campion-street, Putney, south- 
ward of Howard’s-lane (Mr. J. C. Radford 
for Mr. A. E. Pierce).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Houses with shops on the 
south side of Mitcham-road, Tooting, between 
“ Woodside” and Melbourne-cottage (Mr. 
W. Bartholomew). —Consent. 

Wand wort. — Houses upon the site of 
„Ra vens wood, Streatham- common (south 
side), Wandsworth (Mr. R. I. H. Pippette for 
Mr. E. J. James). —Consent. 

Wool wich. —That the application of Mr. R. 
Stewart for an extension of the periods within 
which the erection of eighteen houses on the 
north side of Bexley-road, Eltham, eastward 
of Elderslie-road, was required to com- 
menced and completed, be granted.—Agreed. 
Width of Way and Lines of Frontages. 

Kensington, .outh.—A one-story shop upon 
the forecourt of No. 1, Reece-mews, South 
Kensington, to abut upon Harrington-road 
(Mr. J. A. J. Keynes).—Consent. 
Clapham.—That the application of Mr. R. 8. 
Gray, for an extension of the period within 
which the erection of eleven houses with bay 
windows on the east side of Loats-road, and 
seven houses with bay windows on the west 
side of Lyham-road, Clapham, was required 
to be completed, be granted.—Agreed. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Two iron and 
glass shelters at the St. George’s Union Work- 
house, to abut upon Wallis-yard, Buckingham- 
alace-road, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. 
T. Worlock for the Guardians of the St. 
George’s Union).—Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to 
Messrs. W. W. Jenkinson and Co., sanction- 
ing the formation or laying out of new streets 
for carriage traffic upon the Streatham-park 
estate, to fead out of Ullathorne-road, Thrale- 
road, and Aldrington-road, Streatham.—Con- 
sent. 

Space at Rear. 

Chelsea.—The “Swan” public-house, Sloare- 
street, Chelsea, with an open space at the 
rear (Mr. A. H. Mackmurdo).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, West.—A modification of the 
provisions of section 41 with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to 
the proposed erection of an addition at the 


rear of No. 115, High-street, Camden Town, 
St. Pancras, to abut upon Delancy-street (Mr. 
G. H. Luetchford for Mr. E. Parrish).—Con- 


sent. 

Whitechapel.__A_ modification of the pro- 
visions of section 41 with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a block of working-class 
dwellings on the site of Nos. 32, 34, and part 
of No. 56, Pelham- street, Spitalfields, with an 
irregular open space at the rear (Mr. J. R. 
Moore-Smith for Mr. J. Donn).—Consent. 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Bermondsey.—Works in connexion with the 
erection of coal bunkers, boilers, and con- 
Toon at the „ station on the west 
side of The Neckinger, Spa- road, Bermondsey 
(Messrs, Kincaid Waller, Manville, and Daw- 
son for the Council of the Metropolitan 
Borough of Bermondsey).—Consent. 


Means of Escape in Case of Fire. 


Strand.—(a) That the resolutions approving, 
under section 63 of the Act, of the means of 
escape in case of fire proposed to be pro- 
vided on the fifth story of No. 7, Golden- 
square, and consenting, under section 78 of the 
Act, to the erection of a projecting balcony 
in front of Nos. 6 and 7, Golden-square (Mr. 
L. V. Hunt for Messrs. J. B. Ellison and 
Sons, Ltd.) be rescinded. (b) That Mr. L. V. 
Hunt be informed that the Council has con- 
sidered the block, ground, and roof plans, 
front elevation, and section A B., and fifth 
floor plan and section A.B., submitted by him, 
showing the means of escape in case of fire 
proposed to be provided, in pursuance of sec- 
tion 63 of the Act, on the fifth story of No. 
7, Golden-square, Strand, for the persons 
dwelling or employed therein, and that the 
Council will issue a certificate.—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Fulham.—Buildings on the east side of Town- 
mead-road, Fulham (Messrs. Macfarlane, Lang, 
and Co.).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Four projecting oriel win- 
dows and balconies to a building on the north 
side of Wood-street, Westminster (Mr. W. D. 
Caroe for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners).— 
Consent. 

Clapham.—Kight houses on the south side of 
Broomwood-road, Clapham-common, between 
Wroughton-road and Hillier-road (Mr. J. 
Smith).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—An addition at the rear of 
No. 15, Steeles-road, Hampstead, to abut upon 
Eton-villas (Messrs. Bowden Brothers for Miss 
Hossack).-—Consent. 

Westminster.—That the application of Mr. 
W. Flockhart for an extension of the periods 
within which the erection of a projecting door- 
way at a new entrance to a building on the 
north side of Great Peter-street, Westminster, 
eastward of St. Anns-street, was required to 
be commenced and completed, be granted.— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—Porches in front of Nos. 32, 
34, 36, and 38, Hollycroft-avenue, Hampstead 
(Mr. W. J. King).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A one-story addition to No. 107, 
Ringstead-road, Catford, to abut also upon 
Laleham-road (Messrs. Castle and Co. for Mrs. 
Fookes).-—Consent. 

Mile End.—A one-stor 
the forecourt of No. 67, 
(Mr. J. A. Thompson for Mr. W. 
land).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—An iron sign 
to a temporary wood and iron building on the 
south side of Piccadilly, eastwood of the Green 
Park, St. George, anover-square (Messrs. 
Waring and Gillow, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Strand.—A projecting sign at Nos. 1 to 
5, Poland- street. St. James, Westminster 
(Messrs. Bartlett and Ross for the Lacre 
Motor Car Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Waendsworth.—Porches to thirteen houses on 
the west side of Campion-street, Putney, 
southwards of Howard’s-lane (Mr. J. C. Rad- 
ford for Messrs. Sampson Brothers).—Consent. 

St. George-tn-the-Kast.—A building on the 
south side of Wellclose-square, St. George-in- 
the-East (Messrs. Nash and Detmar for The 
Tower Tea Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Ham pstead.—A bay window in front of No. 
26. Ellerdale-road ampstead (Mr. V. H. 
King for Dr. A. H. Thompson).—Refused. 

Lewisham.—A porch and projecting hood, 
projecting roof over cantbay to the first floor, 
and a wooden-faced gable with hanging tiles, 
to a proposed detached house on the north side 
of owther-hill, Brockley-park, Lewisham 
(Mr. T. M. Garrood for Mr. A. F. Randall).— 
Refused. 

Lewisham.—A one-story addition to No. 
145, Sunderland-road, Lewisham, to abut upon 
Perry-vale (Mr. J. T. Hodson).—Refused. 

Lewisham.—A one-story addition to ‘‘ Van- 
couver House, Dacres- road, Lewisham, to 
abut upon Inglemere-road (Messrs. Hennell 
and Son for Mr. W. King).—Refused. 


shop upon part of 
lobe-road, Mile End 
H. Way- 
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Strand.—Two projecting signs in front of 
No. 26, Charing-cross, Strand (Mr. J. N. 
Taylor for the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany).—Refused. 
Wandeworth.t—A one- sto 
of the forecourt of No. 247 
road. Furey. (Messrs. A. W. 


shop upon part 
pper Richmond: 
aylor and Co. 


for Mr. P. F 
Wandsworth.—Five houses with projecting 
shop fronts on the south side of Franciscan- 


road, eastward of Gassiott-road, Lower Toot- 
ing, Wandswortn (Mr. W. Bartholomew for 
Mr. P. Miller).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 

Deptford.—A deviation from the plans ap- 
proved for the erection of buildings on the 
north and south sides of Blake-street, Dept- 
ford, so far as relates to the alteration in the 
position of the boundary fence at the east 
end of the 8 on the north side of the 
street (Mr. R. Robertson for the Housing of 
the Working Classes Committee).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—Buildings on the east and 
west sides of a roadway leading out of the 
north side of Farleigh-road, Hackney, between 
Nos. 3 and 5, with external walls and fore- 
court fence at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of such roadway (Mr. G. H. 
Capper for Mr. A. C. Jackson).—Consent. 

ensington, South.t—Retention of a studio 
on the south-west side of Seymour-place, Ful- 
ham-road, Kensington, with a forecourt fence 
at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of Seymour-place (Mr. 

. H. B. Quennell for Messrs. Ramsden and 
Carr).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—One-story buildings at the rear 
of No. 118, Rushey-green, Catford, with ex- 
ternal walls at less than the prescribed dis- 
tance from the centre of the roadway of 
Holbeach-road (Messrs. Hatch and Hatch for 
Messrs. Lorimer and Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Kensington, South.t—An addition at the 
rear of Campden-lodge, Campden-hill-road, 
Kensington, to abut upon Tor-gardens, with 
a boundary fence at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of 
Tor-gardens (Messrs. Chesterton and Sons for 
Dr. R. Batten).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 


Brizton.—An iron and glass photographic 
studio at the rear of No. 28, Coldharbour-lane, 
Brixton, to abut upon Crawford-street (Mr. 
E. J. Wallis for Mr. G. Turner).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 
St. George-in-the-East.—An addition to No. 
42, Berner-street, Commercial-road, St. George- 


in-the-East (Mr. J. R. Moore-Smith for Mr. J. 
Donn).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to 
Mr. C. W. Braine sanctioning the formation 
or laying out of new streets for carriage trattio 
out the the east side of Merton-road, Wands- 
worth, and, in connexion therewith, the widen- 
ing of a portion of Merton-road (for the 
Wandsworth and Putney Gas Light and Coke 
Company).—Agreed. 

Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
J. M. Kennard sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of a new street for carriage traffic 
to lead from Sunderland-road to Church-road, 
Perry-vale, Lewisham (for Mr. E. C. Christ- 
mas).—Agreed. 


Space at Rear. 


Kensington, South. -A modification of the 
provisions of section 41 with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to 
the poroen erection of a building at No. 
40, Hyde-park-gate, Kensington (Mr. R. J. 
Worley).—Agreed. 

Southwark, West.—An addition at the rear 
of Nos. 21 and 23, St. George’s-road, South- 
wark).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—A modification of the provisions 
of section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of a building at No. 113, The 
Stowage, Deptford, with an irregular open 
space at the rear (Mr. J. Webster for Messrs. 
May and Roberts).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—_A_ modification of the pro- 
visions of section 41 with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a building on the south side 
of Franciscan-road, Lower Tooting, with an 
irregular open space at the rear (Mr. W. Bar- 
tholomew).—Consent. 


Space at Rear and Projections. 


W hitechapel.—Buildings upon a site abuttin 
upon the north side of Whitechapel-road an 
west side of Brady-street, Whitechapel, with 
open spaces at the rear, and with projecting 
pilasters (Mr. H. L. Florence for the White- 
chapel and Bow Railway Company).—Con- 
sont. 


Deviations from Certified Plans. 


Holborn.—Deviations from the plan certified 
by the district surveyor, so far as relates to 
the proposed rebuilding of Nos. 175 and 
176, Drury-lane, Holborn (Mr. W. Woodward 
for Mr. M. Pearson).—Consent. 

Means of Escape from Top of High Buildings. 

Hoxton.—That Messrs. Bradshaw and Gass 
be informed that the Council has considered 
the drawings submitted by them on behalf of 
the Trustees of the Leysian Mission, showin 
the means of escape in case of fire, propose 
to be provided in pursuance of section 63 of 
the Act, on the sixth story of the Leysian 
Mission-buildings, City-road, for the persons 
dwelling or employed therein. . . and that the 
Council will issue a certificate under the 
section.—Agreed. 

The recommendations marked t are contrary 
to the views of the local authority. 


— . — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS.—At a Special General Meeting 
of this Society held on the 3rd inst., te 
discuss the question of statutory qualification 
of architects, the following resolution was 
passed :— 

That we, the members of the Leicester and 
Leicestershire Society of Architects at a Special 
General Meeting held on June 3rd, 1904, are of 
the opinion that the general principle of statutory 
qualification of architects, if carried through 
on the initiative of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, is desirable in the best interests of 
architecture and those who practise it.“ 


— —— — 
Illustrations. 


SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE illustrations of sculpture in these 
two plates are from photographs 
lent to us by the artists. 
= They are all referred to in the first 

article in this issue, on “Sculpture at the 

Royal Academy.” 


LECTERN, MINEHEAD CHURCH. 


Tuis lectern was made by Mr. Nelson Dawson 
for Minehead Church, where it is now in use. 

It is made of forged iron enriched with 
brass, the desk being of oak. In the centre 
panel is a figure of St. John the Baptist; in 
the side panels are two angels. The lower 
panel is filled with a design of vine and grapes. 

All these are of solid brass, and left bright 
to contrast with the wrought iron. 


BURTON HALL, CHESTER. 


Tuts house is now being built for Mr. 
Henry Gladstone, by Messrs. White and Son, 
of Liverpool. Portions of the former house 
are incorporated in the west wing, forming the 
drawing-room, library, and bedrooms over. 

The scheme includes a considerable amount 
of work in terraces and . An 
enclosed forecourt is formed on the north front 
with a new approach road from the village. 
Beyond the forecourt is a raised terrace garden 
with lily pool, on the east side of which some 
old farm buildings are being adapted for 
potting shed, mushroom house, fruit room, 
etc. The north side of the terrace garden is 
formed by new stabling, and the west side is 
enclosed with a stone wall. The terraces on 
the west and south sides are in two stages, 
the ground falling from north-ecst to south-west, 
and the principal views being south and west. 
The house is faced with red sandstone quarried 
on the estate. The double entrance corridor, 
the music room, and parts of the dining-room 
and boudoir are vaulted in breeze concrete. 
The stairs are of concrete with oak treads. 
The roofs are covered with green Westmorland 
slates, and the ridging is of lead. The fountain 
court is plastered between tile dressings. 
The architects are Messrs. Nicholson and 
Corlette, of London. 


“ FRAMEWOOD,” STOKE POGES. 


Tuis house is being built from the designs of 
Mr. Gerald C. Horsley. The materials are 
Lawrence's Bracknell bricks, and stone 
windows on the ground floor. The roof and 
hanging tiles are red and are hand-made. 

The contractors are Messrs. Holloway Bros. 


VILLA GUARDAMUNT, ST. MORITZ. 


Tris villa was erected last year at St. Moritz, 
in the Upper Engadine Valley, Switzerland. 


It is situated on an elevated site above the 
village, 6,800 ft. above sea level, and in conse- 
quence is exposed to considerable variations 
of temperature. The lower part of the house 
is of granite obtained from the neighbouring 
mountains, whilst the upper floors are entirely 
constructed of wood. e roof is of rough green 
stone slates laid in diminishing courses. 

The building is a combination of Swiss 
methods of construction with English require- 
ments of to-day. The outer shell is formed of 
long baulks of timber 10 n. by 44 in. grooved and 
tongued together, and halved and notched at 
the angles. The inner shell is attached to the 
outer shell by dovetailed runners to allow for 
the unequal shrinkage of external and internal 
woodwork. There is also an airspace of 2} in. 
between the two shells, and a layer of isolation 
paper, together with one of brown paper and 
two of canvas, and some parts of the house are 
panelled in oak. The house is rendered fire- 
proof in accordance with Swiss building regula- 
tions, and is heated by stoves and fireplaccs, all 
leading to one central flue stack. 3 

The masonry work was built by Gebrüder 
Capretz, and the wooden building was con- 
structed at Chiir, in the Grisons, thence brought 
by rail to St. Moritz, where it was erected by 
Herr J. P. Fopp, who was also responsible for 
the whole of the furniture. Both house and 
furniture were erected from the designs and 
under the supervision of Mr. H. Inigo Triggs, of 
London. 

— eoe 


COMPETITIONS. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
—At a meeting of the Governors of this School, 
held on the 9th inst., the awards made on the 
plans submitted by the competing architecta 
were as follows: — First premium, 100l., to 
Messrs. Russell and Cooper, 11, Gray’s Inn- 
square, London ; second premium, 50L., to Mr. 
Francis, W. Bedford, 22, Old Burlington- 
street, London; third premium, 257., to Messrs. 
Ashford and Gladding, 19, New-street, Birming- 
ham. The plans were open for public exhibition 
at the Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, daily 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. until 
the 16th inst. The number of plans submitted 
in the competition was 117, ard tke asses or 
wa; Mr. John Bilson, cf Hull. 


— — — 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MODEL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS SET BY THE 
SANITABY InstTiTuTe. (The Sanitary Publish- 
ing Company. 28. 6d.) 

Near OXFORD: a popular historical and 
architectural Handbook. By the Rev. H. T. 
Inman, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) 


— . — 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Tue British Compo-board Company send 
us a pamphlet giving particulars about 
Compa bord (which has been tefore noticed 
in our pages), with some illustrations of 
buildings in which it has been used. We 
may repeat what we have before said, that 
for many situations Compo-board appears 
to be an excellent, cleanly, and sanitary 
way of covering the inside of a room or & 
warehouse, and is well worth attention for 
that object. 

Messrs. John Harper and Co. (Willenhall) 
send us a description and price-list of their 
patent pivot hinges (Doman’s patent). The 
advantages claimed for the-e hinges are that 
they are easily fixed, and the doors and gates 
can be hung flush with the st without 
cutting away any of the woodwork. “The 
pins and straps are welded together in such 
a way that when fixed in their sockets sagging 
or dropping becomes impossible, and the door 
or gate will ever remain firm and upright. 
These hinges, being constructed on the pivot 
rinciple, are almost frictionless (the only 
friction being at the point of the pin in the 
lower socket), so that the heaviest doors or 
gates can be opened or closed with the greatest 
ease.” As we have not seen an actual specimen 
of the hinge in position, we cannot undertake 
to say how far these claims are borne out. 
The double-strap pivot gate hinge looks in the 
illustration a very workmanlike fitting for 
heavy gates; to say that it cannot sag when 
once fixed,” however, is assuming that the 
attachment to the gate post does 5 at 
all, which cannot always be assumed. The 
hinges would look better if the useless star 
“ornaments” were omitted. The catalogue 
also shows a good set of steel gutter brackets. 
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DISCUSSION ON PLENUM VENTILATION. 
Sm. —In consequence of the late hour at 
which this was taken last Monday at the R.I.B.A. 
there was no time in which to reply to the 
criticisms thereon, but, with the sanction and 
spproval of the President, our reply will be given 
in the next number of the RIBA. Journal, 
and until this has been perused we trust 
judgment may be withheld. 
WILLIAM HENMAN and 
THomas Cooprr, architects. 
Henry Lea and Sox, 
Consulting Engineers. 


“A CITY TOWER OF HEALING.” 


Str,---Professor Beresford Pite's design, 
published in your last issue, is of particular 
interest to me, because I have long thought 
that the skyscraper afforded the very best 
solution of the problem of hospital accommo- 
dation in London, and other large cities. 

It is a pity, however, to spoil a good idea 
by illustrating it with a plan open to criticism 
upon sO many points. No doubt it is only a 
rough sketch intended as a key to the draw- 
ing; but the value of the idea will be 
appraised upon the practicability of the plan 
rather than the appearance of the building. 

In the first place, the cruciform plan for 
hospitals (notwithstanding the Victoria Hos- 
pul. at Glasgow, and University College 

ospital, in London) has but few points to 
recommend it; the strongest being economy 
of means of access to the ward blocka. In 
this particular plan, by the way, four stair- 
cases and four fikts are shown in the centre, 
whereas one, or at most two, in that position 
would ha ve been sufficient. It would be neces- 
ary to provide another at the further end of 
each ward block, otherwise they would be 
veritable death-traps in case of fire. 

Then it is to be noted that the towers at 
the ends of the wards are to contain operat- 
ing theatres, sanitary offices, and ward 
kitchens. In the perspective it would appear 
that the first and third are wisely omitted in 
favour of open balconies. 

It is difficult to say upon what scale the 
buildings are drawn. Measured by that im- 
mediately below the plan, the wards would be 
about 50 ft. wide; and the length of the beds 
(which are shown under the windows), if 
taken as a guide, would appear to bear out 
this very unusual width. 

Apart from these matters, Professor Pite has 
done good service in bringing the matter once 
more to the front and illustrating it by a 
sketch, which will go far to stir the imagina- 
tion of those who have, or may have, to deal 
with the problem of hospital accommodation 
in large cities. A. Saxon SNELL. 


— — — 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THe usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Managers was held on Saturday last week at 
the Offices of the Board, Victoria Embank- 
ment, Mr. Scovell presiding. 

Leavesden Asylum.—On the recommendation 
of the Finance Committee, it was agreed to 
apply to the Local Government Board for an 
order authorising the expenditure of 1,800/. on 
the execution of certain work at the laundry 
at this asylum. 

South-Eastern Ambulance Station.—The 
Works Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, that Messrs. W. H. Barber and Sons 
be appointed to measure certain variations on 
Mr. W. Reason's contract for additional 
accommodation for nurses at this station. 

Western Hospital.— Ihe Engineer-in-Chief 
submitted a plan for the provision of addi- 
tional male staff mess-room and store accom- 
modation at this soap ite and, on the re- 
commendation of the Committee, the plan was 
adopted and forwarded to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Eastern Hospital.— The Works Committee 

rted having received a communication from 
Meista. Hayward Bros.. and Eckstein, whose 
tender was accepted for the erection of fire- 
escape staircases, both at the Eastern and the 
South-Western Hos itals, stating that by an 
error their tender forms for those works had 
become transposed while being filled up, and that 
their tenders ought, respectively, to have been 
for the South-Western Hospital, 570/., and 
for the Eastern Hospital, 6997. and not vice 
verea. They further stated that, whilst they 
were prepared to carry out the works at the 
Eastern Hospital for the sum of 699l., which 
would have been the amount of their tender 
if the error had not occurred, they were not 
nrepared to sign the contract at the amount at 
which their tender was accepted by the Board. 

the recommendation of the Committee, it 
was agreed to accept the revised tender. 


be advisable. 
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Darenth Asylum.—The Asylums Committee 
reported that the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
who recsaty visited the asylum, urged the im- 
portance of replacing certain windows in the 
ground floor dormitories by doorways for use 
as fire exits, and suggested that oross-walis 
should be built in the corridor subways to 
prevent them from acting as flues in an outbreak 
of fire. In reporting on the matter, the 
Darenth Sub-Committee said :—“ The question 
of fire exits was earefully considered by us in 
connexion with the report of the Commis. 
sioners last year. We then formed the opinion 
that the value of the new doors as fire exits 
would not be sufficient to justify the large 
expenditure which would incurred in their 

rovion. But, as the Commissionęrs still 
eel that doors should be provided, we suggest 
that one window in each of the ground floor 
dormitories of blocks 6 and 8 should be con- 
verted into a doorway by the removal of the 
lower sash of the window and the brick wall 
from the sill to the floor, and by fixing a door 
to open outwards. As regards the provision 
of cross walls in the corridor subways, we 
agree that some protection of this sort would 
e, therefore, suggest that a 
4-in. wall should be erected across the subway 
leading from the male to the female side of 
the asylum, and that fire-proof doors should 
be placed at the foot of each of the stairways 
leading up from the subway.“ On the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, it was agreed 
to sanction the execution of the work sug- 
gested, and the matter was referred to the 
Works Committee to be dealt with. The Com- 
mittee reported that the tar paving in many 
of the airing courts of the asylum was badly 
perished, and it was agreed to execute the 
necessary repairs at a cost of 386/. 

Eastern and Western Hospitals—Internal 
Telephones.—lt was agreed that a system of 
internal telephones should be installed in both 
these hospitals, in accordance with schemes 
prepared by the Engineer-in-Chief. The esti- 
mated cost is 280/. for the Eastern Hospital, 
and 300/. for the Western Hospital. 

Supply of ctectricity.—It was agreed to 
accept the following charges for the supply of 
electricity to the hospitals: —Hackney Borough 


Council, for the supply of electricity 
to the Eastern Hospital and Ambu- 
lance Station, at the rates of 4d. 
per unit for current for lighting pur- 


poses (subject to cortain discounts), and 2d. 
per unit net for power purposes. Fulham 
Borough Council, for the supply of electricity 
to the Western Hospital and Ambulance 
Station, at the rate of per unit for 
an average consumption of 12 units per 
8 c. p. lamp per annum; 4d. per unit for an 
average consumption of between 12 and 
24 units per 8 c. p. lamp per annum; and 2d. 
per unit for all units consumed over and above 
an average of 24 units per 8 c.p. lamp per 
annum. 

Western Hospital.—It was also agreed to 
enlarge the engineers’ and oH shops 


| at this hospital at a cost of 250 


Fountain Hospital.—It was decided to retain 
the building, known as the architect’s office, 
and to treat it with fire-resisting material. 
Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle and Son submitted 
an estimate of 165/. for the work. 
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The Student's Column. 


ARCH ES.— XXIV. 


Is stated in Article XXIII., arch 
: centring is built of different 
materials, and must always be 
specially designed to suit the con- 
ditions of every given case. 

In the present article we describe and illus- 
trate some types of arch centring commonly 
used, and also give examples from actual 

ractice. As a matter of convenience, the 
ollowing notes refer only, except where other- 
wise stated, to the construction of the separate 
ribs forming the chief members of the centring. 

Solid Timber Ribs.—For small arches of low 
rise, the rib may be formed of two planks (as 
in Fig 100, where the arch is of 10 ft. span and the 
rise 1 ft. 4 in. The plank a a is 11 in. wide 
and 2 in. thick, while the plank ö, of the same 
thickness, is 11 in. wide at the crown, and 
trimmed to suit the curve of the arch. The 
two planks are joined by cleats which are 
fastened by nails, as shown in the figure. 
Ribs of this kind should be placed about 2 ft. 
6 in. apart, and carried on longitudinal timbers 
held in position by vertical posts, standing 
on planks laid in the earth, or otherwise sup- 
porte On the upper surfaces of the ribs the 


aggings are laid in position, as indicated in 
Fig. 100. 
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Built-up Timber Ribs.—For arches of 10 ft. 
to 30 ft. span with small rise, the rib is often 
formed of two or three thicknesses of short 
boards fitted and fastened together so as to 
follow the curve of the arch approximately, as 
in Fig. 101. The outer edges are then trimmed 
so as to be concentric with the intrados of the 
arch ring, leaving room for the attachment of 
the laggings. Such ribs are generally spaced 
about t. 6 in. apart, anil supported b 
longitudinal rails and posts, as before described. 
The separate thicknesses of the ribs may be 
bolted, screwed, or nailed together according 
to circumstances, and sometimes it is advisable, 
for the sake of securing additional stiffness, 
to bolt steel coverplates over the joints, as 
shown in Figs. 102 and 103. 

Built-up ribs possess great strength, and two 
fer ae given by Trautwine may here be 
usefully quoted. 

In the first of these the centring was applied 
to a semi-circular arch of 35 ft. span, the 
ring being 2 ft. thick. Each rib consisted 
of two thicknesses of 2-in. plank, in lengths of 
about 6.5 ft., treenailed together so as to 
break joint. Each piece of plank was 12 in. 
wide at the middle, and 8 in. wide at each end, 
the top edge being cut to suit the curve of the 
arch. The treenails were of 1.25 in. diameter, 
and twelve of them were used to each length of 

lank. These ribs were placed 17 in. apart 

om centre to centre, and were steadied in 
position by bridging e of l-inch board, 
at each joint of the planks, or about 3.25 ft. 
apart. Headway for traffic being necessary 
under the arch, there were no chords to unite 
the opposite feet of the ribs. The ribs were 
covered with close board-lagging, which aleo 
assisted in bracing them transversely. As 
the arch approached about two-thirds of its 
height on each side—during construction—the 
ribs began to sink at the haunches and rise at 
the crown. This was rectified by loading the 
crown with stone to be used in completing the 
arch, which was then finished without further 
trouble. 

In the seco-d example, the centring was 
employed in the contruction of an elliptical 
arch of 60 ft. span with a rise of 15 ft., the 
ring being 3 ft. ‘thick at the crown and 4 ft. at 
the springing. Each frame of the centre was a 
simple rib 6 in. thick, composed of three thick- 
nesses of 2-in. oak plank, in lengths varying 
from 7 ft. to 15 ft., to suit the curve of the arch, 
and at the same time to preserve a width of 
about 16 in. at the middle of each length and 
of 12 in. at each of its ends. The segments 
broke joints, and were well treenailed together 
with from ten to sixteen treenails to each 
length. These ribs (the ends of which were not 
connected by chords) were placed 18 in. apart, 
centre to centre, and were steadied in position 
by board bridging-pieces, | ft. long, at intervals 
ar 5 ft. When the arch stones had been built 
to within about 12 ft. of each other near the 
middle of the span, the sinking of the crown 
and the rising at the haunches had become 
so great that it was thought necessary to 
insert pieces of 12-in. square oak at intervals 
which were wedged against the arch stones at 
their ends, thus relieving the centring of a strain 
which threatened its safety. The arch was then 
finished in sections between the timbers, 
which were removed one by one as the 
masonry was completed. 

While centring with ribs of the construction 
here described is very strong, it is lacking in 
stiffness, and for this reason there is some 
risk that, owing to its flexibility, the stability 
of the arch may be endangered during 
erection, and that the adhesion of the mortar 
may be partly destroyed, thus leading to a 
permanent diminution in the strength of the 
completed arch. 

Built-up ribs have been largely used in tunnel 
construction for spans varying from 20 ft. to 
30 ft., precautions being generally taken to 
make sound joints, and to bolt the segments 
firmly together. 

For a 25-ft. arch the timber segments should 
be of 3-in. plank in pieces 5 ft. 6 in. long, 14 in. 
wide at the middle and 8 in. wide at the ends, 
secured with -in. bolts through the timber, 
and 3-in. bolts through the steel coverplates 
and timber between them. The coverplates 
should be at least 14 in. long by 8 in. wide. 
Two thicknesses of 3-in. plank will be sufficient 
under ordinary circumstances, but if the earth 
pressure is considerable, as it often is in tunnel 
construction, three thicknesses should be used 
It is always desirable to connect the ends of 
the ribs by timber ties, which may be formed 
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by nailing two boards on each side of the ribs. 
Ties of this kind are useful in preventing any 
tendency of the ribs to spread in an outward 
direction and so to press against the masonry, 
thereby interfering with the subsequent 
striking of the centring. Such ties are also 
useful for keeping the ribs in form while they 
are being conveyed to, and placed in position. 
Braced Timber Ribs.—By the addition of a 
horizontal chord and a vertical tie to the 
type of timber rib shown in Fig. 100, we have 
a simple t of braced rib as illustrated in 
Fig. 103, which represents the centring used for 
the construction of the Vosburg Tunnel on 
the Lehigh Valley Railway, U.S.A. It will 
be seen that the two ends of the rib are united 
by a timber chord formed of two planks 
between wi ich and the crown is a vertical tie, 
the whole forming a simple but fairly rigid truss. 
The joints of the timber segments are secured 
iby steel coverplates, as shown in the figure. 
For the purpose of giving greater stiffness, 
the rib may be further braced, as indicated in 
Figs. 104, 105, and 106, or by any desirable 
modifications of these simple designs. The 
.exact form of bracing for adoption is sometimes 
overned by the width of the passage required 
‘beneath the arch for constructional or other 
pu . The rib in Fig. 104 is supported only 
at the ends, leaving a clear passage almost the 
full width of the span ; that in Fig. 105 can be 
supported only at the ends, but sometimes it 
may be desirable to place a post in the middle, 
as indicated by dotted lines; and that shown 
in Fig. 106 may be supported at two inter- 
mediate points as well as at the ends. It may 
here be noted that as the masonry near the spring- 
ing of a semi-circular arch is self-supporting, 
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FIG. 
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it can be laid up to a certain level without 
the aid of centring, hence the latter need not 
extend down to the springing. An illustretion 
of this is afforded by Fig. 103. 

For large spans, simple types of the braced 
rib do not afford sufficiently rigid support, and 
resort must be made to more elaborate forms 
of bracing, of which some diagrams are here 
given. The mechanical principles underlying 
the design of such trusses are fully discussed in 
numerous text-books on roof and bridge con- 
struction, and need not be entered upon in this 
series of articles. 

Figs. 107, 108, and 109 show three commonly- 
used trussed ribs, providing ample strength and 
rigidity. The rib represented in Fig. 107 
affords a clear passage nearly the full width 
of the arch and for this reason may often be 
more convenient for adoption than the form 
shown in Fig. 108. Fig 109 represents the 
type of cous employed for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway Bridge at New Brunswick, N. J. 

Fig. 110 is a diagram of the centring designed 
by Sir Charles Hartley for the Gros venor Bridge 
at Chester, in which most of the supports were 
struts radiating from iron shoes fixed on the top 
of the sear pita stone piers, of which there 
were four in the length of the span. The struts 
were stiffened by waling pieces spaced at 
distances varying from 10 ft. to 12 ft. apart 
vertically, and the back pieces consisted of two 
thicknesses of 44-in. planka: 

Fig. 111 is a diagram of the centring employed 
for the erection of Waterloo Bridge. The 
centring consisted of inclined struts in pairs. 
Each joint in the back pieces A to E was in- 
dependently supported by a pair of struts of its 
own, springing from the striking plate at F. 
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At points where several of these struts inter- 
sected, as at H and I, they were connected by 
suitable cast-iron shoes, while at other . of 
intersection they were simply note and 
bolted together. Additional stiffening pieces 
were added, as shown in the diagram. The 
striking plates were longitudinal and inclined, 
and were supported on struts springing from 
the stepped bases of the bridge piers. 

Fig. 112 exemplifies trussed girder centring 
as used in the construction of London Bridge. 
In this case direct support was given for 
distance of about one-fourth of the span, while 
across the middle half the rib was a diagonally 
braced girder of great stiffness. 

Steel centring is sometimes used under con- 
ditions when timber would be unsuitable, or 
impracticable. The type of construction is well 
illustrated by the centring employed in con- 
nection with the King Edward VII. Bridge at 
Kew. Owing to the requirements of the Thames 
Conservancy, it was found n to make 
use of steel centring, which soraiated of curved 
ribe, as represen in Fig. 113, which shows 
half the rib for the middle span of the bridge. 
The ribs were supported at the pointe A and 
and at two 5 points on the other 
half of the span. h rib was a curved girder, 
built up of steel plates and angles, having an 
average depth of 3 ít. 7 in., and a width of | ft. 
4in. The girders were delivered in five sections, 
two at each end being riveted up on the site, 
floated out on barges to the required positions, 
and then hoisted up to their temporary support. 
The middle section was also floated out, sted 
up, and temporarily supported by projecting 
coverplates on the side sections, the remaining 
coverplates being afterwards riveted on. 
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The details of the top and bottom plates of 

ae ot a are diagrammatically represented in 
ig. 113. 

The width of the bridge between the parapets 
is 55 ft., and eleven ribs were employed beneath 
each arch, spaced 5 ft. 7 in. centre to centre. 
Details of the bracing between the ribs are shown 
in Fig. 114, where the two upper sketches 
relate to the bracing at the intermediate sup- 
ports, such as at the point A in Fig. 113, and the 
two lower sketches relate to the bracing at the 
stiffeners elsewhere along the ribs. The weight 
of each rib for the centre span was twenty-three 
tons. 

It will be seen that when completed the 
centring practically constituted a steel arch 
of great strength and stiffness, the ends being 
carried at the springings by timber framework 
built up on the footings of the piers. The ends 
of the ribs rested upon a 14. in. square horizontal 
timber, between which and the top timber of 
the framework hard wood wedges were inserted 
in pairs beneath each rib. The intermediate 
supports below the points A and B (Fig. 113) 
consisted of two rows of piles placed 9 in. apart, 
these piles being driven about 7 ft. below 
foundation level. Cast-iron saddles were 
bolted to the ribs at the point A, so as to give a 
horizontal bearing surface of adequate area, 
and between these saddles and the top timber 
of the piling, wedges and sand boxes were placcd. 
These sand boxes will be described when refer- 
ence is made to the striking of arch centres. 

After the ribs had been finally fixed in posi- 
tion and braced together, a 4-in. timber lining 
was bolted to the top flanges to correct any 
slight irregularities in the curvature of the 
centring, and across this lining, laggings of 8-in. 
by 4-in. timbers were spiked. 

For the purpose of obviating any risk of 
‘undue stress or of opening at the bed joints of 
the arch, in consequence of deflection of the 
centring, some of the joints were left dry, small 
timber wedges being inserted to maintain the 
spacing, and when the arch had been com- 
pletely built these joints were filled with mortar. 


— — — 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Brooxer:—We have to announce the 
death, very suddenly, on June 6, at East 
Dulwich, of Mr. James William Brooker, 
aged fifty-one years, of No. 13, Rail- 
way-approach, London Bridge, S. E., and of 
“ Durlstone,’’ Brockley Park, architect and 
surveyor. Mr. Brooker was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in 1887, and a Fellow in 1892; he also 
held a certificate of competency to act as an 
official surveyor. Amongst his chief profes- 
sional works during the past twenty years or 
so are comprised the following: — Buildings in 
Finsbury-pavement for the Finsbury Estates 
Company, in 1883-4; residences in Vine Court- 
road, Sevenoaks: business premises in Den- 
man-street, London Bridge, and (Nos. 173-4) 
in High-street, Shoreditch; houses in Grove- 
vale, East Dulwich; Dock-street, E.; Half 
Moon-lane, Herne-hill; Brockley-rise; Lewis- 
ham; and elsewhere in the southern suburbs; 
buildings on the Sayer-street and Lion-street 
area, Walworth; ne Penge New Tabernacle, 
with alterations and improvements, for the 
trustees of the «h»rel in Manle-road, Penge; 
and the Imperial Hall in Grove-vale, East 
Dulwich, for the Hall Finance Syndicate. Mr. 
Brooker was employed in the laying-out for 
building purposes of various properties in 
Dulwich and the vicinity. and made the plans 
and designs for the rebvilding of several lees 
hotels and public-houses, amongst them being 
the Coach and Horses.“ in Clerkenwell: the 
„Duke of Devonshire” hotel, with extensive 
additions, in Balham High-road; the Spanish 


Patriots.“ in Lower Marsh. Lambeth; the 
„George.“ on Tower hill. E. C.: the 
„ Pagoda,” in Bermondsey New. road; and 


the Hop Polo,“ in Bridge- road. Hammer- 
smith. 

Mr. J. V. MelxrosfH.— The death is reported 
of Mr. John Y. McIntosh, architect, at Spark- 
bridge, near Greenodd, in Crake Valley, at 
the age of fifty-four. Mr. McIntosh had been 
architect for a number of the schools 
in the borough, schools at Ulverston, the 
buildings belonging to the Barrow Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd. and for 1.umerous minor 
buildings. His latest work was the Hotel 
Majestic, near the General Post Office, which 
is nearing completion. 


— — 


New RecreATION GROUND. NOTTINGHAM.— 
The new Radford recreation ground, at Not- 
tingham. was opened recently. The grounds 
have been laid out from the plans of Mr. 
F. B. Lewis, the City Architect. and the cost 
of the work has been about 5.0004. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Unrrep MerHopist FREE CHURCH AND 

Schools, Seven Kines, E.—The competitive 
designs, submitted by Messrs. George Baines 
and R. Palmer Baines, of London, have been 
adopted for this church and schools, and 
the first portion of the building, which em- 
braces the nave of the church, including tower 
and temporary apse, etc., is to be proceeded 
with at once; also the school-room and two 
classrooms from a portion of the scheme. 
The estimated cost of this first portion is 
3,641/. The materials are to be facings in red 
brick, with dressings in Bath stone. The 
tender submitted by Mr. C. North, which 
amounts to 3,488/., has been accepted. 
_ WESLEYAN CHAPEL, DavyHULME—On the 11th 
inst., the stone-laying ceremony took place in 
connexion with the new Wesleyan chapel which 
is being built in Brook-road. The chapel is 
to cost 4,500/., and provide seating accom- 
modation for 700 worshippers. Land has been 
secured in the rear for a lecture hall and 
class-rooms. Externally the building is faced 
with Accrington bricks, the mouldings and 
dressings being in 55 terra - cotta. 
Messrs. Smith and Matley, Manchester, were 
the architects. 

NEW Miss ox Hat, Wokczs TER. — The new 
mission hall, which has been erected in 
Victoria-a venue, Worcester, was opened 
recently. The new building, which is designed 
in the late Gothic style, has been erected of 
red brick with white stone facings. -The plans 
were prepared by Mr. A. Hill Parker, archi- 
tect, and the work was carried out by Messrs. 
Bromage and Evans, contractors. 

WESLEYAN MeEmoriAL Hatt, Densy Date.—A 
new Wesleyan Sunday School and Queen 
Victoria- Memorial Hall was opened on the 
llth inst, at Denby Dale. The building, 
which is estimated to cost 4,000/., will accom- 
modate 600 persons. The style is Renaissance, 
and the principal entrance is to sur- 
mounted by a statue of Queen Victoria. The 
work has n carried out from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. G. Moxon, architect, Barnsley. 

CLercGy House, Smarr HEATH. -A new 
clergy house has been erected adjoining St. 
Aidan’s Church, Herbert-road, Small Heath. 
The building is three stories high, and is built 
of red brick, with free-stone dressings. Mr. 
Arthur Dixon is the architect, and the total 
cost will be about 1,6002. 

School, Duptey.—A new upper standard 
school at Blower's Green, Dudley, has just 
been opened. The erection and complete 
equipment of the school will cost between 
16,0002. and 17,000/., and the architects were 
Messrs. Barrowcliff and Allcock, of Lough- 
borough, whose plans were selected in com- 
petition by Mr. T. J. Bailey. The builder was 
Mr. Mark Round, of Dudley. The school has 
accommodation for about 500 boys and girls. 
Externally a simple Renaissance treatment has 
been adopted, the main building being 
faced with bricks with terra-cotta. dress - 
ings. It has been built upon the central hall 
system. The hall, which is 62 ft. by 25 ft., 
is lighted from the roof, and has a wide bal- 
cony on the level of the first floor. Twelve 
class-rooms open into this hall, six upon 
the ground floor for boys and the same number 
on the first floor for girls. Cloakroom and 
lavatory accommodation is provided for each 
department, and separate sitting- rooms for 
male and female teachers in convenient posi- 
tions. Two separate class- rooms for the tra in- 
ing of deaf mutes are situated at the north 
end of the building and are specially 
arranged for the teaching of lip- reading. 
They have separate entrances, playgrounds, 
etc., and form a distinct department, though 
connected for supervision by a corridor with 
the central hall. Above these two class-rooms 
is an art-room, 42 ft. by 18 ft., lighted exclu- 
sively from the north side. At the south end 
of the site a two-story building attached to the 
main building contains the rooms devoted to 
manual training and the teaching of cookery 
and laundrv work. Advantage has been taken 
of the rapid fall of the ground to place the 
manual training room at the level of the 
basement. but still with windows clear of the 
ground. This room, which is 70 ft. by 22 ft 
will be fitted up with benches, lathes, and 
other machinery for metal work, and pro- 
vides all necessary storage accommodation. 
Above the manual training room. and con- 
nected bv a covered way, are the cookery 
and laundry rooms. Above the cookery and 
laundry department, chemistry and physics 
laboratories can be added at the level of the 
first floor, and there is also provision made for 
a future extension of class-rooms on the east 
side. At the north end of the site is the care- 
taker’s house, with separate yard and garden. 
The buildings throughout are fitted up with 
the electric light. 

SCHOOLS, GREYSTONES, YORKSHIRE.—New 
elementary day schools at the corner of Grey- 
stones-road and Tullibardine-road, Sheffield, 
have just been opened. The building is to 


accommodate 540 children, and at present 
contains a central hall, 93 ft. by 34 ft., round 
which are grouped three class-rooms for sixty 
scholars each, 9 being left at one end for 
three additional class-rooms should extension 
be 5 The class-rooms open into the 
hall, and glazed screens are inserted between 
them. The hall is divided by a glazed parti- 
tion into two equal portions, one being used 
in connexion with the mixed boys’ and girls’ 
class-rooms, and the other in connexion with 
the infants’ class-rooms. The lower portion 
of the screen is sliding. There are four 
entrances, one for girls, another for boys, and 
two for infants. There are cloak-rooms for 
each department, and over each is placed a 
teachers’ room. Advantage has been taken of 
the slope of the ground to obtain a covered 
lay shed under the class-rooms on the Tulli- 
ardine-road front. A caretaker's house is 
also provided. The buildings are faced 
all round with rock-faced stone from the Bole 
Hill quarries, with ashlar stone dressings from 
Mr. Turner's quarries at Stoke. The whole of 
the internal woodwork is pitch-pine, varnished. 
The buildings were designed by the late Mr. 
W. F. Hemsoll and Mr. H. 2 Paterson in 
conjunction, and the work has been carried out 
under the supervision of Mr. Paterson, while 
Mr. F. Ripley has acted as clerk of works. 
The cost is 10,7957., exclusive of site. Messrs. 
Ash, Son, and Biggin are the general con- 
tractors. The heating is by hot water. 

MARINE SCHOOL, CLontarr.—On the 8th inst. 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland performed the 
opening ceremony of the new Hibernian 
Marine School, Seafield-road, Clontarf. The 
school accommodates fifty boys, who will be 
trained for the Royal Navy or the merchant 
service. The building was commenced eighteen 
months ago, and cost 7.500“). The architect 
was Mr. R. Caufield Orpen, the contractor 
being Mr. R. A. Millar. The internal plumb- 
ing and sanitary arrangements and hot water 
supply throughout the building have been 
carried out by Messrs. Maguire and Gatchell. 

New Parisa SCHOOLs, Dusitin.—The founda- 
tion-stones of the new parish schools, which 
are to be erected at Dolphin’s Barn, Dublin, 
were laid recently. The new buildings will 
consist of boys’ and girls’ schools, with mas- 
ter's residence. Accommodation has been pro- 
vided for 100 boys and a like number of girls. 
Each school consists of a school-room, 30 ft. 
long and 22 ft. wide, and a class-room, 17 ft. 
by 14 ft. The school-rooms are lighted on 
both sides, and the class-rooms at the ends and 
sides. The cloak-rooms to each school are to 
be 14 ft. by 10 ft. The heating will be by 
hot water, but fireplaces are provided in each 
school and class-room. The materials generally 
are brick for the walling, with Portmarnock 
facings: the roofs will be covered with Ban- 
gor slating; the floors of the school-rooms are 
to be of wood, Jaid solid; the passages, cloak- 
room, etc., being ed. The total cost will 
probably exceed 3,200. Of this sum 7001. will 
be expended in the erection of the master’s 
residence. The schools proper wil] cost about 
2.500/. (this includes the price paid for the 
additional site). The architect is Mr. J. 
Franklin Fuller, F.S.A., Dublin, Mr. John 
Pemberton, Dublin, being the builder. 

Schools. PontLotryn.—New schools have 
been erected on the New-road, at Pontlottyn. 
The contractor was Mr. J. Lewis, Caerphilly, 
and the architects, Messrs. James and Mor- 
gan, Cardiff. The building, which has been 
erected as a boys’ and girls’ school, in 
separate departments, provides a total avail- 
able accommodation for about 800 scholars. 
The cost of the buildings is about 14,5002. 

SCHOOL, SHEFFIELD.—The new department 
for infants at Western-road Council School, 
Sheffield, was opened on the 13th inst. Messrs. 
Holmes and Watson are the architects. There 
are entrances from Western-road and War- 
wick-street. into the playgrounds. The build- 
ings are faced externally with rockies from 
Bole Hill Quarries, and the ashlar from Mat- 
lock. The schools are heated on the low- 
pressure hot water system. There is a large 
asphalted playground, with covered playshed, 
in which are drinking fountains. The out- 
offices are lined with glazed bricks, and the 
floors are of blue stone. The contract has 
been carried out by Mr. William May, of 
Walkley. 

AMBULANCE DRII I. HALL. ACCRINGTON.—A new 
ambulance drill hall has been erected in King- 
street. at a cost of 2.500.. and was opened on 
Saturday. June 11. by General Baden-Powell. 
The whole of the premises are on the ground 
floor, and comprise the hall. 69 ft. long by 
56 ft. wide, with rooms at each end for officers, 
men, and storekeeper, and a lecture- room. 
Lavatories for both sexes are provided, and 
the whole of the premises are heated by hot 
water, and lighted by electricity and gas. 
The ambulance van-house is placed next the 
front entrance, and arranged so that the van 
can be run into the drill hall. for praotice in 
loading and unloading. The buildings are of 
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brick and terra-cotta, and the floors are of 
maple blocks and tiles. All the walls are 
plastered and painted, and the woodwork of 
itch-pine, varnished. The architects are 
Mesra. Haywood and Harrison, of Accrington 
and Lytham. 


New POLIcE-8TATION, ASHTON.—The new 
police-station at Ashton, which has been 
erected in Old-road, was opened recently. 
The premises were designed by the County 
Architect, Mr. Henry Littler, and are in the 
Gothic style. The bricks are from the Hun- 
coat Plastic Brick and Terra-cotta Company, 
and the stone is from the Darley Dale 
quarries. The interior glazed bricks were 
supplied by Messrs. Shaw and Co., Black- 
burn. The stonework was erected by 
Mr. W. Winnard, Wigan, and the plumb- 
ing and painting were carried out b essrs. 
W. Gaskell and Sons, Wigan. r. Peter 
Pennington, Ashton, was the contractor, and 
Mr. T. Parker was the clerk of the works. 
The hot-water system, by means of which the 
buildings are heated, has been installed by 
Messrs. A. Seward and Co., Lancaster. 


Proposep Sol DIS Home, SHEFFIELD.—It is 
proposed to erect a new Soldiers’ Home on a 
site at the corner of Langsctt-road and Ham- 
merton-road. The new site is considerably 
nearer to ftillsborough Barracks than that on 
which the present home stands. The new 
home is to cost 3,000/., and plans for it, pre- 
pared by Mr. G. M. Wilson, architect and 
surveyor, have been accepted. 


Provosep ReEFusE DESTRUCTOR, 
NoORTHUMBERLAND.—On the 25th ult., at the 
Council Offices, Felling, Mr. M. K. North, 
M. Inst. C. E., held an inquiry, on behalf of the 
Local Government Board, into a proposal of 
the Felling Urban District Council to borrow 
the sum of 11,000/. for the provision of a refuse 
destructor on a site adjoining Stoneygate-lane. 
Mr. Bolam, Clerk to the Council, explained 
that hitherto the refuse had been used for 
levelling-up purposes. The Council unani— 
mously decided to erect a destructor. The 
estimated population of Felling and district, 
including Pelaw, was 24,200, and the ratable 
value of 65,7511. The site, consisting of 
24 acres of land, had been obtained from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Mr. Dykes. 
the engineer, explained tho plans. 


GENERAL Hospital, NORTHAMPTON.—New 
wings have just been opened at this hospital 
by the Lord Lieutenant. The new buildings 
are erected of white brick, with stone facings. 
Both buildings, whilst distinct from the future 
administrative department, have communica- 
tion with it on every floor. The new erections 
consist of two pavilions of three stories each 
connected with each other by a glass-covered 
corridor, running east and west, which is 
16058 at right angles by a central corridor 
eading directly off from the main hall of the 
old building. From the corridor a subway 
to the kitchen has been constructed, and 
along this has been laid a tram-line to enable 
food to be easily and quickly distributed to 
the wards. Containing altogether 150 beds, 
oue block is allocated to male patients and 
the other to females, the arrangement and 
provision being identical in either case. The 
three floors are practically identical in each 
of the pavilions. The large wards on the 
ground floor are devoted to surgical oases, and 
the only particular in which they vary from 
those above them is that the flooring is of 
terazzo mosaic instead of teak wood. The 
walls are finished with Keen’s cement and 
Ripoline. Between every bed an electric 
light has been suspended, electric fans for the 
extraction of iinpure air from the wards have 
been fixed, and electric foot warmers are pro- 
vided. The bath-room and offices are 
separated from the far end of the wards b 
cross-ventilated passages, and outside eac 
ward is a verandah. From each of these bal- 
conies descend iron staircases for use in case 
of fire, whilst at the other end of each floor, 
from the main staircase, are covered fire- 
proof bridges connected with the old build- 
ings, and these can be utilised in case of 
similar emergency. Each block has been fur- 
nished with a lift, in which patients 
will be removed and the food distributed to 
the different floors. Before reaching the chief 
ward, there are several other rooms opening 
off from the main corridor of each floor. 
These include a four-bedded ward, intended 
largely for convalescents, and a nurses’ dut 
room. There is also a single-bedded ward, 
minor operating room, ward kitchen, and 
rooms for patients’ clothes, linen, pantries, and 
coal stores. Tho architect for the scheme is 

r. F. W. Dorman, with Dr. Greene 
acting in an advisory capacity; whilst 
the new building has been carried out 
by Mr. H. Martin, J. P.; Messrs. Lee and 
Warren have been responsible for the electric 
lighting installation; and Mr. Ambrose Mar- 
riott, Higham Ferrers, for the heating system; 
while the floors have been especially polished 
by Ronuk, Ltd., Brighton. 


FELLING, 


Lisrary, CLITHEROR.—The plans for the pro- 

osed new Carnegie Library for Clitheroe 

ave been approved by Mr. Carnegie. The 

designs for the building have been prepared 
by Messrs, Butterworth and Duncan, archi- 
tects, of Rochdale. The cost of the building 
will be 3,000/., and the site, which is in the 
centre of the town and adjoins the Town Hall, 
has cost the Corporation close upon 2,0002. 
Accommodation will ‘+ found in the building 
for a library of 15,000 volumes, with com- 
mittee, reading, and students’ rooms. 

ADDITION TO ECcCLESALL WORKHOUSE, SHEF- 
FIELD.—A new block of buildings has been 
erected for the old and infirm inmates of the 
Ecclesall Workhouse. It is built of Stoke 
Hall stone, and is 200 ft. long, and in the 
centre is 22 ft. wide. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for 100 inmates. There are four day- 
rooms, eleven bedrooms, lavatories, bathrooms, 
attendants’ and store rooms, and kitchen. The 
floors are generally of wood, with marble 
terrazo paving in the lavatories, bathrooms, 
and corridors. Keith's high-pressure incan- 
descent gas lighting apparatus has been in— 
stalled. The contract for the building was 
let to Messrs. John Vassey and Son for 
7,5002., and tho total cost, including furniture, 
is estimated at 8.500/. The architects were 
Messrs. W. H. Lancashire and Son. 

Docs’ Home, Liverroo..—The new premises 
of the Liverpool Temporary Home for Lost 
and Starving Dogs was recently opened. The 
sito of the new buildings abuts on the Waver- 
tree Park, and the total cost of the work has 
been about 2.000“. Mr. Brice Hobbs, 
architect, designed the buildings, Mr. Isaac 
Dilworth being responsible for the erection 
of the kennels and offices. 

Barus, CaMBbERWELL.—The foundation-stone 
of tho municipal baths in the Old Kent-road 
was laid recently by the Mayor of: Camber- 
well (Mr. H. R. Taylor, J. P., L. C. C.). The 
buildings occupy a site at the corner of Marl- 
borough-road, in the Old Kent-road, and the 


accommodation provided is as follows: — 
Two swimming baths, first and second 
class, each with a water area of 75 ft. 
by 30 ft.: thirty men's first-class slipper 
baths; forty-four second-class, with ve 
rain douche and spray baths; eight 
ladies’ first-class and sixteen ladies’ second- 


class slipper baths, and six rain douche baths. 
A Russian vapour bath, which will accommo- 
date nine persons at one time, is provided 
for the second-class bathers. For the frst- 
class bathers there is a Turkish bath to accom- 
modate twelve persons at one time, with 
plunge bath attached. The public wash-house 
provides accommodation for forty-six washers, 
and tanks to store 60,000 gallons of cold water 
are provided over the wash-house. A feature 
of the plan is that the first-class swimming 
bath has been arranged. having in view the 
use to which it will be put for ordinary 
bathers and swimming entertainments in the 
summer, and, when floored over, for use as a 
public hall in the winter. A separate entrance, 
with crush halls, cloak-rooms, with artistes’ 
rooms at the platform end, will be 
arranged. A well has been sunk to 

rovide water for the establishment, and 

as been tested to yield from 12,000 to 
16,600 gallons per hour. The estimated outlay 
upon the establishment, including the cost of 
engineering, engines, pump for well, and elec- 
tric light plant, is 55,000/. The gold lettering 
on the foundation-stone was voluntarily exe- 
cuted by Mr. Nathaniel Hitch, who is execut- 
ing the carving in the building. Mr. A. N. 
Coles was the builder, and Mr. E. Harding 
Payne was the architect. 

IsOLaTION HosPITAL, WHARFEDALE, YORKSHIRE. 
—The new hospital which has been erected at 
Menston by the Wharfedale Union Isolation 
Hospital Committee for the treatment of in- 
fectious diseases was opened on the Ist inst. 
The hospital. which has been erected from 
the designs of Messrs. Blackwell and Thomp- 
son, architects, of Leicester, is situated just 
off the matin 
anu consists of seven distinct blocks of build- 
ings, which, with the exception of the porter’s 
lodge and the administrative block, are all 
of one story. The scarlet fever block of two 
wards provides accommodation for fourteen 
to twelve beds respectively, whilst the typhoid 
fever block has ten beds. The isolation 
pavilion provides for six beds. and there is 
also a laundry, stable, and boiler-house. The 
administrative block provides accommodation 
for matron, nurses, and doctor's dispensary, 
with servants’ bedroom on the first floor. The 
total cost of the building and site is 17,7931. 

IMPROVEMENTS TO THE STATION HOTEL, PERTH. 
—The improvements which have been carried 
out in connexion with this hotel have now 
been completed. The contractors for the 
work were Messrs. Thomas Leith and Co., 
Ltd., of Perth. while the furniture and furnish- 
ings are supplied by A. Gardiner and Son, 
Glasgow. The plans were prepared by Mr. 
A. G. Gordon, the North British Railway 


road to Burlev-in- Wharfedale, 


Company's architect, under whose supervision 
the work was carried out. 
CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT Home, Fun, 
YORKSHIRE.—The opening of the Rotherham 
and District Children’s Convalescent Home at 
Filey took place a short time ago The new 
building has been erected from the plans of 
Mr. J. E. Knight, architect, Rotherham. 


CONSUMPTION HosprraL, LivERPOOL.—A new 
hospital for consumptives is now in course of 
erection in Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. The 
new building will be in two distinct parte— 
one for patients, and the other for administra- 
tive purposes. It will have accommodation 
for fifteen males and fifteen females, and there 
is a third block for out-patients. On the 
ground floor is a day-room for the women, 
and a day-room and smoke-room for the 
men, with a dining-room midway between 
the two, all facing the south. There are doctors’ 
rooms, lavatories, etc. The first floor contains 
two dormitories and two single rooms, with a 
flat roof adjoining. Centrally placed is the 
nurses’ duty room, and on the seco d floor there 
ure eight single sleeping- rooms. There is 
accommodation for seven nurses in the ad- 
ministrative block, and a servants’ room also, 
Verandahs will be provided. The building 
is of buff terra-cotta, of varying shades, from 
the Bispham Hall Company, Orrell, whilst 
red Accrington bricks have been used. There 
are fire-proof floors throughout, and the build 
ing is lighted with electricity. The architects 
are Messrs. Grayson and Ould, Liverpool, 
and the contractors are Messrs. J. Gerrard 
and Sons, Swinton, Manchester. The total 
cost is about 12,000. 

Knox MEMORIAL. HALL, Monkstown, IRE- 
LAND.--The new Knox Memorial Hall at 
Monkstown is now nearing completion, and 
will be opened shortly. The building has a 
main hall which will accommodate 300 people, 
and a smaller hall capable of seating aixty 
ersons. Mr. Millar, of Messrs. Millar and 
ymes, architects, Dublin, prepared the plans 
for the work, and the contractor was Mr. 
T. C. Joly, Blackrock. 

IsoLATION HosprraL, ROTHWELL, YORKSHIRE. 
—A new isolation hospital has been erected at 
Rothwell, tho foundation-stone of which was 
laid in October, 1902. The architect was 
Mr. W. E. Richardson. of Rothwell. There 
are seven separate blocks of brick buildings, 
embracing three hospitals. which provide 
twenty-eight beds. It was estimated that the 
total cost, inclusive of the site, would be 
10, 900“., but the actual expenditure, which in- 
cludes the cost of furnishing, has not exceeded 
8,500. 

BusINESs PREMISES, ABERDEEN.— New busi- 
ness premises are about to be erected in 
Upper Kirkgate, Aberdeen. The frontage of 
the new buildings will be of granite. 
Messrs. D. and J. R. M’Millan, architects, of 
5 have prepared the plans for the 
work. 


PRO OSED New Paris Cotnci. BUL DMS, 
GALASHIELS, N. B.- At the Galashiels Parish 
Council on the 3rd inst. sketch plans of the 
proposed new Parish Council Buildings, pre- 
pared by Mr. John Hall, architect, were sub- 
mitted for consideration. The plans inelude 
board-· room and office accommodation for the 
Inspector of Poor, and Registrar, with houses 
for these officials on the upper stories. The 
cost of the new buildings was estimated at 
between 1, 400“. and 1, 500“. 


NEW RESIDENCE, DUNDEE.—A new private 
residence is being erected on a site adjoining 
Bingham-terrace, Dundee, from the plan of 
Messrs. James Foggie and Son, architects. The 
contractors for the work are:—Mason, William 
Bennet; joiner, John Stewart; plumbers, John 
Crichton and Sons: plasterer, William Dand; 
slater, Charles Brand: lathing, Slimming and 
Robertson; painters, P. and A. Davie. 

Four Mit, SHEFFIELD.—New flour mills, 
which have been built for Messrs. Price and 
Sons, in Millsands, Sheffield, were recently 
completed and opened. Messrs. Gibbs and 
Flockton, architects, Sheffield, prepared the 
plans for the work, and Mr. John Greenwood 
was the general contractor. The machinery 
was supplied by Messrs. Briddon and Fowler, 
flour mill engineers, Manchester. 

Town HALL, Hererorp.—The new Town 
Hall, at Hereford, was opened a few days 
since by the Mayor (Alderman H. C. Beddoe). 
The new building, which is situated in St. 
Peter’s-square, at the top of St. Owen-street, 
has been erected at a cost of 25,000/. Mr. 
H. A. Cheers, of Twickenham, was the 
architect, and Mr. W. J. Bowers, of Hereford, 
secured the building contract at 18,4500. 

TikaTRE, Poptar.—A new theatre is to be 
erected at the corner of Stainsby-road and 
East End-road, Poplar. The building has 
been designed by Messrs. Owen and Ward, of 
Birmingham, and will be erected under their 
supervision. The house will provide seating 
accommodation for 1,844 persons. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY or LONDON. 
Professor Ernest Gardner has been 
appointed to represent the College on the 
Board of Architectural Education, established 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects; 
and Professor Kenwood has been 
sd to represent the College at the 

olkestone Pa of the Royal Institute 
of Public Health. 


EALING.— There were 110 applicants for the 
appointment of clerk of works for new schools 
for the Corporation, and the selection has 
fallen upon Mr. A. M. Southern, of Watford. 


APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OFFICERS.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
following appointments: —Chelsea— Mr. R. G. 
Davis as sanitary inspector, in place of Mr. 
W. Thorpe, resigned, from June 1. Woolwich 
—Mr. T. Powell as sanitary inspector, in place 
of Mr. A. Mackie, resigned, from April 18. 
Middle Temple—Mr. A. D. Cowburn as medi- 
cal Officer of health, in place of Dr. Waldo, 
resigned, from May 1. Inner Temple—Mr. 
A. D. Cowburn as medical officer of health, 
in place of Dr. Waldo, resigned, from May 1. 


Forrar.—Mr. Alexander Watterston, builder, 
Dundee, has been appointed Burgh Surveyor 
of Forfar. 


— 8—⸗8. ⏑— ——ÜUüUÜU— 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATERWORKS, NzwrORT. -The new water- 
works at Newport are now nearing comple- 
tion. The new works occupy a site nine miles 
from Newport, in the direction of Chepstow, 
upon a part of what was formerly Wentwood 
Forest. The reservoir, practically a natural 
Jake in the hollow of the hills, has a storage 
capacity of 400,000,000 gallons. It is situated 
at Llanvaches, in tho valley between the Grey 
Hill and Mynydd Tir Fach, an embankment 
having been constructed across the valley. 
The embankment at the base is 536 ft. wide, 
and gradually slopes, being at the top 30 ft. 
wide. It has cost over 100,000/., the founda- 
tions having been put in to a depth of over 
200 ft. The embankment, which is faced with 
dressed limestone pitching, is joined by wing 
trenches, which spread into the hillsides, both 
being formed of concrete and puddled clay; 
in one case the foundations are carried to a 
denth of 170 ft., and in the case of the 
eastern trench to 190 ft. The main dam is 
800 ft. long, whilst the combined length of 
the wings is 750 ft. At the lower end of the 
reservoir is tho valve tower. connected with 
which are the mains to Newport. The 
polarite system of mechanical filtration has 
been adopted. Mr. Conyers Kirby, the then 
Borough Engineer, was appointed engineer 
of the works in 1893. The contract was let 
to Mr. James Young, of Glasgow; but the 
work was subseauently continued under the 
supervision of the Waterworks Committee. 
In 1897 Mr. Baldwin Latham, M. Inst. C. E., 
became engineer for the scheme, and he has 
carried it through to completion. 


New Pier, WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—A portion 
of the new pier at Weston-super-Mare has 
been finished and opened. The section of the 
pier now completed has a uniform width of 
50 ft. up to the pavilion, when it broadens 
out to 300 ft. for a distance of 175 ft. An 
electric tramway is to run the whole length 
of the structure. Mr. Dawson is the resident 
engineer, and the contractors are Messrs. 
Mayoh and Haley, of London. 


THE SANITARY INSTTrurz.— At an examination 
in Practical Sanitary Science, held at Leeds, 
on June 10 and 11, three candidates pre- 
sented themselves, and one candidate, Mr. 
Walter Barugh (Barnsley), was awarded a 
certificate. At an examination in Practical 
alygiene for School Teachers, held in Leeds, 
on June 10 and 11, 1904, eight candidates pre- 
sented themselves, and three were awarded 
certificates —viz., Miss E. Clegg (Hebden 
briuge); Mr. C. Gedge (Barnsley); and Miss 
Beatrice Mitton (Barnoldswick). 


— — — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. W. B. Whitie, architect e has 
removed from 196 to 219, St. Vincent-street, 
Glasgow. 

War Memoria, Beprorp.—The unveiling of 
the war memorial, at Bedford, took place 
recently. The memoria! takes the form of a 
bronze statue, representing a soldier, which 
stands upon a pedestal of Portland stone. 
Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, of London, 
supplied the monument, and the cost was 

QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL, NOTTINGHAM.— 
The model for the Queen Victoria memorial 
statue, at Nottingham, has been finished. 


The monument will be of white Carrara 
marble, and the cost will be about 2,0007. Mr. 
Albert Toft is the sculptor. 


DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING CLass rs, LIVER- 
POOL.—At the Municipal Offices, on the 9th 
inst., Colonel A. J. Hepper, R.E., an Inspector 
of the Local Government Board, held an in- 
iry into an application by the Liverpool 

orporation for a modification of the order of 
1902, so as to authorise the demolition, on the 
first clearance, of an increased number of 
houses on the Upper Mann-street area, with 
a view to the erection of an additional number 
of dwellings for the working classes; and also 
for sanction to borrow 30,0002. for the pur- 
chase of land and the erection of dwellings 
on the area mentioned. Mr. R. D. Cripps, 
Assistant Corporation Solicitor, explained the 
nature of the two applications, and said the 
Corporation were empowered to deal with the 
Upper Mann-street area in two equal 
clearances, displacing 400 persons on each 
clearance, although, as a matter of fact, the 
total number to be displaced was only 743. 
It was intended to erect five blocks of dwell- 
ings on this area, and it was proposed to build 
three blocks on the first clearance. This 
would entail a displacement of 493 persons 
instead of 400 on a first clearance, but after 
such clearance they would re-house 288 per- 
sons instead of 260, as provided by the order. 
Then the approval of the Board was required 
to the purchase of the site of 236, Beaufort- 
street, to be added to the site comprised in 
the improvement scheme. The 30.000/. asked 
for was divided as follows:—11,150/. for the 
land, and 18,850/. for the buildings. Mr. F. T. 
Turton, Deputy City Surveyor, gave evidence 
as to the plans and the scheme in detail, 
explaining that in the construction of these 
dwellings there would be a new doparture. 
As the aspect of the site faced towards the 
river, it was proposed to construct flat roofs. 
which could be used for playgrounds for the 
recreation of the tenants, for drying clothes: 
whilst at the end of each roof a shelter against 
wet weather would be provided. 

QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL, HARWICH.— The 
Victorian Memorial, at Dovercourt, Harwich, 
was unveiled on the lith inst. The memorial 
consists of a statue, executed in Carrara 
marble, standing on a base of Cornish granite. 
The whole monument stands about 14 ft. in 
height, and the work has been designed and 
carried out by Messrs. J. Watts and Co., Ltd., 
Colchester. 

Houses ADAPTED aS TENEMENT2.—The Public 
Health Committee of the London County 
Council reported as follows at Tuesday's 
mecting of the Council:—On May 10, 1904, 
we brought under the notice of the Coun- 
cil the report by the medical officer of 
health and by Dr. Young as to the sanitary 
accommodation in houses originally built for 
one family, but now let in separate tenements 
to several families. One of the many impor- 
tant facts disclosed in that report, was the 
wholly inadequate arrangements for the supply 
of water to the tenants of the upper floors in 
such houses; there being in many, if not most 
of such houses, but a single water tap, and 
that in the basement or on the ground floor. 
The supply of water to inhabited houses is 
at present regulated by the provisions of sec- 
tions 2 and 48 of the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891. Section 2 provides that the absence 
from premises of water fittings shall be a 
nuisance liable to be dealt with summarily 
under the Act, and section 48 (1) provides that 
“an occupied house without a proper and 
sufficient supply of water shall be a nuisance 
liable to be dealt with summarily under this 
Act, or, if it is a dwelling-house, shall be 
deemed unfit for human habitation.“ The re- 
quirements of both these sections appear to 
be met by the provision of one water tap, 80 
placed as to be available to all tenants living 
in the house. We are of opinion that there 
are grave disadvantages in the present in- 
adequate supply of water to the tenants of 
tenement houses, and we have very carefully 
considered the subject, with a view to devis- 
ing some means of remedying what is nothing 
less than a serious evil. Wo think that the 
owners of such houses should be obliged to 
make reasonable provision for the supply of 
water to the tenants of each floor, and we 
would propose that power should be given to 
the sanitary authorities in London, within 
their respective districts, to compel the owner 
of any such house to make such provision. 
Time has not admitted of our consulting the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils in this matter. 
We propose to do so immediately, but in order 
to comply with the standing orders of the 
Council, we are anxious to obtain the 
authority of the Council for such a provision 
being included in the General Powers Bill of 
1905. The Council would have the opportunity 
when that Bill comes before it of confirming 
or modifying the proposal which we now 
submit. 


: Legal. 


ACTION BY ARCHITECTS. 


THE case of Coggin and another v. the 
Aldershot Urban District Council came before 
Mr. Justice Grantham, and a special jury, in 
the King’s Bench Division, on the 15th inst.— 
an action by the plaintiffs, Messrs. Goggin 
and Wallis, architects, of 15, York-Buildings, 
Adelphi. to recover from the defendants fees 
for work done in connexion with the prepara- 
tion of plans, taking out quantities, eto., in 
connexion with the Aldershot School Board. 
Defendants, in their defence, denied liability, 
and said the plans had to be done according 
to the approval of the Board of Education, 
and such approval had never been given. 

Mr. Pickford, K. C., and Mr. J. D. Craw- 
ford appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Duke, K.C., and Mr. Cunningham Glen for 
the defendants. 

Mr. Pickford, in opening the plaintiffs’ 
case, said that the School Board for Aldershot 
were satisfied that his clients were entitled 
to their money—viz., 24 per cent. on 
14,3697. 19s. 10d., but the defendants, although 
the work had been done, and they had posses- 
sion of the plans, and kept them, declined to 
pay, and principally upon these grounds. 
The defendants admitted that the work was 
done, and that it was satisfactory; but they 
said that the School Board was a Corporation 
under seal, and any contract entered into 
should be under seal, and that, no contract 
under seal having been entered into in the 
present case, there was no liability in law for 
them to pay. 

The learned counsel was proceeding to open 
the facts of the case, when his lordship sug- 
gested that the vnarties should endeavour to 
come to terms. He said it was obvious that 
the plaintiffs must be paid, and, no doubt, if 
the other authority had not come in and taken 
over their powers in July of last year, the 
School Board. who gave the original order, 
would have paid. 

A consultation took place. and Mr. Duke 
announced that, after his lordship’s expression 
of opinion, defendants had agreed. although 
they had no resolution of the Council, to sub- 
mit to a verdict for the plaintiffs for 500/., the 
amount agreed between counsel. 

His lordship expressed approval, and said 
the defendants had acted with credit and 
honourably in the matter. 

Judgment accordingly. 


ACTION BY BUILDER. 


THE case of Robins v. Goddard came be- 
fore Mr. Justice Farwell, sitting as an addi- 
tional Judge of the King’s Bench Division, on 
the 9th inst., an action by the plaintiff, Mr. 
A. W. Robins, a builder. claiming from the 
defondant, Mr. T. F. Goddard, 1.055“. 17s. 2d. 
as due to him upon the final certificate of the 
defendant’s architect. pursuant to a building 
contract, dated October 15, 1902, and made 
between the plaintiff and the defendant. The 
defence was that the amounts allowed for work 
and materials by the certificate were not in 
accordance with the provisions of the contract, 
and were excessive, and that the work and 
materials were not in accordance with the 
contract, with the result that defendant would’ 
have to incur great expense in re-doing much 
of the work, and in the purchase of proper: 
materials. Defendant accordingly counter- 
claimed against the plaintiff for damages. 
The plaintiff replied that the defendant’s. 
counterclaim, under the terms of the contract, 
could not be maintained. The contract pro- 
vided that the architect, during the progress 
of the work. had power to order the removal 
from the works any materials which he was of 
oninion were not in accordance with the 
specification, and for the substitution of 
proper materials. In case of default on the 
part of the contractor to carry out such order 
the employer had power to employ other 
persons to carry out the same, the expenses 
‘eing recoverable from the contractor. The 
contract also provided that no certificate of 
the architect should be considered conclusive 
evidence as to the sufficiency of any work and 
materials to which it related, nor should it 
relieve the contractor from his liability to- 
make good all defects as provided by the 
agreement. The architect’s final certificate 
was in the following terms: —“ I hereby certify 
that the sum of 1,055/. 17s. 2d. may be paid to 
Mr. A. W. Robins, of 11, High-street, Wan- 
stead, in full settlement of all claims for extras 
and work under the contract dated October 15, 
1902, being balance ascertained to be due 
after adjustment of accounts.“ 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counsel, his lordship said the action was really 
undefended. The defendant’s counterclaim 
raiscd a question as to the construction of the 
building contract. In such cases the employer 
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used the services of an architect for his own 
protection. Tho builder could recover nothing 
-except under the architect’s certificate, given 
under Clause 30 of the contract. If all the 
-contract was read together, it was quite plain 
and reasonable. The effect was that the archi- 
tect was made a referee as between the parties 
to the contract. The defendant now asked the 
court or a referee to decide as to alleged 
defective materials and workmanship. That 
was provided for by Clause 17, and unless the 
architect expressed an opinion unfavourable 
to the contractor, there was nothing for the 
‘court to decide. Therefore, there was no case 
on the counterclaim, and there must be judg- 
‘ment for the plaintif for the amount claimed, 
with costs. 

A stay of execution was granted on the usual 
terms, with the view to an appeal. 

Mr. Duke, K.C., and Mr. Beddall appeared 
for the plaintiff; and Mr. C. B. Marriott for 
the defendant. 


ACTION BY PAVING CONTRACTORS. 

THE case of the Sanitary Block and Tile 
Pavement Company, Ltd., v. Lee and Sons 
‘came before Mr. Justice Channell in the 
King's Bench Division on the 7th inst. 

In this case the plaintiffs claimed damages 
against the defendants for alleged breach of 
contract. 

The statement of claim alleged that the 
plaintiffs wero paving contractors at West- 
minster, and the defendants timber merchants 
and manufacturers of wood-paving blocks. In 
-or about May, 1903, the plaintiffs entered into 
a contract with the Corporation of West- 
minster to carry out certain wood-paving work 
in accordance with a certain specification. 
Plaintiffs alleged that the defendants were 
aware of the contract, and of the terms of the 
specification, and for the purpose of enabling 
the plaintiffs to carry out the work, defendants 
agreed to supply them with about 300,000 
-creosoted, yellow-deal paving-blocks. The con- 
tract, plaintiffs said, was contained in letters 
which had passed between them and the 
defendants between May and June, 1903, and 
that defendants agreed to supp! yellow-deal 
blocks suitable for use by plaintiffs in carrying 
out their paving work in accordance with the 
terms of the specification, and, in particular, 
agreed that the timber from which such blocks 
were sawn should be the best of its respec- 
tive kind, of even grain, well seasoned, and free 
from sap.” Plaintiffs said that the defendants 
warranted that the goods should be reasonably 
fit for the purpose for which they were 
required, and that, in consequence of their not 
so supplying them, plaintiffs were obliged to 
pursues same elsewhere at an increased price. 

ence the claim for damages. The defence 
was a general traverse of the plaintiffs’ alle- 
gations. 

Mr. Lush, K.C., and Mr. Batten appeared 
for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Scrutton, K. G. and 
Mr. Clay for the defendants. 

In the result his lordship, after hearing the 
evidence and the addresses of counsel, gave 
„ for the plaintiffs for 1027. 10s., and 
costs. 

A stay of execution was granted with the 
view to an appeal on defendants bringing 
the damages into court, and paying the plain- 
tiffs’ solicitor’s costs on the usual undertaking. 


NEWCASTLE LIGHT CASE. 


In the Chancery Division on the 9th, 10th 

and 14th insts., Mr. Justice Buckley had be- 
fore him the action of Cowper and Steel Coul- 
son and Co., Ltd., v. Milburn and others. 
In this case the plaintiffs claimed an in- 
junction to restrain defendants, their servants, 
and agents from continuing the erection of 
certain buildings so as to cause a nuisance or 
obstruction of the ancient lights of the plain- 
tiffs’ premises, as the same were enjoyed pre- 
vious to the removal of the buildings formerly 
standing on the site of the defendants’ 
premises. 

Mr. Astbury, K. C., and Mr. Maughan ap- 
‘peared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Buck master, 
K. C., and Mr. O' Leigh Clare for the 
defendants. 

Mr. Astbury, in opening the case, said that 
the plaintiff, Cowper, was the freeholder, 
and the plaintiff Company the lessees of Dean 
Inn, which was No. 20, Dean-street, New- 
castle-on-Tvne. Until recently, on the west 
side of Dean-street, there were certain build- 
ings of moderate height, and they had been 
acquired by the defendants and pulled down, 
and on the site the defendants had commenced 
to erect buildings of great size far exceeding 
the height of the old buildings. After ox- 
pletning to his lordship the position of the 

uildings on the model, the learned counsel 
said that the defendants disputed the plain- 
tiffs’ title in the defence. e asked if they 
would admit the plaintiffs’ title. 

Mr. Buckmaster said he wanted to see the 
plaintiff in the box. 


Mr. Astbury said he would be called. He 
said that in June, 1903, defendants began to 
build, and in December, 1903, plaintiff first 
became aware that the defendants intended 
building higher than the old building, and 
he thereupon instructed his surveyor to go 
and examine the defendants’ plans. En 
December 14, 1903, deferdants’ solicitors, in 
answer to complaints from plaintiffs, denied 
that they were under any liability, and on 
December 16 the writ in the action was issued. 

The plaintiff, Mr. Joseph Cowper, was 
called, and stated that on December 16 defen- 
dants’ buildings were below the height of the 
old buildings. Defendants’ buildings had 
already affected the light of Dean Inn. People 
on the ground floor and first floor had to burn 
gas nearly all day, and the light on the next 
two floors was affected. The new buildings 
simply destroyed his premises as licensed 
buildings. They could not get anyone to go 
into the place, as they had to burn gas. 

His lordship: Do you say that people will 
not drink beer because of the gas? 

The plaintiff: They generally like a light 
lace, anu the place is not so light and com- 
ortable as before. 

Cross- examined, 

tric had been speculating in property in 
Newcastle for many years. In the course of 
his experience he had brought a few actions 
to restrain people building. Asked about 
some property he sold to Messrs. Milburn, 
witness admitted it was bounded on each side 
by property they had already bought. During 
the last few ars the hole character of 
Dean-street had been slowlv clanging. Wit- 
ness admitted that in the vicinity of his pro- 
perty several new and high buildings had been 
erected. Plaintiff admitted that on the east 
aide of Dean-street and north of Dean Inn 
there was a big building put up by the 
Prudential Company. The result of the 
change in the character of Dean-street was 
that the value of property had gone up con- 
siderably in value; but the value of property 
all over Newcastle had gone up during the 
last few years. He knew in the early part of 
1902 that it was the intention of the defendants 
to build upon the site they had acquired in 
Dean-street, and that the site extended south- 
ward from the Manchester Fire Insurance 
building, of which he was a manager, to the 
bottom of the street. He knew that the 
defendants would build so as to interfere with 
the light. He thought the new buildings 
would be very little higher than those that 
stood there before. He never suggested to 
anybody that, juaging from the height of the 
crane, the defendants must be going to put up 
a Tower of Babel.” He was not in actual 
occupation of any part of Dean Inn. His 
interest was in the rents received from the 
tenants. The light on the ground floor- was 
of vital importance to the tenants in catrying 
on their trade. His chief ground of complaint 
was that the new building would depreciate 
the value of the property in the future. He 
bought the place for future development. 

Mr. Buckmaster: Do I understand that on 
some future date you intend to rebuild or 
reconstruct these premises?—Yes, I did; but 
not now. 

It is quite hopeless - Ves. 

Further cross-examined, plaintiff admitted 
that, before he brought the action, Steel, 
Coulson, and Co. had not complained about 
the light. It was not true that Steel, Coulson, 
and Co. refused to come in as parties unless 
he indemnified them. 

Mr. John Lamb. an architect and surveyor, 
of Newcastle, said that he knew the premises 
in question, and, in his opinion, the new 
buildings would seriously damage the letting 
and selling value of the Dean Inn property. 
He said the ground floor of the plaintiffs’ 
building, under the old style, was worth 90/. 
a year; but, under the new conditions, it 
would only be worth 50/. He capitalised that 
at 1,000/., being twenty-five years’ purchase; 
but. on account of some advantage to be got 
in the upper floors, he reduced the loss to 900“. 
In his opinion, owing to the darkening of the 
building, there was a great risk of the license 
being lost. 

Cross-examined, 

The part most affected was the back of the 
ground floor, and that would most seriously 
affect the value. 

Mr. James Macmickle, tenant of the Dean 
Inn for the last five years, said that when the 
old buildings stood he had to light one gas 
jet on a dull day; but now he had to light 
three. He had to light up at least an hour 
and a half earlier each day than before the 
defendants’ building was put up. The use of 
gas interfered with the business very much, 
and the takéngs were less. 

Mr. P. Smith, manager to Steel, Coulson, 
and Co., said that his firm had about thirty 
houses in Newcastle. Owing to the deprecia- 
tion in the light of the house, the profit on the 
bar was ll. a week less. He had no desire to 


renew the lease now. The character of Dean. 
street had altered very much, and was m 
longer suitable for a working-class beer-house. 

Further examined, Mr. Smith said he cal- 
culated the loss roughly at 1,000/. The value 
of the Dean Inn, as a beer-house, was gone; but 
he thought the building could well be used as 
a restaurant. They would have to cater for a 
different class of people. By the darkening 
of the premises the chances were they would 
not get a full license for the premises. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Buckmaster, 

If the light was not interfered with, the 
Dean Inn, as a beer-house, might just make 
ends meet. 

Your idea about the light is that it is the 
last straw on the camel's back? — Ves; but it 
is a pretty heavy one. 

Mr. Arthur Stockwell, architect and sur- 
veyor, of Newcastle, said he prepared the 
plans for the alterations made at the Dear 
Inn in 1877, which were carried out at a oo 
of 400“. He agreed with Mr. Lamb that the 
depreciation in the value of the house was 
about 900/. 

Mr. James Scott, an architect, of New- 
castle, said he had known Dean-street for 
many years, incluuing the buildings pulled 
down by the defendants. The effect of the 
new buildings would be to materially injure 
the plaintiffs’ premises, and make them sub- 
stantially inconvenient. 

Mr. Chas. Dixon, clerk of the works, who in- 
spected the defendants’ premises on Mr. Cow. 
per's instructions, gave evidence in support of 
the plaintiffs’ case. 

Cross-examined, 

Between December and January defendants 
used great expedition in putting up their 
building. He did not suggest that they put 
on more men, but they concentrated their men 
on one part. The substitution of fine business 
premises, such as defendants were building ia 
place of very old buildings, ought to improve 
Dean. street. 

Mr. Joseph Potts, architect and survevor, of 
Newcastle, examined, said he had considerable 
experience in valuing property in Newcastle for 
light obstruction. He said that property in 
Dean-street has been steadily rising in value 
forsome years. He was of opinion that plain- 
tiffs’ property oould be put to very much greater 
advantage than carrying on an inn. He had 
not the slightest doubt that the buildings of 
the defendants had depreciated the value of 
the plaintiffs’ property, and, if they were 
carried higher, the depreciation would 
more. A fair value of the Dean Inn, as it 
stood to-day, was 3,500/., and the damage it 
would suffer from the defendants’ new build- 
ng. he estimated at 1, O00“. 

ross-examined, 

During the last few years, the west side of 
Dean-street had been practically rebuilt. It 
was the improvements in the quay that had 
led to the enhanced value of the property in 
Dean street. 

This being the plaintiffs’ case, Mr. Buck- 
master proceeded to call evidence for the 
defendants. 

Mr. David Oswald, an architect, of New- 
castle, said that Dean-street had n con- 
structed about ninety years, and, until the 
last few years, consisted of old property. He 
inspected tho plaintiffs’ nremises on January 6 
and 7, before the defendants’ old buildings 
were pulled down, and the furthest that a ray 
of light could penetrate on the ground floor 
was 15 ft. In the event of the defendants 
buildings being put up to their full height the 
rays of light would penetrate 9 ft. aving 
regard to all the circumstances, he did not 


consider that the new buildings of the 
defendants would seriously interfere with 
the comfort and enjoyment of the plain- 


tiffs’ premises. He thought that the plain- 
tiffe’ premises would increase in value if 
the defendants’ buildings were put up in 
accordance with the present plans. 

Cross-examineu, ; 

He had not been on the plaintiffs’ premises 
since January 7, ana the defendants’ building 
had been increased in height 13 ft. since that 
date, and that would make some depreciation 
in the amount of the light. 

Mr. William George Law, C. E., Borough 
Surveyor and Valuer to the Newcastle Cor 
poration, said he had examined the Dean Inn 
and the plans of the defendants’ new build- 
ings. Defendants’ buildings would not inter. 
fere with the enjoyment of the plaintiffs 


premises. The new buildings would rather in 
crease the value of the plaintiffs’ property. 
Dean-street was a wide street of Newcastle. 


Mr. H. S. Clark, Mr. B. F. Simpson, archi- 
tects and surveyors, and Mr. Robert Mack, an 
auctioneer and valuer, also gave evidence on 
behalf of the defendants. 

Mr. Buckmaster then addressed his lordship 
on behalf of the defendants. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said the 
street opposite the plaintiffs) premises was 
57 ft. wide, and plaintiffs’ premises had 
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windows on the ground, first, second, and third 
floors. The action was commenced on 
December 16, 1903, claiming an injunction to 
restrain the defendants from erecting certain 
buildings opposite, so as to darken, injure, or 
obstruct any of their lights in the four floors. 
On May 2, this year, the House of Lords gave 
judgment in the case. of the Home and 
Colonial Stores v. Colls,“ and, on May 18, the 
statement of claim was amended by atriking 
out any claim with respect to the windows on 
the second and third floors, and in doing 80, 
plaintiffs were well advised. Relief was now 
asked in respect of the ground and first floors. 
Dean-street, which was a street of some im- 
postance, had undergone considerable im- 

rovement. Defendants had purchased a very 
arge block of land lying on the western side 
of Dean-street, and were erecting upon that 
site a large and important block of buildings. 
During the last few years the character of the 
buildings in Dean-street had considerably im- 
proved, and defendants’ buildings were a 
further development of the street. Suppose 
the defendants were building so as to create an 
actionable nuisance to the plaintifs light, 
with the consequential right in damages, but 
by the character ot their buildings so improved 
the neighbourhood as that t plaintiffs’ 
premises would be appreciated. by that state 
of things, so that the act of the defendants, on 
the whole, would do no harm, but good, could 
plaintiffs be said to have suffered no depre- 
ciation from the appreciation of the neigh- 
bourhood? His lordship thought not. If he 
found that there was an actionable nuisance, 
then plaintifis were entitled to damages for 
that nuisance, and it was no answer for the 
defendants to say: — We. by our act, have 
improved your property for other reasons.“ 
In this case he, therefore, disregarded alto- 
gether the question of any improvement of the 
neighbourhood by the defendants. The ques- 
tion to be decided was, whether the defen- 
dants’ buildings so obstructed the light given 
by the plaintiffs’ windows as that plaintiffs 
were thereby denrived of sufficient light, ac- 
cording to the ordinary notions of mankind, 
and having regard to the neighbourhood in 
which the plaintiffs’ premises were situated. 
Dealing with the evidence of the surveyors 
on both sides, his lordship said that, with 
regret, he must say that the plaintiffs’ evidence 
had been exaggerated. The evidence of the 
defendants was that, according to tha ordinary 
notions of mankind, there was no alteration 
of light so as to affect the plaintiffs’ premises. 
With regard to the amount of diffused light 
on the first floor, and the situation of the sur- 
rounding premises, although they had sus- 
tained some loss of light, they had not sus- 
tained any such loss as to give rise to a claim 
which was actionable. ealing with the 
ground floor windows, his lordship said that 
in 1897 large alterations to the Dean Inn 
were made, including a pane wey. leading 
to the upper rooms of the house. Fifty per 
cent. of the ancient light had thus been 
obscured. Proceding, his lordship said he 
did not think there was any nuisance on the 
part of the defendants. There might be in- 
convenience, but residents in towns had to 
put up with a great many inconveniences. 
The ground on which he really decided the 
uestion as to the ground floor windows was 
that the plaintifis’ premises had been so altered 
as that obscuration, if there had been any of 
which complaint could be made, was not due 
to the defendants’ act, but to the conjoint 
act of the defendants and the plaintiffs. That 
being so, the action failed, and would be dis- 
missed, witb costs. 

Mr. Buckmaster applied for an inquiry as 
to damages. He said the defendants had 
been restrained from building for some time, 
and had thereby suffered damage. 

After some argument, his lordship refused 
the application, on the ground that the 
reason the case was not tried earlier wa? 
because the parties had waited for the 
decision of the House of Lords in the case of 
the ‘‘ Home and Colonial Stores v. Colls.” 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


9,120 of 1903.—J. N. FERGUSON: Means for 
Protecting Windows and like Openings. 

A protection for window and like openings, 
consisting of a screen comprising slidable sec- 
tions, interlocking means between the sections 
to limit their vertical movement in each direc- 
tion, and other interlocking means between the 
sections upon opposite sides thereof to direct 
them in their sliding movements and to prevent 
lateral displacement at any point in the range 
of movement, both of the aforementioned lock- 
ing means located upon the said sections. 


e All these applications are in the stage in which 
pppoe! tion to the grant of Patents upon them can 
made. 


10,853 of 1903..-A. BARHACCOVUCH and A. 
CROWTHER: Closet Flushing Cisterns. 


This invention relates to cisterns for 
flushing water-closets and the like, and 
consists in means for supporting the ball 
tap which supplies water to the cistern and the 
weighted lever which operates the syphon or 
other flushing device. According to this inven- 
tion the bal! valve, instead of passing through 
the wall of the cistern, is supported by a bar 
or bracket, preferably cast in one piece, with a 
bracket which supports the weighted lever, 
forming a substitute for the ordinary crossbar. 
By this means it is claimed that the ball valve 
can be moro firmly secured, and is more acces- 
sible for repairs. 


13,152 of 1903.—W. PEEL: Construction of Gates 
and hinges therefor. 


This consists in the combination in a gate of 
horizontal pairs of rails, diagonal struts formed 
with notches at their opposite edges, and pegs, 
wedges, or the like, introduced or driven 
between said notches and the crossing corners 
of the said horizontal rails and tie bars on heel 
post of the gate respectively. 


13,244 of 1903.—D. J. MICHAEL: Safety Sus- 
pending Grip for Lifts, Skips, and the like. 


This relates to a safety catch for a cage consist- 
ing of a box having inclines opposite one 
another, rollers working on the inclines so that 
the part to be gripped passes between the rollers 
and is connected upon opposite side, and a 
flexible connexion to the suspension rope hold- 
ing the grips out of action. 


15,466 of 1903.—J. GREEN and W. GREEN and 
Co., LTD.: Cooking Ranges or the like. 


A cooking range, or the like, consisting in the 
combination with an oven having flues for 
heating it with a common exit at the bottom of 
a passage formed of channel iron or the like 
secured to the back of the range leading in an 
oblique or curved direction from the exit to 
the central chimney or flue, and connecting 
with the latter in such a position that this 
outlet will be accessible from the front for 
cleaning and like purposes when the hood is 
open. 


15,540 of 1903.—L. Lister and F. Lister: 
Certain Casement Windows. 


This invention relates particularly to that class 
of casement windows in which the casement or 
window frame is hung by double-knuckled 
hinges so that it can be opened either inwardly 
or outwardly. In this casement, weather-bars 
or tongues are employed along the top, bottom, 
and sides of the casement, which project into 
grooves in the outer frame formed for their 
reception. In order that the casement can be 
opened, the weather-bars are made along the 
top and bottom and the free or opening side 
of the casement so that they can be withdrawn 
or made to recede into the body of the casement 
frame. For this purpose such bars are made 
with inclined slots, through which fixed pins 
are passed, so that when the bars are moved 
longitudinally the inclination of the slots causes 
them to aiso move inwards or outwards, Or 
the pins may be fixed to the bars and their 
ends engage inclined slots formed in metal 
fittings secured to the casement. The vertical 
bar on the free side of the casement may 
made in two pieces, the lower end of the upper 
half being made to slide over the upper end 
of the lower half. To cause the bar to recede, 
links are provided to draw the two halves 
towards each other. The upper end of the 
upper half and the lower end of the lower half 
are respectively arranged to engage the top and 
bottom weather-bars, and move them so that 
they all recede together. The links may de 
moved by levers operated by a cam on a spindle 
provided with an operating handle. Or they 
may be moved by an eccentric, or eccentrics, on 
the spindle. Springs are provided to move the 
bars outwards. In small windows, the vertical 
bar may be made in one piece, and be moved 
bodily inwards by a cam or eccentric. 


15,714 of 1903.—G. AINLeY: Window Holders 
for Sliding Sashes. 


On the meeting-rail of the bottom sash a metal 
casing is fixed, the underside of which is suit- 
ably grooved to allow the free working of a 
alidiag bar. On the upper surface of the said 
metal casing is a T-shaped slot communicating 
with the groove on the underside. The sliding 
bar is provided with a projection of con- 
venient form, which passes through and above 
the T-shaped slot in the metal casing, this pro- 
jection is used as a handle for actuating the 
sliding bar. The projection may be turned 
from a vertical to a horizontal ition on being 
pushed forward to the end of the T-shaped slot, 
thus preventing the bar from accidentally work- 
ing back from its forward position. On the 
style of the top sash a metal plate is fixed, con- 
taining a series of suitably-shaped holes to 
receive the end of the sliding bar, by meaus 
of which the sashes can be securely fixed in a 
variety of positions. 


15,769 of 1903.—L. A. De Mayo: An Adjustable 
Door Hook or Catch. 


The apparatus comprises a keeper and a latch 
the keeper being formed of a base plate and 
an outwardly projecting lug, which projects 
diagonally from the face of the door. The 
lug has two openings arranged at different dis- 
tances from the base plate, and terminates in a 
vertical notched hea The latch is formed of 
two parallel members spaced apart 20 as to 
leave a longitudinal opening or slot in the arm, 
and connected at their cuter ends by a cross- 
iece, from which a hook projects. Notches are 
ormed at the inner ends of said members, said 
notches lying opposite each other to form an 
enlarged portion at the inner end of the opening 
in the arm. The upper member of the arm has 
a series of lugs, which are spaced equidistant 
from each other and lie in the opening in 
the arm. The members are connected at thoir 
inner ends by a pig which extends between them 
and is arran to turn loosely in a box or 
thimble, which is placed between the members 
of the arm and carries a stud which is arranged 
to turn freely in a plate fastened by screws, cr 
otherwise, to the frame of the door. The plate 
has at.one side of the thimble a stop, which is 
preferably formed integral with the plate. 


16,001 of 1903.—P. T. Snrerps: Fire and 
Sound-Proof Floors. 


A fire and sound-proof floor, comprising anchors 
adapted to be built into the walls of a building 
and . with upturned ends to resist out- 
ward strain, and projecting into a recess formed 
in the inner face of the wall, tie rods having 
one end hooked or looped on to the parts of 
the anchors which project into the reccss in the 
wall, and their other ends similarly attached 
to a bar resting upon a support between the 
outer walls, or to similar anchors in an opposito 
outer wall, the parts of the tie rods which are. 
intermediate, their ends bent downwardly; 
cement or concrete arranged between, above, 
and below the tie rods 384 extending into the 
aforesaid recesses in the walls. wood stri 
partly embedded in the upper surface of the 
cement or concrete, and floor boards nailed to 
said strips, with an air space between said 
beards and cement or concrete. 


16,056 of 1903.—J. Sepnron: Ventilators. 


A ventilator for ventilating rooms or spacos, 
comprising a chamber, having a branch or 
branches through which the air to be introduced 
passes to the interior of the room, and a slide 
or slides, or damper or dampers, adapted to 
slide and open or close wholly or partially the 
said branch or branches. 


16,301 of 1303.--A. M. LAMBERT: 
Blocks or Slabs. 


This invention relates to blocks or slabs for 
use in building up partition walls and the like, 
and refers inore particularly to the form and 
shape of the groove with which each side or 
end of the slab is traversed. The slabs are 
made of rectangular or diamond ape, 
although they may of any regular or 
irregular geometrical form. The sides of these 
slabs or blocks are formed with a groove of 
oval form extending from oorner to corner of 
the slab, leaving a narrowed surface at each 
side of the groove. These grooves in elevation 
are not made straight, but are arched from 
corner to corner, the curve being deepest pre- 
forably in the centre, so that, when slabs or 
blocks are put together with cement or grouting 
in the groove, there is a greater amount of 
cement or grouting in the centre of the block 
than towards the edges, and, when set, a thin 
partition wall constructed in this manner is 
claimed to stronger than the ordinary 
method of construction. 


28,026 of 1903.—G. Mutts: A Deflector or Dis- 
tributor for Automatic Fire Extingutshing 
Sprinklers, 

This deflector or distributor consists of a con- 
oa vo convex disc of brass or other suitable 
metal, round the edges of which are formed 
any suitable number of specially-shaped aper- 
tures. In practice, it has been found that four 
of these apertures give the best result, but no 
limitation is made as to number. These aper- 
tures are of the largest diameter in the concavo- 
convex sides of the deflector, and are con- 
tracted slightly at the mouth or top, opposite 
which they terminate in slots or nicks towards 
the centre. The deflector is mounted opposite 
the valve orifice, and 77 by arms or 
equivalent forming part of the sprinkler body, 
and in such a case and with four apertures in 
the deflector a very uniform and effective dis- 
tribution of water is obtained, whether the 
latter is discharged upwards towards the ceiling 
or downwards towards the floor of the building 
in which the sprinklers are installed. 

663 of 1904.—A. S. CoroneL: Window Furniture 
for Holdtng and Suspending Sliding Sashes. 
Window furniture for holding and suspending 
sliding sashes, consisting of a track or rail 
in each sash channel and in the sash stiles, 
wheels adapted to run on said track, and to 
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be forced thereon by springs so as to firmly 
hold said sash in any desired position, and at 
the same time allow it to bo easily moved along 
the sash channels. 


5,382 of 1904.—B. KrrrLER : Machines for Manu- 
facturing Bricks, Briquettes, and the like. 


A machine for manufacturing bricks, consistin 

in the combination of a mould wheel forme 

with moulds in the peripheral face thereof, a 
device for filling the moulds, and a_ second 
wheel provided with plungers for discharging 
the bricks from the moulds. 


7,393 of 1904.—O. Forster: Construction of 
Hollow Building Blocks, Bricks, Stones, 
Walls, Floors, Ccilings, and Beams, and the 
Fizing of Dowels and the like therein. 

A hollow brick or stone having a break away 
stay-piece provided at its junctions with the 
body of the brick with inner and outer grooves 
for facilitating the shearing of tne same, in 
which the inner grooves are arranged between 
the outer grooves and the body of the brick, 
and the inner and outer grooves extend into 
the stay-piece to the same plane or overlap 
each other. 


8,220 of 1904.— M. Cosser: Means for Hanging 

or Supporting Sliding Doors, and the like. 
This consists in the combination of two outside 
bars, of an intermediate bar, said outside bars 
and intermediate bar being movable relatively 
to each other, movable anti-friction devices 
arranged on both sides of said intermediate 
bar and between it and the outside bars 
carriers for said anti-friction devices, adapted 
to retain said anti-friction devices on both 
sides of the intermediate bar in position rela- 
tively to each other, and means for preventing 
said carriers from moving beyond predeter- 
mined points. 


8,896 of 1904—H. Lesus and S. Lesus: 
Drawers for Tables, Desks, Wardrobes, and 
other Articles of Furniture. 

This invention relates to drawers for tables, 

desks, wardrobes, and other articles of furni- 

ture. In such wooden drawers as heretofore 
made, the sides are composod of plain lengths 
of wood which, as is well-known, frequent! 
warp and shrink and cause the drawer to stic 
in its guides. The object of this invention 
is to provide means whereby the above de- 

1 disadvantage can be obviated, and to 

this end, instead of making the drawer sides in 

the usual way, they are made in the form of 
panels secured in frames, which may be of ang 
suitable construction. 


8,966 of 1904.—S. H. Jacosson: Ventilators. 
This consists in the combination with a venti- 
lating pipe or conduit, of a rotary cowl com- 

rising a hollow transversely 5 sody 
aving an opening in the bottom wall thereof, 
a neck or tube secured to said body, extendin 

through said opening and surrounding sai 

pipe or conduit, oeann plates located at the 
common centre of said neck and pipe, by 
means of which said cowl is supported from 
and mounted to turn on said pipe, angularly 
arranged arms leading upwardly from the 
upper of said plates and connecting the same 
with said neck, angularly arranged arms lead. 
ing downwardly from the lower of said plates 
and connecting the same with said pipe and 
a valve in the body of said cowl forming a 
contracted passage therethrough and serving 
to cut off said opening from the direct current 
of air. 


9,025 of 1904.—F. Suuman: Forming Piles of 
Concrete or Cement, 

A method of forming concrete or cement piles, 
which consists in providing a hollow pile, sink- 
ing said pile into the ground to form a hole and 
then slowly or intermittently withdrawing the 
suid pile and filling the hole with concrete or 
cement during such withdrawal, and then per- 
mitting the said concrete or cement to set. 


13,586 of 1903.—F. SHARP: House Gullies. 
According to this invention, a compact, self- 
contained, reversible or adjustible gully top 
is obtained without any projecting inlets. 
For this purpose, rebated openings are formed 
in the side walls of the gully top, and, in 
lieu of the usual grating occupying the whole 
upper area of the gully top, part of such area 
is covered over, and the cover is provided 
with rebated openings, thereby making that 
part available as a connexion or seating for 
vertical drains to discharge beneath the 
grating. 

13,678 of 1903.—A. Gray: Drying Timber. 

A process of drying, consisting in first heat- 
ing the material in a closed chamber to a 
uniform temperature throughout, or nearly 80, 
then reducing the pressure in the chamber 
and removing the moisture thereby vaporised, 
until the material is so reduced in tempera- 
ture throughout its substance that the mois- 
ture evaporates slowly, and afterwards admit- 
ting air or vapour, or both, into the chamber, 


and then again closing the chamber and re- 
peating the above cycle of operations. 


21,947 of 1903.—C. Hocke: Manufacture of 
Portland Cement. 


A process for utilising low-grade fuel in the 
manufacture of cement, in which slack coal 
or powdered coal is added to the mixture of 
which the cement is manufactured, the mix- 
ture being pressed into the shape of bricks, 
which, after the burning process, will have 
been reduced to completely calcined cement 
clinker, rendered very porous by the distilla- 
tion of the fuel. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


June 2.—By MADDISON, MILES, & MADDISON 
(at Yarmouth). 
Yarmouth, Norfolk.—20, Audley-st., u.t. 38 


yrs., g. r. 1d. 28., q. T. 15ũ1¹11.. VET ; £210 
38, Middle Market-rd., f., y.r. 18. 8 360 
19 and 20, South Market-rd., f., y. r. 21. 1s. 320 
5, St. James’s-passage, f., w.r. O/. 28. ...... 130 
42, Dene-side, f., y. r. 102. Ba....... 0.2 ee ; 140 
22 Row 99, and 15 Row 101, King-st., f., 

.fr. E coun ee 178 

Gorleston, Suffolk.—36 and 37, Lower Cliff-rd. 

(8-), f., Y.-P. 20h oes cbenaciur ees 8 ewe ` 265 

By SALTER, SIMPSON, & Sons (at Stowmarket). 

Wickham Skeith, Suffolk.—“ Wickham Ha 
Estate,“ 181 a. 3 r. 21 p., f., 877. s 3,000 

Enclosure of land, 11 a. 3 r. 8 p., .. 170 
Impropriate rent- charge of 601. 18s. 6d. .... 820 

Wilby, Suffolk. —“ Rookery Farm,“ 194 a. 2 r. 

13 p., f., / / ha eas 1.475 

Stoke Ash, etc., Suffolk. —“ Coulsey Wood 
Farm,“ 75 a. Or. 5 p., f. and c., y. r. 50. 675 

By J. CUMBERLAND & Sons (at Ampthill). 

Sheppingley, etc., Beds. —“ Froghall Farm, 

94a. Or. ip... ĩð i ieee 3,450 
Freehold bungalow residence and 2 a. 2 r. 0 p., 

De sha aoa ees ĩ ORS 280 
June 3.—By T. W. Gaze & Son (at Diss). 

Langmere, Norfolk.—A freehold farm, 193 a. 
% ĩ ² ä Ä rea eas 2,225 

Burston, Norfolk.—A freehold and copyhold 
farm, 39 a. O r. 12 6 400 

Two enclosures of pasture, 4 a. O r. 27 p., c. 105 
By W. INGRAM SELWYN (at Reigate). 

Brockham, Surrey. Gad brook- la., a freehold 
cottage and 0 a. O r. 31 p., y. r. 10%. 88.; 
Home-la., a copyhold cottage an 
0 a. OF, 27 p., W.r. 134. 188 

By MACQUIRE & MERRY (at Kettering). 
Broughton, Northants.—Pytchley-FTd., Sunny- 
side and West View,“ f., y. r. 544. 775 
Northampton- rd., three residences and gar- 
den plot, ...nů cages 1 1,055 
Northampton-rd., 82 freehold cottages .... 1,710 
June 4.—By SALTER, SIMPSOX, & SONS (at 
Norwich). 

Southwood, Norfolk.—Two freehold grazing 

marshes, 26 a. O r. 17 p., y. r. 411. 103. .. 570 
June 6.— By DAVID J. CHAT TELL. 

Bermondsey.—80, 103 to 129 (odd), Alscot- rd., 

u.t. 25 yrs., g. T. 65/., q.r. 415. s 3,280 

Pimlico.—19, St. Leonard-st., u.t. 191 yrs., 
gr. 4l., Y.T. r Hea anes 225 

Stoke Newington.—53, Harcombe-rd., u.t. 60 
VIB, B.r. 58, Fir, ...... 290 

By HEA PS, Son, & REEVE. 

Pimlico.— 96, Warwick-st., u. t. 201 yrs., g. r. 
1117 K 8 355 

Hampstead.—2, 4, 10, and 12, Lowfield-rd., 
oy Wels: 2350. 1“ ane be eee Ae ee 1,805 

Kilburn.—17, Salusbury-rd., u.t. 581 yrs., g. r. 
7i. 10s., Wile ./ he eke 800 

14, 34, 13, and 15, Albert-rd., u.t. 554 yrs., 
. r. 21., w. r. 1762. 168. .... cee ee ee ees 880 
62, Albert-rd., u.t. 58} yrs., g. r. 5“. 58., w. r. 
I. ³ é hs Bea 245 
1 to 4, Alpha-pl. west, u. t. 53} yrs., g. r. 
182., Wits 1312. 6. js 490 
21, Bridge-st., u.t. 544 yrs., g.r. 5l, w. r. 
JJ Ores 84h Gen 8 Se 130 
8, 9, and 12, Abbey-la., u.t. 144 yrs., g. r. 
802., w. r. 981. 16e. e 120 
114 and 116, Albert- rd., u. t. 581 yrs., g. r. 
12., w. r. 1152. 11e e 485 
43, Cambridge-av., u. t. 541 yrs., g. r. 101., 
o. r. e e are ee N re ree ne 465 
By WI. HOUGHTON. 

Walthamstow.—St. Mary’s-rd., a freehold 

buüfaing ,. WEE De 325 
Westbury-rd., a freehold corner building 

AE hawt oa wew eet ate he E eee 135 
2, Grosvenor Park- rd. (s.), f., ut... 810 
37, Selborne- rd., with factory premises, 

yard, etc., adjoining, u.t. 75 yrs., g. r. 

Ol. 108., w. r. 1271. 122ʃ⁊3ʒ˙ttutng . 850 

By KEMSLEYS’. 

Forest Gate.—-22, Hampton-rd., u.t. 72 ym., 
VVV 325 

Buckhurst eae es New- rd., The 
Limes, f., V. r. 4... 750 

By Lone & Sons. 

City of London.—5, St. Bride-st. (“ Yexley’s 
Restaurant ), u.t. 481 yrs., g. r. 150., 
e a citing oa 68 Reem e aos 5,000 

Brentford, Middlesex. — High-st., copyhold 
premises, lately ‘‘ The Marquis of Granby,” 

Uf e 590 
By EDWARD MILLARD. 

Brixton.—Sudbourne-rd., eight blocks of 
building land, let on lease for 99 yrs., at 
per NOUN hk ot ews we tease ee ies 441 

By E. PENNINGTON. 

Twickenham.—Riverside-rd., freehold building 

land, area 22,730 ft., p..... cere eceees re 1,200 
By THOMAS, PEYER, & MILFS. 

Kimpton, Herts.— The Lion Brewery,“ f. 2,000 
By J. CUMBERLAND & Son8 (at Luton). 

Luton, Beds.—17 and 19, Belmont-rd., f., y.r. 

IJ ele aleaiceey e 580 


Luton, Beds. —40, George-st., f., pp.. 
Park-st., freehold house and premises, also 
two plots of land adjoining ........ ore 

91 to 105 (odd), Cambridge-st., f., w. r. 13%. 
Toddington, Beds.—Duck-la., ‘‘ The Todding- 
ton Gas Works,“ f. (as a going concern). 


By CHADWIOK & Sos. 
Long Acre.—17, Queen-st. (s.), f., w.r. 2632. 184. 


June 7.—By T. C. Cox. 
Twickenham, Middlesex.— Colne- rd., The 
Wheatsheaf e u. t. 55 yrs.. y. r. 
1203., with poari „ also copyhold cot- 
tage and land adjoining ................ 

By DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. 

East Barnet, Herts.— East Barnet-rd., a por- 
tion of the Manor Pk. Estate, 14a. 3r. 
36 Die feck erie / / Ca need eee ee 

By MANSELL & ROWE. 
Norwood—9 and 11, Crescent- rd., u.t. 70 yra., 
g. r. 291., y. r. 1552. 


By F. G. WHEATLEY & Son. 

Camberwell.— Da neville- rd., f. g. rents 861. 10s., 
reversion in 581 „rr ce caee 
Cuthill- rd., f. g. rents 451. 10s., reversion in 
581 Frs. R 
Brondesbury.—Burton-rd., f. g. rents 1302., re- 
version in 81 „r ꝗ d 
Branksome, Dorset.—Lake- rd., 
551. 148. 6d., u. t. 81 yrs., g. r. nil 


By BREADMORE & WEBs (at Richmond). 
Richmond, Surrey.—Kew-rd., “ The Station 
Hotel,“ etc., f.g. rents, 221/., reversion 
n72 VIB ioe GR eae OR ORES 
164 and 166, Kew-rd., with Nursery 
Grounds adjoining, area 2 a. O r. 5 p., u. t. 
391 yrs., g. r. 601. 48. 6d., y. r. 198 .. 


By D. SMITH, Sox, & OAKLEY, with WORS- 
FOLD & HAYWARD (at Ashford). 
Saltwood, Kent.— The Grove, etc., en- 

closures 2 a. 2 r. 36 p., fili. 
“ Redbrooks,“ and 6 a. O r. 16 p., f... 
Freehold Cottage, and 0 a. 2 r. 2 


2 E „ „„ „„ „ %%% „„ „„ ee — ee 


P 
Three freehold enclosures, 7 a. 3 r. 8 p. 


Slaybrooke Farmhouse, homestead and 


eecerve 


Hythe, pasture land, 
f ²³OooKK 8 
East bridge, Kent. — Freehold marsh land. 
14:4, N ‚ P/ ⁰ · 
By TOMPKINS & CAPPER (at Abergavenny). 
Abergavenny, Monmouth.—Chapel-rd., ‘‘ Rock 
Ula,“ u.t. 966 yrs., g.r. 27. 10s.. p. 
Lansdowne-rd., corner building site, area 
1 acre, f. ... 
By J. & S. MOTION (at Mason's Hall Tavern). 
Holloway.— Landseer- rd., The Cottenham 
Arms,“ ps u.t. 28} yrs., y. r. 100/., with 
Goodwill ...... 
By W. Brown & Co. (at Great Missenden). 
Prestwood, Bucks.—‘' Pankridge Farm,“ 9 a. 
2 r. O p., u.t. 137 yrs., g.r. nil.... 2.2... 
Enclosure of grass land, 7 a. Or. 28 p., part 
f., and part u.t. 187 yrs., g.r. nil ...... 
JUNE 8.—By FOSTER & CRANFIELD. 
Holloway.—Harvist-rd., “Tenby Villa.“ with 
stable, u.t. 38} yrs., g.r. 6/., e. r. 842. 188. 
Barnsbury.—82, Westbourne- rd., u. t. 54 yrs., 
gr Ol. 108., y.r. 40l. Cis ice cies Gece sa sewn 
Notting Hill.—34 and 36, Holland Park-av., 
and 17, Ladbroke Terrace Mews, u.t. 18} 
yrs., g. r. 181. 188., y. r. 1802 
By HOLOO MBE, BETTS, & WEST. 
e Selwood - pl., f. 


Islington. —58, Glbson- sq., 
Q2., u. t. 23 yrs., g. r. 1878222888. 
De Beauvoir Town. —4, Balmes-rd., u. t. 22 
yrs., g. r. 42. 10s., y. r. 36 Gm.m::.m mn 
Hackney.—41, Amhurst- rd., f., y. r. (1. 
By HUMBERT & FLINT. 
Elstree, Herts.—Freehold building estate, 
48. 0T. fr are. 
F. JOLLY & JAMES. 
Clapton.—38, Pembury-rd., u. t. 38} yrs., g. r. 


s...» 


6 55 57m... %% „46 „6 
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10., B 
14, Gaulton-rd., f., e. r. 65l. .......... 200, 
g By FIELD & BLADES. 
Norbiton, Surrey. — Asylum- rd., f. g. rents 
301. 18s., reversion in 56 and 76 yrs. .... 
Streatham.—Ellora- rd., f.g.r. M., reversion in 


eeorvreseserese eee os ‚⏑ „ „ „ 


Hackney-road.—26 to 20, Arline-st., 1 to 10, 
Chapel-st., and 13, Chapel- pl., f., w. r. 


CCC e 

14, Hassard - st., f., w. r. 31ùꝶʃ¹:“ 
Dalston.—Greenwood-rd., i. g. rents 1431. 178., 
u. t. 47 yrs., g. Tr. niiiIIlIꝝãas i 
Maida-vale.—Warrington-cres., i. g. r. 20J., u. t. 
iir e / vse ae Wwe oes eos 4 
Upton Park.—Harold-rd., ig. rents 44l., u.t. 
56 Fr., B-T. 7 ²˙· A sae dees 


By NORTON, TRIST, & GILBERT. 
Paddington.—Hazell-rd., etc., f.g. rents 331., 
reversion in 79 5rͤꝶ 22e. 
By RUTLEY, SON, & VINE. 
Camden Town.—28 and 30, Werrington-st., 
u.t. 45 yrs., g. r. 24., y. r. 866... 
61, Pratt-st., u. t. 34} yrs., g. r. nil, y. r. 381. 
208 and 212, Gt. College-st., u. t. 36} yrs., 
r . eae wend Bags ca cocs 
Hampstead Road.—70, Charrington-st., u. t. 
40 yrs., g. T. 2. 158., y. r. 5000. 
Caledonian Road. —8, Blundell-st., u.t. 47} 
yrs., g. r. 6l., w. r. 642. 12222222. 
Holloway.—73, Benwell- rd., u. t. 59} yrs., g. r. 
FFTTTTCCCCCCCCCC N 
By SO0UTHON & ROBINSON. 

Westerham, Kent. — Froghole-la., freehold gdn. 
and wood land, 1 a. 3r. 8 p., ....... 1 
Crockham Hill, Kent.— Il. 2 and 8, Owen 
i pa i 15 v. r. Che ee er eT 

an , Forge ges, and co 
adjoining, f., y.r. 672. 148. ....... seat 
act gle three freehold residences, y.r. 


eevee LE E E „% „% „% „„ „ „ „6 „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „„ „„. ee 


1,30 


1,46 


3.90 
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B 5 & Co. 

—“ Foster's Farm,“ 86 a. 
7 p., FF2F„ß5F m 

Three freehold enclosures, 48 a. 3 r. 34 p.. 


By DobdLAS Youna & Co. 
Brockley. —221 to 227 (odd), Brockley- rd., u. t. 
68 yrs., g. T. 221., y. r. 149•ũ.imi seers 
Breakspeares-rd., ig. rents 682. u.t. 73 yrs., 
Sr.. 8 
Breakspeares-rd, i.g. rents 327. 10s., u. t. 


e 66 %% „%%% „„ „ „ „ „6 „„ 


62 E EE „ 66 „6 „ 


parade, f., y. r. 174l. 108. 


By WYATT & Son (at Chichester). 
New Fishbourne, 1 Two freehold cot- 
tages, y. r. 281. 10ù ·.Ndd. cee cece ween 
% East Fields,” 8 5 a. O r. 14 p., f. 
„Crooked Croft, 2 a. 1 r. 14 p., fl. 
„% White Cross Field,” 2 à. 2 r. 30 p., E 
Emsworth, Sussex. — Plot of bullding land, 
0a. 3r; r 
By W. Brown & Co. (at . 
Weston Turville, Bucks. — “ 
r!!! A eucenr ones 
Err orchard, and three fields, 18a. 2r, 


@oaoewevneersereeeeoeeeorve ç LD dlo 


„ ( ůmâ ð 8 
DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. (at Sandown). 
Sandown, Isle of Wight. —48 and 45, High-st., 
(s.), area 2,000 ft., y. Tr. 1200......... 005 
KEMSLEYS’ fo Romford). 
Romford, Essex.—Malborough-rd., 
Villa,“ f., w. r. 242. 148. 


“ Gordon 


6 „ 6% %% % „„ %%% „ „ „ „0„% 


„ f. 


1 and 2, Jessamine- villas, W. r. 401. 88., and 
plot of land adjoining, f 

By J. D. WOOD & Co. (at Buckingham). 
Chetwode, Bucks. — Manthorne Farm,“ 
184 K. 2 r. 1 p., f 
By R. & A. G. THOROWGOOD (at Boan edon 
Hoddesdon, Herts.—High-st., a freehold resi- 
BOE the Hoddesdon Saw and Joinery 
Works, f., y.r. 206. 

By DANN & Lvoas (at Gravesend). 
Northfleet, Kent. —Perry-st., freehold building 
land. 2a. Or. 21 E. (with erection thereon) 
0 


e „„ % % „ „„ „„ „„ „ „ „ 


e@ „ % % „%% ü „% % % %%% „% „%% „ „„ „4 0 


66 „„ „%%%ʒ éör „„ 


„ „% % % „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ 


Southfleet - rd., ehold building land, 
Sa. TTA IB r o ionat 
Southfleet - rd., freehold building land, 
13 a. 1 r. g pv 


June 9.— By ANLEY & Co. 


Camberwell. — Ivanhoe-rd., etc., f. g. rents 
242. 3s., reversion in 72 yrs 

By BUN RH & DUKE. 
Dalston.— 106, Forest- rd., u. t. 47 yrs., g. r. 


Ql., e. r. 571. 128. 
By CHESTERTON & SONS. 
Hyde Park.—11, Sussex-sq., and 49, Bathurst- 
mews, u.t. 84 yrs., g. r. 45l., Dasa E 
By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 
Hoxton.—Whitmore-rd., etc., Lg. rents 106., 
u. t. 15 yrs., g. r. 208. 
By HARDS & BRA DLT. 
5 Za and 23 Reverdy-rd., u.t. 35} 
1 S t ’’’mt;tr Seen 
57 e u. 25 yrs., g. T. 3. 15s., W. r. 
3 


eoeovrevrnseeseeveereoseevnevueeereeeee esas esne 


5 5 „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „ „6 „6 


35} yrs., g. T. 25/., w. r. 19561 
Rotherhithe, —75 to 81 (odd), Barkworth-rd., 
u. t. 66 yrs., g. r. 201., w. r. 135. 48. 
By H. J. Biss & SONS. 
Forest Gate. Z265 to 273 (odd), Strone-rd., f., 
W.. 163l. 16 
180 and 182, e -rd. (s.), u. t. 93 yrs., 
g. r. 121., y. r. 80 ⁰· -i. 
Clapton. —44, Pembury. u.t. 37} yrs., g. r. 
152. 10s., e. r. 1104. 
By JENKINS & SONS. 

Brockley.—44, Breakspears-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., 


6 5 2 6 „6 „„ „„ „„ „ „„% „„ „% „%„%„„%„ „ „„ „06 


g. T. 111. p: ff an E es A ERE 
12 Cranfiel rd., u.t. 624 yrs., g. r. 5}. 10s., 


„ „ „ „%% % ũ „%% %%õ% ] „% %%% ee %%% „ „„ „. 
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C. C. & T. MOOR 
Winchmore Hill. pri ie „ “The Cedars,” 
and 11 acre, f., ꝛʒꝛ..¹ 
Mile End. 1 Devonshire-st., u. t. 32 yrs., 


g- T. A., y. r. 24dſ . 
92, Bridge- i (8. ), u. t. 551 yrs., g. r. 3l, y. r. 
)!!ã ⁵ðé (u 
29 and 33, Mossford-st., u. t. 551 yrs., g. r. 
10%. 10s., w. r. 782. 
33 a 55 Cephas-st., u. t. 26 yrs., g. r. 10s., 


„ %%„%„%%„ „%%% „„ „„ „ „ „ „„ „„ „„ 


„5 656% „%%% „ „6 oao’ 


Old Ford. . Allo rd., f. g. r. 65“., reversion 
in 27 jr.. 
Poplar. — Brunswick- st., f. g. r. 122. 3s., rever- 


sion in 16 yrs. 
Canning Town. —22 to 36 (even), Roscoe-st. 
(including the Yorkshire Grey“ b. h.), 
u. t. 46 yrs., g. r. 16“. 16s., y. r. 1542. 148. 
Stoke Newington. —23, Victoria-gr., u.t. 37 


222 „%%% „ „%%% „ „%% „ „ „ „6 „ „ 


yrs., g. T. 5l., W. r. A 
Leytonstone. —Wallwood-rd., “ Inchcolm,” f., 
D- „6 

By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 

0 .—6 and 7, Gt. James-st. (s.), f 
F eA OW Cae oe ewes Be Oe Re 
Holloway. —7, 8, and 9, Willlamson-st., u. t. 
41} yrs., g. r. 151., y. T. 108/. .........4.. 
Caledonlan- road. —10, Sutterton-st., u. t. a 
yrs., g. r. GI., y. T. 32 rꝓw˖? .. ee ees 
Barnsbury.—6, Richmond-st., u. t. 371 yrs., 3 
gr. ., y. T. 4.æ cece revere recone 


2,270 


1,110 
535 


750 
1,000 
2,000 


590 


380 


4,600 


805 


585 
215 
1,120 
1,010 


1,485 
680 
655 


955 
845 


2,525 


Holloway. — 1. Stonenest-st., u. t. 61 yrs., g. r. 


. 63., ir ...... 4330 

Stroud Green.—23, Marquis-rd., u. t. 624 yrs., 
g-r. &. 68., e . saw 4 cede 870 

Crouch-hill. —35, 37, and 89, Heathville-rd., 
u.t. 93 yrs., 5 271., v. T. 1591I1 1.670 

Canonbury.—?, orthampton-pk., u.t. 22 yrs., 
Bile 6l., Vile 55L ss bch cease wee ows 390 

Islington. — 3144, i6, and 818, Essex-rd. (8.), 

and 166, Church-rd stabling), wt. 18 
yrs., g. r. 150., y. r. % N 1,000 

By STIMSON & Sons. 

Sydenham.—1 to 40, Stanton-sq., u. t. 65 yrs., 
g. r. 1811. 10s., w. r. 9652. 108. .......... 4,000 

ee f. g. r. 52. 12s., reversion 
EE A a oo ou ̃ ..... ̃ Vanes 2,250 

amber rell 184 to 154 (even), Southampton- 
Bt., 1., Y.T. 2780. . 8 8,450 

37, Élmington-rd., ae 68} yrs., g. r. 5“. bs., 
Wir GIL r 295 

10 to 34 (even), 144 and 164, Diamond -st., 
u. t. 431 yrs., g. r. 632. 10s., y. T. 4021. 28. 2, 280 

Dulwich.—28 to 38 (even), Landeile-rd., u. t. 
731 yrs., g. r. 27L., W. r. 1871. 124... 1,105 

Peckham. —102, Shenley-rd., u.t. 721 yrs., 
g. r. &., y. r. S “„ 375 

By G. A. WILKINSON & SON. 

New Bond-street. — 44, Conduit-st. (shop 

and gallery), “ae 2, 646 ft., Corporation 

1 8005 g. r. N. 78. 6d., fine 651. 12s. 6d., 
d eek hae oe 18,900 

28, Y bgdult- ai 9 area 1, 205 ft., 1 
tion lease, g. r l., fl fine 351. v. r. 3500. 8, 200 

20, Brook-st. 8.), area 638 ft., Corporation 
lease, i . 28. 6d., fine 211. 178. 6d., ae, 


Briten —161, North-st., and 1, New-rd. 
CEC ↄ ↄ V s enero EE 7, 550 
By W. Brown & Co. (at Tring). 


Wenilover, etc., Bucks.—* Milesfield Farm,“ 


69 a. I r. 12 p., r Smee gare era core 1,850 

Northchurch, Herts. —2, River-ter., f., w. r. 120 

By ELLIOTT, ELLIS, & Co. (at Plymouth). 

St. Stephen's, Cornwall.— Carkeel Estate,“ 
ae,, ³ðV wie Ee os 3,750 
June 10.—By C. RAWLEY Cross & Co. 

Shepherd’s Bush.—1 to 10, Loris-rd., u.t. 72} 
yrs., g. r. 102., y. r. 4682. .... 5, 775 

By HAMPTON & SONS. 

Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks.—A freehold meadow, 

0 otis ehten caren ceases 810 
“ Misbourne Farm,“ 33 a. 8 r. 8 p., f.. 1,650 
1, 2, and 3, Harewood -oottages, f., w. r. 

i eek yea ʒ eee ET 350 

Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks.—A freehold water 
meadow, 7 a. 3 T. 20 P. pb cenene 400 

Amersham, Bucks. A freehold water meadow, 

E BTC e Di ees hese see 8 130 
By HARMAN BROS 

Teddington, Middx. — 12, Anlaby- rd., u. t. 751 

yrs., g. r. 71. 108., e. r. 86•ꝓ iii 275 
By JONES, LANG, & Co. 

Hornsey Rise.—Hornsey - la., “ Hawthorne 

Bank,“ u.t. 631 yrs., g. r. 20l., Pp. 800 


Contractions used in these lists. —F. g. r. for freehol !! 
round - rent; I. g. r. for leasehold ground - rent; 1. g. r. for 
mproved ground- -rent ; g. r. for ground- rent; r. for rent; 
t. for freehold ; o. tor copyhold ; L for leasehold ; p. for 

on; e. r. for estimated rental ; ; wr. for ‘weekly 
rental; q. r. for „ rental; y. r. for yearly rental; 
u. t. for unex pire p-&. for per annum; yrs. for 
yoars ; la. for lane; st. st. for street ; for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; 5d. for yard; s for 
wrove; b.i for beer-house; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices : s. for shops ; ct. for court. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


¥. B I. J. 8.—4. 4. W. (Below our Hmit). TA 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, ane 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communiea- 
ype te and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
manuscripts, or other documents, sent to or 
loft at this ofice, ‘unions he has weib sakod for 
em 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated the 
name and address of the sender, whether for pu 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply ite 
acceptance. 

All communications regarding li and artistic 
matters should be addressed to 1E EDITOR; those 


relating to advertisements and other exclusiv busi- 
ness matters should be addressed to THE PUB R, 
and not to the Editor. 

MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, JUNR 18. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—The President's 
„At Home,” 8.30 to 11 p.m. Exhibition of Archi- 
tects’ Sketches. (The Memorial to Mr. F. C. Penrose 
in the Crypt of St. Paul's to be Unveiled at 3.30 p.m.) 

Architectural Association.—Visit to Penshurst. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association (Associates’ Sec- 
tion). — Visit to Donibristle. 

St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society.—Visit to Littleton, 
Middlesex, under the guidance of Mr. T. Garratt. A 
train leaves Waterloo, North Station, at 2.15 p.m. 


MONDAY, JUNE 20. 

Royal Institute of British Architects 580 A Speclal 
General Booting o confirm as required by Clause 33 of 
the Charter, the Resolution 8 at the Meeting of 
the 6th June with Ea tg to the addition to the first 
clause of By-law 3; (2) Sixteenth General Meeting 
(Ordinary) to present the Royal Gold Medal for the 
[ne "ing, to of Architecture, conferred by His Majesty 

King, to M. Auguste Choisy (Hon. Corr. M.), 
teur-Général honoraire des Ponts et Chaussées, 
Par 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22. 


Butiders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 

Half-yearly Meeting of the Directors. 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 25. 

Edinburgh Architectural Aseociation.—Annual Excur- 
sion, to (1) Glamis Castle, (2) Restenneth Priory. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to the Chelsea 
Generating Station of the Underground Electric 
Railways Company of London, Lot’s-road, Chelsea. 


8 p.m. 
—_o-_e—____- 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


, Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average peices of 1 ob not ane pfl the . 
Quality and Quan obviously affec oes—a t 
which’ should be remembered by those ‘ho make use of 
this information. . 


8 


"EE 
B 


0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 


89 


97 99 
55 at railway depôt. 


„ CO COM BODO iy 
Sn o BRSSKE 
o oo © 2888088288 
8 


F 
— 
1 
s 
8 
0 


90 97 90 


Stretchers ...... 18 
e 12 


an ts 17 
Double Stretchers 19 
Double Headers... 16 
One aoe and two 


o © o OOO OO 
o © © OOO 42828 
8 
8 
8 


Double Stretchers 15 

Double Headers... 14 

One Side and two 
ds 15 


one En 
Splays, 
ferred, Squinta, 14 
d Quali 


S © © OOO O 
8 © © 2888 O 
8 
8 
8 


Thames Ballast. 
Best Portland Cement 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 


Notr.—The coca or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


9 
s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand....... R i 5 per yard, delivered. 
0 


charge for sacks 
Grey Stone Lime. . .. yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in B DDs. . ddl per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 

Batu Prone ree onroad wag- s. d. 

gons, Paddington Depôt _......... 1 64 per ft. cube. 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Depét ....... wedeunsecenses 181 „ i 


PoRrTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
Waggons, Paddington depôt, Nine 
Elms depôt, or Pimlico — 2 1 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 


Elms dep, or Pimlico — 2 22 ñ 25 
B. d. 
N in blocks 1 18 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depòt. 
eer @ovcse 9 
Greenshill „ 1 10 rf 
Darle Dale in blocks... 2 4 N 95 
Red Corsehill 5 2 5 
0 


Closeburn Red Freestone 2 35 55 
Bed Mansfield +s 2 4 i 55 


Tokx Stone—Robin Hood Quality 


s. d. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, 
6 in. sawn two sides 
bene eee r 
under super ‘oot super. 
6 in. rubbed two fides ie ee 
ditto, ditto 26 
3 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 0 113 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one 
ace slabs (random 


99 I 


2 „„ 99 LD 


es) 
lain. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 55 75 
HARD Yorr— 
Sca ppled random blocks 8 O per ft. cube, 
6 in. sawn two 1 
landings to 
(ander 40 ft. super) 2 8 per ft. supar, „ 
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STONE.— (continued). 


8 
6 in. rubbed two sides 
g ito 5 8 0 per ft. sup. deld. rly. depot. 
in. sawn two sides 


> (alaba random sizes) 1 2 77 18 
self-faced maser x 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bech ) in blocks 2 8 per ft. cube. 
0 ” „% 6 in. sawn both „ Seia. npk depôt 


sides I landings 2 
1 L . y- dopst 
L 99 95 Sin. do. 
SLATES. 


in. in. 2a. d. 
2x x 19 best blae: Bangor 1 2 3 1000 of 100 atr. d. 


17 
27 99 95 90 
20 x 10 first quality ,, 18 0 0 „ is 
20 x 9 ” 9 15 0 ’9 99. 
16 x 50 „ 5 
20 x 10 beat blue Port- 
madoc 66e, 12 6 LI LL 
16 * 8 6126 „ 0 
20 x 10 best Eureka un 15 ue i 
fading green . 57 52 
20 x 12 ” 9 18 7 6 se » 
20 2 10 ene e 2 s 
x 10 permanent green H 75 
18 x 10 5 i. 9 12 6 „, * 
16 x 8 s 55 6 12 6 7 7 
TILES. 
8. d. 
Best plain red tiles. 42 0 per 1000 at rly. depòt. 
S e Valley tiles ... 3 7 per doz. j 70 
rosely tiles............... 50 o per 1000 75 js 
Do. Ornamental tiles ......... 52 6 3 š 5 
Hip and Valley tiles. 4 Operdoz.. „ „, 
Best Ruabon red, brown, or 
brindled do. (Ed ) 57 6per1000 „ » 
25 5 e 60 0 „ „ 
n 1 e : 9 OZ, „ » 
66e eq eee oe LL 59 
Best Bed orMottied Stafford 
shire do. (Peakes)...... 51 9 per 1000 „ ,, 
Do. Ornamental do....... Pease 54 6 „, wo j 
Hip tiles ..... e . ... 4 Lperdoz „ „ 
Valley tiles 8 8 55 i 75 
Best e bdrand 
lain tiles . 48 O per 1000 „ „, 
Best Ornamental tiles 50 0 „, mo 3i 
Bt ulee TR e 1 > : per doz. „ „ 
@ e8 eeeeevesene LELETEI] 99 99 99 
« Hartabiii d 
plain tiles, sand faced. 50 O per 100 „ „ 
Do. 9326352 0% 62 % 47 6 L ry) 57 
Do. ental do n oceans 50 0 99 99 LL 
mp asarria e .... 4 0 per dor „ „ 
V ey til 6 %%% % %% 0 ee 3 6 LL oP LD 
WOOD. At per 2 
beat 3 in. by 11 in. d 4 F 
Deals: beat and 4 in. 
by 9 in. and 1 6 %%%: 15 10 0 16 10 0 
Deals: best 3 „ . 1410 0 1510 0 
Battens : beat 7 in. and 
aa ae We by? 45 0 6. 0 10 0 less than 
ttens: an yê.. ess 
d 7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconds e . . ee. 1 0 O less thn best 
Battens: seconds . . 010 0 „ „ „ 
2 in. by L in. and 2 in. by 6 in... 9 0 0 910 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5in.... 8 10 0 9 10 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards 
1 in. and Ii in. by 7 in. ............. 010 0 more than 
battens. 
2 in. 9 %%% „%%% %%% OOS I one 1 0 0 U 
At per load of 50 ft 
Fir timber: best middling 
or Memel (average specifica then 410 0 5 0 0 
Seconde . . . . 5 0 4 10 0 
Small aber b. . $12 6 315 0 
Small timber 6 in. to 8 in.) ...... 3 0 0 3 10 0 
e 2 15 0 3 0 0 
Pitch pine linker (30 ft. average) 8 5 0 315 0 
F 
White : ow per . 
9 in. by 11 in . re 1 3 0 0 24 0 0 
3 in. Dy 9 inn 0 0 22 10 0 
Bat tens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 17 0 0 18 10 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in. . . 18 10 0 20 0 0 
Sin. by 9 in. 17 10 0 19 0 0 
Bottens, $in, and $in. by 7 in. 1310 © 1410 0 
ARRO goo ellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
Aud t 5 10 0 16 10 0 
Battena, . 12 10 0 
P : yellow | 
Jin. by II e 0 0 22 10 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 18 0 0 19 10 0 
Battenss,.....cccsasscoossecssareccosecees 13 10 0 15 0 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
Iii 8 16 0 0 17 0 0 
Do. 8 in. by 9 in. 14 10 0 16 0 0 
Third slow dala a 100 1210 0 
ow 
b CCC A 1310 0 14 0 0 
Do 3 in. by 9 in. . . 13 0 0 14 0 0 
CCC „ 10 0 0 11 0 0 
White Sea and cls, Bin. by 3 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 14 10 0 15 10 0 
50 ji in. by 9 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Battens . . . . 11 0 12 0 0 
Second white deals, Jin. by 111 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
a j 8 in. by 9 in. 12 10 0 13 10 0 
55 ttens ...... 910 0 1010 0 
Pitch-p : deals e 16 10 0 20 0 0 
Under à 2 in ak iA e a n 4 Py 0 
Yellow e— sizes u A 
Oddments  ............cc00: . 24 0 0 26 0 0 
Second ds, regular sizes A ET 26 10 0 28 10 0 
Yellow Pine oddments ............... 22 0 0 24 0 0 
Kauri Pine —Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 6 0 5 0 
Danzig and a rant E Logs— 85 TT 
r cu LEEI ALEZ %% „% % „%%% „% „% 
Small Viyni 0 2 3 0 2 6 
Wainscot Oak L Loge, sai cube. 0 5 0 05 6 
PrF T nacat sup. as 
8 V 0 0 7 0 0 8 
7 ae do. do. ä 959＋5＋* ²—:̃nũ eee 0 0 64 — 
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WOOD.—(continued). 
At per standard. 

Dry 5 Ta- £ s. d. E 8. d. 
basco, Super. as inch. 0 0 9 0 011 

Selected. Fi Figury, per ft. sup. as 
Dry Wein *** . 0 16 0 2 0 

u e sup. 
as inch . . eee e... 0 0 10 0 1 0 
Teak, per load % EATE 17 0 0 21 0 0 

erican A dite Planks— 
per 4 56555666 2060 26% 666 26 6 0 4 0 ri 
. Per square. 

1 in. 11 70 in. ow, planed and 
6˙ꝛĩo1ꝛ aacwuvabaacsvesaeses 0 13 6 017 6 

1 in. aby 7 in. yellow, planed and 
FC 0 14 0 018 0 

un by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
V 0 16 0 1 0 0 

1 in. Roj 7 in. “white, planed and 
CV 012 0 014 6 

1 in. in, by 7 in. white, planed and 
e 0 13 6 015 0 

12 in, b aa white, planed and 
EEE EA 015 0 016 6 

2 in, 18 7 in. yellow, matched 
d beaded or V-jointed brda. 011 0 018 6 
} in. by do. do. do. 014 0 018 0 
in: by 7 in. wits do. do. 010 0 011 6 
1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 0 11 6 013 6 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In alee or delivered 
ans, per ton. 
e E s. d. 
83 1 e „ 6 5 0 „ 7 5 0 
N ers, ordinary 
FFC 8 2 6 ., 9 5 0 
Asra. Tees and Channels, ordi- 
sections e 717 6... 817 6 
Flitch Plates 850... 815 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns 7 2 6 . 8 5 6 
METALS. Per ton, in London. 
Inox — 2E B. d. 2E 6. d. 
Common Bars %%% %%% % % „ „„ „6 6 7 5 0 oe 7 15 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality .. 7 15 0 8 5 0 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars 1000. — 
Mild Steel Bars.. . „ 8 15 0 9 5 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price.... . 9 5 0 .. 9 10 0 
„(And u Galvanized ......... Sl T T 
wards, according an gauge. 
Sheet Iron (Black)— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 915 0 — 
99 75 S. he . Bi 
g. 6 6 %%% „ — 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality) 
sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
8 ft. to 20 g. ... . . . 5 fr 12 15 0 ... — 
sizes to 22 g. and Mg. 1 5 0 cat — 


sizes to 20 ....... 6 O0 O 
2g. and 24g. 5 0 


os 9° 23 g. and 24 g. 13 0 


’ 26 g 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by x ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker 11 15 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, eae . & Ag. F 9 
8. 2 . 
Cut nails, 8 in. to 6 in 55 9 
8 usual trade e 


LEAD, &. 
hes ton, in end. 


£ i B. 
uD ase + Engish, glb. andap] 15 10 O usi 


e 
o o 


— 
a 
oooo OOO Oo 


Pipe in coils lanoo . . ... 0 — 
925 ape „ 0 %% %%% % %% „„ „%% %%% %6ꝗ% esesoeeccsos 15 3 0 e — 
mpo pipe. 9 „ „%%% „ „ 6 6 6 660 0 . — 
Zmo— Shee 3 
Vieille Montagne ton 27 5 0 — 
Silesian TETIT) 66696 2 606 6 6606 0% „0 27 0 0 . — 
e w. 0 01 
ng Sheet per lb. ssi — 
55 9959 922 0 95 0 0 ng coe EE 
Oopper nails 2 % 0 9 %, LL 0 0 11 eee SmS: 
3 Sheet 0 0 10 
Thin uh 555 0 0 1 9 
TI — Eng Ingots 2 %%% 0 eee — 
So._pre—Plumbers’ ...... 0 O 64... — 
Tinmen’ 89 . . %% οοοꝗ%%%%õ,∘ 9p 0 0 8 * — 
Blowpipe Tee ET ET 6 666000 ry) 0 0 9 eee — 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. third per ft. delivered. 
» fourths. ccc cece lgd. „ v 
oz. third. q fi aig 57 
200 9 F „ p 50 
oz. third 9 
„ fourth. q 34d. be ee 
82 oz. ree %% „% „% %% „% „% „%%% „%%% %% „„ „ „ 0„ d LL oe 
Fitted i Sheet, ie. 45 2 
i Hartiey’s Rolled Piate "Tad. 95 “A 
99 99 999 1 * 99 99 
os ee 99 8 snecce ° os 99 
OILS, &. 2 8. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels. per gallon 4 : ` 
Boiled „ , in pipes orbarrels, > 0 1 8 
tir in i T + À 3 u 
Turpen e, "barre ee 
in drums 5 03 9 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 15 5 8 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ................. per ewt. 0 6 6 
Stockholm aer per barrel 1 12 0 
VARNISHES, &c. a galion; 
8. LJ 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 0.. 08 0 
Pale Copal Olk... anen eroen 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak... 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak... 010 0 
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VARNISHES, &c.—(continued). 
e oe rine Oak, for seats of 


Fine E 1 


: 
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SOUR Re reese new ererscernesoaeronbenernaeE 


—— ˖· 326 


— K KK ee See eee eee ee 5 


Peer a „„ „6 


22322 **3*ũ5 nn „„ „ „„ „ e 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE S. 


Nat. Tel., 6112, Gerrard. Telegrams, “ The Builder, London.” 
to December, 1903) was given as a supplement 


. 
issne of January 9 lest. 
CLOTH oo for or Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 


RRADING CASES (Cloth), with 8 „ price 9d. 
THE RIGHTY. FIFTH vol. UE Pe i The Bund (bound), 


THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME LXXXV. 


ce Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of Ss. ed. e 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES IBSUED BT 

CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUR 

PROSPRCTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, BALES 3 
TENDER. LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &c., 


—— —E—E—ꝛ⁴ 4444446 


—— PRY——k Muki 3333323 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six lines or under 


——— Pœũœũh— P ee eT Pe ee ee ee 


(Ate ee ee ee ee ry 


Terms for serien of Trade advertisements, and for f ont page, 
and other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 

FOUR lines (about thirty words) or 9 

Bach additional line (about ten words) .. 
PREPAYMENT 18 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


„ Stamps must nt be sent but all sums should be remitted bp 
Portal O ers, payable to J. MORGAN, and ad Aressed to the 
Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” Catherine Btreet, W. C. 


—ͤ— 2 2 


Advertisements for the current week's issue are received ap to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, bat “Classification” ip 
impossible in the case of any which ma mer reach the Office after 
HALF-PAST ONE p.m. on that da: car bose intended for the 
83 Wrapper should be in by TWELVE noon on WRERDIIA 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE seame must paok tue before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRATI NGS, TESTI. 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in n Topig fo aa 
strongly recommends that of the PIES ONLY 
went, 


PERSONS adverti in “THE BUILDER” may have 5 
1 Garden. W. C., 


che envelupes are flog 
posture. 
the week after pub.ication. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGX ani 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES {sy 32 


NINEPENCE EACH. 
post (carefully puckel) :. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be N to The o Bler, ” and must reach 
us not later than 10 3 on Thursdays. [NB B.—We 
cannot pu ublish Tenders unless authe either by 
the architect or the building-owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is given, nor iy list in which 
the lowest Tender is under 1002., unless in some excep- 
tional cases and for special reasons.] 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes oid onc accepted. 


BRENTWOOD (Essex).—For the erection of auction 
mart, The Parade. Mr. Hugo R. Bird, architect, St. 
Thomas’ -gate, ! — 


8. Parmenter.... £420 16 W. Jarvis .... £384 0 
W. Harbrow .... 428 0 F. W. Burt well, 
E. Dil 120 0 Brent wood 355 0 


BRENTWOOD (Essex) .— For the erection of drigade 
hall, The Parade. Mr. Hugo R. Bird, architect, St. 
Thomas - gate, Brentwood :— 


W. Harbrow ... . £432 0 F. W. Jarvis. £305 0 
S. Parmenter. 424 16 F. W. Burtwell 
E. Dix ........ 409 0 Brentwood* .. 395 0 


CHELSFIELD (Kent).—For additions and altera- 
tions to the Bull’s ead, Pratt’s Bottom. Mr. 
G. St. Pierre Harris, architect spe surveyor, 8, Iron- 
monger-lane, E.C. , and Orpi 


T. D. Graty ” £895 0 Palner e £772 0 
E. Martin & Son 875 0 W. Owen 749 7 
H. Somerford & Stebbings & 
San 848 0 Pannett ...... 738 0 
R. A. Lowe 789 O0] W. Hodges .... 705 0 


CHISLEHURST (Kent).—For additions to a private 
residence, and external works. Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris 
architect and surveyor, 8, Ironmonger-lane, E.C., and 


Orpington :— 
T. Rider & Son.. £809 0[Stebbings & 
Pannettt 


B. J. White & Son 645 0 
R. A. Lowe .... 624 18 
Accepted for additions only. 
CORK.—For alterations and additions to Castle View, 
Passage West, for Dr. Beamish. Messrs. W. H. Hill & 


Son, architects, 28, South-mall, Cork :— 
F. Dolan, builder, Queenstown, co. Cork“ . . £569 
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COWPEN.—For making-up streets, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. R. Grieves, Surveyor, Seaforth- 
Street. Waterloo, Blyth :— 
G. E. Simpson.. £795 13 4 J. Robson, New- 

736 10 5 


-J. Shannon.... castle-on-Tyne® £661 18 0 


EDMONTON. — For an additional story to the 
maternity wards at the workhouse, Upper Edmonton, N., 
‘Yor the Guardians of the Edmonton Union. Mr. T. E. 
Knightley, architect, 106, Cannon-street, E.C. Quantities 
by Mr. Joseph Peebles, 26, John-street, Bedford-row, 
London, W.C. :— 
General Build- 


ers, Ltd. . . £3,379 0 0 & Soon 5 00 
J. Thomas .. 3,301 11 0 Pavey & Son.. 2,906 0 0 
A.E.Townsend C. R. Price .. 2,857 0 0 

& Coles.. 3,273 0 0 | Bany ard & Son 2,84300 
A. Faithead & 8. L. Grist.. 2,678 0 0 

. 3,114 0 0 H. Knight & 
ica & Smith 2. 998 0 0 Son, Totten- 
A. Porter. 2,991 00 ham 2,550 0 0 
A. Monk .... 2,989 0 0 


ENNISKILLEN. — For alterations, repairs, and 
‘painting to Protestant Hall. Mr. T. Elliott, architect, 
Darling-street, Enniskillen :— 
J. Harvey, J. Hynes & Sons £324 15 6 

Enniskillen.. £330 11 8| J. Donnelly 284 18 0 

[The Committee struck out some of the works con- 
‘templated, and have arranged with Mr. Harvey to carry 
out the remainder for the amount of £240 48. 1d.] 


GATESHEAD.—For the enlargement of the Nuns 
Lane school, forthe Education Committee. Mr. F. W. 
Purser, architect, 10, West-street, Gateshead :— 


E. T. George . £1,050 Hutchinson. £958 
J. Hymers & Co... 1,046 | W. Jackson 950 
Stephen Buy 1,038 | W. C. Tyrie.... .. 931 
Elliot Brothers 1,034 | (Unsigned) )) 929 
Emmet & Co. .... 1,028 | John Milne ...... 921 
Raven & Hitcham 996 W. Hall ........ 905 
.J. Lunn 993 T. Hunter 901 
R. Veitch & Sons. 987 | 8. Davidson 890 
J. Ross & Son... 984 | H. & B. Arkless, 889 
R. Harris & Son .. 971 Gateshead * 

I. Bewley ........ 965 | J. McGowan...... 888 


GILFACH BARGOED (Wales).— For making new 
road, laying main drains, etc., for Mr. A. C. Thomas. 
Mr. W. Harris, architect and surveyor, Gilfach 
Bargoed :— 

Price & Smith £258 8 O0[ Wilkins & 


F. Ashley 254 1 3 Cooper L207 7 0 
W. Lewis 235 18 0 Barry & Poole: 
J. Powell 227 17 0 | Barnes, Chap- 
E. Edwards 221 18 6 lin, & Co., 
L. P. Edwards 219 1 8 Cardiff* .... 199 0 0 
D. G. Vaughan 217 . 0 0 
+ Scheduled. 
GORTON.—For e ‘Offices, etc., at the St. 


George's School, Abbey Hey, for the Education Com- 


mittee. Mr. J. W. Wiles, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
- Gorton ‘-— 
G. Ginger, Longsight, Manchester® ...... £175 10 


GRAVESEND.—For alterations and additions to 
out-patient block, for the Committee. Mr. W. M. 
Dean, architect, 21, Park-place, Gravesend. Quantities 
by Messrs. J. Gandy & Bennison, 22, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. :— 


Myall & Beal & Hub- 
Upson .... £2,300 0 0 bard...... £1,673 0 0 
W. Manders.. 2,137 5 10 Multon & 
J. M. Dering 1, 900 0 0 Wallis 1,6180 0 
B. E. Nightin- G. Browning 1,567 0 0 
gale ...... 1,688 0 0] W. H. 0 
Thomas & & So 
Edge .... 1,681 0 0 G 1,495 0 0 
A. E. Tong.. 1.6741 5 


GRIMSBY.—For horse- keeper's house, for the Cor- 
‘poration Sanitary Committee. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall-square, 


Grimsby :— 

B. Nightingale £415 89 F. Swallow.... £354 19 8 

G. Cook ...... 365 0 0 J. Markham .. 333 15 0 

Holmes & T. R. Water- 
Richardson. 356 10 0 man, Grimsby“ 323 10 0 


GRIMSBY.—For new urinal, Convamore-road, for 
the Corporation. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor :— 


Hewins & Goodhand .......... £245 0 0 
T. R. Waterman 228 15 0 
Gilbert & Kir ton 226 10 0 
W. Burkitt, Hull® ............ 215 19 9 


HORTON.—For plumber, plasterer, and slater work 
for eleven houses in Arncliffe-terrace. r. W. Rycroft, 
architect, Bank- buildings. Manchester- road, Bradford :— 

Plumbing, ete. 
G. T. Smith, 20, Whetley-hill, Bradford .... £380 
Plasterer and Concreter. 
C. Marsden & Son, Cecil-avenue, Bradford .. 
Slaters (for Westmoreland slates). 
T. Nelson & Son, Springfield- place, Brad ford 245 


HULL.—For erecting schools, Hawthorn-avenue, for 
the Trustees of the Primitive Methodist Connexion. 
T. Pro to Atkinson, architect, 11, Trinity House-lane, 
Hull:— 
Builder : 
road. 
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J.T. Levitt, 84, Holderness- 


op eewrwr % neo sea e ve 


oad. 
Phinda. F. Abba, Charlotte-street . 
kano J. Porter, J.P., Holderness- 
Toa 


Total cost. 
£2,986 1 5 


2525 %%% „% „% eae se ere „„ „„ 


roa 

Slater 

/// ðVK 
[All of Hull.) 


IPSWICH.— For alterations and additions to laundry 
at St. John’s Home, Ipswich, for the Board of 
-Guardians of the Ipswich Union. Mr. Henry J. 
Wright, architect, 4, Museum-street, Ipswich. Quan- 
tities by the architect :— 


A. Sadler £1,070 T. Parkington & 

J. C. Smith ...... 1,057 Son %3e'es £1,000 
H. J. Linzell .... 1,057 G. Grimwood & 
‘Cubitt & Gotts.... 1,005 BONS? 65 ae caweies 997 


[All of Ipswich.] 


KEIGHLEY.—For erecting two phthisis pavilions at 
the Union Infirmary, and tailors’ workroom, etc., at 
the workhouse, for the Guardians. Messrs. Moore & 
Crabtree, architects, York-chambers, Keighley :— 

Excavators and Masons: Smith Sharp, 


Oakworth, Keighley .............. £291 1 5 
Joiners: J. Driver & Son, Goulbourne- 

street, a f 200 5 11 
Slaters ; È E. Walton, Ashfield- 

a nS e 5117 0 
Plumbers: W. 4 J. Harrison, 23, 

South- street, Keighley ............ 63 10 0 
Plasterers: J. King, Russell-street, 

Neighl“eses erens ie xs 69 0 0 


KILMARNOCK.—For laying footpaths, for the 
Town Council. Mr. R. Blackwood, Burgh Surveyor, 


Market Bridge, Kilmarnock :— er sq. yd. 
Concrete Work. 8. d. 
Boyd & Forrest, Kilmarnock ........ 3 81 
Staffordshire Pavings. 
M. Muir & Co., Kilmarnock.......... 3 10 


LAISTERDYKE. —For extension of mill at New-lane 
Mills. Messrs. T. Barker & Son, engineers and archi- 
tects, 5, Bank-street, Bradford: 

Mason's and Joiner’s Work : H. Waterhouse 


& Sons, Tong-street, Bradford® .......... £1543 0 
Iron and Steel Work: Roberts & Co., Ltd., 
Dudlex-hill, Bradford)... 639 10 
Slater’s Work : Hill & Nelson, Bradford® .... 60 
Plumber's and Glazier's Work: J. Dyson, 
Balda ns wade he 56 0 
Plasterer s Work: T. Cordingley & Sons, 
Bradford? | scsodors io ates bet i ee eds 21 10 
Painter's Work. R. Beetham, Laisterdvke*®.. 52 0 
LARNE.— For extending the water supply, for the 


Urban District Council. Mr. J. H. H. Swiney, engineer, 
Avenue-chambers, Belfast :— 


J. Graham .. £3,737 60;,J. Ross & 
T. McClughan 3,648 6 0 Sons...... £3,493 1 2 

W. M' Neill & Grainger 

Sons 3.612 16 0 Bros., Holy- 

M. Green 3,607 17 2 wood, co. 
Higgusty Down“? 3,353 16 2 

Gault 3,607 17 1[Me Ree & 
McNally 3,281 00 


LEYTON.—For constructing a sewer in Union-road 
and Downsell-road, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. W. Dawson, M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall. Leyton: — 


T. Adams... £1,652 5 0 G. G. Rayner £1,471 5 0 
Muirhe ad. G. Harber .. 1,452 7 0 

Greig. & G. J. Ander- 

Matthews.. 1,580 15 0 Son 1,362 6 0 
J. Jackson .. 1,508 5 0 F. J. Coxhead 1.352 0 0 
G. Bell. 1,496 10 0| W. Manders 1, 262 19 2 
ꝑKillingback & O. T. Gibbons, 

3 1.473 7 6] Leytonstone 1,191 15 0 


[Surveyor's estimate. £1,260.) 


LEYTON.—For private street works, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. W. Dawson, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leyton :— 

G. Harber.. £13,869 10 0 a W. Porter.. £9,973 4 7 
w . Whee- G. J. Anderson 9,964 0 4 

. 12,484 6 0 J. Jackson. .. 9, 445 9 0 
W. "Griffiths W. Manders, 

& Co.,Ltd. 10,620 11 0] Leyton. . 8,834 6 4 
T. Adams.. 10,253 2 11 

[Surveyor's estimate, £9,650.] 


LONDON.—For supply and erection of flag-making 
plant in connexion with refuse destructor at sewage 
works, Corney Reach, Chiswick, for the Chiswick Urban 
District Council. Messrs. Swinburne, Cooper, & Baillie, 
engineers, 82, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. :— 


R. II! heas ⁵ĩðͤ K ĩð K 46,500 
Sir Hiram Maxim Co. (Musker's plant) 880 
Brightside Foundry o. 825 
C. & A. Musker, Ltd.t osc ins eh olen 800 
Fawcett, Preston, & cooboꝛd . 630 
Horsfall Co. (Queen's Engineering Works’ 
Pal! st cue 625 
H. Berry & Co. | cians) one cores Gaeeawns 560 
Horsfall Co. (Fielding & Platt’s plant) 529 
Rice K h ð 490 
Fielding & Platt, Gloucester® ............ 481 
Sutcliffe, Speakman, & CO.ĩv? d. 315 


t Alternative prices, £825, £850. 
§ Alternative price prices, £400, £415, £500, £465. 


Great Eastern- 


LONDON. —For repa repainting works, i 
or the 


street bridge and hames Embankment, 
London County Council :— 

Vigor & Co. .. £565 9 9| E. Proctor & Son £455 0 0 
W. Dudley.... 545 11 0| W.E. Westgate, 

A. H. Inns. 539 10 0 Romford* 424 52 


LONDON. For replacing the range of lavatory 
basins at the Gideon-road School, Battersea, with fire- 
clay basins, and for carrying out other works for the 
London County Council :— 

Whitehead & Coo ewes £247 


LONDON.—For repaving Wandsworth and Vauxhall 
(temporary) bridges, for the London County Council :— 


J. Mowlem & Co. £2,010 0 0 
Improved Wood Pavement Co., 
/ es oud eet see 1.513 15 0 
W. Griffiths & Oo.. 1,487 18 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co., 
Ltd., endes 1,439 3 4 


LONDON. — For additional water-tube boilers, 


Greenwich generating-station (first portion), for the 

London County Council :— 
J. Thompsooo ns £27,700 0 0 
e 24 sense eeu 8 23.200 0 0 
Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd. .......... 18,978 0 0 
B. R. Rowland & Co., Ltd......... 18.845 0 0 
J. Musgrave & Sons, Ltd. IO 18,131 17 0 
R. Hornsby & Sons, Ltd. C.. 18,131 17 0 
Richardsona, Westgarth, & Co., Ltd. 18,131 0 0 
Stirling Boiler Co., Ltd., Edinburgh“ 16,271 0 0 


LONDON.—For alterations and addditions to Royal 


Court Theatre, Sloane-square, S.W. Mr. C. E. 

Lancaster Parkinson, architect, 44, Bedford-row, W. C. 

Quantities by Messrs. Young & Brown :— 

Patman & Fother- H. Lovatt....... . £3,858 
ingham ........ £4,160 | Foster Bros. 3,854 

T. W. Heath & Sons 4,081 | Leslie & o 3,715 

W. Willett. 3,960 | Spencer, Santo, & 

Lole & Light foot. 3.907 COs ss ear 8 .400 


Townsend & Coles 3.593 


LONDON.—For 
County Council :— 
J. G. White & Co., Ltd.* .... 


London 
. . £8,815 0 6 


paving works, Tooting, 


LONDON.—For main switchgear, Greenwich genera- 
ting station (first portion), for the London County 
Council :— 

Dick, Kerr, & Co., Ltd............. £37,019 00 

Elliott Bros...............2.0000.. 36,706 5 8 

Electric Construction Co., Ltd. 32,000 00 

British Thomson- Houston Co., Ltd. 25,591 10 0 

British Westinghouse Electric & 

Manufacturing Co., Ltd., London“ 22,910 0 0 
Cowans, Ltd. 0 cece 3,881 00 
Electric & Ordnance Accessories Co., 

Ltd? ac cee 3,627 15 8 


11 Incomplete Tender. 


LONDON. For | building a house in Goswell- road, 
for the London County Council: 
F. & F. J. Wood .. £2,185 | F. Lapthorne & Co. £1,958 


Patman & Fother- J. Grover & Son.. 1,885 
ingham ........ 2,107 | Stimpson & Co., 
Holloway Bros. 1.965 London 1,750 


LONDON. — For docking and repairs of 8. s. Binnie, 
for the London County Council :— 
Thames Iron Works, etc., Co., Ltd. .. £1,898 13 6 


Brown’s Dry Dock & Engineering 

%% ͤ⁰⁰ ²˙· AA dees o eth 1,473 16 0 
Mills & Rif 8 1.350 17 0 
London Graving Docking Co., Ltd. .. 1,315 12 0 
Fletcher, Son, & Fearnall*® .......... 1,238 0 0 


LONDON. — For repairing and re- pa ving Chelsea 


Bridge, for the London County Council :— 

Mowlem & xo £6,804 19 2 
Acme Flooring & Paving Co., Ltd. 5.371 90 
F. Morton & ko. 5,310 15 5 
Muirhead, Greig, & Matthews, 

London eee 4,736 11 9 


LONDON.—For the erection of a warehouse, 
Kimberley-road, Willesden-lane, X. W., for Messrs. 
Lawrence & Aitken. Mr. J. Bruce Merson, architect, 
76, High-road, Kilburn, N. W. Quantities by Mr. W. 


Prows B Broad, 3, Cromwell-grov e, West Kensington 
ar . .— 
Grover & Son .... £3,687 | Midland & Richard- 
Pearson .......... 3.599 Sn eases £3,260 
W. King & Sons. 3.526 G. Neal .......... 3.227 
Godson & Sous... 3.515 R. J. World 3,105 
A. Webber ...... 3,479 Perry Bros. ...... 3.087 
Wisdom Bros. 3,300] Ford & Walton 2,979 
W. Nash ........ 3,289 | Braid, Pater, & Co., 

Ltd: ein sce 2,970 


LONDON.—For erecting offices and printing works 
at Castle-lane. Westminster, S. W., for Messrs. Norton 
& Gregory, Ltd. Messrs. L. Littlewood and O. 
Mahomed, architects, 34, Bank-buildings, Balham, S. W. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. E. H. Dance, surveyor, 
185, Victoria-street, S.W. — 


T. Robarts........ £7,900 | F. G. Minter...... £7,332 
Lole & Lightfoot.. 7,840 Kirk & Kirk 7,187 
M. Pearson „660 B. E. Nightingale 6,987 
F. J. Shopland.... 7,547 Rice & Son ...... 5969 
Patman & Fother- W. H. Lorden & 
ingham ........ 480 Son“ . . . . 6,887 


J. Carmichael .... 7,450 


MARDY (Wales).—For alteration and erection of a 
vestry to the Seion Baptist Chapel, Mardy :— 
J. Jenkins, builder, Mardy, Glam. .... £852 10 0 


NEWARK.—For cast-iron water mains and castings 
for Collingham water supply, for the Rural District 
Council. Messrs. H. Walker & Son, engineers, Albion- 
chambers, King-street, Nottinghain :— 

Cochrane&Co. £1,489 14 2 Stanton Iron 


Clay Cross Co. 1.343 14 6 Works Co. 

Staveley Coal Id. ' £), 419 60 
& Iron Co.. Sheepbridge 
Ltd., Ches- Coal & Iron 
terfield*.... 1,305 15 0 Co., Ltd... 1,321 8 1 


Butterley Co., 
Ltd. ...... 1,331 16 3 


NU NEATON.—For new school in Queen-road, for the 
Nuneaton and Chilvers Coton Urban District Council 
Education Committee. Mr. Harry Quick, architect, 64, 
Hertford-street, Coventry :— 

R. Gibbs, King's Heath® ..............06- £10,130 


NYNEHEAD (Wellington, Somerset).—For the 
reconstruction of the drainage, sanitary arrangements, 
and alterations in the water supply at Nynehead Court, 
for Colonel Sanford, C. M. G. Mr. J. Moss-Flower, 
engineer, 2, Victoria-mansions, and 
Bristol: 

L. Thomas & Son, The Triangle, Clifton, Bristol, 3 

accepted on a schedule of prices. 


Westminster, 


PERTH.— For constructing new sewers along Burnside 
(Craigie), Priory- place, and Glover-street, for the Town 
Council. Mr. R. M’Killop, Burgh Surveyor, 12, Tay- 
street, Perth :— 

P. Girrity, West-grove, Dundee,“ on schedule prices. 


PETERSFIELD.—For road works, a Ee 
Sheep-street, and Sussex-road (takin d pave- 
ments and repaving), for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. H. T. Keates, Town Surveyor, Petersfield :— 

Per yard 
super. 
B. d. 

Cunningham, Forbes, & ooo. 7 90 

Adamant Stone CCOoeeee .. 6 6 

Victoria Stone Co., Bishopsgate-street 

Niehl!!! eee es 6 

T. Wood & Soon enna O 1 

H. Williaonskks 0 errre . 5 11 

Grounds & NewW voor n . 465 4 

Stuart’s Granolithic Stone Co. 4 103 


PLYMOUTH. Por the erection of a villa residence, 
Bainbridge-avenue, Vinstone, Plymouth. Mr. E. Coath 
Adams, architect, Bedford - chambers, Plymouth. 
Quantities by Mr. S. W. Haughton, 22, Courtenay- 
street, Plymouth :— 


Palk & Son £1,632 | Wakeham Bros. .. £1,390 
J. Partridge ..... . 1,535 G. B. Turpin...... 1,360 
J. Crockerell...... 1,463 


(All of Plymouth.] 
TENDERS—Continued on. page 676 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
l 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. | 5 p 
New Public Elementary School ................:. Stockport Education Committee Not Statſduwi ccc cc cece eees S ' No date. 
*Prop. New Wesley. Methd. Hall, Broadway, Westminst. | The Trustees | Not eff.... hes Foe om ae eae s e Ko da 
CONTRACTS. 
Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom Advertised. , Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by be delivered 
Painting, etc., at Grange Infectious Hospital, Earsdon . etc., Hospitals Comtte e. J. R. McMiilan, Inspector of Hospitals, Shiremooo r June 18 
Foundations of Contact House at Grange Hospital.. do. do. do. 
Plumbing, e hes wk oe hone Os 8 eeu do. do. do. 
Piled Bridge, Pier, and Two Abutments .......... ET Corporation TEETE E. W. Dixon, Engineer, 14, Albert-street, Harrogate............ do. 
10-ton Compound Steam Road Roller and Scarifier.. Sleaford U.D.C................... J. Clare, Surveyor, Siea for ........ 0... cc cece cece ec ec eee do 
Pit Nogggdgdgdgdgddggg ⁵ ð doen kar stewews Nixon’s l Co., Ltd....... J. L. Herbert, Secretary, Bute Docks, Cardiff.................. June 
Manure Concentratooeũ rr i Warrington Corporation .......... R. Wilson, Longford Depot, Warrington .....................- do. 
Seven Spans, 100 ft. ...... ccc ccc eee cere teens Bengal & N. W. Ry. Co. .......... A. Izat, 237, Gresham- house, Old Broad- street, London, E. C. do. 
Switchrooms at Temple Back Electricity Works.... Bristol Electrical Committe H. Faraday Proctor, City Electrical Engineer, Temple Back, Bristol do. 
Tar Washer, Washer, Scrubber, etc. .............. Mountain Ash U. D. Cee. Corbet Woodall & Son, Eng., N chamb., Bridge-st., Westminst. do. 
Purifier, Centre Valve, ete., Penrhiwceiber ........ do. do. 
Villa Residence, Carr-lane, Acomb, York .......... Mr. W. M. Holmes ........... ... M. W. Lewis, Architect, 194, Sere ae road, York ........ do. 
Caretaker’s Dwelling, etc., Bredbury Sewage Works Bredbury and Romily U. D. C. . Council Offices, School Brow, Bredbury acco :a4 sje sna eo aed do. 
10-ton Weighbridge at Destructor Works.......... Chorley Corporation..... . W. Leigh. Borough Surveyor, Town “Hall, AISI... do. 
Shop Premises, Jameson- street, etc., Hull. Mr. W. E. Welton Gelder & Kitchen, Architects, 76, Lowgate, Hull do. 
E Mot ap, etc., at Infantry Barracks, /h LO 3 C aee Royal Engineer Office, Fishergate, / ae ise rE a e ee do. 
Paving in Mare-street, z sds cance en's THE ///, ð ewes anaia M. Fitzmaurice, Engineer, County Hall, Spring-gardens.......... June 21 
Extension of Sewers in Brack nell Easthampstead R.D.C. .......... p: Wilson, Clerk, Bracknell. ieee . Soc do. 
Wiring, etc., Technical College, Barking-road ...... East Ham U. D. CCW. C. Ullmann, M. Inst. C. E., Nelson- street, East Ham, E. do. 
Main Drainage, Bre es Meee wesw eae eesé Witney R.D.C. e H. H. Humphrevs, Engineer, 28, Victoria-street, Westminster .. do. 
Repairs to Van at Workhouse sen Brentford Guardians Master of the Workhou se ice eR BG ew ae aaa a lee Re wees do. 
NOW: //%é§;’OðtñI]I]J]J... ieee eee NASES do. do. do. 
Stores, Iron, Timber, etc. ......... 0... 0. eee ee eee Trimdon Coal o. Deaf Hill Colliery, Trimdon-grange, RS. On ieee we eee al eats do. 
Painting, ete., Technieal & Intermediate Day Schools | Bootle Corporation .............. Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Bootle ................ do. 
House, South Brend. Post. Office, Ahl... ea keew és e do. 
Supp ))) “988 Chelmsford Corporation .......... Borough Survey or, 16, London-road, Chelmsford .............. do. 
20,000 Jarrah and Karri Wood Blocks ............ Southampton Corporation ........ J. A. Crowther, Borough Engineer, Southampton ........... sac do. 
*Road-making and Paving Works ................ Willesden District Council ........ Council’s Engineer, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N. W. 8 do. 
Laying-out Land at Osmotherley for Cemetery .... | Northallerton R. D. Ce. W. Fowle, Clerk, Northallerto⁸nnnnnninini eeooores een. June 
Masonry Reservoir, Chudleigh Water Supply ...... Newton Abbott R.D.C. .......... S. Segar, Engineer, Union-street, Newton Abbott .............. do. 
Distempering, etc., of Workhouse Hospital, Knutsford | Bucklow Guardians .............. R. J. McBeath, Architect, Birnam House, Sale. do. 
Paving with Creosoted Deal Blocks .............. Twickenham U.D.C............... F. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham.............. do. 
Shedding, etc.. Sandbach ................ cc cece Cheshire Agricultural Society...... T. A. Beckett, Secretary, St. Werburgh-chambers, Chester ...... do. 
Shops, Greaves-road, Lancaster ..........eeeeeee . | Lancaster & Skerton Co-opera. Soc. | Austin & Paley, Architects, Lan casten | do. 
Premises, Chirk, Denbiggg agg... Chirk Green Co-operative Society.. | J. Powell, Secretarfr²² n | do. 
St. Anne’s Church, Brislingtoe.n Vicar and Committee ............ H. M. Bennett, Architect, Liverpool-chmbrs., 36, Corn-st., Bristol do 
600 yds. 4 in. Cast-Iron ater Hin gave oe Epsom U. D..... oe aways W. Young, Manager, Water works.. do. 
9 in., 6 in., and 4 in. Cast-Iron Pipes and Specials.. do. E. R. Capon, Surveyor to Counciiililililil¹lʒlʒœkłw . ... | do. 
*New Chapel in Windsor- road, Slou ggg. Slough Baptist Church Committee. Thomas Brown, 4 and 5, Warwick- court, Gray’s Inn, W. ...... | do. 
Carriageways, etc., W. Allotment Streets, Long Benton | Tynemouth R. D. .............. A. 8. Dinning, 21, Ellison-place, Newcastle-on-Tyne e June 23 
Painting Bandstand in Bank Park................ arrington Corporation acne ane tee T. Longdin, rough Engineer, Town Hall, Warrington ........ | do. 
Two Ministers’ Residences (Blackhill and Consett).. Shotley Bridge Prim. Method. Trust. Rev. F. Pickering, 10, West-view, Blackhil jj. do. 
Motor-driven Tower Wo gon Cardiff Electric Tramway Departm't A. Ellis, Borough Electrical Engineer, the Hayes, Cardiff........ do. 
S ³o» uud eater Gee w ĩð2:ĩĩ wee Belfast Gas Committee .......... At the Gasworks ......... ccc ccc cccaccccc . do. 
*Extension of Isolation Hospitals Eallng Town Council ............ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, MWh... | do. 
560 yds. Ornamental Wrought Iron Railing ........ Rochdale Corporation ............ S. S. Platt, Borough Engineer, Town Hall Rochd ale June 24. 
Six Wrought-Iron Gates, Falinge Park ............ do. do. do. 
Wheelbarrows, Picks, Shovels, 8 ades, etc. ........ Guildford R. D. C... Council’s Surveyor, Commercial-road, Guildford................ do. 
Oils and Sundries for Steam Rollers .............. do. do. do. 
Heating May-street Church, Belfa gk. d J. Williamson, 46, Royal-avenue, Belfast...............0.00008 do. 
Suppe OH SER NWR eo Od Halifax ok Committee. J. Wilkinson, Engineer, Gasworks, Halifſa ass do. 
1,000 Tons of Broken Granite. St. Neots U.D.C. ..... 3 J. Edey. Surveyor, n Bt. Neots, Hunts.............. do. 
Fifty Tons of Broken Iron Slag .................. do. do. 
Private Street Works............. e Dorchester Town Council ........ 8 J. Hunt, „Cley Ar Engineer, “Galldhall-chambers, Dorchester. do. 
New Street, StoneferrrèRNmNnn ceee cone Hull Corporation ..... reer es E. White City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull.................. do. 
Artisans’ Dwellin » Hanbury-lane, PU!!! wadets 6. T. Moore, Engineer and ‘Architect, 14 2, Foster- place, Dublin do. 
New Coastguard uildings TCC Aimee . Director of Works Department, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W. C. do. 
Town Clock Tower, Fore- street Redruth Coronation Committee... T. W. Joyce, Surveyor, Council Offices, Redruth ....... 8 June 25 
Painter Work at Various Schools Edinburgh School Porra, . . | Mr. Carfrae, 3, Queen-street, Edinbur̃n gg do. 
Painting Sessions Court. S Birkenhead Corporation .......... C. Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead...... do. 
Painting 725 Street Lamp Columns ........... ... Crewe Electric Lighting Committee | H. H. Denton, Corporation Electricity Works, Crewe .......... do 
Fencing Around Electricity Works ................ do. do. 
Bridge over Burn of Arndilly,Boharm ............ Banffshire Gane Council ........ R. Davidson, Road Surveyor, Duffto nn. . TTT do. 
Cleaning and Painting Schools ͥ é | Gateshead Education Committee. E. J. Harding, Secretary, Education Offices, Gateshead ........ do. 
Premises, Fish Docks, Grimsby ..............00.- Gt.Grimsby Albion Steam Fishing Co. H. C. Scaping, Architect, i-ohambers amean Na eR E E do. 
3,000 yds. of 4 in. C. l. Pipes Pelee e Bury and District | Water Board .. | J. Cartwright, Engin’r, Peel-cha Market-place, Bury, Lancs. do. 
2,000 yds. of 6 in. c. l. Pipe?sssss do. 
Additions to Schoolhouse, e „ | . C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgiꝶ n e do. 
Alterations to School Buildings, Maggieknockater .. a ideas do. do. 
Alterations to School Buildings, Boharm School EE | do. do. 
Dwarf Wall, Cathays Park .....................- Cardiff Corporation .............. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff ............ do. 
Seventy-nine Houses at Mountain Ash ............ | Bryngolwg Cottage Co., Ltd....... iT. W. lar, Architect and Surveyor, Mountain Ash ....... re do. 
Sewage Farm Extension (Contract No. )))): "` Burton-on-Trent Corporation e | G. T. Lynam, Borough Engineer, Town Hall June 2 
Taking Down and Refixing Oak Pale Fence, etc..... Surbiton U. D. Oe. S. Mather, Surveyor to Council, Surbi ton PE do. 
Lining Filter Bed at Sewage Works with Concrete . , Malden and Coombe U. D. C. T. B. Simmons, C.E., Cambridge-road, New Malden............ do. 
151 yds. of Iron Fencing, Dartford-road, Sevenoaks | Sevenoaks U. D. CC oo .. S. Towlson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Sevenoaks .............. do. 
151 yds. of Iron Rail Fence, with Oak Poste ...... do. | do. do. 
lr ĩͤ A oe euecwesevass | do. do. do. 
Carting Materials, Romsey ........ FF Southampton County Council .... N. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester do. 
Parkhead District Librarnn»„n Glasgow Corporation ............ J. R. Rhind, Architect, 67, Hope-street, Glasgow .............. do. 
Kerbing, etc., and ria Good Five Streets ...... Otley U. D. Co. e J. E. Sharpe, Engineer, Council Offices, Otle ry eeo do. 
Paving Six Back Streets .............. . do. do. do- 
725 tons of Surface Dug Flinta ........... e Burgess Hill U. D. CO. FF A. F. Hardwick, Clerk, Burgess Hill. %% eee wee wed eawasd ee do. 
425 tons of Dug Flinttt e ees do. do. do. 
300 tons of 11 in. Granite eee do. 


do. do. 
Class-room, West Dock-avenue Council School .. E Hull Education Committee . city Architect, Town Hall, Hull. %%% ———— do. 
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CONTRACTS.—Continued. 


Nature of Work or Matcrials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by granu 
Paving. etc. of Streets at Pelaw ......... Seana wud ce Felling DC . , Surveyor, Council Buildings, Felling, R. S. O0. er ree ere June 27 
Road Materia pe vee ecasa ceo wees East Stonehouse U. D. C. . F. A. iblin, Surveyor, Town Hall, East Stonehouse ..... neas do. 
Electric Light at Schools, Great Tornon PPE Education Committee ............ J. M. Cockrill, A. R. I. B. A., Town Hall, Great Yarmouth ..... swa do. 
Cleaning, etc., Council Schools. | Bolton Education Committee F. Wilkinson, Education Offices, Nelson-square, Bolton ........ do. 
Cleaning, etc., Volun Schools o. do. 
Repairs at Workhouse, ravelly Hill .. | Aston Guardians ...........ee00. Clerk of Works at Workhouse.........c.ccccc . do. 
Refuse Destructor Buildings, CFF Worthing Corporation ............ F. Roberts, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Wortnin June 28 
44 miles of Brick Sewer (Deptford to Plumstead) Te! 8 M. Fitzmaurice, Engineer, county Ha , Spring-gardens, 8 . do. 
Extension of Shunters’ Cabin at Pengam .......... G.W. Ry. Goo. Office of Engineer, Newport Biat ron, Mon. do. 
New Offices at Swansea- street, Cardiff ............ do. do. l 
Alterations, etc., to Tabernacle Con. Ch., Abertillery | == ne wees Habershon, Fawckner, & Co., Arent 41, High-st., Newport.. do. 
Loopline at Grafton, near Savernake.............. We RY. COs y aanleea ie Engineer, Paddington Station, Iondennnanqnanan‚n do. , 
* Additions, Infectious ‘Diseases Hosp., Mill-lane, Liseard | Wallasey U. D. CCdd . District Engineer and Surveyor, Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire do. 
Stone Bridge on the Usk at Kemeys Commander .. | Monmouthshire County Council.... | W. Tanner, F. S. I., County Surveyor, Newport e June 29 
447 yds. (12 in. by 6 in.) Norway Granite Kerbing.. | Braintree U. D. wee. H. H. Nankivell, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Bralntr eee do. 
447 yds. Scored Brick Channeling. do. do. do. 
Screw-cutting Lathe and Electric Motor Edinburgh and rae Fire Brigade.. The Firemasteeee rr % ahaty ae ea WRG oe do. 
I. a hourer's Cottage at 8hrulbtn os. North Dublin R. D. Cee... J. O'Neill, Clerk, North Bruns wiek-street, Dublin do. 
Three Cottages at Ton lege ꝗ do. ' do. da. 
Two Cottages at Baldoy lc. 3 do. e do. 
Two Cottages at Newtown ..... VVV do. do. do. 
Three Cottages at Finglas East 0008 ‘do. do. do. 
*Clean.& Paint.,etc., Venetian Blinds, Homerton Infirm. | Hackney Guardians .............. Clerk’s Office, Sidney-road, Homerton, N. E¹nuniun .. do. 
*Clean., Distempering, & Paint., Homerton Infirmary do. o. do. 
Twenty- two Cottages, Leavesden Asylum.......... Metropolitan Asylums Board ...... | Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C. ........-sceccseccccce do. | 
*Road-making and Tar Paving, Millfield Homes do. do. do. 
* Repairs to Tar Paving, Park Hospl., Hither Green, S. E. do. do. do. 
Surf. Water Drainage & Repairs to Tar Paving, Sutton do. do. do. 
Lifeboat-house, Throston, Hartlepool.............. National Lifeboat Institution. W. T. Douglass, Engincer, 15, Victoria-street, Westminster .... June 30 
| Making-up Napleton-road..... ee a aaa Ramsgate Town Council | T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate...... do. 
2,000 yds. 12-in. c. i. Pi pes Kettering U. D.(ꝙmu cc cee eee T. Reader Sinith, Engineer, Market-place, Kettering ....... Eia do. 
Public Washhouse, Springfeld-street, Old Swan .... | Liverpool Corporation ............ W. R. Court, Engineer, Municipal Offices, Liverpool.. l. do. 
Pull’g D'n Old Hotel do Ville, etc., Infirmary-st. Leeds} is ee a ee T. Winn & Sons, Architects, Lecdd z . do. 
Paving Streettt k Oe ee Gateshead Corporation .......... J. Bower, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead... e nee do. 
1,000 sq. yds. Cement Concrete Foot Pavements, etc. | Burgh of uns J. Miller, Town Clerk, Dunsss. Terre ree do. 
Erectlon of Public Library, Herne Hill ............ Lambeth Borough Council. H. Wakeford & Sons, 267, Clapham-road, „ 855 do. 
Town House, Burgh of Cowdenheath.............. Burgh Commissioners ............ T. Hyslop Ure, Architect, 43, Carnegie-street, Dunfermline July 1 
Repairing Transept and South Wall, Ashwater Church} j= — ........ Rectory, Ashwater, Devon .. FFC do. 
Works at Portora Royal School, Enniskille nf Aire uwae cae ee eee Reh 46 ERE a do. 
New Coastguard Build’ gs, Cliffe Creek. nr. Gravesend | Admiralt cece cc ce eee Director of Works De artment, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W. C. do. 
*New Coastguard pudingi at Boscastle............ Superintending Civil Engineer, H. M. Dockyard, . cious do. 
*Supplyiof Materials, Gc... .. cc cee cee cee Ealing Town Council e Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ealing, “w w/m... do. 
Alterations, etc., at e Old Windsor Windsor Guardialnhns ss Edgington & Summerbell, Architects, 7, . Windsor July 2 
Painting Gates and Railings, Carlow Court House.. | Carlow County Council ......... . | Secretary, Court-house, ‘Carlow, Ireland e e do. 
Gas Piping and Fittings at Carlow Court House. do. 
M: aking Red Lion-lane, Little Sutton Wirral RD...“ ²˙ eaenss T. Davies, 33, Kingsland-road, Birkenhead FF do 
230 yds, of Pipe Sewers, etc., at Power Station Site | Handsworth U. B F .| H. Richardson, Eng. & Sur., Council H’ se, Handsworth, Birming’m July 4 
Public Library, Gainsborou h. ff. ß ke Wan ee Sarg eae ona ... . | Scorer & Gamble, Architects, Bank-street-chambers, Lincoln ween do. 
Kerbing, Mill-lane, Chad wel Heat Romford R. D. CCC. 6. Lapwood, Highway Surveyor, Victoria-chambers, Romford .. do. | 
Kerbing, North-street, Hornchurch .............. do. do. do. 
* Roads and Drainage, "Napsbury Asy., nr. St. Albans | Middlesex County Council.. . | Young & Brown, 104, High Holborn, M/“ = ee a do. | 
*R'lway Sid'g, Br'ch Line, etc. do. do. do. do. do. 
*Fencing, Gates, etc. do. do. do. do. do. 
Weighbridge at Workhouse, Old Windsor Windsor Guardians .............. At the Workhouse, Old WIindso err . July 5 
2 Cott’s, Lime, ete., Stores, ete., Dedworth-rd., Clewer | New Windsor Town Council.. E. A. Stickland, Borough Surveyor, Alma-road, Windsor. EE do. 
Sewers and Surface Water Drains ... ewe nas ew Tae Dover Town Council ............ H. E. Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Maison Dieu House, Dover do. 
ar Paving Works to Schoolnůů z. Leyton Education Committee W. Jacques, Architect, 2, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, E. C. do. 
*Clean., Paint., Repairs, & Improvements to Schools do. do. do. 
Schl Buildings, Reading eden Reading Education Anthoritv S. S. Stallwood, Architect, Market-place, Reading. do. 
Coal Breaking and Elevating Plant .............. Oldham Gasworks Committee A. Andrew, General Manager roe ERA July 6 
Inclined and Horizontal Retorts.............. 000. do. do. do. 
Stoking Machiner . . i do. do. do. 
Lifeboat House and Slipway, Tenby FFF National Lifeboat Institution W. T. Douglass, Engr. and Archt., 15, Victorla-st., Westminster do. 
1,700 yds. of Kentish Flints................ were Clacton U. D. CO. A. R. Robinson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Clacton-on-Sea.......... do. 
2,000 tons of Guernsey Grant. Wanstead U. D. Gwmweeetee .. C. H. Bressey, Surveyor, Council Offices, Wanstead ......... exe do. 
Reconstruction, etc., to Church & Schools, Dorchester | Trustees W. E. Dibben, Secretary, 24, South-street, Dorchester do. | 
*Painting at Infirmary, Brook-street, S. E. Lambeth Guardians Guardians’ Offices, Brook-street, Kennington-road, Si kis, wie ens do. 
Decorative Repairs at Infirmary, East Dulwich .... Southwark Guardians ............ G. D. Stevenson, Architect, 13 & 14, King-street, E.C........... July 
Collection and Storage of Rainwater, Stifford. 177705 Stepney Guardians F. R. Smith, 13, Victoria-street, 8. W. 5 8 do. 
Alteration, etc., of St. Mary's Church, Cardigan. eri ne J. Evans, Auctioneer, Cardigan e r July 9 
Three Three-Ton Electric Travelling Jib Cranes i The LG ĩĩ«ð§1D'ͤ sien eds County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8. WłWW Wh... e July 12 
Two Electric Locomotives at Greenwich Wharf . do. do. do. 
®Fire Brigade Hose Carriage ..............2.eceees Dundee Town Council .......... J. S. Weir, City Firemaster, Dundee 8 N e rr ee do. 
Extension to Boiler House at Electricity Works. Wimbledon U.D.C. e.. Council's Engineer, Broadway, Wimbledon „ hed pues weew eae July 14 
Machinery, Trowbridge Sewage Works ............ Trowbridge U. D. Ce. W. H. Stanley, Engineer, Market House-chambers, Trowbridge .. July 18 
Two 32-ton Electric Coaling Hoists, Clydebank — Clyde Navigation Trustees G. H. Baxter, Mechanical Engineer, 16, Robertson-street, Glasgow July 25 
Six Miles of 14-in. c.i. Water Pipes, Conisbro’” ...... Doncaster Corporation u W. H. R. Crabtree, C.E., Mansion House, Doncaster............ No date. 
Hall, Penydarran, MerthyrXrnr᷑ err Welsh Presbyt. Forward Movement | Habershon, Fawckner, & Co., Architects, 14, Pearl-street, Cardiff do. 
500 tons of Road Metall. Bridge of Allan Town Council Henderson, Surveyor, Bridge „r ebbsacacs es 8 55 do. 
Additions to Stadhampton School, Welllngfo rl Tollit & Lee, Architects, 7, St. Aldate’s-street, ponies e do. 
Brick work for Four Houses n tema), E Pinkney, Haughton-road, Darlington NOSA 8 e do. 
Rebuilding of Cartshescůuuů u.... G. Bolland, Church View, Hunton, Bedale ..... bsasdeusuks as do. 
Clearing Topwood from 20 Acres of Land at Dimsdale) #8 # —........- T. C. Wyse, Land Agent, Darlington do. 
500 tons of Broken Granite 22 ee ee A West Suffolk County Council...... A. Ainsworth Hunt, County Surveyor, Sudbury, Suffolk ........ do. 
Boundary Wall, St. James's Park Estate, Harrogate} #8 ........ J. Ellls Marten, Architect, Prince’s-chambers, Harrogate........ do. 
308 yds. of 9-in. Sewer at Bates’ Cottages RO ea te Earsdon U. D. COG... k R. MacMillen, Council Office, Shiremoor ........ses0secscees do. 
Sinking Two Shaft .d D. W ads worth, 1, Dev onshire- street, Chesterfield............ do. 
Taking Down Premises on Kingsdown- parade Bristol Co-operative Society ...... La Trobe & Weston, "Architects, 20, Clare-street, Bristol do. 
Shops, Offices, etc., Jameson-street, Hull Mr. E. COkliʒlůeſſſſſQQQ Freeman, Son, & Gaskell, Architects, 11, Carr-lane, Hull. do. 
*Erection of Chapel, Totland Bay, Isle of Wight... The Trustees. S. E. Tomkins, Architect, Newport, Isle of Wight. do. 
*Erection of Schools, Newport-road, Aldershot. Aldershot Urban Council.. Council's Surveyor, Council Offices, Aldershoulũtt do. 
Painting, etc., Works, Infantry Barracks, York ....| War Department ................ Royal Engineer's Office, Fishergate, York segues > do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
z Applications 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to bein 
*Building Surveyouor;r»» oe rere es Derbyshire Education Committee.. | Not State1ũA0ʒ N ee e TE Rae Namews June 30 
*Chief Assistant ff.. eee ee Devon C.C. Education Committee.. | 200/. per annum ere ee ee ioe do. 
*(lerks of Works (Two) CCC do. 100“. per annum mmm C do. 
» Quantity Surveyor. ..... CCC . | Acton U.D.C. .. . | (See Advertisement this Issue) dm DPD /kbi˖u July 4 
* Assistant Civil Engineers „62 „ „ 6 „ „6 „ ee 2 2 2 2 4 „„ „60 Civil Service Commissioners „ 62 6 „ 0 Not Stated „ „ %%% %% % Ür.³ 6 % % %%% „% % „% %%% %% „%%% „% „ % „%6ꝙ e % % „ „% „ „ 046 „%% „ „% „ done July 7 i 
Teacher of Building Construction eR E Middlesex Education Committee. | 10s. per Lesson ....esecesssocosooasosososososoessesseosos 9 No date. 
British Central Africa Protectorate 2501. et ee ͥ”lʒu: do. 


*Second Assistant to Superintendent of Buildings 


Those marked with an asterisk ( are advertised in this Number. 
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TENDERS.—Continued from page 673. 
PLYMSTOCK.—For laying 9-in. sewer pi 
ig ta tanks and outfall works at Lower Hooe, for 
the Plympton St. Mary Rural District Council. Mr. 
F. A. Clark, engineer, 83, Old Town- street, Plymouth: 
Steer & Pearce, 8, Carfrae- terrace, Plymouth® £1,047 


PORTMADOC.—For repair and maintenance of the 
Main roads in Merioneth other than those in urban 
districts, for the County Council. Mr. E. Vaughton, 
C. E., Arthog, Dolgelly :— 


8 and 


Thomas ¢ Lloyd. Per annum. 
‘It Contest let for three years .. 25.393 3 4 
If contract let for five years ...... 6,000 0 0 
L. Sommerfeld. 
For three or five years, at the option 
of the County Council 8,971 6 O 


Davies Bros., Barmouth.“ 


For five yearrrr s 4,603 15 0 
RAMSGATE.—For supplying: 2,000 feet of granite 
channel, for the Corporation. Mr. T. G. Taylor, 
Borough Engincer, Ramsgate :— 
G. A. Watson & Son, L te 1 i? per ft. 
Goodchild & Co. 2.0... cece ees 1 s 
Grimths K fOooOo .... 1 1 7 
Brookes, L.d unuꝛẃuͥꝛ ᷣ— ee ees 1 1 me 
E. J. Van Praaga & co. 1 ci a 
B ichfeldt & Co. 1 0 i 
A. & r. Manuelle, London* .......... 1 00 2 
J. Gordon & oon. 1 O „ 


RAMSGATE. —For making-up passage at rear of 

. 5 eng Alexandra-road, for the 

1 Mr. G. Taylor, Borough Engineer, 
n House, Ra 


1 8 
Tobin & (o. . £263 18 6 W. Wilson, 
G. Home 223 10 6 Rams gate“. £170 0 0 
J. K. Bugden? 202 10 0 


RYDE (Isle of „Fig, — For reconstruction of 
er, for Ryde Pier Co. Mr. T.R. 


portions of promenade p 
aunders, C.E., Belgrave e-chambers, Ventnor. Quanitties 
by engineer : :— 
J. Shelbourne & co. £13,220 0 U 
London and Tilbury Lighterage 
Contracting and Dredging Co. 10,925 6 1 
J. Cochrane & Sons .......... 8,730 00 
A. Fasey & Son .,.....,....., 3,567 10 3 
F. Bevis e ; 8.495 00 
Mayoh & Haley F 7,845 9 2 
„NR ye tetediaway sea e ¢ 7,487 0 0 
W. A A 9 & Co., Ltd. ...... 7,443 5 0 
A. Thorne.. . V 7,381 13 0 
F. Grace, 45. Avenue road, 
Southampton“ i 7,035 0 0 


SEVEN KINGS. —For seven Kings U. M. F, church 


and school. Messrs. George Baines and R. Palmer 
oe architects, 5, Clement’s-inn, Strand, London, 
' A. B. 
H. J. Carter £3,541 £564 0 Ot 
J. W. Jerram .......... „536 677 0 0 
F. Gough & ko. 3,400 664 0 0 
F. Bull... 3,297 574 0 0 
G. J. Hosk ing. 3,223 557 0 0 
A. J. Scott 3,212 556 0 0 
Sands, Palmer, & Co. . . 3, 117 602 2 0 
F. J 5 e . 3,112 607 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton . . 3, 130 525 0 0 
Battley, Sons, & Holness 3,097 528 0 0 
F. & A. Willmott ...... 2,094 511 0 0 
C. North, Grove Works, 
Manbey ee Strat- 
o putt a8 621 0 0 


2,922 
t Plus £150 for seating. 
Architects“ estimate, £3,641}. 


800 THILL NETHER.—For erectin retaining walls, 

etc., in connexion with the High-ro bad improvenient, 

for the District Council. Mr. J. H aN gurveyor:— 
J. Pickersgill, Street-side, Ossett.. . £216 6 0 


B. NOWELL s Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office. — Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


e Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


BSTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DES 
BROAD MAKING. N 


SOUTHAMP TON. For supply and erection of soften- 
ing plant at Otterbourne Waterworks, for the Corpora- 


tion. Mr. Willlam Matthews, waterworks engineer, 
Southampton :— 
J. oeh ices wwe see eles ee £3,125 
J. Simpson & Co., Ltd., Grosvenor-road, 
nne whos Se aca nie ES 2,762 


ST. MARY CRAY (Kent).—For the erection of a 
pair of cottages at pn: Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, 
architect and surveyor, 8, Ironmonger-lane, E. C., and 


Orpington :— 

R. A. Lowo . £778 O| A. Pannett® .... £495 10 
T. Knight ...... 609 O| J. Smithy ...... 389 
Somerford & Son 572 0 


t Withdrawn. 
STONE.—For new tramp wards at workhouse, for 


the Guardians of the Poor of Stone Union. Messrs, 
Jones & Hilton, architects, Stone. Quantities by the 
architects. 

W. Grant& Son £1,425 0 0 T. Godwin .. £1,313 0 0 
W. Whitfield 1.420 0 0 J. Wilcox 1.298 18 2 
G. Ellis. 1.389 0 0 T. Mose 1.228 11 0 
J. Bagnall 1.359 0 0 J. Charles- 

W. Cooke. 1,346 0 0 worth. Wol- 

Tomkinson 4 stanton“ 1,180 0 0 

Betteley .. 1,327 0 0 


TEIGNMOUTH.— For alterations and additions to 
the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, for the Trustees. Mr. 
A. J. Cornelius, architect, Truro :— 


* 955 Yeo A. Sam n . £124 15 0 
A £234 0 0 J. J. Hay 
E. gers 125 00 Teignmouth * 128 00 


TROWBRIDGE.—For paving and channelling works, 
for the 1 District Council. Mr. H. G. Nicholson- 
Lailey, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Tosoni e :— 
Asphaites United £504 10 0 8. T. Clothier.. £375 12 6 
T. Gibbons .... 459 2 68. Ambrose .. 862 10 10 
Grounds & New- E. ; 
ton 354.11 8 
North of Ene: 328 15 0 
9555 Asphal T. Free & Co.. 281 6 0 


TWICKENHAM.—For forming, levelling, kerbing, 
channelling, paving, etc., part o ‘Whitton-rd., for the 
Urban District Council. F. W. Pearce, surveyor, 
Town Hall, Twickenham :— 


Kavanagh & Co. £1,192 0} T. Adams ...... £995 0 

Faty & Co. .... 1.080 0 E. A. Sparksman 932 0 
. B. Champ nae 1,072 7 Mowlem & Co., 

Wimpes & 909 0 Westminster“. 915 0 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—For addition to car-shed in 
Cle veland-road, for the Tramways Committee. Mr. G. 
Green. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 
Quantities by Mr. Vale, Wolverhampton :— 

H. Willcock & Co., Wolverhampton*® . £2,587 


J. J. ETRIDGE, ) 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And other description of Slates, ex rarely 
Ready for . to any Oy Rall wan Statt 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &o., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 


BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and O. Trask 
( Son, Ham Doulting Stone Co.) = 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


Somerset. 
London t:—Mr E. A. Williams, 


16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seymel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 43, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terra ces. 
Asphalte Contractors.to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO. Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Telephone No. o 
METCHIM & SON ( eZ rare te 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES," 

or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 1/1. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, Lro. 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 
Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: Orfeur. Co 


ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


Special attention is given to the above by 


French Asphalte Ce 


Contractors to 
H. M. Office of Works, The Scheel Board for Leadea, Ac. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERN S. 
F. BRABY & CO., 2 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY, 
LARGE STOCK READY, 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON: 252 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, S.E. 


Particulars on application. 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 aud 8, HATTON GARDEN, 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, 


GLASGOW : 


BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, COBONATION-ED. 


„ Ses s_ 


ra 
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The House of Lords on the Chantrey 
Bequest. 


able work his worst is mere temper or 
prejudice, and such assertions will nou | 
strengthen the hands of the Select 
Committee. Then we very much doubt 
whether the remark that no pictures by 
deceased artists had been bought is to 
the point. It is perhaps the one thing 
that is not made absolutely clear in 
Chantrey's will, whether he did or did 
not contemplate the purchase of works 


mediocrities ; some of them Academicians. 
It is among such that the real and for- 
midable mistakes have been made. 
Lord Lytton’s ideas as to what the 
proposed Committee could accomplish 
are reasonable enough. It could secure 
from the Academy, he suggested, some 
answer to the charges brought forward 
and some explanation of the methods 
hitherto adopted.” And if it found the 


aubject of the 

A “Chantrey bequest 
came before the 
consideration of the 
House of Lords on 
Tuesday last, on a 
resolution moved 


by Lord Lytton for 
the appointment of 
a Select Committee of the House to 
enquire into the matter, and, if neces- 
sary, to make recommendations. The 
motion was agreed to, apparently unani- 
mously, though not without considerable 
difference among various speakers as to 
the general view of the subject. 

We have already referred to Lord 
Lytton’s recent article on the subject in 
the National Review as being logical and 
practically unanswerable, though we 
thought at the time that it was somewhat 
too polemical ; and the tone and temper 
of his speech was more decisively so. 
He damaged his own case, as others of 
the Academy’s critics have done, by 
exaggeration. To assert that the collec- 
tion of pictures already purchased is “a 
mere by-word and a mockery,” when the 
collection includes such works as Sir 
E. Poynter’s “ Visit to A’sculapius ” and 
Brett's Britannia's Realm,” each of 
which might fairly be claimed as the 
finest picture its author has ever painted, 
is absurd and exaggerated. Still more so 
is it to assert that Millai? “ Speak! 
Speak !”, another of the purchases, 
s “the worst picture he ever painted.“ 
Even the worst of Millais is worth, for 


that matter, more than the best of many 


‘other painters ; but to call that remark- 


by deceased artists, as he did not in so 


us unquestionable, from the general word- 
ing of the bequest, that what he con- 
templated was the purchase of new works 
of exceptional merit as an encouragement 
to English art; the object, as Lord Wemyss 
rightly said, was not to form a gallery 
but to encourage and stimulate English 
art; and with that object in his mind, 
no doubt the idea of the purchase of 
works by deceased artists was so far 
out of his thoughts that he did not see 
the necessity of even referring to it. 


charges well founded, 
many words prohibit it; but it seems to 


an end to misunderstandings. 
the Academy could easily have antici- 


it could make 
recommendations which the Academy 
might be willing to carry out, and so put 
In fact, 


pated and rendered unnecessary the 
functions of the proposed Committee if 
they had chosen to do so. That any one 


should think the appointment of the 
Committee a necessity is entirely the 


We do not think that any logical and | 


unprejudiced person could read the terms 
of his bequest without recognising that 
as their implicit and necessary intent; 
and therefore that part of Lord Lytton’s 
argument is of no value. Nor can we 
doubt that Chantrey contemplated, as 
part of the use of the fund, the purchase 
of exceptionally good works by hitherto 
unknown artists. One or two at any 
rate of the small works contemptuously 
referred to by Lord Lytton would come 
under that category, and are purchases 
much more justifiable than he is aware 
of. The really unjustifiable selections 
are not so much among the works of 
artists unknown or little known before, 
as among the commonplace and uninter- 


action? 


esting works of men well known—as | 


Indi- 


many of them, 


fault of the Academy themselves. 
vidual Academicians, 


are most delightful and most reasonable 
people. 


But the Academy in its 
corporate capacity is one of the most 
self-opinionated bodies in existence; 
It will explain nothing and answer 


nothing, and ſtreats all loutside criti- 


cism as ignorant impertinence; and 


it is not surprising if public feeling is 


at last roused to some irritation at this 
defiant attitude. Lord Wemyss, in a 
speech intended to justify the Academy, 


said that so far from being opposed to an en- 


quiry the Academy courted it. If so, why 
have they so obstinately refused to recog 
nise any of the criticism directed against 
them, or to give any explanation of theis 
This attitude of “ courting en- 
quiry ” seems rather like making a virtue 
of what has at last become a necessity. 
Lord Davey, who spoke as one of the 
present Chantrey Trustees, after repeat- 
0 
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ing the statement that the Academy 
courted enquiry, also declared emphati- 


cally that. the Academy. were fulfilling | a 
the terms, of the bequest in encouraging | WA 


British art by purchasing able works by 
young and unknown artists. As already 
observed, we believe that was one of 
Chantrey's. objects; shadowed forth in 
the terms of the bequest. But (only to 
quote two or three examples) it cannot 
be said that Mr. Pettie or Mr. Yeames 
were young and unknown artists, while 
it must be obvious that the works by them 
which were purchased were, to say the 
least, of very mediocre merit, while Calde- 
ron’s Elisabeth of Hungary,“ another 
purchase, is ridiculous and even worse. 

Lord Windsor, in a well- considered 
reply on the part of the Government, 
admitted that a primd facie case for 
enquiry was made out, and was of opinion 
that a Committee appointed by the 
House would make it perfectly clear 
that the Academy, in confining their 
purchases to pictures exhibited at their 
own annual exhibitions, were taking 
too narrow a view of their duty and plac- 
ing an unnecessary limit on their freedom 
of choice.” That is at all events clear 
to every one. Reasoning from results, 
one would be inclined to say that there 
has been something more than that to 
complain of; that the Chantrey Bequest 
has been practically regarded as a kind 
of bonne bouche to be doled out to Acade- 
micians in rotation; A.’s picture being 
purchased one year, B.’s the next, C.’s 
the next; and so on in friendly rotation. 
If that has not been intended, the 
Academy have been unfortunate enough 
to give a good deal of excuse for such a 
supposition; and whether intentional 
or not, the result is obviously wrong and 
contrary to Chantrey’s intention. In 
other words, if A.’s pictures were decidedly 
better every year than B.’s or C.’s, 
they ought to have been purchased every 
year, without any consideration of making 
things pleasant all round, which was 
certainly no part of Chantrey’s object. 

One curious feature in the debate 
may be noted—that neither those who 
attacked nor those who to some extent 
defended the Academy, seem to have had 
any perception of what is really the 
most serious fault in their administration 
of the Chantrey fund, viz.: their almost 
entire neglect of sculpture. This year 
they have shown signs of awaking to the 
fact, and have purchased an important 
piece of sculpture, though hardly one 
of the highest rank; but sculpture has 
been very much neglected. This is the 
more to be deprecated, because sculpture 
is one of the arts which is least under- 
stood and is most in want of encourage- 
ment in England; and the case for 
sculpture is certainly strengthened by 
the consideration that the founder of 
the bequest was himself an eminent 
sculptor. In this respect, even if in 
no other, the fund has been ill adminis- 
tered; and the mistake is only too 
characteristic of a body of whom the 
numerical majority are painters, and 
which is in fact not so much an “ Academy 
of Arts“ as an Academy of Painting. 

— ä ——- — 

VESTRY OFFICES, MEERSBROOK, SHEFFIELD.— 
New vestry offices, near Meersbrook Park, 
Sheffield, are to be opened shortly. The 


building has been designed by Mr. N 
Norton, architect and surveyor, of Sheffield. 
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THE KINGSWAY UNDERGROUND 
- TRAMWAY. 


l fares which are destined to 
connect Holborn with the Strand, 


 eonsiderable progress has been made in 


the construction of the shallow subway 
along which will be laid the underground 
tramway from the existing lines at 


Theobald's-road to the Strand. Although 


the temporary terminus of thé new route 
will be at the latter point, the ultimate 
intention of the London County Council, 
subject to Parliamentary sanction, is to 
continue the line vid the Victoria Em- 
bankment and Westminster Bridge to 
form a direct connecting link between 
the northern and southern tramway 
systems of the metropolis. No useful 
purpose would be served by discussing 
the action of Parliament in refusing to 
accede to the wishes of the Council in this 
respect, but we may remark that those 
who are qualified to judge of such matters 
aver that it is impossible at the present 
time to’convince either House that a 
tramway line of any kind would be a 
desirable adjunct to the Embankment. 
Moreover, the Commissioner of Police 
has openly expressed the opinion that 
the presence of tramcars on Westminster 
Bridge would cause great obstruction and 
constitute a source of danger to the 
public. For ourselves, we are convinced 
that the scheme of the Council would be 
of immense service to the community, 
and that no valid reason exists to inter- 
fere with its realisation. 

The new route is to start at Theobald’s- 
road, where a junction will be made with 
the existing lines by means of an incline 
in open cutting, with a gradient of 1 in 10 
to the south end of Kingsgate-street, and 
for a short distance in two parallel tunnels. 
The lines will pass below Holborn in two 
cast-iron tubes driven by the shield 
system, so that no interference may be 
caused to traffic. South of the tubes the 
double tunnel is to be continued for a 
short distance, and thereafter the subway 
will consist of a single opening, now 
being constructed in open cut. Passenger 
stations are in course of construction 
at Queen- street, at the junction of 
Kingsway and Aldwych, and at the 
southern terminus of the line. The 
tramway is designed on the conduit 
system, and will be a double track line 
throughout. One very unfortunate mis- 
take has been made by the Council, for 
which we scarcely think their professional 
advisers can be responsible. We refer 
to the fact that the height of the new 
subway is 3 ft. 6 in. less than that neces- 
sary for the accommodation of double- 
decked cars, such as are employed on all 
other metropolitan lines. It is a matter 
of opinion whether single or double- 
decked cars are the more desirable, but 
as the latter have been adopted elsewhere 
by the Council, it follows that passengers 
will have to change from one car to 
another at Theobald’s-road, unless all 
vehicles running to that point are in 
future to be of the single-decked type. 
No doubt the cost of the additional 
depth would have been considerable, 
although small in proportion to the total 
expenditure ; and further the advantage 
of the deeper subway would have been 


MIONCURRENTLY with the for- 
mation of the new thorough- 
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emphasised on the ultimate extension of 
the new route to the southern tramway 
system, where all the cars are double- 
decked. | | 

In addition to the main subway, 
smaller subways are now under construc- 
tion for the accommodation of gas and 
water pipes and other conduits. The 
concrete and mortar used throughout the 
works are made with Portland cement. 
No application appears to have been 


made of concrete-steel, by which con- 


siderable saving might have been effected. 
The whole of the underground work is. 
lined with a layer of 59 15 3 in. thick, 
as a protection against water. 

Operations have been somewhat 
delayed owing to the fragmentary 
manner in which it was necessary to con- 
duct them as property was acquired from 
time to time. In several places work 
cannot be commenced or completed until 
more land has come into the possession 
of the Council. 

Even with the limitations we have 
pointed out, the new subway will be of 
great advantage, and should be of much 
assistance to those upon whom will 
ultimately devolve the duty of con- 
sidering the relative merits of different 
systems of locomotion for the metropolis. 


— epe 
HOLIDAY SKETCHES. 


T was a very happy idea on. 
the part of the President of the- 
e; lünstitute to ask for examples. 
of Holiday Sketches to illustrate 
the walls on the occasion of his “ At 
Home at 9, Conduit-street last week. 
The result was a very remarkable 
collection of sketches by a number of 
well-known architects. Such a collection 
has hardly been got together in one room 
before, and it is to be regretted that 
circumstances did not admit of the draw- 
ings remaining there for two or three 
weeks, so that more people could have 
had an opportunity of seeing them. 
This, however, would have interfered 
with the immediate uses for which the- 
rooms were required, and therefore they 
only remained up till after Monday 
night’s meeting. 

The term Holiday Sketches” was 
evidently interpreted rather widely. 
What was really intended in the invita- 
tion, probably, was sketches actually 
made on a holiday or a sketching tour, 
which would hardly include some of the 
elaborately finished drawings exhibited ; 
one was very glad to see these, but the 
main interest of the collection lay in the 
slighter drawings which were more ob- 
viously holiday work. Most of these: 
naturally, were of architectural subjects, 
but these were agreeably diversified 
by occasional landscape sketches, which. 
showed the architect out of bounds and 
enjoying the beauties of nature rather 
than of art. Thus, a sketch by Mr: 
R. Blomfield labelled Pershore” was 
no part of the Abbey architecture, 
but a charming sketch of the river and 
the lock. He contributed alsoa very 
able sketch of a sculptured figure from 
Fontainebleau. Mr. Leonard Stokes sent 
two or three admirable water-colour 
sketches of landscape, and Mr. J. W. 
Simpson a couple of small and delicate 
pencil sketches, one of them a scene in a 
wood ; and Mr. Ernest George, along with 
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a large architectural drawing, sent a view 
of the Aletsche glacier. 

Of the numerous and varied drawings 
of architectural subjects we have only 
space to notice a few specially. Among 
the first in the order of hanging Mr. 
Schultz's sheet of details of ancient Greek 
oa ane was noticeable both for clear 
and precise drawing and for the admirable 
manner in which the texture and tints 
of the marble were conveyed by the brush. 
Mr. Maurice Adams’s “ Portico della 
Gloria, Santiago, ina very different style 
and medium, was one of the “ holiday 
sketch type, as, though quite complete 
in itself, it might have been, and probably 
was, drawn on the spot ; it is a bold pencil 
drawing in thick strong lines. Mr. 
Arnold Mitchell’s sheet of little pencil 
sketches, on the same wall of the room, 
showed what different results may be got 
with the same medium of execution, 
the pencil; these also were genuine 
holiday sketches. Among others in the 
same group were Mr. A. C. Blomfield’s 
geometrical coloured drawing of a piece of 
ancient mosaic, and his sketch of part 
of the decorative work in St. Mark’s 
(this we think has been illustrated in 
our pages); a coloured geometrical 
drawing by Mr. Lanchester of part of the 
Cordova mosque; a perspective washed 
drawing of the Bargello by Mr. Baggallay ; 
a pencil perspective of Lyddington Bede 
House by Mr. R. S. Balfour; and geo- 
metric coloured drawings of a rood- 
screen by Mr. Greenslade. In fact, the 
row of drawings at the lower end of the 
large room formed almost a kind of 
epitome of the various methods in 
which architecture may be sketched and 
illustrated. 

Among the other exhibits were a 
good many slight pencil sketches by 
Mr. Caröe, to which in some cases addi- 
tional value was given by sketch sections 
of mouldings added. Mr. Aston Webb 
showed a pencil sketch of a street scene 
(Rouen ?) and two or three water-colour 
sketches of coast scenes at watering 
places, of which he has a large collection. 
Mr. R. D. Wells’s slight water-colour 
sketches were very good, also Mr. 
Jerdan’s in the same medium, free and 
effective though perhaps a little heavy 
in colour. M. Phené Spiers illustrated 
old houses; Mr. Walter Millard gave us 
St. Mark’s horses ; Mr. Alexander Graham 
some bright water-colour sketches in 
the Mediterranean; Mr. Guy Dawber 
two excellent water-colour sketches of 
part of a Whitby street, and of the stone 
staircase at Castle Rising. Mr. Flock- 
hart handles water-colour effectively in 
hisinterior of cathedrals; Mr. Emerson 
showed some powerful studies of Hindoo 
architecture in the same medium; and 
among the drawings in the back library 
were a few slight pencil sketches of 
architecture by Mr. J. Belcher, little 
more than outline, but admirable in their 
certainty of line. If we pass over many 
others, it is from no want of appreciation 
but of space. It was a most interesting 
and delightful exhibition. 

— — —U— 

Apprriox TO CRRIST CHURCH TOWER, WEST- 
MINSTER.—The Bishop of London dedicated 
the completed tower of Christ Church, West- 
minster, on the 19th inst. The added portion 
of the tower has been built from the designs 
of Mr. G. A. Hall, architect. by Messrs. Trol- 


lope and Sons, at a cost of about 2, 400“. It 
is in the Early English style. 


NOTES. 


The Board of THE recent Report of. the 
Local Govern- Departmental Committee on 
ment Board. the functions and organisa- 
tion of the Board of Trade and of the 
Local Government Board, and the 
desultory debate on the same subject 
last week, were not of much value. 
Everyone knows that these two 
Boards are now fictions, and that 
the head of each Department is called 
respectively the President of the Board 
of Trade, and of the Local Government 
Board. What the country will gain 
by changing these names to those of 
Minister of Commerce and of Health, 
and adding two thousand a year to the 
salary of each Minister, is problematical. 
A larger salary to the chiefs will not 
make Consuls stationed abroad more 
efficient or prompt in the collection of 
commercial intelligence in foreign 
countries, or sanitary inspectors more 
active at home. There will be more 
uniformity in nomenclature and more 
truth in the title, but for practical 
purposes the change will, if carried out, 
have no value at all. There is, we think, 
at present something of a craze among 


officials for copying foreign names and 
systems. We confess to a partiality, partly |: - 
the existing titles, 


antiquarian, for 


especially as they do not interfere with 


the work of the Departments; and, as 
taxpayers, we doubt if the country will 
get value for higher salaries to parlia- 
mentary chiefs. f 


A cuRIous point has been 
raised in the case of Porterv. 
Gibbons and another. The 
landlord of a dwelling-house was seeking 
to re-enter the premises under a cove- 
nant in the lease which prohibited the 
tenant from underletting or assigning or 
to use the premises except as a private 
dwelling-house. The defendant admitted 
that certain cousins and friends had 
stayed in the house, contributing some- 
thing to the expenses of the house. One 
visitor had remained some time, paying 
as much as two guineas a week. The 
Court, however, held that the right of 
re-entry was not enforceable under the 
covenant, since in the case of houses 
let as private dwelling-houses it must be 
shown that a business was being carried 
on upon the premises, whereas there 
was no evidence in this case that the 
defendant had made any profit or 
attempted to make profits in admitting 
relatives and friends on the condition of 
their contributing to the expenses. An 
attempt to make profits would appear 
very difficult of proof, but since these 
covenants are capable of being used very 
vexatiously, it is well they should not 
be too easily enforced. 


Private 
Dwelling 
Houses. 


For some years past con- 
siderable inconvenience has 
been caused, not only to the 
working-classes, but also to tradesmen, 
shipowners, and the authorities of the 
Arsenal, by the interruption of the 
Woolwich ferry service, owing to fog 
and other causes. Taking the average 
of the last five ycars, it becomes evident 
that the service is temporarily stopped 
by fog on at least twenty-one days in 


The 
Woolwich 
Tunnel Scheme. 


the new Vauxhall Bridge. 


every year, the actual figures rangi 

from five days to 5 daa Aa 
fogs usually occur in the early morning, 
most of the hardship falls upon men, 
women, and girls who desire to cross the 
river to. their daily work. Local dis- 
satisfaction has assumed such dimen- 
sions that a Bill was promoted in the 
present session of Parliament with the 
view of obtaining powers for the con- 
struction of a railway beneath the river. 
Although approved by the inhabitants 
of Woolwich, this Bill was finally with- 
drawn by the promoters. The hopes of 
the inhabitants, on both sides of the 
river, rest, therefore, on the London 
County Council, by whom it is now 
agreed in principle that the time has 


come for the construction of a foot- 


tunnel at an estimated cost of 145, 000“. 


Although this is a very modest outlay, 


it was decided at a meeting of the Council 
this week that the realisation of the 
scheme should be deferred until after the 
completion of the Rotherhithe tunnel and 
If we may 
judge by the past history of the latter 


structure, North and South Woolwich 


will have to wait several years for their 
tunnel. 


i Tho Muca valuable information 
et Litts s relative to the construction, 
and Hoists.. arrangement, and fencing of 
lifts and hoists.is to be found in a Home 
| Office report recently made by Mr. W. S. 
Smith. The subject-matter is separated 
into: two: main divisions of hoisting 
apparatus, and each of these is again sub- 
divided for convenience into sections, 
wherein are considered, respectively, 
methods of construction and of safe- 
guarding such appliances. Being written 
by one of the Government Inspectors of 
Factories, it is natural that this report 
should be concerned to a very consider- 
able extent with such lifts and hoists as are 
used in various industries; but the matter 
presented forms a most useful collection 
of data; which ought to be in the posses- 
sion of every architect and building 
contractor. We may especially direct 
attention to that part of the report which 
is devoted to automatic hoist doors, 
wherein will be found descriptions of the 
leading types of such devices. Safety- 
gear locking grips for starting ropes are 
also discussed in detail, and the report 
concludes with a résumé of the principal 
causes'of hoist accidents and a summary 
of recommendations for the safe con- 
struction, fencing, and working of 
hoisting machinery. The pamphlet is 
completed by a series of fortv-one plates, 
each containing an average of four or 
five diagrams showing details of con- 
struction. The report has evidently: 
involved an immense amount of labour, 
and deserves the careful study of all 
who are concerned in the manufacture, 
application, and working of lifting and 

hoisting machinery. 


Polyphase AN interesting paper by 
Electric Mr. Brew, on Three-Phase 
Currents. : 


Working, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Dublin Syste:m,” is contained 
in Part III. of the Journal of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers, which has 
just been issued. It will be remembered 
D 
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that the Dublin Corporation, acting on 
the advice of Mr. Robert Hammond, 
built an electric generating station on 
Pigeon House Fort, and connected it 
with their central distributing station 
in: Fleet Street, a distance of over three 
miles, by three-core cables suitable for 
eonveying energy by three-phase alterna- 
ting currents. The novel scheme has 
proved practically successful, and by using 
four-core cables as distributors a distinct 
economy in distributing the electric 
energy to the consumers has been 
achieved. The phenomena that Mr. 
Brew has noted in the working of the 
system prove that the modern theory 
of alternating currents is in very close 
agreement with facts. The “charg- 
ing ” currents of the cables were found 
to vary widely with the shape of the 
applied pressure wave, and the frequency 
of the alternating current in the fourth 
wire was. three times and sometimes 
nine times that of the currents in the 
three cores. Mr. Brew's paper contains: 
many suggestions, and gives many data 
which will be useful to electricians. 
There is one link in the chain connecting 
the lamps of the Dublin consumer with 
the generating station at Pigeon House 
Fort which we think is very clumsy, 
and that is the use of three single-phase 
transformers instead of a three-phase 
transformer. A three-phase mesh to 
star transformer can be manufactured, 
the design of which is theoretically 
perfect. It is much cheaper and more 
efficient than using three transformers. 
A transformer of this type seems exactly 
suited for the purposes of the Dublin 
transmission. Engineers are in the habit 
of settling a question of this type by 
reference to the opinion of continental 
electricians, who have had great experi- 
ence in polyphase working. We would 
suggest that this is not a question for 
authority,“ but one that can be 
definitely settled by elementary mathe- 
matics. 


THE reports of the mecting 
of the Barnet Joint Hos- 
pital-Committee in regard to 
the Barnet Isolation Hospital Competi- 
tion are amusing reading. We have 
before referred to the case. The Com- 
mittee in the first instance repudiated 
the idea of engaging a professional 
assessor, as waste of money; they could 
judge of the plans themselves. They 
seem very much gratified that, in spite 
of this, they have got fifty-one sets of 
plans; but we do not think they will 
find there is any architect of high stand- 
ing among these competitors. Having 
gone over the plans themselves and 
selected five as the best, some of the 
Committee seem at the last moment to 
be nervous about spending public money 
on their own responsibility only, and 
suggest that an expert should be engaged 
to say which is the best of these five, 
with an apparent proviso that they need 
not take his advice. Another virtuous 
member thought that having advertised 
a competition without an assessor, it 
would be a breach of faith with the 
architects to appoint one now! One 
thing. however, none of them seem to 
perceive, viz., that it is a mere farce to 
choose what they think the five best 
plans themselves, and then call in an 


Barnet Isolation 
Hospital 
Competition. 


assessor to tell them which is the best 
of those five. If they admit that they 
cannot settle that for themselves, how do 
they know that they have selected the 
best five? No assessor ought to act unless 
the whole of the drawings are submitted 
to him; and no assessor whose opinion is 
worth having would consent to do so. 


‘Dunstanburgh THE ruins of Dunstanburgh 

Northunber. Castle are comprised within 
~ laad. the area of an estate extend- 
ing over 4,000 acres near Embleton and 
Alnwick, recently held by the Eyre 
trustees. which will shortly be offered 
for sale at auction. The Castle, situated 
on a headland of basaltic rock to the 
south of Embleton Bay, was rebuilt as a 
fortress in 1315-6 under licence granted 
by Edward II. to Thomas Plantagenet, 
Earl of Lancaster and Lincoln, a grand- 
son of Henry III. The enceinte, about 
10 acres, known as Castle Green. stretches 
for a distance of some 400 yards from the 
gate-house on the south-west to the 
sea-front, where on the edge of the cliff is 
a massive wall. The great gate-house 
is flanked by two large towers, semi- 
circular at the base and splayed to the 


square of the upper story ; the towers and. 


gate-house are pierced with lancet 
windows and cross-loops: The curtain 
walls, to the south and west, have towers 
and bastions; on the north.side stands 
Lilburn’s tower. square on plan. and 
having lofty turrets, small lancets, and 
two small projecting garderobes, one 
above the other, carried bv corbels. The 
south curtain extends from the gate- 
house to a cove on the east side of the 
promontory, where stands Queen 
Margaret's tower on the foreshore; in 
that curtain is another rectangular tower 
guarding a sally-port. To the south of 
the Castle, of which the situation is very 
similar to that of its neighbour, Bam- 


burgh Castle, is the deep cavern or 


chasm in the rock, called the“ Rumble 
Churn.” In a survey made for King 
Henry VIII. by Richard Bellasvs and 
others in February, 1538. the castle is 
described as being “reuynus and of 
smalle strengthe.” Duns Scotus, the 
learned Franciscan friar and theologian, 
was, it is generally believed, a native of 
Dunstance in Embleton parish; a pele 
tower, since incorporated in a private 
residence, long known as Dunstan’s 
Hall or Proctor’s Steath, is, reputedly, 
the place of his birth in or about 1265. 


Institute of LHE present exhibition of 

eee the Institute of Painters in 
Water colours is really what 

it professes to be on the title-page of 
the catalogue—an exhibition of “ Studies 
and Sketches“ bythe members. It is well 
sometimes to have exhibitions of sketches 
as well as those of finished works; 
sketches in water- colour have their own 
special interest. The works of contribu- 
tors are grouped together. Mr. G. C. 
Haitè comes nearly at the beginning of 
the list, with a series of eleven studies 
chiefly in Italy—impressions of colour 
effect mainly. Of Mr. Aumonier's ten 
sketches The Citadel” and “ A Green 
Avenue” are the most characteristic 
in subject and treatment. Mr. Walter 
Langley takes us to figure studies, 
groups of peasants or fishermen: 
Interesting News” and“ The Greeting“ 


are the best of a very interesting set. 
Mr. Sainton exhibits nine silver“ point 
drawings of fairies and other figures in 
his well-known and delicate style of 
work. Mr. E. C. Clifford's eleven frames 
include some charming bits of landscape 
and old buildings, especially Spring at 
Kew and “Camber Sands.“ M.. 
Crompton shows among his set an effes- 
tive sketch of the old timber bridge at 
Walberswick. and Mr. Huson has a tin 
set of sketches in the broad stvle of the 
old water-colour school; indeed Across 
the Moorland' might almost pass fo: 
David Cox. A good many we must pas 
over for want of space; Mr, James 
Orrock sends a dozen sketches in hi 
well-known wet-weather stvle, and Mr. 
Bernard Partridge some interesting 
figure studies, “The White Wrap” 
one of the best. Among the contents 
of the large room ma be mentioned 
Mr. Graham Petrie's Oleanders, Venice 
and The Harbour, Ragusa ” ; Mr. John 
R. Reid’s set of nine drawings; Mr. J. 


Pedder's Spring and “` Devonshire 


Primroses”; Mr. David Green’s Sea 
Breezes and “The Dyke Bridge” 
among a set of fifteen ; Mr. John White’: 


set of twelve, all good; Mr. Joseph 


Knight’s rather mannered drawings. of 
which however The Vale of Llanwrst 


and“ Winter” are fine; Mr. F. G. Cotman; 


set of twelve; Mr. Frank Dadd's Chanc- 
Acquaintance,” a clever study of a 
soldier and a dog; and Mr. Bernard 


Evans's landscape sketches. powerful 


in effect but a little overstepping nature. 
Mr. John Fullevlove exhibits a dozen 
sketches, chiefly of the architectural 
subjects which he handles so wel. 
Among the five by Mr. Frank Walton. 
Epercherie Harbour, Sark,” shows a 
most effective treatment of sea. M: 


Dudley Hardy’s “ Study for a Decorative 


Panel—Evening.” a composition of dar- 
trees and a couple of columns of a classi: 


ruin. is a fine suggestion of the kind. 


and his various studies of single figures 
show much artistic feeling in line ani 
colour. especially “The Red Rose. 
In the East Gallery Mr. Weedon is an 
exhibitor. and Mr. Thos. Pyne, and Mr. 
Claude Haves, whose fourteen subjects 
contain much admirable work in a good 
and broad water-colour stvle, especialy 


On a Surrey Common” and Feat 


Guildford.’’. 


The On Saturday afternoon last 
Memorial to some fifty or sixty persons, 
Aaarchitects and others, were 
collected in the crvpt of St. Pauis 
Cathedral to do honour to the unveiling 
of a memorial tablet to Mr. Penrose 
placed there, with the permission of the 
Dean and Chapter, by the Institute of 
Architects. Mr. Aston Webb. in a short 
introductorv speech, pointed out that the 
position chosen for the tablet was an 
honourable one, inasmuch as it was placed 
back to back with the well-known tabiet 
to Wren in the adjoining bay. Sir L. 
Alma-Tadema then made a brief but very 
comprehensive review of Penrose s 
character and work, and of what he had 
accomplished especially in elucidating 
the architectural practice of the Greeks. 
Sir Lawrence then unveiled the tablet, 
which bears the following inscription :— 


« To the memory of Francis Cranmer Penru** 
D. C. L., LL. D., F. R. S., F. S.A., Knight of the 
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‘Order of the Saviour in Greece. For 45 years 
Surveyer to this Fabric. President of the Royal 


Unstitute af British Architects from 1894 to 1890. 
Architect, . 


Antiquary te the Royal Academy. 
Antiquary, and Astronomer. A profound Scholar. 
Author of The Principles of Athenian Architecture, 
whose distinguished services, in revealing. the 


refinements of Greek architecture, are here comp - 
and 


memorated by his professional friends 
admirers. Born October 29, 1817; died 
February 15, 1903.“ f g 


‘The inscription forms a very good 
‘summary of the varied accomplishments 
of Penrose (more varied than many who 
knew him only on one side were aware 
of), but we must regret that in a: tablet 


‘erected by the Institute of Architects | 


there should not have been at. least a 
simple decorative treatment, analogous 
‘to that of the Wren tablet, instead of 
a mere framed slab like a school slate. 
Simplicity may be carried too far. Sub- 
‘sequently to the unveiling, M. Choisv 
made a few remarks in French, in appre- 
ciation of Penrose, and the short and very 
Suitable service form provided at the 
‘Cathedral for such occasions was gone 
through. Among those present were 
Dr. Penrose and Miss Penrose, the son and 
-daughter of the architect, Mr. Locke, 
the Secretary of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, Mrs. Aston Webb and Miss Webb, 
Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson, Sir John 
Taylor, Mr. Blashill, Mr. Ingelow, Mr. 
race, Mr. H. H. Statham, Mr. T. H. 
Watson, Mr. Worthington, and others: 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—IV. TE 


PERHAPS the most characteristic phase. of 
present-day English domestic design, and the 
style which manifests the greatest individuality 
among the exhibits in the Architectural Room; 
as that of the smaller sized dwelling in which 
«simplicity and a quiet restraint are striven for. 
There are various processes at work, such as 
‘narrow planning with its long simple roofs and 
a strict attention to a consistently petite scale ; 
ibut the results are as much due to a keener 
appreciation and a more thoughtful application 
-of material as to any other cause. We therefore 
tind fewer kinds but larger masses of stone, 
brick, or rough cast walling and tiled roofing, 
and at the same time a growing disuse of mould- 
ungs and carved features. | 

Che three country houses designed by Mr. 
Guy Dawber, and shown by charming pen 
drawings, are foremost in this group. ‘‘ Bibs- 
worth. Worcestershire (1483), illustrated in 
wur issue of May 14, 1904, is the most interesting 
and has stone coursed walls, stone slate roofs, 
and brick chimneys. A substantial feeling is 
given to the design by the regular massing of 
the larger parts, and little but bare necessity ‘is 
present in the details. The entrance receives 
a slight importance by the introduction of a 
coping with finials to the porch gable, whilst tile 
verges only show in similar features elsewhere. 
The influence of the old Cotswold houses is 
clearly felt}; and rightly so. Another house 
very much in the same manner is Coldicote, 
Worcestershire (1484), but this is hardly so 
‘satisfactory in its grouping and vigour. Park 
Down, Surrey (1486), has rough cast walls 
‘rising from a brick base and tiled roofs. The 
general appearance is that of a delightful home, 
planned in an L form. 
‘note that the author is careful to adapt his 
«detail to the particular materials employed. 


House at Munstead, Surrey (1465 and 1488), 
by Mr. E. W. Mountford, is a design somewhat 


Of the same type, but a little restless with barge- 
boards, half-timbered gables, and stone canted 
bays. The plan is }{-shaped, rather wide in 


the centre. Some of the detail, notably the 


chimneys, is capable of improvement. 
A form of plan very much resorted to con- 
sists of a central part ia 
angle of 135 deg. or thereabouts, thus: AN. 
No. 1487, House at Garn Hill, near Cardiff, by 
Mr. Carter, is arranged on these lines; the 
detail. however, has not advanced with the 
evolution ef the plan, and belongs to a period of 
Victorian work when design was not of the best. 
House at Edenbridge, Kent” (No. 1622), 
designed by Mr. R. W. Schultz, is all that can 


‘tion in its essentials. 
by two 
‘fidgety elevation ; but the author, Mr. H. F. T. 


It is instructive to, 


nked by wings set at an 


be desired. It is perhaps the most attractive 
house in the room. sympathetically drawn in 


‘coloured chalk. The materials intended to 
be used appear to consist of red brick to the 


ground story, tile hanging to the upper floor, 
and tiles on the roofs. .There is breadth in the 
fronts, and the hipped gables as well as other 
minor details point to the desire to maintain the 
character of old Kentish work. The brick 
chimneys are planned to make dignified effects 
and enhance the interest of the design. 
House for a Painter (1511) is an affecta- 
The design is illustrated 
lans, clever in many respects, and a 


Cooper, has omitted scales and compass points, 
two omissions which bring doubts as to good 
planning to our mind. To the right of the 
entrance hall is “ Visitors bedroom.“ whilst 
from an inner hall ascends a large staircase to 
„The Painting Room ” with which are arranged 
en suite “The Sleeping Room” and The 
Bath.“ There are some working inconveniences 
in the minor parts. The plan lends itself to a 
grandiose treatment; but the elevation, called 


. The Front Aspect, does not rise to the 


occasion. No. 1517, a House at Parbold, 
Lancashire,’ shown by a good water-colour 
drawing, has insufficient merit to warrant such a 
prominent position on the walls. Messrs. 
Everard and Pick send a line drawing of an 
admirable briex House near Leicester (1539) 
in which the prevalent ideas of restraint are 
maintained. the garden front is given, where 
it is seen that a large bay window with parapet 
is placed at each end, and the intervening space 
is finished at the eaves, provided with a cast- 
lead gutter. A simple roof crowns the com- 
position and the detail is well suited to the 
materials. No. 1541 is an attractive ink sketch 
of “ House and Gardens at Berkhamstead,”’ in 
neither of which, however, are the intentions of 
the authors, Messrs. Mawson and Gibson, quite 
intelligible. 


Mr. Reginald Blomfield is represented by: 


Design for Penn House, Weston, Bath 

(1557), shown by three elevations, a section, and 
two plans; from the latter all information is 
withheld as to the nature of the various apart- 
ments, while the hatchings on the walls indicate 
a temodelling of an old house and not the erec- 
tion of a new dwelling implied by the title. 
It is therefore fair to assume that the scheme 
was to a certain extent affected by existing 
conditions, but a careful examination of the 


drawings will prove that the author has produced 


an excellent design, presumably in local material. 
The rough cast and tiled “ Cottage at Sunning- 
dale (1571), by Mr. Leonard Stokes, is a 
simple subject yet possessing considerable 
character. The irregular planning at the east 
end is interesting. ‘The long broad roof running 
down to the ground story supplies valuable 
contrast to the well designed features which rise 
through it. Proposed House near Brussels 
(1585) is symmetrical in its fronts, but the 
interest is rather killed by the many materials 
which the author, Mr. W. C. Jones, has selected. 


No. 1587 is a view of a House at Rugby by 


Mr. J. W. Simpson. No plan is given, but it 
must be admitted to be a clever and well-studied 
piece of design, perhaps only marred by the 
ay window excrescence at the west end. 
Mr. Ernest Newton exhibits another House 


at Bickley, Kent (1588), built in that delightful 


‘brick and tile manner which he has made his 


own. This excellent drawing appeared in our 


pages of May 14. Another contribution by 


the same author is No. 1586, Lodge and 
Cottages at Overbury, Worcestershire,” which 
seem to be built with the stone materials of 
the district. It is interesting to observe how 
the architect departs from the brick treatment 
to which we have just referred, and procuces 
equally charming stone designs. The House 
at Reigate (1613), by Mr. T. P. Figgis, is a 


good composition shown by a nice coloured 


sketch. “ House in Elsworthy-road, Hamp- 
stead (1555), by Mr. Horace Field, is Georgian 
in feeling and a very excellent design, too. 
Another house in Hampstead is No. 1645, a 
Tudoresque brick and stone building 


by Mr. 
C. F. A. Voysey. The plans give a good deal of 


information, some of which is open to criticism ; 
it is, however, gratifying to find this well-known 
designer emerging from the use of rough cast 
and the particular details with which he has 
long been associated. No. 1642 is a house of 
some importance at Wolves Newton, Mon.; 
the design would appeal more to the spectator if 
the author. Mr. A. J. Hardwick, had appended 
a plan. Mr. Collcutt's design for a House 


Offices, 


near East Grinstead (1597) was published in 


our issue of November 7, 1903. Like the 
curate's egg. parts of it are excellent, but the 
curly lines in the drawing are Worrying. ‘“Wynn 
Lodge, Willenhall Estate, Barnet (1651), is a 
tall-fooking suburban house, the outcome of 
a square compact plan. Although cheaper, 
this is not an arrangement, which lends itself 
to satisfactory elevations. That this is felt, 
is shown by the fact that the anthor, Mr. S. W. 
Cranfield, has put a gablet to add respectability 
to the length of the main ridge: Mesars. 
Mallows and Grocock send “ dge at Pembury, 
Kent (1659), which is a most interesti 
stone and timber composition shown in a goo 
pencil sketch. The stone basé adds largely 
to the pleasing result, and the, external stair- 
case is a happy note in the.conception. No. 
1660 is a design for An Essex Vicarage ” by 
Messrs. Freeman arid Ogilvy. ‘The’ drawing, 
in spite of the absence of plan, suggests a really 
good house; and an important point is the 
recognition of the brick and plaster tradition 
of the eastern counties. Mr. F. S. Chesterton 
contributes two sets of terraced’ houses, No. 
1514, at Norbury, aad No. 1629 Hornton-street, 
Kensington; both possess merit. The former 
is a welcome sign in the employment of an 
architect for the ae classes of houses which 
have disfigured the metropolitan suburbs. : 

A large number of designs for business: premises 


are exhibited, and they do not, taken as a whole, 
indicate any material progress in this kind of 
building. There is a lack of direct external 


expression of the purposes to Which the struc- 
tures are put. Take, for instance, the “‘ Ware- 
house in Great Charles-street, Birmingham °’ 
(1441), by Mr. W. H. Bidlake. The immediate 
impression is that of a public institution. A 
heavy stone arcaded ground story supports 
two upper floors, the large brick piers of which 
stand most uncomfortably ,upon the arches 
below. There is no plan, but the drawing is 
good, although barely up to Academy strength. 
The North Eastern ‘Railway’ Company's 
Offices in West minster (1437) „ 
in excellent Georgian archeology, of which 
Mr. Horace Field is a capable exponent, but the 
domestic air of the front is scarcely representa - 
tive of one of the great railway systems of 
the kingdom. No. 1457, Warehouse and 
o. 20 and 21, Queenhithe,. E. C., is more 
to the point. The two lower stories in stone 
have a dat treatment, and the upper floors in red 
brick have recessed planes giving to the design 
some idea of the nature of the building. The 
Grea ves Pumping Station of the East London 
Waterworks ° (1476), of which Mr. H. V. 
Ashley is the architect, is an excellent classic 
treatment for a work of this description. The 
Post Office at Deal (1477) is a clever applica- 
tion of Dutch architecture. The lower side 
gables have no visible use, and the windows of 
the sorting office seem quite inadequate. Mr. 
C. B. Hutchinson also shows the- “ Borough 
Offices (1521) for the sa me town. designed in a 
similar manner; the reproduction, ‘however, 


of features of a delightful period can- scarcely 


be reconciled with the utilitarian necessities of 
this type of public building. 

Mr. W. Campbell Jones exhibits two provincial 
bank buildings, both of whieh have good points. 
No. 1538 is at New Brompton in Kent, and 
1535 is at Colchester. Craven House, 
Kingsway (1536) is the work of Mr. H. 
Tanner, jun. There is no plan of this building. 
but the front has considerable variety, whic 
appears to be obtained at little inconvenience 
to the working of the parts. Nos. 78-81. 
Fetter-lane, E. C.“ (1562), is a Flemish kind of 
stone front, with some good points in the design, 
of which Messrs. Treadwell and. Martin are the 
authors. No. 1580 is a spirited sketch of a well- 
schemed public-house, ‘‘ Cross Keys, Burnley,” 
by Mr. J. Horsfall. Bank Premises at 
Kettering” (1590), by Messrs. Gotch and 
Saunders, is drawn as though the front were 
applied to an old building; the design also 
suggests this, for there are no cornices or other 
evidences to the contrary on the returned ends. 
The chimneys rising from the front balustrade 
are unsatisfactory, and the two entablatures 
stretching across a small front of this nature are 
overdone. One of the best street fronts is 
No. 1610, New Office Premises, Nottingham.“ 
designed by Messrs. Brewill and Baily, the 
salient feature of which is the steep iment 
rising in front of a mansard roof.. The scale 
and detail of the parts is most satisfying. 
“ Kingsgate House, High Holborn” (1630). 
illustrated in our number of May 21. 1904, is an 
unorthodox street front, shown by an excellent 
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coloured perspective drawing. The architect, 
Mr. A. Keen, has introduced originality through- 
out the design, which in no way affects, but 
rather enhances, the practical points of the 
building. By way of criticism, we should say 
that the ground story is much too weak for the 
apparent work required of it; and although the 
side entrances complicate the planning, a more 
vigorous handling is possible. No. 1631, New 
Premises, St. James’s-street, W.,“ by Mr. L. W. 
Green, is in no way a desirable addition to the 
buildings of this important thoroughfare. 
No. 1658 is a scale drawing of the front of the 
offices of this Journal, designed by Mr. H. H. 
Statham, to which a sheet of mouldings and 
details to a larger scale is added. We may be 
allowed to express the wish that the authors of 
larger and more important fronts would add 
large-scale details to their drawings for exhibi- 
tion, instead of depending merely on small 

rspectives or elevations. It would add to the 
interest of the architectural room. 


—___—¢-~@—-e-—___—__ 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 
Alteration of By-law. 

A SPECIAL general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday evening at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W. to confirm, as required by 
clause 33 of the Charter, the resolution passed 
at the meeting of June 6 with respect to the 
addition to the first clause of by-law 3. Mr. 
Aston Webb, R. A., President, who occupied 
the chair, read the addition, as follows: — 

After December 31, 1906, every person 
desiring to be admitted a Fellow shall be 
required to have passed the examination or 
examinations justifying him as an Associate, 
or shall be elected from the ranks of the 
Associates. But in special cases the Council, 
by the votes of three-fourths of such members 
of the Council as are present and voting at a 
meeting of the Council, shall have power to 
dispense with such examination or examina- 
tions.“ 

The addition having been agreed to, the 
special meeting then terminated. 


Deceased Members. 


The sixteenth general meeting (ordinary) was 
then held, when Mr. Alex. Graham, Hon. 
Secretary, announced the decease of L. C. 
Pedro Avila, Honorary Architect to the 
King of Portugal, Architect to the Govern- 
ment, Member of the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts, Lisbon, who was elected an Honorary 
Corresponding Member of the Institute in 1900; 
and James William Brooker, elected an Asso- 
ciate in 1887, and a Fellow in 1892. 

Mr. W. J. Locke, Secretary, said that as he 
knew M. Pedro D’Avila, perhaps he might be 
allowed to say a few words about him. The 
deceased gentleman was a man of the kindliest 
heart, and was always ready to do everything 
he could to advance the interests of architecture 
in Europe. M. D’Avila had attended every 
International Congress of Architecture—it was 
at the last two congresses that he (the speaker) 
had met him—and he put his services at the 
disposal of the Institute whenever occasion 
arose. The position of Hon. Corresponding 
Member of the Institute was regarded by him 
as one of the honours of his life. 


New Members. 


Some members attending for the first time 
since their election were then received, including 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley, who has 
been elected an Hon. Associate. 


The Royal Gold Medallist. 


The Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of 
architecture, conferred by His Majesty the 


King, was then presented to M. Auguste 
Choisy, Hon. Corresponding Member, In- 
specteur-Génćral Honoraire des Ponts et 


Chaussées, Paris. 

The President said— 

It is, I think, a happy custom of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to wind up its 
session by the most interesting event of its year, 
viz., the presentation of His Majesty's Gold 
Medal, and when (as to-night) the recipient 
attends in person to reccive it the interest and 
distinction of the occasion is further increased. 
This medal, as you all know, is given by His 
Majesty, who graciously allows the Institute 
to recom:nend a recipient for His Majesty's 
approval, and it has become a custom to select 


one year an English architect, the next a foreign 


architect, and the third a literary man, whose 
work has made for the advancement of archi- 
tecture. This year, accordingly, we con- 
sidered the claims of literary men for this high 
honour, with the result that the Council and the 
general body of members of this Institute 
unanimously decided to recommend to His 
Majesty M. Auguste Choisy as the recipient of 
the medal; the royal approval was graciously 
granted, and M. Choisy is here this evening 
to receive the medal at our hands. There are 
no such things as politics recognised in this 
Institute, but I may perhaps be allowed to 
say that it is an event of happy augury that 
our choice should have fallen upon a French- 
man at this particular moment when our rela- 
tions with that great and illustrious country 
are so friendly, and also that we have been 
able to come as unanimously to an agreement 
on the selection of a Royal Gold Medallist as 
these two countries have recently been able to 
do on matters connected with the highest 
State interests of these two great countries. 
We are further honoured this evening by the 
presence of a distinguished representative 
from the French Embassy in London, Comte 
de Manneville, placing, as it were, the official 
seal of approval of that country on our choice ; 
and I cannot as your President let this occasion 
pass without expressing on your behalf, and 
my own, our unbounded admiration for the 
great band of artists in that country and the 
works they have produced in all materials for 
centuries. In architecture we recognise that 
they are still working on traditional lines, but 
at the same time in the modern spirit, and the 
close alliance of architecture, paining, and 
sculpture, as shown in their buildings, fills us 
with sincere delight and the highest respect and 
esteem. 

It is, as you know, by no means the first 
time that we have recognised the genius of a 
Frenchman. This medal was awarded, in 
1855, to M. Hittorff; 1861, M. Lesueur ; 1864, 
Viollett-le-Duc ; 1867, M. Texier ; 1876, M. Duc ; 
1886, M. Charles Garnier ; 1892, M. César Daly ; 
but none, I think, have done more towards 
elucidating the modes of construction employed 
by the ancients than our guest of to-night, 
M. Auguste Choisy. 

I could wish that the honourable duty of 
laying before you some short account of the 
work of M. Choisy were in more capable hands 
than mine, for I can make no claim to archæo- 
logical learning which would justify me in 
presuming to review his work. It lics before 
you on this table to-night —some seven volumes, 
small in bulk; gigantic in labour, thought, and 
result. The names of these works have made 
M. Choisy famous wherever interest in such 
subjects is taken. They are L Art de bâtir 
chez les Romains; 1873, Le Sahara, 1881; 
L Art de batir chez les Byzantins, 1882; Etudes 
Epigraphiques L Architecture Grecque, 1883; 
Histoire de l Architecture, 1898, and L Art 
de batir chez les Egyptiens, 1903, together with 
other smaller works. The first of these great 
works, therefore, was L' Art de batir chez les 
Romains, published in 1873; the last L’ Art 
de batir chez les Egypticns, which, as one may 
sav, has put a crown to M. Choisy's life work, 
and was published so recently as last year. 

In the art of building among the Romans, 
M. Choisy (and I am indebted to Professor 
Aitchison and to our Secretary, Mr. Locke, 
for much of this information) first introduced 
us to the Roman search for an economical 
method of building vaults and domes. Alberti 
had already discovered how walls were built by 
the Romans, but he went no further, and the 
great marvels of the building of vaults and 
domes were still undiscovered. He has shown 
us, amongst many other things, how experience 
enabled the Romans to abolish the open net- 
work which kept the green centring in place, 
and how to adapt a single brick for the thick- 
ness of these great vaults of 80 ft. span by 
inserting pieces of a second course to secure 
the corners at the junction, and by using the 
rubble or concrete filling in horizontal courses. 
the means probably adopted to equalise the 
pressure in the dome of Hadrian’s Pantheon ; 
all this is clearly shown in M. Choisy's illustra- 
tions. In his art of building among the 
Byzantines he shows how the Romans, with 
diminished means, were enabled to build 
vaults without centring. M. Choisy’s great 
work, the History of Architecture, is a masterly 
exposition of the treatment of a subject from 
a single point of view. The result of fifteen 
years’ strenuous labour, it is the history especi- 
ally of architectural construction, from the 


earliest times to the present. The innumerable 

line illustrations are nearly all the work of his 

own hands, drawn for the most part in isometri- 

Perene in the inimitable manner of the 
nch draughtsman. 

In his art of building among the ians 
he has developed the theories set forth in the 
Egyptian section of bis history, and concludes 

is researches into the methods employed for 
centring their great arches and in lifting their 
great monoliths. His work on Greek inscrip- 
tions contains a series of studies in Greek 
inscriptions in the arsenal of the Piræus, and 
the walls of Athens, and the Erectheum, anda 
marble slab was discovered with a complete 
specification for the building of the arsenal. 
A noticeable point in M. Choisy’s work is the 
clearness and conciseness of his style; for 
what many would have taken three pages to 
describe, M. Choisy puts in three lines. 

From this, necessarily brief and incomplete, 
account of M. Choisy's work, you will see that 
they are not merely historical accounts and 
records of buildings, but are the result of 
entirely original research and thought; and 
are, I take it, intended also to make the reader 
think out things for himself. They should 
be especially interesting to us English architects 
who are about to consider the question of 
architectural education, especially in connection 
with construction as the basis of design. For 
it is on account of these invaluable scientific 
researches into the history of architectural! 
construction contained in these volumes that 
we are here to present M. Choisy with the 
Royal Gold Medal to-night. Perhaps M. 
Choisy will permit me to give a few personal 
details of his career. Born at  Vitry-le- 
Francois, February 7, 1841, he early derived 
his taste for architecture from his father, an 
architect: and he was from the first struck 
by the relation between the scientific study ot 
construction and the art of architecture. He 
entered the Ecole Polytechnique and studied 
under Leonee Raynaud. In 1863 he joined 
the Government Department of the Ponts et 
Chaussées, where he was for many years Engi- 
neer-in-chief, but has now 1 with the 
title of Honorary Ins pector-General of the 
Ponts et Chaussées. After the publication 
of his first book, The Art of Building Among the 
Romans, his conclusions were felt to be so 
startling that, through the medium of Raymond 
and Viollett-le-Duc, he was sent on an architec- 
tural mission to apply the same system of 
investigation to the architecture of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. 

For many years M. Choisy was a professor 
at the École des Ponts et Chaussées and at the 
Ecole Polytechnique. In 1870, M. Choisy 
fought for his country in the terrible war of 
that time. In 1889 he was elected a honorary 
member of this Institute. 

M. Choisy, allow me, on behalf of myself 
and my colleagues of this Institute, to con- 
gratulate you on the production of these 
epoch-making works and the honours you have 
received, and at the same time, as President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, to 
. to you this Gold Medal conferred by 

is Most Gracious Majesty the King on the 
unanimous recommendation of your British 
confrères. 

[The President at this point presented the 
medal to M. Choisy.] 

I trust that you may long be spared to enjoy 
the honours which have ban the result oí 
your loving and unsparing labours in the 
exposition of the great art of architectural 
construction. 

M. Choisy. in response, said :— 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I 
should be happy to express to you my gratitude 
in the language of your great nation, if I felt 
myself equal to it: but. unfortunately, I do not 
feel competent; so I shall ask you to allow 
me to give it in French. 

La récompense que j'ai l'honneur de recevoir 
de vos mains, Monsieur le President, dépasse 
toutes mes ambitions. et les témoignages de 
haute sympathie dont vous avez bien voulu 
l'accompagner me la rendent plus précieuse 
encore. L’annonce d'une telle distinction m'a 
semblé un réve. II m'a fallu relire le vote si 
bienveillant de l'Institut Royal. relire la 
sanction suprême dont Sa Majesté a daigné la 
revêtir : il m'a fallu vaincre le profond sentiment 
de de mon insuffisance. pour arriver à me con- 
vaincre que je pouvais étre le titulaire de la 
Royal Gold Medal, pour penser que mon nom 
allait étre inscrit à ce Livre d'or où figurent tant 
d'hommes illustres, la gloire de l’art britannique, 
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et cette élite d’artistes auxquels le R. I. tend 
une main confraternelle, sans égard aux 
nationalités ot aux distances. C'est un admir- 
able trait de cette noble et libérale institution 
de savoir ainsi s'élever audessus des distinctions 
de frontiéres ou d’écoles, et grouper en une 
grande famille ceux que rapproche la commun- 
auté des aspirations et le désir d'agrandir le 
patrimoine de l'art. 

En ma qualité de Francais je suis doublement 
fier de honneur que je reçois: j’y vois un nouveau 
et éclatant témoignage des franches sympathies 
qui règnent entre votre nation et la mienne; 
j'y vois Pexpression touchante des sentiments 
que la population francaise a chaleureusement 
manifestés & Sa Majesté Edouard VII. dans 
une visite & jamais memorable: ce sont les 
sentiments mêmes dont témoigne par sa 
5 le digne délégué du Gouvernement 
ran¢ais, que je suis heureux de saluer dans 
cette enceinte. 

Mes chers collègues, si je ne craignais d’abuser 
de votre trop indulgente attention j'aurais 
plaisir à réveiller ici quelques souvenirs qui 
comptent parmi mes meilleurs, parce qu'ils 
font remonter bien haut les relations entre le 
R. I. et celui qui lui exprime en ce moment son 
attachement sans réserve et sa profonde 
gratitude. 

Avant tout, le souvenir de Jillustre et 
si regretté Penrose: J’osai, devant sa tombre 
meme, rappeler l’émotion respectueuse que 
je ressentis en apercevant, grace à des fouilles 
postéricures à ses travaux, les courbes de la 
plateforme de ce Parthénon qui est l'impérissable 
monument de sa gloire. Mon premier mémoire 
fut un hommage à votre immortel architecte ; 
et aujourd'hui la récompense dont le R. I. 
m'honore grandit encore à mes yeux quand je 
songe qu'un tel homme la comptée parmi 
ses titres. 

Si le R. I. fut le promoteur de mes recherches, 
un de ses membres dont l'amitié m’est chère en 
fut un des premiers confidents: M. Phénè 
Spiers a bien voulu, dans votre Journal même, 
consacrer une allusion charmante à ces féconds 
entretiens d’Athénes, où j'ai tant appris et 
puisé tant d’encouragements. 

Un souvenir encore : Presque enfant, feuille- 
tant les livres de la bibliothèque de mon père, 
jeus la bonne fortune de rencontrer le Mémoire 
du Révérend Willis sur les voûtes du moyen 
age. Ce fut une révélation: C'est ainsi, me 
dis-je, que les formes doivent être analysés ; c'est 
ainsi que le dessin doit exprimer la structure. 
Et, lorsque j’essayai de résumer les procédés 
romains, jeus sans cesse présent comme un 
modèle de méthode ce mémoire sans précédent, 
qui marque à la fois les débuts et le dernier 
terme de la critique architecturale. 

Ainsi, dés mes premiers essais, c'est le mouve- 
ment imprimé par le R. I. que j'ai suivi: l'impul- 
sion était vôtre ; c'est au R. I. que je dois lhom. 
maze des travaux dont il fut inspirateur. Main- 
tenant, messieurs, l'honneur dont vous me 
comblez m'engage, et je tiens à reconnaitre 
devant vous les obligations qu'il m'impose : 
tant que mes forces ne me trahiront point, 
j aurai à cœur de répondre à un tel encourage- 
ment. Je voudrais éclaircir quelques points de 
cette théorie de l’art antique dont Vitruve est 
l'interprète ; et, ici encore, pour mener à bien 
l'entreprise, je compte sur les lumières d'un 
maitre pour qui Vitruve est l'objet d'un culte et 
dont les œuvres sont un reflet de l’hellénisme, 
M. le professeur Aitchison, mon éminent et 
vénéré ami. 

Pardonnez-moi, messieurs et chers collègues, 
d'avoir parlé si longuement de moi-méme ; 
mais j'aurais cru manquer à la reconnaissance 
en négligeant de rappeler ce que je dois aux 
influences britanniques: aux membres du 
R. I. qui m’ont ouvert la voie, & ceux qui 
veulent bien m’y soutenir et m’y guider. 

La distinction que je viens de recevoir 
couronne avec un éclat inesp¢cré la plus longue 
partie de ma carrière ; dans le chemin qui me 
reste & parcourir je crains moins les défaillances ; 
il me suffira de lever les yeux sur la Royal Gold 
Medal pour me rappeler jusqu’à la fin qu'il 
me reste de sérieux devoirs à remplir, de 
nouveaux efforts à tenter si je veux parvenir 
à m'en rendre moins indigne. M. le Président et 
mes chers confréres, encore une fois et de tout 
eœur, merci. 

Professor Aitchison, R.A., said that the 
President had done him the honour of 5 
him to say a few words on M. Choisy an 
his inestimable works. M. Choisy's first work, 
on The Art of Building amongst the Romans, 
was, to the best of his recollection, published 
in 1873. At that time the speaker was a 


member of a little architectural club called the 
Foreign Architectural Book Society, which was 
shortened, as is the custom in England, into 
its initial letters and was called “ Fabs.” 
During the time he was a member of thac club, 
M. Choisy’s work, LD’ Art de Batir chez les 
Romains, was passed round for the perusal of 
members. He read it through carefully, and 
came to the conclusion that one had come at 
last on the Columbus of ancient construction. 
The author was a man who had carefully 
examined every particle of evidence he could 
tind in the buildings and ruins of antiquity, and 
had applied his extraordiaary capacity of mind 
to reading the causes of the things that had 
happened, the causes of the particular form 
of construction that the Roman buildings had 
taken. One of the most brilliant intellects 
the modern world had seen, Leon Ba'tista 
Alberti, had also carefully examined the ruins of 
ancient Rome, yet, though he grasyed the 
method of building the walls, he never was able 
to grasp the method that the Romans employed 
in building their vaults and domes. Here, 
however, in the case of M. Choisy, was a man 
who, with the data given, was enabled to con- 
struct mentally the way that the Romans 
had built their vaults and domes. He came 
to the conclusion that the Romans, when they 
were going to build on a large scale, cut down 
the nearest wood and used it for making 
the centring. Economy with them was 
important, as it is always with the architect. 
By using this green wood they saved con- 
siderably on the cost. But when it was put 
up in hae green state, especially in a warm 
climate like Italy, it bad to be kept rigid to 
pe deformation by twisting and shrinking. 

hey therefore laid a course of Roman bricks 
usually about 14 in. thick. This alone did 
not appear sufficiently strong to support the 
weight of a vault that was to span 80 ft. To 
strengthen this they put tiles on edge, 
thus forming coffers, and by that means 
they kept the whole thing steady, and any 
slight shrinking of the portion below was 
ractically of no consequence. They then 
Filled this up with what we now call concrete, 
but which was in fact rubble. Small pieces of 
brick and stone and marble were ‘ised They 
then shovelled on the mortar and put stones in 
by hand. After a time they became better 
acquainted with the strength of ‘these bricks, 
and ceased to employ the coffers of bricks on 
edge. One course of these Roman tiles was put 
over, and where the four tiles met together they 
put a quarter of a tile over the junction, and 
they found that merely that inch and a half of 
brick would enable it to bear the concrete, or 
rubble, if this were put in horizontal courses. 
So they began from either side and put these 
courses on: as they got sufficiently set to admit 
another course it was put on, and so on till it 
came right across. The thickness was eventu- 
ally made up to 5 or 6 ft., the usual thick- 
ness of these great vaults, and was tiled over to 
keep the rain from soaking in. Certainly, 
if these vaults of such a great thickness 
were carried up comparatively rapidly, so that 
the mortar had not quite set, there was a slight. 
inclination to push out, and at the Basilica 
Maxentius, commonly called the Temple of 
Peace, or the Basilica of Constantine, there 
were brick flying-buttresses put up to restrein 
the spreading of the vault. M. Choisy had 
travelled extensively, and had had a most ex- 
p rienced and acute eye in seeing what was to be 
seen from the work done in old times. This he 
had compared with the work that was being 
done in primitive countries by the native masons 
themselves, without an architect, proving it 
to be merely traditional skill. He had put 
these together, and by the clearness of his 
mind and his capacity for reasoning he had 
found out how these large vaults were done 
by the Byzantines. They built out what we call 
alcorbelled skewback ona wall, and as aslanted 
arch, and by carrying these on and putting 
brick after brick on they made the whole vault 
without a centre. The great dome of the 
Pantheon, we now know, could not have been 
earlier than the time of Hadrian, because 
M. Chedanne, by permission of the Italian 
Government, was enabled to cut out bricks 
from the foundation up to the ring of the 
eye, and every brick that was cut out was 
found to bear Hadrian’s stamp. That showed 
it was not begun before his time, because the 
instant a new emperor was elected all the new 
bricks were made with hisstamp. M. Choisy had 
shown there were settlements in the dome during 
its construction which caused discharging arches 


to be put in. The great disputes between the 
architects and engineers of the civilised world 
just before the building of the dome of 
Florence Cathedral. gave us some idea of what 
was gencrally thought, and Vasari told us that 
one of the engineers in particular said that the 
dome at the Pantheon was built on a mound of 
earth, that in putting in the earth and ramming 
it so as to take this weight they were said to have 
thrown in pieces of money, so that when the 
dome was sufficiently steady to allow of the 
removal of the earth, it would be taken away 
by the people for the sake of the money thev 
would find buried in it. M. Choisy has given 
a long account of the Greek inscriptions, and 
also of the specifications that were found en- 
graved for the Piraeus or the arsenal, and it 
showed the great care the Greeks took that 
everything they did to their public build- 
ings should be as perfect as possible. But 
his last work on Egypt is perhaps 
the most interesting of all. There he tells us 
that the enormous stones of the Pyramids 
and pyloas were carried up by means of stair- 
cases built in the crude brick, and that which 
we thought wore the ; artial centres for semi- 
circular arches were mercly oscillating machines, 
which were put on the steps of these staircases, 
and tilted over by the weight of men hanging: 
on to ropes, or by bars, and the stones put on 
these. These «s ilk ting el-vators could then 
be blocked up and gradually lifted up to 
the level, where the stones would be put on 
by hand labour. M. Choisy had published 
also an account of the forces acting one 
against another in the dome of Santa Sofia 
at Constantinople, and had given us some very 
interesting information as to the building of 
domes and spires in the East, where the 
ma on; of several neighbouring villages was got 
cence at the same time for the purpose of 
holding the stones in their place till a key was 
made. M. Choisy is of opinion that some- 
thing of that sort was done at Santa Maria dei 
Fiore at Florence. He (the speaker) could only 
say that when he came to the conclusion tnat 
he had found the Columbus of ancient construc- 
tion he determined if possible to make his 
acquaintance. To say that M. Choisy was a 
very polite man was rather a slur on his country- 
men, for the French were particularly dis- 
tinguished for their politeness. But M. Choisy 
had, besides the politeness of the ordinary French- 
man, that admirable quality of giving you all the 
information he possibly could, and doing every- 
thing for you that you might want. He (the 
speaker) thought they ought not to let the 
evening pass without paying a compliment 
to their most gifted President. Indeed, he 
thought they ought to congratulate him on 
putting his tinal vote to this desire of the Insti- 
tute that M. Choisy should have this recognition 
from His Majesty himself for his good efforts 
on behalf of our own art. 

Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., said that in 
thinking of his life and experience he had often 
remarked on the dispute between theory and 
practice. He was happy to think that tho days 
were passed when it was thought that practice 
was practice and theory was profession, for 
theory without practice and practice without 
theory did not exist. One saw that practical 
education was gaining ground, and that no 
theoretical principles could be kept up if they 
were not supported by practical experience. 
We saw men come forward—like Quatremére de 
Quincy, who, being a sculptor, knew how theory 
could be made subservient to real serious work ; 
like Viollet-le-Duc ; and like M. Choisy, whose 
theory had been based on practice, and whose 
theories were so good because they were 80 
practical. He had looked through M. Choisy’s 
books and he found in them ideas so clear and 
simple that he could not help saying: Why 
on earth did I not think of that myself?“ 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers said it was a very great 
1 to him to know that a confrére whom 

e met nearly forty years ago, and who at that 
period had already shown extraordinary proofs 
of his genius, should come forward to receive 
the gold medal of the Institute. He remem- 
bered distinctly the first time he m: t M. Choisy ; 
it was intensely hot weather, in August, in 
the Theatre of Bacchus, and it was very 
dry work. This Theatre had only lately been 
discovered. For years all the archxologists 
had pondered over its position, and it was not, 
he thought, till a year and a half or two years 
before he was there that some excavator hap- 
pened to light on its pavement. He recollected 
this more especiall ause when he brought 
his drawings over here they were exhibited at 
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*‘Conduit-street, and one of the older members, 
Professor Donaldson, saw for the first time 
‘that which he had dreamt of in his youth— 
that was to say, his (the speaker's) drawings 
were the first drawings of the Theatre of Bacchus 
For which Professor Donaldson had long sought 
tthe traces. It was in the Theatre of Bacchus, 
in 1866, he first met M. Choisy. They 
discussed various theories, and he found in his 
notebooks when he looked through them after- 
wards an entry to the effect that he had met a 
French gentleman on the site who seemed to 
have the most wonderful theories on every 
por subject. On the following day he met 
Choisy again, and then he found he was a 
member of the French School at Athens, and 
they then had long talks about the school. 
He had seen M. Choisy’s works and valued them 
since. L’Art de Batir chez des Romains he had 
studied with the greatest possible interest. 
It was followed by the Byzantine work, but 
ho thought the one which filled him with the 
most delight was his clear and exact reading of 
the specification of the Arsenal of the Piræus. 
One of the subjects of which we knew very little, 
unfortunately, was the method by which the 
Greeks constructed their rcofs. We have only 
the sinkings in which the joists or beams ran 
to guide us as to the size of those timbers, 
sand as regards their construction we know 
-scarcely anything. But that specification dis- 
‚covered in 1892, was translated by M. Choisy, 
-who also made a conjectural restoration. It 
Was open to anyone to compare M. Choisy’s 
‘translation, or translate it himself if he liked, 
-and then see his interpretation of it in the ad- 
mirable conjectural restoration he had made. 
It was plain to every one; no one had contested 
‘it at all; it was accepted at once as the only 
true interpretation. H s studies on the roof 
of the Erechtheum, were of extreme value 
‘and interest, and for these subjects we are 
‘greatly indebted to M. Choisy. But he had, 
in addition to that, published a work which it 
took a very long time to follow and to under- 
stand, because of the enormous range which it 
covered. His History of Architecture, ranging 
from the earliest times down to the century 
before last, was a most extraordinary work. 
In those two modest volumes M. Choisy gave 
à history which might have taken thirty or forty 
volumes. It was a most astounding work, and 
he (the speaker) sincerely hoped it would be 
translated into English, and form a standard 
of most extraordinary value, because at every 
moment it set the student reasoning for himself 
in order to follow the author’s conclusions. 
That was one of the test points of education ; 
we want men to reason for themselves and not 
simply to accept theories or formu's. 


Vote of Thanks to the President. 


Mr. John Slater said that before the meetin 
separated he was quite sure it would be their wish 
ito pass a hearty vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent on the occasion of his resigning the chair. 
‘There had been during the existence of the 
Institute many eminent Presidents, but he 
thought they would all agree that very rarely 
had they had a President who so combined in 
himself eminence as an architect and excellence 
as a President as did Mr. Aston Webb. They 
would all part with him as President with the 
greatest possible regret, and it was a source of 
grief to most members of the Institute 
that when a President resigned the chair he 
could no longer serve on the Council or give 
them the benefit of his advice except un- 
Officially. They all wished Mr. Webb many 
years of life and prosperity, and that on the 
peaceful fields of art he would go on from 
victory to victory, for what he had done was 
only an earnest of what they expected him to 
do in the future. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said he had been asked 
40 second the resolution, and it was a great 
pleasure to him to have an opportunity of asso- 
ciating himself with what Mr. Slater had said 
as to the regard and respect which they felt for 
Mr. Webb, who combined so admirably practical 
knowledge with artistic feeling, and who as 
President had so well combined business capacity 
with courtesy and kindness. 

Mr. Butler Wilson, President of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society, said that 
‘though he had not been asked to support the 
vote of thanks, yet, as a representative of 
an allied society, he could not let the oppor- 
‘tunity pass without, on behalf of his own 
society and, he was sure, on behalf of other 
allied societies, saying that the provinces 
yrecognisedl tthe great services that Mr. Webb 


had given so liberally to his profession. Mr. 
Webb had instituted those At Homes“ 
which had given an opportunity for provincial 
members not only to meet each other but to 
meet the London members. Mr. Webb had 
also suggested the importance of opening the 
colunms of the Journal more freely to reports 
of provincial meetings, and altogether he had 
expressed a most liberal view of the profession. 
He had gone hand-in-hand with the profession 
since the time he was President of the Archi- 
tectural Association. 

The motion having been 
agreed to, 

The President, who was received with loud 
applause, said they had more than repaid him 
for the delightful, times he had had with 
them for the last two years. It was twenty 
years since he first took some office in the 
Institute, and he thought he had filled every 
oftice since. When he was elected to the 
chair he made two promises. One was that 
he should make mistakes and that promise he 
had fulfilled. The other promise was that when 
he made mistakes that they would be from 
want of judgment and from a desire as far as 
possible to serve what he believed to be the 
interests of the Institute to the best of his 
ability. He was greatly indebted to other 
members of the Institute for their help. He 
was greatly indebted to his friend, Mr. 
Alexander Graham, the Hon. Secretary, who 
had given him the most loyal support ; and to 
Mr. Locke, the Secretary, and to every member 
of the staff of the Institute. He was quite sure 
that no institution of that sort had ever been 
so well served, or could be better served, than 
was the Institute by the officers who were con- 
nected with it, and his thanks were greatly due 
tothem. He was also indebted to the members 
of Council, every one of whom had extended to 
him great courtesy and personal kindness. 
He felt sure that in the future the new Council 
would extend the same kindness to his successor 
who, he was proud to know, was Mr. Belcher. 
The Institute was entering upon a somewhat 
difficult time, during which a considerable 
amount of care and consideration would have 
to be exercised by all those who had the direc- 
tion of affairs, and they would all regret, 
he was sure, if anything should be done that 
would disturb the even progress and advance- 
ment which the Institute had shown. He was 
sure that the Institute had never stood better in 
public, in artistic, opinion than it did at the 
present time, and he hoped and believed that 
its position would be extended and increased ; 
though he also believed that that could only 
be done by moderation. Towards the end of 
his presidency they had been engaged in the 
consideration of an important matter, but that 
matter had passed out of the hands of the old 
Council. He regretted, and they all regretted, 
the loss of many valuable members from that 
Council, and they looked to the new Council to 
carry forward the work in a way which would 
keep the Institute united if possible. Without 
that it was impossible for the Institute to do the 
work which it should do, and he was convinced, 
as a very old Institute man, that it was essential 
for architects that the Institute should be 
strong and respected both by members of its 
own body and by those outside it—not only by 
architects, but by the official and artistic 
world with whom they were brought into 
contact. That was a matter of politics. 
What they were all chiefly concerned in was 
the promotion of architecture and art 
they should all try to do some little work to 
advance it. T 

The meeting then terminated. 


—— 
THE GREEK PLAY AT BRADFIELD. 


Ir is four years since the open-air theatre 
at Bradfield College was filled with spectators 
to witness a Greek play; the performances 
are professedly triennial, but in 1900 the proper 
date of performance was anticipated by a year, 
1900 being a special anniversary in the history 
of the College. On Tuesday last, under fine 
though not brilliant weather, the theatre was 
again occupied by fifteen hundred spectators, 
to witness the first of a series of five performances 
of the Alcestis of Euripides. 

We have before described the theatre, which 
in its plan closely follows the traditional Greek 
theatre plan, even to the rather un-practical 
rounding of the auditorium into a horse-shoe 
curve, from the end seats of which little can be 
seen of the stage. The fact that this form of 


very heartily 


plan was. accepted seems to imply that to the 
ancient audiences the chanting and the evolu- 
tions of the chorus were the really popular 
part of the entertainment.. The audiences 
at Bradfield. College, however, are not of the 
popular element,. and. accordingly the manage- 
ment, while presenting to us the complete 
lines of a Greek. auditorium, restrict their 
invitations to 1,500 for a cavea which really 
holds 2,000 ;. leaving the- end seats. of the tiers 
unoccupied.. 

Alcestis was. the play. given on the last occa- 
sion also; one is always glad to. see it again. 
it is a play so full of that kind ef buman pathos 
which no alteration. of time and country can 
dull the edge of. Indeed, the parting scene 
between the dying. Alcestis and her husband 
and children is. so touching that if acted with 
the power and. pathos. that grown-up actors 
of genius could. put into it, one feels that it would 
perhaps be almost too heartrending to witness. 
To imply that the actors at the school do not 
put all into such a scene that it is capable of is 
no disparagement ; it is only saying that they 
are boys or youths and not men and women, 
and cannot have the feelings of more matured 
natures; indeed. the part of Alcestis herself, 
with its exquisite tenderness, could only be 
adequately acted. by a woman, and a woman of 
genius. But Mr. Richards gave a very care- 
fully studied and refined presentation of the 
part, which was highly creditable. The best 
and most er ie piece of acting of the play 
was prar t of the part of Admetus, by 
Mr. Scott; but we should ako mention the 
short part of Thanatos by Mr. Simcox, which 
was very cleverly done, and really conveyed 
something of the weird effect which the figure 
of Death as an actual personage on the stage 
ought to produce; when he disappeared 
through the doors of the palace one felt that 
an evil thi had entered into the hous. 
Mr. Robinsons Herakles was not, we thought, 
equal to the bustling Herakles of aYprevicus 
presentation; he played the part rather tov 
slow, so to speak. An impressive moment 
in the play was when the dead Alcestis is 
carried out on her bier and the procession 
walks round the orchestra and out at the 
side-scene ; the dead silence of the audience. 
and the almost noiseless tread of the actors 
in their antique robes, produced for the 
moment an impression as if one were witnessing 
a scene in a dream. 

The music for accompanying the play is 
now in the hands of Mr. S. J. Rowton, whe, 
we are glad to see, admits, in his preface, that 
if we could hear the music actually sung and 
paee at Athens 2,400 years ago, it would pro- 

ably be, to our ears, not musical at all. There 
is, in fact, a good deal of nonsense talked about 
Greek music, of which, in spite of learned 
theorists, we really know nothing with cer- 
tainty, beyond the notes of the scale, which 
are not exactly the modern scale, though thev 
were the basis of it. Mr. Rowton, therefore, 
did not attempt the impossible task of manu- 
facturing Greek music, but gave us something 
which, while sufficiently agreeable to the ear, 
was old-world enough to deceive one into 
feeling as if it were or might be ancient Greek ; 
which is all that can be done. 

In contemplating such a play as Alcestis, so 
full of passion and dramatic contrast, one 
cannot help wishing that it could be acted 
in Greek by a company of eminent actors, if 
they would face the task of getting up the 
Greek. It would be a great spectacle. 

The translation into English, made by various 
members of the Sixth Form at Bradfield, shows 
a great deal of literary merit in places; perhaps 
the criticism that might be made is that there is a 
little too much of literary merit in some portions 
of it—1.e., that it renders the original into the 
language of modern feeling a little too much 
to correctly represent the Greek. 

That is perhaps inevitable; we may act and 
see & Greek play in the original, but that does 
not make us Greeks ; and, indeed, we never see 
the Bradfield play without a curious speculation 
as to the dlifererice; in all its thoughts and 
habits and associations, between the audience 
which saw it originally in Athens in the 
Vth century B.c. and the audience which 
sees it in the XXth century A. D., in a Berkshire 
chalk- pit. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of all 
the arrangements for the transit and the con- 
venience of visitors. That is one of the minor 
sources of satisfaction in going to the Bradfield 


play—everything is so admirably man 
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SKETCHES FROM THE SILCHESTER 
EXHIBITION. 
WE described briefly last week the objects 


from Silchcster which are on view at the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries. We now 
give a few sketches made from the collection. 
——— 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF WATER- 
WORKS ENG NEERS. 

THE annual meeting of the British Association 
of Waterworks Engineers was continued in 
the Council Chamber of the Town Hall, Hull, 
on Friday, June 10, Mr. F. J Bancroft, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Air-lift Pumping Plant. 

Mr. J. W. M. Richardson, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., 

read a paper on the efficiency trials of air- lift 
umping plant for the Corporation of Birken- 
Bead “he said that in March, 1901, the Gas 
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and Water Committee of the Birkenhead 
Corporation had to consider the question of 
taking immediate steps to increase the water 
supply in the area under their control. They 
had at that time a site known as the Ford 
Pumping Station, upon which was situated a 
borehole 800 ft. deep, 31 in. diameter for a 
depth of 150 ft. below the surface, and 24 in. 
diameter for the remaining depth, passir g 
through marl beds for a distance of 765 ft. 
below the surface, and into the new red sand- 
stone for a further depth of 35 ft. Between the 
marl beds and the sandstone a large fault was 
met with, and until this was reached no great 
quantity of water was obtained. 

At the date mentioned, an old single-cylinder 
horizontal engine, with a pump of the ordinary 
type at a depth of 190 ft. below the surface, and 
capable of pumping about 34 million gallons 
per week, had been installed for testing purposes. 
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On the advice of the late Mr. W. A. Richardson, 
the committee decided to put down an air- 
lift plant for permanent use. The principal 
factors leading to this decision were the short 
time in which an air-lift plant of the required 
capacity could be delivered and erected, and 
the possibility of erecting the first set of plant 
previous to removing the old one. 

The reservoir and tank at Flaybrick Hill, to 
which the water had to be conveyed, being about 
a mile from the pumping station, and at an ele- 
vation of 200 ft., force pumps had to be pro- 
vided in addition to the air-lift plant, and 
tenders were invited for the delivery and erec- 
tion of a duplicate air-lift and force-pump 
plant, each set having a capacity of 45,000 
gallons per hour lifted from the bore-hole 
into a tank at the surface, and thence into 
the tank at Flaybriok Hill, the tender of 
Messrs. F. Craig and Co., Limited, of 
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Paisley, being accepted. The air-compressor 
cylinders were 12 in. and 24 in. diameter 
respectively for the high and low pressure 
air, and 15 in. and 28 in. diameter for the 
high and low pressure steam, and havin 
a stroke of 30 in., were cross compound, an 
mounted on hollow cast-iron bed-plates, one 
for each line of the engine, the centres being 7 ft. 
apart. The air-cylinders were in front of the 
steam-cylinders, a piston rod 3 in. diameter 
passing through both to the cross-heads. 
The steam cylinders were fitted with ordinary 
flat surface slide valves, the high pressure having 
cut-off expansion gear. No steam jacketin 
was provided, but the cylinders were lagge 
with mahogany and sheet steel, with non- 
conducting composition underneath, and a 13 in. 
valve was provided between the steam chest 
and the cylinder on the high-pressure steam 
cvlinder for warming up and starting purposes. 
The air cylinders were water jacketed through- 
out. Between the low-pressure air discharge 
and the high-pressure air suction, an inter- 
mediate receiver 15 in. diameter by 8 ft. 6in. 
long, fitted at a height of 5 ft. 4 in. above C.L. of 
engine, and contained a water coil for cooling 
purposes, consisting of 82 ft. of 1} in. bore, 
malleable iron pipe, with connexions through 
the end covers. The suction valves for the 
high-pressure air-cylinder were four in number, 
and were fitted on top of the cylinder, two at 
each end. An air-space, 6 in. by 2} in., was cast 
along the top side of the cylinder in communica- 
tion with the intermediate receiver, and acted 
as a casing for the valves, which were accessible 
through cast-iron screw plugs 4 in. diameter. 
The valves were of steel with gunmetal seats 
screwed into the cylinder body, and are fitted 
with springs and adjusting nuts for regulating 
the tension. Collars were Leyed on to the valve 
spindles, which allowed the valves a lift of 
ys in. Perforated plates were fitted to the 
recesses on the cylinder covers, to act as guards, 
and prevent anything falling into the cylinders 
in case of a broken valve. The high-pressure 
air-discharge valves were of the barrel pattern, 
2} in. diameter, and having four bearing strips 
which keep the valve central on its seat. The 
barrel portion of the valve was 2} in. diameter, 
and, with the exception of the strips, which were 
4 in. wide, a clear space of } in. all round the 
valve was available as air space. The valve 
seat was 3} in. above the bottom of the barrel, 
and the pressure of the spring which closed the 
valve was applied internally at the bottom, 
thus ensuring the valve returning properly 
to its seat after each lift. The lift of the valve 
was the same as the suction valve—viz., yy in.— 
and guards were fitted similar to those on the 
suction valves. The valve and seat were both 
of gunmetal, and the air discharge takes place 
into a similar space to that containing the 
suction valves, the arrangements for inspection, 
etc., being also similar. In the low-pressure 
air-cylinder the arrangement of valves was some- 
what different, as they were fixed in the cylinder 
covers. The suction and discharge valves were 
the same as those in the high-pressure air- 
cylinder, with the exception that the barrel in 
the discharge valve was not quite so long. 
There were five suction and four discharge 
valves at each end of the cylinder; a passage 
8 in. by 3 in. terminating in an 8 in. diameter 
opening forming the suction The delivery 
takes place into a similar passage cast on top 
of the cylinder, to which the intermediate 
receiver was connected. Besides being bolted 
down to the frame beds, the cylinders were 
stayed by means of 14 in. diameter bolts, with 
turned cast-iron distance pieces to bracketed 
lugs cast on the cylinders. The water circula- 
tion through the various cylinders, covers, 
and receiver was provided for by a 1} in. 
branch from the force-pump discharge (on the 
delivery side of the air-vessel), which divided at 
the compressor, one connexion being carried to 
the front cover of the high-pressure air-cylinder 
jacket, and back cover, and passing thence to 
the tank, the other being connected to the front 
cover of the low-pressure air-cylinder, the water 
circulating through the cover, cylinder jacket 
back cover, and the intermediate receiver. 
The total quantity of water used for cooling 
urposes amounted to about 500 gallons per 
kour. The engine speed was kept at 48 revolu- 
tions per minute by means of a Pickering 
governor. The steam-pipes were 4 in. diameter, 
The force pumps were of the ordinary horizontal 
non-rotative Blake-Knowles type, having 
cylinders 10 in., 16 in., and 25 in. diameter, and 
18 in. stroke, the plunger being 14 in. diameter. 
The suction and Adlivers pipes were 12 in. and 
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10 in. diameter respectively, and the steam 
connexion was 3 in. diameter. The condensers 
were of the Wheeler Admiralty pattern, 28} in. 
diameter, and 6 ft. 10 in. between the tube 
plates, and were supported on wrought-iron pipe 
columns to allow of the air-pump being placed 
underneath. The tubes, 433 to each condenser, 
and } in. diameter, were of tinned copper, tixed 
into the tube plates with ferrules and cotton 
packing, and the whole of the water delivered by 
the force pump circulated through the condens. r 
tubes so that no separate circulating pump 
was needed. The air-pump was of the non- 
rotative horizontal type, having steam-cylinder 
6 in. diameter, air-cylinder 10 in. diameter, and 
both 12 in. stroke. When working under 
ordinary conditions, the water-level in the 
bore-hole averaged about 198 ft. below the 
centre of the discharge. The water, after being 
delivered by means of the compressed air into 
the tanks at the surface, was picked up by the 
force- pumps and delivered through about a mile 
of 15 in. main into the high-level tank, whence it 
flowed by gravitation into the town. Steam 
was supplied from three Lancashire boilers, each 
30 ft. long by 7 ft. diameter, the main steam- 
pipe in the engine-room being fitted with a 
“* Holder and Brook ” steam-drier. The follow- 
ing particulars of the actual cost of working 
the plant for a period of seventeen months 
ending January 31, 1904, would be of interest: 
Cost of pumping from September 1, 1902, to 
January 31, 1904—oil waste, packing, and all 
other materials, 5527 14s. 8d ; coal and slack 
(average cost, 10s. 10d. per ton), 1,636/ 17s. 10d. ; 
wages, 1,1522 168. 5d.; total, 3.3427 83. lld. 
Water pumped, 317,128,000 gallons; total 
head, 350 ft.; cost per 1,000 gallons pumped, 
2°52d.; cost per 1,000 gallons raised 100 ft. 
high, 0°72d. 

n the discussion which followed, the general 
Opinion expressed was that an air lift pumping 
system was not equal in efficiency or economy 
to high class pumping engines, and that its 
installation could only be justitied where the 
special circumstances were unfavourable to an 
ordinary pumping plant. 


Geology Structure of South-East Yorkshire. 


Mr. Percy F. Kendall, Lecturer on Geology 
in the University of Leeds, read a paper on 
the ‘“ Geolo Structure of South-East 
Yorkshire.’ He said the great county of 
Yorkshire was divided into three administra- 
tive areas—the Thriddings or thirdings of the 
early inhabitants, now modified into Ridings. 

For the purposes of geological description 
the county might also be divided in tripartite 
fashion, though only one of the divisions coin- 
cided approximately with an administrative 
area. The geologist would draw a sinuous 
boundary line passing through Doncaster, 
Tadcaster, and Ripon to Darlington, which 
would mark the eastern edge of the Magnesian 
Limestone outcrop, and thus separate an area 
of Palceozoic rocks from one of Neozoic. The 
eastern region might then be transversely 
divided by the great low valley—the vale of 
Pickering—into, broadly, a Cleveland area and 
a Wold area from the two principal hill regions 
respectively included. The broad, low valley 
of the Ouse was excavated in the soft Triassic 
sandstones and marls, but the extremely low 
relief was attributable not merely to the soft- 
ness of the rocks, but to the covering of glacial 
and post-glacial deposits which mantle and 
almost obliterate the features of a more undu- 
lating surface of the solid rocks. The vale of 
Pickering was a faulted trough of Kimeridge 
clay; but here again the low relief was 
rendered still lower by a flat expanse of more 
modern accumulations in part of glacial and 
for the rest of post-glacial age. The 
Howardian Hills, which close in the vale of 
Pickering on the west, were formed by the 
outcrop of much faulted and shattered Lower 
and Middle Oolites, in which hard rocks, such 
as sandstones and limestones, predominate. 
The Wolds were formed by the outcrop of 
the chalk. Holderness was underlain by 
chalk worn down to a plain of marine denuda- 
tion, but the surface was composed of glacial 
deposits disposed very largely in long mounds 
and ridges running in rough parallelism to 
the coast. The glacial deposits were of great 
interest and of much practical importance. 
To consider the case of Yorkshire: a great 
panar at first emerged at the mouth of the 

ees, but when its progress was obstructed by 
the great ice sheet it was deflected down the 
vale of York, receiving tributary glaciers from 
the valleys of the Swale and Ure, and left at its 
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melting place a crescentic ridge of rubbish to- 
form a rampart across the valley at Escrick,. 
between York and Selby. At a later stage, 
when this ice was shrinking, it threw down 
another great ridge, upon which the city of 
York now stands. Along the Yorkshire coast. 
the great ice sheet filling the North Sea abutted 
and invaded the land to a distance roughly pro- 
portionate to the elevation and practicability 
of the country, where the ground was low and 
smooth, reaching a long way in, but making 
little progress where the seaboard was bold 
and lofty. Near Scarborough the ice advanced 
only three or four miles on to the land, but in 
the low vale of Pickering it intruded much 
further. In the Holderness region its effects. 
were very striking and of immense importance. 
Before the glacial period there was no Holder- 
ness, but a great shallow bay with a smooth 
chalky floor, and bounded by chalk cliffs 
extending from the neighbourhood of Brid- 
lington, by Driffield and Beverley, to Hessle, 
three or four miles west of Hull. The old cliffs. 
buried behind and beneath the glacial deposits 
could be seen at the two extremities, and they 
could be traced by borings at many intermediate 
points. On the eastward side of these clitis 
vast quantities of glacial clays, sands, and 
gravels were piled on the old sea bottom so 
as to add a large tract—Holderness—to the 
land surface, but the sea-floor of characteristic 
form and slope still existed. The ice sheet 
seems to have advanced far up the slopes of 
the Wolds, and its extension was everywhere 
characterised by the deposits and by the occur- 
rence of stones alien to the district, whose 
distant homes could be placed with certainty 
in Sweden and Norway and the hilly regions of 
the north of England and the south of Scotland- 

On the proposition of the President, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Professor 


Kendall. 
— . — 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER VISITS: 
III.—PRENSHVURSTr. 

No subject for research is fraught with 
keener interest than the evolution of domestic 
architecture in this country. Of the earlier 
houses now remaining, few have escaped the 
inevitable process of alteration; but Penshurst 
Place, which was visited on Saturday, the 
18th inst., by the Architectural Association, 
stands to-day very much in the condition that 
the XIVth century builders left it, and is- 
indeed the embodiment of all that reflects 
the life and character of an English domestic 
establishment of the middle ages. The subject. 
is, perhaps, too well known to require anything 
beyond remarks of a general nature upon the 
present occasion. 

The scale of the house is larger than in con- 
temporary houses such as Haddon Hall, where 
the building was planned to suit the site; but 
at Penshurst the position does not appear to 
have presented restrictions in boundaries. 
Local stone is practically used throughout the 
earlier parts, where the walls have very pleasing 
texture and colour and it is instructive to observe 
the use of heavy relieving arches over the 
heads of traceried windows and other openings 
in a manner befitting the uncertain qualities 
of the material. Brickwork was employed in 
subsequent extensions in Tudor times, but a 
reversion to stone was made in the XVIIIth 
century, as seen by the classic features of the 
end windows of the Long Galle Rumour 
says that there is now a pro to replace 
these insertions by windows of the original 
character; it is sincerely to be hoped that such 
is not the case. 

The famous banqueting hall, with its large 
span timber roof and central fireplace, 9885 
no description; we may, however, remind our 
readers of a delightful representation of its 
interior by Nash in his Mansions.” 

The history of Penshurst is, in a sense, the 
history of England. The visits of various Kings 
and Queens are recorded in the walls as much as 
by documentary evidence. Ascending a beau- 
tiful stone-vaulted stair, a suite of state apart- 
ments is reached, of which the Ball Room, 
Long Gallery, and Queen Elizabeth’s Drawing 
Room are the more important chambers. 
The latter room has the upper part of its walls 
covered with tapestry, arranged upon a basis 
i The framing consists of a rich 
d een brocade; the borders, which corre- 
spond with mouldings, are ornately worked, 
whilst the panels contain geometric designs in 
which a sparing use of red is made; but the 
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general colouring is subdued, and the Whole 
scheme is unique and at the same time entirely 
successful. 

It is to be hoped that the lesson of this design 
in the application of textiles will be revived, 
in preference to the large scaled and confused 
‘figure compositions which have hitherto 
«characterised tapestry decorations. 

It is remarkable that the few discordant 
notes in the harmonious composition of this 
‘great house should have been struck in the 
XIXth century, where certain works of restora- 
tion have been attempted, and have resulted 
in signal failure. The situation is, however, 
saved to a large extent by the formal gardens, 
which were laid out about the same time—1871 
by the late George Devey, and it is instructive 
‘to consider the rapidity with which the yew 
hedges and other growths have reached such 
‘luxurious dimensions. The principal garden, 
on the south front of the house, is devoted to 
‘flowers, arranged in four sunk plots laid out 
with yew borders in parterres. A large basin, 
with fountain, is placed at the intersection of 
‘the four main paths, and tall yew hedges with 
pediment shaped features enclose the garden on 
‘the south and east boundaries. Smaller 
gardens are arranged outside the latter, beyond 
which are kitchen gardens. The whole lay-out 
is a distinct success, wherein much of the spirit 
of the old craft is obtained; there are long 
alleys, grass walks, and quaint surprises, but 
‘the parallel setting of the main lines which is 
‘emphasised by the yew hedges is perhaps 
monotonous. 

The remainder of the visit was spent in 
‘hurriedly viewing the church and also some 
charming Kentish domestic work in the village. 


5—— — 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The usual weekly meeting of the London 
‘County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
‘County Hall, Spring-gardens, Mr. Cornwall, 
Vice-chairman, presiding. 

School Buildings and Contracts.—Alderman 
Dew asked the Chairman of the Education 
Committee if the Council’s 20-mile radius could 
‘be included in the form of contract for school 
building work in place of the 12-mile radius of 
‘the late School Board. 

Sir W. Collins said that apart from the radius 
‘the School Board form of contract contained 
provisions similar to those in the Council’s 
form. He would answer the question in the 
‘affirmative, provided that such alteration did 
not interfere with works in progress. 

The Education Committee recommended 
and it was agreed that, until the first meeting of 
the Council after the summer recess, contracts 
for work of an urgent character, not including 
new schools, or work on new schools (unless 
required to complete new schools nearing 
completion), be entered into on the forms of 
contract and specification used by the late 
School Board for London; that the work be 
carried out under the direction of Mr. T. J. 
Bailey; and that the Education Committee 
be empowered to invite tenders for the execution 
of such work from the selected list of contractors 
of the late School Board. 

The following recommendations were also 
agreed to: 

That the Board of Education be informed 


that the Council is of opinion that it is desirable. 


that the scheme of alterations and improve- 
ments proposed to be carried out at the High- 
street school, Stoke Newington, for which 
tenders were received by the late School Board, 
should be proceeded with. [Messrs. J. Chessum 
and Sons: 5,133. ] 

That the Board of Education be informed 
that the Council is of opinion that the proposed 
improvements at the Shap-street School, 
Kingsland-road, for which tenders were received 
by the late School Beard, should be proceeded 
with. [Messrs. J. Chessum and Sons: 11, 651“.] 

That the clerk of the Council be authorise! 
to sign, on behalf of the Council, the contract 
with Mr. E. Triggs, as drawn up by the officials 
of the late School Board, for carrying out a 
scheme of improvements at the Buckingham- 
terrace School, North Kensington, the tender 
for which amounts to 5,067/. 

Proposed Woolwich Tunnel.—The Bridges 
Committee recommended that the Council 
should seek parliamentary powers in next 
session for the construction of a footway tunnel, 
similar to the Greenwich tunnel, to connect 
North and South Woolwich under the Thames. 
The cost of construction was estimated at 


145,000/., and the annual cost of maintenance 
at 2,500. l 

Lord Welby, on behalf of the Finance Com- 
mittee, moved, as an amendment, that the 
matter be referred back, on the ground that 
the capital commitments of the Council rendered 
it inexpedient to proceed with the work until 
the completion of Rotherhithe Tunnel and 
Vauxhall Bridge. 

After a long discussion the Council divided : 
For the amendment, 71 ; against, 41. 

7 99 5 recommendation was accordingly referred 
ack. 

‘Victory Bridge, Ben Jonson-road.—The same 
Committee recommended and it was agreed 
after discussion, that, subject to a contribution 
by the Council of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Stepney of one-fourth of the net cost of the 
improvement, such contribution not to exceed 
4, 250., pow be sought in the session of 1905 
to enable the Council to reconstruct Victory- 
bridge, Ben Jonson-road, in general accordance 
with the plan B” presented to the Bridges 
Committee on 22nd July, 1903. 

Ventilation of Committee Rooms.—On the 
recommendation of the Establishment Commit- 
tee it was agreed that expenditure not exceeding 
645/. be authorised for the purpose of providing 
ventilation for the committee rooms, etc., at the 
county hall, being 300/. for providing and fixing 
the fans, wiring, and fittings, 300/. for tubes, 
ducts, and other fittings, cutting away walls, 
etc., and 45l. in connexion with the ventilation 
of the members’ lavatory and tea-making 
room ; and that the work of cutting away walls, 
floors, ceilings, etc., be referred to the Works 
Committee to carry out as a jobbing work. 

The Valuation Bul.—The Parliamentar 
Committee reported upon the Valuation Bill, 
and recommended :—" (a) That the principle 
of the Valuation Bill, 1904, be approved. (b) 
That, in the opinion of the Council, the constitu- 
tion, powers, and duties of assessment commit- 
tees should remain as at present, with the follow- 
ing alterations—i., That the London County 
Council should, as proposed by the Bill, be the 
valuation authority for the County of London, 
with power to make by-laws for securing uni- 
formity of practice in valuation; ii., that the 
assessment committees should be appointed 
by the metropolitan borough councils in every 
instance; iii., that the assessment of all property 
belonging to local authorities (except that of the 
London County Council and of railway, gas, 
water, and similar undertakings) should be 
transferred to a central assessment committee 
appointed by the London County Council, 
such committee to have the same powers, rights, 
and duties as other assessment committees, in 
relation to matters with which it is concerned ; 
iv., that, in the opinion of the Council, all 
questions relating to the rating of Government 
property should be referred to the centra’ asses - 
ment committee appointed by the London 
County Council. (c) That, in the opinion of the 
Council, it should be empowered to send an 
officer to sit with each local assessment com- 
mitee, with functions analogous to those of 
surveyors of taxes, but not limited to gross 
value. (d) That, in the opinion of the Council, 
machinery, similar to that of the County Rates 
Act, 1852, should be provided in the Bill for the 
purpose of the proper co-ordination of totals. 
(e) That the Parliamentary Committee be in- 
structed to endeavour to secure such amend- 
ments in the Valuation Bill, 1904, as will give 
effect to the before-mentioned proposals.“ 

This was adopted, and the Council soon after 
adjourned. 


— ——— 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


Tae London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses : — 


Brizxton.—That the resolution of April 26, 
consenting to the erection of a one-story office 
building at No. 175, Ferndale-road, Brixton, 
in accordance with the plan submitted with 
the application of Mr. . H. Duffield, on 


1894 


behalf of Mr. D. Greig, be rescinded.— 
Agreed. 
Rotherhithe.—That the resolution of 


March 15, consenting to the erection of an 
iron shed on the north side of Rotherhithe- 
street. Rotherhithe, in accordance with 
the plan submitted with the application of 
Messrs. Croggon and Co., on behalf of Messrs. 


Quirk, Barton, and Co., be resoinded.— 
Agreed. 
Lewiszam.— Wooden overhanging ea ves, 


barge boards, and pents to five houses on the 
north side of Ewkhurst-street Lewisham, be- 
tween Crofton-park-road and Salehurst- road 
(Messrs. J. G. Nicolls and Son).—Consent. 

St. Paneras, South.—A one-story shop upon 
part of the forecourt of No. 334, Gray’s-inn- 
road, St. Pancras (Messrs. Willis and Leslie 
for the Rev. A. Baker).—Consent. 

Norwood.—Additions in front of Nos. 9, 
10 and 11, Benton’s-lane, Gipsy-road, Nor- 
wood (Mr. J. Redwood).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Stone columns, under exist- 
ing stone balconies, in front of ‘‘ Albert- 
court, Prince Consort-road, Westminster r 
R. J. Worley for Mr. W. H. Dunn). n- 
sent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Permission to 
retain a glass show-case at No. 84s, Piccadilly, 
abutting upon Clarges-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Mossrs. Rohan and Co.).— 
Refused. 

Lewisham.—Buildings on the east side of 
Bromley-road and south side of Sangley-lane, 
Catford (Mr. A. W. Osborn for Mr. J. Watt). 
—Refused. 

Wandsworth.--Houses on a site abuttin 
upon the southern side of Coverton-road, 
Tooting, and western side of Condy-road (Mr. 
W. C. Poole for Mr. H. Keen).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 
Woolwich.t—The erection of Nos. 21 and 
23, Pound-place, Eltham, with the forecourt 
fences at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of the street 

(Mr. G. Rathbone).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 
Hampstead.—Buildings with i upon the 
forecourts of Nos, 319, 321, and 323, West-end- 
lane, Hampstead (Messrs. T. H. and A. M. 
Watson for Mr. J. Phillips).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Hampstead.—That an order be issued to 
Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, and Co., refusing 
to sanction the formation or laying out of a 
new street for carriage traffic, to lead from 
Redington-road to Bracknell-gardens, Hamp- 
stead (for Sir Spencer P. M. Maryon-Wilson, 
Bart.).—Agreed. 


Formation of Streets and Width of Way. 


Bermondsey.—That an order be issued to 
Mr. T. J. Bailey sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of a new street, for foot traffic only, 
to lead from the north-eastern end West- 
cott-street to Pardoner-street, Southwark, and 
the erection of boundary walls on the north 
side of Westcott-street and south side of 
Pardoner-street, Southwark (for the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Council).—Agreed. 


Space at Rear. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A modification 
of the provisions of section 41, with regard to 
open spaces about buildings, so far as relates 
to the proposed erection of shops and resi- 
dential flats on a site abutting upon Bucking- 
ham-palace-road, Eccleston-street and Eccles- 
ton-street East, St. George, Hanover-square 
(Messrs. Read and MacDonald for Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers).—Consent. . 

Holborn.—A modification of the provisions 
of section 41, with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of puildinga: (aloes “ B”) upon 
a site abutting upon ine-street and the 
eastern side of Shaftesbury-avenue, Holborn, 
with irregular open spaces at the rear (Mr. 
R. J. Worley for the Shaftesbury-avenue Free- 
hold Land Syndicate).—Consent. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Strand.—A deviation from the plans ap- 
proved for the conversion of a generating 
station at Maiden-lane, Strand, into a distri- 
buting station so far as rolates to an altera- 
tion in the form and construction of the roof 
(Mr. W. B. Pinhey for the Charing Cross and 
Strand Electricity Supply Corporation, Ltd).— 
Consent. 

Deviation from Certified Plans. 


Whitechapel.—Certain deviations from the 
plans certified by the district surveyor under 
sections 13 and 43 of the Act so far as re- 
lates to the proposed rebuilding of the ‘‘ Ben 
Jonson” public-house, No. 22, Goodman’s- 
yard, Minories, Whitechapel (Mr. J. P. 
Choate for Mr. J. Webster).—Consent. 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land. 


Peckham.—That a licence be granted under 
sections 122 of the Act, to Mr. W. Barbut for 
the erection of two houses on low-lying land, 
situated at Peckham-park, S. E. (Mr. E. Crosse 
on his behalf).—Consent. 


The recommendation marked t ts contrary 
to the views of the local authority. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS.— 
Upwards of fifty members of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors visited 
Roche Abbey on Saturday last. The ruins of 
the abbey and the site of the ancient monastery 
formed the subject of an interesting description 
given by Mr. J. R. Wigfull. Luncheon was 
served in the abbey grounds, the party after- 
wards driving to Laughton-en-le-Morthen, 
where the vicar (Rev. omas Rigby) gave 
to the visitors a short history of the church, 
and also described its principal architectural 
features. The reverend gentleman also showed 
them the site of the Saxon earthworks, or 
encampment. Tea was served in the school- 
room by the kindness of the vicar, who was 
accorded a hearty vote of thanks, on the pro- 

ition of Mr. T. Winder, President of the 
ociety, seconded by Councillor W. C. Fenton, 
Hon. Secretary. 
— 2 — ä 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL AssociaTION.—The 
concluding meeting of the session was held at 
the rooms in Sackville-street, on the 15th inst., 
Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P., in the chair. The 
Rev. Dr. Astley exhibited a curious volume of 
sermons which were preached at East Rudham 
during the period of the Commonwealth, 
entitled Præterita, a summary of sermons 
by John Ramsay, minister of East Rudham, 
printed by Thos. Creake, for William Reade, 
at his house over against ye Bear Tavern in 
Fleet-street, 1660.“ Mr. ershaw said the 
dedication of the first sermon in the volume 
to Mr. James Duport offers interesting data 
as to the family of I Duport who had settled in 
East Anglia, as refugees from France. The 
name Duport has also been connected with 
Caius College, Cambridge. The sermons 
preached in Norfolk would naturally lend them- 
selves in dedication to one of a noted local 
family. Mr. Patrick, Hon. Secretary, exhibited, 
on behalf of Mr. Winder of Sheffield, a curious 
earthenware water pipe, about 12 in. in length 
and 4 in. in diameter externally. Each pi 
at one end is shouldered to form a neck 3 in. 
in diameter for insertion into the next pipe, 
where they were joined by a very hard cement. 
The pipes are of a rich brown glaze outside, 
very like Brampton ware, but, where fractured, 
the section shows a close-grained bluish earthen- 
ware. At the thick end of some of them there 
is a narrow band, sunk, about ;; in. wide 
and half that in depth, having raised dots 
about 6 to the inch in the circumferences. 
About 3 in. from the neck the pipe is rough, of 
the rest of the length to the band, the surface is 
quite smooth. A broken pipe shows the in- 
terior to have corrugations more or less spiral, 
like the thread of a screw, the corrugations 
being about 4 in. from ridge to ridge. Some 
20 or 30 of these pipes were dug out of an old 
cart-track 7 to 8 ft. below the general level of 
the ground, the pipes themselves being from 
2 to 3 ft. below the track level, in Canklow 
Wood, near Rotherham. The site is within a 
mile of Templeborough Roman camp, but, 
whether they had any relation to the camp or 
are of Roman or medieval design, there is no 
evidence to show. A paper was read by Rev. 
Dr. H. J. D. Astley upon a subject which, at 
first sight of the title, would seem to have but 
little relation to archeology, viz., Was 
Primitive Man Ambidexterous ?” but in the 
sense in which he employed the term the paper 
was instructive and interesting. He deduced 
from the many implements discovered in Kent 
and in France and elsewhere belonging to the 
so-called Eolithic, but which he preferred to 
call the Proto-Palzolithic Age,” adapted for 
use by the left hand and almost as numerous 
as those for use by the right hand, that from the 
earliest period man was an ambidexterous 
being. As we descend the stream of time to 
the dawn of history we find man continuing to 
use both hands impartially. Paleolithic man 
in his artistic representations of animals, birds, 
etc., drawn on rock and pieces of bone with 
equal facility from both left and right, must 
have been ambidexterous, although in warfare 
he had begun to use his right hand for offence 
and reserve the left for purposes of defence. 
The Neolithic Age affords evidence in the 
pounders, borers, knives, scrapers, and hammers, 
that for purposes of domestic life man still 
used both hands indifferently. In the Bronze 
Age all weapons were hafted, so there is no 
actual evidence forthcoming as to the use of the 
left hand, but, that the right hand had not 


yet finally obtained the victory might be 
deduced from the fact that the Semites, Greeks, 
and Romans, at least apparently, wrote first 
by preference with the left hand, and that the 
early Greeks and Romans wrote impartially 
with both. It was not until well within the 
historic period that the right hand finally 
achieved the predominance it has held to the 
present day. Mr. Cheney, Mr. MacMichael, 
the Chairman, and others took part in the dis- 
cussion which followed the paper. 


— . —— 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
On Tuesday evening, June 14, a visit of this 
Institution took place to the Motor-car Works 
of Messrs. D. Napier and Sons, Acton Vale. 
The attendance was exceptionally numerous, 
upwards of 120 being present. Under the 
5 of Mr. R. B. A. is (member of the 

nstitution) and others of the staff, the party, 

divided into groups, were shown over. Special 
attention was devoted to the testing-room, 
where several engines were shown under process 
of testing. The works consist principally of 
one large building on the ground level, 282 ft. 
by 124 ft., more than half of which is used as a 
machine shop, and the remainder for an erecting 
shop, where the cars reach their final stage 
before being tested. The central portion of this 
building is used as a store. The other smaller 
shops consist of a foundry, smithy, motor- 
testing house, pattern makers’ shop, etc., 
arranged in separate buildings. Motors are 
made in several types, from the 15-h.p. four- 
cylinder to the 100-h.p. racer, besides marine 
motors in several sizes. A new type of motor 
has recently been introduced with six cylinders, 
cast in three parts and mounted on an aluminium 
crank-case. All work is finished to gauge. 
Motive power is obtained from an 80-h.p. 
Westinghouse three-cylinder gas engine and a 
two-cylinder engine of the same make. The next 
visits of the e will take place on 
Saturday, the 25th inst. (to-day), when the 
Chelsea Generating Station of the Underground 
Electric Railway and the L. C. C. Pumping Station 
in Lots-road are to be seen; and on Saturday, 
July 9, an excursion is to be made to Dover. 
The new turbine steamer The Queen, the Ad- 
miralty Harbour Works, and the works of the 
Dover Harbour Board are included in the 
programme, and in the afternoon the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Dover will receive the Institu- 
tion at the Town Hall. 


— ä — —— 


PLENUM VENTILATION AND THE ROYAL 
VICTORIA HOSPITAL, BELFAST. 

THE following is the joint reply by Mr. 
Wm. Henman and Mr. Thos. Cooper, architects, 
and Messrs. Henry Lea and Son, consulting 
engineers, to the criticisms on the plenum 
ventilation and the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Belfast, at the recent meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, as reported in 
our issue of the llth inst. 

In consequence of the late hour at which this 
discussion was taken on the 6th inst., it was 
impossible for us then to reply; but. with the 
sanction and approval of the President, we now 
do so as briefly as the importance of the subjeet 
will allow. We welcome such minute inspection 
as that made by Mr. Pick, because, when under- 
taken with an open mind, it is likely to extend 
appreciation of the possibilities of plenum 
ventilation for hospital purposes. We put 
forward no claim to having arrived at per- 
fection in plan, and are not surprised that so 
novel an arrangement of wards calls forth 
criticism, notwithstanding that those who have 
had to serve in or occupy the hospital are 
perfectly content with the facilities for adminis- 
tration, and its comfort and cheerfulness. 

The exceptional conditions demanded special 
treatment as regards drainage. All drains are 
kept well below the floor level of the air ducts, 
which are by no means the dark, damp places 
some seem to suppose. The City Building 
Surveyor of Belfast took a broad view of the 
subject and advised we should have a free hand 
with the drainage. The object aimed at was to 
convey from the buildings, as quickly as possible, 
all foul matter and waste waters, and so prevent 
the generating of offensive gases on the site. 
The multiplication of traps, manholes, and 
gullies was advisedly avoided ; the drains run in 
long straight lines, they are thoroughly venti- 
lated, and there is ample flush for cleansing 
them. Soil drains are distinct from wastes. 

On inquiry, we find that a few of the calked 


lead joints to vertical waste pipes have siightly 
tie and weffare obliged to Mr. Pick for 

etecting that fault, because means will now 
be taken to obviate it in future ; but we venture 
to say that no harm would in this case result, 
as the pipes are of thick metal, in short lengths, 
easily got at, and quite away from any opening 
into the hospital ; such pipes are safer and can 
be more readily inspected and joints made good, 
if necessary, than as usually pon for 
hospitals, viz., in long lengths of thin metal, 
with many inaccessible joints, and others in 
quite close proximity to windows. 

Mr. Pick’s sentimental objection to washing- 
up sinks in sanitary turrets is not only ape 
to this hospital; the arrangement, however, 
is found to be convenient in practice and is not 
complained of by the nursing staff. If there 
were difficulty in keeping milk fresh, as things. 
are in this hospital, his criticism would be 
reasonable; but this, together with his wish 
for open windows, evidently proves that Mr.. 
Pick has not yet fully grasped the possibilities 
and requirements of plenum ventilation. 

Successful application of the system implies. 
that continuously, year in and year out, sufti- 
cient change of air shall be secured throughout 
the building. Where, then, is the necessity 
for open windows by which air can only be 
admitted proportionately to the force of wind 
outside or to difference of temperature within 
and without? Mr. Pick was hypercritical. 
in his remarks on the details of engineering. 
Although there are no outer doors to the stoke 
hole, he may not have noticed that only the 
fronts of the boilers are exposed, the wall 
above being entirely built up, access to the 
space above the boilers being from the pump- 
house—a much more cleanly arrangement 
than having the tops of the boilers open to 
the stoke hole. 

At this time of year, when no heating of the 
building is required, the feed-water for the 
boilers would be nearly cold, because little or 
no condense water is going back to the hot-well, 
and all the exhaust steam from the engines 
is usefully engaged in providing the hot-water 
supply throughout the hospital. There must 
be a receptacle of some kind for the condense 
water flowing back from the various steam 
traps. Whether or not this receptacle takes 
the exact form of the hot-well that we have 
provided seems to us to be immaterial. 

With regard to the exhaust steam from the 
engines going to waste, this is not the case. 
The exhaust from the fan engine is used for the 
hot-water supply to the hospital, and the ex- 
haust from the pce engine is used for heat- 
ing the water for the laundry,. and the surplus 
from the calorifier goes to heat the coils in the 
drying-room. 

Mr. Pick thinks that there are too many steam 
traps, but if he were to go carefully into the 
matter, he would find that the number could 
not with advantage be reduced. The question 
of generating electricity on the site was duly 
considered and abandoned in consequence of 
the greater cost and less efficiency than the 
arrangement adopted. 

Mr. Saxon Snell’s remarks can scarcely be 
taken seriously, and were evidently justly 
appraised by subsequent speakers. In contrast 
therewith, we commend the more thoughtful 
views expressed by Dr. S. Rideal and the Rev. 
J. B. Lock, because, with greater practical. 
experience, their opinions may become more 
definite and serviceable. 

Mr. Harold Griffiths questioned the employ- 
ment of fixed screens of cocoa- nut fibre, but 
the experience of ten years confirms us in their 
use. If of ample area, periodically cleansed 
and renewed, they are suitable and efficient, 
and far more simple and serviceable than when 
made to revolve, because then they either 
become over-saturated with water or imperfectly 
cleansed. 

When made in sections, as at Belfast, cleansing 
and renewal are easily effected at much less cost 
than can be done with revolving screens, to 
say nothing of the additional cost incurred by 
causing them to continuously revolve. Heating 
coils should certainly be kept clean ; we always 
arrange so that they can be, and are regularly 
cleansed as well as the air ducts. 

When open fires are employed chimneys have 
to be swept, grates cleaned, and works of repair 
and renewal from time to time effected, which 
probably involve greater labour and expense: 
than is required for cleansing and maintaining 
suitable appliances for securing plenum ventila- 
tion with heating. 

Mr. Max Clarke errs in advocating air chan - 
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nels of metal or lined with glass or vitreous | carefully read Mr. Henman’s paper, they will 


enamel ; such materials are costly, and in many 
respects unsuitable. Good plain brickwork 
in jacks of ample proportion, is economical and 
thoroughly serviceable. 

It is surprising that Mr. A. E. Munby has not 
come across buildings in which the furnace to 
the heating apparatus is used for extracting 
some of the air from the interior of the building. 
It may be better than trusting altogether to 
chance ; but, if he wishes to realise the value of 
the arrangement, we suggest he should calculate 
the cubical capacity of a building—say, a 
church—and ascertain the volume of air passing 
through the furnace flue in a given time; he 
may be surprised to find how long it takes to 
cause a single change of air in the church. He 
may also take into consideration the fact that 
probably for six months in the year there will 
be no fire in the furnace, just when change 
of air within the building is most required. 

IfIthose who question whether advocates of 
plenum * ventilation pin their faith on the 
admission of air to the upper portion of an 
apartment and its exit near the floor level 


scarcely fail to understand why that arrange- 
ment accords with nature’s method, and is, 


| therefore, preferably followed. 


It is difficult to understand why the speakers 
who advocated plenum ventilation for assembly- 
rooms, schools, and even for operating rooms, 
question its utility in hospital wards ; because, 
even in hospitals erected on the most approved 
pavilion plan, complaints of defective ventila- 
tion are common, particularly at night and in 
the early morning. Unfortunately, hospitals 
are rarely visited by architects or the public 
at such times. But go to the General Hospital, 
Birmingham, or the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Belfast, at any hour of night or day or any 
day of the year, and it will be found that 
uniform temperature and freshness are main- 
tained, to say nothing of freedom from draughts 
and of the noise, dirt, irregular heating, and 
attention required when open fireplaces are 
employed. 

xpense, as the President intimated, is 
certainly an important item in connection 
with any system of ventilation and heating. 
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Our endeavour has been so to simplify, hospital 
planning, and adapt appliances for heatin 
and ventilation, that at Belfast the initi 

outlay and cost for maintenance are very con- 
siderably below those of any other similarly 
complete hospital. 5 

The deductions of Mr. Geo. H. Bibby [pub- 
lished in the Institute Journal] are so obviously 
unreliable that it is not necessary to take 
up time to do more than state that we com- 
municated them to the superintendent of the 
hospital, and here give his reply, viz. :— 

The general health of the hospital establish- 
ment is excellent (twice underlined). I cannot 
trace the. doctor who is alleged to have said 
the hospital always gives him headache. T 
have twelve doctors and medical pupils im 
residence, and all, except one, are in excellent. 
health, and the hospital had nothing to do- 
with that one man’s state of health. 

‘The nurses, too, are in far better health: 
than they were before we came here. I have 
that from the doctor who attends them. 

Why don't you propose to the R. I. B. A. 
to send a Small deputation here to inquire 
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into the whole question on the spot? What 
all should desire to know is the truth—whether 
plenum ventilation is a success, and worthy 
of adoption, or not ; and, in no other institution 
can that be better ascertained than here, where 
a very fair idea can also be obtained of the 
cost, which is a matter of great importance.’ 

He has also given us full particulars re the 
amount of coal consumed, and the number of 
residente in the old and new hospitals, which 
entirely disprove Mr. Bibby’s statements. For 
the year 1902 it was 516 tons for 190 residents 
in the old building, where the heating and 
hot water supply were very idadequate, and 
only the linen from small fever wards was 
washed on the premises. 

In the new buildings the heating, ventilation, 
and hot water supply are ample for the full 
complement of about 400 residents, although 
at present there are only 300. There is also a 
complete laundry, in which all the washing 
is done on the premises; on the basis of eight 
months’ coal consumption, it is estimated 
that it will not exceed 1,800 tons for the year— 
by no means a proportionately unreasonable 
amount for the effective work accomplished 
in an establishment so much larger than the 
old one. We hope that Mr. Bibby may be 
more accurate in the information he is collecting 
for publication re the heating and ventilation 
of hospital wards, or it will be of no practical 
value. 

In conclusion, we do not expect our work 
to be above criticism. Diversity of opinion 
there is sure to be. Most of us have probably 
learnt that what we once thought impossible, 
or at least unlikely, has actually come to pass, 
and that appliances and processes have become 

ractically useful, and a commercial success, 
in consequence of slight improvements in parte. 
If, therefore, plenum ventilation be accepted 
in principle, its public utility really depends 
on the careful e of details and of 
full knowledge of the best methods for securing 
desired results. 

Every installation, no matter how badly 


Plan at ground level. 


Ancient Church of Asfeld, Ardennes, France. 


proportioned, in which air is forced through 
a building, is called ‘Plenum Ventilation,’ 
but air at a high temperature forced along 
small ducts and through buildings by high 
speed fans, cannot, as regards efficiency, 
compared with the low temperature, spacious 
ducts, and slow speed fans adopted at Belfast. 
Bad examples have brought condemnation 
npon the plenum system, generally by those 
who do not discriminate between the various 
means by which it can be carried out. On 
what may be termed the ‘high pressure 
method, a temperature of 130° F., as the air 
enters the apartments, is not uncommon ; 
but in Belfast the temperature of the air in no 
ortion of the building exceeds 62° or 63°. 
Before designing the machinery for Belfast, 
inquiry was made as to the power which would 
be required for working on the high pressure 
method, and it was found that 100 horse-power 
would be necessary; instead of which, it is 
successfully accomplished with an ascertained 
expenditure of 5} horse-power, on what may 
be termed the low pressure method.“ 


— — — 
Illustrations. 


PORTRAIT OF M. CHOISY. 


E have pleasure in presenting our 
„Ii readers with a portrait of M. 
Auguste Choisy, the distinguished 
French savant to whom the Gold 
Medal of the Institute was presented on Monday 
last, as fully described on another page. 

We have to thank M. Choisy for his courtesy 
in sending us a photograph for the purpose. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO., CORNHILL. 
THE site of this building is no doubt one of 

exceptional importance, but it is none the less 


one which, on account of ite outline, it is excep- 
This difficulty has 


tionally difficult to treat. 


aa pied 
Plans of upper stage and roof. 
Plans. 


been to a considerable extent modified by fan 
alteration suggested to and accepted by the City 
authorities, by virtue of which the anglesfat 

rnhill and Lon berduit are now identical, 
instead of being as formerly the one acute and 
the_other_obtuse, thus 


The plan (see p. 689) has been controlled by 
and adapted to the peculiarities of the site 
The circular front between Cornhill and 
Lombard-street, which has been retained, 
has to a large extent dominated the design 
both externally and internally. On the ground 
floor, for instance, the general “office of the 
company is planned as a circle, with a gallery on 
the Mezzanine floor supported by the columns, 
while externally the circular treatment is 
continued upwards, and is terminated by a 
dome forming a prominent central feature 
Opposite to the axis line of Cheapside. The 
building is executed externally in Portland 
stone, and the whole of the office of the company 
internally, as well as the entrance corridor, is 
finished in marble, including columns, wall 
linings, cornices, balustrades, and floors, the 
ceilings of the office being in faience. The 
general contractors are Messrs. Colls and Sons, 

J. Macvicak ANDERSON. 


THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF ASFELD, 
ARDENNES (FRANCE). 


THESE illustrations, with the plans, are from 

a set of drawings exhibited in the architectura] 
room at the Paris Salon, 1903, by a well-known 
French architect, M. Allard. We at first sup. 
posed that this was a modern church built 
from his designs, but on inquiry found that the 
drawings were only illustrative, and that the 
church was an old one ; but we were not able to 
et any precise information either as to its 
ie or whether there was any record of the 
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name of its architect. It appears, however, 
to be a building of the Renaissance period. 
From some crudities in the design and detail, 
it would seem not improbable that it was by a 
local architect who was not in touch with the 
best architectural learning of the period. But 
we think all our readers will agree that it is a 
most remarkable and original architectural] 
conception, in general plan and design. We 
never came across ae like it before, and on 
seeing M. Allard’s drawings at the Salon, we 
felt a wish to bring so interesting a design to 
the knowledge of our readers, and M. Allard 
kindly consented that his drawings should be 
photographed for reproduction in this journal. 


DALSTON HALL, CUMBERLAND. 


Tue Dalston Hall Estate became the pos- 
session of Mr. E. W. Stead in the latter part of 


1897, and early in the following year extensive 
additions were commenced to the old building, 
together with new stables, lodges, farmhouse, 
etc. 

The tower is one of the numerous examples 
of Border Pele towers erected during the reign 
of Henry IV., consisting of a vaulted chamber 
on the ground floor and a room over in each 
story, with a fighting deck and watch-tower 
on the top. A century or so later buildings 
were erected westward, of a somewhat pre- 
tentious nature, for the family of the Dalstons, 
who were now of some importance, and east- 
ward for their retainers and for stores. But 
the fortunes of the Hall shared the misfortunes 
of the family, and for several generations 
previous to Mr. Stead's purchase it was used 
as a farmhouse and surrounded by farm- 
buildings, all dilapidated and going to ruin. 


In making alterations the old walls, as indi- 
cated on the plans by hatched lines, were 
retained as far as possible, and the new work 
was added in a style in harmony with the 
old. The north porch was built recently, 
together with a new drive, thus somewhat 
altering the motif of the original planning. 

The names of the various contractors were 
as follows: — Foundations, Messrs. Beaty, 
Carlisle; builders, Messrs. Rathbone, Atherton, 
Lancs ; joiner, Mr. G. Black; fire proof floors, 
the Carlisle Fireproof Floor Co.; plasterers, 
Messrs. Ormerod ; plumbers, Messrs. Thomson ; 
slater, Mr. J. Kellet; painter, Mr. W. Ballan- 
tyne, all of Carlisle; heating, Mr. J. Grundy, 
London; electric lighting, Messrs. Verity, 
London; wrought-iron casements, Messrs. Cuttal, 
Braintree ; ranges and grates, Messrs. Longden, 
Sheffield. J..W. BENWELL. 
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ELKS CLUB, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
COLORADO, U.S.A. 


THIS club is the social feature of the Order 
of Elks, and occupies the two lower floors of 
the building, the third story being reserved for 
lodge room and accommodation in connexion 
with it. 

The building is of light-coloured brick with 
stone trimmings, and the roof is of red tiles. 
The upper story of the main elevation is formed 
into a frieze and enriched with four shields on 
which are carved the emblems of the order— 
Charity, Justice, Brotherly Love, and Fidelity. 
The interior woodwork is of birch throughout 
and stained. The building cost $46,000 
(8,2002.), and the contractor was Mr. John 
Hill, of Colorado Springs. The sketches for 
plans and design of the building and supervision 
of details were by Mr. T. MacLaren; Messrs. 
Douglas and Hetherington made the working 
plans, and Mr. L. A. Pease superintended the 
construction. 

———_--- —k — 


COMPETITIONS. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
—The assessor, Mr. T. J. Bailey, has selected 
the design sent by Mr. F. W. Roper, of 9, 
Adam-street, Adelphi. There were ten com- 
petitors in all. e assessor spoke highly of 
thefgeneral'merit“of the designs and plans. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF ENGI- 
NBERS FOR 1903. Edited by Perry F. Nursey. 
(E. and F. N. Spon.) 

MOLESWwoRTH'S PocksEtT-Book oF ENGINEER- 
ING ForRMUL&. Twenty-fifth edition. (E. and 
F. N. Spon. 6s.) 

THE Law AND PRACTICE RELATING TO 
PRIVATE STREET WorRKS. Fourth edition. (E. 
and F. N. Spon. 12s. 6d.) 


— —ĩ—̃ 
Correspondence. 


“UNLAWFULLY COMMENCING ” A NEW 
STREET. 


Sin, —-We are summoned by the London 
County Council to appear at the South 
London Police Court at 2 p.m. on the 30th 
inst. 

1. For unlawfully commencing to alter and 
adapt a street or way without first having 
obtained the sanction of the London County 
Council, under Building Act, 1894, sections 
10 and 200, 1 (a). 

2. Unlawfully commencing to form and lay 
out a street without having first obtained the 
sanction of the London County Council, under 


Building Act, 1894, sections 7 and 200 (1) (a). 


, We shall be glad if anv of your readers, who 

have been similarly worried, will kindly com. 
municate with us, use we intend to defend 
the action of the Council. 

During the whole of the time we have been 
in Fulham (now nearly four eae ea have 

n a constant worry to us. The District 
Surveyor has repeatedly complained abou 
most absurd things. The roadway bere is 
our private freehold property, with a gate, 
which is closed every night, and only opened 
by our caretaker during the day. 

A few other persons have bought freehold 
land abutting on the same roadway, with a 
right of way over the roadway, and we are 
now building a warehouse at the back of the 
house, which fronts on the public roadway 
of Parson’s-green, but such warehouse abut: 
upon our private roadway. 

o us, it appears most unfair that the 
London County Council has the power to 
prove itself a source of expense and worry to 
ratepayers without an7 jusi cause. 

J. H. HeaTHMan anv Co. 


— . . — — 


RESTORATION OF THE PaRisH CHURCH, Wait. 
BERTON, Sussex.—The reopening of the Wal. 
berton parish church, after having been re- 
stored, took place recently. The restoration 
has been carried out by Meesrs. Bell and Son, 
of Saffron Walden, under the direction of Mr. 
Richard Creed, architect, of London. 
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ARCHES.— XXV. 


E have already seen that the ribs of 
the centring are supported on 
parallel to the 


Aa; horizontal timbers 
= soffit of the arch at, or a little above, 

the springing, or to the inner surface of the 
piers or abutments, and that intermediate 
e are also omp oyod as may be required. 
To facilitate the removal of the ribs and centri 
generally, hard wood wedges are inserte 

neath these timbers and the supporting 
framework so that they can be driven out at 
the proper time. The wedges are known as 
striking wedges, and the operation of removing 
them is termed striking the centring. 

Ordinary striking wedges are made in pairs 
varying from 1 ft. to 2 ft. long, by 6 in. wide, 
and having a taper of from 1 to 5 to 1 to 10. 
As it is necessary to remove the centres very 
gradually, especially when the arch is of large 
span, the taper of the wedges must be small, 
and should be in an inverse ratio to the span 
of ape arch. 

or the purpose of insuring uniformity in 
the lowering of the centres, the whole series of 
wedges must be driven out with much care. 
The usual practice is to scribe a mark on each 
pair of wedges, and all of them are then driven 
out for a specified distance. Another mark is 
then made on the wedges, and they are again 
driven out for the defined distance. By further 
repetition of these operations, the whole of 
the wedges are finally removed by perfectly 
regular and equal stages. 

5 wedges are frequently employed 
ins of separate pairs of folding wedges. 
Fig. 115 represents a pair of striki plates 
A and B, with a compound wedge C between 
them. The lower striking plate B is a stout 
beam, suitably notched on the upper side, and 
rests upon the supports provided for the centring ; 
the upper striking plate A is similarly notched 
on the under side, and is immediately below 
the centring, the ribs of which rest directly 
upon it. e wedge C separates the striking 
plates, being held in place by tapered keys, 
or folding wedges, d, d, driven behind its 
shoulders. When the centring is to be struck 
these keys or wedges are driven out, and, as the 
compound wedge C is slowly driven back, the 
Upper striking pe is gradually lowered. 

he wedge C usually extends along the full 
width of the arch, and, through the striking 
plate A, supports one end of all the ribs. Itis 
usually from 10 in. to 12 in. square and the 
notched sections are from 4 ft. to 6 ft. long. 
The surfaces of the wedges should always be 
lubricated when the centring is erected, so as 
to facilitate the subsequent operation of strik- 
ing. In arches of from 70 ft. to 100 ft. span 
each rib is generally supported by compound 
wedges placed transversely to the line of the 
posts or piles supporting the entire centring. 

Fig. 112 shows one of the pairs of striking 
plates used in the ong of London Bridge. 

In the centring introduced by Sir Charles 
Hartley (see Fig. 110), each lagging could be 
struck separately by lowering the supporting 
wedges or screws. Striking plates for the 
support of the entire arch were thus rendered 
unnecessary. 

An ingenious method of striking arch centring 
by means of sand was first devised by M. 
Baudemoulin, a French engineer. The centring 
was supported on strong bags filled with sand, 
and to lower the centring the sand was allowed 
to escape through openings cut in the bags. 
This method was afterwards improved by M. de 
Sazilly and applied at the Pont d’Austerlitz in 
Paris by M. Bouziat. The apparatus is thus 
described“: The lower striking-plate con- 
sists of a timber platform, on which stand a 
number of vertical plate-iron cylinders, of nearly 
l ft. in diameter and 1 ft. in height. The 
lower end of each cylinder fits on a circular 
wooden disc about ł in. thick. About 1} in. 
above the base of each cylinder are four round 
holes, of about ł in. in diameter, stopped with 
corks. Each cylinder is filled about two-thirds 
or three-quarters full of clean, dry sand ; and 
upon the sand rests the lower end of a cylindrical 
wooden plunger loosely fitting the cylinder, 
which plunger is, in fact, the lower end of one of 
the upright posts of the framework of the centre. 
The joint between the plunger and the cylinder 
is stopped with plaster, to protect the sand 


* Exposition Universelle, 1862. — Notices sur les 
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from moisture. When the centres are to be 
struck, the plugs are taken out of the cylinders, 
and the sand, running out of the holes, a!lows 
the centres to sink slowly and steadily. The 
sand, if necessary, 1 loosened with a 
hook, to make it run ly; and it must be 
cleared away from the holes as it runs out.“ 

The same device was also applied in striking 
the centres of the Pont de l' Alma in Paris. 

In the case of the King Edward VII. bridge, 
at Kew, the steel ribs, one of which is repre- 
sented in Fig. 113, were carried on sand boxes 
placed below the points A and B. The details 
of construction of the sand boxes are shown in 
Figs. 116 and 117. The sand boxes consisted 
of . cast-iron chambers, measuring 
2 ft. by 1 ft. 43 in. internal dimensions, by 
1 ft. 6 in. deep overall, and were secured to the 
timber framework below by 1} in. coach screws. 
Each box was partly filled with clean, sharp 
sand, on which was set the cast-iron plunger, 
as shown in the drawings, leaving space for the 
insertion of a pair of wedges, each measurin 
2 ft. 6 in. long, with a taper of 24 in. Screw 

lugs were fitted into the lower part of the box 

or running off the sand, and in Fig. 116 one of 

these is shown with a spanner in position. The 
masonry arches of the bridge were completed in 
October, 1902, but the striking of the ribs was 
not undertaken until the following year. The 
sand boxes were found to answer their puree 
admirably, and the ribs were regularly lowered 
at the rate of 1 in. in forty minutes. hen the 
centring was entirely clear of the arches, the 
lagging timbers were removed, and the ribs 
were taken away in sections after the joints had 
been cut. 

Although the use of sand boxes in connexion 
with bridge construction is comparatively 
recent, the same principle was undoubtedly 
employed thousands of years ago for lowering 
heavy blocks of stone into position. 

It sometimes happens that the sand refuses 
to run from one or more of the boxes in conse- 

uence of frost or from other causes, and, unless 

etected in time, such an occurrence may cause 
injurious strain in an arch and even threaten 
its failure. Hence some engineers prefer to 
effect the striking of the centring by means of 
jacks, the action of which can be positively 
controlled throughout the operation. 

Some difference of opinion exists as to the 
period that should elapse between the com- 
pletion of an arch and the striking of the centres. 
A not infrequent practice in tunnel, sewer, and 
culvert construction is to remove the centrin 
directly after the arch has been turned an 
about half the spandrel filling has been put in 
position. Many bridge engineers permit the 
centring to be thus taken away, without paying 
much attention to the condition of the mortar. 
A far wiser course is to allow adequate time 
for the mortar to harden, especially when lime 
mortar is used, although it is a good pan to 
lower the centring slightly as soon as the key- 
stone has been inserted, so that all the joints 
may be subjected to a certain amount of pressure. 


The precise 55 of time that ought to be 
allowed to elapse before the final striking of the 
centring must necessarily depend upon the 
kind and quantity of mortar employed in the- 
joints, and sometimes upon atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

Table XII. shows approximately the effect 
of time on the setting of various kinds of mortar.. 
The data from which this table has been pre- 
pared include the results of a large number 
of experiments on mortar freely exposed to- 
the air, but it should be remarked that the 
process of setting is obviously retarded in the 
case of mortar in masonry joints, where air is. 
almost entirely excluded. 

In brick arches, it must be remembered that 
a very considerable proportion of the arch 
ring consists of mortar, owing to the large num- 
ber of radial and concentric joints. Hence the 
removal of the centring at too early a periol 
tends to produce a very perceptible deforma- 
tion, and in some cases may seriously threaten. 
the safety of the structure. 


TABLE XII.—ErFECT oF TIME ON THE SETTING 
oF MORTAR, IN TERMS OF TENSILE STRENGTH. 


Description of One One Three Sir 
Mortar. . Week | Month Months Months 
Ib. per | 1b. per | lb. per | Ib. per 
sq. in. | sq. in. | sq. in. | sq. in. 
Lime - 1:8 9 18 33 40 
Portland Cement 1: 10 25 41 65 75 
sy 1:8 37 65 112 136 
i 1:6 93 125 180 216 
g 1:3 | 136 170 255 305 
15 1:2 195 260 350 405 
1:1 277 360 430 470 
1:0 460 550 625 650 


When air is excluded from lime mortar by 
surrounding masonry, it is safe to say that 
setting of the interior portions cannot be com- 
pletely effected for years. Indeed, lime mortar 
taken from the walls of ancient buildings has 
been found, with the exception of a thin outer 
crust, practically in the same condition as if 
it had been newly mixed. These considerations. 
point clearly to the advisability of using cement 
mortar for arch construction. 

We have alluded in a previous article to the 
sinking that always takes place owing to the 
depression of the centring when still in position. 
The extent to which an arch will sink after 
the removal of the ennag depends upon the 
time allowed for setting of the mortar and upon- 
the quality of the workmanship. In several 
large French arches the depression after striking 
was very great, evidently owing to bad masonry 
work. 

As an example, we may quote the bridge 
built by Perronet at Neuilly, in France, the- 
centring sunk 13 in. while still in position, and 
after its removal a further sinking of 9} in. 
took place. The crown of the centring had a 
radius of 150 ft., but the sinking of the arch. 
was such that for a length of 60 ft. the arch. 
assumed the form of an arc with ajradius_of 
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244 ft. In spite of this important deformation, 
however, the arch still stands, after having 
been in existence for about 130 years. 

It is recorded that upon the removal of the 
centring from Waterloo Bridge none of the 
arches sank more than 14 in., and, as mentioned 
in Article XXI., the maximum depression of 
the great arch at Plauen was less than 1 in. 
These two cases show the advantage to be 
derived from the scientific design and construc- 
tion of arch centring. 


ARCHES.—XXVI. 


N this, the concluding article of the 
present series, we give some notes 
relative to the theory and con- 
struction of domed structures. 
Apart from such structures as the Treasury of 
Atreus (Fig. 7, p. 18 ante), which were not 
correctly representative of the principles of 
the arch, many fine domes were erected in 
ancient times. Chief among these may be 
mentioned the domes of the Pantheon, Rome; 
Binta Sophia, Constantinople; Santa Maria 
del Fiore, Florence; and St. Peter’s, Rome. 
These still remain as a testimony to the courage 
and skill of their designers, but, with the excep- 
tion of the Pantheon, the construction of these 
monumental works is incorrect. Fissures and 
cracks have appeared from time to time in the 
three last mentioned, and reinforcement has 
been necessary to prevent failure. 

In spite of the fact that correct principles 
were demonstrated in the early part of the 
‘last century, some designers continue to adopt 
methods of construction that are inaccurate. 
Our object in this article is to point out 
methods that avoid the defects not infre- 
‘quently evidenced in the past, and to 
‘induce our readers to make further study of a 
most interesting branch of architectural design, 
which has not been practised so generally as 
might be desired, owing to lack of confidence 
‘in the stability of domed structures of any 

reat size or distinct boldness. An excellent 

iscussion of the whole subject is to be found 
in a recent communication to the American 
Society of Civil Engineers by Mr. E. Schmidt, 
from whose paper the following formule and 
-@:companying diagrams have been adapted. 

(1). We will first consider the case of a truncated 
dome, to determine the stress on the crown 
.ting, which is always a compressive stress. 

Let S = the tangential peripheral stress due 

to the unit pressure on the ring. 
p = the unit pressure, and 
R = the radius of curvature. 


Then :-— 
=pR (1) 


The stress per unit length of meridian and 
i ber unit length of circumference is found by 

rawing the triangle of forces, with w = the 
weight per square unit of spherical surface, 
as a known quantity, as in Fig. 118, and by 
comparing this with the similar triangle R ry H, 
where rx is the length of the parallel. 


FIG. 
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Whence :— 

Wi pri iTi Mor pe te w hi 
and the ring stress in the crown may be 
written :— 

S W M (2) 


where hs is the height of the cro 
the equatorial base of the dome. 

(2). Considering now a closed dome with the 
base at the height above the imaginary 
equatorial base, as in Fig. 119, determine the 
tangential meridional thrust, which always 
results in compressive stress, and determine, 
also, the circumferential ring stress, which at 
the base is always tensile. 


ring above 


Two principal stresses exist at the base of | 
every dome—the tangential meridional thrust 


T, and the horizontal ring stress B in the bed- 
joint. These two stresses must balance each 
other, and they are caused by the weight W 
of the dome. The value of W is represented 
by the equation :— 


W=2Reraw 


where R = radius of curvature. 
a = unit of length of circumferences 
(measured approximately by its chord). 
w = the weight per square unit of 
spherical surface. 

Taking any given value for W, the triangle 
of forces W T @ is drawn, as in Fig. 119, 
and this, compared with the similar triangle 
ty hy R, leads to the proportion W: T: : 77: R. 

Whence :— 


T = WR 
Ty 
or, substituting the equivalent of W as in 
equation (3):— 
1 = R2 Rau (5) 
Ty 
Taking the unit value of B the horizontal 
ring stress, and denoting it by b, the con- 
ditions of equilibrium round the entire base 


of the dome demand the condition :— 
T = 2 Ty rT b 95359 (6) 


and, considering the value of T as in equation (5), 
we have :— 


Rao 47 


(3) 


(4) 


Now, taking the unit value of T and denoting 
it by t, we find :— 


t = T 
2 15 1 
or, considering the value of T, as in equation 
(5) :— 
tae Pi (8) 
r3 
7 


Thus, the unit ring stress ö, at any point 
round the circumference of the base is of the 
same intensity as the unit tangential meridional 
thrust t, but these stresses are always opposite 
in sign. 

Making the following substitutions: a = R—h, 
and r3 = R? — h}, and using the + sign 
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to indicate tension and the — sign compression, 
we have :— 


t= + R w, and b = — R? 
R +h 


R +h 


(3). By combining the conditions assumed in 
cases (1) and (2) the stresses at any point in a 
complete hemispherical dome can be determined. 

Let it be assumed, as in Fig. 120, that the 
closed dome represented in Fig. 119 is placed 
above the open dome in Fig. 118, so as to form 
a complete hemispherical dome. Then the 
stresses at any parallel having the radius r 
ane = height k above the equatorial base 
wi :— 


t= + R 
Rt+A 


w.. (9) 


w, and b = — TEROR 


R? 
＋ 

The above eee for the base ring stress 
is seen to include a negative term due to the 
upper part of the dome and a itive term 
due to the lower part. It should be observed 
that special values of ¢ and 6 occur at 
the crown, where h = R, and the value of 


R 


+ w Pa and the value of b = ＋ 2 u. 


2 
both stresses being compressive. 

Again, at the equatorial base, whereh = O, the 
value of t = + R w, and of b = —R v. 

Hence, as ö passes from compression at the 
crown to tension at the base, it is obvious that 
there must be some point, analogous to the 
point of contrary flexure in an encastré beam, 
where the value of b= 0. The height at 
which b = 0 is h = ae R, and the corre- 
sponding angle from the vertex is 8 = 51° 49“ 
Phe point at which b = 0 is termed, the joint 
of rupture. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that the 
parallel at a height of 0°618 R above the equa- 
torial base divides the surface of a full dome 
into two parts—the upper part being in com- 
pression in every direction, while the lower 
part is in compression and in tension. The 
meridional stress is compressive, and the ring 
stress tensile, commencing with zero value at 
the joint of rupture and reaching a maximum 
value at the base where b = — R w. 

We are now able to realise very clearly that, 
as tensile stress is to be found in all courses 
below the joint of rupture, brick masonry is 
not altogether suitable for the construction 
of complete semi-hemispherical domes, owing 
to its inability to resist tension. But brick 
may be used with perfect safety in domes 
extending from the crown down to an angle of 
51° 49’, providing it is confined at the base, so 
delimited, by a ring of material adequate to 
resist the tensile stress involved. 

Domes of stone masonry are governed by 
the same conditions, but they may be built 
to extend below the joint of rupture, providing 
the method of construction is such as to provide 
adequate resistance to tensile stress. 

(4). By a further combination of the conditions 
assumed in cases (1) and (2) the stresses in the 
crown and base rings for any truncated dome. 
such as that in Fig. 121, can be ascertained as 


t = 
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well as those at any intermediate point between 
the two parallels. 

In Fig. 121, let k be the vertical distance be- 
tween the base and crown rings, and k, the 
vertical height of the crown ring above zany 


parallel r. Then :— 
na oa ae 
72 
„ a ae T 
r2 


The last term in the equation for b repre- 
sents tho compressive ring stress for that part 
of the dome below the parallel considered. 
Hence when h reaches the lower limit ,, the 
value of w = O in that term. 

Again, at the crown ring, / = O and b, = 


2 
w hy, while at the base t, = + R? k w and 
R? ry 


Special joints of rupture occur in the case of 
truncated domes where the bases of such domes 
are below the joint of rupture already defined. 
Reference to this point will be made later. 

(5). If to an open dome, such as that represented 
in Fig. 121, we add a further load L by the 
imposition of a lantern, or other architectural 
feature, upon the crown ring, as in Fig. 122, the 
formule already stated require modification. 

As an additional load of this character is 
distributed over ever-increasing circles during 
transmission from the crown ring down to the 
base, the unit load at any parallel r will be :— 


bas 
2 7. 1 
and the stress at any parallel r, will be: — 


t= ＋iRAH RI 12) 


r? 72 
2 ‘ 
peat aah. 9 
72 r>” 


The following are special values of t and b :— 


At the crown when r = rz; L. = O; and 
h = h::— 
E 
72 


bx = + (w + ) A. 


„ 
rx 


At the base, when r = ry; k= k; wy = O; 


forh = hy. Hence: 
2 
t= +7, B', 
177 77 
pee beg ky 
17 r; 


Fig. 123 is a diagram showing a graphical 
method of determining the magnitude cf the 
principal stresses for any point X of a full 


dome. ; 
Those stresses for a spherical dome are :— 


2 
t= + Ra u and b = — Raw + 1 
72 72 
and can readily be represented graphically. 
The starting point is the quantity W = R a w, 
where W = the weight of a zone sector having 
the height a and a base equal to a unit of length 
at the equator. 

In Fig. 123 W is 5 for w = 1 by 
the line W X =a. The mode of constructing 
the diagram is as follows :— 

For any point X and the radial C X draw 
W 4,, and draw the tangent X l, peeps 
dicular to C X. With X as the centre, describe 
the arc lx 22, and draw the vertical 2, 3,. With 
the centre X and radius X 4, = h, descrite the 
arc 4, F, meeting the radial C X. Then X 3, 
represents t, and 2, Čx represents b, as noted 
on the diagram. 

By a similar method, the diagram Fig. 124, 
is constructed for a truncated dome. 

Repeating the construction for a number of 
radial ordinates, we get the diagrams Fig. 125, 
126, 127, where the values of f are 5 
by thin lines except at the base and the values 
of b by thick lines. 

It should be noted that above the joint of 
rupture, b is compressive, and below it tensile, 
providing the base is at a height less than 
0°618 R above the equatorial base. By com- 
paring Figs. 125 and 127, it will be seen that in 
the closed dome the values of 6 are much less 
than in the open dome, and that the values of 
t are correspondingly greater. 


In order that the masonry of a dome may be 
able to withstand tensile stress it is desirable 
that the coursing should be designed so that no 
reliance is placed on frictional resistance or 
the adhesive strength of the mortar. To 
comply with this condition, the blocks below 
the joint of rupture should be so shaped that 
each circumferential unit length of bed may be 
able to withstand a thrust equal to t, and that 
any cross section may be able to withstand 
tensile stress equal to b. 

These conditions could probably be best 
obtained by designing the masonry in 
shouldered and tenoned courses. The depth of 
the tenons could be decreased with the diminu- 
tion of the stress b from the base up to the 
joint of rupture. Below this joint the stone 
should possess high tensile strength, and above 
it the chief qualification of the stone should be 
high coinpressive strength. 

Table XIII. is given for general guidance in 
the practical design of domed structures, but 
the designer ought always to work upon 
definite information as to the 5 physical 
qualities of the materials to used in the 
construction of any proposed dome. 


TABLE XIII.—AVERAGE WEIGHT AND STRENGTH OF MATERIALS SUITABLE FOR THE CONSTRUC- 


Draining and Paving of Stables.—It was 
agreed to inform the London County Council, 
in answer to an inquiry from that y, that 
the City Council had experienced but little 
difficulty in enforcing the *~-law as to the 
draining and naving of stables. 

Holborn to Strand Improvement.—On the 
recommendation of the Works Committee, the 

lans submitted by the Engineer to the 
Fordon County Council with regard to the 
paving of Aldwych, Kingsway, and Catherine- 
street, were approved, and ıt was agreed to 
ask the London County Council to provide 
sunk orderly bins in the footways of Aldwych, 
Kingsway, and adjacent streets, similar to 
those placed on Waterloo Bridge. 

Golden-square Garden.—It was agreed to 
take over and maintain this garden in the 
event of its being thrown open to the publio. 

Advertisement Hoardings.—The Committee 
reported having considered a letter from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects with 
reference to the abuse of buildings by adver- 
tisement hoardings, quoting, as an instance, the 
advertisements that cover the facade of the 
building adjoining Bow Church, in Cheapside, 
where the windows are partially blocked by 
advertisement boards. The letter referred to 


TION OF Masonry Domes, AND RATIO OF DIAMETER TO THICKNESS. 
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Safe working stress in lb. Safe 
per sq. ft. diameter 
Weight of dome 
(thickness 
Compression Tension. =1 ft.). 
170 215,000 27,000 316 
150 130,000 16,000 212 
165 144,000 18,000 218 
140 170,000 20,000 284 
110 18,000 900 16 
120 36,000 5,400 90 
150 36,000 7,000 94 


From what was said in the earlier part of this 
article, it is clear that if the springing joint of a 
dome is placed at an angular distance of not 
more than 51° 49“ from the crown, or pole, as 
in Fig. 130, no tensile stress will be evidenced 
in any direction, except in the bed joint of the 
lowest course. Therefore, in such a case the 
only auxiliary reinforcement required to insure 
stability will be a course of masonry bonded so 
as to resist the outward pressure that tends to 
burst the dome. A strong band of steel or 
concrete-steel would, of course, answer this 
purpose equally well. 

In a masonry dome where a tension zone 
exists, the whole of this zone may be reinforced 
by a sheathing of steel plate, able to resist the 
tensile stresses involved as a substitute for 
courses of shouldered and tenoned masonry. But 
if the dome is intended to form a prominent 
feature in a building of monumental character, 
the use of steel reinforcement in this manner 
would be quite out of place, and the entire zone, 
from the joint of rupture down to the base, 
should be of masonry, specially designed to 
withstand the calculated ring stresses. 


— — — 
WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of this 
Council was held on Thursday last week, at 
the City Hall, Charing Cross-road. 

The General Purposes Committee reported 
the receipt of a communication from the City 
Corporation enclosing copies of resolutions 
passed at the Conference of delegates from 
the Local Authorities, within the London 
Telenhone area, with regard to the proposed 
purchase by the Government of the National 
Telephone Company’s undertakings. The com- 
munication was acknowledged. 

A communication was received from the 
Local Government Board approving the pro- 
posal of the City Council to appoint two tem- 

orary women sanitary inspectors. 
P Public Health (London) Act, 1891.—The 
Committee reported the receipt of a letter 
from the London County Council in regard to 
the administration of this Act, and suggesting 
that representatives of the Borough Councils 
should meet to discuss the matter at a con- 
ference which they had convened for July 17 
next, and asking the City Counoil to appoint 
representatives. It was agreed to inform the 
London County Council that, in the opinion 
of the City Council, the matter was one for the 
consideration of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils, and that any such conference should 
be of an inter-borough nature only. It was 
also agreed to address a communication to 
the Corporation of the City of London, and 
the various Metropolitan Borough Councils, 
stating the view of the City Council on the 
matter. 


the illogical condition of municipal regulations 
which allowed the erection of those structures 
in front of window spaces. It was agreed to 
inform the R.I.B.A. that the Council were in 
accord with its views. 


— — 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Law.—We have to announce the death 
a few days since, at Northampton, aged 64 
years, of Mr. Edmund Law, until recently 
County Surveyor of Northamptonshire, and 
Surveyor to the local Church C arity 
Trustees. Mr. Law was the son of the late 
E. F. Law, to whom he was articled, and 
whom he succeeded ag Count Surveyor, an 
office he resigned through ill health three 

ears ago. He was elected a Fellow of the 

Age Institute of British Architects in 1881, 
and was a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion. In October, 1895, he took into partner- 
ship his chief assistant, Mr. Sidney F. Harris, 
under the style of “Law and Harris, archi- 
tects and surveyors,” of Lloyd’s Bank-build- 
ings, St. Giles’s-sguare, Northampton; his 
son, Mr. H. aw, subsequently became 
a member of the firm. Mr. Law was the 
architect of Nos. 47.9, Gold- street; Goodyear- 
chambers, at the corner of Lower Mounts 
Abington-street; and the new County Council 
Chamber (1890) at the rear of the (old) County 
Hall, in George-row, in Northampton. He 
carried out the restoration of the chancel of 
the parish church of St. Mary, at Dallington 
(the general restoration having been begun 
by him and his father in 1880); he made the 
designs for the reredos, in Caen stone and 
alabaster, of St. Giles Church, and restored 
the parish church of All Saints, Northampton. 
Messrs. Law and Harris gained the first 
premium with their plans and designs for 
the Barry-road Board Schools, Northampton, 
to receive 1,370 children, with swimming bath 
and laundry, and erected under Mr. Sidney 
Harris’s superintendence. In 1883 Mr. Law 
made the designs for the stone reredos in the 
church at Dallington, having twelve niches 
for statues of the Apostles, nine of which have 
since been placed in position. 

Mr. Cooren.—We have also to announce 
the death, in his forty-sixth year, of Mr. 
William Cooper, of No. 21, Havelock-road, 
Hastings, and of Seaford, who carried on 
an extensive practice as an architect and 
surveyor in Sussex and was employed in lay- 
ing out several properties for buildin pur- 
poses in Hastings, St. Leonards, Bexhill, and 
other places in that part of the county. Mr. 
Cooper rejoined the Architectural Association 
in 1884, and three years ago took Mr. H. W. 
Coussens into partnership, under the style of 
Messrs. Cooper and Coussens. Mr. per 
prepared the plans and designs for the 
extensive alteration and enlargement of 
Crouch House, at Seaford, for Mr. J. F. 
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EKlaister: for a residence at Seaford, for Dr. 

. P. Morgan; houses and noes at Silver. 
hill; and—we understand—the astings and 
St. Leonard's Ladies’ College; he and his 
partner were architects of houses in Downs- 
road, and the residential flats in Mount 
Pleasant-road, Hastings. 


——„ 8. — 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Cuurcn, Port SUxLIdEr.—On the 8th inst. 

rs. H. Lever formally opened Christ 
Church, Port Sunlight, which has been built 
at a cost, including fittings and equipment of 
28,0007., and presented to the vil age by Mr. 
W. H. Lever. The church, which is of elsby 
red sandstone, will seat 600 persons, but can 
accommodate 1,000. It is 151 ft. in length by 
51 ft. in width, with transepts projecting 
about 22 ft., and there is a tower at the south. 
west corner carrying a peal of bells. The 
chancel is 47 ft. by 27 ft., and has accommo- 
dation for a choir of fiftv. there being at 
the end three stained-glass windows, erected 
by Mr. Lever in memory of his late father 
and mother. The organ of four manuals has 
been built by Messrs. Henry Willis and Sons, 
of London. The roofs of the building are open 
timbered of pitch-pine, while the pews and 

ulpit are of oak, the aisles and chancel being 
280900 with black and white Italian marble 
pavements. The general building has been 
carried out by Messrs. Levers buil ing depart- 
ment, the font, pulpit, lighting, stained glass, 
etc., having boen entrusted to contractors. 
The architects were Mexsrs. W. and Segar 
Owen, of Warrington. 

New CuHurcH, NorTtHAMmPron.—The founda- 
tion-stone of Christ Church, Northampton, 
was laid on the 8th inst. It is proposed to 
erect the nave and aisles and the two tran- 
septs, and for the present a temporary chan- 
cel will be arranged out of a portion of the nave, 


and temporary vestries out of a ortion of 
the north transept. The accommodation pro- 
vided in this first portion will be for about 


600, and the estimated cost 5,800/., the amount 
of the accepted tender submitted by Mr. 
Robert Cosford, builder, of Northampton. 
The architect is Mr. M. H. Holding. 

New CHurcH, SHOREHAM, Svussex.—The 
opening of a new lecture hall and class- 
rooms in Buckingham-road, Shoreham, took 
place recently. The work has been carried 
out from the designs of Mr. E. J. Hamilton, 


architect, Brighton, by Mr. W. Willett, 
builder. The new building is part of a scheme 
which, when completed, will comprise a 


church to accommodate about 300 to 320, with 
nave, shallow transepts, and western gallery. 
The gallery staircase will be contained in a 
small tower, with octagonal lead roof. In the 
rear of the church the buildings already com- 
pleted comprise lecture hall, 29 ft. square 
with vestry, and five class-rooms, three of 
which are divided off from the lecture hall 
by roller shutters, adding some twenty 
sittings to the hall when required. The walls 
are faced externally with stock bricks of buff 
colour, with red terra-cotta dressings, the 
roofs being covered with red tiles. It is 
intended also to erect a manse upon the site. 

ADDITIONS TO Sr. Perer’s CHURCH, LOWES- 


TOFT.—The Lord Bishop of the Diocese 
dedicated recently the new chancel, 
side chapel, reredos, etc., at St. Peter's 
Church, Lowestoft. The architect for 
the new work is Mr. A Warren, 
Westminster, and the contractors Messrs. Col- 


lins and Godfrey, of Tewkesbury. The new 
portion of the ulding forms part of a com- 

lete scheme for a new church. The reredos 
hee a carved, coloured, and gilded frame. 
The centre panel represents the Crucifixion, 
with the figures of St. Mary and St. John 
on either side of the cross, and is the work of 
Mr. R. Anning Bell, who modelled and 
coloured the panel, which is cast in hard 
fibrous plaster. The panela of the wings are 
paintings hy Mr. „ D. Adams, of Dor- 
chester. The reredos itself, designed b7, the 
architect, has been carried out by Mr. T. E. 
Jago, Westminster. e hangings above and 
beside it, as well as those in the side chapel, 
are by Mr. H. S. Ashwin, of Stoke-on-Trent. 
The east window has been executed by Mr. 
Christopher Whall. The sanctuary is paved 
in large squares of black and white marble. 
The new nave, when completed, will provide 
a large congregational area with an unre- 
stricted view of the altar, the aisles being 
wing passages carried by means of arches 
through the heavy internal buttresses which 
resist the thrust of the 

New Cuourcn, BALSALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 
—The consecration of the Church of St. Bar- 
nabas, in Ladypool-road, Balsall Heath (which 
has now been completed, with the exception 
of the tower, by the building of the nave), took 
place recently, The structure has been built 
of red brick and terra-cotta. The plang for 
the wot't were prepared by the late Mr. J. F. 


wide-spanned roof. 
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stone dressings. On the 
ing for 470 is provided, an 


Proud, and elaborated 


round floor seat. 
Messrs. W. Hale and 


for 290 additional 


CHURCH RESTORATION, IDDESLEIGH, Devon- | in the horse-s oe gallery. The school block 
SHIRE.—The old church at Iddesleigh has just in the rear contains a large hall, with seating 
been restored. The Church of St. James’ is for 300, a ladies’ room, and the hall and stair. 
an ancient building in Gothic style, and com- case on the ground fioor. The first floor is 


divided into seven class-rooms. Heating vil 
be by low-pressure hot-water pipes and radia. 
tors. and the lighting by electricity. Messers 
W. Oldrieve and C. A Hindle, of Man. 
chester, are the joint architects, and Messrs. 
Parkinson and Sons, Ltd., of Blackpool, are 
the builders. 


Free Mxrgoprsr CRU RH, WHITLEY Buy— 


’ 


d the third, 1629. The tenor has an in- 
vocation in old English characters to St, 
George. Under an obtuse arch in the north 
aisle is the recumbent, cross-legged effigy of 


a knight in chain mail, covered with a cyclas. The Whitley Bay United Free Methodist 
The effigy is reputed to be that of an ancestor Church, which was destroyed by fire some 
of Sir John Sully, K. G. Iddesleigh Church | months ago, is about to be rebuilt. Mr. W. H. 


was repaired and partly rebuilt in 1848, at a 
cost of about 400/., whilst it was restored in 
1879 at an outlay of 2,5002. A window was 
put in at the expense of the parishioners to 
the memory of Stafford Henry, first Earl of 
Iddesleigh, G. C. B.. P. „ Who died on 
January 12, 1887. There are sittings in the 
church for 120 persons, and the register dates 
from the year 1538. The present restoration 
has been carried out at a cost of a little 
over 200/., and most of the work has been on 


Knowles, architect, Newcastle, was recently 
instructed to prepare plans and designs for 
a new church, at a cost not exceeding 3,000. 
The building, which will be of red pressed 
bricks with stone cree, will be constructed 

y Mr. A. Styan, builder and contractor, 
Whitley Bay. 

Free Mernopist CHURCH, PRESTON.—The 
foundation-stones of the new Free Methodist 
church and schools, which are to be erected 
in Deepdale-road, Preston, were laid recently. 


the old tower. The whole of the stucco, which | Mr. G. E. Balshaw, of Southport, has pre- 
did not add to the appearance of the building, | pared pon of the school „and church build- 
has been taken off, and the tower has been re. | ings. It is proposed to build the school fint, 


pointed and thoroughly renovated, whilst the 
ring of four bells has been rehung. Pro- 
vision has been left for the reception of two 
more bells. The organ, which was placed in 
the church some four or five years ago, some- 
what obscured the Iddesleigh win ow, and 
the window has now been moved from tho 
north-east end of the church to the tower. 
She work has been carried out under the 


and the anticipated outlay will be about 
2,400 TJ. With the olass- rooms, accommodation 
will be found in the school for 600 people. 
A schoolroom, 47 ft. by 32 ft., is to be pro. 
vided, with gallery at one end, and ten class. 
rooms eight of which are arranged in one 
side of the schoolroom and two at the end 
below the gallery. Four of the class-rooms 
on the ground floor are 80 arranged that ther 


ction of Mr. James Hooper, of He ther- can be opened out to the main schoolroom for 
wotgh, architect.—W estern Morning e special occasions, to give additional seating 
Tower, Parish CHURCH, LuANEGWAD.—The accommodation. A lecture-room, or class 


rooms three and four, when thrown together, 
is capable of seating ninety-five persons. The 
premises will be heated throughout by hot 
water. Valves are 80 arranged that certain 
rooms can be heated together with the school. 
room, or separately, as required. It is pro- 
posed to face the elevations 
ton facing bricks, 
or other approved 
work is to be of 
the external woodwork of red 


new memorial tower of the Parish Church of 
Llane wad, Carmarthen, was dedicated by the 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s on the 12th inst. 
It is planned for a peal of bells to be added 
later on, from the esign of Mr. David Jen- 
585 architect, Llandilo, and built by Mr. 


f contractor, Gwynfe, Llanga. 
dock, at the expenditure of 700 . į 


avenue, Smithdown-road. . The church is to be Ew CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 1 
built in the classic style, with the schools | The new Congregational church, at Herne- 
as a separate building. It is designed to | hill, was opened on the 11th inst. The build. 
accommodate 678 persons, with 284 of the | ‘ng stands on a site at the corner of Den. 
seats in the gallery on three sides of the | matk-hill and Red Fost-hill. The design is 
church. There will be three vestries, and the | Gothic of the decorated period. Red bricks 
organ will be placed in a recess behind the and grey terra-cotta are used for the ex 
choir seats. The pews will be pitch pine, and | terior, and light-tinted bricks for the in. 
the ceiling of plaster, with mouldings and | terior. The nave is 76 ft. in length and 30 ft. 
enrichments. There will be an arch in front in Width. There are also two side aisles, 
of the organ rocess. with enriched spandrils of | north and south transepts, chancel, and organ 
fibrous faster and the main windows will be | Chamber. The architect is Mr. Alfred 
leaded lights. The school assembly hall will | Conder. At the rear of the church there is a 
be 60 ft. by 34 ft., and will ave an end | hall measuring 38 ft. by 20 ft., minister's and 
gallery, and there will be in the school build. | deacons’ vestries, and other accommodation. 


ings an adults’ room and The church is at present seated for a con. 


and six additional class-rooms, there being . of 450 alae but the pian adopted 
separate entrances for boys and girls. The | ® de fe or a fe bo 800 itt 2 ‘Th “build. 
cost, including the site, will be 10,0002. The | modation up to about sittings. e ould- 
architects are Messrs. W. J. Morle and Son, fits, are fitted throughout with the electric 
of Bradford. and the builders, essrs. S. | light. The 


entire outlay upon the work has 
been about 8,5002. 

WESLEYAN MerTHODIST CHAPEL, Urrrn 
Know ie, BRIs TOI. — The Wesleyan Methodist 
school-chapel at Upper Knowle, the memoria! 
stones of which were laid recently, is bein 
erected on a triangular-sha Piece of lan 
at the junction of Redcatch-road and Wells- 


Webster, of Bootle. 


- aces 
north and south, its south elevation looking 
on to Dereham-road, with a return fronta e 
A Goldsmith-street. i 


. F. tt, and the church will be of brick | road. It is the first instalment of a scheme 
with Costessey ware dressings. 8 which includes a church with tower and spire, 
ESLEYAN CHURCH, BISHOPSTON, Bristot.—In | With accommodation for 700 persons, also 


lecture hall, vestries, etc. The present erec- 
tion comprises a school-chapel, 50 ft. by an 
average of 40 ft., with transepts available for 
use as class-rooms; also an infant school, a 
church parlour (capable of division into two 
class-rooms), and four other class-rooms. 
There is also Provision for tea meetings. 
library, lavatories, etc. The school-chapel will 


ago. 
will be 34 ft. long snd 21 


coved and panelled ceiling with moulded ribs, 
all of selected pitch-pine. 


work now in hand will be between 1,200/. and 


1,3002., and is being carried out from the | be seated for 350 adults, and will have 
5 and under the direction of Messrs. an open roof and traceried windows with 
Herbert J. Jones and Son, architects, by Mr. | leaded lights. The ground floor rooms will 


T. R. Lewis, builder. 


be laid with wood blocks on cement concrete, 
supported by steel joists. The buildings are 
eing erected in pennant stone with Bath 
stone dressings, and the roofs will be covered 
with red Broseley tiles. T © premises will be 
warmed by hot water, and the total cost will 
be about 4,0002. The architects are Messrs. 
a Trobe and Weston, and the contractor 


Dovercourt.—A 
een opened 
The site of the church is in 


brick, with 


filled with 
lead lights of tinted cathedral glass, eh ru 


| i with ruby 
margins, supplied by Messrs. G. Farmiloe and 


m a 1 will ma at the PE C. A. Hayes. 

south end, where the tower will be. and over CHOOLS, BARRY.—At a speci l meeti 

entire length of the extended school- rooms the Barry Education Cominittoc 1 Mi 
r. H. H. Packer is the arc itect. decided to recommend to the district council 
Baptist CRURCR, BLAcKPooL.—The founda- | the purchase, at an estimated cost of 900. 


tion-stones of the new Baptist Tabernacle. at 
Blackpool, were laid on the 15th inst. 
new place of worship is being built in Spring- 
field-road. The exterior is in red bricks with 


Estate Compan ; i 
quarters of an acre of land. . 

schools, for school exten- 
G. A. 


sion purposes, and the architect, Mr. 
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Plan of Brompton Hospital Sanatoriwm and Convalescent Home. Heatherside, Surrey. 


Birkenhead, was instructed to prepare plans 
for a new girl’s school, to accommodate 400 
-children, to be erected on this site; and for 
the erection of a new boys’ school in Romilly- 
‘road, instead of a girls’ school as previously 
intended, with a central hall, 62 ft. by 32 ft. 

New Schools, LEYLAND, LANCASHIRE.—The 
new Balshaw’s schools, at Leyland, were 
-opened recently. The building provides four 
class-rooma, each capable of accommodating 
‘twenty-five pupils, making a total provision 
-of 100 seats. The assembly hall has a parquet 
coring: and there are separate cloak-rooms 
and playgrounds. The old school has been 
converted into a chemical and physical labora- 
tory. The cost of the new building and the 
improvements effected at the old premises 
thas been between 3,000. and 4,0007. Mr. 
Catterall, architect, prepared the plans for 
the work. 

SANATORIUM AND CONVALESCENT Homez, 
HEATHERSIDE.—This sanatorium, opened a few 
days ago, is in connexion with the Brompton 
Consumption Hospital. The want of a branch 
in the country to which convalescent patients 
could be sent had long been felt, especially 
since the development of the principle of 
open-air treatment of tuberculosis came promi- 
nently before the public. The site was chosen 


after careful inspection of a number of places 
in Surrey, Kent, Middlesex, and Buckingham- 
shire, the choice of the present site resulting 
from its conspicuous advantages in elevation, 
soil, and shelter, water supply, and acces- 
sibility. The sanatorium stands on the Chob- 
ham Ridges, Surrey, 400 ft. above sea-level 
which border the large tract of unenclosed 
moorland i to the public, over which 
the War Office has acquired certain rights for 
military purposes. The sanatorium grounds 
face, for the most part, south, and command 
a fine view over Frimle mmon, Farn- 
borough, and Aldershot. Except on the south 
the grounds are surrounded by the pine woods 
of the ..eatherside estate, of which they were 
a part. The soil is gravel and sand, belong- 
ing to the upper Bagshot series, and has a 
reputation for dryness. The sanatorium, 
which has taken two years to complete, is 
arranged as shown on the accompanying plan. 
A two-storied block of stellate form rises 
into three stories in the centre, for the re- 
ception of 100 patiente The central part in- 
cludes the board and day-rooms, the matron’s 
apartments, and pharmacy, and some of the 
larger wards, while the four radial pavilions 
contain the majority of the wards, which are 
principally single-bedded. These face S., 


S. S. W., and S. S. E., and are so arranged that 
no portion of the building is shaded by 
another. The height of the wards is 10 ft., 
and the cubic space per patient about 1,300 ft. 
There is a fire-escape staircase at the end of 
each pavilion, and further, two of the 
avilions are cut off from the rest of the 
lock by a corridor of fire-resisting construc- 
tion with a glass roof. The wards are 
designed to have windows open day and night 
with protection from weather and glare, and 
the lower story is so arranged that patients 
in bed can be wheeled out on to the terrace, 
to be under the full influence of the sunshine 
and atmosphere. Open balconies are formed 
at the end of each pavilion, and, in addition, 
large rest shelters will be erected in the 
sanatorium grounds. Two detached sanitary 
towers on either side of the central building, 
and connected with it by gangways, contain 
the bathrooms, water-closets, lavatories, and 
housemaids’ closets. A second group contains 
the two dining-rooms, and a large recreation- 
room, and behind there are the kitchen and 
offices, and on either side connected by 
covered ways, are the residence of the medical 
Officers, and the home for nurses. At 
some distance from the sanatorium is the 
machinery block, containing the boilers and 
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engine-houses, the laundry, the electric plant, 
the mortuary, and the laboratory. The insti- 
tution will be lighted bv electricity, generated 
on the premises; electric motive power will 
be used in the laundry. The heating will be 
principally hot water radiators. The 
water supply is from the Frimley water-works, 
which are at a short distance from the sana- 
torium, and the drainage is connected with 
the Frimley main drainage scheme. The 
architect is Mr. Edwin T. Hall, of London 
and the contractors are Messrs. Holliday and 
Greenwood, also of London. 

MernHopist CHURCH, SxHNTON. Notts.—The 
memorial stones of the new Methodist church 
at Sneinton, were laid recently. The building 
will comprise a chapel, 60 ft. long by 39 ft. 
wide, with a transept on either side. There 
will also be a choir, 24 ft. wide by 18 ft. deep. 
Seating accommodation will be provided for 
450 persons. Underneath the chapel will be 
a hall, 42 ft. long by 39 ft. wide, and five extra 
class-rooms. The main entrance is to be 
from the corner of Sneinton-boulevard and 
Thurgarton-street, but two staircases are to be 
provided for the schoolroom. Two vestrics, 
one on each floor, will also be furnished, these 
having a separate staircase. Both the chapel 
and school are to have a wood dado to a 
height of 4 ft. 6 in., and above this the walls 
will be colour-washed. Externally the work 
will be carried out in brick, with stone dress- 
ings. The builder is Mr. John Lewin, of 
Netherfield, and the architect Mr. W. H. Hig- 
ginbottom, of Nottingham. The cost, it is 
roughly estimated wil be about 5, 000“. 

QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL S HOOL, DUNBLANE. 
The plans for the proposed Victoria Memorial 
School for the Sons of Scottish Sailors and 
Soldiers have now been accepted by the com- 
mittee, and will be put before the War Office 
for its approval, with a view to having the 
works started at the earliest possible date. A 
site near Dunblane has been secured for the 
school. The buildings it is proposed to erect 
include the administrative department, dining- 
hall, kitchen, class-rooms, common hall, and 
dormitories in the main building. Separate 
houses are provided for the adjutant and head- 
master. There are also to be a swimming bath. 
hospital, laundry, engine-house, and parade and 
play grounds. The buildings are to be lit by 
electricity. The completed scheme, accommo- 
dating 380 boys, is estimated to cost between 
60,0002. and 70,000/., and the plans have been 
so arranged as to admit of extension. In the 

lan a site is retained for a memorial chapel, 

ut the cost of its erection is not included in 

the estimate, and the hope has been expressed 
that some private donor might provide the 
money for this part of the scheme. The archi- 
tect Is Mr. John Archibald Campbell, I. A., 
Glasgow. 

HaGcERsTon PusrLIo BatHs.—The accommo- 
dation provided in these baths includes a large 
swimming bath, 100 ft. long. 35 ft. wide, and 
of a varying depth from 3 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft.; 
seventeen men’s and five women’s first-class, 
and forty-nine men’s and nineteen women’s 
second-class slipper baths; an entrance hall, 
28 ft. by 16 ft., with a central ticket office; 
public cloak-rooms, a large swimmers’ club 
room, a public laundry, fitted with sixty wash- 
ing troughs and drying horses, and five hydro- 
extractors, mangling and waiting-rooms, a 
board-room, and, in the attic story, residential 
accommodation for the superintendent. The 
boiler-house, the heater-room, the establish- 
ment laundry, and the store-rooms are placed 
in the basement floor. In planning the swim- 
ming bath an attempt has been made to solve 
the problem of enabling a large body of 
spectators to obtain an entirely unobstructed 
view of the whole water area of the bath. 
The spectators’ seats are in three stages, the 
lowest of which is placed about 18 in. above 
the level of the bath platform, the dressing- 
boxes, sixty-nine in number, being arranged 
immediately behind the top stage of the public 
seating, which is planned to accommodate 
about 300 persons. The engincering plant 
comprises three Lancashire boilers, 28 ft. long 
by 7 ft. in diameter, connected with the re- 
quisite feed and condense pumps, steam in- 
jectors, suction and delivery pipes, valves, 
etc.; a Green’s patent fuel economiser, fitted 
with an electric motor for driving the scrapers, 
two large multitubular reservoir heaters, and 
electric motors for actuating the wash-house 
machinery and the ventilating fans. The 
general heating is effected by radiators placed 
in the various rooms and corridors, and con- 
nected with a low-pressure hot-water heating a 
paratus. The walls of the swimming-bath hall, 
the suites of slipper baths, the public and estab- 
lishment laundries, and the public corridors 
and staircases are faced, and the bath tank 
lined, with enamelled bricks. supplied by the 
Farnley Iron Company. The arched roof 
principals of the swimming bath are of steel, 
encased in ribs of panelled plaster; the lower 
portions of the lantern light are of glazed 
terra-cotta, supplied by the Leeds Fireclay 
Company, fitted with iron casements, and the 
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upper portions have fixed glass roofs and 
domes. The bath platforms are paved with 
patent interlocking rubber tiling, the gallery 
staging is of teak, and the enclosures of the 
slipper baths are formed with slabs of St. 
Anne’s marble. Messrs. Killby and (sayford 
were the general contractors, and the con- 
structional steel work has been supplied und 
fixed by Messrs. Homan and Rodgers. The 
engineering plant was installed by “fessrs. 

D. Berry and Son; Messrs. Hemmingway 
and Pritt carried out the electric ligh:iny; the 


ornamental metal work was supplied by 
Messrs. Benham, Froud, and Thos. Elsley, 
Ltd., and the ship vane bv Mr. George 
Wragge. The figures, in low relief, on the 


ediment of the main front were modelled 
əv Mr. F. E. Schenk, and carved by Messrs. 
Martyn and Co. Externally, the buildings 
are faced with Lawrence's red bricks and 
Portland stone. Mr. Barton was the 
general foreman, Mr. F. C. Saunders the clerk 
of the works. and Mr. A. W. S. Cross, the 
architect. The total cost of the buildings 
was about 60, 0007. 


——_—__o-@-e-—_______ 
STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


New WINpDOws, EGERTON CHURCH, ASHFORD. 
—Messrs. Percy Bacon and Brothers, London, 
have just completed the east window at this 
church, having added two side lights of 
stained glass, the centre light having been 
put in some time ago. The figures are St. 
Mary, in the left, and St. John, in the other 
light, on either side of the Crucifixion, which 
is depicted in the centre light. They have 
also executed and fixed in the same church a 
memorial window to the late John and Maria 
Payn. 

STAINED Glass MEMORIAL WINDOW, ANCASTER, 
Norrs.—A stained-glass memorial window, 
which has been pieced in the north aisle of 
the parish church at Ancaster, was recently 
unveiled. The window contains three panels, 
and has been designed and executed by 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell, of London. 


— ä ͤ——Uüä—4—ͤ 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THE SaniraRy CONDITION or GLasGow.—Mr. 
Peter Fyfe, chief Sanitary Inspector for Glas- 
gow, in his annual report on the work of his 
department, says that the year 1903 marks the 
lowest death-rate in the history of Glasgow, 
being 18 405 per cent., against 20 and 21-2 for 
1902 and 1901 respectively; 14,483 persons died 
last year, in place of 15,532 in 1902, 
in a population estimated by the Regis- 
trar-General at 11,460 more (han then, his 
estimated population for Glasgow in 1904 
being 798,357. Out of the 45,308 nuisances which 
were recorded in 1903, 13,545 were due to 
drains, soil pipes, and branches choked, eto. 
The work of closing unwholesome dwellings 
was greatly supplemented during the year by 
the one displayed by the Sub-Committee 
on Back Lands and Uninhabitable Areas, as, 
through the representations of the Medical 
Officer of Health, under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, a large number of most 
insanitary buildings, mostly of the type known 
as back lands.“ were condemned, and have 
been closed and removed. These operations 
have gradually reduced the number of 
“ ticketed ” houses to 19,145, in which during 
the year 49,172 inspections were made for 
the abatement of overcrowding. As the result 
of these, 3,758 houses were found overcrowded, 
or 764 per cent. For the previous year the 
percentage was 8'3, and in 1901 it was 127. A 
„ feature in connexion with the 
housing of the labouring classes in Glasgow is 
the growth of overcrowding in houses above 
the size of those at present known as 
“ticketed.” An organised course of night 
visitations to houses over 2,000 cubic ft. was 
made during the year in suspected localities. 
with the rather startling result that out of 
the 1,345 dwellings inspected 157 were over- 
crowded, or 14°69 per cent. of the total. The 
work inaugurated in 1902 by the Magistrates 
In connexion with the better sanitation of 
licensed premises was continued in 1903. 
Practically the whole of them are now into 
line with the requirements of the licensing 
bench. In the matter of smoke prevention 
steady improvement continues to be made. 


— 2 —— — 
FOREIGN. 


Abs TRALIA.— The late Mr. Alfred Felton, of 
Messrs. Felton, Grimwade, and Co., chemists, 
of Melbourne, left a will dated August, 1900, 
in which nearly the whole of his fortune, 
amounting to about 500,000/., was given to the 
Art cae and the charitable institutions of 
Victoria. he portion of the income to be 
utilised for art purposes is to be employed in 
thé purchase of works of ancient or modern 
art, antiquities, or other works or objects of 
artistic or educational value, calculated to 
raise or improve the public taste.“ These 
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works will be placed in the Melbourne Art Ga} 
lery. Mr. Felton has not hampered the cor. 
mittee with any stipulations as to the art pur- 
chases for the National Gallery. and tte 
Melbourne rt Gallery is given leave to make 
selections from the deceased gentlemar.’s 
magnificent collection of pictures and articies 
of virtu. Any selections or any purchasea are 
to be labelled The Felton Bequest.” 

GERMANY.—Dr. Walter Reichel has beer 
elected professor of electricity in the Teca- 
nical Schools, at Berlin ——New med. cal! 
schools, to be called the Empress Fredenc 
Schools, are to be built at Berlin, from the 
plans of Herr Ihne.— The new church as 
Pasing, near Munich, designed by Professsr 
Hocheder, has been completed, at a cost cf 
125.000 frarcs. The new Natural History 
Museum, at Munich, is to be erected on the 
island Kohlen, on the Isar.— A new theatre 
is to be built at Dresden.—-The new tech- 
nical schools for engineers, at Breslau, have 
been opencd.—A theatre, suitable fcr 
operas and important representations, is to 
be built at Stuttgart, from the plans of Pro- 
fessor Littmann; later it is proposed to add 
to the building a smaller one, suitable for 
concerts, ete.— The architect, Herr Neher. 
has undertaken the building of the Museum 
for the Senckenberg Natural History Re- 
search Society, at Frankfort; this building 
is to form a continuation of the new Sencken- 
bery library, designed by Herr von Hoven. 
The theatre at Bielefeld designed by Herr 
Bernhard Sehring was opened on Easter 
Sunday. The Church of St. John at Mann- 
heim, the work of the architects Curjel and 
Moser, was consecrated on May 29. 

AusrRI—The new Phxsiologieal Institution 
attached to the Vienna University, ard 
designed by Herr Gottlieb Jaroschka, was 
opened on May 2.——The Roman Museum 
which is in course of construction at Vienna has 
been designed by the architects Ohmann and 
Kierstein, and is intended to contain the 
results of the excavations in Lower Austria. 
A new Evangelical church is to be built at 
Aussig according to the designs of Herr 
Zeissig.——A second synagogue is to be built 
at Brinn.——Herr Hans Miksch, a well-known 
architect in Vienna, died suddenly last month 
at Dresden. 

SWITZERLAND.—The architect Herr Kar? 
Moser has been entrusted with the building 
of the new Art Gallery at Zurich. The 
Evangelical church at Rorschach designed by 
Professor Miller is completed. 2 
church at Vitznau designed by Herr Reber 
has also been completed. 

Unitep States.—Considerable interest is 
excited by the programme of the competition 
for the Carnegie Technical Schools at Pitts- 
burgh. The competition is for the selection 
of an architect not of a design, and no limit 
of cost is named. Five firms have consented 
to take part in the competition for a fee 
$1,000 each—viz., Messrs. Carrére and Has- 
tings, Cass Gilbert, Howells and Stokes, G. B. 
Post (all of New York), and F. Miles, Day. 
and Brother (Philadelphia). Other archi- 
tects will be admitted to compete on satis- 
fying the committee that they have done 
work of sufficient importance and merit their 
acceptance as competitors. The intended site 
includes thirty-two acres of ground, more than 
twelve acres of which will be covered by build- 
ings, in five groups. Designs are to sent 
in by September 10. 


—̃ꝛʒꝛ — — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION CONVERSAZIONE 
—The annual conversazione of the Surveyors’ 
Institution was held on Thursday evening last 
week at the Natural History Museum. The 
members and ests were received in the 
central hall by Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Steward, 
and the function was attended by a large com- 
pany. During the evening the string band 
of the Royal Engineers performed an interest- 
ing selection of music, and glees and part 
songs were also sung during the evening. The 
excellent general arrangements for the com- 
fort and entertainment of those present con- 
tributed much to the success of the gathering. 

FRENCH Stong ExrORTS.— According to a re- 
port received by the Foreign Office from Mr. 
Consul Loftus on the trade and agriculture 
of the district of Cherbourg for the year 1903, 
there has lately n some uneasiness amongst 
the Cherbourg firms interested in the stcne 
trade on account of German competition. The 
amount of stone exported from Cherbourg, 
however, showed a considerable increase for 
the your, being about 118,963 tons, as com- 
pared with 85,226 tons exported during 1902 
This trade is still, and has n for some years 
past, one of the best paying in Cherbourg, 
and is certainly one of the principal industries 
of the town, bringing, as it does, a continual 
stream of small ships from the United 
Kingdom, which come to the port light, or in 
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ballast, expressly to load with this .tone for 
road-making in the South of England. The 
stone is of a soft nature, though excellent for 
road-making, and is shipped to Poole, Shore- 
ham, Newhaven, the Thames, Folkestone, 

areham, and numerous other ports on the 
south coast of England, all the carrying trade 
being done by British vessels. A harder 
quality of stone is quarried near Cherbourg, 
at Fermanville, and is shipped in small quan- 
tities from Dielette. The average cost is 6s. 
per ton of macadam, the stone being broken 
into 14 in. and 2 in. cubes; larger sizes are 
cheaper, 24 in. stone being 5s. 9d. 
The price in the United Kingdom is about 
10s. 2d. to 10s. 6d. per ton in port, whilst 
the price per ton delivered on the roads 

aid by some county councils in the 

outh of England was between 18s. and 
18s. 6d. in 1903. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE PATENT Orricz.—In view 
of a large increase of tho technical staff, ren- 
dered necessary by the provisions of the Act 
of 1902, which, it is anticipated, will be put 
into active operation on January 1 next, the 
Commissioners of H.M.’s Office of Works have 
recently erected new buildings on the north 
side of Quality-court, Chancery-lane. The 
block affords accommodation for some forty 
members of the staff; it occupies the site of 
the last remaining portion of the old office, as 
designed by Sir William Chambers, with a 
Roman Doric order and pediment upon a 
rusticated base—his last executed work in 
London. Additional room for about 200 will 
be provided, in pursuance of an Act of last 
vear, in a building, for which the plans are 
being prepared, on a site in Furnival-street, 
Holborn, adjoining the present office buildings 
in Staple Inn and Took’s-court. The total 
cost of the new Patent Office is estimated to 
be 167,750/., of which sum about 166,0007. has 
already been spent. The new Patent Office at 
Berlin will cost, it is computed, about 700.0002. 


r ton. 


-PHILIPPINES COMMERCIAL MuseumM.—Great 
progress is reported in connexion with 
the Commercial Museum established at 
Manila in October, 1902. The aim of 


the Museum is to encourage the resources 
of the Philippine Archipelago, and to 
aid in the extension of its domestic and 
foreign trade relations. Its work consists of 
collecting and exhibiting the commercial pro- 
ducts of the islands, both in a crude and manu- 
factured form, procuring for the convenience 
of local importers and foreign exporters an 
extensive and well-selected exhibit of articles 
imported from foreign countries, and exhibit- 
ing Philippine products in foreign markets. 
Every article exhibited will be marked with 
its name, name of manufacturer and exhibitor, 
use, price, etc., and will be displayed to the 
best advantage. Exhibits should consist of 
articles which are useful in the various forms 
of agriculture as practised in the Philippines, 
in lumbering, mining, and road-making, 
builders’ hardware, mechanics’ tools, black- 
smiths’ tools, electrical appliances and eup- 
plies, engineers’ and plumbers’ stores and 
tools, paints and oils, office and household 
furniture, etc. 

Tue ‘Srcvra’? FLOOR SysteM.—The floor. 
ing to which this name is given consists of a flat 
arch construction built of hollow blocks, the 
principal feature in which is that the internal 
stays are arranged obliquely in tho direction 
of the line of maximum pressure, so that no 
strain may be experienced likely to break the 
stays. The blocks are intended to be placed 
between the girders, and covered with a sur- 
face of cinder, or other concrete. This 
system, with the exception of the distinctive 
feature mentioned, is no: materially different 
from numerous forms of hollow tile flooring 
already well known in this country. Its use 
has been confined hitherto chiefly to Germany, 
where it has been adopted with satisfactory 
results. In December last some trials were 
made of Secura floors in the new building 
of the Berlin Patent Office, by Professor 
Gary, of the Royal Testing Institution, at 
Gross-Lichterfelds. Load tests were made of 
one floor, and drop tests upon two others. In 
the former, the floor was loaded to five times 
the calculated load. with the result that, in a 
span of nearly 2 mètres. the deficction was only 
about 0°5 mm., and in the latter the floor was 
subjected to the impact of an iron ball weigh- 
ing about 112 lb., falling from a maximum 
height of 65 mètres. Several attempts were 
made before the hall damaged the flooring. 
but even then it only mode a frnnel-shaped 
depression. and did not fall through. Although 
these results are somewhat indefinitely stated, 
they are sufficient to indicate that the floor 
system possesses considerable rigidity and 
strength. 

IncorporatEn Curreen BIC Soctery.— 
This Society held its usual monthly meeting on 
Thursdav, the 16th irst., at the Society's 
House, 7, Dean’s-vard, Westminster, the Hon. 
E. P. Thesiger, C. B., in the chair. Grants of 
money were made in aid of the following ob- 


„„ new churches at Callow- 
and, Christ Church, near Watford, 200/. ; South- 
end-on-Sea, St. Erkenwald, Essex, 1201. for 
the first portion; and Egremont, St. Columba, 
near Liverpool, 95/., in lieu of a former grant 
of 80“. for the first portion; and towards 
enlarging or otherwise improving the accom- 
modation in the churches at Ellerburne, St. 
Hilda, near Pickering, 10/.; Lakenheath, St. 
Mary, Suffolk, 40/.; and Wallingford, St. 
Peter, Berks, 40/. Grants were also made 
from the Special Mission Buildings Fund to- 
wards building mission churches at Eltham, 
St. John the Baptist, Kent, 25/.; Llansadwrn, 
Capel Dewi, Carmarthen, 25/.; and St. Ives, 
St. Nicholas, Cornwall, 501. 
grants were also paid for works completed: 
Loudwater, near High Wycombe, 50/.; Seigh- 
ford, St. Chad, near Stafford, 15/.; Hembling- 
ton, All Saints, near Norwich, 30/.; Summers- 
town, St. Mary, Surrey, 250/.; Victoria 
Docks, Church of the Ascension Felsted School 
Mission), Essex, 200/.; Alexandra Park, St. 
Saviour, Middlesex, 100/.; Astley, St. Peter, 
near Stourport, 302. ; Shirebrook, oly Trinity, 
near Mansfield, 80/.; Primrose Hill, St. Mat- 
thew, near Huddersfield, 50“.; and Bensham, 
St. Hilda, near Gateshead-on-Tyne, 50/. In 
addition to this the sum of 58/. was paid to- 
wards the repairs of seven churches from trust 
funds held by the Society. 

BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL Asso¢IATION.—The 
Sixty-first Annual Congress of this Association 
will be held at Bath, from Monday, August 8, 
to Saturday the 13th, inclusive. Amongst 
places of archwological and historical interest, 
within reasonable distance, which will pro- 
bably be visited, may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing—viz., Wells (the Cathedral, Deanery, 
and Bishop’s Palace); Glastonbury (the 
Abbey, Museum, and the early British vil- 
lage); Corsham ee Lacock Abbey); Malmes- 
bury (the Abbey); Longleat (the seat of the 
Marquess of Bath); Calne; Hinton-Charter- 
house (the remains of the Carthusian Priory) ; 
Norton St. Philip {the Church and XVth- 
Century Inn); Bradford-on-Avon (the ancient 
Saxon Church, the Bridge Chapel, and 
XIVth- Century Tithe-barn); Avebury (the 
stone circles and earthworks, and Silbury 
Hill); Caerwent (the ancient Roman station). 
One whole day, or parts of two days, will be 
devoted to the antiquities of Bath, and the 
more immediate neighbourhood, including the 
Abbey Church, the Roman Baths, St. John’s 
Hospital, and the ancient earthworks on 
Hampton Down, and the traces of an ancient 
British village. 

SOUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, CHELSRA.— The 
lectures on Architectural History, given dur- 
ing the past session by Mr. Banister Fletcher. 
have been attended by fifty-nine students, and 
at the examination, held at the conclusion of 
the course, fourteen students satisfied the 
examiner, Professor W. R. Lethaby. The 
names of the successful students are: — Frank 


L. Atwell, Major Alsford, Herbert E. Bailly,’ 


*Kate Coast, Henry A. Buck, Charles Coxall, 
Sybil R. L. Gould, “Stephen S. Groom. Jessie 
A. C. Kosrelka, James H. Morton, Minnie 
Thatcher, Lucio Velasco, William F. Wallace, 
Francis C. Welles. Those with an asterisk 
against their name received. in addition, a 
certificate of merit. The scheme of instruc- 
tion consisted of weekly lectures (at which 
carefully-selected notes were given out), illus- 
trated with lantern slides, and specially pre- 
pared large lecture diagrams, followed by 
sketching classes and further explanations of 
the styles under discussion, which were also 
rendered more easy to understand by large 
folio reference books for each style. The 
majority of students were architects’ assis- 
tants, pupils, engineers, and art students; but 
a considerable number of students interested 
in architecture as a necessary part of educa- 
tion were present, especially those who are in 
the habit of travelling, or who are interested 
in historical development. For the coming 
session, which opens at the South-Western 
Polytechnic on Monday, October 3, at seven 
o'clock, a series of visits are being arranged 
to important buildings and museums around 
London, so that a student may be able to 
become acquainted with the actual details of 
architecture, which is impossible to be ob- 
tained in a lecture- room only. 


„ 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES.— 
According to returns furnished by seventy- 
eight emplovers’ associations, whose members 
aie estimated to employ about 88.500 work- 
people, and by trade unions with an aggregate 
membership of about 194,700, employment con- 
tiiues dull. Compared with a month ago it 
shows little change on the whole. but it is 
worse than a year ago. With bricklayers, 
emplovment is reported as dull generally. but 
slightly better than a month ago, and about 
the same as a year ago. With masons it was 
fair in England, and much the same 


The following 


„job at the Zoological Gardens, Regent 


as a month ago, but worse than a 
year ago; in Scotland it was dull, and 
showed no improvement compared with either 
a month or a year ago. With carpenters and 
joiners, employment was dull in England, and 
fair in Scotland. The percentage of unem- 
ployed trade union carpenters and joiners at 
the end of May was 5'9, compared with 671 at 
the end of April, and 26 in May, 1903. With 
plumbers, employment was dull. The 553 
centage of unemployed trade union plumbers 
at the end of May was 9:2, compared with 97 
at the end of April, and 64 a year ago. Em- 
ployment with plasterers was dull generally. 
With painters in England it was, on the 
whole, moderate, and rather better than a 
month ago; in Scotland it was good and much 
the same as in April. With slaters and tilers 
it was dull in England and Ireland, but it 
was fairly good in Sootland. Labour Gazette. 


— — — 
Legal. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT: 
QUESTION A8 TO AN UNSAFE ‘“' SCAFFOLD.” 


At the Marylebone Countv Court on Fri- 
day last week, before Judge Stonor anda jury, 
Thomas Patrick Hill, builder’s labourer, 
8, Saltram-crescent, Paddington, W., sought 
to recover 150/. damages, under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, against Mr. John 
McKenzie, builder and contractor, 1, Keslake- 
road, Kensal Rise, N.W. The plaintiff's 
claim was in respect of personal injuries, said 
to have been sustained owing to negligence 
on the part of the defendant or his foreman. 

Mr. Chester Jones, counsel, a 5 for 
the plaintiff; and Mr. W. 8 akespeare, 
counsel for the defendant. 

The plaintiff’s case, briefly, was as follows: 
—In April of last year he was in the employ 
of the defendant, assisting in carrying out a 

B Park. 
In order to reach some painting work outside 
the parrot house, plaintiff and another man, 
named Barry, required a ladder about 20 ft. 
long. The toreman told them to see if they 
could find a ladder of such a length on the job, 
and when they informed him that they were 
unable to find one, he replied, “Go on and 
do the best you can.” They accordingly put 
boards upon a pair of trestles, and upon the 
boards they placed a pair of ordinary steps, 
the top leaning against the wall of the house. 
Barry stood upon the boards, holding the 
steps, while plaintiff mounted and worked 
from the steps. As plaintiff was leaning over 
to one side, the foot of the steps and the 
boards were suddenly forced outward from 
the wall, the whole scaffold” collapsed, and 
the men fell to the ground. The plaintiff 
sustained a fractured thigh, and the other 
man also was injured. Both the defendant 
and the foreman saw them working upon the 
** scaffold.” 

In cross-examination, the plaintiff said that 
he was experienced in such work as that re- 
ferred to, and that it was their duty to erect 
such small scaffolds for themselves. He was 
aware at the time that it wag dangerous to 
work upon such a scaffold, but they took 
wall precautions.“ There were 30-ft. laddess. 
on the job, but these were too long for the 
work. 

Medical evidence having been given as to 
the plaintiff's injuries, 

James Barry, the man who also fell, corro- 
borated as to their failure to find a 20-ft. 
ladder on the job, and as to the foreman, on 
being so informed, saying, in effect, ‘‘ You 
will have to get at it the Test way you can.” 
Witness also stated that the foreman saw them 
working upon the scaffold, and that both 
defendant and the foreman were only a little 
distance off and within sight at the time of 
the accident. 

Mr. Robert Thomas Brown, surveyor, said’ 
that, in his opinion, the ‘‘scaffold’’ described 
was not a proper one, because the weight of 
the man upon the steps tended to force out 
the lower part. 

In eross- examination, witness, after some- 
hesitation, said that a man with forty years’ 
experience in such work—as the plaintiff 
admitted he had—would be a fool to work on. 
such a ‘‘scaffold.”’ 

The defendant denied having seen the two 
mon working from the “ scaffold.“ and stated 
emphatically that there were, at least, two. 
20-ft. ladders on the job which the men might 
na ve used. 

William Thomas Gammon, the foreman on 
the job, stated that when the men asked for 
a ladder, shorter than the 50 ft. one, he told 
them that there was one at the monkey house. 
He denied having said, “Do the best you 
dan.“ There were two 20-ft. and one 25-ft. 
ladders on the job which the men might have 
used. After the accident, he and another 
man got a 20-ft. ladder from quite near the 
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Spot where the accident occurred, and 
finished the work which the two mon had 
‘been doing. Witness also denied having seen 
the two men working upon the “scaffold”’; 
“mo reasonable man would have worked in such 
an unsafe way:! | | 

Alfred Hawtin corroborated the last witness 
‘as to the finishing of the work, after the 
“accident, with a ladder about 20 ft. in length. 
He had seen two ladders of about that same 
„length on the job before the accident 


happened. | , 
$ William, Robert McKenzie, son of the defen- 
‘dant, said he knew. as a fact, that there was 
at least one ladder of about 20 ft. length on 
the job the day before the accident. 

Hepry Roberts, kecper of the elephants at 
the Zoological Gardens, stated that just before 
the accident occurred, he told the men several 
times that they would fall. Witness also said 
that he saw a ladder about 14 ft. or 15 ft. in 


length near where the men were working. 


Further medical evidence having been 
wiven, 
The jury found (1) that the defendant or his 
foreman did not see the plaintiff working in a 
dangerous manner; (2) that the defendant or his 
foreman were not guilty of negligence, under 
all the circumstances of the case, in regard to 
the supervision of the manner in, which the, 
“men were working: (3) that the plaintiff was 
guilty of contributory negligence. 
This was, of course. a verdict for the defen- 
dant, in whose favour his Honour gave judg- 


ment, and allowed costs. 


_ ACTION AGAINST ARCHITECT. AND 
2 ENGINEER. 


THE case of Hodgson v. Waugh was men-' 


'tioned to Mr. Justice Grantham in the King's 
Bench Division this week. Ps 
In this case the plaintiff, a merchant, sued 


the defendant, Mr. John Waugh. an areni-' 


tect. and engineer . practising in the West 
Riding of Vorkshire. to recover damages for 
alleged negligence. Plaintiff's case is that 
“the instructed the defendant to alter a house 


whe had bought in Hertfordshire. that defen- 


dani had not followed out his instructions 


with regard to the alterations made in the 
thouse, and that, as a consequence, the piain-: 


tiff had been put to great expense, which he 
<laimed from the defendant as damages. The 
defendant counterclaimed for architect's fees 
and commission. ` 

On November 9 last the case came before 
the Court of Appeal (reported in the Builder of 


November 14,' 1903) on the appeal of the plain-. 


tiff from an order of Mr. Justice Ridley in 


‘Chambers, reversing an order of the Master. 


‘and directing that the case should be tried at 


the Leeds Assizes before a jury, the Masteri 


having directed that the case should be re- 
ferred to an official referee. On this appeal 
the parties agreed that the action should be 
set down in Middlesex. to be tried before 
a special jury. and an application was to 
‘be made to the Senior Judge of the King's 
Bench Division for him to decide how the 
figures in the case should be dealt with. 
Hence the present application. 

After some discussion Mr. Justice Grantham 
‘said that the action should be tried before a 


special jury when the details as to Ggures. 


could be disposed of. 
| — 2 — — 
PATENTS OF THE WEEK. l 
' . ., APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
11.588 of 1903.—G. E. SHERWIN: Ap 
for Heating Water, and other Liquids. 

This consists in the use of a small tube within 
a larger tube for conducting steam to the 
‘opposite end of the larger tube to that from 
‘which escapes the water resulting from con- 
densation of the steam. 
‘secured by joints at one end only. 


13,595 of 1903.—W. THomson: Water Supply 


Regulators. 
Appliauces for regulating the supply of water 
from pressure mains, embodying essen- 


tially a tube. open at one end and perforated 
At or near its other end, fitted with a regu- 
dating spring or a weight. and closing or re- 
&tricting the outlet aperture or apertures by 
the action of the pressure water on it. 
14,433 of 1903.—G. BAILEY: Apparatus relating 
to Hot-water Supply for Baths. and other 
like purposes. 
In a kitchen boiler, or apparatus, used for 


heating water for baths, and other like pur-’' 
poses, the combination of a supply pipe con-. 


trolled by a stop-cock, a hot water outflow 


controlled by a three-way (or other- 


ipe 1 
+ ranch diverting cock, or an arrangement of 
branch pipes, one of which has an open end. 
the other terminating with or without a con- 


All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the graut of Patents upon them can 


be made. 


i 


Appliances, 


the tubes being 
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trolling cock, for supplying said baths or 
other receptacles for hot water. 


16.186 of 1905.—J. S. Puttan and W. F. 
Mann: Machines for Moulding Firebricks, 
and the like. 

In brick-moulding machines, the employment 
of an adjustable base bracket at each side of 
the clay cylinder in combination with a slid- 
ing mould formed with two sets of mould 
recesses. located at such a distance apart that 
when one set of recesses is below the open- 
ing of the clay cylinder the other set of re- 
cesses is outside one of the base brackets, 
together with the mould bases. 


16,853 of 1903.—Dr. Cart FREIHERR AUER VON 
' WELSBACH: Manufacture of Metallic Allous 
having Pyrophorie Action, and their Appli- 
cation to the Purposes of Ignition and Illu- 
mination. ME . 

The manufacture of metallic alloys composed 
of one or more rare earths to which iron is 
added, for producing an alloy having a high 
degree of pyraphoric action, so that. by the 
abrasion or concussion of the alloy. sparking 
of considerable intensity is produced. 


25.001 of 1903.—W. Omit, T. Omit. and W. 
Omit: Kitchen Ranges. 

This consists of a rising bottom. working upon 

two eccentrics, cast on the sides of the bottom 

at back. and raised by means of the pendent 
late in front thereof, operated by a lever. 


It also consists of two side plates, cast with 
‘bracket and socket, within which the two 


eccentrics work, and also with slips to hold 
the pendent plate and plate behind, both 
forming part of the cold air excluder. 


1.924 of 1904.—W. RicHaRDson: Cover for 


' Trenches Used to Contain Heating Pipes. 


and the like, in Buildings. 

A pipe trench covering for use in schools, 
hails. or other public buildings. in the form 
of a tray or trough. made of cast-iron or 
other suitable material, in connexion with 
which troughing, i 
tubes may be arranged with grating or other 
form of air escape covering on top. so as to 
allow the hot air from the trench below to rise 
freely into the room in any convenient posi- 
tion as may be required. ` 


9.471 of 1904.—E. J. Futcuom: Floor Boards. 


This invention has for its object to obviate: 
the loss incurred by short length floor boards, 


and consists of a floor board, comprising a 
plurality of short floor-board sections joined 
together at their transverse ends by binding 


interlocking joints, whereby they are adapted 


to resist longitudinal separation and produce 
a rigid board, said board having its sides 
tongued and grooved. 


1.779 of 1903.—E. Kerry and E. C. KERRY: 
Guard for Cellar Flaps er Pavement Lights, 
or for Opentng any Path or Floor. 

A guard of wood or metal is made to fit and 

run in grooved or tongued runners. and is 

suspended by weights and cords in such 
manner that, on opening the flap, the guard 
rises automatically to a sufficient height to 
prevent any person passing from falling into 
the opening. Grooved or tongued runners. 
either of wood, iron, or other material. 
ate fixed in an upright position, and extend 
from underside . light or flap to 
the floor below, the grooves or tongues facing 
each other. A framo of iron, wood, or other 
suitable material is made so as to slide freely 
up and down between the grooves, or upon 
the tongues. This frame is of sufficient height 
to enable a suitable portion to stand up above 
level of pavement or floor, whilst its lower 
portion is held in position by the grooves in 
the runners or slides. Cords or wire ropes 
are fixed to the lower portion of frame, and 


pass upwards and over pulleys or wheels and 


downwards again. These are connected to a 


weight or weights, which are heavier than the 
frame, so that, on anv person lifting the flap. 


the frame immediately rises to its required 
height and is held in position by the weight 
or weights before referred to. A catch is also 
arranged in the frame, which, when the 
proper height is reached, will catch on floor 
or pavement and prevent the frame being 
pushed down. 


23,649 of 1903.—L. C. MULLGARDT: Construc- 
tion of Floors. 
In a concrete flooring in combination, a 
lurality of concrete panels located by metal 
Fan lengths of woven wire held in sus- 
pension by and sagging between adjacent 
parts of the framework, and incorporated 
in a plurality of such panels, and serving to 
unite them as interdependent suspension 
panels, and woven wire held in suspension by. 
and sagging between, adjacent parts of the 
woven Wire lengths, uniting said plurality of 
panels and incor: rated in the relative adja- 
cent panels of said plurality and in the re- 
spective intermediate end concrete casings of 
the framework. 


vertical hot-air ducts, or. 
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11.966 of 1903.—S. Voss: Derice for Lifting 
and Setting Coping, and like. Building 
Blocks. i . 0 ' , 

In a crane, the combination of a vertica! 
mast, a scaffolding for guiding this mast, said 
scaffolding consisting of vertical posts con. 
nected by a horizontal beam and ropes fixed 
to the vertical posts, and running over roller 
fixed to the mast. 


9.155 of 1904.—G. Broecker: Partitions or 
Plaster Struetures for Buildings. 

A method of constructing partitions, girder 
casings, and the like, in which binding win: 
are employed for keeping the plaster suppor 
in position, the distinguishing feature being 
the stretching of a wire frame in the hook; 
driven in independently of one another in th- 
different planes, to which frame the mortar 
support is fixed, and then the second frame 
fixed, the tension in both ribs being produced 
by driving the hooks in deeper. 


9,539 of 1904.—P. Harr: Rock or Ore 
Crushers. 

In a rock or ore crusher, the combination of 
a shaft, a ball or sphere loosely fitted on the 
upper extremity of said shaft, a spider, 
shaped internally to receive the lower portion 
of the sphere. and a gland adjustably fitted 
to the tripod or spider. and shaped internally 
to fit the upper portion of the sphere, and 
means for introducing lubricant between the 
sphere and socket and the sphere and shaft. 


9.509 of 1904.—W. R. PRTRE and W. Pan: 
Eaves Gutters. l 

This consists in the addition of ribs, fillet:, 
studs. or projections, of any kind on the 
outer back surface or wall face of eaves 
gutters, whether of the O-G. or other form. 
so that the eaves gutters not only stand our 
from the wall. and are set in determined 
positions, but also from the shape at which 
the ribs, fillets, studs, or projections, are 
arranged, said gutters become more effective. 
and prevent the usual front edge overfow 
in times of heavy rain. 


.......k—..̃.—. ... —— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. L. M. (Below our limit). 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
Sree a read at meetings rests, of course, with the 

ors. . 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica. 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, manuscripts, or other documents, sant to or 
rite at this office, unless he has specially asked for 

em. Ž .- : ag 
1 or 6 bgt bien mere news item) 
which have u dupli 
PEs plica or other Journals are NOT 

All communications must be authenticated 9 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica. 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books sad 
dresses. i 


giving ad 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is givea 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of e 


All communications i li and artistic 
matters shouid be addressed to THE ITOR ; tbose 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively bus- 
ness mutters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHES, 
aud not to the Editor. l 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE BEPORT. 


June 10.—By May & ROWDEN. 
New Bond-street.—No. 151, also 2, Little 
Bruton-st. (shop and workshops), Cor- 


poration lease, g. r. 10/. 10s., fine nil, p.. £20,()) 
Regent-street.—53 and 54, King-st. (oars 

house and showrooms), area 2.900 ft., 

u.t. 15 yrs.. g. r., etc., 78., y. r. 7354 1s.. 3,23) 
Piccadilly.—128, Jermyn-st. (s.), u.t. 111 yrs., 

Rr VASO sha oe a eel bw Bs ees 6) 
EKingsland.— Wilmer-gdns., f.g.r. 60l., reversion 

1JEiI 8 1.475 

By NICHOLAS, DEN TER, & Co. 

Maidstone, Kent.—“ Willington- et., and 1 

acre, f., y. r. 80ind9[.·UE e 1,40) 


By NOKES & NOKES. 
Forest Hill.—18, Wynell-rd., u.t. 59 yrs., g. r. 
71. 10s., e. T. 407. 6999222 „„ „6 0 „% % „„ „„ „ 28) 
By SALTER, REX. & Co. l 
Kentish Town.—19 to 37 (odd), Highgate-rd.. 


I EA La E E eek caw ade S. 100 
By W. G. SHADRAKE, 
Forest Gate. —10, Knighton- rd., u. t. 94 yrs., 
BA Di ck Ch Gad rey ae eee SAS alee 290 


By WINDRUM & CLEAVE. 
Poplar.—39, 41, and 43, St. Leonards-st.. u.t. 
49 yrs., g. T. 12/., w. r. 96“. õ4 .... 837 


Millwall.—16 and 18, Cuba-st., f., u. r. 

r y an ae tes lesa 520 
Canning Town. —2, Newton-st., f., wor 

TAn e E E ⁰·¹ TTW. 8 1}) 
Limehouse.—13, Stainsby-rd., f., e. r. 68 33) 
June 2.—By WALTON & LEE (at Cambridge). 
Grantchester, Cambs.—“ Byron Lodge and 

0a 1. Bp, fD sorses e e 


ein 
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Ju ne 3. 
—B 
Chippenham, bak ha erage (at Chippenham). 
F 16 a. 3 r. 20 p., f. of Quarry Ground, Ham Ws. WILLETT. (iS 
*reeholdgall tment 10 a. 3 T. 20 p. £400 pstead.—4, Williams-mew 
F 5 300 8. r. 10l., v. r. 66“. ee eee e 
gerdown. Cottage and 3 a. O r 7 Juna ii e BLICKTOEO 3 E ark.—25 and 2 ave g 
Jun 15 P., f. 55. oa 5 ge and 3 a. O r 50 | Marylebone.—34, Great Bark. carts wi g Holloway. 85 10. „ „ oe 
e L By REWORTHY & SON iat Wisbech). è and OW-8 eg ae A „„ a 
Wisbech By Euwonray & Son (at Wisbech). 200 a Stabling, u.t. 18 yrs., gr 2 15. es: r W. T. 330. natola-rd., ut. 64) yrs., g. f. £3590 
copyhold farms, 11 1 5 freehold and ))) 630 p 5 Town. — 20a. Herbert-st. (yard and 190 
Enclosures of land, 15 a ae Io 4.600 Pulham St. M BURNETT & Co. abling). u.t. 614 yrs., g. r. A and 
June 7.—By WAL -Or. 4 p., tf. and c. 610 Sener (Green Magdalen, Norfolk. Juno 16.—CARTWRIG 3 370 
Sandown, Isle of Wight —1 to 5, Brondwa (ei N p., Wimbledon. 35, South Fark rd. fea 
cottages, u.t. 96 . t Sandown). z. Cnaurtos & Bossy. — 5 DRYSDALE, rd., f., e. r. 600. 400 
928 10 . a yrs., gr. 71. 10s., F Bed hee ta i 460 | Stoke 5 i t. 79 . 
5 rove-rd., 5 2 88 F 850 -rd., W. T. 221. 28 w. r. 441. 43. z yrs. 
v. r. 150.. 2 yra., g. T. 16i ; EDWIN E 215 Karmad o e ¢ f 
Sta EE ae ae E E A E eae E E EE oY Kingston VANS. : siehe- rd., warel S Secale ere 355 
. pres 8, wheelwright's and 2.20 1. g. r. 1 Sussex Lodge.” i MLSS yi gT 127.. e. r. 500. N o 
1. 10s., y. r. Sar aa. u.t. 954 yra., g. r. e Sheen- la. ig t Ssl, ee : CELERE 760 Loud water Bucks FURBERS.. oeonesveve 250 
ie Gt Piymouthi „ 230 | Putney chariwood ra. tg. rents 2 ae. VVV 
E Hempston, ete., Devo ymouth). reversions A 00 rd., f.g. rents 73¹ . 102 5 900 E * ‚— 422 32 ese 1 250 
state, comprising freeh aa Bolton Charlwood rd. 46 to 511 yrs... e Beckenham. — Arthur- AE 2 
St. Ma 3.281 a. 1r. 16 p. (m eight lot oS sions in 171 and 194 5. 26l. 38. 4d., rever- 1 ing plots . hur-rd., tour freehold build- 
nenn. Looe, : weil it Hots) «62,370 Stepne whiteiowe 25 y ae 5 1,370 Sy eee —41, Kent House-rd., u. t. 59 yrs. 170 
lots) 4. 1 r. 0 revers i ger. 14. s er. 35. ” vrs., 
no 5 ie : : re E er ee P A 15.24 Fulham. ee (iar) „ . ' 440 | Mil CCET Moo eee re rere 155 
Southport, By One Hance (at Soutien e VVV 5 aud 236. Dev 
ings (shops) ora pat i Pavilion Build- „ rd., etc., f. g. rents 130“. 13s. 1.080 62. 65 san 19} yrs., f. r. 19., yonar 
1,107 yds., f. plot of land, ares Perea aie in 97 yrs. 13. b. T. 10. ioe Longiellow-rd., ut. 58 . 0 
Hv SALTER. SIMPSON A e e ee e 16,500 N. T. 15ʃ., and 6. St. Mary’ s wa 1 i . 550 Hackney. 50. s. W. T. 927. Bs. ... yrs., 
Griston, Norfolk. OS A RONN (at e i Hanwell. yr. 70. „ . 5 g. r. 57. Devonshire-rd.. ut. 62 yrs., 509 
tee a ee visi, 3j ee. a a B. 10s. er, inden g. 5 
TVT ə Cannin 1 . 15, 15s., Y. r. 88 / 9 24/. 14. — 23, Claughton-rd 1. y. r 5) 
Caston, Norfolk. l inci, 7 n. 2 r. 4 15 ete 5 1 to 115 (odd) ' Bidder-st. €00 | Ley Pesta E „VF. x 
wae a. 1 r. 6 p. osure with plantation, 0 38. jo V 82 yrs. TRE i f., W. r. 1587. 3 22 (even), Harvey - d., 210 
or e, N 2 esso re ee re er er re rs 8 H aw __ ie 5 3 „„ is ` C V 
aa 3 r. 18 Nort A freehold farm, 165 ee BaS weer 7 9M to 17, Brand- st., and 250 a e ac reversion in 97 yr. 1050 
opnam: Norfolk.—A freehold holding, 2 a. 2,950 | peptta r 172. 83. vet., u. t. 411 ym., f. r. 70/., i Hanar e Of ve. rd., f.g. rents 27/., rever- 060 
F 2 a. épitord 50 40°06. deven), 0. Fi. and 75 p85 d peanda 6 Morka 1. wk 25 
5 . of 100 W st., u. „ 99; a and 73.“ 100 812 3305 8. 5 4 5 ana 6, Morris-rd., f., w. r. 625 
* . 7 , j g . 7 ° - 62. 64. 68 to 74 (even). Be ° 
denen keen denne tan cr. 1 55 k Bl. t 1 5 6 lern, 1260 paer- de de bi 1 eve Sosy” 
2,710 a. 2r. 37 p., includi ands, ete., u. t. 474 at., and 1 to 0, Hamar-pl. 20. V. f. 223. 12. u. t. 184 v., f. r 
vowson of Lud p., including the “ Ad- f yTS., g. T. 521., w. r. 1852. a 4. Monteagle-st. C 5 ; 
u The Star In i e e Hollongy.—6. 12, 18, 20. 22, R ) ee oo a 
44 r Inn, 8 lots) .. 36 i 8 20, „ i ’ I 7ͤĩòðͥV'e fe eee ne an eae gr 9273 
Fured Inn” 1 toh E nip T 1 sats rd., ut. 52 Pe oe and 28 G i & SHEPHARD g a 
C p 2225 .I. ll... A A .— 29, ‘otleigh- ’ ` d l 
Manor Fey ahd arene lordship of the 750 | 25, 27, 31, and 33, Langdon-rd., f., y.r. 1447 aaa EE ee leigh-rd., ut. 82} yrs., 
W 5 . St. Ives), with Maida Hill. By W. HALLETT & Co 5. r. 144. 2.035 er. ry.—25, Canonbury-td.. u. t. 14} yrs. 339 
Sander Surrey = Sana Croydon).  — 7 339 py eae E er a Finsbury Park.—54, Queen’s-rd., u. t. 714 me 200 
beven 8e fe etc., | Acton.—20, Aired. a ak. 721 sete aS a hao Tsu 1,350 w a 9s., e. T. 65l. ....... ee . 714 yrs., 
By. ALEXANDER M ng sites (in lots) . 1,555 By HARDING & yrs., g. . 9l., p. 831 nee .—132, Osbaldeston-rd., u. t. eye 
Hayes, Middx. West End. (at Uxbridge). 12 chelsea. — 2 and 4, e Homerton. —34. 1 er. f. en 5 
freehold building 1 ae enclosure of j Fulham 16., J. r. 1201. ..... (8.), u.t. 43 yrz., f., w. r. 932. 125. 42, and 44, Templar-rd.. 999 
, By Fox & VERGETT „ 8 r. 3 pe eens 600 nil, .—1. Rectory- -rd. (s. ) at 33 ů — — 1,450 Hackney. —193. Well- ot. . 88 ‚——ͤ— 4 285 
Crowland, Lincs. —Va i E (at Crowland). w. T. 20“. 168...... „u. t. 331 yrs., g. r. Tottenham. —Broad-la., ise ). f., y. r. 18 /. 330 
v i 5 e Cla ph By E. H in a 250 2 yo g.r. 5i., reversion in 
arious ench seos 6 „%%/ osooso eee ener sr ones 20 p am.—16, 12 . h 8 5%FFCCͤ Gani ae ee enveee se N 
June 10 ow, 12 a. J r. 10 p. 11, Grove. 2d. „ 1.000 781 yrs., 19 (odd), Ivydene-rd., u.t l 
.—By FRANKLIN & JONES 640 24, Victoria-rd., f., y.r. 50. 1, „%%% a A „ 
Ewelme, ete., 0 ford). (at Walling- 31 and 55, Lenpee ed 5 „ tae 700 g. r. 2 we ea ut. 781 v.. 1.350 
Ay or xon. 44 D „ „ 131. 68. r 80 7 * ote 6 yrs. g.r. 28. 30. ee ‘ * 188. * 0 on 
ren's“ farms, 339a. 3 f. 17 and “ War- „v. r. 806. 3 at, a and 38, Trederwen-rd, u. t. 1,160 
ix 7 „eg, end- war., 0% | pennat din, bre log SONS. Cue 80} yrs., „ Trederwen-rd, oe 
5 freehold cottages, y. r. 101. Pi f. grad EE 2,000 Bethnal gee rhe Tab & Sons. 850 ene — 15 „251. W. T. 214. 10s. es u.t. : 
‘ngon-on-Thames, Oxon.—High-st., * Mul- 215 st., 83t0 71 90 to 100 (even), Cheshi 787 S 8 ‘and 160, Lansdowne-rd., u. t. 1.530 
Hight Cottage. f., p. gh-st., “ Mul- also l. g. ey 5 st., w. r. 5600. 166, Lansdown: a yE Re 
%% T tig 575 Ol., u. t. 14 : e-rd. (S-), u. t. 781 yrs., g. r. Il 970 
A 40 B yrs., g. r. 937. 2,800 . yrs., g. r. I.. 
ges, y. r. 22 as ge 440 y E. & H. Lv ’ Dalston —32 and 34. Lenthaltd.. ut. 1 
By D. Robeara & 2 r. 22. 86 ee e ie 25 ra and 34, Lenthai- d., u.t. 16 yrs. 750 
Llangwm, Denbigh. T ON (at Corwen). anning Town. —30 and 32, Nelso w. r. 357. 28. 285 Stoke N . 80 a6 cee awe’ e 
is 125 K. 8 r. 8 p T 915 frechold farms Pats 1 „ elson-st., f., w. r. re fe aa 33. Farleigh- rd., 310 
ive enclosures of land, 3a. 3r. 19 p. ae 2, ily-st., f., w. r. 18. 1. 2 De g. F v. r. 78“. 
Llanfihangel, e 3 r. 19 b.. f. 25 E (odd), ‘Wightman-st. P 118 peat Re e ’ Culford-rd., u.t. 27 re 
ee 3 a. 2 r. 4 p., f. hree enclosures, ee to 9 (odd). ponte 4s. 55 215, naed e 280 
rrigydruidion, Denbigh. — Three freehold 110 ald rag. 21ʃ., w. r. 12777. ne Stamford Hill.—2. Nas t. 25 Ko., g. T. 6. 103., p. 34 
farms 359 a. ree freehold pe g own.—5 to 8, 8 Soe wie aw 98 620 ° Cassau-rd. u. t. 350 
By pa 3 r. 39 p. 2,800 79 yrs., g. r. 160. 168., oe cone s-rd., ut. J Holle ai r. 40 n, $ 70 yrs., 
St. Ives, Core N * 5 ' Catford. td NORFOLK & PRIOR. 6. 100 6l., v. r. sai Corinne-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., g. r. a 
Oa. Or. 2 owe” and —Ravensbourn gg Bi STIMSON & SONS. e 
Fore-st. (8. and tenement N 1.510 and 23. 11. 6 P., f, a eee Batham.—97, 103 to 109 ( POR a 
Bunker’s-hill, four cott ente Lac yg fi TOn "190 By FRANKLIN & J eae te Compe . 1,400 u.t. 61 y to 109 (odd), Bedford-hill, 
Island-rd., etc. ottages and premises, f. 55 Shabbington, Bucks ONES (at Thame) Bermonds rs.. g. T. 507., v. T. 2291. 
buildings c., seventeen plots of land, with 220 2 1. 12 p. cks.—A freehold estate, 58 a. u.t. 1 2 1750 (odd), Cranham- rd.. 1.525 
ee e VV CIñ 1 V. r. 2407. 105 
F 8 ne 15.— By H. Do 2 · . 2? 8⁰⁰ 6 (even). Rolla- rd., w. e 1.830 
we VVV 720 | Hoxton.—8, Cropley-st. 5 & Sons. ola also 1.8. .. 94., u. t. 29 yrs. T 1351. 48. 
ettendon, Es 10 elmsford). 31. 15 01. (8.), u. t. 38 Kent-road.—5, g. T. 15/. 
Or. 17 p. a —‘ Bourne's Farm, 26 a. t a Rich e 3 e , wer. 327. 5, Bowles-rd., u.t. 38 yrs., 11 . 292, 
VVV 250 6l., e. r. 367 e u. t. 19 ym, gr 240 10 to 5 (even), Malt-st., ut. 34} yrs., gt 189 
East Hanningtteld, a. 3r. 38 p. 20 Montaguen at. b0 y. 1s., W. r. 2930. 1 11 yrs., g. r 
„Sewell. ha 487 8 15 6. 2 7 peas or Bi ntague-rd., u.t. 66 yrs., g. T. 6l., y-r. 180 | Peckham.—3, 5, 7 per 9. Hill-st., ut „„ 
46 Lice 8 27 40 * ; T T. 5 p. f. ae 8 87 1 G ecese r „%ũ . nn „ . 9 e yrs., P. 18. 111-8 u. t. 37 oD a 
Te ee e | ma F 5 „ 
fp“ French's ae farm, 89 S ‚j· 99＋*.ei 22 500 Kingaland.—7. Ri G——U ee ee A yr 30 woe ere r * A . Te 5l. 58. 
June 11.—Ei. Ir. 24 p., 1. 1,400 Gl., e. r. 451 dley- rd., u.t. 52 yrs., g. r. 350 77 and 79, Naylor-rd., 5 330 
Wisbech St. WORTAY & SON (at Wisbech). F 1 W 101. 103., w. r. 75l. 8s...... ene Mre ET: 
: Mary, Cambs 5 I y FOSTER & CRAN 385 | Battersea. La o a A d: ; 
Farm,” 125 a. O r. .—“ Inham Hall > slington.—17, Popham-rd FIELD. 71} 28 (even). Wayford-st., u. t. oat 
Old oasttire lend. B Dick ico ate rete 56: Holloway.—72, Dr -rd. (s.), f., X. T. 281. croyd yrs.. g. T. 202., w. r. 1567. ie 
Emneth. Norfolk. i Peete Abe wars ae 325 Sl., y. r. 471. ayton-pk., u. t. 711 yr., g. r. 390 poem Westhury-rd., ut. 63 cn . af 900 
17 4. Or. 36 p., aes closures of ud, 2 B a ee e e OL eee) S 9.65% ‘ 450 l 3 —ͤ—ͤ— . „ 
at By STAFFORD & 5 i S sie khanna esa 500 West E ; l South E e TROLLOPE & SONS, 315 
5 Close, aes Notting Hill Ap] in 74 and 77 yrs Cg Ten: os y., g. r. 2. 5 een ee 
B a. 3 r. .—Appleford-rd. 1 „ 2.000 % ee 
C ane reversi f. g. rents 49/. 10s. H G. B. HILLIARD & Sox (at Rochford). 2,920 
r eehold cottage and pightie, 1 a. I r. DA 165 Guanes mien o ke 0s., ; Great Stambridge, PRA SO Gt Rochford). 
closure,” 14 a. 1 r. 27 e 100 sion in 80 ., f. g. rents 471. 5s., re sar, 130 Farm.“ 139 a. 2 r. 2. —“ Steward's Elm 
June 13.—Brop P., f. 210 . n Freehold „ 23 p., f., v. r. 120. 
Highgate. —Fitzroy 3 Co. Dulwich. a gar E WH < 9 3 1,141 1 0 messuage, shop and e 1.900 
eneficial 1 1e Limes,” 2 — arbert-r U . ca = eee e nee „%% ee ne „ „ „ , 
65l., with 555 for twelve yrs., head rent Tis 1 it. 34. . 3 ut. 76 yrs, gr. PO a EP S NAVY A N 
FFC ch-gr., u. t. 791 yrs., gr. 320 gton.—Lancefield-st., f. g. nts 7 
e ae e * F . 5 ; 
ge ee t., v. e Eufleld nu H ial 5 SET oS View," f ** Park, “ South ii 
JJ RRM E ĩ⅛ͤ V sto way, iddx.—1 to. . 7 9 ‚—o——ꝛ»— 2 . 
ROBIN E eet ,130 parade, f., y.r. 4: 8 8, Market- By B e 400 
Battersea.— 25. 5 E; Claptons—189 B ine (in lot) 0 Rotherhithe.—74 1 58 
u. t. 334 yrs „ and stabling 7l., v. r 387 e- rd., u.t. 71 yrs. r 040 rd., u.t. 481 yrs. 76, Rotherhithe New- 
TERE g · T. 31. 18., W. Tr. 334. Ioa 255 Edmonton. —23 to 3 e OR at eat CR ne . 115 and 117. Rotherhi 5˙., w. T. 621. 8x. 500 
Bilsington. etc., p . & Son. 17 u. t. 89 yrs., g. r 205 . Millbrook-rd., 455 105 rs.. E. r. 5“. 58. : erhithe aN -rd., u. t. 59 
1 1 and “ Noakes ” i Soho.—13 a rt NOTLEY & 5 ä — * 460 ee and iio, Neptune-st.“ f i wr N 
Du ar including tho “ Manor of W 5 a . 5 15, Wardour-st. (s.), are r re ree „ H 
ce lotajo uo ee no gs P 2.925 B 15 e.r. and y. r. 600 ... S 5 11 Bow.—17 and 19, B & GOULDING. as vee 
Ge N A , e a e %%% V 
„ Dae On ae ae: winton“ and 4 acres, 5 T. 10s.. y. r. 40. u. t. 80} yrs., g. r. Maida Vale. oe Suther] e R K 
‚—ͤ—U—M 6666666666666 „ r ‘, ek -a e fale! we S E ene ae [boil Hie! ee aia e.—38, 8 FF 
3,150 yt. 764. y: 5 t. 804 yrs., g. r. 137. 108., 450 sae 10., J. r. zoj e av., u. t. 59 ym., 845 
ee ä ——* 2 OWway.— C 8 
820 . i 5. 7, 9, 10, and 18, Foxbam- 9 
E yrs., gf. 471., y. r. 3204. 
. . . . Š 3,060 
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Brockl 992 NK 
-enoaks, eer yrs., 
lands,” ent. — Oranv nie. „ 11 BRICKS, &c.—(conti [ J UNE. 
Kn Kaak. - aring al. e, 4, | Bote Ground Biol 5 25, 1904. 
Burlinga FFF. 1 250 t Ground B ent Sosis 30 
l S Highfield ® Tar eosecerseo ane 8 a. I r. i Norz.— Th lue Lias Lime 21 A per ton, delivered. WOOD.—(contt 
3 30 p., f piot of land adjoining, 760 charge f 5 lime is i on tinuod). 
„ Sunny Bank, Aaa a 451. t Orey 8 or sacks exclusive of th Whi JOINERS’ A 
‘ Holly Baik. 15 yar. 22, e a Ston tone Lime e 9 te Sea: fi Woop. t per standard 
ah B fa ME A0, ai lerer) . 3 FF ee Sin n . fl O O ö 
e 9 8 * . „„ 6 „666 6 2 6 . K 
ey’ 8- la., two freehold Stake ae a a 3r. : Bats Sto STO 8. per ton Piety aa iy Oli oe oe 0 0 a 8. d. 
Crouch E G. L. LU cottages, w. r. 14l. 132 gons Pad Advendo adn oe Second relle in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 0 0 22 00 
Soe E Chureh-rd 155 Bo. de delivered on roed wag- 8. d. yellow deals, 3 3 in. 700 18100 
7 P. C “> u.t. 72 VIR., P Nine Elms Depot On. 1 64 per ft. cube. Ba y 1 in oeensccecsee 18 10 
Will EARS eR aR ORTLAND S „„ ttens, 23 in. by 9i o 20 
esden.—64 and & LANE. ie 900 Brown WI bed. (te arean 1 & ‘Third yell 2 in. and 3 in. b in. 17 10 0 00 
„ 66, Barry-rd., f l 5 * * e 14 10 0 
Harle: 71 rd. (with eau lille ena ter eh see 2 W. T Elms Banh Ge Bint de ôt, Nin P Battens, 21 in. ‚•—q 2 s 15 ‘ 0 0 
821 n.— 29, 35 and . f., v. r. 45. 600 White Bas oed, Pimlico 0 etersburg : . by 7 in. 11 10 0 1610 
21 yra., g. r. 1. 103., y WV e „„ 5 3 0 
Orsett. Es PROTHEROE & | yr. 114i. ..... Elms depot, o ton depot, Nin ass Bat Bin. by 9 in. 21 0 
5 4. 1 7. 35 P. e. 1 „ 1075 | Ancaster r Pimlico Wharf.. 2 23 Bolten ie eig J fr. 5 1 0 0 J 10 0 
Two f r. 35 P., c. . 10n Staples Farm Beer in block s. d. vee i ond yellow deals, 3 in. by 13 10 19 10 0 

B 35 E enclosures of land, lla. 2r. ; 130 Greenshill 5, g 1 11 per ft. cube,deld y Po. 3 „5 in. by 0 B00 
exhill on ; „„ lla. 2 r. Darley Dale R 1 10 vs -Tly.depit mint yeli y 9 in. eesti ucts ar 0 17 0 0 

North Hayling, Hant sex. E Littie Common 1 Cisse ocks..2 4 „ A hird yellow deals, 5 eve oe. eed 

nart y ing, Hants.— The La, f., RS , e ene Frosto 2 5 5 nd 55 5 , 3 in. by 12 10 0 
F ngston Fishery, 4,720 eld ne 2 0 „ 15 Betten 55 13 10 0 
* P. (with plant fl t. 60} yrs. : Lokk Sro a 2 4 8 95 Whi ) 0 |. Foes eeecerSORecense 13 0 14 0 0 
Contractions „ flxtures, etc „. r. NE— Robin H » ite Sea and Petersburg + 0 14 0 

iea Prae these liste. ae Peer ea 1,000 Scappled ood Quality oe First white 1 ——— 10 0 0 li 0 

mproved ground- „ for leasehold gro g.r. for freehold in. random blocks 2 8. d. 9 , din. by 11 in. 14 i 

5 eae 995 -r for e 1. g. r. for ä eh sides 10 per ft. cube, Bettens... 3 in. by 9 in. 13 10 1 0 

on: e. r. f pyhold; l. f r. for rent; (und sizes n nd white deals 3in by il in 11 14 10 

rental; q. r. for or estimhted or leasehold ; 6 er 40 ft. m | n s, J in. by lli 0 0 12 8 

3 t for mies pret 2 rental: 8 ane for ; P. for 1 8 1115 two iper.) 2 3 per foot super. Pitch. Dii 0 ee by 9 in. 12 id 8 14 10 x 

square ; pl. for place | ee ie par Sanam ae O ° . two sides di ” N Ein. thick ert: oben, 19 10 9 10 10 0 

av, for avenue ; gins; tor backend for road : aq, for | das 2p in adom aizes! 011 i bilom Pino e i 9169 19 

; E 
es ror Serious pe foro ar ete SA ae PETA í , Soins 5 ee 9 0 aed 
ct. a. for yard; gr. for 12 in. 0 2 n. dit ow 5 0 
5 W: e for | Wiz toads ditia diia 0 Hue Pra Plank perf be 2 0 0 2 0 
RD Yor — 6 99 anzi n 8, per f (6 * 0 0 
Sen K 55 g and Ste t. cube 2⁴ 
ppled rund » Lar ttin Oak L . 03 0 0 
6 i om b ° ve, per ogs— 6 
MEETINGS. landings 5 ities 3 Oper ft. cube, , eo R ft. cube 0 2 6 0 5 0 
‘Edinburgh A SaTURDAY, JUNE 25. 6 funder 40 ft. 5 oi RIY. W Logs, per ft. cube. 0 2 3 5 3 6 

sion, to (1) Gl rehitectural Associati rubbed two per.) 2 8 per ft nch per ft. su 0 5 0 2 6 
Junior T 0 Castle. (2) Res aon .—Annual Ex 5 Pe 5 sides super. „ Ta E E A p. as 056 

pene ne EE oe ne pie he ETa. cur- | (slabs rm oe » Dry Mahogan 1 n aioe. Ta 

l ilways Compa n of the Und risit to the Chelsea | in. s random size » cto soba andara, Ta- 0 63 . 
p- m. pany of London 1 Electric Ang 85 faced run 161 1 2 a lected, Fig. alas a inch.. 0 0 9 

; -road, Chelsea. Hopton Wood (B 50 neh . . r ft. su 
, : 55 5 0 „ a ae p. aa 0 01 
M Builders 5 JUNE 27 n n Wood (Hard Bed) in b pia American, per ft.sup. 1 
eeting. 5 ent Instituti ‘ 57 6 n locks. 23 inch ’ per ft. su 6 0 
p. m. tion. Monthly Commi 57 Ze sawn both per ft. b TOK J P a 2 0 
Lond TE SDA ; ttee es landings 2 7 eld. rly. depòt 1erican load oeseri nrn 1 010 0 1 
on Master Bui v. JUNE 28 25 per ft. su per ft.c ood Planks 7 00 0 
. 7 5 ao 
u e Instit coma umbers’ c . e . 1 in. b d l ring— —＋*»w„*õ?²ãw 0 4 0 
Meeting. ere of Architecture.— Annual 5 20 „best bl S as a ” ” 1 shot 7 in. yellow, planed and Per square. 
al General | 20 x ue Ban 8. . ii. bg? in. yellow, ob . 
Northern SATURDAY J 20 12 on 13 2 6 l in. yellow, pin eaa dia 013 6 
sion: N a E a 1 0 20 x1 12 first quality ,, 5 17 6 N of 1200 at r. d. 1a in. by Fin. . ye low. nla ae 3 . 
5 x 10 be: 2. in. by 7 i 
best bh 7 5 C „ sho 7 in. white, planed and 0 16 
PRICES CURRENT OF a e f? : Bet ice veined O 5 
4 eee m e 5 ; 

ache MATERIALS. |... Feld Ce y j gin. b 11 5 5 . TOAS 

ra e fadi 9 white. planed and 

average 2 85 oe list is to give 20 x 12 ng green. 15 17 6 „ T 2 eee pha planed and ae 015 0 

Quality and Qu: materials, not 3 far as possible, th 18 x 10 * ry) 18 7 6 ry) 27 and a 7 in. yellow, EE xia fae 015 0 

which should e obriously arabe the 1 2 30 x 8 5 n 13 5 0 5 Jin. by 7i aded or V. 5 0 16 6 

ee cet. prices—a fact x 10 permanen 10 50 „ , a e E ae brds. 9 11 

n. y ose who ma fact 18 x 10 t green 11 12 957 d li ynn. white do 0 0 0 13 
BRICKS, &c ke use of | 16 x 8 n „ 9 12 5 A » in. by, 7 iu. do do. 48 i 7 0 945 6 
A os * in. ö 0. d 
Hard Stocks. Es. d. 27 6 12 6 8 . at 6d. to 9d. per inte 2 11 6 0 Il 6 
VV = TILES : JOISTS ea than zins 
rizzles gside, in ri est plai ° STS, š 

Facing Stocks 113 0 ts ip oe tiles. 42 a GIRDERS, &c. 

Shippers 2120 „ > Best B alley tiles per 1000 I 

Fl 5 e 21 7 n D rosely tiles 3 7 ye at rly. depôt Roll n London, 

Red Wir Cate 1 10 8 » . ” i Omenil 5 50 0 per 1000 „ ae 5 Steel Joists, ordi Railway 5 

e 99 1 —ͤ—ũtᷣBDeͥ 8 n ina * 

Best Fareham Red 113 0 5 at railway deps Best Eee tiles % 0 T » á » Compound Ps pier E ry Es. d. ae ton, 
est Red Pressed 3 12 0 dd 55 pot brindled d brown, or per doz. oo 97 sections ers, ordi eee g 8. d. 
Ruabon Fuci 1 ” 55 Do. Orn o. (Edwards W Angles, Tees and Channels — 750 

Best B neing 5 0 ” Hi amental do ) 19 6 per 1000 n s and Channels, ordi- 2 
S lue Pressed 0 p Va VVK 0 n Fl ury sections els, ordi- 8 9 5 

55 taffardshire s i à 70 a 550 ev tiles 3 „ ar aS 0 per d 45 27 8 9 Plates . %%% „„ „„ „„ „„ 46 7 17 0 

Bes Bullnose .... 4 0 » t Red orMottled Stafford 3 0 2. „ ua Iron Column: 8 69 — 817 
est Stourbri n 10 0 * shire ed Stafford 57 * includi sand Stau. oh 5 0 6 
Fi ir ridge ry) . rT} D do. (Peak 97 ng ordinary e ions eo 8 15 0 

GL ire Bricks. . 4 8 0 * i O. i do es) e 51 9 per 1000 dd patterns... 7 6 

5 ” ks apes 5 51 6 „, PR | ee 1 ME e 
Ivo te and 2 | e za tiles 4 1 per doz p? 9 ROX— TALS. Per t : 

8 Glazed plai semary ” bard 3 8 ' f 75 ay, Common Bars on, in London. 

H etchers ... 13 Best in tiles....... n i ” i Statrordsl —*—*ů 2 2 £ B. d. 
caders „ 5 o 0 ; Cane „ 48 0 per 1000 , 9 7 iire Croan e ao 7 5 0 £s. d. 

5 s, Bullnose, 00 * " D Va . sere. A pene 50 „ » St: ifonlelire e 5 7 * 

ate... i 25 lex tiles „ reer : Mild “ Marked 3 15 0 

Double Stirotchers 13 00 ; 25 Best i 3 one doz. 4 » oon 1 Bas Bars 10 0 0 8 5 0 
ouble Headers 0 0 , 5 D plain tiles, sand rund ” a ae Vfl 8 15 0 = 

9 ig and two e is x Do. pressed... Sue faced. 50 0 per 1 00 j And Galvanized. cic 9 5 0 9 5 0 

2 nds 15 i d 5 ere 47 6 75 = Sheet Iron upwards, CURI E 17 10 0 910 0 

0 Sides 0 0 ip ice 50 0 „. ; Ordi (Black)— ng to size and — 
one End and 227 š ley til 666666 è 4 0 ge ? oe nary sizes to 20 gauge.) 

Spl ays, Cham. 9 0 O 55 88 wie eer „ 3 9 doz. 0 57 97 ‘i 24 e — 9 15 0 

erred, 8. * * * r: Sh 6 10 15 aie = 
luint Ww 17 eet I z ; 0 

Best Di yped Salt 20 0 0 5 9 Deals: ; OOD. At a 27 ie Ga n K 1 12 5 0 = 

G best per sta Ty rdi 
lazed Stre » est 3 in. by lli ndard i sizes—6 ft. ordinary quali 
ers, and oe ” , by 9 in. and 17 in. and 4 in 8. d. E 8. 3 ft. to 20 g by 2 ft. to quality 

Quoins, nulls 12 0 0 5 Pati tiy 4 in „ teat 10 0 i d. Ordinary sizes to 22 2 g. and 24 f 12 15 0 
ami Flat yi el B: st 2 eer . — * 1 16 10 8 n g. 13 aor — 

Double Grien 14 0 0 2 os hae and 3 1 7 In. and 4 10 0 15 10 8 15 Tron, Gaile e ERAS 14 5 5 eon —_ 

9 Helos i 0 55 * tens: best 23 by 6 ee Rin. 1110 0 i inary sizes to 20 g. flat, best quality oon e 
ne Side and t see 0 * i rT) Deal y6.. 010 210 0 a j a aii 16 0 0 
End wo ry) ry] s: seconds 0 less t K. and 24g. 16 PRS — 

Two 810 sersoasspseo 15 0 0 a 30 Battens : 8 PPrrererrrerr rr rrr ry ioe 1 7 in. and iN Galvanised Corn 26 6 K. 9 ——2 18 0 0 ** — 

es and 52 Sin n lie 2 ane D 00] in. rdina gated Sheets— 0 

ae End . 15 0 » oe 2 in ie ree ad an bY 6 ic 010 0 ess thn best ry sizes6ft. tos ft. 12 a 
slays, Ch. * —* 0 7 7 Pore ESR in. and 2i . DY C in. . 9 0 1 Ce ** 55 22 g. K. 10 0 
be S n " pim Sawn Boards n. by 5 in. 0 910° aud 24g. 13 “eS 

Second ' oan 1400 * 55 Lin. und 14 are 810 0 9 10 a Bni iae ean. ft. hy 27 13 15 5 = 

hite $ n” 7 ; —— B 5 W ry 2 ft. == 

Dir E : ” 1 III.. 0 10 0 hate than est Soft Steel ze, and thicker 1115 0 

Fed canker 33 ca eects ec 100 ttens. Cut ail nn 26 g. 12 15 0 see = 

Tham hirer ae leš p neee Wnt miine Dirik At per load of 50 f i 90088 F = 
Thames 1100 Pit Sand 5. d. s than best. Seconds . rage specification) 4 1 as er 3 in., usual trade Be 0... 910 0 

5 Ain 7 3 per yard, deli 811 timber I in. t N 4 5 0 5 0 0 rus.) 
cs 60 y | elivered. | „ to 10 in. ye sae 8 #10 0 i LEAD, &c. 
. i 

227 Pitch-pine tiles Goa 9 8 . 2 15 K 3 15 0 Leap—Sheet, , Engli h, s ton, n rE 
. average) 3 5 0 3 0 0 Sol in coils 5 31b. and up 14 8 d. Sd 

3 15 0 Co pipe. e 14 15 eee — 

mpo pipe... . . e 17 5 0 was = 

6665 3 17 5 0 — 
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LEAD, &c.— (continued). 


Per top, in London. 
7 £ 8. d. BS a 25 e d. 
Vieille Tame N ton 27 0 0 . — 
eee oe ee „ 26 15 0 ee = 
onr Shoat w. o 0103. 
ng eseee Seen teseoas e LEZ] — 
92 Cescvecee a ge 0 0 113 coe = 
Copper nails Roerccncccconce DO 3 0 0 11 eee TAS 
Brass— 
Strong niga 6 %%% %%% %%% LL 0 0 10 eee = 
Thin ooeescccseses ry) 0 0 ll os — 
Tix—English Ingo 262% 90 0 1 at ee — 
e sees awe 0 0 3s — 
Tinmen’ Bi 60 %%% $9 00 8 vee — 
Blowpipe 6.6600 29 0 0 9 oe — 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. thirds ..............ccccceceee 11d. per ft. delivered. 
„% kourths 1 d. p i 
OZ. thirds 696565ꝗĩ2ĩũĩ5 „%, 0 iy) 29 
” fourths en beet cess eset secesce . 24d. 95 56 
OZ. a POCHCRCeHESeeeseeteBese e d 98 LL 
99 Q 52622266666 „„„„„6„ „„ „„ „ 6 60 98 LD 
OZ. thirds csere 6656 60 >i rT} 9° 
fourths ee ae R 
Fluted Sheet, 15 O2 ree 95 
7 y „ 8 ° 99 99 
å Hartley’s Rolled Piate . . it 5 a 
5 s 84 lad. „, 5 
27 57 99 ee „ p rT) 
OILS, &c. £ s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes . . . . .. .., per gallon 0 1 
” 55 IL ls.. asoseosoo e 75 0 1 8 
” 99 5 drums ............ 55 0 19 
Boiled 99 95 in ipes 5956995959 0 LL 0 1 8 
95 92 39 ls eoe eee 99 0 1 9 
® 99 Dp err 39 0 2 0 
Turpentine, In bartels e ê 57 o : 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 35 10 0 
est Linseed Oil Putt . percwt. 0 6 6 
Stockholm Tar.. . per barrel 1 12 0 
VARNISHES, &c. =o gallon. 
8. 2 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ................. PEEN 8890 0 8 0 
Pale Copal Oak. > 010 6 
perine Pale Elastic Oak. : 012 6 
Extra Hard Church Oak 010 0 
r nas n Oak, for seats of eo 
Fine E Elastic. x SSS 0b A 012 6 
perfine e Elastic Carriage 5 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple... 016 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copa... 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil... 110 
Eggshell Flatting Var nis. 5 018 0 
te Enamel ...........ccccccsscseccssccesee . 1 4 0 
Extra Pale Paper $ 012 0 
Best Ja Gold Size e ; 010 6 
Best Black Japan è 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain è 090 
Brunswick Black... r 086 
Portin EAr AE A ⁰ mm N O 016 0 
, .. : 010 0 
French and Brush Polish .............. 3 ‘ 010 0 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel., 6112, Gerrard. Telegrams, “The Builder, London.” 


THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME LXXXV. 
December, 1908) was given as a — oak 
naue of January 9 last. 

CLOTH CASES 125 ening the Numbers are now ready, price 


READING c CASES de th). th 
(Cloth), with Strt 9d. 
THE BIGHTY.FIFTH VOLUME Fine Bullder v ” (bound), 
engen, VOLUMES. oe eg Sins oto, wi 
on be sent to the 
bound at a cost of 38. 3 2 * 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ANIES, SALES BY 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &&., &c. 3 


Six lines, or under e 
TTT 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS APPRENTICE. 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVEETISEMEN TS. 
Bix lines or under . . . . . . . . . 4a, 6d, 
Rach additional Uns Os. 6d. 


Terms for e of Trade advertisements, and for front page, 
and other special positions, on application 13 855 Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 
FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) . Os. od. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


sere ttn tany ba pera ee Y7 
payable an 
Publis or “ 7E BUILDER,” Catherine Street, W won Ce 


Advertisementa fo are received 
LARERE o’olock p.m. on, THURSDAY, but “ Classification? 1 
HALP-PAST ONE p.m. on that day. a 
DAT. 7 noes bee by 


onl TERATIONS IN STANDING AD 

ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must . 
reach the 

TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 8 


LVE noon on WEDNES- 


The Publiaher 
MONIALS, A0. 8 mee responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI. 


Office in reply to advertisemen: 
. recommends that of the latter 1 


PERSONS adverti sing in ~ in “THE BUILDER” Replies 
addressed to the O Street, Covent Garden, WO hee 
charye, Letters Aef e 3 addressed vores = mar 
stamps are returned to an t gt eek after pe pu 


EDITION 
COLONIAL dic, Ee eg for FOREIGN and 


-READING CASES . 


) is, 


‘should bé addressed to . 


THE BUILDER. 
TENDERS. 


Communications for under this heading 
ditor” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. Pee Li 8. [N. B.— We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
atc or the buildi wher ; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the lowest 
ender-ts under 100J., 
and for special reasons.) 


* Denotes accepted. t Penotes provisionally accepted. 


BARNET.—For new post oiee, for nu offre of 


Works :— Credit old 
materials. 

Thompson & Co. .... ae. 0 0 . £25 0 0 
Webster & Cannon . 4,628 0 O . 5210 0 
C. Miskin & Sons.. 4,360 0 0 .. 12 0 0 
General Builders, Ltd. 4, 0 0 25 0 0 
J. Stewart. 4,219 0 0 .. 25 0 0 
S. Worboy ss 4,218 0 O .. 33 0 0 
Mallock & Parsons .. 4,199 0 0 30 0 0 
Oak Building Co. Ltd. 4,195 0 0 60 0 0 
A. E. Townsend .... 4,174 0 0 .. 2 0 0 
Hockley & Co...... . 4,048 0 0 48 0 0 
W. H. Hinkins...... 4,040 0 O .. 2010 0 
Shrouder & Matthews 3,986 20 .. 25 0 0 
W. H. Lorden & Son. 3,919 0 ́” .. 2 0 0 
F. G. Minter eee 7 0 0 ee — 
C. Ansell ..... weet os 00 .. 50 0 0 
W. H. Sharpe ...... 3,775 0 0 .. 55 10 0 
Foster Bros. 3,787 0 0 42 0 0 
G. Wiggs .......... 3,7 00 .. 51 0 0 
J. Shelbourne & Co... 3,7120 O .. 46 0 0 
Rowley Bros ; 00 .. 21 0 0 
A. W. Nash........ 3,648 0 O .. 55 0 0 
P. Banyard ........ 3,592 10 O .. 57 10 0 
F. & 1 Willmott .. 3,411 0 O .. 30 0 0 
BECKENHAM.—For the erection of new works, for 

Mr. H. Turney, at Clock House Beckenham. Mr. C. J. 

Kohler, architect, 56, Cheapside, E.C. :— 

T. Watt .... £4,800 0 0 F. W. Green £3,712 0 0 

T. Inkpen .. 4,150 0 0 W. Douns & 

Syme & Dun- . 3,655 0 0 
can 3,9 00T. W. Jones 3,533 00 

T. Inge 3,863 15 0| W. J. Norris 8.474 00 

W. Holt .... 3,800 0 0 T. G. Nicolls 

Colley & Sons 3,785 0 0 & Son? .. 8,346 8 6 

W. Renuick 3, 742 001 
BRENTFORD.—For construction of an underground 


public convenience, Kew Sucre: for the Urban District 
n 


Council. Mr. Nowell Parr, neer and Surveyor, 
Clifden House, Boston-road, Brentford :— 
Doulton & Co... £4,106 0| Wisdom Bros. £3,700 0 
W. J. Renshaw 3,979 0 Chambers Bros. 3,685 10 
Finch & Co. .. 3,977 0 A. & B. Hanson 3,681 0 
Jennings, Ltd... 3,953 0 B. 12 Nightin- 

J. W. rooking l 3, 807 0 gale 3,659 0 
G. H. Gibson = 8,859 OE. Wali N 3,630 0 
Soole & Sons 12500 OW. J. Dickens 3,590 0 
Perry Bros..... 8,777 0| Dorey Co., 

A. C. Heywood * 3,752 0 Brantford® . 8,498 0 
F. & H. F. Higgs! 3,725 0 


BRENTFORD.—For extension of wholesale produce 
market, Kew Bridge, for the Urban District Council. 


Mr. N owell Parr, engineer and surveyor, Clifden House, 
Boston-road, Brentford :— 


H. M. Patrick.... £50,120 | Mowlem & Co. .. £46,823 
J. W. Brooking .. 49,846 | B. E. Nightingale 46,815 
Messom & Sons 49,111 Soole & Sons .... 45,970 
F. & H. F. Higgs 48,975 | Wisdom Bros 44,675 
Pe Bros 47,549 | G. H. Gibson 44,269 
W. J. Dickens 47,630 | W. Wallis........ 44,000 
Perry & Co. 47,490 E. Wall ........ 48, 683 
A. & B. Hanson 47,182 Dorey & Co., 


Pethick Bros. .... Brentford .... 48,302 


47,166 

BRYNMAWR.—For alterations and renovation of 
Rehoboth Congregational Church. Messrs. Habershon 
& Fawckner, architects, 41, High-street, Newport :— 
8. 35 Davies & Sons £1,534 | J. „Jenkins; Bryn- 


T. 8. Foster 1,380 pate Sees £1,197 
J. ‘Mo rgaen 325 W. 3 Jewell & Sons 1,195 
O. 8. Morgan & D. W. Richards .. 1,193 

ö . 21, 250 | C. Shopland..... . 1,188 


CARDIFF.—For reconstructing No. 162, Bute-street, 
for Mr. M. Del Guerra. Mr. D. C. Salmond, architect, 


15, Queen-street, Cardiff :— 

G. Hallett .. £1,603 O|F. Couze 

J. H. Venning 1,423 0 on . £1,290 0 
C. Totterdell .. 1,387 16 


F. Small, Car- 
G. H. Elkington 1,304 0 diffe e LEE 00 „„ „ 1,250 0 
* CARLISLE. — For Cumwhinton reservoir, filters, 
mains, etc. (Contract No. 1), for the ration. 
Messrs. James Mansergh & Sons, engineers, 5, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, S.W. :— 
Morrison & Mason, Ltd. .... £176,089 16 8 


W. Scott & Middleton ...... 163,688 8 5 
T. Cook Starkey ..... e 158, 903 3 10 
J. Best „ 142,631 6 6 
J. Aird & Sous. 184,682 15 8 
W. Kennedy, Ltd., Partick*.. 120,377 19 3 
Bushby & Sous. 119,136 15 3 
R. C. Brebner & Co. ........ 114,562 4 3 
G., Mackay, &,Sons .......... 97,901 15 6 


DRIFFIELD.—For alterations to premises, No. 
64, Market-place, for Messrs Tate & Durrans.= Mr. J. 
Shepherdaon, arc architect, 15, Manor-street, Bridlington :— 
TA Booth .. 488 0 O C. W. Dry >... £814 12 0 
J. 425 0 0 H. Naylor, Drif- 

eeoe 362 0 0 feld.. (EEEE E]J 298 0 0 


W. Leason & Son 339 0 0 


EAST eee (Deron .—For stoneware pi pipe 
sewers, Peel-street, Brownlow-street, for 
the Urban District * Mr. F. A. Wiblin, surveyor, 
Town Hall, East Stonehouse :— 


R. T. Hortop & Co., Plymouth, Devon“. £235 6 0 5 


unless in some exeeptional cases 


793 
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EAST PECKHAM.—For reconstructing three Bran 


bridges, etc., for the Kent F Council. Mr. F. W 
Ruck, County Architect, Maidstone e- 
Thomas & Edge. 18 860. 0 0 
A. Fasey & Sons.............. 13,621 19 
T. Elmore & Son.............. 13,491 0 0 
Wallis & Sons, Ltd. e. 18,443 00 
A. E. Nunn § o2d25:0 baie seeese 13,171 0 0 
Jarvis & oon 12,488 0 
F. Miskia,-Ltd.,-Rochester® .... 11,988 18 Q _ 


ERITH —For additions and alterations tothe electr 
light station (Contract No. 6), for the Urban Distr 


Council. Quantities by Mr. W. Egerton, 12, Queen 
road, Erith :— 
F. 7. K. Tarvi & £2,780 0 Thomas & Edge £2,303 
G. H. Gunni 
3 2,665 15 & Sons...... 2,278 1 
F. 0. Minter 2,424 0 Foster Bros. .. 2,256 0 
J. Shelbourne & Friday & Ling, , 
5 2,376 0 15, The Nur 
Ennes Bros. 2,362 0 sery, Erith® 2,200 6 
B. E. Nightin- . G. Sharping- 
8 2,337 0 . 2,198 0 


ERITH.—For steel road bridge with brick and con- 
crete abutments, at Lower- road level crossing. for the 


Urban District Council. Messrs. Hawta to & Zeden, 
engineers, 9, Queen-street-place, London, 
Heenan & Froude, Ltd. ...... £14,302 15 6 
A. hafne 12,270 8 0 
Motherwell Bridge Co., Ltd. 11,154 1 8 
Lambert & Edwards ....... - 11,110 12 7 
G. Wimpey & co. 10,883 16 2 
J. B. Squire & ko . 10,655 13 0 
J. Shelbourne & Oo. 10,134 0 0 
Friday & Lit gg 10,091 19 10 j 
Muirhead, Greig, & Matthews.. 0, 963 8 10 
J. G. White & Co., Lt! d .. 9,927 3 10 
G. H. Gunning & Sons 8 9,800 0 0 
E. C. & J. Keay, Ltd. ........ 9,787 1 7 
A. Dixon & cpo. . . q 9,731 4 4 
G. Bell cave takaacenws . . . 9,697 0 0 
W. Kennedy .............-. - 9,647 15 1 
Enness Bros . 9,620 0 0 
kk „ 9,428 7 3 
E. Wood & ko. .. . 9,315 9 0 
A. Fasey & ko „ 9,082 8 10 
Mayoh & Haley............. „ 8,825 8 4 
Wilkinson Bros 8,686 0 0 
W. Pattinson & Sons, 50, Parila- 
ment-street, S.W.* ....... 8 38209 0 0 


EXETER.—For erecting new infirmary and alterations 
to existing infirmary at City Workhouse, for the Guar- 
dians. Mr. R. M. Challice, architect,14, Bedford-circus, 


Exeter :— 

R. Wilkins & Sons £14,489 | W. Brealy ...... £10,899 
Dart & Pollard... 13,300 | G. Herbert 10,616 
A. N. Coles ...... 12,080 | Westcott, Austin, 

W. G. Coles...... 11.491 & White 10,599 
W. E. Blake .... 11.830 | Ham & Pass more, 
ele & Son, Exeter’ ...... 10,514 


FARNBOROUGH (Rent. .—For the erectlon of a pair 
of cottages, for Mrs. Mr. Money Marsland, 
architect, 68, Great „ E. C.: 


W. Owen“ 


FIS HPON DS (Bristol). — For constructing a road and 
sewer (portion of Elmdale- road), for the Fishponds and 
nster Brick and Tile Co., Mr. W. Saunders, 
architect and surveyor, Rupert-chambers, Quay-street, 
Bristol. Quantities by the surveyor :— 
Wilkins & Gosling, Ashley-road, Bristol* .... £225 
[Lowest of eleven tenders. } 


GILLINGHAM (Norfolk).—For outbuildings, infants 
room, and cloak-rooms, for the Managers of Gillingham 
Hall Non-Provided Schools. Mr. Arthur Pells, F.S.L, 
architect, Beccles :— 

C. Kent £410 0 0 A. D. Boddy & 

J. W. Frost 395 0 0 Sooͤn £340 0 0 
C. C. Betts. 389 13 0 G. Johnson .. 309 38 9 
A. Hawes .... 352 18 6 J. Gaze, Carlton 

F. J. Allen.. 348 0 0] Colville’ .... 285 10 0 


HEADINGTON (Oxfordshire).— For main drainage 
works, Headington and Cowley, for the Headington 


Rural ron ar Council. Mr. H. Humphreys, 
engineer, 28, Victoria- street, Westminster 
Headington Parish. 
G. Horber, Rutland-road, East Ham*.. £4,756 15 9 


Cowley Parish. 
J. H. Macdonald, Talgarth, Breconshire“ £4,826 19 0 


LEMINdTON.—For erecting new church, for the 
Methodist New Connexion. Mr. B. R. Irvin, ‘architect, 
58, Avenue-road, Gateshead. A by architect 


W. Hall .... £1,321 4 2 Davlson & 
T. Harver . 1, '264 7 10 Bolam .... £1,237 19 6 
H. Maughan 1,247 2 6 J. Browell . 1,236 93 
P. Thirlwell & E. & A. Storey 1,180 0 7 
Son, Ben- T. & J. White 1,183 8 8 
well - on - 
Tyne“. 


1,238 1 0 
(Without painting and glazing.) 


LONDON.—For repeving works, New Tothill-street, 
Westminster, for the Westminster City Council :— 
Limmer Asphalte Co.“ 8. d. 
2-in. as phalte on 6- in. concrete, per square yard 12 0 
6 to 1 cement concrete, including exca vation, 
per cubic !! 18 0 
asphalte, hacking over and floating, with 
2 to 1 p. c. concrete, 1 in. thick, to new levels 10 0 


LONDON. — For repairs (cleaning, etc.) at 
nineteen underground able conveniences in the, City of 
Westminster, for the Westminster City Council 1 
T. W. Haylock.. £3805 0 0/8. & 8. Dunn .. £165 5 0 
T. Coulthard.... 208 2 0 Love & Co. TC 158 0,0 
J. R. Sims 186 7 0 J. D. Hobson§.. 150 2. a3 
§ Tender informal, 
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COMPETITIONS., CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, $c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
N cor Work. By whom Required. Premiums. 5 
t 
Mortuary and Columbarium............ .......... | Hampstead Borough Council.. Not stated ...... . Gas een ͤ eae sso . Sept. 3 
Library for Townhead ........... e ......... | Glasgow Corporation ............ | Not Stated ................ „ CCC No date. 
Library for Pollokghieldsss s do. M / sc cae eh cuca few) do. 
CONTRACTS. 
N k or Materials. By whom Advertised. Tenders to 
ature of Work or y whom Adve Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by | be delivered 
Machine Tools, Shafting, Gearing, etc. ............ Glasgow Corporation ............ Office of Public Works, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow .......... June 25 
Engineers’ Hand Tools and Furnishings for Workshops do. do. do. 
Six Houses, Kingswood-road, Prestwich .......... 1 & Industrial Soc., Ltd. | At Offices, Warwick - street, Prestwich .......... C do. 
Ayr District Asylum Hospital J E aia ire County Council.......... J. B. Wilson, Architect, 92, Bath-street, Glasgow .............. do. 
Scavenging Parish of Cockerton ..............005. Darlington R.D.C. ...........06. J. Robinson, Sanitary Inspector, Union Offices, Darlington...... i do. 
Harehills United Meth. Free Church, Ashley-rd., Leeds! j= —........ H. Ascough Chapman, Arch., Prudential- -buildings, Park-row, Leeds , do. 
Po Conveniences, West Orchard .............. Coventry e Works Committee J. E. Swindlehurst, City Engineer, St. Mary's Hall, Coventry. “i June 27 
r bee ae ene do. do. 
Telephonic Installation at Hospital. Aikin-street.... | Warrington Health Committee . A F. V. L. Mathias, Borough Electrical Engineer, en Warrington do. 
Additions, etc.. Minshall Vernon National Schooli ..{ = — ........ J. Cawley, Architect, Central-chambers, Northwich ............ | do. 
Fireclav, Retorts, Bricks, et. Carlisle Gas Committee .......... W. J. Smith, Engineer, Gasworks, Carlisle .................... do. 
Tiled Dadoes at Municipal SchoolnSssss. Manchester Education Committee.. | Offices in Deansgate, Manchester ........ cc ccc ccc cece ccceccce do. 
Timber for Handicraft Centres do. do. do. 
Woodpaving, Goswell-road.. 0... eee cee eee Finsbury Borough Council ........ Borough Surveyor, Finsbury Town Hall, Rosebery-avenue, E.C... do. 
Concreting, Devonshire-street Council School Salford Education Committee .... H. E. Stelfox, A. R. I. B. A., 6, Princess-street, Manchester | do. 
Direct Current Electricity Meter Radcliffe 1 D. ee eciwe es S. Mills. Clerk, Council Offices, Radcliffe, Lanes Ao. 
Switchboards and Temporary Gear Rochdale Corporation ............ Lacey, Sellar, & Leigh, Eng'rs., 2, Queen Anne's-gate. Westminster da, 
Electricity Cables nns Edinburgh Corporation Resident Electrical Engineer, 5. Dew ar-place, Edinburgh........ | do. 
Plant House, Victoria Park, Waterloo, Lancs. .... | Waterloo U.D.C. ................ F. Spencer Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo ............ do. 
Cottage at Carlbury, Piercebridge ...........0000. Rt. Hon. Lord Barnard .......... At the Office, Sawmills, Staindrop 232277 dene: hua Share O E 10. 
Renewing Slating, etc., at Work house Canterbury Guardians G. Smith. Architect, 34, Station- road oe Canterbury ........ do. 
Street Works, Park-lane, Chad well.. Ilford U. D.· . e H. Shaw, Surveyor, Town r es beso oe eae bites da. 
Fencing, Goodmayer Recreation Ground .......... do. do. do. 
Electric Light Wiring InstallatiockL¶L¶ns rane ee Borough Council ........ M. W. Jameson, Borough Engineer, 15, Great Alie-street, EK. June 28 
Drain and Footpath, Brighton-road ............6- Godalming Town Council ........ J. H. Norris, Borough Surveyor, Godalming .................. do. 
Painter Work, George Heriot’s School, et.. George Heriot’s Trust ............ Mr. Anderson, Superintendent of Works, 20, York-place, Edinburgh do. 
Painting, Paperhanging. etc., at Homes Plymouth Incorporat'n of Guardians | W. Adams, Clerk, 13, Princess-square, Plymouth .............. do, 
Private Improvement Works in Passages.......... Bootle Corporation .......e.e0eee | Borough Engineer's One . atlas acte.ae eas do. 
Two “ National” Independent Dome-top Boilers .. | Brighton Guardians .............. B. Burtield, Clerk, Parochial Offices, Brighton | do. 
Paving with Soft Wood Part of Seven Sisters-road.. | Stoke Newington Borough Council W. F. Loveday, Boro’ surv., Town Hall, Milton-rd., Stoke Newington ' do, 
Otħees, Kington. ss whieh oleh wes Old Radnor Trading Co., Ltd. .... , C. Stuart Delfosse, Architect, Kingn tens ers es | do. 
3.200 yds. of 18-in. Diameter Cast-Iron Pipes Glasgow Corporation A. Wilson, Gas Engineer, 45, John- street, Glasgow p do. 
2,700 yds. of Trench Work, ettee i. cece do. o. do. 
Lead-Covered and Armoured Cables St. Pancras Borough Council...... Chief Clerk, Electricity Department Offices, 57, Pratt-street, N.W. do. 
Arc inf do. do. do. 
Technical and Secondary Schools .....sasoseseseo Chorlev corporation e Cheers & Smith, Architects, 24, Richmond - terrace, Blackburn. June 29 
Painting Buildings at Sewage Work Salford Corporat ion Borough Engineer s Office, Town Hall, Salford !l!‚l‚l‚l esasss do. 
Cast-Iron Pipes and Valves at Sewage Works do. do. 
Thirty-four Houses at Trele wis „ Messrs. Lewin. T. Roderick, Architect, 50, Glebeland, Mert? ooak do. 
Three Houses at Glasne vin St. Vincent de Paul Orphanage.... Hague & McNamara, Architects. 50, Dawson- st., Dublin do. 
Reception House at Baird- street Glasgow Corporation ............ | A. B. M Donald, City Engineer, 64, Cochrane-st., Glasgow ...... do. 
Whinstone Boundary Walls, Hospital Site, Gateside | Greenock, etc., Hospital Committee | C. Macculloch, Town Clerk, Greenokkk4kk˖d else. do. 
Painting. etc., St. Michael's C'h, Ashton- under- Ene sae T. J. Barlow, Hon. Sec., Athol House, Fraser-st., Ashton-und’r-Lyne 10. 
Nine W ater-Closets. etc., Giles- square, Richmond- road Leeds Corporation City Engineer’ s Office, Municipal-buildings, Leeds F | do. 
Stone Steps, Kerbing, Channelling C Blackpool Highways Committee .. J. S. Brodie, Borough’ Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool ........ do. 
Painting, etc.. Woolwich Infirmary, etc., Plamstead | Woolwich Guardians ............ The Steward’ G i Gi ho ws ee eA a OS Poe bean | do. 
Making-up Oak-avenue, Enfle lll Enfield U.D.C. ........ „ R. Collins, Surveyor, Public Offices, Enfield .................. do. 
Making-up Part Alma-road, Ponders End.......... do. do. do. 
Direct-current Motors ........ cece cece cece ev onee Manchester Electricity Committee | F. E. Hughes, Sec., Electricity Dept., Town Hall, Manchester .. June 30 
Motor Sertens bee ieee ewes do. do. do. 
Low-pressure Cables ........... cece reece ec ences do. do. do. 
Cable Troughing (Iron and Wood).............0.. do. do. do. 
Bitumen and Box Compounddaaaaueu . do. do. do. 
Valve Rods and Copper Wire Screens, Talla Scheme | Edinburgh & District Water Trustees W. A. Tait, C. E., 72a, George-street, Edinburgh .............. do. 
Steel Joists, and Collars, Talla Scheme ............ do. do. do. 
Alnwickhill Filters Extension do. do. do. 
Repaving Manchester-roauuaaalalkilᷣêͤoͤͤͤ— Worsley U. D.C.... . Surveyor, Public Offices, Hilton-lane, Walkde nnn do 
Bank House, Ballyhannis, co. Mayohhuõůõůõumnn n Directors of Ulster Bank.......... W. H. Stephens & Son, Donegal-square North, Belfast do. 
Painting in Recreation Grounds. Withington U.D.C. ............. . | A. H. Mountain, Surveyor to Council, Town Hall, West Didsbury do. 
54 yds. of 18-in. Syphon under Chorlton Brook .... do. do. do. 
Street Works, Duke- street and Baguley- street Droylsden U. D. CCC. .......... |C Hill, Surveyor, 10, Ashton- road, Droyls den do. 
Stoneware- pipe Sewer at Edenfleld, et e. Ramsbottom U. D. Cc. J. T. Diggle & Son, Engineers, 14, Victoria-street, Westminster, S. W. do. 
BIOT- 45 we roa P ..... | Bomb., Baroda, & C. India Ry. Co. ood, Sec., Gloucester House, Bishopsgate-st. Without, E. C. do. 
5} miles c.c. Watermai nass Fareham U. D. CCCOw.. W. Butler, Engineer, Council Offices, Quay-street, Fareham ... do. 
Cast-Iron Plates, etc., in Gangway to Condenser Bay | Manchester Electricity Committee. | F. E. Hughes, Sec. , Electricity Department, Town Hall, Manchester do. 
Silencer and Drain Work in Yard ..........cecees do. do. do. 
| Gangways in Boiler House No. 22 re do. do. do. 
Stone Bridge at Brushford, over the Avon ........ Totnes R. D. CC. n R. Tucker, Highway Surveyor, Hazard, Tetn es do. 
Rebuilding Lumb Bridge, Fawfieldhead .......... Leek R. D CW. Union Offices, Russell-street, Leek... g cw ce cc eee do. 
Steam Rollis ise es aed . | East Sussex County Council ...... F. J. Wood, County Survey or, Count Wee Holl, Lewes July 1 
Iron Fire-escape Staircases at Workhouse.......... Windsor Guardian... P. Lovegrove, Clerk, 3, Park-street, Windsooer᷑rr do. 
Hotel and Premises at Caerau, near Maesteg ......]) = «ss werveeccs P. J. Thomas, Architect, Station-hill, Bridgend FC do. 
Dwelling-house, Crof tz e 5 C. C. Doig; Architect, Ea ggnssssssssss de do. 
Churchyard Boundary Wall, Ainderby Steeple r Churchwardens, Ainderby Steeple Vicarage, Northallerton ...... do. 
Tramway Generating Plant (Two Contracts) ...... Exeter Corporation H. D. Munro, City Electrical Engineer, unicipal Offices, Exeter do. 
Steam Dy I)) 8 Rochdale Corporation ............ Lacey, Sellar, & Leigh, Eng'rs., 2, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster do. 
Roof. Manorhamilton Parish Chure nnn... ew wee J. Nixon, Hon. Sec., Sele’t Ves., The Stores, Manorhamilton, Ireland do. 
Alterations, etc., Bible Chr'tian Chpl, High Bickingto nnn W. Gooding, High Bickington. Devon 55. sieea ³ / woke es do. 
Alterations, etc., Six Cottages, Station-Td., Kenfig Hill . Mason's Arms, Kenfig Hill. Wales do. 
New Coastguard Buildings, Cliffe Creek, nr. Gravesend Admiralty ............ e Director of Works Department, 21. Northumberland- avenue, W. C. do. 
New Coastguard Buildings at Boscastle..........0. do. Superintending Civil Engineer H.M. . Devon port do. 
Supply of Materials, et.. . Ealing Town Council ............ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ealing, HK kkw. 
400 tons of Cast-Iron Pipes Glasgow Corporat in J K. Sutherland, Engineer, Water Depart., 45, John-st., Glasgow July 2 
Cast-Iron Gas Condenser, etc., New Wortley Works Leeds Gas Committee ............ R. H. Townsley, Manager, Gas Offices, East- rade, Leeds do. 
Altera., etc., Police Bdgs., Wath, Melmerby, nr. Ripon N. Riding County Council ........ W. H. Brierley, County Architect, 13, Lendal, York............ do. 
Overhead Cranes, Lifting Tackle, eta... The A GLA Oger kN ne .. . . | County Hall, Spring- -gardens, $ JVP do. 
Pair of Police Cottages at Bognor ................ West Sussex County Council ...... | W. McIntosh, County Surveyor, 22, Worthing-road, Horsham.. do. 
Additions to Elementary Schools at Middle Rasen.. | Lindsey County Council .......... | Scorer & Gamble, Architects, Bank Street-chambers, Lincoln .... do. 
Additions to Elementary Schools, Ashby Puerorum do. do. da. 
Brick Abutments, Road Work, etc., Ford, Harlow.. Essex County Council „ P. J. Sheldon, Surveyor, Chelmsford.. E 6666 do. 
Storage Reservoir, etc., Glenquey Burn...... ... . e | Dumiermline ee Committee)}e. W. R. Copland, C. E., Engineer, Glasgow J 8 $ quy 4 
Main Conduit from Glendevon to Milesmark do. 0. 
Main Conduit from Saline to Redcraigs..... ree 95 do. do. 
2.500 to 3,000 tons of Purifying Line. ....... | Sheffield United Gaslight S . | H. Thomas, Manager, Commercial- street, Shefflellddd do. 
Alterations to Boundary Walls at Cemetery........ Chester-le-Street Burial Joint Comt. Superiutendent’s Office, Ropery-lane, Chester-le- street Sa do. 
Electricity Mete sss ees ....... | Heston and Isleworth U. D. CC.. o J. and J. S. Enright, Engineers, 68, Lincoln's-Inn- flelds, W. C. do. 
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CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
Tenders te 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by be delivered 
Painting, ete., Schoolnlnsss . .... | Handsworth Education Committee T. H. Moon, Sec., Education Offices, Soho Hill, Handsworth .... July 4 
Painting, Colouring, etc., Schools ...... e Salford Corporation .............. | Director of Education, Chapel street, Sal fore eens do. 
CCF J)%%;;ͤͤTT̃ x .... Arundel Town Council............ | E. F. Farrington, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Arundel do. 
Reading Room and Hall, Queenstown, Ireland. | Young Men's Society ........ .. . . 8. F. Hynes, Architect, 21, South Mall, Cork. We do. 
Residence, The Knoll, Shepley, Huddersfield ldi : E. W. Lockwood, Architect, Huddersfield ............ e do. 
Granite, Tar, Macadam, ete Waltham Holy Cross U. D. COC. | W. Turner-Streather, Highbridge-street, Waltham Abbey do 
Alterations, Painting, etc., No. 15, South-street .... | Dorchester Conservative Club .... F. T. Maltby, Architect and Surveyor, Dorchester do. 
Reconstruction of 150 Railway Waggons .......... Glasgow Corporation . D. M'Coll, City-chambers, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow ........ do. 
“Sewage Works, Painter’s-lane, Enfield ............ Cheshunt U.D.C. ......... ... . A. C. Lee, Clerk, Manor House, Cheshunt .......... Cece tee ens do. 
Repairs, Bloomfield Council School. : | Tipton U. D. COO. . A. Long, Architect, 21, New-street, West Bromwich............ July 5 
High-speed Engine, Portrau Asylum, near Donabate | Richmond District Asylum........ Asylum Offices, Grangegorman, Dublin.............eceesee008 2 do. 
Eskdalemuir Observatory Works (First Contract). | Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc. | W. T. Oldrieve, Architect, 3, Parliament-square, Edinburgh .... |, do. 
Free Library at Clitheroe... .... 0.0... ccc cc ec eee , | Clitheroe Corporation S. Butterworth & Duncan, Architects, Rochdale ....... ‘ea wee do. 
23 miles of 9-in. Sewer, near Baldock .......... .. | First Garden City, Ltd. .......... G. R. Strachan, Engineer, 7, Victoria-street, Westminster ...... do. 
Two Oil or Gas Engines and Dynamo ............ Penrith U. D. Cee... . . . | G. Wainwright, Clerk, Public Offices, Penrith, Cumberland. do. 
Switchboard and Boostes . do. do. co. 
Storage Battery ............. 52 2 „ „46 „6 . 2 5 6 6 6 „ „ „0 do. do. do. 
Mains .......... er Renee N do. do. do. 
*Roadmaking Work ccc cece cc cu ccccce Tottenham U.D.C. ..... ......... | Council’s Engineer, 712, High-road, Tottenham, N. ............ do. 
*Erect’n of Covered Shelters, Infirmary, Brook-st., 8.E. | Lambeth Guardians........ ...... | Guardians’ Offices, Brook-street, Kennington-road, S. EEE. July 6 
Street Improvement at Back- lane Chiswick U. D. CCC. ....... | Je Barclay, Surveyor, Town Hall, Chiswick.......... errr do. 
Excavating Trenches, Laying Pipes, etc., Brook’s-lane do. do. do. 
Painting, etc., at Schools ............cccccecceeee do. do. do. 
Wall at Sewage Disposal Workků e do. do. do. 
Four Cast-Iron Hot-water Storage Tanks for Baths Glasgow Corporation ............ Office of Public Works, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow .......... do. 
> Artesian Well, East Dulwich .......,............ Camberwell Guardians..... 3 W. M. Binney, 53, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8. M.. do. 
Public Conveniences, Mitchell- street. Glasgow Corporation ............ Office of Public Works, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow .......... July 7 
Stores, Gas Department ....................000. Salford Corporation ............ .. | W. W. Woodward, Engineer, Bloom-street, Salford .......... a do. 
Hotel, etc., Argoed, Mon............ e P. L. Lloyd ..... . ..... | B. J. Francis, Architect, Abergavenny g shisha do. 
Additions, etc., to Glenburgie Distillery, Forres ew eee C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgiů i. eee neee ee do. 
Organ Chamber and Vestry. St John's Ch., Ripon..{| ..... C. Hodgson Towler, F.S.A., Architect, The College, Durham .... do. 
1,000 tons of Granite Metalling ........... is Newmarket U. D. Ge... S. J. Ennion, Clerk, Deva-chambers, Newmarket ........ „ July 8 
œ Glazed Drain Pipes . . . | County Borough of Brighton. . | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brightoenenn . q ö . do. 
New Sorting Office, Winchmore Hill, )). | H.M. WOrk ass q e H. M. Office of Works, Storey's-gate, Westminster, S. W. do. 
Painting and Decorating Council Schools .... | Ipswich Education Committee .... E. T. Johns, Thoroughfare, Ipswich ........... eer eee July 9 
Road Bridge of Two Spans at Howford, Nairn .... | Nairn County Council. .... . . | P. M’Farlane Cram, C.E., Albert-street, Nairn .......... Sends o. 
Stones for Repair of Highways Seer oes e te EEE Luton R.D.C. 6 „6 „4 „„ „ „6 „ „6 „„ „ „6 „660 B. B. Franklin, Surveyor, 21, Market-hill, Luton eee e Re aia e do. 
House and Shop at Blaenyffoof n , E A T. Luke, Post Office, Blaenyffossy, R.S.O. 0. e do 
Two Portable Electric Gantry Cranes, Queen's Quay Belfast Harbour Commissioners.... W. A. Currie, Secretary, Harbour Office, Bel fate . . . July 11 
Harbour Works, Invergordon ............ %% VM Re ede, E R G. Gordon & Co., Engineers, Inverness do. 
Underground Telephone Pipes, ete. .............. Manchester Corporation ...... ... . | City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester e do. 
Twenty Dust Vans and Twenty Slop Vans ........ | Bethnal Green Borough Council . R. Voss, jun., Town Clerk, Church- row, Bethnal Green, K... do. 
toe yds. Cast-Iron Wate e | Nowark R.D.C........ s.s.s... | He Walker & Son, Engineers, eee King-st., Nottingham ao. 
eter House eevnes 666695922 „4 6 666 9224 . do. f 0. 0. 
Water-Tube Boilers ........c.cceccecccccececes. | Handsworth U. D. CCC. | He Ward, Clerk, Council House, Handsworth, Birmingham...... do 
Engines and Dynamos P T do. do, ö do. 
Overhead Hand Travelling Crane „„ f do. do. do. 
Storage Batte 65 2552 %%% %„%„„%„„„„„„„„„„„„„ „ „ „ „6 6 do. do. do. 
c Lamps and Posts. l do. do. - do. 7 
Switchboard and Booster3 ...........ccc0ceccece do. do. do. i 
New School at Henshaw-street .........ess...... | Stretford Education Authority .... | E. Woodhouse, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester do. 
*Sewage Works, Greyhound-lane, Streatham ..... ... | Wandsworth Borough Council .... Surveyor's Offices, 215, Fulham High-road, S.W. .............. do. 
*Foundation of New Road at Wood Green.......... The Company ....... covcceseees | Vigers & Co., 4, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, E. CCC. do. 
Manilla Roplfep e Birkenhead Corporation Manager's Office, Woodside Ferry, Birkenheaad July 12 
Private Street Works, Rigby-ro au Southampton Corporation J. A. Crowther, Boro’ Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton do. 
Fire Brigade Hose Carriadde md Dundee Town Council............ Firemaster, Central Station, Dundee........ ap ecard . do. 
New Baths, etc. at Caterham Asylum ............ MAB oo ]] 8 Office of the Board, Embankment, E. e.... do. 
*Porter’s Lodge, Discharge Block, etc., Hos., Mortlake Barnes U. D. Ce... 0e Council's Engineer, High-street, Mortla'see . sees do. 
Pumping Machinery (Contract No. .. Derby Corporation .............. J. Mansergh & Sons, Engineers, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. Jug 18 
800 yda, of Brick Culvert, 3 ft. 6 in. diameter Newcastle-under-Lyme Corporation Willcox & Raikes, Engineers, 63, Temple-row, Birmingham ... 0. 
Screening Chamber, Pump Well, and Engine House 0. do. do. <j 
Diversion of Lyme Brook and Roadway .......... do. do. do. 
Bacteria Beds and Laying Out, etc., Irrigation Area do. do. 5 do. f 
*Making-up Paving & Sewering. Clancarty-rd., Sec. II. Fulham Borough Council Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, S. W. do. 
»New Coastguard Buildings at Weybourne, Norfolk .. Admlira ltr Admiralty Office, 21, Northumberland- avenue, W. Coe. July 15 
Hydraulic Machinery, New Dock Works, Avonmouth | Bristol Docks Committee ........ W. W. Squire, Engineer, Cumberland-road, Bristol. July 25 
Car Shed Buildings ........... scececccesccoees. | Johannesburg Council............ Mordey & Dawbarn, Engineers, 82, Victoria-street, Westminster. July 29 
Bridge Over Railway at Twist-street....... e do. do. do. 
*Improvements at Shire Ball. Essex County Council ............ F. Whitmore, Architect, Duke-street, Chelmsford .........c000- quy 21 
* Erection of a Police Station O. do. 0. 
Five Houses at Murrell Hill..... SSeS etree!  —«-Weieiang er Ryan & Co.’s, Devonshire-street, Carlisle..... C No date. 
One House in Thirlwell-terracce d. 5 do. do. 
Cemetery Lodge S wia aa wakes Burtonwood Parish Council ...... Clerk’s Office, White House, Burtonwo0d........sccccccccccess do. 
Paper Lead-Covered Cables Newport County Borough ........ H. Collings Bishop, Town Hall, Newport........... e do. 
Timber for Manual Instruction Centres Birmingham Education Committee | Education Department, Edmund-street, Birmingham .......... do. 
Pair of Steel Dock Gates, Hull Central Dry Dock ..|  —_... .aaeee G. K. Waghorn, Contractor’s Office, Humber-street, Hull do. 
Wood Paving Works ..............000. eS aes .. | Paddington Borough Council...... | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington, W......... sabe alates do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. l 
Building Surveyohhchhh¶nnnnnnn 4 3 Derbyshire Education Committee.. Not Stateeet'evruUukh lh. e . June 30 
Quantity Surveyor............ FFF en , 8 (See Advertisement this Issue) ............... CREST CE eins July 4 
* Assistant Civil Engineer ..... 3 9 Civil Service Commissioners ...... Not Stated 0... .. ccc cc ce cent eenee CCC July 7 
Archie oer te rer .. | Heston & Isleworth U. D. Edn. Com. | 300}. per annum............. SoG Stach One aan e naa July 8 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 
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TENDEES.—Continued from page 703. 
LONDON.—For paving Warwick-place west mews, 
for the Westminster City Council. Total area about 


ds. su Ld — 
ZEN y r Per yd. super. 
8 d. 


French Asphalte Oo. ....... e 11 6 
Limmer Asphalte Paving Co. ........ 12 0 
London Asphalte Co.* ......... ..... 11 0 


Trinided Lake Asphalte Co. ....... - 11 0 


LONDON. — For new premises, Rochester-row, West- 
minster, for Messrs. W. Morris & Co. Mr. Arthur Keen, 
architect, 4, Raymond - buildings, Gray’s-inn, W. C.: — 
W. Johnson & Co... £9,895 | Patman & Fother- 


Martin, Wells, & Co. 9,873 ingham ..... . . . £9,173 
J. Barker & Co. .. 9, 650 J. Carmichael .... 9,160 
H. Roffey ......- . 9,568 | Higgs & Hill. 8,984 
J. Longley & Co... 9,549 | Battley, Sons, & 
Holliday & Green- Holmes ........ 8,847 
Wood ... 9,249 | Dove Bros. ...... 8.585 


Mattock Bros. .... 9, 236 A. J. Bateman .. 8,534 
F. G. Minter...... 9,179 


LONDON. — For roadworks, Coppett's-road, Mus well 
Hill, for the Town Council of Borough of Hornsey. 
Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. :— 


J. A. Dunnore £5,646 19 I. Adams .. £4,323 5 11 


R. Ballard, Harvey, Bros., 
Lid. . 4,975 16 0 25, Victorla- 
D. R. Paterson 4,812 0 0 street, 
W. Griffiths & 8.W.* .... 8,043 0 0 


Co. ...... 4,784 18 0 


LONDON.—For the construction of new river appli- 
ance for the London County Council :— 


Pumps, Including Stop-Valve on Each Pump, and 
Monitors with Sluice Valves. 

Shand, Mason & (co.. 2,018 
Merryweather & Sons, Ltd. £1,640 
Suction*and Delivery Pipes, Steam and Exhaust Pipes, 

Valves, etc., as per Specification, including Fitting 

at Wyvenhoe of Pumps and Gear. 
Merry weather & Sons, Shand, Mason & Co. £658 
E £752 | Forrestt & Son, Ltd. 600 


LONDON. For making - up carriage way of Woodlawn- 
road (Section III.), for the Fulham Borough Council. 
8 Wood, Borough Surveyor, Town Fulham, 


Roadway. 
D. R. Paterson £550 0 0; F. Fowles” .... £480 0 0 
J. Mears ...... 502 0 0| E. Parry & Co. 48000 
H. J. Greenham 500 0 0 G. W. Wimpey 
B. Nowell & Co. 493 0 0 & Co. . 480 0 0 


Footways. 
Harvey Bros. ats stone)........ . .. ꝗ .. 4170 8 0 
Harvey Bros. (imperial stone) ............ 149 16 3 


Harvey Bros. (Victoria stone) ..... rer A 
Harvey Bros. (patent adamant stone)...... 141 00 
Borough Surveyor (clinker flags .. 120 0 0 
l Stone Co. (imperial stone) 
J. Ellis & Co., Ltd. (indurated stone)...... 117 15 0 
F. Fowles (patent Alexandra stone). 116 15 0 
Croft Granite, Brick, & Concrete Co., Ltd. 


(Croft adamant flags) ee e e 113 00 
Harvey Bros. (2-in. shap stone) .......... 105 15 0 
H. J. Greenam m E — 
D. R. Paterson§ ........ 3 . — 


t No deposit. § No deposi 
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LONDON.—For making-up earringeway of Mac- 
murdo-road, Fulham, for the Fulham Borough Council. 
Mr. F. Wood, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Fulham, 
S.W. :— 

Roaducty. 


D. R. Paterson: £573 19 2] J. Mears: £525 00 
G. W. Wimpey E. Parry & Co. 520 0 0 

& Co. eens 530 0 0 H.J.Greenhamt 515 0 0 
B. Nowell & Co. 525 0 0 F. Fowles® .. 00 

Footways., 

Imperial Stone Co., Ltd. (imperial stone) t:. £111 0 0 
Borough Surveyor (clinker flags). 110 OO 
J. Ellis & Co. (indurated stone) .......... 105 15 0 
Croft Granite, Brick, & Concrete Co., Ltd. 

(Croft adamant flags)? VV 99 0 0 

t No deposit. 

LONDON. —For conversion of ground floor and 

basement, No. 2, Highburv- place, into offices. Messrs. 


Wagstaff & Sons, architects, Highbury Corner, X.: 


„ cunt ec scar ded dew cae ees 8563 0 
Wont ners Pests z 517 0 
noberts . Decorative .. 35 10) 457 10 
Goodman Aa ini ka 115 421 18 
sture f Habt .. 0 0] ay o 


NESS (near Nuonington, orks. 9 — — For a steal lattice 
girder bridge, 50-ft. span. over river Rye. at Ness, for 
the Kirbymoorside Rural Distriet Council. Mr. J. E. 
Parker, C. E., Post Office-chambers, . 


Tyne :— 
S. Parsons & Co., Ltd.. Horton Iron- 


works, Bradford 
SUTTON COLDFIELD.—For erecting a new town 
hall and fire brigade station in King Edward-square, 
Yor the Corporation. Messrs. Mayston & Eddison, 
architects, 7, Great James-street, Bedford-row, London. 
Quantities by Mr. Max Clarke :— 


T. Elvino, Nagen-road, Soho- hill, 
Birminghams n ee ere E £10.100 
SUTTON COLDFIELD.—For n new town hall, ete.. 


Sutton Coldfield. Mr. W. A. H. Clarry, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield :— 


Turville & J. Parnell & 

Son £13.059 0 0 Sons. 211.041 0 0 
F. L. Jones 12.326 00 W. Hopkins 11.000 0 0 
A. N. Coles. 12,250 00 T. Teowe & 
ry Rawbot- Sons. . . . . . 10.997 0 0 

ham 11.875 00 Whitchouse & 

J. Barnsley $ Sons 10.923 0 0 
nn 11,798 0 0 J. E. Jobnson 
8 n & & Co. 10,877 0 0 
sane led 11,726 00 Go wing & N 
Sire & = Ingram .. 10,874 0 0 

Hill .. . ... 11.610 0 0 J. Bowen & 

Whittall & | Son aes 10.797 0 0 

Sona . 11.300 0 0 W. Moss & 

White & Sons 11.534106 Some. . . . . 19.767 0 0 
W. Sapeote.. 11.387 0 0 J. E. Moor- 
I. Willcock & ons .. 10.755 0 9 

Co. .. 11.337 0 0 W. H. Gibbs 10.65% 0 0 
A. E. Goff. 11.286 9 7 C. Wright .. 10,430 0 0 
R. Fenwick, J. Dallow & 

Ltd. . 11.255 0 0; Son 10.380 0 0 
T. Johnson . 11,247 0 0 I. Langiev .. 10.227 0 0 
J. H. Vickers, T. Elvins® .. 10.100 0 0 

Ltd. 11.099 0 0 E. Crowder.. 10.099 0 o 
W. H. James 11.0990 0 0 l 


TEIGNMOUTH. — For alterations and additions to 
the County Council Schoo), Brook-street, for the De von 
County Council, Messers. J. W. Rowell, Sons, & Locke. 
architects. Newton Abbot. Quantities by Mr. Vincent 
Caittermole Brown, of Paignton :— 


E. Andrews .. £3,498 16 0 W. E. Blake. £2,870 0 0 
H. Drew .... 3.150 0 0 F. C Francis. 

Parker Bros.. 2.998 00 Teignmouth* 2.840 0 0 
J.J. Hayman 2.925 9 4 F. J. Badcock 2,769 11 10 
G. Lee 2.900 0 0 


B. NOWELL s Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Otfice.—Warwtck Road, KENSINGTON. 


ee Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTI 
. ROAD MAKING. oe 


j 


TEDDINGTON. - For erecting a free public library 
adjoining the Council offices, for the Urban District 
Counci. Mr. H. A. Cheers, architect, 35, Waldegrave 
Park, Twickenham :— 

Gregor & Son . £4 545 | Wheatley & Sons £3.860 


Foster Bros. 4,269 F. G. Minter. ..... 3,796 
J. Cass 4.256 Martin, Wells. & 

J. F. Collinson... 4,100 J sees oes 3.772 
Munday & Sons 4.043 Wisdom Bros 3.750 
W. J. Maddison . 4.027 A. Faulks ........ 3.720 
W. J. Renshaw 3.989 D. W. Barker 3,606 
Gaze & Sons.. .... 3957 W. J. Fryer & Co., 

Lole & Lightfoot.. 3.934 Harrow road, 

B. E. Nightingale 3.885 | Paddington“ 3,949 
Ferguson & Co. . . 3.866 


TREDEGAR (Mon.). — For extensions and alterations 
to Bedwellty Union Workhouse, for the Guardians. 


Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, Charles-street- 
chambers, Cardiff: — 
J. Allen & Son .ͥuů £29,097 6 10 
J. Lewis & Sous u w 28,916 19 3 
W. Symonds & (o 28,472 13 1 
J. Linton & C. uã- aa 27.250 0 0 
r ie Be elie 27,136 0 0 


— 


Latten & Ch., 
C. Jenkins & Son 
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W. Wiliama m m ᷓ ſ Dw 26.649 0 0 
J. Neweombe . ſmſwꝛʒm xw ʒmm O 26.274 3 9 
E Ill! ⁵ĩðͤ B35 25,157 0 0 
D. Davies 8s 24,743 0 0 
E. R. Evans Bros. ae 23.778 0 0 
D. W. Davies. Cardiff“. 23.215 10 0 
W. Williams & Song. — 


: Not on ee form. 
WALSALL.—For paving, ete.. part 
street and part of Dark-lane, for the Corporation. 
R. H. Middleton, Borouga Surveyor :— 
J. Atkins, Rveroft, Walsallikq. £569 


of Charlotte- 
Mr. 


WALTHAMS’ row “For alterations. and additions to 
the Leyton, Walthamstow, and Wanstead Children’s 
and General Hospital, Orford- road. for the Governors. 
Mr. J. W illiam⸗ Dunford, architect, 100c. Queen Victoria- 
street. E. 


Fuller & Son. . £296 0 0] Sands, Palmer. 
J. & J. Dean. 294 0 0 & (O L255 0 0 
J. Reed 267 0 06. M. Page“. 223 10 0 


{All of Walthamstow.!] 


WELLING BOROUGH.—For alterations and repairs 
to farm buildings, Irthlingborough Grange. for the 
Urban Distriet Conneil. Mr. J. E. H. De Kev, archi- 
tect, Wellingborough : — 

L112 


WH Lascellesg Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. C. 


— — — 


e No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS. JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest cure. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. | 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. | 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Telphone No cs 


METCHIM & SON 


ADDISON WHARF, 


| THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, | 


BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS or 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. | 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask and 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


— — — SS eg EA 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallio Lavs 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—Tbe best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


— ee a G — — — 


SPRAGUE & Co., Li d., | 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E. C. 


estminster. 
8, PRINCES ŠTREET. S W. 223 
. CLEMENT'S LANE, E.C. 
UANTITY SUBVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 1/1. 


— — — — 


F.. eee Se 


GRICE & CO., a e 
101, Warwick Rd., KENSINGTON, 


FOR ALL THE BEST 


Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety u. 
Stones in London. Estimates given for large or sms‘! 
Quantities in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, Steps, Kerts, 
Headstoues, Ledgers, ete., delivered in ndon ur 

l 


Country. Quarry Worked Stone a Speciality. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 


Regiatered Trade Mark. 


Polondeau fsphatte. 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING care nee 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


EWART’S PATENT 


ESTABLISHED 1834 


| COPPER ROOF ING | 


QUANTITIES TAKEN FROM DRAWINGS & ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 


t 
a) 


EWART & SON Lro 346-350 Euston ROAD LONDON N.W. 


MER Google 


— — 


FA 2.57 (86) 1904 
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